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THE  BOERS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  answer  to  an  address  from  a 
body  of  loyal  English  and  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the 
Transvaal  exhibits  his  habitual  faculty  of  imagining  facts 
which  may  happen  to  support  his  opinions  or  his  policy. 
The  ease  with  which  he  deceives  himself  diminishes  the 
confidence  which  would  otherwise  be  placed  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  in  the  statements  on  w'hich  they  are  founded. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  really  supposes  . 
the  rebellion  in  the  Transvaal  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  rejection  by  the  Cape  Parliament  of  the  scheme 
of  Federation.  Less  fanciful  reasoners  will  remember  that 
the  Boers  never  desired  Federation,  and  that  they  had  no 
motive  for  taking  an  interest  in  the  party  squabbles  at  the 
’Cape.  The  decisive  vote  of  the  Assembly  was  given 
some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  and 
it  was  never  urged  as  a  grievance  or  an  excuse.  Still  more 
characteristic  is  Air.  Gladstone’s  suggestion  that  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  only  fulfils 
the  promise  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs.  Shortly  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  hostilities  he  had  formally  declared  that  the  Queen 
could  not  be  advised  to  relinquish  her  sovereignty.  After 
three  defeats  of  English  troops,  he  suddenly  invented 
the  relation  of  suzerainty,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
claiming  some  indefinite  dignity  of  which  it  can  only  be 
said  that  it  is  less  than  sovereignty.  An  Englishman  who 
may  have  invested  money  in  trade  or  in  land  with  the 
assurance  that  the  Queen  should  still  be  his  sovereign,  is 
greatly  wronged  by  being  not  only  made  a  citizen  of  an 
■alien  Republic,  but  by  probably  being  subjected  to  per¬ 
manent  disabilities,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  property.  As 
-long  as  the  Transvaal  continued  to  be  English  territory, 
the  Dutch  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  disfranchise  or 
;to  maltreat  colonists  of  English  descent.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  never  explained  what  it  was  fighting  for  down 
to  the  time  of  the  capitulation.  According  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  its  object  seems  to  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  abortive  project  of  Confederation,  and  also  to  establish 
a  form  of  government  which,  as  he  strangely  asserts,  is  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  complete  independence.  Settlers  in 
-South  Africa  are  probably  more  puzzled  than  observant  Eng¬ 
lish  politicians  by  Air.  Gladstone’s  peculiar  mode  of  reason¬ 
ing.  His  intellectual  constitution  has  produced  an  inveterate 
habit  of  first  building  up  practical  conclusions,  and  then, 
;as  it  were,  underpinning  them  by  materials  independently 
-collected.  His  apologetic  explanations  are  generally  remote 
from  his  original  motives.  When  he  determined  on  a 
policy  of  surrender  his  action  wTas  probably  explained  by 
-a  morbid  horror  of  resort  to  force.  The  theory  that  indepen¬ 
dence  is  the  same  thing  with  the  control  of  local  affairs  is 
almost  certainly  an  afterthought.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  rumour  of  the  transfer  of 
Air.  Couetney  to  the  Colonial  Office.  Although  his 
abilities  entitled  him  to  office,  his  appointment  to  the 
Colonial  Office  would  at  this  moment  be  in  the  highest 
degree  offensive  and  improper. 

If  the  negotiations  result  in  a  peaceable  settlement,  it 
will  no  longer  be  useful  to  recur  to  the  patched-up  peace 
■or  truce  which  was  to  be  settled  both  in  principle  and  in 
detail  by  the  Commission.  In  the  meantime  it  is  proper 
to  remark  on  the  impediments  to  a  just  compromise  which 
were  created  by  the  hasty  decision  of  the  Government.  The 
possibility  that  the  Boer  leaders  might  agree  to  conditions 


which  would  not  be  performed  by  their  constituents  was 
left  out  of  the  calculation.  The  restoration  of  the  guns 
taken  at  Potchefstrom  and  the  punishment  of  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  two  or  three  murders  were  promised  by  the 
representatives  of  the  insurgents,  but  neither  under¬ 
taking  has  been  fulfilled.  It  seems  that  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  vainly  insists  on  material  proof  both  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  Boer  delegates  and  of  their  representative 
character.  The  restoration  of  the  guns  may  perhaps 
be  a  mere  form,  but  it  would  serve  as  a  pledge  of  ad¬ 
herence  to  more  important  stipulations.  The  reservation 
to  the  English  Government  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
formerly  claimed  by  the  Transvaal  is  more  unpalat¬ 
able  to  the  Boers  than  the  restitution  of  the  guns 
which  had  been  improperly  acquired.  According  to  one 
account,  the  negotiators  have,  with  much  simplicity, 
declared  that  they  only  agreed  to  the  sacrifice  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  never  be  exacted.  It  has  been  fairly 
remarked  that  the  Boers  have  little  opportunity  of 
making  their  opinions  or  purposes  known.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  in  some  instances  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  or  misrepresented ;  but  the  accounts  of  news¬ 
paper  Correspondents  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  appa¬ 
rently  dispassionate  and  fair.  It  is  also  probable  that 
some  of  the  Boer  leaders  have  communicated  with  their 
many  and  zealous  friends  in  England.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  whether  their  conduct 
has  been  obstinate  or  unreasonable.  If  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s 
urgent  advice  had  been  followed  by  t.he  Government,  a 
reasonable  settlement  would  have  been  more  easily  accom¬ 
plished. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  past  policy  ox  the 
Government,  it  would  now  be  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
negotiation  should  fail.  It  is  desirable  to  be  firm  on  such 
points  as  securing  the  rights  of  English  residents,  and  the 
definite  abandonment  of  any  claim  to  maintain  relations 
with  foreign  Governments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  paramount 
power  to  demand  large  powers  for  the  Resident.  It  would 
naturally  be  his  duty  to  protect  his  own  countrymen  if 
they  were  subjected  to  oppression ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce  a  protectorate  of  the  natives  except 
by  incessant  interference  with  domestic  policy.  It  is 
possible  that  the  conduct  of  the  Boers  may  have  been  un¬ 
fairly  judged.  Bishop  Colenso,  wffio  has  always  been  an 
advocate  of  native  interests,  has  come  forward  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  Boers,  though  rather  by  inference 
than  with  a  minute  knowledge  of  facts.  He  argues  that 
a  vast  body  of  natives  would  not  have  remained  in  the 
Transvaal  if  they  had  been  habitually  ill-treated,  inasmuch 
as  they  might  have  at  once  obtained  relief,  if  it  was 
required,  by  migrating  into  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Natal.  If  the  Bishop’s  reasoning  is  not  conclusive,  his 
opinion  is  entitled  to  consideration,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  has  seldom  agreed  in  the  political 
views  of  the  representatives  of  the  English  Government 
in  South  Africa.  The  chief  objection  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  of  protectorate  is  that  it  would, 
if  it  were  actively  administered,  lead  to  frequent  dis¬ 
putes  and  collisions.  To  a  certain  extent  similar  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  expected  to  arise  if  the  tribes  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  are  formally  declared  to 
be  independent.  Their  rights  must  hereafter  be  vindi¬ 
cated  if  they  are  ratified  by  any  convention  or  under¬ 
standing ;  and  yet  an  alliance  with  Zulus  or  Swazis 
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against  the  Dutch  Republic  will  be  in  a  high  degree  in¬ 
vidious  and  embarrassing.  The  evil  effects  ot  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Zulu  war  are  felt  in  the  course  of  the  present 
negotiations,  as  in  every,  political  transaction  which  has 
occurred  since  the  peace.  It  is  plausibly  contended  that 
the  disarmament  of  the  conquered  Zulus,  and  their  dis¬ 
tribution  into  petty  clans,  imposes  on  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  an  obligation  to  defend  them  against  the  possible 
encroachments  of  the  Boers.  It  will  probably  be  judicious 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  their  claims  until  the  case 
arises  in  practice. 

If  any  section  of  politicians  in  England  still  feels  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Boers,  they  may  congratu¬ 
late  their  friends  on  the  great  and  unqualified  advantage 
which  they  have  derived  from  the  annexation  and  its  con¬ 
sequences.  They  were  saved  from  more  than  one  collision 
with  native  enemies  which  might  probably  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous  ;  and  the  virtual  revocation  in  their  favour  of 
the  territorial  award  relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of 
making  a  painful  sacrifice.  When  Cetewayo,  their  most 
formidable  enemy,  was  supposed  to  resist  the  apparent  in¬ 
justice,  he  was  punished  for  his  assumed  discontent,  by  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  his  dominions.  The  Boers  have 
from  that  time  no  longer  had  any  Zulu  enemy  to  watch; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  less  powerful  chief,  who  had  de¬ 
feated  them  immediately  before  the  annexation,  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  English  forces  to  submission.  Foreign 
sympathizers,  if  not  the  Boers  themselves,  ought  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  domestic  improvements  which  have  been  effected 
in  two  or  three  years  by  a  regular  and  civilized  government. 
The  revenue  has  been  largely  increased ;  useful  public 
works  have  been  commenced  ;  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  original  settlement  of  the  country,  justice  has  been  re¬ 
gularly  administered.  It  is  probable  that  the  advance  of 
civilization  will  be  discontinued;  but  perhaps  some  traces 
of  an  orderly  system  of  government  may  remain.  The 
Boers  are,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  interest  which  their  cause  excited  among  English 
philanthropists  and  Continental  busy  bodies.  For  the 
first  time  the  existence  of  their  country  was  recognized  in 
Holland  and  in  Germany,  and  they  suddenly  became  the 
favourites  of  all  the  numerous  foreigners  who  entertain  for 
any  reason  ill-will  to  England.  The  Boers  have  also  had 
the  opportunity  of  inflicting  humiliating  defeats  on 
English  troops,  and  of  forcing  or  inducing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  surrender  the  claims  which  had  immediately 
before  been  asserted  in  the  plainest  language.  Their  in¬ 
voluntary  benefactors  can  scarcely  hope  for  gratitude  ;  but 
the  consciousness  of  unmixed  success  ought  to  qualify  the 
ill-will  which  may  probably  be  cherished. 


THE  LAND  BILL. 

npHE  facility  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  granted 
-L  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  almost  unprecedented  privileges 
which  he  requested  on  Tuesday  seems  to  have,  for  the 
moment,  shaken  the  confidence  even  of  his  blindest  sup¬ 
porters  in  the  belief  which  they  have  hitherto  affected  as 
to  a  factious  and  malignant  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
Conservative  Opposition.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  de¬ 
mand  for  at  least  a  verbal  pledge  that  the  Government 
would  not  misuse  their  opportunities  was  accepted  by  all 
parties  and  almost  by  all  persons  as  just  and  reasonable, 
and  it  was  recognized  as  such  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
though,  as  usual,  his  assurance  was  couched  in  terms  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  more  interpretations  than  one.  One  of  the 
Government  organs  has  reproachfully  referred  to  the  base¬ 
ness  of  doubting  the  intentions  of  a  Minister  so  scrupulous 
as  the  present  Premier.  The  answer  is  obvious.  No  one 
in  his  senses  considers  Mr.  Gladstone  unscrupulous ;  no 
one  in  his  senses  ignores  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  interpretation  and  expedient  which  enables  him  to 
explain  his  own  words  exactly  as  it  may  be  most  con¬ 
venient  to  him.  Every  one,  for  instance,  after  the  com¬ 
promises  which  wero  brought  about  by  Mr.  Hene age’s 
amendment,  supposed  that  the  Irish  landlord  was  to 
have  a  right  of  access  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Court. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  recognition  of  that  right,  it  now  appears, 
presupposed  the  fact  of  the  landlord  having  previously 
attempted  to  raise  the  rent  on  a  recalcitrant  tenant. 
The  instance  is  not  one  of  the  first  importance,  perhaps, 
but  it  illustrates  not  unaptly  the  difference  between  the 
exegesis  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  as  applied  to  his  words 
and  the  exegesis  of  impartial  as  well  as  partial  outsiders. 


A  more  remarkable  occurrence  was  the  Premier’s  startling 
relapse  on  Thursday  from  the  conciliatory  position  which 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  division  on  Mr.  Heneage’s 
amendment.  However  this  may  be,  the  facilities  which 
the  Government  sought  were,  as  has  been  said,  granted 
to  it  with  hardly  any  hesitation.  The  woc3  of  private 
members  in  consequence  of  this  complaisance  have  been 
more  than  sufficiently  bewailed.  Actually,  counts  out  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  night  have  been  the  rule,  except 
when,  as  on  Friday  week,  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  make  the  private  member  a  stalking- 
horse  for  their  own  ends.  The  postponement  of  the 
Transvaal  debate  is  so  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Ministry  that  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  utilizing  the 
presumed  necessity  of  the  Land  Bill  to  lengthen  it 
at  their  pleasure.  A  question  has  been  raised  which 
is  at  once  natural  and  innocent  (two  words  which  in 
different  forms  of  dialectic  English  have  an  identical  con¬ 
notation)  as  to  the  reasons  which  induce  Parliament  to 
put  itself  to  these  extraordinary  pains  in  order  to  secure 
the  passing  of  a  measure  which,  if  members  voted  un¬ 
trammelled,  would  probably  have  been  rejected  on  the 
second  reading  by  an  immense  majority.  The  Circular 
(now  in  print  and  undeniable)  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  explains  part  of  the  difficulty  ;  the  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  which  still  distinguish  some  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  explain  the  rest.  The 
fear  of  the  “  Hundreds,”  and  possibly  some  lingering 
remnants  of  the  intoxication  of  the  General  Election, 
assure  Mr.  Gladstone  of  a  certain  majority  from  among 
his  own  followers.  The  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things 
which  his  misgovernment  has  brought  about  in  Ireland 
prevents  his  opponents  from  opposing  the  measure  as 
obstinately  as  they  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do. 

Although  the  critical  Clause  7  has  now  been  reached, 
the  comparatively  conciliatory  attitude  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  adopted  after  their  warning  of  Thursday  week  has 
been  fairly  maintained.  The  limitation  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  concession  as  to  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  approach 
the  Court  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  it  resuscitates 
one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  Bill — the 
odium  thrown  by  it  on  the  landlord  who  wishes  to  let  his 
land  at  a  fair  rent,  but  not  more  or  less  than  a  fair  rent, 
while  he  is  unwilling  to  injure  his  family  by  permanently 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  property.  The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Ministry  on  the  proportion  of 
compensation  to  rent  was  decided  as  far  as  the  principle 
went  in  favour  of  the  Opposition,  though  on  points  of 
detail  the  Government  enjoyed  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  their  majority.  The  upholding,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  provisions  of  existing  leases  is  a  favourable 
sign,  and  may  be  thought  to  augur  fairly  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  as  to  a  very  momentous  question — the 
question  of  arrears.  Some  of  the  changes  which  were 
effected  in  the  Bill  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  week 
were  for  the  most  part  improvements,  though  not 
many  of  them  were  of  great  importance.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  which  the  Government  made  to  proposals  wliereby 
the  landlords  might  have  been  enabled  to  benefit  farm- 
labourers  without  exposing  themselves  to  a  heavy 
mulct  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  have  seemed. 
The  present  agitation  has  not  busied  itself  with  the 
labourers,  and  in  their  grievances  a  valuable  focus  of 
future  disturbance  may  perhaps  be  foreseen.  Besides,  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  present  legislation  is  to  dissociate 
the  landlord  from  any  interest  in  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
dwellei’s  on  his  estate.  It  appears  to  be  thought  by  the 
Government  or  their  advisers  that  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  for  Ireland  is  to  convert  the  present  landlords 
into  absentee  holders  of  a  moderate  rent-charge,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  will  excite  no  more  unpleasant  feelings 
than  the  payment  of  a  ground-rent  by  a  householder  who 
enjoys  a  long  lease  excites  at  present.  Improvements  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  interest  in  the  labourers,  gratui¬ 
tous  lowering  or  abatement  of  rents,  and  other  features  of 
“  English  management  ”  are  therefore  distinctly  to  be 
deprecated,  and  any  provisions  which  have  them  in  view 
are  consistently  opposed.  The  probable  effect  of  this 
policy  on  the  future  of  Ireland  is  not  doubtful  to  ex¬ 
perienced  and  dispassionate  observers  ;  but  the  logical 
and  consistent  upholding  of  it  cannot  be  justly  made  a 
ground  of  complaint  against  those  who  have  committed 
themselves  thereto. 

This  policy  which,  though  persistently  enough  pursued 
I  by  the  Ministry,  has  never  been  openly  announced  or  ex- 
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plained  by  them,  is  enunciated  almost  without  any  disguise 
by  some  of  their  supporters.  The  theory  of  an  ancient 
partnership  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  un¬ 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  slightest  historical  evidence,  and 
directly  as  it  is  contradicted  by  an  unbroken  catena  of 
evidence  of  the  legal  kind,  finds  much  favour  with  some 
advocates  whose  ignorance  may  possibly  excuse  their 
audacity.  Mr.  Gladstone  contents  himself  for  the  most 
part  with  the  safer  but  equally  useful  hypothesis  of  a  right 
in  the  holding,  ci’eated  intentionally  or  unintentionally  by 
the  Act  of  1870.  But  both  these  theories  and  some  others 
reduce  themselves  in  the  long  run,  and  have  sometimes 
been  explicitly  reduced  by  courageous  reasoners,  to  the 
simple  proposition  that  the  landlord  is  the  sleeping,  the 
tenant  the  active,  partner  in  an  ordinary  business 
concern,  the  profits  of  which,  for  some  reason  not  given, 
ought  to  bo  assigned  at  intervals  between  the  socie- 
taires  by  a  publicly  instituted  tribunal.  This  idea 
finds  a  stammering  and  imperfect  expression  in  the  Land 
Bill  itself;  but  it  is  openly  enunciated  in  one  form  or 
another  by  all  defenders  of  that  measure.  The  thought 
is  not  unnaturally  suggested  that  some  simpler  means, 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  the  matter  of  tithe,  might 
accomplish  the  end.  But  this  suggestion  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  object  thus  nakedly  stated  might  not  commend 
itself  even  to  a  Parliament  sufficiently  subservient  not  to 
resent  the  dictation  of  the  busybodies  of  Birmingham. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  though  public  attention 
has  naturally  been  concentrated  on  the  confiscatory  portion 
of  the  Land  Bill,  it  has  other  portions  which  are  of  far 
gi-eater,  if  of  equally  debatable,  moment  to  the  future  of 
Ireland.  The  creation  by  State  interference  of  a  peasant 
proprietary,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  the  carrying 
out  of  great  engineering  works,  the  promotion  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  people  to  new  centres  are 
proceedings  very  questionable  in  the  eyes  of  some  English 
critics,  but  questionable  in  a  way  entirely  different  from 
the  questionableness  of  the  earlier  clauses.  They  may  bo 
unwise  ;  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  unjust.  They  may  be 
impracticable  or  doomed  to  failure ;  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  demonstratively  certain,  if  successful  in  their  woi'king, 
to  be  productive  of  harm  and  not  good  to  the  country.  It 
has  been  evident  all  along  that  the  Government  attach 
much  less  importance  to  these  clauses  than  to  the  clauses 
crippling  and  mulcting  the  landlords  in  respect  of  the 
rights  which  in  many  cases  Parliament  has  induced  them 
to  purchase  within  the  present  generation.  But  they  are 
ostensibly  pledged  to  the  whole  Bill,  and  it  would  be 
somewhat  unfortunate  if  advantage  were  not  taken  of  the 
pledge  such  as  it  is. 


THE  IRISH  IN  AMERICA. 

IT  is  not  known  whether  any  formal  remonstrances  have 
been  addressed  to  the  American  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fenian  plots  and  outrages  which  are  organ¬ 
ized  without  interference  in  the  States.  It  will,  perhaps, 
not  be  judicious,  by  urging  demands  which  cannot  be 
enforced,  to  furnish  Mr.  Blaine  with  opportunities  of 
courting  popularity.  The  American  papers  generally 
anticipated  the  answer,  if  not  the  question,  by  contemptuous 
statements  that  their  Government  would  not  undertake  to 
do  the  work  of  the  English  police.  The  case  of  the  Alabama 
is  perhaps  not  forgotten,  but  it  is  regarded  only  as  a  one¬ 
sided  precedent.  A  claim  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  was 
advanced  against  the  English  Government  for  not  doing 
the  work  of  the  American  police  ;  and  ultimately  a  penalty 
amounting  to  double  the  proved  amount  of  damage  was 
exacted  by  means  of  the  Geneva  arbitration.  It  was 
rightly  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  no 
Government  can  excuse  dereliction  of  an  international  duty 
by  any  defect  in  its  own  municipal  law  ;  but  in  this  respect 
also  there  are  two  weights  and  measures,  vary i ng  with  the 
real  or  supposed  pugnacity  of  the  litigants.  It  can  scarcely 
be  lawful  in  any  civilized  country  to  organize  assassina¬ 
tion  or  arson  to  be  practised  in  foreign  territory.  When 
it  was  found  many  years  ago  in  England  that  there  was 
doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  existing  law,  the  statute 
under  which  the  German  criminal  Most  has  recently  been 
convicted  was  passed  to  correct  the  omission.  A  public 
subscription  for  the  promotion  of  civil  war  or  of  criminal 
violence  would  not  be  tolerated  in  England.  The  so- 
called  “  skirmishing  fund  ”  is  collected  in  the  Atlantic 
cities  without  any  attempt  at  interference  on  the  part  of 


the  authorities.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  subscriptions 
are  in  part  applied  to  incendiary  enterprises  such  as  the 
attempts  to  blowup  the  Mansion  Houso  and  the  Liverpool 
Town  Hall.  It  is  more  doubtful  whether  the  mendacious 
ruffian  who  lately  claimed  for  his  accomplices  the  merit  of 
the  Doterel  explosion  on  that  occasion  deviated  into  truth. 
The  bulk  of  the  fund  probably  passes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Land  League,  which  derives  almost  all  its  resources  from 
the  United  States.  General  Grant  does  himself  some 
credit  by  deprecating  the  wanton  and  brutal  outrages  of 
which  the  Fenian  ringleaders  boast.  The  American 
Government  will  probably  share  his  opinion  that  it 
cannot  interfere  except  on  legal  proof  of  complicity  in 
some  definite  crime. 

A  reason  for  nob  too  strongly  resenting  tolerance  of 
criminal  agitation  may  be  found  in  the  habitual  indifference 
to  violent  language  which  is  a  respectable  characteristic  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  only  when  declamation  results 
in  disorder  that  demagogues  are  forcibly  reduced  to 
silence.  The  outrages  of  the  Fenian  conspirators  are 
perpetrated  at  a  distance  from  the  places  in  which  they 
deliver  inflammatory  harangues.  It  may  be  added  that 
respectable  Americans  neither  frequent  Fenian  meetings 
nor  read  the  papers  which  are  circulated  among  the  Irish 
rabble.  It  is  not  without  surprise  that  they  learn  from 
English  reports  the  atrocious  schemes  which  are  devised 
by  the  conspirators  who  live  in  their  midst.  The  perver¬ 
sity  and  folly  of  the  Fenian  enterprises  probably  diminish 
the  feeling  of  indignation  which  they  might  otherwise 
excite.  Attempts  to  destroy  a  few  public  buildings,  with 
the  incidental  slaughter  of  casual  passengers  or  bystanders, 
seem  to  have  no  political  tendency.  The  Manchester 
murder  and  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  were  undertaken 
for  the  definite  object  of  releasing  criminals ;  but  there 
were  no  Fenian  prisonei’s  in  the  Mansion  House  or  the 
Liverpool  Town  Hall.  It  is  not  advantageous  to  Irish¬ 
men  living  in  England  that  they  should  be  associated  in 
public  estimation  with  incendiaries  and  assassins ;  but 
Americans  are  mistaken  if  they  assume  that  extreme 
folly  is  incompatible  with  serious  mischief.  The  irritation 
which  is  caused  in  England  by  the  impunity  accorded  to 
the  ringleaders  ought  to  be  known  and  understood.  Not 
many  years  have  passed  since  the  Fenian  conspiracy  was 
officially  encouraged  by  Federal  authorities.  A  Fenian 
invasion  of  Canadian  territory  in  General  Grant’s  time 
was  neither  prevented  nor  punished ;  and  on  one  scan¬ 
dalous  occasion  the  ostensible  managers  of  the  organization 
were  formally  received  and  welcomed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  disregard  of  decorum  and  good 
feeling  is  now  much  less  conspicuous.  The  remaining  in¬ 
dulgence  which  is  shown  to  the  conspiracy  may  probably 
be  explained  by  the  expediency  of  not  alienating  Irish 
votes  at  elections. 

The  intended  visit  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  other  Land 
League  agitators  to  the  United  States  will  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  curiosity.  If  they  hold  exclusive  intercourse 
with  their  Irish  allies,  including  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  the 
other  Fenian  leaders,  they  may  perhaps  collect  consider¬ 
able  sums  of  money ;  but  their  proceedings  wall  be  devoid 
of  political  interest.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any 
section  of  American  politicians  will  profess  sympathy  with 
the  faction  which  seeks  the  disruption  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  it  were  possible  to  require  any  kind  of  con¬ 
sistency  from  political  parties  or  communities,  Americans 
of  all  denominations  are  bound  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  are  resolved  to  maintain  national  integrity  and  unity. 
The  civil  war  of  twenty  years  ago  was  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue  by  the  Northern  Americans  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  neither  positive  laws  nor  local  aspirations  should 
be  allowed  to  prevail  against  the  principle  of  the  indivisi¬ 
bility  of  the  Republic.  The  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain  would  be  more  ruinous  than  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  That  the 
enemies  of  England  should  openly  solicit  and  occasionally 
receive  foreign  aid  is  not  a  little  offensive.  There  seems 
to  be  a  certain  reaction  in  American  opinion  against  the 
Irish  demagogues,  and  they  will  be  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  using  violent  language  to  suit  the  taste  of 
their  own  special  partisans.  Scrupulous  advocates  of  the 
supposed  interests  of  Irish  tenant-farmers  will  not  venture 
to  disavow  the  doctrine  that  private  war  is  to  be  waged 
with  England  by  means  of  “  the  resources  of  modern 
“  science,”  which  is  another  name  for  dynamite  and 
infernaj.  machines. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  avoid  a  shock  to  the  suscepti- 
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bility  of  American  patriotism  in  criticizing  the  working  of 
institutions  which  are  perhaps  not  thoroughly  intelligible 
to  foreigners.  The  feud  between  the  President  and  the 
late  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Senate  seems 
slightly  ludicrous  to  those  who  perhaps  imperfectly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  souud  political  condition  which  it  indirectly 
denotes.  No  great  country  could  afford  to  indulge  in 
disputes  so  apparently  trivial,  if  it  were  exposed  to  a  risk 
of  grave  political  disturbance.  When  Americans  consider 
any  issue  to  be  of  vital  importance,  they  are  neither  timid 
nor  weakly  scrupulous  in  correcting  what  may  be  amiss. 
Neither  the  Union  nor  any  separate  State  within  its 
borders  would  have  tolerated,  in  deference  to  cant  and 
prejudice,  the  disorder  which  has  prevailed  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  year.  If  one  form  of  coercion  had 
proved  insufficient,  more  stringent  remedies  would 
have  been  applied,  and  murder  and  outrage  would  at 
all  hazards  have  been  repressed.  Not  many  months  have 
passed  since  a  kiud  of  Land  League,  which  had  been 
established  by  gangs  of  Irish  miners  in  a  county  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  was  effectually  dissolved  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  trying  and  hanging  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  more  formidable  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  same  State  was  reduced  to  obedience  by 
the  employment  of  a  sufficient  armed  force.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  country  in  which  verbal  sedition  enjoys 
more  complete  immunity.  The  language  of  the  priests 
and  lay  agitators  who  conduct  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland  might  be  safely  reproduced  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States;  but,  when  it  was  found  that  denunciations 
on  the  platform  were  habitually  followed  by  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  the  promoters  of  outrage,  as  well  as  their  instru¬ 
ments,  would  be  promptly  punished.  It  appears  that  the 
Penians  in  America  have  lately  deprecated  attacks  on 
English  authority  in  Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  met  by  forcible  repression.  They  profess  to 
incline  rather  to  explosions  and  other  employments  of 
modern  scientific  discoveries  in  England ;  but  such  out¬ 
rages,  if  they  are  often  repeated,  are  not  likely  to  promote 
Irish  interests.  The  immigrants  who  profess  unqualified 
hostility  to  the  country  in  which  they  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood  are  already  not  universally  popular  with  their 
English  fellow- workmen.  If  they  openly  profess  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  destruction  of  English  life  and  property, 
they  may  perhaps  find  that  the  consequences  are  not 
advantageous  to  themselves.  It  is  probable  that  future 
elections  in  large  towns  will  disabuse  Liberal  candidates 
of  the  belief  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  court  the  Irish 
portion  of  constituencies  by  affectation  of  partial  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  Home  Rule  Association  or  the  Land 
League. 


ARMY  REORGANIZATION. 

rjTHE  three  points  to  which  Colonel  Stanley  confined  his 
JL  criticism  of  Mr.  Childers’s  Army  Reorganization 
Scheme  are  the  points  in  which  the  non-military  public  is 
chiefly  interested.  A  measure  of  this  kind  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  amount  of  change  in  the  status  of  various 
classes  of  officers,  and  the  army  is  well  enough  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  ensure  the  claims  of  each  of 
these  classes  full,  if  not  satisfactory,  consideration.  They 
do  not,  however,  evoke  any  emotion  outside  the  army 
beyond  a  general  desire  that  individuals  shall  be  properly 
compensated  for  any  disadvantage  inflicted  on  them  for 
public  ends.  What  civilians  want  is  simply  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  against  external  dangers,  and  an  adequate  return 
for  the  money  spent  in  obtaining  this  protection.  So  far 
as  the  army  is  concerned,  this  adequate  protection  means 
the  possession  of  enough  good  soldiers  to  defend  an 
immense  frontier,  and  to  make  an  effective  attack  in  those 
occasional  cases  when  attack  is  really  the  best  or  even  the 
only  means  of  defence.  But  a  commercial  people  may  be 
forgiven  for  wanting  something  more  than  this.  They 
want  to  be  assured  not  only  that  they  have  as  good  an 
army  as  they  need  have,  but  also  that  it  does  not  cost 
them  more  than  it  need  cost.  It  cannot  be  said  that  on 
either  of  these  points  the  public  feel  or  ought  to  feel  very 
confident.  The  possible  demands  upon  the  army  are  easily 
reckoned  up,  but  in  the  calculation  how  they  are  to  be 
met,  a  great  deal  has  to  bo  left  to  chance.  We  know  that 
from  time  to  time  a  sudden  call  is  made  upon  us  in  India 
or  South  Africa,  and  that  by  immense  and  costly  efforts 
wc  contrive  more  or  less  imperfectly  to  make  answer 


to  it.  Happily  these  calls  have  never  coincided  with, 
any  similar  summons  in  Europe,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  contemplate  the  contingency  of  their  doing  so 
without  grave  misgiving.  At  present  neither  of  the  main 
objects  for  which  the  English  army  exists  is  completely 
attained.  We  have  neither  a  very  small  but  very  good 
army,  nor  a  moderately  good  but  very  large  army.  If 
20,000  picked  soldiers  could  be  sent  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  any  part  of  the  world,  it  would  count  for  something. 
If  200,000  moderately  trained  soldiers  could  be  gathered 
round  the  colours  within  a  short  interval  from  the  day 
when  war  was  declared,  it  would  at  least  ensure  safety 
against  sudden  surprise.  A  long  service  system  is  the  na¬ 
tural  way  to  give  us  the  former  advantage,  a  short  service 
system  might  be  made  to  give  us  the  latter ;  and,  con¬ 
sidering  how  much  may  depend  upon  our  having  both,  it 
seems  obvious  that  the  two  systems  ought  to  be  maintained, 
side  by  side.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  hitherto  tried  them 
one  after  another,  and  now  we  are  going  to  try  them  in 
combination.  The  French  and  German  war  startled  us 
out  of  long  service  ;  Zulu  and  the  Afghan  wrars  startled  us 
out  of  short  service.  The  one  showed  that,  if  we  should 
ever  be  engaged  in  a  European  war,  the  drain  upon  the 
army  would  be  far  greater  than  could  be  borne  without  a. 
proper  reserve  ;  the  others  showed  that  the  conditions  of 
Indian  and  African  warfare  could  not  be  satisfied  except 
by  a  permanent  supply  of  thoroughly  seasoned  troops.  We 
are  now  going  to  make  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours 
a  little  longer  than  it  has  been  under  short  service,  whilo 
leaving  it  a  good  deal  shorter  than  it  was  under  long 
service.  Where  is  the  guarantee  that  under  this  combin¬ 
ation  either  of  the  ends  the  military  authorities  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  in  view  will  bo  secured  ?  The  probability 
we  fear  is  that  the  years  a  soldier  will  now  have  to  serve 
will  make  recruiting  more  difficult ;  while  they  will  not 
make  the  recruits  we  get  very  much  more  efficient. 

The  principle  which  underlies  the  new  territorial  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  army  is  clearly  the  right  one.  The  more 
closely  particular  regiments  are  associated  with  particular 
districts  the  more  likely  it  is  that  recruiting  will  go  on 
briskly,  and  that  the  recruits  will  bear  themselves  bravely.. 
The  regiment  will  not  be  a  strange  world  to  the  newly -joined; 
soldier.  In  peace  he  will  mix  with  men  who  speak  the  samo- 
dialect  and  have  the  same  local  knowledge.  In  war  he  will- 
go  into  action  under  the  eyes  of  men  who  have  come  from  tho 
same  county,  perhaps  from  the  same  parish,  and  who  equally 
with  himself  will  go  back  thither  when  they  leave,  or  when 
their  term  of  service  is  over.  The  association  of  the- 
regulars,  the  Militia,  and  the  Volunteers  In  each  district 
will  help  on  the  same  good  result.  Volunteers  and  Militia, 
will  be  familiar  with  the  regiments  with  which  they  are 
linked,  and  if  they  have  a  genuine  turn  for  soldiering 
they  will  be  the  more  likely  to  exchange  the  less  for  the 
more  exacting  form  of  service.  But  these  undoubted 
gains  might  surely  have  been  secured  with  less  of  out¬ 
ward  and  visible  change  than  has  actually  been  intro¬ 
duced.  What  was  really  wanted  was  simply  that  par¬ 
ticular  regiments  should  be  recruited  from,  and  have  their- 
depots  stationed  in,  particular  districts.  There  was  no- 
need  that  the  name  of  the  regiment  should  be  made  local 
as  well.  There  is  nothing,  of  course,  in  a  numerical  desig¬ 
nation  apart  from  the  history  which  has  grown  up 
round  it ;  but  when  a  history  has  grown  up  round  it,  it 
ought  to  be  preserved  with  as  much  care  as  though  it 
were  an  old  family  name.  It  may  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  “  50th  Regiment  ”  should  take  East  Kent  for 
its  recruiting  ground,  but  the  young  men  of  East  Kent- 
will  be  no  more  eager  to  enlist  in  the  East  Kent 
regiment  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  50th. 
The  same  argument  holds  good  of  such  slight  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  are  given  by  the  colour  of  the  facings.  TI10- 
Buffs,  for  example,  are  to  retain  their  name,  but  their 
facings  are  to  be  altered  to  white.  There  may  be  good 
reason  for  clothing  a  whole  army  in  cloth  of  the  same 
colour,  because  it  marks  the  unity  of  the  entire  force¬ 
serving  under  the  same  standard.  Even  this  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  has  been  rightly  passed  over  in  the  case  of 
the  Highland  regiments,  and  the  exception  to  uniformity 
might  innocently  have  been  extended  from  Scotch  tartans, 
to  English  facings  whenever  there  was  cause  to  do  so. 
The  fact  that  the  colour  of  the  facings  has  given  a  name  to 
a  regiment  certainly  seems  to  supply  such  a  cause.  The- 
Buffs  has  hitherto  been  an  appropriate  name  enough.  It 
will  hardly  remain  so  when  the  colour  from  which  it  is 
derived  has  altogether  disappeared  from  their  uniforms- 
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A  more  difficult,  problem  is  connected  with  the  question 
of  compulsory  retirement.  This  is  a  remedy  for  which  j 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  unless  it  can  bo  j 
shown  that  it  is  the  only  medicino  which  will  cure  the 
disease.  It  is  either  indispensable  or  foolish.  The  two 
most  obvious  objections  to  it  are  that  it  deprives  the 
army  of  the  services  of  a  largo  number  of  qualified 
officers  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  that  it  prevents  a  poor 
man  from  regarding  the  army  in  the  light  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  career.  If  an  army  were  being  created  on  paper, 
every  officer  would  get  his  promotion  just  when  he 
attained  the  proper  age.  There  would  be  no  delays  to  vex 
or  dishearten  him  ;  each  step  would  come  precisely  when 
he  had  served  the  right  number  of  years  to  qualify  him  for 
passing  to  a  higher  rank.  In  the  actual  army  things  go 
very  differently.  Instead  of  a  constant  and  well-graduated 
movement  upwards,  there  is  a  hopeless  block.  Nobody 
makes  way  for  anybody  else,  and  as  there  are  no  vacancies 
to  be  filled  no  one  can  be  appointed  to  fill  them.  In 
future  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very 
thoroughgoing  way.  As  a  rule,  every  officer  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  retire  on  reaching  a  prescribed  age,  unless  he  by 
that  time  holds  a  prescribed  rank  in  the  service.  In  this 
way  the  requisite  number  of  vacancies  will  be  perpetually 
created,  and  the  requisite  flow  of  promotion  maintained. 
It  will  be  maintained,  however,  at  a  very  heavy  cost — a 
cost  which  may  conceivably  be  fatal  to  the  end  for  which 
this  cost  is  incurred.  No  doubt  the  knowledge  that  a  man 
may- remain  a  captain  all  his  life  is  not  calculated  to  make 
the  army  a  popular  profession.  But  is  the  knowledge  that 
a  man  may  arrive  at  the  rank  of  captain,  and  then  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  with  nothing  to  do  and  only  his 
half-pay  to  live  upon,  any  better  calculated  to  make  the  army 
a  popular  profession  ?  That  is  a  question  to  which  the 
answer  seems  exceedingly  doubtful.  Even  if  it  be  conceded 
that  compulsory  retirement  is  the  only  expedient  that  has 
yet  been  suggested  for  securing  a  due  flow  of  promotion, 
it  must  still  be  regarded  as  an  expedient  which  simply 
substitutes  one  evil  for  another. 


THE  STATE  TRIAL  AT  •  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

rpHE  State  trial  at  Constantinople  has  ended  earlier  than 
J-  had  been  expected.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  proceed¬ 
ings  or  the  result  are  satisfactory.  It  is  not  necessarily  to  the 
discredit  of  Turkish  justice  that  it  is  administered  on  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  not  recognized  in  England,  if  only  the 
truth  is  with  approximate  correctness  ascertained  ;  but  it 
may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  evidence  against  the  prin¬ 
cipal  persons  who  are  charged  with  participation  in  the 
murder  consists  wholly  on  the  declarations  of  professed 
accomplices.  The  two  MuSTArHAS  who,  according  to  their 
own  account,  were  the  actual  assassins,  had  not,  if  their 
story  was  true,  held  direct  communication  with  the  Ministers 
who  are  said  to  have  plotted  the  murder.  Even  if  their 
testimony  had  been  more  positive,  they  were  accusing 
accomplices  who  were  not  inculpated  by  independent  testi¬ 
mony.  It  is  perhaps  not  incredible  that  vulgar  ruffians 
should  be  hired  by  Oriental  courtiers  and  statesmen  to 
kill  a  fallen  sovereign ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  Sultan  or  his  present  advisers 
should  by  questionable  methods  seek  to  rid  themselves  of 
possible  enemies  and  rivals.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  induce  two  disreputable  adventurers,  such  as  the  self¬ 
accused  murderers,  to  include  formidable  personages 
among  the  perpetrators  of  a  crime  which  they  professed 
to  have  themselves  committed.  According  to  their  statement, 
they  murdered  Abdul  Aziz  for  a  payment  to  each  of  ioo l., 
and  a  small  pension  charged  on  the  civil  list.  Turkish 
ways  are  not  always  intelligible  ;  but  the  inscription  of  a 
name  on  the  pension  list  seems  an  odd  way  of  rewarding 
a  murderer.  If  a  pardon  has  been  secretly  promised  to  the 
wrestler  and  the  gardener,  it  may  perhaps  also  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  pension.  The  three  palace  attendants  who 
saw  the  transaction  are  not  exempt  from  suspicion.  It 
would  seem  that  during  five  years  they  have  not  divulged 
the  story  of  their  crime,  and  they  are  suddenly  forthcoming 
just  as  their  evidence  is  wanted. 

A  main  part  of  the  story  is  that  a  Commission,  appa¬ 
rently  appointed  for  the  purpose,  determined  that  Abdul 
Aziz  should  not  be  allowed  to  survive  his  deposition. 
Midhat  and  his  colleagues  deny  that  any  such  Commission 
ever  existed  ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  in  such 
a  crisis  the  Ministers  would  delegate  their  authority 


even  to  a  Committee  selected  amongst  themselves.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  might  be  impelled  to 
commit  the  crime  by  intelligible  motives.  It  was 
not  impossible  that  Abdul  Aziz  might  recover  his 
throne  ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if  he  had  the  power, 
ho  would  revenge  himself  on  the  agents  of  his  dethrone¬ 
ment.  In  times  when  the  state  of  European  society 
perhaps  resembled  the  present  moral  condition  of  Turkey, 
the  saying  that  dethroned  kings  were  not  destined  long  to 
survive  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  conclusion  that 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  a  man  to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous 
enemy  may  perhaps  be  accepted  by  a  Turkish  tribunal  as 
sufficient  proof  that  the  object  of  his  fear  and  hatred  died 
by  his  contrivance.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
although  the  Court  has  not  condemned  the  ex-Sultan 
Mukad  as  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  he  was  inculpated 
by  the  same  evidence  on  which  the  prisoners  were  convicted. 
In  the  abbreviated  report  of  the  trial  there  is  no  special 
mention  of  the  charge  against  Mukad,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  considered  that  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
Abdul  Aziz’s  revenge  if  a  restoration  had  been  effected, 
j  It  follows,  according  to  a  certain  kind  of  judicial  logic,, 
j  that  Abdul’s  successor  must  have  shared  in  the  crime 
which  offered  him  a  certain  security.  According  to  all 
previous  statements,  Murad  was  so  much  alarmed  by 
his  sudden  elevation  and  by  the  circumstances  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  that  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  became 
incapable  of  discharging  even  ceremonial  functions. 
Midhat  and  his  associates,  who  had  the  strongest  motives 
for  keeping  their  nominee  on  the  throne,  were  obliged 
!  once  more  to  change  the  succession  by  substituting  for  the 
[  imbecile  Sultan  a  Prince  who  has  since  displayed  con¬ 
siderable  ability  of  a  mysterious  kind.  It  would  therefore 
seem  probable  that  Mukad  is  innocent,  though  the  charge 
of  assassination  may  render  him  incapable,  if  he  recovers- 
his  faculties,  of  disputing  the  succession  with  the  present 
Sultan.  If,  again,  the  Court  has  convicted  Murad  on; 
mere  conjecture,  or  in  deference  to  superior  order,  its 
judgments  against  the  other  prisoners  are  open  to  suspicion. 

Midhat  Pasha  and  his  associates  in  the  deposition  of 
Abdul  Aziz  cannot  but  have  known  that  the  position  of  a 
king-maker  is  in  the  highest  degree  perilous.  The  reign¬ 
ing  Sovereign  is  not  likely  to  forget  that  his  patron  has 
once  disregarded  a  title  as  sacred  as  his  own.  Abdul  Aziz 
was  dethroned  or  forced  to  abdicate  because  his  mis- 
government  was  dangerous  or  ruinous  to  the  Empire. 
Abdul  Hamid  may  not  have  felt  confident  that  similar 
imputations  might  not  at  some  time  be  brought  against 
himself,  with  a  like  result.  It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
according  to  Shakspeake,  and  perhaps  according  to  more 
prosaic  historians,  that  Henry  IV.  regarded  the  Percys 
who  had  substituted  Bolingbroke  for  Richard  II.  The 
reasons  of  State  which  may  perhaps  have  justified  Midhat’s 
bold  enterprise  are  not  likely  to  affect  the  judgment  of  the 
present  Sultan.  Abdul  Aziz  had  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  fallen  wholly  under  the  influence  of  General 
Ignatieff,  who  for  well-known  purposes  encouraged  him 
in  every  act  which  could  endanger  bis  own  position  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  It  was  known  that  the 
suspension  of  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  insurgents  in  Herzegovina,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  outbreak  of  the  Servian  war.  It  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  the  Sultan  had  been  persuaded 
by  his  insidious  counsellor  to  invite  a  Russian  army  to 
occupy  Constantinople.  With  a  deadly  enemy  visibly 
preparing  for  a  decisive  blow,  Turkish  statesmen  knew 
or  believed  that  their  own  Sovereign  was  purposely  or 
unconsciously  in  league  with  Russia.  Iuthesecircumstances 
Midhat  determined  both  to  change  the  occupant  of  the- 
throne  and  to  remodel  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
When  Murad  became  Sultan,  the  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  was  modified  by  the  institution  of  a  Parliament. 
The  scheme  was  at  the  time  exposed  to  not  unnatural 
ridicule;  but  the  Turkish  Assembly  displayed  unforeseen 
patriotism  and  public  spirit.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  Russian  Ministers  and  Generals  had  Turkey  at  their  feet, 
one  of  their  first  demands  was  the  abolitio:  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz  may 
have  been  expedient  and  justifiable ;  but  a  legitimate 
enterprise  may  possibly  be  consolidated  by  a  crime.  That 
Midhat  was  probably  right  in  deposing  Abdul  Aziz  is  not 
a  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  innocent  of  a  subsequent 
murder. 

The  real  facts  of  the  case  will  probably  always  remain 
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doubtful.  The  short  trial  has  added  little  to  previous 
knowledge  or  conjecture.  In  such  countries  as  Turkey 
circumstantial  evidence  is  more  satisfactory  than  many 
kinds  of  positive  testimony,  including  confessions  by 
alleged  accomplices.  Of  eyewitnesses  the  most  respectable 
are  the  European  physicians  who  at  the  time  certified  to 
the  probability  that  the  ex-Sultan  had  committed  suicide. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  stated  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  body  uncovered  ;  but,  if  they  had  any  regard  for 
their  professional  character,  they  would  have  withheld 
their  certificate  until  they  were  allowed  to  use  all  proper 
means  for  ascertaining  the  truth.  As  the  attendance  of 
some  or  all  of  them  might  have  been  secured,  the  failure 
of  the  prosecutor  to  call  them  implies  a  belief  that  their 
testimony  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  prisoners. 
Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  accused  pri¬ 
soners  are  innocent,  though  the  balance  of  probability 
inclines  against  their  guilt.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  inquiry  was  not  the  unexplained 
self-accusation  of  the  alleged  murderers.  The  Sultan,  who 
is  prone  to  be  habitually  apprehensive  of  personal  danger, 
was  not  unnaturally  shocked  and  frightened  by  the  atrocious 
murder  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  may  probably  have 
resolved  to  make  a  conspicuous  demonstration  of  the 
vengeance  which  awaits  regicide  for  the  purpose  of  terri¬ 
fying  domestic  enemies  who  might  possibly  meditate 
designs  against  his  own  person.  The  supposed  disclosures 
of  the  parties  to  the  tragedy  of  Abdul  Aziz’s  death 
furnished  the  needed  opportunity.  The  trial  and  the 
sentence  on  the  former  Ministers  and  their  supposed  con¬ 
federates  will  have  impressed  the  dullest  Turkish  imagina¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  convicted  prisoners  is  the  Sultan’s 
brother  and  predecessor  ;  two  of  them  are  his  brothers-in- 
law,  one  of  the  two  having  long  been  his  most  confidential 
adviser  and  favourite.  Midhat  is  better  known  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  in  Turkey,  than  any  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
he  has  for  some  years  held  one  of  the  most  considerable 
provincial  governments.  His  bearing  at  tho  trial  was 
worthy  of  his  rank  and  reputation  ;  and  his  conviction  will 
satisfy  no  impartial  person  of  his  guilt.  Ambitious  revo¬ 
lutionists  or  reformers  have  now  received  full  notice  that 
Sultans  are  not  to  be  dethroned  with  impunity.  Abdul 
Hamid  himself  is  the  only  person  in  the  Empire  who  has 
derived  advantage  from  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz, 
without  incurring  the  penalty  which  is  to  be  paid  by 
those  who  placed  him  on  the  throne. 


M.  DUFAURE. 

THE  long  and  honourable  career  of  M.  Dufaure  has 
come  to  an  end;  and,  although  he  has  retired  from 
public  life  since  M.  GriSvy  became  President,  his  death 
reminds  France  that  she  has  lost  a  most  valuable  servant 
and  protector  of  the  State.  M.  Dufaure  was  always 
ready  to  serve  when  he  could  serve  usefully  and  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  always  vigilant  when  he  saw  danger 
threatening  the  constitutional  liberty  to  which  he  was 
pertinaciously  devoted.  He  served  under  Louis  Philippe, 
he  served  under  Louis  Napoleon  when  President,  he  served 
twice  under  Marshal  MacMahon.  He  was  a  resolute  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Liberals  who  got  up  the  Reform  banquets  of 
1848,  of  the  Government  of  the  Coup  d’etat,  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  Fourth  of  September.  He  had  no  predi¬ 
lections  for  Monarchy  or  against  it,  for  the  Republic  or 
against  it.  All  he  asked  was  that  the  government  which 
invited  him  to  join  it  should  be  a  government  that  kept 
strictly  within  the  law  His  commanding  position  at  the 
Bar,  his  homely  direct  oratory,  his  gift  of  scathing 
sarcasm,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  even  the  simplicity 
of  a  life  which  kept  him  apart  from  the  pleasures, 
the  passions,  and  the  scandal  of  Paris,  made  him  a 
person  whose  name  and  co-operation  gave  strength  to 
government  after  government  which  happened  to  wish 
for  the  moment  to  walk  in  a  modest  and  constitutional 
path.  He  constantly  disappointed  those  of  his  friends  who 
predicted  that  he  would  never  league  himself  with  rivals 
to  whom  he  and  they  had  been  opposed,  and  those  of  his 
enemies  who  predicted  that  when  he  had  gone  one  step  in 
an  unexpected  direction  he  would  take  two.  Such  a  man, 
if  he  lives  long  enough  to  give  the  impression  of  perfect 
consistency,  may  be  respected,  but  he  cannot  be  widely 
admired  or  followed.  It  was  no  special  perversity  in  the 
French  that  made  them  always  speak  and  think  of  M. 
Dufaure  as  a  politician  of  the  second  rank.  A  states¬ 


man  without  initiative,  without  foresight,  without 
sympathy,  is  not  a  statesman  at  all,  except  in  a 
very  subordinate  and  secondary  sense.  M.  Dufaure 
escaped  reproach  because  he  never  faced  difficulties.  He 
neither  felt  the  aspirations  nor  would  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  chief.  He  was  always  the  colleague — the 
respected,  the  useful,  the  high-minded  colleague — of  some 
one  else.  Such  men  are  naturally,  and  perhaps  deservedly, 
more  honoured  when  they  die  than  when  they  live.  They 
have  been  so  useful,  and  their  usefulness  is  for  ever  ended. 
But  it  is  mere  sentimentalism  to  speak  as  if  they  ought  to 
have  been  more  honoured  in  their  lives,  and  as  if  it  is 
only  through  ignorance  and  blindness  that  a  nation  does 
not  lean  on  them  with  implicit  confidence.  There  is  not 
enough  in  them  for  a  nation  to  lean  on.  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  guides  when  the  question  of  the  moment  is  what 
ought  not  to  be  done.  But,  when  the  question  is  what 
ought  to  be  done,  they  retire  into  the  background,  and 
leave  the  front  of  the  stage  to  those  who  can  play  a  higher 
and  more  difficult  part. 

M.  Dufaure  entered  the  Chamber  in  1834  as  deputy 
for  an  arrondissement  of  the  ChareDte  Inferieure.  He 
was  already  in  good  practice  as  an  advocate  at  the 
Bordeaux  Bar,  and  before  many  years  had  passed  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
He  was,  perhaps,  as  much  in  harmony  with  the  somewhat 
pedantic  and  formalist  constitutionalism  of  M.  Guizot  as 
with  the  principles  and  tendencies  of  any  of  the  numerous 
governments  he  was  destined  to  join.  While  he  Jield 
office  the  railway  system  of  France  was  planned  and  its 
execution  begun,  and  no  one  had  more  to  do  with 
the  general  design  of  this  system  and  with  the  creation 
of  the  peculiar  legislation  which  controls  it  than  M. 
Dufaure.  He  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  in  the  latter  days  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
believing  that  the  essentials  of  constitutional  government 
had  been  secured,  was  not  only  indifferent,  but  averse,  to 
all  demands  for  further  reforms.  When  told  that  the 
Ministers  ought  to  be  impeached  for  prohibiting  the 
Reform  banquets  of  1848,  he  replied  that  they  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  deserved  impeachment  if  they  had 
not  prohibited  them.  Of  all  men  in  France,  he  least 
desired  to  see  a  Republic  established ;  but,  when  it  was 
established,  he  had  no  kind  of  objection  to  place  his  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  disposal  of  General  Cavaignac.  He  did  what 
he  could  to  support  the  candidature  of  Cavaignac,  thinking 
him,  not  only  honest,  but  more  likely  than  any  rival  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  legality  and  to  refrain  from  all 
schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement.  France  decided  that 
Louis  Napoleon  should  be  President.  As  M.  Dufaure  said 
at  the  time,  it  preferred  a  name  to  a  man.  However  much 
he  may  have  regretted  this  decision,  M.  Dufaure  could 
not  but  recognize  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  legally  elected ; 
and,  until  the  legally-elected  President  did  something 
wrong,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  accepting  office  under  him. 
When  the  President  showed  that  he  was  going  to  walk  in 
a  new  and  very  unconstitutional  path,  M.  Dufaure  retired; 
and,  joining  the  constitutional  Opposition,  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Coup  d’etat.  He  was  imprisoned  in  Mont 
Valerien;  but,  having  peculiar  family  reasons  for  desiring 
liberty  for  a  few  hours,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  absent  himself  under  an  engagement  to  return. 
At  the  appointed  hour  he  came  back,  but  was  told 
that  he  was  not  to  be  readmitted.  Furious  at  this 
attempt  to  cheat  him  out  of  imprisonment,  he  went 
off  to  the  Duke  de  Moeny,  and  insisted  that  he 
must  be  allowed  to  fulfil  the  engagement  into  which  he 
had  entered.  The  Duke,  however,  was  equally  polite  and 
firm,  assured  him  that  he  was  not  thought  in  the  least 
dangerous,  and  declared  that  the  Government  had  been 
only  too  delighted  to  see  him  walk  of  his  own  accord  out 
of  a  prison  in  which  it  was  very  embarrassing  to  the  Duke 
and  his  friends  to  have  had  to  place  him.  Nothing  could 
have  better  shown  the  character  of  the  man.  His  first 
thought  at  every  critical  moment  was  what  it  was  right 
for  him  personally  to  do.  It  shocked  him  that  he,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  should  not  be  allowed  to  prove  that  he 
always  kept  his  word.  Dreadful  to  him  as  a  constitution¬ 
alist  as  was  the  calamity  which  was  befalling  France,  it 
was  still  more  dreadful  that  he  should  seem  to  be  escaping 
by  the  connivance  of  the  Government  from  sharing  the 
fate  of  his  friends. 

During  the  Empire  he  attained  a  leading  position  at  the 
Paris  Bar,  where  his  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  every 
kind  of  legal  question  connected  with  railways  gave  him 
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SAUNDERS  v.  RICHARDSON. 

The  case  of  Saunders  v.  Richardson,  which  was 
decided  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  Monday, 
will  take  a  high  place  among  the  curiosities  of  educational 
jurisprudence.  The  plaintiff  represented  the  School 
Board  of  Belgrave,  in  Leicestershire  ;  the  defendant  was 
the  ingenious  father  of  a  child  named  Amy,  whom,  as  was 
alleged,  he  did  not  cause  to  attend  school  as  required  by 
the  by-laws  in  force  in  the  parish.  The  defendant  con¬ 
tended  that  this  allegation  was  false.  There  had  indeed 
been  a  time  when  he  had  not  caused  the  child  to  attend 
school ;  but,  under  the  gentle  pressure  of  an  attendance 
order  from  the  magistrates,  he  had  mended  his  ways,  and 
from  the  2ist  of  August,  1880,  down  to  tho  time  of  the 
information  being  preferred  against  bird,  he  had  regularly 
sent  her  to  the  Board  School,  with  a  request  that  she 
might  be  admitted  and  instructed.  On  each  such  occasion, 
however,  the  child  was  refused  admission,  on  the  ground 


a  special  eminence,  and  in  1863  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy.  The  ground  of  his  admission  was  his  oratorical  j 
power,  and  M.  Patin,  who  pi’onounced  the  customary  dis¬ 
course  on  his  reception,  gave  oneof  thoselabonredand  analy¬ 
tical  descriptions  of  M.  Dufaure’s  style  which  would  bo 
wearisome  to  an  English  audience,  but  which  commend 
themselves  to  Drench  taste.  The  gist  of  tho  criticism  was 
that  the  eloquence  of  M.  Dufaure  was  totally  devoid  of 
ornament,  that  it  was  closely  and  rigidly  logical,  and  that 
the  reason  why  it  impressed  those  who  listened  to  it  was 
that  it  was  so  obviously  the  utterance  of  an  honest  man. 
After  the  war  M.  Dufaure  became  the  colleague  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  was  the  only  colleaguo  of  M.  Thiers  over 
whom  that  impetuous  and  meddlesome  statesman  did  not 
dare  to  tyrannize.  He  alone  would  not  allow  M.  Thiers  to 
intrude  into  the  affairs  of  the  department,  that  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  with  which  M.  Dufaure  had  been  entrusted. 
He  positively  refused  to  let  M.  Thiers  name  a  magistrate, 
and  as  he  did  no  jobs  on  his  own  account,  he  would  allow 
no  one  else  to  do  them  in  his  name.  He  was  so  sensitive 
to  any  accusations  of  favouritism,  that  it  was  a  common 
remark  at  the  time  that  applicants  for  posts  he  had 
to  give  away  had  no  chance  if  they  had  ever  spoken 
to  him.  AVhen  the  struggle  with  the  Commune  broke 
out,  no  one  was  more  vehement  that  M.  Dufaure  in  in¬ 
sisting  that  no  idea  of  a  compromise  should  bo  entertained, 
and  that  the  most  rigorous  measures  should  be  taken 
with  the  insurgents  after  they  had  been  defeated.  He 
abhorred  saviours  of  society  who  went  beyond  the  law, 
but  within  the  limits  of  the  law  saviours  of  society 
were  men  after  his  own  heart.  When  M.  Thiers  was  sup¬ 
planted  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  M.  Dufaure  was  as  usual 
as  ready  to  serve  under  the  new  man  as  the  old, 
quitting  the  Marshal  when  the  very  unconstitutional 
Government  of  Combat  was  formed,  and  returning  to  the 
Marshal’s  side  when  this  Government  was  defeated,  and 
the  Marshal  submitted  himself,  and  once  more  came  back 
to  legal  and  constitutional  ways.  When  the  Marshal 
finally  retired,  M.  Dufaure  retired  also,  not  because  he 
had  any  antipathy  to  M.  GrEvy,  but  because  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  saw  that  the  time  was 
come  for  new  men.  An  end  must  come  some  day 
to  the  process  of  joining  and  quitting  every  successive 
government,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  M.  Dufaure 
is  that  he  continued  this  process  for  forty  years,  and 
that  at  every  stage  public  opinion  recognized  that, 
whether  he  joined  a  Government  or  quittei  it,  ho  was 
always  actuated  by  the  purest  motives.  He  had  at  once 
a  pliability  of  conduct  and  a  tenacity  of  principle,  the  union 
of  which  is  rare  in  France,  as  it  is  in  every  country,  but  is 
known  there  as  much  as  it  iskno  wn  elsewhere.  He  presented 
a  typo  which  has  long  existed  among  Frenchmen,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  many  walks  in  private  life,  and  which  is 
still  as  likely  to  endure  in  France  as  it  ever  was.  At 
bottom  the  virtues  and  merits  of  M.  Dufaure  were  the 
virtues  and  merits  of  the  best  of  the  French  bourgeoisie. 
In  many  country  towns  of  France  there  live  honoured  and 
die  lamented  mute  inglorious  Dufaures,  men  known  as 
adroit,  pliable,  patient,  laborious,  always  to  be  found,  and 
always  available  when  wanted,  ready  to  go  up  to  a  certain 
point  with  one  neighbour  or  another,  and  yet  personally 
scrupulous,  and  punctiliously  avoiding,  from  high  motives, 
everything  that  could  entail  dishonour  or  impose  perilous 
responsibility. 


that  the  rules  of  the  school  required  the  school  fee  to  be 
prepaid,  and  consequently  that  it  was  not  enough  for  the 
child  to  present  herself  unless  she  also  presented  herself 
with  the  money  in  her  hand.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
offence  charged  against  the  defendant  was  disobedience  to 
the  attendance  order  issued  by  the  magistrates.  To  this 
charge  ho  pleaded  that  he  had  sufficiently  obeyed  the 
order  by  sending  his  child  to  the  school.  To  pay  tho  fees 
was  out  of  his  power ;  but  all  that  he  could  do  he  had 
done,  and  the  law  does  not  require  impossibilities.  Mr. 
Justice  Lindley  and  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  held  that  this  con¬ 
stituted  a  good  defence,  and  the  case  was  dismissed. 
Thereupon  the  School  Board  raised  the  question  afresh 
in  a  slightly  different  form.  Instead  of  charging  the 
defendant  with  disobedience  to  the  order  of  attendance, 
they  charged  him  with  disobedience  to  tho  by-laws  pro¬ 
viding  that  every  child  within  school  age  shall  receive  in¬ 
struction  for  a  specified  number  of  days  in  each  year.  Even 
if  attendance  at  school  could  be  accomplished  by  sending 
the  child  to  the  school  door,  receiving  instruction,  they 
argued,  required  that  she  should  come  and  remain  inside  ; 
and,  as  the  defendant  had  not  taken  the  necessary  steps  to 
cause  her  to  come  and  remain  inside,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  by-law.  The  magistrates  held,  however, 
that  the  two  offences  were  substantially  identical,  and  that 
their  action  in  the  second  case  must  be  governed  by  the 
decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  in  the  first  case. 
They  accordingly  dismissed  the  summons,  but  again  stated 
a  case  for  the  decision  of  the  Court.  On  Monday  five 
judges  sat  to  hear  the  arguments.  The  Attorney-General, 
who  appeared  for  the  School  Board,  contended  that  the 
decision  in  the  former  case  was  wrong.  The  Education 
Acts  impose  upon  a  parent  the  duty  of  seeing  that  his 
children  receive  education.  If  ho  chooses  to  perform  this 
duty  by  sending  them  to  school,  he  must  do  all  such  things 
as  will  ensure  their  admission  when  sent.  One  of  these 
necessary  things  is  to  pay  the  prescribed  fees,  or,  sup¬ 
posing  payment  to  be  impossible  by  reason  of  poverty,  to 
have  them  remitted.  The  defendant  had  done  neither  of 
these  things,  and  he  consequently  could  not  be  held  to 
have  obeyed  the  law,  which,  since  the  Act  of  1876,  re¬ 
quires  that  every  parent  shall  cause  his  child  to  receive 
instruction.  On  the  other  side  it  was  argued,  with  much 
ingenuity,  first,  that  the  case  ought  not  to  be  reheard, 
since  the  Judicature  Act  expressly  provided  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Divisional  Court  should  be  final,  and  this  deci¬ 
sion  had  been  given  bv  Mr.  Justice  Bindley  and  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Lopes.  When  this  contention  was  overruled,  on  the 
ground  that  all  that  the  Judicature  Act  meant  was  that 
the  decision  in  the  particular  case  was  to  be  final,  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  next  ui’ged  that  the  Education 
Act  of  1876  was  not  the  statute  on  which  the  information 
proceeded.  The  defendant  was  char’ged  with  the  breach  of 
a  by-law  made  under  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  later  Act  ought  not  to  be  imported  into 
the  controversy.  Tho  charge  was  not  that  the  defendant 
had  not  caused  the  child  to  receive  instruction,  but  that 
he  had  not  caused  the  child  to  attend  school.  Moreover,  the 
by-law  said  nothing  about  the  prepayment  of  fees,  and  if 
the  omission  to  prepay  them  was  to  be  made  a  criminal 
offence — as  in  effect  it  was  now  sought  to  make  it — the 
obligation  ought  to  be  specifically  stated.  The  provision 
enabling  the  School  Board  to  remit  the  fees  pointed  out  a 
method  in  which  a  father,  desiring  that  his  child  should 
receive  instruction,  might  get  what  he  wished  when  he' 
was  too  poor  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  statute  did  not  compel 
a  poor  parent  to  adopt  this  method,  and  consequently  the 
defendant  was  not  criminally  liable  for  omitting  to  adopt 
it.  He  had  done  what  he  had  been  ordei'ed  to  do  by 
causing  his  child  to  attend  school.  If  ho  had  been 
wrong  in  not  causing  his  child  to  receive  instruction  as 
Well  as  attend  school,  he  ought  to  have  been  proceeded 
against  under  the  Act  of  1876  and  not  under  the  Act  of 
1870. 

This  last  argument  infers  tho  counsel’s  belief  that  the 
defendant  had  clearly  broken  the  law,  though  there  mmkt 
be  some  doubt  whether  he  had  broken  the  precise  law 
which  he  was  accused  of  breaking.  It  would  have  been  a 
momentary  victory  if  the  SchoofBoard  had  been  convicted 
of  carelessness  in  their  selection  of  the  statute  under 
which  to  proceed,  and  there  was  at  least  the  chance  that 
they  might  give  up  the  contest  in  sheer  disgust  at  two 
successive  defeats.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory  the 
Court  held  that  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1S76  must  be  con¬ 
strued  together,  and  that  attendance  under  the  Act  of 
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1870  must  be  taken  as  defined  by  the  Act  of  1876. 
Thereupon  the  fabric  ingeniously  raised  for  the  defence 
came  at  once  to  the  ground.  “  The  attendance  order,” 
said  Lord  Coleridge,  “  was  an  order  for  the  child  to 
“  attend  the  school  to  receive  the  required  instruction, 
“  and  the  duty  of  the  parent  was  to  cause  the  child  to 
“  attend  to  receive  such  instruction.”  No  doubt  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  duty  may  be  excused  by  the  magistrates 
if  they  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  reasonable  cause  for 
the  child’s  Don-attendance.  But  when  once  the  order  has 
been  made  the  parent  is  bound  to  satisfy  the  magistrate 
that  he  has  obeyed  it,  or  has  at  least  made  reasonable 
efforts  to  obey  it.  In  this  case  the  defendant  had  done 
neither.  He  had  not  caused  the  child  to  attend  school  to 
receive  the  required  instruction,  because  the  payment  of 
the  school  fees  was  a  condition  precedent  of  so  doing,  and 
he  was  too  poor  to  pay  them.  He  had  not  made  reason¬ 
able  efforts  to  obey  the  order,  because  he  had  not  made 
proper  application  to  have  the  fees  remitted.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  therefore,  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  and  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  was  a 
wrong  decision.  They  had  held  that  an  attendance  order 
was  obeyed  by  sending  a  child  to  the  school  door.  He 
held  that  attendance  meant  effective  attendance,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  a  father  was  bound  to  do  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  ensure  that  the  child  would  bo  admitted  when 
sent.  With  this  definition  the  other  Judges  concurred. 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  held  that  in  the  Act  of  1870  the 
words  “  cause  to  attend  ”  were  used  in  a  sense  different 
from  the  ordinary  sense,  and  that  they  meant  sending  the 
•child  with  the  school  fee  in  its  hand.  Mr.  Justice  Watkin 
Williams  described  the  act  of  the  defendant  as  causing  his 
child  to  make  an  abortive  attempt  to  attend  school, 
whereas  what  the  law  requires  is  that  he  shall  cause  it 
really  to  attend.  The  case  was,  therefore,  remitted  to  the 
magistrates  to  see  that  the  defendant  obeys  the  law  for 
the  future. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Court  had  gone  the  other  way, 
it  might  have  been  found  necessary  to  have  passed 
an  Education  Act  Amendment  Act  during  the  present 
Session.  The  payment  of  the  school  fees  is  usually  the 
least  potent  of  the  causes  which  prevent  a  parent  from 
sending  a  child  to  school.  If  he  is  really  poor,  he  has 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  fees  remitted  ;  what 
he  cannot  get  remitted  is  the  loss  of  the  child’s  services 
or  the  trouble  of  seeing  that  it  goes  to  school  when  it  is 
sent.  Had  it  been  held  that  a  parent  could  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  apply  for  remission  of  the  fees,  and  that  he  had 
sufficiently  complied  with  the  law  by  regularly  sending 
his  child  to  the  school  door  without  them,  an  order  of 
attendance  would  have  meant  nothing  at  all.  Whenever 
a  parent  found  it  more  convenient  to  keep  his  child  at 
home,  he  would  have  taken  care  to  obey  the  law  by 
sending  it  every  morning  to  demand  a  free  admission. 
When  this  amusing  and  not  burdensome  ceremony  had 
been  gone  through,  the  child  would  have  been  sent  or 
put  to  work,  and  its  wages,  or  the  value  of  its  services, 
would  have  been  duly  credited  to  the  parent’s  account. 
Even  in  such  a  Session  as  the  present,  so  odd  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  drift  and  intention  of  recent  educational 
legislation  could  hardly  have  been  allowed  ;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  may  be  congratulated  on  being  spared  a 
troublesome  piece  of  business  when  its  hands  are  already 
over-full. 


BULGARIA. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Standard  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  a  full  ex¬ 
position  of  what  the  Prince  wishes  to  be  understood  as  his 
case  in  his  present  struggle  with  his  subjects.  The 
Prince  appears  to  have  been  delighted  at  being  “  inter- 
“  viewed,”  and  thought  himself  very  lucky  in  having  a 
really  good  opportunity  of  telling  all  his  long  sad  history 
to  Western  Europe.  On  no  point  was  he  more  earnest 
than  in  his  own  profound  reluctance  to  accept  tho  post 
which  was  forced  on  him.  Directly  he  heard  he  had  been 
elected,  he  told  the  German  Emperor  that  the  Bul¬ 
garians  might  ask  him  to  come,  but  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  go.  His  chief  cause  for  shunning 
tho  proposed  honour  was  the  absurdity  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  which  he  was  to  be  asked  to  swear.  It  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  Russian  Prince  with  vague  democratic 
leanings,  and  had  received  its  final  touches  from  a  group 


of  Bulgarian  democrats  at  Tirnova.  He  saw  that  such  a 
Constitution  would  never  work,  and  that  it  necessarily 
placed  all  power  in  the  hands  of  cliques  of  needy  adven¬ 
turers  who  had  no  real  influence,  and  no  other  ambi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  gaining  petty  personal  advantages. 
In  such  a  scheme  there  was  no  tenable  place  for  an 
honest  German  Prince.  But  he  was  not  his  own  master  ; 
and  when  the  Czar  insisted  that  he  must  become  a  Prince, 
and  swear  to  a  Constitution,  w'hether  absurd  or  sensible, 
he  went  and  swore.  Russia  was  bound  to  find  a  Prince 
for  the  Bulgaria  she  had  created,  and  Prince  Alexander 
of  Hesse  was  the  only  Prince  that  Russia  would  name  and 
Austria  would  accept.  The  Prince  felt  that  he  had  been 
born  under  an  evil  star.  He  alone  of  all  the  millions  of 
men  was  the  possible  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  his 
doom,  and  he  had  to  bear  it.  The  brand  of  Bulgaria  was 
on  his  brow ;  and,  like  Cain  or  the  Wandering  Jew, 
he  had  to  leave  his  once  happy  home  and  roam  in  the  arid 
deserts  and  fetid  marshes  of  Bulgarian  Constitutionalism. 
Nor  can  he  escape  from  his  curse.  It  is  always  hanging 
over  his  head.  After  the  death  of  the  late  Czar  he  made 
a  tour  to  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  explaining 
how  very  unhappy  he  was,  how  he  loathed  his  Bulgarian 
Ministers,  and  how  he  must  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous 
Constitution  to  which  he  had  sworn.  Everywhere  he  met 
the  same  answer.  He  might  swear  and  unswear  as  he 
pleased ;  he  might  accept,  break,  or  invent  constitutions 
according  to  his  fancy,  but  he  must  remain  the  Prince 
of  Bulgaria.  People  who  are  cursed  from  the  cradle  must 
realize  their  position.  There  is  no  use  in  their  whining 
over  their  lot,  and  all  the  three  Emperors  explained  to  the 
Prince  that  he  had  no  kind  of  choice  in  the  matter,  and 
that  stay  he  must.  Sad  and  dejected,  the  doomed  one 
went  back  to  his  detested  Principality,  and  resolved  that,  if 
he  had  to  stay  on  in  such  a  place,  he  would  at  least  see  if  a 
military  coup  d'etat  would  not  lessen  his  misery,  and  make 
life  in  Bulgaria  more  endurable. 

His  previsions  as  to  the  evils  that  would  come  upon  him 
when  he  was  left  alone  with  the  Bulgarians  and  their  Con¬ 
stitution  were  more  than  realized.  The  mass  of  the  people 
did  not  raise  in  him  any  peculiar  feelings  of  aversion,  and 
he  thought  the  country  full  of  natural  resources  and 
capable  of  improvement.  But  he  had  to  deal,  not  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  but  with  the  crowd  of  needy,  greedy, 
ignorant,  fanatical  adventurers,  with  grand  phrases  on 
their  lips  and  sordid  aims  in  their  hearts,  who  always 
come  to  the  top  in  a  country  new  to  political  life,  and  the 
Prince  found  that  men  like  these  cared  about  as  much  for 
the  improvement  of  Bulgarian  soil  as  they  cared  for  the 
improvement  of  Jupiter.  He  tried  a  Ministry  of  the. 
Right,  and  thought  that  he  had  got  hold  of  the  worst 
Ministry  the  world  could  furnish,  until  he  tried  a 
Ministry  of  the  Left,  and  found  that  he  had  been 
wrong,  and  a  worse  Ministry  was  possible.  Wrangles, 
intrigues,  and  jobs  occupied  all  the  time  that  should 
have  been  given  to  the  service  of  the  State.  And  there 
was  one  thing  in  the  leading  Bulgarians  that  shocked 
hife  honest  German  soul  more  than  anything  else.  They 
were  one  and  all  such  prodigious  liars.  They  told  him 
orders  had  been  carried  out  that  had  not  been  car¬ 
ried  out ;  they  lied  about  everything ;  they  lied  about 
him,  and  said  that  stones  ordered  for  the  roads  were  being 
used  for  his  palace,  and  that  new  taxes  were  imposed  only 
to  be  wasted  by  him  on  his  own  personal  luxury.  And, 
then,  every  one  was  so  corrupt.  He  could  not  find  one 
righteous  man  in  this  new  city  of  the  plain.  The  admi¬ 
nistration  was  corrupt,  the  Courts  were  corrupt,  the 
gendarmerie  were  corrupt  to  a  man.  If  the  Prince 
had  attempted  to  introduce  purity  by  dismissing  the 
impure,  he  would  have  had  to  dismiss  everybody ;  and 
how,  as  he  piteously  asked,  could  he  possibly  do 
that?  When  he  tried  to  show  those  who  surrounded 
him  that  the  Constitution  was  a  farce  ;  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  knew  and  cared  nothing  about  it;  and 
that  they  really  looked  to  their  Prince  as  they  had 
looked  to  the  Sultan,  his  unpleasant  friends  replied  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  his  use  of  any  amount  of  personal 
power,  so  long  as  he  used  it  to  promote  the  jobs  in  which 
they  themselves  took  an  interest.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Prince  was  not  speaking  the  truth.  The 
Bulgarian  Constitution  was  an  absurdity.  The  Bulgarians 
were  as  unfit  for  democratic  liberty  as  the  Russians 
would  be  if  it  was  given  them  now,  or  as  Spanish 
colonists  were  when,  half  a  century  ago,  they  set 
up  their  Republics.  Europe  made  the  same  mistake 
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in  giving  the  Bulgarians  more  liberty  than  they  could 
nse,  as  it  made  in  awarding  Greece  more  territory  than 
they  could  secure  for  her.  If  Bulgaria  was  left  to  itself, 
and  the  Prince  went  away,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Bulgaria  would  rapidly  pass  through  the  stages  of  a 
republic,  a  military  dictatorship,  and  a  foreign  pro¬ 
tectorate. 

But  the  clue  to  all  that  is  now  taking  place  in  Bulgaria 
is  that  the  Prince  will  not,  and  cannot,  go  away.  He 
may  affect  to  ask  the  Bulgarians  whether  they  would 
like  to  keep  him  or  to  let  him  go  ;  but  he  knows  that 
in  any  case  he  has  to  fulfil  his  doom.  He  must  stay, 
and  therefore  the  Bulgarians  must  answer  that  they 
wish  him  to  stay.  Anything  like  freedom  of  election 
is  quite  incompatible  with  such  a  situation.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  elections  are  being  held  after  the  approved 
fashion  when  princes  ask  for  plebiscites.  The  poll¬ 
ing  is  under  direct  military  supervision,  the  ballot- 
boxes  are  in  the  hands  of  partisans,  the  returns  are  made 
as  the  returning  officer  thinks  proper.  Opponents  who 
are  too  noisy  in  their  opposition  are  seized  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  The  Government  manages  the  elections  as  it 
manages  the  elections  in  Spanish  Republics,  and  as  it  has 
managed  them  in  Spain  itself,  and  used  to  manage  them 
in  France  under  the  Empire.  An  appeal  to  the  people 
always  ends  in  favour  of  those  who  make  it,  for  they  have 
the  means  at  their  command  of  getting  the  result  they 
wish.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  plebiscite  showed 
that  the  Italians  of  Nice  wished  their  territory  to  become 
French,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  plebiscites  will 
show  anything.  It  is  very  possible,  too,  that  plebiscites, 
although  they  can  have  but  one  result,  may  really  show 
the  real  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  rigorous  and  oppressive  than  the 
interference  of  the  Government  when  the  plebiscites  were 
taken  by  which  the  acts  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  confirmed  ; 
but  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the  peasantry 
at  that  time  wished  for  the  Empire.  The  Prince  is  confident 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Bulgarians  care  much 
more  for  him  than  for  the  Constitution,  and  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  his  assertion.  Then  the  Russian 
officials  who  surround  him  take  almost  as  leading  a  part 
in  the  election  as  he  does,  and  the  peasant  who  might 
hesitate  to  obey  the  wishes  of  a  Prince  is  anxious 
to  do  what  he  thinks  the  great  Czar  would  wish 
him  to  do.  Russia  does  not  officially  interfere  in 
the  matter.  The  Constitution  was  her  contrivance, 
and  she  can  hardly  in  decency  proclaim  its  futility ; 
and  the  Russian  Government  is  too  prudent  to  in¬ 
terfere  openly  in  a  matter  the  inevitable  end  of  which 
is  what  she  would  desire.  But  the  Russian  officials 
in  Bulgaria  know  that  the  Prince  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  leave  his  Principality,  and  therefore  they 
lend  their  countenance  to  all  the  steps  which  he  is 
taking  to  make  his  stay  there  more  satisfactory  to  him. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  will  have  his  way  now, 
and  then  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he 
can  do  for  the  land  of  his  enforced  adoption. 


JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 

THE  representatives  of  the  English  Jews  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  cause  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  per¬ 
secution  which  their  brethren  have  lately  been  undergoing 
in  Russia.  Serjeant  Simon,  whose  opinion  we  only  know 
from  the  account  given  of  it  in  Mr.  Green’s  letter  to  the 
Times,  appears  to  set  down  the  sufferings  of  the  Russian 
Jews  to  “their  general  rapacity,  and  to  the  crime  of 
“  usury  in  particular.”  This,  however,  is  only  true  of 
the  poorer  Jews,  and  even  their  sins  are  in  part  due  to 
the  neglect  of  their  “  richer  brethren,  who  are  selfishly 
“  heedless  of  the  education  of  the  masses.”  This  is  to 
us  a  wholly  new  view  of  the  effect  which  attendance  at 
school  will  have  upon  the  poor.  That  education  should 
encourage  thrift  and  industry  is  intelligible,  since  it 
naturally  quickens  the  scholar’s  sense  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  thrift  and  industry  are  obvious  ways 
of  making  money.  But  why  education  should  discourage 
usury  is  not  equally  clear.  It  would  rather  seem  that,  as 
lending  on  usury  is  an  obvious  and  easy  means  of  making 
a  little  money,  more  education  should  rather  suggest 
usury  than  suppress  it.  The  miserly  boy  who  reaps  a 
handsome  profit  out  of  his  schoolfellows’  necessities  when 


he  knows  their  pocket-money  to  be  exhausted  is  not  an 
unfamiliar  personage  in  stories  of  school  life,  but  he  is 
never  either  the  idlest  or  the  most  stupid  boy  of  the  lot. 
If  he  despises  the  graces  of  language,  he  is  at  least  quick 
at  figures,  and  knows  the  value  of  being  in  the  master’s 
good  books.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  wickedness  of 
taking  interpst  for  loans  would  bo  greatly  insisted  on  in 
Jewish  schools.  Such  teaching  might  seem  to  reflect 
upon  names  very  eminent  in  the  persuasion,  and  would 
have  the  additional  disadvantage  of  setting  the  master  at 
loggerheads  with  half  the  parents  with  whom  he  has  to 
do.  If  Serjeant  Simon  were  to  set  up  a  school  in  Russia 
and  try  the  experiment  of  giving  the  lessons  which  he 
wishes  his  co-religionists  to  lay  to  heart,  he  might  soon 
find  that  the  Jews  were  not  above  indulging  in  a  little 
persecution  on  their  own  account. 

Mr.  Green  traverses  the  Serjeant’s  whole  case.  Ho 
denies  that  the  Russian  Jews  are  badly  taught ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  much  better  taught  than  other  Russians,  and, 
indeed,  than  most  Christians  in  other  countries.  The 
Jewish  poor  speak  Russian  Polish  and  an  interesting 
language  called  Judeo-German.  French  is  taught  in  their 
schools,  though  Mr.  Green  prudently  does  not  say  whether 
they  speak  it,  and  “  they  know  Hebrew  almost  as  a  mother- 
“  tongue.”  Instead  of  their  misfortunes  being  the  result  of 
want  of  education,  it  is  their  education  that  has  helped  to 
bring  their  misfortunes  upon  them.  They  are  so  excep¬ 
tionally  well  taught  that  they  fill  rich  Christians  with 
jealousy  and  poor  Christians  with  envy.  It  is  sad,  of 
course,  that  Christians  should  not  be  superior  to  these 
mean  sentiments ;  but  when  Mr.  Green  tells  us  that 
Jewish  education  in  Russia  is  so  good  that  “  it  fits  the 
“  poorest  of  my  gifted  race  to  compete  with  the  most 
“  favoured  classes,  and  to  distance  altogether  the  less  cul- 
“  tured,”  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  wonder  that  they  are 
not.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people  are  in  a 
mental  condition  which  it  would  be  an  extreme  form  of 
politeness  to  describe  as  “  less  cultured.”  Consequently 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Russian  people  are  “  altogether 
“  distanced  ”  by  the  poorest  Jews.  Mr.  Green’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  ill  treatment  suffered  by  his  race  is  thus 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  reverse  of  that  given  by  Ser¬ 
jeant  Simon.  Without  attempting  to  decide  an  issue  of 
fact  upon  which  two  such  distinguished  witnesses  give 
conflicting  testimony,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Green’s 
theory  seems  by  far  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  An 
unpopular  race  is  almost  always  unpopular  by  reason  of 
its  virtues  rather  than  of  its  vices.  Vice,  in  the  long  run, 
seldom  leads  to  wealth  ;  and,  whatever  else  may  be  un¬ 
certain,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Jews 
are  wealthy — at  all  events,  wealthier  than  the  Christians 
of  the  corresponding  class.  If  the  Jews  would  only  get 
drunk  and  spend  their  money  recklessly,  there  would  bo 
very  little  temptation  to  persecute  them.  It  is  when  there 
are  no  pleasant  vices  which  can  be  trusted  to  provide 
the  correcting  whip  that  the  neighbourhood  thinks  it 
necessary  to  make  good  the  want.  The  detailed  exposition 
which  Mr.  Green  gives  of  his  brethren’s  merits  fully  con¬ 
firms  the  argument  drawn  from  analogy.  The  Russian 
Jews,  he  says,  “are  industrious,  thrifty,  sober,  and  intelli- 
“  gent.”  If  it  were  possible  that  these  virtues  should  co¬ 
exist  with  a  total  absence  of  any  desire  to  succeed  in  life, 
their  possessors  might  conceivably  bo  popular.  But  the 
Russian  Jews  are  not  exceptionally  deficient  in  this  quality. 
They  know  how  to  make  their  virtues  minister  to  their 
temporal  prosperity.  They  deserve  to  get  on  and  they  do 
get  on.  They  become,  Mr.  Green  assures  ns — and  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  believing  him— “  by  sheer  moral  force  of 
“  character  the  compeers  of  all,  the  masters  of  their  em- 
“  ployers,  and  the  patrons  of  their  would-be  betters.”  If 
this  is  at  all  a  true  account  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  they  are  persecuted,  but  that  there  is  a  single 
one  of  them  left  alive.  They  may  be  the  salt  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  earth,  but  when  their  savour  is  so  exceedingly  pun¬ 
gent,  the  salt  becomes  as  likely  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  men  as  if  it  had  lost  its  savour  altogether. 

The  two  Jewish  employments  which  Mr.  Green  singles 
out  for  special  mention  are  the  keeping  of  spirit  shops  and 
money-dealing.  As  regards  the  former,  the  Jews  are  com¬ 
pletely  and  vexatiously  proof  against  the  temptation  to  be 
their  own  best  customers.  “  They  never  get  drunk  nor 
“  become  brutalized — sins  of  omission,”  as  Mr.  Green  very 
justly  says,  “  not  forgiven  by  the  peasant.”  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  in  what  light  this  unnatural  moderation  is  regarded 
by  those  who  are  never  able  to  leave  a  tavern  sober.  The 
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Jewish  publican  is  believed  to  be  continually  on  the  watch 
for  ojiportunitics  of  adding  to  his  customei’’s  score  with¬ 
out  his  customer’s  consent.  ITo  keeps  sober,  not  because 
he  dislikes  getting  drunk — that  is  an  eccentricity  incon¬ 
ceivable  to  a  Russian  peasant ;  not  because  he  thinks 
drunkenness  wrong — that  is  an  affectation  of  morality 
which  would  be  extraordinary  in  a  Christian,  and  must  be 
wholly  unattainable  by  a  Jew;  but  simply  because,  when 
the  sober  man  makes  out  the  bill  of  the  drunken  man,  he 
can  arrange  the  items  to  his  taste.  The  point  at  which  a 
man  ceases  to  remember  what  liquor  he  has  ordered  is 
not  necessarily  the  point  at  which  he  has  ceased 
to  order  liquor,  and  however  sceptical  ho  may  bo 
of  the  amount  charged  to  him,  he  has  no  means  of 
disputing  it.  Mr.  Green  says  that,  of  the  thi’ee  millions 
of  Jews  in  Russia  and  Russian  Poland,  “  a  few  are  stated 
“  to  be  usurers.”  As  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  they  are 
“created  by  the  necessities  of  the  peasantry,”  since  the 
peasant’s  “  own  kith  and  kin  and  creed  will  not  lend  them 
“  a  rouble  to  save  them  from  starvation,”  we  will  frankly  say 
that  we  should  be  greatly  astonished  if  many  more  than  a 
few  are  not  usurers.  If  it  is  followed  with  judgment,  usury 
is  a  very  profitable  trade,  and  where  a  single  r  ace  has  from 
circumstances  the  monopoly  of  it,  the  demand  for  its 
exercise  must  be  great.  The  fact  that  usury  lends  itself 
more  than  most  legitimate  industries  to  extortion  and 
cruelty  does  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  industry 
without  which  a  community  cannot  very  well  exist.  The 
Russian  Jews  are  not  likely  to  be  disciples  of  Mr.  Ruskis, 
and  if  they  are  not,  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  re¬ 
membering  that,  if  their  books  are  to  show  a  profit,  bad 
security  must  mean  high  interest. 

The  one  thing  that  does  seem  strange  in  the  whole 
business  is  that  the  Russian  Government  has  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  greater  decision  to  put  down  the  persecution  of 
its  Jewish  subjects.  The  virtues  rve  have  been  dwelling 
on  may  be  very  irritating  to  the  peasantry,  but  they  are 
undoubtedly  profitable  to  the  country,  ft  is  the  more 
incumbent,  therefore,  upon  the  authorities  to  take  care 
that  these  unpopular  virtues  shall  be  guarded  against  the 
periodical  attacks  which  they  are  certain  to  incur  if  their 
possessors  are  left  to  the  protection  of  their  own  wits  and 
their  own  hands.  The  Czar  may  possibly  love  the  Jews 
no  better  than  his  subjects  love  them;  but  a  man  who  has 
to  receive  taxes,  instead  of  paying  them,  can  hardly  be 
ignorant  that  the  wealth  which  is  the  head  and  front  of  a 
Jew’s  offending  makes  him  as  valuable  to  Russia  as  he  is 
hateful  to  Russians.  # 


A  CHAPTER  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  HISTORY. 

IT  is  sometimes  imagined  or  assumed  that  a  free  profession  of 
Frotestantism  in  its  extremest  form,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  its  theological  merits  or  demerits,  is  at  least  a  sure  guarantee 
against  the  mediteval  horrors  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  in¬ 
tolerance.  Those  who  so  reason  cannot  indeed  have  very 
adequately  mastered  the  first  century  of  Protestant  history  and 
theology  in  Europe.  But  it  is  to  another  and  more  remote  regipn 
that  we  would  now  direct  their  attention,  partly  under  the 
guidance  of  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of  Good  Words,  who  in  a 
paper  on  Sir  Henry  Vane  gives  some  details  of  New  England  life 
which  may  startle  many  even  of  those  who  have  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  early  experiences  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  To  ordinary 
English  readers  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  is  probably  most 
familiar  as  the  hero  and  victim  of  that  strange  scene  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  Cromwell  marched 
two  files  of  musketeers  into  the  House,  and,  in  reply  to 
Sir  Henry’s  indignant  protest,  “This  is  not  honest,  yea  it  is 
against  morality  and  common  honesty,”  as  we  are  told,  “  fell 
a-railing,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Oh,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Henry  Vane.’  ”  They 
will  remember,  too,  that  the  same  vigour  and  independence  of 
character,  which  made  him  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Protector  in 
1653,  rendered  him  obnoxious  twenty  years  later  to  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  Restoration,  and  led  to  his  execution  for  high 
treason,  though  ho  had  taken  no  part  in  the  death  of  the  King. 
He  was  then  only  fifty  years  old,  hut  his  public  career  began  very 
early,  and  we  are  concerned  with  one  of  the  first  and  least 
familiar  chapters  of  his  biography  when  he  was  seeking  in  the  new 
world  “to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  pure  gospel,”  which,  under  the 
rule  of  Charles  I.  and  Laud,  he  had  found  unattainable  at  homo. 
He  complained  bitterly,  we  are  told,  that  in  England  no  clergy¬ 
man  would  administer  the  Communion  to  him  standing,  which, 
however,  he  must  have  known  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Anglican  Prayer-book.  Some  years  before  the  colony  of  New 
England  had  been  founded  by  a  body  of  Puritan  settlers, 
who  received  a  Charter  from  the  Crown,  with  power 
to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  who  professed  the 


innocent  and  seemingly  liberal  design  of  “  letting  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  with  the  grace  and  leave  of  the  King,  make  a 
peaceable  secession,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  and  exercise  of  their 
own  persuasions  about  the  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 
They  proceeded  at  once  to  establish  a  system,  of  which  the  leading 
features  were  a  rejection  of  episcopacy,  of  the  use  of  “  Common 
Prayer,”  and  Church  ceremonies.  Each  congregation  of  wor¬ 
shippers  was  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  “  Church,” 
bound  to  other  “  Churches  ”  bv  no  ties  hut  those  of  mutual 
charity,  though  for  some  reason  they  carefully  eschewed  the  name 
of  Independents,  and  at  first — rather  unintelligibly — declared 
that  “  they  did  not  separate,  and  wero  not  separate,  from  the 
Church  of  England.”  In  October  1635  three  notable  strangers 
from  England  landed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  join  the  New 
England  colony,  John  Winthrop,  afterwards  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  is  called  by  Mather  the  “  New  English  Nehemiah  ” ; 
the  notorious  Hugh  Peters,  afterwards  Chaplain  to  Cromwell, 
who  preached  in  favour  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I. ;  and  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  who  within  three  months  of  his  arrival  was  “  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Chureh  of  Boston,”  and  in  the  following 
spring  was  elected  first  a  freeman  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  then  Governor,  being  just  twenty-four  years  old.  He  had 
already  signalized  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Peters,  by  procuring  a  public  admonition  to  Winthrop  for  his 
“  over  leniency  in  dealing  with  evil  doers,”  which  he  humbly  pro¬ 
mised  to  amend  by  “  taking  a  more  strict  course  ”  for  the  future. 

But  more  serious  difficulties  than  this  awaited  the  new  Governor, 
which  curiously  illustrate  the  standard  of  religious  sobriety  and 
tolerance  recognized  among  those  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
milder  yoke  of  the  State  religion  in  England.  The  first  great 
question,  which  was  indeed  in  train  two  years  before  Vane  became 
Governor,  is  one  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  modern  reader  to  hear  of 
without  a  smile,  though  at  the  time  it  threw  the  whole  colony 
into  a  blaze  and  set  every  one  by  the  ears.  This  was  the  great 
red  flag  question.  In  1 634  a  certain  zealot  of  the  name  of  Eudicott 
tore  the  red  cross  out  of  the  flag  at  Salem,  and  justified  his  act 
on  the  ground  that  “it  was  given  to  the  King  of  England  by  the 
Pope  as  an  ensign  of  victory,  so  a  superstitious  thing,  and  a 
relick  of  Antichrist.”  After  mature  deliberation  on  this  knotty 
point  it  was  resolved  that  the  red  cross  should  be  expunged  from 
all  the  flags  except  the  one  at  Castle  Island,  but  the  exception 
somehow  was  ignored,  and  hence  Thomas  Miller,  the  mate  of  the 
Hector,  an  English  ship  in  the  harbour,  complained  to  the  new 
Governor  that  all  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  traitors  and 
rebels  siuce  the  King’s  colours  were  not  hoisted  on  the  fort.  Vane 
was  very  angry  and  Miller  was  forced  to  apologize,  hut  it  was  not 
thought  pleasant  to  have  such  stories  carried  back  to  England,  and 
the  Governor  accordingly  summoned  the  masters  of  the  fifteen 
English  vessels  in  harbour,  and  explained  to  them  that  unfor¬ 
tunately  no  royal  flag  could  he  found  in  the  Colony;  he  probably 
omitted  to  give  as  the  reason  that  they  had  all  been  purposely  de¬ 
faced.  On  this  two  of  them  offered  to  present  a  flag,  which  the 
Governor  accepted,  after  first  protesting  that  the  settlers  thought 
the  cross  on  it  idolatrous.  And  thus  the  red  flag  was  at  last  hoisted 
in  spite  of  the  emphatic  remonstrances  of  both  magistrates  and 
clergy.  But  when  soon  afterwards  the  Parliamentary  Army  in 
England  also  adopted  this  same  idolatrous  banner  of  St.  George, 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  at  once  replaced  it  on  all  their 
ensigns  “  till  the  State  of  England  shall  alter  the  same,  which  we 
much  desire.”  But  their  desire  was  not  gratified,  and  in  their 
exultation  at  the  triumph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — as  the 
Puritans  understood  the  term — at  home,  they  appear  to  have  quite 
forgotten  it  themselves,  and  the  idolatrous  emblem  was  thenceforth 
quietly  retained. 

The  next  dispute  was  not  so  easily  settled,  and  in  fact  led 
eventually  to  Vane’s  return  to  England  in  the  following  year.  The 
year  before  he  landed  at  Boston  there  had  come  from  England  a 
certain  Anne  Ilutchinsou,  “  a  woman  (according  to  her  admirers) 
of  such  admirable  understanding  and  profitable  and  sober  carriage 
that  she  won  a  powerful  party  in  the  country.”  But  she  used  this 
power  to  “  weaken  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  towards 
the  ministers,”  and  denounced  all  fixed  rules  of  faith  or 
conduct  on  the  plea  of  herself  possessing  “  a  new  rule  of 
practice  by  immediate  revelation,”  though  she  disclaimed  any 
miraculous  aids.  She  moreover  took  to  preaching,  or  at  least  to 
delivering  public  addresses  to  assemblies  of  women,  criticizing  the 
sermons  preached  on  the  previous  Sunday,  which  the  ministers, 
not  unnaturally  perhaps,  did  not  quite  appreciate,  especially  as  she 
not  only  added  instructions  of  her  own  containing  some  very 
queer,  and  not  very  intelligible  heresies,  hut  also  gently  stigmatized 
them  as  “  Baal’s  priests,  Popish  factors,  Scribes,  Pharisees,  and 
opposers  of  Christ,”  which  they  thought  “  very  hard  to  bear.” 
Governor  Vane  supported,  while  Deputy-Governor  Winthrop 
vehemently  opposed  her,  and  in  spite  of  the  Court  ordering  a 
general  last  to  be  kept,  he  informs  us  that  “  the  difference  in  the 
said  points  of  religion  increased  more  and  more.”  A  denial  of  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  heaven  and  hell  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  points  mooted  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
friends,  hut  their  grand  offence  consisted  in  their  charging  the 
ministers  with  teaching  the  deadly  doctrine  of  “  a  covenant  of 
works.”  As  neither  fasting  nor  argument  availed  anything,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  determined  to  adopt  more 
efficacious  remedies.  For  they  had  already  decided — not  very 
consistently  with  their  original  professions  and  protests — 
that  “  it  is  impious  ignorance  to  say  men  ought  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience,”  whereas  “  religion  admits  of  uo 
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eccentric  notions,”  and  “  for  tire  security  of  the  flock  we  pen  up 
the  wolf.”  Archbishop  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber — or  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  for  that  matter — could  have  said  no  more. 
Mr.  John  Grossmith,  who  had  preached  against  three  persons  who 
were  under  a  covenant  of  works,  was  fined  40k  and  ordered  to 
make  public  confession  of  his  fault  in  every  church.  Mrs.  Hutchin¬ 
son  herself  and  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  being  con¬ 
victed  of  sedition  and  contempt,  were  excommunicated  and 
banished.  She  went  first  to  Jthode  Island,  and  after  her  husband’s 
death  removed  to  Long  Island,  where  she  perished  miserably  in  a 
massacre  of  colonists  by  the  Indians,  who  were  making  reprisals 
for  a  treacherous  slaughter  of  their  own  people  by  the  Dutch 
settlers.  The  news  of  her  death  was  welcomed  with  undisguised 
satisfaction  at  Massachusetts,  where  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welde,  who 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  her,  after  observing  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  the  Indians  had  burnt  her  alive,  proceeds  to 
improve  the  occasion  in  the  following  merciful  and  Christian 
strain : — 

But  slain  it  seems  she  is,  according  to  all  reports.  I  never  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  those  parts  did  ever  before  this  commit  the  like  outrage 
upon  any  family  or  families ;  and  therefore  God’s  hand  is  the  more  ap¬ 
parently  seen  herein,  to  pick  out  this  woeful  woman  and  make  her,  and 
those  belonging  to  her,  an  unheard-of  heavy  example  of  their  cruelty  above 
all  others. 

Meanwhile  the  rival  parties  represented  by  Vane  and  Wintbrop, 
who  succeeded  him  as  Governor,  did  not  get  on  very  comfortably 
together,  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  to  take  more  rigorous 
measures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Vane,  who  disapproved 
of  persecution  on  all  sides,  wisely  determined  to  return  to  England, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  always  used  whatever  in¬ 
fluence  he  had  at  home  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonists  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who,  under  the  rigid  Puritan  supremacy  which  followed 
on  his  departure,  went  on  from  had  to  worse.  He  was  himself 
shamefully  persecuted  by  Cromwell,  as  a  consistent  opponent  of 
every  form  of  arbitrary  government.  In  New  England  proscrip¬ 
tion,  fine,  banishment,  and  capital  punishment  became  the  order  of 
the  day  for  Anglicans,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  Adamites,  and  other 
such,  “  unhappy  sectaries  and  energumens.”  Not  only  did  the 
“  Blue  Code  ” — so  named  apparently  as  seeming  to  he  written  in 
blood — strictly  forbid  “reading  the  Common  Prayer,  keeping 
Christmas  Day  or  saints’  days,  making  mince  pies,  or  playing  on 
any  instrument  except  the  drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  Jews’ harp,” 
which  were  supposed  to  have  a  kind  of  Biblical  flavour  about 
them;  it  also  forbade  mothers  to  kiss  their  babies  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  enjoined  that  no  one  should  run  or  walk  in  his  garden, 
or  elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting.”  Readers 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter  will  readily  understand  the  moral  results 
of  this  sort  of  legislation.  As  to  religious  toleration,  “If,”  says 
one  of  their  leading  writers  of  that  day,  “  after  men  continue 
in  obstinate  rebellion  against  the  light,  the  civil  magistrate  shall 
still  walk  towards  them  in  soft  and  gentle  commiseration,  his 
softness  and  gentleness  is  excessive  large  to  foxes  and  wolves,  hut 
his  bowels  are  miserably  straitened  and  hardened  against  the  poor 
sheep  and  lambs  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  frustrating  the  end  of 
Christ's  coming,  but  a  direct  advancing  it,  to  destroy  the  bodies  of 
those  wolves  who  seek  to  destroy  t’..e  souls  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.”  It  is  a  curious  satire  on  human  weakness  and  in¬ 
consistency  that  the  hideous  system  of  persecution  enjoined  in 
New  England  by  the  very  men  who  had  fled,  as  they  elegantly 
expressed  it,  from  “  those  proud  Anakimes,  the  tiranous  bishops, 
and  their  proud  and  profane  supporters  and  cruel  defenders  ”  under 
Charles  I.,  was  at  last  brought  to  an  end  after  the  Restoration  by 
a  peremptory  order  from  Charles  II.  There  are  no  crimes  like 
those  that  are  wrought  in  the  name  of  liberty. 


THE  COMET. 

THE  appearance  of  a  large  comet  in  the  northern  heavens, 
though  sudden,  was  not  unexpected  by  astronomers.  Tele¬ 
grams  from  Cordoba,  Brazil,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
warned  them  that  a  bright  comet,  first  seen  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  on  May  26,  was  wending  its  way  northwards.  Tho 
exact  day  when  it  would  first  show  itself  above  the  northern 
horizon  was  a  little  doubtful ;  but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
telegram  announcing  that  it  would  be  near  the  prominent  star 
£  Aurigce  on  June  26  has  been  verified  by  the  event.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  prediction  in  tbo  newspapers  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  public  ;  and  thus  the  comet  has  been  treated  as 
one  of  those  unexpected  visitations  which  were  formerly  believed 
to  portend  wars,  pestilences,  and  famines,  and  which  are  even  now 
supposed  to  have  some  unexplained  connexion  with  “  pheno¬ 
menal  ”  weather.  A  glance  at  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
with  respect  to  comets  may  serve  to  dispel  some  of  the  illusions 
to  which  a  certain  class  of  the  public  still  clings. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  mass  or  amount  of  ponderable 
matter,  even  in  the  largest  comets,  must  be  exceedingly  small  in 
comparison  with  the  mass  of  any  of  the  planets.  But  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  collision  was  sufficient  to  terrify  the  nervous ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  discovery  of  the  intimate  relationship,  if  not 
absolute  identity,  between  a  swarm  of  meteors  and  a  comet  that 
these  fears  were  really  shown  to  be  groundless.  We  can  only 
briefly  refer  to  the  steps  by  which  this  connexion  was  established 
between  two  classes  of  bodies  differing  so  much  in  the  aspect  ■ 
which  they  present  to  us. 


In  the  year  1 866  there  occurred,  on  Nov-ember  1 3,  a  very  remark¬ 
able  shower  of  meteors  or  shooting  stars,  and  these  exceptional  dis¬ 
plays  were  found  to  have  recurred  at  intervals  of  33!  years.  It  was 
shown  by  somewhat  abstruse  calculations,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  that  if  a  meteor  swarm  revolved  round  the  sun  in  an 
oval  path  in  exactly  33  j  years,  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  planets 
would  be  exactly  such  as  had  been  observed.  Hence  it  appeared 
that  these  meteors  must  perform  their  revolution  in  33^  years,  and 
it  was  then  inferred  that  they  must  be  moving  in  the  same  path 
as  a  comet  observed  in  the  year  1866,  a  few  months  before  the 
display  of  shooting  stars.  Further  evidence  was  supplied  by  the 
discovery  that  the  path  of  the  well-known  August  meteors  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  great  comet  of  1862,  and  that  a  shower  of 
meteors  annually  observed  in  April  followed  the  track  of  the  great 
comet  of  1S61,  through  the  tail  of  which  the  earth  is  believed  to 
have  passed.  But  it  was  in  1872  that  the  most  interesting  facts 
in  connexion  with  the  relation  between  comets  and  meteoi'3  were 
brought  to  light.  Towards  the  end  of  1872  astronomers  were 
eagerly  expecting  Biela’s  periodical  comet,  which  had  excited 
their  attention  in  1 846  by  its  splitting  up  into  two  distinct  bodies ; 
but  it  was  sought  in  vain.  In  its  place,  however,  appeared,  at 
theendof  November, a  striking  display  of  meteors, and  subsequently, 
on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December,  a  comet  was  observed  in  the 
track  which  the  meteor-stream  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken. 
It  has  been  inferred,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  earth 
actually  passed  through  one  of  the  heads  of  Biela’s  comet  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1872,  and  that  the  only  effect  was  a  shower  of  shooting 
stars.  At  a  little  distance  the  meteor-swarm  would  seem  to  have 
presented  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  comet.  The  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  which  connects  comets  and  meteors  is  still 
further  strengthened  by  the  examination  of  their  spectra.  By  the 
help  of  the  spectroscope  it  is  found  that  the  light  of  comets  is 
derived  to  a  great  extent  from  glowing  vapour  of  carbon  in  some 
form  or  other,  and  it  has  also  been  shown  that  meteoric  stones 
which  have  fallen  on  the  earth  give  oft',  when  heated  in  a 
vacuum,  vapours  producing  the  same  spectra  as  those  observed  in 
comets. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  is  neither  a 
solid  nor  a  gaseous  body,  but  a  mere  cluster  of  discrete  meteoric 
particles  through  which  the  earth  might  pass  without  experiencing 
any  effect  beyond  that  of  a  startling  shower  of  shooting  stars, 
and  that  the  head  is  composed  of  gases  evolved  from  these  meteors 
under  the  combined  action  of  the  sun’s  heat  and  the  rarefaction  of 
space.  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  tails  the  most  plausible 
theory  appears  to  he  that  they  are  due  to  a  repulsive  force, 
emanating  from  the  sun  (possibly  electrical),  which  acts  on  the 
gases  evolved  from  the  nucleus,  and  generates  tails  in  different 
directions  according  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  gases. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  general  history  of  comets,  we 
may  refer  to  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the  present  comet. 
The  first  point  that  calls  for  remark  is  the  circumstance  that  this 
comet  is  moving  along  the  same  track  (approximately)  as  that  of 
the  comet  of  1807.  Now,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  great 
comet  which  was  seen  last  year  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was 
found  to  be  travelling  in  the  same  path  as  that  of  the  comet  of 
1843.  In  both  cases  it  appears  difficult  to  account  for  the  return 
of  the  comet  within  such  a  short  time.  And  if  the  comet  had 
regularly  reappeared  at  short  intervals,  it  ought  to  have  been  seen 
at  former  apparitions  of  which  there  appears  to  he  no  record.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  thus  forced  on  us  that  there  may  be  two 
or  more  comets  travelling  in  the  same  track.  This  would  quite 
accord  with  what  we  know  of  meteor-streams,  there  being  decided 
evidence  of  aggregations  of  these  particles  at  different  parts  of  their 
orbit. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  of  this  comet.  Mr.  Huggins 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  photograph  showing  two  bright 
lines  in  the  ultra-violet  region,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
spectrum  of  the  vapour  of  carbon  (in  some  form).  At  Greenwich 
Observatory  bands  were  observed  in  the  green,  the  blue,  and  the 
violet  corresponding  to  bands  in  the  spectrum  given  by  carbon  in  the 
blue  part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  has  hitherto  been  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  comet-bands  indicated  carbon  in  this  form  or 
in  that  exhibited  by  a  vacuum-tube  containing  a  carbon  compound 
in  a  highly  rarefied  state.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Professor  II.  Draper  of  New  York  has  obtained  a  photograph, 
of  the  comet,  though  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  photographing 
its  spectrum  as  Mr.  Huggins  has  done. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  appearance  of  the  comet,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  by  J  uly  3  the  light  will  have  diminished  to 
one-third  and  by  July  16  to  one-tenth  of  the  brightness,  when 
the  comet  first  appeared  on  June  22.  Such  calculations,  however, 
are  necessarily  subject  to  some  uncertainty,  as  we  are  still 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  determine  the 
brightness  of  cornels.  The  northward  motion  of  the  comet 
also  has  a  great  effect  on  its  visibility  in  raising  it  above 
the  mists  of  the  horizon  and  in  clearing  it  from  the  effect  of 
twilight.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  expect  this  comet 
to  remain  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  naked  eye  for  some  little 
time  to  come.  In  the  telescope  it  is  likely  to  prove  even  a  more 
interesting  object  than  the  comet  of  1874. 
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THE  BALCOMBE  TRAGEDY. 

IT  is  natural  enough  that  the  circumstances  of  the  murder  which 
took  place  on  the  Brighton  line  at  the  beginning  of  this  week 
should  have  suggested  to  the  industrious  journalist  the  famous 
Briggs-Miiller  transaction  at  Old  Ford.  That  murder  is  famous 
not  merely  in  history  but  in  literature.  For  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
as  all  men  know,  endeavoured  to  prove,  not  merely  by  written 
but  by  spoken  words,  to  the  British  Philistine  that  it  was  well 
that  things  should  be  so.  The  British  Philistine  did  not  see  it ; 
but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  British  Philistine  not  to  see  it. 
Now,  the  tunnels  of  the  Brighton  Railway  have  acquired  a  historic 
celebrity  not  inferior  to  that  once  possessed  by  the  very  unromantic 
piece  of  line  which  passes  the  place  where  matches  which  “  strike 
only  on  the  box  ”  are  made.  The  Ncwcomes  had  already  assured 
these  tunnels  their  place  in  literary  memory ;  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  a  real  and  not  a  fictitious  drama  should  give  them 
additional  celebrity.  They  (or  one  of  them)  have  demonstrated, 
or  helped  to  demonstrate,  yet  once  more  (we  wish  it  could  be  for 
the  last  time),  the  almost  inconceivable  stupidity  of  the  English 
police.  There  is  probably  not  another  country  in  the  civilized 
world  where  such  a  thing  as  happened  on  this  occasion  could  have 
happened.  There  was  a  time  when  we  had,  properly  speaking,  no 
police.  We  had  political  spies  paid  ad  hoc ;  we  had  thieftakers 
whose  morality  was  doubtful,  but  who  managed  when  it  pleased 
them  to  take  thieves.  But  it  was  borne  in  upon  us  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  police,  and  a  police  we  have  with  a  vengeance.  “  Do 
not  adopt  our  institutions  d  demi,  my  friend,”  said  the  Prince 
Montcontour.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
several  Commissioners  of  Police,  an  elaborate  county  and  borough 
force,  a  Director  of  Criminal  Investigation,  and  everjthing  hand¬ 
some  about  us.  But  the  two  chief  functions  of  a  regularly  consti¬ 
tuted  agence  des  mceurs — the  suppression  of  scandals  which  may 
affect  the  innocent,  and  the  detection  of  crimes  which  can  only  con¬ 
cern  the  guilty — we  have  not,  at  any  rate,  in  a  state  of  performance. 
A  short  time  ago  a  trumpery  and  obviously  impossible  case  of  alleged 
fraud  on  a  Co-operative  Society  was  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  was  reported  in  full,  with  the  name  of  the  victim.  Our  agents 
provocateurs  are  instant  iu  the  fabrication  of  affecting  stories 
whereby  to  tempt  unhappy  chemists  to  supply  deleterious  drugs 
for  the  relief  of  too-confiding  damsels,  in  inducing  casual 
tobacconists  to  book  io  to  I  bar  one  on  suburban  races,  in  pre¬ 
vailing  on  good-natured  publicans  to  supply  half-a-pint  of  beer  to 
thirsty  souls  five  minutes  before  or  five  minutes  after  the  sacred 
hours  prescribed  by  an  all-wise  Legislature.  But  when  a  real  and 
terrible  crime  presents  itself  they  are,  like  the  American  carter, 
“  not  equal  to  the  occasion.”  They  reverse  the  lesson  often  taught 
in  childhood  ;  they  can  make  a  stone,  but  can  by  no  means  break 
one.  It  is  easy  to  manufacture  a  crime ;  hard  and  troublesome  to 
detect  one.  And  yet  anything  more  simple  than  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  murder  on  the  Brighton  Railway  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  conceive. 

We  take  the  facts  as  they  are  reported,  with  insignificant 
differences,  by  a  large  number  of  independent  authorities ;  and  we 
may  observe  that  the  recapture  of  the  man  Lefroy,  or  even  his 
demonstrative  innocence,  does  not  affect  that  part  of  the  question 
which  is  really  important  to  the  public  in  the  very  least.  On 
Monday  last,  when  the  afternoon  Brighton  express  reached 
Preston,  the  outlying  station  for  Brighton  w'here  tickets  are 
taken,  a  person  was  noticed  either  in,  or  leaning  out  of,  a  first- 
class  compartment  in  a  condition  of  much  dilapidation.  The 
carriage  itself  was  in  a  still  more  suspicious  state,  being  covered 
with  blood.  The  dilapidated  person  gave  himself  out  as  a 
journalist,  by  name  Arthur  Lefroy,  and  by  domicile  an  inhabitant 
of  Wallington,  a  suburb  of  Croydon.  lie  proceeded  to  what 
on  the  face  of  it  must  be  described,  in  the  language  of  fiction,  as 
“  a  story  of  a  cock  and  of  a  bull,  and  of  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
of  a  countryman,  and  of  a  pistol  shot.”  We  need  not  recite  this 
story,  which  everybody  has  by  this  time  read.  The  suspicions  of 
the  police  were,  we  are  told,  aroused,  but  they  were  aroused  in  a 
most  astoundingly  inefficient  fashion.  While  they  assigned  the 
doctor,  whom  he  demanded,  to  the  wounded  person,  they  had 
ample  time  to  find  out  whether  that  wounded  person’s  story  of  a 
business  errand  to  Brighton  was  true,  whether  any  trace  of  the 
elderly  gentleman  and  the  countryman  was  to  be  fouud  on  the  line, 
whether  the  nature  of  the  interesting  victim’s  wounds  corresponded 
to  the  account  he  gave  of  the  audacious  countryman’s  maleficence. 
All  this  could  have  been  done  very  speedily,  very  effectively,  and 
without  exciting  the  least  scandal  as  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lefroy’s 
precious  reputation.  We  dismiss  the  story  of  a  watch  and  chain 
having  been  found  in  Mr.  Lefroy’s  boot  as  incredible,  for  even  a 
British  policeman  knows  that  watch-pockets  in  that  portion  of 
the  attire  of  a  gentleman  have  not  yet  been  introduced.  The  one 
glimmering  of  reason  which  the  conduct  of  the  police  displayed 
only  serves  to  illuminate  their  darkness  still  further.  They  sub¬ 
mitted  with  a  childlike  docility  to  Mr.  Lefroy’s  demand  to  be 
taken  home  without  doing  his  errand  in  Brighton.  They  did  not 
ask  the  surgeon  as  to  the  nature  of  his  wounds  or  impertinently 
discuss  the  presence  of  a  coin  known  as  a  “  Hanover  medal"  in 
some  numbers  in  his  pocket.  They  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  wait  for  the  result  of  the  idle  formality  of  a  search  alon"  the 
line.  But  they  did  send  a  detective  with  him  to  his  home.  This 
promising  member  of  the  profession  of  M.  Claude,  according  to 
one  account,  “  left  his  companion  and  returned  a  little  later.” 
According  to  another,  he  allowed  him  to  change  his  clothes,  but 
did  not  observe  the  precautions  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  on  a  much 


less  momentous  occasion.  The  result  might,  one  would  think, 
have  been  predicted  by  a  tolerably  intelligent  child  of  the  age  of 
live  years  or  thereabouts.  The  policeman  inquired  of  the  persons 
of  the  house,  “  Ubi  est  ille  Toad-in-the-Hole  ?  ”  and  he  received 
the  traditional  answer,  “  Et  responsum  ab  omnibus,  ‘  non  est 
inventus.’  ”  The  Feast  of  the  Invention  of  Mr.  Lefroy  ought  to 
be  a  green-letter  one  in  the  police  calendar.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  wre  do  not  assume  the  guilt  of  this  polyonymous 
journalist  and  dramatic  author.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  also, 
that  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  facts  as  reported. 
There  may  be  no  murder  in  the  case.  The  unfortunate  Mr.  Gold 
may  have  overbalanced  himself  and  dropped  out  of  the  window. 
The  countryman  may  be  a  real  countryman,  and  may,  not  content 
with  shooting  Mr.  Lefroy,  have  subsequently  scratched  him,  torn 
off  his  collar,  and  generally  maltreated  him  out  of  pure  exu¬ 
berance  of  conscious  and  maleficent  power.  The  police  may  not 
have  had  half  the  facts  to  go  upon  which  industrious  reportage  has 
amassed  for  the  benefit  of  newspaper  readers.  But  when  the 
amplest  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  possibilities,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Brighton  police  remains  utterly  inexplicable.  Had 
they  feared  to  cast  inevitable  suspicion  on  a  possibly  innocent  man, 
their  feelings  would  have  been  at  least  respectable.  But,  as  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out,  no  such  suspicion  need  have  been 
cast.  A  certain  period  of  rest  aud  medical  care  was  most  reason¬ 
able  to  prescribe  to  the  victim,  according  to  his  own  statement  of 
a  murderous  outrage.  During  this  period  every  material  in¬ 
quiry  might  have  been  completed.  The  authorities  may,  indeed, 
urge  that  they  could  not  anticipate  the  imbecility  of  their  dele¬ 
gate.  But  it  has  got  to  be  shown,  first,  whether  the  orders 
given  to  that  delegate  were  such  as  to  guard  against  any  mishap, 
and,  secondly,  what  was  the  reason  for  ruuning  the  risk  which  the 
police  ran.  An  innocent  man  in  Lefroy’s  position  could  have  no 
motion  for  evasion,  which  could  only  give  him  trouble  in  the  long 
run.  A  guilty  man  should  have  been  allowed  no  chance  of 
attempting  it. 

With  a  wonderful,  if  not  altogether  intelligent,  unanimity  the 
newspapers  have  been  recommending,  as  they  recommended  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  the  adoption  of  the  American  system  of  no 
compartments  aud  continuous  carriages.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
it  is  somewhat  superfluous  to  offer  advice.  The  general  public 
will,  no  doubt,  finally  express  its  opinion,  and  that  opinion  will  be 
followed  with  the  decent  reluctance  which  Railway  Companies 
always  show.  The  advantages  of  the  two  systems  can  be  very 
easily  contrasted.  Pullman  cars  have  now  run  for  some  years  on 
English  lines  (including  the  very  one  on  which  this  disaster  hap¬ 
pened),  and  public  saloon  carriages  on  many  others.  The  Pull¬ 
man  or  the  saloon  does  not,  it  may  be  remarked,  offer  a  complete 
security  against  such  proceedings  as  those  of  Muller  and  the 
“  countryman,”  though  that  security  is  very  considerably  increased. 
Only  the  genuine  and  complete  gangway  system,  with  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  classes,  could  altogether  allay  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
which  will  certainly  not  be  lessened  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  light¬ 
hearted  answer  to  Mr.  Sheridan  on  Thursday  night.  Now  there 
are  not  many  murderers,  and  there  are  a  very  great  many  objec¬ 
tionable  companions.  “  Take  my  life,  but  spare  my  collar,”  said 
the  traditional  dandy  to  the  highwayman.  According  to  Mr. 
Lefroy’s  story,  the  malefactor  in  this  case  was  equally  hostile  to 
life  and  to  collars.  But  ferocity  of  this  kind  is  rare ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  traveller  would  have  to  choose  between  a  possibility 
of  being  very  unpleasantly  murdered  and  a  practical  certainty 
of  draughts,  neighbourhood  of  persons  whose  command  of  the 
minor  refinements  of  manner  is  limited,  and  an  infinitely  in¬ 
creased  danger  of  the  abominable  nuisance  of  forced  conversation, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  show  his  distaste  for  that  amusement  in 
a  decided  and  churlish  manner.  It  is  for  English  taste  to 
decide  which  is  best  worth  having,  the  probability  of  privacy  and 
the  possibility  of  meditation,  or  the  freedom  from  the  off-chance  of 
murderous  or  criminal  assault.  The  rapid  improvement  of  the 
tricycle  perhaps  offers  an  alternative  to  those  finical  persons  who, 
not  being1  able  to  afford  po3t  horses,  would  rather  travel  with  a 
murderer  than  with  one  who  insists  ou  talking  without  h’s  on  a 
subject  he  knows  nothing  about.  But,  without  prejudicing  the 
new  demand  for  a  further  Americanization  of  our  institutions,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  danger  of  things  as  they  are 
may  be  immensely  modified  “  with  brains.”  Ropes  and  electric 
bells  are  capital  things,  though  they  are  suitable  rather  for 
accidents  than  for  crimes.  But  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  way  of  a  railway  criminal  would  be  euormous  if  they  were 
not  smoothed  away  by  contributory  idiocy  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians  of  the  public  safety.  The  possibility  of  getting 
rid  of  a  body  from  a  carriage  could  be  avoided  by  a  very 
simple  system  of  checking  the  inmates  of  compartments  on 
long-distance  journeys.  The  possibility  of  escaping  from  a  train 
in  motion  involves  so  great  a  risk  that  few  criminals  are  likely 
to  chance  it.  In  any  case  of  suspicious  appearance  at  the  ter¬ 
minus  or  any  station,  the  police  and  officials  have  the  game 
in  their  own  hands.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  throw  that  game 
or  any  game  away,  and  unless  gross  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
authorities  in  this  instance,  it  is  a  case  in  point.  But  against 
such  superhuman  stupidity  as  that  of  which  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  the  Brighton  officials  were  guilty,  gods  and  men  are 
alike  powerless.  All  the  saloon  carriages,  all  the  guards,  all  the 
electric  bells,  all  the  through-train  gangways  and  outside  platforms 
in  the  world,  will  not  guarantee  us  against  that. 
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LITERATURE  AT  TIIE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

THE  “  Representatives  of  Literature  ”  met  at  the  Mansion 
House  last  Saturday  evening  to  receive  the  hospitality  of 
my  Lord  Mayor.  They  mustered  three  hundred  strong ;  they 
included  poets,  preachers,  novelists,  dramatists,  journalists,  and 
publishers,  not  to  speak  of  noble  lords,  Indian  princes,  City 
sheriffs,  aldermen,  deputies,  and  ambassadors.  It  might  at  first 
eight  appear  difficult  to  get  together  so  many  men  of  genius  at  one 
table,  but  literature  is  fortunately  a  word  which  covers  a  wide 
■area ;  every  one,  for  instance,  who  contributes  to  a  paper,  even  in 
the  advertising  or  the  paste  and  scissors  department,  may  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  representative  of  literature.  AVe  should,  it  is 
true,  bo  inclined  to  draw  the  line  above  the  office  boy ;  but  it 
cannot  bo  denied  that  he,  too,  has  much  to  do  with  the  production 
of  his  journal.  The  difficulty  is  not,  it  would  seem  from  the  pub¬ 
lished  list  of  the  guests  who  presented  themselves,  so  much  to  fill 
the  tables  as  to  persuade  the  men  who,  by  common  consent,  stand 
in  the  front  rank  of  literature  to  accept  the  invitations  sent  to 
them.  Of  course  we  confidently  assume  that  invitations  are 
always  sent  to  those  illustrious  writers,  who  on  this,  as  on  previous 
•occasions,  have  been  conspicuously  absent.  For  example,  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  and  Morris 
would  occur  to  an  outsider  as  the  most  truly  representative  of  living 
English  poets ;  but  these  authors  having  been  unfortunately  unable 
to  attend,  one  cannot  feel  that  their  loss  was  altogether  supplied 
•even  by  Lord  Lytton  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti.  Again,  every 
■one  was  glad  to  see  the  author  of  Lorna  Uoone  in  a  place  of 
honour  ;  but  one  would  have  liked  also  to  see  those  veteran  novel¬ 
ists,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  who,  we  are  obliged  to  suppose,  had  engagements  else¬ 
where.  Of  scholars  there  seemed  hardly  any ;  yet  surely  at  the 
•end  of  Term  the  great  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  in  London,  one  might  think,  would  have  been 
free  to  accept  the  bidding  of  his  Lordship.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
Mr.  J  ustin  M'Carthy  was  altogether  adequate  to  represent  single- 
handed  the  department  of  history,  in  which  we  missed  certain 
writers,  perhaps  more  solid,  if  not  so  brilliant,  as,  for  instance, 
Mr.  F  reemau,  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  Professor  Seeley, 
Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  It  was 
really  unfortunate  for  the  dinner  that  all  these  writers,  the 
M  representatives  ”  of  so  many  departments,  were  previously 
-engaged.  Could  they,  one  wonders,  have  been  having  a  little 
literary  dinner  at  Greenwich  all  by  themselves,  with  the  press  ex¬ 
cluded  ?  But  if  the  leading  men  in  the  “  higher  walks  ”  were 
mostly  absent,  the  department  of  journalism  was  most  fully  and 
thoroughly  represented.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  invited  ;  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  the  great  men  by  sight  could  point 
•oat  London  correspondents  by  the  dozen ;  there  were  those  who 
are  suspected  of  “  doing  ”  the  reviews ;  those  who,  it  is  darkly 
rumoured,  write  leading  articles;  even  those  who  cut  out  the 
funny  stories  from  American  papers.  As  regards  the  list  of 
journalists  who  should  be  invited,  it  had  evidently  been  drawn 
up  in  a  most  friendly  and  comprehensive  spirit,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  jealousies,  and  to  remove  any  opportunity  for  indulging 
in  the  hateful  spirit  of  envy.  We  would  not  wish  to  exclude  one 
■of  these  writers ;  the  genius  of  a  Shakespeare  may  lie,  dormant 
as  yet,  in  every  one ;  yet,  we  repeat,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
so  many,  so  very  many,  of  the  men  known  outside  Fleet  Street 
were  unable  to  accept  the  invitations  which,  we  are  sure,  were 
sent  to  them.  And  it  was,  doubtless,  through  the  fear  of  weary¬ 
ing  his  guests  that  the  host  forbore  to  speak  of  his  many  dis¬ 
appointments. 

A  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  especially  for  those  who 
assist  at  it  for  the  first  time,  is  an  imposing  and  magnificent  j 
spectacle.  It  is  pleasant  to  march  into  the  Egyptian  Hall  past  a 
row  of  fiddlers  dressed  in  red,  who  scrape  with  enormous  zeal,  and 
somehow  remind  one  of  King  Cole’s  Three  Fiddlers,  according  to 
the  rendering  of  Mr.  Crane;  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  opposite  to  a 
person  who  is  going  to  make  a  speech  after  dinner,  to  mark  his 
intervals  of  reflective  silence,  and,  as  his  turn  approaches,  the  con¬ 
tortions  of  his  countenance ;  it  is  pleasant  to  have  an  excellent 
band  discoursing  throughout  the  banquet ;  it  is  delightful,  if  one  is 
-so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  see  these  glories,  to  lec  the  eye  rest  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Trumpeter  in  green  and  gold,  with  his  hat  on,  as 
becomes  a  Trumpeter.  He  stands  behind  the  chair,  and  does  not 
disdain  occasionally  to  hand  a  plate.  But  why  does  he  not  blow 
the  trumpet,  which  ought  to  be  in  his  hand  ?  Surely  the  City 
Trumpeter  was  your  first  City  toast-master;  and  the  original 
Barker,  instead  of  calling  “  Si— lence,  gentlemen,  for  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor !  ”  blew  a  melodious  blast  which 
hushed  the  revellers  and  recalled  them  to  the  serious  business  of 
the  banquet.  Then  one  may  behold  the  gold  mace.  Lastly,  one 
may  gaze  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  himself,  and  reflect  upon  the 
transitory  nature  of  all  human  glories,  and  especially  of  this  civic 
presidency. 

The  speeches  which  followed  the  dinner  of  last  Saturday  were 
remarkable,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  for  their  surprising 
badness.  Now,  at  a  dinner  of  representatives  of  literature  one 
expects  something  out  of  the  common ;  the  very  presence  of  so 
much  genius  should  give  rise  to  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  the 
speakers ;  before  the  assembled  poets,  novelists,  dramatists, 
journalists,  philosophers,  historians,  and  reporters  of  England,  one 
mio-ht  expect,  if  not  bursts  of  florid  oratory,  yet  graceful  speeches, 
epigrammatic  utterances,  and  things  which  might  be  remembered. 
It  is  true  that  the  themes  are  threadbare  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of 


genius  unless  it  can  adorn  even  a  threadbare  topic  with  flowers  of 
fancy  ?  The  greatest  artists  do  not  disdain  the  commonest 
objects.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  giveu  and  received  with 
the  usual  enthusiasm  ;  they  were  followed  by  the  patriotic  toasts 
responded  to  by  one  gallant  officer  who  seemed,  like  Balbus, 
ready  to  think,  though  it  would  not  do  to  say  so,  that  it  was  all 
over  with  the  army,  and  another  who  permitted  himself  only 
to  praise  our  soldiers’  goodness  of  temper.  Then  there  were 
toasts  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  After  this  came 
the  real  business  of  the  evening,  which  was  opened  by  the  reading 
of  a  telegram  from  Berlin.  In  this  document  the  Chairman  of  the 
Concordia  said  he  loved  the  British  nation  for  having  produced 
Shakspeare,  and  invoked  the  protection  of  Heaven  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Here  some  of  the  frivolous  laughed,  and  were  rebuked  by 
the  toastmaster.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  proposed  the  health  of 
his  guests,  and  divided  Literature,  for  oratorical  purposes,  into 
Poetry,  Fiction,  History, Classical  Literature,  and  Journalism,  call¬ 
ing  upon  various  people  present  to  respond.  Now,  if  there  were 
one  thing  which  a  literary  craftsman  should  understand,  one  would 
think  it  would  be  the  manner  in  which  a  speech,  like  a  leading 
article,  should  be  turned.  It  must  be  within  certain  limits,  not 
greatly  in  defect  or  in  excess ;  it  must  have  in  it  a  few  distinct 
points  ;  it  should  turn  upon  one  leading  thought,  treated  freshly, 
even  if  it  be  a  commonplace;  it  should  be  bright;  it  should, 
in  fact,  please.  All  the  “  representative  ”  speakers  had  re¬ 
ceived  due  notice — rumour  said  a  fortnight’s  notice — yet,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  upon  which  we  will  immediately  remark, 
not  one  had  come  prepared  with  a  speech  at  all  worthy  the 
occasion.  Lord  Houghton,  of  course,  was  one  of  these  excep¬ 
tions.  His  speech  was  cheery,  short,  epigrammatic.  He  under¬ 
stands  how  to  say  good  things,  and  to  say  them  in  the  happiest 
manner.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Lytton,  who  followed  him,  seemed 
to  think  that  a  poet,  like  the  brook,  was  entitled  to  go  on  for 
ever,  in  an  even  current,  undisturbed  by  any  sparkles  or  wavelets 
of  wit  or  epigram.  No  one,  again,  can  object  to  Mr.  Black- 
more  and  Mr.  Black  being  called  upon  to  respond  for  fiction; 
but  we  were  truly  disappointed  when  Mr.  Blackmore  mournfully 
confessed  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say,  and  when  Mr.  Black 
could  find  very  little  more  to  say  than  that  he  was  once, 
while  in  America,  taken  for  Mr.  Blackmore.  Why  cannot  English¬ 
men  speak  on  such  occasions  ?  A  Frenchman  would  have  found 
for  such  a  toast  a  thousand  pleasant  compliments  for  his  host  and 
his  fellow-guests  ;  an  American  would  have  replied  with  fluency 
and  dignity ;  an  Irishman  with  ease.  And  if  these  two  writers 
had  been  set  down  to  a  table  with  paper  and  pen  and  told 
to  write  a  speech  in  reply,  they  would  have  written  a  short 
chapter  of  thanks,  without  premeditation,  in  good  style  and 
nervous  English.  As  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  scholar  present, 
Dr.  William  Smith  responded  alone  for  “  Classical  Literature.'’ 
This  was  very  much  as  if  the  shepherd  should  respond  for  the 
sheep.  Lord  Sherbrooke  and  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  who  spoke, 
and  “  spoke  up,”  for  Journalism,  were,  with  Lord  Houghton, 
the  pleasant  exceptions.  Lord  Sherbrooke  was  incisive,  ironical, 
and  slightly  contemptuous ;  Mr.  Yates  was  short,  bright,  and 
clever.  By  some  remarkable  accident,  the  Drama  was  omitted 
altogether,  yet  all  the  dramatists — they  are  few  indeed — were 
present,  and  most  of  the  dramatic  critics.  Then  the  dinner  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  guests  came  away.  The  moral  of  the  story  is 
that,  although  a  good  many  clever  men  were  got  together,  the 
scholars,  historians,  and  philosophers  who  make  up  the  serious 
literature  of  the  period  were  all  absent ;  most  of  the  leaders  in 
every  literary  department  were  also  absent ;  one  department  was 
overwhelmingly  represented ;  and  it  was  proved  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction  that  the  art  of  after-dinner  speaking  is  one  little 
studied  and  rarely  acquired. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

THE  result  of  the  University  Match  was  accepted  by  the  friends 
of  Oxford  much  as  the  result  of  the  general  election  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  most  Liberals,  in  a  temper  of  devout  thankfulness  and 
scarcely  suppressed  amazement.  Cambridge  looked  invincibly  strong 
on  paper,  and  Mr.  Steel,  like  Mr.  Kinglake's  dragoman  in  Eot.hen, 
“  struck  terror  and  inspired  respect.”  Cricketers  knew,  though 
the  cricket  reporters  of  some  newspapers  did  not,  that  it  was 
absurd  to  say  that  Mr.  Steel’s  right  hand  had  lost  its  cunning.  The 
analysis  of  the  performances  of  University  bowlers  shows  that  ho 
has  got  48  wickets  in  this  season  to  Mr.  Evans’s  28  and  Mr.  C.  T. 
Studd’s  31.  He  has  been  more  expensive  than  usual,  but  that  is 
because  the  year  has  been  warm  and  dry,  and  the  grounds  true 
and  lively.  His  bowling  in  the  University  match,  though  less 
successful  than  of  old,  was  as  remarkable  as  ever  for  variety  of 
pitch,  pace,  curve,  and  work.  That  this  would  be  so  was  well  under¬ 
stood  beforehand,  and  it  was  still  more  disagreeable  for  Oxford  men 
to  reflect  on  the  batting  strength  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  could 
afford  to  discard  a  meritorious  old  Blue,  just  as  Mr.  C.  G.Lane  wa3 
once  left  out  of  the  Oxford  Eleven.  Is  it  not  written  in  the  book 
of  the  Chronicles  of  Lillywhite  ?  Cambridge  even  felt  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  bat  like  Mr.  Miller, 
while  illness  deprived  Oxford  of  two  good  bats  and  a  slow 
change  bowler.  Though  the  trial  match  with  M.C.C.  at  Lord's 
was  tolerably  satisfactory,  the  performance  of  Oxford  against 
Middlesex  had  shown  that  their  bowling  might  be  loose  and  that 
second-rate  opponents  might  get  their  wickets.  All  that  the 
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most  hopeful  could  say  was  that,  “  if  Evans  was  on  his  day,  and 
Leslie  came  off,  Oxford  had  a  chance.”  Mr.  Evans  was  “  on  his 
day”- — his  three  days  rather — and  Mr.  Leslie  did  “  come  oft.” 

When  Monday  appeared,  in  a  blanket  of  mist  and  soft  rain, 
things  looked  worse  than  ever  for  the  Dark  Blue  colours.  It 
seemed  just  the  sort  of  day  that  Mr.  Steel  likes;  fishing,  rather 
than  cricket,  weather ;  a  slippery  wicket,  and  a  bad  light.  Oxford 
had  a  piece  of  luck  (they  were  lucky  all  through)  in  winning  the 
toss.  For  the  three  years  of  Cambridge  victories  “  tails  ”  had 
always  been  the  successful  choice.  Should  a  judicious  captain 
follow  the  run,  and  call  “  tails  ”  again,  or  trust  to  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  “  heads  ”  ?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  on  which  the 
greatest  minds  have  ever  been  divided.  We  are  for  backing  the 
serie.  Mr.  Bligk  was  otherwise  minded.  He  called  “  heads,” 
but  “  tails  ”  were  still  in  the  ascendent,  and  Oxford  went  in  on 
the  fresh  wicket.  Mr.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Trevor  opened 
the  batting,  while  the  early  bowling  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Steel,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Wilson.  '  The  two  latter  bowlers 
are  fast  medium  and  fast;  neither  of  them  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Mr.  Patterson  showed  great  steadiness,  and  Mr. 
Trevor  played,  as  usual,  in  the  most  attractive  and  manly  style. 
In  spite  of  good  fielding,  they  ran  the  score  up  to  about  50,  when 
Mr.  Trevor  retired  from  the  wicket,  apparently  either  caught  by 
wicket-keeper  or  “  leg-before.”  It  seems  that  he  had  anticipated 
the  umpire’s  decree,  for  he  was  given  “  not  out  ’  and  walked  back 
again.  But  here  the  luck  was  broken.  Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  began 
to  bowl  from  the  Nursery  end,  and  Mr.  Trevor  was  caught  at  the 
wicket  for  what  proved  to  be  a  longer  innings  than  any  Cambridge 
man  attained,  an  excellent  41.  Disaster  followed  disaster.  The 
two  slow  bowlers  seemed  quite  unplayable,  as  their  deliveries 
twisted  very  variously,  and  the  balls  on  the  off  rose  up  sharply 
and  almost  perpendicular.  The  Oxford  batters  could  not  leave 
these  oft' balls  alone.  Mr.  Patterson  gave  Mr.  Ford,  at  short  slip, 
the  first  of  four  catches  which  he  secured  in  the  innings.  Mr. 
Leslie,  playing  unlike  himself,  ran  in  to  a  ball  of  Mr.  Steel's  and 
slipped  in  trying  to  regain  his  ground.  Many  of  the  lookers-on, 
of  both  parties,  were  of  opinion  that  he  did  recover  himself  in 
time,  but  the  umpire  gave  his  decision  for  Mr.  Hone,  the  wicket¬ 
keeper.  This  should  be  set  against  the  decision  (not,  we  think, 
mistaken)  which  saved  Mr.  Leslie  in  the  second  innings.  He  only 
made  4  runs ;  and  one  of  the  panics  which  have  so  often 
ruined  the  cause  of  an  Eleven  followed  his  fall.  The  bowlers 
puzzled  and  beat  the  batsmen  at  least  twice  in  every  over. 
Mr.  Evans  presented  his  lival  short-slip  with  a  catch.  Mr.  Thornton 
was  not  less  generous.  Mr.  Bligh,  extending  himself  in  a  mira¬ 
culous  way  like  a  telescope,  caught  Mr.  Peake  at  point.  This  is 
as  good  a  place  as  auy  other  for  saying  that  Mr.  Bligh’s  fielding 
throughout  was  worth  a  visit  to  Lord’s  to  see.  He  stopped  the 
most  impossible-looking  cuts  with  perfect  grace  and  ease,  return¬ 
ing  the  ball  in  the  same  action.  Six  wickets  fell  after  the  score 
was  at  58,  and  only  18  runs  ■were  added  to  the  account  of  Oxford. 
Mr.  Whiting  managed  to  amass  9,  and  fell  immediately  after 
luncheon,  which  festival  was  favoured  by  half  an  hour  of  dry 
weather.  Then  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mr.  M'Lachlan  got  together. 
Neither  of  these  players  seems  to  have  auy  “  nerves”;  both  batted 
with  the  utmost  pluck,  like  men  “  incapable  of  their  own  distress,” 
and  they  hit  up  50  runs  by  fine  driving  and  cutting.  Mr. 
M'Lachlan  was  caught  off  a  good  drive  from  Mr.  Ford ;  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  slow  buwler,  was  run  out,  partly,  we  fancy,  from  a 
moment’s  inattention ;  and  Mr.  Bobinson  played  “  a  regular 
bowler’s  innings,’’  leaving  Mr.  Kemp  not  out  with  a  spirited  29. 
The  score  was  13 1.  The  throwing  in  of  Cambridge  was  particu¬ 
larly  accurate,  the  wicket  being  repeatedly  thrown  down  ;  and  the 
running  of  Oxford  between  wickets  was  not  very  decided  or  judi¬ 
cious.  The  bowling  of  Mr.  Studd  and  Mr.  Steel  had  deserved  and 
commanded  success. 

Inabadlight,andonawicketso  wet  thatthe  bowlers  slipped  and 
made  much  use  of  sawdust,  Mr.  G.  B.  Studd  aud  Mr.  Bligh  faced 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Evans’s  first  ball,  which  rose 
very  swiftly,  about  mid-wicket  high,  scattered  Mr.  Studd’s  stumps 
and  hails  as  if  a  small  charge  of  dynamite  had  been  exploded 
under  them.  Mr.  0.  T.  Studd  and  Mr.  Bligh  then  played  almost  the 
best  cricket  of  the  match.  The  former  hit  with  such  force  that  the 
ball  scarcely  left  his  bat  before  it  reached  the  ropes.  Mr.  Leslie 
saved  many  fours  at  long  leg,  and  often  received,  the  meed  of  a 
melodious  cheer.  Mr.  Bobinson  (left  hand),  and  Mr.  Peake  (fast 
with  a  very  high  delivery),  were  tried  in  vain.  Mr.  Thornton,  some¬ 
times  so  deadly,  bowled  a  very  lucrative  over,  and  obviously 
could  not  find  firm  ground  for  his  feet.  Mr.  Evans  was  bowling- 
very  fast  and  straight,  and  his  balls  rose  dangerously.  About 
sixty-five  runs  were  on  for  one  wicket,  when  the  sky  became 
ominously  light,  the  rain  from  the  south  fell  heavier  than  ever, 
and  play  was  stopped.  This  was  Oxford’s  chief  piece  of  luck. 
The  batters  were  interrupted  just  when  well  set.  The  rain 
lasted  for  more  than  a  hour,  and  the  populace  kept  howling 
“  play.”  As  usually  happens  nowadays,  popular  agitation  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  men  went  out  at  twenty  minutes  past  six 
in  a  funereal  light.  Mr.  M‘Lachlan  bowled  from  the  Nursery  end, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  His  object  was  to  keep  down  the 
runs,  and  maiden  over  after  maiden  over  was  applauded.  Now, 
too,  it  became  manifest  that  the  “  day  ”  of  Mr.  Evans  had  dawned. 
He  howled  Mr.  Bligh  for  an  excellent  37.  He  hit  Mr. 
0.  T.  Studd  on  the  arm,  and  struck  the  top  of  his  middle  stump 
with  the  next  ball.  He  gently  removed  Mr.  Steel's  leg-bail. 
Time  was  now  up,  and  four  good  wickets  down  for  81  runs. 
Tuesday  brought  excellent  light  and  a  sound  wicket,  hut  Mr. 


Evans  was  not  to  he  denied.  ITe  caught  Mr,  J.  E.  K.  Studd, 
and  bowled  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ford,  as  always,  played  a  sound 
innings,  and,  aided  by  Mr.  Whitfeld,  took  the  score  above  that  of 
Oxford.  But  Mr.  Evans  scattered  his  bails,  and  bowled  Mr. 
Whitfeld.  Mr.  Bowe,  a  left-handed  hat,  gave  some  trouble, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  was  just  beginniDg  to  hit,  and  to  delight  the  ring, 
when  Mr.  Bobinson  jumped  up,  and  caught  in  his  left  hand  a  ball 
that,  next  moment,  would  have  reached  the  ropes.  This  was  the 
catch  of  the  match.  Mr.  Harrison's  patient  merit  was  rewarded 
by  a  shooter  that  beat  Mr.  Bowe,  and  the  Cambridge  innings  ended 
with  48  runs  to  the  good. 

The  performances  of  Mr.  Trevor  and  Mr.  Patterson,  in  the 
second  innings,  seemed  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  Monday. 
But  this  time  they  passed  the  fatal  58,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  luncheon  that  a  fine  hall  of  Mr.  0.  T.  Studd’s  howled 
Mr.  Trevor  for  another  beautifully  hit  40.  He  thus  secured 
the  second  best,  and  certainly  the  prettiest,  score  of  the  match. 
Mr.  Leslie  again  seemed  a  little  unhappy  at  first.  He  played 
a  ball  back  to  Mr.  Ford,  when  he  had  made  9,  and  left  his 
wicket.  To  ourselves  there  seemed  no  doubt  at  all  that  the 

ball  touched  the  ground  after  leaving  his  bat.  This  was  a 

common  opinion,  and  cries  of  “ask  it”  came  from  the  Pavilion. 
Mr.  Patterson  “  asked  it,”  and  Mr.  Leslie  stood  forlorn,  like 
Eurydice  when  Orpheus  looked  hack  at  her,  on  the  debatable 
land  between  the  Pavilion  and  the  wicket.  After  a  pause  he 

returned,  the  decision  being  in  his  favour,  and  he  began  to 

score  in  earnest.  Every  possible  change  of  bowling  was  tried, 
except  that  the  Cambridge  captain  did  not  bowl  slow  underhand, 
which  all  captains  of  all  ages  have  done  in  straits  like  these. 
Mr.  Patterson’s  finger  was  split  open  by  a  ball  from.  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  he  retired  to  have  it  sewn  up.  This  accident  did  not  abate 
his  success.  Mr.  Whitfield  was  tried,  and  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr. 
Studd  kept  changing  ends.  At  last,  when  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd 
was  put  ou  (the  score  being  about  180  for  one  wicket),  Mr.  Leslie 
failed  to  got  hold  of  a  leg  ball,  skied  it,  and  was  caught  by  Mr. 
Bowe.  He  had  made  70  in  his  usual  style  of  defence,  so  sure 
that  it  seems  almost  contemptuous,  and  of  determined  hitting.  A 
fine  drive  for  5  to  the  most  open  part  of  the  ground  was  his  largest 
hit.  Now  came  Mr.  0.  T.  Studd’s  opportunity.  Bowling  as  well 
as  ever,  he  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Kemp, 
and  Mr.  M‘Lachlan.  These  two  “  glittering  Dioskouroi  ”  of  the 
first  innings  failed  to  score.  Mr.  Peake,  however,  amassed  24,  and 
there  were  some  fine  hits  in  Mr.  Whiting's  22.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Patterson’s  steady  attention  to  business  was  rewarded  by  100  runs, 
and  when  the  Oxford  change  bowlers  had  fallen  at  seven  o’clock, 
he  carried  out  his  bat  (having  gone  in  first)  for  a  faultless  107. 

Neater  bats,  or  neater  to  our  mind, 

May  drive  or  cut,  more  sure  we  shall  not  find. 

to  parody  Mr.  Swinburne.  Through  the  whole  long  innings  of 
307  the  Cambridge  fielding  had  never  slackened,  save  when  Mr. 
Leslie  might  have  been  run  out,  nor  had  the  howling  become 
loose. 

Wednesday  seemed  a  perfect  day  for  run-getting,  and  we 
scarcely  think  it  was  6  to  4  against  Cambridge,  who  had  to  acquire 
259  runs.  The  Oxford  bowling,  except  that  of  Mr.  Evans,  was 
not  absolutely  first-rate.  But  the  captain  was  intent  on  victory. 
Mr.  Bligh  was  caught  oft  him  (a  most  difficult  catch,  run  for  by 
Mr.  Trevor),  and  Mr.  G.  B.  1?tudd  was  well  taken  at  wicket  by  Mr. 
Kemp  oft'  Mr.  Harrison  for  1 1.  Mr.-C.  T.  Stndd  and  Mr.  Steel  now 
got  together,  and  for  a  while  looked  like  repeating  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Leslie  and  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Steel  had  been  driving 
with  wonderful  vigour  when  Mr.  Evans  caught  him  at  slip.  Mr. 
Studd  was  immediately  caught  in  a  very  unlucky  way;  Mr. 
Whitfeld  only  got  a  single  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd  (both  of  whom  have  this  year  got  a  hundred  in  an  innings), 
failed,  it  was  all  over  with  Cambridge.  One  of  Mr.  Peake’s  fast 
balls  (he  was  now  bowling  very  well)  heat  Mr.  Studd ;  and,  after¬ 
luncheon,  a  rout  followed.  Mr.  Evans  secured  the  last  two 
wickets  in  two  consecutive  balls  (it  was  good  judgment  to  send 
a  sure  catch,  Mr.  ITeale,  fielding  for  Mr.  Patterson,  to  the  limit 
of  the  ground  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  hard-hitting  Mr.  Spencer),, 
and  the  innings  ended  for  123.  Out  of  twenty  wickets,  Mr. 
Evans  bowled,  or  caught,  or  had  caught  off  him,  sixteen,  a  feat 
that  rivals  the  great  exploit  of  Mr.  Butler.  No  one  ever  worked, 
harder  for  success.  On  the  whole,  the  fielding  was  good  through¬ 
out.  Long-leg  at  the  southern  end  made  one  or  two  slips  on  both 
sides,  and  there  was  some  weakness  at  mid-off  in  the  second 
innings  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Kemp’s  wicket-keeping  was  often, 
brilliant.  Could  the  match  be  played  again,  the  chances  would  be- 
almost  even. 


THE  THAMES  IN  MIDSUMMER. 

THE  English  climate  leaves  much  to  desire,  and  it  might  he  an. 

advantage  if  the  Metropolis  consumed  more  of  its  smoke 
but  Londoners,  at  all  events,  are  fortunate  in  their  river.  If  we 
desired  to  give  a  foreign  friend  an  idea  of  the  pleasures  and 
bumours  of  English  holiday  life,  we  should  take  him  a  trip  up 
the  Thames  above  town  in  what  ought  to  he  our  finest  season, 
Henley  week  should  he  as  good  as  any  for  the  purpose,  always 
supposing  the  weather  to  be  favourable.  It  is  towards  the  end  of 
June  that  the  meadows  and  the  wild  bits  of  common,  the  sloping 
lawns  and  gardens  and  the  hanging  woods,  are  dressed  out  in  their 
freshest  green  and  wearing  their  richest  foliage.  The  bottom,  of 
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the  Thames  Valley  in  the  depth  of  the  winter  must  he  the  very 
abomination  of  damp  and  desolation,  and  we  pity  the  occupants  of 
low-lying  tenements  who  are  bound  to  inhabit  them  all  the  year 
round.  The  turbid  stream  overflows  its  banks,  turning  flower- 
bedecked  meads  into  dismal  swamps  and  breaking  back  into  stretches 
of  stagnant  water.  Dense  fogs  envelop  the  shivering  landscape;  the 
turf  in  the  gardens  becomes  sodden  as  sponge  ;  a  line  growth  of 
mosses  and  unwholesome  funguses  is  fostered  on  the  slates  and 
the  roofs  of  the  verandahs  ;  and  windows  must  be  kept  hermetically 
sealed  against  air  that  is  laden  with  the  pungent  rawness  of  earth- 
odours.  We  always  imagine  that  prudent  residents  in  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  the  terror  of  the  doctor  and  undertaker  before 
their  eyes,  must  fall  into  the  fashions  of  amphibious  Dutchmen ; 
betake  themselves  to  systematic  smoking  and  spirit-drinking ;  lay 
■down  pipes  of  sound  old  port  in  their  half-submerged  cellars  and 
■order  quinine  powders  from  the  chemist  by  the  gross  as  articles 
of  regular  family  consumption.  But  with  the  glowing  lights  of  a 
beautiful  summer,  when  the  Londoner  is  tempted  out  for  boating 
■and  water  parties,  everything  is  changed,  as  it  were,  by  enchant- 
meut.  The  wet  that  has  been  soaking  in  through  the  last  six 
months  is  vivifying  nature  under  the  power  of  the  sunshine.  Can 
anything,  for  example,  be  more  delightful  than  the  delicate  shades 
•of  colour  in  the  garden  of  that  singularly  picturesque  cottage  ? 
There  is  a  faint  flush  of  scarlet  over  the  geraniums  that  have 
■only  lately  been  bedded  out  for  the  season.  The  standard 
roses  are  breaking  into  crimson  bloom,  and  the  “  Gloires  de 
Dijon  ”  on  the  cottage-walls  are  showing  like  so  many  straw¬ 
berry-tinged  snowballs.  The  rhododendron  and  azalea  blossoms 
have  begun  to  pass  away ;  but  the  clumps  are  covered  like  the 
hedges  of  laurel  with  strong  young  shoots  of  the  tenderest  green,  and 
the  climbers  and  creepers  that  drape  the  verandah  are  already 
interlacing  themselves  in  networks  of  tendrils.  The  swallows 
that  go  flashing  and  dipping  over  the  stream  have  been  busy 
building  everywhere  under  the  eaves  and  gables,  and  the  call  of 
the  cuckoo  is  still  occasionally'  to  be  heard  ;  nor  aro  the  nightin¬ 
gales  and  our  native  songsters  as  yet  silenced  in  the  shrubberies. 
We  own  to  a  predilection  for  nature  unadorned,  nor  do  we  greatly 
care  for  the  brilliant  formalities  of  Cockney  gardening.  Yet  we 
must  acknowledge  that  a  “  warm  man  ’’might  do  worse  than  retreat 
from  the  sorrows  and  excitements  of  City  life  to  the  statelier 
mansion  that  rises  round  the  corner.  It  stands,  in  the  language 
of  fashionable  house-agents,  “in  its  own  well-timberedgrounds,”and 
looks  down  upon  the  river  over  its  terraced  lawns.  When  the  sun  is 
waxing  warm,  and  anyr  sort  of  shade  would  be  welcome,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  refreshingly  luxurious  in  the  sight  of  those  variegated  sun- 
blinds  contrasting  with  the  gleam  of  the  stuccoed  balustrades ;  while 
the  rippling  sounds  of  music  and  laughter  stealing  softly  down  to  us 
through  the  open  windows  are  pleasantly  suggestive  of  merry 
luncheons,  with  siestas,  flirtations,  or  lawn  tennis  to  follow, 
according  to  the  ages  and  tastes  of  the  guests.  With  the  striped 
pavilion  pitched  upon  the  lawn  on  one  side,  the  roomy  boat¬ 
house  in  the  creek  under  cover  of  the  willows,  it  seems  the  very 
place  where  people  “in  society”  might  give  garden  parties, 
and  be  sure  that  their  friends  from  the  Park  and  Piccadilly  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

But  ninety-nine  Englishmen  in  a  hundred  naturally  detest  the 
notion  of  frockcoats  in  association  with  the  Thames,  and  most  of 
the  younger  and  more  active  generation  prefer  the  loosest  of 
flannels  to  any  other  wear.  There  is  nothing  pleasanter  than  a 
voyage  in  a  steady  pair-oar,  with  stowage  for  a  small  bag  or  two 
under  the  seats,  when  the  party  can  consult  their  own  sweet  will 
and  pleasure  as  to  where  they  may  halt  and  when  they  should 
go  on.  The  waterway  is  always  lively  enough,  not  only  with 
what  you  see  on  either  shore,  but  with  the  merry  parties  that 
meet  you  in  all  manner  of  craft.  Paddling  quietly  up  a  gentle 
reach,  you  hear  the  measured  plash  of  oars  in  quick  time, 
and  a  four-oar  outrigger  comes  swinging  round  the  corner. 
Or  it  is  the  peal  of  musical  laughter  that  falls  yet  more  agree¬ 
ably  on  the  ear,  and  you  meet  a  cushioned  and  commodious 
“  tub,”  yawing  to  the  irregular  strokes  of  a  crew  in  light  summer 
dresses  and  sun-hats,  and  scattering  the  stately  swans  that  sail 
contemptuously  clear  of  it.  At  each  turn  the  changing  land¬ 
scape  breaks  upon  you  in  a  variety  of  fresh  beauties.  It  is 
not  only  the  “  crack  ”  scenery  you  admire — under  the  hanging 
woods  from  Iledsor  to  Taplow,  or  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
beech-covered  hills  that  backs  up  the  Abbey  of  Bisham.  It  is 
rather  the  combined  effects  of  light  and  air,  sunshine,  shadow, 
water,  and  heat-haze,  that  make  up  an  infinite  succession  of  pic¬ 
tures,  whose  charm  is  in  their  graceful  composition  rather  than 
in  the  actual  details.  There  is  nothing  specially  quaint  about  that 
flat-roofed  lockman's  cottage,  nor  in  the  group  of  pollard  willows 
at  the  side,  nor  in  the  black  gates  of  the  lock,  nor  in  the  weed- 
grown  embankments  of  the  weir.  But  take  them  in  their  ensemble 
in  the  flood  of  sunshine,  with  the  fleecy  clouds  reflected  from  the 
water  and  the  shadows  of  the  dancing  leaves  flickering  upon  the 
grass  beneath,  with  the  chirp  of  the  birds  and  the  hum  of  the  bees 
and  the  flutter  of  butterflies  and  dragonflies  among  the 
meadow  wild  flowers,  and  what  can  be  more  picturesque  or 
more  inspiring  to  the  genuine  artist  ?  For  once  you  feel  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  patient  angler  on  the  bank,  who  poses  like 
patience  on  a  monument  behind  the  drooping  rod,  which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  said  to  ply,  as  he  stands  watching  his  float  in 
solemn  expectation — a  touching  embodiment  of  hope  deferred. 
W  ere  you  less  agreeably  employed  yourself,  you  might  almost 
envy  the  well-conditioned  old  gentleman,  hung  up  in  his  punt 
between  a  couple  of  “  rypecs,”  with  his  luncheon  basket,  his  beer- 


jar,  and  his  cans  of  bait.  But,  by  way  of  change  from  those  placid 
studies  of  still  life,  here  we  are  arrived  at  the  river-side  “  public,” 
where  there  is  sure  to  be  noise  and  bustle  enough.  It  has  long 
been  a  notorious  house  of  call  for  boating  men,  fishing  men,  and 
cricketers;  and  the  ale  and  the  good  old  English  commissariat 
arrangements  have  always  been  renowned  far  and  near.  ’Long¬ 
shore  loungers  in  blue,  jerseys  and  loose  trousers  are  ready  on 
the  little  landing-stage  to  lay  hold  of  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
obsequiously  oiler  you  their  shoulders  for  disembarkation.  On 
the  gravel  sweep  above,  between  the  open  door  and  the  pole 
with  the  swinging  sign,  are  lively  groups  in  flannel  of  fan¬ 
tastic  cut  and  colour.  The  doorway  is  veiled  in  a  light  grey 
haze  of  smoke  from  men  who  are  standing  before  the  bar  in 
the  passage  within,  chatting  and  hob-nobbing  over  foaming 
pint-pots,  and  pulling  at  everything,  from  cigarettes  to  “  church¬ 
wardens.”  Should  you  be  somewhat  sharp-set  after  the  pull,  a 
glance  at  the  larder  cupboard,  with  the  display  behind  the  glass 
doors,  is  singularly  appetizing.  There  you  see  arranged,  shelf 
over  shelf,  the  quarters  of  lamb  and  the  salads  and  the  cold  sirloins 
and  salmon,  with  a  luxury  of  fruit  tarts  according  to  the  season. 
Chops  and  steaks  are  of  course  specialties  of  the  establishment, 
though  you  may  find  the  weather  somewhat  warm  for  such  serious 
eating.  Notwithstanding  the  turmoil  of  vociferous  customers,  tho 
ruddy-faced  landlord,  stripped  to  his  shirt-sleeves,  presses  forward 
to  do  the  honours  to  the  last  arrivals,  and  in  all  probability  he  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  yours.  And  the  barmaid  is  bustling  about 
in  smiles  and  blue  ribbons,  with  the  pretty  daughters  of  the  host, 
who  are  by  no  means  above  their  business.  Those  bright,  neat- 
handed  Phyllises  may  be  less  ingenuous  than  they  affect  to  be, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  that  their  attendance  is  infinitely 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  normal  waiter  in  rusty  black,  who 
appears  to  hold  in  abhorrence  the  water  by  which  he  lives.  And 
then  if -you  have  the  luck  to  find  a  table  in  the  open  bow-window, 
you  draw  in  your  chair  towards  the  lamb  and  the  gigantic  cheese, 
the  crisp  lettuce,  and  the  golden  butter.  And,  as  you  sit  look¬ 
ing  out  on  the  road  and  the  river  over  the  blooming  geranium 
beds,  you  fortify  yourself  against  the  coming  toils  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  giving  yourself  over  either  to  chat  or  placid  contemplation. 

Some  people  may  think  that  Hampton  Court  on  a  Monday  is 
objectionable;  when  the  tilted  vans  are  drawn  up  on  the  green, 
like  so  many  South  African  waggons  in  laager ;  when  mobs  of 
excursionists,  en  garqon,  in  loving  couples,  and  by  families,  have 
taken  tho  gardens  and  the  long  galleries  by  storm  ;  when  the  pairs 
of  turtle-doves  in  the  most  gorgeous  of  raiment  are  billing  and 
cooing  everywhere  in  tho  chequered  shade;  when  everybody  wears 
an  aspect  of  flushed  festivity,  though  the  sun  and  their  exertions 
may  be  chiefly  answerable  for  that ;  and  when  the  merry  games  of 
kiss-in-the-ring  are  going  forward  outside  the  Palace  grounds  to 
the  general  chorus  of  jokes  and  laughter.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  popularity  of  the  place  with  Cockney  excursionists  may 
bring  down  the  value  of  house  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Yet,  as  a  philanthropical  onlooker  bent  on  pleasure  for  the 
day,  we  confess  to  finding  pleasure  in  the  pleasures  of 
other  people.  At  all  events,  the  sight  is  eminently  characteristic, 
and  although  there  is  sure  to  be  a  good  deal  of  horseplay  going  on, 
and  though  the  joviality  may  be  somewhat  lacking  in  refinement, 
still  we  have  never  remarked  that  the  holiday-makers  are  given  to 
breaking  bounds.  The  presence  of  their  “  young  women  ”  and 
“  good  ladies  ”  seems  to  exercise  a  softening  influence  on  the 
rougher  sex ;  and  though  certain  of  the  males  may  have  dipped 
somewhat  deeply  in  the  pewter,  tea  appears  to  be  almost  as 
popular  as  beer.  These  worthy  folks  having  started  on  their 
return  betimes  are  already  far  advanced  on  their  dusty  journey 
homewards  when,  as  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  settle  down, 
you  are  thinking  of  dropping  down  the  river  yourself;  and  when, 
congratulating  yourself  on  having  passed  a  satisfactory  day,  you 
resolve  to  renew  its  enjoyment  on  an  early  opportunity. 


LOWS  AND  ARROWS. 

OF  that  archery  which  for  centuries  made  English  bowmen  so 
formidable  in  battle,  little  remains  now  but  its  reputation  ; 
and  though  modern  archery  stands  forth  its  respectable  offspring, 
the  features  are  very  different.  When  the  long  bow  was  the 
principal  weapon  of  our  infantry,  and  when  the  enemy  used  to 
advance  so  as  to  present  an  inviting  target  to  their  assailants,  the 
latter  shot  into  the  mass,  not  at  individuals ;  and,  therefore,  pre¬ 
cision  was  of  less  importance  than  a  strong  puli  and  a  quick  loose. 
Now  everything  depends  on  precision.  If  a  man  shoots  an  arrow 
into  the  wrong  target,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
score  the  hit,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  gold. 
When  the  object  was  to  disable  as  many  of  the  foe  as  possible, 
l  rapidity  of  shooting  became  a  necessary  element  of  success ;  but 
now  there  is  no  need  to  hurry  ;  and  the  target,  being  no  longer  of 
human  material,  continues  stationary,  and  every  arrow  should  be 
discharged  with  care  and  deliberation.  History  amply  testifies  to 
the  efficiency  of  English  archers  in  actual  warfare ;  but,  from  its 
comparative  silence  as  to  their  doings  iu  time  of  peace,  it  can  only 
be  surmised  whether  they  ever  voluntarily  practised  at  marks  or 
kept  their  hands  in  by  shooting  hares  and  rabbits.  It  is  probable 
that  they  did  neither,  since  legislation  was  constantly  required  to 
encourage  or  enforce  the  use  of  the  longbow,  one  statute  decreeing 
that  every  father  should  provide  a  bow  and  two  arrows  for  his  son 
when  he  reached  the  age  of  seven,  and  another  obliging  every  one  ex- 
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cept  the  clergy  and  the  judges  to  shoot  at  butts.  Those  in  power  were 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  familiarizing  the  population  with  the 
handling  of  a  bow;  and  knowing  that,  when  once  properly  trained, 
there  were  no  troops  in  Europe  who  could  stand  against  our  yeomen 
archers,  they  not  only  compelled  them  to  practise  archery  during 
their  spare  hours,  but,  when  war  was  threatening,  ordered  the 
sheriff  of  each  county  to  furnish  suitable  bows.  In  these  degene¬ 
rate  days  the  liberty  of  the  subject  could  not  be  interfered  with 
in  such  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  consequently  the  want  of  practice 
is  as  much  the  failing  of  modern  archery  as  of  its  prototype.  It 
is  this  inertness,  or  rather  the  disappointment  of  failure  caused  by 
need  of  training,  that  renders  lawn-tennis  so  dangerous  a  rival  to 
archery  just  now.  That  entails  neither  solitary  toiling,  nor  a 
succession  of  blank  targets  as  the  possible  result  of  a  morning's 
work ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  admirable  game,  full  of  healthful  exercise 
and  social  intercourse,  and  will  not  die  out,  as  some  imagine,  like 
croquet  and  skating-rinks  ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  descent  from  le  jeu 
de paume,  it  can  hardly  claim  historical  equality  with  archery. 

It  is  curious  to  find  how  ignorant  people  in  general  are  of  what 
they  call  “  playing  at  bows  and  arrows.”  They  know  literally 
nothing  about  it,  its  antecedents,  or  its  present  achievements,  and 
they  learn  with  surprise  that  it  is  firmly  established  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Regent’s  Park.  They 
regard  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors  at  Agincourt  or  Towton, 
and  the  ideal  performances  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  band, 
with  a  similar  complacency,  and  are  more  ready  to  believe  that  the 
hero  of  Sherwood  Forest  could  split  a  willow  wand  at  ioo  yards 
than  that  a  lady  of  our  day  could  shoot  three  arrows  in  succession 
into  the  bull’s  eye  at  6o  yards.  The  fact  that  the  Times  only 
briefly  refers  to  archery  once  a  year  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unfortunate  proof  of  the  little  interest  it  excites  beyond  its  own 
circle.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  growth  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  not  merely  in  the  springing  up  of  new 
societies,  but  in  a  knowledge  of  the  real  principles  of  shooting  ; 
and  though  it  may  not  show  any  strong  signs  of  development  at  the 
present  moment,  who  knows  but  what  it  may  some  day  become 
fashionable  P  The  tastes  of  our  forefathers  are  in  vogue,  and  if 
old  houses,  old  furniture,  and  old  china  are  found  to  harmonize 
with  modern  enlightenment,  archery  may  take  its  turn  among  the 
revivals.  It  may  lack  the  bustle  and  excitement  that  attend 
other  amusements,  but  sooner  or  later  people  may  realize  the 
hollowness  of  much  that  they  now  worship  ;  and  when  the  London 
season  shall  have  been  curtailed,  and  the  freer  country  life  made 
more  of,  they  may  be  glad  of  the  quiet  exercise  and  healthy  rivalry 
to  be  found  in  the  “  witchery  ”  of  archery. 

As  a  recreation  it  dates  from  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society  came  into  existence,  and  during  the 
interval  between  that  period  and  its  discontinuance  in  battle, 
archery  all  but  expired.  A  century  ago  it  showed  signs  of  life, 
and  after  its  long  sleep  awoke  in  a  new  sphere,  i.e.  it  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  has  since  remained  in  the  particular  set 
that  inaugurated  its  second  career.  Literary  and  scientific  men 
find  in  it  a  soothing  antidote  to  the  troubles  of  the  brain,  and 
also  that  thorough,  but  at  the  same  time  unfatiguing,  exercise 
of  which  their  bodies  stand  in  need.  All  sedentary  workers  who 
care  for  any  exercise  at  all  value  it  as  a  midway  restorative  be¬ 
tween  labours  done  and  labours  to  come,  those  living  in  London 
being  additionally  grateful  for  the  glimpse  of  country  it  affords. 
None  but  archers  can  understand  the  real  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
to  be  got  out  of  the  mere  sight  of  green  lawns  and  tempting  targets, 
or  out  of  the  music  of  the  twanging  bow.  They  may  be  physically 
unfit  for  more  violent  exertion,  and  therefore  gladly  welcome  a 
friendly  bout  in  which  all  the  attractions  of  amusements  beyond 
their  powers  are  combined  with  less  effort ;  but  it  is  not  all  plain 
sailing,  though  the  “  labour  they  delight  in  physics  pain.”  A  York 
Round  will  occupy  two  or  three  hours,  according  to  temperament 
and  temperature,  and  the  archer  knows  he  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him  and  must  do  it  all  himself.  A  companion  id>  no  doubt  an 
acquisition,  but  he  is  not  a  partner  who  can,  as  at  lawn-tennis, 
help  to  raise  the  score ;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  can  that  companion 
divide  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  score.  The  archer  soon  warms 
to  his  task,  his  powers  are  called  forth  for  sustained  effort,  and  no 
arrow  is  let  go  until  its  order  of  release  has  been  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered.  If  in  the  result  he  beats  his  best  previous  performance, 
he  is  supremely  happy ;  if  otherwise,  he  has  the  consolation  of 
feeling  or  hoping  that  on  the  very  next  occasion  he  will  at  least 
outdo  that  day’s  work.  Unfortunately,  many  find  this  a  drudgery, 
and  only  undergo  it  as  the  necessary  prelude  to  or  preparation  for 
the  pleasanter  ordeal  of  a  prize  meeting. 

Ninety  years  ago  a  great  public  archery  gathering  had  a  more 
national  significance  than  now.  It  was  more  numerously  at¬ 
tended,  and  every  competitor  felt  a  proper  pride,  as  well  as  a 
personal  pleasure,  in  what  was  as  much  a  tribute  to  the  past 
glories  ol  English  archery  as  a  contribution  to  its  present  progress. 
He  might  not  hit  the  target  all  the  afternoon,  many  did  not ;  but 
he  was  helping  by  his  presence  to  perpetuate  a  pastime  associated 
with  the  proudest  memories  of  his  country.  The  scene,  too,  was 
more  glittering  and  picturesque.  Tents  were  plentiful,  and  were 
brightened  up  with  banners  of  the  different  societies;  there  was  a 
greater  variety  in,  and  more  attention  paid  to,  the  uniforms  of  the 
shooters  ;  and  generally  more  pomp  and  ceremony  were  observed. 
Tempora  mutantur.  Now  the  occasion  wears  a  more  serious 
and  businesslike  aspect.  Men  study  comfort  rather  than  appear¬ 
ance  in  their  shooting  garb,  and  dispense  with  all  unnecessary 
trappings.  They  mean  to  make  big  scores,  and,  with  “  centrum 
pete  ”  never  out  of  their  thoughts,  there  is  no  room  or  inclination 


for  any  reflections  but  those  of  present  success.  Shooting  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that,  with  half  the  number  of  com¬ 
petitors,  the  gold  is  struck  as  often  as  the  target  was  before,  and 
an  officer’s  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  measuring  the  distance  of 
such  hits  from  a  pin-hole  centre.  Country  archery  clubs  vary 
considerably  in  their  constitution.  Some  are  limited  to  a  few 
members  who  own  country  seats,  and  who  take  it  in  turn  to  be 
hosts,  and  organize  the  meetings,  and  these,  it  is  to  be  feared,, 
regard  archery  as  merely  an  adjunct  to  the  social  success  of  a 
garden  party.  Other  clubs  have  their  regular  grounds,  where  prac¬ 
tice  meetings  are  held  once  a  week,  and  prize  meetings  once  a 
month,  during  the  archery  season.  One  large  and  flourishing  club 
near  London  is  managed  almost  entirely  by  a  committee  of  ladies* 
and  the  members — male  and  female — are  classed  together,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  capabilities.  By  this  means,  and  by  a  system  of  per¬ 
centage  deductions,  regulated  by  previous  scoring,  the  chances  of 
success  are  equalized. 

With  individual  shooting,  the  best  style  does  not  always 
appear  to  meet  with  the  best  result,  and  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  see 
how  successful  a  tricky  style  may  be  for  a  time.  An  experienced 
archer  may  suddenly  find  himself  at  fault,  when  his  form  and  loose 
are  apparently  perfect,  and  when,  after  several  weeks’  successful, 
practice,  his  precision  seemed  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty.  His 
precision  vanishes  unaccountably,  and  the  score  hardly  moves.  It 
is  then  that  his  superior  knowledge  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  his 
advantage  over  the  superficial  archer  becomes  evident.  The  data 
upon  which,  one  by  one,  he  has  built  up  his  archery  lore  stand  him- 
in  good  stead,  and  he  is  able  to  test  each  in  turn.  The  intricacies 
of  aiming,  alteration  of  position,  judgment  in  loosing,  allowance  for 
wind,  command  of  temper,  may  all  have  a  share  in  helping  him 
to  discover  how  his  hand  has  lost  its  cunning.  The  bowstring 
striking  the  left  arm  and  drawing  it  out  of  the  true  line  with  the 
bow,  his  getting  his  head  unconsciously  too  far  forward  or  back* 
not  pulling  up  each  arrow  uniformly,  or  some  other  trifling  irregu¬ 
larity  of  that  sort,  may  have  caused  the  mischief.  But  if  tha 
tricky  archer  fails  in  any  of  these  respects,  and  gets  baffled,  he  has 
no  resources  to  fall  back  upon,  and  his  previous  disregard  of  the' 
rudiments  of  aiming,  drawing,  and  loosing  will  probably  cause  him 
to  aggravate  his  fault.  Some  people  shoot  with  very  light  tackle, 
and  can  do  nothing  in  a  high  wind  ;  whilst  others  shoot  withbows- 
beyond  their  strength,  and  the  end  of  the  round  finds  them  fagged, 
and  unsteady.  Standing  just  behind  each  shooter  in  turn,  an  out¬ 
sider  would  certainly  marvel  that  arrows,  all  of  which  are  intended 
for  the  bull’s-eye,  should  have  such  different  manipulation  and  so- 
many  starting-points.  He  might  notice,  too,  that  some  people 
never  look  at  the  target  they  mean  to  hit ;  that  some  have  no¬ 
aiming-point  at  all ;  that  some  shut  one  eye,  and  so  weaken  the 
general  vision  ;  that  some  keep  both  eyes  open,  and  see  two  targets 
instead  of  one ;  and  he  might,  but  we  trust  would  not,  come  across 
a  specimen  of  that  archer  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  when  his 
arrows  flew  towards  Islington  his  eyes  went  clean  towards 
Pimlico. 

At  all  public  archery  meetings  ladies  shoot  at  separate  targets,, 
but  alongside  those  for  the  men.  There  is,  however,  no  rule  to- 
keep  the  sexes  apart,  and  consequently  between  the  ends  the  men 
frequently  stray  into  the  neighbouring  camp.  A  husband  goes  to 
see  that  his  wife  is  shooting  up  to  her  usual  form ;  a  father 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  daughter's  score ;  a  young  man  in 
attendance  on  some  fair  beginner  to  tighten  up  her  bow,  splice 
the  bowstring,  or  buckle  her  arm-guard ;  while  others  are  on 
the  prowl  for  a  little  prattle,  or  to  render  some  such  service  as 
searching  for  a  lost  arrow,  pinning  up  a  refractory  sleeve,  or  in¬ 
forming  a  near-sighted  damsel  whether  her  arrows  fly  over  or 
under  the  target.  Those  who  watch  an  archery  meeting  for  the* 
first  time  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratified  at  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  and  the  eccentric  positions  of  the  various  shooters  will 
perhaps  add  a  relish  to  their  gratification.  But  in  archery,  as 
in  many  things,  the  delight  of  the  spectator  is  nothing  to  that  of 
the  performer ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  retain  and 
heighten  the  interest  aroused  by  his  first  impressions  of  what 
archers  may  do  is  to  take  up  his  bow  and  arrows  and  go  and  do 
likewise.  They  may  not  yield  the  exhilarating  thrill  of  those 
pleasures  which  are  wooed  only  when  life  is  at  its  strongest  and 
the  pulse  fullest ;  but,  when  joints  stiffen  and  muscles  relinquish: 
their  first  youth,  archery  will  not  fail  to  supply  all  that  is  desirable 
in  the  way  of  health  and  enjoyment. 


THE  CHEAPNESS  OF  MONEY. 

O INCE  the  end  of  April  the  Bauk  of  England  rate  of  discount  haa 
O  been  i\  per  cent. ;  but,  low  as  is  that  rate,  the  Bank  has  been 
doing  no  discount  business  proper.  When  the  fortnightly  Stock 
Exchange  Settlements  come  round,  those  who  have  good  credit  and. 
who  wish  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  discount  bills  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  then  ad¬ 
vance  the  proceeds  at  a  much  higher  rate  to  speculators  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  of  real  commercial  bills  there  are  none 
worth  speaking  of  discounted  at  the  Bank.  The  real  rate  in  the 
open  market  for  bank  bills  is  only  1 1  per  cent.,  and  even  for  really 
good  commercial  paper  the  rate  is  barely  2  per  cent.  Even  on  the- 
Stock  Exchange  itself,  much  as  we  hear  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
speculation  which  is  carried  on  there,  the  banks  have  lent  at  the- 
Settlement  this  week  at  an  average  rate  of  about  3J  per  cent. ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  week  being  the  last  of  tha 
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half-year,  money  has  been  exceptionally  scarce.  In  Paris,  again, 
in  spite  of  the  continued  drain  of  gold  for  so  many  years  past,  and 
of  the  wild  speculative  mania  there  prevailing,  the  Bank  of 
France  rate  is  only  3J  per  cent.,  and  the  outside  rate  is  lower 
still.  So,  furthermore,  in  New  York  the  rate  for  prime  com¬ 
mercial  paper  varies  from  about  3^  to  4  per  cent. ;  yet  the  United 
States  are  enjoying  a  prosperity  which,  perhaps,  has  never  been 
exceeded  in  any  age  or  country.  How  is  this  extreme  cheapness 
of  money  to  be  explained,  while  trade  is  so  prosperous  in  the 
United  States,  and  lias  decidedly  improved  here  in  Europe,  and 
while  speculation  is  rampant  all  over  the  world  ? 

The  first  and  most  general  cause  is  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  of  business,  owing  to  the  extension  of  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  all  over  the  world.  Formerly  when  a 
person  wished  to  remit  money — say,  from  Calcutta  to  London — he 
went  to  one  of  the  Indian  banks,  and  obtained  there  a  draft  upon 
the  head  office  in  London,  or  on  some  other  London  institution,  on 
which  the  Indian  bank  was  authorized  to  draw.  He  then  sent 
this  draft,  usually  running  for  four  or  six  months,  to  the  person 
who  was  to  be  paid  in  London,  and  by  the  receiver  the  draft  was 
discounted  at  his  own  bank.  That  is  to  say,  the  person  receiving 
the  draft,  which  was  not  payable  for  several  months  afterwards, 
wishing  to  obtain  the  money  at  once,  went  to  his  banker,  or  to  a 
discount  house,  and  sold  the  draft  for  a  price  somewhat  less  than 
its  nominal  value.  What  was  done  in  this  ideal  case  by  the  per¬ 
son  in  Calcutta  was  also  done  by  people  all  over  the  world 
who  wished  to  remit  money  to  England  and  by  people  in  England 
who  wished  to  remit  abroad.  I11  this  way  there  was  constantly 
afloat  an  enormous  volume  of  bills,  all  of  which  had  to  be  dis¬ 
counted  by  those  who  desired  to  obtain  the  value  represented  by 
them  sooner  than  the  bills  themselves  fell  due.  And,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  was  a  steady  and  a  very  large  demand  at  ail  times 
for  discount — that  is  to  say,  for  the  advance  of  money  by  banks  on 
the  security  of  these  bills.  Now,  however,  that  every  important 
town  in  the  world  is  connected  with  every  other  by  means  of  the 
telegraph,  this  manufacture  of  bills  has  been  immensely  reduced. 
A  person  in  Calcutta  who  to-day  wishes  to  remit  to  London 
usually  goes  to  his  banker  there,  and,  instead  of  obtaining  a 
draft  as  formerly,  he  pays  the  money  into  his  banker  which  he 
wishes  to  have  remitted  to  London,  and  instructs  the  banker 
to  order  it  by  telegraph  to  be  paid  by  his  correspondent  in 
London  to  the  person  entitled  to  it.  The  whole  proceeding  is 
now  completed,  so  far  as  the  sender  and  the  receiver  of  the 
money  are  concerned,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  at  the 
outside.  No  bill  need  be  manufactured  at  all,  and  very  often 
no  bill  is  manufactured ;  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  dis¬ 
counting.  In  this  way  alone  there  is  an  enormous  reduction  in 
banking  business.  The  banker  now,  in  fact,  gets  only  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  service  he  performs  in  receiving  the  money  abroad  and 
paying  it  at  home,  or  vice  versd,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  receiving 
the  money  and  having  the  use  of  it  for  several  months  to  run, 
while  there  is  no  need  for  accommodation  from  the  second  banker, 
who  formerly  discounted  on  its  arrival  the  bill  which  was  not  pay¬ 
able  till  these  months  had  elapsed. 

This  extension  of  the  telegraph  has  had  a  great  influence  in  an¬ 
other  way,  in  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  middleman  and 
economizing  money.  Formerly,  when  a  voyage  from  the  East 
occupied  several  months,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  a  large 
stock  of  all  kinds  of  commodities.  The  business  of  importing  and 
exporting  consequently  was  monopolized  by  merchants  with  large 
capitals  or  great  credit,  and  these  merchants  had  to  maintain  im¬ 
mense  warehouses,  and  to  keep  ready  for  their  customers  vast 
stocks  of  goods.  But  now  a  message  may  be  sent  from  London  to 
Calcutta,  Shanghai,  or  Melbourne  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and 
goods  may  be  ordered  from  any  of  these  places.  By  means  of  steam¬ 
ships,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  voyage  home  is 
greatly  reduced ;  and,  consequently,  instead  of  taking  several  months 
or  perhaps  more  than  a  year  to  order  and  get  home  goods,  it  now 
takes  only  a  few  weeks,  or  at  the  outside  a  couple  of  months.  In 
this  way  the  stocks  of  goods  required  to  be  kept  on  hand  are 
much  less  than  they  used  to  be,  and  consequently  a  merchant 
requires  a  very7  much  smaller  capital  invested  in  his  business.  A 
capital,  let  us  say,  of  100,000?.  is  turned  over  again  and  again 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  year  now,  whereas  formerly  it  was 
not  turned  over  more  than  twice,  or  perhaps  even  not  more  than 
once.  To  do  the  same  amount  of  business,  therefore,  two,  three,  or 
it  might  be  four,  times  the  capital  now  necessary  was  formerly 
required.  Moreover,  there  were  required  much  larger  ware¬ 
houses  and  a  much  iarger  staff  of  employes  of  all  classes.  This 
economizing  of  capital  enables  the  merchant  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  the  banker  much  more  than  formerly.  It  is  clearly  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  middleman,  and  it  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
small  trader  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  great  capitalist.  It 
will  be  seen  immediately  how  it  helps  the  other  causes  we  have 
already  mentioned  in  cheapening  money,  in  so  far  as  it  dispenses 
with  the  locking  up  of  capital.  The  extension  of  the  telegraph  and 
the  improvement  of  locomotion,  in  fact,  have  tended  to  mobilise 
capital,  and  therefore  to  dispense  to  a  very  large  extent  with  the 
banker  and  the  discount  house. 

In  still  another  way  it  has  done  this,  for  it  has  cheapened  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  prices  of 
commodities  now  are  not  higher  than  they  were  before  the 
great  gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent,  no  doubt,  the  fall  in  prices  during  the  last  seven  years  is  due  to 
a  diminution  in  consumption.  And  to  some  extent  also,  perhaps, 
it  is  due  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  gold.  But,  above  all,  and 


mainly,  it  is  due  to  the  lessened  cost  of  production.  A3  we  have 
just  been  saying,  a  very  much  smaller  capital  is  now  required  to 
conduct  business  than  formerly  was,  and  consequently  smaller 
profits  are  required.  The  smaller  the  capital  the  smaller  the 
return  necessary  to  give  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  Again,  by  this 
lessening  of  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  carry7  on  business, 
merchants  are  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  banker,  and 
consequently  have  not  to  pay  a3  much  interest  as  formerly  upon 
the  money  they  have  invested  in  their  business.  Furthermore, 
not  being  obliged  to  keep  the  immense  stocks  which  they  formerly 
had  to  keep  on  hand,  they  have  not  to  charge  interest  for  all  the 
time  their  money  is  lying  idle,  locked  up  in  the  goods  in  their 
warehouses.  The  merchant  who  had  to  convey  goods  from  the 
East,  and  to  keep  them  in  his  warehouse  for  months,  had  neces¬ 
sarily  to  charge  higher  prices  than  the  man  who  now  is  able  to 
dispose  of  them  in  half,  or  perhaps  a  quarter,  of  the  time.  More¬ 
over,  the  diffusion  of  capital  all  over  the  world  has  reduced  the 
rates  of  interest.  The  constant  investment  of  English  capital  in 
India,  China,  Australia,  and  America  has  brought  down  the  rates 
of  interest  in  these  countries,  and  consequently  the  farmer  who 
grows  grain,  or  cotton,  or  silk,  or  tea  has  not  to  pay  the  enormous 
sums  which  he  formerly  did,  and  therefore  is  able  to  sell  for  a 
lower  price.  In  all  these  various  ways,  and  in  others  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  trace  in  detail,  the  cost  of  producing  commodities 
has  been  immensely  reduced,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  have  likewise  been  reduced.  But  the  lowering 
of  prices  still  further  lessens  the  amount  of  capital  needed  by 
the  merchant  to  carry  on  his  business,  and  therefore  dispenses  to  an 
additional  degree  with  the  aid  of  the  banker. 

These  causes  are  general  and  permanent  in  their  action,  and  we 
might  add  to  them  the  growing  scarcity  of  sound  investments;  but 
there  are  other  causes,  local  and  temporary,  which  aid  in  cheapening 
money.  One  of  these  is  the  disappearance  of  the  houses  which 
formerly  lived  upon  the  credit  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
and  carried  on  an  immense  business  by  means  of  accommodation 
bills.  To  take  the  most  notorious  case,  that  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank.  It  will  be  recollected  that  for  years  that  institu¬ 
tion  lived  by  the  manufacture  of  bills.  It  gave  credits  to  its 
customers  all  over  the  world,  and  kept  them  going  by  means  of 
bills  drawn  upon  itself.  These  bills  circulated  all  over  the  East, 
in  India,  China,  and  Australia.  They  were  eagerly  competed  for 
by  the  Eastern  banks,  and  they  were  discounted  to  enormous 
amounts  in  the  London  market.  The  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  alone  removed  from  the  market  bills  to  the  amount 
of  about  3^  millions  a  year,  and  the  various  houses  which  came 
down  with  that  bank  removed  also  another  large  volume  of  paper. 
So  in  the  same  way  the  Collies,  who  failed  two  or  three  years  pre¬ 
viously,  had  carried  on  a  large  business  in  the  same  way,  and  their 
bankruptcy  removed  from  the  market  another  vast  amount  of  bills. 
Altogether,  perhaps,  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that  five  or  six 
years  ago  there  were  in  circulation  10  or  12  millions  of  bills  which 
have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  of  which  there  are  no  counterparts. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  bills  represented  nothing,  and  to  a  large 
extent,  no  doubt,  it  is  true  they  did  not;  but  they  were  at  the  time 
supposed  to  be  valuable,  and  they  were  eagerly  competed  for. 
They  therefore  gave  employment  to  large  sums  of  money,  and 
helped  to  keep  up  the  value  of  money  in  the  discount  market. 

There  is  one  other  cause  of  great  potency  which  is  influencing 
the  money  markets  of  Europe ;  that  is,  the  agricultural  distress. 
In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  and  has 
been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  extraordinary  prosperity,  and 
that  prosperity  has  given  a  stimulus  to  trade  in  Europe ;  but  the 
long  succession  of  bad  harvests  and  the  extreme  distress  which 
has  thus  been  brought  upon  the  agricultural  classes  here  have 
prevented  that  improvement  from  increasing  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  have  kept  the  whole  community  poor.  Even  now 
agriculture  is  the  greatest  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
upon  the  Continent  it  is  not  only  the  greatest  single  industry,  but  it 
is  greater  than  all  the  other  industries  put  together.  Distress,  there¬ 
fore,  among  agriculturists  weighs  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  other 
classes.  It  has  prevented  the  stimulus  to  trade  which  was  im¬ 
parted  by  the  prosperity  in  the  United  States  from  developing  and 
increasing  even  in  England,  and  until  it  comes  to  an  end  we 
cannot  expect  to  see  real  wellbeing.  Trade  undoubtedly  is  im¬ 
proving,  but  the  improvement  is  still  in  an  incipient  state,  and 
will  not  become  marked  and  general  until  we  have  had  at  least 
one  really  good  harvest.  But  this  comparative  dulness  of  trade 
keeps  down  the  demand  for  money,  and  consequently  prevents  its 
value  from  rising. 


THE  THEATRES. 

LTHOUGH  their  courage  did  not  suffice  to  give  more  than 
one  performance,  it  is  creditable  to  the  Saxe-Meiningen  com¬ 
pany  that  they  should  have  given  Goethe's  Iphigenie  nuf  Tauris 
on  Saturday,  the  1 8th,  at  all.  As  their  strength  is  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  presentation  of  crowded  scenes,  and  the  uniform  good  drill¬ 
ing  of  a  large  company,  it  was  courageous  in  them  to  play  a  piece 
in  which  only  five  actors  are  required,  but  in  which  all  those 
actors  must  be  good,  and  that  in  the  most  delicate  branches  of 
their  art.  The  poet’s  intention  was  to  write  a  classical  play,  anct 
that  was  supposed  to  require,  according  to  the  critical  canons  of 
his  time,  a  careful  suppression  of  emotion  and  an  avoidance  of 
stage  etiects,  carried  to  the  length  of  almost  making  the  play7 
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unfit  for  the  stage.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  in  common  with 
all  the  critics  of  the  time,  that  what  it  is  the  proper  tradition  to 
call  the  repose  of  Greek  dramatic  art  was  due  to  deliberate  choice, 
and  not  to  the  necessity  of  writing  for  actors  who  performed  on 
stilts  and  shouted  through  speaking  trumpets  fixed  in  a  mask. 
Influenced  by  this  theory,  he  sacrificed  the  propriety  of  dramatic 
action  throughout  to  the  verse,  and  was  guilty  of  such  clumsy  pas¬ 
sages — if  that  word  may  be  allowed  of  the  work  of  so  great  a  man — 
as  the  one  in  which  Iphigenie  discovers  that  the  captive  whom  she  is 
about  to  sacrifice  to  Diana — a  modern  poet  would  say  Artemis — 
is  her  brother  Orestes.  It  is  contrary  to  nature  and  to  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  theatre  to  allow  Iphigenie  to  stand  silent  through  a  long 
speech,  and  then  deliver  an  address  to  the  gods  herself  before  she 
tells  Orestes  who  she  is.  It  is  really  equally  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Greeks.  But,  however  little  the  long  speeches  of 
Goethe's  play  may  be  in  place,  they  are  all  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and,  with  fine  elocution  and  delicate  rendering  of  character,  can  be 
listened  to  with  pleasure  throughout.  Unfortunately  the  Saxe- 
Meiningen  company,  as  a  whole,  appeared  to  less  advantage  in 
this  than  in  any  of  the  plays  they  have  as  yet  given.  The  im¬ 
pression  produced  should  have  been  artistically  complete,  but,  in 
truth,  everything  depended  on  Herr  Barnay  as  Orestes.  What  he 
did  was  excellently  done ;  the  other  parts  were  not  done  at  all. 
Herr  Nesper’s  Thoas,  Ilerr  Arndt's  Pylades,  Herr  Richard's  Arkas 
were  marked  by  all  those  faults  of  unmeaning  gesture  and  monotonous 
diction  which  we  have  already  noted  in  these  actors.  Frl.  Haver- 
land,  in  Iphigenie,  justified  the  opinion  we  have  always  expressed 
about  her.  In  certain  forms  of  the  domestic  drama  she  would,  we 
have  no  doubt,  be  a  good  actress,  but  she  wants  the  poetic 
faculty  to  play  such  parts  as  this  or  as  Ilermione.  In  her  move¬ 
ments  she  “rings  the  changes”  on  certain  stock  gestures,  and 
her  elocution,  though  clear,  is  unintelligent  in  the  placing  of 
the  accents.  She  increases  and  diminishes  the  stress  of  her  voice 
with  very  little  regard  for  the  meaning  of  the  words — a  fault 
which  entirely  spoiled  her  declamation  of  the  beautiful  lines 
which  close  the  first  act. 

We  have  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  worth  of  Herr  Barnay’s 
performance  of  Orestes  ;  to  describe  it  is  less  easy.  It  is 
indeed  an  artistic  interpretation  of  the  highest  order,  finished 
in  detail,  but  with  the  details  kept  in  proper  subordination, 
and  not  allowed  to  fritter  the  work  away.  As  his  fellow- 
actors  seem  all  to  have  been  formed  by  one  master,  we  can  only 
regret  that  it  cannot  have  been  Herr  Barnay.  He  could  not  have 
given  them  his  voice,  at  once  so  sweet  and  so  powerful  ;  but  he 
could  show  them  how  to  use  what  voice  they  have  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  how  to  make  their  gestures  free  and  graceful.  His 
own  movements  had  these  qualities,  controlled  by  a  perfect  taste. 
He  was  sober  in  his  use  of  gesture,  and  yet  was  always  acting,  even 
in  repose.  He  showed  the  terror — such  terror  as  even  the  Furies 
can  make  an  Orestes  feel — as  much  when  looking  in  desponding 
silence  out  to  sea  as  when  he  tells  Pylades  how  he  hears  his 
persecutors  howling  round  the  grove  of  the  Tauric  temple. 

Die  Verschivorung  des  Fiesco  zu  Genua  was  better  fitted  to 
show  the  qualities  of  the  company.  The  splendid  Italian  life  of 
the  sixteenth  century  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  making  of  great 
stage  pictures,  and  Schiller’s  play  requires  good  melodramatic  vigour 
rather  than  delicacy  in  the  acting.  As  a  whole,  the  drama  is  in¬ 
coherent,  the  scenes  follow  but  do  not  produce  one  another. 
Fiesco  is  a  stage  conspirator,  who  plots  unnecessarily  and  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  making  a  confusion,  and,  as  in  William  Tell, 
there  are  different  plots  which  are  not  properly  combined.  But  the 
scenes  in  themselves  are  most  effective,  and  the  minute  directions 
given  by  Schiller  show  how  profoundly  lie  felt  stage  effect.  The  play 
wasputon  the  boards  with  the  almostdazzling  brilliance  of  scenery 
and  dresses  for  which  it  affords  such  ample  opportunity.  There  is 
not  a  scene  in  it  which  does  not  pass  either  in  some  magnificent  in¬ 
terior  or  in  a  romantic  street  full  of  picturesque  figures.  Even 
if  the  company  were  less  well  drilled  than  it  is,  many  of  the  scenes 
would  be  worth  seeing  and  remembering  for  the  sake  of  the  scene¬ 
painting.  The  curtain  rises  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 
the  masked  ball  in  Fiesco's  palace,  crowded  at  times  with 
magnificently  dressed  figures,  and  the  play  is  continued  on  the 
same  key.  The  effect  produced  when  the  curtain  is  drawn  back 
from  the  window  of  Fiesco’s  palace  in  the  third  act,  and  Genoa 
is  revealed  in  the  moonlight,  and  later  again  in  the  gradually 
increasing  light  of  dawn,  is  overpowering.  It  certainly  over¬ 
powered  Herr  Nesper,  who  played  the  Count  of  Lavagna,  and 
who  shrank  into  insignificance  amid  his  gorgeous  surroundings. 
The  furious  passions  of  the  dramatis  persona,  are  fully  worthy  of 
their  showy  trappings.  Their  love,  hate,  and  ambition  are  all  in 
the  superlative  degree,  and  find  expression  in  appropriate  language. 
The  actors  were  unhappily  not  able  to  resist  the  temptation  thus 
afforded  them  to  be  merely  loud.  With  the  exceptions  we  shall 
mention,  their  “  Jealous  pangs  and  desperation,  Fury,  frantic  in¬ 
dignation,  Depth  of  pains  and  height  of  passion,”  were  expressed 
in  one  almost  continuous  shout.  Of  the  actors,  Herr  Teller,  who 
played  the  villanous  and  comic  Moor,  was,  as  he  always  is  when 
Herr  Barnay  is  not  on  the  stage,  by  far  the  best.  His  abject  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  defiance  produced  by  his  very  despair  when  he  falls 
into  the  hand  of  the  master  he  has  betrayed,  remain  on  the  memory 
as  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  real  acting  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  performance.  Herr  Kober  was  striking,  and  withal 
firm  and  self-controlled,  in  his  rendering  of  the  small  part  of 
Rafael  Sacco.  The  female  parts  reached  a  better  average.  Frl. 
Werner  was  indeed  somewhat  disappointing,  owing  to  the  marked 
contrast  between  her  wild  gestures,  the  agonized  tone  of  her  voice, 


and  her  unvarying  smile  in  Bertha’s  great  scene  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  but  her  impersonation  was  intelligent  in  conception.  Frl. 
Moser-Sperner  played  the  part  of  Leonore  with  spirit  at  all  times, 
and  in  the  comedy  passages  with  delicacy.  To  Frl.  Habelmann, 
however,  is  due  the  praise  of  having  given  the  brightest  and  most 
original  impersonation  seen  in  the  evening  in  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
solent  and  luxurious  Julia  Imperiali.  It  is  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  anti-star  system  of  the  Saxe-Meiningen  company  that  we 
have  seen  so  little  of  this  excellent  actress. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  could  not  derive  unmixed  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  Heinrich  von  Kleist’s  “  grosses  historisches  Ritter- 
sehauspiel,”  Das  Kdtchen  von  Ileilhronn,  as  done  by  the  Saxe- 
Meiningen  company.  Wherever  and  however  it  was  done,  it  would 
be  full  of  the  charm  which  is  conferred  by  the  unexpected  and 
the  perfectly  inexplicable,  and  at  Drury  Lane  it  is  splendid 
into  ihe  bargain.  It  begins  with  the  tragic  and  mysterious 
Vehmgericht  which  all  know,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  well 
from  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and  it  tails  away  into  a  farce.  There  is 
a  wicked  and  beautiful  Kunigunde  von  Turneck,  who,  apparently 
from  what  the  American  language  calls  “  pure  cussedness,”  spends 
her  leisure  in  setting  all  Swabia  by  the  ears,  who  is  carried 
off  and  rescued,  makes  plots  and  unmakes  them,  and  withal 
wears  a  wig,  and  poisons  innocent  maidens  who  have  seen 
her  bathing.  Then  there  is  the  innocent  maiden  who  has 
committed  this  indiscretion  quite  involuntarily,  and  who  by  some 
happy  accident  turns  out  not  to  be  poisoned  after  all.  This  is 
Das  Kiitchen,  the  heroine,  a  damsel  who  has  been  shown  her 
future  husband  on  New  Year’s  Eve  by  an  angel,  and  who,  when 
she  meets  him,  not  only  breaks  a  great  deal  of  crockery  in  her 
emotion,  but  follows  him  about  “  wie  ein  Hund,”  in  spite  of  his 
resistance,  with  an  “  empfindsamkeit  ” — the  virtue  can  only  be 
adequately  expressed  in  German — which  is  proof  against  not 
only  scolding,  but  even  the  horsewhip.  This  Kiitchen  is  the 
daughter  of  one  Theobald,  an  armourer  of  Heilbronn,  during 
four  acts,  but  then  is  shown  to  owe  her  existence  to  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor.  The  young  person 
not  only  triumphs  over  the  wicked  Kunigunde,  but  proves  that 
she,  at  least,  owes  none  of  her  charms  to  art  by  taking  off 
her  stockings  on  the  stage.  At  a  critical  moment  of  the 
drama  they  are  waved  in  ecstasy  by  the  faithful  squire  of  her 
true  love,  the  same  who  corrected,  or  threatened  to  correct,  her 
with  the  whip,  and  is  ultimately  rewarded  by  marrying  her. 
The  angel  who  visited  Kiitchen  on  New  Year’s  Eve  does  her  the 
further  service  of  bringing  her  safe  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  burning 
house,  into  which  the  valiant  German  knights  present  have 
allowed  her  to  go  to  save  a  picture.  The  picture  is  that  of 
Friedrich  Graf  Witter  vom  Strahl.  This  Graf  vom  (not  von) 
Strahl  is  the  hero  shown  to  Kiitchen  by  the  angel,  and 
who  devotes  all  the  time  he  can  spare  from  fighting  to 
lamenting  his  inability  to  marry  Kiitchen,  and  making  effective 
love  to  Kunigunde,  till  he  is  disabused  by  seeing  that  artful 
woman  without  her  back  hair.  These  three  characters  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  long  list  of  squires,  knights,  grafs,  a  bishop,  and  a 
kaiser.  With  the  help  of  German  the  play  is  delightful ;  but  to 
enjoy  it  thoroughly  the  spectator  should  have  to  depend  on  the 
sketch  in  English  published  in  the  little  yellow  book  of  the  play 
issued  as  an  “  offizielle  Ausgabe  ”  by  the  company.  Then  he  will 
enjoy  the  unexpected  and  the  inconsequent  in  all  their  purity. 

The  acting  of  this  play  strikes  us  as  being  perhaps  the  best  as 
a  whole,  with  a  doubtful  exception  in  favour  of  Tivelfth  Night, 
which  we  have  jet  had  from  the  Saxe-Meiningen  company. 
Perhaps  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  expect 
anything  very  much  like  nature,  but  it  is  certainly  also  owing  to 
the  real  merit  of  the  performers.  Frl.  Habelmann  made  as 
good  a  Kunigunde  as  she  had  a  Julia  Imperiali.  Frl.  Scliweig- 
hofer  was  an  excellent  Kiitchen.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  now 
bordering  on  the  tedious  to  say  that  the  drilling  of  the  company 
was  beyond  praise ;  but  there  is  one  point  which  we  think 
particularly  worthy  of  mention,  the  admirable  way  in  which 
armour  was  worn  by  them  all.  It  must  be  long  since  our  stage 
could  show  such  a  crowd  clanging  about  in  mail  as  if  they  had 
worn  it  from  boyhood.  Herr  Nesper  as  Graf  vom  Strahl,  and 
Herr  Teller  in  the  insignificant  part  of  the  Rheingraf  vom 
Stein,  wore  heavy  suits  of  plate  armour  nearly  all  through 
the  piece,  and  the  latter  performed  the  striking  gymnastic 
feat  of  kicking  a  vassal,  with  all  this  weight  on  him, 
in  au  easy  and  natural  way.  For  this  and  other  excellences 
in  the  acting  of  his  villanous,  though  small,  part  ho  was  de¬ 
servedly  called  before  the  curtain.  We  feel  bound  to  make 
particular  mention  of  two  of  the  actors  in  minor  parts.  Herr 
Arndt,  of  whose  Pylades  we  were  forced  to  disapprove,  delivered 
a  long  monologue  as  Kaiser,  with  intelligent  elocution  and  just 
emphasis.  Herr  Heine,  as  Georg  von  Waldstiidten,  of  course 
armed  de  pied  en  cap,  gained  loud  and  well-deserved  applause  by 
rolling  about  in  a  burst  of  hearty  and  spontaneous  laughter — a 
thing  too  rarely  heard  on  any  stage. 

After  a  revival  of  her  very  successful  part  of  Ninon,  Miss 
Wallis  has  been  playing  Juliet  for  a  series  of  nights  at  the 
Olympic.  It  is  perhaps  a  consequence  of  her  long  performance 
of  a  melodramatic  character  that  the  best  passages  of  her  im¬ 
personation  should  be  the  harder  and  more  tragic  ones.  In  the 
lighter  parts  her  comedy  is  apt  to  be  trivial :  while  the  passionate 
love  scenes  are  wanting  in  delicacy,  notably  in  the  most  difficult 
of  all — that  of  the  balcony.  Her  acting  here  was  destitute 
of  tenderness  and  of  the  high  poetic  feeling  without  which 
the  situation  almost  becomes  absurd  and  the  language  seems 
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exaggerated.  With  the  nurse  her  acting  is  too  childish ;  and, 
moreover,  their  little  quarrel  and  reconciliation  is  dragged  out  by 
a  long  period  of  silent  byplay,  which  borders  on  farce. 
Her  despairing  appeal  to  Friar  Laurence  and  the  famous 
soliloquy  were  much  better.  There  was  even  considerable 
power  in  her  representation  of  Juliet’s  horror  and  doubt.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  high  level  of  acting  from 
a  “  scratch  ”  company  such  as  Miss  Wallis  has  to  support 
her,  and  we  should  not  have  been  disappointed  if  it  were 
worse  than  it  is.  Mercutio  (Mr.  E.  F.  Edgar)  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  >describe,  but  the  minor  parts  of  Friar  Laurence 
(Mr.  Ryder)  and  of  the  Nurse  (Mrs.  It.  Power)  were  well  done. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Mantell’s  Romeo,  without  being  either  original  or 
owerful,  shows  promise.  lie  was  generally  graceful  and  well- 
red,  acting  with  good  artistic  intention,' although  he  is  not  able 
to  avoid  the  temptation  to  be  loud  in  the  passionate  passages. 
We  must  protest  against  the  stagey  and  melodramatic  nature  of 
some  of  the  scenic  arrangements.  It  is  unnecessary  and  in  very 
bad  taste  to  show  us  Romeo  and  Juliet  kneeling  at  the  altar  in  a 
flood  of  rose-coloured  light,  and  there  are  many  other  such  tricks 
in  the  performance. 

The  revival  of  Hamlet,  at  the  Lyceum  is  interesting  in  several 
oints.  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s  Ophelia  has,  if  anything,  gained  in 
eauty  and  tenderness ;  and  Mr.  Irving’s  Hamlet  is  in  some  not 
unimportant  points  a  proof  of  his  unremitting  thought  and  study. 
The  character  seems  now  informed  with  a  deeper  tenderness  ;  as 
an  instance  of  which  we  may  refer  to  the  delivery  of  the  words 
“Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephtha?”  At  the  same  time 
the  irony  appears  liner  and  the  passion  more  concentrated.  The 
scenes  in  which  we  have  least  liked  Mr.  Irving’s  impersonation  are 
the  ghost  scenes ;  and  here,  with  the  restored  speeches  to  the 
41  old  mole,”  we  And  a  closer  approach  than  was  before 
attained  to  the  hysterical  gaiety  which,  to  our  thinking,  belongs  to 
the  passage.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Irving’s  Hamlet  may  be  said  to 
have  gained  both  in  power  and  in  fineness.  Mr.  Terriss’s  Laertes 
is  worthy  of  his  Cassio  until  the  rebellion  scene,  in  which  he  seems 
to  fall  somewhat  short.  Mr.  Ilowe's  Polonius  is  the  best  we  have 
seen.  He  presents  the  chamberlain  as  an  old  gentleman  whose 
fine  manners  and  knowledge  of  the  world  are  consistent  with  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  with 
the  wisdom  of  his  advice  to  his  son ;  and  he  also  indicates 
Polonius’s  fatuity  without  a  touch  of  burlesque  or  exaggeration. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  his  announcement  of  the  players’ 
arrival.  Mr.  Tyars  shows  us  a  far  more  plausible  king  than  is 
generally  seen.  The  stage  management  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  a  variety  of  changes,  small  in  themselves,  but  important  to  the 
whole  effect  of  the  play. 
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those  which  must  have  grown  up  if  the  appellation  “  United 
people  of  America  ”  had  been  the  title  which  had  been  brought 
into  formal  use  to  designate  the  same  community ;  so  it  was 
evident  that  to  use  the  expression  which  did  exist,  as  leading  to 
the  same  conclusions  as  those  which  would  have  arisen  out  of  the 
one  which  did  not  exist,  was  to  beg  the  question.  If  there  were 
States  which  had  been  organized  and  which  had  acted  as  States 
before  they  had  by  some  voluntary  and  reciprocal  action  united 
— and  which  could,  therefore,  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  continue 
to  be  States  after  they  might  by  any  accident  have  found  them¬ 
selves  disunited — then  the  necessity  would  follow  that  each  of 
these  States  counted  for  something  within  the  so-called  Union 
beyond  merely  a  given  area  of  soil  and  a  given  unit  of  population. 
The  State  must  have  rights  of  some  sort  or  other,  which  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  teachings  of  history  and  the 
interpretation  of  documents.  The  analogy  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
Unions  was  worth  nothing  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
agglutination  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts — consummated  as 
that  was  upon  the  condition  that  each  of  them  preserved  its  internal 
framework  of  commonwealth,  and  had  to  combine  for  the  outside 
regulation  of  reserved  questions  in  a  Congress  of  restricted  capacity, 
which  was  itself  the  result  and  product  of  the  alliance — could  be 
the  same  thing  as  the  fusion  of  the  Parliaments  of  Edinburgh  and 
of  Dublin  with  that  of  Westminster  into  one  Imperial  Parliament, 
in  which  the  traditions  of  the  respective  factors  were  concentrated. 
In  short,  a  section  of  English  political  society,  sufficient  by 
status,  by  character,  and  by  general  respect  to  claim  and  to  hold 
its  own  opinions,  refused  to  accept  the  verdict  of  popular  clap¬ 
trap,  and  protested  against  stigmatizing  as  rebels  men  whose 
rebellion  simply  consisted  in  believing  that  their  allegiance  was 
primarily  due,  not  to  a  partnership  called  a  Union,  which,  as 
they  contended,  existed  under  conditions  presupposing  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  dissolution,  but  to  that  sovereign  State  of  which  each 
one  might  be  a  citizen,  and  in  so  being  alone  belonged  also  to  the 
Union.  The  controversy  as  seen  with  Southern  eyes  and  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  crushed  Confederacy  by  the 
exultant  North  is  referred  to  with  much  pathetic  dignity  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  once  President  of  the  seceded  States,  in  his 
lately  published  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  plea  of  necessity  could,  therefore,  no  longer  exist  for  hostile  demon¬ 
stration  against  the  people  and  States  of  the  deceased  Confederacy.  Did 
vengeance,  which  stops  at  the  grave,  subside  ?  Did  real  peace  and  the 
restoration  of  the  States  to  their  former  rights  and  positions  follow,  as  was 
promised,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Union  ?  Let  the  recital  of  the  invasion 
of  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  or  the  people,  and  the  perversion  of 
the  republican  form  of  government  guaranteed  to  each  State  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  answer  the  question.  For  the  deplorable  fact  of  the  war,  for  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  it  was  waged,  for  the  sad  physical  and  yet 
sadder  moral  results  it  produced,  the  reader  of  these  pages,  I  hope,  will 
admit  that  the  South,  in  the  forum  of  conscience,  stands  fully  acquitted. 
Much  of  the  past  is  irremediable  ;  the  best  hope  for  a  restoration  in  the 
future  to  the  pristine  purity  and  fraternity  of  the  Union,  rests  on  the 
opinions  and  character  of  the  men  ■who  are  to  succeed  this  generation  ;  that 
they  may  be  suited  to  that  blessed  work,  one,  whose  public  course  is  ended, 
invokes  them  to  draw  their  creed  from  the  fountains  of  our  political  history, 
rather  than  from  the  lower  stream,  polluted  as  it  has  been  by  self-seeking 
place-hunters  and  by  sectional  strife. 


CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT.* 

THE  W  events,  in  all  probability,  occurring  in  a  foreign  country 
J-  more  profoundly  stirred,  not  merely  the  political,  but  the 
personal  feelings  of  Englishmen,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
than  the  struggle,  now  nearly  twenty  years  old,  between  the 
United  and  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Not  only  did  it 
cleave  English  political  associations  with  a  clean  cut  across  all  its 
strata,  but  it  was  the  ever-fresh  subject  of  never-ending  argu¬ 
ment  over  every  firesido  and  iu  every  coffee-room.  Foreigners, 
for  the  most  part,  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  North.  Those  who 
thought  themselves  Conservatives  could  not  or  would  not  under¬ 
stand  where  the  basis  of  sovereignty  was  found  in  America. 
To  Liberals,  again,  the  deplorable  inheritance  of  slavery  con¬ 
cluded  the  matter ;  and  in  their  estimation  any  inhabitant  of 
the  Old  Continent  who  could  venture  to  drop  a  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  struggling  South  was  a  rebel  against  light  and  a 
conspirator  against  liberty.  The  verdict  of  these  friends  of  man¬ 
kind  was  irrefragable,  for  it  was  based  upon  those  inalienable  rights 
of  humanity,  which  are  never  so  precious,  or  so  clearly  blaze  out 
upon  the  great  page  of  the  open  world,  as  when  they  happen 
to  come  handily  into  the  keeping  of  some  terribly  earnest  majority 
whose  interests  and  whose  principles  may  happen  to  combine  in 
the  mandate  to  irritate,  to  crush,  and  to  insult  an  inconvenient 
minority. 

Of  course  the  cause  of  the  Southern  States  stood  condemned, 
prejudged,  unheard,  and  with  no  hope  of  appeal,  by  those  men 
who  could  not  conceive  that  there  was  any  power  for  good — 
we  are  too  tender  to  their  susceptibilities  to  say  any  Providence — 
in  the  world  before  the  revelation  of  the  immortal  principles  of 
1789.  In  this  country,  however,  which  knows  not  17S9,  the  South 
could  advance  a  claim  which  was  largely  conceded  as  deserving  of 
candid  consideration  by  constitutional  Englishmen  who  can  ap¬ 
preciate  that  liberty  is  the  growth  of  positive  law,  of  solemn 
compact,  of  respect  for  property,  for  tradition,  and  for  reciprocal 
confidence. 

The  old  familiar  designation  “  United  States  ”  presented  itself 
to  the  reason  of  Englishmen  as  one  which  possessed  a  definite 
meaning.  But  this  plural  phrase  involved  ideas  differing  from 
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Hating  slavery,  as  Englishmen  righteously  continued  to  do,  the 
more  impartial  antagonists  of  that  detestable  institution  were 
candid  enougli  to  admit  that  the  existing  generation  of  Southerners 
were  the  victims  of  circumstances,  of  the  origin  of  which  they  were 
guiltless.  Towards  the  slave  trade— the  most  loathsome  feature 
of  African  slavery — the  Southern  States  had  in  the  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  its  abolition  become  implacably  hostile,  and  in 
regard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  black  population,  while  there 
were  undoubtedly  most  deplorable  incidents,  the  real  facts  did  not 
carry  out  the  sensational  assertions  of  fiction,  and  New  England 
romances  were  no  longer  accepted  as  indubitable  history.  It 
was  certainly  a  sharp  disappointment  to  those  who  were  look¬ 
ing-  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  that  no  indication  had  been 
given  of  the  determination  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  so  soon  as  the  sword  could  be  exchanged  for  the  axe. 
Practically,  however,  it  was  appreciated  that  men  engaged  in 
a  life-and-death  struggle  for  existence  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  enter  on  social  changes,  compared  with  which  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  is  a  light  bagatelle.  The  friends  of  the  South,  at  all 
events,  were  convinced  that,  if  the  Confederates  won,  a  more 
workmanlike  scheme  of  emancipation  was  in  all  probability  in 
store  for  the  future  than  that  which  was  likely  to  emerge  out  of 
the  success  of  the  other  side,  controlled  as  it  would  be  by  poli¬ 
ticians  to  whom  the  vote  of  the  negro  would  be  of  more  importance 
than  his  education  or  salvation. 

The  cynical  outrage  upon  international  rights  on  board  the 
Trent  of  course  intensified  the  feelings  of  a  people  who  had  not 
yet  been  educated  at  Geneva  and  in  the  Transvaal  to  a  due  con¬ 
tempt  of  that  which  nations  used  to  deem  most  precious.  The 
heroic  deeds  of  leaders  such  as  Beauregard,  “  Stonewall  ”  Jackson, 
and  Lee,  was  no  doubt  the  most  efficient  factor  in  creating  a  public 
feeling  favourable  to  the  South  :  but  there  were  political  thinkers 
who  had  before  the  name  of  Bull  Run  had  emerged  from  its 
natural  obscurity  convinced  themselves,  by  the  study  of  the  legal 
arguments  of  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  other  Southern 
leaders,  that,  at  all  events,  the  secession  of  so  many  sovereign  States 
was  not  a  purposeless  and  indefensible  rebellion,  but  the  solution — 
rough  and  ready,  but  in  the  ideas  of  those  who  were  responsible, 
the  only  possible  solution — of  a  question  which  had  at  least  an 
ostensible  legal  justification  that  had  hitherto  been  too  much 
I  overlooked  by  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  were  apt 
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unconditionally  to  accept  statements  prepared  at  New  York  or 
Boston  for  the  English  market.  One  instance  of  many  may  be 
given  to  show  how  clean  and  sharp  was  the  cleavage  that  separated 
English  society  upon  this  particular  topic.  Out  of  the  two  earnest 
Liberals  who  then  stood  forward  as  members  for  Birmingham,  not 
yet  a  unicorn  constituency,  Mr.  Bright  made  himself  conspicuous 
for  his  active  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  North,  and  Mr.  Scholefield  of 
the  South. 

This  drift  of  sympathetic  feeling  was  intensified  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  unexpected  declaration  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  made  a 
nation.  Rapidly  explained  away  as  was  this  declaration  which 
had  been  thrown  off  by  the  most  impulsive  of  orators,  it  could 
not  be  wiped  out  by  any  amount  of  ingenious  explanation  ;  it 
was  the  word  that  had  indeed  flown  abroad,  irrevocable,  to  the 
vexation  of  the  friends  of  the  North  and  to  the  comfort  of  their 
opponents. 

Then,  as  was  natural,  considerations  of  a  less  disinterested  cha¬ 
racter  asserted  themselves,  and  Southern  sympathy  very  frequently 
meant  money  staked  upon  the  Cotton  Loan.  With  the  waning 
fortunes  of  the  Confederacy  its  popularity  among  fair-weather  or 
self-interested  friends  naturally  waned  in  a  like  degree.  But  its 
hold  upon  the  respectful  sympathy  of  independent  and  educated 
Englishmen  of  all  political  opinions  was  too  reasonable  to  be 
lightly  shaken ;  and,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  could  have  brought 
out  his  apologetic  narrative  close  upon  his  loss  of  power, 
the  history,  written  by  the  prime  actor  in  the  events  which  it 
chronicled,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  an  appreciable 
sensation.  But  the  prisoner,  treated  with  rigorous  cruelty  and 
placed  upon  his  trial  for  his  life  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  was 
not  in  a  condition  safely  to  vindicate  actions  and  words  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  prosecutors,  were  the  very  corpus  of  the  indictment. 
Many  things  had  to  be  done  and  undone,  many  truths  to  be 
learned  and  many  delusions  forgotten,  before  the  President  of  the 
Confederate  States  could  with  safety  or  decency  address  a  nation, 
to  the  majority  of  whom  he  had  lately  been  a  felon,  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  advocate  at  the  bar  of  history  for  the  raison  d'etre  of  that 
which,  if  not  justifiable  separation,  was  treason  and  rebellion. 

To  drive  time  back  is,  however,  not  given  to  man,  and  in  the 
years  which  have  passed  since  Lee  surrendered  at  Apomattox  Court 
House,  the  world  has  been  travelling  at  a  bewildering  pace.  Great 
wars  have  raged,  and  deafening  rumours  of  wars  have  thundered. 
France  and  Mexico,  Prussia  and  Austria,  Germany  and  France, 
Russia  and  Turkey  have  measured  swords,  and  the  political  map 
of  Europe  has  been  revolutionized.  At  home  such  changes  as 
Irish  disestablishment,  general  primary  education,  purchase  abol¬ 
ished,  the  Universities  secularized,  the  judicature  reconstituted, 
household  suffrage,  and  the  Ballot  have  agitated  society.  Mean¬ 
while  a  generation  is  growing  up  to  whom  not  only  the  pic¬ 
turesque  incidents  of  the  American  struggle  are  ancient  history, 
but  even  some  of  the  events  which  have  happened  nearer  home, 
and  since  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  general  students  of  history 
who  had  not  hitherto  had  their  thoughts  arrested  by  that  special 
episode  would  have  their  time  and  their  minds  sufficiently  disen¬ 
gaged  to  commit  themselves  to  mastering  a  long  calm  de¬ 
tailed  narrative  of  that  particular  chapter  of  the  world’s  progress 
drawn  up  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  rather  than  to  the  feelings 
of  its  readers.  A  rapid  rhetorical  sketch  of  the  events  between 
the  first  shot  fired  at  Fort  Sumter  and  the  capture  of  the  out¬ 
lawed  President  might  even  now  secure  that  general  popularity 
which  an  interesting  tale — unknown  to  many,  half  forgotten  by 
the  rest — is  likely  to  win  if  only  signed  by  a  distinguished  name. 
But  it  would  have  been  incongruous  and  hardly  decorous 
for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  after  seventeen  years’  silence,  to  appeal 
to  the  reading  public  merely  as  a  rhetorician.  Official  respon¬ 
sibility  has  its  obligations,  and  it  dictated  that,  if  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  speak  at  all  to  the  Epigoni,  he  should  do  so  in 
language  which  only  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States 
could  efficiently  employ,  as  vindicating,  and  not  pleading  for,  the 
policy  and  actions  of  that  which  was  during  several  years,  in 
spite  of  non-recognition,  for  all  practical  purposes,  one  of  the 
Powers  of  the  earth.  But  this  necessity,  coupled  with  the 
effluxion  of  time,  was  a  restriction  which  cannot  fail  seriously  to 
limit  the  number  of  those  readers  in  England — of  whom  we  are 
now  exclusively  thinking — upon  whose  intelligent  attention  Mr. 
Davis  could  confidently  reckon.  His  volumes  are  emphatically 
addressed,  in  the  first  place,  to  his  countrymen,  Northern  and 
Southern,  many  of  whom,  and  chiefly  those  in  the  most  prominent 
positions,  were  actors  or  sufferers  in  the  terrible  war ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  select,  serene,  but  comparatively  limited  stu¬ 
dents  of  political  history  every  where,  who  will  prize  such  a  record 
for  the  matter  contained  in  it,  as  much  as  for  the  style  in  which 
that  matter  is  worked  out.  To  these,  and  therefore  to  the  cause 
of  historical  research  in  general,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has,  in  his 
honoured  retirement,  with  much  dignity  and  simplicity  of  purpose, 
offered  a  contribution  of  solid  value,  and  for  this  we  tender  to 
him  our  sincere  acknowledgments. 


THE  FREE  LANCES.* 

f  ATTAIN  MAINE  REID  seems  to  be  as  lively  a  writer  as  he 
VJ  ever  was,  and  if  The  Free  Lances  causes  any  less  thrill  of 
excitement  and  delight  than  was  wont  to  be  aroused  by  The 
Scalp  Hunters  or  any  other  of  the  books  which  have  delighted 
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more  than  one  generation  of  boys,  the  fact  must  be  due  to  a  change 
in  the  reader  rather  than  in  the  author.  Captain  Mayne  Reid’s 
latest  fiction  opens  (and  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  finding  it  so 
begin)  exactly  as  two  or  three  of  his  former  stories  opened,  with 
the  sudden  appointment  of  an  adventurous  young  stranger  to  the 
captaincy  of  a  band  of  guerillas.  In  this  particular  case  the  ad¬ 
venturer  is  an  Irishman,  by  name  Florence  Kearney,  who  is  dis¬ 
covered  reading  on  the  Levee  of  New  Orleans  an  advertisement  for 
“  Volunteers  for  Texas,”  which  sets  forth  “  the  treachery  of 
Santa  Anna  and  the  whole  Mexican  nation,  recalling  in  strong 
terms  the  massacre  of  Fanning,  the  butchery  of  Alamo,  and  other 
like  atrocities ;  ending  in  an  appeal  to  all  patriots  and  lovers 
of  freedom  to  arm,  take  the  field,  and  fight  against  the  tyrant 
of  Mexico  and  his  myrmidons.”  Having  read  it,  he  exclaims 
out  loud,  as  the  hero  of  a  novel  should,  “  I’ll  go  !  ”  and 
is  answered  by  a  man  “  who  stood  full  six  foot  six  in  a 
pair  of  alligator  leather  boots,”  and  who  says,  “  So  ye’re  goin’, 
air  ye  ?  ”  The  hero  proceeds  to  insult  him  grossly,  and  of 
course  the  giant  responds,  “  I  likes  yur  grit,”  and  then  reveals 
himself  as  the  celebrated  Gris  Rock,  who  “  at  Fannin’s  massacre 
war  shot  dead,  and  kim  alive  agin.”  In  the  course  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  which  follows,  Cris,  learning  that  Kearney  has  had  some 
military  training,  resolves  that  he  is  the  right  man  to  take  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Texas  volunteers  or  filibusters.  In  the  next  chapter 
we  learn  that  Kearney  is  desperately  in  love  with  Luisa  Valverde, 
daughter  of  a  refugee  Mexican  gentleman,  who  gives  Spanish 
lessons,  and  that  he  has  a  rival  named  Carlos  Santander.  It  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  Santander  should  also  turn  out  to  be  a 
rival  candidate  for  the  captaincy  of  the  filibusters,  and  that  after 
his  defeat  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity'  of  insulting  Kearney 
in  the  presence  of  Luisa  and  Don  Ignacio  Valverde.  Here- 
follow  three  engaging  chapters  which  describe  the  duel 
that  ensues,  and  which  bring  with  them  a  pleasant  savour  of 
Marryat,  Lever,  and  of  the  author's  own  earlier  works.  An  added 
charm  is  found  in  Captain  Mayno  Reid’s  exposition  of  a  theory 
of  fencing  which  will  be  entirely  novel  to  most  followers  of  the 
art.  We  have  first  a  description  of  Kearney’s  drive  to  the  place 
of  meeting,  accompanied  by  his  second,  Lieutenant  Crittenden, 
and  by  the  devoted  Cris  Rock,  who  sits  on  the  box  of  the  carriage, 
and  who  has  come  to  see  that  the  fight  is  all  “  fair  and  squar.” 
He  had  formed  a  bad  opinion  of  Santander  and  his  second  ;  and,. 
“  with  the  usual  caution  of  one  accustomed  to  fighting  Indians, 
he  always  went  armed,  and  usually  with  his  long  ‘  pea  ’  rifle.” 
There  is  also  a  surgeon  ;  and  a  third  person,  “  no  doubt  a  doctor, 
too,”  also  accompanies  the  hostile  party  when  they  arrive.  To 
reach  the  place  of  meeting  they  have  to  leap  a  ditch,  and  this 
feat  Santander  performed  “  somewhat  awkwardly,  dropping  down 
upon  the  further  bank  with  a  ponderous  thud.  lie  was  a  large, 
heavily-built  man — altogether  unlike  one  possessing  the  activity 
necessary  for  a  good  swordsman.”  What  is  to  prevent  “  a  large, 
heavily-built  man”  from  being  a  good  swordsman  Captain  Mayne 
Reid  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us;  but,  as  has  been  before  said, 
his  theories  as  to  fencing  altogether  are  peculiar.  This  is  more 
plainly  seen  in  the  following  chapter,  which  describes  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  duel.  This  begins  by  the  antagonists 
standing  “  confronting  one  another  in  the  position  of  ‘  salute,’ 
both  hands  on  high,  grasping  their  swords  at  hilt  and  point,  the 
blades  held  horizontally.”  At  the  word  “  engage  ”  they  “  both 
came  to  ‘  guard,’  with  a  collision  that  struck  sparks  from  the 
steel,  proving  the  hot  anger  of  the  adversaries.  Had  they 
been  cooler,  they  would  have  crossed  swords  quietly.”  Thi3 
reminds  one  of  Mr.  Burnand’s  admirable  Victor  Hugoism,  which 
we  quote  from  memory,  in  One  and  Three: — “The  old  man- 
advanced  a  step.  This  brought  him  nearer.”  But  to  return 
to  the  duellists.  “When  the  instant  after  they  came  to  tierce”' 
which  Captain  Mayne  Reid  apparently  believes  to  be  the  op¬ 
posite  of  “  guard,”  they  seemed  “  more  collected,  their  blades  for 
awhile  keeping  in  contact,  and  gliding  around  each  other  as  if  they 
had  been  a  single  piece.”  This  is  a  pretty  enough  beginning,  but  there 
is  something  yet  more  strange  to  come  in  this  remarkable  duel. 
Santander,  we  are  told,  was  an  accomplished  swordsman :  but  he 
had  at  last  met  his  match,  for  Kearney  possessed  a  power  which, 
with  its  effects,  will  seem  more  surprising  to  fencers  than  even  to 
Captain  Mayne  Reid — “  the  power  to  keep  his  arm  straight.” 
We  are  told  how  Santander’s  repeated  attacks  were  foiled 
by  “  the  long  straight  point,  from  shoulder  far  outstretched,” 
aud  the  author  has  some  excuse,  if  not  for  dropping  into  blank 
verse,  at  least  for  representing  this  as  a  possible  occurrence, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  various  legends  of  tolerable  fencers 
being  baffled  by  a  complete  novice  whose  fencing-master  has 
taught  him  the  only  thing  that  can  be  taught  in  one  lesson, 
which  is  to  perplex  his  adversary  by  an  unusual  and  not  too 
easily  overcome  defence.  A  really  fine  fencer,  however,  will 
find  many  ways  of  defeating  such  a  resistance  as  this,  and  here 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that,  while  Santander  was  a  first-rate 
swordsman,  Kearney  was  something  more  than  first-rate,  since  he 
puzzled  Santander  at  “  his  first  encounter  with  an  adversary  who 
could  keep  a  straight  arm.'”  The  italics  are  Captain  Mayne  Reid’s, 
and  serve  to  show  how  much  he  is  in  love  with  his  utterly  pre¬ 
posterous  theory.  What  follows  is  certainly  not  less  amusing,  and 
may  be  told  in  Captain  Mayne  Reid’s  own  words : — 

But  Florence  Kearney  had  been  taught  tierce  as  well  as  carte,  and  knew 
how  to  practise  it.  For  a  time  he  was  prevented  from  trying  it  by  the 
other’s  impetuous  and  incessant  thrusting,  which  kept  him  continuously  at 
guard,  but  as  the  sword-play  proceeded,  he  began  to  discover  the  weak 
points  of  Iris  antagonist,  and,  with  a  well-directed  thrust,  at  length  sent 
his  blade  through  the  Creole’s  outstretched  arm,  impaling  it  from  wrist  w 
cl  bow. 
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After  this  Santander,  the  admirable  fencer  who  had  been 
baffled  by  a  straight-armed  adversary,  demands  a  duel  to  the 
death,  and  when  his  point  becomes  entangled  in  Kearney's 
braces,  then  “  first  since  the  fight  began,  his  (Kearney’s)  elbow 
was  seen  to  bend.  This  to  obtain  room  for  a  thrust  sent,  to 
all  appearance,  home  to  his  adversary’s  heart.”  Apart  from 
the  gross  blunder  of  drawing  back  the  arm  before  a  lunge, 
it  is  too  obvious  that  what  Mr.  Kearney  did  at  this  point  was 
to  play  upon  his  adversary  the  old,  and  not  very  creditable, 
trick  known  as  the  coup  de  gendarme,  the  most  primitive  form  of 
which  is  employed  by  the  melodramatic  villain,  who  bids  his  ad¬ 
versary  “  observe  the  flight  of  yonder  bird.”  Kearney’s  sword 
when  it  touches  the  other’s  breast  snaps  short  off,  and  Santander 
is  in  his  turn  about  to  try  the  coup  de  gendarme,  when  Cris  Rock, 
emulating  and  surpassing  the  courier  iu  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story, 
cuts  him  short  with  a  ride  bullet  in  the  arm,  after  which  it  is 
discovered  that  Santander  has  been  wearing  a  shirt  of  mail  which 
explained  “  why,  when  leaping  across  the  water-ditch,  he  had 
dropped  so  heavily  upon  the  further  hank.  Weighted  as  he  was, 
no  wonder.”  Santander  is  unluckily  allowed  to  escape,  and 
we  immediately  afterwards  find  Kearney  and  Oris  prisoners 
in  his  power  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  the  same  city 
are  Don  Iguacio  and  his  daughter,  and  Santander  takes  an 
opportunity  of  securing  a  mean  revenge  by  ordering  some  of  the 
prisoners,  among  them  Kearney,  to  turn  out  for  the  loathsome 
duty  of  scouring  the  sewers  at  a  time  when  he  knows  Doha  Luisa 
will  be  by.  Santa  Auna  himself  is  introduced,  and  we  hear  a 
good  deal  of  his  artificial  leg  and  his  “  wicked  passions.”  But 
Santander’s  plot  turns  to  his  own  discomfiture.  Not  only  has 
Luisa  a  lover  in  prison  iu  the  person  of  Kearney,  but  also  her 
friend  the  Countess  Almonte’s  lover,  Ruperto  Rivas,  is  imprisoned 
in  the  character,  which  he  does  not  deserve,  of  a  brigand.  The 
two  women  lay  their  heads  together,  and  plot  a  scheme  which  is 
in  its  way  ingenious,  although  the  fact  of  its  not  being  suspected 
or  discovered  by  the  wicked  authorities  goes  to  show  that  villains 
may  sometimes  also  be  singularly  credulous  and  silly.  The  scene 
of  the  escape  is,  however,  not  the  less  exciting ;  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  movements  of  the  fugitives,  hampered  by  having  to  take 
with  them  a  scoundrelly  and  malicious  dwarf,  who  happens  to  be 
chained  to  them,  will  interest  all  people  who  have  a  healthy  taste 
for  melodrama. 

The  first  hiding-place  of  the  fugitives  is  “El  Pedegral,”  a 
strange  locality,  which  is  described  as  “  a  field  of  lava  vomited 
forth  from  Aajusco  itself  in  long  ages  past,  which,  as  it  cooled, 
became  rent  into  fissures  and  honeycombed  with  cavities  of  every 
conceivable  shape.  Spread  over  many  square  miles  of  surface,  it 
renders  this  part  of  the  valley  almost  impassable.  No  wheeled 
vehicle  can  be  taken  across  it,  and  even  the  Mexican  horse  and 
mule — both  sure-footed  as  goats — get  through  it  with  difficulty, 
and  only  by  one  or  two  known  paths.  To  the  pedestrian  it  is  a  task  ; 
and  there  are  places  into  which  even  he  cannot  penetrate  without 
scaling  cliffs  and  traversing  chasms  deep  and  dangerous.”  This  was 
no  doubt  a  capital  place  for  the  escaped  prisoners  to  hide  in  at  first, 
but  it  was  not  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  they  finally  had  to 
betake  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of  Rivas,  to  a  mysterious 
monastery  on  the  top  of  an  almost  inaccessible  hill,  the  occupants 
of  which  seem,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  immortal  librettist  of 
modern  opera,  “  to  combine  the  avocation  of  religious  with  that  of 
bandit.”  They  are  not,  however,  so  much  bandits  as  “  Free 
Lances”  in  what  the  readers  of  the  uovel  are  expected  to  sympathize 
with  as  a  great  and  glorious  cause,  and  any  irregularities  which 
their  leader  has  committed  in  appropriating  other  people’s  cigars  or 
provisions  are  as  happily  accounted  for  as  are  the  raids  of  Robin 
Hood  iu  Peacock's  delightful  Maid  Marian.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  adventures  of  the  hero  and  his  friends  had  been  striking 
enough  up  to  their  arrival  at  the  mysterious  monastery  ;  but 
Captain  Mayne  Reid’s  skill  in  devising  adventures  seems 
to  take  a  new  start  from  this  point,  and  what  follows 
is,  if  possible,  more  thrilling  than  what  has  gone  before.  The 
immediate  results  of  the  dwarf's  treachery,  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  counteracted,  and  the  final  settlement  of  everything,  we  do 
not  propose  to  relate.  To  do  this  would  be  to  discount  the 
pleasure  of  readers  who  are  still  happily  capable  of  being  pleased 
with  work  which,  if  highly  melodramatic,  is  at  the  same  time 
pleasing  and  harmless.  To  criticize  Captain  Mayne  Reid's  style 
would  be  at  least  superfluous.  It  may  be  enough  to  repeat  what 
we  have  already  hinted,  that  The  Free  Lances  has  a  not  ungrateful 
savour  of  such  works  as,  for  instance,  La  Maison  du  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  and  that  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  variations  upon  the 
good  old  themes  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid’s  earlier  productions  may 
safely  take  up  his  latest  production  with  the  certainty  of  having 
his  old  impressions  agreeably  recalled  to  him,  and  of  admiring  the 
unfailing  liveliness  of  a  veteran  and  popular  author. 


PICTURES  OF  INDIAN  LIFE.* 

A  LARGE  portion,  if  not  every  one,  of  these  pictures  was 
drawn  on  the  spot.  The  writer,  at  the  time  of  composition, 
had  not  only  his  books  and  a  plenteous  store  of  knowledge  to 

*  Pictures  of  Indian  Life,  sketched  wi'h  the  Pen,  from  1852  to  1881. 
By  Robert  Needham  Gust,  late  ot'  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  Civil  Service, 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Author  of  “  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  of  the  East  Indies,”  and  “  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Essays.” 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 


refer  to,  but  a  copious  supply  of  official  erudition  and  all  tha 
living  panorama  of  social  and  village  life.  Macaulay,  who 
while  Legal  Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  India,  had  never 
been  beyond  Barrackpore,  has  in  a  well-known  passage  ascribed  to 
Burke  a  knowledge  of  the  people  and  country  hardly  surpassed 
by  civil  and  military  servants  who  have  passed  their  lives  in 
Indian  Courts  and  camps.  Mr.  Oust  has  evidently  seen  much 
more  of  Hindustan,  Upper  India,  and  the  Punjab  than  Burke 
could  ever  have  imagined,  and  could  have  enlightened  Macaulay 
on  many  other  objects  besides  what  that  picturesque  writer  had 
taken  iu  in  his  morning  drive  to  Ballygunje  and  Garden  Reach, 
and  what  he  very  cleverly  wove  into  one  of  his  long  and 
polished  sentences,  as  the  strange  vegetation  of  the  palm  and  the 
cocoa-tree,  the  rice-field  and  the  tank,  the  huge  trees  older  than 
the  Moghul  Empire,  the  devotees,  the  maidens,  the  pitchers,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Yet  even  such  a  practised  official  as  the  author 
of  these  pictures  admits  at  times  that  the  reality  of  Indian  life 
becomes  less  vivid,  and  that  in  the  matter  of  this  rearrangement 
and  republication  it  might  be  desirable,  were  it  possible,  to  go 
back  to  those  hot  and  dusty  plains  for  a  few  days  “  to  clear  up 
some  doubt,  to  ask  some  question,  to  talk  to  some  friend  in  a 
language  never  more  to  be  used.”  In  other  departments  of  lite¬ 
rature  this  want  is  less  felt.  However  important  it  may  be  to  a 
Roman  historian  to  survey  with  his  own  eyes  the  field  of  Pharsalia, 
or  to  compare  Livy’s  description  of  Hannibal’s  transit  of  the  Alps 
with  the  various  Alpine  passages  which  have  perplexed  critics, 
modern  writers  can  bring  most  of  the  latest  discoveries  to  their 
own  libraries  without  having  to  go  to  foreign  lands  for  them. 
The  research  of  Germany,  the  critical  spirit  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  acumen  of  French  Academicians,  continue  to  shed 
light  on  disputed  classical  questions  and  to  remove  false  im¬ 
pressions  about  Cicero  and  Caesar.  All  this  can  be  read  by  the 
lamp  without  going  to  Romo  or  Naples.  With  a  writer  on  Indian 
social  characteristics  it  is  somewhat  different.  Classic  India 
and  its  modern  life  are  strangely  mixed.  Some  characteristic  old- 
proverb  has  escaped  the  memory ;  a  story  illustrative  of  some  local 
custom,  feeling,  or  proclivity  has  lost  half  its  point ;  the  photo-> 
graph  of  men,  manners,  and  feelings  once  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind  has  been  dimmed  by  time  ;  and  an  Anglo-Indian  who  every 
year  spent  three  months  in  tents,  and  hardly  spoke  anything  but 
polished  Urdu  or  the  rustic  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha  dialects,  longs 
to  listen  again  to  the  animated  pleading  of  grev-bearded  Mussul¬ 
mans  or  Jat  cultivators  under  the  spreading  trees  or  at  the  door 
of  his  magisterial  tent.  Still,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  in  this 
volume  we  can  detect  any  failing  of  Oriental  knowledge.  Rather 
are  we  perplexed  and  overwhelmed  with  a  profusion  of  material,. 
Then  there  is  an  unfortunate  similarity  in  several  of  the  titles, 
though  this  was  unavoidable ;  and  it  is  rather  an  effort  to  recollect* 
that  by  the  first  invader  of  India  is  meant,  not  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  but  Alexander  the  Great ;  that  the  Indian  Hero  is  the 
mythic  Rama ;  that  Asoka  the  Buddhist  Monarch  represents  the 
Indian  King  ;  and  that  the  Indian  Reformer  is  Baba  Nanuk,  the 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion.  Several  of  the  pictures  have  been- 
worked  up  out  of  incidents  within  the  actual  experience  of  the 
writer,  and  one  or  two,  we  must  say,  are  rather  painful.  Death, 
in  India  records  the  loss  from  a  fever  or  tropical  complaint  of  a 
young  civilian  of  considerable  promise  ;  and  in  Miriam  the  Indian 
girl,  we  have  the  story  of  a  foundling  child  which,  had  it  lived, 
would,  like  many  orphans  in  the  famines  of  more  recent  date,  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  missionaries  to  be  brought  up  as  a 
Christian.  The  Indian  gallows-tree  will  recall  to  many  a  retired 
official  the  calm  unflinching  determination  with  which  a  ruffianly. 
Dacoit  or  a  cold-blooded  murderer  meets  a  fate  to  which,  as 
some  great  authorities  maintain,  he  feels  much  less  aversion  than 
he  dues  to  transportation  across  the  dark  water  to  Singapore  or  the 
Andamans.  In  these  and  others,  the  Indian  village,  the  Indian' 
district,  the  festival,  the  box  of  letters,  the  arrival  of  the  Indian 
mail  at  Southampton  just  after  the  departure  of  the  outward- 
bound  steamer,  there  is  an  intelligent  observation,  a  mastery  of 
Indian  detail,  a  sharp  critical  touch,  au  abundant  experience, 
very  different  from  the  disjointed  scraps  and  the  exploded  stories 
that  often  form  the  staple  of  such  works  as  “  Our  Year  in  the. 
Hills,”  or  “  Our  Six  Months’  Tour  to  the  Great  Cities  of  the  East.” 

Yet  the  author  ought  to  admit  that  there  are  some  odd  contrasts 
in  his  pages,  and  that  he  has  recorded  some  slashing  and  cutting: 
remarks  which  his  old  masters  and  colleagues  would  have  some 
hesitation  in  endorsing.  In  the  preface  and  again  in  one  of  the 
chapters,  we  are  told  about  the  “  good  and  gentle  people  of  India,” 
and  we  are  encouraged  to  work  for  their  well-being  and  to  win, 
their  love.  To  one  who  has  set  a  district  in  order  immediately 
|  after  the  Mutiny  there  must  come  recollections  of  scenes  and 
1  characters  with  which  goodness  and  gentleness  had  nothing  to  do,, 
j  Certainly,  as  a  rule,  the  masses  of  India  are  governed  by  half-a- 
!  dozen  resolute,  just,  and  practical  Englishmen  with  a  success  and- 
'  a  completeness  to  which  the  annals  of  conquered  races  afford  no 
parallel.  But  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Cust  how  unex¬ 
pectedly  some  occasion  may  draw  forth  all  the  latent  elements 
of  Asiatic  devilry  and  disorder ;  how  every  district  officer  can 
quote  scores  of  instances  where  these  mild  and  obedient  subjects, 
can  compound  “  all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation 
into  one  black  cloud  ” ;  and  can  display,  on  the  least  provocation^ 
exquisite  cruelty,  ceaseless  vengeance,  and  reckless  prodigality  in, 
sacrificing  life  fortrifling  objects.  To  do  Mr.  Cust  justice,  he  ia 
j  at  times  a  severe  censor  of  this  inoffensive  people,  and  he  does  not 
J  spare  warning,  chastisement,  and  reproof.  In  two  essays,  expressly 
written  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives  and  translated  into  tho 
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vernacular,  the  Hindu  is  taxed  with  credulity,  and  the  silly 
atories  of  the  pundits  are  derided.  An  elderly  village  official 
named  Dil  Sukh  Itai  pleads,  quite  innocently  and  truthfully,  for 
the  retention  of  such  gentle  and  amiable  practices  as  Suttee,  the 
burial  alive  of  lepers,  and  female  infanticide ;  all  very  deeply 
rooted  in  the  native  mind,  and  no  doubt  proceeding  from 
“obliquity  of  vision  and  moral  blindness/’  but  hardly  entitling 
their  holders  to  the  appellation  of  “  good  and  gentle.”  For  ghee- 
fed  and  obese  Rajas,  corrupt  parasites,  and  impure  dancing  women 
the  author  has  no  tolerance.  They  are  the  scum  of  Indian  politics 
when  the  pot  boils  over.  Englishwomen  are  plainly  told  that 
they  are  not  to  touch  the  hands  of  such  reprobates,  to  “bow 
down  to  Rimmon,  and  to  eat  food  offered  to  idols,”  which  means, 
we  apprehend,  that  the  wife  of  the  magistrate  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  is  not  to  see  a  display  of  fireworks  given  by  a  loyal  Raja 
who  has  just  been  made  a  C.S.I.,  or  to  sit  down  at  an  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  English  style  provided  at  a  house-warming  by 
the  millionaire  of  the  locality,  who  has  just  built  himself  a  new 
brick  residence,  constructed  a  bathing  ghaut,  bridged  a  river, 
excavated  a  tank,  and  repaired  a  temple.  The  climax  of  strong 
language  is  perhaps  reached  when  the  author  analyses  a  monstrous 
and  bloated  Raja,  and  finds  him  to  be  “  pure  silex  of  ignorance, 
the  alumen  of  depravity,  the  stinking  faeces  of  some  antediluvian 
monster.”  Something  of  this  vehemence  we  take  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  unwieldy  Rajas  are  often  tyrannical,  unscrupulous, 
and  extortionate ;  that  they  cringe  and  yet  obstruct  all  reform  and 
progress;  and  that  all  strong  Indian  administrators,  from  Thomason 
and  Munro  to  Lawrence  and  his  subordinates,  have  given  the  best 
portion  of  their  active  lives  to  remove  the  grievances  and  to  secure 
the  agricultural  rights  of  the  masses  against  such  tyrants.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be  oblivious  of  the  fidelity  and  valu¬ 
able  services  of  Sikh  feudatories  and  of  landholders  in  Bengal  and 
Behar,  during  1857-8,  in  spite  of  their  predilection  for  a  diet  of 
ghee,  curds,  and  milk,  and  their  infantine  delight  in  that  most 
tedious  of  public  ceremonies,  a  durr/a  }mja  nautch. 

There  are  several  other  rather  petulant  remarks  or  sweeping 
conclusions  to  which  a  rejoinder  could  be  given.  Why  are  young 
Englishmen  at  the  deathbed  of  a  companion  to  be  credited  with 
“  a  hardened  heart”?  Why  should  innocent  endeavours  to 
amuse  society  in  large  cantonments  in  the  plains,  where  the  resi¬ 
dents  have  much  to  endure,  be  termed  “  sickening  bustle  and 
hollow  gaiety  ” ;  and  why  should  no  real  friendships  be  formed 
there,  say,  at  Umballa,  Meerut,  or  Lahore  ?  A  cultivated  classical 
scholar  who  in  the  midst  of  district  work  can  turn  to  the  “  ma¬ 
jestic  lines  of  Homer,”  or  be  “  lost  in  the  beauties  of  the  Italian 
poets,”  is  surely  guilty  of  extravagance  in  terming  the  Ramayana 
“  the  grandest  epic  in  the  loftiest  and  most  godlike  strains  that 
the  world  ever  knew.”  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  consider  that  re¬ 
markable  poem,  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  as  “  the  grandest  effort  of 
unassisted  human  intellect.”  This  episode  of  the  Mahabharata  is 
a  philosophical  dialogue  between  the  god  Krishna  and  the  hero 
Arjuna,  spoken  when  the  rival  armies  of  the  Paudus  and  the 
Kurus  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  Professor  Monier  Williams 
has  described  it(“  Indian  Wisdom  ”)  as  imbedded  like  a  pearl  in  the 
huge  folds  of  the  Mahabharata.  It  is  an  attempt  to  weave  the 
several  discordant  threads  of  Hindu  philosophy  into  a  consistent 
plan,  with  due  predominance  for  the  tenets  of  the  Vedanta,  school, 
and  is  marked  by  great  skill  of  arrangement,  and  as  much  per¬ 
spicuity  and  beauty  of  language  as  this  Lucret.ian  subject  admits. 
Indeed,  no  reader  of  the  “  Divine  song  ”  can  fail  to  recall  analogies 
to  the  De  Rerum  Naturd.  But  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  say 
of  either  Hindu  epic  poet  or  dramatist 

Cedite,  Romani  Scriptores,  cedite  Graii ; 

Neseio  quid  majus  nascitur  lliade. 

On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  essays  which  illustrate  the  author’s 
familiarity  with  Eastern  languages  and  his  mastery  of  that 
region  which  joins  tradition  and  history,  to  the  recollections 
of  domestic  incidents,  partings  and  deaths,  Indian  scoundrels 
who  are  hanged,  and  unwieldy  potentates  who  seem  to  deserve 
hanging.  The  great  Proconsul  is  a  graphic  sketch — not  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  whom  this  term  was  first  applied  but  of 
Lord  Lawrence — and  it  will,  no  doubt,  commend  itself  to  the 
biographer  in  whose  hands  the  materials  for  the  life  of  that 
statesman  have  been  placed.  His  vigour,  justice,  rapid  per¬ 
ception  and  quick  despatch,  his  nature  unspoiled  by  elevation, 
rewards,  or  honours,  are  well  and  graphically  described.  But  the 
papers  from  which  the  Indian  student  will  learn  most  are  those 
on  Nanulr,  on  Asoka,  on  caste,  and  on  the  religions  of  India.  For 
the  compilation  of  the  short  life  of  Nanuk,  the  author,  from  his 
long  tenure  of  office  in  the  Punjab,  had  peculiar  facilities. 
Stories  of  Nanuk’s  miraculous  gifts  are  still  current ;  the  tree 
where  he  lay  concealed,  the  shops  where  he  used  to  trade,  the 
weights  which  he  used,  are  still  shown;  travellers  at  Hassan 
Abdul  may  look  on  the  impression  of  a  hand  in  marble  religiously 
believed  to  be  his ;  while  of  his  real  goodness,  of  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  of  the  excellence  of  his  life,  and  of  the  moral  effect 
of  his  teaching,  there  can  be  no  question.  We  must  remind  Mr. 
Oust  that  one  anecdote  of  Nanuk's  view  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity  has  been  told  in  more  pointed  and  pithy  terms  than 
he  has  given.  The  Sikh  Reformer  was  reproved  at  Mecca  by 
zealous  Mohammedans,  for  daring  to  turn  his  feet  towards  the 
Kaaba  or  sanctuary  “  where  God  is.”  “  Turn  them  if  you  can,” 
was  the  immediate  answer,  “  where  God  is  not.”  We  could 
almost  wish  that  this  paper  had  been  followed  up  by  a  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  the  Sikh  religion,  and  of  the  change  from  mildness 


and  gentleness  to  the  warlike  theocracy  of  Guru  Govind  and  Har 
Govind,  though  doubtless  some  of  this  is  available  in  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  History  of  the  Sikhs.  The  essay  on  Asoka,  though  only 
twelve  pages  in  length,  summarizes  very  happily  the  conclusions  at 
which  a  race  of  scholars  has  arrived  regarding  the  edicts  of  this 
mighty  monarch.  Pillars  and  stone  slabs  have  been  compelled  to 
reveal  their  contents ;  and  if  we  may  search  in  vain  for  evidence 
to  show  how  India  relapsed  into  idolatry,  revived  caste,  and 
drove  away  the  reformers  to  Ceylon  and  Burmah,  we  have 
abundant  proof  of  the  simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  Buddhistic 
Code  as  propagated  by  its  most  powerful  secular  supporter. 
Animals  were  not  to  be  eaten  as  food,  nor  offered  as  sacrifice; 
wells  were  to  be  dug,  and  trees  planted  by  the  sides  of  roads ; 
men  and  animals  were  to  be  tended  in  illness ;  and  missionaries 
were  to  be  sent  into  divers  countries  to  convert  the  people.  The 
appointment  of  informers  and  of  public  guardians  may  be  ques¬ 
tionable  in  practice,  but  this  idea  is  deeply  fixed  iu  the  Asiatic 
mind.  Later  on  the  Mohammedan  sovereign  had  his  mohtahsib, 
who  was  both  cedile  and  censor,  examined  .weights,  and  put  down 
gambling  and  intemperance ;  and  the  late  Yakub  Bey  Khushbegi 
of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  appointed  men  who  sent  the  faithful  or 
faithless  to  prayers  by  the  strokes  of  a  whip.  Equality  of  rank, 
uniformity  of  religion,  and  a  preference  for  virtue  over  carnal 
pleasures  and  mundane  glory,  are  features  of  which  every  religion 
or  reformer  may  be  proud. 

The  essay  on  caste,  which  is  styled  “  the  great  Indian  custom,” 
will  probably  strike  some  Anglo-Indians  as  taking  too  favourable 
a  view  of  the  working  of  a  social  code  more  elastic  and  yet  more 
durable  than  laws  and  enactments  graven  on  pillars  and  walls. 
AVe  agree  in  a  good  deal  that  is  argued  about  the  uses  of  caste. 
It  favours  cleanliness,  preserves  purity  of  birth  and  descent,  and 
has  never,  either  in  our  own  or  we  may  say  in  any  previous 
regime ,  prevented  men  of  real  capacity  from  rising  to  public 
eminence.  It  does  not  engender  a  state  of  social  dissatisfaction, 
but  the  reverse ;  a  low-caste  man,  a  Ohamar  or  a  Dosadh,  thinking 
as  much  of  his  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Misr,  a  Mukarji,  or  a 
Kashmirian  Brahman.  Then  caste  has  wonderfully  adapted  itself 
to  the  wants  of  society.  Though  men  may  not  eat  and  drink 
together,  nor  intermarry,  nor  smoke  with  other  castes,  yet  Brah¬ 
mans  and  Sudras  can  drink  at  the  same  tank,  wash  at  the  same 
bathing  place,  and  purchase  rice,  pulse,  and  sweetmeats  at  the 
same  shop.  Long  ago  Manu  laid  it  down  that  the  hand  of  a  shop¬ 
keeper  was  pure  to  all.  It  is  no  bar  to  associations  for  good  or 
evil.  Natives  have  been  partners  in  great  commercial  houses 
with  Englishmen  ;  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  can  join  a  land¬ 
holders’  association  in  Oudh  or  Bengal.  Ryots  have  formed  a 
very  mild  sort  of  Land  League  for  the  protection  of  their 
several  rights  and  properties  ;  and  bands  of  Dacoits  have 
found  it  politic  to  enlist  a  Brahman  or  two  in  their  troop, 
on  the  ostensible  ground  that  his  presence  impairs  the  keen 
vision  of  police  officials,  and  throws  an  air  of  respectability 
over  dark  enterprises.  But  there  is  a  bad  side  to  caste  of  which 
too  little  account  is  taken  in  this  essay.  Boatmen  able  to  swim 
like  ducks  will  look  on  heedlessly  while  a  fellow-creature  is 
drowning ;  no  one  stirs  hand  or  foot  while  the  house  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  is  in  flames.  “  He  is  of  a  different  caste  ”  is  heard  every  day  as 
an  unanswerable  argument  why'  a  man  should  not  be  helped  in  a 
difficulty  or  warned  of  a  danger.  Caste  meets  the  philanthropist 
and  the  statesman  as  an  obstacle  to  the  most  reasonable  alterations, 
and  no  one  with  such  experience  as  the  author  will  deny  that  it 
deadens  the  sympathies,  warps  the  intellect,  and  narrows  the  heart. 
The  paper  on  caste  is  followed  by  two  papers  full  of  information 
as  to  the  non-Arian  tribes,  the  religions  of  India,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Indian  women.  \Ve  are  told  that  in  legal  language  the 
three  most  prolific  sources  of  litigation  are  chattels,  women,  and 
lands.  AVe  wish  that  the  author  had  given  us  his  version  of  the 
native  couplet  to  this  effect,  which  in  some  parts  of  India  runs  as 
folloyvs: — 

Zan  [woman],  Zamin  [land],  Zar  [gold], 

Tinon  kazyali  ka  ghar. 

The  last  line  means  that  these  three  are  the  “  house  of  quarrel.” 
AAre  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  though  we  find  no  offensive  or 
injudicious  comparison  between  the  new  race  of  civilians  and  that 
older  generation  which  saw  the  extension  of  our  Empire  and  the 
death  of  the  East  India  Company,  it  will  be  well  if  those  who  are 
now  governing  Hoshiarpore,  Banda,  Benares,  and  Lahore  will  try 
to  combine  tbe  scholarship  of  the  author  with  his  sense  of  duty 
and  his  unquestionable  regard  for  the  people. 


THE  POLICE  OF  PARIS.’ 

THE  Paris  police  has  long, been  considered  the  most  perfect 
organization  of  the  kind  in  existence  ;  and  the  chief  of  the 
detective  branch  of  the  service  is  regarded  as  a  being  of  almost 
preternatural  sagacity,  wielding  an  all-seeing  and  far-reaching 
power.  Gaboriau’s  hero,  M.  Lecoq,  is  the  portrait  of  a 
typical  functionary  of  this  class.  AVhen  a  mysterious  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  slightest  indication  is  sufficient  to  set  him  on 
the  right  scent ;  he  performs  marvels  of  induction  in  following  it 
up ;  aud  his  untiring  patience  enables  him  to  unravel  the  most 
intricate  plots,  and  bring  the  real  delinquent  to  justice.  AVhen  it 
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was  announced  that  the  memoirs  of  M.  Claude,  Chef  de  la  Police 
de  Suret<5,  were  about  to  he  published,  everybody  expected  reve¬ 
lations  which  would  throw  the  ingenious  stories  of  the  great  criminal 
novel-writer  into  the  shade.  In  a  certain  sense  these  expectations 
have  been  realized,  for  M.  Claude's  revelations  are  of  a  most 
startling  character ;  but  they  by  no  means  confirm  the  view,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Paris  Secret  Police 
as  an  organization  for  the  repression  and  discovery  of  crime ;  nor 
do  they  give  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  chief 
himself.  M.  Claude  was,  indeed, in  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority,  not  only  a  very  clever  detective,  but  the  actual 
original  of  the  portrait  of  M.  Lecoq.  Yet,  no  doubt  from  natural 
modesty,  he  represents  himself  in  his  memoirs  as  an  amiable, 
conscientious,  official,  struggling  to  perform  his  .duty  under  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  generally  owing  his  great  coujjs,  when  he  made 
any,  either  to  accident  or  to  information  derived  from  the  spies  of 
another  agency  than  his  own.  But  what  we  do  learn  from  him 
is  the  frightful  corruption  of  society  and  dishonesty  of  the 
governing  classes  under  the  Second  Empire.  There  can  he  little 
doubt  that  M.  Claude  has  taken  for  history  some  of  the  numerous 
canards  invented  by  the  anti-Bonapartist  factions ;  but  there  is 
enough  left,  after  making  every  allowance  for  error  and  scandal,  to 
form  a  crushing  indictment  against  Napoleon  III.  and  his  entourage 
The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  under  whom  he  served  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police,  was  corrupt  enough,  and  society  was  even  then 
undermined  by  disloyalty  and  immorality ;  but  it  was  a  perfect 
Arcadia  in  comparison  with  the  picture  which  M.  Claude  gives  us 
of  Paris  under  the  Empire.  The  fall  of  the  Citizen  King  was 
heralded  by  a  vulgar  crime  in  high  life,  the  brutal  murder  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Praslin  by  her  husband,  which,  though  it  had  no 
immediate  connexion  with  State  affairs,  sufficed  to  excite  the 
populace,  and  led  indirectly  to  the  Revolution.  Amongst  the 
anecdotes  of  this  period  related  in  the  Memoirs  is  the  ridiculous 
incident  of  Raspail,  the  demagogue,  who  was  decorated  in  spite 
of  himself.  Louis  Philippe,  believing  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  against  disaffection,  ordered 
this  distinction  to  be  offered  to  the  dangerous  Radical ;  but  the 
latter,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  authorities,  who  insisted 
upon  gazetting  and  congratulating  him,  refused  the  proffered 
honour,  and  was  imprisoned  for  his  pains.  M.  Claude  hints  that, 
like  many  another  demagogue,  Raspail  would  have  fain  accepted 
the  ribbon,  but  dared  not  do  so. 

Kn  effet,  des  cliefs  des  socidtes  secretes  comme  paspailne  s’appnrticnnent 
pas.  Au  nom  de  l’independance,  its  sont  les  homines  les  plus  dependants 
du  monde.  Ils  obe'issent,  en  dehors  de  la  societe  legale,  a  une  consigne 
inflexible.  Ils  rassemblent  ii  ces  gens  qui,  aprfcs  avoir  rompu  les  liens  de 
manage,  deviennent  l’eselave  d’une  maitresse  ombrageuse,  dont  les  liens 
sont  bien  plus  puissants  que  ceux  qui  les  attachaient  a  leur  dpouse 
ldgitime. 

To  understand  M.  Claude's  took,  and,  indeed,  any  of  the 
romances  which  turn  upon  criminal  trials  in  France,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  something  of  the  procedure,  which  differs  very 
considerably  from  our  own.  Each  district  in  Paris  has  a  com¬ 
missary  of  police,  whose  duty  it  is,  on  a  crime  or  death  being 
reported,  to  proceed  to  the  spot  and  open  a  preliminary  investi¬ 
gation,  at  which  he  is  assisted,  when  necessary,  by  the  police 
de  Sffretd.  A  plaint  deposed,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
will  be  investigated  by  the  same  officer.  The  commissaire  can 
summarily  arrest  any  suspected  person,  who  is  then  lodged  at  the 
Conciergerie,  or  central  depot  for  prisoners.  lie  also  frequently 
pat's  “  domiciliary  visits  ”  to  the  house  of  the  accused,  overhauling 
and  taking  possession  of  all  his  private  papers.  If,  on  examination 
of  the  accused  and  of  the  witnesses,  there  appears  to  be  a  primd 
facie  case  against  the  former,  the  commissaire  passes  him  over  to 
a  “judge  of  instruction,”  who  henceforth  has  entire  charge  of 
the  case.  The  accused  is  then  sent  to  Mazas,  the  House  of  De¬ 
tention  for  the  capital,  unless  the  juge  d’instruction  choose  to 
admit  him  to  bail,  in  which  case  the  amount  fixed  must  be 
actually  deposited  with  the  Court.  If  the  juge  sees  fit,  he  may 
confine  the  defendant  au,  secret,  though  this  is  only  done  in  extreme 
and  difficult  cases,  and  a  prisoner  sous  prevention — that  is,  before 
committal — is  generally  allowed  to  communicate  with  his  friends. 
The  juge  d’instruction  now  proceeds  thoroughly  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  case,  personally  cross-examining  the  prisoner  in  his  office, 
confronting  him  with  some  witnesses,  examining  others  in  private, 
and  using  every  available  means  for  either  proving  or  disproving  the 
charge.  The  prisoner  may  be  sent  for  at  any  time  to  be  questioned 
on  some  fresh  evidence  that  may  have  come  up,  and  is  interrogated 
on  any  subject  connected  with  his  past  career  which  the  magis¬ 
trate  thinks  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  circumstances  under 
investigation.  He  is  also  carefully  watched  in  his  cell,  and  his 
words  and  the  notes  sent  to  or  received  from  his  friends  may  be 
all  used  as  evidence  against  him.  The  “  prevention  ”  may,  and 
often  does,  last  for  months;  but  when  the  juge  d’instruction  can 
carry  the  case  no  further,  he  either  issues  a  certificate  of  non-lieu, 
in  which  event  the  accused  is  free,  or  he  makes  a  report  to  the 
Procureur  de  la  Republique  committing  the  prisoner  for  trial. 
The  procureur  determines,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Code,  in  which  court  the  trial  shall  take  place,  either  at  the  Police 
Correctionelle  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  or  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  assize  or  appeal  before  one  or  more  judges  and  a  jury. 
At  the  trial  the  depositions  taken  by  the  judge  of  instruction  are 
considered  as  evidence,  and  are  read  before  the  court,  only  the 
principal  witnesses  being  called ;  the  prisoner  himself  undergoes  a 
searching  personal  examination  in  public.  When  the  procureur  i 
has  committed  the  prisoner  for  trial,  and  not  before,  the  advocate  | 


for  the  defence  is  allowed  access  to  the  depositions,  and  frequently 
learns  for  the  first  time  the  real  nature  of  the  indictment.  This 
procedure  appears  at  first  sight  to  entail  some  hardship  upon  the 
accused,  but  it  has  its  advantages  also ;  he  is  enabled,  for  instance, 
to  explain  many  things  which  would  otherwise  tell  against  him, 
and  if  evidence  is  received  which  we  should  consider  somewhat 
irrelevant,  as  much  may  be  in  his  favour  as  against  it.  The  com¬ 
plete  secresy  of  the  preliminary  investigation  before  the  judge  of 
instruction  is  also  obviously  advantageous  in  the  case  of  an  ordon- 
nance  de  non-lieu. 

M.  Claude  tells  the  story  of  the  Coup  d'etat,  which  is  already 
well  known  enough,  but  he  gives  us  personal  information  about 
the  chief  actors,  which  is  for  the  most  part  new,  and  which 
sets  them  forth  in  a  meaner  and  more  disgraceful  light  than 
even  M.  Victor  Hugo's  fierce  invective  has  done.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  M.  Claude  first  encountered  Prince 
Louis,  afterwards  Napoleon  III.,  are  sufficiently  romantic.  A 
young  and  pretty  grisette  attracted  the  attention  of  the  gallant 
police  officer,  and  gave  him  a  rendezvous  at  the  Cabaret  du 
Lapin  Blanc,  celebrated  later  on  by  Eugene  Sue,  and  known  at 
the  time  as  the  haunt  of  the  worst  desperadoes  in  Paris.  Here  his 
siren,  transformed  into  a  fury,  denounced  him  to  her  companions ; 
he  was  at  once  set  upon  and  overpowered,  and  would  have  infalli¬ 
bly  been  murdered  but  for  the  intervention  of  two  persons  dressed 
as  workmen,  who  arrived  opportunely  on  the  scene,  and  authorita¬ 
tively  commanded  the  bandits  to  desist.  One  of  these  proved  to 
be  an  old  patron  and  protector  of  M.  Claude’s,  an  avowed  Bona- 
partist ;  the  other  was  Prince  Louis  himself,  who  was  combining  a 
political  propaganda  amongst  the  lower  orders  with  an  intrigue 
with  the  too  seductive  grisette.  The  author  vouches  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  incident,  and  moreover  declares  that  the 
adventures  of  Eugene  Sue’s  Prince  Rudolphe  in  the  Mysteries  of 
Paris  are  a  more  or  less  accurate  account  of  Prince  Louis’s 
escapades. 

The  first  care  of  the  conqueror  of  France,  after  the  Coup  d'etat , 
was  to  hand  her  over  to  the  police.  At  this  period  the  police 
were  everything  and  everywhere ;  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
army,  the  press,  the  middle  classes,  and  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  grades  of  Parisian  society.  They  formed  an  invisible  but 
unbroken  chain,  which  extended  from  the  most  sordid  dens  to  the 
salons  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Chambre  Noire,  a  secret  tribunal 
which  had  been  suppressed  under  the  previous  reign,  was  once 
more  installed  at  the  Palace,  and,  according  to  M.  Claude, 

II  n’etait  pas  rare  ct’y  voir  figurer  lo  souverain  lui-meme  en  teteA-tete 
avec  les  Alexandri  ou  les  Iiumini,  des  Corses  attaches  a  sa  personne,  quand 
ces  gardes  du  corps,  armes  jusqu’aux  dents,  avaient  a  prevenir  sa  majeste 
qu’un  nouvel  I  talien  depeche  de  Londresou  de  Naples  e'tait  de'pecke'  pour 
attenter  a  sa  vie. 

At  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  then  under  the  charge  of  Lagrange, 
were  twenty-six  thousand  dossiers  of  persons  suspected  of  being, 
or  known  to  be,  enemies  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was  Lagrange’s 
duty  to  lay  these  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Chambre  Noire  ae 
occasion  required.  By  his  means  Louis  Napoleon  became  a  spy 
on  his  subjects,  and  through  the  secret  tribunal  the  Tuileries 
became  a  mere  annexe  of  the  Prefecture.  Lagrange  worked  entirely 
through  spies,  who  were  selected  from  all  ranks  of  society. 

One  of  these,  a  Mine.  X.,  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
Memoirs,  and  some  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  her  form,  if  true, 
a  curious  appendix  to  already  written  history.  This  person,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  Empire,  entertained  a  grateful  regard  for 
M.  Claude,  who  had  saved  her  life  on  two  occasions ;  and,  although 
she  knew  him  to  be  a  very  lukewarm  Bonapartist,  supplied  him. 
from  time  to  time  with  information  which  aided  him  considerably 
in  his  criminal  investigations.  The  first  of  the  occasions  on 
which  he  rescued  her  was  strange  enough,  and  led  to  remarkable 
results.  She  was  found  by  one  of  his  agents  at  midnight  lying 
insensible,  from  the  effects  of  a  strong  narcotic,  in  a  half-finished 
building,  stripped,  and  otherwise  maltreated.  M.  Claude,  having 
seen  that  she  received  proper  attention,  applied  himself  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  authors  of  the  outrage,  and  presently  traced  them  to  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  proving,  at  the  same  time,  that  two  men  had 
been  concerned  in  it,  one  of  them  being  a  lieutenant  of  an  infantry 
regiment.  The  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  this  was  worthy 
of  M.  Lecoq  himself,  to  whose  method  of  conducting  the  inquest 
in  Gaboriau’s  well-known  novel  of  that  name  it  bears  a  striking 
resemblance.  It  is  one  of  the  few  genuine  detective  stories  in  the 
book,  and  is  well  worth  reading.  The  sequel,  however,  is  more 
interesting  still.  Mme.  X.  had  formed  a  liaison  with  a  certain 
young  officer,  and  had  also  a  friend,  an  Italian  Princess,  who,  like 
herself,  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor.  The  last-mentioned 
personage  was,  however,  secretly  allied  to  the  Mazzinian  party. 
IShe  told  Mme.  X.  that  her  lover  was  in  correspondence  with  one 
Pieri,  an  agent  of  Mazzini’s,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the 
Empire,  and  advised  her  friend  to  make  this  man's  acquaintance,  find 
out  the  whole  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  and  then  denounce  the 
conspirators.  This  advice  Mme.  X.  followed,  while  the  Macchia- 
vellian  Princess  put  the  other  two  upon  their  guard.  Pieri  and 
the  lieutenant  resolved  upon  punishing  the  intending  traitress; 
the  former  invited  her  to  a  tete-a-tete  dinner,  drugged  her, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lieutenant,  who  had  kept  in  the 
background,  perpetrated  the  outrage  which  M.  Claude  discovered. 
Mme.  X.  took  a  fearful  vengeance  ;  the  young  officer  was  denounced 
and  poisoned  when  in  prison  by  his  former  mistress,  the  authorities 
taking  no  notice  of  such  a  trifling  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  one 
|  ot  their  allies !  Pieri  was  the  subsequent  accomplice  of  Orsini, 

|  and  the  failure  of  their  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  and 
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the  execution  of  Fieri  himself,  whom  the  authorities  were  in¬ 
clined  to  reprieve,  are  attributed  by  M.  Claude  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  insulted  spy.  Mme.  X.  figures  also  in  another  of  M. 
Claude’s  dramas,  in  "which  Napoleon  himself  is  the  principal  figure. 

The  non-political  crimes  with  which  M.  Claude  had  to  deal 
are  quite  as  dramatic  and  interesting  as  any  in  the  pages  of  fiction ; 
but  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  them  seem  to  show  more  the 
terrible  immorality  of  all  classes  of  society  under  the  Empire 
than  the  ingenuity  of  the  police  in  tracing  the  criminals.  M. 
Claude's  work  is  scarcely  a  book  for  family  reading,  and  most 
•of  the  stories  contain  incidents  distasteful  to  the  English  readers. 
For  this  reason  we  cannot  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  them, 
although  they  are  generally  of  great  dramatic  interest,  and,  when 
politics  do  not  come  in,  are  obviously  founded  at  least  on  actual 
fact.  The  story  of  La  Pommerais,  the  physician,  who  was 
executed  for  the  murder  of  his  mother-in-law  and  of  a  former 
mistress,  by  poison,  is  told  at  great  length,  and  brings  us,  like 
most  of  the  great  crimes  of  the  period,  into  connexion  with  the 
fraternity  of  titled  swindlers,  chiefly  Spanish,  who  formed  the 
■entourage  of  the  Emperor. 

After  the  revelations  of  political  and  social  corruption,  and  the 
sickening  details  of  brutal  crimes  and  disgraceful  intrigues,  with 
which  the  work  familiarises  us,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a 
humorous  and  comparatively  harmless  incident.  M.  Claude,  being- 
on  the  track  of  an  escaped  convict,  had  sought  him  out,  and  found 
him  at  the  Bal  Bullier,  or  Closerie  des  Lilas,  as  it  is  also  called, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  arresting  him,  when  the  criminal  whispered 
•a  few  words  to  some  of  the  women  who  were  standing  near  him. 

II  n’a  pas  acheve  de  prononcer  un  mot  a  voix  basse  que  je  ne  peux  plus 
avancer.  Toutes  les  lilies  qui  l’entouraieut  s’avancent  fievreusement  au- 
devant  de  moi ;  dies  torment  une  barriere  infranchissable  derriere  laquello 
mon  escroc  m’ecliappe,  avant  que  je  puisse  dire  un  mot  pour  requerir  la 
force  a  mice. 

Aussiiot  tout  unessaim  de  beautes  me  presse,  me  ceme,  m’enveloppe  en 
•criant : — C’est  Beranger  !  .  c’est  Beranger ! 

The  runaway  had  given  the  word,  the  Chief  of  the  Police  de 
Surete  was  taken  for  the  poet  of  the  people,  and  feted  accordingly 
•against  his  will.  His  bald  head  a-nd  amiable  patriarchal  coun¬ 
tenance  aided  the  delusion  ;  remonstrance  was  useless  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  tear  himself  as  best  he  could  from  the  effusive  demon¬ 
strations  of  his  mistaken  admirers,  while  the  convict  once  more 
made  good  his  escape,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

In  addition  to  his  dramas  and  romances,  M.  Claude  furnishes 
■some  interesting  information  concerning  the  criminal  classes  of 
Paris,  and  the  constitution  of  the  prisons  of  the  capital,  which 
will  be  new  to  most  readers.  He  has  also  much  to  say  about 
card-sharpers  and  other  gambling  swindlers ;  but,  though  very 
readable,  this  part  of  his  work  cannot  compare  with  the  exposures 
•of  Robert  Houdin  and  Cavaiguac,  the  evil  genii  of  the  “  Grecs.” 
The  third  volume,  which  is  shortly  to  appear,  will  contain  the 
whole  story  of  the  notorious  affair  of  Troppman,  the  Alsacien  who 
murdered  a  whole  family,  and  suffered  for  his  crime  upon  the 
scaffold.  Throughout  the  Memoirs  M.  Claude  speaks  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  manner  of  this  incident,  which  he  says  was  the  prelude  to 
the  fall  of  the  Empire.  His  suggestion  apparently  is  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  secretly  in  accord  with  Germany  to  cede  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  to  that  Power,  in  exchange  for  quiet  possession  of 
Nice  and  Savoy,  and  that  persons  who  had  in  any  way  an  incon¬ 
venient  knowledge  of  this  arrangement  were  disposed  of  at  the 
direct  instigation  of  the  Tuileries.  On  one  occasion  the  President 
•of  the  Oour  Imperiale  was  assassinated  in  a  railway-carriage-;  and 
M.  Claude,  though  on  the  track  of  the  assassin,  was  compelled  to 
desist,  and  write  at  the  bottom  of  the  depositions  in  the  case 
“  Iiien  a  faire!”  The  Troppman  incident  is  the  second  occa¬ 
sion,  and  we  shall  watch  with  interest  M.  Claude’s  exposition 
of  what  certainly  seems  an  improbable  theory.  “Shady”  as 
the  organization  of  the  Paris  police  was  under  the  Empire, 
it  would  appear  to  compare  favourably  with  the  police  of 
to-day.  A  recent  article  in  Le  Figaro  gives  a  picture  of  unre¬ 
strained  ruffianism  and  vice,  to  which  the  streets  of  even  that 
much-suffering  capital  were  hitherto  strangers.  Like  everything 
■else  in  France,  this  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  party  politics, 
the  extreme  Radicals  being  accused  of  a  disinclination  to  offend 
any  person  whatever  who  may  have  a  vote,  while  the  same  dis¬ 
trust  exists  between  the  various  departments  and  the  Government 
as  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  The  Figaro  says:  — 

Nous  vivons  a  Paris  dans  une  perpetuelle  feerie  qu’on  pourrait  intituler  : 
Le  tnonde  a  P  enters.  Pour  ne  citer  qu’un  excmple,  c’cjt  la  Prefecture  qui 
est  sous  la  surveillance  de  la  haute  police.  M.  Andrieux  est  file  par  le 
Conseil  Municipal  et  les  sergents  tie  ville  sont  arretcs  par  les  “sou¬ 
teneurs.” 

After  all,  we  need  not,  perhaps,  envy  our  neighbours  their  much- 
vaunted  police;  our  own,  as  we  had  recently  occasion  to  point 
out,  is  sadly  in  need  of  reform,  but  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  certainly  more  promising. 


HISTORY  OF  TIIE  KIIALIFS.* 

RIENTALISTS  have  long  been  familiar  with  Suyuti's  History 
of  the  Khalifs  through  Colonel  Nassau  Lee’s  text,  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  1857  ;  but  Major  Jarrett  has  done  good  service  in 

*  History  of  the  Caliphs.  By  Jelalu'ddin  as  Suyuti.  Translated  from  | 
the  Original  Arabic  by  Major  H.  S.  Jarrett,  Secretary  and  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  Fort  William;  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University. 
•Calcutta:  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society.  1S81. 


translating  it,  and  thus  bringing  its  many  points  of  interest 
within  the  reach  of  the  unlearned.  Suyuti  is  a  remarkable  figure 
in  Oriental  literature,  and  forms  the  exception  to  many  rules. 
No  one  comes  more  accurately  under  the  definition  of  a  man  of 
letters,  for  Suyuti’s  sole  occupation  was  writing,  and  his  subjects 
were  coextensive  with  the  learning  and  culture  of  his  age.  Ho 
wrote  more  than  two  hundred  works  on  tradition,  thirty-five 
on  the  Koran,  ninety  on  jurisprudence,  thirty-three  on  history 
and  biography,  sixty-three  on  philology,  and  seventy-six  on 
general  literature.  Some  of  his  writings  were  no  longer  than 
this  article,  and  among  these  shorter  theses  some  were  trivial 
and  others  merely  tours  de  force  thrown  off  in  a  given  time. 
But  with  all  this  fluency  and  discursiveness,  Suyuti  produced 
several  monumental  works.  Noldeke,  in  his  History  of  the 
Koran,  signalises  the  wmnderful  learning  of  Suyuti,  his  sound 
judgment,  and  his  sincere  love  of  truth;  and  it  is  Suvuti’s 
Itkdn  that  must  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  Arabic  criticism 
on  the  Koran.  He  is  also  one  of  the  two  authors  known  as 
the  “  Jehileyn,”  whose  commentary  on  the  Koran  was  used  by 
Lane  and  by  Professor  Palmer.  Ilis  History  of  Egypt  (“  Husn  el 
Mohadarah  ”)  is  a  charming  book  and  ought  to  find  a  translator, 
whilst  his  Nuzhet  is  invaluable  as  an  authority  on  manners  and 
customs.  Many  others  of  his  works  are  scarcely  less  important 
than  these,  and,  as  a  whole,  his  literary  productiveness  was  not 
attended  by  the  common  drawback  of  shallowness.  Although  he 
was  largely  a  compiler  and  popularizer  of  other  men's  researches,  he 
was  not  less  a  Gelehrter  himself,  as  was  clearly  recognized  by  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  who  appointed  him  to  various  professorial 
offices  of  the  highest  influence.  His  colleagues  in  letters,  however, 
did  not  hold  him  universally  in  honour ;  and  the  biography  quoted 
by  Major  Jarrett,  written  by  a  contemporary  traditionist,  is  as  petty 
a  specimen  of  authors’  spite  as  we  have  seen.  There  may  be 
truth  in  some  of  the  charges  of  plagiarism  advanced  against 
Suyuti ;  but  if  he  stole,  at  least  he  stole  to  good  purpose,  and 
only  stole  the  very  best  article.  We  are  not  sure  as  much  can  be 
said  for  all  plagiaries.  But  most  of  Sakhawi’s  abuse  is  nothing 
but  envy  and  black  bile,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  mere  fact  that  Suyuti  and  his  fellow- writers  fell 
out  only  brings  him  nearer  to  the  sympathies  of  the  modern  man 
of  letters. 

Suyuti’s  own  account  of  himself  is  as  extravagantly  laudatory 
as  his  rival’s  is  contemptuous.  To  judge  from  his  own  words, 
there  never  was  so  remarkable  a  man  before  or  since.  “  I 
acquired  a  profound  knowledge,”  says  this  autobiographer,  “  of 
the  seven  sciences  of  exegesis,  tradition,  jurisprudence,  grammar, 
and  the  three  branches  of  rhetoric.  .  .  .  What  I  am  conscious 
of  is  this,  that  the  proficiency  I  attained  in  these  six  sciences 
(omitting  jurisprudence),  and  the  writings  thereon  which  I 
perused,  none  of  my  Shaykhs  ever  reached  thereto  nor  were  there¬ 
with  acquainted ;  still  less  those  inferior  to  them.”  He  then 
admits  that  of  other  subjects  he  knows  rather  less,  and  adds  that 
nothing  he  says  is  said  in  vain-glory,  but  simply  “  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  favour  of  God,”  who  alone  accomplishes  these 
wonders.  The  only  practical  information  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
autobiographical  notice  consists  in  the  names  of  his  teachers  and 
the  character  of  his  studies.  If  to  this  we  add  that  he  was 
called  Suyuti  (or  Usyuti),  from  Suyut  (now  commonly  written 
Asyut  or  Siout),  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  was  born  in  1445  ; 
that  his  other  names  were  Abul-Fadl  Jelal-ed-din  Abd-er- 
Rahman,  and  that  lie  died  in  1497,  we  have  very  nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  Suyuti  outside  his  works. 

The  History  of  the  Khalifs  is  not  the  most  important  of 
Suyuti’s  writings,  but  it  is  more  generally  interesting  than  the 
rest,  always  excepting  his  Agreeable  Colloquy  on  Egypt.  The 
tendency  of  Eastern  historiography  was  from  the  greater  to 
the  less.  The  highest  authorities  on  the  annals  of  the  Khalifs, 
Tabari  and  Ibn-al-Athir,  were  long  dead;  the  delightful  story¬ 
teller  Mas’udi,  the  author  of  the  Meadows  of  Gold,  had  become 
a  remote  memory ;  even  the  noble  robber  of  books,  Abul-Fida, 
was  gone ;  and  the  Oriental  world  of  letters  was  engaged  in  epi¬ 
tomizing  and  collating  the  results  of  these  departed  luminaries. 
The  age  of  classics  was  over,  and  the  day  of  primers  had  arrived. 
Everybody  tried  to  boil  down  the  work  of  his  predecessors. 
But  Suyuti  was  not  merely  an  epitomist,  he  was  also  a  collector, 
lie  used  a  dozen  or  more  high  authorities,  and  took  from  them 
whatever  he  thought  interesting.  Ilis  work  is  therefore  rather  a 
cento  of  the  good  things  of  many  writers  than  an  abridgment  of  one 
history.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  far  too  brief  for 
any  approach  to  thoroughness,  and  that  the  author’s  principle  of 
selection  is  a  curious  one.  Of  course  one  does  not  expect  a  philo¬ 
sophical  history  from  an  Oriental,  at  least  from  a  Mohammedan  • 
there  is  no  such  work  in  existence  by  a  Moslem  author.  A  total 
want  of  method,  indifference  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
an  almost  universal  lack  of  what  is  called  the  historical  spirit' 
are  among  the  failings  of  Mohammedan  writers.  Their  works 
are  not  histories  in  the  modern  sense,  but  a  mixture  of  annals 
and  curiosities  of  history,  the  former  predominating  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  such  as  Ibn-al-Athir’s  Kamil;  whilst  Suyuti’s  History  of 
the  Khalifs  is  a  good  instance  of  the  latter  kind.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  collection  of  good  stories,  interspersed  with  many  curious  facts 
which  throw  a  vivid  light  on  the  condition  of  the  people.  If  we 
expect  anything  more  than  this,  we  shall  be  disappointed.  We 
shall  not  find  any  explanation  of  how  it  was  that  the  Khalifs 
managed  to  keep  their  hold  over  their  vast  empire  for  so  lon<r  a 
period  ;  we  shall  not  be  able  to  trace  from  Suyuti's  notes  the  rise 
and  fall  of  vassal-dynasties,  or  the  causes  which  led  to  the  final 
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overthrow  of  the  Khali  fate ;  we  shall  not  even  discover  a  con¬ 
nected  outline  of  Arabian  literature  during;  the  period.  All  this 
was  not  in  the  ruind  of  the  Mohammedan  historian.  But  we 
shall  see  many  side  lights  thrown  on  the  larger  issues,  we  can 
gather  much  valuable  material  for  the  tilling  up  of  the  great  pic¬ 
ture,  and  we  shall  gain  a  very  fair  insight  into  the  way  in  which 
life  went  on  at  the  Courts  of  the  Ivhalifs  at  Damascus  and 
Baghdad. 

As  a  literary  man,  Suyuti  gives  exaggerated  prominence  to  the 
literary  side  of  his  subject,  and  his  book  is  full  of  those  anec¬ 
dotes  of  poets  and  their  royal  patrons  which  Mr.  Palmer  has  of 
late  so  successfully  introduced  to  English  readers.  But  it  is 
a  fact  that  literature  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Khalifs’  occupations.  Very  few  of  them  omitted  to  try  their 
hands  at  versifying,  and  if  the  subjects  were  not  very  original  or 
the  thought  very  profound,  at  least  the  prosody  was  passable, 
and  sometimes  really  excellent.  We  have  a  large  collection  of 
poems  composed  by  Khalifs  in  Suyuti's  history,  and  they  certainly 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  character  of  these  spiritual  lords  of 
Islam.  Reclining  on  a  bed  of  narcissus  flowers  under  the  full 
moon,  drinking  the  r6d  wine,  and  elaborating  an  ode  to  a  black  or 
white  slave,  seems  to  have  been  the  everv-day  work  of  most  of  the 
Khalifs.  Mahdi,  the  third  Abbaside  Klialif,  thus  sums  up  the 
ideal  life  of  the  Mohammedan  pontiff : — 

O  God!  perfect  unto  me  my  joy 

Through  Abu  Hafs  my  comrade : 

For  the  pleasure  of  my  life 

Is  in  song  and  wine, 

And  perfumed  slave  girls. 

And  music  and  enjoyment. 

It  is  true  that  of  one  Klialif  it  is  recorded  that  he  “  needed  no  boon 
■companion  save  the  Koran  ” ;  and  there  really  was  one  ascetic 
among  the  thirty-seven  Abbasides  who  actually  fasted  and  wore 
hair  shirts,  and  otherwise  emulated  the  good  deeds  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  paragon  among  the  Ommiades,  the  pious  Omar  ibn  Abd- 
el-Aziz.  But  as  a  rule  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Khalifs  were  a 
reckless  devil-may-care  set  of  rakes,  who  scrupled  at  nothing  to  servo 
their  appetites,  and  put  themselves  to  no  pains  to  serve  anything 
or  anybody  else.  Yet  Suyuti  generally  sums  up  their  characters 
in  an  agreeable  manner,  perhaps  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  as  in 
the  label  with  which  he  dockets  El-Musta’in :  “  He  was  virtuous, 
of  distinguished  merit,  accomplished,  and  eloquent,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  set  the  fashion  of  wearing  loose  sleeves,  for  he  made  their 
breadth  about  three  spans,  and  he  diminished  the  height  of  the 
caps,  which  were  excessively  tall  before  his  time.”  The  details 
recorded  bv  Suyuti  on  this  matter  of  dress  and  ceremony  are  very 
carious.  We  are  told  that  El-Mo’tezz  was  the  first  Khalif  who 
rode  about  with  gold  ornaments;  silver  had  before  been  the 
fashion.  Er-Radi  was  the  last  Khalif  who  sat  in  company  with 
boon  companions  and  went  journeying  in  garments  like  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  conducted  his  expenses  according  to  Vancien 
rttjime.  Certainly  these  expenses  were  considerable,  and  money 
was  not  spared  in  the  pomps  of  State  ceremonial.  When  Mamun 
married  Buran,  her  trousseau,  which  cost  many  thousands,  was 
the  least  of  her  father’s  expenses  ;  for  this  princely  man  presented 
every  officer  of  State  with  a  robe  of  honour,  and  then,  writing  the 
names  of  his  various  country  estates  on  slips  of  paper,  scattered 
these  broadcast  among  the  guests,  and  whoever  picked  one  up 
became  owner  of  the  estate  named  thereon.  These  nuptials  cost 
more  than  a  million  of  money ;  the  bride’s  mother’s  present  to  the 
bridegroom  was  a  string  of  a  thousand  pearls,  and  the  happy  pair 
were  illumined  by  a  candle  of  pure  ambergris  weighing  eighty 
pounds,  set  in  a  gold  candlestick.  When  another  Khalif  married 
Dewdrop,  the  daughter  of  Khumaraweyh,  Governor  of  Egypt, 
the  lady’s  dowry  included  four  thousand  jewelled  waistbands 
and  a  thousand  gold  mortars  for  pounding  perfumes!  These 
■treasures,  it  is  true,  were  not  among  the  expenses,  but  the 
replenishments,  of  the  Khalifs  exchequer;  but  they  came  in 
only  to  go  out  again.  Apart  from  ordinary  extravagance — 
such  as  spending  500 1.  a  day  on  his  dinner  —  a  Khalif  loved 
spending  in  a  Christian  fashion — hoping  for  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn.  For  example,  El-Mo’tasim  built  a  magnificent  palace; 
the  Court  poet  wrote  some  dedicatory  lines  in  its  honour ;  these 
lines  began  with  a  reference  which  was  considered  ill-omened  ;  so 
the  Khalif  pulled  down  his  new  palace  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
paying  heavily  for  nothing.  The  general  spirit  of  heedless  Inisser 
faire  which  characterized  the  conduct  of  these  Khalifs  is  fairly 
illustrated  by  the  response  which  one  of  them — El- Amin — made 
to  the  messenger  who  brought  to  him  at  the  river’s  bank  the 
tidings  that  Mamun  had  usurped  the  throne.  “  Confound  you ! 
Leave  me  a’one !  Kauthar  has  taken  two  fish,  and  I  have  not 
taken  anything  yet !  ” 

Some  of  those  curiously  shrewd  stories  which  run  through  all 
Arab  history  centre  round  this  usurping  brother  Mamun,  who  was 
in  strong  contrast  to  most  of  the  Abbasides  in  character  and 
■conduct.  He  was  a  man  of  penetrating  intellect  and  sound 
judgment,  a  friend  of  philosophers  and  jurists,  and  a  patron  of 
the  new  translations  from  Greek  authors.  A  good  deal  of  his 
line  qualities  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  his  mother,  who 
was  a  Persian  slave.  At  that  early  period  of  the  dynasty'  the 
bondwoman’s  son  apparently  suffered  the  scorn  of  the  free  wife, 
as  the  relations  of  Amin  and  Mamun  indicate ;  but  soon  the 
inferiority  of  such  offspring  ceased  to  he  apparent.  It  is  a 
•noteworthy  fact  that  all  the  Abbaside  Khalifs,  except  three, 
were  the  sons  of  slave-girls — Persian,  Berber,  Turkish,  Nubian, 
Greek,  or  of  other  nations.  There  must  have  been  very  little 


of  the  noble  Hashimite  blood  of  Mecca  in  the  later  Khalifs; 
and  even  in  Mamun’s  case,  early  as  he  was  in  the  long 
series,  the  mixture  of  blood  probably  gave  him  something 
of  his  intellectual  pre-eminence.  Yet,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
he  was  as  apt  to  be  taken  in  by  a  clever  retort  as  was  his 
father  Harouu.  A  man  was  once  brought  before  Mamun 
charged  with  a  crime.  The  Khalif  sworo,  “  By  Allah,  I  will  slay 
thee !  ”  The  prisoner  replied,  “  0  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  act 
gently  in  regard  to  me,  for  compassion  is  the  half  of  mercy.” 
“How  can  I,”  said  Mamun,  “now  that  I  have  sworn  to  slay 
thee?”  He  answered,  “  It  is  better  to  meet  God  as  a  perjurer 
than  to  meet  Him  as  a  slayer.’.’  So  the  Khalif  overlooked  the 
fallacy,  and  let  the  man  go  his  way.  Mamun  once  related  the 
most  embarrassing  pleading  that  had  ever  been  made  to  him.  It 
was  “  the  answer  of  a  man  of  Kufah,  whom  its  inhabitants  sent  to 
me,  and  he.  complained  against  their  Governor.  I  replied,  ‘  Thou 
liest,  for  he  is  a  just  man.’  He  said,  ‘  The  Priuce  of  the  Faithful 
hath  spoken  truly,  and  I  have  lied  ;  verily  thou  hast  specially 
chosen  him  for  us  in  this  city,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  cities  ; 
now,  therefore,  appoint  him  to  another  city’,  that  he  may  encom¬ 
pass  them  with  his  equity  and  justice,  as  he  hath  encompassed  us.’ 
I  said,  ‘ Rise,  and  be  off;  verily  I  shall  remove  him  from  over 

you.”’ 

The  love  of  a  practical  joke  is  a  prevailing  characteristic  with 
the  Khalifs.  Even  after  El-Kahir  was  blinded  and  deposed,  he 
could  not  help  enjoying  a  trick  at  the  expense  of  his  successor, 
Er-Radi.  The  latter  knew  that  El-Kahir  had  accumulated,  more 
majorum,  a  fine  collection  of  confiscated  treasure,  and  he  tortured 
him  in  vain  to  find  out  where  it  was  hidden.  At  last  he  spoke  him 
fair,  and  El-Kahir,  yielding  to  kindness,  acknowledged  that  it  was 
buried  in  the  garden.  Now  this  garden  was  exquisitely  laid  out 
and  planted  with  rare  trees  and  flowers,  and  Er-Radi  wa3 
much  attached  to  it.  Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  find  the  buried 
treasure,  even  if  it  lay  under  the  choicest  pasture.  “I  am  blind 
and  cannot  guide  thee,”  said  El-Kahir,  “  but  dig  up  the  garden 
and  thou  wilt  find  it.”  So  Er-Radi  pulled  down  the  pavilion,  and 
uprooted  the  trees,  and  made  havoc  of  the  garden,  without  result. 
It  was  only  El-Kahir’s  little  joke  ;  he  could  not  see  and  enjoy  the 
garden  himself,  at  d  he  did  not  care  for  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

A  very  curious  part  of  Suyuti’s  history  is  the  account  of 
portents  and  wonderful  storms  and  floods  which  is  attached  to 
almost  every’  reign.  We  read  that  “in  the  year  (a.h.)  240,  the 
people  of  Khelat  heard  a  loud  shriek  from  the  vault  of  heaven, 
and  a  large  number  of  people  died  therefrom,  and  hail  fell  in  Irak 
like  hen’s  eggs,  and  thirteen  villages  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
earth  in  Mesopotamia.”  “  In  the  year  241  there  was  a  commotion 
of  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  were  falling 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  like  locusts.”  In  242  there  was  a 
great  earthquake  at  Tunis  and  Ivhorasan,  &c. ;  the  earth  opened 
to  an  extent  that  would  have  admitted  a  man  into  the  cleft.  The 
village  of  Suwayda,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  was  stoned  from 
heaven,  and  one  of  the  stones  weighed  ten  pounds.  A  mountain 
moved  in  Yemen  ;  and  at  Aleppo  a  white  bird  came  down  during 
Ramadan,  and  cried  forty  times  “  0  ye  people,  fear  the  Lord,  the 
Lord,  the  Lord,”  and  five  hundred  men  heard  this  and  testified  to 
it.  In  284  a  great  redness  appeared  in  Egypt,  and  men’s  faces 
and  the  walls  of  houses  appeared  quite  red,  and  the  people  suppli¬ 
cated  God.  In  285  a  yellow  storm  blew  over  Basrah,  and  turned 
green,  and  then  black.  It  was  followed  by  hail  of  immense 
weight ;  trees  were  uprooted  ;  and  black  and  white  stones  rained 
down.  In  304,  Baghdad  was  in  consternation  concerning  a  beast 
called  Zazbab,  which  roamed  at  night  on  the  flat  roofs,  and  ate 
children  and  committed  other  atrocities.  In  323  “  the  stars  kept 
falling  all  night  with  extraordinary  frequency.”  lu  328  “  Baghdad 
was  swamped  by  a  terrible  inundation,  so  that  the  rise  of  the 
water  reached  nineteen  cubits,  and  men  and  animals  were  drowned 
and  houses  destroyed.”  And  so  on  through  a  long  record  of 
calamities,  famines,  floods,  and  celestial  perturbations. 

We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  how  interesting  and 
curious  a  book  this  is  of  Suyuti’s,  and  what  good  service  Major 
Jarrett  has  done  in  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  English  people. 
Ilis  translation  is  well  done  and  pleasant  reading.  Without 
being  pedantically  literal,  it  is  accurate  and  scholarlike.  The 
chief  fault  we  find  is  a  very  little  one  ;  the  punctuation  is  erra¬ 
tic  and  perplexing,  especially  in  the  foot-notes.  Such  a  refe¬ 
rence  as  “  Consult.  Ramsay’s  art,  on  Livy  in  William  Smith. 
Gl.  D.”  is  confusing  to  the  mind,  and  is  rather  after  the  rule 
than  an  exception.  Major  Jarrett  is  also  rather  shaky  over 
proper  names — e./j.  Kultumish  should  be  Kutulmish ;  Rai, 
Rayy  ;  Kilawun,  Kalaun  ;  Istakhari,  Istakhri;  Sarkhas, 
Sarakli3  ;  Mosal,  Mosil ;  whilst  Tiberius  is  an  unusual  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tabariyeli,  just  as  “corchoroits  olitorius”  would  have 
astonished  Linmeus  as  the  scientific  name  of  Jews’  mallow  or 
malukhiyeh.  “  Misr,”  too,  when  it  does  not  stand  for  Egypt, 
means  its  capital  as  a  whole,  not  any  particular  quarter  of  Cairo, 
unless  specially  qualified  by  the  context,  and  Major  Jarrett  is 
wrong  in  rendering  it  “  Old  Cairo,”  and  would  still  have  been 
wrong  if  he  had  used  the  more  proper  expression  Fustat.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  misprints  in  English  words,  which  a 
more  careful  reading  of  the  proof-sheets  would  have  eliminated. 
This  is,  however,  not  much  to  complain  of,  and  Major  Jarrett’s 
History  of  the  Caliphs  ought  to  find  many  readers  and  please 
them  well. 
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CERAMICS.* 

FJTHERE  is  do  English  Brongniart,  and  many  as  are  the  books 
-A-  on  pottery  and  porcelain,  a  complete  and  practical  work  has 
yet  to  be  written.  The  books  so  far  published  are  generally  either 
of  the  drawing-room-table  class,  pretty  and  nothing  more,  or  of  the 
purely  technical  class,  in  which  beauty  is  ignored.  There  is  in¬ 
deed  a  third  class,  very  characteristic  of  our  age  and  generation — 
the  advertising  book,  magnificently  illustrated,  and  containing  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  of  every  shopkeeper  who  retails  china,  and  every 
potter  who  makes  it.  The  work  of  Mr.  Janvier  before  U3  does  not 
come  exactly  under  any  of  these  denominations.  It  is  very  practical, 
bristles  with  technical  terms,  and  goes  fully  into  bodies,  pastes, 
and  glazes.  But  it  also  goes  into  the  antiquarian  and  the  artistic 
aspects  of  the  subject,  and  altogether  strikes  the  reader  as  a  very 
complete,  modest,  and  handy  book,  in  which  nothing  of  import¬ 
ance  is  omitted  and  little  room  wasted.  Although  there  is  not  a 
word  or  a  hint  given  in  the  preface  that  the  author  is  au  American, 
it  is  evident  on  nearly  every  page  ;  and  we  have  another  proof  to 
add  to  the  many  now  before  us  that  the  Americans  are  awaken¬ 
ing  in  a  remarkable  way  to  the  sweet  influences  of  art.  American 
artists  will  soon  distance  ours,  unless  we  apply  ourselves  with 
the  same  diligence  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  working.  The 
haphazard  school  which  exists  chiefly  in  England,  where  every 
painter,  every  modeller  has  his  own  method,  will  have  little 
chance  when  the  best  system  is  sought  for  carefully  and  care¬ 
fully  taught.  Mr.  Janvier’s  book  would  be  more  instructive 
if  it  contained  the  illustrations  to  which  reference  is  occa¬ 
sionally  made  in  the  text,  and  which  we  presume  are  only 
to  be  found  in  the  American  edition.  There  are  other  signs 
of  careless  editing  ;  but  whether  to  be  charged  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  the  American  correctors  of  the  press  it  is  not  possible 
to  say.  The  name  of  the  great  French  author,  on  whose  work, 
indeed,  Mr.  Janvier’s  is  based,  may  be  found  spelled  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  and  ^uch  expressions  as  “  in  this  country,”  when 
America,  not  England,  is  meant  should  have  been  either  altered 
or  explained  in  an  English  edition.  If  the  book  contained  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  good  pictures,  it  would  stand  almost  alone  among 
modern  works  on  ceramics  ;  for  it  is  neither  to  be  classed  as  only 
a  table  book,  nor  yet  as  a  merely  technical  book.  If  amateurs 
want  to  learn  the  art,  it  is  very  possible  Mr.  Janvier  may  be  able 
to  teach  them — very  possible,  we  say,  because  it  must  remain 
matter  of  very  considerable  doubt,  prior  to  experience,  whether 
any  art  can  be  learnt  by  reading  alone,  without  practical  de¬ 
monstration. 

Mr.  Janvier  begins  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  pottery 
aDd  porcelain.  Like  most  writers  on  art,  he  stumbles  a  little  over 
early  Egypt,  especially  in  trying  to  give  a  date  to  the  period  of 
the  pyramid-builders.  It  is  likely  enough  that  no  investigations 
will  ever  solve  the  problem  of  Egyptian  chronology,  but  in  a  book 
of  this  kind  it  would  be  quite  enough  to  say  that  at  the  unknown 
period  of  the  ancient  or  pyramid-building  monarchy,  ceramic  art 
was  known  and  practised,  like  many  other  arts,  with  a  success 
seldom  surpassed  since.  The  chronological  history  of  Egypt 
begins  about  2000  b.c.,  and  Mr.  Janvier  is  certainly  wrong  in 
giving  either  Babylonia  or  China  the  precedence  in  ceramics.  He 
speaks  of  representations  in  the  caves  at  Beni  TIassan  of  potters  at 
work.  These  he  places  at  about  four  thousand  years  ago.  We 
do  not  know,  with  any  certainty,  the  age  of  the  Beni  Hassan 
caves.  Mr.  Janvier’s  date,  2100  b.c.,  is  not  an  improbable  one; 
but  Mr.  Janvier  is  evidently  not  aware  that,  at  a  period  which 
cannot  be  made  less  than  one  thousand  years  before  Beni  Hassan, 
potters  were  in  full  work,  and  pottery  was  both  represented  in 
numberless  sculptures,  and  has  also  come  down  to  us  in  countless 
examples.  The  pyramids  of  Aboo  Itowash,  which  may  very  well 
date  from  the  so-called  second  dynasty  of  Manetho,  are  surrounded 
by  heaps  of  the  broken  vessels  which  perhaps  five  thousand  years 
ago,  and  certainly  not  much  less,  contained  the  funeral  baked 
meats  of  some  dead  Pharaoh.  Besides  this,  the  pottery  made  at 
Thing  Thao  in  China,  in  2255  B.C.,  is  modern.  Scarabs  made  of 
earthenware,  finely  glazed  with  a  turquoise  colour,  and  bearing  the 
names  of  such  old  kings  as  Cheops,  Ohephren,  and  others  of  the 
pyramid-building  dynasties,  are  not  at  ali  uncommon.  Mr.  Jan¬ 
vier  mentions  a  very  early  method  of  coating  or  enamelling  upon 
steatite,  and  also  the  use  in  a  similar  way  of  natural  sandstone, 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  he  is  correct  in  saying  the  Egyptians 
“  made  no  true  porcelain.”  It  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish 
opaque  coloured  glass  from  true  porcelain.  The  Egyptians  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty, 
about  1600  b.c.,  occasionally  made  small  objects  of  pure  glaze  or 
enamel  without  any  core.  To  distinguish  such  pieces  from  true 
porcelain,  is  a  mere  exercise  of  nomenclature.  Like  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  the  Egyptians  were  very  fond  of  blue,  and  the  allied 
colours,  peacock  green  and  purple,  but  they  also  used  browns, 
yellows,  and  especially  a  delicate  creamy  white.  Specimens  of 
these,  colours  and  others  are  common  in  all  the  museums ;  but  Mr. 
J anvier  does  not  give  any  analysis  of  the  chemical  means  used  to 
obtain  them.  His  analytical  tables  are  otherwise  extremely  full. 
It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  confined  themselves  to  the  more  sober 
hues.  Brown  and  black,  with  occasionally  white  and  red 
sparingly  applied,  were  their  most  usual  colours.  “Apparently 
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they  did  not  choose  to  do  more,  for  it  seems  incredible  that, 
with  their  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  and  Persians,  they 
should  not  have  known  about  their  various  coloured  glazes,” 

The  rarity  of  pottery  all  over  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  is  a  curious  fact,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  practice  of  making  en¬ 
caustic  tiles,  which  became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mediaeval 
arts,  betrays  a  revival ;  but  vessels  of  similar  material  and  deco¬ 
ration  seldom  occur.  It  was  probably,  as  Mr.  Janvier  remarks, 
through  Spain,  in  the  time  of  the  Moorish  occupation,  that  the  re¬ 
vived  art  of  the  potter  spread  throughout  Europe.  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Moorish  wares  of  Spain  had  become 
famous.  It  is  from  an  offshoot  of  the  Moorish  manufactories  in 
the  Balearic  Islands  that  Majolica,  or  Majorca  ware,  gave  its  name 
to  all  kinds  of  glazed  pottery.  German  stoneware,  much  of  it  very 
beautiful,  reached  perfection  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  but  simultaneously  the  delicate  Oiron  pottery,  or  Henri  II. 
ware,  “  was  created  by  a  woman’s  taste.”  Of  this  manufacture, 
which  was  begun  by  Helene  de  Hangest,  a  widow  of  noble  family, 
in  her  castle  of  Oiron,  only  about  sixty-seven  specimens  remain  ; 
but  it  has  been  deceptively  imitated  of  late  years.  In  England, 
before  the  last  century,  pottery  was  rarely  used,  and  our  ancestors 
ate  from  wooden  trenchers,  and  drank  from  horn  cups,  to  a  very 
late  period. 

If  we  turn  to  Messrs.  Audsley  and  Bowes  for  information  on 
the  Japanese  origin  of  pottery,  we  find  that  nothing  is  definitely 
known  regarding  the  date  of  its  introduction,  and  that  it  is  probably, 
as  in  Egypt,  of  primaeval  antiquity.  The  potter's  wheel  is  said 
to  have  been  first  used  by  a  priest  named  Giyogi,  a  native  of 
Idzumi,  in  724  of  our  era ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  art  of  making 
pure  porcelain  was  introduced  into  Japan  about  1513.  If  we  may 
trust  the  Chinese  historians,  porcelain  was  known  in  China  some 
two  thousand  years  before,  and  was  made  in  Europe  even  earlier 
than  in  Japan.  Mr.  Janvier  asserts  that  “  the  very  first  porcelain 
made  in  Europe  was  in  Venice,  there  being  in  the  archives  a 
letter,  dated  1470,  fromUielmo  da  Bologna,  that  seems  conclusively 
to  prove  this  fact.”  This  art  was,  however,  lost,  to  be  revived  again 
in  France  about  1695.  The  porcelain  was  what  is  known,  as 
“  soft  ” — that  is,  the  materials  from  which  the  paste,  or  body,  was 
mixed  were  not  thoroughly  fused  together.  In  1709,  Bottcher,  a 
German,  alter  repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  producing  true 
“  hard  paste,”  at  Meissen,  near  Dresden.  It  was  not  for  nearly  a 
century  that  hard  paste  penetrated  to  England,  but  in  1800  Josiah 
fcipode  “  created,  or  rather  perfected,  what  was  practically  a  new 
ware,  the  bone  phosphate  porcelain,  the  only  kind  now  made  in 
England.” 

The  new  edition  of  the  Keramic  Art  of  Japan  will  be  within 
reach  of  many  who  could  only  hope  to  consult  the  original  edition 
in  public  libraries.  The  letterpress  appears  to  be  mainly  the  same, 
and  many  of  the  more  beautiful  illustrations  are  reproduced.  Of 
their  beauty  we  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  admiration. 
The  publication  of  such  a  work  as  this  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  rather  of  English  than  of  Japanese  ceramics,  introducing  us 
as  it  does  to  triumphs  of  art  which  must  form  objects  of  emula¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  for  the  intelligent  potter  to  see  such  pictures 
as  these  without  experiencing  an  improvement  in  his  taste  and  an 
enlargement  of  his  range  of  knowledge.  Emulation  need  not  mean 
mere  imitation,  though  much  good  work  done  now  is  little  else. 
In  an  age  like  our  own,  when  everything  good  made  at  any  other 
period  of  the  world’s  history,  and  much  that  is  bad,  are  being 
imitated,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  kind  of  pottery  and. 
porcelain  which  has  not  its  modern  representative.  In  this  activity 
England  unquestionably  takes  the  lead.  The  beauty  of  English 
pottery  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  artists  who 
would  be  great  in  almost  any  line  are  busy  moulding  and  deco¬ 
rating  vessels  for  all  kinds  of  uses,  to  be  sold  at  all  varieties  of 
rates.  The  English  porcelain  is  of  a  soft  creamy  colour,  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  very  suitable  for  decoration.  Nearly  all 
the  ordinary  “  kiln  colours  ”  can  be  used  on  it,  and  beautiful  wares 
of  all  kinds  are  made.  Mr.  Janvier  praises  “  the  most  celebrated 
English  firms  ”  for  employing  foreign  as  well  as  native  artists, 
but  observes  that  even  their  work  is  especially  English  in  style. 
This  is  very  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  most  glaring  offences 
against  good  taste  in  china-painting  are  thus  produced.  Soon,  it 
may  be  hoped,  a  native  school,  second  to  no  other,  will  have 
sprung  up;  and  we  shall  have  no  more  cause  to  complain  of 
conventionality  run  wild,  stiffness  in  drawing,  or  crudeness  in 
colouring.  We  have  touched  chiefly  on  the  historical  side  of  Mr. 
Janvier’s  work,  but  he  gives  full  technical  directions  for  moulding 
and  painting,  and  most  useful  chronological  and  chemical  lists. 
Mr.  Janvier’s  book,  like  that  of  Messrs.  Audsley  and  Bowes,  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  excellent  index. 


SACKCLOTH  AND  BROADCLOTH.* 

MISS  MIDDLEMASS  is  not  content  with  writing  silly 
stories ;  she  must,  moreover,  set  up  as  a  lady  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Her  printers  have  had  to  get  out  their  Greek  type— a 
little  of  it,  at  all  events — in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  her 
classical  knowledge.  The  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the 
attempt  was  praiseworthy,  for  kv8os  we  find  given  as  :r8os.  It 

*  Sachcloth  and  Broadcloth.  A  Novel.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author 
of  “  Wild  Georgie,”  “  Sealed  by  a  Kiss,”  “  Innocence  at  Play,”  &c.  3  vols. 
London:  Tinsley  Brothers.  1881. 
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is  on  page  40  of  volume  ii.  that  this  reading  is  to  he  found. 
We  are  the  more  particular  in  mentioning  this  as  in  another 
part  of  the  book  the  same  attempt  is  made,  and  with  greater 
success.  One  of  the  chief  of  her  characters — her  hero,  for  all  we 
know,  for  he  marries  the  only  daughter  of  an  earl — is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sivewriglit,  a  clergyman  of  “  classical  proclivities  ”  and  of  “  elegant 
scholarship.”  His  scholarship  would  seem  to  have  grown  a  little 
rusty  since  his  Oxford  days.  He  opens  the  story  by  quoting  in 
“  his  clear,  well-educated  voice  ”  Horace,  or  what  he,  or  Miss 
Middlemass,  assumes  to  be  Horace,  “  Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamus 
(sic)  sevo  Multa.”  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  to  him  a  deponent 
verb  was  a  source  of  insuperable  difficulty.  We  can  easily  believe, 
however,  that  our  author  may  have  got  just  far  enough  in  her 
regular  verbs  to  feel  sure  that  Horace  did  not  write  “  jaculamur,” 
but-  “  jaculamus.”  Without  any  hesitation,  therefore,  she  corrected 
the  quotation,  which,  it  is  likely  enough,  had  been  supplied  to  her  by 
some  more  advanced  student.  At  least  twice  more  she  tries  to  quote 
the  same  poet,  and  with  even  worse  results.  We  read,  “  requit  (sic) 
consistere  rectum,”  and  “nos  in  ceternum  (sic)  exsilium  impositura 
cymbra  ”  (sic).  The  scraps  of  French  scattered  through  the  book  are 
not  much  better.  As  regards  accents,  the  author  does  best  when  she 
passes  them  over  altogether ;  for,  when  she  remembers  to  introduce 
them,  it  is  much  more  than  an  even  chance  that  she  makes  a  blunder. 
Her  errors  are  not,  unfortunately,  confined  to  accents.  Thus  we 
find  a  “  catalogue  raisonee.”  But  here,  again,  we  must  guard  our¬ 
selves  against  a  charge  of  laying  at  her  door  sins  of  which  she  is 
not  guilty.  It  is  in  the  first  volume  that  she  makes  “  catalogue  ” 
feminine.  In  another  passage,  we  believe — but  we  have  mislaid 
the  reference — she  agreeably  varies  the  gender.  Whether,  moreover, 
at  the  same  time  she  corrects  her  spelling  and  writes  “raisonnd” 
that  we  forget.  Early  in  the  second  volume  we  read  that  a  lady's 
dress  was  chiffonne.  Sixty  pages  or  so  further  on  we  find  that 
another  lady  looked  “  a  chiffonee  wreck  of  pleasure.”  Not  only 
does  our  author  here  vary  the  spelling,  but  also  the  gender.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see,  however,  why  the  English  word  for  dress  should 
be  masculine  and  the  English  word  for  wreck  should  be  feminine. 
In  the  same  volume  we  come  across  such  a  gross  blunder  as  “  ciux 
petit  (sic)  soinsi’  Some  excuse  might  perhaps  be  made  for  the 
novelists  of  the  present  day  when  they  thus  bring  in  their  scraps  of 
foreign  languages.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that  it  is  their  modesty, 
and  pot  their  conceit,  which  moves  them.  They  may  have  dis¬ 
covered  for  themselves  that  they  most  certainly  cannot  write  their 
mother-tongue,  and  they  may  have  hoped  that  their  French  and 
their  Latin  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  their  English.  We  are  to  some 
extent  willing  to  accept  the  excuse.  For  many  a  long  year 
have  we  week  after  week  seen  our  language  most  shamefully 
misused  and  tortured  by  the  swarms  of  worthless  writers  who 
are  always  on-  the  buzz ;  but  yet  we  never  grow  the  least  more 
used  to  the  sight.  But  when  any  other  language  is  ill  used  we  can 
bear  it  with  patience,  and  can  content  ourselves  with  a  laugh  at 
the  absurd  display  of  pedantic  ignorance.  We  are  in  this  some¬ 
what  like  the  old  farmer  who,  when  he  was  plied  with  arguments 
for  Free-trade,  listened  in  silence  till  he  was  told  to  remember  how- 
much  good  it  would  do,  not  only  to  Englishmen,  but  also  to 
foreigners.  “  Them’s  a  kind  of  people,”  he  said,  “that  I  have  no 
manner  of  feeling  with.” 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  from  our  author's  language  to  her 
story,  though  the  account  that  we  shall  give  of  this  will  at  once 
lead."  us  back  to  her  language.  For  it  is  impossible  to  bring  before 
the  reader  the  fine  people  in  whom  she  delights  unless  we  use  her 
own  words  to  describe  them.  For  instance,  the  Vicar  makes  his 
introductory  quotation  from  Horace  to  the  wife  of  a  squire.  Now 
there  are  squires  and  squires,  and  Mr.  Desborough  and  his  wife 
were  at  the  very  top  of  the  class.  This  is  at  once  understood 
when  Mrs.  Desborough  is  introduced  to  us  sitting  gracefully  at 
home  on  a  satin  sofa  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  an  old  pile  that  stood 
in  a  grand  old  seignoi'ial  estate,  with  her  matronly  figure  undu¬ 
lating  with  creamy  lace,  and  her  genial  smile.  Moreover,  she  is  hand 
in  glove  with  a  duchess.  By  the  way,  are  not  our  novelists  be¬ 
coming  a  little  rash  in  their  extravagant  use  of  dukes  and 
duchesses  ?  Few  stories  are  now  thought  complete  without  one  ; 
and  yet,  when  we  have  once  grown  used  to  ducal  rank — and  we 
are  growing  used  to  it  very  fast — on  what  can  our  writers 
rely  to  excite  our  feelings,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  even 
of  awe  ?  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  at  a  country  railway- 
station  a  gentleman  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  reply  to  some 
interesting  anecdotes  about  one  of  these  great  men  who  lived  in 
an  adjoining  county,  “  Damn  the  Duke,  sir.  Let  us  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  else.”  The  fault  really  rests  with  our  novelists.  We  warn 
them  that,  if  they  do  not  remain  contented,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  a  marquess,  damning  dukes  may  become  lamentably  common. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  Duchess  that  we  have  on  our  hands  at 
present,  and  she  is  protected  by  her  sex  from  every  profane  utter¬ 
ance.  She  was  not  of  noble  origin,  but  was  merely  the  daughter 
of  a  rich  commoner.  “  Yet  she  was  well  qualified  in  every  respect 
to  fill  a  duchess’s  place,  wearing  his  [the  Duke’s]  honours  with 
little  sovereign  airs,  and  dispensing  her  hospitalities  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  amalgamation  and  combination  of  which  the  Duke  was 
totally  ignorant.”  She  was  also  “  queen-like,  swan-like,  undu¬ 
lating” — at  least,  so  she  was  described  by  the  Vicar, whose  scholar¬ 
ship  was  elegant.  She  was  a  fair  chatelaine,  a  graceful  stately 
Duchess.  When  she  drove  out  she  drove  in  a  ducal  carriage,  and, 
what  was  no  less  surprising,  her  servants  also  were  ducal.  Letters 
that  were  taken  either  to  her  or  to  her  husband  were  given  into 
ducal  hands.  The  very  stables  were  ducal,  yet  so  great  was  the 
ducal  condescension  that  they  opened  on  one  occasion  to  receive  a 


country  parson’s  equine  companion — in  plain  English,  his  cob.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know,  where  all  was  so  very  grand  and  ducal,  that 
the  Duchess  was  not  above  “  sipping  the  gossip-flavoured  bever¬ 
age,  alike  welcome  in  the  castle  and  the  cabin  ” — in  other  words, 
she  drank  tea.  Great  though  she  was,  she  was  surpassed  by 
the  only  child  of  an  earl.  But  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  para¬ 
phrase  our  author’s  language,  and  we  shall  therefore  let  her, 
in  her  own  words,  describe  this  young  lady,  this  “scion  of 
nobility  ”  we  mean.  Lady  Valentina  was,  then,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Beaurepaire.  “  Her  associates  were  all  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  ‘  the  first  cream.’  All  had  much  the 
same  training,  blood,  and  opportunities  as  herself.”  She  was,  we 
are  told,  a  class-type.  Hauteur  was  stamped  upon  her  nature, 
and  her  beauty  was  royal.  Her  father's  house  in  Bulgrave 
Square  had  a  super-portal  gardenette,  and  in  it  she  enun¬ 
ciates  an  interesting  physical  fact,  and  gets  introduced  to  the 
reader.  She  looked  very  regal  as  she  sat  in  a  tight-fitting  black 
velvet  dress,  with  a  large  ruffle  of  creamy  lace  about  her  neck. 
How  she  would  have  looked  had  the  dress  been  loose-fitting  or 
yellow,  and  had  the  lace  of  the  ruffle  been  buttery  instead  of 
creamy,  that  we  are  nowhere  told.  In  a  white  satin  dress,  how¬ 
ever,  she  looked  superbly  regal ;  and  in  buttery  lace,  for  all  we 
know,  she  might  have  looked  regally  superb.  It  is  scarcely  sur¬ 
prising,  considering  her  long  descent,  that  she  surpassed  even  a 
ducal  wife — a  duchess,  we  mean.  “  The  Duchess,”  our  author 
tells  us,  “  was  grande  dame  to  a  degree  that  crushed  the  un¬ 
initiated  ;  but  all  the  lustre  of  her  queenliness  paled  before  the  more 
ellortless  unaimed  at  tranquillity  of  the  imperial  Valentina.”  The 
following  specimen  of  the  conversation  of  these  two  ladies  of  rank 
cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  reader:  — 

“You,  duchess;  oh,  yes,  of  course  you  are  privileged  to  speak  as  you 
please,  still  I  disagree  with  you.  Nothing,  according  to  my  opinion,  is  so 
detestable  as  strongly-marked  individual  qualities.  Did  1  unfortunately 
possess  them,  I  would  devote  my  life  to  uprooting  them  as  though  they 
were  upas  trees.” 

“  Yet  vapidity  is  surely  a  worse  poison  than  originality,”  persisted  the 
duchess.  “  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  be  called  clever  than  bon  ton ;  but 
not  being  clever,  I  try  to  faire  vuloir  my  position.  1  am  sure  that  the 
world  would  be  very  stupid  if  everybody  was — of  us.” 

“  Oh,  duchess !  how  can  you  hold  such  heretical  opinions.  I  once  heard 
one  of  papa’s  political  friends  say  that  retinement  is  death  to  originality, 
and  1  instantly  voted  him  a  boor,  and  took  no  further  trouble  to  talk  to 
him,  though  1  was  told  he  was  amiable  and  a  parti." 

“  Lord  Beaurepaire  is  very  anxious  you  should  marry,”  said  the  duchess  ; 
“  he  was  talking  to  me  about  it  only  a  day  or  two  ago.” 

Asa  balance  to  these  very  grand  people,  we  have  “  a  master-work 
of  diaphanous  pink,”  who  is  little  better  than  a  very  dull  copy  of 
Becky  Sharp,  and  who  makes  “  vain  efforts  to  vie  with  ducal 
riches.”  Yet  at  first  she  seems  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  Duchess.  The  reader  soon  learns  that  she  knows  some 
ducal  secret,  the  disclosure  of  which  might  greatly  disturb  the 
ducal  peace  of  mind.  In  the  end  she  is  bribed  not  to  reveal  it. 
She  and  the  Duchess  part  for  ever,  and  the  Vicar  smiles  as  he 
thinks  “  of  the  fibril  texture  of  that  diaphanous  fabric  called  ‘  female 
friendship.’  ” 

In  this  secret  and  in  its  disclosure  is  to  be  found,  we  suppose, 
something  of  what  is  meant  by  a  plot.  But  the  grand  people 
get  in  the  way  so  very  much,  and  so  very  often  block  up  all 
progress,  that  the  plot  is  very  apt  to  be  forgotten.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  love-making.  The  Squire’s  elder  son  makes  love  till 
he  gets  killed  in  a  railway  accident,  and  then  his  younger  son 
makes  love  to  two  ladies  at  the  same  time.  The  Vicar,  who 
deserves  caning  for  his  misquotations,  makes  love,  though  he  is  a 
man  of  fifty.  The  Earl,  who  is  a  widower,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  fifty,  makes  love,  and  a  Cheap  Jack  also  makes 
love.  No  ladies,  however,  get  married  but  Lady  Valentina,  and  a 
girl  whom  we  have  quite  forgotten  to  mention,  though  probably 
enough  she  is  meant  for  the  heroine — “  the  pink,  and  white, 
and  ffaxen  sweet-faced  Claire  Bailey,”  the  daughter  of  Lady  Laura 
Bailey.  Something  must  be  left  to  stimulate  the  reader’s  curi¬ 
osity,  and  we  will  not,  therefore,  let  out  who  are  the  happy  men 
who  win  the  hands  of  these  two  ladies.  We  have  stolen  the  plums 
of  the  book  in  quoting  the  passages  that  describe  the  Duchess  and 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Earl.  We  will  maintain  some  show  of 
moderation,  and  will  leave  the  conclusion  for  the  author  to  tell  in 
her  own  words.  1 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

riYHE  Abbe  Galiani  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  members  of 
JL  the  “  philosophic  ”  circle  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  his 
literary  fame  has  not  hitherto  fared  very  well  at  the  hands  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  in  what  was  almost  his  adopted  country.  Hitherto 
he  has  been  chiefly  known  by  references  to  him  in  Diderot's  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  piquant  enough.  About 
six  years  ago  his  owu  letters  received  a  double  editing,  which  was 
rather  worse  than  none  at  all.  Barbier,  the  authorized  editor, 
omitted  many  passages  from  a  feeling  of  prudery ;  while  a  well- 
known  pirate  of  the  day,  Antoine  Serieys,  who  contrived  to  foist 
another  edition  on  the  market  before  Barbier’s,  actually  forged 
several  pieces  to  give  his  version  originality.  The  edition,  there¬ 
fore,  which  MM.  Perey  and  Maugras  have  undertaken,  of  which 
the  first  volume  (1)  has  appeared,  cannot  be  said  to  be  super¬ 
fluous.  It  opens  with  a  good  essay  on  the  author,  which  will 

(x)  L'abbe  F.  Galiani;  Corresponclance,  fyc.  Par  L.  Perey  et  G. 
Maugras.  Paris:  Calmann-Ldvy. 
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serve  to  freshen  the  memories  of  a  few  readers,  and  inform  those 
of  most,  as  to  the  once  famous  Dialogues  sur  les  hies  and  their 
writer.  The  letters  themselves  are  characteristic  enough  of  the 
Grandval  cenacle  —  good-humoured,  witty,  exceedingly  free- 
spoken,  but  showing  a  kindly  and  intelligent  nature.  On  religious 
and  philosophical  subjects  they  are  perhaps  rather  Voltairian  than 
Holbachian.  The  Abbe  was  a  great  archeologist,  and  especially 
an  authority  on  coins  and  medals.  His  letters  contain  not  a  few 
anecdotes  which  go  to  show  that  the  common  notion  that 
numismatists  are  even  more  lax  in  their  ideas  of  property  than 
bibliomaniacs  is  by  no  means  ill  founded. 

M.  Wallon  makes  rapid  way  with  the  instructive  but  lugubrious 
and  rather  monotonous  task  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself. 
His  fourth  volume  (2)  opens  with  the  preliminary  examination  of 
Cecile  Renault  for  attempting  the  life  of  Robespierre  (Prajrial 
an  II.),  and  extends  to  Messidor  of  the  same  year,  ending  with  the 
huge  fournees  of  victims  (sixty  on  the  19th,  fifty  on  the  21st, 
forty-six  on  the  22nd)  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  pretended 
conspiracy  of  the  prisons.  No  individual  victim  of  great  note 
emerges  from  the  crowd  of  murdered  men  and  women  during  these 
months,  unless  it  be  the  infamous  Jourdan  Coupe-tete,  in  whose 
case  the  Saturn-like  propensities  of  the  Republic  are  certainly  not 
to  be  regretted.  But  every  page  is  a  fresh  and  conclusive  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  Revolution.  The  blood  which  flowed  in  most  of 
these  cases  was  perfectly  pure,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  went.  Propos  inciviques  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest 
charge.  One  person  is  accused,  because  by  exhibiting  himself 
minus  a  leg,  he  has  deterred  recruits  from  enlisting ;  another,  for 
selling  images  of  saints ;  others  for  opposing  the  destruction  of  a 
statue  of  Stanislaus  Leczvnski ;  others  for  refusing  to  take 
assignats  at  par.  And  thus  Fouquier  Tinville  and  his  accomplices 
are  kept  well  up  to  their  work. 

That  it  cannot  have  been  altogether  desirable  to  be  Mine,  de  Stael’s 
husband  is  a  proposition  not  likely  to  be  disputed  by  anybody 
acquainted  with  Mire,  de  Stahl's  works.  M.  Leouzon  le  Due’s 
volume  (3)  now  does  something  more  for  M.  de  Stael  than  this. 
The  object  of  the  author  is,  indeed,  rather  historical  than  bio¬ 
graphical,  and  he  adds  to  the  correspondence  of  the  Ambassador 
that  of  his  successor,  Baron  Brinkman.  Incidentally,  however,  he 
succeeds  in  showing  that  M.  de  Stael  was  a  person  of  no  incon¬ 
siderable  talent  and  of  an  upright  and  steadfast  character.  The 
notorious  sympathy  of  the  Swedish  Ambassador  for  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party,  a  sympathy  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by 
any  means  merely  the  result  of  the  inspiration  of  his  wife,  and 
which  was  strong  enough  to  oppose  directly  the  projects  of  his 
master,  Gustavus  III.,  has,  it  would  appear,  somewhat  biassed  his 
biographer.  But  M.  Leouzon  le  Due,  if  not  absolutely  unbiassed, 
is  a  very  fair  writer,  and  he  makes  out  a  grave  case  against 
Gustavus  as  being  by  no  means  a  disinterested  champion  of  royalty 
for  royalty’s  sake.  The  correspondence  of  Brinkman  dates  later — 
in  fact,  on  the  eve  of  Napoleon’s  coup  cl'etat  of  Brumaire,  and  is 
a  contribution  far  from  valueless  to  the  history  of  that  important 
crisis. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Lenormant's  La  grande  Gr'ece  (4) 
is  occupied  for  nearly  half  of  its  space  with  the  great  and  interest¬ 
ing  city  of  Croton,  a  subject  which  lends  itself  particularly  well 
to  the  author's  system  of  mingled  historical  and  topographical 
treatment.  The  two  hundred  pages  which  Croton  occupies  are 
followed  by  a  short,  but  very  attractive,  chapter  on  the  famous 
temple  of  Juno-Lacinia  (it  seems  to  us,  on  literary  and  not 
pedantic  principles,  right  to  use  the  Roman  form  in  reference  to  a 
place  whose  main  interest  concerns  Roman  times,  though  M. 
Lenormant,  with  the  fear  of  modern  sciolism  before  his  eyes,  uses 
Hera).  This,  almost  the  sole  surviving  edifice  which  has  direct 
connexion  with  the  great  Carthaginian  chief,  survived  intact,  or 
nearly  so,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  fiend  of  a  bishop — 
most  happily  named  Antonio  Lucifero — pulled  most  of  it  down  to 
build  his  palace  at  Croton.  Catanzaro  and  Squillace,  rich  in 
mediaeval  memories,  complete  the  list  of  the  subjects  of  the 
volume. 

Venetian  ambassadors  and  ambassadors  to  Venice  have  contri¬ 
buted  notably  to  the  library  of  diplomatic  literature.  M.  Zeller’s 
rather  ambitiously  titled  book  (5)  concerns  itself  with  the  embassy 
of  a  certain  Guillaume  Pellicier,  Bishop  of  Montpellier,  to  the 
Seignory  during  the  years  1539-1542.  The  materials  are  very 
well  worked  up,  so  much  so  that  the  book  really  answers  to  its 
title,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the  multifarious  duties,  now  divided,  as 
far  as  they  are  recognized  at  all,  between  ambassadors  and  consuls, 
which  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  to  fulfil  in  re¬ 
ference  to  art  and  literature  and  commerce  as  well  as  to  politics. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  volume  of  M.  Thiers’s  speeches  (6)  cover 
the  years  1865-1868.  Among  the  speeches  here  collected  are,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  many  in  reference  to  German  policy  in 
the  year  1866.  It  is  also  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  students  of 
political  history  that  these  speeches  display  in  many  parts  a 

(2)  Histoire  du  tribunal  revolutionnaire  de  Paris.  Par  H.  Wallon. 
Tome  4.  Paris  :  Hacliette  et  Cie. 

(3)  Correspnndance  diplomatique  du  baron  de  Stael-Holstein.  Par 
Leouzon  le  Due.  Paris:  Hacliette  et  Cie. 

(4)  La  grands  G rice.  Par  F.  Lenormant.  Tome  n.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
Le'vy.  London:  Dulau. 

(5)  La  diplomatic  frangaise  au  XVLcme  sieclc.  Par  J.  Zeller.  Paris : 
Hnchette  et  Cie. 

(6)  Disconrs  parlementaires  de  31.  Thiers.  Par  M.  Calmon.  Tomes 
10,  11.  Paris:  Caiman  11-Levy . 


remarkable  political  prescience,  joined  to  a  certain  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  actual  state  of  France  and  of  French  power. 
Still  more  exciting  at  the  time,  though  they  are  less  interesting 
now,  were  the  discourses  on  the  Mexican  expedition  and  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  (Feb.  1868). 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  whether  a  sign  of  the  times  is  or  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  the  multitude  of  semi-pliilosophical,  semi¬ 
political  essays  of  an  eighteenth-century  character  which  now 
issue  from  the  French  press.  We  have  before  us  several  such  at 
the  present  moment,  aud  we  cannot  say  that  their  literary  or 
philosophical  ability  by  any  means  equals  the  zeal  with  which  the 
authors  have  attacked  large  subjects  easy  to  talk  about  with  a 
very  little  knowledge,  but  not  easy  to  discuss  with  any  chance  of 
profit  to  the  reader,  unless  the  essayist  is  a  rather  exceptional  person. 
M.  Ferraz  (7),  who  seems  to  be  a  veteran  schoolmaster  of  consider¬ 
able  oflicial  distinction,  discusses  the  rights  and  duties  of  man,  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  strike  us  as  original  or  exhaustive.  Culti¬ 
vate  your  minds,  keep  your  tempers,  do  not  commit  suicide,  respect 
other  people’s  rights,  says  M.  Ferraz — maxims  excellent,  but  a  little 
trite.  M.  Deschanel  (8),  who  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  been 
honoured  by  the  Republican  party  since  the  appearance  of  this 
book  with  M.  Littre’s  seat  in  the  Senate,  has  produced  another 
book  which  is  in  part  of  the  same  hollow  kind,  abounding  with 
the  specious  generalities  {Le  travail  est  lepere  du  droit ,  8fc.)  which 
have  always  been  the  curse  of  French  politics.  M.  Deschanel, 
however,  writes  at  any  rate  with  knowledge,  if  with  a  certain 
parti pris  ;  his  book  is  abundantly  supplied  with  facts,  and  his  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  equipment,  gives  him  some  texts  (notably  the 
Satyre  menippee)  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  be  dull. 

L'etre  social  (9)  is  yet  another  of  the  little  books  on  great  sub¬ 
jects  which  are  so  easy  to  write  and  so  difficult  to  write  well.  M. 
Hayem  shuffles  his  platitudinous  counters  with  a  great  deal  of 
gravity,  and  that  is  the  most  we  can  say  for  him.  M.  Gilliot  (10), 
on  the  other  hand,  has  attempted  not  so  much  the  difficult  as  the 
impossible,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  the  origins  of  religious  and  social 
institutions  in  two  hundred  pages.  He  is  careful,  if  not  always 
accurate ;  quotes  a  good  deal,  and  not  always  without  advantage 
to  the  reader  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  his  book  can  be  of 
much  service  to  any  real  student.  All  these  books  are  respect¬ 
able  enough  in  intention.  M.  Desmaze  has  only  to  thank  iffs 
sensational  title  ( 1 1 )  if  a  suspicion  is  aroused  by  it  of  an  un¬ 
worthy  purpose.  There  is,  however,  little  that  is  really  objection¬ 
able  in  the  boob,  which  is  a  bald  and  very  incomplete  summary  of 
some  of  the  facts  of  its  unsavoury  subjects. 

M.  A.  Brachet  (12)  laboriously  exculpates  himself  in  his  preface 
from  the  charge  of  having  composed  his  book  a  jwopos  of  the 
Tunisian  expedition.  The  exculpation  seems  sufficient,  but  leaves 
a  considerable  feeling  of  surprise  in  the  reader.  For  the  only 
apparent  motive  which  M.  Brachet  could  have  had  for  blackening 
the  Italian  character  and  stirring  up  French  bile  against  Italy 
vanishes. 

Three  small  pamphlets  deserve  notice — a  short  hut  clear 
essay  (13)  on  Jewish  history,  by  M.  Darmesteter ;  an  energetic 
protest  (14),  by  a  writer  who  does  not  give  his  name,  against  the 
Tunisian  expedition  ;  and  a  very  good  reprinted  tractate  (15)  on 
French  pronunciation. 

In  Pusses  et  Allemands  (16)  M.  Victor  Tissot  has  collected 
divers  articles  which  have  proceeded  from  his  lively  and  in¬ 
dustrious  pen  on  the  two  subjects  of  his  title.  M.  Tissot,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  picturesque,  does  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the- 
opportunities  given  by  Nihilism,  bureaucratic  corruption,  &c.  But 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  most  vigorous  strokes  of  the 
tar-brush  are  given,  not  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  to  Berlin.  M„ 
Tissot’s  opinions  on  the  moral  shortcomings  of  the  pays  des: 
milliards  are  sufficiently  well  known. 

It  is  becoming  a  regular  custom  for  the  contributors  of  French, 
journals  to  reprint  their  lighter  articles  under  some  eccentric 
(catchpenny,  the  unkind  it  call)  title.  Gare  les  jambes!  (17)  is 
simply  a  collection  of  rather  personal  papers  on  various  subjects. 
We  cannot  honestly  say  that  they  were  particularly  worth  re¬ 
printing. 

The  novel  results  of  the  new  system  of  universal  military  ser¬ 
vice  in  France  have  naturally  suggested  themselves  as  a  promising 
subject  to  many  ingenious  writers.  M.  Henri  Amic’s  (18)  “  Month, 
with  the  Reserve,”  which  M.  Bastien  Lepage  has  decorated  on  the 
cover  with  a  presentment  of  an  exceedingly  smart  recruit,  is  a 
well-written  little  book,  without  bumptiousness  or  straining  at 
jocular  effect.  It  gives  an  apparently  faithful  and  not  uninterest- 

(7)  Nos  devoirs  et  nos  droits.  Par  M.  Ferraz.  Paris:  Didier. 

(8)  Le  people  et  la  bourgeoisie.  Par  E.  Deschanel.  Paris:  Germer- 
Bailliere. 

(9)  L'etre  social.  Par  A.  Hayem.  Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(10)  Religions  et  institutions  companies.  Partie  I.  Les  Origines.  Par 
A.  Gilliot.  Nancy:  Collin. 

(11)  Le  crime  et  la  debauche  a  Paris. — Le  divorce.  Par  C.  Desmaze. 
Paris:  Charpentier. 

(12)  L’ Italic  qu’on  voit  et  fltalie  qu'on  ne  voit  pas.  Par  A.  Brachet. 
Paris:  Ilachette et  Cie.  Iletzel. 

(13)  Coup  cTceil  sur  V histoire  du  people  juif.  Par  J.  Darmesteter.  Parish 
Librairie  Eouvelle. 

(14)  Les  Francois  cn  Tunisie.  Par“Yidens.”  Edinburgh:  Douglas. 

(15)  La  prononciation  frangaise.  Par  A.  Cauvet.  Nouvelle  Edition. 
Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(16)  Russes  et  Allemands.  Par  V.  Tissot.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(17)  Gare  les  jambes !  Par  P.  Quiroul.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(18)  Les  28  jours  d'un  reserviste.  Par  II.  Amic.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 
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in"  picture  of  the  mild  hardships  and  placid  excitements  of  a 
month’s  soldiering. 

No  one  ■who  speaks  with  knowledge,  whatever  his  dislike  to  the 
principles,  the  conduct,  or  the  results  of  the  French  Revolution, 
can  honestly  deny  that  a  good  deal  of  construction  as  well  as  an 
immense  amount  of  destruction  was  accomplished  under  it.  Per¬ 
haps  not  the  least  of  its  less  obnoxious  feats  was  the  relieving  of 
France  from  its  old  reproach  of  being  the  worst  educated  of  the 
fully  civilized  countries  of  Western  Europe.  M.  Tlippeau  (19)  has 
added  to  his  already  very  considerable  work  in  the  departments  of 
belles-lettres  and  of  educational  science  an  interesting  reprint  of 
speeches  and  reports  on  the  subject  of  education  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  period.  The  value  of  the  collection  may  be  roughly  indi¬ 
cated  by  mentioning  that  Mirabeau,  Talleyrand,  and  Condorcet  are 
among  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  inferior,  but  still  important, 
names  of  Romme,  Daunou,  and  Fourcroy.  Two  of  the  excellent  i 
year-books  with  which  France  is  perhaps  even  better  provided 
than  England  present  themselves  rather  late,  but  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  as  early  as  possible.  The  range  of  L’annee  artistique  (20) 
is  very  wide,  embracing  not  merely  Europe,  but  the  United  States, 
and  aiming  at  the  supply  of  information  not  merely  as  to  ex¬ 
hibitions,  sales,  &c.,  but  as  to  the’art  administration  of  the  different 
countries.  The  execution  seems  fairly  satisfactory,  considering  the 
vastness  of  the  plan.  The  theatrical  and  musical  Annual  of 
MM.  Noel  and  Stoullig  (21),  on  the  other  hand,  practically  coniines 
itself  to  the  Paris  stage,  and  a  stout  volume  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  pages  gives  room  enough  for  treatment.  The  editors  have 
•even  reprinted  the  proceedings  in  the  suit  of  the  Franijais  against 
Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  during  which  that  lady's  advocate  dis¬ 
covered  the  famous  resemblance  between  Mile.  Bernhardt  and 
Titania. 

We  may  notice  in  the  Revue,  cits  arts  decoratifs  (22)  a  plate  re¬ 
resenting  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  chasing  in  iron  by  M.  Emile 

fernier. 

Some  poetical  and  dramatic  work,  new  or  reprinted,  of  interest 
comes  before  us  this  month.  M.  F.  Coppee’s  Contes  en  vers  et 
poesies  diverses  (23)  has  reached  in  its  third  edition,  an  honour 
not  common  to  French  poets  nowadays.  It  contains  some  lair 
examples  of  the  rather  lacile  pathos  which  has  made  M.  Coppde 
popular.  There  is  a  good  legend  for  M.  Bonnat's  well-known  and 
admirable  portrait  of  M.  Victor  Hugo.  But  we  must  own  that 
the  piece  we  like  best  in  the  book  is  a  ballade  of  M.  Theodore  de 
Ban  villa’s  in  reply  to  M.  Coppde. 

The  late  M.  Paul  Albert  was  a  professeur  of  talent,  who  died 
just  after  his  election  to  a  chair  at  the  College  de  France,  the  great 
ambition  of  schoolmasters  in  that  country.  Ilis  son  now  edits 
some  remains  (24)  in  prose  and  verse.  The  prose  consists  of 
critical  essays  on  literary  subjects.  They  are  well  written,  full  of 
sensible  and  just  reflections,  and  hold  the  balance  between  classics 
and  romantics  with  an  even  hand.  A  certain  timidity  almost 
approaching  to  frigidity  of  expression,  and  an  absence  of  grasp 
and  freshness  of  view,  are  their  chief  drawbacks.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  these  arise  from  personal  modesty,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  author's,  or  from  an  exaggeration  of 
the  academic  habit  of  avoiding  anything  startling  or  eccentric. 
The  verse  is  often  pleasing-,  but  rarely  vigorous,  though  there  are 
some  fair  philosophical  sonnets.  One  poem  has,  we  confess, 
puzzled  us.  M.  Albert  has  an  indignant  sonnet,  dated  1871,  reca¬ 
pitulating  the  woes  of  France,  emphasizing  its  desire  for  ven¬ 
geance,  &c.,  and  ending 

Le  deuil  est  sur  la  France  !  Et  c’est  dans  ce  moment 
Que  Vendome  a  llonsard  eleve  une  statue. 

We  should  like  to  ask,  Why  not  ?  How  is  the  commemoration 
of  the  great  Frenchmen  of  the  past  unpatriotic  or  undutiful  to  the 
France  of  the  present  and  the  future  ? 

Under  the  title  of  Paravents  et  treteaux  (25)  M.  Jacques  Normand 
has  published  a  pleasant  volume  of  dramatic  trifles — monologues, 
prologues,  epilogues,  et  otnne  quod  exit  in  lutjue.  These  things  are 
popular  in  France  just  now,  thanks  to  the  talent  of  M.  Coquelin 
and  others  of  their  interpreters,  and  M.  Normand  fashions  them 
with  considerable  skill. 

The  useful  Theatre  de  campagne ,  a  treasure  for  persons  addicted 
to  amateur  theatricals,  has  reached  its  seventh  volume  (26).  The 
contents  range  from  comedies  to  monologues,  and  among  the 
authors  are  MM.  Legouve,  Cros,  E.  d’Hervilly,  G.  de  Letoriere. 
Guillemot,  Normand,  &c. 

M.  Reynard’s  careful,  if  not  very  spirited,  prose  translation  (27) 
of  the  Orlando  Funoso  has  reached  its  fourth  and  last  volume  in 
M.  Lemerre’s  pretty  Petite  Pibliotheque  Litteraire. 

M.  Paul  Sebillot's  Breton  tales  (28)  have  all  the  appearance  of 

(19)  L’ instruction  publique  en  France  pendant  la  revolution.  Par  C. 
Hippeau.  Paris :  Didier. 

(20)  L’annee  artistique,  1880-81.  Troisicme  annee.  Par  V.  Champier. 
Paris:  Quantin. 

(21)  Les  annales  du  theatre  ct  de  la  mvsique,  1880.  Sixieme  annee. 
Tar  E.  Noel  et  E.  Stoullig.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

1 22)  Revue  des  arts  decoratifs.  Mai  1881.  Paris:  Quantin. 

(23)  Contes  en  vers  ct  poesies  diverses.  Par  I1’.  Coppee.  Paris  : 
Lemerre. 

(24)  Poetes  et  poesies.  Par  P.  Albert.  Paris  :  Ilachette  et  Cie. 

(25)  Paravents  et  treteaux.  Par  J.  Normand.  Paris :  Calmann-Levv. 

(26)  Theatre  de  campagne.  qeme  serie.  Paris  :  Ollendorfi". 

(27)  Roland  furieux.  Traduction  par  F.  Reynard.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

(28)  Contes  des  paysans  et  des  pecheurs.  Prr  Paul  Se'billot.  Paris: 
Charpentier. 


being  the  genuine  collections  of  a  trustworthy  “  folk-lorist.”  This 
appearance  is  not  injured  by  the  fact  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  rather  prosaic  in  form  (though  not  in  substance),  inasmuch 
as  no  suspicion  of  working  up  is  possible.  Many  of  them  belong 
to  a  special  and  interesting  class,  the  legends  of  the  “  houles  ”  or 
sea-washed  caves  of  the  Ootes-du-Nord.  The  others  include,  of 
course,  variations  of  universally  prevalent  stories.  Among  the 
less  common  of  these  may  be  noticed  two  or  three  versions  of  the 
incident  which  forms  the  basis  of  “  Wandering  Willie’s  Tale”  in 
Be  dg  aunt  let. 

Among  novels  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  Le  bachelier  (29), 
the  second  part  of  Jacques  Vingtras.  Politically  speaking,  we  can 
pretend  to  no  great  esteem  or  sympathy  for  M.  Valles.  But 
he  is  perhaps,  out  of  Russia  and  Germany,  the  most  typical 
representative  of  the  genuine  Irreconcilable  who  has  sworn 
war  to  the  knife  against  social  arrangements  merely  because  they 
are  social  arrangements — the  refractaire,  as  he  would  himself  call 
the  animal ;  and  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  in 
a  literary  point  of  view.  His  perverse  bitterness,  further  em¬ 
bittered,  rather  than  sweetened,  now  and  then  by  a  kind  of  acrid 
good  sense,  finds  a  literary  expression,  which  is  not  at  all  to  be 
despised,  in  Jacques  Vingtras.  The  follies  of  the  younger  Repub¬ 
licans  in  1848-1851  are  depicted  herewith  a  really  admirable 
mixture  of  satire  and  regret ;  and  the  desperate  hatred  of  the 
Coup  d'etat  which  all  France  now  pretends  to  feel,  but  which  at 
the  time  was  limited  to  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  people,  has 
never  been  better  expressed,  nor  its  reason — the  impotence  and 
cowardice  of  the  anti-imperialists  themselves — more  clearly 
indicated.  The  book  also  contains  curious  and  apparently 
autobiographical  struggles  of  a  young  man  who  has  education 
and  nothing  else.  This  giving  of  education  and  nothing  else 
is,  it  should  be  said,  a  main  ground  of  M.  Valles’s  quarrel 
with  society ;  and  here  he  is  perhaps  worth  the  attention 
of  educational  reformers.  M.  Fortund  du  Boisgobey,  in  Le  pave 
de  Paris  (30),  well  sustains  his  reputation  as  a  purveyor  of 
sensations.  A  great  deal  of  gambling,  a  murder,  a  duel  where  one 
combatant  is  spitted  like  a  lark  and  the  other  has  his  head 
simultaneously  split  like  a  cocoanut,  await  the  eager  amateur. 
Of  its  kind  the  book  is  not  a  bad  one,  though  it  introduces  the 
reader  to  some  very  bad  company.  M.  Hector  Malot  (31),  in  a 
fairly  interesting  book,  has  been  bold  enough  to  make  his  heroine 
black — actually  black — and  of  the  “  nigger”  type.  M.  Garennes  (32) 
or  his  publishers  have  thought,  it  seems,  that  the  glorious 
successes  over  the  Kroumirs  demand  the  re-impression  of  a 
Chauvinist  novel  of  the  Empire.  The  dilference  of  tone  strikes 
the  ear  oddiy,  but  who  shall  say  which  is  the  more  false — the  cant 
of  twenty  years  ago,  or  the  cant  of  to-day  ?  Pascaline  (33)  is  a 
rather  uninteresting  crime-and-spiritualism  novel,  written  in  the 
awkward  and  now  hackneyed  form  of  a  judicial  dossier ,  composed 
of  narratives  and  depositions  of  different  persons. 

(29)  Le  bachelier.  Tar  Jules  Valles.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(30)  I.c pave  de  Paris.  Par  Fortund  du  Boisgobey.  Paris:  Plon. 

(31)  Pompon.  Par  II.  Malot.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(32)  Le  sergent  Villojoux.  Par  E.  Garennes.  2^me  e'dition.  Paris  : 
Ollendorff. 

(33)  Pascaline.  Par  G.  de  Parseval-Deschenes.  Paris  :  Plon. 
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to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  Lnternational  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  bach  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office , 
88  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,to  ivhom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TA  ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-L>'  PRAGTORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM.”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,”  each  33  by  22  feet;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily , Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 


Now  Open  daily.  Nine  to  Seven. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


AIVASOVSKY  EXHIBITION.— “COLUMBUS’S  SHIP 

11  IN  A  STORM,”  “  COLUMBUS  LANDING  ON  SAN  SALVADOR,”  and  many 
other  interesting  works  by  AIVASOVSKY,  the  greatest  of  Russian  Artists.  Now  on  View  at 
the  BALL  MALL  GALLERY,  48  Pall  Mall.  Admission,  Is.,  from  Ten  until  Six. 

COUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.— The  SPECIAL  LOAN 

EXHIBITION  of  SPANISH  nml  PO'R.T’TTUTT'R'QT?.  art  at r\\\r  r»r> tt-at  _ 


rFIIE  VICTORIA 

-A-  ST  A 


UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— The 

STATUTES  and  REGULATIONS  regarding  DEGREES,  EXAMINATIONS  and 
COURSES  of  STUDY  are  now  published.  Students,  and  others  desirous  of  information.’  mnv 
obtain  copies,  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

_ _ _ R.  ADAMSON,  Registrar. 

-An  EXAMINA- 

"W  YiV  A°1CJ.“U’  «» » "  e.cuu  to  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCIIOLAR- 

-Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  IIead-Master. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH. 

^  TION  will  be  held  on  July  13  and  14,  to  elect  to  SEVEN 


SHIPS 

PREPARATORY  EDUCATION.— TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS 

■f  of  30  Guineas  per  annum,  in  a  First-class  SCHOOL  on  the  South  Coast,  will  be  given  in 
July  to  BOYS  under  Eleven,  who  are  intended  for  one  of  the  Public  Schools  Preference  will 
be  given  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen,  and  easy  Examination  Papers  will  be  sent  to  the  homes 
ot  applicants.— Address,  Clehicus,  care  of  Messrs.  Askin,  Gabbitas,  and  Killik,  9a  Sackviile 
Street,  London,  VV. 


M 


A  L  V  E  R  N 


COLLEGE. 


The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Tuesday,  September  27. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


OPRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  ner  annum’ 


Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing 
and  bo  Guineas— Apply  to  the  Warden. 


the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum! 
Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.  Terms  00 


QT.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.— A  HIGII- 

^  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Boys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.  Terms,  C7 5  a  year.-For  references,  prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Rev.  G.  II.  Bourxk,  D.C.L. 

TV  A  VOS.  Mr.  J.  V  .  LORD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

...  Cambridge,  is  desirous  of  taking  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  entrance 
at  the  Universities,  Entrance  Mathematical  Scholarships, or  other  Examinations.  The  climate 
ot  Davos  is  particularly  beneficial  in  cases  where  bracing  and  strengthenin'*  are  needed  before 
entering  on  harder  work.  Terms  1150,-For  further  particulars,  address’  Wad^ate  House 
W  alton,  near  Ipswich.  ° 


T^OLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAEFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

NT.  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  Urn 
■  •  -li,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Compel  itive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

C ARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  AMESBURY  HOUSE,  Pag-e 

Heath,  BICKLEY,  Kent— Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situated  in  a  charming  locality,  thirteen  miles 
from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  high-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football  ground, 
large  iron  playroom,  forming  gymnasium,  &c.,  two  Eton  lives-courts,  workshop,  dry  pi  ay- 
ground,  and  a  run  of  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  dry  gravel  path. 

The  soil  is  gravel,  and  all  the  Sanitary  arrangements  in  and  out  of  the  house  have  been 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Croydon. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  of  little  Boys  on  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  lias  been  met  with,  several  open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no  single  case  has 
a  Boy  failed  to  take  his  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fowle  is  well  known  by  his  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  School  Books,, 
and  for  Ills  Eton  Greek  Readers,  written  by  special  request  for  that  School,  and  now  in  use  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors’,  &c.  Terms,  from  80  to  120  guineas. 


A  DERBYSHIRE  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxon),  for  several 

years  a  successful  “Pass  Coach”  in  Oxford,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  preparing  for 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  References  to  Parents  and  former  Pupils.— Address  (until  August  1), 
the  English  Chaplain,  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  Andermatt,  Switzerland. 

'EDUCATION.— GERMANY,  BONN-on-the-Rhine,  37  Baum- 

^  sehuler  Alice.— The  Frilulein  KUNDE  receive  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Home  comforts,  best  masters,  unexceptionable  references _ For  particulars  apply  to  the  above. 

TTOLIDAY  TOUR  in  AUGUST  (or  partly  in  September). — 

Retired  IIEAD-MASTER  wishes  to  take  a  few  quiet  BOYS  abroad.  No  objection 
to  moderate  knapsack  work.  Terms  reasonable.  References— Address,  VICAR,  Ennerdale 
Carnforth. 


rience,  to  the  IIead-Master,  Dover  College. 


SECRETARYSHIP,  or  other  Employment,  REQUIRED  by  a 

GRADUATE  of  CAMBRIDGE  and  BARRISTER- AT-LAW.  Would  not  object  to 
travel.- -Address,  A.  Z.,  18  Portland  Road,  Notting  Hill,  Loudon,  W. 


r  UO  BE  LET,  the  MANSION  known  as  “  The  Grove,”  Burton 

Joyce,  containing  Three  large  Reception  Rooms  and  Eight  Bedrooms,  with  large 
Pleasure  Grounds.  Coach-bouse  and  Stubliiw,  and  29  ucres  of  Land.  There  is  a  large  Billiard 
Room,  and  also  Conservatory  and  Fernery.  The  House  stands  on  an  eminence  and  commands 
extensive  and  picturesque  views.  It  is  within  lialf-a-mile  of  Burton  Joyce  Station,  and 

within  live  miles  of  Nottingham,  And  is  in  the  midst  of  a  hunting  and  sporting  country _ For 

further  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Leonard  Milne,  The  Grove,  Burton  Joyce,  Notts. 


HOTELS. 

pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 


Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 


Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies aud  Gentlemen. 


Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “  a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths _ Every  information  of  Manager. 


]  RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

Crests,  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Colours,  in  the  first  style. 

BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour,  Is.  per  300. 

HENRY  RODRIGUES,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


APOLLINARIS 

THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS. 


Annual  sale  nine  millions. 

“  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  health.” 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 


THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 

N, 


A7*  I  L  L  I  A  M  S. 

V  39  OXFORD  STREET, 

FENDERS,  FIREIRONS,  STOVES 
Fenders,  Bronzed  or  Black . 

B 

u 

R 

T 

0 

&c. 

RANGES, 
from  £0  3 

&C. 

9 

to  £10  0 

0 

Ditto,  Steel  and  Ormolu . 

2  2 

0 

to 

20  15 

0 

Fender  Frames  for  Tile  Hearths  . 

1  1 

0 

to 

10  0 

0 

Marble  ditto  ditto  . 

2  0 

0 

to 

10  0 

0 

Pierced  Brass  Fenders . 

1  1 

0 

to 

10  0 

0 

Register  Stoves  . . . 

0  9 

0 

to 

36  0 

0 

China-Tiled  ditto . 

3  8 

0 

to 

36  0 

0 

0  12 

0 

20  0 

Fire  Irons,  Set  of  Three . 

0  4 

3 

to 

6  10 

0 

Ditto  Rests  for  Tile  Hearths,  per  pair . 

0  12 

0 

to 

15  10 

0 

GAS  AND  HOT-WATER  WORK. -ESTIMATES  FREE. 

COLZA  OIL,  2s.  9d.  per  Gallon  KEROSINE  OIL,  Is.  2d.  per  Gallon. 

ILLIAM  S.  BURTON 

Sends  a  CATALOGUE,  gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CABINET 
FURNITURE,  BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &c.,  with  Lists  of  Prices. 

39  OXFORD  STREET  ;  1,  1A,  2,  3,  4  NEWMAN  STREET,  &C. 


w 


HUNDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

EAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 


C.  HIUDLEY  &  SONS, 

134  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


PURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.  —248, 249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19,  20,  and  21  Morwell Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 
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PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

HE  attempted  murder  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  crime  as  strange  as  it  is  shocking.  It 
•was  not  known  that  Mr.  Garfield  had  an  enemy,  though 
*he  had  lately  come  into  collision  with  an  inveterate 
political  opponent.  There  is  little  perceptible  difference 
dn  opinion  between  the  party  which  elected  him  and  the 
Democrats,  who  only  maintain  their  separate  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  office  in  their  turn.  The 
feud  between  the  President  and  Air.  Conkling  was  perhaps 
somewhat  more  bitter,  because  it  involved  a  merely  per¬ 
sonal  issue  ;  but  a  squabble  about  the  appointment  of  a 
revenue  collector  could  scarcely  arouse  the  violent  pas¬ 
sions  which  are  the  most  usual  cause  of  political  assassi¬ 
nation.  It  seems  probable  that  in  this  instance  the 
murderer  was  irritated  by  disappointment  in  his  hope  of 
official  employment.  A  somewhat  similar  provocation  led 
'to  the  murder  of  Air.  Perceval  and  to  attempts  which  were 
made  on  the  lives  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Palmerston. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  notorious  frequency  of 
similar  crimes  in  Europe  may  have  suggested  to  a  weak 
and  vicious  mind  the  possibility  of  revenge.  European  or 
■exiled  assassins  have  impaired  a  main  security  for  human 
life  by  making  the  thought  of  murder  familiar.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  sanction  of  the  morality  code  is  furnished  by  un¬ 
questioning  belief  in  the  universal  acceptance  of  its  pre¬ 
cepts.  Even  the  miserable  excuses  which  have  been  made  for 
similar  crimes  are  not  urged  by  any  sympathetic  apologist  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Garfield.  The  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
sixteen  years  ago  was  less  surprising,  though  it  excited 
unanimous  feelings  of  reprobation  and  horror.  The  pas¬ 
sions  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  civil  war  had  not 
begun  to  subside,  and  a  few  defeated  combatants  may  have 
.regarded  the  President  as  the  representative  of  their  vic¬ 
torious  oppressors.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  crime 
was  an  isolated  act,  unconnected  with  any  organized  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  but  at  first  it  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  a 
E’esult  of  political  motives.  Except  by  the  tenure  of  high 
office,  Air.  Garfield  has  been  little  known  to  his  country¬ 
men  ;  and  down  to  the  date  of  his  nomination  his  name  had 
not  been  heard  in  England  or  the  Continent.  The  Union 
enjoys  profound  peace  and  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the 
principal  drawback  to  its  felicity  has  been  the  absence  of 
any  political  issue  which  would  form  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  controversy.  Where  Air.  Garfield  is  known 
Le  is  personally  liked,  and  he  belongs  to  the  most  popular 
■class  in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  he  practised 
manual  labour  before  he  became  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  and 
a  President. 

According  to  some  accounts,  the  assassin  has  endeavoured 
to  give  a  political  colour  to  his  crime  by  asserting  that  he 
was  a  “stalwart”  and  a  supporter  of  Arthur.  The  phrase 
belongs  to  the  latest  jargon  of  New  York  politics  ;  and  it 
apparently  describes  adherence  to  the  faction  of  which 
Air.  Conkling  is  the  leader.  It  is  utterly  incredible  that 
any  section  of  American  politicians  should  design  or  ap¬ 
prove  the  atrocity  which  has  been  committed ;  but  election 
managers  are  capable  of  founding  a  charge  against  their 
opponents  on  the  desperate  attempt  of  a  criminal  to 
propitiate  possible  allies.  The  nomination  of  Air.  Arthur 
as  Vice-President  was  a  concession  to  the  section  of  Re- 
nublicans  which  had  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Conkling 
endeavoured  to  nominate  General  Grant.  In  the  recent 
dispute  on  patronage  Air.  Arthur  took  the  side  of  Air. 


Conkling  against  his  own  colleague  and  chief.  It  was  re¬ 
marked  as  an  anomaly  that  the  possible  successor  of  Air. 
Garfield  should  support  the  claim  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate  to  control  the  patronage  of  the  President.  Pro¬ 
bably  Air.  Arthur  felt  himself  bound  ingratitude  to  assist 
the  patron  to  whom  his  own  promotion  was  due.  Ameri¬ 
can  parties  have  shown  habitual  indifference  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  Vice-President,  although  in  three  instances- 
he  has  succeeded  to .  the  Presidency.  The  notorious 
unfitness  of  Air.  Andrew  Johnson  for  the  office  which 
he  held  after  the  death  of  Air.  Lincoln  would  have  de¬ 
terred  his  party  from  giving  him  a  nomination  as  Presi¬ 
dent;  but  he  was  considered  to  be  entitled  to  a  reward  for  his 
desertion  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  for  other  services 
which  he  had  during  the  war  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the 
North.  The  title  which  was  conferred  as  a  compliment 
involved  the  right  of  succession  to  the  highest  post ;  and 
the  carelessness  of  the  Republican  managers  was  rewarded 
by  four  years  of  incessant  struggle  and  by  an  abortive 
impeachment.  There  would  be  no  reason  to  fear  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  similar  complications  in  consequence  of  the  possi¬ 
ble  succession  of  Air.  Arthur,  who  is  an  adroit  politician 
of  the  customary  type  ;  but  he  might  probably  disappoint 
some  ambitions  which  were  encouraged  and  gratified  by 
Air.  Garfield.  The  new  President  would  have  had  the 
right  to  form  a  Cabinet  of  his  own;  and  he  might  not 
improbably  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  relieving  Air. 
Conkling  from  the  consequences  of  his  ill-judged  resigna¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  Air.  Conkling  has  no  chance  of 
re-election  as  Senator;  and  his  colleague  and  humble 
follower,  Mr.  Platt,  has  been  forced  to  withdraw  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  opportune  discoveries  made  by  his  adversaries 
of  certain  defects  in  his  moral  character.  A  new  Presi¬ 
dent  might,  if  he  could  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
appointments  by  the  Senate,  substitute  Air.  Conkling  for 
Air.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  Republican  leaders 
would  not  regret  the  closing  of  the  schism  which  divides 
their  party  in  New  York,  if  not  also  in  other  States.  Air. 
Conkling,  who  would  have  been  Secretary  of  State  if 
General  Grant  had  been  elected,  would  have  welcomed 
the  opportunity  of  supplanting  his  rival. 

It  is  possible  that  the  attempt  to  assassinate  a  Re¬ 
publican  chief  magistrate  may  modify  the  ill-concealed 
toleration  with  which  democratic  agitators  and  factions 
have  regarded  the  crime  of  regicide.  The  numerous  poli¬ 
tical  writers  who  deduced  from  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  the  inference  that  his  successor  ought  to  grant 
a  popular  Constitution  were  perhaps  scarcely  conscious 
that  they  were  assuming  the  character  of  apologists  for  a 
brutal  crime.  The  assumption  that  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Nihilist  conspirators  was  only  an  exaggeration  of  legiti¬ 
mate  discontent  was  calculated  to  diminish  the  general 
indignation  and  horror.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe 
the  entirely  different  spirit  in  which  the  representatives 
of  extreme  English  Radicalism  discuss  the  attack  on 
General  Garfield.  Kings  and  Emperors  are  supposed  to 
be  excluded  to  some  extent  from  human  sympathy ;  but 
the  freely  elected  President  of  the  great  American  Re¬ 
public  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  extreme  democrats,  to 
have  been  as  secure  from  violence  as  the  humblest 
member  of  society.  Some  Republican  enthusiasts  will 
perhaps  gradually  learn  that  the  security  of  life  largely 
depends  on  the  sentiment  with  which  murder  was 
formerly  contemplated  as  in  all  cases  the  blackest  of 
crimes.  The  villains  of  different  countries  who  successively 
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attempted  the  lives  of  the  German  Emperor,  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  the  King  of  Spain  may  probably  have  had  a 
share  in  familiarizing  the  minds  of  Russian  conspirators 
■with  the  crime  which  they  afterwards  perpetrated. .  The 
wretched  adventurer  who  has  now  tried  to  revenge  himself 
for  petty  political  disappointments  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  probably  been  demoralized  by  the 
example  of  European  cutthroats.  Land  League  orators 
whose  hints  find  expression  in  murder  and  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  by  their  followers  have  contributed  their  share  to 
the  latest  crime  ;  and  Fenians  who  incite  the  Irish  rabble  of 
the  great  American  cities  to  subscribe  for  the  destruction 
of  English  public  buildings,  or  of  English  men-of-war 
with  their  unoffending  crews,  have  contributed  their 
share  to  the  confusion  of  the  boundaries  between  right  and 
wrong.  The  universal  feeling  of  sorrow  and  sympathy 
which  has  been  evoked  by  the  danger  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  perhaps,  produce  a  wholesome  reaction.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  some  commentators  on  the  trans¬ 
action  have  sought  to  connect  Mr.  Conkltng’s  coarse 
attacks  on  Mr.  Garfield  with  the  outrage  committed  by 
one  of  Mr.  Conkling’s  obscure  adherents.  There  is  no 
country  in  which  violent  language  is  so  unexciting  or  so 
innocuous  as  in  the  United  States.  Five  or  six  years  ago 
professedly  respectable  journals  of  the  Republican  party 
repeated  day  after  day  charges  of  vulgar  fraud  against  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Those  who 
made  the  accusation  were  incapable  of  believing  it,  and  the 
readers  whom  they  addressed  understood  and  imitated  the 
insincerity  of  their  instructors,  although  they  hoped  to 
derive  political  advantage  from  denunciation  of  the  hostile 
leader.  In  accusing  President  Garfield  of  treachery  and 
corruption,  Mr.  Conkling  was  probably  understood  only  to 
express  his  undoubted  hostility  to  a  victorious  rival.  No 
intelligent  American  thought  the  worse  of  tlie  President, 
or  much  the  worse  of  his  assailant.  It  is  possible  that 
Guiteatj,  who  had  been  a  delegate  in  the  interest  of  General 
Grant  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  may  have  thought  that 
Mr.  Arthur,  as  belonging  to  the  same  Republican  section, 
would  be  more  ready  than  Mr.  Garfield  to  consider  his 
claim  to  an  official  appointment.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  he  took  any  serious  interest  in  the  quarrel  between 
the  New  York  Senators  and  the  President.  To  this  ex¬ 
tent  the  political  practices  which  prevail  in  the  United 
States  may  perhaps  have  been  among  the  causes  of  the 
crime  ;  but  there  are  defects  and  anomalies  in  all  political 
systems,  and,  when  the  morality  of  assassination  is  once 
regarded  as  an  open  question,  there  will  never  bo  wanting 
a  motive  or  a  pretext  for  murder. 


THE  LAND  BILL. 

HE  assault  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  delivered 
against  his  late  colleagues  at  the  end  of  last  week 
has  been  so  long  hanging  over  their  heads  that  the  delay 
may  have  enabled  them  to  bear  it  with  more  philosophy 
than  would  otherwise  be  at  their  disposal.  Threatened 
men  acquire  in  this  way  a  kind  of  adventitious  courage ; 
and  those  members  of  the  Government  who  were  most 
deeply  concerned  were  fortunately  for  themselves  not 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  position  of  Lord 
Granville  and  Lord  Carlingford,  however,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  worthy  of  pity.  For  years  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  Upper  House  has  been  even  more  inferior  to  its 
opponents  in  ability  and  oratorical  power  than  in  numbers. 
Lord  Granville’s  pleasant  faculty  of  pococurante  con¬ 
versation  hardly  enables  him  even  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  Opposition  leaders,  and  Lord  Carlingford  is 
not  high  even  in  the  second  class  of  debaters.  Lord 
Derby,  an  important  but  dubious  recruit,  has  not  yet 
formally  taken  the  oaths  to  his  new  party,  and  has 
hitherto  made  no  sign  whatever  on  the  Land  Bill.  In 
all  time  of  tribulation  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  hitherto 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  Liberal  Peers.  His  oratorical 
and  intellectual  ability  has,  perhaps,  been  a  little  exagger¬ 
ated  by  his  own  party,  but  no  one  denies  that  it  is  very 
considerable.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  a  very  large 
share  of  the  faults  of  his  countrymen,  has  a  more  than 
proportionate  allowance  of  their  representative  merits.  He 
is  thoroughly  well  informed,  he  is  industrious  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree,  and  he  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles  without,  indeed,  much  breadth  or  originality  of 
view,  but,  within  his  limits,  with  great  good  sense  and 
much  weight  of  downright  logic.  When  there  is  added 


to  all  this  the  mechanical  advantage  of  a  most  carefully 
acquired  style  and  delivery,  which,  if  it  never  rises 
to  eloquence,  frequently  attains  a  range  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  mere  ready  debating,  the  total 
warrants  the  assigning  to  the  Duke  of  a  position 
(now  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  gone)  second  only 
to  that  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  perhaps  Lord  Cairns. 
On  Friday  week  all  these  gifts  were  turned  against  the 
speaker’s  own  side,  and  the  artless  excuses  of  Lord  Bess- 
borougii,  the  endeavours  of  Lord  Carlingford  to  divide 
himself  into  two  gentlemen  ar  once — one  a  Commissioner 
and  the  other  a  Cabinet  Minister — and  to  defend  himself 
in  the  one  capacity  when  speaking  no  word  in  the  other, 
and  the  desperate  attempts  of  Lord  Granville  to  contend 
for  a  kind  of  previous  question,  only  enhanced  by  contrast 
the  importance  of  the  Duke's  speech.  That  speech  has,  as 
was  natural,  been  violently  attacked  by  the  extreme  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  Government,  and  by  the  persons  individually 
damaged  by  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  efforts  have  beeii 
made  to  represent  it  as  a  mere  academic  exercise  of  no 
practical  value.  Yet  it  is  indubitable  that  in  it  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  materially  weakened  and  almost  destroyed  the 
value  of  the  Bessborough  Commission,  that  he  completely 
refuted  the  favourite  Radical  doctrine  of  an  ancient  and 
long-obscured  tenant-right,  that  Improved  to  demonstration 
that  his  colleagues  had  no  business  to  bringinaLand  Bill  at 
all,  and  that  he  proved  by  implication  that  their  actual 
Land  Bill  was  faulty  and  bad.  The  Government  were 
certainly  well  advised  in  refusing  to  meet  the  assault 
directly.  But  no  debate  and  no  division  on  the  Land  Bill 
could  be  more  damaging  to  them  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s 
explanation  of  his  parting  company. 

A  majority  of  132  on  the  amended  7th  Clause — that  is, 
virtually  on  the  Bill — may  have  consoled  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  his  late  colleague’s  unkindness.  It  certainly  showed 
that  the  quality  of  fidelity  may  still  be  assigned  without 
fear  to  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a 
vacillating  and  uncertain  fidelity,  requiring  much  humour¬ 
ing  and  management  to  keep  it  undisturbed,  but  it  still 
exists.  There  is  probably  not  one  single  man  in  the  House 
of  Commons  except  Mr.  Gladstone  who  regards  the  Land 
Bill  on  its  merits,  and  without  arriere  pensee,  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  distrust,  dislike,  and  doubt. 
To  a  few  Irish  members  it  may  be  agreeable,  because  it  is 
another  slice  of  the  cake,  because  it  carries  out  their 
private  crotchets,  because  it  offers  chances  in  abundance 
for  future  exploitation  of  the  covetous  lawlessness  of  the 
Irish  people.  As  an  attack  on  landlords’  rights,  it  is,  of 
course,  welcome  to  the  English  Radicals.  As  an  attempt 
to  settle  a  question  which  (owing  to  what  immediate 
causes  does  not  much  matter)  evidently  demands  settle¬ 
ment,  it  is  tolerated  grudgingly  and  reluctantly  by  a  very 
large  number  of  members.  These  various  feelings,  joined 
to  the  simpler  and  still  powerful  one  of  subservience 
in  all  things  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  whims,  assure  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  in  some  shape  or  other  through 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  division  against  the 
amended  7th  Clause  may  perhaps  be,  formally  at  least, 
found  fault  with  as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  pursued 
at  the  time  of  the  second  reading.  Yet,  also  on  formal 
grounds,  it  may  seem  to  have  been  justified  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  indication  of  the  objectionable 
words  inserted  at  Mr.  Russell’s  wish.  The  sting  of  the 
clause  was,  however,  extracted  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  obnoxious  directions  as  to  the  manner  of 
ascertaining  tenant-right.  Mr.  Russell’s  addition  is  only 
open  to  objection  because  it  implicitly  asserts  the  tenant’s 
interest,  and  that  assertion  is  the  object  and  cause  of 
existence  of  the  entire  Bill  and  of  every  clause  in  it. 

The  main  point  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Bill 
during  the  present  week  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Forster’s 
announcement  of  the  Government  proposals  as  to  ar¬ 
rears.  These  have  been  anxiously  expected,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  debate.  They  bear 
on  their  face  obvious  marks  of  the  desire  to  disarm 
opposition  which,  after  a  long  period  of  directly  op¬ 
posite  conduct,  has  recently  marked  the  Government 
course.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Bill,  the  new  pro¬ 
vision  is  an  elaborate  departure  from  the  ordinary 
principles  which  have  long  governed  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  with  matters  of  business  in  England.  Of  ar¬ 
rears  previous  to  1878  Mr.  Forster  takes  no  notice 
whatever,  and  this  silence  will  probably  be  construed  in 
very  different  ways.  That  there  are  tenants,  and  many  of 
them  in  Ireland,  whose  indebtedness  to  their  long-suffer- 
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ing  landlords  extends  much  further  back  is  certain.  Ap¬ 
parently,  however,  the  proposal  is  that  a  tenant  who  pays 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  rent  duo  on  1878  and  1879,  and 
comes  to  terms  with  his  landlord  as  to  the  1’ent  for  1880, 
is  to  be  protected  from  disturbance.  The  evident  assump¬ 
tion  that  many  holders  will  of  their  own  means  satisfy  the 
demands  of  this  provision  shows  more  clearly  than  any¬ 
thing  else  how  hollow  the  present  agitation  is  and  how 
unworthy  most  of  the  complainants  are  to  be  assisted. 
Those,  however,  who  really  need  help  are  to  be  helped 
out  of  the  all-sufficing  Church  Fund,  which  is  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  sum  required,  though,  inconsistently  enough, 
the  landlord,  and  not  the  tenant,  is  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  repayment.  This  is  to  b9  got  out  of  the 
tenant  by  a  yearly  increment  on  the  rent  of  the  fifteen 
years’  holding  which  the  Act  confers.  Tt  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  how  the  plan  will  work.  That  many  landlords 
would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  compound  their  claims  of 
arrears  for  half  the  amount  due  on  1878  and  1879,  and  the 
whole  due  last  year,  is  certain.  But  men  in  a  beggared 
condition,  as  many  Irish  landlords  now  are  through  the 
action  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  are  not  able  to 
choose.  Such  an  appropriation  of  the  Church  fund  as  that 
proposed  has,  it  is  curious  enough  to  remark,  been  pro¬ 
tested  against  again  and  again  by  Radical  organs  before¬ 
hand.  The  tenant’s  newly-created  interest,  not  the  land¬ 
lord’s  property,  should  clearly  be  the  pledge  for  repay¬ 
ment.  On  this  matter,  however,  only  the  first,  not  the  last, 
word  has  been  heard.  The  limitation  of  the  fortunate 
persons  who  are  to  benefit  by  this  dead  lift  to  tenants 
at  less  than  30 1.  a  year  is  sure  to  excite  discontent 
among  Irish  members.  And  the  stipulation  that  the  tenant 
come  to  terms  with  his  landlord  as  to  the  last  year’s  rent 
will  exasperate  the  Land  League  more  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  else  can  do.  The  discussion  on  the  proposed  as¬ 
sistance  to  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  holding 
included  one  remark  from  an  Irish  member  which  is 
perhaps  truer  than  anything  else  that  has  been  said.  This 
remark  was  that  Irishmen  cared  for  nothing  in  the  Bill 
save  for  this  particular  opportunity  of  drawing  on  the 
public  purse.  Meanwhile  some  utterances  of  interest 
in  relation  to  the  Irish  question  have  been  delivered  out¬ 
side  the  walls  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Editor 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  has  written  in  that  periodical 
an  article  urging 'conciliation  with  Ireland,  which  is  even 
more  eloquent  and  interesting  than  his  usual  work,  but 
which  more  than  ever  suggests  the  famous  and  terrible 
quotation,  “  Ach  !  mein  lieber  Sulzer,  Er  kennt  nicht  diese 
“  verdammteRace.”  Mr.  Fawcett  has  proved  his  good  sense, 
and  has  perhaps  surprised  and  chagrined  some  of  his  own 
party,  by  elaborately  demonstrating  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  the  rejection  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  last  year  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Forster  may  not  be  grateful  to  his 
colleague  for  awakening  the  remembrance  of  his  own  ill- 
considered  outbreak  by  a  cool  argument,  that,  in  face  of  a 
dwindling  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  conduct 
of  the  House  of  Lords  could  not  be  considered  unreason¬ 
able.  This  seems  to  intimate  a  sobriety  of  mind  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  is  shared  by  persons  more  highly  placed 
in  the  Government  than  the  Postmaster-General. 


THE  GREEK  QUESTION. 

HE  short  discussion  on  the  Greek  question  which  took 
place  a  week  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords  summed  up 
in  an  accurate  and  intelligible  form  a  transaction  ’which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  is  now  virtually  concluded.  There  was  no 
serious  difference  of  opinion  between  Lord  Granville  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  though  it  was  consistent  with  custom  that 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  point  out  incidental 
miscarriages  which,  as  he  candidly  admitted,  had  not 
affected  the  result.  The  Conference  of  Berlin  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  mistake  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  might,  if  he  had 
thought  it  worth  while,  have  expatiated  on  the  risk  and 
embarrassment  which  it  caused.  But  for  the  hasty  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Plenipotentiaries,  or  of  the  Governments  which 
they  represented,  the  Greeks  would  probably  not  have 
spent  large  sums  on  their  armaments ;  nor  would  they 
have  threatened  a  dynastic  revolution  as  the  alternative 
of  war ;  but  the  mischief  has  gone  no  further.  Lord 
Granville  may  probably  have  formed  a  ccfoler  judgment 
than  the  newspaper  Correspondents  who  were  com¬ 
pletely  deceived  by  the  noisy  enthusiasm  of  Athens.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Greek  Ministry  would  have  been 


guilty  of  culpable  and  disastrous  folly  if  they  had  ulti¬ 
mately  refused  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the  Great 
Powers;  but  sometimes  nations  are  as  foolish  as  private 
persons,  and  the  Greeks  might  at  any  time  have  deluded 
themselves  by  their  own  warlike  language.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  with  sound  judgment  abstained  from  dwelling  on  the 
evils  which  might  possibly  have  occurred.  With  the 
settlement  which  is  actually  effected  he  has  good  reason  to 
be  satisfied. 

The  most  plausible  apology  for  the  award  of  the  Berlin 
Conference  is  that  it  nearly  approximated  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  which  had  been  appended  in  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
tocol  to  the  Treaty.  M.  Waddington  had  proposed  to  the 
Congress  a  somewhat  larger  cession  of  territory  than  that 
which  was  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Conference  by  M. 
de  Freycinet.  According  to  both  projects,  the  whole  of 
Thessaly,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Epirus,  was  to  be  ceded 
to  Greece.  The  French  Government  has  never  explained 
the  reasons  of  the  change  which  soon  afterwards  affected 
its  policy.  Even  after  the  Berlin  Conference,  M.  de 
Freycinet  only  consented  to  take  part  in  the  naval  opera¬ 
tion  near  Dulcigno  on  the  condition  that  the  allied  fleets 
should  afterwards  be  despatched  to  Greek  waters.  The 
English  Government  learned  with  surprise  that  the 
French  Ministers  soon  afterwards  declined  to  apply 
coercion  to  the  Turks,  although  it  still  professed  a  desire 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  Greece.  As  it  had  never  been 
the  intention  of  England  to  act  alone,  and  as  Austria  and 
Germany  had  always  taken  a  secondary  part  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  it  seemed  at  one  time  either  that  nothing  would  be 
done,  or  that  the  Greeks  would  have  to  acquire  the  coveted 
territory  by  means  of  their  own  resources.  A  more 
judicious  and  successful  period  of  diplomatic  action  co¬ 
incided  with  Mr.  Goschen’s  visit  to  Berlin.  Prince 
Bismarck  finally  consented  to  take  the  principal  part  in 
the  negotiation  ;  and  the  other  Powers  gladly  followed  the 
lead  of  Germany.  The  Sultan  was  unusually  deferential 
to  a  Government  from  which,  with  or  without  reason,  he 
expected  effective  assistance.  Lord  Salisbury  cordially 
recognized  the  judgment  and  ability  with  which  Mr. 
Goschen  discharged  his  difficult  duties  at  Constantinople. 
Next  to  the  German  Government,  the  English  Cabinet  and 
the  Ambassador  have  done  most  to  prevent  war,  and  yet 
to  secure  to  Greece  great  material  advantage. 

Lord  Salisbury  concurred  in  Lord  Houghton’s  opinion 
that  the  acquisition  of  Thessaly  is  probably  more  beneficial 
to  Greece  than  the  larger  transfer  of  territory  which  was 
proposed  by  the  Conference  of  Berlin.  The  Turkish  Go¬ 
vernment  is  only  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  controlling 
malcontent  subjects ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Albanian 
tribes,  whether  Christian  or  Mahometan,  prefer  their  present 
position  as  nominal  subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  Greek  annex¬ 
ation.  As  Lord  Salisbury  truly  said,  the  Albanian  ele¬ 
ment  was  not  sufficiently  taken  into  consideration  during 
the  earlier  negotiations.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  since 
engaged  in  partial  rebellion  against  the  Sultan’s  authority ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  resisted  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  their  country  by  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  are  Greek  in 
language  and  religion  ;  and  they  will  have  no  difficulty  iu 
amalgamating  with  the  kindred  population  to  the  South. 
The  Wallacliians  settled  in  the  province,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  claim  separate  national  rights,  have  disappeared 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  controversy.  The  Ma¬ 
hometans  have  to  content  themselves  with  formal  stipu¬ 
lations  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and  property.  The 
new  addition  to  the  kingdom  will  form  a  third  of  the 
enlarged  State,  which  now,  as  Lord  Granville  observed, 
nearly  coincides  with  the  limits  assigned  by  modern 
historians  to  Continental  Greece  in  classical  times.  Greek 
politicians  will  now  direct  their  energies  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  islands,  and  especially  of  Crete.  They 
may  probably  hope  that  at  some  future  time  England 
will  follow  the  precedent  of  the  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  by  surrendering  Cyprus  to  Greece.  At  present 
the  title  of  the  Sultan,  who  is,  as  it  were,  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  island,  renders  impossible  a  transfer  to 
any  other  Power.  Experience  must  show  whether  the 
Greeks  of  the  Kingdom  are  now  disposed  to  make 
roads,  to  suppress  brigandage,  and  generally  to  improve 
their  domestic  administration.  Their  apologists  have 
always  contended  that  the  inadequate  extent  of  the 
oi’iginal  kingdom  explains  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
experiment  of  Greek  independence.  The  acquisition  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  made  no  change  in  the  system  of 
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government ;  but  the  Greeks  now  bold,  as  far  as  popula¬ 
tion  and  territory  are  concerned,  a  respectable  position 
among  minor  Powers.  Their  commercial  aptitude  is  con¬ 
spicuous  everywhere  but  in  their  own  country ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  have  made  great  and  suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  encourage  education.  They  may  learn 
from  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  that  all  parties  in  England 
wish  them  well,  and  that  they  would  be  still  more  popular 
if  they  could  become  the  leading  State  in  the  south-east  of 
Europe.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have  been 
placed,  not  by  their  own  fault,  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
to  their  Slavonic  neighbours.  In  former  times,  down  to 
the  Crimean  war,  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  were 
generally  designated  throughout  Europe  by  the  title  of 
Greeks.  The  antagonism  which  has  since  arisen  was  due 
partly  to  novel  doctrines  of  fethnology,  and  more  directly 
to  the  religious  schism  which  was  ostensibly  condemned 
and  secretly  promoted  by  General  Ignatieff. 

Lord  Salisbury,  who  seldom  assumes  the  character  of 
an  optimist,  has  too  much  reason  for  doubting  whether  in 
the  present  day  secondary  States  can  in  any  way  affect 
the  balance  of  power.  It  is  true  that  the  great  armies 
and  the  elaborate  organization  of  modern  times  greatly 
facilitate  interference  with  less  powerful  neighbours  and 
eventual  conquest.  It  is  only  by  combinations  among  them¬ 
selves  that  the  great  military  Powers  from  time  to  time 
seek  to  readjust  political  arrangements,  and  petty  States  such 
as  Greece  and  Bulgaria  could  not  engage  in  war  except  by 
the  permission  or  encouragement  of  powerful  neighbours. 
Herzegovina,  indeed,  and  Servia  were  employed  by  the 
Russian  Government  to  make  war  on  Turkey ;  but  at  the 
proper  time  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  contest  to 
make  room  for  their  formidable  patron.  Perhaps  the 
most  practicable  method  of  promoting  the  objects  of 
Greek  ambition  would  be  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  Turkey.  The  superior  acuteness  of  the  Greeks  has 
always  given  them  great  influence  at  Constantinople  and 
in  some  of  the  Turkish  provinces  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  occupy  more  and  more 
the  highest  posts  in  the  administration.  Even  if  their 
energies  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  kingdom,  they 
may  command  the  respect  of  Europe  by  setting  an 
example  of  good  government.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
hope  that  they  should  discontinue  the  vicious  struggle  for 
office  which  causes  frequent  changes  of  Ministry  and  in¬ 
cessant  squabbles  and  intrigues.  In  a  country  of  entire 
social  equality  a  democratic  constitution  is  perhaps  the 
only  alternative  of  absolute  government;  but  in  itself  it 
is  not  altogether  desirable.  The  Greeks  probably  console 
themselves  for  their  political  shortcomings  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that  they  contrast  favourably  with  their  former 
rulers  and  with  other  emancipated  populations.  There  is 
not  an  English  Ambassador  at  Athens  perpetually  em¬ 
ployed  in  demanding  the  performance  of  covenants  which 
are  violated  by  chronic  and  intolerable  misrule.  Greece 
is  also  exempt  from  the  dictation  which  is  exercised  in 
Bulgaria  by  Russian  officers;  and  the  kingdom  is  com¬ 
paratively  secure  from  foreign  invasion. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  AFRICA. 

EVENTS  have  moved  and  are  moving  so  fast  that,  while 
we  have  scarcely  recovered  from  the  surprise  of 
having  to  speak  of  the  French  in  Tunis,  we  have  to  go 
much  further,  and  to  speak  of  the  general  position  of  France 
in  Northern  Africa.  The  Arabs  are  in  revolt  at  Sfax,  on  the 
confines  of  Tripoli,  and  they  are  in  revolt  in  South  Oran,  on 
the  confines  of  Morocco.  There  is,  therefore,  a  revolt  which 
seems  of  a  very  determined  and  dangerous  character  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  French  dominion.  A  holy  war  has 
been  preached,  and  at  the  outset  the  insurgents  have  had 
everything  their  own  way.  In  Southern  Algeria  one 
French  expedition  has  been  exterminated,  and  another 
has  had  to  retreat.  Bou  Amena,  a  conspicuous  leader 
of  the  insurgents,  has  ridden  in  triumph  past  a  French 
force  sent  to  catch  him,  and  has  dispersed  or  put  to 
the  sword  a  colony  of  Spaniards  engaged  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  esparto  grass.  The  survivors  of  the  colony 
have  fled  to  Spain,  and  have  awakened  much  pity 
for  their  sufferings,  and  much  indignation  at  the  cruel 
neglect  of  the  French  authorities.  In  a  debate  in 
the  French  Chamber  originating  in  an  interpellation 
moved  by  three  Algerian  deputies,  it  was  clearly  shown 
that  the  authorities  had  ample  warning  of  what  was 


coming,  and  insisted  on  taking  no  precautions.  The- 
official  organs  wrote  in  the  most  optimist  spirit,  and  while- 
admitting  that  there  was  a  little  excitement  among  the 
Arabs,  said  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  With 
cynical  frankness,  the  Ministry  owned  that  the  accounts- 
were  cooked,  and  urged  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to 
agitate  the  public  mind  with  tidings  of  difficulties  iit 
Algeria  while  it  was  being  taught  that  the  occupation  of 
Tunis  was  a  trifle,  and  would  be  effected  without  loss  of 
life  and  without  any  serious  expense.  The  attitude  of  the 
Chamber  was  decidedly  hostile,  and  on  a  preliminary 
point  there  was  a  majority  against  the  Government ;  but 
when  M.  Ferry  declared  that  the  existence  of  the 
Government  was  at  stake,  the  dread  of  displacing  at 
Ministry  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  prevailed  over 
a  wish  to  inflict  censure,  however  well  deserved.  The 
issue,  too,  was  complicated  by  one  of  those  cross  divi¬ 
sions  of  interests  which  always  exercise  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  on  political  decisions.  A  brother  of  M.  GrEvy  is. 
the  Governor  of  Algeria,  and  the  attack  of  the  Algerian 
members  was  primarily  directed  against  him.  Many  Re¬ 
publican  deputies  would  shrink  from  condemning  the 
brother  of  the  President  ;  but  this  was  not  all.  M.  Ferry 
adroitly  hinted  that,  if  any  one  was  in  fault,  it  was  not  the 
Governor,  but  General  Farre,  who  alone  was  responsible 
for  taking,  or  omitting  to  take,  military  measures.  General 
Farre  is  the  staunchest  of  all  the  allies  of  M.  Gambetta  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  M.  Ferry  was  determined  that,  if  he  fellr 
the  friend  of  M.  Gambetta  should  fall  with  him.  He  was- 
thus  doubly  protected,  and  was  able  to  obtain  a  nominal 
victory,  although  his  Ministry  had  sustained  a  shock  which 
in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  fatal  to  it. 

The  war  of  the  Arabs  is  against  the  French  as  infidels 
and  foreigners,  and  they  are  as  hostile  to  all  infidels  and 
foreigners  as  they  are  to  the  French.  They  forced  every 
European  who  could  save  his  life  to  escape  by  sea  from 
Sfax,  and  they  were  as  pleased  to  massacre  Spanish  colo¬ 
nists  as  Frenchmen  in  Oran.  But  the  French  have  under¬ 
taken  to  put  down  these  insurgent  Arabs  in  provinces 
which  are  now  their  own,  and  other  European  nations 
look  to  them  to  make  good  their  undertaking.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  has  sent  a  vessel  to  Sfax,  but  it  is  only 
to  help  Europeans  whose  lives  are  in  danger,  and  not  to 
aid  the  French  in  their  operations.  Unfortunately  for 
France,  it  can  do  very  little  at  present  to  hurt  the  insur¬ 
gents.  Instructions  have  been  given,  and  have  by  this 
time  probably  been  carried  out,  to  bombard  Sfax  ; 
but,  except  as  a  general  demonstration  of  French  military 
power,  this  must  be  a  wholly  ineffectual  proceeding.  The 
Arabs  are  not  likely  to  stay  in  Sfax  to  be  bombarded,, 
and,  if  Sfax  is  ruined  as  a  place  of  trade,  the  loss  of  a 
petty  commerce  will  not  much  affect  the  minds  of  men- 
who  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  or  death.  Beyond 
a  naval  demonstration  on  the  coast,  the  French  can  at  this 
season  do  nothing.  Their  troops  could  not  march  under 
the  fierce  sun  of  an  African  summer.  If  they  could  not 
catch  Bou  Amena  in  May,  they  have  not  much  chance  of 
catching  him  in  July.  For  any  serious  operations  they 
must  wait  until  cooler  weather  sets  in ;  and,  meanwhile,, 
the  insurgents  will  not  only  be  free  to  do  as  they  please,, 
but  will  boast  of  their  successes,  and  will  attract  the  hesi¬ 
tating  by  their  boasts.  In  the  long  run,  no  doubt,  France 
can  put  down  any  Arab  insurrection.  It  is  only  a. 
question  of  time,  money,  and  men  ;  but  the  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  down  the  present  insurrection  may  be  a  very- 
serious  one.  Two  facts  also  came  out  in  the  debate 
in  the  Chamber  which  will  cause  much  anxiety  to  re¬ 
flecting  Frenchmen.  There  is  a  large  force  in  Algeria,, 
over  fifty  thousand  men  ;  but  it  is  not  stationed  where 
it  is  wanted,  and  there  is  only  a  mockery  of  a  gen¬ 
darmerie.  The  southern  parts  of  Algeria  are  not  really 
fit  for  European  occupation,  and  to  hold  permanent, 
positions  in  burning  deserts,  where  civilization  is  utterly 
unknown,  would  cause  a  discontent  in  the  French  army 
which  a  Government  would  be  very  reluctant  to  face- 
Then,  again,  after  all  its  efforts  and  its  self-praise,  the 
Republic  seems  to  be  labouring  under  some  of  the  defects 
which  proved  so  ruinous  to  the  Empire.  The  French 
private  soldiers  have  behaved  well  wherever  they  have 
been  called  on  in  Tunis  or  Algeria  ;  but  there  is  a  revival 
of  the  old  complaints  that  the  officers  are  sadly  wanting 
in  intelligence  $nd  obedience.  It  was  too  vehemently 
asserted  during  the  debate,  and  the  assertion  has  found 
an  echo  in  the  organ  of  M.  Gambetta,  that  there  was 
revealed,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  recent 
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Algerian  troubles,  a  paralysis  of  authority.  No  one 
would  take  responsibility,  or,  if  any  one  took  it,  he 
found  no  one  to  carry  out  his  orders.  To  this  mischievous 
state  of  things  M.  Gambetta’s  mouthpiece  suggests  that 
nothing  but  the  coming  elections  can  put  an  end.  The 
incapable  Republic  is  to  give  place  to  a  capable  Republic, 
and  France  and  Europe  may  ponder  over  what  a  capable 
Republic  means. 

Will  a  capable  Republic,  if  a  capable  Republic  such  as 
M.  Gaaibetta  dreams  of  comes  into  existence,  engage  in 
a  war  with  Turkey  ?  If  France  wished  to  go  to  war  with 
the  Sultan,  a  cause  of  quarrel  might  be  found  any  day. 
The  Sultan  is  very  much  aggrieved  by  the  treatment  he 
has  received  from  France  in  regard  to  Tunis.  He  has 
marked  his  displeasure  by  refusing  an  audience  to  the 
French  Ambassador  on  his  departure  from  Constantinople, 
and  he  has  sent  strong  reinforcements  into  Tripoli.  He 
also  altogether  declines  to  admit  the  pretension  of  France 
to  represent  in  Tripoli  the  Tunisians,  whom  he  still  considers 
to  be  his  own  subjects.  Nor  can  there  be  any  donbt  that 
the  presence  of  a  large  T urkish  force  in  Tripoli  is  a  menace  to 
the  French  both  in  Tunis  and  in  Algeria.  The  insurgents 
are  encouraged  by  the  support  which  they  think  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful  cannot  deny  them,  and  they  preach 
the  holy  war,  which  they  think  he  looks  on  with  delight. 
The  Sultan  has  every  possible  right  to  be  in  Tripoli,  and 
to  keep  as  many  troops  as  he  likes  there,  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  most  crushed  of  monarchs  would 
not  turn  when  he  was  asked  to  consider  his  own  subjects, 
being  also  men  of  his  own  faith,  as  being  even  in  his  own 
dominions  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  Power.  It  is 
not  his  fault  that  the  French  are  in  Tunis,  and  that  he  is 
dangerous  to  them  in  Tripoli.  It  is  not  he,  but  the  French, 
who  have  made  him  an  obstacle  to  the  new  French  policy. 
But  he  is  an  obstacle,  and  a  very  grave  one,  and  what  is 
very  important,  the  danger  with  which  he  menaces  Franco 
is  permanent.  There  is  a  logic  of  wrongdoing  as  well  as  of 
right  doing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  French 
could  only  think  of  their  position  in  Africa  and  forget 
their  position  in  Europe,  they  would  take  Tripoli  merely 
because  they  have  taken  Tunis.  It  may  be  added  that 
nothing  would  better  suit  a  capable  Republic  than  a 
war  in  which  it  would  display,  develop,  and  consolidate 
its  capacity — a  war  with  a  Power  like  Turkey,  difficult 
enough  to  try  its  strength,  and  yet  in  which  it  was  sure  to 
win.  The  only  check  on  the  readiness  of  France  to  make 
war  on  Turkey — not  this  month  or  next,  perhaps,  but  in 
a  measurable  distance  of  time — is  the  apprehension  that 
such  a  war  would  bring  on  a  general  European  war.  A 
very  considerable  change  in  the  situation  of  Europe  must 
take  place  before  France  could  reckon  on  taking  forcible 
possession  of  Tripoli  without  disturbing  theEui’opean  con¬ 
cert,  and  France  is  certainly  not  at  present  ready  to  run  the 
great  risk  of  breaking  the  peace  or  truce  which  now  prevails. 
But  the  occupation  of  Tunis,  although  not  opposed  by 
any  of  the  Powers,  has  introduced  a  new  element  into 
European  politics.  Among  the  aims  of  the  nominal 
protectors  of  Turkey,  there  is  now  a  new  piece  of  plunder 
which  one  of  these  protectors  means  to  have;  and  this 
gives  a  forecast  of  a  possible  future  which  it  would  be 
idle  to  disregard. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

R.  G7  ADSTONE  complied  with  established  custom 
in  reserving  one  or  two  Government  measures  from 
the  inevitable  abandonment  which  he  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  many  years  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  time  has  about  the  same  period  of  the  Session  been 
obliged  to  make  a  similar  statement,  and  it  is  always  un¬ 
derstood  that  his  list  of  the  measures  which  are  still  con¬ 
ventionally  supposed  to  survive  is  not  final.  On  the  next 
occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  compelled  to  surrender 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  which  indeed  only  interests  a  limited 
class.  The  House  will  have  spent  seven  months  in 
elaborating  a  single  Bill  and  certain  executive  measures 
with  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  a  connexion.  The 
Land  Bill,  in  its  final  shape,  will  be  the  result  of  many 
divisions,  and  also  of  much  unwilling  acquiescence.  No 
legislative  scheme  has  been  so  cordially  disapproved  by  a 
large  section  of  its  supporters,  as  w'ell  as  by  the  hesitating 
opponents  who  thought  that  too  prolonged  a  resistance 
might  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  If  the 
Bill  proves  in  accordance  with  general  expectation  to 


be  mischievous  in  operation  as  it  is  vicious  in  principle, 
the  minority  will  not  share  the  blame  of  a  false  policy 
because  they  submitted  to  necessity.  There  might  have 
been  no  need  of  a  Land  Bill  if  the  Government  had  held 
to  the  resolution  which,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
had  been  originally  formed,  of  awaiting  further  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1870.  Legislation  only  be¬ 
came  inevitable  because  it  was  offered  by  the  Government, 
after  the  failure  of  the  miserable  device  of  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  Disturbance  Bill. 

The  struggle  within  the  Cabinet,  which  occupied  tho 
autumn  and  early  winter,  was  principally  important  because 
it  was  certain  that  the  measure  which  might  result  from 
the  Ministerial  deliberations  would  thenceforth  become  the 
low- water  or  minimum  line  of  change  and  t  spoliation.  It 
is  still  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  long  inclined  to  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  proposals,  though  he  afterwards 
yielded  to  the  more  thoroughgoing  opinions  of  some 
of  his  colleagues.  The  Bill  was  found  to  embody  the 
three  demands  which  had  been  most  urgently  advanced  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  tenants.  Prudent  politicians  perceived 
that,  unless  the  Government  could  be  induced  to  retract  some 
of  its  concessions,  a  less  revolutionary  change  was  no 
longer  possible.  The  apologists  of  the  Government  had 
some  ground  for  taunting  the  Opposition  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that,  if  it  could  have  displaced  the  Ministers,  a 
Conservative  Government  would  have  been  compelled  to 
introduce  an  equally  comprehensive  Land  Bill.  It  is 
allowable  to  recognize  the  inevitable  character  of  a  course 
of  policy,  without  acquitting  those  who  had  made  it 
necessary.  There  is  no  use  in  defending  a  pass  which  has 
once  been  turned.  One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of 
the  Bill  makes,  on  the  part  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
plausible  demand  that  the  Irish  shall  be  satisfied  for  a 
series  of  years  with  a  measure  which  has  rendered  all  other 
legislation  impossible.  The  claim  may  be  reasonable ; 
but  there  are  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  effectually 
asserted.  It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  hopes  which  have 
been  excited,  and  the  disappointments  which  must  occur, 
will  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals  revive  fresh  agitation 
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and  appeals  to  Parliament.  It  would  be  well  if  other 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  secure  against  tho 
application  of  a  precedent  now  established  on  the  pretext 
that  exceptional  measures  are  required  by  the  peculiar 
condition  of  Ireland. 

The  interruption  of  legislative  activity  is  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  evil.  The  list  of  twenty  or  thirty  neglected 
measures  whicli  Mr.  Gladstone  included  in  one  of  his 
indictments  against  the  late  Government  would  leave  few 
existing  institutions  untouched.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
desirable  that  a  Parliament  elected  under  the  influence  of 
clamour  and  violent  rhetoric  should  wait  before  it  tried 
its  energies  in  destructive  legislation.  The  English  Land 
Bill,  when  it  is  hereafter  produced,  will  probably  reflect 
democratic  passions  less  completely  than  if  it  had  been 
produced  immediately  after  the  Midlothian  speeches  and 
the  general  election.  The  appetite  for  change  will  no 
longer  be  stimulated  by  the  artificial  association  of  wild 
agrarian  theories  with  the  misdeeds  of  the  Turks  or  with 
the  disasters  of  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars.  The  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Church  has,  with  the  general 
consent  of  the  party  of  innovation,  been  reserved  for  a 
future  Parliament  to  be  elected  by  a  more  numerous  and 
less  competent  constituency.  The  postponement  for  one 
or  two  Sessions  of  household  suffrage  and  of  redistribu¬ 
tion  is  unimportant.  The  democratic  managers  will 
assuredly  not  allow  their  majority  to  separate  without 
largely  increasing  their  own  influence  by  electoral  changes. 
The  adjournment  of  the  measure  will  but  slightly  mitigate 
its  evil  consequences  by  allowing  moderate  and  capable 
members  to  be  returned  by  the  present  constituencies  at 
by-elections  ;  and  in  some  places  short-sighted  farmers 
are  disposed  before  they  are  practically  disfranchised  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  policy  which  is  most  adverse 
to  their  interests.  It  is  possible  that  the  destruction  of  the 
administrative  functions  of  justices  in  counties  may  stand 
over  till  after  the  next  election.  It  is  something  to  retain 
for  a  time  a  system  which  has  worked  remarkably  welL 
The  late  Government  was  much  to  blame  for  not  reform¬ 
ing  county  administration  on  modern  principles.  The 
task  was,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  left  to  be  performed 
by  the  opposite  party,  which  would  legislate  with  the 
object  of  diminishing  the  influence  of  property  in  favour 
of  the  numerical  majority. 

The  Bills  which  the  Government  have  been  compelled 
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to  withdraw  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  approved  by 
those  who  understand  the  subject,  may  perhaps  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  in  a  still  more  complete  form  after 
further  consideration.  The  much  more  important  measure 
for  the  reform  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session  been  once  more  indefinitely 
postponed.  It  was  probably  not  without  regret  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  relinquished  the  hope  of  passing  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Oaths  Bill,  with  the  consequence  of  a  revival  of 
a  disagreeable  personal  complication.  Even  those  who  agree 
in  opinion  with  the  Ministers  are  probably  satisfied  of  the 
impossibility  of  passing  at  the  end  of  the  Session  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  excites  so  much  strong  and  angry  feeling.  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  is  not  at  present  urgent,  as  there  is 
no  prospect  of  a  general  election.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
well  that  a  measure  which  derived  its  origin  from  a  feeling 
of  legitimate  moral  indignation  should  be  reserved  for  a 
time  of  calmer  reflection.  The  inquiries  prosecuted  by  the 
Election  Commissioners  showed  that  in  several  boroughs, 
almost  casually  selected,  a  considerable  poi’tion  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  was  ready  to  accept  bribes  on  one  side  or  on 
both  ;  and  that  persons  of  good  position  and  of  local  influ¬ 
ence  had  no  scruple  in  aiding  the  process  of  corruption. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
creating  or  fostering  a  sounder  electoral  morality,  if  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  effected  by  legislation  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Attorney- General  is  well  advised  in  relying 
on  severity  of  punishment.  Long  experience  has  shown 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  penalties  which  are  popularly 
regarded  as  harsh  and  excessive.  That  bribery  should  be 
considered  a  venial  offence  is  both  an  error  and  a  misfor¬ 
tune  ;  but  a  moderate  increase  in  the  severity  of  punish¬ 
ment  would  perhaps  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
discouraging  the  offence.  It  is  for  political  moralists  rather 
than  for  Law  Officers  to  examine  the  causes  of  electoral 
cori’uption,  and  the  indications  which  it  affords  of  the  com¬ 
petence  of  different  classes  of  voters.  A  constitnency 
which  is  only  deterred  from  giving  or  receiving  bribes  by 
a  severe  criminal  code  is  not  a  satisfactory  element  in  a 
representative  system.  It  may  well  happen  that  the  dema¬ 
gogue  is  the  alternative  of  the  lavish  election  agent,  or 
that,  as  in  the  United  States,  corruption  may  be  transferred 
from  the  voter  to  the  professional  manager  of  political 
clubs  and  organizations.  It  happens  to  be  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  temporary  renewal  of  the  Ballot  Act,  which  has 
unexpectedly  failed  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  bribes. 
The  process  of  secret  voting  is  open  to  more  than  negative 
objections  ;  but,  like  other  democratic  innovations,  it  is 
in  its  nature  irrevocable  when  it  has  once  been  esta¬ 
blished.  It  was  but  a  barren  consolation  to  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Ballot  that  they  were  strong  enough  to 
substitute  an  ostensibly  experimental  enactment  for  final 
legislation.  It  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  no  Par¬ 
liament  elected  under  the  Ballot  will  at  any  time  recur  to 
open  voting.  In  the  present  Session  all  parties  will  concur 
in  the  expediency  of  a  temporary  renewal  of  a  measure 
which  is  destined  to  be  permanent.  If  the  measures  which 
are  abandoned  excite  no  keen  regret,  the  consequences  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  Session  has  been  spent  may  too 
probably  be  both  injurious  and  permanent.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Parliament  have  never  been  so  tedious  or  unin¬ 
teresting.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  room  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  ambition  of  members,  with  the  exception  of  the 
comparatively  small  body  which  devoted  itself  to  the 
elaboration  of  the  Land  Bill.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
not  only  almost  discontinued  the  exercise  of  its  legislative 
functions ;  it  has  also  in  great  measure  renounced  the 
supervision  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  After  many 
weeks  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  found  time  for  the 
promised  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal. 


CENTRAL  ASIAN  AFFAIRS. 

HE  ingenuity  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
Candahar  division  was  not  obtained  on  pi'etences 
practically  false;  that  the  assurances  of  Russia,  direct 
and  indirect,  in  reference  to  her  Central  Asian  policy  have 
been  thoroughly  carried  out;  and  that  all  is  well  for 
England  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Hindu  Koosh,  has 
been  once  more  put  to  a  severe  test.  The  adventurous 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  who  has  for  many 
months  enabled  Russian  official  bulletins  and  the  thrice- 
filtered  gossip  of  Tiflis,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Berlin  to  be 


corrected  by  authentic  intelligence,  is,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  a  prisoner  at  Merv.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  kqpt 
in  severe  durance,  and  his  captivity  allows  him  to  send 
occasional  messages  home ;  though  the  Turcomans, 
either  regarding  him  as  a  useful  hostage,  or  simply  anxious 
for  a  ransom,  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  hurry  to  let  him 
go.  His  last  message  is  dated  June  22,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  two  very  important  statements.  The  first  is  that 
the  annexation  of  the  delta  of  the  Upper  Attrek,  long 
coveted  by  Russian  military  geographers  of  the  stamp  of 
the  late  General  PetrusevitcH,  has  been  formally  effected. 
The  other  is  that  constant  negotiations  are  going  on  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  Commandant  at  Askabad  with  the 
view  of  inducing  the  inhabitants  of  Merv  to  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  great  inducement 
offered,  according  to  the  Correspondent,  is  a  promise  that 
“  their  territory  will  be  respected,  and  the  further  Russian 
“  march  eastward  will  be  made  via  Meshed.”  Vague  as 
is  the  knowledge  which  many  Englishmen  (including,  it 
would  appear,  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons) 
possess  of  Central  Asian  affairs,  the  words  “further  ad- 
“  vance  eastward,”  and  the  news  of  a  substantial  encroach¬ 
ment,  not  on  the  Turcomans,  but  on  Persia,  can  hardly 
be  misunderstood  by  any  one,  though  their  full  import  may 
probably  not  be  comprehended.  The  defenders  a  outrance 
of  the  Government  policy  in  the  East — that  is  to  say,  the 
F all  Mall  Gazette-,  for  the  Daily  News,  while  persistently 
affirming  that  Russia  is  not  dangerous  in  that  quarter, 
fully  admits  the  awkward  appearance  of  her  recent  acts  and 
words  taken  together — have  been  somewhat  hard  put  to  it 
for  comment.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  it  certainly 
for  the  good  of  the  annexed  districts  that  they  should  be 
annexed.  The  rest  of  the  news  it  endeavours  to  dismiss 
by  a  somewhat  rueful  admission  that  Meshed  will  now  be 
substituted  for  Merv  as  a  subject  of  alarmist  fears. 

The  apparent  inference  is  certainly  ingenious.  That 
inference,  which  very  likely  the  writer  did  not  fully  perceive 
or  intend,  is  that  Merv  is  as  little  dangerous  as  Meshed,  and 
Meshed  as  little  dangerous  as  Merv.  With  a  sufficient 
ignorance  of  history  and  geography,  this  impression  might 
be  produced  and  maintained.  The  merest  glance  at  a 
tolerably  good  map  will  show  its  fallaciousness.  It  was 
just  possible  for  a  fervent  believer  in  Russia  to  argue  that 
her  presence  at  Merv  was  quite  natural,  reasonable,  and 
right.  Merv  was  the  centre  of  the  Turcoman  power,  the 
headquarters  of  the  enemies  of  caravans,  the  capital  of  the 
last  independent  portion  of  Turkestan.  Its  acquisition  would 
completely  round  off  the  Russian  frontier,  would  guarantee 
the  safety  of  trade,  would  provide  an  alternative  route  to 
Samarkand.  All  this  was  perfectly  true,  though  it  wap 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  truth.  It  is  possible,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  no  objection  to  deserts  and  roundabout 
roads,  to  go  eastward  from  Merv  and  by  Merv  to  territory 
which  is  already  Russian.  Now  it  is  not  possible  to  go  east¬ 
ward  through  Meshed  to  any  territory  which  answers  this 
description,  without  passing  through  Merv  also,  which 
would  make  the  Russian  promise  an  absurdity.  As  an 
alternative  to  Merv,  Meshed  leads  not  to  Turkestan,  nor 
even  to  what  is  called  Afghan  Turkestan,  but  simply  and 
solely  to  Afghanistan  proper.  It  would  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  mere  contemplation  of  a  further  eastern  ad¬ 
vance  is  a  violation  of  the  undertaking  given  at  the 
Czar’s  accession,  even  if  that  advance  merely  tended  to¬ 
wards  the  securing  of  the  last  corner  of  free  ground  in 
Turkestan.  But  the  words  used  exclude  this  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Russians  will  not  go  to  that  corner  ;  they  say 
they  will  not  even  go  through  it.  That  being  the  case, 
there  is  no  place  left  for  them  to  go  to  except  the  very 
place  which  Liberal  not  less  than  Conservative  opinion 
declares  not  merely  to  be  forbidden  ground  to  Russian 
troops,  but  to  be  outside  the  zone  of  Russian  influence  and 
operations  altogether. 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  accomplished  fact  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  on  the  Attrek.  The  meaning  of  that  annexation  is 
more  than  that  of  a  new  encroachment  on  Persian  territory, 
undoubted  as  that  encroachment  is,  for  even  Petrusevitch 
himself  allowed  that  the  Persian  frontier  passed  to  the 
north  of  ICuchan,  which,  we  are  told,  is  included  in  the 
new  rectification  of  frontier.  It  is  not  merely  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  piece  of  somebody  else’s  property,  but  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  very  particular  piece  of  some  one  else’s  property.  To 
understand  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  road 
through  Akhal  and  Merv,  or  even  through  Akhal  without 
going  to  Merv,  is  by  no  means  the  best  or  shortest  from 
the  Caspian  to  Herat  and  India.  It  is  the  only  one 
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which  could  be  taken  without  violating  Persian  territory ; 
and  the  country  through  which  it  passes  offers  a  valuable 
supply  of  hardy  soldiers,  but  it  is  long  and  ill  provided. 
The  best  way  is  by  Meshed  (the  way  which  the  Askabad 
diplomatist  proposes)  ;  and  even  then  there  are  alternative 
routes  from  Astrabad,  or  any  other  point  of  departure  at 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Caspian.  The  shortest  of 
these  is  the  more  southerly  by  Shahrood.  This  was  taken 
by  the  Daily  News  Correspondent  on  the  very  journey 
which  took  him  to  Merv.  But  this  way  has  the  draw¬ 
back  of  trenching  too  closely  (though  there  is  a  third 
little-used  road  which  trenches  still  more  closely)  on 
the  great  desert  which  forms  the  kernel  of  Persia. 
The  best  way,  therefore,  for  an  army  which  has  to  be 
fed  as  well  as  to  move  is  through  the  Attrek  country, 
keeping  from  Tchikislar  tolerably  close  to  the  river  the 
whole  way,  but  from  Astrabad  touching  it  only  in 
the  middle  of  the  journey  from  Budjnurd  to  Kuchan. 
It  is  precisely  this  middle  part  of  the  way  which 
the  Russians  have  now  either  actually  annexed  or  com¬ 
pletely  commanded  by  their  new  annexation.  Their  work 
is  not  quite  complete,  for  to  the  east  of  these  rectifications 
there  is  much  fertile  and  useful  country  in  the  districts  of 
which  Deregez  or  Mahmudabad,  and  Sarakhs,  are  respec¬ 
tively  the  centres.  But  even  Russian  annexation  must 
proceed  with  due  gradations,  especially  when  assurances 
have  just  been  given  that  there  is  to  be  no  proceeding  at 
all.  On  the  whole  the  progress  announced  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  General  Skobeleff’s 
enterprising  and  ingenious  successor  to  make  his  “  further 
“  advance  eastward  ”  by  Meshed,  and  to  fulfil  the  tempting 
promises  he  has  made  to  the  Turcomans  without  the 
slightest  difficulty. 

There  is  probably  very  little  hope  of  inducing  those  who 
see  all  things  merely  in  Mr.  Gladstone  to  draw  the  obvious 
conclusions  from  these  facts.  But  it  is  not  the  less  the 
duty  of  every  one  who  is  in  a  position  to  do  so,  to  give  these 
persons  an  occasional  opportunity  of  drawing  such  conclu¬ 
sions.  If  any  one  chooses  boldly  to  say  that  the  Turco¬ 
mans  are  thieves,  that  Persia  is  impotent,  and  that  the 
sooner  Russians  and  English  are  fairly  face  to  face  on 
opposite  sides  of  Afghanistan  the  better,  he  may  claim  at 
least  that  he  reasons  with  courage,  and  does  not  absolutely 
ignore  facts.  But  if  any  one  attempts  to  argue  that  the 
present  state  of  things  does  not  mean  such  a  confronting 
of  the  two  Powers  within  a  very  short  period,  he  must 
choose  between  a  conviction  for  wilful  blindness  and  a  con¬ 
viction  for  incapacity  to  form  an  opinion.  We  are  not,  for 
the  present,  arguing  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
having  Afghanistan,  and  Afghanistan  only,  as  a  separating 
zone,  with  the  Russian  road  to  the  edge  of  that  zone  easy  and 
well  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  great  army. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  point  out,  as  often  as  a  new  step 
is  taken,  that  this  state  of  things  is  imminent,  and  that  it 
has  to  be  considered  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with.  To  lament 
over  the  sad  discrepancy  between  the  golden  words  of  the 
newly-enthroned  Czar  and  the  iron  deeds  of  his  rude 
generals  is  quite  superfluous.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about 
words  ;  and  nobody — nobody,  at  least,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  subject  and  not  pledged  to  Radical  theories  as  to 
English  foreign  policy — was  ignorant  of  the  probability  or 
of  the  consequences  of  the  deeds.  It  has  been  said  before, 
and  must  be  said  again,  that  a  Russian  invasion  of  India 
may  be  the  certain  disaster  for  Russia  which  some  people 
assert  it  to  be  or  that  it  may  not,  but  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  facilitating  that  invasion  are,  to  all  appearance, 
being  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  and  a  success  to  which  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel. 


THE  FRENCH  EDUCATION  BILL. 

THE  French  Senate  has  made  a  change  in  the  Compul¬ 
sory  Education  Bill  which  is  likely  to  wreck  the 
measure  for  the  Session.  The  introduction  of  compulsion 
had  been  made  the  plea  for  a  complete  disestablishment 
of  religion  in  elementary  schools.  If  parents  are  to  be 
forced  to  send  their  children  to  school,  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  demands,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  the 
school  shall  be  absolutely  neutral  ground  as  regards  re¬ 
ligious  teaching.  The  Protestant  or  the  Atheist  must  be 
under  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  possible  infiltration  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  into  his  child’s  mind.  Consequently 
the  teacher  was  directed  by  the  Bill  as  it  left  the  Chamber 


of  Deputies  to  teach  morality  as  part  of  the  school  course, 
but  to  make  no  reference  to  religion.  The  child  of  the 
Protestant  must  hear  nothing  to  shake  his  Protestantism ; 
the  child  of  the  Atheist  must  hear  nothing  to  shake  his 
Atheism.  The  example  of  England  was  frequently  quoted 
in  support  of  this  process  of  “  laicization.”  It  is  possible 
that  this  blunder,  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  perfectly 
genuine.  There  is  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  France 
of  that  vague  belief  which  contentedly  finds  expression 
in  the  permission  given  to  teach  the  Bible  in  School 
Board  schools,  provided  that  it  be  not  interpreted  in 
the  sense  of  any  particular  denomination.  Such  a 
compromise  is  only  possible  in  a  Protestant  country. 
In  Catholic  countries  the  distinctions  between  confes¬ 
sions  are  more  sharply  defined,  and  religious  teaching 
means  the  teaching  of  Catholicism  or  of  some  specific 
variety  of  Protestantism.  Even  had  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  experiments  been  much  closer  than  it 
actually  is,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  seve¬ 
rally  tried  are  too  different  to  allow  of  any  useful  com¬ 
parison.  The  exclusion  of  religion  from  School  Board 
schools  might  have  been  much  more  thoroughgoing  than 
it  is  without  the  injury  done  to  religious  teaching  being 
nearly  so  great  as  that  which  the  French  Compulsory 
Education  Bill  promised  to  do.  In  England  voluntary 
schools  are  numerous  and  well  supported ;  in  France  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  In  spite  of  the  occasional 
disposition  of  School  Boards  to  claim  a  larger  sphere  for 
themselves,  the  place  which  they  really  have  to  fill  is  that 
of  a  supplement  to  voluntary  schools.  When  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  of  1870  was  under  discussion,  there  was  a 
general  and,  as  it  seemed,  well-founded  fear  lest  the 
formation  of  School  Boards  should  drive  the  voluntary 
schools  out  of  the  field.  The  event  has  shown  how  wholly 
groundless  this  belief  was.  In  1880  there  were  more  volun¬ 
tary  schools  and  more  children  attending  them  than  there 
had  been  ten  years  earlier.  If  the  School  Boards  all 
over  the  country  were  to  give  no  religious  instruction 
for  the  future,  only  a  few  religiously  disposed  parents 
would  be  sufferers  by  the  new  law.  The  great  majority 
would  find  in  the  neighbouring  voluntary  schools  all  that 
they  wanted  in  the  way  of  direct  denominational  teaching. 
In  France  religion,  if  it  be  included  in  the  ordinary  ele¬ 
mentary  studies,  must  be  taught  in  the  communal  schools. 
If  a  parent  is  dissatisfied  with  the  absence  of  religion 
from  the  school  course,  he  cannot  ordinarily  take  his  child 
away  and  send  him  to  a  school  which  he  likes  better. 

These  circumstances  seemed  to  suggest  the  application 
of  what  is  known  in  this  country  as  a  conscience  clause, 
and  to  introduce  this  was  the  object  of  an  amendment1 
which  was  warmly  supported  in  the  Senate.  The  Duke 
de  Broglie  on  the  first  reading,  and  M.  Oscar  de  Yall^e 
on  the  second  reading,  proposed  that  the  elementary  in¬ 
struction  given  in  communal  schools  should  include  the 
teaching  of  religion,  except  in  cases  where  the  parents  of 
the  children  object  to  such  teaching.  The  Senate  re¬ 
jected  this  amendment  on  both  occasions,  and  the  defeated 
party  then  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  better  definition 
of  the  moral  teaching  which  the  Bill  directed  should  be 
given  as  part  of  the  school  course.  M.  Delsol  proposed 
that  the  morality  taught  should  be  religious  morality. 
What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this  amendment  will 
never  be  known  ;  for  a  speech  from  M.  Ferry,  and  the 
use  made  of  it  by  M.  Jules  Simon,  prevented  the  Senate 
from  voting  on  it.  The  Prime  Minister  opposed  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  word  “religious”  on  the  plea  that  the 
eternal  morality  is  a  morality  sans  epithete,  and  that  to 
define  it  would  only  be  to  narrow  it.  The  morality  which 
the  Bill  proposed  to  teach  in  communal  schools  was  the 
essence  which  underlies  evolutionist  morality,  utilitarian 
morality,  positivist  morality,  independent  morality.  It  was 
the  morality  alike  of  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Kant,  and  of  M. 
Jules  Simon.  At  this  point  M.  Ferry  was  challenged  to 
say  whether  this  was  a  morality  suited  to  children  ;  where¬ 
upon  he  substituted  another  definition  of  morality,  and 
identified  it  with  the  precepts  which  we  have  learned 
from  our  father’s  and  mothers — for  example,  “Do  unto 
“  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you.”  The 
Right  at  once  objected  that  this  is  a  commandment  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  included  in  the  prohibition  of  reli¬ 
gious  morality.  M.  Ferry  replied  that  it  was  not  for¬ 
bidden  to  speak  of  the  commandments  of  God,  and  was 
then  asked  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie  whether  the  teacher 
might  speak  of  God,  and  by  M.  Buffet  whether  he  might 
speak  of  duties  to  God.  To  this  M.  Ferry  answered, 
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sensibly  enough,  that  France  was  still  in  the  main  a  nation 
of  Theists,  and  so  long  as  the  majority  alike  of  parents 
and  teachers  remained  Theists,  the  morality  taught  in  the 
communal  schools  would  be  a  morality  founded  on  Theism. 
What  he  disliked  was  the  phrase  “religious  morality.” 
He  objected  to  it  because  it  was  unintelligible,  and  in 
support  of  this  view  he  appealed  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  who 
had  frequently  said  the  same  thing. 

It  was  not  long  before  M.  Ferry  had  good  cause  to 
repent  that  he  had  helped  to  provide  M.  Simon  with  an 
excuse  for  speaking.  The  Philosopher  began  by  expressing 
his  pleasure  atfindinghimself  sonearlyin  agreement  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  All  that  M.  Ferry  had  said  about  morality 
he  could  heartily  accept  if  it  was  confined  to  the  teaching 
of  morality  in  the  University.  Still  for  children  something 
simpler  was  wanted  than  either  Kant  or  Spencer  ;  French¬ 
men  do  not  desire  to  have  their  children  taught  a  morality 
founded  on  utility  or  pleasure,  a  morality  without  God. 
Unfortunately,  however,  a  suspicion  has  grown  up  that 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  Republican  party  to  set  up 
schools  from  which  God  will  be  shut  out.  M.  Ferry,  it  is 
true,  protests  that  the  Republicans  have  no  such  intention: 
but  then  M.  Ferry  is  a  Minister,  and  Ministers  are  the  most 
fragile  and  transitory  of  created  things.  Anyhow,  it  is  not 
-veil  for  the  Republican  party  to  be  accused  of  Atheism  with¬ 
out  taking  some  step  to  rebut  the  charge.  “  If  you  dislike  the 
“  phrase  religious  morality,  you  are  not  afraid,  I  suppose, 
“  of  the  name  of  God  ;  and  in  that  case  why  not  insert  a 
“  paragraph  directing  the  teachers  in  communal  schools 
“  to  teach  the  children  their  duties  to  God  and  to  their 
■“  country?”  M.  Delsol  at  once  withdrew  his  amend¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  M.  Simon’s  suggestion,  and  the  de- 
bate  was  adjourned.  On  Monday  the  unlucky  Prime 
Minister  had  to  explain  away  what  he  had  said  on  the 
Saturday.  Ardent  Theist  though  he  was,  he  was  still 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  directing  schoolmasters 
to  teach  children  their  duty  towards  God,  because  to 
do  so  would  raise  the  question  whether  the  law  meant 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  the  God  of  Spinoza,  that 
of  Descartes,  or  that  of  Malebranciie.  M.  Simon  de¬ 
fended  his  amendment  in  a  speech  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  his  best.  He  insisted  that,  unless  Republicans 
wished  the  communal  schools  to  be  neutral  ground  be¬ 
tween  Theists  and  Atheists,  they  ought  to  make  it  clear 
that  they  meant  Theism  to  be  taught  in  them  ;  and  a 
minority  of  the  party,  strong  enough  to  determine  the 
action  of  the  Senate,  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  indignation  of  the  Extreme  Left  has  been  extreme, 
but  it  has  only  incidentally  been  directed  against  M.  Simon. 
M.  Ferry  is  accused  of  having  pi-ovoked  his  defeat  by  his 
anxiety  to  rebut  the  accusation  of  Atheism.  If  he  had  de¬ 
fended  what  one  of  their  organs  calls  “  the  rights  of  children 
“  mutilated  by  a  hateful  encroachment  upon  the  domain  of 
“  conscience,”  he  would  at  least  have  been  defeated  honour¬ 
ably.  The  conclusion  of  M.  ClJsmencead’s  paper  is  that 
nothing  better  was  to  be  expected  of  a  man  who  could 
disgrace  himself  in  the  Senate  by  avowing  his  belief  in  a 
God.  M.  Ferry’s  defeat  will  not  affect  his  position  as 
Minister,  since  he  is  maintained  in  that  for  reasons  which 
have  not  lost  their  force,  but  it  will  not  improve  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  Parliamentary  tactician. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  IN  EUROPE. 

rip  HE  Liberal  party  is  in  the  ascendent  in  almost  every 
i  European  country.  Russia  must  be  excluded,  as  in 
Russia  there  are  no  parties  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term.  There  is  mei’ely  despotism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  revolution  on  the  other.  In  Germany  Prince  Bismarck 
has  quarrelled  with  his  old  Liberal  friends,  and  has  sought 
to  secure  a  new  basis  of  support  in  an  alliance  between 
Conservatism  and  Socialism.  But  the  Parliament  which 
has  just  come  to  the  end  of  its  term  cut  down  or  rejected 
his  Socialist  schemes  ;  and,  while  he  has  openly  quarrelled 
with  the  Liberals,  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
purchase|the  favour  of  their  adversaries  by  any  substantial 
■■  concessions.  In  Austria  there  is  a  Ministry  of  conciliation 
which  does  not  conciliate,  but  exists,  which  can  do  little  in  any 
direction,  and  is  now  engaged  in  suppressing  Czech  riots 
in  the  capital  of  the  Czechs.  The  Hungarian  elections 
have  confirmed  and  increased  the  Liberal  majority,  and 
the  existence  of  a  Liberal  majority  in  Hungary  means  that 
'Hungary  will  work  with  Austria  so  long  as  Austria  leaves 
Hungary  an  abundance  of  local  freedom,  and  pursues  a 


general  policy  to  which  Hungary  cannot  reasonably  object. 
In  Italy  no  Ministry  except  a  Ministry  of  the  Left  can 
be  formed,  although  Signor  Sella,  when  asked  to  take 
office,  placed  before  those  whom  he  invited  to  join  him 
a  programme  in  which  very  advanced  Liberals  honestly 
owned  that  they  saw  nothing  to  which  they  could  ob¬ 
ject.  As  France  is  just  about  to  celebrate  again  the 
national  fete  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  speak  of  the  position  of  the  Liberal  party  there. 
The  taking  of  the  Bastille  has  become  a  symbol  on  the 
Continent  of  popular,  as  distinguished  ‘from  monarchical, 
Liberalism.  Of  the  minor  States,  Spain  has  lately  come 
under  a  Liberal  Ministry,  because  the  King  thought 
the  time  had  come  when  a  Liberal  Ministry  ought  to  be 
tried,  and  the  people  were  at  first  indifferent  to  and  then 
pleased  with  the  experiment.  Liberal  Ministries  just  hold 
their  own,  although  they  barely  hold  it,  in  Belgium  and 
Holland  ;  while  in  Denmark  there  is  a  languid  but  eternal 
quarrel,  the  Crown  refusing  to  take  Liberal  advisers, 
and  the  electors  sending  representatives  who  will  not 
vote  supplies.  Whether  in  more  backward  States,  like 
Roumania  or  Portugal,  there  happens  or  does  not  happen 
to  be  in  office  a  Liberal  Ministry,  is  a  matter  of  the 
smallest  possible  importance,  as  one  Ministry  is  exactly 
like  another,  and  every  Ministry  is  the  offspring  of  some 
local  intrigue.  Still  even  in  such  countries  there  are 
scarcely  any  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  it  may  be 
said  broadly  that  outside  Russia,  which  is  not  really  a  part 
of  Europe,  the  Liberal  party  governs  throughout  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  recent  coquetting 
with  Conservative  Socialism. 

If  it  is  asked  what  in  this  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party 
is  triumphing,  what  are  the  principles  on  which  the  party 
is  agreed,  and  what  are  the  aims  towards  which  it  is 
striving,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  the  old  aspirations 
of  the  Liberals,  as  we  used  to  know  them,  have  sunk  into 
desuetude.  To  begin  with,  there  is  now  not  the  slightest 
anti-monarchical  feeling.  There  is  hardly  a  king  among 
the  monarchs  of  Europe  who  is  not  exceedingly  popular 
with  his  subjects ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  royalty,  it  may 
be  added  that  there  is  scarcely  a  monarch  who  does 
not  deserve  his  popularity.  In  France  there  is  a  Re¬ 
public,  but  it  is  not  a  Republic  of  the  kind  that  tries 
to  convert  its  neighbours ;  and  the  Republic  of  France 
is  quite  as  much  a  protest  against  the  last  French 
monarchy,  with  its  very  peculiar  habits  and  surroundings, 
as  an  expression  of  deep  and  abiding  prepossession.  Then 
the  old  Liberal  feeling  in  favour  of  peace  has  faded  away. 
No  European  country  wapts  war,  for  all  have  learnt  o 
seen  what  war  means.  They  are  afraid  of  war,  but  they 
are  still  more  afraid  of  being  without  the  means  of  making 
war.  Gigantic  armies  and  a  modest  proportion  of  iron¬ 
clads  are  demanded  with  as  much  fervour  by  Liberals  as 
by  any  one  else.  The  first  thought  of  every  French  Repub¬ 
lican  who  comes  to  the  top  is  to  shout,  and  if  possible  to 
prove,  that  the  Republic  is  the  true  friend  of  the 
army,  and  the  “  heroism  of  our  young  soldiers  ”  is 
eagerly  seized  on  as  a  splendid  testimony  to  the  great 
truth  that  the  sons  of  French  peasants  can  march  and 
fight,  although  there  is  no  Emperor  to  review  them,  and 
no  Empress  to  smile  on  them.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  supreme  desire  for  military  strength,  the  old 
Liberal  faith  in  political  economy  has  dwindled  away 
until  it  hardly  exists  as  the  ghost  of  a  tradition.  In 
France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain  there  is  now  no  connexion 
whatever  between  Liberalism  and  Free- trade,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  staunchest  of  Liberals  and  see  no  inconsistency 
if  at  the  same  time  he  has  as  his  sole  thought  on  finance 
how  he  is  to  get  an  increased  duty  put  on  some  foreign 
article  that  rivals  the  production  of  himself  or  his  friends. 
It  is  true  that  the  Liberal  party  in  Europe  has  one  strong 
feeling  which  unites  it,  and  that  is  a  horror  of  aggressive 
Socialism.  But,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  a  new  feeling, 
and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  shared  by  their  opponents. 
There  remain  as  distinctive  principles  and  abiding  motives 
of  the  party  some  kind,  and  often  a  very  theoretical  kind, 
of  tenderness  for  personal  liberty,  some  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  to  express  opinion,  and  a  resolution 
to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Histoi’y  and  the  habits  of  the  people  give  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  colour  to  the  Liberalism  of  Liberal  countries. 
Some  may  be  described  as  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
English  and  others  to  the  French  type ;  and  for  the 
moment  it  may  be  said  that  the  mark  of  distinction  is 
generally  to  be  found  iu  the  quality  of  the  suffrage.  In 
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every  country  Liberals  have  to  face  the  perplexing 
question  how  they  can  defend  a  restricted  suffrage  and 
how  they  can  afford  an  unrestricted  suffrage.  In  France 
there  is  universal  suffrage,  and  the  peasants  at  present 
support  the  Republic ;  but  they  make  it  a  condition 
of  their  support  that  the  Republic  shall  give  them 
material  prosperity,  and  that  it  shall  secure  this  pro¬ 
sperity  by  adopting  the  machinery  of  Protection,  which 
they  think  is  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  national 
well-being.  In  Germany  Prince  Bismarck,  in  order  to 
avoid  troublesome  questions  of  electoral  reform,  bestowed 
universal  suffrage  on  the  infant  Empire  ;  but  he  calculated, 
and  he  now  proposes  to  show  that  he  calculated  rightly, 
that,  with  the  influence  of  a  military  State  at  his  command, 
he  could  use  universal  suffrage  to  repress  the  Liberal  party. 
In  other  countries  Liberals  are  aware  that,  if  every  man 
were  allowed  to  vote,  they  and  their  party  might  be 
swept  away  altogether.  Yet  it  is  so  difficult  to  defend 
any  restriction  except  on  the  ground  that  it  exists,  and 
that  those  who  do  not  like  it  must  make  the  best  of 
it,  that  there  will  always  be  Liberals  who  urge  that 
every  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote.  A  Liberal  of  this 
kind  lately  proposed  to  the  Brussels  Chamber  that  every 
Belgian  who  could  satisfy  very  easy  tests  of  residence  and 
education  should  have  the  right  to  vote,  on  which  the 
Minister  of  Finance  plainly  told  him  that,  if  his  proposal 
were  carried,  there  would  be  an  end  not  only  to  the  Ministry, 
but  to  the  Liberal  party  in  Belgium.  A  measure  of  elec¬ 
toral  reform  has  been  talked  of  for  years  in  Italy,  and  this 
Session  a  Bill  for  a  very  extensive  reform  has  passed  the 
Chamber,  and  is  before  the  Senate.  Italians  of  all  parties 
allow  that  the  present  franchise  is  too  restricted  ;  but  they 
all  find  it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  which  shall  be 
intelligible  and  permanent.  The  Chamber  rejected,  by  a 
majority  of  ioto  i,  a  proposal  for  establishing  universal 
suffrage  pure  and  simple,  and  it  decided,  without  much 
difficulty,  that  it  would  adopt  an  educational  test.  Bat 
what  this  test  should  be  was  a  matter  on  which  opinions 
differed  greatly.  The  Government  proposed  that  the  voter 
should  have  attended  a  primary  obligatory  school ;  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  report  on  the  Bill  thought  this  too  lax, 
and  required  that  voters  should  have  reached  the  Fourth 
Standard;  and,  finally,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
were  grown  men  who  could  not  have  been  at  schools,  as 
in  their  days  there  were  no  schools  for  them  to  go  to,  the 
Chamber  tlecided  that,  as  a  temporary  measure,  until  the 
school  test  could  be  applied,  every  one  should  vote  who 
could  write  and  read.  The  real  difficulty  was  how  to  admit 
as  many  as  possible,  and  how  to  keep  out  the  ignorant 
mass  who  might  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
Liberal  Italy,  like  Liberal  Belgium,  has  to  think  how  an 
extended  suffrage  may  affect  its  existence.  In  other 
countries  an  extended  suffrage  may  not  sweep  away  the 
Liberal  party,  it  may  even  increase  its  nominal  strength  ; 
but  it  may  transform  the  party  it  strengthens,  and  bury  the 
old  watchwords  in  an  even  deeper  oblivion  than  over¬ 
shadows  them  at  present. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

AT  this  time  of  year  many  people  have  to  make 
speeches  at  the  annual  dinners  of  Friendly  Socie¬ 
ties.  When  the  proper  amount  of  heavy  joints  have  been 
eaten  and  the  proper  number  of  quarts  of  beer  have 
been  drunk,  the  chairman  of  the  day  rises  to  make  such 
remarks  as  occur  to  him  upon  the  state  of  the  Society’s 
finances.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  has  late)’ 
published  a  memorandum  which  will  be  extremely  useful  to 
speakers  in  want  of  a  suggestive  text.  Under  the  Act  of 
1875  all  registered  Friendly  Societies  are  required  to  make 
a  return  of  their  assets  and  liabilities  eve^y  five  years. 
The  first  of  these  retnrns  ought  to  have  been  ready  by  the 
31st  of  December,  1880,  and  in  the  case  of  a  great  many 
Societies  the  law  has  been  obeyed.  Obedience,  however, 
is  still  very  far  from  being  universal,  and  the  object  of  the 
Registrar’s  pamphlet  is  to  make  it  universal  without 
having  recourse  to  the  legal  powers  with  which  the  Act  of 
1875  has  armed  him.  With  this  view  he  sets  out  the 
reasons  why  such  a  valuation  is  reqnired,  and  impresses 
upon  the  Executive  of  the  several  Societies  the  importance 
of  having  it  made  by  a  competent  person.  Under  both  these 
heads  much  useful  information  is  given,  and  the  gentry 
who  attend  the  dinners  in  question  may  do  their  humble 
neighbours  a  real  service  by  repeating  to  them  what  the 


Registrar  has  said.  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  suggest 
this  is  to  ask  them  to  be  a  little  dull ;  but  the  flavour  of 
a  chairman’s  humour  is  seldom  fine  enough  to  make  the 
sacrifice  a  serious  one.  The  effect  of  such  hints  as  can  be 
conveyed  in  an  after-dinner  speech  is  no  doubt  extremely 
indirect.  It  is  not  the  members  who  are  present  who 
really  decide  whether  returns  shall  be  made  or  who  shall 
be  appointed  to  make  them.  They  usually  do  but  elect  a 
secretary  or  a  delegate,  who  has  merely  a  single  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  central  executive  by  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Society  are  managed.  But  if  the  same  warnings 
are  given  in  many  branches  of  many  Societies,  something 
may  be  done  towards  creating  an  effective  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  accurate  valuation.  If  many  secretaries  go 
up  to  the  general  meeting  instructed  by  their  constituents 
to  impress  upon  the  executive  the  necessity  of  honestly 
complying  with  the  law,  there  will  be  at  least  a  chance 
that  readiness  to  comply  with  it  will  become  a  test  ques¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  election  of  officers.  It  is  not,  we 
fancy,  the  rank  and  file  of  these  Societies  that  are  most 
to  blame  in  the  matter.  Every  village  has  its  tale  of 
an  insolvent  “club,”  which,  after  lasting  through  the  years 
when  the  chief  thing  to  be  done  was  to  receive  contribu¬ 
tions,  has  come  to  nothing  when  the  time  arrived  for  dis¬ 
tributing  benefits.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  a  labouring 
man  to  find  that,  after  paying  his  money  steadily  while  he 
was  young  and  healthy,  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  in 
return  when  he  is  old  and  sickly.  Newer  and  more  pro¬ 
mising  Societies  will  not  receive  him  as  a  member,  or  will 
only  do  so  on  terms  which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the 
careless  neighbour  who  has  never  thought  of  joining  a 
Friendly  Society  until  the  need  for  the  benefits  secured  by 
it  is  becoming  apparent.  A  disaster  of  this  kind  is  very 
well  calculated  to  make  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
uneasy  lest  a  similar  fate  should  be  in  store  for  them. 
But  the  officers  of  such  Societies  not  unfrequently  ap¬ 
proach  the  facts  in  a  different  temper.  They  also  may 
suspect  that  things  are  not  going  right,  and  that  a  full 
and  impartial  examination  of  the  Society’s  position  would 
supply  some  justification  for  the  members’  fears.  But 
they  are  busy  in  the  conduct  of  the  Society’s  affairs  ; 
they  have  the  hopes  which  are  seldom  wanting  to  men 
thus  employed ;  and  they  are  afraid  that  to  tell  the 
truth  may  be  to  make  a  disaster  inevitable  which,  without 
such  a  disclosure,  may  still  be  staved  off.  Parliament  has 
so  far  interfered  to  guard  the  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  against  their  executive  that  it  has  made  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  valuation  returns  a  condition  of  registration. 
If  a  Society  wishes  to  keep  its  affairs  in  a  condition  of 
convenient  obscurity,  it  is  free  to  do  so.  But  in  that  case 
it  will  not  be  registered.  It  may  prey  upon  the  public  as 
it  chooses,  provided  that  it  does  not  bring  itself  within  the 
grasp  of  criminal  law  ;  but  it  must  not  prey  upon  them  in 
the  character  of  a  Society  which  enjoys  Government  re¬ 
cognition.  Most  people  who  live  in  the  country  have 
some  opportunities  of  impressing  upon  their  poor  neigh¬ 
bours  the  superiority  of  a  registered  over  a  non-registered 
Society,  and  of  a  registered  Society  which  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  over  one  which  is  content 
with  rendering  obedience  to  the  letter,  or  has  to  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate  before  it  will  do  even  so  much  as 
that.  They  can  hardly  do  these  neighbours  a  more  useful 
service  than  by  using  any  influence  they  may  possess  to 
bring  these  facts  home  to  them. 

The  Registrar’s  Memorandum  puts  the  necessity  of 
periodical  valuation  in  a  way  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies. 
Ev^ry  such  Society  promises  to  give  specific  benefits  in 
exchange  for  contributions.  The  certainty  of 

reaping  the  benefits  depends  upon  the  adequacy  of 
the  contributions.  It  is  from  the  contributions  that 
the  benefits  must  be  paid ;  and,  if  the  contributions 
are  inadequate  to  provide  the  benefits,  the  Society  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  its  promises,  and  must  become 
wholly  or  partially  bankrupt.  A  Society  may  have  money 
in  hand  and  yet  be  insolvent ;  it  may  have  more  money  in 
hand  at  the  end  of  one  year  than  it  had  the  year  before, 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  prosperous.  Solvency  depends  not 
on  an  accidental  and  momentary  preponderance  of  receipts 
over  liabilities,  but  “  upon  whether  its  existing  funds, 

“  together  with  the  future  contributions  for  benefits 
“  which  the  members  are  bound  to  pay,  are  enough  to 
“  balance  the  benefits  which  those  members  have  the 
“  right  to  receive  under  the  rules,  together  with  any 
“  other  expenses  and  liabilities.”  Everything,  therefore. 
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depends  upon  the  proper  proportion  between  benefits 
and  contributions  being  strictly  maintained.  “  If  the 
“  money  a  man  is  paying  is  not  enough  to  secure 
“  him  the  benefits  which  he  relies  on,  what  is  the  use 
“  of  paying  it  ?  ”  This  is  a  question  which  many  a 
member  of  a  Friendly  Society  has  asked  in  the  past 
tense ;  but  the  Registrar’s  object  is  to  make  them  ask 
it  in  the  present  and  future  tenses.  The  longer  they  go 
on  making  payments  which  are  not  enough  to  secure  them 
the  benefits  promised  in  return,  the  worse  it  will  be  for 
them  in  the  end.  Of  course  they  may  fall  ill  and  die  be¬ 
fore  the  state  of  the  Society’s  exchequer  has  been  disco¬ 
vered,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be  better  for  them  not  to 
have  left  it.  But,  except  where  a  man  has  good  reason  to 
think  that,  short  as  the  Society’s  lease  of  life  may  be,  his 
own  -will  be  still  shorter,  the  sooner  he  gets  out  of  a  Society 
with  which  insolvency  is  only  a  question  of  time  the 
better.  Every  year  that  he  remains  a  member  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  him  to  join  a  Society  constituted  on  a 
sounder  footing,  and  adds  to  the  probability  that,  when  he 
really  wants  the  help  he  has  all  his  life  been  paying  for,  it 
will  not  be  forthcoming. 

We  do  not  propose  that  the  chairman  at  a  Friendly 
Society’s  dinner  shall  urge  the  members  to  lose  no 
time  in  leaving  it.  If  he  has  satisfied  himself  that 
it  is  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  he  will  do  better  to  stay 
away  altogether.  But,  though  when  he  has  been  asked  to 
bless  he  cannot  with  decency  curse,  he  may  still  counsel  the 
members  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  Society  is  in  a 
position  to  keep  its  promises.  They  have  no  business  to 
be  satisfied  on  this  point  unless  there  has  been  a  proper 
valuation  of  the  funds  coming  or  to  come  into  the  Society’s 
treasury  and  of  the  liabilities  which  these  funds  will  have 
to  meet.  Unfortunately  the  Act  of  1875  does  not,  as  we 
have  often  pointed  out,  insist  on  this  comparison’s  being 
made  by  a  person  competent  to  make  it.  The  Chairman’s 
next  business,  therefore,  will  be  to  show  how  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  valuer,  and 
how  essential  it  is  that  the  valuer  chosen  should  possess 
this  technical  knowledge.  The  Registrar’s  Memorandum 
will  tell  him  what  is  proper  evidence  of  competence,  and 
if  he  can  induce  his  hearers  to  ask  the  executive  of  the 
Society  not  to  be  content  with  any  less  perfect  proof,  he 
may  have  started  a  movement  which  will  bear  useful  fruit 
by  and  by. 


THE  AMERICAN  CRIME. 

WHEN  the  virtuous  Herr  Most,  in  the  article  which  won  him 
the  sympathy  of  intelligent  Radicals,  was  calling  for  all 
“  threatened  heads,”  he  specially  mentioned  the  heads  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Washington.  A  Sultan  cannot  be  murdered  every 
day,  even  to  oblige  Herr  Most,  but  his  advice  has  been  rapidly 
followed  in  Washington.  The  theory  that  every  person  in 
authority  is  a  caput  lupinum,  an  outlaw  ex  officio,  has  been  acted 
on  by  Mr.  Charles  Guiteau,  who  describes  himself  as  a  Chicago 
lawyer  and  a  “  Stalwart  of  the  Stalwarts.”  There  seems  reason 
now  to  hope  that  his  cruel  and  abominable  action  will  not  help 
the  Stalwarts  or  remove  a  statesman  who  has  borne  his  sufferings 
with  extraordinary  constancy  and  courage.  President  Garfield 
has  won  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world.  His  political  oppo¬ 
nents  have  lost  ground  in  proportion,  and  though  it  is  probable 
that  only  fanatical  party  hatred  and  furious  indignation  could 
charge  them  with  any  knowledge  of  Guiteau’s  crime,  they  are 
almost  as  much  discredited  by  it  as  if  they  had  really  instigated 
the  offence. 

The  attempt  to  assassinate  President  Garfield  was  an  offence 
peculiarly  American  in  character  and  in  detail.  Mr.  Browning 
has  written  a  poem  on  “  Nationality  in  Drinks,”  and  there  apns&'rs 
to  be  such  a  thing  as  nationality  in  crimp.  A-  Russian  murderer 
is  usually  the  half-witted  agent  of  a,  secret  society.  He  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  scientific  a,pwiratus  for  accomplishing  his  misdeed ; 
and  he  is  careless  as  \q  number  of  lives  of  unoffending  people 
he  may  desp^y  jn  addition  to  the  crowned  head  at  which  he 
aims.  He  usually  has  confederates  among  ladies  of 
birth  and  education,  and  attempts  are  made  to  secure  his  retreat. 
Ilis  position  is  that  of  a  political  agitator,  using  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  only  possible  means  of  political  agitation.  An  Irish 
villain  is  a  more  clumsy,  more  cowardly,  and  more  harum-scarum 
malefactor.  He  aims  to  do  mischief  at  large,  as  part  of  the 
process  which  the  Jacobites  called  “  boxiug  it  about.”  ITe  is  un¬ 
scientific  in  his  choice  of  implements ;  he  runs  away  as  soon  as 
he  is  detected ;  and  he  ingenuously  avows  his  regret  that  he  ever 
took  part  in  the  undertaking. 

The  American  assassin  seems  not  to  act  as  the  agent  of  any 
society,  and|  he  has  no  thought  of  regenerating  the  human  race, 
like  the  Russian,  or  of  annoying  a  hostile  and  masterful  people, 
like  the  Irishman.  lie  merely  works  out  the  simple  American 


principle,  “  the  spoils  to  the  victor.”  He  regards  politics  as  a 
system  for  the  distribution  of  jobs  and  patronage  ;  and,  when  his 
own  friends,  the  “  Stalwarts,”  have  not  patronage  at  their  disposal, 
he  tries  to  secure  it  for  them  with  the  aid  of  a  “  California  bull- 
doser.”  The  “  Bull-doser  ”  is  a  much  more  certain  weapon  than 
the  Russian  bomb,  or  the  Irish  gas-pipe  or  wooden  box  charged 
with  gunpowder,  brown  paper,  and  an  old  carpet-bag.  A  “  bull- 
dose  ”  means  a  large  efficient  dose  of  any  sort  of  medicine  or 
punishment.  To  “  bull-dose  ”  a  negro  in  the  Southern  States 
means  to  flog  him  to  death,  or  nearly  to  death.  Thus  a  California 
bull-doser  is  a  pistol  which  carries  a  bullet  heavy  enough  to 
destroy  human  life  with  certainty.  It  was  with  this  weapon  that 
Guiteau  proposed  to  rectify  the  balance  of  patronage. 

The  sanity  of  Guiteau  is  a  question  which  will  interest  experts, 
but  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  con¬ 
sider  too  curiously.  That  Guiteau  was  constantly  pestering 
General  Grant  and  other  persons  for  every  post  from  the  Austrian 
mission  to  a  consulship  at  Marseilles  does  not  prove  him  to  be 
insane.  If  it  did,  an  American  President  must  every  day  enjoy 
lar  ge  opportunities  for  studying  the  phenomena  of  lunacy.  To  a 
very  great  number  of  American  citizens  politics  are  as  much  a 
profession  as  the  directorship  of  railways,  companies,  and  Indian 
gold  mines  is  in  England.  The  July  number  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Revieic  contains  an  article  on  “  The  Power  of  Public  Plunder,” 
by  Mr.  Parton,  which  will  explain  to  English  readers  the  nature  of 
“  the  boss  business.”  Mr.  Parton’s  text  is  the  short  speech  made 
by  Mr.  O’Flanagan  at  a  convention  in  Chicago  last  year,  “  What 
are  we  here  for  if  not  for  the  offices  ?  ”  Mr.  Parton  says,  “  We  are 
face  to  face  with  a  state  of  politics  of  which  money  is  the  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end.”  Politics,  in  fact,  are  “  a  big  gamble,”  and 
Mr.  Guiteau  is  one  of  the  gamblers  who  have  found  themselves 
backing  the  losing  colour.  Mr.  Parton  likens  people  of  the  Guiteau 
class  to  flies  on  a  wharf,  rats  in  a  cheese  ship,  and  the  hideous 
things  that  crawl  in  the  ooze  of  a  slaughter-house.  One  of  those 
persons  declined  a  place  of  which  the  salary  was  but  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  because  that  sum  would  not  pay  for  bis  rum  and  cigars.  In 
the  recent  presidential  election  people  are  said  to  have  made  money 
by  the  million.  Guiteau  was  a  speculator  who  had  mistaken  his 
market.  His  friends,  the  Stalwarts,  found  that  their  man  was  put 
off  with  the  position  of  Vice-President,  and  that  the  President 
himself  was  not  only  not  their  friend,  but  the  enemy  of  all  corruption 
and  jobbery.  Guiteau  himself  need  no  more  be  a  maniac  than  the 
equally  celebrated  Lefroy,  who  did  a  good  deal  of  work  on  the  Liberal 
side  during  the  general  election.  If  Lefroy  had  cherished  the  belief 
that  the  result  of  the  elections  would  have  been  to  enable  him  to  pick 
and  choose  among  offices  and  salaries,  his  disappointment  might 
have  led  to  results  like  those  which  America  deplores.  But  a 
political  “  worker  ”  in  England  knows  that  his  gains  are  limited 
to  a  few  casual  sovereigns  and  a  little  beer.  In  America  a  vain 
and  selfish  man  may  hope  for  something  immeasurably  better,  and 
his  disappointment  when  he  fails  is  proportionate.  The  despair 
and  envy  of  the  ruined  gambler  take  possession  of  him,  and  despair 
and  envy  are  likely  to  prompt  to  villany. 

The  letters  and  papers  which  Guiteau  had  prepared  may  be 
genuine  documents,  or  he  may  have  intended  to  prepare  evidence 
of  his  own  lunacy  and  moral  irresponsibility.  However  that  may 
be,  they  are  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  modern  political 
assassin.  He  contemplates  his  crime  as  a  mere  incident  in  the 
political  evolution.  He  looks  at  it  as  impersonally  as  if  it  were 
an  operation  of  nature,  a  landslip,  or  a  flood,  which  we  may 

regret,  but  which  is  outside  moral  praise  or  blame.  He  even 

attempts,  in  one  paper,  to  pretend  that  his  real  care  was,  not  for 
the  pockets  of  the  Stalwarts,  but  for  the  Republic  at 
large.  One  might  imagine  that,  when  politics  became  a 
pure  affair  of  commerce,  political  fanaticism  would  cease  to 
exist.  When  it  was  understood  that  every  politician  was 

going  merely  for  the  dollars,  no  one  could  pretend  to  be 

inspired  to  crime  by  watchwords,  like  Liberty  and  the  State. 
A  speculator  in  Wall  Street  might  as  well  pretend  to  shoot 
some  more  successful  business  man  for  being  a  tyrant  and  the 
natural  foe  of  freedom.  But  minds  like  Guiteau’s  are  capable 
of  confusing  the  old  commonplaces  with  the  new  theories.  In 
practice  he  was  a  wild  office-hunter,  maddened  by  ambition  and 
soured  by  failure.  But  in  one  of  his  papers  he  wrote,  quite  in 
the  high  style  of  the  political  evolutionist,  “  The  President's  tragic 
death  was  a  bad  necessity,  but  it  will  unite  the  Republican  party, 
and  save  the  Republic.”  And  ho  goes  on,  in  the  manner  of  a 
celebrated  consolation,  “  Life  is  a  flimsy  dream,  and  it  matters 
little  vdien  one  goes.  ...  A  human  life  is  of  small  value.” 
These  ard  precisely  the  theories  of  what  may  be  styled  the  Higher 
Assassins.  The  .Nihilists  have,  probably,  no  personal  ill-will 
against  the  people  they  blow  to  pieces.  The  Irish  have  no  personal 
ill-will  against  the  babies  into  whose  nurseries  they  fire,  or  the 
children  and  old  women  beneath  whom  they  explode  tin  cans 
full  of  gunpowder.  They  philosophically  regard  these  lives  as 
mere  cyphers,  to  be  cancelled  in  working  out  a  political  problem. 
Mr.  Guiteau,  though  a  hungry  office-seeker  and  Chicago  lawyer, 
had  reached  the  same  cold  pinnacles  of  thought.  To  him  the 
success  of  people  likely  to  place  him  in  office,  and  to 
keep  up  the  merry  game  of  jobbery,  was  like  some 
great  beneficent  end  of  nature.  Private  individuals  must 
suffer,  as  Nature  works  out  her  will ;  and  the  murder  of  a 
President  was  a  mere  neutral  incident  in  the  advance  of  the 
Stalwart  party  to  control  over  “  the  offices.”  From  a  chance  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  President’s,  as  he  lay  half  delirious,  it  seems  that 
he  thought  Guiteau  was  influenced  by  a  mere  insane  vanity.  “  I 
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suppose  he  thought  it  would  he  a  glorious  thing  to  emulate  the 
pirate  chief.”  Guiteau’s  character,  by  his  own  father’s  admission, 
is  one  naturally  framed  for  “almost  any  stupidity,  folly,  or 
rascality.”  But  even  his  father  seems  to  doubt  whether  he  can  be 
called  insane.  “  If  called  as  a  witness,  I  believe  I  should  testify 
that  he  is  absolutely  insane,  and  hardly  responsible  for  his 
actions.”  This  is  a  very  hesitating  expression  of  opinion.  Pro¬ 
bably  it  is  true  that  Guiteau  has  the  levity,  vanity,  and  selfishness 
of  the  born  criminal.  But  it  is  equally  probable  that  he  would 
have  avoided  this  particularly  abominable  offence  if  he  had  not 
lived  in  the  air  of  political  money-making  and  at  a  time  when 
political  assassinations  are  recommended  by  some  and  palliated  by 
other  public  writers. 

Possibly  there  may  be  one  favourable  result  of  this  miserable 
affair.  The  Americans  have  been  treating  very  lightly  the  threats 
and  murderous  conspiracies  of  some  Irish  boasters  and  blackguards 
who  live  among  them.  They  have  chosen  to  regard  the  raising 
of  money  for  assuredly  murderous  purposes  as  a  harmless  eccen¬ 
tricity.  They  have  tolerated  speeches  in  which  promiscuous 
murder  on  a  large  scale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  by  aid  of 
infernal  machines  were  advocated  as  patriotic  duties.  It  has  been 
their  line  to  take  all  this  as  the  mere  effervescence  of  free  speech, 
a  harmless  froth  upon  the  surface  of  Republican  life.  They  have 
now  learned  to  their  cost  that  murder  is  no  child’s  play,  and  that 
a  man  is  not  necessarily  harmless  because  he  cherishes  and  upholds 
theories  of  assassination.  They  now  know  that  a  temper  is  pre¬ 
valent  which  makes  the  life  of  every  public  man  unsafe.  A  foolish 
creature  has  been  saying  that  it  is  his  mission  to  shoot  Mr. 
Blaine.  Missions  of  this  sort  are  growing  quite  popular.  As  long 
as  the  missions  were  to  be  executed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  long  as  Eng-lisli  houses  and  ships  were  to  be  blown  up  and 
English  statesmen  threatened,  the  matter  seemed  unimportant. 
America  could  not  undertake  our  police  work.  But  she  has  learned 
that  to  permit  or  encourage  examples  of  this  sort  may  not  be 
without  danger  to  herself.  Morality  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a 
mere  affair  of  geography.  Disappointed  office-seekers  will  fail  to 
see  why  they  may  not  do  in  Washington  the  things  that  Irish 
ruffians  are  permitted  to  prepare  to  do  in  England. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH’S  LAST  CHARGE. 

IT  may  annoy  everybody,  but  can  surprise  no  one,  that  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  renew  his  assaults 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  Oaths  Bill  in  the  company  of  more  respectable  inno¬ 
cents  who  are  this  year  doomed  to  massacre  at  an  earlier  date  than 
usual.  For  this  inclusion  the  Government  had,  no  doubt,  the  most 
excellent  reasons :  and  it  may  very  well  be  that,  as  often  happens 
to  persons  who  have  not  been  formally  admitted  to  the  counsels  of 
their  Sovereigu,  the  reasons  which  weighed  heaviest  with  them 
were  not  those  which  they  avowed,  either  to  others  or  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  that 
the  Oaths  Bill  answered  eminently  to  the  description  of  a  measure 
which  was  not  likely  to  pass  without  considerable  opposition.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  measure  is  one  for  which  the  Government, 
or  at  least  their  chief,  had  but  little  stomach.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  dragged  and  almost  hustled  into  suggesting  this  Bill ;  he 
resorted  to  the  most  extraordinary  expedients  to  render  it  unneces¬ 
sary ;  and  he  must  have  raised  the  sacrificial  knife  with  feelings  as 
unlike  those  of  Abraham  or  Agamemnon  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  however,  naturally  does  not  take  the  same  view 
of  the  matter.  Newspapers  which  may  be  presumed  to  have 
some  foundation  for  their  assertions  affirm,  with  what  truth 
we  cannot  say,  that  the  maintenance  of  his  disabilities  would 
have  a  very  awkward  effect,  not  merely  on  his  general  wel¬ 
fare,  but  on  his  political  prospects.  He  has  hitherto  had  no 
success  whatever  iu  the  courts  of  law,  and  a  final  failure  would 
leave  him  burdened  with  heavy  penalties  and  costs.  The  result 
of  a  possible  bankruptcy  would  make  him,  until  he  obtained 
his  discharge,  ineligible  as  a  candidate  at  Northampton  ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  elected,  but  not  able  to  take 
his  seat,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  simply  disqualified,  and  with  another 
sitting  and  voting  iu  his  room,  are  two  very  different  persons.  At 
present  the  great  argument  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  forego 
the  attempt  to  represent  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  a  martyr  of  religious 
intolerance  is  to  bewail  the  injustice  done  to  Northampton  by 
allowing  her  to  be  represented  only  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  In  the 
case  proposed  Northampton  would  be  fully  represented,  and  the 
battle-horse  of  the  Bradlaugh  party  would  be  withdrawn  from 
between  their  legs. 

If  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  a  vindictive  person  (and  not  a  few  of  his 
utterances  might  warrant  the  supposition  that  his  dislike  to  the 
dogmas  of  Christianity  extends  in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  to  its 
morality),  he  ought  to  hate  the  Government  much  more  than  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  indeed,  backed  his  friend  on  this 
occasion  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to  excite  lively  gratitude 
even  in  the  most  susceptible  bosom.  It  was  distinctly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Government  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  betrayed  into  the  undignified  and  illogical  position  of 
inviting  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  at  heavy  risk  to  himself,  to  obtain  for 
it  from  the  courts  of  j  ustice  a  direction  as  to  its  own  rules  of  ad¬ 
mission.  This  trap  was  not  set  or  baited  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  or  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  but  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh ’s  own 
.party.  Nor  in  any  subsequent  proceedings  have  the  Government 


espoused  the  cause  of  their  supporter  as  might  have  been  expected, 
They  have  behaved  towards  him  rather  as  weak-minded  members 
of  a  family  sometimes  behave  towards  a  poor  and  disreputable 
relation  than  as  the  head  of  the  house  might  be  expected  to 
behave  to  an  acknowledged  house-mate.  They  have  left  back 
doors  open  for  him  at  night ;  they  have  allowed  scraps  from  the 
larder  to  be  arranged  where  he  could  lay  hands  on  them ;  they 
have  deposited  cast-off  clothing  in  a  secluded  barn,  and  otherwise 
shown  that  charity  which  is  decidedly  ashamed  of  itself  and  its 
object.  And  now  they  announce  their  intention  of  making  no 
effort  to  continue  even  these  small  and  questionable  mercies.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  may  go  to  Northampton  or  anywhere  else  for  them ; 
other  people  object  to  him,  and  he  is  to  be  left  to  himself  and 
his  objectors  accordingly.  It  is  now  said  that  they  will  not 
engage  to  resuscitate  the  Oaths  Bill  next  session.  The  recently 
published  correspondence  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
faithful  supporter  is  a  most  curious  collection  of  documents. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  nothing  if  not  a  writer  of  letters,  and  his  letter- 
book  must,  as  a  curiosity,  exceed  even  that  of  Mr.  Toots.  ITe 
writes  to  the  Speaker,  he  writes  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  he 
writes  to  members  of  Parliament  who  make  what  he  considers  to 
be  injurious  statements  in  reference  to  himself  and  his  associates.. 
In  Mr.  Gladstone  he  might  justly  think  that  he  recognized  a 
ldndred  spirit,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  also  writes  to  everybody.  But, 
just  as  it  has  been  noticed  that  two  celebrated  diners-out,  when  in. 
each  other’s  company,  flag  and  faint;  just  as  the  two  fencing 
masters  the  other  day  in  Paris  performed  but  inefficiently  in 
mortal  combat ;  so  these  two  great  epistolers  and  speakers 
show  but  few  of  their  gifts  in  this  correspondence.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  not  so  laconic  as  he  sometimes  is  on 
post-cards,  is  very  much  shyer  of  engaging.  He  informs 
his  correspondent,  even  at  the  very  outset,  that  he  would 
very  much  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
laugh,  he  says,  is  aware  “to  how  considerable  an  extent  Liberal 
and  public  interests  have  been  brought  into  prejudice  by  un¬ 
true  suppositions  as  to  communications  between  you  and  the 
Government.”  He  would  therefore  much  rather  not  grant  the 
interview  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  humbly  desires.  Who  the 
wicked  people  may  have  been  who  untruly  supposed  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  the  Government  had  communications  with  a  faithful 
supporter,  whose  interests  they  were  evidently  striving  in  an 
earnest,  if  peculiar,  fashion  to  advance,  we  shall  not  pause  to 
inquire.  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  them  very  bad 
men.  They  have  brought  Liberal  and  public  interests  into  pre¬ 
judice  ;  a  delightful  marriage  of  terms,  only  perhaps  to  be 
paralleled  in  that  celebrated  ascription  by  Suwarrow  of  the 
capture  of  Ismail  to  God  and  Catharine  II.  which  shocked 
Lord  Byron.  In  short,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  if  not  a  nuisance 
himself,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  nuisance,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  would  much  rather  have  nothing-  to  do  with  him. 
The  attitude — Mr.  Gladstone  is  fond  of  the  word  attitude — 
is  not  heroic,  perhaps,  but  it  is  intensely  natural.  “  Only  think, 
my  dear  fellow,  if  I  were  to  be  seen  in  your  company !  ”  is  the 
meaning  of  the  remark,  disengaged  from  pAvate-secretary  verbiage, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  liked  it.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  unfortunate  person  who  has  unintentionally  been 
the  cause  of  prejudice  to  Liberal  and  public  interests  resented  the 
implied  slight.  Perhaps  he  knew  that  if  he  were  to  seem  to  lose 
respect  for  Mr.  Gladstone  even  the  Nonconformists  of  Northampton 
would  fail  him.  He  contented  himself  with  trumping  a  favourite 
card  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  by  pointing  out  that  there  were  four 
courses  open,  and  by  announcing — we  think  he  has  said  it  before — 
that  so  long  as  he  had  life  he  would  not  permit  physical  force  to 
prevent  him,  &c.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into 
argument  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  four-course  system,  probably  taking  the 
introduction  of  the  fourth  as  personal ;  but  he  remarks  that  he 
has  “  much  to  consider,”  which,  coming  from  a  Prime  Minister, 
is  a  proposition  which  we  cannot  imagine  any  person  seriously 
disputing.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  referred  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne — can  it  be  possible  that  this  is  an  adroit  repudiation,  on 
the  part  of  the  cunning  Premier,  of  Republican  sympathies  ? — and 
no  subsequent  attempts  of  his  to  “  draw  ”  Mr.  Gladstone  avail. 
He  is  informed  that  the  Government  cannot  attempt  the  Oaths 
Bill,  and  a  second  reference  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is 
made,  which  would  probably  have  drawn  from  any  but  a  faithful 
Radical  a  spirited  “  counter  ”  on  the  subject  of  the  Transvaal. 
Then  Mr.  Bradlaugh  euds,  not  in  anger,  but  iu  sorrow.  He  “  con¬ 
cludes  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  silence  ” — reference  to  speeches  from 
thrones  is,  one  would  think,  even  worse  than  silence  to_Mr. 
Bradlaugh — that  the  Government  “  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
enforce  the  law  in  the  matter.” 

Yet,  as  we  have  said,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is 
at  all  angry  with  the  Government.  It  is  still  the  wicked  Tories, 
the  base  holders  of  perpetual  pensions,  whom  he  blames,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  those  persons  with  whom  he  acts  has  in¬ 
formed  the  public  that,  in  order  not  to  embarrass  the  Government, 
he  will  not  even  make  that  raid  on  the  House  of  Commons  which 
was  threatened  until  the  Land  Bill  is  safe.  Meanwhile  the  House 
is  prepared  for  him.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Inspector  on  duty  is 
to  have  notice  of  the  coming  struggle,  so  that  everything  may  pass 
in  the  most  chivalrous  manner.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  apparently, 
aspires  after  imprisonment,  an  aspiration  which  it  may  be  trusted 
will  not  have  to  be  gratified.  Yet,  if  it  be  so,  he  must  surely  ask 
himself  as  he  sits  in  his  dungeon  who  has  brought  him  there, 
and  it  will  surely  be  odd  if  he  does  not  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Government.  But 
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for  their  ill-advised  and  half-hearted  assistance  he  might  have 
been  an  interesting  martyr  ;  his  name  might  have  ranked 
with  the  great  names  of  O'Connell  and  Salomons  ;  he  might  have 
sat  for  the  duration  of  the  present  Parliament  silent,  voteless,  but 
protesting ;  he  might  have  retained  the  respectful  admiration  of 
all  the  Liberal  organs,  and  yet  not  forfeited  the  esteem  of  North¬ 
ampton  and  the  Hall  of  Science.  This  is  now  impossible.  Ilis 
political  friends  in  discussing  his  case  remark  rudely  that  he  has 
excluded  himself  from  personal  sympathy.  The  leaders  of  his 
party  inform  him  in  effect  that  they  are  very  glad  to  have  him  to 
vote  for  them,  and  that  such  a  relation  is  all  very  pleasant  and 
friendly,  but  that  as  for  hurting  themselves  and  prej  udicing  Liberal 
interests  for  his  sake,  they  do  not  see  it  at  all.  The  fervent  admi¬ 
ration  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  the  devoted  fidelity  of  Northampton, 
is  still  his,  but  though  the  first  is  of  course  unalterable,  the  latter 
may  perhaps  be  considered  liable  to  change.  It  is  conceivable 
that  even  Northampton  may  come  to  think  that  it  is  better  to  have 
two  members  than  one,  and  that  if  the  two  are  to  be  had 
it  might  be  well  that  they  should  be  persons  whom  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  day  does  not  politely  decline  to  see  because  the 
suspicion  of  communications  with  them  brings  prejudice  to  public 
and  Liberal  interests.  The  project  of  literally  taking  the  House 
of  Commons  by  storm  is  unlikely  to  succeed  in  face  of  the  Speaker’s 
orders  and  the  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister.  And,  when  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  had  been  for  a  few  times  committed  to  the  Clock  Tower 
or  to  Newgate,  people  would,  in  all  probability,  vote  him  a  nui¬ 
sance  and  a  bore,  which  state  when  an  Englishman  reaches  it  may 
be  said  to  be  all  up  with  him.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  come  near  to 
this  perilous  condition  as  it  is,  and  his  proposed  course  of  action 
will  assuredly  complete  the  process.  Alter  all,  perhaps  Newgate 
would  not  be  necessary.  Who  is  it  who  tells  the  story  of  an 
obstiuate  beggar  in  an  Eastern  clime  who,  wearying  out  the  patience 
of  some  great  one  by  perpetually  standing  at  his  gate,  was  at  last 
vanquished  by  being  regularly  built  up  into  the  wall — immured  nun- 
fashion  P  The  beegar,  if  we  remember  rightly,  stuck  to  it  till  the 
bricks  reached  his  chest,  and  then  capitulated.  With  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
a  man  of  great  strength  of  character,  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  on 
to  the  chin.  Unluckily,  we  are  a  humane  and  foolish  people; 
and  there  might  be  objections  to  such  an  addition  to  the  structural 
and  decorative  features  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  being 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  case  of  obstinacy.  Yet  the  plan 
would  have  several  merits.  It  would  effectually  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  and  it  would  materially  add  to  the  interest  of  Sir 
Charles  Barry's  edifice  in  the  ejes  of  Americans,  country  cousins, 
and  such-like  pilgrims,  avid  of  striking  historical  associations  with 
the  places  they  visit. 


PROFESSOR  ROGERS  ON  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

QOME  weeks  ago  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  had  a  little  controversy 
lO  in  the  Times  with  the  Tutors  or  Christ  Church  as  to  the 
present  efficiency  of  the  education  at  what  Christ  Church  men 
pride  themselves  on  design  ,  li  g  “  the  House.”  Into  the  merits  of 
that  dispute  we  need  not  enter  here,  but  it  was  rather  amusing  to 
find  the  Radical  Professor— wo  believe  he  would  exult  in  the 
name — meeting  the  elaborate  catalogue  offered  for  his  confutation 
by  the  Senior  Censor  of  honours  recently  gained  from  Christ 
Church  by  the  highly  Conservative  rejoinder,  that  they  were 
mostly  obtained,  not  in  the  good  old  classical  schools,  but  in 
scientific  and  other  modern  subjects  to  which  he  himself  attached 
no  great  educational  value.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
distinguished  Liberal  who  said  more  information  could  be  derived 
from  a  single  sheet  of  the  Times  than  from  “  all  the  works  of 
Thucydides  ”  is  not  likely  to  find  his  literary  heresies  endorsed  by 
Professor  Rogers ;  neither  probably  would  he  be  disposed  to  accept 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  an  explosion  in  a  Welsh  coal¬ 
mine.  But  the  same  odd  combination  of  rigid  Conservatism  with 
ultra-Radicalism,  of  fact  and  fancy,  sound  common-sense  and 
theories  as  wild  as  the  statements  urged  in  support  of  them  are 
often  wholly  unjustifiable,  which  generally  characterizes  the  public 
utterances  of  the  learned  Professor,  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  his 
latest  contribution  to  the  enlightenment  of  his  countrymen.  This 
is  indeed  the  less  to  be  wondered  at  as  his  article  on  “  Parliament 
and  the  Higher  Education  ”  in  the  current  number  of  Fraser's 
Magazine  deals  chiefly  with  the  condition  of  Oxford,  and  we  are 
only  saying  what  Mr.  Rogers  would  probably  consider  rather  a 
compliment  than  otherwise  to  his  reforming  zeal,  when  we  describe 
him  as  a  kind  of  academical  Ishmael,  whose  hand,  if  not  exactly 
againstevery  man,  is  against  every  College— as  in  the  recent  instance 
of  Christ  Church — and  who  seems  to  feel  the  hand  of  every 
College  to  be  against  him.  To  particular  Colleges  and  par¬ 
ticular  Professorships — e.g.  theological  ones — he  has  a  special 
antipathy,  but  Colleges  and  professors  generally  he  loves, 
if  wisely,  not  too  well,  nor  would  an  intelligent  reader  of 
this  latest  article  of  his  need  much  reading  between  the  lines  to 
find  it  out.  The  final  suggestion,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  that  a 
Minister  of  Education  should  be  appointed,  with  supreme  control 
over  the  Universities  as  well  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Endowed  Schools,  and  still  more  the  reasons  given  for  regard¬ 
ing  such  a  measure  as  the  “  one  remedy  ”  and  only  “  reasonable 
hope  ”  for  raising  Oxford  and  Cambridge  above  a  level  “  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  fourth-rate  German  Universities,”  would  illustrate  the 
writer's  animus  pretty  plainly.  But  he  begins  with  an  historical 


sketch  of  Oxford,  from  its  origin  till  1854,  which  is  interesting  and 
in  the  main  accurate,  and  to  this  we  may  first  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  It  is  introduced  in  the  following  passage,  where, 
as  will  readily  be  observed,  the  sting  is  in  the  tail : — 

Of  the  antiquity  of  Oxford,  of  which  I  particularly  wish  to  speak,  there 
is  no  doubt.  It  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
colleges  in  the  universities,  originally  mere  excrescences  on  a  large  and 
varying  body  of  independent  students,  were  governed  by  statutes  passed 
by  their  several  founders,  though  from  time  t.o  time  the  founder’s  rule  was 
modified  or  interpreted  by  the  visitor.  The  State  did  not  interfere  with 
the  endowments  of  these  colleges  or  the  tenure  of  them,  except  that  the 
Universities  were  visited  by  the  Crown  in  the  successive  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
Establishment  were  expelled.  But  the  statutes  remained  unaltered,  many  of 
these  regulations  binding  the  fellows  to  the  practices  of  the  Unreformed 
Church.  Oxford  colleges  were  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  ancient  system  of  the  University  was  represented  by  a  few 
halls,  which  originally  elected  their  own  rulers,  and  still  kept  up  the  form 
of  doing  so.  But  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  contrived  to  get  the  nomination  of  these  heads  into  his  own  hands, 
probably  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the 
University.  This  usurpation  soon  hardened  from  a  precedent  into  a  right 
of  patronage.  It  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  right  was  not  on  the  whole  abused 
till  the  days  of  the  latest  chancellors.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  University  have  been  heads  of  halls.  The  right  of  being  an 
independent  member  of  tire  University,  the  most  ancient  form  of  member¬ 
ship,  was  extinguished  by  Laud,  who  procured  a  statute  compelling  every 
member  of  the  University  to  become  a  member  of  some  college  or  existing 
hall.  James  I.  accorded  to  the  two  Universities  the  privilege  of  being 
represented  in  Parliament,  a  privilege  which  Elizabeth  more  wisely  had 
refused. 

The  privileges  of  the  Universities  were  originally  accorded  by 
royal  charters  and  papal  bulls,  but  they  were  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  No  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  to  interfere  with  their  internal  government  till  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Laud  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor,  drew 
up  certain  statutes  which  were  authorized  by  the  King.  It  is  no 
doubt  literally  true  that  “  from  the  beginning  Oxford  was  a  secular 
institution  ” ;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  it  was 
situated,  had  no  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  when  Henry  VIII. 
founded  the  See  of  Oxford,  the  new  diocesan  was  similarly  pre¬ 
cluded  from  all  interference.  But  it  is  rather  absurd  to  talk  of  the 
Universities  being  “  handed  over  to  the  Establishment  at  the 
Restoration,”  because  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  extended  to  them. 
Does  Mr.  Rogers  imagine  that  before  the  Reformation,  any  more 
than  after  it,  any  dissent  from  the  authorized  teaching  of  the 
Church  would  have  been  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  the  chairs  or 
colleges  of  either  University  ?  As  to  the  colleges,  in  nearly  all  of 
them  the  members  on  the  foundation  were  ecclesiastics  of  some 
kind,  while  some  were  founded  for  directly  religious  objects,  as 
e.g.  All  Souls  for  masses  for  those  who  fell  at  Agincourt,  and 
Lincoln — as  Mr.  Rogers  himself  reminds  us — for  the  suppression 
of  Lollardism.  And  there  is  something  quite  grotesquely  para¬ 
doxical  in  his  statement  that  “  up  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in 
1662,  admission  to  orders  was  not,  and  had  not  been,  even  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  a  condition  precedent  to  holding  deanery, 
canonry,  dignity,  or  even  rectory.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  took 
capitular  offices  from  the  laity  and  gave  them  to  the  clergy.” 
The  object  of  this  provision  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as  is 
notorious,  was  to  exclude  ministers  who  had  not  received  episcopal 
ordination,  and  were  therefore  from  the  Church  point  of  view  lay¬ 
men,  from  holding  benefices,  many  such  having  been  intruded 
into  livings  and  dignities  during  the  Commonwealth  period. 
But  if  canonries  and  livings,  and,  we  may  add,  bishoprics  and  rich 
abbacies,  were  occasionally  held  by  laymen  “  in  pre-Reformation 
times,”  that  merely  means  that  by  a  gross  abuse,  in  defiance  both 
of  canon  and  civil  law,  mediteval  Popes  were  apt  to  thrust  Italian 
nominees  of  their  own — often  mere  boys — through  favouritism  or 
bribery,  into  posts  for  which  they  were  not  legally  qualified  except 
by  dispensation.  These  interlopers  were  generally,  however,  in 
orders  of  some  kind,  when  not  actually  priests.  And  this  was 
just  one  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  which  led  to  such  constant 
bickerings  between  England  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  helped  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Rogers  is  more  correct  in 
saying  that  College  endowments  at  Oxford  were  almost  always 
limited  to  particular  districts,  families,  or  schools,  though  there 
were  some  notable  exceptions.  The  Oriel  fellowship,  and  the 
scholarships  at  Balliol  and  Corpus,  owed  their  recognized  pre¬ 
eminences  to  their  being  “  open  ”  instead  of  “  close  ”  foundations. 
The  abolition  of  nearly  all  the  local  or  other  restrictions,  and  of 
the  test  of  comparative  poverty  as  a  condition  for  holding  a  college 
endowment,  was  no  doubt  the  most  sweeping  innovation  effected 
by  the  University  Act  of  1854,  and  we  quite  agree  with  Professor 
Rogers  that,  whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  change  on  other 
grounds,  it  has  had,  as  it  was  foreseen  that  it  must  have,  one  very 
undesirable  result,  in  barring  the  road  to  humble  merit,  and 
pouring  endowments  intended  for  the  poor  into  the  lap  of  the  rich. 
This  is  equally  true  of  course — not  to  say  still  truer — of  scholar¬ 
ships  thrown  open  or  newly  founded  at  our  public  schools,  for  the 
test  of  competitive  examination  applied  to  boys  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  reveals  more  expensive  “ coaching”  than  native  talent, 
and  almost  inevitably  results  in  giving  to  him  that  hath  what 
was  originally  intended  for  him  that  hath  not.  It  is  too  true 
also  that  “  incredible  injury  was  and  is  done  to  the  mind  of  youth,” 
both  in  its  earlier  and  later  stages,  “by  speculative  cram,”  and 
that  often  enough  “  the  schoolmaster,”  much  oftener  the  private 
“  coach,”  “  has  crammed  the  boy  with  an  incurable  dyspepsia  of  the 
intelligence,”  so  that  “  he  has  won  his  scholarship  at  the  expense  of 
his  education.”  But  we  cannot  at  all  follow  the  writer  in  his  sweep¬ 
ing  indictment  against  the  English  public  schools  of  half  a  century 
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■ago,  which,  as  he  assures  us,  “  with  very  rare  exceptions,  were  in 
an  utterly  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  gave  next  to  no  instruction 
whatever  ”  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  then,  any  more  than  now, 
the  best  education  was  found  in  private  schools.  The  curri¬ 
culum  in  both  alike  may  have  been  a  narrow  one,  but  what  the 
public  schools  taught  they  generally  taught  well,  better  perhaps 
than  they  sometimes  teach  it  now.  The  wholesale  charge  of 
favouritism  and  neglect  against  the  whole  class  of  College  tutors, 
past  and  present,  is  no  less  characteristically  unjust.  Certainly  “  it 
is  a  common  saying  in  Oxford  ” — in  other  words,  it  is  a  common 
joke — “  that  the  clever  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  class,  the 
dull  and  industrious  in  the  second,  the  examiners’  friends  being 
put  into  the  first.”  The  common  form  of  the  saying  is,  or  was, 
that  the  clever  men  got  seconds  and  the  examiners’’  friends  got 
into  the  first ;  but,  as  Dr.  Newman — who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
poor  Greek  scholar  at  the  time — got  a  third,  the  other  version  also 
gained  currency.  But  when  Mr.  Rogers  gravely  adds  that  “  the 
statement  is  undoubtedly  an  exaggeration,”  but  that  there  is  no 
public  conscience  in  Oxford  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  reality,  and 
•that  in  Let  it  often  is  verified,  we  can  only  marvel  at  his  curious 
incapacity  for  distinguishing  an  epigram  from  an  argument. 

The  permission  to  marry  which  has  been  accorded  during  the 
last  few  years  ti  some  fellows  of  Colleges  and  to  many  tutors  who 
are  not  fellows  is  no  doubt  a  questionable  advantage  to  the  cause 
■of  collegiate  education.  It  acts,  not  only  as  college  livings  used 
sometimes  to  act  in  the  days  of  clerical  restriction,  in  keeping  up 
superannuated  tutors,  but  has  a  further  drawback  of  its  own, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  following  passage  : — 

The  college  tutors  have  generally  obtained  permission  to  ma:  rv.  It  is 
utmost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  concession  quarters  them  permanently 
■on  the  college,  however  unlit  they  may  be  found  to  be  for  the  function  of 
giving  instruction.  They  also  necessarily  cease  to  fulfil  the  first  duty  of  a 
tutor,  that  of  looking  after  the  undergraduates’  conduct  and  progress.  After 
two  or  three  hours  of  routine  work  in  the  morning,  the  college  married  tutor 
is  away  at  his  villa.  The  discipline  of  the  college  is  left  to  the  very  few 
resident  fellows,  and  it  is  creditable  to  undergraduates  in  college  that  at  the 
present  time,  with  little  supervision  over  them,  riotous  freaks  are  far  rarer 
.lhan  they  were  a  generation  ago.  But  the  undergraduate  is  a  far  more 
adult  person  at  the  present  time  than  he  used  to  be. 

We  may  add  that,  in  spite  of  the  “  adult  ”  personality  of  modern 
undergraduates,  “riotous  freaks”  have  occurred  in  more  than 
■one  Oxford  college  during  the  last  few  years  which  might  be 
directly  traced  to  the  cause  indicated  above.  But  Mr.  Rogers 
seems  to  object,  not  only  to  married  tutors,  but  to  College 
fellows  and  tutors  altogether.  When  he  roundly  asserts  that 
“  there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  in  endowing  the 
wendor  of  a  marketable  commodity,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
•the  art  of  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics,”  he  is — we 
•will  not  say  proving  too  much,  for  he  may  perhaps  be  prepared 
himself  to  accept  the  full  consequences  of  his  argument — but 
he  is  laying  down  a  principle  which  goes  far  beyond  any  ap¬ 
plication  he  has  here  taken  occasion  to  make  of  it.  Nor  is  the 
general  rule  by  any  means  so  self-evident  to  everybody  as  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  think — even  with  the  help  of  his  personal  illustrations — • 
that  “  free  teachers  do  very  much  better  in  the  open  market  than 
■College  tutors  do  in  the  close,  whether  one  considers  their  profits 
•or  their  successes.’  And  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  “waste”  to 
-endow  “  four  teachers  of  Anglican  theology'  at  Oxford,”  when  the 
.demand  for  such  teaching  by  candidates  for  ordination  would  .any¬ 
how  create  the  supply,  is  to  formulate  an  .argument  equally  avail¬ 
able — perhaps  intended  to  be  equally  available — against  ecclesi¬ 
astical  endowments  altogether.  It  is  of  course  just  as  wasteful 
an  interference  with  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to 
endow  preachers  for  Anglican  pulpits  as  professors  for  chairs 
of  Anglican  theology.  Meanwhile  it  is  eminently  characteristic 
'of  the  Professor’s  Ishmaelite  temperament  that  he  clinches  his 
argument  by  the  flattering  suggestion  that  no  “Oxford  professor 
-of  divinity,”  since  those  chairs  were  founded,  has  ever  done 
anything  for  Anglican  theology.  Without  going  back  very 
■far  or  entering  on  any  very  recondite  investigation,  such 
names  as  Bishop  Lloyd,  Dr.  Burton,  Dr.  Pusev,  Dean  Mansel, 
Professor  Hussey,  Dr.  Shirley,  Dr.  Mozley,  and  Dr.  Bright  would 
•at  once  occur  to  most  Oxford  men  as  affording  a  curious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  discriminating  verdict.  There  are  several  other  obiter 
> dicta  of  a  not  very  complimentary  kind  scattered  over  the  article 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  examine  in  detail  here.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  more  particularly  whether  “  the  mob  of 
■country  clergymen  (who  enjoy  the  University  franchise)  are  the 
most  inane  body  to  which  a  public  duty  could  be  entrusted  ”  ;  or 
•whether  again,  when  a  vacaucy  occurs  in  the  Oxford  professoriate, 
“  there  is  a  scramble,  in  which  the  least  competent  candidate 
'ordinarily  manages  to  till  the  vacancy,”  while,  if  now  and  then 
“a  really  competent  person  is,  by  a  happy  accident,  promoted 
■to  a  professorship,”  he  is  pretty  sure  to  have  an  incompetent 
successor;  nor  shall  we  stay  to  analyse  the  pleasing  assertion 
rthat  “  the  Law  professors  have  generally  been,  and  perhaps 
will  continue  to  be,  unsuccessful  barristers  with  academical 
friends.”  But  it  is  a  graver  matter  when  the  writer  not 
obscurely  intimates  that  “  academical  morality  ”  is  wholly  defunct 
at  Oxford,  and  bases  this  startling  indictment  on  a  fact  which 
would  be  irrelevant,  if  correctly  stated,  and  about  which  he 
happens  to  be  quite  mistaken.  It  is  simply  not  the  case  that 
“ the  feeling” — which  means  of  course  the  general  feeling — “in 
Cambridge,  where  academics*!  morality  is  by  no  means  extinct, 
is  hostile  to  the  existence  of  heads  of  colleges  altogether.”  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  Nihilistic  section,  so  to  call  them,  among  the 
younger  Liberals  at  Cambridge,  as  there  also  is  at  Oxford,  who 


would  like  to  see  the  Heads  of  Houses  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  though  they  have  not  yet  propounded  any  theory  as  to 
who  or  what  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  deposed  authorities.  But 
this  is  not  the  prevalent  opinion  at  either  university,  and  the 
I’ro'essor’s  novel  discovery  that  “  these  people  generally  have 
nothing  to  do”  and  are  simply  “ f rug es  consumere  nati”  will 
probably  cause  as  much  surprise  at  Cambridge  as  at  Oxford. 
Neither  is  it  indeed  altogether  clear  that  hostility  to  heads  is  a 
sure  criterion  of  “  academical  morality.”  We  will  not  undertake 
to  identify  the  well-known  head  of  an  Oxford  College  who  sug¬ 
gested  “  that  his  own  large  stipend  should  be  further  increased 
and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  non-resident,”  hut  the  context 
appears  to  point  to  a  man  distinguished  alike  in  the  academical 
and  literary  world,  whoso  opinions  may  he  in  some  respects 
peculiar,  hut  who  certainly  cannot  he  accused  of  indolence  or  in¬ 
competence. 

We  have  referred  already  to  Professor  Rogers’s  demand  for  a 
Minister  of  Education  to  dominate  the  two  Universities.  It  is 
true  enough  that  “  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from  the  direct 
action  of  Parliament  ”  in  the  matter  of  University  reform,  though 
we  can  hardly  think  it  “  unlucky  ”  that  so  miscellaneous  a  body 
should  scruple  to  legislate  on  details  with  which  it  is  and  must 
remain  wholly  unfamiliar.  But  the  explanation  here  given  of  its 
unfitness  is  remarkable,  especially  as  coming  from  such  a  quarter. 
“Class  representation  in  Parliament,”  we  are  told,  “is  of  no 
val  ue — it  is  a  positive  mischief.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  rarely 
sent  their  representatives  to  Parliament  who  have  advocated  any¬ 
thing  but  the  meanest  interests  of  the  meanest  rank  of  clergy¬ 
men.”  There  is  therefore  no  hope  from  the  direct  intervention  of 
Parliament,  and  still  less  of  course  from  the  independent  action  of 
the  Universities  themselves.  What  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
a  Nazareth  where  there  is  “  not  enough  of  public  conscience  to 
reprobate,”  or  “  prevent,”  the  systematic  perpetration  of  “  the 
gravest  scandals,”  whose  constituency  is  “  the  most  inane  mob  ” 
ever  accredited  with  a  public  trust,  who,  when  by  some  rare 
accident  “  they  have  been  represented  by  great  capacity,  have  never 
rested  till  they  have  got  rid  of  incongruous  intelligence  P  ”  We 
have  now  probably  said  enough  to  indicate  the  general  tone  and 
temper  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers’s  last  contribution  to  the 
question  of  University  reform  ;  but  the  following-  extract,  with 
which  our  notice  of  it  must  conclude,  contains  so  amusingly  cha¬ 
racteristic  an  estimate  of  the  personnel  of  the  present  Oxford 
Commission  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  omit  it ;  the  final  hit  at 
“  a  country  clergyman  ” — presumably  an  obscure  unit  in  the 
“  inane  mob  ” — will  be  duly  appreciated  by  tL-se  to  whom  the 
name  of  Mr.  Osborne  Gordon  is  familiar : — 

The  composition  of  the  Oxford  Commission  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
At  the  head  of  it  was  put  an  ancient  nobleman,  who  took  his  degree  at  New 
College,  when  the  members  of  that  society  were  exempt  from  all  academical 
examinations,  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  had  never  had  any  relations  with 
the  University  since,  't  here  was  only  one  member  of  the  Commission  who 
had  an}'  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  University,  and  this  member, 
though  a  person  of  singular  abilities,  was  equally  singular  for  bis  indecision. 
There  were  three  lawyers  on  the  Commission — Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Bernard, 
and  Justice  Grove — men  of  undoubted  ability,  but  not  informed  as  to  the 
present  state  and  present  needs  of  the  University  ;  a  country  gentleman 
and  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  All  Souh,  and  is 
understood  to  be  the  most  practical  and  sensible  person  in  the  whole  body  ; 
and  a  head  of  an  Oxford  college,  of  whom  nothing  need  be  said  besides^ 
Justice  Grove  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  country  clergyman,  who 
twenty  years  ago  had  been  censor  of  Christ  Church  ;  and  finally  Lord  Sel¬ 
borne  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Master  of  University,  who 
would  have  been  better  appointed  at  the  first  constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 


UPSTAIRS  IN  WESTMINSTEP.  ABBEY. 

"TTYE  are  so  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  little  or  nothing 
T  \  remains  of  most  English  abbeys  except  the  church  that  we 
say  “  abbey  ”  when  we  mean  “  church  ”  in  a  great  many  cases. 
As  a  good  deal  remains  of  the  conventual  buildings  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  going  upstairs  or 
downstairs  or  in  the  Abbot's  chamber.  But  such  ups  and  downs 
within  the  church  itself  strike  the  visitor  as  somewhat  strange. 
He  does  not  know,  or  has  no  means  of  knowing,  that  there  are  in 
some  places  at  least  two  storeys  above  the  ground  floor,  that 
above  some  of  the  chapels  are  hanging  chantries,  miniature 
churches  in  themselves,  and  long  drawn  aisles  full  of  strange 
monuments.  None  of  these  nooks  are  shown  to  the  public.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  show  them  to  more  than  a  very  few 
visitors  at  a  time.  The  stairs  are  not  only  narrow  and  dark,  but 
fragile  in  some  cases,  and  when  you  reach  at  length  the  upper 
floor  you  often  find  it  a  very  irregular  surface  on  the  top  of  the 
groining,  without  any  railing  to  prevent  you  from  falling  into  the 
nave  or  choir  below.  Nor  is  it  altogether  worth  the  trouble  in¬ 
volved  in  ascending,  for  people  do  not  always  care  to  get  behind 
the  scenes  and  be  made  acquainted  with  the  seamy  side  of  what 
they  only  know  a9  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  order.  The  most 
lovely  buildings  in  the  world  have  their  uncomely  parts,  and 
Westminster  Abbey  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  strange 
thing  about  visiting  the  triforium  is  the  difficulty  of  recognizing 
the  antiquity,  the  historical  association,  the  absolute  value  of  every 
heap  of  dusty  rubbish  which  has  accumulated  there  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  Here,  a  bundle  of  pieces  of  broken  boarding  are 
the  canopy  of  some  great  king’s  tomb  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  burial  of  a  greater.  There,  a  heap  of  broken  stones  are 
fragments  of  the  monuments  and  chantries  destroyed  as  idolatrous 
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in  fanatical  times.  A  confused  collection  in  a  corner  of  carved 
and  gilded  scraps  of  plaster  or  wood  represents  the  pomp  of 
heraldic  ornament  at  the  funeral  of  a  duke  or  a  general.  Nothing 
is  lost  that  has  once  found  its  way  into  the  church ;  and  the 
storehouse  has  ample  room  for  everything  worth  preserving,  as 
well  as  for  much  that  has  ceased  to  interest  the  people  of  this 
generation. 

The  ascent  is  made  hy  various  flights  of  stairs.  One  of  these 
opens  on  the  east  aisle  of  the  cloister,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Chapter-house.  When  the  ancient  church  of  the  Confessor  was 
superseded  hy  the  more  magnificent  building  of  Henry  III.,  the 
cloisters,  though  they  abutted  on  the  new  groundplan  of  the 
western  aisle  of  the  south  transept,  were  not  removed,  and  the 
Poet’s  Corner  is  thus  defrauded  of  its  full  proportions.  The 
cloister  is  much  lower  than  the  aisle  would  have  been  in  its 
place;  and  over  it  is  the  muniment  room,  with  its  iron-bound 
coffers.  The  triforium  is  another  flight  above,  and  the  winding 
stair  is  steep,  slippery,  and  dark.  When  at  length  we  stand  on 
the  red-brick  pavement  and  look  around,  we  are  surprised  to  observe 
the  great  size  of  the  chamber  which  intervenes  between  the  top 
of  the  vaulting  below  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  above.  Nothing 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  vastness  of  a  building  than  to  see  the 
greatness  of  its  minor  parts.  The  pavement,  which  only  dates 
from  the  time  of  Wren,  becomes  more  irregular  as  we  turn  into 
the  triforium  of  the  nave.  It  conceals  the  “pockets”  of  the 
vaulting,  receptacles  probably  filled  with  fragments  of  the  statues 
and  altars  displaced  at  the  Reformation.  At  the  further  end, 
in  the  south  tower  over  the  Abbot’s  Chapel  or  baptistery,  the 
floor  was  of  wood.  On  its  being  removed,  the  remains  of  Torre- 
giano’s  images  in  terra-cotta,  for  the  decoration  of  the  altar  in 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  were  found.  They  indicate  rather  than 
prove  the  magnificence  of  the  whole  structure  ;  but  are  broken 
into  such  minute  pieces  that  the  united  efforts  of  several 
antiquaries  have  so  far  failed  to  make  up  a  single  complete 
figure.  Among  them  is  the  “  torso  ”  of  a  splendidly  modelled 
statue  of  the  dead  Saviour,  and  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  the  angels 
of  the  canopy.  This  altar,  which  was  engraved  by  Sandford 
as  the  monument  of  Edward  VI.,  was  destroyed  in  1643  by 
one  Sir  Robert  Ilarlow,  who  deserves  to  go  down  to  posterity 
with  Erostratus  and  Lloyd.  Some  portions,  identified  at  Oxford 
among  the  Arundel  marbles  by  Mr.  Middleton,  have  been  recently 
restored  to  their  place,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  terra-cotta 
fragments  in  the  triforium  are  beyond  repair.  The  chamber  over 
the  vaulting  of  the  Abbot’s  Chapel,  in  which  the}r  were  found, 
was  that  occupied,  it  is  said,  by  Bradshaw,  President  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  which  condemned  Charles  I.  The  Deanery,  with 
which  by  a  separate  staircase  this  part  of  the  triforium  communi¬ 
cates,  was  granted  to  Bradshaw,  who  died  in  it  in  1659.  Con¬ 
stant  tradition  avers  that  he  actually  died  in  this  very  room,  a 
room  which  certainly  was  at  some  period  used  as  a  lodging,  for  it 
contains  a  fireplace  of  Late  Perpendicular  work.  Hence,  along  the 
triforium  his  restless  spirit  walks  on  the  nights  of  the  30th 
January  and  the  22nd  November  ;  and  in  truth  a  more  ghastly- 
looking  corner  than  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Little 
cherubs  peep  out  here  and  there  from  behind  the  marble  pan¬ 
cakes  removed  from  the  monument  below  of  Admiral  Tyrrell. 
Close  by  are  two  wooden  obelisks  removed  in  1775  from  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  where,  according  to  Dart’s  view,  they  stood 
on  the  summit  of  a  pair  of  tall  classical  gateposts.  A  label  on  one 
of  them  attributes  the  carving  to  Gibbons,  but  this  ascription  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

In  those  parts  of  the  triforium  which  are  over  the  apsidal 
chapels  some  curious  collections  have  been  formed.  A  buttress  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  long  concealed  a  window  here,  and  in 
it  have  been  found  some  panels  of  the  original  glazing  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  being  among  the  most  ancient  and  complete 
examples  of  the  kind  left.  They  are  very  different  from  most  of 
the  modern  glass.  The  delicacy  of  the  design,  the  moderation  in 
the  use  of  colour,  and  the  evident  desire  to  admit  as  much  light 
as  possible,  are  all  qualities  which  our  glass  painters,  with  a  lew 
exceptions,  do  not  care  to  seek  after.  In  another  recess  is  a 
ghastly  cast  in  white  plaster  of  the  leaden  coffin  of  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.  In  a  third  are  the  remains 
of  the  old  pulpit  which  used  to  stand  in  the  nave,  with  its 
sounding-board  and  some  exquisite  carving.  Further  on  are  the 
very  similar  panels  of  carving  which  adorned  the  organ  pipes,  and 
some  portions  of  marble  statues  and  tablets.  One  of  these  last 
seems  never  to  have  been  put  up.  Perhaps  the  fees  were  refused. 
On  the  beams  above  are  placed  in  two  long  rows  the  helmets  used 
at  various  times  in  the  heraldic  decoration  of  funerals.  There 
are  probably  as  many  as  seventy  of  them,  but  not  one  of  any 
great  value  or  beauty.  Among  other  relics  are  two  marble  slabs 
long  packed  up  in  a  box.  They  are  beautifully  carved  in  the 
late  Italian  style  which  Horace  Walpole  admired  so  much,  and 
are  clearly  of  his  time  or  a  very  little  earlier.  On  one  is  the 
head  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Saviour. 
There  are  many  points  about  them  unsuitable  for  the  decoration  of 
a  Protestant  church,  and  so  tradition  or  some  wiseacre  assigns 
them  to  a  destroyed  or  unfinished  monument  of  Anne  of  Oleves. 
But  a  glance  at  what  does  remain  of  her  tomb  in  the  choir  below 
is  sufficient  to  set  that  part  of  the  question  at  rest.  Near  the 
marbles  is  a  relic  both  of  more  interest  and  of  less  doubtful  ante¬ 
cedents.  Bundled  up  in  two  or  three  faggots  are  the  venerable 
railings  of  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that 
in  this  “  restoring  ”  age  they  are  not  set  up  again  in  their  proper 
place  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  But  architects  are  fond  of  a  kind 


of  restoration  which  consists  of  the  evolution  from  their  own  inner 
consciousness  of  a  conception  of  what  a  thing  ought  to  have  been, 
and  are  apt  to  neglect  such  a  piece  of  evidence  as  this  as  to  what 
it  was.  With  regard  to  these  railings,  however,  there  is  not  any 
manner  of  doubt  whatsoever,  for  they  are  figured  by  Dart  in  their 
proper  place.  Dean  Stanley  tells  us  that  in  1764  the  mob  broke 
in  during  the  funeral  of  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  who  attended  his  body  to  the  tomb  in  the  Islip  Chapel, 
opposite,  tore  down  the  canopy  of  Edward's  tomb,  and  defended 
themselves  with  “  the  broken  rafters.”  It  may  be  so  ;  but  these 
iron  spears,  each  tipped  with  its  fleur-de-lis,  would  form  much 
more  obviously  appropriate  weapons  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
“  wooden  hatch  put  up  by  Feckenham  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  ” 
has  been  restored,  but  not  the  beautiful  rails.  From  the  northern 
side  of  the  triforium  a  fine  view  is  obtained  into  the  Poet’s  Corner 
and  the  muniment  room,  with  its  great  chests  and  coffers,  erro¬ 
neously  described  by  Scott  as  being  in  the  triforium  itself.  But 
in  the  upper  story  is  a  quadrant-shaped  cope- chest  and  other  vast 
chests  for  vestments,  interesting  in  themselves,  but  not  so  splen¬ 
didly  locked  and  barred  and  clasped  as  the  boxes  in  the  muniment 
room  below. 

Another  interesting  place  upstairs  is  the  chantry  or  Chapel  of 
Henry  V.  It  is  a  kind  of  gallery  over  the  headless  effigy  so 
familiar  at  the  end  of  the  Confessor’s  Chapel.  We  are  accustomed 
to  admire  the  swans  and  antelopes  and  the  curious  scenes  from 
the  King’s  life  which  are  carved  on  the  high  screen  under  which 
we  pass  on  the  way  into  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  without 
remembering  that  it  conceals  one  of  the  most  elaborate  little  build¬ 
ings  of  that  age  now  remaining.  It  is  raised  so  high  that  people 
far  down  in  the  nave  must  have  been  able  to  see  the  daily  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  host,  and  with  a  certain  felicity,  leading  as  it  does  to 
the  Lady  Chapel,  was  dedicated  to  the  Annunciation.  Some  inge¬ 
nious  person  has  discovered  that  the  western  side  of  the  screen,  with 
its  tall  staircase  towers,  forms  the  letter  H,  the  initial  of  Henry’s 
name,  and  unfortunately  some  still  more  ingenious  person  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  helmet  on  the  crossbeam  is  not  that  in  which  the 
King  fought  at  Agincourt,  but  one  specially  ordered  by  the  under¬ 
takers  for  the  funeral.  It  is  more  solid,  but  scarcely  more  impor¬ 
tant,  in  truth,  than  the  threescore  and  ten  we  saw  in  the  triforium. 
When  we  climb  into  a  neighbouring  chantry,  that  of  Abbot  Islip, 
we  find  it  filled  with  still  more  singular  funeral  monuments.  The 
waxworks  are  no  longer  shown  to  the  public,  yet  they  are  worth 
seeing,  and  are  probably  the  most  vivid  likenesses  remaining  of  the 
few  personages  they  represent.  Dean  Stanley  strangely  observes 
that  “  they  were  even  highly  esteemed  as  works  of  art.”  No  doubt 
they  were.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  figure  of  Chatham,  with 
his  keen  eyes,  his  bushy  eyebrows — features  both  lost  in  ordinary 
sculpture — his  great  nose,  his  commanding  attitude,  is  brought 
more  distinctly  before  the  mind  by  a  sight  of  this  wonderfully- 
speaking  efiigy.  Did  Macaulay  ever  see  little  William  of  Orange 
standing  on  a  cushion  beside  his  tall  stout  wife,  and  observe  the 
intensely  real  look  of  the  slight  figure,  and  (he  worn  yet  vivacious 
face  ?  Certainly  these  figures  were  the  work  of  no  mean  master, 
and  if  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  her  dead  son,  lying  in  state, 
are  not  so  good,  it  is  rather  because  the  subjects  were  not  equal  to 
the  art  than  because  the  art  failed  to  do  them  j  ustice.  Even  the 
comparatively  faded  figure  of  Charles  II.,  which  faces  the  spec¬ 
tator  as  he  enters  the  chantry,  is  startling  with  its  appearance  of 
reality. 


FRENCH  IN  THE  ARMY. 

TO  what  extent  it  is  necessary  that  officers  in  the  army  should 
possess  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  French  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  military  authorities  may  be  admitted  to  be  the  best 
judges.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Mr.  Childers  would  hardly 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  is  necessary  unless  they  had  seen 
strong  reason  for  doing  so.  If  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the 
flesh  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  examinations,  the  examina¬ 
tions  which  demand  it  are  scarcely  less  so  to  the  authorities  who 
are  responsible  for  seeing  the  army  properly  officered.  Every  fresh 
subject  introduced  brings  with  it  some  fresh  annoyance  in  the 
shape  of  the  additional  rock  that  it  places  in  the  way  of  candidates 
who,  if  this  requirement  could  have  been  dispensed  with,  might 
have  made  very  good  soldiers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  readers 
of  the  letters  which  have  passed  between  Lord  Morley  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Head-masters’  Con¬ 
ference  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  new  demand  which  it 
is  proposed  to  make  upon  candidates  is  simply  part  of  that 
perverse  system  of  competition  which  is  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  stupid  young  men  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
They  will  be  tempted  to  ask,  with  their  grandfathers,  where 
is  the  use  of  all  this  parleyvooing  ?  Those  who  can  take  a  less 
immediately  interested  view  of  the  question  will  not  suspect 
either  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any 
pedantic  straining  after  an  ideal  perfection  in  military  education. 
The  War  Office,  they  will  feel  sure,  has  had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  an  English  officer  is,  or  may  be,  decidedly  more  useful  to  the 
country  when  he  can  speak  French  than  when  he  cannot,  and  in 
this  conviction  they  will  rest  content. 

When  we  pass  to  the  method  by  which  the  War  Office  proposes 
to  get  what  it  wants,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  thus  confidently. 
Lord  Morley  informs  Mr.  Bell  that,  at  a  date  hereafter  to  be  fixed, 
a  knowledge  of  French,  both  scholastic  and  colloquial,  will  be 
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made  obligatory  on  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  army,  and  requests  him  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Conference  of  Head-masters,  and  to  favour  the 
Gommander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  State  with  any 
suggestions  which  he  may  think  fit  to  offer  in  reply.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  announcement  that  a  knowledge  of 
French,  both  scholastic  and  colloquial,  is  hereafter  to  be  required 
from  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  army  is  made  in  some¬ 
what  too  peremptory  a  tone  to  tempt  Head-masters  to  say  more 
on  the  subject  than  they  could  help.  The  suggestions  asked  for 
are  evidently  meant  to  be  suggestions  how  the  change  can  best 
be  carried  out  in  practice.  Their  opinions  upon  tho  merit  of 
the  change  are  not  invited.  What  the  War  Office  chiefly 
cares  to  know  is  how,  and  still  more  how  soon,  it  may  be  in¬ 
troduced.  The  Head-masters  have  not  allowed  themselves  to 
be  deterred  by  this  unusual  decisiveness  from  stating  their 
objections  to  the  proposal  itself.  There  are  only  a  very 
few  of  them  who  either  profess  to  be  satisfied  with  tho 
arrangements  at  present  existing  in  their  schools  for  giving  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  colloquial  French,  or  to  see  their  way  to 
making  such  alterations  in  those  arrangements  as  would  enable 
them  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  War  Office  hereafter  any  better 
than  they  do  now.  The  majority,  not  merely  in  numbers, 
but  in  weight  of  experience,  say  frankly  that  what  the  War 
Office  wants  cannot  be  gained  at  a  public  school,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  candidates  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  produce 
it  until  they  have  had  time  to  gain  it  after  leaving  school. 
They  suggest  that,  instead  of  a  knowledge  of  colloquial  French 
being  demanded  from  candidates  for  admission  to  Woolwich 
or  Sandhurst,  the  examination  in  it  should  be  postponed  until 
the  time  that  the  candidate  is  about  to  receive  his  com¬ 
mission,  a  plan  which  would  allow  a  residence  of  some  months 
in  France  to  be  included  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  Head-masters  for  preferring  their  own 
scheme  to  that  proposed  by  the  War  Office  seem  to  us  to  be  con¬ 
vincing.  The  postponement  of  the  examination  in  colloquial 
French  will  allow  of  greater  proficiency  being  gained  in  it,  and 
will  not  entail  on  the  candidate  the  loss  of  more  valuable  know¬ 
ledge.  In  both  these  respects  the  plan  proposed  by  the  War  Office 
is  open  to  serious  objection. 

“  In  a  public  school  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  class  teaching 
are  such  as  to  make  a  training  in  colloquial  French  practically 
impossible.”  This,  Mr.  Bell  says,  is  the  conviction  of  the  most 
experienced  Head-masters.  But  for  an  article  in  the  Times  of 
Monday  we  should  have  thought,  indeed,  that  their  testimony  was 
hardly  needed  to  establish  it.  The  Times,  however,  is  clearly  not 
of  this  opinion.  It  attributes  the  fact  that  “  oftener  than 
not  the  schoolboy  of  seventeen  cannot  string  together  an  ordi¬ 
nary  French  sentence,  while  his  younger  sister  can  pilot  the 
family  through  the  Continent,”  to  a  bad  tradition.  A  truer 
account  of  the  matter  is  that  the  difference  is  accounted  for 
by  the  difference  in  the  trainings  the  brother  and  sister  have 
■severally  undergone.  However  little  a  girl  lias  been  taught,  she 
has  usually  been  taught  French ;  and  the  method  in  which  she  has 
learned  it,  though  often  very  ill  suited  to  give  her  any  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  scholastic  French,  has  been  fairly  well  suited  to  teach  her 
colloquial  French.  Whether  at  school  or  at  home,  she  has  had  a 
French  governess,  to  whom,  if  she  speaks  at  all,  she  must  speak  in 
French ;  and  she  has  probably  been  forbidden  to  use  any  other 
language  in  school-room  conversation.  If  schoolboys  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  system  they  might  equally  profit  by  it,  and  the 
writer  in  the  Times  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  framing 
a  model  set  of  rules  for  making  French  the  sole  medium  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  cricket-field  or  on  the  river,  and  the  language 
through  which  the  other  subjects  taught  in  the  school  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  boys.  As  regards  the  first  object,  however, 
it  is  possible  that  boys  might  be  less  easily  made  to  talk  French 
while  at  play  than  girls  have  been  during  the  sober  recreation  of 
walking  or  needlework.  As  regards  the  second,  we  own  to  some 
doubt  whether  in  the  improvement  that  girls’  education  is  now 
undergoing  this  ability  to  speak  French  more  fluently  than  cor¬ 
rectly  will  not  tend  to  disappear.  As  often  as  not,  it  was  the  one 
scanty  harvest  reaped  from  ground  which  in  other  respects  was  pretty 
much  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  Now  that  other  crops  have  to  be  raised 
on  it  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  not  crowd  out  the 
one  which  has  till  lately  held  almost  undisputed  possession. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  opinion  of  the  Head-masters,  as 
collected  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  that  the  effort  to  give  boys  at  public 
schools  the  necessary  expertness  in  colloquial  French  would 
certainly  entail  the  sacrifice  of  time  urgently  needed  for 
“  subjects  of  much  greater  educational  talue,”  and  that  the 
end  attained  by  this  sacrifice  would  be  attained  much  more  easily 
and  surely  without  it.  The  utmost,  they  say,  “  that  schools  could 
do  as  far  as  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  con¬ 
cerned  would  be  to  attain  imperfectly  by  the  labour  of  years  what 
can  be  effected  in  a  very  short  time  in  the  country  itself.”  What 
schools  can  give  is  “  a  sound  training  in  French  grammar,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  dictation,  and  composition.”  They  can  prepare  a  young  man 
for  learning  to  talk  French,  but  they  cannot  teach  him  to  talk 
French.  But  this  preparation  will  have  two  advantages  of  its 
own.  In  the  first  place  it  will  make  such  colloquial  facility  as  a 
young  man  may  afterwards  acquire  a  solid  and  permanent  posses¬ 
sion.  He  will  know  the  language  instead  of  merely  knowing  how 
to  say  certain  things  in  the  language.  In  the  next  place,  it  will 
have  a  genuine  educational  value.  “  Scholastic”  French  can  be 
made  to  render  the  learner  very  much  the  same  service  that  his 


companions  are  getting  from  “  scholastic  ”  Latin  or  Greek, 
whereas  colloquial  French  yields  him  nothing  in  the  process  of 
getting  familiar  with  it,  useful  as  it  undoubtedly  is  hereafter. 

There  is  a  further  objection  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  War 
Office  in  the  fact  that  parents  would  very  soon  find  out  whether 
their  sons  were  learning  to  talk  French,  and  if,  as  tho  Head-masters 
predict,  it  turned  out  that  their  progress  at  school  was  exceedingly 
slow,  they  would  not  be  long  in  removing  them.  “  The  attempt 
to  make  colloquial  French  obligatory  on  entrance  to  the  army 
would  cause  candidates  to  leave  the  public  schools  a  considerable 
time  before  the  period  of  the  examination  to  seek  special  tuition  in 
England,  or  more  probably  on  the  Continent.”  This  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  “  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion,”  but  the  truth  of  it  is  so 
obvious  that  no  such  consensus  is  really  necessary  to  establish  it. 
A  year  or  two  before  the  ordinary  time  of  leaving  school  a  boy 
would  go  abroad  with  his  parents,  and  be  put  through  his  paces 
at  tables-d’hote,  at  booking-offices  and  on  board  steamers, 
in  passages  of  arms  about  luggage  and  in  remonstrances  against 
overcharges  in  the  bills.  When  he  broke  down  under  the  ordeal, 
the  father  and  mother  would  agree  that  it  was  useless  to  keep  him 
at  school  to  learn  French  when — “  as  the  Times  says,  my  dear  ” — 
his  younger  sister,  whose  education  has  really  cost  next  to 
nothing,  can  talk  it  very  much  better.  Common  sense  would 
point  to  sending  him  abroad  for  a  few  months  for  this  special 
purpose,  and  this  special  purpose  would  in  all  probability  be 
attained.  But  it  would  not  be  attained  without  a  far  more  than 
corresponding  sacrifice.  He  “  would  lose  precisely  the  most 
valuable  period  of  public  school  life,  when  a  boy  rising  to  the 
top  of  the  school  receives  the  most  able  and  experienced  teaching, 
and  is  also  being  trained  to  bear  public  duties  and  responsibilities.” 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  examination  in  colloquial  French  is 
postponed  till  after  the  candidate  is  ready  to  receive  his  com¬ 
mission,  this  residence  abroad  can  readily  be  inserted  into,  or  im¬ 
mediately  follow,  his  Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  course.  During  this 
interval  he  will  be  likely,  under  any  circumstances,  to  spend  some 
time  with  a  crammer ;  and,  as  no  class  of  salesmen  adapt  themselves 
with  more  readiness  to  the  public  wants,  the  moment  there  is  a  demand 
for  crammers  living  abroad  the  difficulty  will  be  to  find  a  crammer 
left  in  England.  They  will  migrate  in  flocks  during  the  interval 
of  notice  which  the  War  Office  will  give,  and  at  the  end  of  it  be 
found  building  swimming-baths  at  Boulogne  or  boathouses  for  out¬ 
riggers  at  Tours.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  War  Office  will  be 
convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  the  Head-masters,  and  not  adopt, 
either  hastily  or  at  leisure,  a  change  of  system  which,  as  the  military 
authorities  themselves  seem  to  suspect,  will  “  have  the  effect  of 
excluding  from  the  army  that  most  valuable  class  of  English  gen¬ 
tlemen — the  young  men  who  have  passed  through  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.” 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

\\J ITIIIN  the  last  few  years  electric  lighting  has  made  great 
v  V  advances.  The  improvements  which  have  turned  a  brilliant 
laboratory  experiment  into  a  thing  of  everyday  use  and  commercial 
value  have  been  of  two  kinds — improvements  in  the  lamps  which 
produce  the  light  by  converting  energy,  in  the  form  of  electricity 
of  current,  into  radiant  energy  in  the  form  of  light,  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  means  of  obtaining  electric  currents  from  other  forms 
of  energy.  At  the  present  time  we  have  for  the  production  of 
the  intensely  brilliant  lights  which  are  coming  into  more  and 
more  general  use  for  out-of-door  illumination  many  excellent 
lamps,  and  five  or  six  well-known  forms  of  “  dynamo  ”  electric 
machines,  which  convert  energy  of  motion  (generally  supplied  by 
a  steam-engine)  into  electricity.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the 
form  of  electric  light  most  generally  known — the  arc  light — in 
which  two  pencils  of  hard  carbon  are  put  in  the  electric  circuit, 
allowed  to  touch,  and  then  drawn  slightly  apart,  when  between 
them  appears  a  band  of  intensely  heated  matter,  which  gives 
the  most  brilliant  light  known.  When  the  advantages  of  electric 
lighting  on  this  large  scale  became  generally  known,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  lighting  such  spaces  as  are  to  bo  found  in  ordinary 
dwelling-houses  by  the  new  method  naturally  became  one  of 
public  interest.  There  are  several  points  which  must  be  here 
considered:  the  arc  lights  on  a  large  scale  are  cheap,  the 
quality  of  the  light  is  good;  there  is  no  consumption  (under 
proper  conditions)  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  giving  out  of 
noxious  gases.  Against  these  advantages  for  domestic  purposes 
we  must  set  the  facts  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  an 
arc  light  of  sufficiently  small  power  for  ordinary  rooms,  that  small 
arc  lights  are  expensive,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  light  is  too 
dazzling  from  its  very  whiteness.  However,  electricians  had 
another  string  to  their  bow  in  the  principle  of  lighting  by  incan¬ 
descence.  If  an  electric  current  is  passing  through  a  conductor  it 
heats  it  more  or  less,  more  heat  being  produced  if  the  conductor 
is  bad  or  offers  a  high  resistance  to  the  current  than  if  it  be  good 
and  offer  but  a  low  resistance  ;  and  by  suitably  adjusting  current 
and  resistance  the  conductor  may  be  made  so  hot  as  to  become 
a  source  of  light.  Some  time  ago,  in  noticing  Mr.  Edison’s 
alleged  inventions,  we  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
form  of  light ;  we  may  go  over  the  old  ground  again  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  first  germ  of  the  modern  forms  of  incandescent 
lights  was  probably  due  to  Mr.  Swan  of  Newcastle,  who  em¬ 
ployed  as  his  source  of  light  a  thin  thread  of  carbon,  which  the 
current  raised  to  a  white  heat,  and  which  he  enclosed  in  a  glass 
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globe  exhausted  in  order  to  prevent  the  oxygen  of  the  air  at¬ 
tacking  the  carbon  fibre,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prevent  the  carbon 
from  burning.  At  the  time  when  these  experiments  were  first 
made  less  was  known  than  at  the  present  day  of  the  various  modes 
of  preparing  hard  carbon  suitable  for  such  lamps.  The  appliances 
for  exhausting  the  globes  were  not  so  perfect,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  the  leaking  of  air  not  so  well  understood. 

After  Mr.  Edison  had  repeated  all  or  most  of  Mr.  Swan’s  former 
experiments  under  the  firm  impression  that  he  was  making  per¬ 
fectly  new  inventions,  Mr.  Swan  again  attacked  the  subject. 
Between  the  times  of  his  first  and  second  sets  of  experiments  the 
attention  of  physicists  had  been  much  turned  to  the  phenomena  of 
electric  discharges  and  of  the  action  of  radiant  energy  in  very 
high  vacua,  so  that  they,  their  assistants,  and  the  philosophical 
instrument-makers  had  been  working  hard  at  solving  the  problem 
of  how  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  very  high  vacuum  in  a  glass 
vessel,  through  the  walls  of  which  metal  wires  were  passed, 
the  result  being  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
details  of  the  construction  of  the  lamp  were  removed.  The 
growing  demand  for  carbons  for  the  arc  lights,  the  use  of  carbon 
for  telephone  transmitters,  of  the  form  both  of  Professor  Hughes's 
microphone  and  Mr.  Edison's  carbon  transmitter,  had  led  to  much 
study  and  investigation  of  different  methods  of  preparing  carbon 
and  of  different  materials  from  which  to  obtain  it. 

With  improved  appliances  and  with  increased  information,  it 
was  not  long  before  Mr.  Swan  was  able  to  bring  a  working  lamp 
before  the  public  which  the  improved  dynamo  machines  could 
work  at  not  too  extravagant  a  cost.  Indeed,  Mr.  Swan  has 
already  obtained  more  light  from  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of  | 
gas  by  using  a  gas  engine  to  drive  the  dynamo  machine  supplying 
his  lamps  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  gas 
burnt  in  ordinary  gas-burners,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  incan¬ 
descent  electric  lights  must  of  necessity  be  more  expensive  than 
those  of  the  arc  form.  Notwithstanding  this  economy,  the  light 
must  be  far  more  expensive  than  gas,  for  to  the  cost  of  obtaining 
power  must  be  added  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  machinery,  and  an 
annual  charge  for  its  wear  and  tear,  together  with  interest  on  the 
outlay  for  wires,  &c.,  and  a  further  cost  for  renewing  the  lamps 
from  time  to  time.  However,  if  the  light  be  used,  great  advan¬ 
tages  are  obtained.  There  is  absolutely  no  burning  up  of  the  .air, 
and  no  escape  of  poisonous  gas,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  every 
other  known  form  of  house  light  (with  the  exception  of  the  globe 
gas  light,  which  is  expensive  to  fit,  and  about  which  the  insurance 
offices,  we  believe,  raise  great  difficulties).  There  is  also  very 
little  heat.  The  light  is  beautiful  in  quality,  being  very  like  that 
given  by  Sugg’s  Argand  burners,  and,  above  all,  it  is  perfectly 
steady.  Again,  when  once  the  fittings  are  in  place  and  the  electric 
current  supplied,  there  is  no  necessity  for  skilled  attendance.  The 
glass  globes  only  require  dusting  now  and  then  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  household  work,  and  should  a  lamp  become  defective 
it  can  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  as  easily  and  by  the  same  means 
as  a  half-burnt  candle  can  be  changed  for  a  whole  one. 

We  have  dwelt  at  this  length  on  Mr.  Swan’s  lamp  before 
passing  on  to  consider  others,  not  only  because  to  him  belongs  the 
credit — as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  give  credit  to  any  one  man  for  an 
invention  in  these  days  of  rapid  discovery  and  quick  application 
of  discoveries — of  the  first  practical  application  of  the  incandescence 
of  refractory  conductors  of  high  resistance  to  the  production  of  a 
light,  but  also  because  his  light  has  now  stood  the  test  of  many 
months’  practical  use  under  the  close  observation  of  some  of  our 
most  eminent  men  of  science,  and  because  all  incandescent  lamps 
have  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages  as  Mr.  Swan’s,  the 
only  difference  between  one  system  and  another  being  in  first  cost 
and  durability  of  the  lamp.  Another  plan  which  has  had  some 
practical  trial  in  England  is  that  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  make  the  lamp  cheaper  than  Mr.  Swan’s  by  using 
carbon  and  copper  wire  to  make  the  connexions  with  the  glowing 
carbon  filament,  instead  of  using  platinum  wire  for  the  whole  length, 
and  has  succeeded  to  some  extent,  though  we  venture  to  think  that  in 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  increased  expenditure  for  labour, 
owing  to  the  somewhat  complicated  design  of  the  lamp, will  swallow 
up  more  than  the  saving  in  materials.  Mr.  Fox  has  also  introduced 
other  improvements  in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Yet  another 
system,  the  Maxim  light,  which  we  believe  has  satisfactorily  stood 
the  test  of  practical  work  in  America,  has  recently  been  exhibited 
in  London.  The  carbon  fibre  used  is  made  from  cardboard,  a 
material  which  failed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Swan  and  Mr.  Edison, 
but  it  is  now  used  under  new  conditions  ;  the  globe  is  not  only 
exhausted  of  air,  but  is  filled  with  the  vapour  of  some  hydrocarbon 
and  re-exhausted,  this  operation  being  performed  several  times, 
and  at  the  last  exhaustion  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  is 
allowed  to  remain.  The  inventors  say  that  this  vapour  deposits 
fresh  carbon  on  the  filament  in  any  place  which,  by  being  too 
thin,  becomes  unduly  heated,  and  that  thus  a  system  of  automatic 
repair  is  kept  up  in  the  lamp  for  a  time  ;  for  they  do  not  claim  an 
indefinite  life  for  their  lamp,  though  they  say  it  will  last  eight  or 
nine  hundred  hours.  In  addition  to  this,  the  method  of  fixing 
the  carbon  filament  to  the  conducting  wires  is  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  ;  and  it  is  also  asserted  that,  by  means  of  a  new  composi¬ 
tion,  copper  wire  instead  ot  platinum  may  be  used,  and  sealed  even 
more  perfectly  to  the  glass.  They  also  exhibit  a  very  ingenious 
and  effective  current  regulator,  which  enables  them  with,  sav  1 30 
lamps  in  circuit,  to  use  any  number  of  them,  from  one  up  to  the 
full  complement,  and  insure  an  equal  brilliancy  from  each. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  electricity  is  to  be  given  to  us. 
As  yet  there  is  only  one  economical  method  of  obtaining  such 


currents  of  electricity  as  are  wanted  for  lighting  purposes— that  is,, 
by  a  dynamo  machine  turned  by  “  power  ”  of  some  kind.  In  many 
places  it  is  possible  to  obtain  water  power,  and  hence  very  great 
economy ;  but  in  towns  we  must  generally  use  the  steam-engine 
or  the  gas-engine.  There  are  two  ways  of  supplying  the  current 
thus  obtained — one  is  from  some  central  station  of  great  power, 
by  means  of  insulated  conductors  branching  off  to  the  houses  of 
consumers ;  and  the  other  is  for  each  consumer  to  make  his  own 
electricity  on  the  premises^  Now  in  the  case  of  London  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  laying  the  conductors  are  very  great. 
Their  first  cost  is  large,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  electric  engi¬ 
neering,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  properly  insulated  is  enor¬ 
mous.  Hence  a  large  cost  for  maintenance  is  inevitable.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  second  plan  is,  at  all  events  at  present,  tha 
more  practicable ;  and,  were  the  Gas  Companies  to  take  the 
matter  up  warmly,  the  introduction  of  these  lights  would  increase, 
their  revenues  instead  of  diminishing  them.  Their  expense  will, 
prevent  their  being  used  in  small  houses  ;  but  they  might  be  used, 
with  advantage  in  houses  with  large  reception  rooms,  which  are 
now  usually  lighted  with  oil  or  wax  candles,  hardly  ever  by  gas.. 
Were  these  rooms  lighted  by  electricity,  the  gas-engine  would, 
certainly  be  used,  as  it  requires  no  attendance  except  cleaning  and. 
oiling,  and  may  be  put  up  in  any  house  without  increasing  the 
rate  of  insurance.  If  the  Gas  Companies,  then,  fostered  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  lights  in  such  houses,  they  would  open  up  a  new 
market  for  their  gas,  and  might  also,  by  obtaining  a  very  smalt 
increase  of  their  powers  from  Parliament,  develop  a  new  branch  of' 
business  by  becoming  agents  for  the  lights  and  engines,  and  might 
even  erect  the  whole  plant  and  charge  a  rent  on  it,  instead  of 
compelling  the  consumer  to  buy  it  out  and  out. 


CHARLEMAGNE  IN  THE  “ARABIAN  NIGHTS." 

f  FHIE  terrible  old  man  who  has  suddenly  become  famous,  James. 
-A-  Carlyle,  used  to  stigmatize  the  Arabian  Nights  as  “  downright 
lies,”  and  sternly  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  such  unwhole¬ 
some  literature  into  his  house.  This  one,  at  least,  of  his  various- 
decided  opinions  has  more  reason  in  it  than  even  the  “  most  in¬ 
telligent  man  ”  his  son  ever  met  could  imagine.  No  book  has  put 
forward  so  many  false  pretensions  and  had  them  so  completely 
exposed.  The  history  of  the  intellectual  vicissitudes  of  him  whoi 
once  believed  in  the  Arabian  Nights  is  the  history  of  illusions 
dissipated.  There  was  a  time  when  we  believed  them  all  to  be- 
true  ;  then  for  a  longer  spell  we  thought  them  at  least  original  andi 
Arabian  ;  and  now  we  know  that  they  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  a  bundle  of  stolen  goods,  picked  up  in  Persia,  India,, 
Europe,  an  1  we  know  not  where,  and  merely  “dyed  garments, 
from  Bozra,”  dyed  with  Arabian  colours,  and  patched  here  and. 
there  with  the  fibre  of  the  date  palm.  The  Arabian  Nights  are 
a  palimpsest  of  the  folklore  of  the  world,  written  over  with  Kufic- 
characters.  Like  their  own  wonderful  stories  which  are  to  serve 
as  an  example  to  him  who  would  be  admonished,  they  are  written# 
in  letters  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  ultramarine ;  but  only  the  forms 
of  the  letters  are  Semitic — the  gold  and  the  ultramarine  come  from/ 
ultra  mare,  vastum,  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the  household 
tales  of  the  Aryan  race. 

Even  the  things  that  might  be  trusted  to  be  accurate  are  proved; 
untrustworthy.  It  is  only  a  month  since  “  the  good  Haroutt 
Alraschid,”  whom  the  Arabian  Nights  present  in  a  highly  favour¬ 
able  light,  was  shown  up  as  a  villain  in  the  brief  limits  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  article ;  and  other  pet  illusions  are  in  course  of  dissipation  in. 
the  same  quarter.  When  a  character  of  the  Thousand  and  One  ia 
not  destroyed  it  is  traced  to  a  foreign  source,  with  more  or  lesa 
success,  till  scarcely  a  fragment  remains  of  the  originality  or  truth¬ 
fulness  which  once  belonged  to  our  childhood’s  companion.  Butr 
when  we  have  once  made  up  our  minds  to  the  change,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  that  our  old  friends  are  not  all  we  thought  them,  it  is  not 
hard  to  become  reconciled  to  the  new  position.  The  Arabian 
Nights  do  not  lose,  but  gain,  when  they  are  shown  to  belong  to  tha 
same  stock  of  household  lore  which  has  delighted  the  childhood 
and  the  age  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Each  new; 
discovery  which  throws  light  on  the  sources  of  this  wonderful 
collection  of  stories  has  its  value  and  interest,  and  the  time  for 
genuine  regret  will  only  be  when  there  are  no  more  relations  to  be 
made  out. 

The  last  instalment  of  Arabian  Nights'  genealogy  comes  from 
Dr.  Bacher,  who  investigates  one  of  the  less  familiar  stories  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society.  Almost  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  hundred  of  these 
Nights  occurs  a  tale  which  Lane  did  not  think  worthy  of  in-r 
sertion  in  his  classical  translation,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
very  similar  to  two  other  tales,  both  of  which  were  included  in 
his  translation,  but  neither  of  which  were  among  the  best 
examples.  Dr.  Bacher,  however,  finds  a  special  interest  in  this, 
omitted  story,  and  his  reasons  are  worth  considering.  The  story 
is  entitled  “  Noureddin  and  Mary  the  Girdle-girl,”  and  runs 
somewhat  thus: — Mary  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  tha 
Franks,  who  brought  her  up  with  the  greatest  care.  She  was  the 
most  “  advanced  ”  youDg  lady  of  the  day,  and  was  not  only 
remarkable  for  her  learning  and  the  elegance  of  her  cali- 
graphy,  but  was  perfectly  accomplished  in  all  knightly  exer¬ 
cises,  and  was  as  renowned  for  the  use  of  the  spear  as  for 
that  more  feminine  instrument  which  served  to.  gain  her 
the  epithet  of  “  Girdle-girl,”  from  the  charming  taste  she  displayed 
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in  making  waistbands.  Kings  sought  her  hand  in  vain,  for 
her  father  loved  her  so  well  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  away 
from  her  one  instant.  Once,  when  she  was  very  ill,  she  made  a 
vow,  if  she  recovered,  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  a  certain  convent  on 
an  island.  She  was  on  the  way  to  fulfil  her  vow,  when  her  boat 
was  seized  by  Mohammedan  pirates,  and  she  herself  was  sold  as  a 
slave  in  Kairowan.  Here  she  nursed  her  master  so  devotedly  that 
he  promised  never  to  sell  her  to  any  one  she  did  not  like.  In 
accordance  with  this  promise  she  was  sold  in  Alexandria  to  a 
delightful  young  man,  Noureddin,  with  whom  she  remained  in 
the  utmost  happiness  for  a  while,  fill  the  wicked  old  one-eyed 
Vizier  of  the  Frank  king,  came  and  carried  her  back  to  her 
home.  Noureddin,  as  an  Oriental  lover,  of  course  followed 
her  to  Europe,  was  taken  prisoner,  but,  beiug  assigned  as  ser¬ 
vant  vo  some  church,  met  Mary,  who  came  thither  frequently 
for  pious  consolation.  They  resolved  to  fly  together,  but  were 
stopped  by  her  brother  and  turned  back.  Mary,  however,  slew 
her  brother  in  single  combat,  and  after  him  put  two  other 
brothers  to  the  sword,  and  the  lovers  once  more  fly  Eastward. 
Then  the  Frank  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Khalif,  the  Prince  of 
the  Faithful,  Ilaroun  Alraschid,  to  beg  him  to  seek  out  Mary  and 
send  her  back  to  her  father,  and  offering  in  return  half  Germany 
to  build  mosques  in  for  Moslem  colonists.  The  Khalif  caught 
the  refugees  at  Damascus,  and  had  them  brought  before  him  at 
Baghdad.  There  he  hears  their  story,  and  tells  them  the  request 
of  the  King  of  the  Franks ;  whereupon  Mary  speaks  thus  : — 

“O  Vicegerent  of  God  on  His  earth,  Upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  His 
prophet,  God  keep  calamity  far  from  thee  and  guard  thee  from  ill !  Thou 
art  God’s  vicar  on  earth,  and  thy  creed  is  the  true  and  enduring  religion, 
the  religion  of  Abraham  and  his  seed,  not  what  blasphemers  believe  in  wor¬ 
shipping  the  Messiah.  1  am  become  a  believer  and  acknowledger  of  the 
Unity,  I  worship  God  the  Blessed  ;  I  know  him  and  praise  him,  the  One. 
So  speak  I  before  the  Khalif ;  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  god  but  God, 
and  that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of  God,  God’s  servant  and  messenger, 
whom  He  hath  sent  with  the  guiding  and  the  religion  of  truth,  to  make  it 
triumph  over  all  other  creeds  in  spite  of  the  gainsaying  of  the  idolaters. 
...  Is  it  in  thy  power,  0  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  to  obey  the  blasphemer's 
letter  and  send  me  back  to  the  land  of  the  unbelievers,  where  they  worship 
other  gods  and  elevate  crosses  and  adore  idols?  If  thou  act  thus,  O  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,  I  would  hold  to  thy  robe  on  the  day  of  God’s  great  muster, 
and  complain  against  thee  to  thy  uncle’s  son,  God’s  prophet,  Mohammed, 
the  son  of  Abdallah,  on  that  day  when  neither  wealth  nor  children  may 
avail,  but  only  an  obedient  heart.” 

Haroun  could  not  withstand  her  entreaty,  and,  after  marrying  the 
lovers,  put  the  King  of  the  Franks’  ambassadors  to  death,  Mary 
herself  kindly  officiating  as  beadswoman.  Noureddin  has  bis 
relatives  brought  to  Baghdad,  and  all  live  happily  together  until 
the  arrival  of  the  terminator  of  delights  and  the  separator  of  com¬ 
panions. 

Mary’s  conversion  to  Islam  is,  of  course,  the  point  of  the  story, 
and  the  moral — the  counterpart  of  Wieland’s  Oberon — is  not  an 
uncommon  one.  The  very  next  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights  has 
the  same  moral,  and  both  remind  one  of  the  touching  story  of  the 
Christian  maiden,  whom  her  lover,  a  Mohammedan  sheykh,  finds 
stretched  senseless  on  the  ground  in  her  search  for  him,  as  Ferid- 
eddin  has  told  it: — 

There  lay  she  as  a  corpse :  nor  beauteous  head 
Bare  ’neath  the  cruel  sun  ;  her  little  feet, 

That  oft  had  borne  her  through  the  mazy  dance, 

Bare  on  the  sand  ;  her  eyes  in  deathly  trance, 

Her  wavy  locks  profaued  with  dust ;  her  sweet 
Lips  pale  and  dumb,  that  late  were  kissed  so  red. 

Slowly  the  dreamy  eye  regains  its  sight, 

The  wildly  beating  heart  dies  to  its  love, 

And  shelters  under  tears  that  fall  apace 

Upon  the  sweetly-sadlv  smiling  face 

And  feeble  lips  that  strive  awhile  to  move 

And  tell  their  burden  in  death’s  gathering  night : — 

“  Love's  ardent  longing  burns  away  my  soul ! 

Let  me  not  glow  beyond  a  severing  wall ! 

O  may  it  he,  that  in  a  life  renewed 
Within  Islam  I  may  attain  the  good  !  ” 

Slowly  she  spoke  the  mightiest  creed  of  all 
That  help  men  onwards  to  the  eternal  goal. 

“  My  strength  is  gone,  0  why  may  I  not  live  ? 

The  parting  comes — my  fading  senses  reel — 

From  this  earth  dwelling,  still  so  fair,  I  fly  : — 

Farewell,  my  sheykh,  my  master — love — good-bye  ! 

No  time — no  words — to  tell  thee  all  I  feel — 

Faiutness  o’ercomes  me — O  forgive,  forgive  !  ” 

And  as  she  spoke,  her  soul  to  heaven  fled, 

A  victim  rich  that  love  himself  did  slay. 

As  stormy  clouds  quench  the  sun’s  setting  red 
So  in  death’s  shadows  passed  sweet  life  away. 

But  the  curious  part  of  the  story  of  Noureddin  and  Mary  is  its 
European  character.  Mary  is  called  the  “  Girdle-girl,”  zonndria ; 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  zonndr  is  a  girdle  only  worn  by 
Christians  and  other  “  infidels,”  and  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the 
Greek  favdpiov.  Her  brother  is  called  Bertut,  which  is  a  very 
fair  attempt  at  Bertkold.  Convents  and  pilgrimages  are  referred  to, 
and  church  bells  ring  when  Mary  and  her  lover  meet.  These 
things  seem  certainly  to  point  to  a  European  source,  and  Dr. 
Bacher  believes  that  be  finds  the  original  in  the  story  of  Charle¬ 
magne’s  daughter  Emma  and  his  secretary  Eginhard,  as  related 
in  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Sagen.  The  parallel  is  supported  by  several 
points  of  detail,  as  well  as  by  The  similarity  of  the  outline.  The 
relations  of  the  pair  in  the  Oriental  version  are  very  remarkable. 
It  is  the  princess  who  carries  off  her  lover  and  defeats  and 
slays  the  pursuers.  Noureddin  apparently  acts  as  umpire  on  the 
occasion ;  and  when  Mary  asks  him  how  he  feels  before  battle, 


be  admits,  in  what  in  those  days  would  be  held  rather  coarse 
language,  that  he  feels  horribly  frightened.  Something  of  the 
same  character  is  given  to  Eginhard,  the  lover  of  Charlemagne's 
daughter  Emma ;  in  this  legend,  also,  it  is  the  lady  who  takes 
the  lead,  and  conceals  her  lover  under  her  cloak  as  they  fly 
to  the  retreat  where  Eginhard  is  to  lie  bidden.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  two  stories  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that 
Noureddin,  when  a  prisoner,  is  made  a  church  servant,  whilst 
Eginhard,  as  Erzcapellan,  belonged  to  the  ghostly  profession. 
Charlemagne's  love  for  his  daughter  was  well  known,  and  the 
father  of  Mary  is  also  celebrated  for  bis  paternal  affection. 
Charlemagne,  moreover,  was  actually  the  contemporary  of  Ilaroun 
Alraschid,  just  as  the  Arabian  Nights  make  the  father  of  Mar}-; 
and  there  is  a  story  of  an  embassy  sent  by  him  to  Baghdad,  which 
Dr.  Backer  accepts  on  (we  think)  insufficient  evidence,  though  he 
does  not  pretend  that  the  great  Karl  had  in  contemplation  any 
scheme  for  colonizing  Germany  with  Moslems.  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  stories  is  undoubtedly  very  striking,  and  there  is 
no  fundamental  unlikeliness  in  the  theory  of  an  Eastward  migration 
of  an  individual  legend.  The  Arabian  Nights  were  not  collected 
till  long  after  the  early  Crusades,  and  the  Christian  invaders  might 
well  have  carried  the  story  of  Emma  and  Eginhard  into  the 
camp  of  Saladin.  The  kings  of  the  East  came  to  Cologne,, 
and  Charlemagne  was  only  returning  the  compliment  in  repaying 
their  visit. 


YACHT  RACING. 

THE  yacht  racing  season  opened  inauspiciously  this  year  with 
a  dispute,  which  even  now  is  not  settled.  It  seems  that  the 
owners  of  the  principal  racing  yachts  were  so  worried  last  year  by 
having  to  sail  under  constantly  varying  regulations  and  by  the 
absurd  conditions  which  were  laid  down  by  some  Committees  that 
they  determined  not  to  race  this  season  at  any  regatta  at  which 
the  rules  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  were  not  accepted.  In 
May  it  was  announced  in  the  Field  that  the  Thames  matches 
would  be  very  dull  ones,  as  the  owners  of  the  Latona,  Florinda , 
Miranda,  Samcena,  and  other  vessels  had  agreed  not  to  enter  for 
any  races  round  the  coast  not  held  under  Y.  R.  A.  rules.  As 
need  hardly  he  said,  neither  the  R.  T.  Y.  C.  nor  the  N.  T.  Y.  C. 
recognize  these  rules.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  vessels  named, 
the  Samcena,  there  must  have  been  some  mistake,  as  she  sailed  in 
the  races  of  what  have  been  called  the  “  Boycotted  ”  clubs ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  her  owner,  Mr.  John  Jameson, 
junior,  would  have  broken  a  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  brother 
yachtsmen.  With  regard  to  the  other  vessels,  however,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  proved  to  be  quito  correct,  as  none  of  them  were 
entered  for  the  early  matches.  This  strike  on  the  part  of  yacht- 
owners  was  seemingly  viewed  with  great  concern  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  who  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  yacht-owners,  and  who  appear,  in  dealing  with  a 
rather  difficult  matter,  to  have  shown  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
and  to  have  been  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  make  all  fair 
concessions  to  legitimate  complaint.  In  one  respect  the  dis¬ 
contented  'yacht-owners  had  made  a  mistake.  No  statement 
of  their  very  just  complaiuts  reached  the  Committee  until 
after  the  general  meeting  of  the  Club.  Some  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  complained  of,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  Y.  It.  A., 
are  embodied  in  the  rules-  of  the  Club,  and  can  only  be  altered 
at  the  general  meeting.  The  Committee,  therefore,  had  no 
power  to  change  what  was  objected  to,  but  they  undertook  to 
consider  favourably  before  next  year  the  wishes  of  the  owners 
and  to  accede  to  them — i.e.  we  presume,  to  recommend  the 
necessary  alterations  of  rules — unless  there  were  cogent  reasons 
for  not  doing  so.  With  this  promise  the  yacht-owners,  who,  on 
their  side,  certainly  showed  no  obstinate  or  unconciliatory  spirit, 
were  satisfied,  and  what  threatened  to  be  a  painful  dispute  was 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  so  far  as  the  Royal  Thames 
Yacht  Club  was  concerned.  The  authorities  of  the  New  Thames 
Y’acht  Club  were,  however,  apparently  much  more  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  their  own  rules,  and  much  less  disposed  to  grant  fair 
demands  than  those  of  the  older  Club,  who  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  to  he  the  more  conservative  of  the  two.  The 
Committee  did  nothing,  and  the  matches  were  in  consequence  de¬ 
prived  of  all  interest,  while  the  Royal  Thames  had  a  fine  entry  for 
their  great  race.  Of  the  difficulty  which  thus  happily  ended  before 
this  hue  contest  we  should  not  now  have  spoken  had  it  not  been  that 
precisely  the  same  question  as  arose  between  the  yacht-owners  and 
the  Royal  Thames  is  now  pending  between  the  former  apd 
another  great  Club. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  owners  have  laid  before  the 
authorities  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  their  reasons  for  desiring 
a  uniform  code  of  rules,  and  that  the  matter  is  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  that  body.  Much  is  it  to  he  hoped  that  the  Committee 
at  the  Castle  will  show  the  same  sense  and  moderation  which 
were  shown  by  the  Committee  in  Albemarle  Street.  No  one  will 
accuse  the  latter  of  being  too  ready  for  innovation,  or  with  dis¬ 
regard  of  precedent ;  but,  without  being  in  the  least  anxious  for 
change,  they  have  been  able  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  change 
when  it  arose  and  the  fair  nature  of  the  demands  made  on  them. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  exception  can  be 
made  in  the  case  of  one  particular  club,  and  that,  if  the  Squadron 
is  to  insist  on  adhering  to  its  own  rules,  any  other  club  on  the 
coast  may  do  the  same.  The  distracting  variety  of  rules  and  the 
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great  trouble  caused  by  the  different  systems  of  measurement  have 
long  been  complained  of,  and  last  season  the  evil  became  quite 
intolerable.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee  of  theR.  Y.  S. 
will  not  fail  to  see  how  much  the  prestige  of  Cowes  will  be 
injured  if  they  simply  oppose  a  nolumus  to  fair  and  temperate 
demands  to  which  other  clubs  accede,  and  that  the  August  races 
will  not  be  made  utterly  tame  by  the  absence  of  the  best 
yachts. 

The  Thames  races  were,  owing  to  this  and  other  causes,  very 
poor  affairs.  Had  they  been  of  interest  we  should  have  spoken  of 
them  before,  but  there  was  literally  nothing  to  tell  of,  as  the 
one  match  which  promised  to  be  exciting  lost  all  its  attraction 
from  an  accident  which  happened  to  the  Sleutlihound  before  the 
start.  The  successes  of  the  so-called  ten-ton  Buttercup  created,  it 
is  true,  some  commotion,  but  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
really  remarkable,  since  it  was  in  no  way  wonderful  that  a  vessel 
of  twenty-two  tons'  displacement,  sailing  in  the  ten-ton  class,  should 
win  victories.  The  Latona  is  a  justly-admired  yacht,  but  the 
•chance  of  the  Latona  would  be  small  against  a  properly  modelled 
and  ballasted  racer  displacing  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  tons  of 
salt  water.  What  the  successes  of  the  Buttercup  truly  proved 
was  the  injustice  of  the  present  rule  of  measurement  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  taking  enormous  advantage  of  it.  That  this  cutter  is  a 
good  and  well-designed  vessel  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  and 
indeed  she  proved  it  well  in  the  race  against  the  twenties  and  the 
Maggie ,  but  in  the  ten-ton  class  she  does  not  race  against  equals, 
and  what  has  been  done  in  building  her  might  be  done  with  equal 
..success  on  a  larger  scale.  If  a  capitalist,  to  whom  a  few  thousands 
more  or  less  were  a  small  matter,  were  to  build  a  big  yacht  with 
proportions  as  close  to  those  of  the  Buttercup  as  racing  waters 
allow,  he  would  probably  be  able  to  hoist  a  considerable  number 
of  flags  at  the  conclusion  of  each  season — so  long  as  the  present 
rule  of  measurement  remained  in  force. 

The  well-managed  Harwich  regatta,  which,  unlike  some  of  the 
other  regattas,  happily  occupied  its  usual  place  in  the  list  of 
‘‘yachting  fixtures,”  was  made  terribly  dull  by  Harwich  calms, 
though  the  tiny  breath  of  wind  that  blew  for  a  short  time  was 
enough  to  show  how  much  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  Watson’s 
latest  achievement,  the  forty-ton  May,  a  vessel  not  quite  of  the 
Buttercup’s  proportions,  but  still  not  modelled  with  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  venerable  measurement  rule.  On  the  sail  home  the 
Daphne,  a  Clyde  cutter,  which  has  not  done  much  before  this 
season,  achieved  a  remarkable  triumph.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
repeat  it,  however,  in  the  match  sailed  on  June  17  th,  fora  prize 
of'  look,  very  liberally  presented  to  the  Royal  London  Yacht 
Club  by  Sir  Curtis  Lampson.  This  race,  sailed  over  a  new  and 
well-planned  course  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  was  in  one 
respect  of  unusual  interest,  as  the  Florinda  and  Latona  met  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  During  the  winter  the  latter  yacht 
has  undergone  the  same  alterations  as  the  Florinda  underwent 
the  winter  before  last — that  is  to  say,  she  has  had  a  conside¬ 
rable  quantity  of  lead  bolted  on  to  her  keel  and  her  sail  area  in¬ 
creased.  She  did  not  at  all  distinguish  herself  on  this  day,  as 
she  was  completely  beaten  by  the  Miranda,  which  came  in 
considerably  ahead  both  of  her  and  of  the  Florinda,  after 
sailing  a  very  good  race.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  when 
there  was  more  wind,  the  Latona  showed  how  greatly  she  had 
been  improved  by  judicious  ballasting  and  increased  canvas. 
Sailing  against  the  Florinda  in  a  strong  breeze,  she  beat  the  re¬ 
nowned  yawl  by  no  less  than  thirteen  minutes  over  a  forty- 
four  mile  course,  achieving  a  victory  which  seems  likely  to  be 
succeeded  by  many  others,  for,  in  the  magnificent  race  from  the 
Nore  to  Dover,  which  took  place  on  the  day  succeeding  that  of  the 
match  just  mentioned,  the  improvement  in  her  power  of  sailing 
was  made,  if  possible,  yet  more  manifest.  Headed  for  awhile  by 
the  Miranda,  she  passed  that  vessel  without  difficulty  when  the 
sheets  were  got  in,  and  beat  in  splendid  style  against  a  strong  breeze 
with  some  sea  from  the  North  Sand  Head  lightship  to  Dover.  If, 
however,  her  performance  was  calculated  to  increase  the  confidence 
in  lead  keels  which  is  now  so  generally  felt,  that  of  another  yacht, 
the  Samosna,  which  carries  an  enormous  quantity  of  outside  lead, 
was  such,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  cause  some  scepticism.  This 
cutter  had  considerable  difficulty  in  passing  the  Miranda,  and  only 
came  in  some  three  minutes  and  a  half  ahead  of  her.  The 
schooner,  which,  it  should  be  observed,  has  also  undergone  treat¬ 
ment  during  the  winter,  sailed  to  perfection,  and  if  the  official 
times,  which  differ  from  those  given  in  some  of  the  papers,  were 
correct,  was  within  her  time  of  both  the  cutter  and  the  yawl,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  YT.  R.  A.  scale,  and  would,  therefore,  have  taken  the 
first  prize  had  there  been  rig  allowances.  The  Ciuque  Ports’  yawl 
and  schooner  matches  served  to  show  still  further  how  much  better 
in  a  good  breeze  the  Latona  and  Miranda  are  than  they  were. 
The  former  ran  away  from  the  Florinda,  coming  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ahead  of  her,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Miranda  made  it  clear 
that  when  there  is  wind  the  Egeria  has  not  a  chance  against  her, 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  smaller  vessel  drew  away  more  and  more 
as  the  wind  grew  stronger.  It  is  worth  notice  that  these  fine 
contests  were  described  in  the  Times  by  a  reporter  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  seamanship  and  yacht  racing  as  to  speak  of  the 
schooners  as  reaching  out  on  the  first  round  to  a  buoy,  which  the 
yawls  sailing  at  the  same  time  had  to  make  a  board  to  fetch, 
and  to  describe  a  yacht  which  in  a  strong  breeze  was  nearly 
eleven  minutes  behind  her  antagonist  at  the  finish  as  close  in  her 
wake. 

Brilliant  races  were  succeeded  by  a  very  dull  one,  as  the  sail  to 
Boulogne  and  back  was,  owing  to  calms  and  light  winds,  a  tedious 


affair.  The  Plymouth  regatta  was  spoilt  by  being  fixed  too  near 
the  Dover  regatta,  or,  as  perhaps  would  be  said  at  Plymouth, 
by  the  unreasonable  conduct  of  the  Dover  people,  who  insisted  on 
keeping  the  racing  yachts  till  the  beginning"  of  this  week.  On  the 
first  day  the  Samcena  sailed  against  the  once  famous  Neva,  and, 
of  course,  defeated  her.  On  the  second,  with  a  light  breeze  just 
the  right  way  for  a  cutter,  she  achieved  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Miranda. 

At  Falmouth,  in  a  light  and  very  uncertain  breeze,  the  Samcena 
was  again  successful,  while  the  Latona  only  saved  her  time  on  the 
Miranda  for  the  second  prize  by  two  seconds.  On  Thursday  the 
yawl  and  the  cutter  met  in  the  Mersey  the  famous  Vanduara, 
which  did  not  this  year  come  south  for  the  early  matches.  A 
strong  north-westerly  breeze  was  blowing  at  starting,  and  a  flying 
start  would  have  been  feasible ;  but  the  Committee  adhered  to 
their  programme,  and  in  consequence,  after  being  involved  in  some 
difficulties,  the  yachts  got  off  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  the 
Samcena  being  well  ahead  and  to  windward  of  the  Latona,  and  the 
yawl,  in  her  turn,  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  Vanduara,  and  to 
windward  of  her.  The  first-named  vessel  held  her  lead  through 
the  narrow  channel,  and  got  close  to  the  bar,  where  the  sea  was 
very  heavy.  Here  her  bobstay  fall  stranded,  and  she  had  to 
give  up.  The  Latona  made  such  bad  weather  of  it,  that  she  also 
had  to  turn  back,  while  the  Coryphee  and  May,  which  had  sailed 
for  the  forty-ton  match,  were  of  course  obliged  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  larger  yachts.  The  Vanduara  shortened  sail  when 
her  rivals  gave  up,  and  allowed  the  tide  to  take  her  across  the  bar. 
She  then  duly  sailed  over  the  course,  and,  passing  the  tiagboat  a 
few  minutes  after  five,  gained  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  her 
many  victories. 


TIIE  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

SINCE  the  Monetary  Conference  adjourned  in  May,  it  would 
seem  that  pourparlers  have  been  set  on  foot,  which  ought  to 
have  been  carried  through  before  the  Conference  met.  Two  great 
Governments,  like  those  of  France  and  the  United  States,  ought 
to  have  understood  that  a  change  in  the  monetary  systems  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  was  one  that  could  be  made  only  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  themselves.  Such  a  change  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
political  economy.  It  requires,  of  course,  accurate  economical 
knowledge ;  but  it  is  a  question  quite  as  much  of  politics  as  of 
economics.  It  depends  so  much  upon  the  habits  of  the  people 
concerned,  upon  their  feelings  and  even  prejudices,  and  it  also 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  degree  of  economical  development 
to  which  a  country  has  attained,  and,  consequently,  on  the  con¬ 
venience  of  commerce.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
the  proper  course  for  France  and  the  United  States  to  have  ascer¬ 
tained  how  far  the  several  great  Governments  would  go  with  them 
in  rehabilitating  silver.  And  this  ought  to  have  appeared  more 
clearly  incumbent  when  our  own  Government  refused  even  the 
invitation  to  the  Conference  unless  it  was  clearly  understood,  that 
by  accepting  the  Government  committed  itself  to  nothing.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  France  and  the  United  States  were 
misled  by  the  few  eminent  men  in  this  country  who  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  bimetallists,  and  thought  they  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  our  Government  sufficient  pressure  to  induce  it  to 
yield.  They  hurried  on,  therefore,  the  meeting  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  result  was  that  when  the  delegates  came  together, 
they  found  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  anything.  Their 
instructions  were  too  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and,  as  they  had  no 
authority  in  themselves  to  decide  upon  anything,  they  indulged  in 
the  vague  discourses  which  have  brought  the  Conference  into  not 
a  little  discredit.  It  became  plain  then  to  the  Ministers  of  France 
and  the  United  States  that,  unless  the  Conference  was  to  become 
ridiculous,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
British  Government.  The  prorogation,  therefore,  took  place  ;  and 
in  the  interval  it  would  seem  that  serious  proposals  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  Government,  the  answers  to  which  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Governments  taking  part  in  the  Conference. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Hol¬ 
land  were  willing  to  join  those  of  France  and  the  United  States  in 
establishing  bimetallism ;  that  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  on  the 
contrary,  inclined  towards  the  single  gold  standard,  and  that 
Austria  and  Russia,  being  as  yet  unprepared  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  were  careful  not  to  commit  themselves  to  any  definite  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  was,  however,  to  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom 
that  France  and  the  United  States  looked  to  decide  whether  the 
Conference  was  to  be  successful  or  not.  Our  Government  made 
known  its  decision,  even  before  the  Conference  met,  that  under  no 
conditions  would  it  alter  its  monetary  system.  It  offered,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  India,  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  that, 
for  a  number  of  years  to  be  agreed  upon,  India  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  coin  silver  freely,  as  she  has  done  in  the  past.  Germany 
also  made  an  offer  upon  its  part.  It  would  not  give  up  the  single 
gold  standard  which  it  had  obtained  at  great  cost,  and  after  much  ' 
trouble ;  but  it  would  undertake  not  to  sell  any  of  its  surplus 
silver  for  a  period  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties. 
When  at  last  it  should  begin  to  sell  silver  again,  it  would  further 
undertake  to  sell  only  such  quantities  as  the  market  could  absorb 
without  a  serious  decline  in  price.  Furthermore,  it  would  leave  in 
circulation  no  gold  coin  under  the  value  of  our  own  sovereign,  and 
it  would  re-coin  its  silver  pieces  of  the  same  weight  as  the  silver 
circulating  in  the  proposed  bimetallic  union  ;  that  is  to  say,  each 
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silver  piece  should  be  15J  times  as  heavy  as  its  equivalent  in  gold. 
Lastly,  it  offered  also  to  call  in  the  Treasury  notes  which  now 
circulate  in  Germany.  In  these  several  ways  it  would  absorb  a 
portion  of  the  silver  now  lying  idle,  and  it  would  also  relieve  the 
market  for  a  delinite  number  of  years.  The  proposals  of  both 
India  and  Germany,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,  were  yet 
deemed  such  as  would  admit  of  further  negotiation  bv  France 
and  the  United  States ;  but  it  was  considered  esseutial  that 
England  also  should  do  something,  and  the  difficulty  was 
to  find  what  that  something  should  be.  Our  Government  was 
quite  resolved  not  to  make  any  change  in  our  monetary  system, 
while  France  and  the  United  States  considered  it  necessary 
that  it  should  do  something  to  justify  them  in  the  eyes  of 
their  own  people  in  adopting  the  bimetallism  which  they  are 
anxious  to  establish.  At  last  a  proposal  was  made  by  one  of  the 
Spanish  delegates  which  seemed  to  open  the  way  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  By  the  Act  of  1844,  which  now  regulates  the  management 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  Bank  is  given  power  to  hold  in  silver 
one-fifth  of  the  bullion  which  it  keeps  against  its  note  issue. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Bank  has  not  availed  itself  of  this 
permission,  and  Senor  Y.  Prendergast  suggested  that  it  should 
undertake  again  to  hold  the  authorized  amount  of  silver  bullion. 
This,  together  with  the  Indian  offer,  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
such  a  concession  as  the  other  Powers  could  accept  from  England. 
It  would  seem  that  this  proposal  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
our  own  Government,  and  by  it  was  submitted  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  consideration.  The  Bank  is  understood  to  have  re¬ 
plied  that  it  would  be  inclined  to  make  the  promise  required  of  it 
provided  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United  States,  or 
either  of  them,  would  allow  of  the  free  mintage  of  silver.  The 
Bank,  as  is  well  known,  is  bound  to  cash  all  its  notes  in  gold.  If, 
therefore,  it  were  to  keep  a  portion  of  its  bullion  in  silver,  circum¬ 
stances  might  occur  in  which  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
it  to  change  this  silver  for  gold  in  order  to  cash  its  notes  and  give 
confidence  to  the  note-holders.  Unless,  therefore,  France  and  the 
United  States,  or  either  of  them,  stipulated  to  allow  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  for  all  the  world,  the  Bank  clearly  could  not 
undertake  to  keep  an  amount  of  silver  bullion. 

Three  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  course  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank,  two  of  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
absolutely  devoid  of  weight.  One  is  that  it  is  calculated  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  promoters  of  cheap  money.  Now  this 
argument  appears  to  us  very  much  of  a  piece  with  the  argument 
cf  the  total  abstinence  people  who  tell  temperate  men  that  they 
should  not  drink  wine  because,  by  doing  so,  they  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  drunkards.  Surely  men  of  business  and  men  of  affairs 
must  guide  their  conduct  by  other  considerations  than  these. 
They  are  too  doctrinaire  anywhere  out  of  the  schools.  Besides 
the  phrase — the  promoters  of  cheap  money — is  itself  open  to  ex¬ 
ception.  To  attempt  to  make  money  cheap  artificially  is,  no 
doubt,  quackery,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged  ;  but  cheap  money 
in  itself  is  a  desirable  thing,  and,  when  it  can  be  had,  promotes 
trade.  The  second  objection  is  that,  as  the  Bank  is  dependent 
upon  the  undertaking  by  two  foreign  Governments  always  to  keep 
their  mints  open  for  silver,  it  runs  a  risk  in  keeping  silver  which 
it  is  not  justified  in  running.  This  argument  would  apply  to 
such  a  multitude  of  transactions  that  it  has  no  force  in  the  case 
before  us.  Many  bankers  argue  that  United  States  bonds  are 
really  a  better  security  than  Consols,  because  they  are  largely 
dealt  in,  not  only  in  London  and  New  York,  but  iu  Amsterdam, 
Paris,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin  as  well ;  and  that  consequently, 
should  a  panic  occur,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  it  would 
extend  to  all  those  markets  at  the  same  time;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  holder  of  United  States  bonds  would  be  able  to  sell 
them  without  much  loss  somewhere,  whereas  Consols  have  no 
market  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  But  United  States  bonds 
have  value  solely  because  of  the  general  belief  that  the  United 
States  will  observe  the  obligation  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal 
of  its  bonds  when  they  fall  due.  It  might,  therefore,  gravely  be 
argued  that  no  man  is  justified  in  holding  United  States  bonds, 
because  war  or  some  other  terrible  accident  might  prevent  the 
United  States  from  fulfilling  their  obligations.  Again,  telegraph 
shares  constitute  a  very  large  and  valuable  property  widely  held 
by  the  British  public.  There  are  telegraphs  stretching  across  the 
Atlantic ;  there  are  telegraphs  uniting  this  country  with  India, 
China,  and  Australia.  In  case  of  a  war,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  all  these  telegraph  lines  might  be  cut,  and  that  the  property 
might  thus  become  valueless  for  years  together.  Are  we  then  to 
be  told  that,  because  a  war  or  some  other  catastrophe  might 
render  telegraph  shares  valueless,  a  careful  investor  is  not  justified 
in  putting  his  money  into  telegraph  shares  P  So  we  might  go  on 
through  the  whole  list  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  known  as 
“  international,”  and  say  that,  under  given  circumstances,  they 
might  be  rendered  valueless.  Nay,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
even  Consols  themselves,  in  case  of  a  war,  might  become  un¬ 
saleable.  Supposing  the  battle  of  Dorking  were  really  to  be  fought, 
and  that  a  foreign  enemy  were  in  occupation  of  London,  it  is 
probable  that  the  interest  on  Consols  would  not  be  paid.  Are  we 
to  say,  therefore,  the  Bank  of  England,  for  fear  of  what  might 
happen  in  case  of  a  war,  ought  not  to  hold  Consols?  The  argu¬ 
ment,  in  fact,  proves  too  much,  and  for  that  reason  is  of  no  force 
in  the  instance  before  us.  France  and  the  United  States  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  save  under  circum¬ 
stances  when  it  will  matter  little  what  metal  is  held. 

The  one  really  valid  argument  against  the  proposal  is,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  is  bound  to  cash  all  its  notes  in  gold  whenever 


required,  and  if  it  holds  in  silver  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  intended 
to  cash  the  notes,  it  does  not  possess  the  means  of  fulfilling  its 
obligations,  supposing  a  run  were  to  take  place  upon  the  Bank, 
and  its  notes  to  be  presented  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  It  is 
extremely  unlikely,  however,  that  there  ever  will  be  a  run  of  this 
kind  on  the  Bank  of  England.  Such  a  run  could  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  if  a  foreign  enemy  had  landed,  and  were  marching 
straight  upon  London  without  the  means  of  resisting  it.  And 
even  then  the  run  could  be  stopped  by  the  suspension  of  cash  pay¬ 
ments  and  by  declaring  bank  notes  legal  tender  in  all  transactions,  as 
no  doubt  would  be  done  in  the  case  supposed.  Under  all  ordinary 
conditions,  if  free  mintage  were  maintained  by  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  able — did  it  need  to 
do  so — to  despatch  its  silver  to  Paris  or  the  United  States,  send  it 
into  the  mints  there,  and  take  gold  in  return.  The  Bank,  there¬ 
fore,  is  fully  protected  against  loss  by  the  condition  upon  which 
it  insists  that  either  France  or  the  United  States  must  maintain 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Sir  It.  Peel  carefully  considered  the 
point  when  framing  the  Act  of  1844,  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
dissenting  from  the  conclusion  to  which  he  came. 


REVIEWS. 


FRANCE  AND  THE  FRENCH.* 

WE  intend  neither  an  excess  of  honour  nor  an  excess  of  in¬ 
dignity  to  Herr  Ilillebrarid  in  comparing  him  to  an  histo¬ 
rical  character  of  greater  notoriety,  and  also  of  greater  intellectual 
and  practical  powers.  lie  seems  to  have  taken  as  his  province 
the  profession  of  going  to  and  fro  on  the  earth,  and  of  walking  up 
and  down  in  it,  and,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  given  country, 
il  lui  (lit  son  fait — which  his  prototype  was  a  good  deal  too  warv 
to  do.  The  sense  of  a  mission  which  he  also  has,  and  which  his 
prototype  was  also  much  too  sensible  to  have,  attracts  towards 
him  sometimes  dislike,  but  more  frequently — and,  on  the  whole, 
more  justly — a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  He  shook  the  dust  of  Ger¬ 
many  off  his  feet  pretty  early,  but  he  has  carried  out  his  mission 
with  regard  to  his  native  country  in  a  manner  whicli  does  not 
seem  altogether  to  have  recommended  him  to  his  countrymen.  He 
has  descended  in  a  passing  manner  on  England,  and  has  done  us 
the  honour  to  read  us  lectures  on  our  xenomania,  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  literary  eminence,  &c.  These,  when  they  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  this  isle,  raised  inextinguishable  laughter — due,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  ignorance — -which  rather  drowned  the  sound  of  his  predi¬ 
cations.  He  has  of  late  established  himself  in  Italy ;  and  the 
Italians  will,  beyond  question,  one  of  these  days  have  their 
history,  present  condition,  and  future  fate  expounded  to  them 
from  the  professorial  chair  of  things  in  general  to  which  Herr 
Ilillebrand  has  elected  himself  by  his  own  acclamation.  But  the 
major  part  of  his  observant  faculties  have  been  devoted  to  France, 
and  the  book  now  before  us  lays  before  English  readers  the  result 
of  his  meditations  on  things  and  persons  French.  It  has  been 
noticed  more  or  less  cursorily  in  these  columns  in  its  other  dresses ; 
it  deserves,  perhaps,  a  fuller  notice  as  it  now  presents  itself,  very 
well  translated  into  English. 

The  plan  which  Herr  Ilillebrand  has  proposed  to  himself  is 
tripartite.  He  gives  his  experience,  and  the  opinions  which  he 
has  drawn  from  that  experience,  and  from  the  still  more  fertile 
source  of  his  interior,  in  reference  to  social  France,  literary 
France,  political  France.  He  is  most  copious  on  the  latter  head  ; 
but  his  copiousness  has  to  be  reduced  here  by  a  sterner  process 
than  in  either  of  the  other  cases.  For  Herr  Ilillebrand’s  book  was 
written  some  three  years  ago  ;  and  the  subsequent  course  of  events, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  rendered  his  political  lucubra¬ 
tions  altogether  worthless,  has  decidedly  flown  in  the  face  of 
them.  Herr  Ilillebrand  is  apparently  a  Bouapnrtist-Orleanist, 
regarding  M.  Thiers  as  the  last  hope  of  France,  and  such  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  M.  Thiers  as  MM.  Bullet  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  as 
the  second-best  hopes  now  that  M.  Thiers  was  dead.  France  has 
neglected  Herr  Ilillebrand,  and  has  gone  tele  baissee  into  the 
system  of  government  and  policy  most  opposed  to  that  which  he 
favours.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  his  review  of  her 
political  position  is  valueless,  but  it  ceases  to  possess  for  the  time 
the  great  merit  of  actuality.  Nevertheless,  it  has  its  interest. 
An  acute,  though  ill-balanced  and  partially  instructed,  intellect 
manifests  itself  in  all  Ilerr  Hillebrand’s  observations.  Every  now 
and  then  the  acuteness  gets  the  upper  hand  ;  every  now  and  thefi 
the  want  of  balance  manifests  itself  most  clearly.  Wo  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  regarding  either  M.  Rochefort  or  M.  Gambetta 
with  undue  favour;  but  a  writer  who  in  1881  deliberately  re¬ 
produces  the  following  sentence,  without  qualification  and  without 
alteration,  shows  his  fibre  very  clearly : — 

It  was  at  this  time,  too — 1866 — that  the  aristocratic  frondeurs  of  the 
Liberal  party  smiled  approvingly  on  the  coarse  attacks  and  indecent 
witticisms  of  a  quibbling  journalist  called  Henri  Rochefort,  and  applauded 
the  new  so-called  principle  of  irreconciliation,  a  clever  invention  of  an 
obscure  young  lawyer  named  Gambetta,  without  ever  considering  that  it  is 
impossible  to  condescend  to  such  alliances  with  impunity. 

There  is  great  wisdom  in  this  remark,  considered  from  ono 
point  of  view ;  considered  from  another  it  can  hardly  be  said 
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to  possess  much.  The  opinion  respecting  the  Ollivier  Ministry 
■which  Ilerr  Hillebrand  afterwards  expresses  shows  the  secret  ot 
his  inability  to  be  a  critic  of  politics.  ‘The  four  old  parties,’  he 
says,  (  were  represented  in  it  by  men  of  eminence.  Now,  consider¬ 
ing  the  fate  which,  according  to  the  invariable  experience  of  two 
entire  centuries,  waits  on  coalition  Ministries,’ the  mere  fact  which 
Herr  Hillebrand  mentions  might  have  been  sufficient  to  damn 
this  particular  Administration.  On  the  other  hand,  when  insight 
into  the  particular  affairs  of  the  moment  is  not  required,  Herr 
Hillebrand  can  sometimes  write  very  justly.  His  comments  on  the 
revolution  of  September  are  excellent,  and  might  be  taken  to 
heart  somewhat  further  north  than  France: — 

In  Paris  the  solidarity  of  feeling  between  the  country  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment — I  do  not  say  the  dynasty— is  so  completely  lost  that  no  one  suspects 
it  to  be  a  cowardly  or  even  a  dishonourable  act  to  desert  a  sovereign  in 
the  hour  of  misfortune,  even  when  the  misfortune  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  very  men  who  desert  him  and  who  know  that,  had  he  been  successful, 
they  would  have  lauded  him  to  the  skies.  .  .  .  1  he  curse,  ot  prolonged 

revolution  is  that  it  undermines  every  natural  sentiment  of  generosity  and 
devotion,  and  enables  sellish  passion  and  desire  to  prevail  over  the  better 
part  in  man.  .  .  .  What  matters  country  or  national  honour  or  the 

firm  accord  of  rulers  and  ruled  in  evil  times  ? 

What,  indeed?  Another  passage  further  on  is  an  excellent 
expression  of  the  wisdom  which  sometimes  may  be  found  in  the 
most  unpractical  of  politicians: — 

General  ideas  and  prejudiced  opinions,  a  quantity  of  unverified  catch¬ 
words,  at  best  two  or  three  principles  of  civil  law,  no  knowledge  of  books, 
a  certain  amount  of  information  gathered  from  reviews,  and  a  vast  deal  of 
newspaper  learning — such  is  the  mental  equipment  of  those  who  profess  to 
govern  a  great  Power  like  France  and  to  represent  her  abroad. 

Could  not  some  of  us  narrate  the  fable  with  a  slight  change  of 
name  of  other  persons  than  the  representatives  of  France  ?  It  is 
in  these  things — the  general  reflections  of  a  man  of  some  acuteness 
who  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  actual  contact  with  the  things 
and  persons  of  whom  he  writes  that  the  value  of  Herr  FLille- 
brand’s  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  France  consists. 

The  social  and  literary  parts  of  his  work  display  rather  different 
peculiarities.  In  the  former,  observation — unless  the  observer  can 
be  convicted  of  bad  faith,  of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  Herr 
Hillebrand — is  almost  the  first  and  last  requirement  which  can  he 
made  of  the  witness.  The  author’s  general  picture  of  French 
society  and  its  characteristics  is  tolerably  full,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  fair.  In  it,  as  in  every  picture  of  French  society,  the  remark¬ 
able  thriftiness  of  the  Frenchman,  and  his  tendency  to  se  cctser, 
has  great  prominence.  But  it  is  odd  that  Herr  Hillebrand  does 
not  bring  out,  ns  he  surely  might  have  done,  the  dangerous  sup¬ 
port  which  this  general  tendency  lends,  as  a  question  of  reaction,  to 
the  revolutionary  and  Bohemian  tendencies  of  the  nation  which  have 
done  and  doubtless  will  do  it  so  much  harm.  Nowhere  are  there 
so  many  regular  steadj'-going  persons  as  in  France,  nowhere  also 
are  there  so  many  refractaires  and  declasses.  The  latter  are  simply 
the  complement  of  the  former.  In  consequence  of  the  almost 
caste-like  delimitation  of  professions  and  classes  which  Herr  Iiille- 
brand  duly  mentions,  a  man  who  for  any  reason  drops  out  of  one 
becomes  at  once  a  pariah.  Politics  and  literature  are  the  only  second 
strings  possible  in  France,  and  the  latter  usually  has  to  he  taken  to  very 
young,  while  in  England,  and  still  more  In  America,  men  may  box 
the  compass  of  the  professions  without  either  losing  chance  or 
reputation.  A  noteworthy  part  of  Herr  Hillebrand's  book  is  his 
account  of  French  education,  which  is  very  full  and  on  the  whole 
very  accurate.  If  he  is  anywhere  unfair,  it  seems  to  us  to  he  to 
the  professors  of  the  provincial  faculties.  It  is  true  that  their  work 
is  anomalous ;  that  they  are  very  badly  paid ;  and  that  they  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  recruited  from  the  highest  classes.  But  the  admirable 
literary  work  which  has  constantly  been  produced  by  them,  and 
especially  in  the  shape  of  the  doctoral  theses,  upon  which  he  is 
especially  severe,  seems  to  redeem  the  class,  as  a  class,  from  dis¬ 
credit.  These  monographs  are  not  unknown  in  Germany  as  well 
as  in  France,  and  there  too  they  have  sometimes  produced  good 
work.  But  while  the  German  academic  monograph  is  too  often  a 
piece  of  mere  collation,  useful  enough  in  its  way  to  literature,  hut 
entirely  devoid  of  the  least  original  or  literary  merit,  the  doctoral 
theses  of  the  Sorbonne  for  the  last  forty  years  include  some  of  the 
best  and  soundest  literary  essays  that  Europe  has  had  during  that 
period. 

In  literary  criticism  proper,  Herr  Hillebrand  comes  wofully  short. 
He  is  altogether  the  man  of  a  parti pris.  The  eighteenth  century, 
according  to  him,  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  literature  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  (towards  its  close  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth) 
Germany.  The  last  forty  years  have  witnessed  a  terrible,  at  least  a 
“  serious  loss  of  intellectual  culture.”  From  this  point  of  view  he 
judges  everything.  Labiche  and  Sardou  are  not  to  be  named  in 
comparison  with  (whom  does  the  reader  guess  ?)  with  Scribe. 
Theophile  Gautier  is  “  a  fellow  who  has  given  himself  an  infinite 
deal  of  trouble  to  cut  some  badly-coloured  hits  of  glass,  and  perhaps 
a  couple  of  coloured  pebbles  into  a  thousand  facets.”  Edmond 
About  is  a  scribbler.  If  he  can  praise  anything  it  is  the  later 
French  criticism  whicli  includes  “  Montegut’s  depth  of  thought, 
Eenan’s  delicate  taste  and  unsurpassed  art,  Taine’s  bold  application 
of  method  and  rich  colouring,  Sarcey’s  open-minded  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  judgment,  and  Scherer’s  thorough  knowledge  and  honest 
endeavour  to  see  things  as  they  are.”  The  omission  of  M.  Paul  de 
St.  Victor  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  still  more  noteworthy  that 
almost  every  one  of  the  tickets  except  M.  Emile  Montdgut’s,  whom 
for  a  German  Herr  Hillebrand  is  fairly  qualified  to  judge,  is 
singularly  inappropriate.  M.  Renan's  delicate  taste,  as  applied  to 


Bdranger,  M.  Taine’s  method,  which  leads  him  to  fall  hack  on  a 
helpless  “  J’aitne  mieux  Alfred  de  Musset  que  Tennyson,”  M. 
Sarcey's  open-minded  judgment  of  anything,  no  matter  what,  that 
he  does  not  like,  and  M.  Scherer's  honest  endeavour  to  see  Baude¬ 
laire  and  Diderot  as  they  are,  compose  a  curious  critical  museum. 

Herr  Hillebrand’s  literary  shortcomings,  however,  have  been 
spoken  of  in  these  columns  before,  and  need  not  be  spoken  of 
again  at  any  length.  His  book  is,  on  the  whole,  certainly  an  in¬ 
structive  one,  because  the  testimony  of  a  foreigner  who  has  lived 
twenty  years  in  actual  contact  with  the  life  of  any  nation,  not  in  a 
ghetto  or  a  Leicester  Square,  is  always  instructive.  It  will  add 
to  the  knowledge  and  correct  some  of  the  views  of  those  who 
know  France  pretty  well  already.  Whether  it  is  altogether  safe 
reading  for  those  who  have  not  the  safeguard  of  previous  know¬ 
ledge  is  a  point  on  which  we  should  not  like  to  pronounce  by  any 
means  so  decidedly.  'The  author  seems  in  a  very  curious  way  to 
have  united  the  two  chief  delects  of  his  original  and  his  (for  a 
long  time)  adopted  country.  He  generalizes  with  the  most 
perilous  freedom,  and  he  deduces  with  the  most  perilous  fearless¬ 
ness.  He  is  thus  rather  an  interesting  person  to  watch  in  his 
evolutions  from  a  distance  than  a  safe  guide  in  whose  steps  the 
blind  and  the  lame  may  cheerfully  tread. 


JOHX  INGLESANT.* 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  an  interesting  and  remarkable  book 
has  been  rescued  from  a  position  in  which  it  could  not  da 
itself  justice.  John  Inglesant  first  appeared,  about  a  year  ago,  at 
Birmingham,  where  a  hundred  copies  were  privately  printed, 
mainly  for  circulation  among  the  friends  of  the  author.  Even 
under  these  conditions  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest  and 
attention  beyond  the  circle  for  which  it  was  originally  designed. 
But  it  deserved  a  larger  audience  than  could  be  thus  secured  to  it, 
and  its  publication  at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Macmillan  will  now 
give  it  that  launch  into  the  world  with  which  in  these  days  no 
book,  however  good,  can  dispense.  As  the  work  of  a  Birmingham 
manufacturer,  John  Inglesant  represents  a  degree  and  type  of  cul¬ 
tivation  in  our  great  industrial  towns  worthy  of  notice  on  many 
grounds.  Its  academic  calmness  of  tone  and  purity  of  style,  the 
amouut  of  antiquarian  and  historical  knowledge  displayed  in  it, 
together  with  its  pervading  philosophic  and  poetic  interest,  have 
little  in  common  with  what  the  general  mind  supposes  to  be  the 
brisk,  practical,  and  dogmatic  temper  of  business  life.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  too  much  to  say,  diffused  as  cultivation  now  is,  that  the  hook 
has  a  special  claim  to  notice  on  the  ground  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  authorship  and  appearance ;  hut,  taken  in  connexion  with 
its  real  merits,  these  circumstances  are  certainly  not  without 
interest  and  significance. 

John  Inr/lesant  is  an  historical  novel,  of  which  the  full  title 
runs  thus : — “  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  Mr.  John  Inglesant,  sometime 
servant  to  King  Charles  I. ;  with  an  account  of  his  birth, 
education  and  training  by  the  Jesuits,  and  a  particular  relation  of 
the  secret  services  in  which  he  was  engaged,  especially  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  late  Irish  rebellion  and  with  several  other  remark¬ 
able  passages  and  occurrences ;  also  a  history  of  his  religious 
doubts  and  experiences,  and  of  the  Molinists  or  Quietists  in  Italy, 
in  which  country  he  resided  for  many  years,  with  an  account  of 
the  election  of  the  late  Pope,  and  many  other  events  and  affairs.’' 
The  book  professes  to  he  the  mere  collection  of  a  series  of  papers 
relating  to  the  life  of  a  Royalist,  during  the  stirring  times  of  the 
Civil  Wars  and  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  not  a  novel  in  any 
proper  sense.  Mr.  Shorthouse  calls  it  a  romance,  perhaps  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  Hawthorne,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  title. 
The  word  seems  to  suggest  to  him,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  ta 
Hawthorne,  a  greater  latitude  of  poetic  and  imaginative  treat¬ 
ment  than  is  ordinarily  allowed  by  association  to  the  novel  proper. 
As  in  Transformation — Hawthorne’s  romauce  par  excellence — so 
in  John  Inglesant  the  interest  of  tlje  book  lies  in  delicate  study  of 
character  under  romantic  and  unusual  circumstances,  while  the 
glowing  Italian  landscape  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  story  is- 
framed  was  probably  chosen  for  the  same  reasons  as  led  Haw¬ 
thorne  to  construct  a  kindred  background  against  which  to  set  the 
weird  conception  of  Donatello.  The  subject  of  a  romance,  as  Haw¬ 
thorne  understood  the  word,  is  addressed  rather  to  the  few  than  to 
the  many,  and  appeals  to  a  more  subtle  and  unusual  range  of  feelings 
than  are  ordinarily  stirred  by  a  novel.  Therefore  it  may,  and  ought 
to  be,  clothed  in  a  more  highly-coloured  and  poetic  form  than  tradi¬ 
tion  allows  to  the  novel ;  it  may,  too,  be  more  discursive.  This,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Shorthouse  has  under¬ 
stood  his  title,  and  the  reader  who  makes  this  plain  to  himself 
beforehand  will  be  tolerant  of  the  weakness  he  shows  in  some  of  the 
most  necessary  qualities  of  the  novelist  proper.  The  book  ha3 
two  themes,  oue  artistic,  the  other  argumentative  and  philosophical. 
The  author’s  leading  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  trace  the  effect 
of  a  great  time  of  political  and  speculative  ferment,  such  as  was 
the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  upon  a  sensitive,  finely? 
wrought  nature,  deeply  veined  with  religious  mysticism,  fervent, 
devout,  tenacious,  and  yet  crossed  with  a  certain  fatal  feebleness, 
partly  traceable  to  physical,  partly  to  moral,  causes.  Mingled 
with  and  dependent  upon  this  first  theme  is  the  second,  which 
may  he  described  as  a  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  ideally 
conceived  as  the  halfway-house  and  meeting-place  of  the  religious 
aud  rationalizing  instincts  in  man,  against  the  great  mother  Church 
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of  Rome,  of  which  Inglesant  is  made  at  all  times  to  feel  the  strange 
potency  and  force,  and  which  he  only  escapes  joining  by  an 
accident.  The  first  theme,  with  its  ilamlet-like  intricacy  and 
suggestiveness,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  admirably  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Shortkouse.  The  second  has  escaped  in  his  hands  from  lie 
commonplace  which  might  have  seemed  inseparable  from  it  and 
has  inspired  some  of  the  most  beautiful  writing  in  the  book.  But 
it  is  not  as  closely  knit  to  the  character  of  John  Inglesant  as  it 
should  have  been.  It  ought  always  to  have  been  presented  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  Inglesant’s  personality,  if  it  was  to  evade 
the  objections  so  easily  brought  against  the  introduction  of  such 
a  theme  at  all  into  a  piece  of  high  imaginative  work.  As  it  is, 
Inglesant’s  final  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  his  birth 
takes  us  by  surprise  instead  of  developing  itself  naturally  out  of 
bis  past  history,  so  that  we  are  tempted  to  quarrel  with  the  last 
age  of  the  book  as  inconsistent  and  out  of  place,  when  taken 
y  themselves  they  contain  one  of  the  most  attractive  descriptions 
ever  written  of  the  philosophical  position  of  the  Church  of  England. 
A  little  more  thought  and  trouble  might  have  avoided  this,  and 
produced  a  more  perfect  artistic  whole. 

John  Inglesant  is  the  grandson  of  one  Richard  Inglesant,  to 
whom  the  suppressed  Priory  of  Westacre  had  been  assigned  under 
Henry  VIII.,  and  whose  mixed  character  with  its  opposing  strains  of 
scrupulosity  and  worldliness  is  very  delicately  sketched  in  the  few 
pages  which  describe  his  entry  upon  the  property  of  Westacre. 
Both  he  and  his  son,  also  Richard  Inglesant,  succeed  in  steering  a 
safe  course  through  the  perilous  days  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
remaining  Catholic  at  heart,  but  always  conforming  sufficiently  to 
the  prevailing  regime  to  win  the  favour  and  disarm  the  suspicion 
of  the  party  uppermost.  Under  Charles  I.  this  Right  Centre 
position  wins  for  the  second  Richard  Inglesant  an  unusual  amount 
of  influence  upon  politics.  His  house  at  Westacre  becomes  the 
shelter  of  the  proscribed*  Catholic  priests,  and  mass  is  secretly  said 
at  midnight  in  the  Priory  chapel,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
manages  to  stand  well  with  the  High  Church  party  and  the  Court. 
His  younger  son  is  very  early  marked  out  by  the  men  surrounding 
his  father  as  a  convenient  instrument  of  diplomacy  and  intrigue. 
His  meditative  religious  temper,  his  pliant  imaginative  intellect, 
become  the  prey  of  the  Jesuit,  Father  St.  Clare,  then  at  the  head  of 
Catholic  intrigue  in  England,  who  sees  in  the  dreamy  boy,  with 
his  passion  for  reverie  and  Platonic  speculation,  an  admirable 
future  agent  in  the  expected  drama  of  reconciliation  between 
England  and  Rome,  which  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  combined 
action  of  the  High  Church,  Royalist,  and  Catholic  parties.  John 
Inglesant  accordingly  grows  up  a  member  of  the  English  Church, 
and  as  such  allowed  a  much  freer  walk  in  speculative  paths  than 
is  possible  to  a  Catholic,  but  at  the  same  time  devoted  both  by 
temperament  and  habit  to  his  Jesuit  master.  When  he  arrives 
at  manhood,  he  is  placed  about  the  Court,  and  bidden  to  make 
it  his  business  to  become  acquainted  with  men  of  all  parties. 
The  inarch  of  revolution,  however,  scatters  into  thin  air  the 
webs  of  intrigue  upon  which  at  one  time  so  much  had  seemed  to 
depend,  and,  while  the  Catholics  are  still  debating  whether  they 
shall  work  through  or  against  Laud,  comes  the  execution  of 
Strafford  and  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Inglesant’s  life  at  Oxford 
with  the  Court  is  in  many  ways  admirably  described,  though  here  as 
elsewhere  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  humour,  which,  employed  as 
Thackeray  would  have  employed  it,  might  have  done  good  service 
in  lighting  up  all  the  by-passages  of  the  story.  We  find  him 
present  at  Edgehill  and  Cropredy  Bridge,  and  standing  by  Laud 
on  the  scaffold  in  his  capacity  of  confidential  agent  alike  of  the 
King,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Laudians.  Then  follows  the  account 
of  Inglesant’s  share  in  the  fatal  negotiations  with  the  Irish  rebels, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  piece  of  narrative  in  the  book. 
He  is  sent  as  the  King’s  secret  agent  to  Ireland,  to  hurry  on  and 
complete  the  negotiations  between  Glamorgan  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  for  the  despatch  of  an  Irish  contingent  to  the  relief 
of  Chester,  then  besieged  by  the  Parliament.  lie  goes,  knowing 
that  the  scheme  of  letting  loose  the  Irish  rebels  upon  England  will 
he  regarded  with  horror  even  by  the  Royalists  themselves,  and 
that  if  it  miscarries  the  King  will  disavow  the  whole  plan  and 
leave  his  agents,  small  and  great,  to  bear  the  penalty.  The  plan 
of  course  does  miscarry.  Glamorgan  is  arrested  in  Dublin  on  a 
charge  of  treasonable  conspiracy,  the  King  deserts  him,  and 
Inglesant,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  at  Chester,  boldly 
disowns  the  King’s  own  written  commission,  and,  disgraced  with 
Royalist  and  Roundhead  alike,  is  given  up  to  the  Parliament. 

To  follow  out  the  subsequent  events  in  detail  would  take  us  too 
far  afield.  Inglesant’s  mock  execution,  his  heroic  loyalty  to  a 
faithless  master,  his  suffering  of  mind  and  body  under  the  position 
of  infamy  from  which  he  is  gradually  rescued  by  the  growth  of 
a  truer  knowledge  of  the  King’s  character  and  objects,  are  drawn 
with  a  skill  and  pathos  beyond  praise.  When  Inglesant  finally 
emerges  from  the  Tower,  Charles  I.  is  no  more,  and  Inglesant's 
special  work  in  England  is  gone.  It  may  be  noticed  as  remarkable 
under  all  the  circumstances  that  Mr.  Skorthouse’s  sympathies  are 
decidedly  Rovalist.  Charles’s  follies  and  weaknesses  are  made  use 
of  with  unsparing  effect ;  but  in  the  description  of  both  the  King’s 
inner  nature  and  outward  history,  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  the 
“pity  o’t”  more  than  anything  else,  and  is  led  to  regard  his 
character  and  circumstances  as  double  aspects  of  a  relentless  fate 
for  which  he  is  scarcely  responsible.. 

A  new  departure  in  the  book  is  reached  in  the  murder  of 
Inglesant’s  only  brother,  which  occurs  immediately  after  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Tower.  Thenceforward  we  find,  thwarting  the  re¬ 
ligious  impulse,  which,  as  the  book  proceeds,  asserts  itself  more  and 


more  in  Inglesant’s  life  and  character,  not  only  the  old  inherited 
weakness  of  will  and  conscience,  but  a  new  force  of  revengeful 
passion,  complicated  besides  with  physical  injury  resulting  from 
a  sabre-cut  on  the  head  in  one  of  the  Civil  War  skirmishes.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  transferred  to  France  and  Italy.  Inglesant, 
still  nominally  the  agent  and  prot£g&  of  the  Jesuits,  wanders  from, 
place  to  place,  driven  on  the  one  hand  by  the  hunger  for  ideal 
good  which  had  sprung  up  in  him  in  his  Plato- worshipping  youth, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  hope  of  finding  and  destroying  his 
brother's  murderer.  In  the  course  of  his  journeyings  he  is 
brought  across  men  and  cliques  who  represent  the  central  con¬ 
tinental  influences,  just  as  in  England  he  had  been  brought 
across  men  and  cliques  representing  the  main  currents  of  Eng¬ 
lish  thought  and  society.  He  falls  in  love  and  marries  a 
shadowy  being  with  a  merely  shadowy  relation  to  him  ;  he  assists 
at  a  Papal  conclave ;  and  finally,  on  a  morning  ride  over  the 
Apennines,  he  meets  the  murderer  of  his  brother  face  to  face,  and, 
driven  by  the  murderer’s  appeal  to  the  holiest  names  to  forego  the 
vengeance  he  has  been  so  long  planning,  hands  him  over  to  the 
unalterable  Divine  vengeance  in  a  passage  full  of  exquisite  force 
and  beauty.  A  description  of  the  plague  in  Naples,  and  of 
Inglesant’s  share  in  the  attempt  of  Molinos  and  his  followers  to 
plant  Quietist  principles  in  Rome,  winds  up  the  Italian  section ; 
and  in  a  concluding  letter,  supposed  to  be  written  some  years 
afterwards  by  a  chance  acquaintance,  we  are  allowed  a  glimpse 
into  Inglesant's  later  life  in  England  under  the  Restoration,  and 
into  his  opinions  on  the  then  burning  questions  of  the  rival  claims 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  vital 
religious  facts  underlying  and  determining  them. 

feuch  are  the  main  outlines  of  a  book  which  can  claim  bub 
very  little  on  the  score  of  construction,  as  we  commonly  under¬ 
stand  construction  in  a  novel.  The  plot  of  the  whole  latter 
half  drags,  and  is  hindered  and  confused  by  episodes,  some 
of  them  interesting,  others  pointless  and  tedious.  The  turning- 
point  of  this  part — the  moment  when  Inglesant  first  gains 
direct  information  of  the  murderer  Malvolti — hs  slurred  over  in 
a  singularly  careless  and  ineffective  manner;  the  incident  in¬ 
troduced  often  wants  edge  and  shape,  and  the  stray  characters, 
of  which  there  are  too  many,  are  far  too  apt  to  talk  in  the  same 
key  and  phraseology.  There  is  no  female  character  in  the  book  of’ 
real  importance.  Mary  Collett  is  a  beautiful  sketch,  successful 
because  it  has  a  definite  place  in  what  we  may  call  the  inner 
plot  of  the  book  for  which  Inglesant’s  character  and  motives  pro¬ 
vide  the  material.  But  Lauretta,  who,  properly  developed,  might 
have  given  life  and  form  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  story  alter 
Mary  Collett's  death,  is  neither  a  beautiful  nor  an  effective  sketch, 
and  Inglesant's  relations  to  her — which  with  such  a  man  would 
have  been  intense  in  themselves,  and  important  in  their  influence 
upon  his  development' — are  scarcely  thought  out  at  all.  Hera  is 
the  great  failure  of  tbe  book  as  a  study  of  life.  We  have  compared 
it  with  Transformation.  The  characters  of  Mary  Collett  and 
Lauretta,  as  well  as  some  others — notably  that  of  the  Jesuit,, 
Father  St.  Clare,  who  recalls  Father  Holt — lead  one  to  compare 
it  with  Esmond.  Beside  the  brilliancy  and  finish  of  the  two  great 
pictures  in  Esmond — Lady  Castlewood  and  Beatrix — the  whole 
character-drawing  of  John  Inglesant ,  outside  the  character  of 
Inglesant  himself,  appears  flat  and  tame.  But  the  book  must  be 
judged  on  what  it  gives  rather  than  on  what  it  withholds  ;  and 
if  it  had  much  less  to  offer  than  it  has,  much  less  charm  of' 
style  and  description,  and  many  fewer  pathetic  and  touching 
incidents,  the  character  of  John  Inglesant  alone  would  win  for  it  a 
sympathetic  circle  of  readers.  In  the  creation  of  this  character,  at 
once  weak  and  dignified,  pleasure-loving  and  ascetic,  Mr.  Short- 
house  has  shown  great  knowledge  of  many  of  the  deeper  and  less 
commonly  analysed  forces  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  an 
unfailing  tact  and  skilfulness  in  describing  them.  The  mystical 
element  in  the  book  might  easily  have  been  carried  too  far.  As  it 
is,  he  has  never  allowed  it  to  jar  upon  the  reader,  while  it  gives 
warmth  and  colour  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  dry  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion.  The  book  in  fact  seems  to  embody  in  artistic 
form,  views  and  ideas  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  what  one  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  academic 
High  Churckism.  The  peculiar  religious  tone  and  temper  which, 
belonged  to  the  finer  and  more  poetical  minds  in  the  Tractarian 
movement,  and  which  is  still  noticeable  among  us  both  within 
and  without  our  Universities,  finds  here  delicate  and  beautiful  in¬ 
terpretation. 


EGYPT,  ANCIENT  AXD  MODERN.* 

A  HISTORY  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  an  account  of  its  antiqui¬ 
ties,  especially  such  an  account  as  should  present  to  the 
reader’s  eye  as  well  as  his  mind  a  complete  picture  of  the  manners,, 
arts,  and  religion  of  that  extraordinary  people,  was  a  want  which 
had  long  existed,  and  which  Canon  Rawlinson  has  at  length 
worthily  satisfied.  The  land  of  Egypt  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  sacred  and  profane  story,  and  its  civilization  is  so  ancient  that, 
it  possesses  an  interest  quite  apart  from  and  beyond  that  which 
attaches  to  any  other  land.  Another  great  claim  which  it  has  upon, 
our  consideration  is  its  connexion  with  the  incidents  and  scenes  of 
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sacred  history,  and  this  it  owes  almost  exclusively  to  its  geogra¬ 
phical  situation.  The  desert  of  et  Tih,  “  the  wilderness  of  the 
wanderings,”  separates  Egypt  from  that  strip  of  fertile  land,  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Syria,  which  intervenes  between  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Syrian  desert,  where  she  encountered  in  turn  her 
doughty  enemies  the  Emim,  Eephaim,  Philistines,  Canaanites, 
Israelites,  Hittites,  and  Jews,  who  disputed  with  her  the  road 
to  the  broader  and  richer  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  the  seats  of  civilizations  as  ancient,  and  of 
wealth  as  great,  as  her  own.  For  twenty  centuries  the  struggle 
went  on  between  Egypt  and  her  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Persian  rivals,  and  Palestine  was  ever  the  highway  which 
her  forces  traversed,  and  the  Euphrates  at  Carchemish  the 
field  on  which  they  tried  their  strength.  Of  these  struggles 
Canon  Itawlinson  tells  the  history  in  a  succinct  and  pleasant  style. 
The  work  opens  with  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  its  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  products,  together  with  a  well-written  and  scientific 
account  of  its  ethnology.  The  prevalent  idea  that  the  Egyptians 
were  originally  a  colony  from  Ethiopia  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  African  tribes,  their  hair 
being  straight  and  not  woolly,  and  their  complexion  dark,  but  red 
rather  than  black,  while  their  features,  though  neither  Arab  nor 
Syrian,  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  both  these  types.  The  monu¬ 
ments  also  afford  another  proof  that  the  immigration  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  was  from  Asia,  and  not  from  the  south,  the  most  ancient 
temples  and  pyramids  being  found  in  the  north.  Although  inferior 
to  the  great  European  races  who  succeeded  to  their  empire  and 
superiority,  they  possessed  high  intellectual  powers,  and  cultivated 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy  at  a  very  early  period,  while  in 
art,  and  especially  in  architecture,  they  reached  a  very  high  point 
of  excellence.  They  were  not  wanting  in  manliness  and  military 
spirit,  but  (.they  were  too  much  addicted  to  luxurious  living  and 
sensual  indulgences. 

The  language  of  ancient  Egypt  was  “  an  agglutinate  mono¬ 
syllabic  form  of  speech,”  presenting  analogies  both  with  Turanian 
and  Semitic  tongues,  the  Semitic  element,  however,  predominating  ; 
the  Coptic  is  its  legitimate  descendant,  and,  although  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  now,  continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  Nile  Valley  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  mainly  through  the  means  of 
Coptic  that  such  accurate  and  certain  results  have  been  obtained 
from  the  investigation  of  the  ancient  records.  Of  the  language 
and  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  as  well  as  of  the  more  cursive 
hieratic  and  demotic  hands,  the  reader  will  find  in  the  work 
under  notice  a  very  clear  and  practical  account,  freeing  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  many  technical  difficulties  which  surround  it,  and 
smoothing  the  way  for  a  study  of  the  monuments  themselves. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  account  given  us  of  the  literature 
of  old  Egypt  which  has  been  preserved  in  these  ancient  docu¬ 
ments.  The  history,  whether  as  recorded  on  the  monuments  or 
written  in  books,  was  stilted  and  uninteresting  in  style,  although 
of  course  bristling  with  facts  of  the  intensest  interest :  poetry  was 
more  advanced,  and  was,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews,  chiefly  charac¬ 
terized  by  its  delighting  in  parallelisms  and  antitheses,  while  it  was 
superior  to  the  latter  in  its  rhythmical  arrangement.  Romances, 
travels,  and  collections  or  models  of  epistolary  correspondence  are 
also  found  in  abundance ;  but  they  are  almost  childish  in  their 
simplicity.  One  marked  feature  in  the  more  highflown  Egyptian 
compositions  was  the  arbitrary  and  frequent  change  of  person  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  this  peculiarity,  it  is  curious  to  note,  is  also  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Koran.  Books  on  geography,  astronomy, 
astrology,  magic,  calendars,  catalogues  of  libraries,  &c.,  are  found 
in  large  numbers,  so  that  the  materials  for  compiling  an  exhaustive 
account  of  the  people  and  their  civilization  are  sufficiently  ample  ; 
but,  looking  at  the  cryptic  character  of  the  documents  in  which 
they  are  enshrined,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  so  popular  and 
scholarlike  an  epitome  of  the  facts  as  these  volumes  afford.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  given  of  the  most  important  of  these  various  styles  of 
composition,  and  very  curious  and  interesting  reading  they  make. 
The  account  of  the  agriculture,  products,  and  revenue  of  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs  is  instructive,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
as  giving  an  idea  of  the  immense  capabilities  of  development  which 
the  resources  of  the  country  possess.  The  chapter  on  architecture 
will  also  be  read  with  interest,  and  the  description  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  scope  of  the  pyramids,  obelisks,  and  temples  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  British  Museum  contains  enough 
specimens  of  the  different  types  of  Egyptian  statues  and  statuettes 
and  pictures  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  progress  which  the 
ancient  people  had  made  in  sculpture  and  painting,  but  the  student, 
as  well  as  the  artist,  will  be  grateful  for  the  excellently  drawn  and 
arranged  illustrations  of  this  subject  with  which  the  author 
furnishes  us. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  and  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  to  the  various  pagan  cults  of  the  old  world,  is  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  studies  connected  with  the  investigation  of  the 
ancient  monumental  records  and  papyrus  documents.  The 
Egyptians  were  profoundly  religious,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
people  was  the  one  thing  which  made  the  greatest  impression  upon 
Herodotus  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
he  visited  the  country  and  gave  to  the  world  the  most  entertaining 
and  most  instructive  work  which  has  ever  perhaps  been  written. 
The  temple  was  the  most  prominent  building  and  the  centre  of 
life  in  every  Egyptian  city : — 

A  perpetual  ceremonial  of  the  richest  kind  went  on  within  its  walls, 
along  its  shady  corridors,  or  through  its  sunlit  courts  ;  long  processions 
made  their  way  up  and  down  its  avenues  of  sphinxes  ;  incense  floated  in 


the  air  ;  strains  of  music  resounded  without  pause  ;  all  that  was  brightest 
and  most  costly  met  the  eye  on  every  side  ;  and  the  love  of  spectacle,  if  not 
deep  religious  feeling,  drew  to  the  sanctuary  a  continual  crowd  of  wor¬ 
shippers  or  spectators,  consisting  partly  of  strangers,  but  mainly  of  the 
native  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  ceremonies  of  their  own  dear  temple,  their 
pride  and  their  joy,  furnished  a  perpetual  delightful  entertainment.  At 
times  the  temple  limits  were  over-passed,  and  the  sacred  processions  were 
carried  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  attracting  the  gaze  of  all ;  or, 
embarking  on  the  waters  of  the  Nile  or  of  some  canal  derived  from  it, 
glided  with  stately  motion  between  the  houses  on  either  side,  a  fairer  and 
brighter  sight  than  ever. 

Nor  was  the  influence  of  religiou  confined  to  the  outer  life  of 
the  people,  it  permeated  their  whole  being  ;  literature  and  science 
were  little  more  than  branches  of  theology,  arts  were  but  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  glorification  of  some  god,  and  sacerdotal  regu¬ 
lations  prevailed  in  eveu  the  smallest  details  of  daily  life.  The 
religion  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  presented  two  phases — an  exoteric  aspect,  as  it  appeared  to 
the  outside  world  and  the  common  people,  and  an  esoteric  one, 
which  it  wore  to  the  initiated  and  learned.  The  first  was  a  poly¬ 
theism,  or  rather  an  animal  worship  of  the  grossest  character ;  the 
other  was  a  system  of  strict  monotheism,  intimately  bound  up 
with  philosophical  speculations  upon  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
destiny  of  man.  The  gods  of  the  popular  mythology  personified 
the  various  powers  and  operations  of  nature,  but  were  recognized 
by  the  illuminati  as  the  attributes  of  the  one  indivisible,  creative, 
preservative,  and  destructive  power.  Such,  at  least,  is  Canon 
Rawlinson’s  charitable  conclusion,  supported  by  strong  arguments 
deduced  from  facts  and  analogy;  but  we  must  confess  that  a 
perusal  of  his  pages  on  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians  leaves  a 
strong  impression  on  our  mind  that  they  were,  after  all,  irre¬ 
claimable  pagans ;  and,  however  prettily  they  might  theorize, 
stuck  to  their  direct  worship  of  stocks  and  stones  and  cats  and 
dogs  with  as  much  secret,  though  real,  attachment  as  does  the 
Jamaica  “nigger,”  who,  after  fifty  years  of  exemplary  life  as  the 
deacon  of  a  Methodist  congregation,  dies  with  an  Obi  fetisb  hung 
round  his  neck.  But  certain  it  is  that  they  had  evolved  what  is, 
after  all,  the  most  important  worldly  function  of  religion — namely, 
a  code  of  political  and  domestic  morality  which  was  far  in 
advance  of  other  peoples  of  antiquity.  One  advantage,  however, 
of  reading  Professor  Rawlinson's  minute  account  of  this  reli¬ 
gion  will  be  to  remove  the  prevalent  notion,  of  which  sceptical 
writers  are  so  fond  of  taking  advantage,  that  the  Mosaic  Com¬ 
mandments  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  directly  borrowed 
from  Egyptian  sources.  The  origin  of  the  animal  worship  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  conflicting  speculations’;  and  the 
author  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  the  most  sensible  and 
likely  view  of  the  matter  when  he  attributes  it  to  the  exag¬ 
gerated  symbolism  which  began  by  tracing  in  certain  animals 
resemblances  to  certain  attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
proceeded  at  length  to  assign  to  various  Deities  the  heads  of 
these  animals  and  even  their  entire  forms.  Like  most  ancient 
cults  the  religion  had  a  grossly  indecent  as  well  as  a  gloomy 
superstitious  side  ;  yet  on  the  whole  it  appears  to  contrast, 
favourably  with  other  forms  of  paganism.  The  subject  of  the 
Egyptian  mysteries  is  an  extremely  attractive  one;  but  Canon 
Rawlinson  candidly  informs  us  that  there  is  nothing  authoritative 
to  be  said  upon  the  subject,  and  wisely  abstains  from  mere  specula¬ 
tion. 

We  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  admirable 
description  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
arts,  trades,  amusements,  and  other  occupations ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  forms  not  only  a  valuable  ethnological  study,  but  a  trust¬ 
worthy  explanatory  guide-book  to  the  pictorial  representations, 
found  upon  the  walls  of  the  ancient  tombs  and  temples  in  the 
Nile  valley  and  now  familiar  to  all  through  museums  and  boolps. 

The  second  volume,  which  deals  with  the  actual  history  of  the 
people,  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  interest  to  the  first.  The  chro¬ 
nology  is,  and  always  has  been,  an  initial  difficulty  in  the  matter, 
and,  eveu  with  the  researches  of  later  times  to  guide  him,  the 
historian  can  speak  with  but  little  certainty  about  the  order  and 
date  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  history  seems,  however,  to  divide  itself  into  three  great 
divisions — the  “  Old  Empire  ”  of  Manetho,  which  is  the  oldest  pre¬ 
sentation  of  civilised  man  which  the  world  contains,  and  much  of 
it  certainly  anterior  to  Abraham  ;  the  Middle  Empire  begins  about 
b.c.  1840,  lasting  for  two  hundred  years;  and  the  “New 
Empire,”  beginning  at  B.c.  1640,  comes,  after  the  Twenty-second 
Dvnasty,  upon  the  field  of  exact  and  well-ascertained  dates. 

Of  course  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
work  for  European  readers  will  always  be  those  where  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  familiar  history  of  the  Bible. 
The  story  of  Joseph,  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  and  tke  invasions  of 
Palestine  will  always  form  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the 
narrative.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd 
Kings,  who  seem  to  have  been  principally  Canaanites,  with  a 
preponderance  of  Hittites  among  them,  was  the  first  act  in  the 
drama.  After  devastating  the  country,  and  committing  great' 
havoc  among  its  monumental  and  literary  records,  they  gradually 
adapted  themselves  to  Egyptian  institutions,  and  at  length 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  prosperous  empire.  Apepi, 
the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph.  With  the  accession  of  the  native  king,  who 
drove  out  the  Hyksos,  the  troubles  of  the  “  Shepherd  ”  immi¬ 
grants,  now  naturalized  in  Egypt,  began,  and  culminated  in  the 
oppressions  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  in  the  Exodus, 
which  was  to  prove  so  important  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
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world.  The  version  of  this  and  the  other  incidents  which  bring 
Egyptian  story  in  absolute  contact  with  the  Bible  narrative 
may  be  studied  with  great  advantage  in  Canon  Rawlinson’s 
pages,  where  .all  the  facts  which  modern  research  has 
brought  to  light  are  clearly  and  impartially  set  before  the 
reader.  As  a  specimen  of  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  and  amusing 
facts  which  these  volumes  contain,  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  the  description  of  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the 
life  or  crown  of  Rameses  III,,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
criminals,  the  men  ,being  condemned  to  the  Japanese  punishment 
of  death  by  their  own  hand,  and  one  of  the  women  conspirators  of 
high  rank  being  sentenced  to  keep  a  beer-house  by  way  of  penal 
servitude.  The  History  of  Ancient  Egypt  is  a  work  of  great 
erudition  and  of  profound  and  well-sustained  interest. 

To  those  who  require  a  handbook  to  Egypt,  as  it  is  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  little  work  will  be  very  wel¬ 
come.  It  is  a  clearly- written  account  of  the  geography  and 
physical  aspects  of  the  people  and  their  daily  life,  and  of  the 
modern  history,  economics,  and  administration  of  the  country. 
Although  wanting  in  that  graphic  character  which  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  scenery  and  surroundings  alone  can  give,  it 
is  a  useful  and  meritorious  compilation. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  CAMOENS.* 

FIJHE  Sonetos  of  Camoens,  after  having  been  comparatively 
-L  neglected  in  favour  of  his  famous  epic,  have  found  in  our  own 
days  a  careful  and  judicious  commentator  in  the  Yisconde  de 
Juromenha,  who  has  edited  them  all,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two.  They  are  the  principal  compositions  of 
their  kind  in  the  Portuguese  language,  for  since  the  sixteenth 
century  no  really  important  lyrist  has  arisen  in  Portugal ;  and  the 
sonnets  of  Ferreira,  which  preceded  those  of  Camoens,  and  have 
sometimes  been  compared  with  them,  are  altogether  too  harsh  and 
pedantic  to  support  the  comparison.  It  is  therefore  to  the  general 
literature  of  Europe  that  we  must  go  for  a  parallel  to  these  poems, 
which  may  roughly  be  said  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  sonnets 
of  the  Italians  as  is  held  by  those  of  Spenser  and  the  pre-Shak- 
spearian  sonneteers.  There  is  the  same  intellectual  bondage  to 
certain  laws  of  pastoral  diction  and  an  elaborate  artificial  system 
of  courtship,  curiously  mingled  with  the  same  occasional  outbreaks 
of  rebellion  against  that  bondage.  Camoens,  who  is  as  far  from 
the  rosy  classicism  of  Ronsard,  on  the  one  hand,  as  he  is  from  the 
profundity  of  Campanella  or  the  religious  eroticism  of  Redi  on  the 
other,  is  really  more  closely  allied  to  Spenser  as  a  sonneteer  than 
to  any  other  European  poet,  and  there  is  not  in  these  formal 
compositions  scope  for  those  peculiarities  of  individual  style 
which  make  the  Lusiads  so  unlike  the  Faery  Queen.  The  great 
Portuguese  poet’s  epic  is  certainly  a  more  vigorous  poem  than  the 
allegory  of  his  English  contemporary ;  it  is  more  breezy  and 
spirited,  and  a  larger  conception  of  life  moves  in  its  heroic  pages. 
At  the  same  time  the  lover  of  poetry  pure  and  simple,  the  man 
who  likes  to  forget  the  world  and  all  its  cares,  will  turn  to  Spenser 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  to  Camoens,  since  to  Spenser,  first 
among  European  poets,  was  revealed  the  dogma  that  has  enabled 
poetry  to  live  in  the  charged  atmosphere  of  modern  life,  and  which 
Keats  has  put  into  immortal  words: — 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty — this  is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

In  his  sonnets  Camoens  comes  much  nearer  to  that  Spenser 
who  was  so  pre-eminently  the  lover  of  natural  beauty,  while 
Spenser,  curiously  enough,  in  his  sonnets,  approaches  what  was 
dry  and  mannered  in  the  Southern  poetry  of  his  generation.  A 
deep  sincerity,  a  tender  nostalgia  after  love  and  home,  a  glowing 
patriotism,  give  life  and  interest  to  a  great  number  of  those  qua- 
torzains  with  which,  as  Wordsworth  says,  “  Camoens  soothed  an 
exile’s  grief.”  The  Portuguese  language,  the  fluency  and  sonorous¬ 
ness  of  which  have  been  snares  in  the  path  of  lesser  writers,  attains 
a  wonderful  smoothness  and  fulness  on  the  lips  of  this  great  master 
of  language,  and  most  of  his  sonnets  are  distinguished  as  much  by* 
their  melody  as  by  their  serene  and  limpid  expression. 

Mr.  Aubertin,  who  is  the  author  of  the  best  existing  English 
translation  of  the  Lusiads,  and  whom  long  official  residence  in 
Portugal  has  made  a  master  of  the  niceties  of  the  rather  difficult 
language,  has  not  attempted  to  translate  all  the  252  sonnets,  but  has 
selected  seventy  from  among  the  number.  His  version  is,  on  the 
whole,  interesting  and  accomplished ;  if  he  fails,  it  is  mostly  in 
seizing  the  subtle  shades  of  meaning  that  give  value  to  the  original. 
For  instance,  in  translating  the  exceedingly  touching  sonnet  on  the 
death  of  the  lady  whom  Camoens  loved  in  India,  and  who  was 
drowned,  Mr.  Aubertin  translates 

Eternamente  as  agua.s  lograrao 

A  tua  peregrina  formosura, 

by 

The  waters  in  their  cold  embrace  shall  bind 

For  evermore  thy  rarest  cynosure, 

where  “  cynosure  ”  seems  to  us  an  affected  word  out  of  place  in 
this  connexion,  and  where  the  delicate  meaning  of  “  peregrina 
formosura,”  a  beauty  at  once  unusual  and  exotic,  is  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Aubertin  is  sometimes  extremely  happy  inrender¬ 

*  Seventy  Sonnets  of  Camoens  ;  with  Original  Poems.  By  J.  J.  Aubertin. 
London  :  (J.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 


ing  those  curiously  blunt  ingenuities  which  are  characteristic  of 
Camoens,  as  where  he  translates 


Oh  subtil  invenjao  para  seu  dano 
O  stratagem  to  his  own  prejudice, 


than  which  nothing  could  be  better. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  an  instance  of  Mr.  Aubertin’s  powers  in 
an  entire  sonnet,  and  we  turn,  therefore,  to  his  rendering  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  grandest  of  the  whole  series,  that  written  by 
Camoens,  with  an  unusual  majesty  of  expression,  when  the  bones 
of  King  John  III.  were  removed  in  1572  to  the  Monastery  of 
Belem.  We  will  first  quote  the  Portuguese  original,  that  our  readers 
may  form  some  idea  of  its  singular  dignity  and  melody :  — 

Quern  jaz  no  grao  sepulchro,  que  descreve 
Tao  illustres  signaes  no  forte  escudo  ? 

Ninguem ;  que  nisso,  em  fin  se  torna  tudo  : 

Mas  foi  quern  tudo  pode  e  tudo  teve. 

Foi  Rei  ?  Fez  tudo  quanto  a  Rei  se  deve  : 

Poz  na  guerra  e  na  paz  devido  estudo. 

Mas  quao  pezado  foi  ao  Mouro  rudo, 

Tanto  lhe  seja  agora  a  terra  leve. 

Alexandra  sera  ?  Ninguem  se  enganet 
Mais  que  o  adquirir,  0  sustentar  estima. 

Sera  Iladriano  grao  Senhor  do  mundo  ? 

Mais  observante  foi  da  Lei  de  cima. 

He  Numa  ?  Numa  nao,  mas  he  Joane 
De  Portugal  Terceiro  sem  segundo. 


Mr.  Aubertin’s  version  is  as  follows  : — 

Who  lies  in  this  great  sepulchre  that  shows 
Signs  so  illustrious  on  the  valiant  shield  ? 

No  one  ;  for  to  this  end  all  things  must  yield  : 

But  he  did  all  and  could  all :  as  he  chose. 

A  King  ?  he  wrought  what  King  to  self  King  owes  : 

He  studied  arts  of  peace  and  of  the  field  : 

Heavily  as  the  rude  Moor’s  fate  he  sealed, 

So  lightly  on  him  now  may  earth  repose ! 

Is’t  Alexander  ?  3'ou  mistake  the  man  : 

Rather  he  loved  to  keep  th  an  to  acquire. 

Is  it  the  world’s  great  master,  Hadrian  ? 

He  held  the  sacred  law  of  Heaven  far  higher. 

Numa  ?  it  is  not  Numa,  it  is  John 
Of  Portugal,  the  Third  :  second  to  none. 

This  is  certainly  a  conscientious  attempt  to  give  the  original  phrase 
for  phrase,  and  it  is  not  unskilfully  performed,  especially  towards 
the  end  ;  but  “  he  wrought  what  King  to  self  King  owes  ”  is  a 
terribly  awkward  and  almost  unintelligible  way  of  saying  “he  did 
all  that  a  King  owes  it  to  himself  to  do,”  and  “  without  a 
second  ”  is  a  very  different  thing  from  “  second  to  none.” 

A  more  favourable  example  of  Mr.  Aubertin’s  skill  may  be  given 
in  the  version  of  one  of  the  amorous  sonnets  in  which,  under  the 
poetical  name  of  Liso,  Camoens  seems  to  lament  the  unfaithfulness 
of  one  of  those  pastoral  loves  with  which  he  tried  to  solace  himself 
after  the  death  of  Catarina  de  Athaide.  It  is  at  least  only  humane  to 
suppose  that  the  “  Senhora  minha,”  whose  unkindness  is  here  so 
bitterly  deprecated,  is  not  the  same  as  that  lady  whose  tomb  at 
Cintra  has  attracted  so  many  worshippers  as  the  sepulchre  of  the 
very  Phoenix  of  fidelity: — 

The  swan,  when  feeling  that  its  hour  is  o’er. 

And  that  the  moment’s  come  when  it  must  die, 

Lifts  saddest  voice  and  sweetest  harmony, 

Along  the  lone  and  solitary  shore  : 

Desires  its  life  prolonged  a  little  more. 

And  leaving  its  existence  with  a  sigh, 

And  fondest  longing  of  a  last  good-bye, 

Doth  this  sad  journey’s  coming  close  deplore. 

E’en  thus,  my  Fair,  when  I  was  doomed  to  see 
The  mournful  end  that  all  my  loves  befell, 

While  on  the  last  remaining  point  I  strove, 

With  all  my  sweetest  song  and  harmony 
Upon  thy  cold  unkindness  did  I  dwell, 

On  all  thy  treacherous  faith  and  on  my  love. 

In  his  preface,  which  is  rather  wordy  and  tedious,  Mr. 
Aubertin  shows  that  he  is  a  better  translator  than  critic.  Instead 
of  giving  us  some  bibliographical  or  historical  account  of  the 
sonnets  of  Camoens,  he  diverges  into  a  rambling  disquisition  on 
the  sonnet  in  general,  which  he  treats  in  a  manner  that  we  fondly 
hoped  had  become  antiquated.  Being  a  good  translator,  he  has 
not  ventured,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  alter  the  sequence 
of  Camoens’s  rhymes ;  but  he  groans  aloud  over  the  vexations  of 
the  task.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  have  employed  an  amanuensis 
who  played  to  him  the  same  part  as  was  played  by  the  ingenuous 
little  boy  in  Andersen’s  story  of  “  The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes.”  ' 
He  and.'  his  learned  friends  were  all  bowing  down  before  the 
imaginary  beauty  of  Camoens’s  regular  sonnet-form,  when  this 
fresh  child  of  nature  exclaimed,  “  They  all  seem  to  finish  before 
one  has  got  to  the  real  end  of  them.”  The  scales  immediately 
fell  from  Mr.  Aubertin’s  eyes,  and  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the 
ear  of  the  natural  man  demands  a  couplet  at  the  end  of  a  sonnet. 
A  “  delicate  adagio  conclusion  ”  is  all  very  well,  but  the  melody 
is  really  incomplete  without  the  “  hammer  of  the  coda.”  Like  the 
oratory  of  Agib,  Prince  of  Tartary,  “  this  is  pretty,  but  we 
don’t  know  what  it  means,”  and,  judged  simply  as  criticism,  it 
seems  to  us  remarkably  poor.  In  point  of  fact,  while  Mr.  Aubertin 
has  been  listening  to  his  amanuensis,  and  getting  into  a  tangle  with 
adagios  and  codas,  he  has  missed  a  very  pretty  opportunity 
of  discoursing  profitably  to  us  on  the  sonnet.  For  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better  text  on  which  to  preach  a  sermon  on  this 
subject  than  the  practice  of  Camoens,  who  hits  a  happy  mean 
between  the  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Petrarchans  and  the  laxity 
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-and  positive  error  of  the  Elizabethans.  If  any  one  wants  to  know 
how  sonnets  should  be  composed,  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
let  him  go  to  Camoens ;  he  cannot  find  a  better  master.  The  great 
principle  on  which  the  normal  sonnet  is  constructed  is  this— an 
advance  uphill  in  dignified  array  for  eight  lines,  and  then  a  retreat 
downhill,  more  at  ease,  for  six  lines.  The  octett  is  a  rigid  form 
not  to  be  tampered  with ;  its  rhymes  are  two,  and  in  every 
•case  must  be  arranged  abba,  abba.  But  the  sestett  need 
by  no  means  be  so  exact  in  the  distribution  of  its  rhymes : 
after  “  swelling  proudly,”  as  Keats  says,  up  to  its  climax, 
it  may  retire  in  some  measure  of  elegant  disarray,  with- 
-out  losing  its  character  as  a  regular  form.  Camoens,  whose 
-octetts  are  without  variation,  gives  himself  this  license  in  the 
sestett,  altering  the  order  of  rhymes  with  subtle  art  in  accordance 
with  the  feeling  to  be  expressed.  Ilis  most  usual  arrangement,  for 
pastoral  and  amatory  sonnets,  is  c  cl  e,  c  d  e ;  in  some  cases  a  fuller 
and  more  melancholy  music  is  secured  by  the  more  frequent  rhyme, 
c  d  c,  d  c  d,  or  even,  though  this  is  very  rare,  c  d  c,  c  d  c.  In  no 
single  instance  does  he  permit  himself  to  use  a  couplet  at  the  end, 
and  to  the  student  of  poetic  form  his  sonnets  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  because  they  are  in  every  case  regular,  without  being 
unreasonably  rigid.  We  speak  with  confidence  of  a  certain  form 
•of  sonnet  being  “  regular  ”  or  “  normal  ” ;  we  do  not  on  that 
account  deny  that  an  abnormal  or  irregular  sonnet  may  be  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful  poem,  but  we  wish  to  protest  against  the 
fatuous  criticism  which  says  that  because  “  Bright  Star,  would  I 
•were  as  stedfast  as  thou  art”  is  a  very  exquisite  poem,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  irregular  sonnet. 


THE  LYRICAL  DRAMA.* 

IN  the  estimation  of  the  public  in  general  the  production  of  a 
successful  opera  ought  to  be  the  highest  object  of  a  composer’s 
ambition ;  and,  taking  the  civilized  world  all  round,  it  is  the  kind  of 
musical  entertainment  out  of  which  people  suppose  themselves  to 
get  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment.  In  this  country,  however, 
up  to  the  last  few  years,  no  very  great  amount  of  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  music  except  as  regards  its  fitness 
for  showing  off  Italian  or  Italian-taught  singers.  The  audiences, 
proud  of  their  expensive  exotic,  and.  saved  thereby  from  being 
bored  with  what  was  not  good,  were  not  driven  to  inquire  after 
what  was  so,  or  what  made  one  work  differ  from  another  in  glory. 
But  in  the  last  few  years  art  has  begun  to  receive  more  serious  at¬ 
tention.  A  certain  number  of  people  who  are  more  alive  than  their 
fellows  have  grown  insensibly  to  feel  the  irksomeness  of  the 
monotonous  void  of  star  performances,  and  have  been  driven  to 
Inquire  into  the  causes  of  their  dissatisfaction.  Many  really  musical 
people  are  rarely  to  be  seen  within  the  walls  of  either  Italian  opera- 
house  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  because  when  they  go  they 
have  to  submit  to  so  much  that  is  objectionable  that  even  the  rare 
oiler  of  an  interesting  work  can  hardly  surmount  the  distaste 
which  has  been  forced  upon  them.  This,  of  course,  must  appear  a 
singular  anomaly,  and  among  apologies  for  opinions  extorted  from 
wise  men  by  the  vulgar,  and  much  chatter  among  little  artistic  sets, 
and  frequent  hints  at  questions  and  theories  in  literature  of  all  sorts, 
the  public  gets  wind  of  artistic  problems,  and  grows  to  a  certain 
•extent  insensibly  wiser.  But  wisdom  does  not  grow  upon  the 
hedgerows,  and  so  it  happens  that  these  ideas  which  float 
about  and  get  hinted  at  here  and  there  want  the  patience  and 
devotion  of  some  capable  person  to  put  them  into  intelligible 
and  consecutive  order,  and  to  make  the  public,  who  are  not 
by  any  means  really  unwilling,  see  clearly  where  before  was 
nothing  but  dim  glimmerings,  which  might  possibly  be  will-of-the- 
wisps.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  such  a 
work ;  for  the  searchers  after  facts  have  accumulated  an  enormous 
amount  of  varied  and  particular  information,  which  almost 
•cries  out  to  be  sorted  and  made  fruitful ;  and  the  subject  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  which  people  at  the  present  day  are  quite  ready  for, 
while  it  has  in  itself  elements  of  remarkable  human  interest,  which 
only  need  moderate  experience  and  a  good  head  to  turn  to  serious 
and  most  satisfactory  account. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  appearance  of  a  work  called 
The  Lyrical  Drama  must  be  welcome  to  numbers  of  anxious,  and 
yet  uncertain,  lovers  of  art.  The  very  title  looks  suggestive;  as 
if  the  writer  had  considered  that  the  word  opera,  for  all  its 
great  associations  and  connotations,  was,  after  all,  not  quite  ade¬ 
quate  to  express  all  that  is  wanted  to  come  under  it.  The 
first  chapter,  called  “  Operatic  Origins,”  looks  equally  promising 
for  it  suggests  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Reading  a  few 
pages  gives  the  impression  that  the  style  is  light  and  chatty,  but 
that  there  is  evidently  a  good  deal  of  information  at  the  back  of 
it.  People  who  do  not  know  anything  at  all  will  be  possibly 
wiser  for  the  writer’s  expressing  his  dissent  from  the  students  who 
believe  that  Greek  plays  wero  forerunners  and  counterparts  of 
modern  opera.  They  will  also  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
story  .of  Orpheus  has  had  great  fascination  for  composers,  from 
Poliziano,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  Peri  and  Monteverde  a  little 
later,  on  to  Gluck,  and  so  down  (in  both  senses)  to  Offen¬ 
bach  ;  but  perhaps  in  that  respect  they  will  not  be  much  the  wiser. 
It  certainly  is  desirable  that  they  should  know  that  Venice  held  a 
very  remarkable  position  in  relation  to  the  earliest  attempts  at 
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modern  opera,  and  they  might  with  advantage  know  more  than  they 
will  extract  from  the  present  chapter.  They  will  be  struck  with 
Lully’s  being  called  “  an  Italian  scullion  and  violinist,”  and  with 
the  exceptional  privileges  accorded  to  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  which 
probably  resulted  in  the  removal  of  his  rival  Cambert  to  England, 
who,  arriving  there  with  his  own  opera,  Ariane,  in  his  pocket, 
got  it  performed,  and  thereby  gave  a  notable  spur  to  such  enter¬ 
tainments.  Readers  of  Pepys  will  be  pleased  to  come  across  the 
familiar  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  students  of  humanity  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  read  that  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans  allowed  opera  when 
they  forbad  all  other  dramatic  representations,  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  public  of  that  day,  like  that  of  the  present,  when 
it  went  to  hear  Italian  opera,  would  not  be  able  to  understand  what 
it  heard.  All  this  is  a  sort  of  light  skirmishing  which  is  very 
readable,  and  might  be  taken  hopefully  to  be  intended  to  put  the 
reader  in  a  good  humour  for  more  solid  matter  to  come.  But  the 
next  chapter  is  evidently  a  parenthesis.  It  is  called  “  The  History 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,”  and  is  confined  to  less  than  three  pages. 
Information  is  given  about  the  said  theatre’s  being  called  “  The 
King’s  ”  at  one  time  and  “  The  Queen’s  ”  at  another  ;  and  we  are 
told  the  name  of  the  architect  from  whose  designs  it  was  rebuilt 
in  1790,  after  one  experience  of  burning  down.  There  are  also 
remarks  about  Handel  being  a  practical  man  of  business,  and  about 
his  organization  of  Italian  opera;  but  the  whole  thing  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  to  the  point.  The  next  chapter  is  about  Covent 
Garden  Theatre ;  but  firstly  and  at  some  length  about  Mr. 
Frederick  Gye,  and  the  London  Genuine  Tea  Company,  and  the 
handsome  saloon  they  had  and  who  went  there  ;  and  how  Mr.  Gye 
came  to  be  associated  with  the  Italian  Opera.  This  appears  to 
be  mostly  parenthesis  also ;  and  even  when  it  comes  to  mention¬ 
ing  the  names  of  siDgers  and  of  works  performed,  and  how  they  were 
puffed,  and  so  on,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  such  informa¬ 
tion  might  be  serviceable  in  a  big  work  of  reference  on  the  London 
stage. 

The  next  chapter  looks  as  if  it  would  go  nearer  the  mark ; 
for  it  deals  with  subjects  for  opera,  and  explains  a  little  how 
Wagner  prefers  legendary  and  mythical  subjects  because  their 
types  are  of  most  universal  significance ;  and  shows  how  com¬ 
posers  who  aim  high  have  been  attracted  by  such  legends  as 
Eaust,  Der  Freischiitz,  Robert  the  Devil,  the  Wandering  Jew, 
and  the  Flying  Dutchman.  There  is  also  a  long  digression 
giving  Goethe’s  views  of  a  possible  dramatic  development  of 
the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew ;  but  the  main  object  of 
the  chapter  is  to  lead  up  to  a  full  consideration  of  the  Don 
Juan  and  the  Faust  legends.  To  the  former,  a  third  of  the 
entire  first  volume  is  devoted ;  accounts  of  various  forms  of  the 
story  and  its  spread  from  one  nation  to  another  are  vivaciously  told, 
with  more  light  skirmishing  into  stories  such  as  that  of  the 
young  man  who  married  Venus’s  statue  by  mistake,  and  that  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  the  King  of  Africa’s  treasure.  The  accounts  of 
the  first  Spanish  play  by  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  of  Torelli’s  bur¬ 
lesque  of  Giliberti’s  Convitato  di  Pietra  are  very  amusing,  though 
they  may  be  a  little  irregular  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  Moliere’s  Don  Juan,  ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre,  and 
the  criticisms  upon  Sir  Aston  Cokain’s  wretched  Tragedy  of  Ovid. 
It  is  left  singularly  enough  to  Hoffmann  to  deal  with  Mozart's 
Don  Juan,  and  the  chapter  which  treats  of  that  central  matter 
is  a  free  translation  of  a  part  of  one  of  the  “  Fantasiestiicke,” 
which  is  poetical  and  fanciful,  but  cannot  be  taken  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  writer  of  The  Lyrical  Drama,  or  to  be  very  closely 
to  the  point.  The  next  chapter  consists  of  fifteen  lines  by  the 
author,  and  a  quotation  of  several  pages  from  Alfred  de  Musset's 
Namouna,  and  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  is  a  chapter  on  some 
of  the  Russian  Poushkin’s  compositions  in  dialogue,  founded 
severally  on  the  fable  of  Salieri’s  having  poisoned  Mozart,  and 
studies  of  Faust’s  possible  condition  after  the  death  of  Margaret, 
and  fresh  views  of  Don  Juan  ;  but  as  Salieri  gets  most  attention  it 
is  as  parenthetical  as  ever.  The  story  of  Faust  is  wrapped  about 
with  infinity  of  interest,  and  a  certain  amount  of  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  fact  in  the  chapters  which  follow.  It  is  true  that 
such  things  have  little  immediate  bearing  on  the  Lyrical  Drama, 
.but  still  the  matter  is  very  amusing.  An  instance  of  this  is  the 
notice  of  the  John  Faust  who  was  Professor  of  Magic  at 
Cracow,  whom  also  Melanchthon  knew  and  described  as  “  tur- 
pissima  bestia  et  cloaca  multorum  diabolorum.”  Yet  more 
amusing  is  the  story  of  the  Polish  Faust  called  Twardowski, 
of  whom  it  is  told  that  he  sold  his  soul  to  the  •  devil, 
and  acquired  the  right  to  make  three  demands  of  him,  and 
that,  after  having  had  his  fling  and  made  two  of  his  demands,  his 
third  was  that  the  devil  should  marry  Mme.  Twardowski ;  where¬ 
upon  the  devil,  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Mme.  Twar¬ 
dowski,  preferred  to  retire  from  the  compact,  and  let  Twardowski 
go  to  heaven  his  own  way.  Readers  of  Thackeray’s  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  will  remember  in  this  connexion  the  story  of  Simon 
Gambouge.  Of  such  out-of-the-way  stories  and  amusing  trifles 
there  is  plenty,  and  it  certainly  has  a  tendency  to  reconcile 
one  to  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Lyrical  Drama,  the 
book  is  more  and  more  hopeless.  Gounod’s  Faust  comes  in  for  a 
little  notice,  and  the  chapter  ends  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
versions  of  the  part  of  Marguerite  given  by  Mmes.  Nilsson  and 
Lucca.  From  this  point  a  leap  is  made  at  an  impossible  angle 
into  The  Flying  Dutchman.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  that  large 
consideration  should  be  given  to  that  very  admirable  Lyrical 
Drama,  which,  like  many  really  enjoyable  works,  is  far  too  rarely 
performed  in  this  country.  The  appreciation  shown  for  the 
dramatic  and  poetic  elements  is  also  most  welcome,  and  may 
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perhaps  counterbalance  the  rather  super  fl  uously  long  quotation  from 
an  “  impressive  version  ”  of  the  story  in  a  number  of  Blackwood P s 
Magazine  of  1821,  which  occupies  half  the  entire  chapter.  Tann- 
hiiuser  comes  next  under  consideration  ;  and  in  respect  of  this  again 
the  writer  shows  great  appreciation  of  dramatic  effect,  and  commits 
himself  to  the  criticism  that  in  this  work  “  Ilerr  W agner’s  poverty 
as  an  inventor  of  melodies  is  shown  very  conspicuously,”  which  is 
perhaps  more  a  matter  of  individual  feeling  than  of  ascertained 
certainty.  Precisely  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  dissertation  on 
Lohengrin  which  follows.  Elsa  and  Lohengrin  are  said  to  be  “  the 
two  most  poetical  figures  of  the  modern  stage,”  which  is  gratifvingly 
appreciative,  and  objection  is  made  to  the  utterances  of  Telramund 
and  Ortruda,  which  from  the  musical  dramatic  point  of  view  may 
be  doubtful. 

From  this  point  the  writer  goes  backwards,  like  Hamlet’s  crab, 
and  takes  up  Robert  the  Devil  and  certain  others  of  Meyerbeer’s 
operas,  which  are  described  and  appreciated,  with  incidental  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  singers  who  have  appeared  in  them,  and  the 
source  of  the  plots,  and  so  forth,  which  is  not  highly  important, 
and  should  certainly  have  come  before  Wagner  in  any  con¬ 
sistent  and  orderly  work.  The  same  process  is  gone  through  with 
Verdi,  and  with  Rossini  and  some  of  his  works,  and  so  on  through 
notices  of  works  of  Donizetti,  Bellini,  Thomas,  Bizet,  and  Flotow  ; 
containing  a  good  deal  of  information  which  is  of  no  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  giving  rise  at  last  to  wonder  as  to  what  has  become  of 
such  works  as  Gluck’s  Orphee  et  Eurydice,  and  Alceste,  and 
others,  of  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto,  of  Cherubini's  Medea 
and  Deux  Journees,  of  Auber’s  Masaniello,  not  to  speak  of 
Fidelio,  or  Oberon,  or  of  The  Meister singer,  or  even  of 
Mefistofele,  and  the  last  crux  of  the  pseudo-purists,  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  In  fact,  from  this  point  the  matter  of  Lyrical 
Drama  appears  to  be  almost  given  up  as  hopeless.  There  is 
a  sort  of  burlesque  account  of  some  experiences  of  impresarios,  a 
chapter  devoted  mainly  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Waskburne, 
late  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  Paris,  was  justified  in 
using  his  advantageous  position  to  advertise  for  a  “  first  class, 
bareback,  male  and  female  rider  ”  for  the  “  Great  American 
Circus,  Paris,”  &c.  And  in  this  manner  the  subjects  of  the 
chapters  go  darting  about  in  perfectly  irresponsible  freedom,  with 
occasional  returns  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  drama — as, 
for  instance,  in  a  chapter  on  theatrical  anomalies  and  amusing 
stage  accidents  and  incidents.  In  another  chapter  the  author 
takes  upon  himself  to  'chastise  justly  the  errors  and  absurdities  of 
Ouida  and  of  the  author  of  Music  and  Morals,  together  with  other 
writers  of  more  dignity  and  less  presumption.  Dictionaries  of 
music  follow,  under  which  head  the  question  is  discussed  as  to 
whether  Rousseau  did  really  write  Le  Devin  du  Village,  while  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  literary  qualities  of  the  famous  EncycloptSdie. 
Mr.  Grove’s  Dictionary  comes  in  for  special  and  favourable  con¬ 
sideration  ;  and  there  follows  something  about  classical  chamber 
music,  for  which  the  author  does  not  appear  really  to  have  much 
appreciation,  and  a  little  again  about  the  reasonableness  of  opera. 

The  last  two  chapters  go  as  clear  away  from  the  subject  as  can 
be.  One  is  an  amusing  account  of  the  author's  visit  to  Tatra 
Fiired,  a  little  Hungarian  watering-place  at  the  foot  of  the  Car¬ 
pathians,  at  the  end  of  which  a  lew  words  are  said  about  his 
having  heard  some  Hungarian  players  trying  to  learn  parts  of  11 
Trovatore  by  ear  ;  and  the  last  of  all  gives  some  chatty  accounts 
of  absurd  examples  of  misprints,  translator’s  mistakes,  ingenuities 
of  intentional  plagiarism,  and  such  trities. 

Taking  it  all  round  this  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  books  a 
man  could  wish  to  come  across.  Seeing  a  title  which  promises 
u  volumes,”  and  having  no  preface  to  explain  its  reason  for  existence, 
the  hopeful  reader  plunges  into  a  labyrinth  of  mostly  disconnected 
and  even  unassimilable  chapters ;  and  these  are  not  merely  dis¬ 
connected  one  with  another,  but  go  wandering  about  in  them¬ 
selves,  touching  airily  and  lightly  on  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way 
and  sometimes  quite  superfluous  information  ;  while,  worst  of  all, 
the  author  does  not  anywhere  attempt  to  deal  with  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  questions  which  the  name  of  the  book  suggests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  volumes  must  be  confessed  to  be  full  of 
amusing  and  brightly  told  anecdotes,  and  a  great  deal  of  genial 
appreciativeness,  which  is,  however,  rather  of  poetry  and  drama 
than  of  what  is  really  valuable  and  highly  enjoyable  iu  music ;  and 
if  this  can  save  people  from  the  feeling  that  they  have  been  a  little 
bit  hoaxed  by  the  title,  it  is  somewhat  of  an  achievement.  A 
genial  Irishman  once  said  that  he  had  written  a  letter  which  was 
all  parenthesis.  To  achieve  two  volumes  on  the  same  principle 
would,  indeed,  be  a  triumph  of  art ;  and  the  present  collection  of 
items  may  come  as  near  to  this  as  a  man  may  hope  for.  Otherwise 
it  might  have  been  better  to  call  the  collection  “  Chapters  in 
.Zigzag,”  and  to  add  a  little  preface  to  explain  where  they  came 
from. 


HOW  I  CROSSED  AFRICA.* 

AJOR  SERPA  PINTO’S  account  of  Africa  is  equally 
interesting  to  the  geographer,  the  ethnologist,  and  the 
general  reader  who  likes  plenty  of  adventure.  It  is,  we  confess, 
the  adventures  and  the  ethnology  of  How  I  Crossed  Africa, 
rather  than  the  exploration  of  the  affluents  of  the  Zambesi, 
which  have  interested  ourselves.  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  a  Portu¬ 

*  How  I  Crossed  Africa.  By  Major  Serpa  Pinto.  Translated  from  the 
Author’s  MS.  by  Alfred  Elves.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 


guese  cavalry  officer,  whom  the  singular  attraction  of  Africa 
mastered  and  led  from  Loauda  to  the  Zambesi,  and  so  due  south 
to  the  Transvaal,  is  a  writer  and  adventurer  of  the  fearless  old 
sort.  His  book,  as  he  modestly  observes,  makes  no  great  literary 
pretensions.  The  author  has  extracted  what  he  deemed  most 
valuable  from  his  notebooks  and  diaries.  He  has  not  encum¬ 
bered  his  book  with  so  much  unnecessary  detail  as  many  African 
travellers  have  offered  to  the  public.  When  a  man’s  only  friend 
(except  a  pet  goat,  which  one  day  devoured  a  fetich)  is  his 
diary,  he  is  apt  to  confide  rather  copiously  in  that  companion. 
And,  when  it  comes  to  publishing,  he  naturally  dislikes  the 
task  of  abridging  his  own  composition.  But  Major  Serpa  Pinto 
is  not  very  tedious.  lie  has  left  out  a  great  deal.  He  occu¬ 
pies  too  much  space  with  perpetual  accounts  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  carriers.  His  troubles  with  his  carriers  absorb  him, 
as  the  whole  intellect  of  some  ladies  is  swallowed  up  with  their 
difficulties  with  their  servants.  But  Major  Serpa  Pinto’s  character 
is  delineated  by  himself  with  much  unconscious  humour.  He  is 
brave,  loyal,  persevering,  hot-tempered,  and  he  knows  it.  He 
does  not  “  pretend  to  have  rigorously  followed  the  precepts  laid 
down  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  sublime  Book  of  Exodus, 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  he  did  his  best 
not  to  depart  too  widely  from  them.”  He  felt  that  European 
manners  and  ideas  are  not  always  in  place  in  Central  Africa,  and 
he  acted  on  a  rough-and-ready  sense  of  natural  justice. 

Semetimes  the  Major  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  with 
admirable  effect.  Africa  is  the  asylum  of  cosmopolitan  scoundrels, 
men  escaped  from  Portuguese  prisons,  and  other  adventurers  who 
strive  to  out-do  even  the  natives  in  moral  callousness.  One  of 
these  blackguards  proposed  to  Major  Pinto  to  use  his  arms  and 
ammunition  “  in  a  most  villanous  undertaking,”  probably  slave- 
catching.  The  Major  at  once  had  his  rascally  countryman  seized 
and  tied  up  to  a  tree,  where  he  caused  him  to  receive  fifty  lashes. 
As  the  man  had  threatened  to  stir  up  disaffection  among  the 
carriers,  this  summary  justice  deprived  him  of  any  prestige  he 
might  have  enjoyed  among  the  blacks.  On  another  occasion,  a 
slave  merchant  brought  his  merchandise  into  the  Major’s  camp, 
and  so  irritated  that  friend  of  freedom  that,  says  he,  “  I  made  a 
dash  at  the  fellow,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  drew  my  knife, 
with  the  intention  of  plunging  it  into  his  body.”  But  better 
thoughts  prevailed.  When  Major  Pinto  had  actually  aimed  his 
revolver  at  the  head  of  another  malefactor,  some  one  threw  up  his 
hand,  and  the  bullet,  fortunately  for  all  concerned,  sped  harmless. 
This  is  not  the  sort  of  major  for  African  kings  to  meddle  with. 
Being  bullied  and  “  boycotted  ”  in  the  Baroze  country,  Major 
Pinto  sketched  out  a  very  pleasing  plan  of  a  revolution,  a  scheme 
so  picturesque  that  the  reader  almost  regrets  it  was  not  exe¬ 
cuted  : — 

I  had  resolved,  if  Lobossi  decided  upon  my  death,  to  surround  myself 
•with  five  of  my  most  reliable  men,  to  act  as  bull-dogs,  such  as  Augusto, 
Onmutombo,  and  others,  and  repair  with  them  at  once  to  the  King’s  audi¬ 
ence,  where  all  are  alike  unarmed  ;  to  cause  them,  at  a  given  signal,  to 
spring  upon  Lobossi,  Gambella,  Matagja  and  the  other  two  privy  coun¬ 
sellors,  whilst  I,  accompanied  by  Machauana,  the  General  in  Chief,  who 
had  ten  thousand  warriors  at  his  call,  would  shout  out,  “  Live  Monatumueno, 
King  of  the  Lui ;  long  live  the  son  of  Chipopa  1  ” 

Less  conscientious  and  less  official  explorers  than  Major  Serpa 
Pinto  might  probably  perform  great  feats  of  filibustering  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  Thirty  resolute  and  well-armed  Europeans 
might  seize  the  “  stool”  of  a  native  prince,  govern  his  kingdom, 
extend  their  dominions,  and  alter  the  history  of  a  continent.  So, 
at  least,  some  passages  in  this  book  lead  us  to  imagine ;  but  the 
practical  difficulties  may  be  greater  than  they  seem. 

Major  Serpa  Pinto  had  much  ill  luck  on  his  journey.  At  the 
start  he  was  provided  by  the  Portuguese  Government  with  arms, 
equipments,  stores,  provisions,  that  Mungo  Park  never  dreamed 
of  in  the  old  days  when  lonely  white  men  wandered  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  with  no  currency  except  the  brass  buttons  of  their 
coats.  Major  Pinto  also  had  companions,  Capello  and  Ivens, 
but  they  deserted  him  and  went  their  own  ways.  Though  he 
appears  to  have  behaved  to  them  with  generosity,  their  conduct 
naturally  caused  him  much  distress  and  trouble.  But  illness,  the 
want  of  carriers,  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives,  and  the  extortions 
of  Sovas,  or  kings,  caused  the  chief  difficulties  in  his  arduous 
march.  In  the  populous  Bihe  country  he  found  a  singular  race 
of  born  adventurers  and  discoverers,  who  travel  for  years  at  a 
time  for  their  own  pleasure  and  interest.  The  wealthy  traders 
among  the  Bihenos  would  be  considered  “  warm  men  ”  even  in 
countries  less  sultry  than  Africa.  “  If  they  only  had  the  power 
of  telling  where  they  had  been,  and  describing  what  they  had 
seen,  the  geographers  of  Europe  would  not  have  cause  to  leave 
blank  great  part  of  the  map  of  South  Central  Africa.”  Though 
possessed  ot  ‘‘great  pluck”  (tempered,  apparently,  by  almost 
invincible  discretion  in  certain  circumstances),  the  Bihenos  are 
profoundly  vicious,  openly  depraved,  persistently  cruel,  and 
cunningly  hypocritical.  These  qualities  remarked  in  them  are 
common,  Major  Pinto  thinks,  to  almost  all  the  Africans 
with  whom  lie  made  acquaintance.  As  fever  and  rheuma¬ 
tism  (only  temporarily  cured  by  a  sudden  ducking  in  a  river) 
detained  Major  Pinto  for  many  months  in  the  Bihe  country, 
he  was  able  to  make  an  interesting  study  of  their  religion,  customs, 
and  political  institutions.  As  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  we  do 
not  think  Major  Pinto  a  very  valuable  witness.  He  is  apt  to  say 
“  Religion  they  have  none.”  Thus  of  the  Gonzellos  he  observes, 
“  though  thorough  believers  in  sorcery,  they  never  give  a  thought 
to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.”  Again,  the  Bihenos  “  have 
no  idea  of  any  religious  faith,  they  adore  neither  sun  nor  mooru 
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they  set  up  no  idols,  hut  live  on,  quite  satisfied  with  their  sorceries 
and  divinations.”  Now  it  is  very  likely  that  both  Gonzellos  and 
Bihenos  give  no  thought  to  a  Supreme  Being.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  have  no  religion.  Among  races  in  their  state  of 
thought,  supremacy  is  “  in  commission.”  They  have  no  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  they  have  the  small  change  of  the  idea,  and 
scatter  the  attributes  of  creative  and  other  powers,  of  rewarding 
and  punishing  and  the  rest,  among  a  number  of  fanciful  beings. 
Thus  the  Bihenos,  according  to  Major  Pinto,  believe  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  or  something  very  like  it,  and  in  a  kind  of  pur¬ 
gatory.  The  Gonzellos,  in  the  Caquingue  country,  like  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  and  American  tribes,  have  not  yet  reconciled  themselves  to 
the  belief  that  man  is  necessarily  and  naturally  mortal.  ‘‘  Noneol 
these  peoples  admit  the  existence  of  natural  causes  of  diseases  or 
death.  If  any  among  them  should  fall  ill  or  die,  the  cause  is 
attributed  either  to  the  souls  of  the  other  world  (one  among  the 
spirits  being  specially  designated)  or  to  some  living  person  who 
has  compassed  the  death  by  sorcery  or  witchcraft.”  J ust  as 
among  the  Australians,  a  kind  of  magical  coroner’s  inquest  is  held 
after  a  natural  death  to  discover  by  omens  and  divination  the 
ghost  or  wizard  who  caused  the  lamented  decease.  This  widely- 
spread  amazement  at  the  ordinance  of  death  as  a  thing  unnatural 
and  abnormal  has  produced  all  over  the  globe  myths  of  the  origin 
of  death.  But  these  topics  did  not  greatly  interest  Major  Pinto, 
who,  however,  discusses  at  length  the  functions  of  diviners, 
sorcerers,  medicine-men,  and  rain-makers.  He  was,  as  usually 
happens  in  Africa,  taken  for  a  rain-maker,  because  liis  visit  to  a 
village  coincided  with  a  shower.  He  tried  to  convince  the  chief 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  weather,  and  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions  delivered  a  lecture  on  meteorology,  adapted  to  simple 
minds.  But,  the  rain  ceasing,  the  chief  went  among  his  retinue, 
and  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  the  mischievous  fellow  who  had 
closed  the  windows  of  the  heavens. 

The  government  of  the  Bihes  is  somewhat  quaintly  described 
as  “  an  absolute  monarchy  with  a  good  deal  of  feudalism  about 
it.”  This  means,  not  that  the  feudatories  are  semi-independent, 
and  a  match,  or  more  than  a  match,  for  their  sovereign,  but  only 
that  their  power  is  tolerably  strong  among  their  own  dependents, 
whom  they  lead  to  join  the  armies  of  the  Sova,  or  head-chief. 
On  the  death  of  a  Sova,  there  is  an  interregnum,  a  period  of  plun¬ 
der  in  which  strangers  are  apt  to  be  seized  as  slaves.  The  under 
chiefs  now  select  the  rightful  heir,  two  parties  go  out  and  “  pot  ” 
a  man  and  an  antelope,  their  heads  are  put  into  a  basket,  the 
medicine-man  conjures  with  them,  and  the  new  Sova  is  installed. 
The  curse  of  the  country  is  the  custom  of  mncann,  by  which 
traders  and  travellers  are  subjected  to  enormous  fines,  often  for 
trivial  offences  against  some  unintelligible  etiquette.  With  all  their 
vices  and  crimes,  the  Bihes  have  energy,  and.  Major  Pinto  has  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  their  future  than  of  that  of  the  lazy 
tribes  who  do  nothing  but  sleep  and  eat.  He  stayed  in  the  Bike 
country  long  enough  to  consume  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
fowls — a  monotonous  diet.  His  drawings  of  the  instruments, 
axes,  knives,  pipes,  hoes,  arrows,  and  so  forth,  made  by  all  the 
African  tribes  who  are  workers  in  iron,  are  well  executed  and  full 
of  interest.  The  forms  are  often  exactly  like  those  of  very  early 
bronze  implements,  represented  in  such  works  as  Mr.  Evans’s 
Ancient  Bronze. 

With  his  Biheno  carriers,  who  are  not  averse  to  cannibalism 
(preferring  to  eat  potters  and  basket-makers),  Major  Pinto  slowly 
worked  his  way  to  the  Zambesi.  lie  found  cloth  the  best  form  of 
money.  The  demand  for  beads  is  very  precarious.  Black  beads 
are  the  only  currency  in  one  district.  Red  beads  with  white  spots 
pass  in  another.  Old  metal  cartridges  are  firm,  if  not  lively,  but 
striped  cloths  were  often  fiat,  and  blue  shirtings  were  uncommonly 
dull.  The  sort  of  tricks  played  with  blue  lights  and  gases  by  lec¬ 
turers  on  chemical  science  do  not  strike  terror  nor  inspire  respect. 
The  negroes  set  them  down  to  sorcery,  and,  as  the  Scotch  gentle¬ 
man,  on  heariug  a  marvellous  story,  observed  that  he  “  was  a  leear 
himsel’,”  so  the  natives  are  themselves  sorcerers,  and  are  not  much 
impressed  by  European  magic.  In  the  Mueassequeres  Major  Pinto 
found  the  regular  thoroughgoing  savages  of  South  tropical  Africa. 
They  do  not  dwell  in  villages.  “  They  are  born  under  the  shadow 
of  a  forest-tree,  and  so  they  are  content  to  die.”  They  do  not  cul¬ 
tivate  the  ground,  but  live  on  roots,  honey,  and  game.  They  are 
“  whites  of  the  type  of  the  Hottentot  race,  in  all  its  hideousness.” 
But  some  of  the  more  cultivated  Ambuella  girls  are  pretty.  This 
people  practises  a  well-known  form  of  savage  hospitality.  The 
King’s  two  daughters,  Opuda  and  Capeu,  beset  Major  Pinto 
exactly  as  the  Soldan’s  daughter,  in  old  French  romances,  always 
besieges  the  heart  of  the  Christian  Knight.  But  Major  Pinto, 
unlike  the  heroes  of  romance,  was  an  exploring  Galahad.  One  of 
these  young  women  “  inspired  me  with  more  fear  than  the  wildest 
of  wild  cats  could  occasion.” 

Oddly  enough,  the  spretce  injuria  formes  was  neither  permanent 
nor  maleficent.  The  two  girls  dropped  into  Platonic  relations 
with  the  Major ;  “  we  lived  on,  the  best  friends  in  the  world  ” ; 
indeed,  these  good  girls  were  the  only  native  friends  the  Major 
made.  On  reaching  the  Baroze  country  he  was  “boycotted,”  as 
we  have  said,  was  deserted  by  his  carriers,  and  was  robbed  of  his 
weapons  and  ammunition.  Fortunately  he  had  still  “  the  King’s 
rifle,”  a  present  irom  his  sovereign,  and  the  weights  of  his  net 
supplied  him  with  lead  for  bullets.  With  these  to  provide  food, 
in  a  country  not  deficient  in  game,  and  with  a  stout  heart,  he 
worked  his  way  to  the  Transvaal.  Fortunately  he  found  in  the 
very  centre  of  Africa,  and  in  the  very  worst  of  his  difficulties,  a 


French  missionary,  M.  Coillard,  “  the  best  and  kindest  man  he 
ever  came  across,”  and  other  European  explorers.  At  length  he 
reached  Pretoria,  the  English,  comfort,  and  the  “  pound  sterling.” 
His  opinion  of  the  courage  of  the  Boers,  maligned  by  missionaries, 
has  been  confirmed  by  recent  events.  But  we  must  always  set 
against  his  view  of  their  dealings  with  the  natives  the  view  and 
the  experience  of  Livingstone.  The  last  of  the  many  victims  of 
the  expedition  died,  and  was  buried  near  a  missionary  settlement 
in  the  Transvaal.  The  remnant  of  the  expedition  numbered  but 
eight  persons,  when  Major  Pinto,  “  completely  dazzled  ”  by  the 
splendour  of  the  entertainment,  dined  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Transvaal. 


FOUR  CROTCHETS  TO  A  BAR.* 

THERE  is  a  certain  cleverness  in  this  story,  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  it  is  enough  to  make  up  for  the  vein  of  low 
farce  which  runs  through  it.  Almost  all  the  characters  are  very 
vulgar,  and  at  times  very  dull ;  there  are  far  too  many  of  them, 
and  the  scene  gets  overcrowded ;  yet  we  must  admit  that  the 
liveliness  of  certain  passages,  and  the  novelty  of  the  plot  may 
prove  the  saving  of  the  story,  and  win  it  the  popularity  of  a  month 
or  so  in  the  circulating  libraries.  With  all  its  faults — and  they 
are  as  great  as  they  are  numerous — it  is  not  nearly  so  bad  or  so 
poor  a  novel  as  many  that  keep  the  attendants  in  a  bustle  at 
Mudie’s  for  fully  as  long  a  time  as  a  comet  remains  in  sight.  Such 
a  story  as  this  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  analyse.  It  so  abounds  in 
characters  that  we  scarcely  know  with  whom  to  begin.  Among 
the  four  Miss  Crotchets  who  give  the  somewhat  foolish  name  to 
the  book  most  certainly  the  heroiue  cannot  be  found,  for  they  have 
all,  when  the  story  opens,  not  only  reached  what  is  called  “  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,”  but  even  got  beyond  it.  The  only  safe  course  in  writing 
about  such  a  hodge-podge  as  this  story  is  to  stick  closely  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  leading  lovers,  and  not  to  leave  them  till  we  are 
safely  landed  at  a  wedding-morning  and  the  parish  church.  The 
tale  opens,  then,  at  a  seaside  place  called  Shellford-by-Shore. 
There  the  Miss  Crotchets  lived,  and  there  they  were  presently 
joined  by  a  rich  brother  from  Jamaica,  with  his  son  John  and  his 
daughter  Augusta.  This  young  lady  had  a  flower-like  head,  we 
are  told,  laughing  eyes,  and  golden-brown  hair.  She  was  her 
father's  darling,  and  was  clearly  meant  to  become  the  hero’s  darling 
also,  whenever  he  should  appear.  The  society  at  Shellford  seemed 
at  first  sight  unpromising  enough.  In  truth  we  doubt  whether  a 
meaner  and  a  more  vulgar  set  has  ever  been  found  in  one 
small  place.  The  author  certainly  shows  a  wonderful  exuberance 
in  vulgarity.  The  Miss  Crotchets — or,  at  all  events,  most  of 
them — were  vulgar,  and  so  was  their  wealthy  brother,  and  so  also 
were  the  vicar  and  the  vicar’s  wife,  the  Squire  and  the  Squire’s 
daughter,  the  doctor  and  the  doctor's  assistant,  and  in  fact  almost 
every  one  whom  we  can  call  to  mind.  There  was  one  bright  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  in  a  young  physician,  Dr.  Lansdowne,  who  had 
lately  settled  at  Shellford,  and  about  whom  the  gossips  were  busy. 
He  was  a  widower — at  least  he  said  that  he  was — but  suspicions 
had  been  roused  that  his  wile  was  still  living,  and  every  one  was 
ready  to  believe  the  worst  about  him.  He  falls  in  love  with  the 
heroine,  and  she  is  not  slow  in  returning  the  compliment.  He  does 
not  at  first  propose  to  her,  but  asks  her  to  give  him  a  promise  of 
her  friendship.  To  this  she  sees  no  objection,  and  they  shake 
hands  on  it.  “  I  will  be  your  friend,”  she  said.  “  He  understood 
her,  knowing  that  she  believed  herself  to  be  giving  him  a  pledge 
of  such  friendship  as  annihilated  all  differences  of  condition  and 
all  prejudices'of  age.”  Why  did  they  not  at  once  go  further, 
and  get  engaged  ?  The  answer  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  they 
were  only  in  the  first  volume,  and  in  the  next  place  there  was 
clearly  some  mystery  or  other  about  the  fascinating  young  phy¬ 
sician  which  needed  clearing  up.  He  indulged  in  soliloquies 
which,  though  natural  enough  in  a  young  lover  who  openly 
declares  himself,  are  suspicious  in  a  widower  who  merely  asks 
for  a  girl’s  friendship.  Early  in  the  story  we  find  him  think¬ 
ing  about  Augusta  Crotchet's  bright  face,  and  then  asking  him¬ 
self  why  he  thought  about  it,  when  she  was  nothing  to  him 
and  was  never  likely  to  be  anything  ?  Thereupon  he  turns  round 
upon  himself,  and  with  many  notes  of  admiration  exclaims, 
“  Never  likely  !  when  youth  and  life  seemed  all  to  abound  for 
him  !  when  the  things  of  which  he  never  spoke  and  never  heard 
now  were  becoming  almost  as  if  they  had  never  been !  Never 
likely  !  ”  Then  the  author  tells  us  how  he  hereupon  whipped  up 
his  horse,  and  drove  rapidly  on,  but  how  neither  exercise  nor  fresh 
air  could  rid  him  of  those  fresh  memories  which,  once  awakened, 
clung  like  stinging  insects.  Hereupon  the  reader,  if  he  at  all 
resembles  ourselves  in  this  matter,  straightway  turns  to  the  end 
of  the  third  volume  to  see  whether  Miss  Augusta  Crotchet  does 
in  the  end  become  Mrs.  Lansdowne,  or  whether  she  dies  broken¬ 
hearted  and  he  lives  penitent.  There  was  just  a  chance,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  doctor  was  not  the  hero  after  all,  but  that  the  right 
man  turned  up  later  on.  The  inexperienced  reader  may  take  our 
word  for  it  that  he  will  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour 
if  he  will  always  ascertain  with  all  promptitude  who  is  the  hero 
and  who  is  the  heroine.  In  nine  cases  out  of  -ten  this  question  is 
answered  by  the  marriage  that  takes  place  in  the  last  chapter. 
Knowing  this  fact  early  in  the  story,  he  is  able  to  skip  over  all 
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the  descriptions  of  every  one  but  the  happy  young  couple.  An 
author,  indeed,  often  throws  out,  as  it  were,  a  false  trail,  along 
which  his  reader  follows  him  only  to  discover  at  last  that  he  might 
just  as  well  have  parted  company  with  him  when  he  started  on  it, 
and  have  taken  up  the  scent  further  on.  What  was  the  discovery 
that  we  made  in  the  present  case  we  are  rather  inclined  to  keep 
to  ourselves,  for  we  do  not  forget  that  many  readers  take  a 
pleasure  in  tormenting  themselves  by  gratifying  only  through 
regular  and  steady  reading  that  strong  curiosity  which  they  feel 
to  know  the  end  of  a  tale. 

Matters  certainly  soon  begin  to  have  a  very  black  look  for  the 
young  doctor.  He  has  plenty  of  enemies,  and  they  presently  get 
on  the  trace  first  of  his  father-in-law,  and  next  of  the  daughter  of 
his  father-in-law.  It  is  presently  discovered  that  she  is  shut  up 
in  a  private  madhouse.  Her  name  was  Janet,  and  she  maintained 
that  she  was  Janet  Lansdowne,  the  physician’s  wife.  His  little 
boy  Algernon  adds  to  the  belief  of  the  gossips  of  Shellford  and  to 
the  bewilderment  of  the  reader  and  the  heroine.  One  day  he  was 
playing  with  the  vicar’s  son  at  digging  a  grave,  by  means  of  which 
he  proposed  to  descend  to  the  lower  regions.  He  suddenly 
stopped  in  his  work  and  began  thus  to  question  his  playmate  : — 

“  Does  your  papa  put  people  down  there  when  they  die  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Humphrey,  “  so  it  can’t  be  far,  but  I  don’t  think  we 
shall  get  there  to-night.” 

“  Then  it  must  be  quite  easy  to  get  back  ?  ” 

“  That  it  isn’t,  1  say.  Where’s  your  mamma  ?  Did  my  papa  put  her 
down  there?  ” 

“  No.  He  didn’t.  Say  that  again,  and  I’ll  fight  you.  She  went  up  the 
other  way.  She  went  one  night  when  we  were  all  in  bed.  I’ll  tell  you  a 
secret.  My  papa  cried.  I  didn’t,  because  I  guessed  she’d  come  back 
again.” 

“  Ah  I  that’s  miles  and  miles  farther,”  said  the  parson’s  son.  “  It  must 
be  twice  as  hard  to  get  up  there.” 

“  They  can  come  down  easier,  though,”  said  Algernon. 

“  That  they  can’t.” 

“  They  can  then,  for  I’ve  seen  them.” 

“  It  is  not  true.  You  never  saw  any  one  that  did  it,”  said  Humphrey, 
pausing  in  his  work. 

“  It  is  true,”  said  Algernon  Lansdowne  solemnly.  “  I  did  not  see  them 
coming  down,  but  I  did  see  them  after  they  had  come,  only  it’s  a  secret  and 
I  must  not  tell  it  you.” 

At  last  be  tells  bis  friend  that  be  had  one  night  seen  his  mother, 
that  she  was  all  in  white,  and  had  been  crying,  and  that  his 
father  took  her  away  again.  The  heroine  being  a  very  admirable 
young  lady  hereupon  gives  the  hero  up,  and  the  reader  is  almost 
inclined  to  follow  her,  for  he  sees  no  way  of  escape  out  of  the 
difficulty.  Our  fashionable  novels  have  done  a  good  deal  in 
leading  us  to  form  very  lenient  judgments  of  men  and  things,  but 
they  have  scarcely  reconciled  us  as  yet  to  bigamy.  Our  education, 
however,  is  going  on  very  steadily,  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  more 
years  all  our  old  prejudices  will  have  disappeared.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  present  one  wife  in  the  madhouse  and  another  at  home 
are  more  than  we  can  allow  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  ad¬ 
mirable  and  virtuous  of  heroes.  Happily  our  author  does  not 
make  this  hard  trial  of  our  old-fashioned  morality.  The  first 
glimpse  of  light  in  the  maze  into  which  we  had  been  led  reaches 
us  when  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Lansdowne  had  had  a  twin  sister.  A 
blessing  on  twins,  we  say,  and  on  the  wonderful  likeness  that 
always  exists  between  them.  They  have  served  both  author 
and  reader  many  a  good  turn  already,  and  will  doubtless 
serve  them  many  a  good  turn  yet.  It  is  at  first  only  a  glimpse 
of  light  that  falls,  but  it  slowly  broadens  till  hope  returns. 
Whether,  however,  the  heroine  recovers  from  the  melancholy 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  whether  the  paleness  of  her  cheeks 
is  chased  away  by  colour,  and  a  returning  appetite  gives  as 
much  plumpness  to  her  body  as  a  heroine  can  venture  to  have ; 
whether,  moreover,  the  young  doctor  was  really  a  widower ; 
whether  he  returns  from  the  solitude  to  which  he  had  betaken 
himself ;  whether  he  himself  turns  mad  or  gets  married  a  second 
time,  that  we  will  never  divulge.  There  are  circulating  libraries, 
and  by  sending  to  them  the  inquisitive  reader  can  find  out  all  this 
for  himself.  Our  knowledge  has  been  only  acquired  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  patience  ;  and  though  it 
has  certainly  cost  us  far  more  than  it  is  worth,  yet  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  make  it  common  to  those  who  are  indolent, 
who  moreover,  likely  enough,  would  like  much  better  to  have  the 
mystery  left  for  themselves  to  unravel. 

Such  a  plot  as  this,  with  the  use  of  a  good  many  fine  words, 
ought  to  be  able  to  fill  up  three  volumes  very  easily.  In  the 
power  of  using  such  words  the  author  certainly  is  not  wanting, 
though  it  is  not  exercised  so  frequently  as  is  commonly  the  case. 
In  the  last  lines  of  the  first  volume  we  have  an  amusing  instance 
of  that  style  which  is  so  highly  esteemed  at  the  present  day,  in 
which  there  is  a  jumble  of  fine  words  and  of  terms  that  at  best 
are  half  slang.  The  heroine  was  thinking  over  the  promise  that 
she  had  made  to  the  hero  that  they  would  be  friends.  “  ‘  Only 
friends,’  and  yet  her  heart  went  singing  for  the  richness  of  the 
boon  which  her  words  discounted  thus;  and  over  all  the  melan¬ 
choly  land  the  sounds  of  trouble  melted  in  her  ears  into  songs  of 
joyfulness  and  mirth.”  The  laud,  by  the  way,  was  not  melancholy 
so  far  as  we  could  discover.  At  all  events,  the  sun  had  been 
shining  a  short  time  before,  and  the  heroine  had  been  getting  into 
the  shade  to  escape  its  rays.  But,  melancholy  or  not,  what  has 
such  a  word  as  “  discounted  ”  to  do  in  such  strange  company  ? 
If  it  cannot  be  spared,  why  then,  in  that  case,  the  mercantile 
image  should  be  kept  up,  and  we  should  be  told  “  that  the  sounds 
of  trouble  melted  in  her  ears  into  premiums  of  joyfulness  and 
scrips  of  mirth  that  rose  above  par.”  However,  it  is  not  the  fine 


words  to  which  the  author  chiefly  trusts  to  swell  out  the  three 
volumes.  The  supply  of  low  characters  is  almost  inexhaustible, 
and  whenever  the  hero  or  the  heroine  are  off  the  scene,  there  is 
always  a  piece  of  broad  farce  ready  to  fill  up  the  gap.  In  this 
kind  of  low  buffoonery,  perhaps,  the  chief  merit  of  the  story  is  to 
be  found.  There  is,  however,  far  too  much  of  it,  and  the  end  is 
reached  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness.  Nevertheless,  as  we  closed 
the  book,  we  were  ready  to  allow  that,  when  judged  by  the 
common  standard  of  the  novels  of  the  day,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
pronounced  either  hopelessly  bad  or  utterly  stupid. 


STUDIES  OF  MODERN  MIND  AND  CHARACTER.* 

THIS  volume  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  reading,  but, 
unfortunately,  almost  no  power  at  all  either  of  digesting  what 
has  been  read  or  of  reproducing  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
style  is  dull  and  heavy ;  the  narrative  portions  of  the  book  leave 
on  the  reader’s  mind  the  impression  that  something,  he  does  not 
quite  know  what,  has  happened ;  and  the  reflections  and  observa¬ 
tions  will  appear  to  most  persons  to  be,  for  the  best  part,  either 
very  old  or  quite  unsound.  However,  the  book  abounds  in  quota¬ 
tions  so  numerous  and  of  such  length  that  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  gleaned  from  it  by  passing  over  what  comes  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  and  attending  only  to  that  which  is  due  to  his 
authorities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  evidently  indus¬ 
trious  and  painstaking  should  not  have  spent  more  of  his  pains 
and  industry  on  the  arts  of  composition.  In  a  great  historical  or 
philosophical  work,  heaviness  and  dulness — drawbacks  as  they  are 
— may  be  put  up  with  for  the  sake  of  matter  or  thoughts  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere.  But  the  whole  worth  of  essays  such  as  those 
that  this  volume  consists  of  lies  in  their  readableness,  in  their 
putting  in  a  clear  and  popular  form  what  the  writer  has  gathered 
from  books  too  numerous  or  too  little  accessible  for  the  reading  of 
the  general  public.  They  can  then  serve  to  give  some  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  fountain-heads,  and  to  act  as 
guides  or  as  stimulants  to  those  who  can.  But  essays  like  these, 
to  read  which  with  any  degree  of  attention  requires  a  strong  and 
constant  effort  of  the  will,  serve  neither  of  these  purposes,  and 
only  have  the  effect  of  giving  an  association  of  dulness  to  the 
subjects,  however  brilliant  and  attractive,  of  which  they  treat. 
One  can  hardly,  for  instance,  read  through  the  essay  on  Voltaire, 
which  shows  much  careful  labour  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  with¬ 
out  longing  for  a  volume  of  his  letters  or  novels  to  clear  one's 
mind  from  the  fog  with  which  the  essayist  has  beclouded  it. 

The  book  before  us  treats  of  many  subjects.  There  is  an  essay 
on  Guicciardini,  one  on  Giordano  Bruno  and  Galileo,  one  on 
Swift,  another  on  Junius,  five  or  six  on  France,  from  the  days  of 
the  old  regime  to  the  Franco-German  war,  and,  finally,  one  on 
Bismarck  and  what  the  writer  calls  “  Pan-Teutonism.”  For  the 
most  part  they  are  reprints  of  contributions  to  the  Quarterly 
lleuiew ;  and  this  fact  will  suffice  to  prepare  the  reader’s  mind  for 
writing  not  of  the  liveliest  sort.  The  last  essay  of  all,  which 
treats  of  Modern  Germany,  is  perhaps  the  weakest  of  the  whole 
series.  It  appeared  in  January  1871,  and  not  even  the  astonishing 
events  of  that  winter  and  the  preceding  autumn  can  rouse  the 
writer  to  any  animation  of  feeling  or  style.  Some  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  “  Pan-Teutonism,” 
particularly  the  Was  fordern  wir  von  Frankreich  ?  by  Professor 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  the  leading  German  Chauvinist,  are  not 
mentioned  or  quoted  at  all.  No  better  source  of  information  as  to 
the  growth  of  this  feeling  could  be  found  than  in  the  writings  of 
Herr  von  Treitschke,  published  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Danish  complication  and  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war ; 
yet  they  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Some  of  the  statements  made 
on  matters  of  public  notoriety  show  an  extraordinary  want  of 
knowledge  as  to  German  feeling  and  recent  German  history. 
“  Nothing,”  says  the  writer,  “  could  seem  less  substantial  in 
matter-of-fact  foundation  than  the  Schleswig-Holstein  enthusiasm 
of  six  or  seven  years  back  in  Germany.”  Now  it  is  certain  that 
German  enthusiasm  on  this  subject  in  1863-4  was  only  a  re¬ 
awakening,  under  conditions  more  favourable  for  its  fulfilment,  of 
German  enthusiasm  in  1848  and  the  following  two  or  three  years. 
The  frustration  of  German  hopes  at  this  earlier  period  and  the  so- 
called  Schmach  von  Olmiitz,  or  humiliation  which  Prussia  suffered 
about  the  same  time  at  the  hands  of  Austria,  were  the  two  chief 
grievances  which  kept  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  German  people. 
The  feeling  of  Germans  on  such  matters  was  repeatedly  derided  by 
Heine,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  turning  the  unfulfilled 
hopes  of  his  countrymen  into  ridicule,  and  who  shared  the  common 
prejudice  that  Germans  were  by  nature  a  people  of  dreamers  and 
not  doers.  It  is  true  that  Prussia  ended  by  getting  from  Denmark 
more  than  Germany  asked  for  or  had  either  a  legal  or  moral  right 
to  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  entering  on  the  campaign  against 
Denmark  Prince  Bismarck  had  about  as  substantial  a  foundation 
in  German  feeling  a3  a  statesman  could  desire.  It  was  otherwise 
in  the  case  of  the  war  with  Austria  in  1866,  which  was  generally 
unpopular  in  Prussia  till  the  brief  and  victorious  campaign  in 
Bohemia  revealed  to  the  Prussian  people  its  own  strength  and  the 
unsubstantiality  of  the  illusions  which  had  long  made  it  an  obse¬ 
quious  follower  of  Austria. 
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“  Pan-Teutonism  ” — or  the  absorption  by  Germany  of  all  nations 
of  Teutonic  extraction — is  here  treated  as  if  it  were  a  serious 
power  in  international  politics.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  writer  that,  after  the  unexampled  victories  won  by  Ger¬ 
many,  some  extravagant  displays  of  national  pride  were  only 
natural.  It  is  a  wonder  that  they  have  been  so  few  in  number, 
and  have  been  confined  to  a  few  professors  or  journalists.  The 
responsible  actors  in  German  politics  have  disclaimed  them  from 
the  beginning,  and  no  step  in  the  direction  of  “  Pan-Teutonism  ” 
has  been  taken  by  the  German  Government  from  that  day  to  this. 
The  German  people,  though  circumstances  have  made  them  the 
leading  military  Power  of  the  world,  are  peaceable  and  ill  disposed 
to  adventures ;  and  the  German  Government  has  shown  that  it 
knows  better  than  most  the  difference  between  phantoms  and 
solid  political  objects.  It  is  well  known  that  in  annexing  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  military  objects  were  those  which  the  German 
Government  had  mainly  in  view,  although  it  was  naturally  not 
insensible  to  the  advantage  of  satisfying  national  pride  and  making 
amends  for  what  was  held  to  be  an  old-standing  national  wrong. 
It  was  unity  and  not  empire  that  Germany  was  striving  after. 
And  to  talk  as  if  the  revival  of  the  “  Holy  Roman  Empire 
could  be  a  serious  object  of  German  statesmanship  or  a  serious 
desire  of  any  part  of  the  German  people  is  to  betray  a  complete 
misconception  of  the  whole  drift  of  recent  German  politics  and  of 
the  whole  character  of  the  German  people. 

As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  contrives  in 
his  comments  to  extract  all  the  nerve  out  of  the  quotations  which 
he  makes  from  others,  we  may  take  a  casual  remark  of  his  on  a 
saying  of  Napoleon  I.,  “  En  derniere  analyse,  on  ne  gouverne 
qu'avec  des  dperons  et  des  bottes.”  “  This,”  says  our  author, 
“  was  undoubtedly  true  at  the  epoch  at  which  he  undertook  to 
govern.”  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  everywhere  and  at  all 
epochs.  En  derniere  analyse,  the  power  of  the  sword  is  what 
every  Government  on  earth  rests  on — republics,  monarchies,  and 
despotisms  alike.  This  is  a  universal  truth,  put  epigrammatically 
by  Napoleon.  In  the  last  resort  force  is  the  arbiter,  and  this  in 
the  most  law-abiding  as  in  the  most  lawless  times  and  countries. 
To  qualify  a  universal  truth  of  this  sort  is  as  though  one  were  to 
say,  “  It  has  been  asserted  that  oxygen  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
human  life.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  large  cities.”  llow 
soon  we  come  to  the  last  resort  is  another  matter,  and  this  varies 
indefinitely  at  different  periods,  among  different  races,  and  under 
different  forms  of  government.  A  similar  slovenliness  of  thought 
is  shown  by  assertions  such  as  these : — “  Napoleon  III.  made  two 
great  Ministers,  but  he  made  them  for  other  nations — Count  Cavour 
and  Count  Bismarck.”  Napoleon  made  neither,  except  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  rock  makes  the  tunnel  that  goes  through  it.  He 
and  his  policy  were  just  factors  in  the  political  problems  which 
Cavour  and  Bismarck  had  to  deal  with ;  but  he  taught  these 
statesmen  nothing,  except  the  fact  that  he  was  himself  an 
irresolute  dreamer  of  dreams.  In  breadth,  in  clearness  and 
in  accuracy  of  vision,  in  diplomatic  adroitness,  in  vigour  and 
decision  of  purpose  and  action,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
olitical  forces  of  the  day,  and  power  of  turning  them  to  the 
enefit  of  his  country,  each  of  the  two  statesmen  whom 
Napoleon  is  here  preposterously  said  to  have  “  made  ”  was 
immeasurably  his  superior.  In  no  sense  whatever  can  Napoleon 
•be  said  to  have  “  made  ”  either  of  them — not  even  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  Emperor  William  did. 
Nor,  again,  is  it  true,  as  the  author  asserts  in  the  same  essay, 
that  “  Louis  Napoleon’s  policy,  tortuous  or  direct,  never  had 
'but  one  object — the  aggrandizement  of  France  as  a  condition 
to  the  permanence  of'  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.”  That  this  was 
a  main  object  of  his  policy  is  true  enough ;  but  that  it  was 
his  “  one  object  ”  is  inaccurate.  His  sympathy,  for  instance,  with 
the  cause  of  Italy  was  genuine,  and.  dated  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  himself  a  conspirator  against  the  oppressors  of  the 
country  from  which  his  own  family  was  derived.  He  was,  in 
fact,  more  disinterested  than  the  French  nation.  And  again,  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  sincerely  anxious  for  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  people  he  ruled  over.  Vacillating, 
dreaming,  open  to  light  and  to  impulses  from  many  sides,  he  was 
the  very  reverse  of  those  men  of  one  object  aornng  whom  the  author 
of  these  essays  numbers  him.  Cavour — a  greater  but  in  some 
respects  a  narrower  nature — was  a  man  of  one  object,  and  his 
repeated  victories  over  Napoleon  in  the  momentous  year  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Villafranca  were  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  one  aim  while  the  Emperor  had  several.  To  make  Italy 
strong,  but  not  too  strong  ;  to  gratify  the  lust  of  territory  of  his 
own  people ;  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  to 
befriend  the  Italian  patriots,  who  desired  nothing  so  much  as  the 
ruin  of  the  temporal  power ;  to  found,  if  possible,  a  central 
Italian  Napoleonic  kingdom  ;  to  save  Piedmont  from  being  crushed 
by  Austria  ;  at  the  same  time  not  to  go  to  war  a  second  time  with 
Austria— these  and  other  conflicting  aims  were  what  this  man  of 
“  one  object  ’  tried  to  reconcile  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  overcome  by  a  statesman  who  knew  just  what  he  wanted  and 
just  what  was  feasible. 

We  have  referred  to  one  or  two  only  of  the  multifarious  subjects 
treated  in  this  volume.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  say 
more  in  praise  of  a  book  on  which  the  author  has  evidently  spent 
pains.  But,  until  it  is  recast  and  re-written  in  quite  a  different 
spirit  and  style,  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  it  is  either  interesting 
or  helpful. 


TO-DAY  IN  AMERICA.* 

THESE  volumes  have  surely  been  labelled  with  the  wrong  title. 

On  looking  through  the  table  of  contents  one  thinks  that 
“  Leaves  from  a  Scrap  Book”  would  be  more  appropriate.  On  turning 
over  the  pages  we  think  that  “  What  Everybody  says  about  Every'- 
thing  ”  or  the  “  Cream  of  the  Commonplace  ”  was  the  title  really 
proposed  by  the  author.  On  actually  reading  the  book  we  perceive 
that  the  most  appropriate  title,  which  was  probably  overlooked  by 
the  author,  would  be  “  The  New  Boiling  of  Old  Rags  ”  or  “  Topics 
already  Done  to  Death.”  The  book  is  not  apparently  presented  as 
a  book  of  travel,  because  the  author  does  not  in  his  descriptive 
pages  show  that  he  has  seen  any  part  of  the  continent  outside  New 
York  and  Quebec,  and  to  have  seen  these  towns  alone  hardly  jus¬ 
tifies  a  man  in  writing  about  so  large  a  country  as  America.  There 
was  once  a  traveller  who  came  all  the  way  from  New  Zealand  to 
see  London.  He  landed  at  Poplar,  where  he  stayed  till  it  was 
time  to  take  ship  back  again,  which  he  did,  under  the  firm  belief 
that  he  had  seen  London  in  all  its  grandeur.  But  he  did  not 
write  a  book  about  it.  Then,  again,  the  work  is  not  written 
in  order  to  illustrate  unknown  phases  of  American  life,  because 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  it  about  American  life,  except  perhaps 
a  description  of  a  New  York  opium  den  and  a  trotting  race. 
Mr.  Hatton,  in  fact,  tells  us  nothing  at  all  about  the  States  which 
the  world  does  not  already  know.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  many 
disquisitions  on  things  belonging  to  this  country  as  much  as  to 
America.  We  need  not,  for  instance,  go  to  America  in  order  to 
learn  what  is  meant  by  the  Ulster  Custom  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
cross  the  ocean  in  order  to  attend  a  Spiritualist’s  seance  and  listen 
to  rappings,  because  the  same  thing,  quite  as  good,  may  be  had  in 
London.  And  if  any  one  wants  to  reproduce  the  blasphemous 
mouthings  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar  atheist,  we  can  supply  him  with 
an  article  of  native  manufacture,  warranted  quite  as  offensive  and 
quite  as  unseemly.  And  as  yet,  we  believe,  the  actual  words  of  the 
British  atheist  have  not  been  reported  by  any  respectable  American 
publishers;  so  that,  so  far,  Mr.  Hatton’s  publishers  are  ahead 
of  rivals  on  the  other  side;  nor  has  the  British  atheist  spouter 
ever  received  from  any  American,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  admira¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  which  Mr.  Hatton  bestows  upon  a  certain 
Mr.  Ingersoll.  “  There  was,”  he  says,  after  quoting  a  choice 
specimen  of  this  gentleman’s  method,  “  a  rough  bludgeon-lika 
logic  in  his  analyses  of  the  Gospels,  and  he  showed,  to  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  his  hearers,  where  churchmen  had  tampered  with 
them,  and  how  they  had  overloaded  the  simple  teaching  of  Christ 
with  commandments  and  promises  which  He  never  gave.”  Remark 
that  Mr.  Hatton  does  not  say  “attempted  to  show,”  or  “pretended 
to  show,”  or  “  professed  to  show.”  No ;  Mr.  iDgersoll  “  showed  ” — 
devionstravit — these  remarkable  facts,  about  which,  therefore, 
there  can  be  henceforth  no  doubt.  The  Company  of  Revisers 
have  been  found  out  in  their  tamperings  and  their  addings;  it 
remains  only  for  the  original  Gospels  to  be  published,  stripped 
by  Air.  Ingersoll  of  the  additions  and  the  tamperings,  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  human  race.  Setting  aside  any 
questions  of  taste,  reverence,  and  good  feeling,  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  great  subject  being  treated  in  a  spirit  more  un¬ 
critical  P 

It  is,  indeed,  in  an  uncritical  frame  of  mind  which  would  be 
surprising  in  a  schoolgirl  that  the  whole  book  has  been  put 
together.  Mr.  Hatton  goes  to  a  seance,  receives  the  usual 
messages  from  various  members  of  his  family,  and  a  single  word 
from  a  great  English  writer.  That  word  is  “  spooks,”  and  spooks 
is  American  slang  for  ghost.  This  stale  rubbish  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Hatton  as  evidence  worthy  of  calm  and  judicial  consideration; 
he  tells  this  threadbare  story  “  as  a  patient  inquirer  ”  and  a 
“  candid  observer.”  We  know  the  “  patient  inquirer  ”  and  “  candid 
observer  ”  by  this  time  ;  we  have  often  heard  him  on  Spiritualism, 
ghosts,  supernatural  events,  premonitions,  rappings,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  we  are  familiar  with  his  calm  and  thoughtful  air  ;  we 
expect  beforehand  the  story  which  he  will  tell;  we  know  hia 
summing-up,  “  I  can  only  say  that  this  is  what  I  saw  ”  ;  and  our 
only  disappointment  in  Mr.  Hatton’s  story  is  that  it  has  been  told 
about  the  performances  of  every  little  practitioner  in  the  Spiritual¬ 
istic  trade.  Of  course  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  be  informed 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  New  York  who  believe  in 
Spiritualism.  One  thing  Mr.  Hatton  tells  us  for  our  comfort. 
It  is  that  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  atheist  orator  (who  is  also,  it  appears, 
a  colonel  and  an  “  eminent  lawyer  ”),  has  not  yet  classed 
Spiritualism  among  the  “  degrading  superstitions.”  There  is  some 
hope,  therefore,  that  he  believes  in  it ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that, 
if  so,  it  serves  him  right. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Hatton  discourses  on  emigration,  he  goes,  in  the 
fine  credulity  of  the  uncritical  spirit,  straight  to  the  really  trust¬ 
worthy  quarters — namely,  the  papers  issued  by  Emigration  Agenta 
— just  as  Martin  Chuzzlewit  did  before  buying  his  well-known  little 
lot  in  Eden.  The  beautiful  thing  about  these  papers — whose  figures, 
Air.  Ilatton  says,  he  has  “  taken  some  pains  to  verify  ” — is  that  they 
contain  no  vexatious  and  disappointing  statements.  Fever  was  not 
touched  upon  by  the  Eden  agent,  nor  was  the  word  “  rattle  ”  so  much 
as  mentioned.  So  with  Mr.  Hatton’s  statistics.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  they  “  average  out  ”  in  a  most  surprising  way  ;  the  decimals 
alone  are  irresistible.  Until  one  comes  to  a9k  about  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  as  readily  as  Air.  Hatton 

*  To-day  in  America:  Studies  for  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  By 
Joseph  Hatton,  z  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall  (Limited},  1881. 
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himself  that  Paradise  still  exists,  and  is  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  there  is  not  one  word  of  warning ; 
nothing  is  said  of  tierce  summers  and  cold  winters  ;  of  the  locusts, 
caterpillars,  Colorado  beetles,  lawless  settlers,  fights,  lied  Indians, 
mosquitoes,  cyclones,  tornadoes,  the  roughness  and  monotony  of 
the  life  and  its  many  hardships.  In  the  same  spirit  he  treats  of 
Canada,  her  prospects  and  her  probable  absorption  by  the  States. 
Already,  he  says,  “  cocktails  have  become  a  national  institution.” 
There  is  no  arguing  with  a  book  which  is  a  mere  collection  of 
parrot  cries  and  the  echo  of  ephemeral  opinion,  but  we  may 
remind  those  who  talk  of  Canada  being  swallowed  up  and  so 
forth,  that  Canada  is  a  country  with  a  great  militia;  that  Canada 
would  tight  for  independence,  even  if  deserted  by  England  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  party  in  the  States  which  would  go  to  war  in 
such  a  cause.  As  for  separation  from  the  Mother-country,  that  is 
also  a  wider  question  than  Mr.  Hatton’s  instructors  seem  to 
suspect.  It  will  come  speedily,  say  these  philosophers,  chiefly 
because  England’s  trade  is  on  the  decline.  This  statement,  which 
we  understand  to  mean  that  England’s  trade  will  speedily  reach 
the  vanishing  point,  is  also  fast  becoming  a  parrot  cry.  It  affords 
Mr.  Hatton,  however,  in  his  book  about  America,  an  opportunity 
■of  discussing  Protection  in  England,  Free-trade,  Commercial  De¬ 
pression,  and  Political  Economy  generally ;  this  he  does  with  the 
freedom  of  one  who  is  unshackled  by  any  of  the  principles 
taught  by  learned  professors.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  “common- 
sense  ”  men  whom  Mr.  Hatton  “  interviewed  ”  for  these  volumes 
that  they  always  forget  certain  elements  of  human  nature  which 
so  often  bring  the  croaking  prophet  to  confusion.  In  other  words, 
the  enterprise,  the  good  sense,  the  ability,  which  have  made 
England  what  it  is,  may  be  supposed  to  remain  with  us  still ; 
markets  once  opened  may  be  closed  ;  certain  branches  of  industry 
may  find  fewer  ports  open  to  them  ;  but  even  under  these  changed 
and  unfavourable  conditions  the  old  spirit  may  be  trusted  to  carry 
■on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  other  ways. 

Trotting-matches,  opium-smoking,  the  blasphemies  of  Colonel 
Ingersoll,  spirit-rapping,  the  stage,  emigration,  England's  decline, 
Free-trade — these  are  only  some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in  these 
■volumes.  We  cannot  exhaust  the  list ;  we  may,  however,  point 
out  that  Mr.  Hatton  has  got  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
international  copyright.  He  writes  naturally  from  the  author's 
point  of  view ;  he  is  apparently  one  of  those  old-fashioned  believers 
who  think  that  every  author  is  a  wit,  an  ingenious  person,  a  man  of 
gigantic  intellect.  He  seeni9  also  to  be  under  the  idea  that  it  i9  a 
more  noble  thing  to  write  ephemeral  novels  than  to  write  for  ephe¬ 
meral  papers.  At  all  events,  he  says  that  “  there  is  nothing  more 
sad  in  the  history  of  Intellect  than  the  fact  that  the  anonymous 
press  of  England  has  literally  ground  up,  body  and  soul,  some  of 
the  brightest  and  most  capable  men  of  the  country.”  How  does 
the  anonymous  press  literally  grind  up  the  body  of  the  writer  ? 
We  suppose  Mr.  Hatton  means  that  writing  is  hard  work ;  but  so 
is  a  practice  at  the  Bar ;  so  is  success  of  every  kind ;  and  to  be 
really  successful  one  must  needs  be  strong.  How,  again,  does  the 
press  literally  grind  up  the  soul  of  the  writer  P  This  fustian  stuff 
is  all  very  well  for  a  circle  of  third-rate  litterateurs,  a  class  who 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  estimating  their  mental  powers 
a  good  deal  above  the  market  value,  but  in  a  serious  work  one 
hardly  expects  to  find  it.  No  doubt  many  clever  and  able  men 
have  become  journalists  ;  but  so  have  many  men  neither  clever  nor 
able.  To  write  fluently  is  a  very  small  gift ;  and  it  is  a  great  piece 
of  presumption  in  the  small  writer  to  believe  that  his  talent  is 
worth  more  than  that  of  the  lawyer,  the  physicist,  or  the 
engineer.  Journalism  of  a  kind  may  be  taken  up  by  anybody 
who  knows  how  to  spell.  And,  forsooth,  we  are  called  upon  to 
pity  the  journalist  because  he  is  anonymous.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  very  little  of  the  anonymous  about  the  work  of  good 
men  in  the  profession  ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  why  should  they 
not  be  obscure  ?  A  general  medical  practitioner  in  a  country 
town  might  just  as  well  lament  his  obscurity.  Yet  he  is 
known,  and  so  is  the  journalist,  among  the  people  who  employ 
him,  which  is  all  he  should  want.  But,  says  Mr.  Hatton, 
the  wisest  brains  of  the  day  are  exhausted  in  press-work  at  the 
pay  of  first-class  mechanics.  A  first-class  mechanic  is  a  rare 
person  ;  he  can  command  high  wages ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
daily  paper  exists  whose  rate  of  pay  is  such  as  to  justify  this  reck¬ 
less  assertion.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Hatton  wishes  the  world 
to  believe  that  the  wisest  brains  are  found  among  the  penny- 
a-liners.  The  plain  fact  is  that  a  good  writer  soon  gets  found  out 
and  draws  good  pay  ;  and  there  are  always  plenty  of  bad  writers 
to  compete  among  themselves  for  the  bad  pay. 

It  is  a  weary  book,  a  book  which  should  not  have, been  written; 
its  conclusions  ring  like  the  echoes  of  commonplace-talk  ;  it  tells  us 
nothing  new.  We  had  intended  speaking  of  the  bad  taste  which 
is  constantly  displayed ;  but  we  content  ourselves  with  asking 
one  question — What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  writer  who,  after  ex¬ 
pressing  (in  a  book  on  America)  his  disapproval  of  the  way  in 
which  men  in  London  stare  at  ladies,  emphasizes  his  views  by  a 
quotation  from  a  novel  written  by  himself? 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

R,  CAIRNS  (i),  the  Principal  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
College,  was  requested  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Cunningham 

(i)  Unbelief  in  Hie  Eighteenth  Century;  being  the  Cunningham  Lectures 
fur  1880.  By  John  Cairns,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Theology  in 
ihe  United  Presbyterian  College.  Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1881. 


Lecture  in  the  Free  Church  Communion  to  undertake  the  delivery 
of  the  course  of  lectures  for  1880,  and  chose  as  his  subject  the 
tracing  of  the  general  history  of  unbelief  in  Christian  countries 
during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  especially  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  task  was,  in  one  sense,  a  sufficiently 
thankless  one,  since  nothing  can  well  be  drearier  or  more  devoid  of 
living  interest  than  to  pass  along  a  track  of  continually  repeating 
barrenness  and  stunted  or  withered  growth  ;  but  the  record  has 
its  side  of  obvious  usefulness.  To  a  young  man,  less  perfectly 
instructed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  past  than  assured  of  his  own 
in  the  present,  and  ready  to  pick  up  and  treasure  any  fragments 
of  exploded  opinion  which  may  fall  in  his  way  as  though  they  were 
entirely  new  and  invaluable  discoveries,  the  mere  collection  and 
enumeration  of  the  names  and  arguments  of  writers  of  the 
various  schools  of  scepticism  must  almost  of  necessity  have  the 
effect  of  opening  his  eyes  and  directing  them  towards  a  wider 
horizon ;  and  the  dry  and  unlovely  waste  presented  as  the  view 
is  shown  successively  in  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  may 
not  unreasonably  be  expected  to  dispel  the  illusions  which  lie 
around  the  first  steps  in  the  path  of  unbelief. 

Under  the  perhaps  somewhat  ambitious  title  of  Our  Own 
Country  (2)  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  have  published  a  fairly  well 
executed  collection  of  woodcuts  of  various  scenes  and  buildings  of 
interest  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  sister  isle  is, 
to  be  sure,  not  very  well  treated,  the  scene  selected  from  her  for 
illustration  being  one  which  has  the  least  pleasant  sound  of  all  to 
Irish  ears — the  river  Boyne.  We  doubt  whether  the  majority  of 
that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  “  our  country  ”  which  lives  on 
the  other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  will  agree  with  the  writer 
of  the  text  attached  to  the  illustrations,  that  the  Boyne  bears  a 
name  “  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  British  lover  of  freedom,  religious 
and  political.”  Perhaps  the  writer’s  indignation  about  the  massacre 
at  Drogheda  and  the  space  devoted  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  may 
be  taken  as  an  offset  to  this.  Scotland,  doubtless  in  a  spirit  of 
impartiality,  is  also  confined  to  two  chapters,  one  on  Aberdeen 
and  one  on  Loch  Maree.  The  drawings  are  fully  up  to  the  level 
of  the  weekly  illustrated  papers,  and  the  text  is  fairly  well  filled 
with  useful  information.  The  remaining  sixteen  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  English  and  Welsh  subjects,  chosen  very  much  at  random 
— towns,  landscapes,  and  castles.  The  book  may  be  recommended 
to  readers  who  are  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
anything  of  any  particular  interest  outside  of  London,  and  may  be 
dipped  into  on  a  Sunday  with  safety  by  persons  of  a  scrupulous 
conscience. 

Dr.  Diver’s  little  book,  in  spite  of  the  immense  parade  of  its  title, 
seems  to  be  a  very  handy  collection  of  good  advice  to  a  medical 
student  (3),  or  rather  to  the  doctor  who  has  just  passed  beyond 
the  student  stage.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  brief  notes  about 
drugs  scattered  up  and  down  the  book  can  be  of  any  use  to  any¬ 
body,  but  the  hints  given  as  to  a  choice  of  practice  will  no 
doubt  be  welcome. 

From  the  biographical  notice  prefixed  to  a  republication  of  his 
papers  (4),  we  learn  that  the  late  Rev.  John  1’.  Sergeant  was  a 
respectable  and  respected  Churchman,  who  did,  like  many  of  his 
class,  much  good  charitable  work.  This  accounts  for  the  regard 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  friends,  but  scarcely  justifies  the  re¬ 
printing  of  commonplace  matter  written  in  a  bald  style. 

The  reading  public  will  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Bohn  for  having 
published  a  volume  (5)  the  worth  and  usefulness  of  which  were 
fully  recognized  when  it  was  privately  printed  “  nearly  fourteen 
years  ago,”  as  we  learn  from  the  preliminary  notice.  At  that  time 
only  five  hundred  copies  were  struck  off ;  and  Mr.  Bohn  writes, 

“  as  applications  for  the  book  continue  to  be  made,  many  of  them 
with  considerable  earnestness,  occasionally  coupled  with  a  remon¬ 
strance  against  my  making  it  so  exclusive,  I  have  at  length  con¬ 
sented  to  comply  with  what  seems  to  be  a  public  demand.”  The 
writer  goes  on  to  hope  that  the  result  will  justify  his  action  in 
the  matter ;  and  as  to  this  we  can  have  little  doubt. 

The  “  Eversley  Edition  ”  of  Kingsley’s  writings,  which  is 
issued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  and  of  which  the  first  instalment  is 
the  ever-fresh  Westward  Ho!  (6),  is  printed  in  capital  type,  and 
in  every  way  well  got  up. 

Mr.  Black  has  written  for  the  “Holiday  Number”  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Neivs  (7)  a  story  which  shows  his  skill  in 
making  interest  out  of  materials  which  might  seem  flimsy  enough 
in  less  keen  and  practised  hands.  The  author  manages  to  give  life 
to  every  one  of  his  characters ;  his  descriptions  are,  as  usual,  ex-  - 
cellent ;  and  a  certain  excitement  is  artfully  maintained  up  to  the 
end.  The  treatment  of  an  episode  of  a  nature  which  it  is  certainly 
not  too  easy  to  handle  is  especially  praiseworthy.  We  must  not 
omit  a  word  of  high  commendation  for  the  illustrations. 

(2)  Our  Own  Country ;  Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial.  Illustrated. 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York :  Cassell  &  Co. 

(3)  The  Young  Doctor’s  Future;  or.  What  shall  be  my  Practice  ?  By 
E.  Diver,  M.D.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(4)  Two  Cities ;  with  other  “  Papers  Practical.”  By  the  late  Rev.  John 
E.  Sergeant.  London  :  “  Home  Words  ”  Publishing  Office. 

(5)  A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the  English  Poets.  By  Henry  G. 
Bohn,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  London  :  Published  for  the  Author  by  George  Bell 
&  Sons. 

(6)  Westward  Ho!  By  Charles  Kingsley.  2  vols.  London:  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

(7)  Holiday  Number  of  the  Illustrated  News — That  Beautiful  Wretch  : 
a  Brighton  Story.  By  William  Black.  London:  “Illustrated  News” 
Office. 
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The  eighth  volume  of  Mme.  de  Witt's  excellent  translation  of 
M.  Guizot’s  History  of  France  (8)  ha3  lately  appeared. 

The  Ulster  King  of  Arms  has  compiled  a  volume  (9)  the  title 
of  which  is  enough  to  indicate  its  usefulness,  while  the  arranger’s 
name  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  accuracy. 

The  pieces  contained  in  the  second  series  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  plays  (10) 
have  already  been  criticized  in  these  columns.  The  volume  contains 
nine  pieces,  including  such  very  different  works  as  Dan'l  Druce  and 
the  Pirates  of  Penzance.  Although  we  are  glad  to  see  Gretchen 
again  anywhere  off  the  stage,  we  regret  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  not  suppressed  the  “  note  ”  at  the  end  of  his  list  of 
dramatis  personce.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  inform  the  public 
that  “  the  leading  idea  of  this  play  was  suggested  by  Goethe’s 
Faust.”  There  is  something  very  ludicrous  in  the  superfluous  care 
shown  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  guarding  the  originality  of  his  dialogue 
in  all  the  scenes  but  the  best.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed. 

It  is  somewhat  late  to  publish  an  account  of  Levkosia  (11),  ap¬ 
parently  written  before  the  English  occupation  of  the  island  ;  but 
the  description  published  under  this  title  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul 
may  be  found  interesting,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  style  inclines  us 
to  accept  it  as  accurate  in  its  facts.  The  plates  are  fairly  well 
drawn  in  outline,  but  are  somewhat  poor  from  want  of  details. 
The  book  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  island’s  curious  mixture 
of  East  and  West. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  F.  Ilyndman’s  Tour  (12)  should  have  reached 
a  second  edition  shows  that  perfectly  obvious  and  commonplace 
observations  on  the  best  known  parts  of  Europe,  conveyed  in  a 
bald  style,  can,  when  flavoured  by  evangelical  piety,  attain  to 
wide  popularity  in  some  reading  public. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  is  already  well  known  as  a  keen  dra¬ 
matic  critic  and  accomplished  writer,  and  the  brief  preface  which 
he  has  written  for  a  little  volume  of  drawing-room  plays  ( 1 3)  is, 
a9  might  be  expected,  full  of  sound  judgment.  To  the  plays  them¬ 
selves  it  is,  unhappily,  impossible  to  give  one  word  of  praise. 

Mr.  MacGeorge  has  produced  an  interesting  monograph  on 
flags  (14),  not  the  least  curious  passage  of  which  is  that  in  which 
he  points  out  the  heraldic  inaccuracies  in  the  construction  of 
our  national  flag  and  in  the  design  on  our  bronze  coinage. 
According  to  the  verbal  blazon  of  the  flag,  writes  Mr.  MacGeorge, 
avoiding  technicalities  as  far  as  possible,  “  the  flag  is 
appointed  to  be  blue,  with  the  three  crosses,  or  rather  the  one 
cross,  and  the  two  saltires  combined.”  And,  to  avoid  the  mistake 
of  colour  on  colour,  “  it  is  directed  that  when  the  red  crosses  of 
England  and  Ireland  come  in  contact  with  the  blue  ground  of  the 
flag,  they  are  to  be  ‘  fimbriated  ’ — that  is,  separated  from  the 
blue  by  a  very  narrow  border  of  one  of  the  metals — in  this  case 
silver  or  white.  ...  To  use  the  words  of  the  written  blazon, 
the  St.  George’s  cross  is  to  be  ‘  fimbriated  as  the  saltire .’  ”  The 
author  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  while  the  red  saltire  of  Ireland 
is  accurately  fimbriated,  the  St.  George's  cross  is  not  fimbriated 
at  all,  being  placed  upon  a  ground  of  white  so  broad  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a  border.  “  The  practical  effect  of  this,  and  its  only 
heraldic  meaning,  is  that  the  centre  of  the  flag,  instead  of  being 
occupied  solely  by  the  St.  George’s  cross,  is  occupied  by  two 
crosses,  a  white  cross  with  a  red  one  superinduced  on  it.”  A 
mistake  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  is  detected  in  the  design 
on  the  bronze  coinage  of  England. 

The  latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Oo.’s  Parchment 
Library  is  Shakspeare' s  Sonnets  (15),  to  which  Mr.  Dowden  has 
prefixed  an  interesting  and  well-proportioned  introduction.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  leaves  refuse  to  lie  open,  and  we  fail  to  see 
what  is  gained  by  printing  the  whole  book  with  long  s’s. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  special  fitness  just  now  in  the  appearance 
of  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  excellent  translation  of 
Lermontoff’s  poem  The  Demon  (16),  which  it  will  be  remembered 
gave  Herr  Rubinstein  the  subject  for  his  opera  lately  produced  at 
Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  Jolly  justifies  his  new  book  on  Burns  (17)  by  saying  that 
“  in  such  a  subject  new  presentation  is  more  than  mere  facts,  and 
this  the  present  volume  claims  to  be.  It  is  a  study  of  the  old 
story  in  connexion  with  a  new  and  marked  personality.”  This 
apparently  means  that  Mr.  Jolly,  having  met  and  talked  with  one 
Willie  Patrick  who  had  been  a  farm  servant  to  Burns,  has 


written  a  little — fortunately  a  very  little — book  on  the  old  man’s 
bald  disjointed  chat. 

Mr.  Baker,  who  feels  compelled  to  write  about  his  exceed¬ 
ingly  commonplace  travels  (18),  says: — “To  the  sympathies 
of  the  many,  therefore,  this  work  appeals ;  and,  if  it  but  find 
favour  in  their  sight,  the  object  in  writing  it  will  indeed  be  fully 
gained.”  As  the  many  seem  now  to  be  unable  to  abstain  from 
writing  about  their  journeyings,  they  will  perhaps  appreciate  Mr. 
Baker's  account  of  his. 

Mr.  Palgrave  has  formed,  by  extracts  from  many  writers  who 
have  either  worked  professedly  for  the  young  or  whose  writings 
can  be  used  for  them,  a  Reading-Book  (19)  designed  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  children  the  main  facts  of  political  economy.  The 
extracts  are  naturally  rather  devoted  to  good  advice  than  to 
science. 

There  was  certainly  room  for  Mr.  Swettenham’s  English-Malay 
Vocabulary  and  Dialogues  (20),  in  which  his  objects  have  been, 
amongst  other  things,  to  compile  a  vocabulary  which  shall  contain 
every  word  likely  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  reading,  writing,  or 
conversation,  and  “  to  express  in  the  Romanized  Malay,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  exact  pronunciation  of  the  Malay  word.”  This  is, 
perhaps,  about  as  difficult  a  task  as  a  person  can  set  himself  with 
any  language,  and,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  all  who 
read  Mr.  Swettenham's  preface,  it  must  be  especially  difficult  in 
the  case  of  Malay.  Mr.  Swettenham  has  certainly  spared  no  pains 
to  attain  his  object.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  how  near 
a  careful  student  of  his  work  could  get  to  the  accurate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Malay.  There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  distinguished 
linguist  who  spoke  various  Eastern  languages  with  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  native  before  he  had  ever  been  in  the  East,  but  that  is  an 
exceptional  case. 

Sea-Air  and  Sea-Bathing  (21)  seems  a  sound  and  useful  little 
book,  in  which  the  suggestions  for  precautions  against  danger  and 
methods  of  meeting  it  when  it  comes  are  particularly  to  be  com¬ 
mended. 

Mr.  Parker  Gillmore's  Encounters  with  Wild  Beasts  ( 22)  is  a 
book  bristling  with  exciting  adventures,  the  truth  of  which  is 
vouched  for  by  the  author  in  a  few  lines  of  preface. 

A  second  edition  has  been  published  of  Mr.  Grigor’s  Arbori¬ 
culture  (23),  to  supply  the  demand  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of 
the  first.  In  a  short  preface  Mr.  Grigor  states  that  his  health  has 
prevented  him  from  revising  or  adding  to  the  work  as  it  origin¬ 
ally  stood. 

Under  the  care  of  Mr.  "Warner  a  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts 
of  Dulwich  College  (24)  has  been  published,  which  is,  apparently, 
full  and  accurate. 

The  Art  Union  of  London  issue  for  presentation  to  their  sub¬ 
scribers  this  year  a  series  of  the  plates  engraved  by  M.  Flameng 
“  from,”  as  the  announcement  rum,  Mr.  Frith’s  “  Road  to  Ruin.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact  they  serve  to  show  how  great  an  artist 
M.  Flameng  is. 
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THE  LAND  BILL. 

IF  genuine  disappointment  has  been  felt  by  any  one  at 
the  time  occupied  by  the  reclamation  and  emigration 
clauses  of  the  Land  Bill,  the  quality  of  hope  in  that  person 
must  exceed  the  quantity  of  his  experience  or  foresight. 
In  different  ways  these  clauses  were  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  precisely  that  section  of  the  House  which  is  least 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  bringing  about  its  desires  of 
revenging  itself  for  their  disappointment.  How  the  Irish 
party  are  affected  to  the  reclamation  clauses  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  exactly  the  same  felicitous  phrase  which  one  of 
their  number  furnished  last  week  in  reference  to  the 
clauses  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  peasant  and 
farmer  proprietary.  When  there  is  a  chance  of  dipping 
the  hand  into  the  national  exchequer,  the  objection 
of  some  honourable  gentlemen  to  benefiting  by  the 
action  of  an  alien  Parliament  vanishes  altogether,  and 
their  only  anxiety  is  for  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  dipping.  Air.  Gladstone  has  during  the  week  been 
in 4a  mood  of  conciliation  towards  the  Irish  party,  which 
may  be  thought  to  be  a  fair  corollary  of  the  similar 
mood  in  which  during  the  week  before  he  was  disposed  to 
listen  to  the  Opposition.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  Parnellites,  the  demands  they  had  to  make  touched 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  tenderest  point,  on  his  “  financial 
u  conscience,”  as,  by  a  rather  singular  subdivision  of  the 
moral  sense,  he  himself  calls  it.  The  Prime  AIinister’s 
most  determined  enemies  will  not  deny  that  he  is  a 
vigilant  trustee  of  the  taxpayer’s  interests,  and  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  him  by  some  of  the  Irish  members 
ignored  those  interests  in  a  most  complete  manner. 
Logically  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  who  seems  to  have  a 
special  faculty  of  irritating  the  Premier,  had  decidedly  the 
best  of  it  in  his  argument — that  political  economy  having 
been  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Bill, 
there  was  a  certain  inconsistency,  not  to  say  pedantry,  in 
appealing  to  it  in  reference  to  the  latter  part.  But  no 
English  statesman,  and  least  of  all  Air.  Gladstone,  governs 
himself  by  considerations  of  logic,  and  the  circumstances  must 
be  admitted  to  alter  the  cases.  Fixity  of  tenure,  free  sale, 
and  fair  rents  violate  political  economy  to  the  immediate 
detriment  only  of  the  Irish  landlords ;  lavish  expenditure 
of  national  money  on  reclamation,  on  the  purchase  of 
properties  for  morcellement  and  the  like,  violate  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  taxpayer,  and  at  the  risk  of  the 
equilibrium  of  future  budgets.  .Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
undoubtedly  right  in  his  resistance  to  these  exorbitant 
demands ;  and  that  resistance  might  have  been  accen¬ 
tuated  yet  further  without  much  harm  being  done. 

The  emigration  matter  (as  was  well  known  beforehand 
would  be  the  case)  is  one  of  those  questions  of  sentiment, 
slightly  complicated  with  considerations  of  a  very  different 
kind,  which,  in  regard  to  Irish  matters,  always  produce  the 
most  troublesome  debates.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  tactical  error 
of  Air.  Gladstone’s  that,  in  introducing  the  subject,  he  laid 
some  stress  on  the  comparative  indifference  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  clause  and  on  their  readiness  to  abandon  it  in 
case  a  decided  weight  of  Irish  opinion  were  against  it.  It  was 
surely  unnecessary  to  offer  a  premium  on  obstruction  to 
those  who  are  at  all  times  too  ready  to  obstruct.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  acceptance  of  Air.  Healy’s  not 
very  intelligible  amendment,  which  seems  to  limit  the 
benefits,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  clause  to  “  districts  ”  the 
inhabitants  of  which  unanimously  or  in  a  considerable 


body  wish  coelum  mutare.  The  days  and  nights  of  quib¬ 
bling  over  meaningless  or  unimportant  amendments,  of 
indignant  protests  against  the  Government  for  being  five 
minutes  late  on  parade,  of  unseemly  onslaughts  on  Air. 
Forster,  and  so  forth,  are  perhaps  not  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  this  ostentatious  open-mindedness  on  the 
Prime  Minister’s  part.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  the  more  irresponsible  members  of  the 
Conservative  party  should  have  assisted  Air.  Parnell’s 
tail  in  carrying  out  these  tactics.  The  conduct  of  the 
Opposition  has  been  almost  uniformly  (and  in  the  case  of 
the  Opposition  leaders  uniformly)  admirable,  in  reference 
to  a  measure  which  they  distrust  and  dislike,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  they  feel  to  be  great.  It  would  be  very 
much  to  be  regretted  if  the  credit  deserved  and  obtained 
on  this  score  should  be  endangered  at  the  eleventh  hour 
by  inconsiderate  freaks  on  the  part  of  individuals.  The 
danger  is  not  yet  over  that  the  Opposition  may  after  the 
Bill  has  come  down  from  the  Lords  have  a  weighty  task 
thrown  on  them  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  the  demands  of  those  who  want  and  the  resistance 
of  those  who  have.  That  danger  has  been  lessened  by  the 
concessions  of  the  Government,  but  it  has  not  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared.  In  the  consideration  of  possible  Lords’  amend¬ 
ments,  always  a  difficult  matter,  much  will  depend  on  the 
Opposition  being  able  to  show  not  merely  a  united  front, 
but  a  clean  record  of  past  conduct.  Hitherto  that  record 
has  been  almost  spotless,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  have 
influence  in  the  party  to  keep  it  as  fair  as  may  be. 

The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  emigration  clause  is 
perhaps  inferior  to  its  importance  as  a  sign  and  symbol. 
The  actual  emigration  from  Ireland  is  considerable,  and 
shows  no  sign  of  diminution.  Not  a  few  persons  of  weight 
are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  will  largely 
stimulate  it.  The  shrewder  farmers  are  likely  to  realize 
the  bonus  which  it  gives  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
carry  it  off  to  America.  The  more  unwise  and  the  more 
involved  are  likely,  on  the  strength  of  their  new  stake  in 
the  country,  to  involve  themselYes  hopelessly  with  the  Gom¬ 
been  man,  and  (the  period  of  mercy  from  landlords  being 
over,  and  a  regime  of  simple  business  being  introduced)  to 
have  no  alternative  left  them  but  liquidation  and  exile. 
The  almost  certain  result  of  universal  and  oppressive  rack- 
renting  after  a  short  time,  by  the  addition  of  the  charges 
of  an  excessive  entrance  money  for  tenant-right  to  the 
amount  paid  to  the  landlord,  would  have  the  same  effect. 
But  these  are  not  the  ways  in  which  any  well-affected 
person  wishes  that  the  equation  between  the  feeding 
power  of  Ireland  and  the  mouths  to  be  fed  should  be 
solved.  Aloreover,  the  incorporation  of  an  emigration 
clause  in  the  Bill  goes  far  to  deprive  it  of  the  appearance 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  of  being  a  direct,  unmiti¬ 
gated,  and  unqualified  attack  on  the  pockets  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  The  proposed  omission  of  the  clause,  therefore,  excited 
feelings  in  the  Opposition  and  in  the  moderate  Liberal 
party  the  importance  and  reasonableness  of  which  the 
Prime  Minister  seems  to  have  rather  under-estimated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Irish  members  who  pose  as  patriots 
have  many  reasons  for  advocating  its  rejection.  To  say 
that  they  wish  to  have  the  poor  always  with  them  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  agitation  would  be  uncharitable,  though  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  in  every  case  unjust.  But  their  opposition  has  a 
patriotic  air  as  Irish  patriotism  goes.  It  pleases  the  priests, 
who,  in  parting  with  their  parishioners,  fear  to  lose  their  souls, 
and  are  certain  to  lose  their  dues.  It  may  very  plausibly 
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argue  for  itself  that  it  is  unfair  to  urge,  even  in  the  gentlest 
manner,  any  Irish  tenant  to  disable  himself  by  absence 
from  participation  in  the  next  slice  (whenever  it  may  be 
cut)  of  the  landlord’s  property.  At  the  same  time,  the 
chances  of  the  Bill  would,  no  doubt,  be  seriously  damaged 
by  the  omission  of  the  clause,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
have  not  been  improved  by  Mr,  Forster’s  weak  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  preposterous  pecuniary  limitation.  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  will  not  transport  in  decency  and  com¬ 
fort  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  even  to  Canada. 
This  is  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  unassisted  yeardy 
emigration.  It  is  perhaps  premature  to  speculate 
as  to  what  alterations  in  the  Bill  may  legitimately 
be  demanded  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  price  of 
their  acceptance  of  it.  Something  in  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Heneage’s  nearly  successful  proposal  may  perhaps 
be  suggested ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  fortunes  of  Sir 
John  Ramsden’s  proposed  amendment  or  clause  as  to 
pni’chase  of  the  estates  of  those  landlords  who  may 
decline  the  new  conditions  of  ownership,  it  is  sure  to  be 
heard  of  again.  The  justice  of  the  demand  is  indeed  beyond 
question.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  refused  compensation  to  land¬ 
lords  on  the  ground — theoretically,  at  least,  tenable — that 
he  denies  the  infliction  of  any  pecuniary  in  jury  upon  them. 
Although  this  is  almost  demonstrably  a  mistake,  the  posi¬ 
tion  may  for  the  sake  of  argument  be  granted  without 
in  the  least  endangering  the  alternative  claim.  A  land¬ 
lord  may  say  with  the  most  absolute  reason,  “  I  do  not 
“accuse  yon  of  lowering  the  pecuniary  value  of  my  pro¬ 
perty — I  do  not  ask  you  for  compensation,  still  less  for  a 
“  bonus.  But  you  have,  without  my  consent,  and  in  spite  of 
“  my  refusal  to  consent,  entirely  altered  the  conditions  of  its 
“tenure,  conditions  which  in  many  cases  formed  a  part  of  a 
“  bargain  which  I  have  quite  recently  made  with  the  State. 
“  I  therefore  demand  that  you  give  me  the  alternative  of 
“  receiving  the  fair  arbitration  value  of  what  you  allow  to 
“  be  still  mine,  and  let  me  go.”  It  would  be  rather 
curious  to  know  what  the  fervent  supporters  of  the  Bill 
can  say  to  this.  They  would  probably  repeat  the  nnhis- 
torical  and  exploded  fiction  of  the  possession  in  a  state  of 
dormancy  by  the  tenant  of  those  rights  which  the  law 
now  confers.  But  it  is  useless  and  undignified  to  argue 
with  those  who  tender  forged  titles  as  arguments. 


PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

ALTHOUGH  the  physicians  are  not  yet  able  to  report 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely 
out  of  danger,  his  uninterrupted  progress  towards  con¬ 
valescence  justifies  sanguine  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Even 
if  a  relapse  should  unfortunately  occur,  the  shock  to 
general  feeling  would  not  be  so  violent  as  if  the  attempt  of 
the  assassin  had  been  immediately  successful.  Mr.  Gar¬ 
field's  political  opponents  within  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  failure 
of  a  disreputable  member  of  the  same  faction.  Guiteau 
was  careful  to  proclaim  himself  an  adherent  of  Conkling 
and  Arthur,  perhaps  in  the  wild  hope  of  obtaining  their 
protection,  or  possibly  through  a  desire  to  associate  them 
with  his  crime.  He  also  took  occasion  before  and  after 
the  outrage  to  enunciate  some  of  the  vulgar  paradoxes 
by  which  modern  cutthroats  are  in  the  habit  of  excusing 
their  cupidity,  their  treachery,  and  their  disregard  of 
human  life.  He  had  perhaps  been  in  the  first  instance 
demoralized  by  the  apologies  for  regicide  and  for  less 
ambitious  forms  of  murder  which  he  may  have  read 
in  the  pamphlets  and  speeches  of  Fenians,  Nihilists,  and 
Communards.  If  he  has  now  any  attention  to  spare 
from  meditation  on  his  own  well-deserved  fate,  he  may 
perhaps  be  disappointed  to  learn  that  he  is  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  in  all  respects  a  commonplace  criminal, 
except  for  the  magnitude  of  his  guilt.  No  one  affects 
to  believe  that  he  had  any  public  object  to  promote, 
or  that  he  was  the  victim  of  any  political  illusion. 
He  only  wished  to  revenge  an  imaginary  wrong  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  widest  notoriety.  The 
only  circumstance  which  requires  explanation  is  that  he 
should  suppose  himself  to  have  any  claim  on  a  Presi¬ 
dent  whose  nomination  he  had,  as  a  humble  partisan  of 
Grant,  opposed  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Perhaps  he 
supposed  that,  as  a  follower  of  Conkling,  he  and  the  fac¬ 
tion  to  which  he  belonged  had  been  deprived  of  the  fruits 
of  a  compromise  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Repub¬ 


lican  party.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  commit  murder 
is  not  a  capital  crime;  but  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  the  severest  sentence  will  be  generally  approved. 

When  the  President  was  thought  to  be  in  imminent 
danger  some  political  writers  attempted  to  apply  the  im¬ 
pending  catastrophe  to  party  purposes.  Although  they 
could  not  make  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Conkling  even 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  crime,  they  hinted  that 
the  passions  excited  by  recent  struggles  had  found  exag¬ 
gerated  expression  in  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Garfield. 
Unluckily  for  himself,  Mr.  Conkling  had  a  few  days  before 
made  a  bitter  attack  on  his  successful  adversary  ;  and  it 
was  known  that  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Arthur  to  the 
Presidency  would  cause  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  favourable  accounts  from  Washington 
which  began  a  day  or  two  after  the  attempt  deprived  party 
polemics  of  their  principal  interest.  Mr.  Arthur  seems  to 
have  acted  with  prudence  and  propriety  when  he  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Ministers  to  take  a  part  in  their  deliberations 
during  the  disability  of  Mr.  Garfield.  Although  his 
elevation  to  the  highest  post  in  the  Republic  has  been 
prevented  or  postponed,  his  position  on  the  steps  of  the 
Presidential  chair  has  become  for  the  first  time  an  object 
of  public  attention.  He  has  apparently  convinced  the 
Republican  leaders  that  he  was  not  discreditably  am¬ 
bitious,  and  that  he  might  in  case  of  need  be  safely 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  national  administration. 
When  there  appeared  to  be  no  longer  any  immediate 
danger  Mr.  Arthur  judiciously  returned  from  Washington 
to  New  York. 

The  principal  loser  by  the  crime  of  Guiteau  is,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Conkling.  He  appeal’s  to  be  still  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
terminable  contest  for  the  vacant  Senatorship  in  New 
York,  and  two  or  three  times  a  week  he  is  reported  as 
having  obtained  on  a  new  ballot  about  thirty  votes  out  of 
more  than  five  times  the  number.  The  contest  is  diversi¬ 
fied  by  scandals  and  squabbles  such  as  the  elimination  of 
Mr.  Platt  on  the  ground  of  some  defect  in  his  private  con¬ 
duct,  or  by  the  real  or  reported  bribery  of  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  by  a  State  Senator.  Any  enthusiasm  which  may 
have  been  felt  for  Mr.  Conkling  or  his  opponents  has  wholly 
collapsed.  His  claim  on  the  sympathies  of  his  faction  was 
founded  on  the  alleged  ill-treatment  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  matter  of  patronage ;  and  now  it  would  be 
useless  in  New  York  or  in  any  part  of  the  Union  to  raise 
a  clamour  against  the  President.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  in  course  of  time  the  Legislature  of  New  York  will 
be  tired  of  a  dead-lock,  though  the  prolonged  contest  has 
happily  little  bearing  on  the  public  interests.  Few  oven 
among  American  students  of  political  nomenclature,  out¬ 
side  the  State  of  New  York,  will  understand  the  distinction 
among  “  stalwarts,”  “  anti-CoNKLiNG  stalwarts,”  and  “  half- 
“  breeds,”  the  last  term  meaning  supporters  of  the  President. 
Some  foreign  journalists  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
describing  Mr.  Garfield  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr 
of  official  purity.  The  feud  which  has  disturbed  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  administration  had  its  origin  in  the 
appointment,  on  purely  party  grounds,  of  Mr.  Robertson 
as  Collector  of  New  York.  His  predecessor  was  dis¬ 
placed  not  on  the  ground  of  incompetence,  but  because 
a  place  was  wanted  for  a  nominee  of  Mr.  Blaine  and 
an  active  opponent  of  General  Grant.  Mr.  Conkling 
might,  if  such  a  claim  had  suited  his  purpose,  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  defending  the  newer  and  purer 
principles  of  distribution  of  patronage,  but  probably  a 
leading  party  politician  would  alienate  his  adherents  if  he 
were  suspected  of  preferring  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  to  the  pretensions  of  active  politicians.  In  truth, 
all  American  managers  of  elections  are  agreed  in  the 
expediency  of  maintaining  the  present  system.  Mr. 

Garfield  before  his  nomination  belonged  to  the  same 
class  which  includes  Mr.  Conkling,  Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr. 
Arthur.  His  skill  in  party  management  was  so  well 
known  that  he  took  a  principal  part  at  Chicago  in 
defeating  the  candidature  of  General  Grant.  His 

services  to  his  own  section  of  the  Republican  party  were 
rewarded  by  nomination  to  the  Presidency,  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  principal  leaders,  Mr.  Conkling, 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  Mr.  Sherman,  were  severally  unable  to 
secure  a  majority.  If  Mr.  Garfield  recovers,  he  may 
probably,  like  his  predecessor  Mr.  Hayes,  encourage  to 
some  extent  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service.  A  President 
is  more  independent  than  a  Senator  or  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  party  interests  to  which 
he  may  formerly  have  been  devoted.  Even  Mr.  Arthur, 
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■who  is  a  professional  manager  of  primary  assemblies,  of 
conventions,  and  of  all  forms  of  political  machinery,  might, 
if  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  perhaps,  prefer  the 
public  welfare  to  the  interests  of  his  party. 

The  sympathy  which  has  been  felt  for  Mr.  Garfield 
both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe  has  been  credit¬ 
ably  exempt  from  political  motives.  General  Hancock, 
the  late  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  represented  the  sentiments  of  his  party 
in  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  crime,  and  his  good 
wishes  for  the  recovery  of  the  President.  The  Governors 
of  several  Southern  States  have  agreed  to  concur  in  a 
fast  or  festival  which  it  is  proposed  to  institute  in 
celebration  of  the  abortive  outrage.  All  Americans 
feel  that  they  are  injured  by  the  attack  on  their  chief 
magistrate ;  and  their  horror  of  assassination  derives 
additional  intensity  from  the  conspicuous  station  of  the 
latest  victim.  The  universal  feeling  of  indignation  and  of 
compassion  which  has  been  exhibited  by  foreign  countries 
is  essentially  genuine,  though  it  may,  in  some  instances, 
have  assumed  an  ostentatious  form.  One  of  the  many 
felicities  of  the  American  nation  consists  in  its  exemption 
from  jealousies  and  collisions  with  nearly  all  other  civilized 
States.  With  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  maintain  intimate  relations,  because  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  cause  of  quarrel.  The  various  Governments  think 
it  prudent  to  court  a  great  Power  which  may  possibly  be 
an  ally,  and  their  subjects'  for  the  most  part  regard 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States  with  good  will 
and  admiration.  The  less  friendly  element  in  American 
diplomacy  has  fora  whole  century  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  relations  and  negotiations  with  England.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  traditional  prejudice  has  in  some 
degree  subsided  on  the  American  side,  and  it  has  never 
been  reciprocal.  Englishmen  of  all  parties  would  gladly 
cultivate  friendship  with  a  kindred  nation,  and  they 
naturally  display  their  good  will  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  President.  The  sour 
English  democrats  who  seize  the  opportunity  of  exalting 
presidents  in  comparison  with  kings  form  the  only  section 
of  the  community  which  seeks  to  profit  by  a  lamentable 
crime.  Probably  the  sincere  sympathy  which  has  been 
shown  in  England  may  be  to  some  extent  appreciated  in 
America. 


TUNIS. 

THE  difficulties  pressing  on  France  as  the  consequences 
of  the  Tunis  expedition  increase  from  day  to  day. 
Sfax  has  been  bombarded  ;  but  Sfax  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Arabs  in  Sfax  return  the  fire  they 
receive.  It  is  true  that  they  do  little  or  no  harm,  for  they 
have  no  artillery  of  sufficient  calibre  to  hurt  the  bombard¬ 
ing  vessels;  but  that  the  Arabs  should  fire  even  in¬ 
effectually  shows  that  they  are  not  frightened.  The 
French  have  not  been  able  to  land,  partly  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  enemy.  The  attacks  on 
Europeans,  which  were  the  beginning  of  hostilities  at 
Sfax,  have  been  repeated  at  Gabes ;  and  the  French 
acknowledge  that  they  must  occupy  both  places  to  put 
down  the  rising  of  the  Arabs.  The  Tunisian  troops,  who 
were  sent  to  aid  the  French  in  suppressing  the  insurrection, 
entirely  refused  to  fight  against  their  brethren ;  and  the 
curious  spectacle  waspresented  of  a  French  man-of-war  lying 
alongside  of  the  transport  carrying  the  allies  of  France  and 
ready  to  blow  up  their  new  friends  if  they  expressed  their 
real  sentiments  too  openly.  Nothing,  again,  can  be  more 
abnormal  than  the  relations  of  France  and  the  Porte  on  the 
African  coast.  A  Turkish  man-of-war,  which  came  to  see 
what  was  going  on  on  the  Tunisian  coast,  was  chased  by 
a  French  cruiser  until  it  had  been  driven  to  the  remotest 
part  of  Tripoli.  Another  Turkish  man-of-war  bringing  re¬ 
inforcements  to  Tripoli  from  Turkey  was  accompanied  on 
her  voyage  by  a  French  vessel  which  was  charged  with 
the  mission  of  seeing  that  the  Turkish  troops  were  sent  to 
their  prescribed  destination  and  nowhere  else.  The  Porte, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  exacted  and  received  from  Egypt 
a  promise  not  to  recognize  the  claim  of  France  to  represent 
Tunisians.  In  Algeria  the  famous  Bou  Amena  has  made 
an  attack  on  a  French  force  separated  from  the  main 
body  to  which  it  belonged.  The  attack  failed,  but 
what  deserves  notice  is,  that  it  was  not  the  French 
who  were  trying  to  capture  or  defeat  the  Arab  leader, 
but  it  was  he  who  was  lying  in  wait  to  take  ad¬ 


vantage  of  any  false  step  or  imprudence  of  his  enemies. 
But  all  these  annoyances  are  to  a  nation  like  France 
comparatively  small  things.  The  really  serious  danger  is 
that  a  general  rising  of  the  Mahometans  against  their 
Christian  conquerors,  protectors,  or  allies,  may  take  place 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  from  Morocco  to  Tripoli. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  imaginary  danger.  It  is  one  that  may 
be  realized  before  many  months  are  over,  or  if  it  does  not 
present  itself  actually  so  soon,  it  is  one  against  which 
France  may  have  to  guard  for  many  years.  And  it  is  a 
danger  against  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  guard. 
The  Sultan  could  bring  about  such  a  rising  whenever 
he  pleased,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  can 
prevent  it,  even  if  he  wishes  to  prevent  it.  If  he 
does  not  govern  or  influence  Mahomedan  countries  on 
Mahomedan  principles,  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of 
being  assassinated  or  deposed.  If  he  does,  he  appeals 
necessarily  to  feelings  and  traditions  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  excite  than  to  restrain  in  the  untutored  minds 
of  African  Arabs.  France  wishes,  or,  it  may  be  said, 
is  forced,  to  use  every  possible  means  of  preventing 
encouragement  being  given  by  the  Porte  to  a  general 
rising  in  Africa;  but,  in  order  to  show  that  she  is  in 
earnest,  she  thinks  herself  obliged,  and  probably  really  is 
obliged,  to  use  some  degree  of  force.  She  chases,  or  waits 
on,  Turkish  ships.  How  to  do  this  without  going  to  war 
is  a  very  delicate  question,  and  it  is  impossible  that  France 
should  always  be  happy  in  the  mode  she  adopts  to 
solve  it. 

The  French  Government,  and  those  who  influence  the 
Government  without  being  in  it,  are  very  anxious  to  show 
that  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  North  Africa  are  two  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  things.  Every  possible  care  is  taken  to  mark  a  readiness 
to  co-operate  with  England  in  Egypt;  and  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  the  danger  which  threatens  France  in  the 
remainder  of  North  Africa  has  no  existence  in  Egypt. 
There  the  population  has  no  fanaticism,  no  wish  to  rise,  no 
hatred  of  the  foreigner.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  England  in  Egypt  has  been 
increased  by  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis.  This  partly 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  Sultan  has  been 
hardly  treated  by  France,  and  partly  from  the  perception 
that  England  is  the  real  obstacle  to  the  French  dealing 
with  Egypt  as  they  have  dealt  or  may  deal  with  the  rest  of 
North  Africa.  As  a  rule,  Frenchmen  think  very  little  of 
Egypt,  and  those  who  used  to  think  most  have  ceased  to 
pay  much  attention  to  a  country  which  has  settled  the 
financial  claims  on  it  in  a  manner  vei’y  satisfactory  to  its 
creditors.  There  are,  however,  some  few  thousands  of 
Frenchmen  in  Egypt,  and  those  who  live  in  Egypt  have 
friends  at  home.  From  this  quarter  there  is  raised  from 
time  to  time  a  cry  of  indignation  and  despair  at  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  England.  Latterly,  this  sentiment  of  jealousy  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  violent  quarrel  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  two  prominent  French  officials.  To  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  English  influence  M.  de  Ring,  who  was  lately 
recalled  from  the  post  of  Consul-General,  is  a  hero  and  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  France,  while  M.  de  Blignieres, 
the  French  Controller-General,  is  a  base  unpatriotic 
truckler  to  England  and  the  English.  All  that  can  be 
said  to  puff  M.  de  Ring  to  the  skies,  and  to  put 
the  last  touch  of  black  on  the  portrait  of  M.  de 
Blignieres,  may  be  read  in  an  anonymous  article  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  last  number  of  the  Nozivelle  Revue.  It 
is  useless  to  argue  with  a  writer  who  thinks  that 
M.  DE  Ring  did  something  inexpressibly  French  and 
glorious  when  he  passed  over  both  his  English  colleague 
and  the  Khedive  and  negotiated  directly  with  the  dis¬ 
affected  colonels  of  the  Egyptian  army.  But  the  article 
is  worth  studying  as  an  exposition  of  the  general  manner 
of  regarding  French  interests  in  dependent  countries 
which  colours  every  thought  of  minor  French  officials. 
Nothing  is  too  small  to  serve  as  an  occasion  for  the  glori¬ 
fication  or  the  humiliation  of  France.  If  a  French  codsuI 
gets  away  a  good  cook  from  an  English  consul,  visions  of 
a  magnified  tricolour  banner  are  seen  in  the  highest 
heavens.  If  an  English  bank  pays  a  better  dividend  than 
a  French  bank,  France  has  been  treated  like  a  dog  by 
perfidious  England.  If  any  good  chance  of  bullying  and 
swaggering  offers  itself,  then  the  true  French  official 
walks  and  crows  like  the  national  cock.  M.  Roustan  is 
only  the  De  Ring  of  Tunis  ;  and,  when  it  is  said  that 
M.  de  Blignieres  has  been  unlike  a  real  French  official, 
this  merely  means  that  he  has  treated  others  as  he  wished 
to  be  treated  himself,  that  he  has  been  conciliatory  enough 
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to  forward  instead  of  retarding  business,  and  that  his 
first  thought  has  been  how  to  secure  the  greatest  and 
most  lasting  benefits  to  the  country  he  was  helping  to 
administer. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  most 
people  detest,  it  is  the  obligation  to  be  just  to  those  with 
-whom  they  differ.  To  many  English  critics  everything 
the  French  do,  or  have  done,  in  regard  to  North  Africa 
seems  odious  and  misguided.  No  censure,  certainly,  can 
be  too  strong  that  is  passed  on  the  ridiculous  hypocrisy  of 
M.  St. -Hilaire’s  despatches,  and  results  have  shown  that 
the  expedition  was  lightly  and  rashly  undertaken,  and 
that  not  even  its  immediate  consequences  vvere  foreseen. 
But  the  French  Government  must  be  taken  to  have 
clearly  established  that  France  never  recognized  the 
dependence  of  Tunis  on  the  Porte,  that  the  danger 
of  a  general  Mahomedan  rising  was  a  real  one,  and 
that  the  precaution  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  from 
England  that  some  kind  of  French  intervention  in  Tunis 
would  not  be  taken  as  an  attack  on  English  interests. 
As  regards  Egypt,  the  French  Government  not  only  re¬ 
called  M.  de  Ring,  hut  has  lately  defended  in  the  Chamber 
the  course  it  took,  and  gave  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  would  not  tolerate  in  its  representatives  in  Egypt 
anything  like  a  high-handed  assertion  of  French  pre¬ 
dominance.  The  French  Government  again  went  out  of 
its  way  to  annoy  and  insult  Italy  by  the  mode  in  which 
it  affected  to  regard  the  occupation  of  Tunis  as  a  special 
snub  to  Italy;  and  if  it  is  true  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  declared  that  the  new  Italian  loan  should  not  be 
issued  in  Paris  unless  Italy  would  recognize  as  right  and 
proper  all  that  France  had  done  in  Tunis,  every  one  who 
is  not  a  Frenchman  must  be  glad  that  Italy  had 
the  spirit  to  say  that  she  could  do  without  France, 
and  has  made  her  words  good  by  a  signal  financial 
success.  But  the  French  treatment  of  Italy  has  not 
been  wholly  bad.  When  the  riots  broke  out  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  the  French  authorities  exerted  themselves  honestly 
and  zealously  to  protect  the  Italians,  and  jthe  French 
Government  appealed  to  the  Italian  Government  to  join 
with  it  in  discountenancing  any  movement  of  national 
antipathy.  Not  only  is  France  averse  to  a  war  with 
Turkey,  being  justly  afraid  of  its  consequences  to  herself 
and  to  Europe ;  but  it  is  lending  a  willing  ear  to  the 
counsels  of  those  who  strive  to  show  that  it  is  possible  that 
a  satisfactory  understanding  may  be  the  result  of  negotia¬ 
tions.  Sensible  Frenchmen  would  like  nothing  better 
than  that  the  Tunis  expedition  should  be  forgotten  and 
forgiven.  This  is  impossible,  for  France  must  pay  the 
penalties  of  her  imprudence  ;  but  even  the  wish  for  what  is 
impossible  shows  a  better  and  a  saner  state  of  mind  than 
prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

THE  further  Correspondence  on  the  affairs  of  South 
Africa  is,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting.  The  pre¬ 
vious  publication  contained  Lord  Kimberley’s  despatches 
to  the  Commission ;  and  it  does  not  yet  appear  whether 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  his  colleagues  have  succeeded 
in  executing  his  instructions.  Some  additional  details  re¬ 
lating  to  Sir  G.  Colley’s  unfortunate  enterprises  might 
well  have  been  spared.  In  more  than  one  communication 
with  native  chiefs  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  boldly  states  that  the 
English  had  not  been  defeated.  His  meaning  is  that  the 
disasters  of  his  predecessor  were  incurred  only  by  small 
bodies  of  men,  and  that  they  afforded  no  indication  of 
the  results  which  might  have  followed  a  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Patriotic  Englishmen  will  readily  consign  to  oblivion 
the  military  and  diplomatic  preliminaries  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission.  In  one  of  his  conversations 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Boers,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
for  the  first  time,  furnishes  a  definition  of  suzerainty, 
which  was,  as  might  be  expected,  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
the  other  side.  The  Queen’s  Government  is  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  internal  administration  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Boers  are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  affairs. 
That  the  term  was  originally  intended  either  to  have  or  to 
seem  to  have  a  wider  meaning  is  proved  by  the  additional 
stipulation  to  the  same  effect  which  was  inserted  in 
the  preliminaries  of  peace.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  even  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  the  grant  of  independence,  qualified 
by  suzerainty,  was  only  equivalent  to  the  internal  self- 
government  which  was  promised  at  the  time  of  annexa¬ 


tion ;  but  he  has  so  often  interpreted  political  terms  in-  a 
non-natural  sense  that  he  may  have  ceased  to  distinguish 
between  a  subject  province  and  an  independent  Republic. 
The  point  is  now  of  secondary  importance,  for  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that-,  as  soon  as  the  Transvaal  and  the  neighbouring- 
districts  are  evacuated  by  English  troops,  the  Boers  will 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  suzerain.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  present  Blue- 
Book  has  been  compiled  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  smallest  possible  materials  for  the  approaching  debate  ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  Lord  Kimberley  may  still  com¬ 
municate  to  Parliament  the  fuller  explanations  which  ho 
will  receive  by  letter  of  the  subject  matter  of  telegraphic 
messages. 

The  Correspondence  contains  little  or  no  reference  to- 
the  claims  of  loyal  subjects  of  English  or  Dutch  extraction  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  demanding  immunity  from 
civil  liability  in  respect  of  the  insurrection,  Mr.  Kruger 
more  than  once  called  attention  to  the  claims  which  might 
be  preferred  against  himself  on  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  enforced  “  commandering  ”  or  compulsory 
service.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  the  force 
which  held  Lang’s  Nek  was  not  wholly  composed  of 
volunteers,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
the  Boer  population  had  of  late  become  dissatisfied  with, 
the  consequences  of  annexation.  It  is  painful  to  hear  too 
late  of  the  numerous  mistakes  which  were  made  by  the 
Colonial  Office  and  its  agents.  It  is  probable  that  with 
greater  tact  and  foresight  the  Boers,  who  had  almost 
unanimously  accepted  the  transfer  of  allegiance,  might 
have  been  permanently  reconciled  to  English  sovereignty. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  all 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  published  are  well  founded. 
Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  who  is  accused  of  the  venial  offence 
of  having  collected  the  taxes  with  impartial  vigour,, 
anticipates  the  charge  by  a  statement  that,  while  the 
revenue  was  doubled  in  two  or  three  years,  no  tax 
had  been  imposed  or  increased,  and  some  taxes  had  been 
reduced.  The  final  and  decisive  error  consisted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  troops,  and  especially  of  cavalry,  at  the  time 
when  the  Boer  leaders  were  openly  threatening  revolt. 
The  English  Government  had  after  the  Zulu  war  been 
seized  with  a  morbid  fear  of  military  expense  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  Transvaal  was  almost  entirely  evacuated, 
without  regard  to  the  dangers,  or  even  to  the  cost,  of  a 
sudden  reverse  of  policy.  Only  troops  enough  were  left 
to  provide  the  Boers  with  the  opportunity  of  surprising  a 
small  detachment,  and  of  besieging  isolated  forts  of  which 
the  garrisons  might  be  regarded  as  hostages.  Throughout 
the  transactions  which  have  ended  in  disaster  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  statesmanlike  wisdom  or  courage. 

The  loyalists  of  the  Transvaal  have  not  been  fortunate 
in  the  selection  of  the  emissaries  who  have  lately  stated 
their  cases  in  England.  Although  their  own  claims  have 
no  connexion  with  the  slavcholding  customs  of  the  Boers, 
they  might,  perhaps,  have  appealed  to  popular  sympathy 
with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal ;  but  they 
unluckily  chose  as  one  of  two  delegates  a  Dutch  settler 
who  voluntarily  informed  a  public  meeting  that  he  had. 
bought  one  slave  in  Natal  and  another  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  that  both  were  still  in  his  possession.  This,  indeed, 
refutes  the  eager  assertions  of  those  who  deny  that  the 
Boers  are  slaveholders,  but  the  witness  will  be  tainted  by 
his  admission  in  the  eyes  of  many  Englishmen.  His  col¬ 
league  Mr.  White,  who  was  not  subject  to  a  similar  disquali¬ 
fication,  expatiated  too  largely'  on  the  evils  of  a  measure 
which  is  now  irrevocable.  The  discredit  incurred  by  the 
Government  and  nation  is  a  matter  to  be  considered 
rather  by  Englishmen  than  by  loyal  residents  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  who  might  advantageously  confine  their  remarks 
to  their  present  position,  with  the  risks  and  the  moral 
rights  which  it  involves.  None  of  the  other  questions 
which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Commission  are  so 
urgent  or  so  important.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
anxiety  which  has  been  felt  on  their  behalf  may  prove  to 
be  excessive.  Some  fugitives  from  the  Transvaal  have 
exaggerated  their  losses  ;  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
English  inhabitants  of  the  towns  who  may  wish  to  remain 
in  the  country  will  be  liable  to  molestation.  The  same 
reasons  which  deterred  the  Boers  from  engaging  in  trade 
will  continue  to  operate ;  and  they  would  be  principal 
losers  by  the  depopulation  of  the  petty  towns  which 
supply  their  miscellaneous  wants.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  threats  which  were  uttered  during  the  war  will  bo 
executed  when  irritation  and  alarm  have  subsided.  When 
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they  rose  in  arms  the  Boers  may  probably  have  anticipated 
the  risk  of  ultimate  failure,  and  they  can  scarcely  have 
foreseen  their  own  early  and  complete  success.  They  are 
now  secure  from  the  consequences  of  the  disaffection  to 
their  Government  which  will  probably  be  felt  by  their 
English  neighbours. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  distaste  which  is  felt 
by  the  natives  to  the  withdrawal  of  English  protection. 
Several  of  their  chiefs  offered  to  send  contingents  to  the 
war  with  the  Boers ;  but  their  proposals  were  properly 
rejected,  even  by  a'  too  zealous  local  agent,  who  declared 
to  his  superiors  that  nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  accept  their  overtures.  The 
letter,  however,  was  intercepted  and  published ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  judiciously  punished  his  subor¬ 
dinate  by  removal  from  his  office,  though  perhaps  his  moral 
indignation  may  not  fully  have  corresponded  with  his  official 
censure.  By  a  liberal  interpretation  he  removed  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  were  naturally  entertained  by  the  Boers  to 
Lord  Kimberley's  intimation  that  the  Resident  would  be 
invested  with  the  function  of  protecting  the  natives.  It 
was  evident  that  such  intervention  would  be  inconsistent 
with  independence,  and  that  it  would  lead  to  incessant 
collision  ;  but  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  explained,  on  his  own 
authority,  that  Lord  Kimberley  only  referred  to  the  native 
tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal ;  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  will  probably  acquiesce  in  a  judicious  mode 
of  escaping  from  a  difficulty.  The  exercise  of  a  protec¬ 
torate  over  the  warlike  tribes  beyond  any  frontier  which 
may  be  defined  will  furnish  abundant  opportunity  for 
diplomatic  prudence  and  judgment.  The  Swazies  and  the 
Zulus  will  from  time  to  time  encroach  on  the  Boers  and 
complain  of  encroachments  in  their  turn.  The  Boers  will 
be  disposed  to  suspect  the  English  agents  of  collusion  with 
their  enemies,  though  the  Imperial  and  colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  will  be  mainly  anxious  to  maintain  the  peace.  It 
is  not  yet  certain  whether  any  considerable  territory  will 
be  detached  from  the  Transvaal.  The  natives  who  are 
principally  concerned  in  the  matter  will  have  no  voice  in 
the  decision.  It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  Boers  to  the  native  possession  of  any  district  which 
contains  even  a  sprinkling  of  Butch  settlers.  The  English 
negotiators  have  only  a  philanthropic  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  native  claims.  It  has  become  necessary  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  those  who  live  within  the  recognized 
territory  of  the  revived  Republic ;  and  the  border  chiefs 
can  scarcely  assert  a  stronger  claim  to  protection.  The 
duty  of  securing  the  rights  of  English  inhabitants  is  much 
more  pressing. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  REVIEW. 

HE  Volunteer  Review  at  Windsor  has  been  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success,  but  its  real  value  will  be  very  much 
determined  by  the  extent  to  which  the  progress  already 
made  becomes  the  starting-point  of  a  new  advance.  It 
is  essential  not  to  forget  that  the  degree  of  perfection  the 
Volunteers  have  attained  seems  all  the  more  striking  from 
its  being  set  against  the  amazing  shortcomings  of  their 
earlier  days.  We  have  all  along  contended  that  the  secret 
of  making  the  Volunteers  an  important  element  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  military  system  is  to  believe  that  the  force  is  capable 
of  improvement  up  to  a  point  far  ahead  of  anything  that 
seems  for  the  moment  to  be  within  reach.  Hitherto  this 
view  has  been  thoroughly  justified  by  facts.  Iu  the  days 
of  the  first  Brighton  reviews  the  Volunteers  were  very 
little  better  than  so  many  excursionists  in  uniform.  If 
they  had  been  “personally  conducted”  by  a  gentleman 
from  Messrs.  Cook’s  office  the  military  character  could 
hardly  have  been  less  developed.  Now  all  this  has  changed. 
The  discipline  of  the  Volunteers  is  good  ;  their  bearing  is 
soldierly  ;  they  do  their  work  very  much  better  than,  with 
their  scanty  opportunities  for  instruction  and  practice,  it 
seemed  possible  that  they  could  be  taught  to  do  it.  The 
days  when  the  best  that  was  expected  of  them  was  that 
they  might  occasionally  bring  down  an  enemy  from  be¬ 
hind  a  hedge  are  already  forgotten.  But  the  danger 
which  threatens  the  progress  of  the  force  is  still  the 
same.  When  they  were  bad  soldiers  there  was  always 
some  one  to  say  that  they  could  not  be  made  good.  Now 
that  they  are  good  soldiers,  there  is  sure  to  be  some  one 
to  say  that  they  need  not  be  made  better.  What  is  really  to 
be  desired  is  that  their  horizon  should  go  on  expanding, 
and  that  1901  should  see  them  as  much  superior  to  what 


they  are  to-day  as  1S81  sees  them  superior  to  what  they 
were  twenty  years  ago. 

The  direction  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  room  for 
improvement  is  the  conversion  of  what  is  now  only  a 
single  element  of  an  army  into  a  complete  army.  The 
better  soldiers  the  Volunteers  show  themselves  the  more 
important  it  is  that  they  should  by  degrees  be  developed 
into  a  really  defensive  force.  As  yet  they  furnish 
only  one  arm  of  a  defensive  force.  They  are  becoming 
excellent  infantry,  but  something  besides  infantry  goes  to 
the  making  up  of  an  excellent  army.  If  they  were  called 
out  to  resist  invasion,  they  would  have  to  depend  upon  the 
regular  army  for  cavalry  and  artillery ;  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  regular  army  would  have  as  much 
of  either  as  it  would  want  for  its  own  use.  The  ideal 
Volunteer  force  would  be  self-contained  in  both  respects. 
Taking  the  present  infantry  effectives  at  150,000  or 
200,000,  they  would  be  supported  by  the  proper  pro¬ 
portion  of  other  arms,  raised  and  organized  on  the  same 
voluntary  basis.  No  doubt  the  provision  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  would  be  a  more  costly  process  than 
the  pi’ovision  of  a  corresponding  number  of  infantry. 
Horseflesh  is  more  or  less  of  a  luxury,  but  wheu  it  is 
considered  how  characteristically  English  a  luxury  it  is, 
it  is  hardly  creditable  that  this  objection  should  have 
gone  so  long  unsurmounted.  That  the  towns  should 
furnish  only  foot  soldiers  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  in  the 
country  cavalry  Volunteers  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have 
been  as  readily  raised  as  infantry.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
events  have  proved  the  contrary.  Events  are  only  valu¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  when  the  experiment  which  they 
are  regarded  as  determining  has  been  actually  tried,  and 
no  real  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  cavalry  Volunteers. 
The  existence  of  the  Yeomanby  has,  perhaps,  stood  in  the 
way.  This  venerable  but  unimposing  force  has  fore¬ 
stalled  the  idea  of  a  Volunteer  cavalry  without  filling  the 
place  of  one.  If  the  Government  would  even  now  take 
as  much  pains  to  induce  young  squires  and  farmers  to 
form  themselves  into  light  cavalry  regiments  as  they  took 
to  induce  young  townsmen  to  form  themselves  into  in¬ 
fantry  regiments,  a  new  stimulus  might  be  given  to  volun¬ 
teering,  and  a  real  step  taken  towards  the  supply  of  a  very 
serious  gap  in  the  Volunteer  organization.  As  regards 
artillery,  the  beginning  has  long  ago  been  made ;  but, 
unfoi’tunately,  the  same  difficulty  about  horses  has  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  field  force.  Yet,  when  it 
is  remembered  how  immeasurably  the  value  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  as  a  defensive  instrument  would  be  increased  if  they 
could  take  the  field  as  a  completely  constituted  army,  the 
Government  could  hardly  propose  to  itself  a  more  worthy 
task  than  to  make  them  fit  to  do  so. 

The  defective  composition  of  the  force  detracts  also  from 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  testimony  which  the  review 
would  otherwise  give  to  the  excellence  of  the  railway 
arrangements  for  the  transport  of  troops.  The  military 
authorities  deserve  praise  for  their  resolution  to  turn  last 
Saturday  to  account  in  this  way.  The  railway  Companies 
would,  no  doubt,  have  preferred  to  have  begun  the  carriage 
of  Volunteers  twenty-four  hours  earlier,  and  so  have  left 
themselves  more  at  liberty  for  the  conveyance  of  sightseers 
on  the  day  itself.  The  War  Office,  however,  directed  that  no 
regiment  should  start  for  the  review  until  Friday  evening, 
so  that  the  time  actually  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
the  men  was  shorter  than  that  which  might  fairly  be 
counted  on  in  a  case  of  actual  mobilization.  Of  course, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  burden  of  carrying  the 
Volunteers  was  very  much  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  they  been  marching  to  meet  an  enemy  instead  of 
to  parade  in  Windsor  Park.  “  The  force  on  Saturday,” 
says  a  military  Correspondent  in  the  Times,  “  was  not 
“  accompanied  on  its  railway  journey  by  even  the 
“  mounted  officers’  chargers,  let  alone  cavalry,  artillery, 
“  wagons,  ammunition,  and  the  most  necessary  tools  and 
“  stores.  It  was  simply  50,000  passengers  with  rifles,  but 
“  without  luggage,  who  were  thus  conveyed.”  The  ex¬ 
perience  so  gained  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  reviews 
in  which  the  troops  have  to  be  conveyed  under  conditions 
more  nearly  resembling  those  of  ordinary  warfare.  So 
long  as  the  Volunteers  have  neither  cavalry  nor  artillery 
of  their  own  to  be  carried,  it  is  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
regular  army  that  the  railway  Companies  must  look  for 
instruction.  We  see  no  reason  why  every  year  10,000 
Volunteers,  with  a  proper  percentage  of  regular  cavalry 
and  artillery,  should  not  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  to  op¬ 
pose  the  landing  of  an  imaginary  invader.  Railway 
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managers  would  learn  more  from  a  complete  review  on  a 
small  scale  than  from  one  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  in 
which  there  was  nothing  to  be  carried  but  so  many 
orderly  foot  soldiers. 

It  is  further  important  not  to  overrate  the  amount  and 
kind  of  security  which  the  possession  of  the  Volunteer 
force  gives  us.  There  can  be  no  question  that  England 
holds  a  very  different  position  as  regards  invasion  from 
what  she  held  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  Even  if  we 
suppose  our  first  line  of  defence  to  have  been  broken 
through,  and  a  landing  to  have  been  effected  behind  the 
back  or  in  defiance  of  our  fleet,  the  nucleus  of  a 
formidable  and  sustained  resistance  exists,  we  may 
hope,  in  the  Volunteers.  They  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  engage  the  enemy  on  open  ground. 
Our  navvies  would  be  called  in  to  raise  one  line  after 
another  of  extemporized  fortification,  and,  as  each  was 
carried  or  evacuated,  the  invader  would  be  drawn  further 
from  his  base  and  have  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining 
his  communications.  An  invasion,  however,  is  not  the 
only  thing  that  Englishmen  have  to  fear.  It  is  the  most 
striking  and  alarming  form  that  an  attack  can  assume,  but 
it  is  not  necessarily  the  most  disquieting.  There  is  far 
more  reason  to  fear  such  a  measure  of  disaster  abroad  as 
may  either  paralyse  our  trade  or  seriously  interfere  with 
our  food  supplies.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  danger  of 
internal  disturbance  would  be  considerable.  Of  all  the 
evils  that  can  befall  a  country  the  greatest  perhaps  is  the 
attempt  to  reconstruct  its  institutions  in  view  of  defeat 
abroad.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  any  confidence  that  this 
would  not  befall  us  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  European 
contest,  and  if,  as  usually  happens,  the  enemy  scored  the 
early  points  in  the  game.  A  democracy  is  seldom 
disposed  to  accept  defeat  as  one  of  the  ordinary  in¬ 
cidents  of  war.  It  prefers  to  trace  it  to  some 
supposed  cause,  and  to  see  in  it  a  conclusive  proof 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  system  of 
government.  If,  in  addition  to  defeat,  we  had  to  face  the 
physical  suffering  which  a  sudden  clearance  of  English 
merchant  ships  from  the  sea  might  not  impossibly  bring 
upon  us,  the  situation  would  be  still  graver.  It  is  true 
that,  under  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  our  trade  might  still 
be  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  ;  but  it  would  take  some 
time  to  transfer  it  from  our  own  ships  to  those  of  a 
neutral  Power,  and  during  this  interval  very  great  alarm 
might  be  felt  and  very  great  mischief  done.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  there  is  one  Power  which  has  never  been 
a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  that  even  among 
those  who  are  parties  to  it  a  powerful  belligerent  may  yet 
find  it  convenient  to  repudiate  the  inconvenient  restrictions 
which  it  imposes.  Englishmen  must  not  plume  them¬ 
selves  on  being  safe  at  home  so  long  as  they  are  not  safe 
abroad.  Useful  as  the  Volunteers  are,  they  are  in  no 
sense  a  substitute  for  regular  troops. 


AFGHANISTAN  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

IR  CHARLES  DILKE  must  have  been  much  com¬ 
forted  and  cheered  by  the  laughter  which,  according 
to  some  accounts,  greeted  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett’s  ques¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday  night  as  to  the  Russian  rectification  of 
frontier  in  Khorassan.  It  is  unfortunate,  doubtless,  for  the 
public  interest  that  important  questions  of  foreign  policy 
should  so  often  be  allowed  to  become  the  special  property 
of  private  members,  who,  sometimes  with  the  best  of  good 
will,  are  not  impressive  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  laughter  in  this  case  gave  the  Minister  charged  with 
the  duty  of  answering  the  question  an  assurance  which  was 
doubly  cheering,  the  assurance  that  his  audience,  or  some 
of  them,  were  benevolently  disposed  towards  himself  and 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  already 
shown  sufficiently  that  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  Correspondent  of  the  Daihj  News  involves  a 
question  which  may  be  differently  answered  by  different 
persons,  but  which  no  one  in  his  senses  can  afford  to  con¬ 
sider  one  of  light  importance.  Considering  the  attitude 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  than 
wondered  at  that  Sir  Charles’s  answer  amounted  merely 
to  a  profession  of  ignorance.  The  Government  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  matter  ;  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
matter.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  English  agent  at  Meshed ; 
the  telegraph  service  to  that  place  is  complete  ;  a  few 
hours  would  have  sufficed  to  ask  the  agent  whether  the 
report  was  true,  and  to  receive  his  answer;  and  the  re¬ 


port  itself  was  a  week  old  at  the  time  of  Sir  Charles’s 
speech.  According  to  one  report,  the  Under  Secretary 
made  the  stereotyped  complaint  of  want  of  notice  as  to 
Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett’s  question.  The  only  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  that  there  is  not  enough  interest  in 
the  matter  or  knowledge  of  it  at  the  Foreign  Office  to 
induce  that  Office  to  make  inquiries  unless  a  question  is 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Grave  and  not  ill- 
founded  complaints  have  lately  been  made  by  many 
persons  of  the  abuse  of  questions.  But,  if  questions  are 
necessary  to  induce  the  Foreign  Office  to  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  events  passing  in  the  world,  they  must  pro¬ 
bably  be  admitted  as  an  inevitable  part  of  the  machinery 
of  Go  vernment. 

Meanwhile  those  persons  who,  though  they  are  not  able 
to  telegraph  to  a  private  agent  in  any  part  of  the  world 
for-  the  satisfaction  of  their  curiosity  or  of  their  conscience, 
condescend  to  pay  some  attention  to  published  information, 
have  received  a  good  deal  of  news  about  the  statement  as  to 
which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  knows  so  little  as  to  be  able 
neither  to  contradict  nor  to  affirm  it.  Another  and  con¬ 
siderably  later  telegram  has  been  received  from  the  Daily 
News’  Correspondent  which  more  than  justifies  the  asser¬ 
tion  made  last  week  that  arrangements  for  the  progress  of 
Russia  towards  Afghanistan  were  being  carried  out  with 
a  rapidity  and  a  success  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel.  A  fresh  demand  for  rectification  has,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  telegram,  completed  those  arrangements 
as  far  as  Persia  is  concerned.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  fertile  belt  of  Northern  Khorassan,  the  remaining  com¬ 
mand  of  the  direct  road  to  Herat,  is  involved  in  this  new 
demand.  East  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Attrek,  and 
flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  watershed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kuchan,  rises  a  river  called  the 
Keshef.  This  river  flows  eastwards,  with  a  slight 
southerly  cast  to  Meshed,  and  then  in  the  same  direction 
till  it  joins  the  Tejend,  the  stream  which  drains  the  great 
marsh  in  the  desert  between  Akhal  and  Merv.  After  the 
junction  the  two  form  the  Heri  Rood,  the  river  of  Herat, 
and  make  their  way  in  a  south-easterly  dii’ection  to  that 
city.  The  new  Russian  claim  is  said  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  country  between  the  Keshef  on  the  south, 
the  Tejend  on  the  east,  and  th^new  Turcoman  annexations 
in  the  north.  Meshed  itself  is  graciously  spared,  it 
would  appear,  for  the  time,  but  Sarakhs  is  apparently 
included,  while  the  fertile  districts  of  Deregez  and 
Kelat  are  absorbed  entirely.  Moreover,  as  the  Keshef 
runs  alongside  the  road  from  the  Caspian  to  Herat  and 
India,  the  military  importance  of  the  new  claim  altogether 
exceeds  its  importance  as  a  mere  demand  of  territory. 
Suppose  it  granted  (and  Persia  is,  unless  backed  by 
England,  in  no  case  to  refuse),  and  with  insignificant  ex¬ 
ceptions  the  whole  of  that  road  up  to  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  is  in  Russian  hands.  Nor  are  the  utterances 
of  the  Russian  official  or  semi-official  press  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the  Daily  News’ 
Correspondent.  The  Journal  de  St.  Patersbourg  does,  indeed, 
contradict  the  i-eport  of  negotiations  with  the  Merv  chiefs, 
a  report  of  comparatively  little  importance.  But  its 
statement  that  the  object  of  Russia  is  to  obtain  a  more 
settled  frontier  in  those  regions,  and  that  with  that  intent 
negotiations  will  be  carried  on  with  Persia,  as  the  country 
directly  interested  in  the  matter,  is  a  practical  admission 
of  the  truth  of  the  more  important  part  of  the  report. 
Another  Russian  newspaper  discusses  and  contends  for 
the  extension  of  the  Transcaspian  Railway  to  Sarakhs, 
and  argues  directly  for  the  advantages  of  the  state  of 
things  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  now  imminent — ■ 
the  confronting  of  Russia  and  England  on  opposite  sides 
of  Afghanistan — showing  the  advantages  thus  obtainable 
for  Russia  either  in  peace  or  war.  In  face  of  all  this  it 
must  be  admitted  by  the  coolest  heads,  provided  the 
owners  of  those  heads  have  at  command  a  little  less  than 
the  lightness  of  heart  of  the  House  of  Commons  laughers, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  something  on  the  other 
side  more  positive  than  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  interesting 
information  as  to  General  Skobeleff’s  operations  some 
months  ago. 

The  news  recently  received,  and  that  which  may  be 
shortly  expected  from  Afghanistan,  makes  a  coincidence 
which  would  probably  provoke  fresh  hilarity  from 
these  merry  and  accomplished  gentlemen.  The  Ayub- 
Abdherahman  quarrel  has  been  slowly  approaching  a 
crisis  ever  since  our  withdrawal  from  Candahar.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  skirmishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Girishk,  with 
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results  favourable  to  tlio  Ameer’s  troops,  were  from  the 
first  obviously  exaggerated,  and  were  soon  shown  to  refer 
only  to  very  small  affairs.  Nothing  has  happened  to  pre¬ 
vent  Ayub  from  gathering  a  force  considerable  in  regard 
to  any  troops  that  Abdurrahman  can  bring  against  him, 
and  the  final  collision  was  expected  about  this  time,  except 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  Heratee  Prince  marching 
straight  on  Cabul.  There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  ot 
this  cloud  rolling  off  in  the  curious  way  in  which  Oriental 
complications  often  end.  But  if  it  breaks  regularly  on  the 
Helmund,  the  victory  of  either  party  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  likely  to  be  troublesome  to  England.  That 
the  defeat  of  the  Ameer  would  be  a  serious  matter  is 
universally  acknowledged.  He  is  our  candidate  and 
nominee,  he  has  received  a  great  deal  of  indirect  and  somo 
direct  assistance  from  us,  and  his  overthrow  by  Ayub  could 
not  fail  to  revive  that  prestige  of  the  latter  which  Maiwand 
created,  and  which  was  only  partially  destroyed  by  the 
victory  of  Candahar,  imperfectly  as  that  victory  was 
improved,  and  followed  as  it  was  by  a  retreat  from  the 
Southern  capital.  If  Ayub  is  beaten,  matters  would  not 
be  much  better.  The  ubiquitous  Russian  gold  with  which 
ho  is  said  to  be  supplied  may  raise  a  more  legitimate 
smile  than  that  caused  by  the  exhibition  of  a  little 
curiosity  as  to  the  reported  annexation  of  half  a  province  of 
Northern  Persia.  '  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Ayub’s 
defeat  would  once  more  provide  General  Kauffmann  and 
his  successors  with  that  most  convenient  article,  a  refugee 
Afghan  claimant,  while  his  influence  in  North-Eastern 
Afghanistan,  which  even  after  defeat  could  not  fail 
to  be  considerable,  would  be  remarkably  useful  to  that 
“  further  Eastern  advance  ”  of  which  imprudent  Rus¬ 
sian  commanders  talk,  while  prudent  ones  pave  the 
way  for  it  by  annexing  Khorassan.  Considerations  of 
this  kind  may  of  course  be  dismissed  as  Rnssophobia 
or  Mervousness  or  by  any  other  convenient  term  which 
at  once  saves  the  user  and  his  hearers  from  the  trouble 
of  looking  into  the  question.  But  a  slight  extension 
of  this  principle  would  logically  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  army,  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  amiable  conviction  that  everything 
will  go  on  of  itself  and  by  itself,  that  nobody  in  the 
world  covets  his  neighbour’s  goods,  and  that  if  he  does 
the  best  way  is  to  let  him  take  them.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  to  contrast  the  real  and  actual  stir  which  was 
made  a  month  or  two  ago  by  the  mediatizing  of  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  with  the  cheerful  indifference  with  which  not 
dissimilar  proceedings  in  respect  to  the  Shah  of  Persia 
are  heard  of,  laughed  at,  and  dismissed  as  sufficiently 
disposed  of  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  explanations  as  to 
General  Skobeleff’s  conduct  last  year.  The  days  of 
political  caricatures  are  almost  over,  but  Gillray  might 
have  made  a  pleasant  effect  out  of  the  contrast  of  the 
different  pairs  of  spectacles  with  which  some  Englishmen 
regard  events  in  Europe  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
and  events  in  and  about  India. 


PRINCE  ALEXANDER  OF  BULGARIA. 

THE  ceremony  which  took  place  this  week  at  Sistova 
completed  a  transaction  of  which  the  result  had  been 
easily  foreseen.  Prince  Alexander  has  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty  suppressed  a  Constitution  which  was  probably  ill 
suited  to  the  wants  of  Bulgaria.  He  had  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  been  obliged  to  illustrate  the  futility  of  promissory 
oaths  by  swearing  to  maintain  a  Constitution  which, 
perhaps,  neither  he  nor  the  inhabitants  of  his  new 
State  had  studied  or  understood.  A  cadet  of  the  family 
of  Battenberg,  not  even  holding  princely  rank  according 
to  German  usage,  Prince  Alexander  owed  his  promotion 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Empress  of 
Russia.  Young  Germans  of  quality  are  now,  as  in  the 
last  century,  in  the  habit  of  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the 
service  of  the  Great  Powers.  Prince  Alexander  held  a 
commission  in  a  Prussian  regiment ;  and  his  brother  is  an 
English  naval  officer.  The  occasional  prizes  of  such  pro¬ 
fessional  careers  may  well  excite  ambition.  Young  soldiers 
of  fortune  sometimes  marry  into  the  great  European 
houses ;  and  they  are  regarded  as  eligible  candidates  for 
the  minor  thrones  which  ai’e  from  time  to  time  established 
in  consequence  of  revolution  or  war.  There  is  a  story 
that  when  Prince  Alexander  was  selected  by  his  Imperial 
patron  and  namesake  as  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  he  was  told  by 
Prince  Bismarck  that  he  oueiht  to  accept  the  offer  for  the 


sake  of  a  pleasant  recollection  hereafter.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  ho  should  have  for  a  moment  hesitated.  A 
nominally  independent  sovereignty,  to  be  perhaps  hereafter 
raised  to  kingly  rank,  must  have  been  highly  attractive  to 
a  young  and  undistinguished  officer.  A  man  of  spirit 
would  hold  it  better  to  reign  under  many  drawbacks  at 
Sofia  or  at  Sistova  than  to  serve  at  Berlin.  The  late 
proceedings  have  shown  that  Prince  Alexander  is  not 
without  ambition,  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  steps  by  which  he  has  sought  to  satisfy 
his  aspirations. 

There  is  no  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  has  been  summarily  destroyed.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  Prince  Dondoukoff  Korsakoff,  one  of  the  most 
despotic  of  Russian  administrators,  it  was  framed  in  the  . 
extreme  democratic  type  which  almost  always  pleases  the 
fancy  of  Continental  theorists  unaccustomed  to  freedom.  ■ 
The  forms  of  government  which  were  successively  adopted 
in  France  between  1789  and  1800  have  served  as  models  •. 
for  all  later  experiments.  One  of  the  most  elaborate  > 
Constitutions  of  the  kind  was  passed  by  the  Spanish 
Cortes  in  1812,  while  the  English  army  was  engaged  in  . 
the  more  practical  occupation  of  liberating  the  Peninsula  . 
from  the  French  invasion.  Italian  insurgents  of  1821 
adopted  for  their  own  country  the  Constitution  of  1812; 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  recalled  to  recollection  by  the 
promoters  of  various  Spanish  Revolutions ;  but  the  most 
popular  Governments  in  Spain  have  always  known  how  to 
control  the  elections  in  their  own  interest.  During  the 
second  French  Empire  universal  suffrage  was  found  to  be 
compatible  with  absolute  monarchy,  though  the  nation 
had  become  accustomed  to  Parliamentary  Government 
in  the  days  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Louis  Philippe.  The 
French  Republic  is  still  on  its  trial.  In  Germany 
Prince  Bismarck  has  hitherto  succeeded  with  some  diffi-  > 
culty  in  managing  the  promiscuous  constituencies  which 
he  devised  in  the  hope  of  baffling  his  Liberal  oppo¬ 
nents.  A  Russian  functionary,  legislating  for  a  newly 
emancipated  Turkish  province,  could  not  fail  to  establish 
a  thoroughly  democratic  Constitution.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Prince  Dondoukoff  hoped  that  the  institutions 
of  Bulgaria  might  eventually  be  copied  in  Russia. 
More  probably  he  thought  it  expedient,  according  to  the 
proverb,  to  try  an  experiment  on  a  worthless  subject 
matter.  It  is  understood  that  the  Russian  soldiers  were 
astonished  to  find  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  a 
prosperity  which  they  had  not  known  at  home.  They 
would,  perhaps,  witness  with  milder  feelings  of  envy  and 
surprise  the  establishment  in  Bulgaria  of  a  nominal  free¬ 
dom  for  which  their  own  countrymen  are  justly  deemed 
unfit. 

The  Bulgarians  probably  cared  little  for  the  institutions 
which  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  foreign  bene¬ 
factors.  They  had  thriven  under  Turkish  dominion, 
which  is  habitually  lax,  though  it  may  on  some  occasions 
become  oppressive  and  cruel.  A  population  of  wealthy 
farmers  is  likely  to  prefer  the  Government  which 
interferes  least  with  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
Like  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  or  the  Cyclopes 
of  the  Odyssey,  Bulgarian  peasants  are  content  to  rule 
their  own  families,  and  to  keep  aloof  from  public  affairs. 
When  they  were  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  elect 
representatives,  who  in  their  turn  were  to  choose 
Ministers,  the  Bulgarians  may  probably  in  many  instances 
have  been  deluded  by  loquacious  adventurers  who  saw  the 
opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  trade  of  politics.  A  part  „ 
of  the  Assembly  consisted  of  peasants,  who  were  probably 
honest  and  well  meaning,  though  they  must  have  been 
incapable  of  discharging  legislative  or  administrative 
functions.  The  Ministers  had  to  be  selected  by  the 
Prince  from  the  majority  which  called  itself  Liberal ; 
and,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  has  been  constantly 
thwarted  by  his  responsible  advisers  in  every  attempt  to 
benefit  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  either 
the  Prince  or  the  Ministers  were  supported  by  any  dis¬ 
tinct  public  opinion.  The  pretensions  of  the  Russian 
officers  by  whom  the  Prince  has  been  surrounded  were 
probably  offensive  to  the  people ;  and  the  Mussulmans, 
who,  under  the  paper  Constitution,  were  entitled  to  equal 
rights  with  the  Bulgarians,  found  that  their  language  was 
proscribed,  and  they  were  subject  to  petty  official  tyranny. 
The  Prince  may,  perhaps,  have  intended  to  confine  himself 
to  the  functions  of  a  constitutional  ruler ;  but  Continental 
sovereigns  have  always  claimed  and  exercised  considerable 
power.  The  local  orators  and  adventurers  who  contrived 
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to  hold  Ministerial  office  made  no  attempt  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Prince,  whom  they  tailed  to  in¬ 
spire  with  respect  or  confidence.  After  three  or  four  years, 
Prince  Alexander  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  position 
was  intolerable,  and  that  rank  and  precedence  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  country  offered  no  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  civilized  society. 

The  first  indication  of  the  Prince’s  dissatisfaction  was  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Courts  of  Germany,  of  Austria, 
and  of  Russia.  He  is  supposed  to  have  complained  of  his 
situation  as  anomalous  and  untenable  ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
have  intimated  his  contingent  purpose  of  resigning.  His 
powerful  protectors  were  probably  not  anxious  for  the 
maintenance  of  theoretical  liberty  in  Bulgaria;  and  they 
could  not  fail  to  deprecate  a  resignation  which  would 
create  new  difficulties  and  settle  nothing.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  they  listened  favourably  to  a  proposal  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  suspended  for  several  years ; 
and  that  the  Prince  should  in  the  meantime  exercise 
dictatorial  power.  Fortified  with  the  approval  of  the 
protecting  Powers,  the  Prince  returned  to  Bulgaria  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  he  announced  in  plausible  language  the 
determination  which  he  has  since  carried  into  effect.  With 
some  ingenuity  he  affected  to  offer  his  subjects  the 
alternative  of  enlarging  his  prerogative  or  of  losing  his 
services.  The  present  system  was,  he  said,  intolerable 
to  himself  and  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  ; 
he  admitted  that  the  couuti’y  had  a  right  to  choose 
between  himself  and  the  Constitution.  He  therefore  dis¬ 
solved  the  ordinary  Legislature,  and  summoned  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly,  which  was  either  to  accept  his  resig¬ 
nation  or  to  sanction  the  new  conditions  on  which  he  was 
for  a  nominally  limited  period  to  remain  in  his  present 
position.  The  appeal  to  the  country  was  practically 
equivalent  to  a  demand  for  a  plebiscite.  The  Assembly 
consists  of  delegates  elected  for  the  decision  of  a  single 
issue  ;  and  the  members  have  no  more  discretion  than  the 
Presidential  electors  in  the  United  States.  The  contrivance 
called  a  plebiscite,  which  was  invented  and  elaborated  by 
the  two  Napoleons,  has  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  freedom.  The  head  of  the  Executive 
Government,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  administrative 
organization  at  his  disposal,  offers  to  the  people,  not  a 
deliberate  control  of  national  policy,  but  a  simple  choice 
between  the  absolute  government  which  is  already  estab¬ 
lished  and  an  unknown  alternative.  Every  elector  knows 
that  a  negative  vote  will  give  offence  to  the  possessors  of 
power,  while  it  will  not  necessarily  tend  to  displace  them. 
On  the  late  occasion  the  affectation  of  freedom  of  election 
was  almost  immediately  abandoned.  To  arguments 
founded  on  the  constitutional  oath  the  Prince  might 
plausibly  answer  that  the  only  parties  to  the  covenant 
were  himself  and  the  Bulgarian  people,  who  could  at  their 
discretion  relieve  their  Sovereign  from  the  obligation. 
They  were,  in  fact,  never  genuinely  consulted.  The  Prince 
had  evidently  not  meditated  the  resignation  which  he 
threatened ;  and  he  immediately  took  measures  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  return  of  members  pledged  to  the  abolition  or 
suspension  of  the  Constitution.  A  state  of  siege  was 
instituted  ;  the  management  of  the  elections  was  entrusted 
in  some  places  to  Russian  officers ;  and  a  large  majority 
was  by  various  methods  secured.  The  minority  seems  not 
to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  oppose  a  predetermined 
result.  On  its  first  sitting  the  Assembly  unanimously 
sanctioned  the  acts  and  conceded  the  demands  of  the 
Prince,  who  may  henceforth  regulate  at  pleasure  the  rights 
of  his  subjects.  If  he  is  able  and  patriotic  he  may,  perhaps, 
render  good  service  to  the  country  which  he  has  relieved 
from  an  impracticable  Constitution.  The  methods  which 
he  has  employed  to  relieve  himself  from  troublesome  re¬ 
strictions  are  conformable  to  precedent,  if  they  are  not 
altogether  laudable.  The  proclamation  in  which  the  Prince 
records  his  success,  and  announces  his  intentions  for  the 
future,  is  skilfully  drawn.  It  was,  of  course,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  liberty  of  his  subjects  that  he 
asked  for  absolute  power,  which  he  undertakes  to  restrict 
by  annually  summoning  an  Assembly  for  legislative  and 
financial  purposes.  It  only  remains  to  ascertain  whether 
he  will  become  a  wise  and  beneficent  statesman. 


THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 

THE  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  constantly 
undergoing  changes  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  new 
judicial  systems  or  the  fancies  of  Chancellors.  It  is  in 
the  eyes  of  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cairns,  the  two 
chief  founders  of  the  system,  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
fabric,  that  there  should  be  provided  a  means  of  appeal 
prompt,  sure,  and  satisfactory  as  the  supplement  of  a  large 
staff  of  very  busy  Judges  of  the  First  Iustance,  always  ready 
to  do  as  they  are  bid  and  take  up  any  work  that  most 
needs  to  be  done.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay 
in  the  despatch  of  its  business,  the  Court  of  Appeal 
must  be  numerically  strong,  and  in  order  that  its  judgments 
may  be  accepted  as  so  nearly  conclusive  that  a  further 
appeal  shall  be  quite  exceptional,  its  numerous  members 
must  all  be,  so  far  as  possible,  men  of  marked  ability, 
learning,  and  good  sense.  So  far  as  the  composition  of  the 
Court  goes  the  scheme  has  hitherto  worked  admirably. 
The  Lords  Justices  are  up  to  the  required  standard.  They 
give  judgments  which  satisfy  the  public  and  the  legal 
profession.  Allowing  for  the  necessary  imperfection  in 
everything  human,  it  may  be  said  that  their  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
But  they  are  not  able  to  do  enough.  Theoretically  there 
ought  to  be  two  Courts  of  Appeal,  each  composed  of  three 
judges,  constantly  ready  to  hear  and  decide  appeals;  in 
practice  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  up  one  Court.  This 
arises  partly  from  there  not  being  enough  Judges  of 
Appeal,  and  partly  from  the  Judges  of  Appeal  being 
called  away  from  their  ordinary  work  to  go  on  circuit.  As 
a  remedy  the  Chancellor  has  brought  in  a  Bill  by 
which  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  added  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  two  members,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
assizes  shall  be  so  recast  as  to  need  the  presence  of  fewer 
judges.  One  of  these  new  judges  is  to  be  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  who  will  cease  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  First 
Instance,  and  will  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal ;  and  the  other  is  to  be  the  President  of  the 
Pi’obate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division,  who  will  give 
the  odds  and  ends  of  his  time  to  the  Appeal  Court.  The 
plan  of  having  accessory  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
who  do  not  sit  regularly,  but  are  called  in  when  they 
are  very  much  wanted,  and  when  it  is  possible  to  get  them, 
already  prevails  in  the  cases  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
It  was  further  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  to  extend  this 
system  of  having  supplementary  and  occasional  judges  by 
allowing  the  ordinary  Judges  of  the  High  Court  to  appoint 
yearly  three  of  their  members  to  discharge  this  special 
duty.  In  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Cairns, 
this  part  of  the  Bill  was  abandoned;  and  the  Bill  is  now 
mainly  a  Bill  for  adding  one  regular  and  one  occasional 
Judge  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  objections  raised  by  Lord  Cairns  to  the  proposal  to 
add  three  ordinary  judges  to  the  Court  were  conclusive; 
but  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  Chancellor  to  make 
the  proposal,  and  the  language  used  by  Lord  Cairns  in 
discussing  it,  show  how  many  nice  points  have  to  be 
weighed  when  the  best  of  all  possible  Courts  of  Appeal  is 
to  be  constituted.  Lord  Cairns,  after  much  reflection  and 
some  hesitation,  seems  to  have  finally  come  round  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  obvious  and  popular  view  of  the 
matter.  The  natural  thing  to  propose  is  that  the  very 
best  men  should  be  secured  as  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal ;  that  they  should  be  kept  to  their  appellate 
duties ;  and  that  they  should  have  a  higher  dignity  and 
more  money  than  ordinary  judges.  Most  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  are  commonly  urged  to  such  a  method 
of  constituting  the  Appeal  Court  are  not  of  any  great 
weight.  The  extra  money  would  be  cheerfully  given 
to  men  who  deserved  it.  To  escape  from  the  fatiguing 
and  often  uncongenial  duties  of  going  circuit  would  be  an 
additional  attraction,  especially  to  the  leading  members  of 
the  Equity  Bar.  The  ordinary  judges  might  feel  for  the 
moment  a  lowering  of  their  dignity,  but  they  would  soon 
get  used  to  it,  and  the  public  may  be  sure  that  a  supply 
of  competent  men  for  the  office  would  be  always  forth¬ 
coming.  To  be  promoted  from  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
to  that  of  an  appellate  judge  would  be  a  legitimate  object 
of  ambition,  but  it  would  be  an  object  impossible  to  attain 
by  intrigue  or  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  a  proved 
and  recognized  superiority.  If  it  can  be  said  to  be  a 
matter  of  national  interest  to  provide  Law  Officers  with 
|  judicial  posts  they  would  think  worth  taking,  this  would 
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be  secured  by  giving  them  opportunities  for  entering 
when  tired  of  the  House,  or  not  sure  of  their  seats,  a  digni¬ 
fied  and  well-paid  Court  of  Appeal.  The  objections  to 
constituting  the  Court  in  this  easy  and  obvious  way  lie  in 
a  different  direction.  Why  are  the  Lords  Justices  at  pre¬ 
sent  made  to  go  circuit?  The  chief  reason  is  one  that 
would  not  naturally  occur  to  any  one  but  a  lawyer.  It  is 
to  do  them  good,  to  teach  them,  to  improve  them,  to  make 
them  better  Judges  of  Appeal.  They  need  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  real  life,  to  shake  off  the  habit  of 
sitting  in  a  room  and  settling  the  affairs  or  control¬ 
ling  the  conduct  of  people  whom  they  never  see.  They 
gain  by  being  reminded  from  time  to  time  what  juries 
are  really  like,  how  witnesses  behave  in  the  box,  what  a 
judge  can  do  or  cannot  do  towards  directing  the  result  of 
a  trial.  Common  sense  is  very  much  needed  in  an  appel¬ 
late  judge,  and  common  sense  in  a  judge  means  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  real  relation  of  law  to  life.  This  perception 
is  quickened  or  imparted  by  the  Judges  of  Appeal  going 
into  different  localities,  learning  what  England  really 
is,  and  performing  the  very  duties  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  which,  as  Judges  of  Appeal,  they  have  to 
ensure.  It  is  an  incidental,  but  an  indisputable,  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  dignity  of  the  general  administration 
of  justice  is  increased  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  bo 
the  most  eminent  of  the  judges  coming  to  remote  towns 
and  presiding  over  a  jury.  But  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
the  great  advantage  is  that  its  members  by  going  circuit 
are  made  better  appellate  judges  ;  and  it  was  to  supply  the 
element  of  judges  in  contact  with  real  life,  which  the 
Court  would  lose  if  its  members  were  kept  to  their  ap¬ 
pellate  duties,  that  the  Chancellor  proposed  to  take 
three  ordinary  judges  in  rotation,  and  add  them  as  occa¬ 
sional  members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Nominally,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  ordinary  judges  should  select  those 
of  their  body  who  were  to  discharge  the  duty  for  the 
year.  But  choice  would  have  been  invidious,  and  the 
succession  could  ouly  have  been  kept  up  by  rotation.  The 
confidence  felt  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  would  have  been 
seriously  endangered  if  its  decisions  might  depend  on  the 
judgments  of  men  who  only  got  into  it  by  a  sort  of 
chance  ;  but  the  object  which  the  Chancellor  sought  to 
attain  was  in  itself  a  very  valuable  one,  and  his  reluc¬ 
tance  to  forego  it  is  shared  by  most  of  those  who  have 
seriously  considered  what  is  meant  by  the  best  possible 
Court  of  Appeal. 

One  Court  of  Appeal  is  now  sitting,  and  it  is  composed 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  of  Lords  Justices  Brett  and 
Cotton.  It  cannot  get  through  the  work  which  it  ought 
to  despatch  ;  but  in  point  of  constitution  no  Court  could 
be  more  satisfactory  to  suitors  and  the  public.  The 
presence  of  the  Chancellor  not  only  strengthens  the 
Court,  but  inspires  the  belief  that  its  decisions  will  be 
final.  And  the  presence  of  Lord  Selborne  in  an  inferior 
Court  to  (hat  over  which  he  ordinarily  presides  refreshes 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  now  occupied  with  the  loss  of 
another  Chancellor,  and  who  can  remember  Lord  Hath- 
erley,  not  only  on  the  woolsack,  but  as  Vice-Chancellor  and 
as  a  Judge  of  Appeal.  In  the  House  of  Lords  both  the 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Cairns  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  who  had  always  done  his  duty,  had 
always  done  his  duty  well,  and  had  led  a  blameless  life 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Lord  Granville  added  a 
few  words  to  express  his  sense  of  the  assistance  he  had 
derived  from  Lord  Hatherley  as  a  political  colleague. 
What  had  mostly  struck  him  was  the  acuteness  with  wThich 
Lord  Hatherley  foresaw  political  dangers,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  devised  means  of  guarding  against  them. 
Both  as  a  politician,  therefore,  and  as  a  lawyer,  Lord 
Hatherley  was  fully  equal  to  the  high  post  which  he 
attained.  He  was  a  useful  and  respected  member  of  a 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  a  judge  competent  to  give  satisfactory 
decisions  in  the  highest  and  most  difficult  cases.  But 
there  was  something  of  luck  in  his  appointment  to  the 
Chancellorship.  He  reached  the  top  of  his  profession 
because  at  the  moment  Lord  Selborne  was  not  ready  to 
take  the  vacant  place.  Both  men  of  the  highest  honour, 
and  scrupulously  religious,  they  happened  to  differ  as 
to  what  their  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  would 
permit  them  to  do  towards  the  Church  of  Ireland.  No 
one  who  had  any  knowledge  of  Lord  Hatherley  suspected 
that  he  was  more  biassed  by  a  regard  for  his  own  interests 
than  Lord  Selborne  was.  But,  in  consequence  of  this 
difference  of  opinion,  Lord  Hatherley  was  made  Chan¬ 
cellor,  whereas,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  he  would 


have  remained  a  Lord  Justice.  Ho  may  therefore,  per¬ 
haps,  be  regarded,  not  as  a  Chancellor  so  much  as  a 
perfect  type  of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  ’  He  was 
exactly  the  man  whom  the  country  and  the  profession  wish 
to  see  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  however  it  may  bo  con¬ 
stituted  ;  -and  when  it  is  asked  who  ought  to  enter  such  a 
Court,  it  may  be  answered  that  there  are  many  types  of 
appropriate  excellence,  but  that  the  Court  can  never  bo 
perfect  unless  among  its  types  of  excellence  it  presents  the 
type  which  was  exhibited  to  such  perfection  in  Lord 
Hatherley. 


TIIE  NEW  EDUCATION  REPORT. 

TVIHE  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1883 
-L  contains  little  or  nothing  that  is  novel  or  exciting 
It  is  certainly  well  that  elementary  schools  should  have 
ceased  to  supply  the  material  for  controversy  which  at  one 
time  they  furnished  in  such  abundance.  When  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  the  teaching  of  some  millions  of 
small  boys  and  girls  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  is  an  essen¬ 
tially  commonplace  process.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  get  this  amount  of  schooling,  just  as  it  is  that 
they  should  get  their  regular  meals  and  their  accustomed 
sleep ;  but,  when  viewed  in  the  gross,  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  provided  with  these  good  things  is  alike 
uninteresting.  The  one  thing  which  gives  the  details 
relating  to  education  a  higher  place  in  public  estimation 
than  is  held  by  the  other  two  is  the  immense  amount  of 
public  money  which  is  spent  upon  them.  So  long  as  a 
child  is  not  a  pauper,  he  gets  his  food  and  his  bed  how 
he  can.  It  is  only  where  his  education  is  involved  that  he 
becomes  a  bui’den  on  the  community.  Consequently,  dull 
as  the  statistics  of  an  Education  Report  may  be,  it  is 
necessary  not  to  let  them  pass  altogether  unnoticed. 
So  long  as  the  annual  outlay  goes  on  growing  it  deserves 
to  be  carefully  watched.  If  what  is  got  in  return  be  really 
worth  the  getting,  and  if  it  cannot  be  got  for  less  than  it 
costs,  no  one  will  complain  of  what  he  has  to  pay.  If 
either  of  these  conditions  remain  unfulfilled,  it  must  be  an 
ignorant  patience  of  taxation  that  is  content  to  put  up 
with  their  absence. 

The  first  point  that  calls  for  remark  in  the  Report  is  the 
extraordinary  discrepancy  that  still  exists  between  the  de¬ 
mands  made  by  different  School  Boards  on  the  ratepayers. 
No  doubt  these  may  all  bo  capable  of  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation,  but  unfortunately  the  Board  which  is  the  chief 
sinner  in  this  particular  does  not  seem  to  think  that  any 
explanation  is  due  from  it.  A  table  in  the  Report  gives 
the  income  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  in  eight  of 
the  largest  towns  in  England,  distinguishing  the  parts 
contributed  by  school  pence  and  by  the  rates.  Three  of 
these  retmms  are  certainly  startling.  Each  scholar  under 
the  Hull  School  Board  costs  the  ratepayers  3s.  2 ; 
each  scholar  under  the  Sheffield  School  Board  costs  the 
ratepayers  6s.  2 \d. ;  and  each  scholar  under  the  London 
School  Board  costs  the  ratepayers  1 1.  13s.  7 d.  Thus  Hull 
educates  something  less  than  ten  children,  and  Sheffield 
something  more  than  five,  for  the  sum  for  which  London 
just  manages  to  educate  one  child.  These  two  Boards 
stand  out,  indeed,  iu  striking  contrast  from  the  remaining 
five.  At  Bradford  the  rate  per  scholar  is  18s.  7 ±d.,  at 
Liverpool  it  is  16s.  id.,  at  Birmingham  15s.  4 ^d.,  at  Man¬ 
chester  the  same  sum  within  a  penny,  at  Leeds  13s.  n^cZ. 
But  these  differences  sink  into  nothing  by  the  side  of  that 
presented  by  London.  Everywhere  else  the  rate  per 
scholar  is  reckoned  in  shillings ;  it  is  only  in  London  that 
it  has  to  be  expressed  in  pounds.  No  doubt  there  may  be 
very  good  reasons  why  elementary  education  should  be  so 
much  more  costly  iu  London  than  anywhere  else,  but  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  of  the  London  School 
Board  that  they  would  set  out  plainly  what  we  have  to 
pay  for  which  the  people  of  Hull  and  Sheffield  get  without 
payment,  or  what  we  get  with  payment  which  the 
people  of  Hull  and  Sheffield  are  content  to  forego.  Is  it 
that  the  results  obtained  in  London  are  better?  Are  fewer 
children  left  to  go  without  schooling,  or  without  adequate 
schooling,  than  is  the  case  in  Hull  or  Sheffield  ?  Do 
the  London  children  learn  to  read  more  intelligently,  to 
write  more  legibly,  to  cipher  more  correctly  ?  if  so,  we 
willingly  concede  that  the  materials  of  an  answer  are 
forthcoming.  Even  then,  however,  it  would  be  only 
seemly  if  the  London  School  Board  showed  itself  a 
little  startled  at  the  figures  given  in  the  Report.  A 
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minute  investigation  of  the  particulars  of  school  expendi¬ 
ture  in  these  several  towns  may  show  that  they  enjoy  ad¬ 
vantages  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  London.  But 
before  this  conclusion  is  acquiesced  in  the  investigation 
ought  to  be  very  minute  indeed.  On  the  face  of  things 
there  is  something  wrong.  Thirty-three  shillings  against 
three  in  the  one  case,  and  six  in  the  other,  is  not  a  sum  to 
be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sheffield  and  Hull  are 
not  villages  in  which  rural  cheapness  still  keeps  com¬ 
pany  with  rural  simplicity.  In  both  of  them  people  pro¬ 
bably  know  how  to  charge  for  land  and  building  materials, 
and  in  both  of  them  teachers  probably  know  their  value. 
Yet,  if  the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  does  not  lie  in  one  or 
all  of  these  items,  what  does  it  lie  in  ?  As  regards 
another  important  point — the  degree  to  which  parents  bear 
the  burden  of  their  children’s  schooling — there  is  a  consi¬ 
derable  difference,  though  one  that  seems  but  trifling  by  the 
side  of  the  larger  one  which  has  just  been  noticed.  Bir¬ 
mingham  draws  6s.  q| d.  from  each  scholar,  Hull,  9s.  8 fcZ., 
and  London,  8s.  4 d. ;  while  Bradford  draws  15s.  2 and 
Manchester  12s.  5 \d.  Where  the  Education  rate  is  low, 
it  is  fitting  that  the  school  fees  should  be  low  also.  The 
principle  that  the  cost  of  educating  children  shall  be 
divided  between  the  parent  and  the  community  has  so 
long  and  so  universally  been  recognized  that  it  would  be 
pedantic  to  suggest  anything  else.  But,  where  the  cost  of 
education  is  very  much  higher  than  the  average  of  large 
towns,  the  amount  demanded  from  the  parents  ought  not 
to  be  decidedly  lower.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Hull  for 
putting  its  fees  low,  because  its  rates  are  only  a  third  of 
its  fees.  But  we  do  quarrel  with  the  London  School 
Board  for  putting  its  fees  low,  when  its  rates  amount  to 
four  times  its  fees. 


The  year  1880  was  marked  by  the  passing  of  an  Act 
by  which  the  whole  country  became  subject  to  by-laws 
enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  The  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  school  if  he  was 
unable  to  give  him  proper  instruction  at  home  had  been 
recognized  by  the  Act  of  1S76,  but  it  was  not  until  last 
year  that  School  Attendance  Committees,  as  well  as  School 
Boards,  became  bound  to  frame  by-laws  for  making  this 
recognition  effectual.  Upwards  of  1,200  sets  of  by-laws 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  since  August  of 
last  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  only  111  educational 
authorities  had  omitted  to  frame  a  set  for  themselves.  For 
these  by-laws  have  now  been  framed  by  the  department, 
so  that  “  within  a  few  weeks  ” — this  w’as  written  on  the 
27th  of  June — “direct  compulsion  will  be  the  law  for  all 
“  children  between  5  and  13  years  of  age  throughout 
“  the  whole  population  of  England  and  Wales.”  Thus  it 
has  taken  only  nine  years  to  give  complete  effect  to  the 
principle  first  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1870.  When  it  is 
remembered  how  many  gloomy  predictions  were  then 
uttered  either  as  to  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  school 
attendance,  or  as  to  the  nnivei’sal  and  dangerous  irritation 
which  the  attempt  to  enforce  it  would  excite,  this  result 
reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  foresight  with  which  the 
Act  was  framed.  Ho  serious  discontent  has  followed  upon 
the  introduction  of  compulsion.  The  Conservative  re¬ 
action  of  1874  left  it  untouched,  and  a  Conservative 
Minister  was  the  author  of  the  measure  which  extended 
it  to  the  entire  country.  Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  it  is  only  the  introduction  of  compulsion  that  has 
made  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  elementary  education 
tolerable.  If  we  were  taxed  to  provide  schools  and 
teachers,  and  had  no  means  of  forcing  children  to  attend 
the  one  or  listen  to  the  other,  the  want  of  any  certain 
return  for  the  money  spent  would  be  unendurable. 

One  fallacy  which  has  been  met  with  in  the  earlier 
Reports  of  the  Education  Department  reappears  in  this 
one.  In  the  Report  for  1876-7  the  department  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  sum  per  child  contributed  by  the  rate¬ 
payers  would  diminish  as  the  school  supply  became  com¬ 
pleted,  and  improved  attendance  and  education  enabled  the 
children  in  Board  schools  to  earn  higher  annual  grants. 
In  the  new  Report  we  are  told  that  the  receipts  of  the  past 
year  show  that  this  anticipation  was  justified,  “  for  whilst 
“  the  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  Board  schools 


“  increased  slightly,  the  ratepayers  were  called  upon  to 
“  contribute  3s.  7 %d.  per  child  less  than  the  average  sum 
“contributed  in  1875-6.”  We  are  glad  to  note  this 
diminution  in  the  school  rate,  but  so  long  as  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant  becomes  larger  with  each  succeeding 
year,  the  gain  to  the  ratepayers  is  only  imaginary.  The  ! 
ratepayers  and  the  taxpayers  are  not  two  bodies,  but  | 


one,  and  any  saving  effected  in  the  rates  at  the  cost 
of  the  taxes  is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  book-keeping. 
So  long  as  the  cost  of  educating  children  in  Board  schools 
goes  on  increasing,  the  educational  burdens  of  the  country 
will  go  on  increasing.  The  money  has  to  be  found  some¬ 
how,  and  whether  the  citizen  takes  it  out  of  a  pocket 
labelled  “rates,”  or  out  of  a  pocket  labelled  “taxes,”  does 
not  make  much  difference  to  the  community.  Indeed,  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  true  direction  which  educa¬ 
tional  reform  ought  to  take  is  not  the  abolition  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  as  regards  Board  schools.  The 
reason  which  exists  for  it  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools 
is  altogether  absent  where  Board  schools  are  concerned, 
because  the  stimulus  which  the  prospect  of  a  grant  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  school  managers  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
schools  is  a  stimulus  to  obtain  more  contributions  from 
individuals  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Board  schools,  it  is  a 
stimulus  to  obtain  more  money  from  the  same  persons 
who  provide  the  Parliamentary  grant. 


PAUL  DE  SAINT-VICTOR. 

MPAUL  DE  SAINT- VICTOR,  who  died  this  week  in  Paris, 
o  was  the  last  ofthe  great  critics.  Sainte-Beuve,  Janin,  Gautier, 
Fiorentino,  have  long  passed  away,  and  only  M.  de  Saint- Victor 
was  left,  tonnant  et  feuilletonant  in  his  newspaper.  In  spite  of  his 
singular  devotion  to  literature  and  art,  in  spite  of  a  certain  auste¬ 
rity  and  intellectual  disdain,  M.  de  Saint- Victor  was  never  any¬ 
thing  hut  a  critic.  If  ever  he  produced  original  work,  poem,  play, 
or  novel,  we  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  it. 
Thus  he  differed  from  Gautier,  who  was  a  poet,  and  though  he 
wore  them  lightly,  found  in  journalism  what  George  Warrington 
called  les  chcnnes  cle  I'esclavage.  M.  de  Saint-Victor  carried  his  chains 
not  without  murmuring.  It  was  his  business  to  give  a  weekly  account 
of  theatrical  performances,  and,  naturally,  he  had  to  sit  and  see  an 
enormous  quantity  of  trash.  According  to  witnesses  who  knew 
him,  he  did  not  conceal  his  emotions  of  annoyance  and  disgust. 
Occasionally  he  departed  from  his  usual  impassivity,  aud  spoke  out 
in  his  criticisms  with  just  indignation.  When  Helen,  Homer’s, 
Marlowe’s,  Goethe’s  Helen,  was  made  the  heroine  of  a  comic  opera, 
M.  de  Saint-Victor  scathed  the  composer  and  actors  with  the 
lightning  of  his  indignation.  Sainte-Beuve  compared  him,  on 
this  august  occasion,  to  the  angry  Apollo  of  the  Iliad, 

Brj  de  kut’  OiXvfnroio  K(iprjvo)P  ^coopevos  Krjp, 

descending  from  the  Olympian  heights,  with  his  arrows  rattling  in 
his  quiver.  The  Athenians,  too,  hooted  La  Belle  Helene  off  the 
stage  of  a  town  united  by  ancient  hospitable  rites  with  the  house 
of  Helen.  But  this  kind  of  sentiment  is  rare  among  French  and 
other  critics. 

M.  de  Saint-Victor  was  of  a  nature  so  disdainful  and  reserved 
that  he  did  not  care  even  to  give  his  own  writings  fair  play  or  to 
present  them  in  an  attractive  shape  to  the  public.  Every  week  he 
said  his  say  about  literature  and  art.  He  wrote  in  a  very  elaborate 
and  brilliant  style.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  naturally  carried  on 
from  one  striking  and  magnificent  image  to  another.  Pictures  of 
splendour  almost  overburdened  his  thought,  his  page  glittered  till 
it  dazzled.  Lamartine  said  that,  before  reading  him,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  on  blue  spectacles.  M.  Hugo  is  reported  to  have  vowed 
that  he  would  write  a  book  for  the  pleasure  of  making  M.  de 
Saint-Victor  write  a  page.  But  he  was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
these  pages  when  once  they  were  written.  All  that  wealth  of 
knowledge,  of  eloquence,  of  shining  phrase  and  poetic  suggestion, 
went  where  last  year’s  snows  and  yesterday’s  newspapers  go,  by 
no  means  a  sejour  “  where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are.” 

M.  de  Samt-Victor  published  but  two  collections  of  his 
scattered  writings.  The  volume  by  which  probably  he  will  be 
best  remembered  is  named  Ilommes  et  Dieux,  Etudes  d'Histoire 
et  de  Litterature.  The  copy  which  lies  before  us  is  of  the  fourth 
edition,  1872.  Probably  a  novel  of  M.  Zola  or  of  M.  Daudet  goes 
through  more  editions  in  a  day  than  Homines  et  Dieux  will  reach 
iu  the  whole  course  of  time.  No  book  can  be  less  “  naturalistic,” 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  less  fashionable.  But  it  will  always  find 
readers,  not  numerous,  perhaps,  but  friendly,  who  permit  the 
stateliness  and  brilliancy  of  style  to  blind  them  to  some  defects  of 
taste.  The  volume  is  not  very  well  known  in  England,  aud  we 
hope  that  a  brief  account  of  it  may  make  a  few  more  friends  for 
a  book  to  which  its  readers  are  apt  to  become  attached.  There 
are  such  books,  which  win  admiration  from  their  rare  friends 
intense  enough  to  make  up  for  general  neglect.  Such  volumes 
are  Gaspard  de  la  Nuit  and  the  Defence  of  Guinivere,  Richard 
Fevcrel  and  Homines  et  Dieux.  M.  de  Saint-Victor  compared  his 
collection  of  essays  to  the  contents  of  an  artist’s  studio.  Here 
there  is  a  portrait,  there  an  historical  painting  ;  in  this  corner  an 
etching,  in  that  a  drawing  in  chalk  after  the  antique.  There  is 
something,  in  fact,  for  every  one  who  cares  for  art  and  literature, 
aud  the  essays  vary  in  elaboration  and  substance,  though  all  are 
touched  with  the  same  free  and  certain  hand. 

There  are  six  studies  from  the  antique  in  M.  de  Saint-Victor's 
collection,  sketches  of  old  mythology,  figures  of  goddesses  and  of 
heroines.  M.  de  Saint- Vic  tor’s  Greeks  are  less  French  than  is  the 
way  with  the  Olympians  adored  by  most  of  his  countrymen.  Ho 
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naturally  welcomed  the  Veuus  of /Milo  with  enthusiasm  : — “  a  son 
apparition,  que  d’autels  dcroules,  que  de  prestiges  evanouis.  | 
Comme  dans  ie  temple  biblique,  toutes  les  idoles  tomberent  la  face 
contre  terre.”  He  recognizes  the  true,  the  Heavenly  Aphrodite, 
before  whom  the  creations  of  a  later  age,  from  Praxiteles  down¬ 
wards,  shrink  abashed  into  their  murmuring  shells  or  beneath  the 
waves  from  which  they  have  risen.  Men  may  curse  Aphrodite,  as 
in  Dante’s  poem  they  complain  of  Fortune  : — “  Mais  elle  n’entend 
pas  ces  injures.  Calme  parmi  les  creatures  premieres,  elle  fait 
tourner  sa  sphere  et  se  rejouit  dans  sa  beatitude.”  This  transition 
from  one  summit  of  art  to  another,  distant  but  not  less  lofty,  is 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  M.  de  Saint-Victor.  His  whole  prose 
hymn  to  Aphrodite  is  worth  comparing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Olive 
Newcome  in  the  novel.  But,  in  Thackeray’s  time,  a  man  could 
only  put  these  pagan  ecstasies  into  the  mouth  of  a  boy,  who, 
after  all,  is  rather  ashamed  of  them.  “  Don  t  show  this  to 
Warrington,”  says  the  ingenuous  Olive.  We  have  changed  all 
that,  and  the  modern  writer  on  ancient  art  is  only  too  apt  to 
outdo  M.  de  Saint-Victor,  to  stretch  the  cord  till  it  breaks,  and  to 
make  Phidias  say,  as  Mr.  Arnold’s  Homer  says  to  some  modern 
admirers,  “  My  friends,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  but 
somehow  or  other  you  praise  me  too  like  barbarians.”  M.  de 
Saint-Victor's  Diane' is  another  very  exquisite  study,  which  has 
also  the  merit  of  being  a  sensible  mythological  criticism.  He 
recognizes  the  many  elements  in  that  composite  being — the 
Artemis  of  history  and  of  poetry.  The  wildness  of  the  ancient 
tribal  goddess,  the  she-bear,  is  in  her  nature,  and  the  coldness  and 
changefulness  and  secret  sway  of  the  Moon: — “  O’est  du  courant 
des  sources,  de  la  profondeur  des  ombrages,  des  bruits  du  vent, 
des  mysteres  de  la  solitude  que  Diane  est  sortie.  De  meme 
qu’Apollon,  pareil  a  une  statue  qui  surgit  des  flatnines  de  son 
moule,  se  degage  vite  du  soleil,  de  meme  Diane  descend  bientot  de 
l’astre  nocturne.  Son  caractere  lunaire  palit  par  degres ;  elle  en 
gardera  toujours  le  reflet,  mais  la  Chasseresse  predomine,  l’hcroine 
sans  protecteur  et  sans  maitre,  qui  vit,  libre  de  tout  joug.  au  fond 
des  bois.”  The  essay  is  a  pendant  to  M.  de  Banville's  beautiful 
fairy  ballade,  with  the  refrain 

Diane  court  dans  la  noire  forct. 

But  doubtless  the  most  admirable  of  M.  de  Saint-Victor's  studies 
after  the  antique  is  his  Helene — Helen  conceived  of  as  the  type  of 
ideal  beauty.  As  all  Paris  saw  Chimene  with  the  eyes  of  .Rodrigue, 
M.  de  Saint-Victor  saw  Helen,  not  debased  by  the  later  art  of 
dramatists,  but  with  the  eyes  of  Ilomer.  In  the  enchanted  ground 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  Helen  remains,  like  beauty  in  the 
world,  always  pure  and  noble.  Life  has  no  more  power  to  soil  her 
than  if  she  had  really  rested  by  the  Nile  in  the  halls  of  Proteus, 
while  only  her  phantom,  a  counterfeit  woven  out  of  clouds  and 
air,  passed  to  Bios  to  endure  the  love  of  Paris  and  the  hatred  of 
the  people.  In  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  when  she  enters 
to  welcome  Telemachus,  she  “  comes  forth  from  her  fragrant 
vaulted  chamber  like  Artemis  of  the  golden  arrows.”  And  in 
the  last  glimpse  we  gain  of  her  she  is  presenting  Telemachus  with  a 
gracious  gift,  a  garment  for  his  future  bride  that  her  hands  have 
woven,  “  a  memorial  of  the  hands  of  Helen.”  “  Vivante  image  de 
la  Beaute  ideale,”  cries  M.  de  Saint-Victor,  “l’homme  peut  so  uiller 
ses  formes  ephemeres,  il  n’atteint  pas  son  type  eternel.” 

Passing  from  gods  to  men,  from  Olympus  to  Home,  M.  de 
Saint-Victor  paints  the  gorgeous  abominations  of  Nero's  court, 
with,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  much  pleasure  and  skill  as  the 
shining  mansions  of  the  immortals.  His  study  of  the  mania 
of  the  Caesars  is  probably  correct  as  an  historical  judgment. 
“  Isold  contre  ces  deux  grands  vides,  eutre  ces  deux  neants  de  la 
responsabilite  et  de  la  conscience,  le  Cesar  romain  perd  toute  vue 
lucide,  tout  apei'9U  de  rapports,  tout  sentiment  de  juste.  Sa 
personnalitd  envahit  la  terre ;  il  est  le  chiflre  d’un  zero  immense 
qui  s’annule  expres  pour  le  faire  valoir.  O’est  plus  qu’un  Dieu, 
c’est  le  Destin ;  il  s’en  attribue  la  puissance  aveugle,  la  tvrannie 
sans  appel,  les  irresponsables  caprices ;  il  en  revendique  le  droit  de 
mort  absolu,  fatal,  inintelligible,  tel  que  l’exerce  en  apparence  la 
Nature.”  From  Nero  M.  de  Saint-Victor  turns  straight  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  his  opa  pi)  (nro<aiaapa>6ris,  “  Beware  of  Caesarism.” 
“  Comme  Hamlet  devant  la  fosse  du  cimetiere  d’Elseneur,  il  se 
demande,  devant  le  gouflre  de  l’intini,  ce  que  la  nature  a  fait  des 
os  d’ Alexandre.” 

M.  de  Saint-Victor  was  certainly  fortunate  in  his  choice  of 
topics.  He  wrote  of  Cesar  Borgia  and  Henri  III.,  of  Attila  and 
Diane  de  Poictiers.  Neither  Macaulay  nor  Mr.  Froude  has  pro¬ 
duced  any  historical  picture  so  strong,  so  deep  in  shadow,  so 
touched  here  and  there  with  a  malignant  humour,  as  his  La  Cow 
d'Espmjnc  sous  Charles  II.  Had  M.  de  Saint-Victor  cared  to  take 
the  trouble  to  be  a  picturesque  historian,  his  books  would  have  been 
immensely  popular,  would  have  been  translated  into  every  European 
language.  But  he  was  too  conscientious  or  too  indolent.  His 
literary  essays — Swift,  Mann  Lescaut,  Le  Chanson  de  Roland, 
Les  Contes  de  Fees — are  almost  as  attractive  as  his  mythological 
and  historical  studies.  We  may  trust  that  some  pious  hand  will 
collect  more  of  the  riches  which  he  threw  carelessly  away. 
Shortly  after  the  siege  of  Paris  he  published  a  volume  of  papers 
written  during  that  miserable  time.  Like  all  the  French  writings 
during  the  siege,  except  those  of  Gautier,  Barbares  et  Bandits  is 
painful  or  impossible  to  read.  In  every  line  quivers  the  passion 
of  a  people  that  cannot  tight,  cannot  touch  or  reach  their  foes,  and 
are  obliged  to  relieve  themselves  by  threats  and  curses.  A  year 
before  his  death  M.  de  Saint-Victor  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  kind  of  history  of  the  theatre,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  im¬ 


mense  labour.  We  reviewed  it  at  length  when  it  appeared.  There 
are  signs  of  straining  and  weakness  in  Les  Deux  Masques,  which 
are  now  too  easily  accounted  for.  M.  de  Saint-Victor's  style  was 
exaggerated  in  the  book.  It  was  crusted  with  metaphors  and 
similes,  till  it  became  like  a  stiff  brocade  that  “  could  stand  up  by 
itself.”  The  author  must  be  judged  by  the  work  of  earlier  and 
better  years. 


THE  WILBERFORCE  CASE. 

IF  Miss  Mabel  Wilberforce  only  wished  to  tell  her  simple  tale 
to  an  interested  audience  she  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  proceedings  in  her  action  against  Captain  Pkilp.  For 
more  than  two  days  a  crowded  court  hung  upon  her  words.  With 
a  keen  sense  of  the  obligation  created  by  this  sustained  attention, 
Miss  Wilberforce  was  careful  to  provide  her  audience  with  con¬ 
stantly  fresh  matter.  Each  morning  on  coming  into  court  she 
asked  leave  to  set  right  some  of  her  statements  of  the  day  before, 
and  the  variations  between  the  original  evidence  and  the  correc¬ 
tions  were  wide  enough  to  give  the  latter  all  the  charm  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  narrative.  As  painted  by  herself,  Miss  Wilberforce’s 
career  has  been  strangely  unfortunate.  She  has  fallen  under  the 
imprecation  of  the  Psalmist,  and  found  the  things  that  should  have 
been  for  her  help  made  to  her  occasions  of  falling.  In  1870, 
being  then,  as  she  says,  only  sixteen,  she  made  her  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  human  suffering  in  the  siege  of  Paris.  While  still  a 
schoolgirl  she  tended  the  wounded,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  experience  in  nursing  which  she  has  since  been  striving  to 
turn  to  account  for  the  good,  first  of  mankind  and  then  of  Dr. 
Philp.  When  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  broke  out  she 
found  herself  at  Indianapolis.  She  had  lost  her  father  and  mother, 
and  her  orphaned  heart  went  forth  all  the  more  eagerly  to  the 
sufferers  in  the  East.  Her  experience  in  Paris  naturally  marked 
her  out  to  be  the  almoner  of  a  society  for  taking  aid  to  the 
wounded,  and  with  an  aunt  and  a  cousin  she  started  for  Bucharest 
and  Plevna.  When  Plevna  fell  she  came  to  London  in  the 
hope  of  forming  a  society  for  the  protection  of  poor  children  north 
and  south  of  the  Balkans.  Towards  this  good  work  she  collected 
some  secondhand  clothing,  some  tinned  foods,  and  Jil.  in  money. 
This  was  but  a  widow’s  mite  in  comparison  with  the  work  that 
had  to  be  done,  but  it  was  not  Miss  Wilberforce’s  fault  that  it 
was  not  larger.  Unhappily  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
chose  to  fancy  that  she  was  an  impostor,  and  when  they  took  to 
warning  the  public  against  her  contributions  flowed  in  but  slowly. 
Beaten  down  by  this  relentless  Association,  she  abandoned  the 
struggle,  and  after  faithfully  distributing  to  these  interesting  little 
mountaineers  every  penny  she  had  collected,  she  went  to  live  iu 
Paris.  There  she  fell  in  with  Dr.  Philp,  the  father  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  action.  Dr.  Philp  was  about  eighty,  but 
Miss  Wilberforce  describes  him  as  being  as  much  a  boy 
as  she  was  a  girl.  This  may  possibly  be  a  more  am¬ 
biguous  testimony  to  Dr.  Philp's  youthfulness  than  it  at 
first  appears,  since  it  is  part  of  the  cruel  case  set  up  for  the 
defence  that  Miss  Wilberforce,  instead  of  being  a  gushing  young 
thing  of  twenty-seven,  has  attained  the  ripe  age  of  forty.  Still, 
Dr.  Philp  was  young  enough  to  wish  to  make  Miss  Wilberforce 
his  wife,  and  fond  enough  of  her  to  wish  to  make  her  his  daughter 
when  she  had  declined  the  “  closer  connexion.”  At  this  point 
the  romance  of  Mis3  Wilberforce’s  history  comes  for  the  time  to 
au  end.  Iler  adoption  by  Dr.  Philp  was  naturally  not  much  liked 
by  his  son,  and  Captain  Philp’s  attention  was  more  and  more 
turned  to  introducing  corrections  into  his  adopted  sister’s  auto¬ 
biography. 

As  brought  out  in  the  cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff  these 
corrections  were  singularly  comprehensive.  The  defendant’s  case 
is  that  Miss  Wilberforce  has  never  wandered  into  the  truth  ex¬ 
cept  by  accident  or  mistake.  She  was  certainly  vague  as  to  her 
father’s  military  career,  and,  unless  she  has  a  twin  sister  who  has 
been  playing  a  very  different  part  from  that  which  Miss  Wilber¬ 
force  has  assigned  to  herself,  it  is  hard  to  explain  how  she  should 
have  been  recognized  by  so  many  persons,  all  ofwhom  had  some¬ 
thing  compromising  to  say  of  her,  but  none  ofwhom,  on  her  own  show¬ 
ing,  she  had  seen  before.  According  to  the  theory  thus  built  up  and 
supported,  Miss  Wilberforce  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  Mrs.  Trene- 
fidi.  The  defendant  maintains  that  she  was  living  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  this  singular  name  in  Manchester  during  the  years  when, 
on  Miss  Wilberforce’s  own  showing,  she  was  still  a  very  small 
schoolgirl.  It  is  further  contended  that  a  mysterious  brother,  who 
is  constantly  referred  to  by  the  plaintiff,  but  whom,  unfortunately 
for  herself,  she  was  not  able  to  produce  in  court,  is  really  her  son 
by  this  same  gentleman — all  which  tallies  very  well  with  the 
story  that  makes  her  out  to  be  forty,  but  hardly  with  tho  story 
which  makes  her  out  to  be  twenty-seven.  There  is  nothing  im¬ 
probable,  however,  in  the  supposition  that  Miss  Wilberforce 
has  yielded  to  the  temptation  which  ladies  of  forty  not  un- 
frequently  find  overpowering,  and  has  suppressed  thirteen  years  of 
her  life.  Any  additions  which  were  required  in  order  to  make  the 
dates  of  her  abbreviated  biography  hang  well  together  she  seems 
to  have  been  quite  capable  of  constructing.  One  of  the  points 
upon  which  she  most  relied  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  New 
York  detective  to  Captain  Pkilp,  in  which  this  ingenuous 
olficer  is  made  to  express  himself  with  a  candour  seldom  met  with 
among  private  detectives  who  know  themselves  to  be  engaged  in 
getting  up  a  false  case.  The  letter  itself  was  not  produced,  it  not 
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being  Miss  Wilberforce’s  habit  to  preserve  original  documents ; 
but  she  bad  been  enabled  by  a  singular  chance  to  take  a  copy  of 
it.  The  letter  had  been  addressed  to  “  Mr.  Philp,  Earl’s  Terrace, 
Kensington,”  and,  as  this  was  Dr.  Philp's  address,  he  is  alleged  to 
have  opened  it  in  the  belief  that  it  was  meant  for  himself.  On 
reading  it  he  saw  that  it  was  intended  for  his  son,  and  desired 
Miss  Wilberforce  to  take  a  copy  of  it  before  forwarding  it  to  him. 
A  more  willing  witness  than  this  private  detective,  if  we  could 
but  be  sure  of  his  existence,  could  not  be  desired.  Pie  is  only 
anxious  to  know  what  crimes  “  Mr.  Philp  ”  would  like  the  plaintiff 
to  be  saddled  with.  “  Any  offence  against  law  or  morality  can 
be  fastened,”  he  says,  “on  a  young  and  good-looking  woman  who 
has  neither  family  friends  nor  much  money.”  Mr.  Philp  has  then 
his  choice  given  him.  The  detective  is  equally  prepared  to  “  prove 
against  her,  by  documentary  and  oral  evidence,  immorality,  child 
murder,  and  attempt  at  poisoning.”  These,  with  a  conviction  for 
theft  thrown  in,  will  be  enough,  he  thinks,  for  Mr.  Philp’s 
purpose ;  but  minor  charges  can  be  added  if  he  thinks 
proper.  Miss  "Wilberforce  did  not  explain  why,  when  this  com¬ 
promising  letter  had  come  so  conveniently  into  her  hands,  and  had 
shown  her  what  was  being  prepared  against  her,  she  did  not  keep 
it  as  conclusive  evidence  of  Captain  Philp’s  unscrupulous  designs. 
Another  principal,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  decisive  feature  in  the 
case  was  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Indianapolis  whom  Miss 
Wilberforce  called  her  trustee.  The  intimate  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Philp’s  family  and  of  his  ward’s  relations  with  Captain  Philp 
which  this  letter  displayed  would  have  been  extraordinary  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  prove  that  any  such  person  exists,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  his  correspondence  with  Miss  Wilberforce  might 
have  been  genuine.  Unluckily  Miss  Wilberforce  had  given  this 
imaginary  guardian  the  name  of  a  gentleman  actually  living  in 
Indianapolis,  and  when  he,  upon  being  communicated  with,  denied 
all  knowledge  of  his  supposed  ward,  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  had  no 
choice  but  to  throw  up  his  brief. 

The  case  is  a  curious  one  from  the  needless  and  even  injurious 
wealth  of  inventiveness  which  the  plaintiff  apparently  displayed  in 
getting  it  up.  Miss  Wilberforce  gave  the  defendant  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  catching  her  out.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  victim  of  a 
pure  love  of  romancing.  No  doubt  there  were  passages  in  her  past 
life  which  it  was  to  her  interest  to  conceal.  But  a  little  more  reti¬ 
cence  about  her  father's  services  in  wars  that  have  no  place  in  his¬ 
tory,  and  about  her  own  labours  of  love  in  the  East,  would  not  have 
made  it  any  harder  to  do  this.  The  thing  that  most  headed  her 
was  her  attempt  to  get  up  the  society  for  taking  care  of  children 
north  and  south  of  the  Balkans,  because  it  was  this  that  gained 
her  a  place  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  After  being  thus  suspected  of  imposture,  she  always  felt 
compelled  to  make  the  Eastern  part  of  her  story  good ;  and,  as 
she  was  wholly  without  the  means  of  doing  this,  she  only  wandered 
further  into  a  maze,  to  which  she  herself  did  not  possess  the  clue. 
It  is  not  very  clear  why  she  did  not  marry  Dr.  Philp  when  she 
might  have  done  so.  A  man  of  eighty  would  not  have  been  a 
very  long-lived  encumbrance ;  and  the  part  of  an  interesting  widow, 
with  many  affectionate  recollections  of  her  departed  husband,  but 
with  a  heart  still  untouched  by  love,  would  have  been  one  which 
she  could  probably  have  played  to  perfection.  Possibly  she  was 
afraid  that  any  will  made  by  Dr.  Philp  in  favour  of  his  young  wife 
might  be  challenged  by  the  family,  and  so  thought  that  she  had 
better  make  what  she  could  in  the  safer  if  less  profitable  character 
of  his  adopted  child.  Perhaps  the  circumstance  in  the  trial  which 
Miss  Wilberforce  will  most  regret  is  the  doubt  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  her  own  statement  as  to  her  age.  To  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  prudence  of  forty  with  the  reputation  of  being  twenty- 
seven  is  frequently  a  very  useful  combination  for  a  lady  who  has 
to  earn  her  living.  Unless  she  changes  her  name  and  tits  herself 
with  a  new  past,  she  is  likely  to  be  credited  for  the  future  with 
the  intercalary  years  which  she  has  hitherto  contrived  to  make 
away  with.  But  however  often  this  cruel  charge  of  being  middle- 
aged  and  merely  well-preserved  instead  of  young  and  good-looking- 
should  be  brought  against  her  hereafter,  she  will  do  well  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  taking  proceedings  against  her  assailants. 


THE  WINDSOR  REVIEW. 

bp IIE  fifty-two  thousand  men  and  more  who  were  reviewed  by 
J-  the  Queen  in  Windsor  Park  last  Saturday,  and  those  in 
authority,  military  or  railway,  whose  business  it  was  to  brino- 
them  together  and  send  them  home  again,  have  earned,  in  the 
most  favourable  sense,  the  blessing  pronounced  on  the  nations  who 
have  no  history.  Everything  went  so  well  and  smoothly  that 
criticism  could  scarcely  find  a  handle  to  lay  hold  of.  On  Friday 
the.  world  was  discussing  whether  the  Volunteers  would  sleep  in 
their  beds  on  Sunday  night,  and  as  for  the  civilian  public  who 
might  be  rash  enough  to  go  and  see  the  show  it  was  assumed 
that  such  as  had  not  secured  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
had  not  the  legs  and  the  courage  to  walk  back  to  London,  would 
be  reduced  to  the  state  ot  vagrom  men  for  about  a  couple  of  days 
Before  midnight  on  Saturday  the  last  of  the  Volunteers  were 
fairly  embarked  on  their  return  journey,  and  those  who  had 
farthest  to  go  were  at  home  by  noon  on  Sunday.  On  Monday  the 
world  had  discovered  that  its  fears  were  unfounded,  and  by  this 
time  it  is  probably  assured  (as  its  manner  is)  that  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  fifty  thousand  men  is  a  simple  affair,  naturally  goin^  like 


clockwork,  and  that  nobody  ever  thought  otherwise.  There  were 
regiments  which  left  London  when  the  forenoon  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  passed  before  the  Queen  and  marched  off  the  ground  about 
seven  in  the  evening,  and  were  in  their  return  train  an  hour  later, 
and  at  the  London  terminus  whence  they  had  started  in  an  hour 
more.  The  expedition  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  as  a 
campaign  of  unknown  duration  and  hardships,  in  which  every¬ 
thing  might  happen  except  what  was  provided  for,  was  carried  out 
with  the  regularity  and  despatch  of  the  Scotch  mail.  There  was 
not  even  the  appearance  of  bustle  and  the  sense  of  being  in  a  crowd. 
Every  train  was  ready  for  its  due  number  of  men,  and  when 
they  were  landed  at  their  proper  place  they  knew  exactly  where 
to  go,  and  found  their  way  clear.  The  perfect  working  of  the 
railway  arrangements  both  coming  and  going  throws  great  credit 
both  on  the  staff  of  the  railway  companies  and  on  the  Quarter¬ 
master-General's  department ;  nor  must  the  conduct  of  the 
Volunteers  themselves  be  forgotten  as  contributing  to  the  result. 
The  discipline  appears  to  have  been  without  exception  irreproach¬ 
able,  offering  in  this  respect  a  happy  contrast  to  what  took  place 
in  1 868.  What  the  railways  achieved  may  perhaps  be  best 
understood  by  reducing  it  to  its  component  parts.  To  send  off 
thirty-five  trains  full  of  men  in  five  hours  does  not  at  the  first 
blush  sound  so  very  much.  We  are  more  sensible  to  its  meaning 
when  we  reflect  that  this  comes  to  something  more  than  a  train 
every  nine  minutes.  This  is  a  performance  of  which  English 
railway  enterprise  may  justly  be  proud,  the  more  so  when  we 
remember  that  the  ordinary  traffic  was  only  in  part  interfered 
with.  In  fact,  almost  as  much  disturbance  occurred  on  other 
lines,  in  consequence  of  loans  of  rolling  stock  and  the  pressure  on 
morning  trains  into  London,  as  on  those  which  actually  conveyed 
the  Volunteers  to  the  review.  The  broad  result  ha3  been,  as  far 
as  the  railway  part  of  the  business  goes,  to  prove  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  concentrate  fifty  thousand  men  under  arms  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  within  four-and-twenty  hours.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  force  naturally  came  from  London  and  the  home  counties.  But 
no  part  of  the  country  was  unrepresented ;  there  were  men  from 
Tynemouth  and  from  Exeter,  from  Nottingham  andfrom  Glamorgan¬ 
shire.  And  those  who  hadtravelled  the  longest  distances  showed  them¬ 
selves — unless  we  are  to  give  credence  to  the  correspondent  of  an 
obscure  German  paper  rather  than  to  the  concurrent  verdicts  of 
all  English  observers — in  as  good  heart  and  condition  for  their 
work  as  could  be  wished.  Another  correspondent,  as  we  were 
informed  from  Berlin,  discovered,  with  that  exquisite  perception 
and  good  taste  which  always  distinguish  the  German  critic  in 
foreign  parts,  that  the  one  object  really  worth  looking  at  on  the 
field  was  the  German  Grown  Prince,  and  that  the  Volunteers  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  looking  at  him.  We  know  on  the  best 
authority  that  foreign  observers  of  much  more  importance  than 
either  of  these  correspondents  thought  otherwise. 

As  an  experiment  in  mobilization,  then,  the  review  fully  repaid 
the  time  and  pains  that  were  spent  on  it.  Of  course  the  conditions 
were  not  the  samo  as  they  would  be  on  actual  service.  There  were 
no  guns  to  be  moved,  few  or  no  horses,  and  no  regimental  baggage 
and  other  impediments.  But  then  in  a  case  of  actual  service  the 
lines  would  be  cleared  for  the  military  traffic,  and  as  for  supplies 
and  baggage  (except  the  ammunition  and  ambulance  train),  a  rapid 
concentration  of  troops  for  a  special  purpose  might  in  England  very 
well  take  place  without  them.  Some  complaints  were  raised  before¬ 
hand — without  good  cause  in  our  opinion — as  to  what  was  called 
the  break-dowu  of  commissariat  arrangements.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  complainers  to  ask  themselves  what  haver¬ 
sacks  are  for.  When  a  large  number  of  men  have  to  be  out  for  a 
limited  time,  it  is  obviously  the  simplest  and  surest  plan  for  each 
to  carry  his  own  food  ;  whether  it  shall  be  provided  by  himself  or 
by  his  corps  is  a  detail  of  regimental  management  best  left — as  in 
this  case  it  was  left — to  the  respective  commanding  officers.  In 
many  cases,  however,  measures  were  taken  to  supplement  the 
portable  rations,  and  here  the  same  judicious  forethought  was 
shown  as  in  other  matters,  notably  in  the  provision  of  hot  coffee 
for  some  of  the  North-country  corps  arriving  by  early  trains. 
Water,  the  one  thing  of  which  the  individual  man  cannot  carry 
enough  for  comfort,  was  forthcoming  without  stint.  The  men 
were  not  less  content,  and  in  all  probability  better  fed,  than  if  any 
more  ambitious  catering  for  the  multitude  had  been  attempted. 
On  actual  service  no  other  method  would  be  possible,  assuming 
always  that  the  movement  is  a  rapid  one.  Only  some  days  after 
the  Review  did  the  public  learn  that  accidents  in  this  department 
had,  after  all,  been  provided  for  at  head-quarters.  By  Sir  Garnet 
AVolseley’s  direction  a  store  of  biscuit  and  preserved  meats  was 
quietly  kept  in  reserve  hard  by  for  the  sustenance  of  any  regiment 
which  might  run  short  or  fail  to  meet  its  supplies.  Let  us  hope 
that  an  occasion,  though  a  peaceful  one,  on  which  nothing  mis¬ 
carried,  and  if  there  had  been  a  miscarriage  the  remedy  would 
have  been  at  hand,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  omen  for  the  future  of 
British  military  history.  One  Sussex  corps,  indeed,  fared  badly 
enough,  by  the  inexplicable  and  almost  incredible  perversity  of  its 
commanding  officer.  If  tbe  published  statements  are  true,  the 
men  were  deprived  not  only  of  haversacks,  but  of  water-bottles  ; 
the  refreshment  provided  for  them  on  arrival  and  departure  was 
miserably  inadequate ;  and  they  were  not  even  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  free  supplies  of  water  at  the  station  and  on  the 
review  grounds.  Happily  this  piece  of  folly  seems  to  have  been 
unique,  and  we  trust  care  will  be  taken  by  the  proper  authorities 
that  the  officer  guilty  of  it  has  not  the  opportunity  of  repeating  it. 

The  sight  of  so  many  varied  uniforms  gathered  together  in  the 
Park  revived  the  long-standing,  but  as  yet  fruitless,  controversy 
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as  to  the  best  colour  for  a  soldier's  dress,  if  controversy  it  may  be 
called  where  the  argument  is  all  on  one  side.  The  day  was  tine, 
there  was  plenty  of  light,  and  the  troops  were  distributed  in 
large  masses  which  offered  a  good  test  of  couspicuousness ;  and 
the  effect  went  to  confirm  the  opinion  already  formed  by  most 
persons  who  have  attended  to  the  matter.  This  is  that,  as  regards 
the  target  offered  to  an  enemy's  fire,  grey  or  drab  is  the  most 
serviceable  colour;  that  our  national  colour  is  conspicuous, 
though  perhaps  not  so  bad  as  might  be  expected  from  its  brilliance 
at  short  distances  ;  and  that  of  all  colours  the  so-called  rifle-green, 
practically  black,  is  the  very  worst.  Yet  for  the  last  few  years 
something  like  official  pressure  has  been  put  upon  the  Volunteers 
to  discourage  the  wearing  of  grey,  and  most  of  them  are  by  this 
time  either  in  red  or  in  black.  The  reason  alleged  is  the  desir¬ 
ableness  of  assimilating  their  appearance  to  that  of  the  regulars 
and  avoiding  multiplicity  of  uniforms.  There  is  something  to  be 
said  for  this  in  itself;  but  it  may  be  thought  that,  unless  regi¬ 
mental  prejudices  are  insuperable,  simplicity  would  be  better 
attained  by  discarding  the  ugly  and  unworkmanlike  “  rifle-green  ” 
from  all  branches  of  the  service ;  in  short,  by  putting  the  Rifle 
Brigade  and  the  6oth  (or  whatever  they  have  become  in  the  new 
nomenclature)  into  grey,  instead  of  driving  the  Volunteers  out  of 
it.  No  one  would  at  present  propose  any  actual  encroachment  on 
the  national  scarlet;  but  its  admirers  may  be  reminded  that  even 
as  things  are  it  receives  but  scant  honour  on  many  occasions  of 
foreign  service.  In  India  and  Africa  the  British  soldier  has  often 
fought  in  colours  much  like  those  of  the  grey-clad  Volunteers.  We 
do  not  underrate  the  effect  of  martial  ornaments  and  display.  But 
perhaps  we  might  do  worse  than  imitate  at  home  the  example  of 
our  Indian  cavalry  regiments,  whose  English  officers  have  two 
quite  distinct  uniforms — a  smart  one  for  parade  and  a  working  one 
for  service. 

The  march  past  has  been  already  described  to  death  from  every 
point  of  view — from  the  outside,  from  the  ranks,  by  soldiers,  by 
civilians  ;  gushingly,  frigidly,  patriotically,  picturesquely,  genially, 
and  censoriously.  The  minute  and  on  some  points  fastidious 
criticism  of  the  Times  Correspondent  must  have  been  hard  to  bear 
for  some  of  those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  long 
journey.  Men  may  well  think  it  unfair  to  be  tested  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  the  most  rigid  standard  of  the  parade-ground.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  on  such  an  occasion  a  corps  is  far  more  at 
the  mercy  of  external  accidents  than  at  its  own  inspection.  One 
little  circumstance  will  show  the  kind  of  things  we  mean.  In 
some  cases  at  least  the  men,  against  the  judgment  of  their  own 
commanding  officers,  were  brought  to  the  shoulder  too  long  before 
they  reached  the  saluting  point— a  position  which,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  been  drilled  at  all,  is,  even  for  trained  men,  an 
irksome  one  to  maintain  steadily.  But  those  who  think  they  have 
not  received  their  due  may  console  themselves  by  taking  to  heart 
that  to  be  thought  worthy  of  minute  criticism  is  something.  And 
those  who  still  bear  malice  may  observe  for  their  further  comfort 
that  the  Times,  in  the  very  report  which  insists— we  do  not  say 
wrongly— on  tbe  observance  of  all  the  niceties  of  distance  and 
■dressing  by  Volunteers  as  well  as  by  regulars,  and  upholds  the 
march  past  in  all  its  rigour  as  not  a  mere  show,  but  a  test  of 
■effective  drill,  itself  shows  a  lamentable  want  of  elementary  disci¬ 
pline  in  printing.  The  precisely  stern  military  censor  was  made 
to  inform  the  world  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  marching  past  “  did 
not  deserve  the  thusiastic  encomiums  ”  it  had  received  in  other 
quarters.  But  why  did  the  printer  stop  there?  “Thusiastic 
comiums  ”  would  have  been  more  symmetrical  and  striking ;  or 
“  ngcomiums  ”  might  have  still  more  nearly  represented  the 
fashionable  pronunciation  of  English.  However,  censure,  even  ill 
printed,  is  better  than  random  and  unmeasured  eulogy  such  as 
that  of  the  correspondent  who  extolled  the  force  as  “  fifty-five 
thousand  such  shots  as  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  world.”  This 
kind  of  talk  could  do  nothing  but  mischief  if  anybody  believed  in 
it.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  many  excellent  marksmen  among 
the  Volunteers  assembled  at  Windsor.  It  is  probable  that  the 
men,  as  a  whole,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  an  equal  number 
of  troops  of  any  nation  either  in  good  shooting  or  in  the  physical 
and  moral  qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  make  the  best  of  his 
shooting  in  the  hour  of  need.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
■every  Volunteer  is  a  marksman.  Excellence  in  rifle-shooting,  as 
In  any  other  exercise  of  skill,  requives  aptitude  and  a  certain 
amount  of  leisure  ;  neither  is  a  good  sportsman  necessarily  a  good 
shot  with  the  military  weapon.  The  Volunteers  who  have  taken 
possession  of  Wimbledon  this  week  are  those  who  have  specially 
and  successfully  pursued  the  art.  There  are  many  others  who 
shoot  very  little,  or  who  find  that,  with  all  the  practice 
■they  can  command,  they  do  not  become  more  than  in¬ 
different  shots.  In  the  same  way  it  is  at  least  undesirable 
to  speak  of  these  fifty  and  odd  thousand  Volunteers  as  an 
army,  and  boast  of  what  they  could  do  in  defending  London. 
An  army  is  exactly  what  they  were  not,  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
•occasion  could  not  be.  How  far  the  means  exist  of  making  the 
Volunteers  into  an  army  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  adequately 
discussed  in  public;  but  the  public  should  at  least  understand  that 
the  question  is  not  answered  by  collecting  fifty  thousand  infantry 
for  one  day  in  Windsor  Park. 

Route  marching  formed,  as  a  rule,  no  part  of  the  work  under¬ 
taken  by  the  various  corps.  But  a  strong  detachment  of  a  South 
Middlesex  regiment  spent  Saturday  night  in  marching  from 
Windsor  to  the  camp  at  Wimbledon,  a  performance  deserving  of 
all  praise.  Finally,  we  may  note  that  not  even  the  severest  critic 
has  found  anything  amiss  in  the  order  and  discmline  shown  by 


every  one  concerned  in  the  review  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  as 
Commuuder-in-Chief  has  recorded  in  a  General  Order  which  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  Volunteers  his  conviction  that  “  the 
discipline  and  endurance  of  all  ranks  would  do  credit  to  troops 
employed  on  permanent  service.” 


DR.  CUMMING. 

Id  HE  news  of  Dr.  Cummings  death  would  have  created  a  much 
-  greater  sensation  a  dozen  years  ago  when  the  Prophet  of 
Crown  Court  was  still  in  all  his  glory,  or  when  at  all  events  the 
perennial  stream  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  had  not  yet  run  dry.  For 
two  or  three  years  past,  the  Doctor  had  retired  from  public  view, 
and  for  some  time  previously  the  public  had  been  retiring  from 
his  pulpit.  Those  who  were  suddenly  reminded  of  his  old  re¬ 
putation  by  learning  the  other  day  that  he  had  passed  away  will 
probably  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  only  72  years  old. 
The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Cumming  began  to  preach,  which  meant  with 
him  to  prophecy,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  occupied  his  familiar 
tripod  in  Crown  Court  for  nearly  half  a  century.  That  he  should 
have  managed  during  most  of  that  period  to  retain  his  hold  over 
a  numerically  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the  religious  world — • 
including  at  one  time  Duchesses  and  other  such  notabilities — 
may  seem  startling  at  first  sight,  but  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  that 
eminent  poet  in  saying  that  Dr.  Cumming  was  the  Martin  Tupper 
of  theology,  and  if  it  be  true  that  Martin  Tupper  has  his  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers,  especially  of  the  fair  sex,  where  Tennyson  has 
his  thousands,  we  need  not  marvel  that  multitudes  who  turn  from 
Newman  or  Westcott  or  even  from  Dean  Stanley  as  from  a  sealed 
book  should  eagerly  drink  in  the  fiery  contents  of  the  Seventh  Vial 
and  listen  with  awful  suspense  to  the  trumpet  tone  which 
announced — though  it  announced  in  vain — the  imminent  approach 
of  the  Battle  of  Armageddon.  There  was  indeed  one  little  draw¬ 
back,  for  the  predictions  confidently  repeated  year  by  year,  and 
usually  about  twice  a  year,  somehow  never  came  true,  and  the 
fateful  dates  had  to  be  again  and  again  reconstructed.  The 
Sounding  of  the  Last  Trumpet  was  found  to  give  a  very  “uncer¬ 
tain  sound,”  and  the  Last  Warning  Cry  was  uttered,  not  indeed 
exactly  to  heedless  ears,  but  to  ears  too  likely  to  be  rendered  heed¬ 
less  for  tho  future  by  disappointment  of  the  expected  result. 
But  these  little  incongruities  never  rutiled  for  a  moment  the  self- 
complacency  or  the  self-confidence  of  the  prophet  himself.  He 
always  had  some  excellent  explanation  ready  as  to  why  the 
prediction  had  not  been  fulfilled  at  the  precise  time  or 
in  the  precise  way  anticipated,  or  some  ingenious  way  of 
showing  that  in  fact  it  really  had  been  fulfilled,  though  nobody 
but  he  who  had  dreamed  the  dream  had  the  gift  of  discern¬ 
ing  the  interpretation  thereof.  We  all  know  how  the  Times , 
though  it  often  changes,  is  always  consistent,  and  never  lacks  an 
opportune  quotation  to  prove  that  it  has  been  always  right.  Dr. 
Gumming,  though  he  traced  his  inspirations  to  a  higher  source, 
was  equally  consistent,  and  always  “  knew  he  was  right.”  And, 
what  is  more,  he  always  got  a  great  many  people — “  mostly  fools,” 
perhaps,  in  the  Carlylese  sense — to  believe  him.  Nor  is  this  alto¬ 
gether  inexplicable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  hallucinations.  His  literary 
conscience,  as  will  appear  presently,  was  almost  as  queer  as  his 
literary  taste  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  really  believed 
in  tho  main  what  he  said.  The  Pope  was  to  him  as  real  an  object 
of  mingled  terror  and  detestation  as  to  Bunyan’s  “  Pilgrim,”  only 
a  much  more  formidable  one,  and  his  final  doom  was  a  constant 
theme  of  Divine  prediction  from  Genesis  to  tho  Apocalypse. 
The  Doctor  gave  indeed  in  his  latter  days  a  strong  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  sentiments  on  this  point,  if  it  be  true  that  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Exeter  with  his  family  on  the  Fifth  of  November, 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  in  order  to  witness  the 
huge  bonfire  whereby  it  pleases  “  Young  Exeter”  year  by  year  to 
testify  its  Protestant  zeal — or  presumably  its  rowdyism — in 
deiiance  of  official  warnings,  cordons  of  police,  and  tbe  angry 
reclamations  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  “ancient  and  loyal  city,” 
especially  those  living  in  the  precincts,  who  are  in  dread  as  each 
November  comes  round  of  their  Cathedral  and  themselves  being 
involved  in  a  common  conflagration.  Then  again  Dr.  Cumming 
was  not  only  manifestly  sincere  in  his  strange  vagaries,  but  he  had 
a  pleasing  presence,  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  kind  of  eloquence 
which  the  British  Philistine  can  appreciate,  and  a  geniality  of 
temper — not  perhaps  quite  in  harmony  with  his  awful  denun¬ 
ciations — which  made  him  personally  popular.  And  if  each  new 
composition  that  appeared,  under  whatever  variety  of  title — 
Babylon,  Armageddon,  The  Last  Woe,  The  Great  Tribulation, 
&c. — was  little  else  than  a  new  setting  of  the  last,  so  that  one 
might  almost  literally  say  Ex  uno  disce  omnes,  still  fresh  events 
were  constantly  happening  which  could  be  somehow  or  other 
dovetailed  into  the  general  plan,  and  fresh  articles  and  books  were 
being  published  which  could  be  quoted  at  any  indefinite  length, 
though  neither  events  nor  extracts  were  always  very  much  to  the 
purpose.  To  use  a  favourite  but  somewhat  unintelligible  quotation 
of  his  own,  he  got  rem  quomodo  rem. 

Dr.  Cumming  will  live,  if  he  lives  at  all,  by  his  works,  and  ill- 
natured  critics  may  possibly  suggest  that  he  has  built  himself  a 
monument  are  perennius  in  more  senses  than  one.  We  have  no 
wish  to  be  unkind  to  him,  but  it  is  simply  impossible  to  accept 
him  for  what  to  the  last  he  claimed  to  be,  a  great  teacher  and 
prophet  of  the  highest  truth.  Whether  his  theology  was  right 
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or  wrong  in  tlie  abstract  we  need  not  discuss  here,  but  his 
ignorance  was  as  unbounded  as  his  confidence;  and  the  plain  fact 
is  that  he  had  a  habit  all  his  life,  which  grew  into  a  second 
nature,  of  talking  nonsense  without  knowing  it.  A  brief  glance 
at  two  or  three  of  his  later  works  will  sufficiently  illustrate  what 
we  mean. 

In  1867  the  Ritualistic  movement,  as  it  has  come  to  be  called, 
was  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Cum- 
ming  that  a  new  variation  of  the  old  Babylonish  melody  would  be 
appropriate.  lie  accordingly  seized  his  opportunity  and  at  once 
preached  and  published  twelve  lectures  under  the  fascinating  title, 
Ritualism  the  Highway  to  Rome.  The  date  given  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  world  had  been  fixed — to  the  best  of  our  recollec¬ 
tion  not  for  the  first  time — and  was  then  definitively  settled  for 
1 868.  Whqt  occurred  in  the  short  interval  might  therefore  seem  to 
he  not  very  important.  But  in  the  preface  to  this  new  work  the 
author  professed  himself  “  deeply  persuaded  that  never  was  our 
country  in  greater  peril  in  its  highest  and  holiest  interest.”  A 
leading  Roman  Catholic  newspaper — which  must  have  borrowed 
for  once  something  of  Dr.  Cummings  prophetic  tone — had  avowed 
its  belief  that  the  time  was  coming  “  when  High  Mass  will  once 
more  be  sung  in  Westminster  Abbey,”  and  the  prediction  bore  to 
his  mind  an  almost  Apocalyptic  significance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Protestant  Churchman — a  magazine  we  are  not  familiar  with — 
had  shown  by  “  tabular  statistics  ”  the  fearful  growth  of  Romish 
priests,  chapels,  convents,  and  colleges  since  the  fatal  year  1 829,  and 
this  increase  was  mainly  due,  he  thought,  to  Ritualism  or  its  Tracta- 
rian  parent.  Moreover,  Dr.  Camming  had  just  discovered  that  “  vast 
masses  of  the  poor — especially  Irish  poor — are  already  Roman 
Catholics,”  and  the  context  implied  that  “  Ritualist  ceremonial  ” 
had  made  them  such.  Then,  agaiu,  the  Directorium  Anglicanum — 
a  Ritualist  work — was  somehow  responsible  for  the  mischievous 
Act  which  allowed  Romish  priests  to  officiate  in  gaols,  and  even 
“  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  according  to  their  work,”  and 
to  have  an  altar,  sacrificial  vestments,  and  “  a  Virgin  Mary  ” 
supplied  in  aid  of  their  ministrations.  And  there  were  actually 
men  eating  the  bread  of  our  Protestant  Establishment,  who 
dared  to  call  themselves  “  priests,”  and  took  every  means,  by 
the  use  of  candles  and  rich  dresses,  “  which,  whether  at  the 
ball,  or  the  opera,  or  a  Ritualistic  church,  are  no  doubt  very 
attractive,”  to  inculcate  Romish  dogmas.  Here  was  a  sufficiently 
alarming  basis  of  fact  to  go  upon,  aud  au  elaborate  argument 
follows — borrowed  wholesale,  by  the  wav,  from  Tillotson — against 
the  Real  Presence,  capped  by  a  somewhat  obscure  inference  from 
what  is  not  contained  in  a  long  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  “  who 
probably  saw  the  Apostle  John  ” — if  he  ever  did,  it  must  have 
been  as  a  baby — to  the  effect  that  in  his  day  there  was  neither 
liturgy,  priesthood,  nor  sacrifice  in  the  Christian  Church.  And 
there  is  another  still  more  obscure  argumentation  against  the 
Ritualistic  and  Popish  figment  of  the  apostolic  succession.  But 
the  learned  Doctor  also  adds  more  suo  some  touching  little 
anecdotes.  He  tells  us  e.g.  how  he  once  met  “  in  that  exquisite 
Corinthian  structure,  La  Madeleine,”  a  venerable  French  priest, 
who  was  already  “  a  real  Christian,”  and  had  thoughts  of  coming  to 
London  to  attend  the  May  Meetings.  On  another  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  at  Bruges  his  landlord  assured  him  that  “  his  life  would  not 
be  safe,”  if  he  attempted  to  preach  Christ  in  that  priest-ridden 
city,  but  he  would  be  listened  to  with  enthusiasm,  if  he  liked  to 
preach  the  Virgin  Mary  “  even  in  very  bad  French.”  We  are 
left  to  infer  that  in  the  circumstances  he  preferred  to  remain 
silent. 

Three  years  later — that  is  two  years  after  what  should  have 
been  the  final  catastrophe — came  the  Vatican  Council,  and  here 
of  course  was  another  great  opportunity  for  Dr.  Cumming.  He 
had  offered,  indeed,  to  attend  that  venerable  assembly  in  person, 
if  the  Pope  would  allow  him  full  freedom  of  speech  when 
he  got  there ;  but  a  somewhat  curt  and  almost  sarcastic 
message  conveyed  to  “  Dr.  Cumming  of  Scotland,”  through  Arch¬ 
bishop  Manning,  intimated  that  his  offer  could  not  be  entertained ; 
so  he  took  his  repulse  like  a  man,  and  put  into  print  those  views 
on  The  Fall  of  Babylon  I'oreshadowed  in  Her  Teaching,  in  His¬ 
tory,  and  in  Prophecy,  which  he  had  once  hoped  to  utter  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  In  this  work,  which  covers  nearly  500  pages, 
the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Armageddon  is  once  more  rearranged, 
and  placed  this  time  “  about  1870”;  but  there  is  not  very  much 
else  in  it  new.  We  are  told  that  the  Romish  religion  is  “super¬ 
natural,”  which  evidently  means  infra-natural,  for  the  writer  im¬ 
mediately  adds  that  it  i3  too  impious  to  come  from  above,  and  too 
artful  to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  in  short,  it  is  “  the  masterpiece  of 
the  Devil.”  There  have  been,  however,  some  few  good  Christians 
in  the  Church  of  Rome — of  whom  three  are  named — but  then 
they  were  good  “in  spite  of  their  creed.”  At  the  same  time,  so 
far  from  being  a  corruption  of  Protestantism,  we  are  assured  that 
Popery  is  nearly  as  olcl  as  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  “coeval  in 
principle  with  the  Fall.  Adam  was  a  Papist  before  he  became  a 
Protestant.”  And  unfortunately  Adam's  firstborn  followed  his 
parent  in  his  original  error,  and  not  in  his  subsequent  conversion. 
“  Cain  was,  in  principle,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  priest,”  for 
he  offered  “  an  unbloody  sacrifice  exactly  typical  of  the 
Mass.”  So,  by  the  by,  did  Melchisedech.  And  the  same 
evil  “  principle”  appears  to  have  survived  in  the  chosen  people  up 
to  the  time  of  their  final  rejection,  for  we  are  asked,  “  What  land, 
from  the  sacred  heights  of  Calvary  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  Alps, 
has  not  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  who  have  been 
slain  by  her  ”  (Rome")  P  It  was  the  year  of  the  Vatican  Council, 


!  so  W'e  have  of  course  a  chapter  to  prove  the  fallibility  of  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Councils,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  “in  the  fourth 
century  nineteen  Councils  of  the  Church  were  orthodox  and  nineteen 
heretical.”  The  italics  are  the  author’s,  but  he  omits  to  add  that  only 
two  of  these  thirty-eight  Councils  were  reputed  Ecumenical,  both 
of  which  he  classifies  as  orthodox.  There  are  some  odd  historical 
puzzles  about  “  the  canonization  of  Teresias,”  apparently  meaning 
St.  Theresa,  the  revolting  immoralities  of  Pope  Alexander  II.  and 
of  Borgia,  who  are  evidently  treated  as  two  different  persons,  and 
the  proceedings  of  “  Gregory  ”  and  “  Nyssen,”  whose  personality 
is  bifurcated  in  the  same  uncomfortable  fashion.  But  on  this  and 
some  other  very  strange  historical  complications  we  cannot  linger 
here.  We  have  said  already  that  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  world 
is  fixed  in  this  volume  for  “  about  1870,”  but  this  is  based  on  a. 
calculation  that  the  world  was  to  last  6,000  years,  and  had  then 
reached  the  year  6002,  which  might  seem  to  show  not  that  “  the- 
sands  of  our  present  mundane  economy  are  nearly  run  out,”  but 
that  they  had  run  out  two  years  before.  The  prophet,  however, 
cautiously  adds,  mindful  perhaps  of  former  disappointments,  “  I 
give  dates.  I  refuse  to  decide.”  In  another  book  issued  some 
months  later  he  denied  that  there  was  “  one  solution  published  in. 
previous  works  that  demands  reversal  or  recasting,”  and  thinks  the 
battle  of  Armageddon  may  “  with  no  great  difficulty  ”  be  identified 
with  Sebastopol. 

This  second  work  of  1870,  entitled  the  Seventh  Vial — according 
to  the  Revised  Version  it  would  be  the  “  Seventh  Bowl  ” — appeared 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  Vatican  Council,  when  “  this  unclean 
spirit  from  the  Pope  had  inspired  533  prelates  to  proclaim  an  aged 
priest  infallible,”  and  we  hear  a  good  deal  about  “the  false 
prophet,”  and  “the  croaking  frogs,”  and  “the  lie,”  and  how 
“  Rome,  filthy,  bigoted,  and  cruel,  is  the  nursery  of  brigands,  the 
nest  of  priests,  and  the  throne  of  beggars  ” ;  with  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  same  effect.  This,  by  the  way,  was  published  just  after 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  entered  Rome.  One  peculiarity  of  Dr. 
Cummings  style,  which  is  signally  illustrated  in  this  and  his  next 
volume  of  the  following  year,  is  what  might  in  a  less  devout  and 
unworldly  kind  of  literature  be  designated  bookmaking.  We  can 
be  hardly  wrong  in  saying  that  at  least  half  the  volume  i3  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  newspapers  and  serials  of  the  day,  the 
Times,  the  Standard,  the  Westminster  Review — euphemistically 
described  a3  “making  no  pretension  to  be  a  religious  organ” — and 
even  our  own  columns  being  heavily  taxed  for  the  purpose.. 
Then  again,  a  propos  of  “the  Great  Earthquake,”  we  have  nearly 
seventy  pages  of  extracts  on  the  natural  history  of  earthquakes, 
and  several  more  about  “  tidal  waves  ”  to  illustrate  “  the 
Sea  and  the  Waves  roaring  ” ;  while  the  “  signs  in  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  ”  are  illustrated  by  a  further  series  of  ex¬ 
tracts  about  “  spots  in  the  sun.”  The  work  on  the  Cities  of  the 
Nations,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  reads  very  like  a 
sequel  to  the  Seventh  Vial,  and  was  also  largely  made  up  of  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  daily  papers  and  other  publications  of 'the  day,, 
together  with  long  extracts  from  “  Alison,  the  historian,”  who  was 
a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Cummings.  In  this  work  the  author  was 
able  to  exult  over  “  the  light  ”  that  had  broken  on  Rome,  and  the 
substitution  of  “  an  enlightened  civil  law  ”  for  the  “  sanguinary 
canon  law  ” ;  but  he  had  to  mourn  over  the  sceptical  teaching  of  Dr. 
Colenso  and  his  allies — for  like  Lord  Sandon,  in  his  recent  address  to 
the  Orangemen  of  Ormskirk,  Dr.  Cumming  kept  an  eye  on  the  sceptics 
as  well  as  on  the  Pope — and  he  urged  some  very  odd  arguments,, 
partly  based  on  personal  experiences  of  his  own,  in  reply  to  them. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  modern  and  mundane 
element  in  his  books — the  gossiping  stories  and  still  more  the 
gossiping  extracts  they  are  so  full  of — constituted  one  of  their 
principal  charms.  There  are  religious  people  who  object  to  reading* 
newspapers  or  novels,  and  especially  object  to  them  on  Sundays.  To 
such  persons  it  would  be  quite  a  godsend  to  meet  with  an  indubitably 
pious  and  “  Sunday  book,”  which  was  nevertheless  choke  full  of  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  periodical  press.  They  not  only  found  pleasure  and 
piety  combined ;  their  curiosity  was  gratified  in  a  manner  not  simply 
innocent  but  positively  devotional.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  inquire 
why  the  popularity  he  had  enjoyed  so  long  began  to  wane  at  last,, 
the  explanation  is  hardly  far  to  seek.  Even  the  religious  world 
grew  weary  at  last  of  the  dull  monotony  of  perpetual  repetitions 
and  predictions  constantly  falsified  by  the  event,  but  there  was  a 
further  cause  also.  "When  Dr.  Cumming  began  to  preach,  the 
latent  Protestantism  of  the  country  had  been  recently  roused  to 
fury  b)r  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  and  the  Tractarian 
movement,  with  its  direct  and  incidental  consequences,  kept  the 
No  Popery  passion  at  fever  heat  for  many  years  afterwards.  But 
times  had  changed  and  new  storms  were  breaking  over  the  theo¬ 
logical  horizon,  and  the  old  watchwords  offered  no  guidance  or 
protection  amid  dangers  a  former  age  had  not  experienced  or 
foreseen.  In  spite  of  the  inspiration  he  almost  claimed  the 
Protestant  prophet  had  no  chart  to  steer  by  in  these  untried  seas. 
A  generation  had  grown  up  which  knew  not  Joseph,  and 
Dr.  Cumming  found  his  occupation  gone  from  him.  If  we 
could  hope  his  career  might  act  as  a  warning  to  others  against 
a  course  of  unconscious  but  not  wholly  innocuous  charlatanism, 
he  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.  But  it  i3  difficult  to  point  the 
moral  without  seeming  to  suggest  an  imputation  he  wa3  too 
transparently  credulous  to  deserve. 
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The  Saturday  Be  view. 


THE  LONDON  FISH  SUPPLY. 

rpHE  anxiety  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  enter 
-I-  into  competition  with  the  Corporation  of  London  as  fish¬ 
mongers  would  be  wholly  praiseworthy  if  it  were  not  slightly 
indecent.  The  Corporation  is  a  body  slow  to  move,  and  perhaps 
lias  no  very  burning  or  philanthropic  impulses  to  guide  it  in  its 
attacks  on  vested  interests  which  are  at  the  same  time  public 
nuisances.  But  what  it  does  it  generally  does  rather  well  (at 
least  when  it  keeps  clear  of  griliins,  which  are  not  iish)  ;  and,  if 
it  is  apt  to  do  it  rather  expensively,  the  expense  is  not  reflected 
in  hall'-yearlv  demand-notes  on  the  ratepayers,  as  are  the 
fredaines  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  impropriety,  however,  of 
the  interference  of  the  latter  does  not  lie  in  any  eagerness  for  a 
•competition  that  might  be  respectable  as  a  piece  of  emulation 
and  beneflcial  to  the  outside  public  in  any  case.  But  the  very 
.useful  inquiry  which  the  Corporation  itself  has  set  on  foot 
affords  almost  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  sound  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  what  is  really  wanted  to  be  done.  There  are 
as  yet  no  data  to  go  upon  of  anything  like  a  complete  nature, 
Mr.  Walpole’s  inquiry  having  been  strictly  limited  to  the  capa¬ 
cities  and  possibilities  of  Billingsgate  as  it  is,  or  with  slight 
remedial  alterations.  The  Corporation,  moreover,  according  to 
its  wont,  has  proceeded  liberally  enough  in  the  matter.  It 
has  diligently  placarded  the  seaports  and  fishing  towns  of  the 
kingdom  with  a  notice  that  any  one  who  has  anything  valuable 
to  say  may  come  and  say  it  with  the  certainty  of  recompense  for 
his  outlay  in  time  and  trouble.  It  has  in  the  fortnight  which 
has  passed  since  the  Commission  opened  collected  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  very  valuable  evidence  from  all  sorts  of  persons— 
salesmen,  country  fish-brokers,  smack-owners,  fishermen,  railway 
managers,  &c.  &c.,  on  the  subject.  We  shall  own  that  we  are 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  insufficiency,  and  something  worse,  of 
Billingsgate  under  the  present  arrangements.  But  it  seems  to  us, 
■to  say  the  least,  ungracious,  and  what  is  more  indiscreet,  to  assume, 
before  anything  like  a  complete  body  of  evidence  has  been  got 
together,  that  the  remedy  to  be  found  for  the  present  state  of 
things  is  to  be  found  only  in  disestablishing  Billingsgate  or  in 
setting  up  a  rival  thereto. 

That  some  remedy  is  required,  is  a  fact  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  mere  fact  of  the  inquiry  now  going  on,  and  demonstrable  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  those  who  have  had  their  eyes  on  the  subject 
for  any  time.  Billingsgate,  a3  all  Londoners  ought  to  know,  and 

as,  perhaps,  a  few  actually  do  know,  is  a  very  small  market,  in 
area  about  equal  to  the  market-house  of  a  third-rate  country  town, 
situated  just  to  the  eastward  of  London  Bridge.  A  wharf  in¬ 
tervenes,  and  with  the  bridge  itself  and  the  great  diversity  of 
level  between  the  superior  roadways  and  the  waterside,  at  once 
shuts  off  the  Market  from  expansion  in  that  direction,  and 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  of  access.  On  the  other,  or  sea¬ 
ward,  side  is  the  Custom  House,  equally  prohibitive  of  ex¬ 
pansion,  while  behind  the  Market,  and  serving  as  its  only  laud 
approach,  runs  Lower  Thames  Street,  one  of  the  narrowest, 
most  congested,  and  worst-drained  channels  of  central  London 
traffic.  No  railway  comes  anywhere  near  the  Market,  where 
all  the  London  fish  is  collected  and  distributed.  For  water 
carriage  it  is  (by  the  help,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  some  wharf 
space  borrowed  from  the  Government)  not  ill  adapted ;  but  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  fish  supply  does  not  now  come  by  water. 
The  railway  vans  which  bring  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  from 
the  south-western  and  nonh-eastern  coasts  are  hopelessly  en¬ 
tangled  in  Thames  Street.  Mr.  Walpole’s  inquiry  showed  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  large  amounts  of  lish  weekly  destroyed  by  the 
Market  inspectors  are  in  great  part  due,  not  to  fraudulent  or  care¬ 
less  fishermen,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  vans,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  cannot  reach  the  Market  in  time  to  deliver  their 
contents  fresh  and  in  good  condition.  One  famous  case  of  a  van 
which  made  its  effort  day  after  day  until  the  contents  were 
condemned  has  been  explained,  after  a  fashion,  and  a  rather 
damaging  fashion,  too ;  but  the  fact  is  not  denied.  The  manager 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  railway  Companies  declared 
recently  before  the  Corporation  Committee  that  it  took  longer  to 
get  the  fish  vans  from  the  terminus  to  the  Billingsgate  stalls  than 
to  transport  it  two  hundred  miles  from  the  nets  to  the  terminus, 
and  that  if  his  Company  did  not  lower  the  fish  rates,  it  was  simply 
because  the  existing  supply  was  almost  impossible  to  distribute. 

From  Cornwall  and  Lincolnshire,  from  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk, 
smack-owners  and  local  salesmen  have  come  up  to  say  that  there  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  increasing  the  supply  if  only  there  were 
a  chance  of  a  fair  sale.  Nor  are  the  complaints  limited  to  complaints 
of  mechanical  difficulties.  It  is  constantly  alleged,  and  but  lamely 
denied,  that  the  “  bummarees,’’  or  middlemen-salesmen,  of  Billings¬ 
gate  practise  an  elaborate  system  of  forestalling  and  re¬ 
grating  ;  that  they  keep  back  the  supplies  rather  than  cheapen 
the  market ;  that,  having  the  practical  command  of  the  retailers, 
they  oblige  them  to  take  what  they  choose  to  give  them,  at  the 
price  which  they  choose  to  put  on  it ;  and  that,  in  short,  Billings¬ 
gate  displays  all  the  worst  features  of  an  organized  mono¬ 
poly.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  truth  of  this  is  not  easy  to  get 

at,  and  the  actual  mechanical  inconveniences  of  approach  and  room 
are  so  great  that  it  is  easy  to  throw  the  blame  on  them.  But  not 
the  least  significant  fact  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  official,  or 
semi-official,  defence  which  has  been  made  for  the  celebrated  van 
above  referred  to.  It  was  not,  it  seems,  from  want  of  room  that 
it  made  so  many  futile  attempts  to  reach  Billiugsgate,  and  the 


fish  had  been  honestly  paid  for.  But  the  salesman-owner  could 
not  get  his  price,  and,  rather  than  part  with  it  below  that  price, 
he  kept  the  van  in  the  position  of  Mahomet’s  coffin  until  the 
inspectors  interfered.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  significant 
explanation  than  this. 

The  results  all  Londoners  who  are  not  above  regarding  the  state 
of  the  market  in  regard  to  comestibles  know.  Fish  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  dear;  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  the  supply  is  as 
devoid  of  due  variety  as  it  is  of  abundance  or  cheapness.  The 
ways  and  habits  of  the  local  fisherman  have  long  been  a  mystery 
to  the  seaside  visitor.  lie  is  apparently  very  lazy,  and,  when  he 
does  catch  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  is  extraordinarily  unwilling  to 
“  trade  ”  with  them,  though  when  he  does  so  it  is  at  a  price  which 
makes  the  cunning  housekeeper  open  her  eyes  in  wonderment  and 
wrath  at  her  London  purveyor.  The  fact  is  that  the  local  fisher¬ 
man,  or  rather  the  local  salesman  on  whom  he  depends,  is  fettered. 
He  is  more  or  less  bound  to  send  to  his  London  consignee  all  he 
catches,  and  yet  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  that  consignee 
is  by  no  means  anxious  for  a  too  abundant  supply.  The 
local  demand  is  too  uncertain,  too  fluctuating,  and  too  limited 
in  amount  to  make  it  safe  to  depend  on  it.  The  London 
demand  is  rather  for  a  limited  supply  to  be  sold  at  high  prices 
— from  which  the  fisherman  reaps  little  benefit — than  for  a  large 
supply  to  be  sold  cheap.  The  result  is  a  wasteful  and  in¬ 
efficient  style  of  fishing.  Here  and  there  fish  like  herrings  and 
pilchards  are  salted  and  sent  abroad  because  there  is  no  sale  for 
them  at  home.  In  other  places  the  one  kind  of  food  which  is  to 
be  had  originally  for  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  catching  it  is  left 
uncaught.  If  the  case  is  bad  with  sea  fish,  it  i3  infinitely  worse 
with  freshwater  fish.  Except  trout  and  salmon,  it  is  difficult  to 
mention  a  single  yw’sson  d’cau  douce  which  can  ordinarily  be 
bought  in  a  London  shop.  Yet,  despite  the  ignorant  prej  udice 
which,  in  the  main,  the  want  of  supply  has  created,  these  fishes 
are  excellent  as  food,  and  can  be  produced  in  vast  numbers  at  a 
nominal  expense.  Gudgeon  can  give  points  to  smelts  if  not  to 
whitebait ;  the  small  Windermere  perch  are  not  forgotten  by  him 
who  has  eaten  of  them  :  and  a  Bassenthwaite  pike  or  one  from  the 
Norfolk  Broads  would  surprise  not  a  few  Londoners  very  pleasantly 
as  a  variant  to  the  monotonous  roster  of  sole  and  turbot,  whiting, 
and  codfish.  But  the  average  retailer  is  completely  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Billingsgate  magnates.  He  has  to  take  what  it 
pleases  them  to  sell  him,  and,  if  his  own  statements  are  to  be 
trusted,  he  has  to  take  an  entirely  artificial  assortment  of  good 
and  bad,  fine  and  coarse,  fish  in  a  lot,  so  that  his  own  judgment 
or  the  taste  of  his  customers  counts  for  exceedingly  little,  or  rather 
for  nothing  at  all. 

One  attempt  and  one  only  of  importance  has  been  made  to  rival 
or  supplement  Billingsgate,  and  that  completely  broke  down.  We 
very  well  remember  visiting  Columbia  Market  years  ago,  and  dis¬ 
covering  its  stately  arcades  occupied  by  a  single  barrowful  of 
shrimps  and  a  sweet-stall.  Perhaps  the  locality  was  ill-chosen,  but 
it  is  persistently  asserted  that  the  Billingsgate  salesmen  ruined  the 
Market  by  the  same  well-known  arts  of  “  cornering  ”  which,  in 
cases  where  the  circumstances  make  absolute  Free-trade  impossible, 
are  as  effectual  with  codfish  as  with  corned  beef,  with  shrimps  as 
with  screws.  Alternate  underselling  and  buying  up,  convincing 
customers  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  well  served,  and  disabling 
the  rival  from  serving  them,  are  potent  enough  devices  in  a  case 
where  the  customer  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the  retailer,  and 
where  the  retailer  is,  for  his  credit's  sake,  bound  to  make  sure  of  a 
i  constant  supply.  The  authority  of  most  witnesses  of  weight,  both 
in  this  inquiry  and  in  Mr.  Walpole’s,  goes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
I  single,  but  much  enlarged  and  far  better  served,  market,  with,  if 
possible,  official  salesmen,  with  ample  standing  room  for  stall- 
keepers,  and  well  furnished  both  with  railway  and  with  river  com¬ 
munication,  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Billingsgate  un¬ 
fortunately  is  very  difficult  to  adapt  to  these  conditions.  Only  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  the  Custom  House — a  rather  bold  proposal — would  give 
it  the  required  extra  space.  No  really  feasible  plan  of  improving  its 
present  land  approaches  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  except  at  a 
cost  in  money  and  in  suspension  of  business  hardly  to  be  thought  of ; 
and,  until  the  completion  of  the  Inner  Circle  (in  other  words, 
until  the  coming  of  the  Cocqcigrues)  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it 
is  to  get  a  really  serviceable  railway.  The  establishment  of 
different  markets  for  different  kinds  of  iish  would  add  greatly  to 
the  trouble  given  to  the  retailers ;  the  establishment  of  separate 
markets,  each  fully  supplied,  would  be  a  waste  of  power,  and 
would  probably  fail,  even  if  means  could  be  found  to  exclude 
positive  rivalry  while  encouraging  a  healthy  competition.  All 
j  the  evidence  given,  as  well  as  all  the  d  priori  considerations, 
seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  greatly  enlarged  market, 
with  both  land  and  water  approaches,  the  land  approaches 
being  by  road  and  by  rail  indifferently.  Perhaps  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Custom  House  site  is  not  quite  so  much 
out  of  the  question  as  it  may  seem,  for  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  present  great  river  frontage  to  that  institution  has 
long  been  a  thing  of  the  pa3t.  The  extension  would  make  an 
improvement  of  the  road  approaches  from  Tower  Hill  possible,  and 
a  railway  connexion  with  Fenchurch  Street  not  difficult.  The 
only  thing  that  would  then  remain  to  be  done  would  be  the 
breaking  up  of  the  present  monopoly,  or,  supposing  that  monopoly 
to  be  an  invention  of  evil  men.  the  rendering  of  it  impossible, 
either  by  the  appointment  of  official  salesmen,  or  by  a  different 
and  careful  system  of  allotting  stands  and  stalls  in  the  market, 
i  If  this  were  done,  Londoners  might  pussibly  hope  for  some  variety 
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on  their  present  very  limited  fish  list,  and  would  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  racking  their  brains  to  discover  how  it  is  that  fish  can 
be  supplied  wholesale  at  fourpeuce  a  pound  when  it  costs  them 
retail  from  eighteenpence  to  two  shillings  on  the  average. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ACCORDING  to  the  abstract  of  the  Census  laid  before  Par¬ 
liament  last  week,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  4th  of  April  last  amounted  to  35,246,562,  being  an  increase 
of  3,389,324  since  1871,  or  io-68  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  during 
the  past  ten  years  at  a  rate  of  slightly  over  1  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Of  the  above  total,  England  and  Wales  con¬ 
tain  25,968,286  persons;  while  Ireland  contains  only  5>I59’S39> 
and  Scotland  but  3,734,370.  The  remainder  is  composed  of 
the  population  of  the  Channel  Islands,  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service.  The  total  in¬ 
crease  of  population,  as  we  have  just  said,  in  the  ten  years  was 
3,389,324;  while  the  increase  in  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  alone  was  3,256,020,  and  that  of  the  Scotch  population 
was  374,382.  The  increase  in  Great  Britain,  therefore,  was 
3,630,370,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Ireland  still  continues  to 
decrease,  the  falling  off  in  the  last  ten  years  amounting  to 
252,538.  In  other  words,  the  agricultural  distress  since  1S76  has 
neutralized  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  in  the  live  preceding  years, 
and  has  so  greatly  stimulated  emigration  that  the  population  is 
shown  by  the  fourth  Census  in  succession  to  have  diminished. 
The  movements  of  population  in  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  are  remarkable.  In 
1801  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  8,892,556.  It 
has,  therefore,  very  nearly  trebled  in  the  eighty  years.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Scotland"  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  1,608,400. 
It  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that  of  England,  but  still  the 
increase  is  about  two  and  a  half  times.  The  population 
of  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  are  unable  to  state 
accurately,  but  in  1821  it  was  returned  as  6,801,827.  In  1841  it  had 
risen  to  8,175,124,  and  it  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  end  of 
1846.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  now  but  slightly  exceeds  five 
millions.  In  the  past  forty  years,  therefore,  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  decreased  fully  40  per  cent.  It  is  now,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  very  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  1S21,  and  is  probably 
not  much  larger  than  it  was  when  the  Union  took  place.  The 
result  of  these  great  changes  is  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
now  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  whereas 
eighty  vears  ago  it  was  about  half  the  latter.  England  and 
Wales  now  contain  69-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  Scotland  only  10  6  per  cent.,  and  Ireland 
no  more  than  14-6  per  cent.  In  other  words,  England  and 
Wales  alone  contain  just  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
and  Ireland  and  Scotlaud  between  them  contain  barely  more  than 
25  per  cent.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  alone,  therefore, 
is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
added  together.  Within  the  United  Kingdom,  that  is,  the  move¬ 
ments  of  population  during  the  past  eighty  years  have  worked 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  relative  weight  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  England,  instead  of  being  but  little  superior  in 
population  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  taken  together,  and 
with  the  two  latter  having  but  twice  as  many  people  as  Ire¬ 
land,  alone  now  has  not  far  short  of  three  persons  for  every 
one  in  the  other  three.  It  is  little  exaggeration,  then,  to  say 
that  England  is  the  United  Kingdom, 

Speaking  roughly,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  now  nearly  equal  to  those  of  France  and  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  is  materially  exceeded  among  the  Great  Powers 
only  by  the  populations  of  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Russia.  The  United  Kingdom,  consequently,  is  a  much  greater 
Power  in  regard  to  population  now  than  it  was  when  it  con¬ 
ducted  the  great  war  against  Napoleon.  Then  it  was  able  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  European  politics  mainly  because  of  its 
wealth.  The  armies  it  was  able  to  place  in  the  field  out  of  its  own 
population  were  small,  and  it  fought  its  battles  mainly  by  means 
of  coalitions.  Now,  if  our  people  chose,  they  could  place  as  great 
armies  iu  the  field  as  either  France  or  Austria.  Their  numbers 
exceed  by  nearly  75  per  cent,  those  of  the  Northern  States  during 
the  time  of  the  great  American  Civil  War.  They  are  likewise 
vastly  more  numerous  than  the  French  were  at  any  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Population,  of  course,  is  only 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  nation’s  greatness,  and  is  by  no  means  the 
principal  one.  If  it  were,  indeed,  India  and  China  would  be  out 
of  all  proportion  the  mightiest  nations  upon  earth,  whereas  the 
former  is  a  mere  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  latter  is 
unable  to  resist  small  expeditionary  forces  of  European  nations. 
Again,  if  population  constituted  the  power  of  a  nation,  Russia 
would  be  able  to  overrun  the  whole  Continent ;  or,  to  take  the 
matter  in  the  converse  light,  we  see  how  mere  numerical  superiority 
may  be  counterbalanced  by  other  qualities,  by  the  extraordinary 
rise  of  Prussia  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Having  first  driven 
Austria  out  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  she  then  compelled  the 
smaller  German  States  to  place  themselves  under  her  leadership  ; 
and  she  ended  by  dismembering  France,  and  imposing  upon  her 
what  was  then  thought  a  crushing  indemnity.  Still,  other  things 


being  equal,  numbers,  of  course,  make  one  country  greater  than 
another,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  unquestionably  added  to  its  importance  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  and  makes  it  able  to  carry  out  any  policy  that 
it  may  choose  to  devote  its  energies  to  ;  while  it  renders  the  voice 
of  Great  Britain  of  immense  potency  when  it  is  really  understood 
upon  the  Continent  that  England  is  in  earnest.  The  fact,  too, 
that  England  now  so  enormously  outnumbers  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland  taken  together  adds  to  its  importance,  for,  as  we  have  said, 
England  may,  with  very  slight  exaggeration,  be  now  said  to  be  the 
United  Kingdom. 

As  regards  the  future,  it  would  seem  that  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  now  going  on  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Up  to  1831  the 
increase  was  at  the  rate  of  about  14  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years. 
Then  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  rate  until  1851,  when  the 
increase  was  barely  2h  per  cent,  during  the  decade.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  in  the  rate,  until,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  has  reached  io‘68  per  cent. 
These  variations  are  partly  due  to  the  changes  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  From  the  time  that  remissions  of  the  penal  laws  began 
up  to  the  great  potato  famine  the  population  of  Ireland  grew  at  a 
marvellously  rapid  rate.  It  is  supposed  to  have  nearly  doubled  in 
about  sixty  years,  although,  of  course,  there  being  no  accurate 
statistics,  the  fact  cannot  be  verified.  But  it  seems  certain  that  in 
the  middle  of  last  century  the  population  of  Ireland  was  under 
three  millions,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1841  it  exceeded  eight 
millions.  Since  1841,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland  has  been  rapidly  diminishing,  the  great  diminu¬ 
tion  taking  place  between  1847  aud  1851,  and  there  being  also  a 
very  considerable  decrease  between  1851  and  1861.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  the  decrease  has  been  much  less,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  growth  of  population  in  Great  Britain  has  more  per¬ 
ceptibly  made  itself  felt.  But,  as  will  be  remarked  from  the 
figures  just  given,  the  rate  of  growth  even  now  is  much  less 
than  it  was  before  1831,  when  the  population  of  Ireland  was  ad¬ 
vancing  with  such  enormous  strides.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eighty  years  since  censuses  began  to  be  taken  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  steadily  increased, 
the  growth,  indeed,  for  the  whole  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
taken  together  being  little  short  of  threefold,  and,  apparently,  it  is 
going  on  as  rapidly  at  present  as  it  ever  has  gone  on.  Should 
the  Land  Bill  result  in  giving  contentment  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  should  it  consequently  stimulate  industrial  progress,  it  is 
probable  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  Irish  population.  If  so,  we  may  expect  a  still  more 
rapid  increase  when  the  next  census  is  taken.  The  population  of 
Ireland  is  now  almost  exclusively  agricultural.  Were  large  in¬ 
dustries  of  any  kind  to  grow  up,  the  towns  would  rapidly  increase, 
and  the  population  of  Ireland  in  a  short  time  would  probably 
double  itself.  In  Scotland  and  in  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
population  is  almost  entirely  urban  ;  the  rural  population  is  steadily 
decreasing,  and  has  been  decreasing  for  a  great  many  years. 
It  is  in  the  large  towns  and  the  counties  where  mining 
and  other  great  industries  are  carried  on  that  the  growth  is  most 
manifest.  And  there  is  every  symptom  that  in  these  the  causes 
now  acting  will  continue  to  operate.  In  a  country  like  the 
United  Kingdom  the  causes  tending  to  increase  or  diminish  popu¬ 
lation  are  partly  internal  and  partly  external.  When  trade  is 
brisk  at  home,  employment  ample,  and  wages  high,  population 
necessarily  tends  to  increase.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  trade  is 
depressed,  marriages  are  diminished,  and  emigration  is  stimulated. 
Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  is  mainly  to  the 
United  States,  and  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  determined 
by  the  degree  of  prosperity  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
From  the  time  of  the  Irish  potato  famine  up  to  1 873  there  was, 
with  very  few  and  short  intermissions,  a  strong  demand  always 
existing  for  British  and  Irish  labour,  and  the  tide  of  emigration 
flowed,  therefore,  steadily  aud  largely  to  the  United  States.  The 
panic  of  1873  suspended  that  emigration  to  a  large  extent.  There 
was  a  return  flow  of  British  and  Irish  settlers  in  the  United  States 
until  the  immigration  into  the  United  Kingdom  nearly  equalled  the 
emigration  from  it.  But  with  the  revival  of  prosperity  in  the  United 
States  two  years  ago,  emigration  again  actively  set  in,  and  every 
day  it  is  assuming  larger  and  larger  proportions.  Should  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  continue,  and  should  at  the  same 
time  trade  remain  slack  here  at  home,  and  wages  low,  this  activity 
of  emigration  will,  no  doubt,  continue,  and  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  in  consequence  will  be  somewhat  hindered.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  series  of  good  harvests,  trade  becomes  good, 
and  prosperity  expands,  while  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
prosperity  diminishes,  we  shall  again  see  immigration  into  the 
United  Kingdom  nearly  equalling  emigration  therefrom,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  population  will  grow  with  augmented  rapidity. 

Coming  now  for  a  moment  to  the  details  of  the  Census,  we  find 
that  the  population  of  London  is  3,814,571,  being  a  net  increase 
of  560,311  since  1871.  The  population  of  London  thus  exceeds 
the  population  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  by  about  80,000.  Next 
to  London,  the  greatest  English  town  is  Liverpool.  Of  the 
other  municipal  boroughs,  Birmingham  comes  next,  then  Man¬ 
chester,  and  then  Leeds.  Within  the  metropolis  there  is  on  an 
average  955-  square  yards  to  every  human  being.  Of  the  English 
counties  eight  have  fallen  off  in  numbers — Cambridge,  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Rutland,  and  Westmoreland.  Of 
the  other  counties,  Lancashire  shows  the  greatest  increase — 634,750. 
Yorkshire  comes  next  with  449,954,  and  Middlesex  outside  the 
metropolis  next ;  then  Surrey,  and  then  in  order  Durham,  Kent, 
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Stafford,  Essex,  and  Warwick.  The  following  seven  counties — 
Buckingham,  Devon,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts— have  increases  of  less  than  io,ooo  each.  For  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales  the  density  of  the  population  is  now  about 
440  persons  to  the  square  mile.  At  the  last  census  it  was  only 
about  390  to  the  square  mile,  being  an  increase  in  the  ten  years 
of  50  to  the  square  mile.  Furthermore,  the  average  area  to  each 
person  is  now  1,437  acres,  or  6,955  square  yards.  These  figures 
show  that  England  is  rapidly  becoming  a  congeries  of  towns. 
The  population  is  drifting  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  centres,  and  in  these  is  becoming  so  vast  and  dense  that 
the  average  area  for  each  head  of  the  population  is  little  greater 
than  in  many  foreign  towns. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

ME.  MAPLESON’S  novelty,  II  Rinnegato,  by  Baron  Bodog 
d'Orczy,  was  produced,  under  the  conductorship  of  the  com¬ 
poser,  at  Iier  Majesty’s  Theatre  on  Saturday  last.  It  seems 
to  be  the  misfortune  of  modern  composers  that  they  cannot  find 
libretti  of  dramatic  interest  to  set  their  music  to.  Recently 
we  had  to  deplore  the  absurdity  of  the  text  of  II  Demonio, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  that  of  II  Rinnegato  is  not  much 
better.  The  hero  is  perhaps  the  greatest  villain  that  ever 
stepped  the  operatic  stage,  and,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
interesting  of  his  class.  He  has  scarcely  a  point  to  recommend 
him,  and,  indeed,  exhibits  more  attributes  of  the  brute  than  of  the 
human  being.  The  heroine  is  an  insipid  young  female,  who  is 
betrothed  to  a  nonentity  ;  while  Verbbsczy,  the  Governor  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  others  are  not  remarkable  for  anything  they  have  to  say 
or  do.  Irma,  the  mother  of  “  II  Rinnegato,”  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  character  in  the  opera,  and  has  some  of  the  best  music 
allotted  to  her.  The  plot  is  taken  from  a  novel  by  Baron  Kerning, 
and  the  original  libretto  was  compiled  by  Farkas  Deak,  while  the 
Italian  version  has  been  supplied  by  Signor  Marches),  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  by  Mr.  Corder.  It  may  be  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  text  has  suffered  considerably  ;  but,  apart  from  this,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  the  subject  could  inspire  a  composer  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  setting  it  to  music  with  any  enthusiasm. 

At  the  time  when  the  opera  begins  the  Hungarians  are 
under  Turkish  rule,  and  we  are  informed  that  they  have  been 
called  to  a  crusade  against  their  rulers  by  their  Queen  Isabella. 
The  curtain  rises  upon  a  beautiful  scene  representing  the  fortress 
of  Buda,  with  the  Hungarian  soldiers  encamped  outside.  The 
soldiers  sing  a  warlike  chorus,  whilst  Barnabas,  “  II  Riune- 
gato,”  sits  gloomily  aside.  He  is  desperately  in  love  it  appears 
with  Dora,  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  Verbbsczy,  and  has 
joined  the  army  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  distinction  and  thereby 
winning  her  love.  He  is  prepared  to  go  to  greater  lengths,  as  soon 
appears.  After  singing  a  drinking  song,  which  seems  more  to  his 
liking  than  the  patriotic  chorus,  he  mentions  the  name  of  Dora, 
whereupon  Elemer,  her  betrothed,  rushes  forward  and  abuses  him 
most  heartily,  on  which  this  cowardly  wretch  merely  asks  pardon 
of  his  rival,  and  is  contemptuously  told  not  to  mention  the  young 
lady’s  name  again.  Elemer  is  about  to  depart  with  a  petition  to 
the  Sultan,  praying  him  to  relieve  the  Hungarians  from  the  rule 
of  the  arrogant  Pacha  Selim  and  his  followers.  Verbbsczy  now 
enters  with  the  Archbishop  Serafino,  who  prays  the  Governor  not 
to  seek  redress  from  the  Sultan,  or  have  any  dealings  with  the 
Turks.  Verbbsczy,  however,  quiets  Serafino’s  alarms,  and  Dora, 
Irma,  and  Elemer  enter.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to  every  one 
to  explain  the  reason  why  they  happen  to  be  there,  to  Dora  to  say 
farewell  to  Elembr,  and  to  Barnabas  to  inform  his  mother  of  his 
undying  love  for  Dora  and  equal  hatred  for  Elemer.  Shortly  after 
all  retire  except  Barnabas,  who,  after  a  few  bars  of  soliloquy, 
becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Pacha  Selim  and  Omar  his 
lieutenant.  These  persons,  in  a  curiously  short  space  of  time, 
working  upon  his  mad  love  for  Dora,  persuade  Barnabas  to  turn 
Mussulman,  which  is  effected  by  his  tearing  the  cross  off  his 
breast  and  donning  the  Turkish  turban,  which  is  presented  by 
some  young  girls  who  have  come  to  assist  in  the  ballet  that 
now  takes  place. 

The  second  act  passes  in  a  room  in  Verbosczy’s  house.  Irma 
is  mourning  for  her  husband,  who  has  been  burnt  as  a  sorcerer, 
when  Barnabas,  her  son,  suddenly  appears  in  Turkish  costume  to 
visit  her.  This  scene,  in  which  the  mother  expresses  her  horror  at 
her  son’s  behaviour  in  abjuring  his  faith,  and  the  son  liis  inexpres¬ 
sible  hatred  for  the  murderers  of  his  father  and  his  desire  for  revenge, 
is  among  the  best  parts  of  the  work.  Barnabas  learns  from  his 
mother  Verbbsczy’s  plans,  and  exults  over  this  opportunity  for 
revenge.  Irma,  thinking  her  son  mad,  tries  to  soothe  him,  and 
leads  him  away,  when  Dora  enters,  grieving  for  her  lover’s  depar¬ 
ture,  and  sings  a  song  that  she  once  heard  Elemer  sing.  Barnabas 
returns,  unperceived  bv  Dora,  and  listens  to  her  song,  but  shortly 
after  interrupts  her.  Not  heeding  her  surprise  at  his  appearance, 
he  proceeds  to  declare  his  love  for  her,  which  she  indignantly 
repels,  and  on  the  approach  of  Verbbsczy,  Elemer,  and  others,  he 
retires,  vowing  vengeance.  After  a  chorus  the  act  concludes  with 
a  Hungarian,  its  the  former  one  did  with  a  Turkish  ballet. 

The  town  of  Buda  is  the  scene  of  the  third  act.  Barnabas  is 
engaged  in  laying  an  ambush  to  destroy  Elemer,  who  is  about  to 
start  on  his  journey  to  Constantinople.  From  some  cause  or  other 
he  is  seized  with  remorse,  which  is  quicklv  dispelled  by  the  ap¬ 


pearance  of  his  dead  father  accompanied  by  flames.  He  tries  to 
speak  to  him,  but  gets  no  answer  from  the  ghost  except  a  motion 
of  the  hand  towards  the  church,  in  which  some  ceremony  is  evi¬ 
dently  going  on  as  it  is  brilliantly  lighted  up.  A  miracle  ensues, 
for  the  walls  of  the  church  open  and  disclose  Dora  and  Elemer  at 
the  altar,  with  the  priest  giving  them  the  nuptial  benediction. 
Barnabas,  maddened,  rushes  towards  them  and  falls  senseless,  and 
the  walls  close  up  again.  Upon  his  recovery,  which  is  only  just 
in  time,  ElemiSr  comes  out  on  his  journey,  when  the  Turks  sur¬ 
round  him  and  his  party;  and,  while  Selim  engages  Elemer, 
Barnabas  stabs  him  in  the  back.  Dora,  upon  hearing  the  noise 
of  arms,  rushes  out,  and  Barnabas  attempts  to  carry  her  off. 
Foiled  in  this,  he  endeavours  to  kill  her;  but  she  takes  refuge  in 
the  church,  at  the  entrance  of  which  he  is  stopped  from  following 
her  by  the  appearance  of  the  abbess  holding  a  cross  and  attended 
by  some  nuns.  Barnabas,  overcome  with  remorse,  team  the  turban 
off  his  head  and  sinks  on  his  knees,  while  the  interior  of  the 
church  again  becomes  visible,  and  shows  Dora  taking  the  veil  and 
angels  above  rejoicing  at  the  conversion  of  Barnabas.  The  Turks 
entering  and  seeing  Barnabas  on  his  knees,  as  the  argument  tersely 
puts  it,  “  surround  and  strangle  him  as  the  curtain  falls.” 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  on  a  first  hearing  to  speak  either  in 
praise  or  condemnation  of  Baron  Bodog  d’  Orczy's  music  to  this 
libretto.  The  overture  seems  to  us  a  musicianly  piece  of  work, 
and  some  numbers,  notably  the  scene  between  Barnabas  and  Irma, 
beginning  “  Vieni,  oh  figlio,”  in  the  first  act,  the  temptation  ot 
Barnabas  by  the  Turks,  and  Irma’s  soliloquy  and  subsequent  scene 
with  her  son  in  the  second  act,  were  very  fine.  Baron  d’Orczy 
has  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  reproducing  some  of  Herr 
Wagner’s  mannerisms,  though  we  cannot  say  that  his  work  struck 
us  as  possessing  any  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  great  German  master. 
It  is  true  that  he  employs  the  “  leit  motif,”  and  ki3  orchestra¬ 
tion  at  times  is  as  full  and  complicated  as  Herr  Wagner’s ;  but 
he  admits  elements  into  his  work  which  Herr  Wagner  would  not 
tolerate.  As  we  said  before,  however,  a  second  hearing  is  required 
before  we  can  speak  definitely  upon  the  subject. 

To  the  performance  generally  every  praise  should  be  given.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  music,  and  they  are  considerable,  the 
artists  showed  themselves  willing  to  act  and  sing  to  the  best  o* 
their  abilities.  The  choruses,  it  is  true,  were  distressingly  flat, 
but  this  was  due  as  much  to  the  composer  as  to  the  singers,  for  ho 
has  taxed  their  powers,  we  think,  unduly.  In  the  first  chorus  the 
tenor  part  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  has  to  be  sung  in  the 
highest  register  of  the  voice,  and  certainly  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  chorus  at  Her  Majesty’s  should  do  justice  to  such  a  part. 
Mile.  Juch  played  Dora,  and  though  she  is  young  and  inexperienced 
as  yet,  she  showed  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  command  success,  and 
gained  an  encore  in  the  Hungarian  song  in  the  ballet.  Mine. 
Tremelli,  as  Irma,  declaimed  with  great  effect  the  two  scenes  we 
have  already  referred  to.  Signor  Ravelli’s  Elemdr  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  quite  at  home  in  his  part,  and  Signor 
Novara  seemed  severely  handicapped  by  hoarseness.  As  Barnabas 
Signor  Galassi  showed  that  both  in  voice  and  style  he  was  quite 
competent  to  undertake  the  declamatory  music  with  which  this 
work  abounds,  while  Signor  Runc-io  proved  useful  as  the  Arch¬ 
bishop.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  promptness  a  serious  lire  might 
have  taken  place,  when  a  part  of  the  scenery,  in  sympathy  with 
the  ghost,  burst  into  flame.  To  Mme.  Katti  Banner  is  due  great 
praise  for  the  tasteful  arrangements  of  the  ballets,  and  Mme. 
Cavalazzi's  graceful  dancing  was  such  as  we  have  not  often  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see.  The  orchestra,  under  the  excellent  ccn- 
ductorship  of  the  composer,  performed  the  intricate  music  with 
much  success. 

in  the  latest  performance  of  Mefistufele  at  this  theatre  there 
was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  chorus.  Signor  Oampanini  was 
not  at  his  best,  but  Signor  Nannetti  was  ;  and  Mme.  Nillson  almost 
surpassed  herself  by  the  beauty  of  her  acting  and  singing.  The 
exquisite  duet  in  the  Sabba  Classico  gained  by  the  substitution  of 
Mile.  Tremelli  for  Mile,  de  Belocca  as  Pantalis.  Each  fresh  hearing 
of  the  work  seems  to  reveal  new  beauties  of  intention  and  of  exe¬ 
cution  on  the  composer’s  part. 

At  the  Gaiety  Theatre  the  Renaissance  Company  have  been 
playing  Offenbach's  last  work,  Belle  Burette.  The  libretto,  the 
work  of  no  less  than  three  authors,  is  perhaps  more  absurd  than 
that  of  most  opera-bo utfes.  A  certain  Duke,  to  spite  an  old 
aunt,  marries  a  pretty  laundress,  Belle  Lurette,  but  deserts  her 
immediately.  Lurette  takes  herself  off  to  her  former  companions, 
and  makes  merry  with  them,  when  she  is  discovered  by  her 
husband,  whose  sense  of  decency  is  shocked  at  seeing  his  Duchess 
enjoying  herself  in  such  low  company.  After  mutual  recrimi¬ 
nations,  the  Duke  falls  violently  in  love  with  his  wile,  and  all  ends 
happily.  This,  with  the  usual  comic  business  between  a  confi¬ 
dential  servant  of  the  Duke  and  the  head  laundress,  as  well  as 
that  between  some  soldiers  and  the  remainder  of  the  laundresses, 
make  up  the  whole  plot.  There  are  also  three  lovers  of  Belle 
Lurette,  who  make  their  advances  in  company,  who  are  evi¬ 
dently  representatives  of  the  French  version  of  the  “  utter  ” 
school  of  aesthetes.  The  music  to  Belle  Lurette  differs  little  from 
that  of  M.  Offenbach's  later  operas,  though  occasionally  the  old  style 
of  the  composer  of  Orphee  au.v  Enfers  and  La  Belle  Helene  makes 
itself  conspicuous.  This  happens  especially  in  Lurette’s  charming 
“  Faut-il  ainsi  nous  maudire  ?  ”  and  the  ronde  “  Collette  sur  lo 
lavoir.”  In  “  An  borde  du  Danube  bleu”  M.  Offenbach  has  util¬ 
ized  the  subject  of  Strauss’s  waltz,  which,  to  judge  by  the 
applause  with  which  it  was  greeted,  was  as  much  appreciated  as 
any  part  of  the  opera.  The  refined  coquetry  of  Mile.  Joanne 
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Granier  as  the  heroine,  and  the  inimitable  humour  of  M.  Jolly  as 
the  Duke’s  confidential  servant,  were  beyond  praise  ;  while  M. 
Alexandre  as  Campistrel,  and  Mile.  Milly  Meyer  as  Marcelline, 
supported  their  parts  with  success. 


THE  THEATRES. 

\  S  the  period  of  their  stay  in  London  draws  to  a  close  the 
-£jl  Saxe-Meiningen  company  have  much  slackened  their  enter- 
prize  in  presenting  new  plays.  Since  the  4th  of  the  month  they 
have  given  only  one,  P.  A.  Wolff’s  romantic  piece  in  four  acts, 
Preciosa.  This  was,  indeed,  doubly  a  novelty,  for  it  was  spoken 
of  as  an  opera,  though  that  was  scarcely  an  accurate  translation  of 
the  German  title,  which  describes  it  as  a  play  with  singing — 
“  ein  Schauspiel  mit  Gesang.”  The  singing  was  confined  to  one  solo, 
a  few  choruses,  and  some  incidental  music,  which  differed  more 
in  quality  than  quantity  from  what  accompanies  many  melodramas. 
The  piece  must  depend,  and  must  have  been  meant  from  the  first 
to  depend,  for  its  interest  on  its  merits  as  an  acting  play.  The 
story  of  Preciosa  is  one  of  the  very  large  class  which  have  for 
heroine  or  hero  the  child  of  wealthy  parents,  stolen  and  brought 
up  among  gipsies,  a  story  which  has  been  used  on  the  stage  for 
innumerable  pieces.  Wolff’s  version  is  only  remarkable  for  being 
based  on  the  Jitanilla  of  Cervantes,  one  of  the  many  short 
tales  written  by  the  author  of  Pun  Quixote.  He  has  laid  the 
story  in  Spain,  kept  the  names  or  changed  them  very  little,  and 
followed  the  incidents  tolerably  closel}'.  Having  to  confine 
himself  within  narrower  limits  than  his  original,  and  keep  the 
number  of  his  characters  within  bounds,  Wolff  has  naturally 
been  compelled  to  reject  much  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Jitanilla.  The  playwright  cannot  dispose  of  the  story-teller’s 
ample  and  elastic  space.  Unfortunately,  the  German  writer 
has  so  managed  his  rejections  that  he  has  been  compelled 
to  introduce  something  of  his  own  into  the  story  to  supply 
the  necessary  machinery  for  bringing  it  to  an  end.  In  Cer¬ 
vantes’s  tale  the  discovery  of  Preciosa's  parentage  is  brought 
about  in  a  sufficiently  simple  manner  as  the  consequence  of  a 
chance  fray,  in  which  her  noble  lover,  who  follows  her  in  disguise, 
has  forgotten,  under  provocation,  that  he  is  a  gipsy,  and  run  a 
soldier,  who  has  insulted  him,  through  the  body.  lie  is  im¬ 
prisoned,  the  troop  in  danger,  and  Preciosa  in  despair,  when  the 
“  gipsy-mother  ”  of  the  party  saves  them  all  by  revealing  to  the 
corregidor  the  secret  that  the  beautiful  gipsy  girl,  whose  lover  is 
in  peril  of  his  neck,  is  his  Excellency’s  long-lost  daughter.  This 
ending  probably  seemed  much  too  artless  to  Wolff,  and  he  has 
complicated  it  by  making  Preciosa's  lover  draw  his  sword — 
he  does  no  more — on  her  brother.  He  has  then  introduced 
several  incidents  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  effective 
scenes,  and  is  very  far  from  being  generally  successful  in 
producing  them.  There  is  in  particular  one  scene  which 
trenches  very  closely  on  being  ridiculous  as  well  as  super¬ 
fluous.  Preciosa  comes  into  the  yard  of  the  castle  in  which 
her  lover  is  imprisoned,  looking  for  means  to  bring  about  his 
escape,  and  is  followed  by  the  gipsy  captain,  who  tries  to  persuade 
her  to  come  away  and  leave  her  lover  to  his  fate.  The  worthy 
captain  is  otherwise  in  great  trouble,  for  he  has  at  a  very  late 
moment  discovered  that  the  castle  is  the  home  of  Preciosa’s  father. 
Under  stress  of  his  strong  desire  to  escape  from  so  doubly  dan¬ 
gerous  a  neighbourhood  the  captain  tries  to  drag  the  unwilling 
Preciosa  away ;  but  she  suddenly  gets  hold  of  a  fowling-piece  left 
neglected  in  a  corner,  and  hunts  the  villain  round  the  stage  till  he 
promises  to  help  her  to  save  her  imprisoned  lover.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  of  this  feat,  as  the  deliverance  is  finally  effected  by 
other  means,  the  confession  of  Viarda,  the  “gipsy  mother,”  and 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  Don  Francisco  de  Oarcamo,  the  prisoner's 
father. 

Wolff  has  not  only  taken  his  story  from  a  Spanish  writer,  but  has 
also  closely  imitated  the  metres  and  style  of  the  Spanish  drama¬ 
tists.  The  play  is  written  in  a  mixture  of  full  rhymes  and  assonants 
in  short  lines  of  varying  length,  such  as  are  very  commonly  found 
in  the  earlier  Spanish  comedies,  which  he  has  followed  in  the 
tone  and  the  metaphors  to  be  found  in  some  passages  of  his  play. 
There  is  a  soliloquy  by  Don  Alfonso  de  Oarcamo,  Preciosa's  lover, 
in  the  seventh  scene  of  the  second  act,  full  of  conceits  about  his 
mistress,  the  stars  and  the  night,  the  thorns  and  the  rose,  the 
diamond  and  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  not  improbably  has 
its  original  in  some  of  the  innumerable  comedies  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  or  else  is  an  uncommonly  clever  imitation  of  their 
manner.  The  whole  piece  shows  so  intimate  a  familiarity  with 
Spanish  literature  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  Wolff  committing 
the  common  and  gross  mistake  of  putting  the  title  of  Don  before 
the  surnames  of  his  characters,  and  talking  about  Don  Oarcamo 
and  Don  Contreras,  which  would  be  more  ludicrous  to  a  Spaniard 
than  Sir  Northcote  would  be  to  us,  for  they  have  not  our  custom 
of  using  surnames  for  Christian  names. 

But,  though  Wolff  has  taken  his  plot  from  Cervantes  and  his 
style  from  Lope  de  Vega,  the  spirit  of  his  work  is  wholly  German. 
It  is  full  of  sentiment  and  sensibility.  The  gipsies,  who  in 
Cervantes's  tale  are  lifelike  rogues  and  vagabonds,  loving  the 
highroads  and  the  wild  hillside  because  they  can  escape  there 
from  order  and  the  necessity  for  regular  work,  become  in  Wolff  s 
play  natural  philosophers  enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
interested  in  the  rights  of  man.  It  is  hard  to  realize  how  such 
mild-mannered  men,  even  when  in  rags,  could  bring  themselves  to 
rob  a  roost.  Preciosa  is  also  translated  from  the  Spaniard’s  brave.  1 


proud,  and  self-reliant  child  of  nature,  kept  pure  amid  her  evil 
surroundings  by  her  instinctive  shrinking  from  everything  that  is 
base,  into  a  sentimental  German  maiden,  apt  to  indulge  at  critical 
moments  in  what  a  cynical  spirit  might  describe  as  twaddle. 

All  that  can  fairly  be  asked  of  the  aptors  in  so  unreal  a  play  as 
Preciosa  is  that  they  should  be  picturesque  and  vivacious,  and 
should  not  offend  by  rant  or  awkwardness.  The  members  of  the 
Saxe-Meiningen  Company  who  take  part  in  Preciosa  deserve,  as 
a  rule,  the  credit  of  having  come  up  to  this  modest  standard.  Herr 
Arndt,  who  appears  to  be  by  far  the  most  unequal  member  of  the 
company,  gave  a  rough  and  noisy  rendering  of  the  part  of  Alfonso, 
but  he  was  an  exception.  There  were  only  two  pieces  of  acting 
which  seem  to  us  to  call  for  particular  notice.  The  one  is  to 
be  put  to  the  credit  of  Herr  Teller,  who  took  the  part  of  Don 
Francisco  de  Carcamo.  In  the  third  act  there  is  a  scene  in  which 
he  recognizes  his  son  in  the  offending  gipsy  whom  he  has  cheer¬ 
fully  undertaken  to  see  properly  punished  for  his  insolence 
in  drawing  sword  on  a  gentleman.  The  situation  gave 
him  a  good  opportunity,  and  Ilerr  Teller  took  it.  The  other  actor 
who  left  a  lively  impression  was  Ilerr  Hassel,  in  the  part  of  Pedro, 
a  bragging  coward,  who  has  lost  a  leg  in  a  “  great  retreat,”  and 
dates  everything  from  that  event.  But  though  we  appreciated 
Herr  Hassel’s  acting,  and  have  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  we  must  protest  in  the  interest  of  his  own  company  and 
the  reputation  they  enjoy  for  doing  artistic  work,  against  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  “  gag  ”  which  he  introduced  into 
his  part.  In  other  respects  the  company  did  not  show  their  usual 
finish  in  the  presentation  of  the  play.  The  splendid  and  pic¬ 
turesque  dresses  were  not  accurate.  The  nobles  wore  the  costumes 
of  Lewis  XIV. ’s  Court,  not  the  Spanish  dress  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  peasantry  were  not  more  accurate.  Though  the 
story  passes  in  Castile  and  Valencia,  their  dresses  were  Andalusian, 
and  appeared  to  have  been  copied  from  the  drawings  of  Goya. 

If  eight  well-meaning  gentlemen  who  had  had  a  little  practice 
in  a  man-of-war  cutter  were  suddenly  to  undertake  to  show 
Oxford  how  to  manage  a  racing  outrigger,  what  would  be  the 
comments  of  the  University  P  Would  the  fact  that  they  employed 
a  more  experienced  coxswain  atone  for  the  rawness  of  the  oars  ? 
We  think  Mr.  Benson  would  have  done  well  to  turn  some  such 
question  as  this  over  in  his  mind  before  he  attempted  to  plav 
llomeo  at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  and  his  supporters — notably 
Mr.  Dunn,  who  took  the  equally  difficult  part  of  Mercutio— 
would  have  benefited  by  sharing  this  discipline.  Acting  is  an 
art,  and  whatever  a  man's  natural  gifts  may  be  he  can  only  attain 
to  skill  in  it  by  long  and  arduous  training — a  truism  which  the 
mind  of  the  amateur  has  not  yet  apparently  grasped.  It  is  one 
thing  to  perform  a  Greek  play,  and  another  to  play  the  most 
difficult  of  all  Shakspeare’s  dramas.  There  is  no  merit  in  attempt¬ 
ing  so  arduous  a  task  without  proper  training,  and  the  amateurs 
who  do  so  in  public  are  not  entitled  to  any  milder  judgment  than 
would  be  passed  on  professional  players.  It  must  be  said  of  Mr. 
Ber.son  and  his  friends  at  the  Imperial  that  they  were,  as  a  com¬ 
pany,  signally  below  the  high  level  required  for  their  work.  Mr. 
Benson  himself  looked  picturesque  as  long  as  he  was  not  moving, 
and  he  spoke  clearly,  but  he  was  constrained  and  tame  in  his  gestures. 
The  expression  of  his  face  varied  little,  and  was  generally  that  of 
a  man  who  has  a  suppressed  inclination  to  laugh  at  himself. 
He  took  the  “  measure  of  an  unmade  grave  ”  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  hurting  himself  by  the  fall.  The  Mercutio  showed 
an  equal  want  of  training  and,  apparently,  of  any  natural 
faculty  for  acting.  Much  the  best  acting  was  shown  in  the 
minor  parts  of  Benvoglio  and  Tybalt.  Mr.  Gordon  as  the  former 
though  he  at  times  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
balance,  was  generally  natural  and  dignified.  Mr.  Ward  as 
Tybalt  acted  with  real  intelligence.  The  sneer  and  contemptuous 
wave  of  the  hand  with  which  he  turned  to  his  followers  when 
Romeo  declines  his  challenge  were  well  conceived  and  cleverly 
executed.  Miss  Kenney  was  overweighted  by  her  part,  but  the 
ease  and  self-possession  of  her  movements  should  show  her  fellow- 
actors  how  necessary  is  professional  training. 

It  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  actors  who  aspire  to 
give  us  a  rendering  of  the  eighteenth-century  comedy  ‘should 
be  well  bred.  Now,  as  the  company  at  the  Olympic  are  want¬ 
ing  in  grace  and  ease  of  bearing,  it  is  obvious  that  their  perform¬ 
ance  of  She  Stooqjs  to  Conquer  must  be  unsatisfactory.  Miss 
Marie  de  Grey  shows  spirit  and  intelligence,  but  they  are  of 
the  kind  which  would  find  their  field  in  domestic  melodrama. 
Marlow  and  Hastings  acted  their  comedy  as  if  it  was  farce,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Somerset  played  the  former  part  as  if  it  was  very  low 
farce  indeed.  In  his  first  meeting  with  Miss  Hardcastle  he 
showed  nothing  but  the  tiresome  clumsiness  of  a  lout.  Mr. 
Righton’s  Tony  Lunpkin  was  a  lout  and  nothing  else.  Mrs. 
Chippendale’s  acting  as  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  firm  and  intelligent, 
and  Mr.  Chippendale  might  still  be  usefully  taken  as  a  model  by 
his  fellow-actors  in  many  respects. 

By  a  curious  inversion  or  confusion  of  language,  Mr.  Booth  has 
been  represented,  in  an  account  coming  from  America,  and  lately 
published,  as  having  found  “the  stage-management”  of  the 
Lyceum,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  context,  “so  bad  as  to  be 
frightful ;  ”  while  “  the  direction  of  the  theatre  generally  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.”  Now,  it  is  tolerably  well  known  that  Mr. 
Booth  was,  on  the  contrary,  even  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  Mr. 
Irving’s  management,  both  of  the  stage  and  of  the  theatre  gene¬ 
rally.  It  should  be  added  that  the  same  account  contains  the 
highest  praise  of  Mr.  Irving. 
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FR  ANCO-AM  ER I  CAN  GRAPES. 

WE  have  received  from  tlie  Duchesse  de  Fitz-James  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  tlie  apparent  inconsistency  in  her  valuable 
article  on  the  culture  of  American  vines  in  France  which  we 
noticed  in  our  issue  of  June  25.  In  commenting  on  it,  we  observed 
that  the  Duchess’s  statement  that,  if  a  French  vine  were  grafted  on 
an  American  stock,  it  would  transform  the  roots  of  the  latter  and 
give  them  what  may  be  called  phylloxera-resisting  qualities,  was 
not  altogether  in  harmony  with  another  part  of  the  article,  in 
which  she  said  that  the  stock  would  remain  the  same  even  when 
“  nourri  de  la  seve  descendante  d’une  autre  espece  que  la  sienne. 
The  Duchess  now  explains  that,  though  “  experience  and  reason  for¬ 
bid  planting  young  vines  in  the  unhealthy  neighbourhood  of  decaying 
roots,”  “  the  economical  situation  created  by  the  phylloxera  ”  makes 
her  “  give  advice  contrary  to  that  principle  ” ;  and  she  goes  on  to 
say  that  when  an  American  scion  is  grafted  on  a  French  vine  as 
deep  as  possible,  the  latter  is  gradually  starved,  “  as  the  young 
American  roots  standing  between  the  old  root  and  the  leaves  will 
rob  the  former  of  the  sap  sent  down  by  the  latter.”  There  is  some 
little  danger  in  the  process,  but  this  is  well  worth  facing,  as 
grafting  only  condemns  the  vine-grower  to  the  loss  of  one  year  s 
vintage,  whereas,  if  he  digs  up  the  diseased  roots  and  plants  afresh, 
he  must  be  content  to  see  his  vineyard  remain  unproductive  tor 
eight  years.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  grafting  French  vines 
on  American  stocks,  the  Duchess  says  that  the  grape  produced  will 
be  entirely  French,  and  not  in  the  least  American  ;  and  she  quotes 
in  support  of  her  assertion  a  very  great  authority,  Dr.  Lace,  who 
has  written  on  the  “  chirnie  des  vegetaux.”  We  so  devoutly  trust 
that  the  Duchess  may  be  right  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
clined  to  argue  the  question  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  slight 
apparent  inconsistency  between  one  portion  of  her  former  article 
and  another  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  porte-greffe. 
Of  the  substantial  value  of  her  contribution  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  and  claret-makers  in 
France  and  claret-drinkers  in  England  should  alike  be  grateful  to 
her  for  her  earnest  and  persistent  endeavour  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  abominable  parasite,  and  for  her  full  explanation  oi  the 
means  by  which  possible  destruction  of  the  invaluable  vineyards  of 
France  may  be  averted. 


REVIEWS. 


D’ALBERTIS’S  NEW  GUINEA.* 

SO  little  has  been  hitherto  popularly  known  of  the  great  island 
of  New  Guinea  that  not  many  years  ago  a  Munchausen-like 
narrative  of  travels  into  the  interior  was  palmed  off  upon  the 
public  without  arousing  much  suspicion  of  its  tale  of  marvels 
being  but  a  clumsily  concocted  hoax.  Scattered  notices  of  the 
fauna  of  the  island,  more  particularly  of  the  varied  and  lovely 
birds  exclusively  found  there,  had  been  imparted  to  the  public  by 
Mr.  Sclater  and  Mr.  Wallace  ;  the  chief  authorities,  however,  for 
what  was  known  of  the  rich  avifauna  having  been  the  naturalists 
of  the  French  circumnavigating  expeditions  and  the  collectors  for 
the  Leyden  Museum.  In  the  late  Mr.  Gould’s  magnificent  series 
of  folios  we  have  had  splendid  illustrations  of  the  most  prominent 
and  characteristic  forms  of  Papuan  ornithology.  A  German 
naturalist,  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  of  Dresden,  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  shores  of  the  great  bay  of 
Geelvinck.  The  most  complete  and  attractive  summary  of  the 
ornithological  wealth  of  this  region  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand¬ 
some  quarto,  to  be  followed  by  three  or  four  similar  volumes, 
recently  brought  out  by  Signor  Tommaso  Salvadori  at  Turin. 
For  this  admirable  work  the  author  has,  besides  consulting 
every  existing  authority,  visited  all  the  chief  museums  in 
Europe,  making  especial  use  of  the  great  collection  in  the  Museo 
Civico  of  Genoa,  containing  no  less  than  9,539  specimens.  For 
this  vast  accumulation  of  material  the  chief  credit  is  due  to  the 
enterprise  and  the  enlightened  activity  of  Signor  D’Albertis,  whose 
interesting  book  of  travels  we  have  now  much  pleasure  in  bringing 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Accompanied  by  Dr.  Beccari,  the  well-known  traveller  and 
botanist,  our  author  embarked  at  Genoa  in  November  1871,  and, 
after  some  short  intermediate  excursions  in  Java  and  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  was  able  on  the  9th  of  April  following  to  make  in  his 
journal  the  exultant  entry,  “  A  memorable  day  !  At  last  I  tread 
the  mysterious  land.  At  last,  leaping  on  shore  this  morning,  I 
exclaimed,  We  are  in  New  Guinea !  ”  No  safe  or  convenient 
place  of  anchorage  offering  itself  at  Ootanata,  where  the  travellers 
first  touched,  they  made  sail  for  Salwattee,  and  for  some  time  fixed 
their  abode  at  Sorong,  a  small  island  at  the  north-western  point 
of  New  Guinea,  making  frequent  excursions  into  the  interior.  For 
some  time  D’Albertis  stayed  at  the  island  village  of  Rarnoi, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever  and 
dropsy.  In  the  excitement  of  shooting  his  first  bird  of  paradise, 
a  most  beautiful  male,  July  24,  he  quite  forgot  the  weakness  which 
a  moment  before  made  him  with  difficulty  drag  his  legs  along. 
This  was  whilst  in  pursuit  of  a  bird  called  the  Pomatorhinus 

*  New  Guinea',  what  I  Did  and  what  I  Su.w.  By  L.  M.  D’Albertis, 
Officer  of  the  Order  of  tlie  Crown  of  Italy,  &c.  2  vols.  With  Illustrations 
and  a  Man.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  tR8o. 


Isidorii,  which,  he  remarked,  is  in  the  habit  of  following  the  bird  of 
paradise.  This  he  thought  might  be  due  to  the  attraction  of  the 
bright  plumage  of  the  latter  bird,  but  that  he  had  also  observed 
it  follow  the  less  brilliant  female.  As  a  naturalist  he  felt  unable 
to  explain  the  fact.  His  zeal  and  energy  were  rewarded  by  an 
unintermittent  harvest  of  specimens,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
treasuring  up  facts  full  of  novelty  and  interest  for  the  ethnologist. 
The  habits,  customs,  and  language  of  the  Papuans  offered  a  wide 
field  for  observation,  to  which  our  author  shows  himself  throughout 
alive.  His  collection  of  implements,  weapons,  articles  of  dress 
and  ornament,  and  objects  of  worship,  the  most  characteristic  of 
which  are  figured  in  well-drawn  woodcuts,  have  about  them  many 
points  of  novelty,  and  speak  well  for  the  artistic  skill  and  taste  of 
the  Papuans.  These  natives  he  found,  as  a  rule,  kindly,  docile, 
and  well  mannered.  Having  on  his  own  part  precisely  those 
qualities  which  best  fit  a  man  for  intercourse  with  savage  races,  he 
was  able  to  elicit  and  to  appreciate  those  inner  and  finer  points  of 
character  which  a  less  sympathetic  or  more  superficial  observer 
would  fail  to  note.  Had  he  gone  among  them  in  the  character 
and  with  the  temper  of  a  scientific  explorer  he  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  have  had  far  less  success  in  this  department  of  his  enter¬ 
prise.  Whatever  his  book  might  have  gained  in  the  way  of 
technical  detail  and  in  philosophic  generalization  would  have  been 
counterbalanced  by  a  loss  of  warmth  and  simplicity  of  style,  as  well 
as  of  picturesqueness  in  his  outlines  of  semi-civilized  life.  The  result 
of  his  observations  may  disappoint  the  wishes  of  experts,  being  too 
vague  and  unsystematic  to  have  much  value  for  the  professed 
ethnologist  or  comparative  linguist.  Nothing,  for  example,  can  well 
be  more  loose  and  unsystematic  than  the  lists  of  words  strung  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  his  work.  Here  we  have  four  vocabularies  of 
native  languages  used  by  the  people  of  Yule  Island  and  Hall 
Sound,  Mansinam  and  Ilatam,  Yorke  Island  in  Torres  Straits,  and 
Moatta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kataw.  Each  list  is  differently 
arranged,  and  none  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  the  task  of  com¬ 
parison  or  analysis  is  all  but  impossible.  Nor  doe3  any  definite  or 
persistent  scheme  of  transliteration  seem  to  have  been  adopted. 
Something  more  should  have  been  said  about  the  very  peculiar 
numerals  of  Yorke  Island,  wherein  warapon ,  one,  and  ukesar,  two, 
are  employed  in  combination  to  express  the  higher  figures  up  to 
seven,  stopping  at  that  point  with  ukesar-uhesar,  ulcesar-warnpon. 
The  Yule  Island  numerals  are  given  clearly  enough  from  aia,  one, 
to  araulcai,  ten,  from  which  point  we  are  carried  on  by  repeating 
the  digits  as  far  as  twenty,  araulcai,  araurua,  which  words,  strange 
to  say,  are  made  to  stand  equally  for  thirty  without  one  word  of 
explanation  being  vouchsafed.  We  might,  indeed,  make  up  a 
whole  article  out  of  the  anomalies  and  errors  with  which  the  work 
abounds  throughout,  evincing  an  utter  absence  of  proper  editorial 
care  and  revision.  Names  of  people,  places,  animals,  and  plants 
are  spelt  all  sort3  of  ways.  Orankaya  (a  village  chief)  appears  else¬ 
where  as  Orankay  and  Oranhay.  Daudai  is  changed  to  Dandai. 
Waigiou  to  Waigen  and  Waigeu.  Battawta  to  Battawta.  Many 
errors  doubtless  crept  in  in  the  course  of  the  translation  of  the 
work  from  the  Italian,  in  which  language  it  was  originally  written 
— a  fact  which  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  left  to  find  out  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  Italian  spelling  of  scientific  names  has  often  been 
retained,  greatly  puzzling  the  English  reader.  Thus  we  get 
Stajilinus  for  fcitaphylinus,  Oloturia  for  Holothuria,  Cicas  for 
Oycas.  The  familiar  Maori  appears  as  Mahori.  The  illustrations, 
good  in  themselves,  are  in  many  instances  misplaced;  and  the 
figures  attached  to  the  several  objects  fail  to  correspond  to  the 
text. 

In  his  accounts  of  the  native  races  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact  our  author  dwells  far  too  much  upon  slight  and  superficial 
points  of  difference,  as  if  mere  varieties  of  feature,  the  growth  of 
hair,  the  form  of  the  skull,  or  colour  of  the  eyes,  could  be  taken  as 
constituting  radical  distinctions  of  race.  He  is  doubtless  right  in 
discriminating  the  too  widely  separate  races  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  well- 
marked  Papuan  type,  which  has  this  great  island  for  its  head¬ 
quarters,  the  most  radical  examples  being  seen  in  the  north¬ 
western  peninsulas  ;  though  the  term  Papuan  includes,  in  a  broad 
sense,  all  the  dark-skinned,  crisp  or  woolly  haired  tribes  of  the 
Western  Pacific.  To  the  south-east  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  an¬ 
other  race,  with  yellowish  skin  and  smooth  hair,  called  by  our  author 
Mahori,  evidently  Polynesians  of  the  same  race  as  the  people  of 
Samoa  and  New  Zealand.  In  the  Fly  river  and  the  country  about 
it  both  of  these  are  met  with,  as  well  as  a  mixed  race,  which  he  thinks 
likely  to  supplant  them  both.  The  lighter  Maori  race  struck  him 
as  far  more  civilized  than  the  dark  Papuans.  They  live  in  perfect 
harmony,  in  communities  of  a  thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  in 
well-built  villages,  orderly  and  cleanly,  under  the  rule  of  chiefs  or 
landowners.  The  headman  is  called  Pacao,  and  his  servant  or 
subject  is  Irine.  No  signs  were  to  be  seen  of  slavery,  or  of  the 
sale  of  human  beings.  Women  are  held  in  respect,  and  work 
fairly  divided  between  the  sexes.  A  special  study  is  given  us  of 
Maiuo,  chief  of  Moatta,  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fly  River,  a 
great  friend  of  D’Albertis.  His  portrait  indicates  intelligence  and 
I  resolution,  and,  if  not  studied  too  closely  with  European  lenses, 
may  be  taken,  as  our  author  pleads,  for  a  fair  type  of  savage. 
His  cruelty,  which  raises  him  in  his  own  estimation  and  that  of 
his  people,  comes  from  instinct  rather  than  from  education.  He 
considers  men  and  women,  if  they  are  strangers  to  him,  good  for 
nothiug  but  to  have  their  heads  cut  off.  Up  to  the  present  time 
his  victims  number  thirty-three,  a  moderation  which  we  may  set 
down  to  lack  of  opportunity  rather  than  to  slackness  in  acting  up 
to  his  favourite  rule.  It  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  our  writer’s  fitness 
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to  deal  with  savages  that  his  head  did  not  go  to  swell  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trophies.  A  warrior  who  bravely  attacked  him,  or 
a  woman  sleeping  in  the  forest,  would  be  to  Maino  exactly 
the  same  thing.  lie  would  see  in  each  a  trophy,  a  vic¬ 
tory,  and  what  he  would  esteem  best  would  be  their  skulls. 
Far  more  attractive  types,  to  our  thinking,  are  Durabi,  a 
native  of  Kiwai  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fly  River,  and 
Fanduri,  a  Dorey  Papuan,  a  truly  noble  savage,  but  for  the 
grievous  disfigurement  of  the  stick  thrust  through  the  nose. 
Quampau  and  Oubingai  are  pleasing  specimens  of  the  women. 
Unluckily,  the  beautiful  Eve  of  this  paradise,  the  fair  Albino, 
daughter  of  the  Corano  of  Hatam,  proved  too  restless  for  our 
traveller  to  take  her  portrait,  though  he  tried  five  or  six  times. 
The  darker  type  of  Papuans  struck  him  as  identical  with  the  true 
negro  of  Africa,  insomuch  that  on  his  return  home  he  felt  sure 
that  were  some  of  the  Somauli  men  among  whom  he  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  in  the  Red  Sea  transported  to  New  Guinea,  they  might 
be  mistaken  for  natives  of  that  island,  having  the  same  receding 
forehead,  aquiline  nose,  and  moderately  thick  lips,  with  curly,  but 
not  woolly,  hair.  This  is  the  type  he  called  Arab  when  speaking 
of  Moatta  and  Tawan,  distinct  in  many  respects  from  the  negroes 
of  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  The  skulls  collected  by  him 
exhibit  specimens  both  of  the  extreme  prognathous  type  and 
of  the  round,  or  brachycephalic,  generally  identified  with  the 
Polynesian  race.  Of  these  skulls  he  promises  us  a  more  critical 
discussion,  which,  to  the  end  of  his  book,  we  fail  to  realize. 
Some  notice  from  the  hand  of  an  expert  is  certainly  needed  if  his 
collections  of  this  kind  are  to  gain  as  adequate  a  representation  as 
the  plants  brought  home  by  him  have  received  from  his  fellow- 
traveller  Beecari  in  the  Appendix,  and  the  birds  in  the  list  fur¬ 
nished  as  a  supplement  thereto  by  M.  Salvadori. 

Apart  from  its  manifest  literary  deficiencies  and  scientific  short¬ 
comings,  Signor  D'Albertis’s  work  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  author  has  all  the  love  and  the  perception  of  nature,  together 
with  the  vivid  powers  of  description  which  give  their  charm  to 
records  of  travel  and  adventure.  His  first  volume,  giving  his 
experiences  of  Papua  and  its  people  on  first  touching  the  main¬ 
land,  strikes  us  as  the  most  pleasing,  from  its  freshness  and  the 
variety  of  incidents  embodied  in  it.  The  latter  half  of  the  volume 
is  taken  up  with  his  voyage  to  Yule  Island  in  1875,  and  the 
second  volume  with  his  three  successive  explorations  of  the  Fly 
River  in  1875  and  the  two  following  years.  His  sketch  map, 
though  not  adding  much  to  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  gives  an  easy  clue  to  his  movements.  In 
his  exploratory  trip  up  the  River  Fly  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
loan  of  the  steam-launch  Neva  from  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  whereby  he  was  not  only  borne  swiftly  against  opposing 
currents  and  through  floating  obstacles,  but  enabled  at  times  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  crowds  of  hostile  canoes  and  volleys  of 
arrows  from  the  river  banks.  In  other  ways  beyond  number 
modern  science  helped  him  over  difficulties  and  dangers,  spreading 
widely  the  impression  of  his  magical  skill  and  superhuman 
might.  His  command  of  the  revolver  often  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  On  his  second  journey  he  provided  himself  with 
a  store  of  rockets  and  dynamite,  of  which  he  made  effective 
use  in  frightening  the  natives  and  wielding  over  them  an 
irresistible  power.  Once  during  his  absence  his  house  was 
entered,  and  a  quantity  of  his  goods  pilfered.  Calling  .together 
the  native  chiefs,  he  threatened,  unless  the  stolen  articles  were 
brought  back,  to  shoot  every  native  who  came  within  range  of  his 
house.  Preparing  for  a  siege,  he  next  got  ready  some  Orsini 
bombs,  and  mined  with  dynamite  the  paths  leading  to  the  house, 
having  a  long  stick  wherewith  to  explode  the  cartridges.  After 
twenty-four  hours,  nothing  having  been  brought  back,  he  exploded 
five  dynamite  charges,  let  oil'  several  rockets  towards  the  native 
houses,  and  lighted  up  his  own  house  with  Bengal  fire.  In  fear 
and  trembling  the  chief  came  in  with  five  men,  bringing  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  goods.  A  timely  exhibition  of  his 
prowess  with  the  revolver,  and  blowing  to  atoms  with  dynamite  a 
large  stone  on  which  the  chief  had  just  been  sitting,  completed 
the  spell,  and  almost  everything  was  restored  without  further- 
delay.  At  Yule  Island  he  astonished  the  natives  by  dragging 
out  from  a  hole  in  the  rock  a  huge  snake  13  feet  long,  judging 
from  its  size  that  it  was  not  venomous.  This  monster  he  tamed, 
and  kept  it  until  its  death,  it  having  in  the  six  months  in¬ 
tervening  twice  cast  its  skin.  The  most  characteristic  and 
amusing  instance  of  his  cleverness  and  resource  was  his  use 
of  the  aneroid.  His  porters,  who  had  agreed  for  a  fixed  sum 
to  take  him  to  Hatam,  stopped  short  at  a  little  village,  and 
said,  “  This  is  Hatam ;  pay  us  our  wages.”  Knowing  from 
the  elevation,  as  well  as  the  distance,  that  they  were  playing 
him  false,  he  took  his  aneroid  out  of  his  pocket,  and  laying  his 
finger  on  a  point  of  the  scale,  said,  “  Here  is  Hatam ;  the  thing 
tells  me  where  it  is  ” ;  explaining  that  -when  they  got  higher  up 
the  mountain  the  index  would  move,  and  when  they  got  to  Hatam 
would  come  to  the  point  he  had  marked.  For  proof,  he  bade  one 
of  them  carry  the  instrument  up  a  small  hill  close  by,  telling  them 
how  the  index  would  move  one  way  and  back  again.  This  con¬ 
vinced  them.  Next  day  they  went  on  to  Hatam.  Every  man 
and  woman,  of  course,  wanted  to  see  the  little  thing  that  told  the 
white  man  where  the  most  remote  village  was,  and  his  reputation  and 
personal  safety  were  not  a  little  enhanced  as  the  wonderful  tale  got 
abroad. 

Episodes  of  thi3  sort  enliven  our  author’s  narrative  throughout, 
and  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  add  much  to  what  Mr.  Wallace  ] 


has  told  us  of  the  physical  history  or  the  ethnography  of  the  island, 
and  though  he  fails  to  throw  much  new  light  into  the  geography  of 
the  interior,  getting  no  more  than  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  central  mountains,  his  work  is,  notwithstanding,  one  which 
most  readers  will  peruse  with  interest,  and  lay  down  with  regret. 
A  special  charm,  we  would  add,  is  given  to  the  book  by  the  style 
in  which  the  more  rare  and  attractive  birds  are  drawn  and 
coloured. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 

CLOTHED  in  grey  binding,  mystic,  wonderful,  appears  A 
R07nan.ce  of  the  Nineteenth  Centwy,  a  book  with  a  mis¬ 
leading  title,  since  it  has  in  it  no  single  touch  of  romance.  It  has 
instead  a  good  deal  of  nauseous  and  quasi-religious  sentimentality, 
a  good  deal  of  snobbishness,  a  good  deal  of  “  the  height  of  fine 
writing,”  and  a  great  deal  of  very  unpleasant  and  very  tedious 
suggestiveness.  Suggestiveness  is  perhaps,  however,  not  the 
correct  word  to  use,  inasmuch  as  the  writer’s  clumsy  method  of 
indicating  wbat  he  means  not  infrequently  reminds  one  of  the 
well-known  saying  concerning  “  single-entendres.”  The  revolting 
character  of  what  he  has  indicated  is  all  the  more  revolting  because 
he  has  ineffectively  attempted  to  put  a  glaze  of  attraction  over  nasty 
things.  M.  Feuillet  in  a  nightmare  might  have  dreamt  of  what 
is  here  aimed  at ;  but,  if  M.  Feuillet  had  written  down  his  night¬ 
mare  by  way  of  ridding  his  memory  of  it,  the  record  could  not 
have  contained  the  offence  which  is  found  in  most  of  the  pages  of 
A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Centwy.  The  book,  indeed,  is 
redolent  of  every  kind  of  offence  against  ordinary  taste  and 
ordinary  intelligence,  and  what  may  be  thought  the  worst  of 
these  offences  lie  in  the  semi-pietistic  jargon  already  referred  to. 

The  hero  of  this  production — we  use  the  word  in  its  purely 
conventional  sense,  for  nothing  less  heroic  than  the  whole  crowd 
of  senseless  characters  collected  by  the  author  can  be  imagined 
— is  a  certain  Ralph  Vernon,  who  is  described  in  the  first 
chapter  as  possessing  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  which  the  author  seems  to  think  was  not 
altogether  unmerited.  In  the  second  chapter  he  writes  an 
invitation  to  a  friend  of  his  to  come  to  stay  with  him  in 
his  “  beautiful  southern  solitude.”  One  extract  may  serve  as 
a  taste  of  its  quality : — “  Then,  too — though  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  this  here — were  there  a  God  to  turn  to,  I  could  turn  to 
Him  in  solitude.  And  now  in  the  morning,  as  I  awaken,  I  often 
turn  to  my  pillow  and  kiss  it,  and  say,  ‘  No  head  but  mine  can 
ever  dare  to  press  you.’  All  the  walls  of  my  bedroom  seem  to 
smile  kindly  and  quietly  upon  me.”  In  the  third  chapter  the 
writer  introduces  with  abruptness,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
adroit,  a  Duchess,  whose  title  is  never  mentioned,  and  a  person¬ 
age  named  Lord  Surbiton,  who  is  a  coarse  daub  made  after 
a  well-known  deceased  man  of  letters.  The  Duchess  thinks  the 
vulgarest  thoughts  and  utters  the  vulgarest  speeches  conceivable ; 
Lord  Surbiton  talks  as  the  person  for  whom  he  seems  to  be 
meant  might  possibly  have  made  one  of  his  worst  characters  talk  in, 
his  least  happy  mood.  A  certain  Miss  Walters,  who  has  the  air 
of  a  “  Dea  certe,”  appears  in  the  incongruous  atmosphere  of  a 
public  salo7i  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  a  novelistic  chance  enables 
Vernon  to  drive  her  and  her  mother  home.  She  seems  cold  and 
repellent  for  a  time,  but  presently,  arranging  a  cloak  for  this  self- 
contained  girl  whom  he  has  seen  for  the  first  time  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore,  Vernon  “  for  a  moment  laid  his  hand  upon  hers,  and  asked,  ‘  Are 
you  warmer  now  ?  ’  The  look,  the  touch,  formed  a  new  crisis  in 
their  relationship,  and  they  both  grew  aware  of  this  by  a  new  tone 
in  their  voices.”  The  two  presently  find  out  that  they  are  near 
neighbours.  In  the  first  conversation  which  they  hold  some  re¬ 
markable  things  happen.  About  half-way  through  it  (it  is  very 
loDg,  and  not  very  attractive)  Vernon  speaks  thus : — “  I  might 
perhaps  have  thought  you  were  a  saint  already,  if  it  were  not  for 
one  reason.”  Miss  Walters  answers : — “  And  what  reason  is 
that?”  And  he  replies: — “Do  I  venture  to  tell  you,  I  wonder? 
It  is  entirely  a  subjective  reason.  "Well,  it  is  this.  If  I  knew 
that  you  would  never  know  it,  or  that,  knowing  it,  you  would 
forgive  or  forget  it,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  should  touch  your  lips 
with  mine.”  At  the  end  of  this  talk 

Her  hand  was  in  his.  He  held  it,  and  it  was  not  withdrawn  from  him. 
Here  again  there  was  a  sharp,  distinct  struggle  in  him.  Should  he  do 
something,  or  should  he  forbear  from  doing  it  ?  Impulse  urged  him  one 
way  ;  conscience,  with  clear  voice,  the  other  :  and  in  a  few  seconds  again 
conscience  yielded.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  himself  he  drew  his  fair  com¬ 
panion.  She,  as  if  spell-bound,  offered  no  resistance.  Presently  he  was 
sensible  of  the  warmth  of  her  face  close  to  him  :  a  moment  more,  and  he 
had  done  what  he  said  he  longed  to  do ;  he  had  kissed  her  on  her  sad, 
proud  lips. 

The  touch  recalled  her  to  herself.  “  Go,”  she  said,  “ go  !  You  don’t 
know  what  it  is  you  are  doing  to  me.”  And  without  another  look  she  was 
gone. 

After  tins  tilings  seem  to  get  a  little  mixed,  if  we  may  borrow  a 
convenient  phrase.  Vernon  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  or  thinks  lie  is  not, 
in  love  with  Miss  Walters,  and  gives  evidence  of  this  state  of 
mind  by  “  carrying  on  ”— to  use  no  stronger  term— with  a  third  or 
fifth-rate  married  woman,  with  whom  he  has  formerly  flirted  in 
London.  In  this  way  they  converse  together  : — 
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•■if  you  were  nice,”  she  said  presently,  “  you'd  ask  me  to  stop  and  dine  I 
with  you.  If  the  others  wouldn’t  wait  for  me,  I  don’t  see  why  1  should 
go  hurrying  after  them.” 

‘•Very  well,”  said  Vernon,  still  smiling  down  at  her. 

She  pulled  a  peacock’s  feather  from  a  vase  beside  her,  and  began  to  touch 
his  face  with  it.  As  she  continued  looking  at  him,  he  felt  he  was  becoming 
magnetised.  His  face  was  drawn  down  to  hers,  and  once  more  he  kissed 
her.  “Naughty  boy  !  ”  she  murmured,  patting  his  cheek  tenderly.  Vernon 
now  felt  as  if  a  net  had  been  thrown  over  him — a  net  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
and  yet  he  could  not  escape  from  it.  “  Don’t  you  think  you’re  a  naughty 
boy  ?  ”  she  went  on  after  a  moment’s  silence  ;  and  then  contemplating 
him,  she  uttered  his  Christian  name.  “  Ralph,”  she  said.  “  That’s  what 
you’re  called,  isn’t  it  ?  Ralph — little  Ralphie — is  that  what  Miss  Walters 
calls  you  ?  ” 

A  shadow  at  this  juncture  flitted  across  the  window.  Vernon  sprang 
from  his  seat,  Mrs.  Crane  recovered  herself  like  an  expert,  and  her  husband, 
a  few  seconds  after,  was  ushered  into  the  library. 

We  also  hear  a  good  deal  of  a  certain  Colonel  Stapleton,  a 
conventional  hind  of  scoundrel,  who  has  “swimming  eyes,”  and 
a  great  deal  of  courage  and  no  conscience,  and  who  talks  to 
Cynthia  "Walters  with  a  familiarity  which  is  certainly  offensive, 
although  he  has  known  her  since  she  was  a  child.  It  is  character¬ 
istic,  however,  of  the  author’s  lack  of  skill  that  this  utter  scoundrel 
is,  as  presented,  perhaps  the  least  offensive  figure  in  the  book, 
because  he  is  at  least  consistent  and  possible.  lie  says  to  her, 
for  instance,  “  My  dear  girl,  are  you  an  utter,  absolute  idiot  ? 
What  the  Devil's  the  good  of  my  coming,  if  you’ve  got 
that  confounded  parson  with  you  ?  ”  This  sentence  ends  the 
first  volume.  Iu  the  second  we  have  the  foolish  and  unreal 
Vernon  in  the  same  stage  as  before  of  semi-religious  melancholia, 
complicated  with  a  decided  passion  for  Cynthia  Walters.  They 
talk  some  nauseous  rubbish  together,  and  in  one  interview,  “  My 
own  one,”  she  said,  “  I  love  you,”  and  still  holding  him,  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  “  You  must  pay  me,”  she  said,  “  for 
having  told  you  that.  Kiss  me — kiss  me  on  the  mouth,  and  say 
that  you  love  me,  too.”  After  this  they  have  a  quarrel,  and,  after 
that,  “  Vernon  returned  to  his  house  in  a  state  verging  on  stupor. 
Tie  found  his  late  breakfast  waiting  for  him,  among  the  dishes  of 
which  was  a  mayonnaise  of  lobster ;  and  the  very  sight  of  it 
turned  him  sick.”  No  detail,  it  will  be  observed,  is  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  true  artist.  Upon  this  follows  an  assigna¬ 
tion  at  ten  in  the  evening,  when  Miss  Walters  tells,  or  rather 
hints  to,  Vernon  what,  but  for  his  being  a  very  stupid  man, 
he  would  long  ago  have  found  out — that  she  has  not  only  been  no 
better,  but  has  been  a  very  great  deal  worse,  than  she  should  have 
been.  So  densely  stupid  is  he,  however,  even  then,  that  to  convey 
to  him  anything  like  the  full  significance  of  the  situation,  she  has 
to  resort  to  the  device  of  producing  a  volume  of  indecent  photo¬ 
graphs  which  one  of  her  former  friends  has  sent  to  her  as  a  polite 
attention.  After  this  singularly  invented  incident  the  plot  and 
the  manner  of  its  narration  go  maundering  on,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  they  have  gone  maundering  on  before.  Vernon  not 
unnaturally  finds  that  there  are  other  interesting  things  in  life 
besides  Cynthia  Walters,  although,  with  a  consistent  fatuity,  he 
seems  still  to  regard  her  as  a  sort  of  injured  saint.  After  her 
curious  relation  to  him  of  how  Colonel  Stapleton  first  took  a 
base  advantage  of  the  intimate  relations  which  he  had  with 
her  family,  Vernon  indulges  in  some  feeble-forcible  blasphemies 
about  the  Colonel,  which  he  repeats  with  many  variations  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  hook.  A  correspondence  is  still  carried 
on  between  Vernon  and  Cynthia,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  hints,  with  a  self-knowledge  that  is  not  too  common,  that, 
unless  he  is  on  the  spot  to  prevent  it,  she  will  probably  “go 
wrong  ”  again.  They  meet  finally  at  a  fancy  hall,  where  she 
appears  as  a  “snowdrop,”  and  he  as  a  Spanish  pedlar.  She  gives 
him  an  assignation,  which  he  misses  by  some  minutes,  when 
she  tells  him  that  he  is  “  too  late,”  and  proceeds  to  inform  him, 
with  remarkable  frankness  and  in  equally  remarkable  language, 
that  Colonel  Stapleton  has  resumed  his  sway  over  her.  The 
Colonel  passes  by,  Vernon  rushes  at  him,  and  there  is  a  silly  melo¬ 
dramatic  ending  to  one  of  the  least  deserving  or  entertaining  books 
ever  written.  The  work  is,  indeed,  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  would- 
be  smartness,  real  coarseness,  and  hysterical  sentimentality.  To 
denounce  it  for  being  unwholesome,  impossible,  and  as  gross  in 
conception  as  it  is  clumsy  in  execution,  might  be  to  accord  to  it 
an  importance  which  it  does  not  deserve.  It  has  one  failing  which 
from  any  point  of  view  is  unforgiveable.  It  is  desperately  dull. 


CRANES  AND  PHEASANTS.* * 

IHOR  a  lucid  account  of  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  species  of 
.  those  singular  migrants,  the  crane  family,  no  abler  mono¬ 
graph  exists  than  the  late  Mr.  E.  Blyth's  contribution  to  the 
Field  newspaper  in  1873;  and  it  is  but  just  to  Professor  Newton 
to  add  that  it  is  to  a  note  to  his  own  masterly  article  “Crane” 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britcmnica  that  we  owe 
Mr.  Tegetmeier's  edition  of  this  monograph,  enriched  with  such 
valuable  contributions  as  justify  the  addition  of  his  name  to  the 
title-page  and  give  untold  weight  to  the  novel  matter  now  indi¬ 
cated  in  square  brackets.  Reinforced  by  such  aid  as  that  of 

*  The  Natural  History  of  the  Cranes.  A  Monograph.  By  the  late 
E.  Blvth,  C.M.Z.S.  Greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  by 
W.  B.  Tegetmeicr,  F.Z.S.  London :  Horace  Cox.  1881. 

Pheasants;  their  Natural  History  and  1’ radical  Management.  By 
W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Illustrated 
with  Full-Page  Engravings  Drawn  from  Life.  London:  Horace  Cox. 
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Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  Professors  Newton  and  Flower,  Mr.  Harting 
and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  he  has  fortified  the  few  weak  points  of 
Mr.  Blyth  by  a  number  of  corrections,  such  as  the  excision, 
of  the  title  “  regulorum,”  formerly  attributed,  without  founda¬ 
tion,  to  the  “  Southern  Crowned  Crane,”  whose  proper  title  is 
“  Ba.learica  chrysopelargus  ” ;  and  has  amassed  a  store  of  in¬ 
teresting  detail,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  Mr.  Tegetmeier’s 
present  work  a  valuable  volume.  Unmistakable  as  is  the  crane  in 
its  distinct  character,  the  heron  is  credited  with  its  name  in  Ireland 
aud  the  Scottish  highlands  ;  whilst  in  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  the  white  egret-herons  (currently 
known  as  “paddy  birds”  in  India)  are  styled  cranes ;  and  the 
great  adjutant  stork  is  miscalled  the  gigantic  crane,  a  misnomer 
akin  to  that  which  calls  the  white  and  sandhill  cranes  of  North 
America  white  and  sandhill  storks  ;  and  in  Australia  knows  the 
only  crane  of  the  country  chiefly  as  the  “  Native  Companion.” 
The  etymology  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  loud  trumpeting  cries 
which  the  birds  of  this  group  are  noted  for  emitting  (cf.  suras  or 
surras)  ;  the  Indian  appellations  with  Grus  and  ytpavos  ;  and  the 
crane’s  power  of  emitting  these  peculiar  and  sonorous  notes  is 
said  to  he  due  to  the  formation  of  the  trachea,  which,  on  leaving 
the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  passes  hack  between  the  branches  of 
the  furcula,  and  is  received  into  a  hollow  space  in  the  keel  of  the 
breast-bone,  as  in  the  “  trumpeter  group  of  swans.”  This  structure 
appears  marked  in  the  case  of  the  common  crane  (Grus  communis), 
the  familiar  type  of  the  series,  hut  is  not  found  at  all  in  the 
crowned  crane  (Baleartica),  or,  except  slightly  and  feebly,  in  the 
Asiatic  white  crane  (G.  leucogeranus). 

In  all  recorded  time  the  crane  of  one  species  or  another  has  been 
found  almost  everywhere  according  to  season,  “  excepting  in  South 
America,  the  Malayan  and  Papuan  archipelagos,  and  the  scattered 
isles  of  the  Pacific.”  The  common  European  species  (G.  com¬ 
munis  or  cinerea),  one  of  the  largest  of  wading  birds,  lived 
numerously  in  the  fenny  counties  of  England,  until  driven  out  by 
drainage  aud  over-population  •,  hut  it  is  still  plentiful  in  summer 
in  the  north  of  Scandinavia,  in  Finland,  and  thence  eastward  ;  and 
this  species  of  crane  is  perhaps  most  numerous  in  furthest  Asia, 
six  or  seven  at  least  being  met  with  eastward  of  Lake  Baikal. 
Some  of  the  northern  species  extend  their  migrations  to  within 
the  Arctic  circle.  Full  of  interest,  chiefly  as  a  thing  of  the 
past,  is  the  attested  gastronomical  delicacy  of  the  crane  family, 
as  to  which  an  acute  observer  quoted  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier  adduces 
his  testimony  that  grain-fed  cranes  are  delicious,  regarding  that 
fact  as  the  clue  to  the  favour  shown  to  crane's  flesh  in  season 
in  the  Indian  bazaars,  as  well  as  their  comparative  price  beside 
birds  for  the  table,  such  as  pheasants  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors. 
I11  the  Northumberland  Household  Book  (15x2  a.d.)  “  cranys  ” 
are  charged  XVId  a  pece,  and  Fesauntes  XIId  a  pece.  We 
learn  from  this  Monograph  too  (p.  10)  that  the  Stanley  Crane  of 
South  Africa,  and  in  India  the  white-necked  stork  and  Oriental 
white  ibis  are  sometimes  styled  beefsteak  birds,  from  a  resem¬ 
blance  their  flavour  suggests  to  the  “  Anglo-Indian  gourmand.” 
From  the  same  peculiarities  of  food  probably  the  Grus  virgo  or 
Demoiselle  crane  ranks  as  a  game  bird  inferior  to  none  in  India, 
not  excepting  the  Bustard  or  Florikan.  It  must  suffice  to  borrow 
from  Professor  Newton  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  crane’s  aerial  and 
migratory  journeys,  which  are  of  wide  extent,  “  as  on  its  way  from 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  or  on  the  return  voyage,  its  flocks  may  be  descried 
passing  overhead  at  a  marvellous  height  or  halting  for  rest  on 
meadows  bordering  some  great  river,  while  the  seeming  order  with 
which  its  ranks  are  marshalled  in  flight  has  long  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  The  crane  takes  up  its  winter  quarters  under  the  burning 
suns  of  Central  Africa  and  India,  but  early  in  spring  returns 
northward.  Not  a  few  examples  reach  the  chill  polar  soils  of  Lap- 
land  and  Siberia,  but  some  tarry  in  Southern  Europe  and  breed  in 
Spain,  and  it  is  supposed  in  Turkey.  The  greater  number,  how¬ 
ever,  occupy  the  intermediate  zone  and  pass  the  summer  in 
Russia,  N.  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in 
these  countries  the  flocks  break  up  into  pairs,  whose  nuptials  are 
proclaimed  by  loud  trumpetings,  and  their  respective  breeding- 
places  selected.”  ( Encycl .  Brit.,  p.  546  a.  b.  vol.  vi.)  As  for  the 
nest,  it  is  built  with  little  art  on  the  open  marsh  in  low  herbage, 
fairly  dry.  The  eggs  are  mostly  two,  sometimes  three  in  number, 
blit  rarely  is  more  than  one  bird  reared.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  Asiatic  white  crane,  the  Gnu  Antigone,  and  the  G. 
leucogeranus,  close  and  accurate  watchers  of  their  young.  It  is 
one  characteristic  of  the  young  of  the  crane  to  run  soon  after 
being  hatched,  and  though  at  first  covered  with  a  tawny 
down,  to  assume  the  grey  plumage  of  the  parents  and 
the  clear  black  white  and  red  of  head  and  neck  in  the 
course  of  the  first  summer.  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  in  a  bracket  in 
p.  13  (Monograph),  would  seem  to  endorse  Professor  Newton’s  view 
that  the  cranes  have  hut  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the 
Ardeidse  or  herons,  and  form  a  somewhat  isolated  group  of  closer 
though  still  remote  kin  to  the  bustards.  In  the  present  day 
cranes  “  inhabit  all  the  great  zoogeographical  regions  of  the 
earth,  except  the  neotropical  ”  (see  Encycl.  Brit.  Art.  “Crane”),  and 
at  least  fifteen  species  are  discriminated,  exclusively  of  Schlegel’s 
crane  and  Grus  fraterculus,  very  doubtful  simulants  of  Grus 
canadensis.  Cf.  Monog.  pp.  78,  79.  In  Europe,  besides  the 
common  crane  of  Europe  and  Asia  generally  (which  also  visits. 
N.-E.  Africa  in  winter),  a  wide-ranging  migrant  in  its  season 
is  the  Demoiselle  crane  (G.  virgo),  loosely  called  “  Numidian,” 
the  smallest,  most  elegant,  and  familiarly  known  of  the  species, 
distinguishable  from  all  others  by  its  long  white  ear-tufts,  nearly 
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meeting  at  the  nape,  and  bright  vermilion  irides.  Widely 
distributed  in  Asia  and  Africa,  this  crane  is  shown  to  have 
strayed  to  Orkney  (Monog.  p.  27).  It  is  noted  as  occurring  in 
immense  flocks,  during  the  cold  season,  on  the  banks  of  large 
rivers,  with  the  Indian  or  European  crane,  to  which  it  is 
similar  in  food  and  habits.  Four  other  species  not  frequenting 
Europe  inhabit  the  east  of  the  Palsearctic  region,  namely, 
Grus  Antigone,  G.  japonensis,  G.  monachus,  and  G.  leuco- 
geranus,  the  last  of  these  the  finest  of  the  family,  with  plumage 
almost  entirely  of  snow-white.  The  name  of  the  first  of  these 
is  set  right  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier  in  one  of  his  brackets,  and 
represents  the  white-naped  crane  of  North  Asia,  a  noble  species, 
resembling  in  much  the  wattled  crane  of  South  Africa,  though 
without  a  trace  of  that  bird’s  special  characteristic.  This  white- 
naped  crane  is  the  sacred  crane  of  the  Japanese,  so  familiar 
to  modern  eyes  in  the  representations  of  Japanese  ornament, 
as  seen  in  Mr.  Cutler’s  Grammar  of  Ornament  and  Sir  Ruther¬ 
ford  Alcock’s  Capital  of  the  Tycoon.  In  truth,  this  particular 
crane  should  seem,  from  the  numerous  anecdotes  and  descriptions 
of  travellers  quoted  in  the  pages  of  our  Monograph,  to  have  enjoyed 
a  special  favour  with  the  Daimios  and  high  functionaries  at  Yeddo. 
G.  leucogeranus  also  ranks  as  a  superb  crane,  but  differs  from  all 
other  species  of  Grus,  being  distinct  from  Balearica  in  its  trachea 
not  being  prolonged  to  enter  a  cavity  in  the  keel  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  result  is  that  the  white  crane’s  note  is  a  feeble  chirrup,  con¬ 
trasting  strangely  with  other  cranes,  even  the  Balearica  pavonina, 
one  of  the  two  species  of  North  and  West  African  crane,  which, 
with  B.  Chrysopelargos,  the  Kaffir  or  Crowned  Crane  of  the 
colonists,  constitutes  a  separate  genus,  Balearica.  I11  the  ^Ethiopian 
region  are  found,  besides  these,  two  species  not  occurring  out  of 
Africa,  G.  paradisea,  or  the  Stanley  Crane,  and  Grus  carunculata, 
the  wattled.  This  last  stands  about  five  feet  high,  and  is  marked 
by  a  pendent  lappet  of  skin  on  each  side  of  the  throat.  Its  general 
colour  above  is  grey  slate,  darkest  on  the  back,  wing-tips,  and  top 
of  head ;  the  neck  pure  white,  the  rest  of  the  plumage  black.  In 
the  Indian  region  two  winter  visitants  are  dubiously  classed  under 
the  name  of  G.  Antigone,  whilst  the  Australian  region  possesses 
the  so-called  “  Native  Companion  ”  (Grus  australasianus) ;  and 
the  North  American  region  is  tenanted  by  G.  americana,  G. 
canadensis,  or  the  Sandhill  Crane,  and  the  doubtful  species  G. 
fraterculus,  which  is  suspected  of  being  a  pigmy  G.  cana¬ 
densis.  The  great  distinguishing  mark  of  the  G.  americana  (or 
Whooping  Crane)  from  its  congener  (G.  canadensis,  or 
Sandhill)  is  that  the  red  skin  of  the  crown  does  not  extend 
nearly  so  far  back  upon  the  occiput  as  in  the  latter,  and 
terminates  behind  in  an  obtuse  point,  instead  of  being  bifurcated. 
The  student  who  girds  himself  to  the  task  of  discriminating 
these  sometimes  intricate  species  will,  as  we  have  said,  find 
his  work  eased  and  enlivened  by  characteristic  descriptions  and 
features ;  as,  for  instance,  a  propos  of  the  “  Native  Companion  ” 
and  its  stately  and  elegant  picturesqueness  of  movement,  Mr. 
Gould’s  anecdote  in  p.  52,  the  same  author's  testimony  to  the 
same  bird’s  easy  and  graceful  gyrations  when  high  in  air,  and, 
above  all,  a  very  vivid  story  told  in  the  Monograph  (p.  10) 
concerning  two  of  the  Australian  cranes,  which,  having  been 
won  over  to  become  domesticated  in  a  settler’s  yard,  induced 
a  pair  of  wild  birds  to  settle  and  feed  near  the  house,  and  by 
degrees  to  venture  so  far  as  to  follow  the  tame  birds  into  the 
kitchen  and  feed  from  the  servant’s  hands.  One  day,  however,  a 
servant  roused  the  temper  of  one  of  the  wild  birds  by  ruffling 
its  feathers.  The  wild  birds,  having  taken  affront,  flew  high  in 
air,  and  uttered  hoarse  calls  to  their  friends  below,  which, 
after  repetition  for  several  days,  succeeded  in  leading  their  long- 
domesticated  friends  also  to  desert  the  home  of  years,  never  to 
return.  We  could  cite  a  parallel  anecdote  of  a  pair  of  wild  ravens 
from  the  Radnorshire  hills  seducing  one  of  their  long  domesti¬ 
cated  kinsfolk  from  its  home  on  the  outskirts  of  a  border  town, 
within  living  memory ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  pheasant,  with 
all  the  appliances  and  opportunities  of  naturalization,  is  not  a  more 
thoroughly  irreclaimable  “  wilding  of  nature”  from  innate  shyness, 
than  the  crane  walking  at  large  at  Paramatta  (Monog.  p.  52).  In 
Ms  second  and  improved  edition  of  Pheasants;  their  Natural 
History  and  Management,  happily  coincident  with  the  happy  issue 
of  the  Cranes,  Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  republished,  with  large  addi¬ 
tions,  a  volume  first  published  in  1873,  which  contains  inter 
alia  singular  evidence  of  the  incapacity  of  pheasants  for  domestica¬ 
tion,  quoted  from  such  accurate  observers  and  naturalists  as  the 
famous  Charles  Waterton.  Although  our  limits  will  not  sutler 
us  to  dwell  upon  the  inborn  shyness,  which  defies  all  attempts 
to  make  the  familiar  type  of  this  bird  breed  in  our  yards, 
or  the  evidences  of  its  fera  natura  in  its  pugnacity  and 
carnivorousness,  the  new  edition  of  Pheasants  may  be  seasonably 
studied  at  this  present  time  for  its  points,  as  well  of  contact  as  of 
contrast,  with  the  Cranes.  Thus,  the  pheasant  (as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Tegetmeier)  is  probably  polygamous  in  a  state  of  nature, 
whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  crane  usually  mates  for  life. 
As  a  rule,  the  cock  pheasant  disdains  any  concern  or  care 
with  incubation,  though  anecdotes  are  credibly  cited  of  their 
watching  and  nursing  the  young  when  bereaved  of  their  mother. 
The  pheasant,  too,  says  our  author,  is,  like  most  of  its  con¬ 
geners,  a  terrestrial  bird,  seeking  its  food,  making  its  nest,  and 
rearing  its  young  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Its  legs  also, 
strong  and  muscular,  like  those  of  all  true  scratching  birds,  both 
enable  it  to  run  with  great  speed,  and  by  their  strong,  blunt  claws 
tend  to  procure  from  the  ground  seeds  and  tuberous  roots,  worms 
and  la r vie.  One  cannot  have  examined  the  testimony  of  those  who 


have  given  ablest  testimony  to  the  various  species  of  cranes  in  the 
matter  of  esculence  without  seeing  how  akin,  at  any  rate,  in  their 
taste  for  roots,  bulbs,  and  grain  berries,  are  the  pheasant  family 
likewise.  Well-cultivated  grain-fields  are  essential  to  this  bird's 
well-doing,  and  we  suppose  that  no  sportsman  or  observer  of  the 
pheasant’s  habits  is  unaware  of  its  fondness  for  the  easy-grown 
Jerusalem  artichoke.  It  would  seem  from  unquestionable  evidence 
that  where,  as  in  the  Dukeries,  or  in  Norfolk,  the  pheasant  is 
highly  preserved,  and  multiplies  exceedingly,  a  natural  limit  is 
set  nevertheless  to  their  increase.  They  are  apt  to  be  found  dead 
without  apparent  cause  in  plump  condition  and  glossy  plumage, 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  ascribes  this  to  apoplexy,  arising  rather  from  over¬ 
feeding  on  maize  and  over-stimulating  food  than  through  any 
epidemic  disease  from  overcrowding.  Elsewhere  he  regards  as  a 
safeguard  against  such  mishaps  an  abundant  supply  of  the  fresh 
vegetable  diet,  of  which  the  pheasant  is  naturally  fond.  On  glancing 
at  the  pheasants'adapted  for  the  aviary,  uncommon  species  imported 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  in  some  cases,  we  are  attracted  by  the 
remarkable  and  comparatively  novel  group  of  the  eared  pheasants 
(Crossoptolon),  of  which  four  species  are  known,  but  one  only,  the 
Mantchurian,  has  been  received  in  Europe  alive.  Sober  brown  in 
body  colour,  it  is  little  marked  except  by  large  size,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  tail  coverts,  which  spring  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  and  greatly  obscure  the  true  tail.  Its  legs  and  feet 
are  red,  with  bluntly  curved  claws,  and  the  head,  striking  in  its 
pale,  fleshy  white,  vaulted  beak,  contrasting  with  the  red  skin  of 
the  face,  which  is  set  off  by  the  white  feathers  of  the  bird’s  so- 
called  ears.  Of  these  eared  birds  our  author  makes  an  exception  in 
the  instinct  of  domestication,  and  affirms  that  he  has  seen 
specimens  of  them  in  the  Welsh  hills,  at  Mr.  Stone's  residence,  as 
familiar  as  barndoor  fowls  (p.  130).  The  Mantchurian  pheasant 
is  said  to  hail  from  the  mountains  north  of  Pekin.  A  Mantchurian 
crane  is  seen  at  Shanghai  and  Pekin. 


WOOD  MAGIC.* 

BY  this  time  we  know  very  well  what  to  expect  in  a  book  by 
the  author  of  the  Gameheeper  at  Home.  It  will,  to  begin  with 
and  above  all,  be  redolent  of  field  and  forest,  meadow  and  hillside. 
We  should  as  soon  expect  Dibdin  to  sing  songs  for  land-lubbers  as 
Mr.  Jefferies  to  take  us  willingly  into  streets,  towns,  houses,  and 
among  the  strange  creatures — almost  as  wonderful  as  his  weasels — 
who  inhabit  them.  In  a  street,  indeed,  he  must  feel  as  cramped  and 
strange  as  any  child  of  the  Desert.  Nothing  to  watch ;  no  ashstoles, 
no  ferns,  no  tall  bulrushes  ;  no  kingfishers,  bullfinches,  or  squirrels ; 
not  even  an  otter  in  the  gutter.  For  no  man,  living  or  dead,  has 
written  of  the  country  as  Mr.  Jefferies  writes  ;  others,  who  love  to 
roam  over  the  broad  downs  of  England,  through  the  coppices  and 
along  the  streams,  are  mere  prentice-hands  compared  with  this  Doctor 
— this  Doctor  Mirabilis — of  woodcraft.  A  tree  to  most  of  us  is  a 
tree,  and  nothing  more ;  to  Mr.  Jefferies  it  is  a  living,  sentient 
creature,  sometimes  malevolent  and  loving  mischief,  even  to  the 
astounding  extent  of  keeping  rotten  branches  for  squirrels  to  fall 
from,  or  to  be  dropped  on  the  heads  of  people  who  sit  down  beneath 
them — all  the  elms  in  Kensington  Gardens  which  have  been  cut 
down  were,  in  fact,  punished  for  being  thus  “malice  minded”; 
sometimes  they  are  kindly  and  benevolent;  a  tree  is,  moreover, 
the  home  of  innumerable  living  things ;  in  its  branches  live  smaller 
creatures,  the  names  and  habits  and  language  of  whom  are  known 
to  Mr.  Jefferies  alone,  from  the  blackbird,  the  missel-thrush,  and 
the  tomtit,  down  to  the  little  insects  in  the  bark  and  the  very 
larvae  on  the  leaves.  A  ditch  is  to  most  of  us,  even  the  poets,  little 
more  than  a  deep  furrow  overgrown  with  bramble,  tall  grass,  wild 
flowers,  and  thorn ;  it  is  well  if  we  know  just  enough  about  plants 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  names  of  the  lords  and  ladies,  foxglove,  eye- 
bright,  hawksweed,  and  the  rest  of  the  flowers  which  grow  upon 
its  brink.  When  the  Master  is  there,  however,  the  place  becomes 
full,  to  his  eyes,  of  the  most  wonderful  and  delightful  things,  the 
relation  of  which  never  tires  him  who  tells  or  him  who  listens, 
and  would  be,  by  itself,  occupation  for  the  longest  life.  For  what 
books  were  ever  made  large  enough  for  the  things  which  might  be 
written  of  every  animal,  every  creeping  thing,  every  flower,  every 
blade  of  grass  in  that  ditch  ?  And  when  lie  stands  upon  the 
“  Roman  Gamp  ”  on  the  top  of  the  hill  the  wind  whispers  to  him 
that  great  secret  of  nature,  only  comprehended  beyond  the  ways  of 
man — the  brook  down  below  has  already  revealed  it  to  him — that 
“  there  never  was  a  yesterday,  and  there  never  will  be  to-morrow, 
and  it  is  all  one  long  to-day.”  lie  is  like  Solomon,  because 
it  has  been  given  to  him  to  speak  with  understanding  of  trees,  and 
of  beasts,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things.  And  if  by  the 
“sons  of  Mahol”womay  understand  other  botanists,  observers, 
naturalists,  entomologists,  bird-men,  flower-,  wood-,  and  tree-men, 
then  is  Mr.  Jefferies  doubly  like  the  wise  King,  for  he  is  wiser 
than  all  of  them. 

He  calls  his  new  book  a  “  Fable  ” ;  the  title  is  bewildering, 
for  we  cannot  discover  in  what  sense  it  is  a  fable.  When  the 
wolf  picks  a  quarrel  with  the  lamb  in  order  to  make  a  meal 
off’  him,  that  is  a  fable,  and  we  know  what  the  story  means ; 
when  the  fox  cries  sour  grapes,  we  know  what  that  means, 
too,  without  being  assisted  by  the  commentator.  But  we 
cannot  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  fable  before  us.  The 

*  IVood  Magic.  A  Fable.  By  Richard  Jefi’eries,  Author  of  “The 
Gamekeeper  at  Home,”  “  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County,”  &c.  2  vols. 
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story  is  as  follows.  Kapchack  is  in  love.  The  wasps  and  flies 
buzz  the  news  about ;  the  robins  and  wrens  tell  each  other:  the 
cows  go  “  booing  ”  the  extraordinary  intelligence  from  field  to 
held ;  the  trees  whisper  it ;  the  heron  flies  into  the  air  and  crie3 
it  to  all  four  winds.  Kapchack  is  a  magpie,  and  the  king  of  every¬ 
thing,  birds,  trees,  creatures  of  all  kinds ;  he  is  an  old  magpie,  and 
has  been  king  so  long  that  nobody  knows  when  he  began  to  reign. 
He  has  lost  one  eye,  and  the  other  eye  is  disfigured  by  the  falling 
out  of  the  feathers;  his  tail  is  no  longer  what  it  was;  he  is  a 
dreadful  tyrant  and  lives  in  an  apple-tree,  where  he  is  supposed 
to  have  a  great  treasure  hidden  away ;  everybody  fears  and  hates 
him,  but  nobody  dares  to  say  so  except  the  rebellious  Choo  IIoo, 
the  wood-pigeon.  Many  animals  would  make  better  lungs,  but 
they  cannot  agree  among  each  other,  so  that  Kapchack  is  unmo¬ 
lested.  And  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  youngest  and  love¬ 
liest  of  the  Jays.  There  is  a  solemn  assemblage  of  the  birds, 
attended  also  by  the  Mouse,  the  Fox,  the  Weasel,  and  the 
Stoat,  to  protest  against  an  alliance  so  unnatural.  But  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  to  carry  the  remonstrance  to  the  king. 
Meantime,  Choo  Hoo,  the  rebel,  has  marshalled  an  immense  army 
of  wood-pigeons,  and  is  flying  to  meet  the  royal  troops.  There  is 
fighting,  and,  by  a  lucky  chance,  Kapchack  is  victorious.  But  at 
the  moment  of  his  triumph  he  is  shot  by  an  old  gentleman  whose 
love  story  had  long  ago  been  brought  to  a  sad  end  by  the  thefts  of 
the  KiDg  Magpie.  Then  the  Fox  is  elected  king,  and  by  a  crafty 
treaty,  which  seems  to  give  the  wood-pigeons  all  they  want,  makes 
peace  with  Choo  IIoo.  There  are  abundant  digressions,  incidents, 
and  episodes  in  this  story,  but  this  is  the  bald  narrative.  What 
does  it  moan  P  Is  there  any  hidden  allegory  of  Turkey  and 
Russia  ?  Are  we  to  consider  it  a  fable  for  all  mankind,  showing 
how  the  most  powerful  sovereign  may  be,  in  reality,  a  mere  wind¬ 
bag  of  pretence  and  feebleness  P  Is  it  a  lesson  in  the  necessity 
for  union,  or  in  the  art  of  governing,  or  the  duty  of  honesty,  or 
the  uselessness  of  mere  talk,  or  the  vanity  of  all  things  ?  For  it 
will  do  equally  well  for  any  of  these  things.  In  truth,  the  story 
of  Kapchack  is  tedious,  and  may  be  passed  by.  Fortunately  it 
only  occupies  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  rest  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  a  little  boy,  the 
son  of  a  fitrmer,  who  is  called  Sir  Bevis.  This  very  praiseworthy 
boy  roams  about  the  woods  and  beside  the  brook ;  he  knows  the 
language  of  every  creature,  and  they  all  talk  to  him ;  he  is  not  a 
pattern  boy  at  all ;  he  flies  into  rages,  throws  stones  at  the  Swallow, 
quarrels  with  the  Squirrel,  is  deceived  by  the  Weasel,  climbs  into 
the  tallet — of  course  everybody  knows  what  a  tallet  is — takes 
moorhen’s  eggs  from  the  rushes,  hunts  the  hens  with  a  stick,  and 
goes  into  the  mud  dabbling  for  loach.  One  morning  he  goes  out  and 
finds  the  Weasel  caught  in  a  trap.  The  prisoner  begs  for  liberty 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  in  reality  a  most  useful  animal,  who  kills 
rats.  The  Mouse  implores  Sir  Bevis  not  to  let  him  free  ;  he  has 
not  only  destroyed  the  young  mice,  but  also  eaten  the  partridge’s 
eggs 

“  And  a  very  good  thing  I  did,”  said  the  Weasel.  “  Do  you  know  what 
would  have  happened,  it'  I  had  not  taken  them  ?  I  did  it  all  for  good,  and 
with  the  best  intentions.  For  if  I  had  left  the  eggs  one  more  day,  there 
was  a  man  who  meant  to  have  stolen  them  all  hut  one,  which  he  meant  to 
have  left  to  deceive  the  keeper.  If  he  had  stolen  them,  he  would  have 
been  caught,  for  the  keeper  was  watching  for  him  all  the  time,  and  he 
would  have  been  put  to  prison,  and  his  children  would  have  been  hungry. 
So  I  ate  the  eggs,  and  especially  I  ate  every  bit  of  the  one  the  man  meant 
to  have  left.” 

“  And  why  were  you  so  particular  about  eating  that  egg  ?  ”  asked 

Bevis. 

“Because,”  said  the  Weasel,  “if  that  egg  had  come  to  a  partridge  chick, 
and  the  chick  had  lived  till  the  shooting-time  came,  then  the  sports¬ 
man  and  his  brother,  when  they  came  round,  would  have  started 
it  out  of  the  stubble,  and  the  shot  from  the  gun  of  the  younger 
would  have  accidentally  killed  the  elder,  and  people  would  have  thought 
it.  was  douc  to  murder  him  for  the  sake  of  the  inheritance.” 

Sir  Bevis  lets  this  glib-tongued  Weasel  free;  the  next  day  be 
meets  the  Hare,  who  is  weeping  for  her  leveret  murdered  by  the 
Weasel.  Then  Sir  Bevis  tries  to  kill  him,  but  in  vain,  and  it  is 
while  he  is  endeavouring  to  kill  this  murderer  and  deceiver  that  he 
talks  with  the  Brook,  with  the  Squirrel,  and  the  Wind,  who 
teach  him  a  great  quantity  of  useful  things.  The  Squirrel  tells 
him  about  the  trees,  how  full  of  malice  are  the  elms,  how 
trustworthy  is  the  oak,  how  tricky  is  the  horse-chestnut,  how  every¬ 
thing,  even  a  common  Hint,  has  the  power  of  doing  mischief,  and 
therefore  must  he  guarded  against.  The  Brook  talks  to  him  about 
herself : — 

“Sbmetimes  I  sing  about  the  sun,  who  loves  me  dearly,  and  tries  all  day 
to  get  at  me  through  the  leaves  and  the  green  flags  that  hide  me  ;  he 
sparkles  on  me  everywhere  he  can,  and  does  not  like  *me  to  be  in  the 
shadow.  Sometimes  I  sing  to  the  Wind,  who  loves  me  next  most  dearly, 
and  will  come  to  me  everywhere,  in  places  where  the  sun  cannot  get.  Be 
plays  with  me  whenever  he  can,  and  strokes  me  softly,  and  tells  me  the  things 
lie  has  heard  in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills,  and  sends  down  the  leaves 
to  float  along,  for  he  knows  I  like  something  to  carry.  Fling  me  in  some 
leaves,  Bevis,  dear. 

“  Sometimes  I  sing  to  the  earth  and  the  grass;  they  are  fond  of  me,  too, 
and  listen  the  best  of  all.  I  sing  loudest  at  night,  to  the  stars,  for  they 
are  so  far  away  they  would  nototherwise  hear  me.” 

“But  what  do  you  say  ?  ”  said  Bevis  ;  but  the  Brook  was  too  occupied 
now  to  heed  him,  and  went  on. 

“  Sometimes  1  sing  to  the  trees  ;  they,  too,  are  fond  of  me,  and  come  as 
near  as  they  can  ;  they  would  all  come  down  close  to  mo  if  they  could.  They 
love  me  like  the  rest,  because  I  am  so  happy,  and  never  cease  my  chaunt- 
ing.  If  I  am  broken  to  pieces  against  a  stone,  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least ; 
I  iaugh  just  the  same,  and  even  louder.  When  I  come  over  the  hatch,  I 
dash  myself  to  fragments  ;  and  sometimes  a  rainbow  comes  and  stays  a 
little  while  with  me.  The  trees  drink  me,  and  the  grass  drinks  me,  the 
birds  come  down  and  drink  me  ;  they  splash  me,  and  are  happy.  The 


fishes  swim  about,  and  sonic  of  them  hide  in  deep  corners.  Round  the 
bend  I  go,  and  the  osiers  say  they  never  have  enough  of  me.  The 
long  grass  waves  and  welcomes  me  ;  the  moorhens  float  with  me ;  the 
kingfisher  is  always  with  me  somewhere,  and  sits  on  the  bough  to  see  his 
ruddy  breast  in  the  water.” 

She  remembers  when  the  hippopotamus  used  to  splash  about  in 
her  bed  ;  when  the  hills  were  differently  shaped  and  she  was  a 
broad  river ;  when  people  came  to  her  banks  and  danced  on  the 
grass,  singing  songs  without  words,  like  her  own ;  it  was  yesterday 
— ten  thousand  years  ago — a  single  second  ago  ;  everything  is 
almost  the  same ;  and  the  world  is  as  young  as  ever  it  was. 
And  as  for  the  Wind  it  gives  the  child  a  lesson  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  the  Brook.  Sir  Bevis  asks  why  the  sun  is  up  there, 
and  which  way  does  he  go  when  he  sinks  beyond  the  wood,  and 
who  lives  up  there,  and  are  they  nice  people,  and  who  painted  the 
sky  P  These,  the  Wind  tells  him,  are  silly  questions  asked  by  people 
who  live  in  houses.  We  begin  about  this  time,  which  is  the  last 
page  hut  one,  to  believe  that  we  have  found  the  meaning  of  the 
fable,  and  that  the  impertinent  Kapchack  has  only  been  introduced 
in  order  to  darken  the  meaning  and  set  those  who  are  unworthy 
to  divine  the  truth  ou  a  wrong  scent.  For  the  Wind  goes  on  : — 

“  IIow  can  they  know  anything  about  the  sun  who  are  neve  r  out  in  the 
sunshine,  and  never  come  up  on  the  hills,  or  go  into  the  woods  ?  How  can 
they  know  anything  about  the  stars  who  never  stopped  on  the  hills,  or  on 
the” sea,  all  night  ?  How  can  they  know  anything  of  such  things  who  are 
shut  up  in  houses,  dear,  where  I  cannot  come  in  ? 

“  Bevis,  my  love,  if  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  sun,  and  the  stars 
and  everything,  make  haste  and  come  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you,  dear.  In 
the  morning,  dear,  get  up  as  quick  as'  you  can,  and  drink  me  as  I  come¬ 
down  from  the  hill.  In  the  day  go  up  on  the  hill,  dear,  and.  drink  me 
again,  and  stay  there  if  you  can  till  the  stars  shine  out,  and  drink  still 
more  of  me. 

“  And  by-and-by  you  will  understand  all  about  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  stars,  and  the  Earth  which  is  so  beautiful,  Bevis.  It  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful,  you  can  hardly  believe  how  beautiful  it  is.  Do  not  listen,  dear,  not 
for  one  moment,  to  the  stuff  and  rubbish  they  tell  you  down  there  in  the 
houses  where  they  will  not  let  me  come.  If  they  say  the  earth  is  not 
beautiful,  tell  them  they  do  not  speak  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  their  fault, 
for  they  have  never  seen  it,  and  as  they  have  never  drunk  me  their  eyes, 
are  closed,  and  their  ears  shut  up  tight.” 


LETHBRIDGE'S  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.* 

“  milE  English  student,”  says  Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  Lectures  on 
J-  Modern  History,  “  unless  determined  by  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  will  have  no  difficulty  iu  seeing  that  European  history 
should  he  preferred  to  Oriental  or  colonial.”  This  was  delivered 
forty  years  ago  before  an  Oxford  audience,  and  we  need  not  waste 
time  in  proving  that  there  i3  a  large  and  an  increasing  class  of 
Englishmen  to  whom  some  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of 
Indian  history  is  fully  as  important  as  a  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  But  we  should  not  send  beginners  to  Mr.  Leth¬ 
bridge's  little  volume.  The  subject  is  so  gorgeous,  the  periods  are 
so  lull  of  change,  the  names  and  dynasties  are  so  perplexing,  that 
the  outlines  of  a  period  which  ranges  between  the  first  Aryan  im¬ 
migration  and  the  Imperial  proclamation  at  Delhi  could  only  be 
imparted  through  this  volume  by  the  worst  process  of  cramming. 
Yet,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  manual,  it  possesses  a  real  value.  We 
donotallude  to  laborious  students  and  staff  officers  who,  after  study¬ 
ing  the  works  of  Marshman,  Kaye,  Thornton,  Mill,  and  others,  are 
in  need  of  a  book  of  reference  to  refresh  their  memories  as  to 
places  and  dates.  But  politicians  of  all  classes  and  men  of  inde¬ 
pendent  means,  who  now  cross  the  Indian  Ocean  as  their  great¬ 
grandfathers  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  will  find  here  a  portable 
handbook  which  will  give  them  just  what  they  want.  And  yet 
Mr.  Lethbridge’s  production  rises  above  the  rank  of  a  guide-book  or 
gazetteer.  He  has  acted  judiciously  in  describing  India  as  it  now 
is  before  he  tells  us  about  India  as  we  found  it.  The  first  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  are  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  climate  in 
which  an  Englishman  will  have  to  live,  the  races  he  has  to  govern, 
the  languages  he  will  have  to  speak,  and  the  administration  which 
he  will  have  to  carry  on  and  improve.  And  we  can  fairly  say 
that  it  would  not  he  easy  to  select  any  annual  report  out  of  those 
issued  periodically  by  the  Governors  of  Presidencies  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  packs  together  so  much  authentic  in¬ 
formation  and  which  embraces  so  wide  an  area.  Some  of  the 
statements,  from  their  compulsory  brevity,  may  appear  question¬ 
able  or  one-sided ;  a  few  are  erroneous ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
topics  are  well  selected  and  well  arranged.  Recourse  has  been 
had  to  the  latest  revelations  of  the  official  mind  and  to 
the  most  recent  utterances  of  philologists  and  scholars ;  some 
experience  of  official  life  in  India  has  taught  Mr.  Lethbridge 
the  proper  significance  of  native  terms  and  phrases  which  it 
nii"ht  be  hazardous  to  handle  without  a  little  special  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  we  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  any  one  to  go  to  this  volume  in  order  to  begin  Indian 
history,  we  can  gather  from  it  how  and  where  that  history 
may  be  studied.  The  great  historian  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  in  his  last  utterance  on  his  favourite  study,  gives  advice 
which  a  student  would  do  well  to  follow.  “  Keeping  the  general 
history  which  he  has  been  reading  as  his  text,  and  getting  from  it 
the  skeleton,  in  a  manner,  of  the  future  figure,  he  must  now  break 

*  A  Short  Mu.nv.al  of  the  History  of  India;  with  an  account  of  India, 
as  it  is :  the  Soil,  Climate,  Productions,  People,  Races,  Administration,  Sfc, 
By  Roper  Lethbridge,  M.A.,  C.I.E.,  Press  Commissioner  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  formerly  Principal 
of  Kisbnagur  College.  London  :  Macmillan  A  Co.  i88x. 
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forth  excursively  to  the  right  and  left,  collecting  richness  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  from  the  most  various  sources.’’  By  those  who 
so  pursue  historical  studies,  a  manual  can  be  used  with  advantage 
and  credit. 

We  shall  just  note  a  few  instances  where  Mr.  Lethbridge’s 
statements  seem  to  us  at  issue  with  right  readings  or  conclusions 
generally  accepted.  The  navigation  of  the  Ilooghly  above  and  below 
Calcutta  though  intricate,  hardly  justifies  the  censure  that  “  it  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  ports  in  the  world.”  Somehow,  in  spite 
of  the  James  and  Mary  shoal,  the  Rungafulla  flat,  Bibi  Domingo’s 
hump,  and  the  Protean  vagaries  of  a  shifting  channel,  an  enormous 
mass  of  shipping  gets  to  and  away  from  Calcutta  in  safety  every 
year.  Mr.  Lethbridge  speaks  more  to  the  point  when  be  shows 
that  good  water  and  a  complete  system  of  drainage  have  of  late  years 
materially  reduced  the  death-rate  in  thatcity.  It  may  be  doubted, 
too,  whether  complete  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  opinion  that 
Indian  manufactures  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  that  they  re¬ 
quire  nothing  but  English  capital  for  their  development.  A  whole 
essay  might  be  written  on  the  physical  and  moral  obstacles  to  any 
such  glorious  commercial  triumph.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Mr.  Lethbridge  should  resist  using  the  cant  phrase 
about  Bengal  districts  being  “  as  large  as  Yorkshire.”  Every  now 
and  then,  as  a  variety,  they  are  reduced  to  the  “  size  of  Suffolk.” 
But,  in  truth,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  subdivisions  in  very 
many  districts,  to  the  halving  of  such  huge  counties  as  Tirhoot  and 
Rajamundry,  and  to  increased  facilities  of  communication  by  road 
.and  rail,  the  average  area  of  vague  magisterial  jurisdiction  has 
been  much  reduced.  There  are  few  places  in  Bengal  or  the  Doab 
which  are  more  than  twenty  miles  from  a  magistrate  or  “  the 
joint,”  or  “  the  deputy  ”  ;  and  admirable  County  or  Small  Cause 
Courts  are  now  found  elsewhere  than  in  Calcutta  itself.  Then, 
when  Mr.  Lethbridge,  in  his  account  of  the  castes  of  natives,  says 
that  “  most  syces,  or  grooms,  are  Mohammedans,”  he  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  this  duty  is  discharged  by  a  very  considerable 
number  of  low-caste  Hindus,  who  drink  like  fishes  and  will  eat 
almost  anything.  To  go  back  to  Manu,  whose  laws  are  described 
ns  very  rude,  but  not  cruel,”  we  think  we  could  adduce  instances 
from  the  detailed  code  of  that  remarkable  lawgiver  which  would 
go  a  good  way,  even  in  Ireland,  to  sustain  a  charge  of  cruelty. 
Brahmans  are  by  Manu  doubtless  treated  with  exceptional  tender¬ 
ness,  whatever  crimes  they  commit ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  adul¬ 
teresses  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  while  the  adulterer  is 
tied  to  a  bed  of  hot  iron — Damien's  bed  of  steel — or  mutilations  for 
theft,  or  the  slitting  of  the  tongue  of  a  Sudra  who  happens  to  use 
bad  language  to  a  Brahman  ?  The  zoology  is  briefly  told  but  gene¬ 
rally  accurate.  The  wild  buffalo  is,  however,  found  in  other  places 
besides  the  Sunderbunds  and  the  Himalayan  Terai  or  malarious 
tract  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Large  herds  of  these  animals  used 
to  roam  about  the  grassy  plains  of  Central  and  Lower  Bengal,  and 
not  thirty  years  ago  a  herd  of  two  hundred  of  them  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  northern  parts  of  Mr.  Lethbridge’s  own  district 
of  Kishnagur  or  Nuddea.  But  agriculture  and  sporting  magis¬ 
trates  and  planters  have  much  thinned  these  noble  animals,  though 
splendid  specimens  are  still  shot  in  the  province  of  Assam.  We 
take  exception  to  one  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Punjab 
king  who  met  Alexander  on  the  J  helium  “  Porus,”  says  the 
author,  “  seems  to  have  been  simply  the  Greek  spelling  of  a 
common  name  Purusha,  the  man  or  hero,  just  as  the  Persian 
Dcirwesh  (the  kiDg)  became  Darius,  and  the  Keltic  Bran  became 
Brennus.”  Leaving  the  Kelts  alone,  we  observe  first  that  Darwesh 
in  Persian  means  “  poor,”  “  indigent,”  and  has  no  connexion 
with  kings.  The  Greek  Darius  is,  however,  generally  held  to  be 
a  mere  elongation  of  Dara,  “  one  who  holds  fast,”  “  a  pos¬ 
sessor,”  “a  sovereign.”  The  Persians  not  infelicitously  applied 
this  term  to  Alexander  himself,  as  “  Dara-i-Rum,”  the  Darius 
of  Rome.  As  to  Porus,  the  original  name  must,  obviously, 
be  sought  for  in  some  term  or  title  familiar  to  Hindus  at 
all  times.  Now  purusha,  to  this  day,  is  used  to  denominate 
the  male  sex  or  the  living  principle.  Colloquially,  man  and 
woman  are  now  spoken  of  as  stri-purush.  The  idea  of  a  native 
Raja  of  pith  and  power  being  designated  in  the  camp  two 
thousand  years  age  as  sa  purusha,  “  that  male,”  is  one  that 
could  only  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  some  bewildered 
and  blundering  pedant,  utterly  ignorant  of  active  and  practical 
life.  Porus,  Mr.  Lethbridge  does  add,  is  derived  by  some  autho¬ 
rities  from  Paurava,  the  descendant  of  Puru  the  sixth  monarch 
of  the  Lunar  race.  And  this,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  an  intelligible 
and  acceptable  explanation  of  the  Greek  name.  Mr.  Lethbridge 
can  hardly  have  read  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  with  attention  or 
he  would  have  recollected  the  lexicographer's  indignation  on  find¬ 
ing,  in  an  index,  “  Milton,  Mr.  John  ” ;  nor  would  the  Doctor’s 
wrath  have  been  mollified  had  he  foreseen  that  his  friend  and  co¬ 
temporary  would  ever  be  described  in  any  history  at  all  as  “  a 
famous  orator  named  Burke.”  But  Mr.  Lethbridge  seems  to  have 
an  affection  for  this  phrase.  Sir  Walter  Gilbert  is  toned  down  to 
a  “  brave  English  general  named  Gilbert.”  When  we  add  that  many 
Anglo-Indians  would  demur  to  the  description  of  Lord  Auck¬ 
land  as  a  man  of  “  great  abilities,”  we  have  done  with  criti¬ 
cism  and  may  congratulate  the  author  on  his  general  immunity 
from  serious  blunders. 

Reverting  to  the  structure  and  chief  aim  of  the  work,  a  student 
will  gain  from  the  maps  and  the  introductory  chapter  some 
leading  ideas  to  assist  him  in  estimating  the  true  value  of 
Hindu  traditions  and  legends  and  appreciating  the  historical 
memoirs  of  Mohammedan  annalists.  While  three  enormous  tracts 
of  Northern  and  Easti  n  India  are  watered,  respectively,  by  the 


Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Brahmaputra  and  their  affluents,  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  Central  and  Southern  provinces  is  provided 
for  by  the  range  of  hills  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  known  as  the 
Western  Ghauts.  This  chain  forces  such  large  streams  as  the 
Wurda,  the  Wyngunga,  the  Krishna,  the  Koleroon,  and  the  Tunga- 
bhadra  to  flow  from  west  to  east,  instead  of  precipitating  them¬ 
selves,  after  a  brief  course,  into  the  Indian  Ocean  near  which  they 
rise.  This  physical  fact,  added  to  the  existence  of  similar  ranges 
of  mountains  that  traverse  India,  and  to  the  consequent  forma¬ 
tion  of  plateaus  of  different  elevations,  confers  the  charm  of 
variety  and  picturesque  beauty  on  less  known  parts  of  our  Empire 
and  on  native  States  of  every  size  and  quality.  Here,  we  have 
still  to  deal  with  scanty  populations,  dense  forests,  and’  aborigines 
of  strange  speech  and  primitive  manners,  who  live  by  hunting 
and  exist  where  ordinary  Hindus  would  die  of  fever  or  ennui. 
It  also  explains  the  irresistible  advance  of  Aryan  conquerors  over 
the  Punjab  and  the  upper  Ganges,  and  the  establishment  of 
powerful  dynasties  at  such  well-known  places  as  Ilastinapura, 
Ayodhya,  Ivanauj,  and  Oujein.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  the  plains 
of  Upper  India  were  ever  at  a  remote  period  occupied  by  purely 
aboriginal  tribes,  these  races  with  their  rude  weapons  had  no 
chance  on  level  ground  .against  invaders  from  the  north,  nurtured  in 
a  more  bracing  climate  and  already  boasting  of  chariots,  armour, 
and  coats  of  mail.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  savage  kings  in 
their  fastnesses,  known  to  Hindu  poets  as  Rakshasas,  Dasyus, 
Asuras,  and  generally  of  black  complexions  and  demoniacal 
natures,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  could  make  any  resistance  to 
multitudes  who  had  Brahmans  for  their  priests  and  lawgivers,  and 
Kshatriyas  for  their  commanders  and  kings.  Hence,  also,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  Hindu  civilization  took  a  long  time  to  reach  the 
Deccan,  and  to  erect  those  splendid  structures  which  are  still  the 
wonder  and  boast  of  districts  of  Madras.  Mr.  Lethbridge  thinks, 
and  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  old  legend  of  aid 
given  by  Sugriva  and  Hanuman  the  monkey  kings,  to  Rama, 
conceals  an  alliance  between  the  Aryan  invader  and  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  heis  quite  justified  in  deducing 
the  custom  of  polyandry  from  one  precedent  in  the  Mahabharata 
when  Draupadi  became  the  wife  of  the  five  Pandus.  The  legend,  as 
told,  is  that  the  brothers,  on  arriving  at  home,  said,  “  Mother,  we 
have  brought  you  alms”  (bhiksha);  to  which  the  old  lady  replied, 
“  Then  share  it  among  you.”  And  though  the  speaker  was  hor¬ 
rified  at  discovering  the  real  state  of  things,  she  agreed  with  her 
sons  that  Draupadi  must  become  the  wife  of  them  all.  The  late 
Mr.  II.  II.  Wilson,  as  we  remarked  in  a  review  of  Colonel  Mar¬ 
shall’s  Todas ,  inferred  from  this  ghastly  legend  that  the  practice 
did  prevail  in  the  Himalayas  and  even  in  the  plains  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Mahabharat.  King  Drupada,  the  father  of  the  bride, 
seems  to  have  had  a  holy  horror  of  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
collapse  of  the  original  Aryans  after  several  centuries  of  comparative 
splendour  and  prosperity  when  assailed  by  energetic  and  intolerant 
Mohammedans  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  All  early  invaders  came 
from  the  north,  as  has  been  often  observed ;  and  a  few  centuries 
of  isolation,  excessive  heat,  and  priestcraft  would  render  Hindus, 
however  brave  constitutionally, wholly  unequal  to  cope  with  vigorous 
iconoclasts  who  had  already  carried  the  green  flag  over  all  Asia, 
and  a  good  deal  of  Europe  and  Africa  besides. 

Mr.  Lethbridge  further  brings  out  the  utter  inability  of  the 
earlier  Mohammedan  dynasties  to  keep  their  whole  empire  toge¬ 
ther.  The  Lieutenants  or  Viceroys  seized  on  capitals,  established 
kingdoms,  coined  money,  and  proclaimed  independence.  Even 
Hindu  Rajahs  again  came  to  the  surface  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  it  was  left  for  the  lineal  descendants  of  Timur  to  overrun 
Northern  India,  and  penetrate  Bengal  and  the  Deccan.  A  dis¬ 
possessed  Hindu  might  have  reflected  with  grim  satisfaction  that 
very  few  of  his  conquerors  could  really  boast  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  perform  the  legendary  ceremony  of  the  Aswamedha,  or 
horse  sacrifice.  This  was  the  symbol  of  wide  supremacy,  and  a  correct 
and  spirited  account  of  it  is  given  in  p.  151.  From  the  traditions  of 
the  Mahabharata  and  the  pageant  of  an  effete  Mogul  sovereignty  at 
Delhi,  it  is  natural  to  turn  to  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title 
by  the  Queen  of  England.  Mr.  Lethbridge  wisely  avoids  making 
deductions  and  moral  reflections,  and  confines  himself  as  much  as 
possible  to  figures  and  facts.  But  two  conclusions  force  themselves 
on  us  as  we  close  the  book  ;  one,  that  all  Englishmen  should  unite 
in  a  firm  determination  to  retain,  at  all  hazards,  a  dependency 
which  has  cost  us  so  much  to  acquire  and  where  we  are  doing  a 
necessary  work ;  and  the  other,  that  our  supremacy  in  India  will 
never  really  be  endangered  by  Pathan,  Kelt,  Slav,  or  Cossack,  a3 
long  as  we  can  rely  on  keeping  the  command  of  the  sea. 


THE  NEW  VIRGINIANS.* 

ENGLISH  people  who  think  of  seeking  their  fortunes  as 
agriculturists  in  Virginia  should  read  The  New  Virginians. 
They  will  never  cease  to  be  grateful  to  us  if  they  accept  our  advice. 
In  the  first  place,  they  will  be  much  entertained  by  a  very  lively 
and  diverting  book;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  will  leave 
Virginia  alone.  The  author  of  The  Nero  Virginians,  who  must 
be  a  more  or  less  learned  lady,  as  she  has  written  the  Private  Life 
of  Galileo,  is  also  a  woman  of  her  hands.  Living  in  a  Virginian 
farm  with  her  brothers,  she  did  almost  all  the  household,  and  a 

*  The  New  Virginians.  By  the  Author  of  “  Junia,”  “  Estelle  Russell,” 
& c.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1880. 
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great  deal  of  the  field,  labour  of  the  establishment.  She  dug  deep  I 
pits  wherein  to  plant  trees;  sho  was  dairymaid,  cook,  gardener, 
and  tailor.  She  herded  the  shiftless  and  mendacious  tribe  of  negro 
servants,  and  she  spoke  to  the  enemy,  even  the  mean  white,  in  the 
gate.  She  arose  early,  at  five  o'clock,  and  late  took  rest,  spending 
a  combative  day  in  improving  nature's  prospects,  and  restoring  an 
anarchic  corner  of  Virginia  to  something  like  order.  She  kept  a 
good  heart,  enjoyed  her  laborious  life,  laughed  at  the  myriad 
discomforts  of  Virginian  existence,  and  got  more  fun  than 
annoyance  out  of  her  bearish  and  uncivilized  neighbours.  Thus 
it  is  plain  that  she  was  no  croaker,  no  discontented  and  repining 
tine  lady.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her  pluck  and  good-humour,  our 
author  draws  such  a  series  of  pictures  of  Virginia  that  most 
English  people  would  prefer  to  emigrate  to  the  Transvaal,  and 
trust  to  the  uncovenauted  mercies  of  our  conquerors  in  that 
country. 

If  any  one  wants  briefly  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
Virginia,  we  may  say  that  almost  everything  is  the  matter  with 
it.  The  land  is  exhausted  ;  the  people,  black  and  white,  have 
carried  casualness  to  the  perfection  of  a  fine  art,  and  their 
ignorance  of  how  to  live  is  stupendous.  Labour  is  dear  and 
abjectly  worthless.  Provisions  are  hardly  to  be  obtained,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  existence  are  made  “  cheap  and  nasty  ” 
for  the  Southern  market.  The  nastiness  is  much  more  mani¬ 
fest  than  the  cheapness,  which  would  be  considered  ruinously 
expensive  in  England.  After  some  experience  of  Virginia,  our 
author  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  American  part  of  Marlin 
Chuzzlexuit  is  no  caricature.  “  To  my  mind  it  reads  like  a  literal 
transcription  of  facts.”  13ut  we  must  give  a  few  details  of  the 
distressful  conditions  of  “  old  Virginny.” 

The  author,  with  her  party,  a  brother,  and  another  lady,  landed, 
one  hot  June  morning,  at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia.  The  prominent 
citizens  were  all  on  the  wharf,  watching  the  steamer  being  un¬ 
loaded.  One  prominent  citizen  very  gracefully  presented  the  fair 
stranger  with  a  flower,  a  calycanthus.  From  the  description  of 
this  blossom,  we  gather  that  a  calycanthus  would  be  a  nice  flower 
to  sit  up  all  night  with.  But  Virginia  is  not  rich  in  such  ameni¬ 
ties.  Norfolk  was  a  collection  of  shanties  and  tumble-down 
wooden  houses,  painted  to  resemble  granite.  The  English  party 
took  “  the  cars  ”  and  went  “  up  country.”  They  did  not  prefer 
“  the  cars  ”  to  our  system.  “  If  there  happens  to  be  a  lunatic  [or, 
perhaps,  a  ‘•'countryman”]  on  board,  I  would  rather  be  in  an 
American  car;  else,  I  prefer  the  English  compartment.”  In  the 
ladies’  cars  spittoons  are  gracefully  arranged  at  every  two  or  three 
seats.  Here  the  free  Virginians  chew  tobacco  and  make  use  of  the 
spittoons.  The  landlord  of  a  “  quiet  family  hotel,”  in  the  intervals 
of  spittooning,  asked  our  author,  his  guest,  whether  she  had  left 
her  beau  behind,  or  brought  him  with  her.  A  frank  and  insatiate 
curiosity  about  beaux  is  a  feature  in  the  conversation  of  Virginia’s 
foremost  families.  By  the  way,  in  case  we  forget,  the  Virginian 
expession  for  shopkeeping  is  “  entering  public  life.”  This  is  a 
pleasing  example  of  the  pride  of  Virginia,  which  appears  to  be  an 
■elaborate  compound  of  democratic  impudence  with  aristocratic 
pretension.  Near  the  settlement  of  our  author  was  a  lady 
named  Robertson,  much  looked  up  to  because  she  claimed 
descent  from  “  The  Earl  of  Scotland.”  A  gentleman  averred  that 
he  was  the  real  Earl  of  Mar,  and  another  believed  himself  to  be 
a  British  nobleman  “kep’  out  of  his  own,”  because  he  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  some  one  who  had  once  been  knighted.  An 
old  peerage,  which  had  been  pushed  into  a  corner  of  one  of  our 
author's  trunks,  was  gratefully  borrowed,  and  read  with  pious 
interest.  “One  lady  who — her  income  averaging  about  5 1.  per 
annum,  is  chiefly  supported  by  gifts  from  the  Freemasons — said 
she  would  rather  go  without  milk  all  her  life  than  see  her  daughter 
milk  a  cow.”  Every  one  is  too  proud  to  work;  the  very  negroes 
suddenly  “  allow  that  they  don't  feel  like  washing,”  or  digging,  or 
whatever  their  task  may  be,  and  loaf  off  to  the  nearest  whisky 
shop.  There  are  exceptions,  and  the  author  knows  “  one  pretty 
girl,  who  rose  every  morning  at  four,  milked  the  cows,  got  break¬ 
fast  ready,  with  muffins  or  hot  rolls,  made  the  parlour  and  dining¬ 
room  tidy,  and  got  herself  neatly  dressed,  coiffure  and  all,  by  the 
time  her  parents  were  downstairs.'  This  she  did  all  last  summer, 
because  their  cook  had  a  week’s  holiday  given  her,  and  “  did 
not  feel  like  coming  back  for  four  months.”  The  author  had 
to  do  all  the  serving  that  was  needed,  because  a  white  serving- 
woman,  if  engaged,  would  have  demanded  to  be  treated  like  one 
of  the  family,  would  have  tried  to  flirt  at  breakfast  and  dinner 
with  the  men  of  the  house,  and  would  have  borrowed  bonnets 
and  shawls  from  the  ladies.  Mixed  with  this  freedom  of  manners 
is  the  most  shameless  habit  of  begging  everything,  from  whisky  to 
tar,  from  bread  to  flower-seeds  and  roots,  and  wood  to  make  a 
bab3’’s  coffin.  The  neighbours  of  the  English  settlers  used  their 
stores  as  Robinson  Crusoe  used  his  invaluable  wreck,  as  a  ready 
and  inexpensive  supply  of  all  necessaries. 

To  return  to  the  order  of  events.  The  English  settlers,  driven 
by  dirt  and  vermin  out  of  the  hotels,  penetrated  by  an  impossibly 
bad  road  into  the  country.  Even  to  the  eye  of  a  lady  the  land 
looked  impoverished,  used  up.  The  adventurers  settled  with  tho 
brother  “  A.,”  who  had  already  been  for  some  time  in  Virginia, 
and  they  built  a  house  after  the  manner  of  the  country.  The 
author  learned,  after  many  failures,  to  make  bread,  and  also 
acquired,  with  pains  and  labour,  the  still  more  difficult  art  of 
making  butter.  Then  the  farming  brothers  began  to  im¬ 
prove  their  estate,  which  was  “  subdued  some  ”  by  agri¬ 
culturists  who,  in  the  past,  had  taken  many  crops  out, 
and  put  nothing  in.  They  learned  that  a  return  of 
five  bushels  for  one  was  thought  very  good  business,  and  they 


might  hope  for  as  much,  “  unless  the  chinch  bug  gets  in,  and  then 
—why  you  might  as  well  plough  it  under.”  Mo3t  of  the  cleared 
land  is  so  impoverished  tiiat  you  can  do  nothing  for  it  by  sowing 
a  crop  of  clover  and  turning  it  under  green.  The  soil  will  not  take 
clover.  But  the  land  of  our  author’s  farm  was  not  so  poor  but 
that  it  would  sprout  peas.  So  they  sprouted  pea3,  and  bought  a 
little  manure,  and  were  thankful.  The  neighbours  did  nothing  in 
farming  without  consulting  the  moon,  and  one  somewhat  dilatory 
husbandman  declared  that  he  would  not  plant  his  potatoes  “  till 
the  moon  was  square.”  No  mean  whites  were  above  what  the 
author  calls  “this  degrading  superstition.” 

Snakes  and  “  bugs”  of  all  size3  are  among  the  minor  drawbacks 
of  life  in  Virginia.  Flowers,  for  people  who  like  them,  somewhat 
temper  the  troubles  of  existence.  Our  English  settlers  had  heard 
that  winter  was  a  mere  sham,  and  that  no  warm  dresses  were 
necessary.  They  were  therefore  surprised  by  a  “cold  snap,”  in 
which  the  rivers  were  frozen  so  hard  that  carts  could  cross  on  the 
ice.  By  the  middle  of  March  the  weather  had  become  so  hot  that 
it  was  possible  to  work  in  the  garden  only  in  the  early  morning. 

The  condition  of  Virginia,  or  rather  of  that  part  of  it  described 
by  our  author  (for  we  cannot  believo  that  the  whole  country  is 
so  woebegone)  is  the  direct  result  of  slavery  and  of  the  war.  The 
whites  got  into  indolent  Southern  habits, and  despised  labour;  the 
negroes,  as  they  are  no  longer  obliged  to  work,  naturally  work  as 
little  as  possible.  They  enjoy  very  copious  religious  privileges, 
and  we  quote  the  latest  thing  in  hymns: — 

Right  away  to  hebben  on  do  in — gine ! 

Right  away  to  hebben  on  de  in — gine  ! 

All  culled  folks  aboard  dis  train — 

All  oullud  folks  aboard  dis  train. 

Go  ’way  white  folks,  no  place  for  you, — 

All  darkies  come  aboard. 

Right  away  to  hebben  on  de  in — gine! 

As  to  the  old  state  of  things  before  the  war,  the  author  gives  one 
story  of  “  a  female  Legree  ”  and  her  son,  so  hideous  that  we  do 
not  care  to  quote  it.  The  English  settlers  had  a  servant,  “Aunt 
Caroline,”  who  had  been  the  slave  of  the  female  Legree.  Here  i3 
one  of  her  anecdotes : — 

“  W — ell,  you  see,  ole  Mis’,  she  like  dat.  She  always  keep  de  folks  goin’ ; 
an’  if  dey  didn’t  go,  she  whip  mn.  Now  you  see  dat  ar  Dick,  her  youngest 
son,  him  what  took  de  horse,  I10  was  always  whippin’  de  folks  roun’.  I 
seen  him  goin  de  woed,  an’  cut  him  a  big  new  hickory-stick,  an’  cut  you  about 
with  it,  like  if  you  was  one  of  deni  ar  steers,  lie  was  mighty  bad,  he  was  ; 
jes,  like  his  ma’.  She  always  throwing  somethin’  at  you.  Once  she 
throw  de  carving-knife  at  Sally,  an’  it  stuck  in  dat  chile’s  hip,  I  tell  you. 
You  all  say  Sally  ain’t  no  ’count.  All  you  wouldn’t  be  no  ’count  nuther, 
if  you’d  been  beaten  about  and  jumped  on  like  dat  chile  was.” 

We  add  one  other  specimen  ot  the  tender  mercies  of  the  old 
Missus : — 

“  She  throw  one  0’  my  chil’en  on  de  lire,  ’cause  it  always  cried.” 

“  Now  that  is  too  horrible.  Do  you  mean  me  to  believe  that  ?  ” 

“  You  needn’t  if  you  don’t  like,”  pays  aunt  Caroline.  “  I  was  this  a-way. 
I  out  ploughin’,  an’  dat  baby  wan’t  peart,  an’  want  to  be  missed  an’ 
tended  ;  an’  it  was  always  cryin’,  an’  ole  Mis’  get  so  mad  with  it,  one  day 
she  throw  it  onde  fire;  an’  when  1  come  in,  dat  baby  hack  all  burnt.  Den 
sho  send  for  ole  Dr.  Chetwynd.  an’  I10  found  out  she  throw  dat  chile  on  de 
lire.  Den  he  say  he  never  come  to  de  house  no  mo’ ;  he  won’t  go  to  de 
house  whar  dey  burns  up  de  folks.” 

“  And  the  baby  died  ?  Wasn’t  it  dreadful,  aunt  Caroline  ?  ” 

“Oh,  I  got  no  time  to  think  ’bout  it !  ” 

We  trust  that  Aunt  Caroline  had  the  servile  vice  of  mendacity  ; 
but  this  Virginian  lady  was  no  worse  than  the  Roman  women 
mentioned  by  Juvenal.  The  author  naturally  disbelieved  in  the 
possibility  of  a  negro  like  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom  ;  but  she  was 
assured  that  such  men  were  not  unknown.  But  they  were  so 
highly  valued  as  overseers  and  stewards,  that  only  by  very  bad 
luck  could  they  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  so  careless  of 
his  cattle  as  the  Northerner — Legree. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  describes  the 
feeling  which  existed,  and  still  exists,  between  North  and  South. 
The  New  York  Tribune,  during  the  war,  declared  that  the 
Southerners  “  must  not  return  to  peaceful  and  contented  homes. 
They  must  find  poverty  at  their  firesides  and  see  privations  in  the 
anxious  eyes  of  mothers  and  the  rags  of  children.”  Many  examples 
are  given  of  the  pillage  and  extortion  of  the  Northern  invaders. 
“  Such  is  the  appearance  of  war,”  as  the  New  Zealand  proverb 
goes.  When  the  abolitionists  tried  to  get  up  a  servile  insurrection 
in  May  1863,  they  tried  to  tamper  with  Generals  Itosecrans  and 
Garfield.  But  these  gentlemen  refused  to  allow  the  South  to 
become  “  St.  Domingo  multiplied  by  a  million.”  And  President 
Lincoln,  being  appealed  to  by  General  Garfield  and  General 
Rosecrans,  said  that  “  the  North  could  not  afford  it.”  The  author 
thinks  that  the  South  cannot  afford  to  be  governed  by  the  negro 
vote.  We  fancy  that  no  readers  of  her  book  will  care  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  that  of  the  Virginians,  still  less  to  make  for  their 
children  a  home  in  an  unhappy  and  exhausted  province,  where  the 
climate,  in  the  long  ruu,  destroys  English  energy.  In  two  genera¬ 
tions  our  race  would  be  effete  in  India,  if  settled  permanently 
there,  and  Virginia  seems  as  surely,  though,  of  course,  far  more 
slowly,  to  ruin  the  qualities  of  Englishmen. 


BLAIR  ATHOL.* 

LAIR  ATHOL,  which  made  its  appearance  appropriately  in 
the  week  before  the  Derby,  is  a  sporting  novel  with  a  moral 
purpose.  To  quote  from  the  prelace,  “  the  object  is  to  show  in 

*  Blair  A  thiil.  By  “  Blinkhoolie,”  Author  of  “The  Tale  of  a  Horse,” 
&e.  Chapman  &  Hall  (Limited).  i88r. 
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these  pages,  however  feebly,  that  the  love  of  a  good  horse,  so  far 
from  being  hartful,  may  even  serve  to  keep  a  man  straight  in  life, 
and  certainly  in  the  racing  world.”  The  moral  is  a  variation  on 
the  more  general  idea  as  to  the  influences  of  the  love  of  a  good 
woman,  and  it  may  possibly  recommend  itself  to  the  ingenuous 
youth  who  shrinks  from  the  trammels  and  responsibilities  of 
matrimony.  But  we  may  suggest  that  it  has  its  dangers  and  must 
he  liable  to  abuse.  The  judgment  of  the  novice  can  hardly  he  in¬ 
fallible  in  a  pursuit  where  the  most  wary  veterans  are  mystified ; 
and  how  will  it  be  if,  being  dazzled  by  meretricious  attractions,  he 
happens  to  set  his  affections  on  an  impostor  ?  Even  should  they 
be  bestowed  on  the  most  meritorious  of  objects,  he  may  love  not 
wisely,  but  far  too  well,  when  the  odds  are  that  his  passion  will 
take  the  practical  shape  of  backing  his  favourite  more  or  less  im¬ 
prudently.  The  best  of  horses  will  be  beaten  for  the  events  for 
which  they  were  regarded  as  moral  certainties  by  their  admirers  ; 
and  losses  on  the  turf  are  not  the  less  inconvenient  because  they 
came  of  the  failures  of  animals  of  irreproachable  character.  Nor 
are  doubts  of  the  kind  to  be  set  at  rest  by  fiction,  since  the  author 
may  arrange  his  facts  so  as  to  harmonize  with  his  theories. 
In  this  case,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  for  the  hero’s  devotion  to  Blair  Athol  is  that,  as  he 
was  set  upon  having  a  string  of  horses  in  training,  he  had  some 
animals  of  unimpeachable  strain  in  his  stable.  Certainly  if  the 
disposition  is  to  be  formed  by  an  early  and  virtuous  attachment, 
young  Master  Harry  Jollifi'e  gave  himself  every  chance.  There  never 
was  so  precocious  a  boy.  In  the  opening  chapter  the  curtain  rises 
upon  Langton  AVold,  where  Ilarry  and  a  chum  of  his,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  disreputable  old  tout,  have  gone  out  to  steal  a  sight 
of  the  horses  at  their  gallops.  Harry  at  that  time  is  aged  twelve; 
while  Tom  Blackburn,  his  companion  and  sworn  brother,  is  six 
years  his  senior.  But  Harry  is  thoughtful  far  beyond  his  age,  and 
talks  and  acts  with  airs  of  superiority,  not  to  say  of  swagger,  which 
Tom  placidly  puts  up  with  as  he  well  may ;  for  though  Tom  is 
no  fool,  we  are  told  that  Harry  has  been  in  the  way  of  helping  him 
in  his  studies,  and  the  “  young  ’un  ”  might  have  turned  out  an 
Admirable  Crichton  had  it  pleased  him  to  make  the  most  of  his 
versatile  talents.  Possibly  that  eventful  morning  was  the  turning- 
point  in  a  career  on  which  it  left  indelible  impressions.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  never-to-be-forgotten  spectacle  which  fired  his 
soul,  Harry  might  have  sunk  into  a  mere  plodder  at  the  Bar,  bound 
on  a  weary  pilgrimage  to  the  woolsack,  or  settled  clown  into  a 
matter-of-fact  statesman  contented  with  the  barren  triumphs  of 
St.  Stephens.  As  it  was — but  we  must  not  anticipate  or  spoil  the 
interest  of  a  sensational  story.  The  venerable  mentor  of  our  young 
friend  is  speaking  eagerly,  •  “  Here  they  come ;  now  watch  them 
closely.”  And  he  points  the  attention  of  the  excited  youngsters  to 
some  objects  advancing  in  the  distance.  There’s  the  old 
mare  Caller  Ou,  and  there’s  Borealis,  and  there’s  Blair  Athol. 
Now,  then,  look  out.”  Then  we  have  what  is  a  very  graphic 
and  realistic  description  of  the  going  of  the  three  famous  “  cracks  ” 
as  they  sweep  past  the  spectators.  They  are  gone,  and  Harry’s 
heart  is  with  the  “  bald-faced  chestnut.”  Already,  in  an  excess 
of  ardent  emotion,  he  is  experiencing  the  intoxication  of  blind 
hero-worship  ;  and  we  have  the  first  fruits  of  it  in  his  prompt 
decision  to  have  Blair  Athol  backed  for  the  approaching  Derby 
for  all  the  pocket-money  he  and  Tom  can  muster.  The  boys  go 
back  to  Newton  Vicarage,  where  Harry  is  studying  with  Tom’s 
father,  the  Vicar.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  knowledge  that  he 
has  first  made  things  safe  with  his  future  guardian  angel  at 
Langton  Wold,  we  should  have  fancied  that  Harry,  with  his 
strong  sporting  proclivities,  might  easily  have  been  trusted  to 
better  hands.  For  the  Vicar  is  just  the  stamp  of  divine  that  we 
expect  to  meet  in  a  sporting  novel.  He  is  “  a  clergyman  of  the 
good  old  school,  now  so  rapidly  becoming  extinct,”  an  excellent 
sportsman,  a  brilliant  shot,  a  first-rate  fisherman,  a  famous 
courser,  and  fond  besides  of  “  turning  up  on  his  cob  at  the  cover 
side.”  He  likes  his  bottle,  too,  and  is  beloved  in  his  parish.  But 
even  the  sporting  Vicar  would  hardly  have  indulged  the  young 
scapegraces  with  permission  to  run  up  to  town  in  the  Derby  week 
to  see  the  favourite  land  their  stakes.  So  they  wisely  take  French 
leave,  with  a  couple  of  hand-bags,  and  make  their  way  across 
country  to  York,  where  they  secure  return  tickets  for  London. 
So  far,  we  should  say,  according  to  the  popular  ideas  of  parents 
and  guardians,  Blair  Athol  has  hardly  kept  his  admirers  altogether 
so  straight  as  could  be  desired.  On  the  adventures  of  the  inno¬ 
cents  in  the  London  streets  we  need  not  enlarge.  On  the  whole, 
they  fare  better  than  they  deserve  ;  and,  after  being  fleeced  by  a 
benign-looking  old  professor  of  the  confidence  trick,  they  are 
taken  in  and  entertained  by  a  benevolent  publican.  They  are 
picked  up  on  the  course  by  a  young  cousin,  who  has  the  sense  to 
see  them  remitted  safely  to  their  friends ;  and,  as  Blair  Athol  has 
honourably  justified  their  confidence  in  him,  they  go  home  with  a 
handsome  sum  of  money  in  their  pockets. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  ere  we  meet  them  again.  Ilarry  has 
been  following  the  guidance  of  his  pole  star,  but  it  seems  to  have 
proved  somewhat  of  an  ignis  fatuus,  since  he  has  been  going 
crooked  rather  than  straight.  Alas  for  Blair  Athol’s  boasted  in¬ 
fluence  !  “  Master  Harry,  from  being  the  quiet,  good,  and  studious 
individual  he  at  one  time  gave  promise  of,  had  quickly  developed 
into  a  regular  hare-brained  youngster,  recognizing  no  will  but  his 
own.”  'though  in  robust  health,  he  has  succeeded  in  wheedling 
the  family  doctor  out  of  a  certificate  of  illness,  which  explains  his 
idling  at  tSaltoun-on-the-Sea,  in  place  of  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Rugby.  Nevertheless  “  Blair  Athol,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
still  his  idol,  and  as  time  went  on  the  pleasing-  recollections  of  the 


day  at  Epsom  seemed  to  gather  strength  and  sweetness,  so  that  the 
great  hero  of  that  day  was  continually  being  placed  on  a  still  more 
lofty  pinnacle  of  estimation.”  We  feel  that,  so  long  as  the  youth 
cherishes  such  ennobling  sentiments,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  lost.  And  just  as  we  are  inclined  to  despond  as  to  his 
future,  beneficent  Providence  gives  him  another  chance.  He  has 
a  happy  inspiration,  and  this  Rugby  schoolboy,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  comes  out  as  the  full-blown  master  of  a  racing  stable.  Not 
that  the  speculation  at  first  sight  appears  promising,  as  he  has 
been  grossly  swindled  in  a  wholesale  purchase  of  “cripples,” 
and  has  fallen  moreover  into  the  hands  of  a  raseally  trainer.  But 
when  he  subsequently  becomes  the  proprietor  of  some  of  the  stock 
of  Blair  Athol,  we  are  in  a  measure  reassured.  The  constancy  to 
the  pure  old  love  ought  surely  to  be  rewarded;  and  though  he  may 
experience  sensational  losses  and  disappointments,  his  Blair  Athol 
colts  or  fillies  must  pull  him  through  in  the  end.  So  it  proves, 
and  so  they  do ;  and  they  struggle  in  winners  by  sheer  pluck  and 
stamina,  though  bribed  and  intoxicated  jockeys  may  do  their  best 
to  throw  races  away. 

But  a  hero's  Platonic  adoration  of  a  horse  can  hardly  suffice  for 
a  latter-day  novel.  Harry  Jolliffe,  though  his  soul  is  in  the  stable, 
is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  the  fair  sex.  In¬ 
deed,  as  we  might  have  supposed,  in  the  precocity  of  his  affections 
he  is  little  behind  Lord  Byron  or  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  the 
many  other  geniuses  who  have  blossomed  prematurely.  The  boy 
whom  we  met  on  Langton  Wold  had  been  already  sighing  from  a 
distance  for  Tom  Blackburn’s  elder  sister,  who  was  only  seven 
years  older  than  himself.  But,  though  “  the  sweet  ladye  half  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  go  on,”  impressed,  as  we  may  believe,  by  his 
manly  assumption,  that  affair  had  come  to  nothing.  Now  at 
Saltoun  he  is  threatened  with  a  serious  and  more  suitable  passion, 
for  in  this  case  the  disparity  of  years  is  the  other  way.  He  is 
struck  at  a  concert  by  a  certain  Kate  Hamilton — partly,  perhaps, 
from  sympathy  of  affinities,  for  Miss  Hamilton  is  at  least  as  advanced 
for  her  age  as  her  admirer  had  been.  She  “  was  only  fourteen 
years  old,  but  a  complete  prodigy  for  her  age,  as  no  one  could 
have  guessed  her  at  less  than  seventeen.  .  .  .  Her  features  were 
simply  perfect ;  indeed  the  eyes  were  terrible  in  their  tremulous 
twinklings  of  mirth,  sentiment,  fun,  love,  and  mischief.”  With 
those  perfect  features  and  those  portentously  expressive  eyes  we 
should  have  supposed  the  young  lady’s  personality  had  been  un¬ 
mistakable.  Nevertheless,  Master  Harry  and  his  inseparable 
friend  Tom  go  hunting  another  young  lady  for  weeks,  in 
the  belief  that  she  is  the  veritable  Dulcinea.  Miss 
Jones,  the  subject  of  this  mistake,  was  only  too  ready 
to  be  courted  ;  but  the  youths,  with  a  modesty  for  which 
we  should  never  have  given  them  credit,  sheepishly  drew 
back  from  the  advances  they  invited.  This  bit  of  distraction  is  a 
mere  episode,  though  a  lengthy  one,  and  it  embraces  other- 
lengthy  episodes  in  turn — the  author  of  Blair  Atliol  is  strangely 
discursive — like  one  of  those  intricate  complications  in  ivory, 
carved  circle  within  circle  by  the  ingenious  Chinese.  The  mis¬ 
understanding  is  cleared  up  at  last  when  Harry  makes  acquaintance 
with  his  actual  inamorata.  That  pleasing  young  person  is  quite 
as  willing  to  be  wooed,  aud  as  ready  to  be  won,  as  the  inflammable 
Miss  Jones.  Having  secured  the  complicity  of  her  good-looking 
young  governess,  who,  being  delighted  to  do  a  little  bit  of  gentle¬ 
man-stalking  on  her  own  account,  has  fixed  her  fancy  on  Tom. 
Blackburn,  the  beautiful  Kate  Hamilton  determines  to  introduce 
her  admirer  to  her  family  dramatically.  The  girlish  device  is 
characterized  by  equal  originality  and  delicacy.  She  is  to  strike 
out  to  sea  when  she  leaves  her  bathing  machine,  and  pretend  to 
be  drowning.  The  adventurous  Harry  is  to  be  on  the  watch  and 
plunge  into  the  rescue.  This  he  does  accordingly,  though  at 
considerable  personal  risk,  for  although  the  young  lady  is  at  home 
in  the  water  her  admirer  is  not.  Kate  plays  her  part  to  perfection  ; 
Harry  manages  to  scramble  out  to  her  somehow,  and  as  he  raises 
in  his  small  but  muscular  arms  the  exuberant  form  draped  in  the 
clinging  bathing  dress,  with  an  innocent  absence  of  all  mauvaise 
honte,  she  breathes  into  his  ears  jests  appropriate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Thenceforward  and  through  the  last  two  volumes,  Kate 
and  Ilarry  play  the  leading  parts.  And  we  are  bound  to 
say  that,  in  his  relations  with  the  “  Blair  Athols,”  he  learns 
neither  subtlety  nor  guile,  nor  even  ordinary  worldly  wisdom. 
Horsey  men  are  generally  supposed  to  be  sharp ;  and  Harry, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  a  marvellously  intelligent  boy.  Yet, 
on  each  of  the  critical  occasions  of  his  life,  he  shows  him¬ 
self  stupidly  simple.  He  is  befooled  by  Kate  Hamilton  and 
her  match-making  mother,  who,  after  in  every  way  encour¬ 
aging  his  advances,  throw  him  over  because  they  believe  racing  has 
ruined  him.  Kate  marries  a  certain  Mr.  Lei’roy,  the  same  shrewd 
gentleman  who  had  swindled  Harry  in  his  first  racing  purchases, 
and  then  she  whistles  the  man  she  has  rejected  back  to  her.  We 
should  have  said  the  veriest  idiot  must  have  seen  that  the  dis¬ 
reputable  speculator  Lefroy  had  his  own  objects  to  serve  in  en¬ 
couraging  an  ostentatious  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  his 
“  friend.”  Yet  the  protege  of  Blair  Athol  walks  into  the  snares 
with  his  eyes  open,  entangling  himself  beyond  easy  extrica¬ 
tion  with  the  very  slightest  extraneous  assistance.  In  fact,  had 
Lefroy  been  plotting  for  a  divorce  with  substantial  damages,  he 
would  seem  to  have  overdone  the  thing,  for,  had  the  trust¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jollifi'e  had  the  sense  to  think  of  it,  he  might  have 
based  his  defence  on  connivance  and  condonation.  But  Lefroy’s 
game  is  different.  He  means  to  take  to  flight  that  he  may 
escape  a  prosecution  for  felony,  and  has  resolved  that  Harry 
shall  furnish  the  funds  for  giving  him  a  fresh  start  in  the  New 
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World.  Harry,  who  is  invariably  consistent  to  his  confiding 
nature,  yields  credence  to  the  most  tiimsily  transparent  falsehoods, 
and  mates  an  advance  of  500/.  on  unimpeachable  security  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Sea-sickness  enfeebles  Lefroy,  and  touches  his 
hardened  conscience.  He  remembers  a  tender  mother  and  her 
pious  instructions,  and — in  place  of  repenting,  he  shoots  himself. 
For  all  we  know,  Harry  would  have  married  the  wealthy  widow, 
and  undoubtedly  prepared  much  future  misery  for  himself.  But  a 
most  seasonable  visit  to  Blair  Athol  in  the  stables  of  the  Stud 
Company  at  Cobham  brings  him  suddenly  to  his  right  mind,  after 
half  a  lifetime  of  aberrations.  “  The  phantasms,  the  enshrouding 
miasma  of  moral  weakness  with  which  he  had  been  beset  were 
clearing  off  as  clouds  driven  by  a  rapid  gale.  .  .  .  Blair  Athol 
and  Blair  Athol's  manager  had  made  a  man  of  him  again— a  man 
with  a  strong  heart,  a  discerning  eye,  and  a  calm  will.  ’  ^  “  All 
this,”  the  author  adds,  “may  seem  incapable  of  belief.”  “Not  at 
all,”  we  are  inclined  civilly  to  answer.  Or,  at  all  events,  in¬ 
credible  as  it  may  be,  there  is  nothing  a  whit  more  extravagant  in 
it  than  in  the  plot,  characters,  and  incidents  of  the  novel  from  the 
first  chapter  to  the  last. 


THE  POLICE  CODE.* 

THE  metropolitan  policeman  who  thoroughly  masters  the 
manual  which  the  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations  has 
provided  for  him,  must  not  only  be  an  exceptionally  “  active  and 
intelligent  officer,”  but  will  acquire  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  a  magistrate  in  addition  to  his  own.  In  some  country 
places,  and  before  certain  local  Benches,  this  information  might 
conduce  to  the  public  welfare,  but  London  stipendiary  magistrates 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  safely  trusted  to  perform  their  functions  with¬ 
out  the  assessorship  of  Policeman  X.  The  notion,  however,  of 
furnishing  constables  with  a  handy  epitome  of  their  duties  and  of 
the  regulations  affecting  the  force  was  a  good  one,  and  the  public 
also  has  an  interest  in  the  information.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
perhaps,  that  such  a  work  should  display  much  literary  ability,  or 
that  it  should  be  of  a  very  entertaining  character,  and  yet  Mr. 
Howard  Vincent’s  manual  is  not  without  merit  even  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  A  great  part  of  it,  of  course,  consists  of  extracts  lrom  Acts 
of  Parliament,  for  the  style  of  which  the  author  is  clearly  not  re¬ 
sponsible  ;  but  the  parts  which  are  from  his  own  pen  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable.  The  model  chosen  has  apparently  been  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Mr.  Martin  Tupper’s  Proverbial  'Philosophy 
having  been  subsequently  studied  in  order  to  give  a  more  modern 
flavour  to  the  composition.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the 
maxims  laid  down  ;  their  morality  and  policy  are  beyond  question, 
and  we  would  suggest  that  they  should  be  prepared  as  illumi¬ 
nated  texts  and  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  various  police 
stations : — 

There  is  nothing  a  police  officer  should  more  studiously  avoid  than  argu¬ 
ment  ;  it  rarely  convinces  any  one  and  much  irritates  persons,  smarting 
under  some  real  or  imaginary  grievance. 

A  civil  question  will  frequently  elicit  a  courteous  answer  and  valuable 
information. 

A  constable  must  speak  the  truth  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

A  police  officer  who  keeps  his  own  counsel,  and  does  not  gossip,  or  divulge 
confidences,  will  have  plenty  of  informers. 

Every  minute  spent  in  education  is  a  sound  investment,  one  certain  to 
bear  fruit,  sooner  or  later,  besides  giving  constant  personal  satisfaction. 

Foreigners  should  be  invariably  treated  by  the  police  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  respect. 

The  metaphor  in  the  last  extract  but  one  is  somewhat  mixed,  but 
the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  thought  remain.  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent  has  more  to  say  on  the  all-important  subject  of  edu¬ 
cation  : — 


It  is  a  duty  every  police  officer  owes  to  himself,  to  advance  his  education 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  A  badly  educated  man  cannot  have  much 
hope  of  rising  to  a  superior  rank,  however  good  his  conduct.  Every  police 
officer  lias  many  opportunities  of  improving  his  education,  and  acquiring  a 
thorough  conception  of  his  duties.  If,  for  instance,  he  takes  this  manual, 
and,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  composes  questions  on  the  several  subjects, 
and  writes  down  the  answers  in  an  exercise  book,  and  then  learns  them  by 
heart,  he  will  practice  himself  in  writing  and  composition,  he  will  improve 
his  mem orj'  and  the  arranging  powers  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  will  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  criminal  law. 

If  tbe  officer  follow  this  advice,  be  will  also  learn,  among  other 
things,  to  disregard  the  subjunctive  mood,  to  punctuate  with  a 
pepper-box,  and  to  spell  necessity  with  two  c’s.  Perhaps  no  better 
educational  exercise  could  be  devised  than  to  analyse  and  interpret 
tbe  following  sentence  in  the  book  itself;  it  would  form  a  crucial 
test  of  tbe  intelligence  of  the  constable : — 

Letters  from  any  doubtful  source  should  be  invariably  replied  to,  through 
the  local  police,  begging  that  the  writer  may  be  acquainted  if  they  think  it 
desirable,  as  instances  are  not  wanting  of  police  knowledge  and  intentions, 
being  tested  by  confederates  pretending  to  have  been  duped. 

The  punctuation  of  tbe  original  is  carefully  reproduced,  but  the 
italics  are  our  own.  If  the  communications  of  the  police  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  this  character  there  is  little  ground  for  the  fear  expressed 
that  their  knowledge  or  intentions  will  be  made  too  public.  There 
are  a  few  other  passages  in  the  work  which  concern,  but  will,  we 
fear,  rather  perplex,  the  public.  This,  for  example,  is  not  void  of 
difficulty : — 

When  once  the  mind  of  an  officer,  is  made  up,  to  arrest  a  delinquent,  no 
must  not  be  asked  any  question,  without  a  strict  caution  that  the  answer 
may  be  used  against  him. 


*  A  Police  Code  and  Manual  of  the  Criminal  Law.  By  C.  E.  Howard 
Vincent,  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations.  London;  Cassell  &.  Co. 

1881. 


A  law-abiding  citizen  desirous  of  doing  his  duty  and  of  assisting 
the  police  on  every  occasion  may  well  ask  how  he  is  to  know  when 
an  officer’s  mind  is  made  up,  in  order  to  abstain  from  asking  him 
any  questions  ?  Or,  granted  that  he  has  perceived  the  needful 
indications,  and  does  ask  the  constable,  for  instance,  the  way  to  the 
nearest  cab-stand,  how  can  the  latter’s  answer  be  used  against 
him,  and  if  so  against  whom?  Even  without  the  commas  the 
language  is  mysterious ;  but,  with  the  pepper-box  punctuation,  it 
becomes  a  problem  to  which  that  of  “  Fifteen  ”  is  simplicity  itself. 

Mr.  Howard  Vincent  is  particularly  happy  in  his  illustra¬ 
tions  : — 

A  sends  B,  her  child,  five  weeks  old,  packed  in  a  hamper,  as  a  parcel  by 
railway,  to  C,  its  putative  father,  giving  directions  to  the  clerk  to  be  very 
careful  of  the  hamper,  and  send  it  by  the  next  train.  Although  the  child 
safely  reaches  its  destination,  the  mother  has  unlawfully  abandoned  and 
exposed  it. 

There  is  something  quite  idyllic  in  the  story  thus  suggested,  and 
we  feel  it  to  be  almost  an  injustice  that  A,  even  after  giving 
directions  to  the  clerk  to  be  very  careful  of  the  hamper,  should 
still  be  open  to  the  charge  of  unlawfully  abandoning  B.  But  then 
the  police  is  a  naturally  suspicious  body  and  apt  to  put  the  worst 
construction  on  people’s  motives.  This,  though,  is  only  as  it  should 
be,  for  we  have  recently  had  a  painful  experience  of  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  their  too  guileless  trust. 

“  Attic  Larcenies  ”  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  entries  in  the  work, 
and  prepares  us  for  a  pleasant  disquisition  on  the  criminal  classes 
of  ancient  Greece.  It  is,  after  all,  a  really  useful  hint  to  house¬ 
holders  concerning  a  frequent  means  by  which  burglaries  are  com¬ 
mitted,  and  against  which  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
Thieves  often  conceal  themselves  in  an  empty  house,  from  the 
attic  window  of  which  they  gain  access  to  the  attic  window  of  an 
adjoining  one.  When  an  alarm  of  such  an  occurrence  has  been 
given,  the  police  are  told  to  go  through  the  house  robbed  and  “see 
whether  tbe  thieves  have  dropped  anything,”  “  or  if  there  is  any 
trace  of  physical  injury  necessitating  application  at  a  hospital  or 
to  a  surgeon.”  Here,  again,  a  perplexing  question  arises  as  to 
what  physical  injury  a  house  can  sustain,  or  bow  application  at  a 
hospital  can  mend  matters.  The  passage  probably  means  that  the 
officers  should  see  whether  any  of  the  thieves  may  have  fallen 
through  a  convenient  skylight  or  otherwise  damaged  himself,  in 
which  case  he  will  probably  be  heard  of  at  the  nearest  hospital 
or  doctor’s  surgery.  Another  form  of  felonious  entry  is  called 
“  Portico  larceny,”  and  consists  of  climbing  up  the  portico  at  an 
hour  when  the  family  and  servants  are  not  likely  to  be  about. 
The  manual  considerately  adds — for  the  benefit,  we  presume,  of 
intending  thieves — that  “  entry  is  much  facilitated  in  summer  by 
the  windows  over  the  portico  being  left  open.”  Suspected  beggars 
are  to  be  watched  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  When 
they  have  entered  a  house  the  constable  is  to  cross  over  and  wait 
for  them,  “  their  mode  of  exit  will  probably  be  an  indication  of 
whether  they  have  stolen  anything.”  This  is  another  of  those  beau¬ 
tifully  suggestive  pieces  of  “  word-painting  ”  in  which  the  writer 
excels,  and  we  can  easily  conjure  up  the  picture  of  the  conscious 
criminal  stealing  off  mysteriously  with  a  large  parcel  and  a  bundle 
of  umbrellas,  while  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  police  marks  his  every 
move. 

Persons  dressed  as  chimney  sweeps  leaving  houses  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning  are  to  be  carefully  watched,  as  the  disguise 
has  been  utilized  to  favour  the  escape  of  burglars.  This  adds  an¬ 
other  element  of  horror  to  one  of  the  most  terrible  trials  of  the 
modern  householder,  the  sweep,  who  may  be  not  only  intent  on 
robbing  him  of  sleep  at  early  dawn  with  his  unearthly  cry,  but 
may  have  sinister  intentions  on  the  plate,  and  dirty  the  drawing¬ 
room  carpets. 

As  the  head  of  the  newly-reorganized  detective  branch  of  the 
force  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  Mr.  Howard  Vincent  thinks  of 
the  duties  of  an  ayent  de  surete.  It  appears  that  humility  and 
self-abnegation  are  among  the  most  requisite  qualities  : — 

Detective  officers  should  be  especially  guarded  against  the  arrogation  of 
individual  credit ;  and  if  they  have  any  information,  which  may  secure  the 
arrest  of  a  criminal,  they  should  communicate  it  to  the  officer,  who  is  placed 
in  a  position  to  work  it  out. 

They  should  be  watchful  against  taking  cases  away  from  each  other,  and 
especially  from  a  uniform  constable. 

But  above  all,  they  should  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  let  ten 
guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  person  should  be  appre¬ 
hended. 

The  next  clause  deserves  especial  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  “  plain-clothes  policeman  ”  betrays 
his  calling  and  purpose  quite  as  clearly  as  his  uniform  and  badge 
would  do : — 

Although  the  idea  that  a  detective,  to  be  useful  in  a  district,  must  be  un¬ 
known,  is  erroneous  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  as  he  is  then  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  honest  men,  who  would  help  a  known  officer,  and  others, 
it  is  nevertheless  highly  undesirable  for  detectives  to  proclaim  their  official 
character,  to  strangers  by  walking  in  step  with  each  other,  and  in  a  drilled 
style,  or  by  wearing  very  striking  clothing,  or  police  regulation  boots,  or 
by  openly  recognizing  constables  in  uniform,  or  saluting  superior  officers. 

Beyond  the  actual  instructions  to  police  officers,  the  work  calls 
attention  to  several  points  of  law  which  are  insufficiently  known, 
and  of  which  it  is  very  useful  to  remind  the  public.  Any  person, 
for  instance,  offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  stolen  property, 
and  implying  that  no  questions  will  be  asked,  is  liable  to  forfeit 
50/.  for  every  such  offence  to  any  common  informer  who  chooses 
to  sue  for  it ;  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  notice  are  equally 
liable.  The  criminal  classes,  too,  will  learn  with  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  interest  that  the  very  salutary  law  which  enacts  that 
prisoners  cannot  be  tried  again  for  any  offence  if  a  jury  has  once 
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acquitted  them,  do  matter  what  additional  evidence  is  obtained 
subsequently,  does  not  apply  to  prisoners  dismissed  by  magistrates, 
for  these  may,  if  necessary,  be  reappreheuded.  Ignorance  of  this 
may  lead  to  very  unpleasant  results,  and  a  case  in  point  occurred 
not  long  since  on  the  south-eastern  circuit.  A  farmer  had  been 
charged  with  having  set  tire  to  a  building  in  his  occupation,  with 
the  intention  of  defrauding  an  Insurance  Company,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  for  want  of  evidence,  whereupon  the  Insurance  Company 
paid  the  claim.  Elated  with  his  success,  and  burning  with 
virtuous  indignation,  he  insisted,  against  the  advice  of  his 
solicitor,  upon  bringing  an  action  for  false  imprisonment.  The 
Company  defended  this,  fresh  evidence  was  brought  to  light,  and 
the  farmer  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  live  years’  penal 
servitude. 

There  are  certain  omissions  in  the  work  which  occasionally 
give  rise  to  inaccuracies.  Thus  we  are  rightly  told  that  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  to  a  crime  is  liable  to  two  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  with  hard  labour  ;  but  it  is  not  stated  that  accessories  after 
the  fact  to  murder  may  be  kept  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for 
not  less  than  five  years,  and  that  in  any  case  the  accessory  may  be 
indicted  as  a  substantive  felon  and  punished  accordingly. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

UFIDIUS'S  apophthegm  that  our  virtues  lie  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  time  is  continually  illustrated  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  posthumous  reputation  of  great  men.  The  uniform  testimony 
of  history  reaches  the  ear  through  a  variety  of  mediums,  and  is 
affected  in  each  successive  age  by  a  new  set  of  prepossessions. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  Wallenstein  (i)  should  now  be 
more  favourably  regarded  by  his  countrymen  than  would  have 
been  possible  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  enigmatical  part  of  his 
career  comprehends  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  the  problem  is  his 
fidelity  or  treachery  to  his  Imperial  master.  Assuming  his  treason 
for  argument’s  sake,  it  would  have  wrought  good  to  Germany. 
However  self-interested  the  motive,  the  practical  result  would  have 
been  to  have  secured  religious  liberty  and  saved  fourteen  years  of 
civil  strife.  So  long  as  the  national  unity  remained  a  mere  ideal 
such  considerations  but  feebly  affected  the  general  estimate  of 
Wallenstein ;  now,  however,  that  Germans  have  actually  seen 
it  achieved  by  another  great  man  not.  too  particular  iu 
his  choice  of  means,  they  may  well  begin  to  speculate  whether 
Wallenstein  may  not  have  been  a  precursor  of  Bismarck.  Dr. 
Schebek  can  thus  rely  upon  a  favourable  audience;  for  he  is, 
in  fact,  only  telling  his  public  what  it  has  already  said  to  itself. 
It  is,  of  course,  needful  for  him  to  go  further,  and  prove  his  case 
by  documentary  evidence ;  and  in  any  other  country  than 
Germany  the  prolixity  which  he  has  found  or  conceived  to  be 
requisite  would  be  greatly  in  his  way.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  German  public  does  not  at  all  mind  five  hundred  octavo 
pages  of  the  largest  pattern  upon  Wallenstein  ;  the  question  will 
perhaps  rather  be  whether  everything  that  Dr.  Schebek  has 
brought  forward  is  really  relevant.  His  own  theory  is  that 
Wallenstein  was  undermined  during  his  life  and  calumniated 
after  his  death  by  the  Bohemian  Slawata,  whose  hand  he  discovers 
in  the  machinations  that  led  to  his  fall,  and  in  the  various  official 
and  semi-official  justifications  of  the  massacre.  In  his  own  view, 
Wallenstein  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  professions  of  his  desire 
to  crush  the  enemy,  always  acting,  however,  with  the  arriere 
pensee  of  obtaining  a  general  pacification  on  honourable  terms,  or, 
if  this  proved  impossible,  of  placing  himself  in  a  situation  to  lay 
down  his  command  without  danger,  and  retire  into  private  life 
with  dignity.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  his  minute  analysis  of 
all  the  documents  and  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  question ; 
and  indeed,  when  all  has  been  said,  the  impression  remains  that 
Wallenstein’s  conduct  is  an  enigma,  susceptible  of  many  inter¬ 
pretations,  and  that  the  choice  will  commonly  be  determined  by 
the  prepossession  of  the  interpreter  himself.  The  most  probable 
hypothesis  of  any  is  perhaps  that  of  simple  irresolution. 

In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Russian  Empire  the  reading 
world  may  well  feel  indebted  to  Herr  von  Loher,  already  favour¬ 
ably  known  by  his  account  of  Cyprus,  for  a  description  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  people  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  observation  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  at  once 
exact  and  entertaining  (2).  Herr  von  Loher  made  a  complete 
survey  of  the  part  of  the  country  most  easily  accessible  to  tra¬ 
vellers,  entering  it  by  way  of  Galicia,  visiting  Kief,  Charkov,  and 
the  Ukraine,  then  working  up  his  way  through  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  so  home.  The  results  of  his  observations  are 
partly  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  his  journey,  partly 
in  regular  and  well-digested  chapters  summing  up  the  special 
features  of  Russian  affairs  or  manners  by  which  he  has  been  prin¬ 
cipally  impressed.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the 
chapters  on  the  Old  Russian  party,  on  the  contrast  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Russians,  on  Russian  popular  poetry,  on  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  Nihilism,  public  instruction,  and  the 
national  ill-will  towards  Germany.  A  war  between  the  two 
nations  appears  to  him  by  no  means  beyond  the  limits  of  proba¬ 
bility,  and  he  speaks  of  the  levity  and  inflammability  of  the  Russian 
character  as  a  source  of  danger  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
neighbours  of  France  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  similar 

(1)  Die  Lusting  der  Wallenstein f rage.  Von  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek. 
Berlin:  Hofmann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Russlands  Werden  und  Wallen.  Von  Franz  von  Loher.  3  Bde. 
Lliinchen :  Ackermaun.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


phenomena  among  her  people.  The  existence  of  other  qualities  is 
acknowledged,  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  with  this  general  con¬ 
ception  ;  but,  admitting  the  Russian’s  frequent  energy,  tenacity, 
and  practical  ability,  Herr  Loher  nevertheless  holds  that  there  is 
great  vehemence  and  impressionability  beneath  his  apparently 
phlegmatic  and  inanimate  exterior.  This  external  torpor  seems  to 
be  gradually  passing  away  as  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
slowly  tends  to  the  creation  of  a  middle  class.  While 
the  less  industrious  and  intelligent  of  the  peasantry  are  re¬ 
lapsing  to  the  condition  of  labourers  above  which  they  were 
artificially  buoyed  by  the  old  system,  the  better  endowed  are 
gradually  becoming  small  independent  proprietors,  a  yeomanry 
who  will  cultivate  more  laud  than  absolutely  required  for  their 
owu  support,  and  will  be  able  and  anxious  to  educate  their 
children.  Herr  von  Loher  does  not  regard  the  Nihilistic  agi¬ 
tation  as  very  dangerous  to  the  social  edifice,  however  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  highly  placed  individuals.  To  be  reaily  formidable, 
it  must  ally  itself  with  the  fanatical  religious  sects,  an  improbable 
though  not  impossible  contingency.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Herr 
von  Loher  says,  excited  deep  discontent,  and  was  everywhere  re¬ 
garded  as  a  humiliation  for  Russia. 

Dr.  Koch’s  monograph  on  the  settlements  of  the  Franciscans 
along  the  Rhine  (3)  is  interesting,  not  so  much  with  reference  to 
its  special  subject  as  from  the  writer's  general  observations  on  the 
part  played  by  the  order  during  the  first  century  after  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  As  the  Benedictines  had  represented  the  secular,  and 
the  Dominicans  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  so  the  Franciscans 
expressly  represented  the  poor.  Their  adaptation  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  age  was  shown  by  their  astonishing  progress,  as 
well  as  by  the  delicate  commissions  with  which  the  Pope  found 
it  advisable  to  entrust  them.  Dr.  Koch  goes  considerably  beyond 
the  merely  topographical  or  antiquarian  point  of  view  of  their 
civilizing  influence  upon  the  Rhineland,  and  his  work  affords  an 
interesting  sketch  of  their  general  character  and  usefulness. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  financial  accounts  of  the  city  of 
Riga  (4)  should  be  very  lively  reading,  but  they  are  well  worth 
publishing  as  a  contribution  to  mediaeval  manners  and  legislation. 

Staub  and  Tobler’s  Dictionary  of  the  Swiss  Dialect  (5)  is  very 
full,  and  so  much  the  more  valuable,  as,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Jeremias  Gotthelf  and  other  popular  novelists,  this  patois  has 
obtained  a  certain  rank  in  literature. 

Herr  Julius  Rodenberg’s  visit  to  Belgium  (6)  on  occasion  of  the 
jubilee  of  the  national  independence  was  made  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  in  several  obvious  respects ;  in  others,  a 
visit  at  a  less  effusive  and  convivial  period  might  have  been  more 
profitable.  Welcomed,  caressed,  and  entertained  as  Herr  Roden- 
berg  found  himself  in  common  with  other  distinguished  foreign 
guests,  a  couleur  de  rose  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
was  inevitable.  We  feel  that  the  peculiar  anxieties  of  Belgium  are 
somewhat  glossed  over,  and  that  we  neither  hear  so  much  of  dis¬ 
cord  at  home  or  of  danger  from  abroad  as  we  might  if  Herr 
Rodenberg's  observations  had  been  made  before  or  after  his  picnic. 
In  literary  and  artistic  matters  his  judgment  is  more  independent, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  excellent  sketches  of  the  present 
condition  of  both  in  Belgium,  of  the  peculiar  aptitudes  of  the 
Flemish  and  Walloon  elements  of  the  population,  and  of  some  of 
the  eminent  men  whose  acquaintance  he  made,  especially  M.  Frere- 
Orban  and  Henri  Conscience. 

An  anonymous  narrative  of  a  tour  in  Greece  (7)  is  so  briefly  and 
pleasantly  written,  with  brief  but  adequate  notes  on  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  objects  of  inspection  and  the  best  way  of  seeing  them,  that 
it  is  very  likely  to  fulfil  the  author's  purpose  of  attracting  many 
other  tourists  to  follow  his  example. 

The  “  Foreigner's  ”  (8)  diary  of  travel  is  recommended  by  bright 
description  and  lively  style,  as  well  as  by  the  excellence  of  the 
object  to  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted.  A  further  recom¬ 
mendation  is  the  photographic  illustration  of  Palermo,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  other  celebrated  places  which  adorns  the 
book.  Our  tourist  encountered  no  remarkable  adventures  ;  but 
his  impressions  are  recorded  with  much  graphic  power,  and  his 
remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  countries  he  visited  indicate  an 
observer  of  penetration  and  good  sense. 

J.  II.  Lambert  (9),  a  Swiss  by  birth,  was  an  eighteenth-century 
philosopher  of  very  varied  accomplishments.  He  cultivated  both 
physics  and  metaphysics,  and  his  labours  present  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  those  of  Laplace  in  the  former  and  of  Kant  in  the  latter 
department.  Ilis  life  was  uneventful,  and  Herr  Lepisus’s  account 
of  him  is  mainly  confined  to  an  analysis  of  his  scientific  ideas. 

(3)  Die  friihesten  Niederlassungen  der  Minoriten  im  Rheingebiete.  Von 
Dr.  Adolf  Koch.  Leipzig:  Duucker  &  Hiunblot.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(4)  Die  Libri  Redituum  der  Stadt  Riga.  Nach  der  Originalhandschriften 
herausgegeben  von  J.  G.  L.  Napiersky.  Leipzig:  Duucker  &  Humblot. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Schweizerisches  Idiotikon.  Wurterbuch  der  schweizerdeutschen  Sprache. 

.  .  .  Bearbeitet  von  F.  Staub  und  L.  Tobler.  Frauenfeld  :  Huber.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Belgien  und  die  Belgier.  Studien  und  Erlebnisse  wahrend  der  Unah- 
hangigkeitsfeier  im  Sommer  1880.  Von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Berlin:  Paetel. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Ein  Winter  in  Griechenland ,  1879-1880.  Leipzig :  Teubner. 

London:  Nutt. 

(8)  Tagebuch  auf  Reisen  (Hicilien,  Athen,  Constantinopel)  herausgegeben 
zu  Gunsten  der  Bazaars  fiir  “  I'he  Foreigners  in  Distress.”  Von  einem 
•‘Foreigner  not  in  Distress.”  Loudon:  Kulckmann. 

(9)  Johann  Heinrich  Lambert.  Fine  Durstellung  seiner  hosmologisehen 
unit  philosopliischen  Leislungen.  Miinchen  :  Ackennann.  London:  Nutt. 
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The  correspondence  of  Papin  (io),  the  ingenious  Frenchman 
who  ranks  amon^  the  precursors  of  Watt,  affords,  as  published  by 
Dr.  Gerlaud,  a  lively  picture  of  the  sanguine,  indomitable,  and 
perpetually  unlucky  inventor.  Engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Hesse,  Papin  is  continually  producing  some  invention 
which  requires  but  a  trifle  to  make  it  perfect,  but  not  one  of  them 
seems  to  have  obtained  a  practical  result.  His  steam-engine  is, 
of  course,  infinitely  the  most  interesting  to  posterity  among  the 
various  exercises  of  his  ingenuity ;  more  attention,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  aroused  in  his  own  day  by  his  submarine  boat, 
and  a  plan  for  discharging  hand-grenades  by  means  of  a  pump. 
A  boat  designed  to  be  worked  against  the  current  was  confiscated 
as  an  infringement  of  the  monopoly  of  the  boatmen  of  Miinden; 
an  incident  which  has  given  rise  to  the  unfounded  claim  made  for 
him  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat,  which  he  him¬ 
self  expressly  contradicts.  Leibnitz's  and  Huygens’s  letters  to  him 
are  honourable  to  the  writers,  betraying,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the 
stiffness  natural  to  men  in  their  superior  position,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  genuine  interest  in  the  struggling  inventor,  and  a  sincere 
anxiety  to  be  of  service  to  him. 

The  third  volume  of  the  life  of  the  renowned  publisher  Brock- 
haus(u)  is  the  least  interesting  of  the  set,  and  is,  indeed,  of 
hardly  any  interest  whatever,  except  to  the  family  and  the  book 
trade.  The  historian  of  the  latter  in  Germany,  should  such  arise, 
may  find  a  good  deal  of  useful,  though  uninteresting,  material  in 
the  copious  details  here  vouchsafed  us  of  Brockbaus’s  lawsuits  and 
his  difficulties  with  the  censorship.  His  principal  antagonist  in 
the  former  was  Miillner,  the  fatalistic  dramatist,  known  to 
English  readers  as  the  butt  of  Carlyle’s  scathing  ridicule ;  the 
latter  class  of  difficulties  involved  him  in  relations  with  statesmen 
and  judicial  authorities,  which,  if  but  only  half  as  tedious  to  expe¬ 
rience  as  to  read  about,  may  well  have  contributed  to  his  prema¬ 
ture  death. 

Phocion  (12),  like  Wallenstein,  is  one  of  the  characters  of  his¬ 
tory  whose  appreciation  by  posterity  has  responded  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  political  opiuion.  In  monarchical  times  he  has  passed  for 
a  faultless  hero ;  when  Republicanism  has  been  in  fashion  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  disinterestedness  have  been  deemed  to  be  overbalanced 
by  the  lukewarmness  of  his  patriotism.  The  late  Professor 
Bernays  has  summed  up  the  case  with  his  accustomed  mastery, 
and  clearly  established  that  Phocion  is  entitled  to  all  the  admira¬ 
tion  due  to  a  honest  statesman  who  deliberately  carries  out  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  and  even  inglorious  course  of  action  from  an  overpowering 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  while  the  moral  courage  required  for  such  an  un¬ 
grateful  part  is  rare  and  admirable,  the  courage  that  sets  odds  at 
defiance  commands  more  of  the  world’s  admiration,  and  in  the 
long  run  renders  it  more  service.  Demosthenes  failed,  but  his 
example  has  been  an  invaluable  legacy  to  mankind;  while  the 
example  of  Phocion,  apart  from  his  personal  virtues,  can  only  be 
recommended  for  imitation  in  States  so  far  gone  in  decay  as  to  be 
beyond  profiting  much  by  any  example. 

Professor  von  Ihering  (13)  is  collecting  the  numerous  valuable 
essays  on  jurisprudence  which  he  has  contributed  to  periodicals 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Seven  of  these  are  contained  in 
the  first  volume. 

Dr.  Madvig,  known  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  Latin  philolo¬ 
gists,  has  condensed  the  results  of  a  life  of  study  into  a  picture 
of  the  internal  polity  of  Rome,  both  during  the  Republican  and 
Imperial  period  (14).  The  first  volume  is  divided  into  four 
sections,  respectively  comprising  the  original  divisions  of  the  Roman 
people  under  the  Republic,  the  machinery  of  popular  government 
and  election,  the  executive  power  at  the  same  period,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Empire.  The  second  volume  will  treat  of 
municipal  administration,  justice,  worship,  and  other  departments 
of  the  State  not  comprehended  in  the  account  of  the  Constitution. 
To  collect  so  many  particulars,  to  exhibit  them  in  their  proper 
connexion,  and  to  compress  the  whole  into  two  volumes,  requires 
a  union  of  erudition  and  insight,  and  an  energetic  grasp  of  the 
subject,  not  often  found  in  one  person,  but  which  Professor  Madvig, 
the  characteristics  of  whose  style  are  massive  force  and  business¬ 
like  directness,  seems  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  beautiful  story  of  Cupid 
■and  Psyche  (15)  is  a  fairy  tale  much  more  ancient  than  Apuleius, 
who  first  gave  it  literary  currency.  If  a  fairy  tale,  it  will  seem 
self-evident  to  many  that  it  must  also  have  been  a  solar  myth, 
.and  nobody  can  quarrel  with  Dr.  Zinzow  for  trying  to  work  out 
the  connexion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  learning  and  ingenuity 
fail  in  proving  Psyche  to  be  either  the  goddess  of  light,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  spring,  or  the  goddess  of  the  sea — for  his  theory  requires 

(10)  Leibnizens  und  Huygens'  Rriefwechsel  mit  Papin,  nebst  der  Bio¬ 
graphic  Papin’s.  Herausgegeben  von  l)r.  E.  Gerland.  Berlin  :  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

*(  1 1 )  F.  A.  Brockhaus.  Sein  Leben  und  Wirhen.  Von  H.  E.  Brock- 
haus.  Th.  3.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Nutt. 

(12)  Phukion  und  seine  neueren  Beurtheilen.  Von  Jacob  Bernays. 
Berlin:  Hertz.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Gesammelte  Aufs'atze  avs  den  Jahrbiichern  fur  die  Dogmatik  des 
heutigen  romischen  und  dcutschen  Privatrechts.  Von  K.  von  Ihering.  Bd.  2. 
Jena  :  Fischer.  London  :  Nutt. 

(14)  Die  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  des  Romischen  Staates.  Darge- 
stellt  von  Dr.  J.  N.  Madvig.  Leipzig  :  Teubner.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(15)  Psyche  und  Eros.  Ein  milesisches  M’archen  in  der  Darstellung  und 
Anffassung  des  Apulejus,  beleuchtet  und  avf  seinen  mythologischen  Zusam- 
mesihang,  Gehalt  und  Ursprung  zuruchgefiihrt.  Von  Dr.  A.  Zinzow. 
Halle:  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenbauses.  London:  Nutt. 


her  to  sustain  all  these  characters  by  turns — we  shall  bo  justified  in 
suspecting  the  soundness  of  other  and  more  plausible  attempts  to 
conuect  fairy  stories  with  primitive  theology.  Before  Dr.  Zinzow’s 
investigations  are  concluded,  Psyche  has  become  half  the  Pantheon, 
omnipresent  in  heaven,  earth,  aud  hell,  more  like  Southey’s 
Kehama  than 

The  latest-bom  and  loveliest  vision  far 
Of  all  Olympus’  faded  hierarchy. 

Cupid  is  identified  with  Pelops,  and  we  know  not  what  else.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Zinzow  has  made  the  same  mistake  as 
Apuleius  himself  in  endeavouring  to  extract  more  from  his  story 
than  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  that  he  could  have  saved  him¬ 
self  much  trouble  had  he  recognized  the  fact  that  it  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  independent  tales  which  had  originally  nothing 
in  common.  His  sketch  of  Apuleius  as  sophist,  priest,  and 
mystic  is  erudite,  but  contains  little  that  is  absolutely  new. 

Optimism  has  been  frequently  criticized  as  a  shallow  theory. 
Dr.  Duboc(i6)  probably  designs  to  refute  this  imputation  by 
demonstrating  that  an  optimistic  philosopher  can  be  as  profound 
as  his  neighbours.  It  would,  at  all  events,  be  charitable  to  impute 
such  consummate  obscurity  to  so  respectable  a  motive. 

Dr.  Raphael  Koeber(i7),  although  apparently  a  disciple  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartman,  advocates  the  cause  of  optimism  in¬ 
directly  by  contending  that  the  epithet  pessimistic  is  inapplicable 
to  a  theory  which  promises  the  ultimate  redemption  of  all  things. 

The  Rundschau  ( 1 8)  is  agreeably  varied,  with  the  conclusion  of 
C.  von  Syden’s  tale,  “  Was  macht  man  auf  Hohenstein  ?  ”  a  very 
thorough  study  of  Goethe’s  work  as  a  botanist,  with  pertinent 
illustrations  from  his  writings,  and  three  biographies  with  more 
or  less  of  a  political  character.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  account  of  Marquis  Wielopolski’s  attempt  to  reconcile  Poland 
with  Russia  during  his  brief  administration  of  the  former  country. 
Neither  Russians  nor  Poles  sincerely  desired  an  accommodation, 
and  Wielopolski’s  failure  became  the  ostensible  justification  of  the 
iron  system  of  repression  on  which  the  Russian  authorities,  the 
Czar  himself  excepted,  had  probably  determined  upon  from  the 
first.  The  concluding  part  of  Count  Thosz’s  entertaining  re¬ 
miniscences  contains  stirring  anecdotes  of  the  perils  he  incurred 
as  a  letter-carrier  in  the  Sadowa  campaign.  The  Hungarian 
national  character  is  all  the  more  graphically,  because  uncon¬ 
sciously,  portrayed.  “  Rhodia  ”  is  an  interesting  example  of 
Romaic  folklore. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Russische 
Revue  ( 19)  is  Professor  Bruckner’s  account  of  Catherine  II.’s  in¬ 
structions  to  the  Commission  charged  to  compile  a  code  of  laws. 
It  forcibly  illustrates  the  Empress’s  zeal  for  improvement,  at  least 
in  the  first  years  of  her  reign.  The  other  articles  are  chiefly 
geographical  or  commercial.  Nihilism  is  evidently  a  forbidden 
subject. 

(16)  Der  Optimismus  als  Weltanschauung  und  seine  religios-ethische 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  Gegenwart.  Von  Julius  Duboc.  Bonn:  Strauss. 
London  :  YVilliams  &  Norgate. 

(17)  Schopenhauer's  Erlosungslehre.  Von  Dr.  Raphael  Koeber.  Berlin  : 
Duncker.  London  :  Nutt. 

(18)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  7,  lift.  10.  Berlin :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(19)  Russische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fur  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Jahrg. 
io,  Hfte.  3-5.  St.  Petersburg :  Schmitzdorff.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦ - 

TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

RR/ETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM.”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PIIARAoII,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “ Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORfi  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily , Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 


Now  Open  daily.  Nine  to  Seven. 


Admission,  One  Shilling.  Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


/V  IVASOVSKY  EXHIBITION. — “COLUMBUS’S  SHIP 

-G*-  IN  A  STORM,”  “  COLUMBUS  LANDING  ON  SAN  SALVADOR,”  and  many 
other  interesting  works  by  AIVASOVSKY,  the  greatest  of  Russian  Artists.  Now  on  View  at 
the  PALL  MALL  GALLERY,  48  Pall  Mall.  Admission,  Is.,  from  Ten  until  Six. 


1NJATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  South  Kensington.— 

Open  daily,  excepting  Fridays,  and  always  Free.  Catalogues,  Historical  and  Descrip¬ 
tive,  prepared  by  George  Scharf,  F.S.A.,  are  now  ready,  price  Is.  Rules,  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Copyists,  may  also  be  had  on  application  at  the  Gallery. 


Q OUT II  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.— The  SPECIAL  LOAN 

^  EXHIBITION  of  SPANISH  and  PORTUGUESE  ART  is  NOW  OPEN-Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  free  ;  and  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  from  10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  on  payment  of  Sixpence — By  Order. 


TNTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  and  SANITARY  EXIIIBI- 

-L  TION.— OPENING  CEREMONY,  Royal  Albert  Ilall,  Saturday  (to-day),  July  16. 

The  President,  the  Right  lion.  Earl  SPENCER,  K.G.,  will  take  the  Chair,  at  4.30  i\m. 
supported  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Granville.  K.G.,  the  Right  Hon.  G.  Dodson,  M.P., 
Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.I.B. A.,  and  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Hungarian  Band  from  5.30  till  dii6k. 

Admission :  Opening  Day,  by  Season  Ticket,  5s. ;  after  Opening  Day,  Is.  From  Ten  till 
Seven. 

MARK  n.  JUDGE,  Secretary. 

All  Communications  to  be  addressed  South  Kensington,  London,  W. 


OWENS  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

BISHOP  FRASER  SCHOLARSHIP,  £40  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years.  The 
first  competition  for  this  Scholarship  will  take  place  about  October  11  next.  Candidates  must 
not  be  more  than  Twenty  years  of  age  on  October  1  preceding,  and  must  have  previously 
passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Victoria  University,  or  the  Matriculation  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  London  in  June  1881.  The  Examination  will  be  held  in  Classics  and 
Ancient  History.  The  Scholar  will  be  required  to  enter  on  a  Course. of  Study  at  Owens  College 
with  a  view  to  a  Degree  in  the  Classical  Honours  School  of  the  Victoria  University.  Further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


Malvern  college. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Tuesday,  September  27. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  APLEY 

(near  RYDE). 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  September  16. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE,  Head-Master  ;  or  the  Secretary,  The 
Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Rydc. 


(CHATHAM  HOUSE  COLLEGE.  RAMSGATE. 

A  Public  School  in  miniature.  Established  1809. 

Rev.  E.  G.  BANKS,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Head-Master. 

GENERAL  SCHEME.— To  provide  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  a  thoroughly  good  and 
liberal  Education  at  a  fixed  and  moderate  cost. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM — Framed  expressly  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  public  with  those 
of  a  private  school,  so  that  the  general  tone  and  arrangement  of  the  former  arc  supplemented 
by  the  personal  supervision  and  individual  attention  of  the  latter.  The  necessity  of  cramming 
after  leaving  school  is  thus  avoided,  for  all  the  Boys  (not  the  clever  ones  only)  are  made  to 
work. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. — To  prepare  Pupils  for  the  Universities,  the  Services,  the 
Professions.  Mercantile  pursuits.  To  specially  prepare  for  the  Scholarships  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties  or  the  Hospitals,  the  Indian  and  Home  Civil  Service,  entrance  to  the  Legal  or  Medical 
Profession.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  London  University  Matriculation,  &c. 

HONOURS  GAINED  are  many  and  varied,  including  lately  High  Wranglership,  Fourth 
Place  for  Woolwich,  Two  University  Scholarships,  &c. 

MODERN  DEPARTMENT.— Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  distinctive  features  of 
Modern  Education,  prominence  being  given  to  French,  German,  Chemistry,  Bookkeeping, 
Land  Surveying,  Drawing,  &c. 

THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  form  the  most  complete  and  handsome  range  of  private  school 
premises  in  England. 

THE  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  pronounced  by  eminent  Engineers  to  be 
perfect. 


(CHATHAM  HOUSE,  RAMSGATE.— JUNIOR  BRANCH. 

A  Preparatory  School  in  connexion  with  CHATHAM  HOUSE. 

BOYS  RECEIVED  from  Seven  years  old,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  for  entrance  either  to  the  Public  Schools  or  Chatham  House. 

DELICATE  BOYS,  and  those  leaving  home  for  the  first  time,  carefully  and  kindly  attended 
to  by  ladies. 

For  Terms,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Rev.  E.  GRIPPER  BANKS,  M.A. 


^TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  tor  Modem  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &e.  me.  Terms  50 
and  60  Guineas — Apply  to  the  Warden. 


PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL.  Langley  Place, 

BUCKS. 


LANGLEY, 


Mr.  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  time 
Composition  Master  at  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  LEONARD  B. 
KEYSER,  for  four  years  Assistant-Master  at  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrey’s,  Aldin 
House,  Slough,  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare 
for  entrance  on  the  Classical  or  Modern  side  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  for  the  Royal 
Navy. 


BOYS  are  also  especially  prepared  for  Junior  Scholarships  at  any  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Langley  Place  is  a  few  minutes’ walk  from  Langley  Station,' on  the  G.W.R. ;  is 
four  miles  from  Windsor  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Slough.  It  stands  on 
gravel  soil,  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  sanitary  arrangerrfbnts  are 
excellent. 


References  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  at  the  above  address. 


COUTH  KENSINGTON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

35  Hereford  Square,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W _ The  SONS  of  NOBLEMEN  and  GEN¬ 

TLEMEN  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  Eton  and  other  Public  Schools.  Careful  individual 
attention.  Special  care  of  young  Boys  just  leaving  home.  Experienced  Governess  for  young 
Pupils.  Head-Master— A.  S.  B.  SCOTT. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  AMESBURY  HOUSE,  Pa^e 

Heath,  BICKLEY,  Kent.-Ilev.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situated  in  a  charming  locality,  thirteen  miles 
from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  high-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football  ground, 
large  iron  playroom,  forming  gymnasium,  &c.,  two  Eton  lives-courts,  workshop,  dry  play¬ 
ground,  and  a  run  of  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  dry  gravel  path. 

The  soil  is  gravel,  and  all  the  Sanitary  arrangements  in  and  out  of  the  house  have  been 
uuder  the  special  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carfenteii,  of  Croydon. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  of  little  Boys  on  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  has  been  met  with,  several  open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no  single  case  lias 
a  Boy  failed  to  take  his  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fowle  is  well  known  by  his  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  School  Books, 
and  for  his  Eton  Greek  Readers,  written  by  special  request  for  that  School,  and  now  in  use  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors’,  & c.  Terms,  from  80  to  120  guineas. 


GT.  MARYLEBONE  and  ALL  SOULS’  GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL  (in  union  with  King’s  College'),  1  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W.— 
PUPILS  are  thoroughly  PREPARED  for  the  Public  Schools,  the  Universities, the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Local  Examinations,  and  for  the  Medical  and  Legal  Professions,  and  other  careers. 
Address,  The  Head-Mast&r. 


A  DERBYSHIRE  CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxon),  for  several 

years  a  successful  “Pass  Coach”  in  Oxford,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  preparing  for 

Oxford  or  Cambridge.  References  to  Parents  and  former  Pupils _ Address  (until  August  1), 

the  English  Chaplain,  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  Andermutt,  Switzerland. 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  MILITIA.  —  MORGAN 

*  *  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  staff  of  Graduates  in  Honours, 
prepares  PUPILS  for  the  above  Examinations.  References  to  Parents,  many  of  whom  have 
had  more  than  one  son  successful  at  this  establishment.—  50  Cornwall  Ruad,  Westbourne 
Park,  W. 


TCOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 


ARMY.  — 21  Berners  Street,  W.  —  Mr.  LAWRENCE  and 

-TV.  Mr.  IDLE,  with  a  competent  Start’,  PREPARE  for  all  ARMY  EXAMINATIONS. 
Militia  Lieutenants  receive  thorough  practical  and  theoretic  instruction  for  the  Competitive 
Military  under  Major  Robinson,  late  li.A.  For  terms,  references,  successes,  apply  at 
21  Berners  Street,  W. 


l^DUCATION.— GERMANY,  BONN-on-the-Rhine,  37  Baum- 

^  schuler  Alice.— The  Frtiulein  KUNDE  receive  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Home  comforts,  best  masters,  unexceptionable  references _ For  particulars  apply  to  the  above. 


EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

^  MEN. -THE  GRANGE,  Endcnich,  BONN-ON-TIIE-RHINE,  Germany.-Number 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Relined  English  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 
Governesses,  lligh-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references.—Apply 
as  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  Bremner. 


(GERMANY  (HEIDELBERG).— BOARDING  SCHOOL  for 

YOUNG  LADIES.  First-class  Education  and  instruction.  Especial  facilities  for 
languages.  Home  life.  Holidays  can  be  spent  in  School.  References,  Professor  Cassel,  of 
University  College,  London,  lo5  Adelaide  Road,  liaverstock  Hill.  Prospectus  from  the 
Principal  Frau,  Dr.  Lambeck. 


A  CAMBRIDGE  M.A.  (Young  and  Experienced)  desires  a 

PUPIL  or  PUPILS  for  the  Midsummer  Vacation  (the  month  of  August),  to  accompany 
him  on  a  Tour  to  the  English  Lake  District,  Scotland,  or  along  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  Special  advantages  offered  to  a  backward  Pupil.  Highest  references  given  and 
required.— Address,  Kappa,  care  of  Messrs.  Dawson  &  Sons,  121  Cannon  Street,  London.  E.C. 


T-TOLIDAY  PUPIL.— An  OXFORD  GRADUATE,  about  to 

take  charge  of  a  small  Country  Parish  on  the  Sussex  Downs  (near  Eastbourne). 
August  9— September  15,  wishes  to  Coach  backward  BOY  (or  Two  Brothers)  requiring  careful 
individual  attention.  Fond  of  teaching.  Good  references.— Address,  Rev.  M.A.,  Moffatt 
Rond,  New  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon. 


A  LIEUTENANT  in  the  NAVY,  aged  Thirty-four,  now  serving, 

desires,  on  his  retiring  from  the  service  shortly,  to  obtain  EMPLOYMENT.  Salary  of 
not  so  mueh  importance  as  occupation  compatible  with  the  position  of  a  gentleman.—Address, 
N.  B.  C.,  4  Beaumont  Street,  Murylcbone,  W. 


rPESTIMONIAL  to  JOHN  ERIC  ERICHSEN,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  recent  completion  of  Mr.  Erichsex’s  year  of  office  as  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  has  been  deemed  a  suitable  occasion  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  permanent 
Memorial  of  his  acknowledged  services  to  the  School  of  Medicine  of  University  College,  as 
well  as  to  Students  of  Surgery  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  accordingly  been  proposed,  at 
a  Meeting  of  Mr.  Eiuchsen’S  former  colleagues  and  pupils,  to  invite  CONTRIBUTIONS 
from  his  friends,  both  professional  and  others,  towards  the  expense  of  such  a  Memorial, 
including  a  Bust  to  be  placed  in  University  College. 

Subscriptions  to  the  “Erichsen  Memorial  Fund,”  not  to  exceed  Two  Guineas  in  amount 
may  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Marcus  Beck.  30  Wimpolc  Street,  London,  W.,  Honorary  Trea¬ 
surer  ;  or  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Meredith,  14  Old  Burlington  Street,  London,  W.,  Honorary 
Secretary. 


j  >  LINDNESS. — At  least  one-fourth  of  those  suffering  from 

Blindness  can  clearly  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  and  lenses 
imperfectly  adapted  to  their  sight.  Mr.  IIENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S..  Oculist  Optician, 
3  Endslcigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church),  can  bo 
personally  consulted,  and  his  improved  spectacles  supplied,  at  the  above  address  daily 
(Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted)  from  Ten  to  Four  :  Frida}rs,  from  Ten  to  Three.  Mr. 
Laurunee’s  engagements  at  various  institutions  prevent  him  from  being  personally  consulted 
at  any  other  time.  The  following  testimonials  will  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  work  of  Mr.  Laurance  in  adapting  his  improved  lenses  in  complicated  cases, 
where  the  knowledge  of  both  the  Oculist  and  Optician  is  required.  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
3  Manchester  Square,  London,  writes  :  “  I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London  without 
success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably  both  for  reading  and  walking.  The  clearness 
of  your  glasses  ns  compared  with  others  is  really  surprising.”  T)r.  C.  B.  Radcltff,  25  Caven¬ 
dish  Square.  W.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  writes  :  “Your  specta¬ 
cles  ure  highly  appreciated  by  me,  and  are  a  great  improvement  on  any  I  have  used.”  The 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  17  Victoria  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol,  writes  :  “  Henry  Lnurance’tJ 
spectacles  suit  me  better  than  any  I  have  had,  especially  for  reading  at  night.”  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Allicn,  M.A. ,  18  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hustings,  writes:  “Your  lenses  have  proved 
very  beneficial  to  several  members  of  my  family.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  late  Surgeon-Major, 
West  Essex,  writes  :  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so 
much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age.  Eighty-two.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.”  Mr.  Lnurance’s  pamphlet,  “  Spectacles  : 
their  Use  and  Abuse,”  containing  valuable  suggestions  to  those  requiring  optical  assistance, 
and  testimonials  from  upwards  of  two  hundred  oculists,  medical  gentlemen,  the  clergv.  magis¬ 
trates,  and  others,  sent  free  on  application.  No  charge  for  consultation.  Established  twenty- 
seven  years. 


T  ITERARY. — A  SHARE  in  an  established  and  highly 

successful  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  to  be  SOLD,  under  exceptional  circumstances*— 
Address,  F.  W.,  May’s  Advertising  Offices,  159  Piccadilly. 


WIMBLEDON  PARK  ESTATE.— FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

*  LAND  for  SALE,  in  large  or  small  Plots,  according  to  situation.  Free  Conveyances, 

Roads  and  Sewers  made.  760  acres  remaining  to  select  from _ Apply  to  the  Resident  Agent, 

Mr.  Alfred  W.  Oborne,  Surveyor,  Wimbledon  Park. 


A  T  ARGUS  WARD  &  CO.  will  make  selection  of  DESIGNS 

■*■*“*“  for  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR  CARDS  between  the  18th  and  25th  ot  the 
present  month.  Designs  will  be  received  at  any  time  before  the  latter  date.  A  letter  should 
accompany,  giving  Prices,  &c.,  so  that  an  immediate  decision  may  be  arrived  at.  Drawings 
should  be  sent  without  frame  or  glass — 67  Chandos  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

30  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Regilt  equal  to  New.  Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street.  Strand. 
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DEAN  STANLEY. 

HE  death  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  regretted 
widely  and  deeply.  No  man  commanded  deeper  at¬ 
tachment  among  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  by 
ties  of  family  or  friendship  ;  and  he  had  the  most  various, 
and  perhaps  the  widest,  acquaintance  of  all  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  He  possessed  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
<5oeen  and  of  her  family ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  popular  members  of  the  best  society  in  Eng. 
land  ;  his  personal  relations  with  the  clergy  were  uniformly 
friendly,  though  he  was  engaged  in  incessant  controversy 
with  almost  every  section  of  the  body;  a  resolute  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  principle  of  Church  establishment,  he  culti¬ 
vated  the  friendship  and  possessed  the  respect  of  many 
leading  Nonconformists ;  and,  finally,  he  took  genuine 
pleasure  in  communicating  his  own  tastes  and  intellectual 
interests  to  members  of  the  working  classes.  The 
singular  refinement  of  his  appearance  and  demeanour 
scarcely  indicated  the  geniality  which  was  his  most  re¬ 
markable  characteristic.  The  combination  which  he  ex¬ 
hibited  of  constitutional  pugnacity  with  unfailing  good 
Lemper  would  have  seemed  better  suited  to  a  more  robust 
and  boisterous  temperament.  Probably  no  form  of  legi¬ 
timate  human  intercourse  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  took  greater  pleasure  in  conversation, 
in  literature,  in  politics,  or  in  animated  struggles  against 
ecclesiastical  majorities.  Few  writers  or  speakers  have 
been  exposed  to  more  bitter  attacks,  for  his  most  question¬ 
able  peculiarity  was  a  singular  aptitude  for  irritating  the 
opponents  whom  in  turn  he  regarded  with  unaffected  kind¬ 
ness.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  distnrb  his  cheerfulness ; 
and  he  cordially  recognized  the  frequent  superiority  of 
special  knowledge  which  a  voluminous  and  versatile  con¬ 
troversialist  is  liable  to  encounter.  On  the  day  on  which 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  reject  his  nomination 
to  the  office  of  Select  Preacher,  he  remarked,  with  a 
genuine  feeling  of  amusement,  before  the  result  was  known, 
that  it  was  the  first  Oxford  contest  since  he  became  a 
member  of  Convocation  in  which  he  had  not  taken  a  part. 

If  Dean  Stanley  can  scarcely  be  called  a  profound 
scholar,  his  writings  display  an  extraordinarily  wide  range 
of  agreeable  knowledge  and  of  intelligent  curiosity.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  his  literary  ability  is 
the  deep  and  lasting  impression  which  has  been  produced 
by  his  Life  of  Arnold.  The  great  majority  of  Stanley’s 
Rugby  contemporaries  had  up  to  that  time  been  wholly 
unaware  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  obligations 
■to  their  eminent  master,  and  of  the  changes  which 
he  has  ever  since  been  supposed  to  have  effected  in  the 
administration  of  public  schools.  Most  of  them  have 
since  accepted  what  may  now  be  called  the  authorized 
version  of  a  character  which  they  are  scarcely  conscious  of 
having  not  originally  understood.  There  is  no  controversy 
as  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  great  ability  and  intrinsic  goodness; 
but  he  was  not  uniformly  popular  with  his  pupils ;  and 
some  of  the  practices  which  he  instituted  or  favoured 
were  not  unobjectionable.  The  devolution  of  excessive 
responsibility  on  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  must  have 
injured  their  characters  more  than  it  benefited  their 
younger  schoolfellows,  and  the  permission  given  to  some 
of  them  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  was  utterly  inde¬ 
fensible.  Dr.  Arnold  was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  and 
successful  schoolmaster ;  but  as  an  ideal  personage  he  was  ! 
invented  by  his  biographer,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  [ 


Charles  I.  was  created  by  Vandyke.  The  picture  of  Arnold 
was  afterwards  retouched  by  Air.  Hughes  in  a  book  which 
has  been,  perhaps,  even  more  widely  popular  than  Stanley’s. 
The  Life  was  undoubtedly  the  result  of  sincere  conviction 
and  of  gratitude  for  benefits  personally  received.  No  two 
characters  of  virtuous  and  able  men  could  be  more  unlike 
than  those  of  the  master  and  the  scholar.  If  it  had  been 
Stanley’s  fate  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  he  would  have  made 
himself  beloved  ;  but  he  would  have  had  no  other  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  the  office.  None  of  Stanley’s  miscellaneous 
works  have  produced  so  definite  an  influence  as  the  Life  of 
Arnold,  but  he  wrote  nothing  which  was  not  interesting, 
instructive,  and  eminently  lucid.  Learned  antiquarians 
and  severe  students  often  challenged  his  statements  and 
conclusions,  for  the  most  part  with  the  acrimony  which 
belongs  to  minute  and  accurate  knowledge.  They  might 
be  excused  for  failing  to  appreciate  the  residue  which  con¬ 
veyed  valuable  and  acceptable  information  to  the  imper¬ 
fectly  educated  multitude  of  readers.  Concentrated  essence 
of  history  is  in  the  highest  degree  nutritious ;  but  light 
and  palatable  food  contributes  more  effectually  to  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  health,  if  only  because  it  is  more 
easily  procured  and  more  habitually  consumed.  Writers 
like  Stanley,  though  they  by  no  means  attain  the  highest 
rank,  succeed,  by  means  of  a  graceful  style  and  a  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  audience  which  they  address,  in  doing 
more  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  culture  than  the 
more  abstruse  and  perhaps  more  meritorious  scholars  who 
may  not  possess  the  gift  of  attracting  popular  attention. 
It  may  at  least  be  confidently  said  that  in  the  intellectual 
world  there  is  room  for  both. 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  Dean  Stanley  was  so 
peculiarly  fortunate  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  change 
in  his  career  which  would  have  added  to  his  happiness  or 
to  his  efficiency.  He  must  have  been  eminently  one 

Who  in  the  tasks  of  real  life  has  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  which  pleased  his  childish  thought. 

The  earnest  and  cheerful  religious  sentiment  which  he 
retained  through  life  was  inherited  or  learned  from  his 
father.  From  the  same  quarter  he  derived  the  opinions 
which  constantly  placed  him  in  antagonism  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  his  profession  ;  but  the  pleasure 
which  he  took  in  startling  and  shocking  his  opponents 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  Some  of  his  experiments  ap¬ 
peared,  even  to  wholly  impartial  observers,  too  paradoxical 
and  too  daring.  He  might  probably  have  felt  more  acutely 
the  drawbacks  to  a  constantly  polemical  attitude  if  ho 
had  been  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  ordinary  clerical 
duties ;  but  he  never  held  a  parochial  cure  or  suffered 
the  local  penalties  which  await  real  or  imagined  pro¬ 
pensities  to  heresy.  He  was  for  several  years  a  resident 
tutor  or  professor  at  Oxford,  where  there  was  intellectual 
society  at  hand,  with  every  facility  for  literary  occupation. 
When  he  moved  to  Canterbury  he  was  still  in  the 
midst  of  the  historical  and  ecclesiastical  associations  in 
which  he  delighted ;  and  of  all  places  of  residence  in  the 
world,  he  would  probably  have  preferred  his  final  home 
in  the  Deanery  of  Westminster.  His  excellent  and  accom¬ 
plished  predecessor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  must  in 
the  troubled  times  which  followed  his  migration  to  Ireland 
have  sometimes  looked  back  with  regret  and  envy  on  the 
quiet  cloisters  which  he  had  sacrificed  for  a  higher  and 
more  active  sphere.  Dean  Stanley  would  have  made  a 
great  mistake  if  he  had  exchanged  his  position  for  thaft 
of  a  bishop,  even  if  the  appointment  had  been  offered 
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liim.  The  petty  and  incessant  duties  which,  in  addition 
to  more  important  functions,  are  painfully  and  con¬ 
scientiously  discharged  in  modern  times  by  English 
bishops  would  have  been  felt  as  irksome,  and  the  con¬ 
troversies  to  which  he  was  a  party  would  have  assumed 
a  more  troublesome  form. 

No  ecclesiastical  dignitary  could  have  been  less  disposed 
to  make  his  office  a  sinecure.  He  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  fabric,  in  the  constitution,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  ancient  church  which  he  ruled  ;  and  his 
social  instinct  urged  him  to  excite  in  others  a  portion  of 
his  own  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  frequent  and  zealous 
preacher,  and  the  style  and  matter  of  his  sermons  were 
generally  attractive,  though  he  was  subject  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  a  voice  of  small  compass.  In  a  more  secular 
capacity  he  constantly  exerted  himself  to  impress  on  all 
classes  the  national  interest  and  reverence  which  are  due 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  In  his  anxiety  to  maintain  its 
character  as  the  burial-place  or  cenotaph  of  eminent  men,  he 
sometimes  excited  a  smile  by  the  liberality  or  laxity  with 
which  he  admitted  comparatively  obscure  candidates  for 
sepulchral  honours.  None  of  his  predecessors  more  care¬ 
fully  sustained  the  wholesome  tradition  that  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster  is  the  natural  meeting- place  of  the  Church 
and  the  world.  Dean  Stanley’s  circumstances  allowed  him 
to  exercise  a  liberal  hospitality ;  and  his  social  qualities 
made  his  presence  equally  acceptable  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  London  society,  which, 
as  eulogists  of  the  past  complain,  is  rapidly  losing  the 
art  of  conversation.  Stanley  never  declaimed  or  argued, 
and  his  spirits,  though  equable  and  constant,  were  not 
overpowering.  He  expressed  in  manner  and  in  lan¬ 
guage  both  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  himself  and  the 
disposition  to  please  his  companions  of  the  time.  The 
acute  delicacy  of  his  face  and  the  picturesque  slight¬ 
ness  of  his  figure  added  to  the  charm  of  his  conversation. 
He  had  seen  much,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  neat  and  concise 
narrative ;  but  he  was  not  a  professed  teller  of  stories. 
His  later  years  were  clouded  by  the  loss  of  the  admirable 
wife  who  had  shared  in  all  his  interests  and  labours  with 
more  than  personal  sympathy.  His  official  and  pro¬ 
fessional  energy  was  not  impaired  by  the  blow  ;  and,  after 
a  time,  he  resumed  his  habits  of  society ;  but  it  was 
understood  that  his  grief  was  deep  and  lasting.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  fill  his  place ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
Minister,  in  appointing  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  an 
approved  ecclesiastic,  will  not  overlook  the  more  special 
requisites  of  the  post.  The  dignitary  who  maybe  selected 
should  be  prudent,  tolerant,  and  popular,  an  accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  a  hospitable  master  of  the  house,  aud  it 
would  be  well  that  he  should  not  be  a  candidate  for  higher 
promotion.  If  it  is  objected,  as  in  the  case  of  Rasselas’s 
poet,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  Dean  of  Westminster,  it 
is  a  sufficient  answer  that  Stanley  satisfied  all  the  enume¬ 
rated  conditions. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

IE  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  not  already  passed  through 
Committee,  the  space  of  probation  remaining  to  it  in 
that  stage  must  be  very  small.  During  the  past  week 
progress  has  been  rapid,  and  discussion  correspondingly 
summary.  The  passage  of  arms  between  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  messages  of  peace  to 
Ireland  has  been  the  chief  noteworthy  incident  in  the 
debating  way.  It  is  natural  that  the  leader  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  always  looks  at  facts  through  theory,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  usually  looks  at  theory 
thi’ough  facts,  should  be  of  different  opinions  on  this 
point.  But  nothing  could  better  show  the  exhaustion  of 
general  interest  in  the  protracted  struggle  over  the  Bill 
than  the  reception  of  the  names  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  has  all  along  been  felt  that  on  the  Commissioners,  very 
much  more  than  on  the  Bill,  depended  the  working  of  the 
strange  and  complicated  scheme  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  sought  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Irish  agitators.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  are  appointed  and,  though  no  one  seems  to 
think  the  appointments  positively  good,  no  one  has  exerted 
himself  to  say  muoh  against  them.  The  Commission  is, 
indeed,  protected,  in  England  at  least,  by  the  extreme 
obscurity  of  its  members.  It  is  probable  that  to  many 
Englishmen  Mr.  Litton’ S  is  the  only  name  of  the  three 
which  is  not  utterly  new.  Serjeant  O’Hagan’s  qualifications 
for  the  onerous  post  of  Chief  and  Judicial  Commissioner 


appear  to  consist  in  a  reputation  for  amiability  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  in  some  County  Court  experience,  and  in  respectable 
connexions.  That  he  wrote  Nationalist  poetry  of  a  mild  kind 
thirty  years  ago  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  against  him,  for 
this  is  with  clever  Irishmen  an  almost  invariable  variety 
of  literary  whooping-cough.  It  is  perhaps  less  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  he  was  the  adviser,  if  not  the  draughtsman, 
of  the  Irish  bishops’  commentary  on  the  Land  Bill;  but  his 
responsibility  in  reference  to  that  preposterous  document 
may  have  been  merely  professional.  Mr.  Litton  has  ob¬ 
tained  no  very  great  reputation  in  Ireland  as  a  lawyer  or 
in  England  as  a  Parliamentary  politician.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  is  doubtless  welcome  and  encouraging  to  the  small 
knot  of  Ulster  Liberals,  but  his  pronounced  sympathies 
with  the  extremest  form  of  tenant-right  claims  seem 
of  doubtful  advantage  to  a  judge.  Mr.  Vernon  is  a 
landowner  and  an  agent  who  is  in  favour  of  tenant- 
right,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  landlords  are  over  strongly  represented.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  perfectly  justified  in  arguing  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  appoint  Commissioners  who  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bill.  The  chief  thing  to 
be  urged  against  his  appointments  is  that  they  interpret 
that  spirit  as  being  even  more  one-sided  than  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  thought.  It  is,  however,  fortunately  cer¬ 
tain  that  men  of  honour  and  intelligence,  when  they  are 
promoted  to  judicial  positions,  are  frequently  able  to  dis¬ 
card  personal  and  partisan  bias ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  any  one  of  the  Commissioners  is  other 
than  a  man  of  honour  and  intelligence,  the  Commission 
may  turn  out  better  than  it  looks. 

The  same  relaxation  of  pugnacity  which  was  apparent 
in  the  discussion  as  to  the  Commissioners  was  evident  in  the 
debates  on  the  final  clauses  of  the  Bill,  as  well  as  on  those 
postponed  and  newly  proposed,  and  it  has  encouraged  the 
Government  to  revert  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the 
unconciliatory  attitude  which  they  abandoned  for  a 
time  after  the  famous  Heneage  amendment.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  iniquitous  provisions  of  the  45th  Clause, 
which  defers  for  fifteen  years  the  exercise  by  a  landlord  of 
his  full  rights,  even  after  he  has  bought  the  tenant  out, 
was  persisted  in,  while  an  additional  attack  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  good  government  was  made  by  the 
provisions  extending  the  benefit  of  leases  to  tenants  after 
the  expiry  of  the  lease  itself,  and  arranging  for  the  quash¬ 
ing  of  such  leases,  when  it  seemed  to  the  Commission  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1870  had  been  violated  by  them. 
Clause  45  is  not  only  unjust  aud  unreasonable  in  itself,  but 
it  is  in  glaring  contrast  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
declaration  that  future  tenancies  are  intended  to  bring 
Irish  landholding  once  more  under  the  conditions  of 
free  contract  and  common  sense.  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
not  clear  why  pains  should  be  taken  to  postpone  their 
creation  in  this  artificial  manner.  The  extension  of 
leases  beneficial  to  the  tenant  and  the  quashing  of 
those  which  are  injurious  to  him  illustrate  in  the  same 
way  the  extraordinary  perversity  as  well  as  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  complexity  which  distinguish  so  much  of  this  remark¬ 
able  Bill.  The  ingenuity  of  lawyers  and  the  awkwardness- 
of  draughtsmen  combined,  and  continued  through  cen¬ 
turies,  have  hardly  availed  in  any  known  case  to  fetter  and 
distort  the  natural  growth  of  business  relations  between, 
man  and  man  to  so  great  an  extent  as  that  to  which 
this  single  Bill  proposes  to  fetter  and  distort  them. 
Mr.  Forster’s  proposal  as  to  labourers’  dwellings,  well 
intended  as  it  doubtless  is,  is  but  another  step  in  the  same 
direction.  It  has  been  not  unusual  to  sneer  at  the  business 
of  owning  land  as  one  "which  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
meanest  faculties.  The  sneer  will  certainly  lose  its  force 
for  the  future  in  Ireland.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  ordinary  landlord  will  dare  to  face  the  intricacies  of 
his  new  property  unaided ;  and  agency,  which  has  hitherto 
been  not  the  least  baneful  of  influences  in  the  sister  island, 
ought  to  flourish  more  than  ever.  For  land  agents  and 
for  lawyers  the  Ireland  of  the  future  is  certainly  likely  to 
be  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

It  is  understood  that  Sir  JohnRamsden,  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  his  proposal  as  to  the  provision  of 
an  alternative  for  landlords  who  are  loath  to  plunge  into 
this  sea  of  litigation  aud  legal  gambling,  has  relinquished 
his  intention  of  proposing  it;  though  some  effort  of 
another  kind  in  their  interest  may  still  be  made  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  will  almost  certainly  be  made  in  the 
Upper.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
much  use  in  carrying  to  extremities  a  fight  which  is  practi- 
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cally  hopeless.  Every  Conservative,  as  well  as  every  ; 
Liberal,  knows  tbat  a  Land  Bill  of  some  kind  is  under  the  j 
circumstances  a  necessity,  and  the  enormous  majority  of 
Liberals  have  given  Mr.  Gladstone  a  power  of  attorney  to 
dispose  as  he  likes  of  their  understandings,  their  con¬ 
sciences,  and  above  all  their  votes.  That  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  fully  justified  in  throwing  out 
the  Bill,  and  thus  demanding  that  the  sense  of  the 
country  should  be  taken  on  it  is  indeed  undeniable,  or  can 
only  be  denied  by  persons  equally  ignorant  of  history  and 
of  the  Constitution.  That  it  would  be  wise  for  them 
to  do  so,  or  even  to  stickle  for  any  considerable  alteration 
in  the  landlords’  interest,  does  not  by  any  means  follow. 
The  flicker  of  independence  which  showed  itself  in  the 
Lower  House  last  month  has  burnt  itself  out.  The 
thermometer,  or  the  Birmingham  National  Federation,  or 
both  combined,  have  cowed  the  spirits  of  the  Ministerial¬ 
ists,  and  the  Opposition  are  powerless  alone.  There  is 
little  reason  to  believe  that  the  Bill  will  go  up  to  the 
Lords  with  that  record  of  dwindling  majorities  against  it 
which  even  Mr.  Fawcett  pronounces  to  be  sufficient  to 
justify  rejection.  Nor,  although  its  provisions  are  in 
many  cases  eminently  unwise,  and  in  some  demonstrably 
unjust,  can  it  be  said  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  such  a 
great  political  principle  involved  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  Peers  to  throwaway  the  scabbard.  Although  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  to  support  it  are  directly  inconsistent  with 
those  used  to  support  the  Act  of  1870,  it  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  development  and  consequence  of  that  Act.  Moreover, 
unlike  measures  which  make  one  clear,  definite,  and  un¬ 
mistakable  change,  its  provisions  are  of  so  minute  a 
nature,  and  their  effect  depends  so  much  on  conditions 
which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  that  the  responsibility 
■of  it  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  party  and  the  Ministry  which 
have  produced  it.  As  it  stands  at  present,  although  a 
few  of  its  worst  details  have  been  removed,  it  is  not  open 
to  any  one  to  say,  as  has  been  said  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
that  it  has  been  mutilated  and  spoilt.  The  harm  and  the 
good  of  it  both  will  be  harm  and  good  wholly  and  solely 
chargeable  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government,  and  to  his 
present  Parliamentary  majority.  In  the  direction  of 
limiting  the  range  of  its  operation  something  might  be 
done ;  but  minute  amendment  would  probably  prove  as 
futile  as  it  would  be  unwise. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DIFFICULTY. 

HE  inadmissible  claims  of  French  authorities  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
will,  perhaps,  be  withdrawn  or  modified  in  deference  to 
the  remonstrances  which  the  English  Government  has 
probablyby  this  time  preferred.  The  troublesome  activity  of 
a  French  official  may  possibly  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
promotion  of  M.  Roustan.  The  author  of  the  quarrel 
with  the  Bey  of  Tunis  has  been  rewarded  by  advancement 
to  the  rank  of  Resident  Minister,  and  by  the  virtual  ad¬ 
ministration  of  sovereign  power.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Republic  should  be 
tempted  to  emulate  an  activity  which  has  been  so  greatly 
profitable.  They  may  also  have  contrasted  the  turbulent 
energy  which  they  attribute  to  their  own  superiors  with 
the  avowed  policy  of  the  English  Government.  The  re¬ 
treat  from  Candahar,  though  it  may  have  been  in  itself 
advisable,  has,  in  combination  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
Russian  conquest,  been  open  to  misinterpretation.  The 
surrender  of  the  Transvaal  after  defeat  has  confirmed  the 
impression  that  the  frontiers  of  the  English  Empire  will 
be  withdrawn  wherever  they  arc  threatened ;  and  in  New¬ 
foundland  itself  the  payment  of  damages  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  concession  on 
the  other  side,  may  have  misled  French  functionaries  into 
the  belief  that  the  English  Government  was  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  prepared  to  yield  to  sufficient  pressure.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  French  Government 
should  deliberately  provoke  a  rupture  with  England ;  and 
the  best  mode  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  is  to  in¬ 
sist  peremptorily  and  firmly  on  the  recognition  of  indis¬ 
putable  rights.  The  French  Republic  ought  not  to  imitate 
the  restless  policy  which  indeed  was  during  the  Second 
Empire,  from  the  failure  of  the  Mexican  enterprise  to  the 
begrinuino'  of  the  German  war,  confined  to  words.  Within 
a  lew  weeks  the  Government  has  contrived  to  alienate 
the  good  will  of  Italy  and  of  Spain,  and  to  render  pos¬ 
sible  a  collision  with  Turkey.  English  feeling  has  not 


been  conciliated  either  by  the  events  of  Tunis  or  by  thj 
difficulties  which  threaten  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial 
treaty.  Encroachments  on  the  territory  of  Newfoundland 
would  produce  serious  resentment. 

The  present  dispute  furnishes  an  historical  illustration 
of  the  occasional  dangers  which  may  result  from  excessive 
desire  of  conciliation.  It  was  natural  that  Newfoundland, 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  both  shores 
belonged  to  France,  should  be  claimed  by  the  Power  which 
owned  Acadia,  notwithstanding  the  occupation  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  Louis  XIV.,  then  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage 
of  depression,  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Newfoundland;  and  in  all  the  subsequent  renewals  of  the 
treaty  the  same  territorial  arrangement  has  been  continued. 
Unluckily  Harley  and  St.  John  were  in  as  great  a  hurry 
to  come  to  terms  with  a  defeated  enemy  as  if  they  had  been 
Manchester  or  Birmingham  politicians  of  the  present  day. 
They  consequently  allowed  the  French  to  retain  a  right 
of  fishing:  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  with  certain 
easements  on  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their 
nets  and  curing  their  fish.  It  may  be  said  in  excuse  of 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  that  the  island  was  at  that 
time  thinly  inhabited,  and  that  the  fishery  -was  probably 
in  the  hands  of  French  Canadians  from  the  mainland. 
The  inconvenience  of  conferring  on  foreigners  limited 
rights  which  they  will  always  try  to  extend  has  been 
once  more  shown  in  the  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  which  was  concluded  in  the  same  spirit  as  was  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Fifty  years  later  an  opportunity  oc¬ 
curred  of  rectifying  the  error  which  had  been  committed. 
By  the  conquest  and  subsequent  cession  of  Canada,  the 
fishermen  whose  rights  had  been  reserved  at  Utrecht  be¬ 
came  subjects  of  the  English  Crown,  and  therefore  no 
longer  needed  special  privileges  in  Newfoundland.  Shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  war  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
question  by  the  insolent  demands  of  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  recently  concluded  the  Family  Compact 
with  France.  In  addition  to  other  preposterous  claims 
advanced  for  the  express  purpose  of  pr-ovoking  a  quarrel, 
Spain  insisted  on  a  right  to  share  in  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries.  Pitt  replied,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that 
he  would  as  soon  admit  the  Spaniards  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  As  he  had  determined  to  retain  Canada,  he  had 
no  occasion  to  consider  the  French  rights  which  had  been 
appended  to  the  possession  of  the  colony.  Ono  of  the 
most  lamentable  transactions  in  English  history  caused, 
among  other  results,  the  present  Newfoundland  difficulty. 
In  concert  with  George  III.,  Lord  Bute  was  already  in¬ 
triguing  against  Pitt,  who  resigned  his  office  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Council  to  declare  war  with  Spain.  On  his 
retirement,  negotiations  with  France  were  immediately 
instituted,  and  they  -were  conducted  in  the  spirit  which 
had  prevailed  half  a  century  before  at  Utrecht,  and  which 
was  still  more  conspicuously  exhibited  a  century  afterwards 
at  Washington. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  sent  to  Paris  as  chief 
Plenipotentiary,  outdid  the  King  and  Lord  Bute  himself 
in  humble  complaisance.  The  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  proposed  that  the  islands  of 
Grande  Miquelon,  Petite  Miquelon,  and  St.  Pierre,  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  should  remain  in  possession  of 
France,  as  stations  from  which  French  fishermen  might 
pursue  their  industry  in  the  neighbouring  waters.  Not 
only  Pitt,  but  any  Englishman  of  ordinary  spirit  and 
patriotism,  would  have  returned  the  same  answer  which 
had  already  been  given  to  Spain.  There  had  been  a  show 
of  equity  in  reserving^he  rights  of  Canadian  fishermen. 
The  cession  or  restitution  of  the  islands  naturally  belong¬ 
ing  to  Newfoundland  gratuitously  conferred  on  the  French 
a  new  territorial  basis.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  understood 
•  so  well  the  audacity  of  Choiseul’s  unreasonable  demand 
that  he  long  affected  or  felt  reluctance  to  the  cession. 
At  last  he  quoted  the  servile  phrase  of  a  French 
courtier,  who  was  at  least  flattering  his  own  sovereign,  to 
the  effect  that  his  head  was  at  stake,  but  he  would  risk 
his  head  to  serve  the  King.  From  his  own  King,  who 
wanted  peace  at  any  price,  the  Duke  was,  as  he  well  knew, 
in  no  danger  of  even  verbal  disapproval.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  the  French  have  occupied  settlements  off 
the  coast  of  the  island,  from  which  they  now  seek  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  sovereignty  to  a  part  of  Newfoundland  itself. 
No  change  was  effected  in  their  position  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  17S3.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  England  was  not 
in  a  position  to  claim  any  portion  of  territory  which  had 
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belonged  to  France  before  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
Peace  of  Paris,  concluded  in  1814  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  restored  French 
monarchy  was  to  be  replaced  in  the  territorial  condition 
which  it  had  occupied  in  1792.  Lord  Castlereagh,  though 
he  was  neither  a  St.  John  nor  a  Bote,  leaned  to  the  side 
of  moderation  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  make  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
national  self-abnegation  in  the  case  of  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre.  If  any  English  statesman  of  the  time  remem¬ 
bered  the  Newfoundland  arrangement,  he  may  have  re¬ 
flected  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  naval  superiority  of  England, 
which  was  then  undisputed,  would  ensure  the  easy  conquest 
of  a  petty  French  settlement. 

It  is  well  that  the  rights  of  both  parties  are  defined  by 
written  documents  which  have  been,  on  the  conclusion  of 
every  fresh  treaty,  reconsidered  and  re-enacted.  The  title 
of  France  to  Miquelon  and  the  other  islands  is  as  little 
disputed  as  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  penalty 
which  was  iniquitously  assessed  at  Geneva.  The  words 
of  the  treaty  of  1863  are  perfectly  plain,  and  so  is  the 
text  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  recognizes  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  English  Crown  the  undivided  sovereignty  of 
Newfoundland.  No  encroachments  of  French  fishermen 
or  settlers  can  have  extended  rights  which  depend  wholly 
on  treaty.  If  it  is  true  that  a  French  naval  officer  has 
prevented  the  collection  of  customs  duties  in  a  part 
of  Newfoundland,  he  has  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
English  sovereignty.  It  was  assuredly  not  intended  by 
the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  or  of  cither  of  the 
Treaties  of  Paris,  that  the  Colonial  Government  should  be 
compelled  to  constitute  an  inland  frontier  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  w'hile  foreigners  held  the  coast  and  a  strip  of 
adjacent  territory  in  full  possession.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  English  subjects  of  French  descent  and 
language  sympathize  with  the  intruders  who  usurp  their 
rights  as  well  as  those  of  their  English  neighbours.  The 
defence  of  the  colony  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  duties  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Well-known  circumstances 
have  produced  an  impression  that  colonial  interests  are  not 
adequately  valued  or  systematically  protected  by  the 
Government  at  home.  Neglect  of  the  rights  of  Newfound¬ 
land  would  be  felt  in  larger  dependencies,  and  especially 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  the 
American  claim  to  rights  of  fishing  which  would  constitute 
a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  has  not  been 
abandoned.  A  submission  to  the  encroachments  of  French 
fishermen  and  naval  officers  would  disturb  the  loyalty  of 
more  than  one  colony. 


LORD  GRANVILLE  ON  TUNIS. 

2D VERY  day  makes  it  clearer  that  there  are  two  kinds 
-1-J  of  difficulties  which  France  is  creating  for  itself  by 
its  inconsiderate  Tunis  adventure.  There  are  the  difficul¬ 
ties  inside  Tunis  and  the  difficulties  outside  Tunis ;  the 
difficulties  of  governing  an  alien  and  hostile  race  through 
a  puppet,  and  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Powers  which  in  one  way  or  other  the  French 
occupation  of  Tunis  affects — that  is,  Turkey  and  England 
in  the  first  line,  and  Italy  and  Spain  in  the  second.  What 
has  recently  taken  place  in  Tunis  shows  how  very  serious 
is  the  task  which  France  has  chosen  to  take  on  itself. 
Sfax  has  been  bombarded  and  the  Arabs  have  been  driven 
out  of  it.  But  it  has  not  been  occupied,  partly  from 
a  fear  of  pestilence  and  partly  because  the  town  has 
been  so  destroyed  by  its  late  tenants  that  scarcely  any  of 
it  remains  to  occupy.  That  the  Arabs  should  have 
foi’ced  the  French  to  bombard  a  town  in  the  country 
which  the  French  came  to  beautify  and  enrich  is, 
however,  a  very  secondary  feature  of  the  rising. 
What  constitutes  its  primary  importance  is  that  the 
rising  is  not  only  against  the  French  but  the  Bey. 
The  country  rejects  as  its  ruler  the  chief  who 
handed  it  over  to  the  foreigner.  The  soldiers  of  the 
Bey  are  leaving  his  standard,  his  officials  are  no  longer 
recognized  as  having  authority,  marauders  rob  and  plunder 
almost  to  the  walls  of  his  palace.  There  is  really  no  Go¬ 
vernment  of  any  sort  in  a  large  portion  of  Tunis.  In  the 
eyes  of  those  who  were  lately  his  loyal,  and,  after  an  Arab 
standard,  his  peaceful  and  orderly  subjects,  the  Bey  has 
been  dethroned ;  and  the  foreigners,  although  they  have 
made  the  Bey  their  creature,  have  not  set  up  any  Govern¬ 
ment  to  replace  that  which  they  have  destroyed.  The 


result  of  the  French  expedition  is  to  have  introduced  a/ 
reign  of  anarchy.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  France 
should  endure  this.  At  any  cost  it  must  set  up  a  new 
Government  in  Tunis,  and  the  only  Government  that  it 
can  set  up  is  that  of  France  itself.  If  it  pleases,  it  may 
keep  a  Bey  shut  up  in  a  palace  in  whose  name  it  issues 
orders  ;  but  the  only  instruments  by  which  the  execution 
of  these  orders  can  be  secured  are  the  soldiers  of  France. 
There  is  a  profound  difference  between  governing  Tunis 
through  the  Bey  and  governing  it  in  his  name.  The 
French  Government  calculated  that  it  would  be  able  to 
govern  Tunis  through  the  Bey.  In  this  calculation  it  has 
been  entirely  disappointed.  The  Bey  has  no  hold  on  Tunis 
of  which  France  can  quietly  take  advantage.  It  must 
therefore  itself  govern  ;  and  to  the  Tunisians  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  profound  indifference  whether  to  the  edicts 
which  France  issues  the  name  of  a  discredited  French 
prisoner  is  appended  or  not. 

The  difficulties  which  the  expedition  has  created  in  the 
relations  of  France  with  friendly  foreign  Powers  are  only 
gradually  revealing  themselves.  It  was  not  the  expedition 
itself  that  was  the  cause  of  offence ;  for  there  was  a  tacit 
understanding  that,  if  France  chose  to  go  to  Tunis,  she 
must  be  allowed  to  go.  It  is  the  indirect  consequences, 
some  of  them  seemingly  very  small,  that  are  raising  diplo¬ 
matic  problems  which  are  by  no  means  easy  to  solve. 
With  all  the  good-will  in  the  world  to  France  and  the 
French  Government,  there  are  points  in  the  action  taken 
by  France  which  an  English  Government  must  subject  to 
adverse  criticism.  Nothing  can  be  more  courteous, 
amiable,  and  patient  than  the  attitude  assumed  by  Lord 
Granville  in  the  despatches  relating  to  Tunis  recently 
published  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  can  be  more 
explicit  than  his  warnings  that  there  have  been  mistakes 
made  which  it  is  incumbent  on  France  to  rectify.  The  union 
in  the  person  of  M.  Roustan  of  the  two  qualities  of  French 
Consul  and  Tunisian  Minister  created  embarrassments  which, 
as  Lord  Granville  suggests,  may  be  easily  removed  by 
some  one  else  being  appointed  Consul.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance,  for  the  French  Government  will  be 
easily  persuaded  to  find  a  new  Consul ;  and  the  annexation 
of  Tunis,  which  is  to  all  appearance  inevitable,  will  neces¬ 
sarily  put  diplomatic  representatives  in  Tunis  on  a  new 
footing.  But  it  is  a  much  graver  matter  when  a  point 
arises  which  touches  the  relations  of  France  and  England 
in  Egypt.  The  French,  in  accordance  with  their  treaty 
with  the  Bey,  proposed  to  place  all  Tunisians  in  Egypt 
under  direct  French  protection.  Lord  Granville  uses  the 
softest  language  that  a  long  diplomatic  training  can 
suggest  to  him,  but  he  gives  it  plainly  to  be  understood 
that  England  will  not  permit  this.  That  France  should 
take  some  of  the  Sultan’s  subjects  in  Egypt  under  her 
special  consular  protection  would  destroy  that  balance  of 
authority  in  Egypt  on  which  the  Joint  Protectorate 
is  founded ;  and  the  Khedive,  being  sure  of  the  support 
of  England,  has  announced  that  he  will  not  recognize 
the  assumed  jurisdiction  of  France  over  Tunisians.  Here, 
again,  France  will  probably  give  way.  It  has  only 
got  to  do  nothing  and  harmony  will  be  restored.  But, 
although  this  difficulty  may  be  surmounted  by  France 
letting  the  Tunisians  iu  Egypt  go  on  as  they  have  gone  on 
hitherto,  the  remoter  consequences  of  the  Tunis  expedition 
must  tell  on  the  future  of  the  Protectorate.  This  expedi¬ 
tion  has  broken  up  the  concert  of  Eui’ope  and  the  subsist¬ 
ing  agreement  between  France  and  England  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  Turkey  is  to  be  treated.  The  divergence 
may  not  be  very  great,  but  no  one  can  say  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  the  Porte  is  the  same  that  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  the  Joint  Protec¬ 
torate  in  Egypt  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  pro¬ 
tectors  having  views  substantially  the  same  as  to  their 
relations  to  the  Sultan. 

How  this  Joint  Protectorate  was  built  up,  what  it  means, 
and  how  it  works,  has  been  admirably  described  in  the 
volume  on  Egypt  which  Mr.  Dicey  has  just  published. 
No  Englishman  has  written  on  the  recent  history  of  Egypt 
with  anything  approaching  to  the  intimate  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  the  strong  sense,  and  the  graphic  power  which  Mr. 
Dicey  displays ;  and  if  his  telling  portraits  of  the  ex- 
Khedivc  and  Nubar  Pasha  are  more  exciting,  and  if 
his  description  of  the  Egyptian  rural  population  gives  the 
best  key  to  the  permanent  prospects  of  Egyptian  pro¬ 
sperity,  he  is  at  once  most  true  and  most  new  when  he 
traces  the  stages  by  which  one  of  the  most  curious, 
the  most  successful,  and  perhaps  the  most  fragile 
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creations  of  modem  diplomacy,  the  Joint  Protectorate 
of  England  and  Prance,  was  called  into  life.  The 
basis  of  the  whole  arrangement,  was  the  desire  of  the 
late  English  Ministry  to  conciliate  France,  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  like  taking  an  advantage  of  the  temporary  depres¬ 
sion  which  France  was  undergoing,  and  to  undertake,  so 
far  as  possible,  nothing  in  the  East  alone.  The  occupation 
of  Cyprus  was,  perhaps,  a  departure  from  this  policy,  but 
it  was  a  solitary  departure.  In  Egypt,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  could  have  been  less  aggressive,  more  prudent, 
and  more  conciliatory  than  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government.  No  English  statesman  can  for  a  moment 
think  of  relaxing  the  hold  of  England  on  Egypt,  or  of 
suffering  Egypt  to  fall  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  any  Continental  Power ;  but  we  may  be  willing  to 
share  what  we  cannot  forego.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that,  while  we  share  it,  we  should  make  it  as  clear  as 
daylight  that  we  do  not  intend  to  be  ousted  of  our  share ; 
and  what  Lord  Granville  has  done  is,  on  the  first  occasion 
that  arose,  to  give  a  gentle  hint  of  our  purpose.  The 
French,  we  believe,  attach  quite  as  high  a  value  to  the 
Joint  Protectorate  as  we  do,  and  M.  Waddington  thought 
it  the  great  triumph  of  his  Ministry  to  have  secured 
for  France  in  Egypt  a  better  position  that  it  had 
any  reason  to  hope  for  or  any  very  good  ground  for 
claiming.  There  is  no  change  of  view  apparent  in  either 
Government.  Lord  Granville  and  M.  St.-Hilaire  are  as 
much  inclined  to  work  together  amicably  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerns  Egypt  as  any  of  their  predecessors  were.  But  the 
force  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  stronger  than  the 
force  of  good  intentions,  and  it  will  tax  the  forbearance, 
the  prudence,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  best  intentioned  of 
diplomatists  to  surmount  all  the  obstacles  to  a  harmonious 
co-operation  in  Egypt  which,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Tunis 
expedition  will  be  seen  to  have  created. 


RAILWAY  RATES. 

THE  Select  Committee  on  railway,. rates  will  not  com¬ 
plete  its  inquiry  during  the  present  Session,  and  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  anticipate  its  conclusions.  The 
subject  was  sufficiently  important  to  justify  detailed  and 
elaborate  investigation  ;  but  there  is  always,  and  especially 
in  recent  times,  some  danger  in  opening  a  conflict  between 
vested  rights  and  alleged  expediency.  Many  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  not  without  exhibitions  of  sympathy  by  some 
members  of  the  Committee,  have  avowed  their  hope  of 
adjusting  railway  rates  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  real 
or  supposed  interests  of  trade.  The  result  of  such  a  policy 
might  be  to  confiscate  or  greatly  reduce  in  value  property 
to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  millions  held  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  contract,  under  a  Parliamentary  title,  by  a  vast 
body  of  large  and  small  shareholders.  Mr.  Tennant, 
General  Manager  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  told  the 
Committee  that  the  reduction  in  rates  demanded  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  would  deprive  ordinary  shareholders  of 
the  wholo  of  their  income,  which  amounts  to  only  seven¬ 
teen  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  Traders  and  tra¬ 
vellers  have  received  the  benefit  for  which,  through  the 
agency  of  Parliament,  they  stipulated,  by  the  construction 
of  the  railways,  which  have  multiplied  many  times  over 
the  wealth  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  community ; 
yet  freighters  at  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  are  not  ashamed 
to  demand  that  railway  rates  should  be  fixed,  not  by  Par¬ 
liamentary  tariffs,  but  on  a  calculation  of  the  cheapest 
mode  in  which  the  transit  of  goods  could  now  be  effected. 
The  capital  invested  in  railways  would  never  have  been 
forthcoming  but  for  the  unhesitating  reliance  which  was 
placed  on  Parliamentary  bargains.  It  is  true  that  the 
State  offered  no  guarantee  of  remuneration,  even  in  the 
form  of  monopoly.  Almost  every  considerable  town  in 
Great  Britain  is  served  by  two  or  more  competing  rail¬ 
ways  ;  and  the  readiness  of  Parliament  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  new  lines  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased. 
By  the  Act  of  1853  undue  preference  is  prohibited,  even 
when  it  might  be  profitable  to  Railway  Companies  ;  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  a  tribunal  has  since  been 
instituted  which,  however  unsatisfactory  in  all  other 
respects,  habitually  leans  against  railway  interests.  Rail¬ 
way  shareholders,  if  any  of  them  have  joined  in  agitation 
against  landowners,  may  now  learn  the  imprudence  of 
tampering  with  proprietary  right,  even  when  it  is  vested 
in  a  small  and  aristocratic  minority.  Communism,  or 
the  arbitrary  transfer  of  property  from  one  holder  to 


another,  is  the  same  in  principle  whether  it  applies  to 
shares,  to  debentures,  or  to  land. 

Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  that  any  excess  of  charge 
should  be  strictly  examined  and  effectually  repressed.  It 
is  possible  that  such  cases  may  have  been  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Committee  which  may,  for  the  correction 
of  abases,  exercise  functions  rather  judicial  than  legisla¬ 
tive,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  even  if  they  have 
exceeded  their  legal  powers,  the  Companies  have  not  acted 
in  good  faith  on  erroneous  interpretations  of  a  doubtful 
law.  Their  customers  cannot  but  have  known  of  the 
overcharge,  which  they  could  not  have  been  compelled  to 
pay.  In  default  of  the  success  of  remonstrance,  freighters 
might  have  tried  the  question,  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants 
at  their  choice,  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  might  have  invoked  the  eager  intervention 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who  welcome  every  inter¬ 
ruption  of  their  chronic  leisure.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  almost  all  disputed  questions  on  alleged  overcharge 
resolve  themselves  into  the  standing  controversy  on 
terminals.  It  is  believed  that  the  Committee  is  satisfied 
that  the  rates  for  transit  on  railway  lines  are  exclusive  of 
payments  for  loading,  unloading,  and  similar  services 
when  they  are  performed  by  the  Company.  It  may 
be  expected  that  the  Report  will  suggest  more  definite- 
means  of  ascertaining  the  legitimate  amount  of  terminals. 
Improvements  might  also  be  introduced  into  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  goods,  though  it  will  be  difficult  in  meddling  withu 
the  subject  to  deal  with  conflicts  of  interest,  not  between 
the  Companies  and  their  customers,  but  among  different 
classes  of  traders.  A  general  reduction  would  be  grossly 
unjust.  Even  if  wealth  were,  as  some  political  sects 
appear  to  hold,  a  legitimate  excuse  for  spoliation,  the 
Railway  Companies  are  not  extravagantly  prosperous. 
Only  two  or  three  small  undertakings  in  special  circum¬ 
stances  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  their  outlay.  The  average 
is  from  four  to  five  per  cent.,  and  present  purchasers  have 
to  content  themselves  with  a  smaller  return. 

Members  of  the  Committee  who  were  not  previously 
familiar  with  railway  economy  may  perhaps  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  most  complicated  difficulties  in 
the  adjustment  of  rates  arise  from  the  competition,  not  of. 
railways,  but  of  ports,  markets,  and  producing  districts. 
One  inexhaustible  ground  of  dispute  is  furnished  by  the 
competing  claims  of  longer  or  shorter  distances.  The 
nearest  towns  to  a  great  commercial  centre  wish  to  retain  the 
advantage  of  their  geographical  position  against  rivals  who 
are  enabled  under  existing  rates  to  compete  with  them  on 
equal  terms.  The  most  acrimonious  assailants  of  th& 
Companies  were  the  Liverpool  witnesses,  some  of  whom, 
committed  themselves  to  the  paradoxical  proposition  that, 
their  city  had  derived  more  harm  than  good  from  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  railways.  As  Liverpool  has  within  fifty 
years  doubled  its  population,  and  increased  its  wealth 
in  a  much  larger  proportion,  it  might  seem  superfluous . 
to  criticise  an  absurd  statement  if  it  had  not  an 
intelligible  meaning.  Mr.  Findlay,  Manager  of  the . 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  furnished  in  a 
few  words  a  sufficient  explanation.  Liverpool  is,  as 
he  said,  the  nearest  port  to  the  richest  industrial  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  kingdom,  containing  from  four  to  five  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  establishment  of  mileage  rates,  which 
were  urgently  demanded  by  the  agitators,  would  give 
Liverpool  a  monopoly  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
Lancashire,  which  is  now  distributed  among  all  the 
Northern  ports.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the 
enforcement  on  the  railways  of  uniformity  of  charge  in. 
proportion  to  distance  would  enable  Liverpool  merchants 
and  shippers  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  large  portion 
of  the  profit  which  would  be  withdrawn  from  their  com¬ 
petitors.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  they  consider  themselves 
losers  by  the  construction  of  railways.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  other  ports  to  compete  for  the  Lancashire  trade,, 
if  the  inland  carriage  were  confined  to  roads  or  canals. 
A  similar  contention  has  for  many  years  been  urged 
against  the  rates  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway  system.. 
The  Company,  which  has  had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
district,  has  charged  equal  rates  to  Hull,  to  Hartlepool,, 
and  to  Sunderland,  in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the 
places  which  were  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  West  Riding. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  elasticity  of  the  actual 
practice  is  more  conducive  to  general  prosperity  than  a 
rigid  system  of  mileage  rates. 

The  present  condition  of  agriculture  may  serve  as  an 
excuse  to  the  farmers  for  urging  a  grievance  of  their  own 
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on  the  attention  of  the  Commission.  They  complain  that 
in  certain  instances  foreign  produce  is  carried  at  lower 
rates  than  domestic  corn  and  cattle.  The  same  apparent 
preference  applies  to  some  other  classes  of  foreign  goods, 
or  of  goods  destined  for  shipment ;  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  should  be  resented  by  traders  with  an 
adverse  interest  as  an  anomaly.  The  differential  rates 
are,  of  course,  explained  by  competition  with  sea-borne 
freights.  If  a  ship  arrives  at  Liverpool  with  goods 
destined  for  London,  the  railway  can  only  convey  them 
by  reducing  its  charges  to  nearly  the  rate  at  which  the 
cargo  could  be  despatched  by  sea.  The  consignee  gets 
the  benefit  of  quick  delivery,  but  his  domestic  competitor 
incurs  little  or  no  loss  by  the  difference  in  the  rates.  The 
only  effect  of  prohibiting  the  alleged  preference  of  foreign 
goods  would  be  that  ships  would  be  chartered  to  London 
rather  than  to  Liverpool.  To  that  extent  the  proposed 
legislation  would  perhaps  operate  as  a  protective  duty. 
The  discretion  which  is  still  left  to  the  Companies  in  this 
and  in  other  controverted  matters  is,  on  a  balance  of 
results,  at  least  as  beneficial  to  the  community  as  to 
themselves.  The  Railway  Commissioners  have  done  their 
utmost  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  trade ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
thatthe  Committee  will  not  sanction  their  narrow  policy.  It 
may  also  be  expedient  to  investigate  the  working  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  tribunal.  It  is  understood  that  the 
only  lawyer  on  the  Commission  is  habitually  overruled  by 
his  colleagues,  who  assuredly  possess  no  special  aptitude 
for  their  duties.  As  the  Commission  is  not  trusted  by  the 
litigants  who  have  the  power  of  setting  it  in  motion  it 
finds»but  little  occupation.  At  a  cost  of  io,oooZ.  a  year 
business  is  transacted  which  would  perhaps  occupy  a  single 
Judge  or  a  Divisional  Court  for  three  weeks.  The  lay 
majority  of  the  Commission  refuses,  if  possible,  all  appeal 
lo  the  superior  Courts  ;  and,  consequently,  its  decisions 
are  commonly  impeached  in  the  form  of  writs  of  prohi¬ 
bition.  The  jurisdiction  might,  with  unmixed  advantage, 
be  transferred  to  one  professional  Judge,  who  would,  in  the 
intervals  of  his  special  employment,  be  available  for  general 
purposes  as  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court.  It  is  true  that 
his  railway  functions  would  be  less  of  a  sinecure  than  at 
present,  because  he  would  command  the  confidence  of  the 
■Companies  and  of  other  litigants. 


FRANCE  AND  SPAIN. 

HE  expulsion  of  Don  Carlos  from  France  has  awak¬ 
ened  no  indignation,  or  even  interest,  in  the  French 
public.  If  the  Government  likes  to  send  away  a  Spanish 
Prince,  it  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  By  a  law  passed  in 
1849,  the  French  Government  is  authorized  to  give  notice 
to  any  foreigner  to  leave  France  in  twenty-four  hours; 
and,  if  the  order  is  not  obeyed,  the  foreigner  is  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  then  conducted  to  the  frontier.  This 
very  summary  authority  is  used  much  more  frequently  in 
private  than  in  political  cases.  Foreign  swindlers  of  the 
highest  class,  against  whom  the  police  has  suspicions  which 
it  thinks  certainties,  but  not  sufficient  proofs,  are  frequently 
told  that  France  has  had  enough  of  them,  and  they  quietly 
disappear.  This  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  serious  limitation 
of  French  hospitality  ;  but  it  is  a  limitation  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  well  known,  and  all  French  Governments  cut  short 
the  residence  of  foreign  guests  when  they  think  proper.  Don 
Carlos  has  been  sent  away  once  before  from  France ;  and 
on  that  occasion  he  was  expelled  by  Marshal  MacMahon. 
Why  the  French  Government  should  now  think  it  worth 
while  to  expel  him  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  certainly 
not  for  reasons  of  domestic  policy.  Don  Carlos  naturally 
associates  when  in  France  with  the  extreme  French 
Legitimists,  -whose  cause  is  his  own.  But  the  Republican 
Government  treats  the  most  extreme  of  Legitimist  citizens 
with  a  profound  and  contemptuous  indifference.  They 
have  lately  been  having  a  little  fete  of  their  own,  as  a  set¬ 
off  to  the  national  fete  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille. 
They  met  in  their  tens,  drank  the  health  of  the  Iving, 
and  assnred  each  other,  and  that  tiny  portion  of  France 
which  listens  to  them,  that  the  heart  of  France  is  palpi¬ 
tating  for  the  return  of  its  beloved  monarch.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  lets  them  drink  and  speak,  and  go  to  memorial 
masses,  with  no  more  thought  or  anxiety  about  them  than 
if  they  were  protesting  their  devotion  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  That  Don  Carlos  should  join  their  company  is 
no  gain  to  them  and  no  harm  to  the  French  Government. 


It  is  the  Spanish  Government,  and  not  the  French,  that 
dislikes  the  goings  on  of  Don  Carlos  at  Paris.  The  King 
of  Spain  has  a  curious,  if  not  very  formidable,  antagonist 
at  Paris,  in  the  person  of  his  own  mother.  She  and  Don 
Carlos  have  lately  fallen  into  each  other’s  arms,  and  this 
new  alliance  is  naturally  disliked  at  Madrid.  A  new 
Carlist  war  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  present ; 
but  the  Carlist  leaders  are  said  to  have  arranged 
that  at  the  coming  Spanish  elections  there  shall 
be  small  disturbances  in  the  districts  favourable 
to  them,  which  will  at  least  serve  to  annoy  the 
Government,  and  may  possibly  discredit  and  render  it 
unpopular,  by  forcing  it  to  use  means  of  repression.  The 
French  Government  is  I’eady  to  discountenance  the  man¬ 
oeuvres  of  a  party  which,  if  it  could  succeed,  would  be  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Republican  France,  and  which,  in  its 
fallen  state,  uses  France  as  the  safe  centre  of  its  intrigues. 
To  send  away  Don  Carlos  is  to  show  that  the  French 
Government  is  alive  to  what  is  going  on,  and  does  not  at 
all  approve  of  it ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  a 
friendly  turn  to  the  Spanish  Government  at  a  moment 
when  the  relations  of  the  two  Goveimments  have  been 
slightly  strained  by  the  unfortunate  occurrences  which 
have  taken  place  in  Algeria. 

Everything  the  French  Government  does  or  does  not  do 
is  naturally  censured  by  its  habitual  antagonists,  and  the 
critics  of  the  Opposition  thought  for  a  moment  that  a 
little  capital  might  be  made  out  of  the  expulsion  of  Don 
Carlos.  But  the  quivering  flame  of  criticism  was  at  once 
extinguished  when  a  letter  was  published  in  which  Don 
Carlos  bade  farewell  to  France.  It  was  impossible  to 
espouse  the  grievances  of  a  person  who  could  write  so 
foolish  a  letter.  He  began  with  saying  that  he  was  a 
Bourbon,  and  he  did  his  best  to  prove  it  by  showing  that 
he  inherited  the  family  turn  for  always  saying  the  wrong 
thing.  Fie  was  expelled,  he  said,  not  by  the  French 
nation,  but  by  the  French  Government ;  and  this  was  a 
Government  that  had  just  distinguished  itself  by  allowing 
Spaniards  to  be  massacred,  robbed,  and  ruined  in 
Algeria.  The  Freneh  nation  is  not  at  all  inclined  to 
separate  itself  from  its  Government  in  anything  that 
relates  to  Algeria,  and  a  Bourbon  who  thinks  more  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Algeria  than  of  the  French  seems  a  poor  kind 
of  Frenchman.  The  French  Government  and  the  French 
people  equally  regret  that  Spaniards  should  have  been  the 
chief  sufferers  in  the  recent  Arab  raid  ;  and,  when  a  claim 
for  indemnity  was  made  by  the  Spanish  Government,  the 
French  Government  at  once  offered  to  take  it  into  serious 
and  friendly  consideration.  The  ruined  Spanish  colonists 
have  possibly  a  good  title  to  be  indemnified  ;  and,  as  there 
was  much  popular  excitement  in  Spain,  and  some  mutter¬ 
ing  of  hostility  to  France,  it  may  have  been  prudent  on  the 
part  of  France  to  have  turned  a  ready  ear  to  the  appeal 
that  was  made  to  it.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  when 
an  indemnity  can  properly  be  claimed  in  cases  where 
foreigners  suffer  from  disturbance  or  war.  The  French  Go¬ 
vernment  has  had  standing  for  some  time  a  host  of  claims 
for  compensation  made  by  French  citizens  who  suffered 
losses  through  the  last  Carlist  war.  If  France  is  to  pay 
for  Spanish  losses  in  Algeria,  why  should  not  Spain  pay 
for  French  losses  in  Spain  ?  There  is  no  definite  rule  of 
international  law  on  the  subject ;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  claims  for  compensation  are  seldom  pressed,  and 
still  more  rarely  recognized.  Englishmen  would  be  very 
slow  to  admit  that,  if  a  troop  of  German  emigrants  went 
to  the  limits  of  civilization  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada, 
and  were  cut  off  by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  England  could  be 
asked  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Germany.  Prudence  may 
suggest  that  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a  little  money  to 
soothe  Spanish  feeling ;  but  there  is  no  real  ground 
for  the  indignation  supposed  to  be  felt  by  the  Spaniards 
against  France.  The  Spanish  colonists  were  not  worse 
treated  than  Frenchmen  in  Algeria.  They  had  just  as 
much  protection,  and  that  this  protection  was  very  in¬ 
sufficient  at  a  particular  place  and  time  was  true,  but 
was  a  consequence  of  the  general  mode  in  which  the 
French  govern  Algeria.  The  Spaniards  were  murdered 
and  ruined,  not  because  they  were  Spaniards,  but  because 
they  had  chosen  to  go  to  a  spot  in  a  French  dependency 
which  was  exposed  to  a  raid,  the  outbreak  and  direction 
of  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen.  The  French  can¬ 
not  make  persons  absolutely  safe  who  go  to  the  edge  of 
cultivation  far  away  from  places  where  bodies  of  troops 
arc  concentrated.  They  can  only  give  the  security  which 
springs  from  the  terror  of  their  name,  and  from  the 
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certainty  that  sooner  or  later  troops  will  como  to  punish 
wrongdoers  if  they  can  catch  them. 

The  new-born  hostility  of  Spain  to  France,  so  far  as  it 
exists  at  all,  would  therefore  in  any  case  soon  die  away. 
It  will  die  away,  perhaps,  all  the  sooner  because  France  is 
willing  to  please  the  Spanish  people  by  discussing  an 
indemnity  and  to  please  the  Spanish  Court  by  expelling 
Don  Carlos.  •  But  the  notion  that  France,  which  sees  with 
alarm  and  regret  that  it  has  to  spend  more  money  and 
more  men  in  the  interminable  task  of  putting  down 
an  Algerian  insurrection,  has  done  any  special  wrong 
to  Spain,  because  Spaniards  who  chose  to  go  to 
one  part  in  Algeria  have  suffered  as  Frenchmen  would 
have  suffered  in  their  place,  is  too  unsubstantial 
to  colour  national  feeling  for  any  length  of  time. 
Nations  are  only  guided,  except  in  moments  of  feverish 
excitement,  by  considerations  of  their  permanent  interests. 
No  doubt  the  Spanish  Government  must  have  asked  itself 
how  the  Tunis  expedition  affects  the  permanent  interests 
of  Spain,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  it  appears  to  have 
come,  and  which  was  the  only  conclusion  to  which  it  could 
have  come,  was  that  the  interests  of  Spain  were  not  much 
affected  at  present,  but  that  they  might  be  affected  in  a  not 
remote  future.  If  Tripoli  is  on  one  side  of  the  new  French 
territory  of  Algeria  and  Tunis,  Morocco  is  on  the  other  ; 
and  France  will  find  the  same  difficulty  in  allowing  Morocco 
as  in  allowing  Tunis  to  be  permanently  possessed  by  a 
Mahommedan  Power.  For  a  time  France  may  hold  its  hand. 
It  may  be  content  with  putting  down  the  Arab 
rising  in  Algeria,  and  with  occupying  Tunis  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  make  it  really  a  French  territory.  But 
sooner  or  later  it  will  try  to  rid  itself  of  the  inconvenience 
of  having  its  disaffected  Arab  population  shut  in  between 
two  Mahommedan  States.  What  a  Spanish  statesman 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  foresight  has  to  ask  himself 
is  whether  it  would  promote  the  permanent  interests  of 
Spain  that  she  should  occupy  Morocco  even  if  she  were 
invited  and  stimulated  by  France  to  do  so ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  will  not  be  semi-hostile  relations,  but  very 
friendly  and  cordial  relations,  between  France  and  Spain 
that  will  bring  Spain  to  the  critical  point  of  having  to 
make  a  decision.  So  far  as  foreigners  can  judge,  Spain 
would  be  making  a  fatal  mistake  if  it  fell  into 
the  trap  of  a  grand  Morocco  expedition.  It  would 
have  to  spend  much  money  which  it  could  ill  afford 
to  gain  a  territory  which  would  bring  in  nothing. 
It  would  have  to  go  on  year  after  year  subduing  refractory 
Moors.  It  would  make  itself  answerable  to  France  for 
the  suppression  of  border  raids  ;  and,  above  all,  it  would  be 
creating  a  new  Cuba  at  its  doors  whence  a  popular  general 
would  be  always  likely  to  come  to  demand  a  change  of 
Ministry,  and  the  advancement  of  himself  aud  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  These  are,  it  is  true,  speculations  as  to  a  future 
which  may  be  far  off ;  but  one  effect  of  the  Tunis  expedi¬ 
tion  has  been  to  set  the  European  world  thinking,  and 
Spaniards  must  be  supposed,  like  other  people,  to  think 
sometimes  of  matters  that  seriously  concern  them. 


THE  PARIS  POLICE. 

HE  resignation  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Paris  Police  is  an 
incident  of  something  more  than  local  interest.  It  is 
the  last  scene  in  a  little  play  which  has  displayed  in  a  very 
curious  light  the  relations  of  the  French  Government  with 
the  Radicals  of  the  capital.  The  origin  of  the  quarrel 
between  M.  Andrieux  and  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  is 
not  now  of  any  moment.  The  Council  have  for  some  time 
been  of  opinion  that  the  police  have  abused  their  powers, 
and  that  they  have  been  supported  in  doing  so  by  M. 
Andrieux.  Under  these  circumstances  there  were  two 
steps  which  the  Council  might  properly  have  taken.  They 
might  have  asked  the  Prefect  to  reprimand  or  dismiss  his 
erring  agents,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusing  their  re¬ 
quest  they  might  have  asked  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
to  reprimand  or  dismiss  his  erring  subordinate.  This 
method  of  action  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Municipal 
Council.  The  police  of  Paris  are  paid  by  the  City  and 
controlled  by  the  State,  but  the  Municipal  Council  consider 
that  the  control  as  well  as  the  payment  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizens,  and  after  the  manner  of  their  sect 
they  regard  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  as  the  thing  that 
is.  In  the  complaints  urged  against  the  police  they  saw — 
perhaps  they  had  created — the  occasion  they  wanted.  An 


“  interpellation  ”  was  brought  forward  at  one  of  their  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  Council  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Prefect  just  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  might  have 
done  in  the  case  of  an  unpopular  Minister.  M.  Andrieux 
very  properly  took  no  account  of  this  vote,  and  it  was 
finally  annulled  by  the  Government  as  exceeding  the 
powers  of  the  Council.  Thereupon  the  question  was  raised 
in  the  Chamber  by  a  member  of  the  Extreme  Left.  In 
the  debate  that  followed  the  Government  said,  fairly 
enough,  that  they  thought  the  police  arrangements  of 
Paris  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  payment  and  control 
of  the  force  were  not  vested  in  the  same  hands,  and  that 
they  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  transferring  the  polico 
estimates  from  the  municipal  to  the  State  Budget.  At 
this  point  it  seemed  that  the  whole  affair  had  come  to  an 
end.  The  Chamber  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Ministerial  announcement ;  and  any  injustice  that  might 
be  involved  in  making  Paris  pay  for  a  police  which  is  not 
under  the  orders  of  the  Municipality  would  be  removed 
by  the  promised  Bill.  Ever  since  that  time,  however,  the 
controversy  has  been  kept  up  in  the  newspapers.  The 
organs  of  the  Extreme  Left  at  once  set  to  work  to  de¬ 
nounce  a  proposal  which  they  described  as  designed  to 
make  the  present  degradation  of  Paris  permanent  instead 
of  temporary.  Why,  they  asked,  should  the  capital  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  which  is  not  shared  by  smaller 
towns  ?  The  measure  to  which  the  Government  had  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  was  a  direct  blow  at  the  principle  of 
local  self-goveimment.  If  the  independence  of  Paris 
could  be  destroyed,  why  should  the  independence  of  a 
single  commune  in  France  be  respected  ?  The  answer  to 
this  indignant  inquiry  was  obvious.  The  independence  of 
Paris  needs  to  be  restrained  lest  the  independence  of 
every  other  commune  should  be  destroyed.  The  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  two  cases  is  purely  superficial.  The 
reasons  which  make  it  inexpedient  to  give  Paris  the  con¬ 
trol  of  its  own  police  apply  to  no  other  town.  The 
reasons  which  make  it  safe  to  give  other  towns  the  control 
of  their  own  police  do  not  apply  to  Paris. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  arguments  employed  that  gave 
the  question  its  importance.  The  controversy  was  too 
one-sided  to  be  interesting.  What  was  really  significant 
was  the  timid  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Republican  party 
on  the  question.  Where  the  Government  were  plainly  in 
the  right,  the  natural  thing  would  have  been  to  support 
them  frankly.  Instead  of  this  the  subject  was  approached 
with  as  much  hesitation  as  though  it  had  been  surrounded 
with  doubt  and  difficulty.  The  point  chiefly  insisted  on 
by  the  Republican  journals  was  the  necessity  of  devising 
a  modus  vivendi  between  the  Government  and  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council.  Unless  some  compromise  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  the  Government  would  have  to  meet  the  electors 
with  a  quarrel  with  the  City  of  Paris  upon  their  consciences. 
To  outsiders  it  rather  seemed  that  in  such  a  cause  as  this 
the  Cabinet  could  not  do  better  than  have  their  consciences 
thus  burdened.  Their  best  title  to  the  confidence  of 
France  would  be  the  fact  that  they  had  quarrelled  with 
Paris.  The  motive  which  underlies  the  claim  of  tho 
citizens  of  the  capital  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house 
can  be  readily  divined ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  Municipal 
Council  have  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  it.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  party  which  either  boldly  professes  or  weakly 
acquiesces  in  the  demand  originally  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  Commune.  They  do  not  acknowledge  that  tho 
peculiar  relations  which  must  always  exist  between  the 
capital  and  the  Government  have  any  bearing  on  the 
question.  As  no  Government  which  is  at  issue  with  the 
people  of  Paris  can  have  any  right  to  exist,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  be  protected  against 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  logical  result  of  this  contention 
would  be  that  the  police  of  the  City,  and,  in  time  of  peace, 
such  military  force  as  may  happen  to  be  stationed  in  the- 
City,  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
For  the  present,  however,  it  is  useless  to  put  forward 
more  than  the  smaller  half  of  this  claim.  Even  among 
the  Extreme  Left,  a  proposal  to  make  the  Military 
Governor  of  Paris  responsible  to  the  Municipal  Council 
might  find  but  few  supporters.  In  what  direction  then 
was  this  modus  vivendi  between  the  Government  and  the 
Municipal  Council  to  bo  sought  ?  The  answer  given  to 
this  question  even  by  journals  like  the  Rejmbliqne  Fran - 
qaise  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Tho  compromise  sug¬ 
gested  was  that  the  Government  should  get  rid  of  tho 
obnoxious  Prefect  of  Police.  A  personal  sacrifice  might 
disguise  the  impossibility  of  abandoning  the  principle.  In 
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their  joy  at  having  driven  M.  Andrieux  from  office  the 
Municipal  Council  might  forget  that  the  new  Prefect 
would  be  no  more  their  servant  than  his  predecessor. 
Whatever  might  be  the.ideal  distribution  of  power  between 
the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
the  Prefect  of  Police  ought  to  make  the  best  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  distribution.  The  fact  that  he  was  on  bad  terms  with 
the  Municipal  Council  carried  its  condemnation  with 
it.  It  proved  that  M.  Andrieux  had  not  learned  how  to 
serve  two  masters,  and  consequently  that  he  was  unfit  to 
hold  office  in  which  it  was  at  all  events  necessary  for 
him  to  make  believe  that  he  had  two  masters. 

If  this  advice  had  been  disregarded,  it  would  still  have 
merited  some  notice  by  reason  of  the  position  of  those 
who  offered  it.  But  it  becomes  immeasurably  more  signi¬ 
ficant  when  it  has  been  taken.  The  Govennnent  have  not 
formally  dismissed  M.  Andbieux,  but  they  have  accepted  his 
resignation.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  disqualifications 
for  the  difficult  office  he  held,  more  treacherous  counsel 
could  not  have  been  given  to  a  Cabinet,  nor  could  a  Cabinet 
have  been  guilty  of  a  greater  blunder  than  to  follow  it. 
M.  Andrieux’s  resignation  would  not  have  been  offered  if 
he  had  not  known  or  suspected  that  he  could  not  count  on 
the  support  of  his  superiors  ;  and  the  acceptance  of  it  is  an 
intimation  to  the  country  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did  not  receive  the  support  of  his  superiors.  What 
is  this  but  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet 
that,  as  things  stand,  the  Prefect  of  Police  is  not 
independent  of  the  Municipal  Council,  and  that  M. 
Andrieux  was  to  blame  for  acting  as  though  he  was  in¬ 
dependent  of  it  ?  Some  other  meaning,  no  doubt,  will  be 
put  upon  the  act  by  the  supporters  of  the  Government ; 
but  this  is  the  meaning  which  the  Municipal  Council  will 
put  on  it,  and  which  the  Radical  party  throughout  France 
will  put  on  it.  What  is  perhaps  of  even  more  moment 
is  the  meaning  which  M.  Andrieux’s  successor  will  put 
upon  it.  The  new  Prefect  of  Police  will  realize  keenly 
that  if  he  wishes  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  Government 
he  must,  before  all  things,  take  care  to  retain  the  favour  of 
the  Municipal  Council.  Nor  will  he  find  the  Municipal 
Council  an  easy  taskmaster.  The  majority  of  its  members 
very  well  know  what  they  want,  and  they  will  not  be 
.content  in  the  end  without  trying  to  get  what  they 
want.  They  will  not  eventually  succeed  in  getting  it, 
-because  France,  now  that  she  has  learnt  that  if  she 
is  so  minded  she  can  put  down  Paris,  will  not  again 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  Paris.  But,  for  all  that,  France 
may  have  to  pay  a  very  heavy  price  for  the  weakness  of 
her  rulers.  The  elements  which  went  to  make  up  the 
•Commune  are  still  to  be  found  in  Paris.  There  is  the  old 
poverty,  the  old  passionate  hatred  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
the  old  devotion  to  impossible  political  ideals,  the  old  de¬ 
termination  not  to  believe  that  these  ideals  are  incapable  of 
realization.  A  city  whose  temper  can  be  thus  described  is 
not  likely  to  omit  to  take  the  ell  when  once  the  inch  has  been 
given  it.  It  has  set  itself  to  overthrow  M.  Andrieux; 
.and,  though  the  probabilities  were  all  the  other  way,  it  has 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  him.  Victory  will  certainly 
not  teach  it  moderation  ;  and  if,  as  the  event  has  proved, 
.the  Cabinet  were  afraid  to  meet  the  electors  with 
M.  Andrieux  as  their  Prefect  of  Police,  they  will  hardly 
shrink  from  further  concessions  if  they  should  be  found 
necessary  to  the  end  they  have  in  view — that  of  presenting 
France  and  Paris  in  the  character  of  brethren  who  dwell 
.t  ogether  in  unity. 


THE  PATRIOTIC  FUND. 

IT  is  required  of  a  benevolent  fund  that  it  be  found 
solvent.  When  such  a  fund  has  been  created  by  a 
great  public  enthusiasm  and  is  administered  by  very 
eminent  persons  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  this 
humble  but  necessary  condition  should  be  fulfilled.  The 
evil  of  the  example  given  has  to  be  taken  into  account  as 
well  as  the  disappointment  inflicted  on  those  who  have 
vainly  counted  on  the  benefits  which  the  fund  was  to  con¬ 
fer  on  them.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  Nineteenth 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
reads  like  a  penitential  statement  from  a  well-meaning 
but  blundering  village  club.  It  is  true  that  the  Patriotic 
Fund  is  not  kept  up  by  the  subscription  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  benefiting  by  its  grants.  But  when  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  a  public  fund  undertake  to  make  certain 
payments  for  the  lives  of  certain  persons,  or  for  the  bene¬ 


fit  of  a  specific  class,  and  do  actually  make  them  for  a 
number  of  years,  those  who  receive  these  payments 
naturally  expect  to  go  on  receiving  them.  The  reason, 
according  to  the  Registrar,  why  a  Friendly  Society  ought 
to  take  stock  of  its  engagements,  and  of  the  means  it  has 
for  meeting  them,  is  that  without  doing  so  “  a  Society  can- 
“  not  tell  whether  it  can  afford  to  go  on  paying  the  benefits 
“  it  has  promised,  or  whether  it  is  on  the»way  sooner  or 
“  later  to  break  up,  and  leave  its  members  helpless.”  This 
is  precisely  what  for  many  years  the  Patriotic  Fund 
did  not  do.  Considering  the  semi-public  character  of  the 
Fund,  and  the  illustrious,  noble,  and  distinguished  names 
which  appear  among  the  Royal  Commissioners,  the  omis¬ 
sion  to  do  it  must  be  regarded  as  strangely  unfortunate. 

The  first  serious  notice  of  this  state  of  things  was  taken 
by  the  War  Office  in  August  last.  The  Secretary  of 
State  had  had  his  attention  specially  called  to  an  actuarial 
estimate  which  had  appeared  in  the  previous  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  On  looking  into  it  he  thought  the  matter 
so  serious  that  he  sent  for  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  and  Finance  Committee,  and  requested  that 
an  estimate  might  be  prepared  of  the  aggregate  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Fund.  On  August  19  General  Lefroy, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy,  who  had 
undertaken  the  suggested  inquiry,  presented  their  Re¬ 
port.  The  figures,  as  given  in  the  last  preceding 
official  valuation,  had  shown  the  estimated  liabilities 
of  the  Fund  to  be  431,050?.,  and  the  assets  to 
be  443,637?.,  leaving  a  surplus  capital  of  12,587?.  The 
first  observation  the  refei’ees  had  to  make  upon  this 
calculation  is  that  it  left  out  of  account  a  school — the 
boys’  school  at  Wandsworth — for  which,  though  it  was 
intended  to  be  permanent,  no  permanent  endowment  had 
been  provided.  They  calculated  that  to  complete  this  endow¬ 
ment  60,000 Z.  ought  to  be  subtracted  from  the  assets.  The 
only  entry  connected  with  the  school  on  the  liabilities 
side  being  one  of  7,892?.,  the  ultimate  result  of  this  with¬ 
drawal  was  to  convert  the  surplus  of  12,587?.  into  a  deficit 
of  39,521?.  Apparently  this  was  not  the  only  case  in 
which  the  intentions  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  more 
permanent  than  the  means  devised  for  carrying  them  out. 
The  referees  estimated  that  to  meet  the  prospective 
charge  of  advanced  age  allowances  32,000?.,  and  to  meet 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers 
30,647?.,  would  have  to  be  provided  over  and  above  the 
demands  covered  by  the  assets.  The  deficit  is  thus 
brought  up  to  102,168?.  The  referees  then  turned  their 
minds  to  the  expenses  of  management ;  and,  as  these 
amounted  to  4,000?.  a  year,  they  were  not  long  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  required  to  meet  these 
expenses  for  the  future  “  must  largely  exceed  the  sum  of 
“  29,125?.  inserted  in  respect  of  this  liability  in  the  official 
“  valuation.”  A  fresh  valuation  was,  therefore,  made, 
when  it  turned  out  that,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present  staff  is  reduced  by  not  filling  up  vacancies,  and 
that  only  a  small  staff  is  permanently  retained,  the 
deficit  to  be  allowed  for  under  this  head  would  be 
26,365 ?.  The  total  deficit  is  thus  brought  in  round 
numbers  to  128,000 ?.  Even  this  sum,  however,  does  not 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  possible  shortcoming.  Of  late 
years,  the  referees  say,  the  maintenance  of  the  sanitary 
establishment  for  girls  at  Margate  has  cost  the  General 
Fund  from  800?.  to  900?.  annually,  while  the  girls’  school 
at  Margate  owes  the  General  Fund  about  2,500?.  If  these 
liabilities  are  to  be  taken  as  continuing,  a  further  sum  of 
from  20,000 ?.  to  25,000 ?.  must  be  set  aside  to  meet  them. 
The  referees,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  “  means  might 
“  be  found  which,  coupled  with  careful  and  economical 
“  management,”  might  not  only  render  the  girls’  school 
self-supporting,  but  enable  it  in  addition  to  bear  the  cost 
of  the  sanitary  establishment.  They  have  not,  therefore, 
included  this  item  in  their  own  calculation  of  the  deficit. 
The  Secretary  of  State  was  less  sanguine  on  this  head — 
perhaps  distrusting  the  success  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  the  direction  of  economical  management — and  in 
the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  enclosing 
the  Report  of  the  referees,  he  describes  the  liabilities  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  as,  “  at  a  reasonable  estimate,” 
exceeding  their  assets  by  about  150,000 ?. 

This  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  had  to  deal  when  preparing  their  Nineteenth 
Report.  It  cannot  be  said  that  their  treatment  of  the 
question  is  in  any  sense  satisfactory.  They  propose,  of 
course,  certain  reductions  in  tho  expenditure  of  the  Fund. 
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Bat  then  the  need  of  making  such  reductions  is  precisely 
the  thing  against  which  precautions  onght  to  have  been 
taken.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  English  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  been  taught  to  expect  certain  benefits  ;  and  to 
withdraw  these  benefits  after  they  have  been  virtually,  if 
not  formally,  promised  will  have  an  ugly  likeness  to  a 
breach  of  public  faith.  If  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
the  promises  made  by  the  Commissioners  had  been  due  to 
accident,  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  and  nothing 
more.  But  in  this  instance  it  is  due  to  what  it  would  be 
over-politeness  to  call  an  accident.  It  can  hardly  be  a 
thing  of  chance  that  the  last  official  valuation  was  wrong 
by  150,000^.  The  Actuary’s  Report,  made  after  the  Report 
of  the  referees,  reduces  this  deficit  to  about  ii7,oooZ. ;  but 
in  this  estimate  no  account  is  taken  of  the  expenses  of  the 
girls’  school  at  Margate.  Whichever  of  these  sums  may 
be  taken  as  most  accurately  conveying  the  excess  of  the 
Commissioners’  liabilities  over  their  assets,  the  undetected 
existence  of  so  large  a  deficit  calls  for  an  explanation 
which,  oddly  enough,  neither  the  Commissioners,  nor  the 
Executive  and  Finance  Committee  who  have  made  a 
Special  Report  on  the  subject,  seem  to  think  it  within 
their  province  to  furnish.  The  Commissioners  say,  no 
doubt  with  perfect  truth,  that  it  has  been  their  earnest 
desire  to  make  the  benefits  granted  from  the  Fund  as 
comprehensive  as  possible.  In  1867  they  opened  the 
Fund  to  orphans,  who,  by  the  then  existing  rules,  were 
excluded  from  it.  In  1870  they  made  a  similar  concession 
to  children  left  orphans  by  wars  subsequent  to  the 
Russian  war.  “  The  cost  of  the  education  of  these 
“  additional  cases,  and  all  grants  to  the  children 
“  of  officers  on  this  extended  basis,  became  a  charge 
“  upon  the  estimated  surplus.”  As  long  ago  as 
1874  the  Commissioners  found  that  the  new  demand  on 
the  Fuud  thus  created  “  would  be  overwhelming”  ;  and, 
before  they  could  stop  further  applications,  they  were 
committed  to  a  sum  much  exceeding  that  which  they  had 
originally  contemplated.  Another  contingency  for  which 
no  proper  provision  had  been  made  was  the  deaths  of 
second  husbands,  aud  the  consequent  return  of  widows  to 
their  full  allowance  from  the  Fund.  In  one  year  the 
Actuary  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  estimated  lia¬ 
bility  under  this  head  nlone'by  22,533?.  Then  the  expenses 
of  the  boys’  school  at  W andsworth  were  based  on  a  calcula¬ 
tion  thateaeh  boy  would  cost  17 l. 10s.,  whereas  the  real  cost 
has  varied  from  24 1.  to  30 l.  No  doubt  these  errors  fully 
account  for  the  deficit,  but  at  present  no  explanation  has 
been  given  of  the  errors  themselves.  How  did  it  happen 
that  the  Royal  Commissioners  were  either  supplied  with 
such  imperfect  information,  or  made  such  an  imperfect  use 
of  the  perfect  information  supplied  to  them,  that  they  made 
these  blunders  as  to  the  extent  of  their  own  ability  as 
trustees  of  the  Fund  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  it  P 
The  lives  of  the  second  husbands  of  soldiers’  and  sailors’ 
widows  can  hardly  defy  actuarial  calculation,  and  a  pretty 
close  guess  could  surely  have  been  made  at  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  boy  at  a  charity  school.  The  melancholy 
result  of  the  Commissioners’  extraordinary  inaccuracy  is 
that  they  have  had  to  give  directions  for  closing  the  school 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  We  are  not  prepared  to  con¬ 
test  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  ;  but,  if  no  further 
explanation  of  the  reasons  which  have  made  it  unavoidable 
is  forthcoming,  the  penitence  of  the  Commissioners  ought 
to  be  very  much  more  public  and  exemplary  than  they 
have  yet  thought  fit  to  make  it. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  PIUS  IX. 

IT  is  some  time  since  an  Italian  Ministry  has  shown  any 
marked  political  capacity.  To  some  extent  perhaps  this 
want  is  due  to  the  consciousness  that  they  represent  no 
certain  force  in  the  country.  The  Italian  electorate  is  a 
very  limited  one,  and  a  considerable  portion  even  of  this 
limited  electorate  take  no  part  in  the  elections.  If  under 
the  English  suffrage  of  1832  no  Conservative  had  voted, 
the  Parliamentary  strength  of  the  Radical  party  would 
have  been  very  much  in  excess  of  its  real  hold  upon  the 
nation,  and  there  may  be  a  similar  flaw  in  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  parties  in  Italy.  The  RomanCatholic  voters  do 
not  go  to  the  poll,  the  larger  part  of  the  population  have  no 
votes,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  among  those  whose  votes 
determine  the  result  of  the  elections  and  the  composition  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Radicals  command  a  strong 
majority.  This  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  what 


would  otherwise  be  the  unaccountable  shortsightedness  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  presence  of  the  insults  offered 
to  the  funeral  procession  of  the  late  Pope.  The  vast  aud 
orderly  crowd  of  spectators  has  been  estimated  as  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  and  an  unprejudiced 
eye-witness  puts  the  number  of  the  assailants  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  in  the  first  instance  at  fifty  or  sixty.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  from  this  that  it  would  be  the  interest 
of  the  Ministry  to  identify  themselves  heartily  with  the 
orderly  spectators.  Had  the  procession  been  carrying  the 
body  of  a  private  citizen  to  the  grave,  the  Government 
would  have  been  bound  to  protect  those  who  took  part  in 
the  cei’emony  from  any  unseemly  interruption ;  while,  if 
by  any  mischance  they  had  failed  to  do  this,  they  ought,  at 
all  events,  to  have  offered  a  prompt  and  straightforward 
apology  for  the  omission.  But  Pius  IX.  was  not  a  private 
citizen.  He  was  a  sovereign  prince,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Italian  Executive  and  the  Italian  Legislature,  and 
having,  therefore,  certain  well-defined  rights  to  public 
honours.  It  is  a  complaint  of  long  standing  with  the 
Italian  Government  that  the  Pope  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Law  of  Guarantees,  and  shuts  himself  up  in  the  Vatican 
as  though  he  could  not  safely  come  out  into  the  city.  The 
reception  given  to  Pius  lX.’s  body  on  its  journey  from 
St.  Peter’s  to  San  Lorenzo  was  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  the  reception  which  would  await 
Leo  XIII.  if  he  once  more  trusted  himself  iu  the  streets 
or  in  the  great  basilicas.  This  is  the  light  in  which  it  is 
said  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Pope  himself.  An 
apparently  well-informed  Correspondent  of  the  Times  de¬ 
clares  that  he  has  sufficient  grounds  for  believing, 
that,  had  all  gone  quietly,  Leo  XIII.  would  have 
taken  the  occasion  he  de3ire3  for  terminating  the 
“  imprisonment.”  What  “  A  Resident  in  Rome  ”  has  the 
means  of  knowing  could  scarcely  have  been  a  secret  to  the 
Italian  Government.  One  of  two  things,  therefore,  must 
be  believed  of  them.  Either  they  did  not  wish  Leo  XIII. 
to  come  out  of  the  Vatican,  and  so  were  not  anxious  that  all 
should  go  quietly ;  or,  while  wishing  him  to  do  so,  they 
thought  it  either  unnecessary  or  imprudent  to  take  any 
precautions  against  disturbance.  In  the  first  case  they 
must  be  credited  with  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of 
Italian  politics.  The  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Government  have  been  the  great  difficulty  of  successive 
Italian  Ministries,  and  a  Cabinet  which  did  not  welcome  any 
approach  to  a  better  state  of  things  would  stand  con¬ 
demned  of  preferring  tho  gratification  of  some  small 
ends  of  its  own  to  a  great  national  advantage.  I11  the 
second  case  they  must  either  be  very  ignorant  of  the 
people  they  have  to  govern  or  very  much  enslaved  to  their 
extreme  supporters  in  tho  Chamber.  In  every  great 
capital  there  is  a  minority  of  ill-disposed  persons  who  are 
always  searching  for  opportunities  of  riot  and  outrage, 
and  a  funeral  associated  with  such  bitter  religious  anta¬ 
gonisms  as  that  of  Pius  IX.  would  be  sure  to  suggest 
itself  to  this  faction  as  precisely  the  occasion  they 
were  on  the  look-out  for.  It  seems  incredible  that  this 
probability  should  not  have  presented  itself  to  the 
Government;  and  the  only  remaining  explanation  is  that 
any  intervention  on  their  part  to  prevent  disturbance 
would  make  them  unpopular  with  the  Radicals,  and  so 
possibly  expose  them  to  the  risk  of  being  left  in  a  minority 
on  some  critical  division. 

The  plea  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise  seems  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  action  of  the  Government  since.  An 
insult  of  the  grossest  kind  had  been  offered  to  the  Pope  ; 
aud,  if  the  omission  of  the  Government  to  prevent  this 
had  been  purely  accidental,  they  would  naturally  have 
been  eager  to  repair  it.  Instead  of  this,  they  seemed 
anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  the  riot  had  been  provoked 
by  the  Catholics,  and  that  the  blame  was  pretty  equally 
distributed  between  those  who  took  part  in  tho  procession 
and  those  who  insulted  it.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the 
motive  of  some  of  those  who  accompanied  the  coffin  to 
San  Lorenzo  was  to  excite  the  very  riot  which  actually 
took  place.  “  The  torch-bearing  procession,”  says  the 
same  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  “  was  organized  by  the 
“  old  zealots  in  distinct  opposition  to  the  representations 
“  of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  in  the  hope  of  provoking  what, 
“  in  fact,  happened,  and  so  effectually  to  prevent  tho  Pope 
“  from  passing  the  doors  of  the  Vatican.”  This  fact  does 
not,  however,  in  tho  smallest  degree  excuse  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government.  They  knew  beforehand  than 
the  body  of  Pius  IX.  was  to  be  removed  on  a  certain 
night,  and  they  ought  consequently  to  have  either  refused 
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the  authorization  for  the  removal,  or  to  have  made  certain 
stipulations  as  to  the  character  of  the  procession,  or  to 
have  taken  adequate  precautions  to  insure  that  it  should 
be  unmolested.  They  were  naturally  unwilling  to  take 
the  first  course,  which  would  have  been  tantamount  to  an 
admission  that  they  could  not  keep  order  in  the  city  ;  or 
the  second,  which  would  have  made  them  appear  as  for¬ 
bidding  religious  funerals,  while  allowing  funerals  of  a 
political  character  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  shrank  from 
taking  the  third  course  has  been  already  suggested. 
In  any  circumstances,  however,  they  might  have  been 
■expected  to  try  and  repair  their  error  after  it  had  been 
committed.  Instead  of  this,  they  did  their  best  to  make 
it  worse.  On  every  Sunday  during  this  summer  there 
are  jubilee  pilgrimages  to  the  various  Roman  basilicas, 
and  on  the  Sunday  following  the  removal  of  Pius  IX.’s 
body  to  San  Lorenzo  these  accustomed  pilgrimages  were 
forbidden.  With  full  warning  that  the  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  of  Rome  were  threatened  with  molestation  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  customary  religious  observances,  the 
Government  thought  proper,  not  to  prevent  the  molesta¬ 
tion,  but  to  forbid  the  religions  observance.  A  somewhat 
parallel  case  would  be  if  Mr.  Beadlaugei’s  friends  should 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  break  up  the  procession  at  Dean 
Stanley’s  funeral  next  Monday,  and  thereupon  the  Home 
Secretary  should  close  Westminster  Abbey  to-morrow 
week.  The  Italian  Government  have  shown  similar  weak¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  certain  low  papers  which  have  pub¬ 
lished  some  brutal  abuse  of  the  late  Pope.  Ordinarily 
speaking  it  may  be  wiser  to  let  outrages  of  this  kind  pass 
unnoticed  ;  but,  when  they  come  at  the  tail  of  similar  out¬ 
rages  in  fact,  and  at  a  moment  when  a  commonly  prudent 
Government  would  be  seeking  for  means  of  offering  some 
reparation  to  the  living  Pope  for  the  insults  offered  to  the 
dead,  a  prosecution  of  these  journals  for  violation  of  the 
Law  of  Guarantees  would  have  been  a  matter  of  obvious 
good  policy.  The  incompetence  of  the  Cabinet  comes  out 
all  the  more  clearly  because  the  Prime  Minister  is  also 
the  Minister  of  the  interior.  He  had  therefore  no  colleagues 
to  consult.  The  responsibility  which  devolved  upon 
him  was  one  that  concerned  his  special  department,  and 
there  was  no  superior  over  his  head  to  whom  he  might 
have  to  justify  his  action.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  this  incident  should  have  happened,  because  it  makes 
it  impossible,  at  all  events  for  the  time,  that  Leo  XIII. 
should  make  any  further  advance  in  the  direction  of  living 
in  peace,  if  not  in  amity,  with  the  Italian  Government. 
He  may  even  think  that  his  appearance  outside  the 
Vatican  would  be  a  signal  for  the  same  kind  of  manifesta¬ 
tion  as  that  which  greeted  the  coffin  of  Pius  IX.,  and  that 
the  Government  are  apparently  unwilling  or  unable  to 
give  effect  to  their  own  law  by  according  to  the  Pope 
either  the  honour  due  to  a  sovereign  or  the  protection  due 
to  a  subject. 


THE  LATE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

fin  HE  death  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  last  Monday  night  after 
JL  only  a  few  days’  illness,  at  no  very  advanced  age  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  his  powers,  removes  with  startling  abruptness  a 
conspicuous  figure  from  the  scene.  There  are  very  few  persons  not 
occupying  a  still  higher  position,  in  Church  or  State,  who  have 
attracted  so  much  of  public  attention,  or  whose  death  would  call 
forth  so  universal  a  chorus  of  lamentation,  comment,  and  eulogy. 
And  if  we  are  not,  as  our  readers  will  readily  conceive — for  the 
-acts  and  writings  of  the  late  Dean  have  very  frequently  chal¬ 
lenged  notice  in  our  columns — able  to  join  unreservedly  in  the 
effusive  laudations  so  copiously  showered  on  his  memory,  one 
thing  at  least  is  attested  by  the  very  prominence  of  the  place  he 
had  made  for  himself  in  the  world’s  estimation  from  the  first. 
For  it  max  fairly  be  said  that  from  the  day  when  Stanley  and 
Vaughan/then  Dr.  Arnold’s  two  most  promising  and  devoted  pupils, 
were  “bracketed  even,”  as  Bishop  Wordsworth,  who  examined  them, 
has  just  reminded  us,  in  the  Sixth  Form  examination  at  Rugby, 
he  always  held  his  own.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  in  a  remarkable 
measure  what  we  are  often  told  the  conditions  of  modern  society 
are  making  less  and  less  possible,  tho  gift  of  individuality,  or,  as 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  say,  “  distinction.”  In  his  whole 
character,  attitude,  and  tone  of  mind,  as  in  his  person,  there  was 
an  unmistakable  idiosyncrasy.  You  could  generally  bo  pretty 
sure  beforehand  what  line  he  would  take  on  any  given  subject,  and 
that  it  would  be  like  himself  and  unlike  everybody  else.  One  of 
his  panegyrists  has  observed  that  the  Dean  “  never  twaddled,  or 
declaimed,  or  repeated  himself.'’  Certainly  he  did  not  twaddle, 
nor  was  declamation  much  in  his  line,  for  that  implies  real  or 
simulated  passion,  and  he  was  not  a  religious  enthusiast,  still  less 
an  actor,  but  as  to  his  never  repeating  himself,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  he  repeated  himself  in  every  volume  or 


article  he  published,  almost  in  every  sermon  he  preached.  Wo  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  he  repeated  himself  in  the  way, 
for  instance,  that  Dr.  Cumming  did,  but  that  one  leading  idea, 
which  was  apt  to  become  somewhat  tedious  from  constant  itera¬ 
tion,  formed  the  keynote  of  his  teaching  as  of  his  life.  He  was 
always  harping  on  one  string,  and  whether  history,  or  theology, 
or  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  the  professed  subject  of  discussion, 
the  supreme  excellence  of  liberalism  or  “  latitudinarianism  ” — the 
term  in  his  mouth  was  one  not  of  reproach  but  of  honour — 
would  invariably  turn  out  to  be  the  moral  of  the  tale.  This  has 
indeed  been  made  by  his  admirers  their  special  theme  of  com¬ 
mendation,  but  neither  in  an  intellectual  nor  a  moral  sense  can 
the  praise  be  accepted  without  reserve.  In  one  respect,  however, 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  put  on  record  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  all,  however  widely  differing  in  principle,  who  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  him.  In  his  personal  conduct  and  demeanour  his 
liberality  was  alike  graceful  and  genuine,  and  knew  no  distinctions 
of  opinion,  school,  or  creed  ;  after  the  fiercest  wranglings  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber  the  Dean  and  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  the 
other  day  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  his  memory  in  Convocation, 
might  be  seen  seated  side  by  side  in  friendly  converse  in  the 
hospitable  refuge  of  the  Deanery  drawing-room.  He  was,  in 
short,  a  thoroughly  amiable,  kind-hearted,  and  generous  man  in  all 
the  relations  of  private  life,  and  the  various  positions  he  succes¬ 
sively  occupied,  especially  during  his  later  years  at  Westminster, 
gave  him  abundant  opportunities  of  exhibiting  those  estimable 
qualities,  of  which  he  was  never  slow  to  avail  himself.  It  has 
been  said,  probably  with  truth,  that  he  neve#  had  a  personal 
enemy  ;  and  to  this  kindliness  of  heart  was  added  the  rare  charm 
of  social  graces  and  powers  which  made  his  presence  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  every  company  he  entered.  We  are  the  more  anxious  to 
render  this  just  tribute,  because,  as  will  presently  appear,  we 
cannot  unreservedly  endorse  all  the  commendation  bestowed  on 
the  impartial  breadth  of  his  liberality  in  a  wider  sphere.  But  that 
inquiry  runs  up  into  a  general  estimate  of  his  position  as  a 
writer,  a  theologian,  and  a  dignified  and  influential  Churchman. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  exemplified  his  wonted  felicity  of  phrase 
when  he  selected  “  picturesque  sensibility  ”  as  the  special  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Dean  Stanley's  mind.  He  was  not  a  deep  or  philo¬ 
sophical  thinker,  and  therefore  was  never  likely  to  wield  such 
influence  as  e.g.  Cardinal  Newmau  has  exercised  on  one  side,  or,  to 
name  divines  more  nearly  allied  to  him,  Professor  Jowett  or  the 
late  Mr.  Maurice  on  the  other.  The  marvellous  effect  attributed 
to  Dr.  Newman’s  sermons  at  Oxford,  which  has  been  lately  de¬ 
scribed  with  thrilling  force  by  a  very  unsympathetic  hearer,  could 
never  be  produced  by  any  discourse  of  Dean  Stanley’s,  who  was  a 
graceful  and  picturesque  rather  than  a  touching  or  eloquent 
preacher.  For  theology  properly  so  called,  that  is  for  the  abstract 
discussion  of  doctrine,  he  had  a  positive  incapacity  and  distaste, 
though  he  was  constantly  writing  about  it.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  disliked  this  or  that  particular  tenet,  as  that  he  disliked 
and  failed  to  grasp  the  idea  of  doctrine  or  dogma  altogether,  and 
his  liberality  on  its  intellectual  side  was  largely  based  on  his 
inability  to  appreciate  distinctions  which  to  him  were  empty 
forms.  He  had  an  instinctive  aversion  to  definite  statements  on 
abstract  subjects,  not  because  they  were  false,  but  because  they 
were  definite,  and  one  could  as  little  conceive  his  being  martyred 
for  a  specific  heresy  as  for  an  article  of  the  Creed.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  he  would  have  fully  shared  Gibbon’s  un- 
philosophical  contempt  for  a  Christendom  divided  about  “the 
difference  of  a  single  diphthong,”  and  would  have  been  as  little 
willing  to  subscribe  or  to  condemn  the  Arian  confessions  as  thnNicene 
Creed.  One  could  almost  imagine  his  sharing  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  victim  of  Turkish  red-tapism,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  at  Constantinople,  not  for  being  a  Mahometan  or  a 
Christian — for  he  was  free  to  profess  either  religion — -but  because  he 
could  not  decide,  or  at  least  could  not  intelligibly  explain,  to  which 
of  the  rival  creeds  he  adhered.  In  a  lecture  to  working  men  some 
years  ago  Dean  Stanley  ridiculed  the  notion  of  psychology  or 
theology  being  at  all  concerned  in  the  problems  raised  by  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  He  told  the  students 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  on  another  occasion,  that  “  the  faith  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  epoch  of  Christendom  has  varied  enormously  from  the  faith 
of  its  predecessors  ” — which  only  shows  bis  strange  incapacity  for 
distinguishing  fixed  doctrines  from  passing  phases  of  opinion — and 
that  “  the  true  faith  ”  has  been  to  no  one  more  largely  indebted 
than  to  “  the  excommunicated  Spinoza,”  who  is  usually  regarded 
as  having  been  either  an  Atheist  or  a  Pantheist,  but  to  whom,  the 
Dean  thought,  “  was  vouchsafed  the  clearest  glimpse  into  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.”  In  a  paper  on  the  three  Creeds,  published 
only  last  year,  while  dismissing  as  no  better  than  “  algebraic  sym¬ 
bols  ”  and  “  arithmetical  enigmas  ”  the  doctrines  they  are  commonly 
supposed  to  contain,  he  seeks  to  elicit  from  them  some  broader 
and  loftier,  but  scarcely  intelligible,  conception  of  “  Christianity, 
as  it  has  appeared  to  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Gothe,  Mill,  Renan.” 
He  would  not  have  said  in  so  many  words,  with  Strauss  in  the 
Lehen  Jesu,  that  “  the  moral  contents  of  Christianity”  are  alone 
valuable ;  but  from  first  to  last,  whenever  he  spoke — as  in  his 
latest  and  not  least  typical  work  on  Christian  Institutions,  and 
in  the  highly  characteristic  posthumous  paper  “  On  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  ”  published  in  last  Wednesday’s 
Times — of  “  the  great  doctrines  which  all  Christians  alike  hold,” 
he  invariably  and  exclusively  referred  to  the  moral,  as  distinct 
from  the  doctrinal,  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  such  vague  and  colourless  exhortations  can,  as 
Archbishop  Tait  declared  the  other  day  in  Convocation,  have  “  con- 
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firmed  in  the  faith,  vast  numbers  whose  temptations  lay  entirely  in  j 
the  direction  of  scepticism  for,  if  anything  beyond  faith  in  moral 
goodness  is  intended,  the  question  must  at  once  arise,  in  what 
faith  were  they  to  be  confirmed  ? 

To  say  with  one  of  his  critics  that  the  Dean  was  less  a  theologian 
than  an  ecclesiastical  historian  is  greatly  to  understate  the  case.  He 
was  not  and  never  could  have  become  a  theologian  at  all,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  his  theological  or  anti-theological  peculiarities,  combined 
with  the  inveterate  passion  for  paradox  which  grew  out  of  them, 
materially  affected  his  character  as  an  historian  also.  The  same 
vagueness  of  mind  which  led  him  rather  to  adumbrate  than  to 
define  his  theological  views  reappeared  in  his  treatment  both  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  history.  As  a  writer  he  was  versatile 
rather  than  accurate,  brilliant  rather  than  profound,  and  was  always 
happier  in  illustrating  his  subject  than  in  explaining  it.  And  to 
our  mind  those  works,  like  Sinai  and  Palestine,  and  the  interesting 
Memorials  of  Canterbury  and  of  Westminster,  which  gave  the 
amplest  scope  for  pictorial  illustration  and  the  least  for  theo¬ 
logical  or  ecclesiastical  disquisition,  were  at  once  the  most  pleasing 
and  most  instructive  of  his  writings;  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
which  first  brought  him  into  public  notice,  stands  in  a  category 
by  itself,  from  the  peculiar  charm  as  well  of  the  subject  as 
of  the  treatment.  In  his  Lectures  on  the  Pastern  Church  his 
description  of  the  Council  of  Nice  throws  far  greater  light  on 
the  details  of  the  national  costume  and  temperament  of  the 
assembled  prelates  than  on  the  momentous  question  they  met 
together  to  decide  for  all  future  ages  of  the  Church ;  while  else¬ 
where  he  dismisses  the  whole  series  of  General  Councils  as  of  no 
practical  value,  because  they  failed  to  accomplish  what  of  course 
they  never  attempted  or  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  possibly 
have  achieved,  and  did  not  create  the  art,  the  science,  the 
literature,  the  poetry,  the  philanthropy,  or  even  the  theology  of 
Christendom.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  same  line 
of  argument  would  prove  the  English  Parliament  to  be  useless. 
All  competent  judges  again  will  agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  that 
Christianity  has  created  three  things  generally  recognized  as  special 
types  and  expressions  of  its  religious  sentiment,  “  the  church 
hell,  the  organ,  and  the  Gothic  Cathedral.”  But  Dean  Stanley's 
paradoxical  temper  led  him  to  argue  in  Good  Words,  in  defiance  of 
all  historical  evidence,  that  there  is  nothing  distinctively  Christian, 
still  less  distinctively'  Catholic,  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  has  closer  affinities  with  Protestantism  than  with  Catholi¬ 
cism.  But  we  need  not  go  further  into  detail,  the  more  so  as  the 
subject  has  often  before  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  will  be  aware  that  Dr. 
Stanley  was  hardly  more  reliable  as  an  historian  than  as  a  divine ; 
and  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  mind  that,  while  ho  was  constantly 
making  mistakes,  which  were  at  once  detected  and  exposed  by  his 
critics,  he  was  never  able  to  recognize  them  himself. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  Dean’s  career  as  a  Church¬ 
man,  “  the  successor,”  as  he-  was  fond  of  styling  himself,  “  of  the 
Abbots  of  Westminster.”  And  considering  the  singularity  of  his 
own  views  and  policy  in  Church  matters  there  was  a  curious, 
though  probably  accidental,  fituess  in  his  occupying  the  one  post 
of  eminence  iu  the  English  Church  independent  of  all  episcopal 
control.  The  mitred  Abbots  of  Westminster  were  exempt  fr*m 
all  superior  jurisdiction  save  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff-,  and  when 
the  Abbey  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  the  same  immunity 
passed  on  to  the  Deans,  subject  only  to  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  new  Head  of  the  Church,  which  for  centuries  past  has 
meant  that  for  practical  purposes  they  can  do  as  they  please. 
This  exceptional  immunity  of  the  Abbey  Church  enabled  Dean 
Stanley  to  try  experiments  there  which  could  have  been  tried 
nowhere  else.  On  one  occasion  he  induced  a  layman  to  preach 
in  the  nave,  and  more  than  once  he  invited  suspended  clergymen 
or  Nonconformist  ministers  to  occupy  the  pulpit — an  offer  they 
had  what  most  people  considered  the  good  taste  to  decline.  That 
however  was  only  one  illustration  of  the  ecclesiastical  liberalism 
which  shaped  the  Dean’s  peculiar  view  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State.  He  is  credited  with  being  fearless  and  impartial  in  the 
breadth  of  his  toleration  and  always  ready  to  defend  the  unpopular 
side.  Iu  one  sense  this  is  true,  but  not  in  another.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  in  the  present  day  the  liberal  or  latitudinarian  is  really 
the  popular  side,  and  few  men  enjoyed  a  wider  popularity  in  the 
outer  world  than  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  But  it  is  true  that 
he  braved,  one  might  almost  say  scorned,  ecclesiastical  public 
opinion,  and  among  his  own  order  and  in  the  Church  generally  he 
was  an  object  of  suspicion.  But  for  a  man  holding  a  dignified  and 
independent  position,  with  a  powerful  public  opinion  and  very  high 
authorities  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  at  his  back,  it  did  not 
perhaps  require  any  very  exceptional  courage  to  face  a  clerical 
opposition  which  at  worst  could  only  denounce  him,  and  which, 
with  all  his  personal  forbearance  to  individual  opponents,  he  never 
hesitated  to  denounce  and  satirize,  not  without  some  asperity,  in 
return.  On  the  other  hand  his  liberality,  however  wide,  was 
most  readily  and  freely  extended  to  the  left  wing  of  his  own 
party.  We  have  never  heard  for  instance  that  his  voice  was 
lifted  against  the  worrying  Ritualist  prosecutions  or  the  harsh 
penalties  which  in  some  cases  followed  them.  Yet,  even  assuming 
all  the  Privy  Council  judgments  to  be  sound  in  law,  and  the  Ritualist 
contention  in  every  respect  mistaken — which  is  a  strong  assumption 
— the  victims  had  surely  as  much  claim  for  toleration  as  Mr.  Gorham, 
or  Dr.  Colenso,  or  the  Essays  and  Reviews  writers — of  whom  it 
was  said  at  the  time  that  “  they  escaped  by  the  skin  of  their 
teeth” — or  Mr.  Voysey,  who  did  not  escape,  or  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke,  who  did  not  indeed  incur  legal  censure,  but  felt  bound  in 


j  honour  to  retire  from  an  untenable  position ;  and  for  all  these  Dr. 
Stanley  manifested  an  active  sympathy.  It  may  bo  replied  that 
every  one,  however  comprehensive  his  toleration,  is  most  keenly 
alive  to  tbe  wrongs  of  his  own  party,  and,  of  course,  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  true ;  only  something  must  in  fairness  be  discounted  from 
the  impartial  largeness  of  a  tolerance  which  is  chiefly  exhibited 
towards  partisans  whose  extreme  opinions  incline  to  the  extremity 
most  nearly  in  harmony  with  one’s  own.  And  the  public  protests 
twice  raised  against  himself  by  Churchmen  of  markedly  moderate 
and  conservative  temper — one  by  Bishop  Wordsworth,  then 
Canon  of  Westminster,  against  his  installation  in  the  Deanery, 
the  next  some  few  years  later  by  the  Dean  of  Norwich  against  his 
appointment  as  Select  Preacher  at  Oxford — suffice  to  prove  that 
Dr.  Stanley  needed  for  himself  a  full  measure  of  the  toleration  he 
claimed  for  others.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  one-sided  liberalism 
in  historical  questions  that,  while  he  fiercely  denounced  “  the 
atrocious  Act  of  1662,”  which  imposed  subscription  to  the 
Prayer-Book  and  led  to  the  ejection  of  two  thousand  Nonconformist 
ministers  from  their  livings,  he  had  no  word  of  censure  for  the 
far  more  sweeping  ejection  of  episcopal  clergy  under  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  into  whose  places  they  had  been  thrust.  In  practical 
matters,  his  eagerness  to  secure  for  the  Abbey  the  remains  of  the 
author  of  Pickivick,  at  the  cost  of  forcing  the  hand  of  his  family 
and  contravening  his  own  express  directions,  contrasted  oddly  with 
the  omission  to  offer  a  resting-place  in  the  same  hallowed  precincts 
to  the  author  of  the  Christian  Year. 

This  reminds  us  to  say  a  word  in  conclusion  on  the  peculiar 
theory  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  which  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Dean’s  entire  teaching  and  policy.  He  never,  of  course, 
precisely  defined  it,  any  more  than  he  defined  his  theological  views, 
but  it  would  not  probably  have  differed  very  widely  in  substance 
from  the  scheme  propounded  by  his  old  master,  Dr.  Arnold,  that 
all  sects  except  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  should  be  united,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  in  one  national  communion.  Their  differences 
of  belief  or  worship  would  have  appeared  to  him  of  infinitesimal 
importance,  or,  rather,  one  main  advantage  of  a  Church  Establish¬ 
ment  was  to  hold  such  differences  in  check.  At  a  great  meeting 
convened  in  St.  James’s  Hall  to  protest  against  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  he  commenced  a  speech,  which  the 
frantic  howls  of  hi3  fervently  Tory  audience  would  not  allow  him 
to  finish,  by  declaring  that  he  was  “  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs  and  a 
Liberal  of  the  Liberals,”  and  intended  to  support  the  motion  on 
Liberal  principles.  lie  would  no  doubt  have  explained  at  length, 
had  he  been  suffered  to  proceed,  what  he  took  occasion  to  set  forth 
in  print  more  fully  elsewhere,  that  the  essence  of  an  Established 
Church  is  “  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown — that  is,  of  the 
law,”  and  that  Joseph  II.  of  Austria  was  his  model  of  a  liberal 
monarch.  He  was  careful  to  add  that  the  possession  of  endow¬ 
ments,  and  still  more  of  any  exclusive  system  of  doctrine  or  polity, 
or  any  separate  clerical  order,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Church  ; 
that  it  should  be  made  as  comprehensive  as  the  nation,  all  theo¬ 
logical  tests  being  abolished,  “  except,  perhaps,  the  A  pestles’- 
Creed  ” — this  doubtful  exception  disappears  from  some  later 
writings  on  the  subject — and  that  “  every  man  capable  of 
rendering  good  service  to  the  community  be  recognized  as  a 
minister.”  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  further  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  that  it  secures  to  the  Church  the  supremacy  of  just 
and  good  laws — though  one  hardly  sees  why  all  Church  laws  should 
be  necessarily  bad  and  all  State  laws  necessarily  good — that  it 
gives  scope  for  the  growth  of  various  diversities  of  opinion ;  and 
that  it  protects  “  humble  and  devout  souls  from  being  borne  down 
by  the  current  of  local  and  transitory  clamour,”  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  refer  to  Bishop  Colenso,  whose  quarrel  with  the 
South  African  bishopk  was  then  at  its  height.  In  a  lecture  delivered 
some  years  afterwards  in  Scotland  the  Dean  pronounced  a 
still  more  emphatic  eulogium  on  “  the  principle  of  a  national 
Establishment,”  not  indeed  that  the  State  gains  anything  from 
union  with  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  “  the  Church  is 
elevated  and  enlarged  by  contact,  however  slight,  with  so  magni¬ 
ficent  and  divine  an  ordinance  as  the  national  Commonwealth.” 
It  was  in  strict  accordance  with  these  views  that  when  in  Scotland 
the  Dean  habitually  worshipped  and  preached  in  the  Established 
Presbyterian  Kirk,  and  held  aloof  entirely  from  the  unestablished 
Episcopal  Communion.  The  simple  fact  of  establishment  was  to- 
him  a  far  more  fundamental  “  note  of  the  Church  ”  than  any  speci¬ 
alty  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  ritual.  We  need  not  stay  to  discuss 
here  whether  such  an  establishment  as  he  adumbrated  and  desired 
could  ever  become  a  practical  reality,  or  how  far,  if  per  impossible 
it  came  to  be  realized,  it  would  differ  from  what  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  once  called  “  an  established  chaos.”  It  is  sufficient  to  have 
indicated  the  true  nature  of  the  ideal  of  “  toleration,  charity,  and 
comprehensiveness” — as  an  ardent  panegyrist  has  worded  it — 
which  Dean  Stanley  made  it  the  aim  of  his  life  to  promote,  and 
which  he  appears  to  the  last  to  have  expected  or  hoped  might 
some  day  be  translated  into  fact.  Its  very  vagueness  and  imprac¬ 
ticability  give  a  sort  of  grandeur  to  the  ideal,  but  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  man  who  desperately  clung  to  it,  and  never 
tired  of  preaching  it,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  the  last  word 
of  religious  truth  and  wisdom,  should  have  found  himself  out  of 
harmony  with  almost  every  section  of  his  clerical  brethren.  It  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  within  the  same  week  there  should  have 
passed  away  another  representative  dignitary,  differing  widely  in 
many  ways  from  Dean  Stanley — an  old-fashioned  high-churchman, 
a  Conservative,  a  man  of  shy  and  retiring  nature,  and  a  bookworm, 
but  also  a  man  of  deep  learning,  great  kindliness  of  disposition,  and 
munificent  liberality,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  individual 
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is  owing  tbe  splendid  restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral ;  we  mean 
Chancellor  llarington,  who  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
reverenced,  one  might  almost  say,  throughout  the  West  of 
England.  I)r.  Stanley's  departure  leaves  a  vacancy  which  in  one 
sense  is  not  likely  to  be  filled.  But  it  may  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
■Gladstone,  who  ha3  already  had  to  appoint  a  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
may  be  able  to  find  an  occupant  for  the  second  London  deanery, 
if  not  in  all  respects  like  his  predecessor,  at  least  equally  unselfish 
and  generous,  and  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  capabilities  of  a 
position  of  unique  historical,  ecclesiastical,  and  national  interest. 


TIIE  POLITICAL  CYNIC’S  HOLIDAY. 

TIIE  political  cynic  is  a  person  who  is  in  the  present  day 
exceedingly  well  abused.  He  is  accused  of  regarding  the 
.universe  through  the  windows  of  clubs,  of  disregarding  tbe  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  national  conscience,  of  having  no  convictions,  of  being 
shallow,  superficial,  ill  informed,  an  alarmist,  a  reactionary,  a  bad 
man  in  his  private  and  a  worse  in  his  public  character.  The  age, 
however,  makes  him  amends — probably  ample  amends  in  his  own 
.opinion — by  providing  him  with  abundant  game  of  the  kind  which 
he  specially  affects.  Whether  the  folly  of  one  period  exceeds  the 
folly  of  another  is  a  problem  which  it  would  take  a  remarkably 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  history  and  a  balancing  apparatus 
of  peculiar  delicacy  to  solve.  But  that  the  folly  of  the  present 
age  is  peculiarly  suited  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  student  in  folly 
here  considered  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  great  deal  more  happens 
now  than  used  to  happen,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  what  does 
happen  is  known.  The  daily  newspaper  has  its  revilers,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  it  has  enormously  increased  the  opportu¬ 
nities  at  command  for  the  pursuit  and  discovery  of  that  grand 
object  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  imagination,  the  foolishest  man  living. 
Almost  every  morning  there  is  a  fresh  candidate  for  the  honour, 
and  it  rarely  happens  that  he  is  not  an  improvement.  Just  as  the 
practised  biologist  makes  endless  progress  in  bis  investigations, 
and,  after  finding  it  possible  to  write  an  octavo  about  the  leg  of  a 
fowl,  finds  it  possible  to  write  a  folio  on  the  drumstick  of  a  lark ; 
just  as  the  earnest  athlete  is  able,  by  practice,  to  beat  his  own 
achievements  and  those  of  others,  so  is  it  with  the  student  of  poli¬ 
tical  folly. 

A  single  instance  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  proposition  that 
the  much-reviled  nineteenth  century  is  the  political  cynic's  para- 
,dise.  There  have  been  we  hardly  know  how  many  dozen  or  how 
many  score  debates  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  scarcely  one  of 
them  has  failed  to  produce  its  text  for  the  political  Democritus  to 
improve.  Take,  for  instance,  the  other  night's  discussion  on  the 
names  of  the  proposed  Commissioners.  The  subject  was  not 
specially  promising;  yet  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
managed  to  produce  two  gems  of  the  purest  water  from  their  in¬ 
terior  mines.  “  There  was  nothing  more  wanted  in  Ireland  than 
money,”  said  the  member  for  the  county  of  Cork;  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  which,  to  do  it  justice,  is  not  slow  at  a  jest,  greeted 
the  statement  with  a  torrent  of  laughter  and  cheers.  But  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  Mr.  O'Connor  capped  the  confession  by  re¬ 
marking  that  “  what  was  wanted  in  Ireland  was  not  law”;  and 
again  the  obvious  truth  of  the  assertion  was  duly  honoured.  Now, 
of  course,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  O’Connor  meant  something  very 
different  from  the  meanings  which  the  House  laughed  at  and 
cheered.  But,  if  they  had  put  their  heads  together,  and  agreed 
to  put  in  for  a  share  iu  the  reputation  of  the  great  witticism- 
makers  of  the  world,  they  could  not  have  been  more  fortunate  in 
their  description  of  tho  Bill  itself,  or  have  pronounced  words  of 
happier  augury  as  to  its  success.  If  what  Ireland  wants  is  money, 
and  what  it  does  not  want  is  law,  then  the  wants  of  Belaud 
ought  to  be  at  least  satisfied  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measure.  For 
that  measure  gives  Irishmen  a  great  deal  of  money ;  and,  if  it  gives 
them  plenty  of  litigation,  that  litigation  is  to  be  conducted  on 
principles  about  as  different  from  what  has  generally  been  re¬ 
garded  as  law  as  anything  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Again,  the 
IIouss  of  Commons  itself,  the  cheerful  legislative  institution, 
which  is  quite  aware  of  all  this,  which  laughs  and  cheers  so  as 
to  clear  itself  from  the  charge  of  duluess,  and  yet  votes  as 
“  straight  ”  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  will  as  if  it 
did  not  see  at  all — this,  too,  is  a  pleasant  spectacle.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  House  might  or  might  not  have  laughed; 
but,  if  it  had  its  laugh,  that  laugh  would  have  been  somehow  re¬ 
flected  in  its  vote.  We  have  changed  all  that,  just  as 
we  have  changed  the  duties  and  conduct  of  Ministers.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  the  two  Irish  members  achieved  their  com¬ 
pendious  description  of  the  Land  Bill  and  the  wants  of  Ireland, 
Mr.  Childers  was  exhibiting  machine  guns  and  other  weapons  of  a 
war  to  a  distinguished  company.  With  his  own  Secretarial  hand 
(at  least  so  says  the  Daily  News,  which  ought  to  know)  Mr. 
Childers  showed  how  easy  the  new  howitzer  was  to  work  to 
a  distinguished  company  of  generals,  colonels,  attaches  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  &c.  It  is  some  years  since  Mr.  Childers  amused  the 
town  by  taking  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet.  He  has  now 
completed  his  experiences  of  practical  work  in  the  defence  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  country  by  acting  as  a  gunner.  Some  foreign 
critics  have  been  contemptuous  of  the  Windsor  Review  ;  but  this 
new  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  English  services  ought,  surely, 
to  strike  terror  into  them.  It  will  be  a  bold  man  who  ventures  to 
invade  England  when  he  knows  that  the  Secretary  for  War  him¬ 
self  may  pick  him  off  with  a  machine  gun.  This  illustrates,  of 


course,  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  present  Ministry  per¬ 
forms  its  work  in  all  departments.  Rude  Irishmen  have  decorated 
Mr.  Forster  with  an  uncomely  prefix  to  his  name,  but  it  would 
seem  that  “Howitzer”  Childers  is  an  even  more  appropriate 
conjunction  than  “  Buckshot  ”  Forster.  The  incident  will  at  least 
assist  the  author  of  The  Happy  Land  when  he  judges  it  proper 
to  produce  a  second  part  of  that  popular  drama. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen  at  Ripon  ia 
the  most  satisfactory  study  for  a  student  of  the  kind  we  have  in 
view  that  the  present  week  has  produced.  Everybody  respects 
Mr.  Goschen,  and  most  people  are  prepared  to  allow  that  he  has 
done  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work  much  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  A  speech  to  constituents,  however,  is  always  a 
trying  matter,  and  Mr.  Goschen  has  hardly  come  scathless  through 
the  ordeal,  while  his  late  colleagues  and  his  party  are  wofully 
handled.  He  is  still,  it  must  be  remembered,  unmuzzled;  for  hia 
late  duties  were  not  definitely  party  employments,  and  he 
can  say  the  thing  he  will.  The  thing  he  willed  to  say,  about 
his  private  affairs  and  late  employment,  had  its  comic  side.  Mr. 
Goschen  indulged  in  an  almost  sentimental  reverie  as  to  the  last 
time  he  heard  the  clock  strike  in  the  Ripon  Drill-hall.  It  was 
during  the  election,  and  Mr.  Goschen  “had  plenty  of  fun  and  ex¬ 
citement.”  During  the  weary  moments  at  Stamboul  he  has  thought, 
he  tells  his  constituents,  of  the  blue  posters  of  his  opponent  and 
of  his  own  orange  rosettes.  We  can  conceive  no  possible  reason 
why  Mr.  Goschen  should  not  indulge  in  these  chromatic  remi¬ 
niscences,  though  it  seems  unnecessary  to  mention  them  to  an 
admiring  audience.  But  a  good  deal  must  be  allowed  for  the 
effects  of  sentiment  at  moments  when  the  heart  is  stirred.  Lest, 
however,  the  men  of  Ripon  should  think  that  his  recollection  of 
the  blue  posters  had  been  brought  about  by  a  fit  of  blue  devils, 
Mr.  Goschen  hastened  to  assure  them  that  the  life  of  an  ambas¬ 
sador  has  its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  drawbacks.  The  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  at  Constantinople  seem  to  have  been  nearly  as  jolly 
as  tho  members  of  that  celebrated  Congress  of  Oambray,  where, 
as  Voltaire  remarked  from  ocular  inspection,  the  Ministers  of 
Germany  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drink  the  health 
of  the  Emperor,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  spent  his  time  in 
directing  dJlheatrical  troupe,  and  the  English  envoys  sent  a  great 
many  couriers  to  Champagne,  but  very  few  to  London.  This  last 
part  of  the  comparison  would  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Goschen ;  for, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  telegraphed  to  Lord  Granville,  and 
Lord  Granville  to  him,  with  extraordinary  volubility.  But  life  wa8 
not  all  telegrams  or  ambassadorial  discussion.  Mr.  Goschen  and  his 
colleagues  played  lawn  tennis  together,  rode  together,  joked 
together— for  some  of  them  were  men  of  wit — and  they  alivays 
dined  together.  A  small  ambassadorial  dinner  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  is,  it  appears,  Mr.  Goschen's  idea  of  the  height  of  enjoyment ; 
and,  indeed,  an  ambassador  crowned  with  roses  and  anointed  with 
Burgundy  while  he  is  waiting  for  a  telegram  with  orders  to  give  the 
word  for  a  general  European  war  is  a  figure  with  much  of  tho  exciting 
and  picturesque  about  him.  Mr.  Goschen,  however,  in  these  inti¬ 
mate  confidences  was  not  nearly  so  amusing  as  Mr.  Goschen  when 
he  came  to  criticize  what  his  colleagues,  or  employers,  or  whatever 
they  are  to  be  called,  have  been  doing  in  his  absence.  Whether 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  extreme  candour  of  his  own  remarks  we 
cannot  say.  The  fact  apparently  is  that  these  ambassadors  get 
into  suGh  outspoken  straightforward  habits  that,  even  when  they 
cease  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  their  country,  they  cannot  for 
the  life  of  them  practise  what  is  unjustly  called  diplomatic  reserve. 
Mr.  Goschen’s  eulogies  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  are  qualified  with 
the  most  energetic  repudiation  of  any  such  doings  in  England. 
“  We  do  not  want,”  says  he,  and  most  Englishmen  will  heartily 
agree  with  him,  “  courts  of  law  to  decide  between  business  men.” 
“  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  State  interfering  at  every  turn  with 
our  occupations.”  Moreover,  the  Land  Bill  is  a  measure  “  due  to 
successful  agitation  ” ;  and  it  is  “  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  history 
of  a  country  when  agitation  is  successful.”  The  Liberal  party  will 
have  “  to  buckle  to  and  work  on  the  old  lines,  forgetting  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  legislation.”  Whether  the  Liberal  party  will  be  able  to 
forget  it,  or  will  be  allowed  to  forget  it,  is  a  point  which  apparently 
Mr.  Goschen  leaves  out  of  consideration.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  odder  spectacle  in  recent  political  history  than  this 
criticism  of  a  distinguished  Liberal  politician  on  the  home  policy 
of  a  Liberal  Government.  They  have  been  busily  interfering  with 
business,  and  he  energetically  protests  that  Englishmen  do  not 
wish  their  business  to  be  interfered  with.  They  have  been  de¬ 
ferring  to  agitation,  and  he  tells  them  that  successful  agitation  ia 
a  very  dangerous  thing  in  the  history  of  a  country  ;  and  that  the 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  forget  all  about  it,  and  buckle  to  work 
on  the  old  and  very  different  lines.  It  is  really  to  be  feared  that 
Mr.  Goschen's  former  colleagues  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  a  much  nicer  person  when  he  is  playing  lawn-tennis  and 
dining  at  Constantinople  than  when  he  is  making  speeches  at 
Ripon. 

This  talk  is,  of  course,  the  cackle,  and  these  views  the  squint,  of 
the  wicked  political  cynic,  to  be  duly  reprobated  and  dismissed  as 
such.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  political  cynic  has  a  horrid 
faculty  of  turning  out  to  be  a  true  prophet.  It  was  the  cynic  who 
pointed  out  that  the  amiable  Italomania  of  England  in  1859  was 
simply  disorganizing  and  upsetting  the  whole  Continent ;  the  cynic 
who  suggested  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  would  probably  render 
the  House  of  Commons  useless  as  a  legislative  machine,  and 
certainly  lower  the  standard  of  the  individual  ability  and  respect¬ 
ability  of  members  of  Parliament ;  the  cynic  who  laughed  at  the 
notion  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  or  the  Land  Bill  of  1870  pacifying 
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•or  contenting  Ireland.  The  wisdom  of  England  went  its  way,  in 
spite  of  the  cynic,  and  still  ignores  altogether  the  remarkable  fact 
■that  things  have  come  about  exactly  as  he  said  they  would.  The  poli¬ 
tical  cynic,  however,  is  as  a  rule  a  very  easy-going  Cassandra.  His 
prophecies  of  evil,  when  they  are  made,  liberate  his  own  soul,  and  if 
dhe  majority  choose  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  celebrated  esti¬ 
mate  of  them,  that  is  no  business  of  his.  There  are  times  of  course 
•when  such  an  attitude  is  immoral,  and  when  it  is  the  duty  of  man 
to  die  in  the  last  ditch.  But  these  times  do  not  often  come,  and 
dor  the  most  part  the  modern  Cassandra  is  perfectly  justified  in 
pointing  out  the  pitfalls  which  men  are  digging  for  themselves, 
■and  then  in  sitting  on  the  edge  thereof,  and  deriving  such  amuse- 
.ment  as  may  be  from  the  general  absurdity  of  their  behaviour, 
.first  in  the  digging  and  then  in  the  falling  in. 


CABMEN  AS  JOURNALISTS. 

THE  ancient  Centaur  was  a  fabulous  animal — “  heathen,”  Mr. 

Pecksniff  would  have  been  “  sorry  to  say  ” — which  haunted 
the  mountains  aud  watercourses  of  Thessaly.  Further  information 
about  the  ancient  Centaur  and  agreeable  pictures  of  him  from 
.authentic  sources  may  bo  found  in  a  learned  article  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Colvin  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society.  But  the 
Centaur  about  whom  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  such  highly-cultivated  periodical,  being  more  con¬ 
versant  with  public-houses  and  cabmen's  shelters  than  with  the 
mountain-ashes  and  waterfalls  of  Mount  Pelion.  The  Centaur,  in 
.fact,  is  the  name  of  the  weekly  organ  of  the  cabdrivers,  and  an 
extremely  respectable  periodical  it  is,  containing  much  information 
not  elsewhere  to  be  acquired.  The  world  sees  but  one  aspect  of 
.the  cabman — the  side  of  his  character  which  he  exhibits  in  the 
, great  struggle  for  life.  There  is  a  conventional  theory  which  regards 
the  cabman  as  scarcely  more  scrupulous  or  courteous  than  the 
ordinary  Land-leaguer  in  Parliament.  He  is  accused  of  bullying 
old  ladies,  and  of  refusing,  with  oaths,  all  offers  of  his  lawful  fare. 
'No  doubt  there  are  cabmen  of  this  sort,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
appear  to  be  hardworking  men,  who  have  a  decidedly  rough 
life  in  the  dust,  rain,  East  wind,  and  violent  heat  of  London 
.springs,  summers,  and  winters.  It  is  rumoured  that  drivers  of 
.hansoms  are  a  haughty  race,  and  that  though  they  do  not  dis¬ 
dain  to  meet  drivers  of  four-wheelers  at  the  club,  the  wives  of 
those  gentlemen  never  visit  each  other.  Little  light  i3  thrown 
on  this  delicate  question  by  the  Centaur,  which  is  now  in  its  one 
.hundred  and  twenty-second  number.  On  the  other  hand,  we  detect 
.a  certain  air  of  scorn  when  “  shoufuls  ”  are  mentioned,  and  a 
■“shouful”  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware,  is  the  technical  name 
for  a  hansom.  Omnibuses  are  certainly  spoken  of  without  much 
osteem.  The  want  of  ventilation  in  omnibuses,  “  which  in  a 
peculiar  sense  are  distributors  of  disease,”  is  censured  with  much 
severity,  and  the  Centaur  agrees  with  the  Lancet,  which  “  advises 
the  delicate  or  susceptible  to  avoid  these  conveyances.”  The 
“  susceptible  ”  should  certainly  take  this  counsel,  as  the  maidens 
who  travel  in  omnibuses  are  fairer  far  than  ordinary  maidens  are. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  columns  of  the  Centaur  are  those 
headed  (we  cannot  guess  why)  “  Carraway  Seeds.”  “  Carraway 
Seeds  ”  are  short  paragraphs  of  gossip,  written  in  the  first  person, 
■like  the  paragraphs  in  the  “  Society  Journals.”  Like  the  same  pro¬ 
ductions,  they  are  wonderfully  original  in  grammar,  though  we 
have  found  nothing  quite  so  remarkable  in  the  Centaur  as  this 
•extract  from  a  journal  of  higher  pretension  : — “I  fear  that  greatly 
as  the  surroundings  of  Goodwood  has  deteriorated  of  late  years 
from  its  former  comparative  quiet,  it  has  much  lower  depths  in 
prospect.”  There  is  also  in  “  Carraway  Seeds  ”  the  familiar  air  of 
dtnowingness,  and  the  rich  acquaintance  with  the  “gossip  of  the 
dubs,”  which  every  one  envies  and  admires.  We  quote,  with  a 
brief  omission,  a  good  example  of  the  smart  anecdote  of  the 
.author  of  “  Carraway  Seeds  ” : — 

I  was  going  to  set  d.'.wn  at  the  “  Traveller’s  Club”  the  other  clay  when  I 
.saw  a  person  dressed  like  a  gentleman  get  out  of  a  four-wneel  cab,  walk  up 
.to  a  shouful  driver  who  was  sitting  on  his  cah,  outside  the  Reform  Club, 
and  demand  his  ticket.  The  driver  said  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  and 
•was  getting  rather  warm.  I  told  him  to  keep  cool,  told  the  person  dressed 
like  a  gentleman  that  he  could  not  legally  demand  the  driver’s  ticket  as 
.he  was  not  his  fare,  and  was  driving  away  when  the  driver  said  to  me, 
Do  you  know  who  that  was,  Gardener  ?  ”  1  said,  “  I  can’t  call  him  to 

mind;  his  features  are  familiar  though.”  “Why  that’s  old - ”  And 

.so  it  was,  too  ! 

Next  we  have  the  affecting  story  of  a  footman,  who,  “  feeling  a 
great  desire  to  have  more  freedom,  set  his  mind  on  driving  a 
<hansom.”  The  point  of  the  joke  is  that  the  ambitious  footman 
•received  a  “  four-wheeler  bill,”  not  a  “  hansom  bill,”  from  the 
police  in  Scotland  Yard.  Like  many  social  narratives,  the  legeud 
'will  only  amuse  those  who  happen  to  move  in  a  somewhat  ex- 
rffusive  circle.  The  style  of  another  “  Carraway  Seed  ”  is  so  neat, 
its  wit  so  terse,  that  one  cannot  but  hope  the  contributor  will  be 
asked  to  take  even  a  higher  seat  than  the  perch  of  a  hansom  cab, 
and  to  become  one  of  the  young  men  who  describe  in  the  weekly 
press  the  entertainments  of  the  nobility  and  gentry: — 

Taking  tea  at  Poland-street  the  other  evening  the  most  novel  way  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  cab  fare  I  ever  heard  of  was  recounted  ;  two  miles  paid  for  in  tiio 
following  coin — two  threepenny  pieces,  one  fourpenny  piece  with  two  holes 
in  it  resembling  a  shirt  button,  one  penny,  two  half-pennies,  two  farthings, 
and  good-day,  cabman.  What  a  nice  party.  A  lit  companion,  I  huld,  to 
Mother  Prodgcrs. 

It  has  always  been  supposed  that  cab-drivers  are  not  indifferent 


to  sport,  and  that  they  have  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  good 
things  of  the  Turf.  But  it  may  be  less  generally  known  that 
cabmen  are  “  wet  bobs,”  and  maintain  an  annual  regatta.  Tin* 
“  Carraway  Seed  ”  aboutv  the  regatta  entirely  puzzles  us,  partly 
because  the  anecdotist,  like  so  many  of  his  species,  doe3  not  writa 
the  ordinary  English  of  mere  literature,  and  partly  because  the 
allusions  are  delightfully  mysterious  and  demand  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  cab-driving  society. 

I  understand  the  meeting  at  the  draw  for  the  8th  annual  Pimlico 
Cabdrivers’  Regatta,  Father  Townshend  once  said  cab  horse  race  was  a. 
success,  and  certainly  from  the  appearance  of  the  crews  a  first  rate  after¬ 
noon’s  recreation  will  be  provided.  I  shall  try  to  go  out  of  my  depth 
and  spot  the  winner  for  my  regular  readers  one  of  these  days.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  record  this  eighth  annual  affair.  I  certainly  was  for 
years  envious  of  the  Lupus-street  activity,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  one’s  mind  now  that  they  really  are  responsible,  and  should  reeeiva 
credit  for  the  present  athletic  revival ;  and  I  therefore  do  my  best  to 
give  honour  where  it  is  due.  I  do  trust  that  all  who  attend  on  the 
22nd  of  August  on  the  Embankment  will  do  their  very  best  to  avoid 
any  complaints  of  disorderly  conduct  by  being  as  quiet  as  they  can  under 
the  exciting  circumstances  that  are  sure  to  exist.  Be  sure  and  be  present. 

Here  the  isolated  mention  of  Father  Townshend  at  once  allures 
and  puzzles  the  uninitiated.  Perhaps  the  “  regular  readers”  know 
all  about  it,  and  understand  why  it  is  necessary  for  a  writer  to 
“  try  to  go  out  of  his  depth  ”  before  attempting  “  to  spot  tho 
winner.”  The  best  way  for  the  curious  to  solve  all  these  problems 
is  doubtless  to  “  attend  on  the  22nd  of  August  ou  the  Embank¬ 
ment,”  where,  perhaps,  Father  Townshend  himself  will  ride  the 
winner  in  a  cab- horse  race.  The  circumstances,  in  that  case,  will 
be  indeed  exciting.  As  we  learn,  from  another  paragraph,  that 
“  the  rowing  club  have  arranged  for  their  sports  daring  the  last 
week  in  August,”  while  “  we  are  not  informed  if  rowing  is  to  take 
place  this  year,”  the  nature  of  the  athletic  diversions  of  cabmen 
seem,  at  first,  extremely  obscure.  But  there  is  yet  another  para¬ 
graph  which  clears  the  business  up  to  a  certain  extent.  From  this  we 
gather  that  the  cabmen  are  swift  of  foot  as  athletes,  hut  not  fond  of 
a  long  distance.  There  is  to  he  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  handicap, 
open  to  all  cabdrivers,  which  should  bring  together  a  large  field. 
There  is  also  a  two  miles  walking  race  for  all  cabmen,  an  open 
mile  race,  and  the  entertainment  is  to  close  with  a  pig  hunt,  a 
diversion  not  yet  introduced  into  the  sports  of  the  Universities  at 
Lillie  Bridge. 

Turning  from  social  gossip  and  from  mere  amusement,  we  ara 
at  once  interested  by  a  letter  on  the  future  of  the  four-wheeled 
cab.  The  author  of  this  letter,  though  obviously  a  practical  man, 
who  has  thought  over  four-wheelers  in  all  their  bearings,  has  a 
rather  obscure  style,  reminding  one  now  of  Thucydides,  and  again 
of  Tertullian.  He  begins  with  a  statement  sufficiently  clear — 
“  A  fact  that  is  experienced  is  that  improvements  are,  in  most 
instances,  talked  about  for  a  very  long  time  before  the  attempt 
is  made.”  lie  goes  on,  as  Mr.  Paley  says  in  his  translation  of 
Pindar,  to  “  propose  a  subject  for  discussion.”  The  question 
is,  “  What  would  be  a  suitable  four-wheeled  cab  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  times  ?.”  “  The  want  of  genius  is  not  lack¬ 

ing  among  drivers,”  he  says;  and,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  him  that  drivers  have  a  most  plentiful  lack  of 
genius.  But  we  do  not  look  for  constructive  talent  among 
them,  and  it  is  really  for  the  coach-builder  to  secure  im¬ 
mortal  fame  and  a  great  deal  of  money  by  inventing  a  light, 
comfortable,  and  silent  four-wheeled  cab.  The  writer  in  the 
Centaur  says  : — “  My  idea  of  the  cab3  of  the  future  may  be 
wrapped  in  the  word  ‘  assimilation.’  ”  That  is,  to  make  them  a3 
much  alike  as  possible,  to  serve  that  purpose  which  is  often  incon¬ 
veniently  felt  by  the  cry  of  “Where  are  the  Hansoms,”  when  there 
are  dozens  of  four-wheelers  at  hand,  and  vice  versa."  Thi3  is  not 
very  intelligible.  The  writer  seems  to  think  that,  if  all  cabs  were 
made  alike,  each  cah  would  serve  all  purposes,  like  the  celebrated 
Delphic  knife.  Thus  if  a  man  wanted  a  fast  cab  to  take  him  to  a 
party  for  which  he  was  late,  lie  would  have  to  drive  in  the  same 
sort  of  cab  as  that  which  carries  a  large  family,  with  luggage,  to  a 
railway-station.  We  gather  that  the  writer  in  the  Centaur  ex¬ 
pects  small  omnibuses  to  carry  all  luggage,  lie  speaks  fondly 
of  “  the  dear  little  American  twopenny,”  which  is  a  vehicle  (if 
indeed  it  be  a  vehicle)  that  we  know  not,  at  least  by  this 
caressing  diminutive.  “  Whatever  cab  may  he  introduced,  it 
must  be  well  borne  in  mind,  that  its  charm  will  be  broken  unless 
it  is  drawn  by  good  horses.  ’  And  unluckily  its  charm  is  not  the 
only  thing  likely  to  be  broken,  if  the  cab  be  not  carefully  driven. 
The  Centaur  contains  a  harrowing  account  of  the  pinning  of  a  four- 
wheeler  between  two  tramcars.  “  The  wheels  were  broken  off,  the 
iron  twisted,  and  the  body  much  splintered.” 

Though  “  by  some  it  may  be  implied  that  the  hansom  is  all  in 
all,”  we  agree  with  tha  Centaur  that  "  a  light,  easy,  silent,  four- 
wheeled  vehicle,  suitable  for  cold,  warm,  wet,  or  dry  weather,” 
is  a  thing  which  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand ;  but  the 
public  has  a  right  to  demand  a  great  many  things  which  it  is 
not  likely  soon  to  obtain.  Meauwhle  cabmen  are  interested, 
and  their  business,  perhaps,  is  imperilled,  by  the  “  one-horse 
omnibuses”  of  the  Railway  Companies.  Though  these  vehicles 
may  interfere  with  the  profits  of  cabmen,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  measure  they  can  take  to  protect  their  interests.  The 
Centaur  keeps  a  very  sharp  eye  ou  policemen,  magistrates,  and 
tramcars.  About  magistrates  this  journal  speaks,  we  venture  to 
think,  without  sufficient  reverence.  It  is  flippant  to  call  a  worthy 
beak  “  an  irritable  old  gentleman.”  Cabmen  should  remember  that, 
if  the  London  magistrates  were  to  publish  a  journal  of  their  own, 
they,  too,  might  say  sarcastic  things  about  the  drivers  of  foux- 
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wheelers  and  even  of  hansoms.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  differences  of 
private  life  should  he  introduced  into  journalism.  With  this 
exception,  and  though  we  must  regret  that  the  style  of  certain 
passages  is  not  purer,  we  think  the  cabdrivers  have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  organ.  It  does  not  stimulate  party  feel¬ 
ing  in  politics,  it  avoids  risky  stories  with  scrupulous  care,  it  gives 
instruction  in  the  mild  art  of  gardening,  it  publishes  a  novel,  and 
comments  on  the  fatal  duel  in  which  M.  de  Saint-Victor  was  slain. 
We  confess  that  we  miss  a  poet’s  corner.  What  is  life  without 
song,  and  is  it  possible  that  the  poets  of  the  rank  are  less  musical 
than  they  whose  notes  resound  in  some  weekly  columns  ? 


MR.  JUSTICE  CAVE’S  SENSE  OF  SERIOUSNESS. 

SOME  years  ago— how  many  we  do  not  care  to  calculate— we 
were  one  fine  summer’s  day  howling  in  a  cricket-match.  We 
sent  a  hall  which  ought  to  have  been  severely  punished.  But 
it  chanced  to  light  on  a  lump  in  the  turf,  suddenly  rose,  and, 
instead  of  being  hit  away,  gave  the  luckless  batsman  a  black 
eve.  As  he  was  withdrawing  to  the  tent,  the  umpire  remarked 
to  us,  with  almost  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  “  After  all,  Sir,  what 
gives  the  game  its  greatest  charm  is  its  glorious  uncertainty.” 
It  is  not  only  cricket,  we  have  often  thought  since  that,  that 
can  boast  of  its  glorious  uncertainty.  There  is,  moreover, 
the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law.  We  are  not  at  the  present 
moment  thinking  of  the  uncertainty  which,  owing  to  the  infir¬ 
mity  of  human  intellect,  naturally  attaches  to  all  cases  where 
a  conclusion  has  to  be  drawn  from  premisses  which  are  necessarily 
imperfect.  Nor  are  we  even  thinking  of  the  uncertainty  that  is  so 
constantly  introduced  by  the  infinite  variety  in  the  characters  and 
understandings  of  jurymen.  We  have  solely  in  view  the  confusion 
that  may  arise  from  the  appointment  of  a  new  judge.  The  un¬ 
certainty  that  one  of  these  grave  men  now  and  then  causes  is  some¬ 
times  glorious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  'criminal,  and  some¬ 
times  glorious  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  criminal’s  victims. 
In  either  case,  the  interest  of  the  mere  spectator,  who  is  never 
better  pleased  than  when  he  is  surprised,  is  greatly  increased.  If 
he  is  by  nature  of  a  meditative  turn  of  mind,  he  soon  finds  him¬ 
self  agreeably  occupied  in  trying  to  trace  the  principle  on  which 
the  judge  has  acted.  Respect  for  the  Bench  has  led  him,  of  course, 
to  assume  that  there  is  a  principle,  and  to  refuse  to  allow  that  it 
can  with  any  reason  be  whispered  of  any  of  their  Lordships, 
as  of  the  stars,  that  in  their  circuit  “  they  blindly  run.”  It  could 
be  wished,  however,  that  every  new  judge  should  be  required  to 
publish  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  which  he  intends  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  criminal  law.  This  he  should  do  with  all  convenient 
speed  after  his  appointment,  though  it  would  be  only  proper  that 
a  suitable  time  should  be  allowed  him  to  learn  his  own  mind. 
When  once  he  had  issued  his  proclamation  as  it  were,  then  the 
Circuits  that  he  was  to  go  should  be  laid  down  at  least  some  two  or 
three  years  in  advance.  For  if,  as  Bentham  and  those  who  follow 
him  maintain,  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  far  more  efficacious  in 
restraining  crime  than  the  severity  of  punishment,  surely  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  tempted  into  crime  ought  to  be  informed, 
before  they  take  the  first  step,  of  the  penalty  that  awaits  them. 
The  profligate  are  by  their  nature  hopeful,  and  great  be¬ 
lievers  in  their  own  luck.  The  first  aim  of  society  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  to  raise  in  them  the  habit  of  prudence,  and  to  convince 
them  that  the  various  forms  of  crime  will  be  invariably  followed 
by  fixed  penalties.  Now  prudence  is  not  a  habit  that  can  be 
taught  all  at  once.  It  will  be  something  if  our  criminals  are  con¬ 
verted  and  raised  from  imprudent  into  prudent  criminals.  It  will 
be  something,  for  instance,  if  a  man  who  has  a  strong  and  ardent 
desire  to  jump  on  his  wife  and  to  throw  her  into  a  canal,  or  to 
stick  a  shoemaker’s  knife  into  a  lady  and  to  knock  her  teeth  out, 
can  be  taught  to  restrain  himself  for  six  months  till  the  time  has 
arrived  for  a  lenient  judge  to  hold  the  assize.  In  a  court  of 
law  least  of  all  places  should  a  man  as  he  is  sentenced 
have  good  reason  to  curse  his  luck  and  his  Lordship  at  the  same 
time.  In  that  solemn  temple  of  justice  no  ruffian  should  know 
that  the  part  of  his  crime  that  is  most  severely  punished  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  either  a  week  too  early  or  a  week  too  late  in 
half  murdering  his  victim.  It  seems  scarcely  fair  even  to  the 
philosophic  mind,  while  it  must  seem  grossly  unfair  to  the  mind 
of  Bill  Sikes  and  his  friends,  that  a  man  should  be  far  more 
severely  punished  for  his  judge,  as  it  were,  than  for  his  offence. 
Yet  we  might  well  conceive  how  two  convicts,  when  they  came  in 
prison  to  talk  over  their  fortunes,  and  found  that  their  crimes 
were  the  same,  but  their  punishments  so  unequal,  might  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover  anywhere  but  in  their  judges  the  explanation  of 
the  inequality  of  the  suffering  that  had  come  upon  them.  “  We 
both,”  one  might  say,  “went  as  near  the  gallows  as  we  dared.  It 
was  more  our  luck  than  our  merit  that  we  did  not  each  of  us 
murder  a  woman  outright.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  my  back  is 
all  scarred,  and  that  I  have  ten  or  twenty  years  of  penal  servitude 
before  me,  while  you  have  never  had  even  one  stroke  of  the  cat,  and 
in  a  short  twelve  months  will  be  a  free  man  and  ready  to  half 
murder,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  wholly  murder,  any  one  whom 
you  please?”  “  It  is  all  along  of  the  judges,”  his  friend  would 
surely  have  to  answer.  “If  a  man  has  any  luck  in  his  judge, 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  one  or  two  kicks  more  with 
a  heavy  boot  in  any  one’s  stomach,  be  it  man,  woman,  or  child.” 

Into  such  a  train  of  thought  have  we  been  led  by  some  sentences 
that  have  just  been  passed  by  Mr.  Justice  Cave  at  the  Staffordshire 


Summer  Assize.  To  thoroughly  enter  into  the  humour  of  these 
sentences  we  must  contrast  a  few  of  them.  Thomas  Harper 
pleaded  guilty  to  feloniously  stealing  a  bushel  of  malt.  He  was 
sentenced  to  fifteen  months’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
Likely  enough  the  punishment  was  not  a  whit  too  severe,  for  the 
man  may  have  been  an  old  offender.  Nevertheless,  from  Harper’s 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  he  had  not  last  3rd  July 
left  the  malt  alone,  and  spent  his  time  in  assaulting  his  wife.  In 
that  case,  in  less  than  a  month  from  now  he  would  be  out  of 
prison,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  liberty  as  a  man,  and  his 
rights  as  a  husband,  while  he  would  be  strengthened  and  refreshed 
for  a  second  assault  on  his  better  half.  As  he  reflects  that  for  a 
whole  year  and  a  quarter  he  and  malt  must  be  parted,  he  must 
surely  regard  with  envy  and  admiration  his  fellow-prisoner, 
Frederick  Goldsmith.  This  man,  who,  so  far  from  having  to  steal 
malt,  was  a  maltster  himself,  was  indicted  at  the  same  Assize  for 
attempting  to  murder  his  wife.  “  On  the  evening  of  May  2,” 
according  to  the  report  of  the  trial  as  given  in  the  Birmingham 
Daily  lJost,  “  the  prisoner  and  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
walking  on  the  canal  side,  when  the  prisoner  was  seen  by 
two  boys  to  push  his  wife  into  the  water  and  then 
j  ump  upon  her.  She  was  assisted  out  of  the  water  by  two  young, 
men,  and  she  said,  ‘  It  is  my  own  husband  ;  he’s  tried  to  drown  me.’ 
Evidence  was  also  given  as  to  a  quarrel  occurring  between  the 
parties  a  few  days  previously.  The  prisoner’s  wife,  however,  on 
being  called,  declared  that  she  fell  into  the  canal  and  her  husband, 
pulled  her  out.  He  was  then  indicted  for  an  unlawful  assault  on 
his  wife,  and  found  guilty.  Prisoner  was  sentenced  to  one  month’s- 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.” 

If  the  report  of  the  trial  is  trustworthy,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  leniency  of  its  sentence.  The  evidence  of  a  wife 
in  such  a  case  is,  as  every  one  knows,  worthless.  In  any  case, 
whether  Goldsmith  tried  to  murder  his  wife  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
the  assault  was  of  an  aggravated  nature,  and  not  one  that  requires 
to  be  multiplied  by  fifteen  before  it  is  raised  to  the  enormity  of 
the  theft  of  a  whole  bushel  of  malt. 

If  Goldsmith  has  good  reason  to  bless  his  stars  and  his  judge,, 
no  less  grateful  should  be  one  Albert  Lowe,  a  hawker,  who  was 
tried  before  the  same  judge  on  the  previous  day.  This  ruffian, 
was  indicted  for  feloniously  assaulting  and  robbing  the  wife  of  a 
medical  man.  He  had  attacked  her  when  she  was  walking 
in  some  fields  at  Edgbaston.  He  had  seized  her  by  her. 
throat,  struck  her  many  blows  in  her  face,  knocked  out  one 
tooth,  and  injured  other  teeth,  stabbed  her  twice  in  the  arm  with 
a  shoemaker’s  knife,  and  thrown  her  into  a  hedge.  He  had  stolen 
from  her  her  purse,  containing  nearly  four  pounds.  At  his  trial  he 
could  make  no  defence,  and  he,  therefore,  pleaded  guilty.  “  His- 
Lordship,”  so  the  newspaper  report  runs,  “  said  the  prisoner  had 
been  guilty  of  a  most  violent  assault  on  a  lady,  causing  her  much 
injury,  and  he  should  mark  his  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  case 
by  sentencing  the  prisoner  to  twelve  months’  imprisonment  with, 
hard  labour.”  It  must  surely  be  the  case  that  Mr.  Justice  Cave  is, 
as  yet,  so  unfamiliar  with  his  powers  that  he  does  not  bring  home 
to  himself  how  far  they  extend.  We  call  to  mind  the  story  of  a 
sailor  who  had  suddenly  come  into  a  large  fortune.  He  was  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  cheque-book,  and  told  how  to  draw  on  his  account  at 
his  bank.  After  a  few  days’  hesitation  he  boldly  drew  a  cheque 
for  five  pounds.  “  There's  a  sweater  for  them,”  he  exclaimed,  as 
he  printed  his  signature.  “  There’s  a  sweater  for  you,  my  man,”- 
no  doubt  thought  to  himself  the  worthy  judge  as  he  gave  this 
murderous  ruffian  a  whole  year’s  imprisonment.  But,  then,  how 
about  Thomas  Harper  and  his  fifteen  months  for  his  bushel  of 
malt,  aud  how  about  one  Ernest  Warren  who  on  the  same  day  was 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pre¬ 
tences  ?  Was  Mr.  Justice  Cave  marking  his  sense  of  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  each  of  their  cases,  or  was  he  merely  showing  his  want  of 
sense.by  following  in  the  steps  of  those  judges  who  attach  a  greater 
sanctity  to  property  than  to  life  ?  No  doubt  he  is  a  tender-hearted 
man,  and  does  not  willingly  inflict  pain.  Likely  enough,  as  he 
rated  the  ruffian  and  enlarged  on  the  enormity  of  liis  guilt,  his  in¬ 
dignation  melted  away,  and  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had  not 
already  been  too  severe.  We  have  heard  of  a  magistrate  who  would 
begin  by  storming  against  a  prisoner  as  the  most  guilty  wretch 
he  had  ever  had  brought  before  him,  and  one  whom  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  who  would  end. 
by  fining  him  one  shilling.  Such  men  should,  to  use  Fielding’s 
words,  learn  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  benevolence,  and 
should  carefully  select  the  objects  of  their  passion.  They  should 
remember  that  a  single  weak  sentence,  as  well  as  “  a  single  pardon 
granted  ex  mera  gratia  et  favor e,  is  a  link  broken  in  the  chain  of 
justice,  and  takes  away  the  concatenation  and  strength  of  the 
whole.”  By  such  sentences  as  those  just  passed  at  Stafford  the 
chain  of  justice  is  indeed  strained — -ruffians  have  confidence  given 
them,  and  honest  folk  are  struck  with  timidity.  It  is  but  a  very 
slight  source  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  that 
Mr.  Justice  Cave’s  sense  of  seriousness  is  clearly  marked. 


TROPICAL  LONDON. 

SENTENCE  from  one  of  Theodore  Hook’s  novels  was  ex¬ 
tensively  used  during  last  year.  Speaking  of  Scotland,  he 
said  the  summer  there  had.  “  set  in  with  unusual  severity.”  The 
severity  of  the  season  was  not  mitigated  by  the  recollection  that 
the  summer  before  was  even  worse.  Some  people  averred  last 
year  that  they  could  remember  two  or  three  days  in  London. 
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without  any  rain,  but  nobody  could  say  even  so  much  for  the  ] 
summer  of  1879.  This  year  the  liue  weather,  which  we  should  ; 
have  so  much  preferred  iu  instalments,  has  come  upon  us  in  the  lump. 
The  summers  of  three  years  were  boiled — perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  roasted — into  one ;  and  the  question  stated  every 
morning  in  the  daily  papers  is  not  “  Have  we  had  tropical  weather  P  ” 
but  “  Have  the  tropics  ever  such  weather  as  ours  ?  ”  According  to 
Mr..  Symonds,  who  has  kept  a  register  since  1857,  not  only  has  the 
heat  been  greater  than  at  any  previous  period  in  his  experience, 
but  it  has  been  greater  than  during  the  whole  summer 
of  1880  in  the  Gaboon  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  St. 
Swithin’s  Day,  in  fact,  was  signalized  by  a  thermometer  which 
rose  in  some  places  to  within  four-tenths  of  a  degree  of  950  in 
the  shade.  So  far  back  as  1847,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Switkm,  9S0 
was  registered  at  Uckfield,  in  Sussex ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  con¬ 
tended  that  thirty-four  years  ago  the  thermometer  was  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  implement  that  it  is  now.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious,  and  certainly  to  many  people  the  most  important,  part 
of  the  case  is  the  failure  of  the  Weather  Ollice  to  foresee  the  long 
continued  and  excessive  heat.  It  was  evident,  day  after  day  as 
the  Meteorological  Report  came  out,  that  the  “  Clerk  of  the 
Weather  ”  regarded,  not  the  face  of  the  sky,  but  his  own  instru¬ 
ments.  “  I  can  always  tell,”  said  a  shrewd  country  farmer — “  I 
can  always  tell  by  the  weather  what  my  barometer  is  going 
to  do.”  People  with  a  very  moderate  amount  of  weather  wis¬ 
dom  were  able  to  predict  with  great  certainty  the  heat  and 
sunshine  of  several  days  of  which  Mr.  Robert  II.  Scott  wrote 
his  prognostication  very  doubtfully.  Thus,  on  Tuesday  the  12th, 
we  were  told  to  expect  “perhaps  thunder  and  rain”;  the 
wind  was  backing,  and  the  afternoon  wTas  to  be  “  less  settled.” 
This  cautious  prophecy  included  almost  every  possible  chance 
•except  one.  Had  it  rained,  had  it  stormed,  had  it  hailed,  or 
thundered,  or  lightened,  the  prediction  would  not  have  been 
wholly  falsified.  In  the  result,  the  only  contingency  for  which 
Mr.  8cott  had  not  provided  actually  occurred.  The  day  was 
■cloudless,  settled,  and  very  sunshiny  and  hot.  On  Friday,  again, 
the  hottest  day  of  all,  the  forecast  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  Tuesday,  but  more  decisive  as  to  probable  thunder.  On 
Saturday,  seeing  the  heat  of  the  previous  day  had  not  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  the  memory  of  a  whole  generation,  the  forecaster,  with 
.every  probability  in  his  favour,  ventured  to  promise  it  would  not 
bo  so  warm: — “  Cloudy,  thundery,  showery,  cooler  than  to-day.” 
This  latter  part  only  of  the  whole  forecast  turned  out  correct. 
Monday  was  to  be  very  unsettled.  It  was  to  be  much  cooler,  wet, 
and  perhaps  thundery.  A  lovelier  day  than  Monday  turned  out  it 
would  be  impossible  to  conceive,  though  the  heat  continued  ex¬ 
cessive  and  the  thermometer  reached  88°.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
commiserate  Mr.  Scott  in  weather  wfijch  persistently  refused  to 
do  as  it  ought,  and,  so  to  speak,  weni  cn  “  continuing  fine.”  He 
had  the  weight  on  his  mind  of  liavilig  prophesied  falsely,  and  he 
had  the  excessive  sultriness  to  endure  like  the  rest  of  us.  On  him, 
in  short,  must  have  fallen  in  an  eminent  degree  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day. 

Even  more  disappointing  than  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  has 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Water  Companies.  When  to  the  heat  of 
the  Gaboon  was  added  the  dust  of  Sahara,  Piccadilly  be- 
•came  indeed  unfit  for  human  habitation.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
any  mitigating  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  monopoly  which 
is  willing  and  ready  to  water  the  streets  in  wet  weather, 
but  fails  to  water  them  in  dry.  Last  summer  and  the  summer 
before  any  one  who  went  to  the  trouble  of  providing  a  cistern 
and  filter  had  excellent  rain  water  and  to  spare.  This  year 
the  cistern  is  dry,  and  it  is  just  at  such  a  conjuncture  that  the  Com¬ 
panies  fail  us.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  failure  is 
not  due  to  want  of  water.  It  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  use  sufficient  pumping  power.  The  water  is  there  in 
abundance.  There  is  no  sign  as  yet  of  drought  in  the  Thames. 
That  may  come  later.  Simultaneously  with  the  report  of  Lord 
Powerscourt’scomplaint  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  gentleman,  who  has 
•seemingly  peculiar  views  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Water  Companies, 
writes  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  morning  papers,  urging 
“  the  inhabitants  of  thi3  great  metropolis  to  make  more  sparing  use  of 
the  water  now  supplied  to  them.”  The  grounds  on  which  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  request  is  made  are  that  “  the  resources  of  the  Water 
Companies  are  now  taxed  to  the  utmost.”  We  are  begged  to  con¬ 
sider  the  feelings  of  the  poor  dear  Water  Companies.  Their  re¬ 
sources  are  taxed.  It  is  indeed  sad.  Of  course  some  inconsiderate 
but  cleanly  water  consumer  may  be  found  who  has  no  sympathy 
for  the  Water  Companies.  “  If  their  resources  are  insufficient 
why  don’t  they  increase  them  P  ”  is  his  heedless  question.  Rut 
even  Water  Companies  are  our  fellow-creatures.  Though  we  re¬ 
member  that  but  for  the  constant  exertions  of  the  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities,  they  wrould  poison  us  all  to-morrow  morning,  and  that  they 
pay  a  handsome  dividend  on  their  monopolies,  still,  in  such 
weather  as  this,  even  a  Water  Company  may  be  forgiven  for  feel¬ 
ing  a  little  languid.  Had  the  M.P.  put  it  to  us  for  the  sake  of 
our  neighbours  to  abstain  from  excessive  ablutions  his  appeal 
might  have  had  more  weight  with  people  who  think  “  Boards  have 
no  bowels.”  The  remedy  against  a  Water  Company  which 
fails  in  keeping  its  contract  with  the  public  is  fully  set  forth 
in  a  speech  by  Lord  Carrington,  who  said  that  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  could  take  cognizance  of  complaints  of  short  supply 
for  domestic  use  upon  a  memorial  signed  by  “  not  less  than 
twenty  inhabitant  householders  paying  rents  for,  and  supplied 
with,  water  by  the  Company.”  It  is  not  easy  to  make  sense  of 
•this  extract,  but  the  drift  of  it  is  plain  enough.  Every  possible 


obstruction  is  placed  in  the  way  of  obtaining  any  remedy  against 
a  Water  Company.  But  it  does  not  appear,  at  least  Lord 
Carriugton  did  not  explain,  how  the  twenty  householders  could 
complain  of  not  being  supplied,  when  the  Act,  as  quoted,  states 
that  every  one  of  the  score  must  be  a  person  who  is  supplied.  If 
ho  is  supplied  why  should  he  complain  ?  This  ingenious  enact¬ 
ment  for  the  protection  of  Water  Companies  must  have  been  made 
when  the  House  was  very  full  of  members  who  shared  the 
benevolent  feelings  of.  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  Wednesday’s 
papers. 

The  general  aspect  of  London  during  the  hot  weather  has  been 
interesting  and  unusual,  if  not  picturesque.  In  the  park,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  pith  helmets  watched  from  on  horseback  the  distant 
gambols  of  the  bathing  boys,  while  the  police  took  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  forbid  the  Serpentine  to  bathing  girls.  Here,  but  for  the 
weather,  would  be  a  charming  grievance  for  the  advocates  of 
women’s  rights.  But  even  men  find  it  hard  to  make  unusual 
exertions,  and  though  the  philosophers  may  find  heat  a  mode  of 
motion,  it  supplies  in  its  recent  form  a  still  greater  motive  for 
repose.  The  Land  Bill  hangs  limp  and  flaccid  from  the  hands  of 
perspiring  legislators.  Curiously  compounded  drinks  are  every¬ 
where  advertised.  We  must  spare  what  the  Water  Companies 
supply,  but  we  need  not  spare  mineral  waters.  As  it  was  when 
the  people  clamoured  for  bread  and  the  little  princess  offered  them 
cake,  so  now,  we  are  permitted  without  interference  to  patronize  the 
Apollinaris  Company  or  the  St.  Galmier  Company,  as  if  we  did  not 
buy  aud  pay  for  the  water  brought  to  London  by  the  Grand  J uuction 
or  any  other  of  the  monopolizers  of  our  supply.  The  cavalry  charges 
at  every  horse-trough  add  a  new  terror  to  our  streets.  Railway 
porters  and  potboys  go  about  with  Japanese  fans.  Drivers  protect 
their  heads  with  green  cabbage-leaves.  Young  ladies  wear  lovely 
pink  gowns,  and  the  muslin  shops  have  exhausted  their  summer 
stock.  For  four  years  past  “  prints  ”  have  scarcely  been  seen  in  the 
streets,  but  this  year  every  second  woman  displays  in  her  dress  one 
of  Mr.  William  Morris’s  latest  scrolls.  Washerwomen  are  coining, 
but  fishmongers  are  in  despair  ;  were  it  not  for  the  ice  trade,  they 
might  close  their  shutters.  Every  one  complains,  “  yet  who 
would  live  past  years  again  P  ”  People  who  have  nothing  to  do 
have  no  excuse  if  they  cannot  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  season  in 
which  rain  has  marred  no  picnic  or  flower  show,  postponed  no 
review  or  coach  parade.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  have  to 
work  display  an  unusual  irritability  of  temper.  Libel  cases  are 
frequent.  The  quarrels  of  authors,  and  still  more  the  quarrels  of 
authors  and  publishers,  are  everywhere  heard.  The  farmers,  too, 
will  have  cause  to  grumble  in  all  probability,  however  the  weather 
may  turn  out  now ;  for  the  fineness  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
kept  their  crops  from  growing,  and  rain  will  prevent  them  from 
reaping  even  what  they  have.  But  the  exceptional  weather  has 
been  strictly  local.  In  the  North  there  has  been  little  of  it.  It  is 
only  London  and  its  suburbs,  in  fact,  which  have  become  so  un¬ 
expectedly  tropical. 


NAVAL  ENGINEERS. 

AS  is  well  known,  the  engineers  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  long 
been  discontented ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are  now 
more  discontented  than  ever.  A  statement  of  their  grievances  made 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  form  has  recently  appeared,  as  a  collection 
of  speeches  and  newspaper  articles  setting  forth  and  discussing 
their  complaints  has  been  published  at  Plymouth.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  engineers  have  not  adopted  some  better  means  of 
making  the  evils  they  suffer  from  known  to  their  fellow-countrymen. 
A  fair  and  temperate  statement  of  their  case,  drawn  up  by  a 
writer  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would  have  been  far  more 
likely  to  attract  attention  and  carry  weight  than  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  most  part  from  provincial  newspapers,  and  marked  in  some 
cases  by  vehemence  and  exaggeration  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
injure  what,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  a  good  cause.  Not  a  few 
of  the  articles  which  the  injudicious  compiler  has  inserted  might 
well  have  been  left  out,  and  information  which  is  wanting  might 
well  have  been  supplied ;  for  in  the  indictment  which  in  this  pecu¬ 
liar  fashion  is  laid  against  the  Admiralty  there  are  faults  of 
omission  as  well  as  of  commission.  One  of  the  first  inquiries  which 
suggests  itself  with  regard  to  this  question  is  whether  the  engineers, 
who  complain  so  bitterly  of  their  lot,  are  worse  oil'  than  the 
engineers  in  other  services,  and  whether  they  claim  no  more 
than  is  conceded  to  the  officers  who  in  foreign  navies  are  charged 
with  duties  similar  to  theirs.  No  such  comparison  as  might^be 
expected  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  their  ill-compiled  pamphlet ; 
and  it  is  weakened  by  another  omission  which  is  almost 
equally  remarkable.  First  amongst  their  grievances  is  the 
smallness  of  their  pay,  and  they  would  go  far  towards  proving 
their  case  if  they  could  show  that  they  are  worse  off  than  their 
brethren  in  the  merchant  service;  but  here  again  the  pamphlet 
is  silent.  If  the  engineers  are  in  as  good  a  position  as  those  of  the 
American,  French,  and  German  navies,  and  if  their  pay  is  as  high 
as  that  of  the  engineers  of  the  Cunard,  the  Royal  Mail,  and  the 
P.  and  O.  Companies,  the  inference  against  the  justice  of  their 
complaint  is  strong.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  treated 
as  well  as  the  officers  in  other  services,  and  have  lower  pay  than 
officers  in  our  own  merchant  service,  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been 
very  hardly  used  ;  and  it  is  certainlv  equally  clear  that  there  has 
been  great  negligence  in  not  laying  these  facts  before  the 
public. 
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Putting  this  portion  of  the  question  aside,  however,  and  turning  to 
such  information  as  is  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  it  must  be  said 
that,  badly  arranged  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  it  still  gives  good  reasons 
for  assuming  that  the  engineers  have  real  ground  for  complaint. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  this  year  Sir  T.  Brassey  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan  alleged  that  a  great  deal  had  been  done  for  engineer 
officers  of  late  years.  No  one  can  for  an  instant  suppose  that  either 
of  these  gentlemen  would  state  what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  true ;  but  m  this  matter  they  must  have  been  misled,  as,  unless 
there  is  gross  and  monstrous  perversion  of  facts  in  the  pamphlet, 
very  little  has  been  done  for  engineers  except  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
moving  temptation  from  their  path  by  reducing  their  scanty  pay. 
In  order  to  show  how  they  have  been  treated  in  this  and  other 
respects,  it  is  necessary  to  state  briefly  what  the  course  pursued 
with  regard  to  their  claims  has  been.  In  1875,  in  consequence  of 
complaints  of  long  standing  respecting  the  position  and  pay  of 
engineers,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question. 
At  this  body  some  sneers  as  puerile  as  they  are  vulgar  are  levelled 
by  one  of  the  writers  whom  the  engineers  quote.  The  feeble 
sarcasm  is  quite  out  of  place,  as  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  for 
assuming  that  the  Committee  was  an  excellent  one,  and  that  its 
members  were  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  make  such  conces¬ 
sions  as  were  compatible  with  due  regard  for  the  public  interests. 
In  their  Report,  which  was  made  in  January  1876,  they  stated  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  amount  of  pay  the  engineer  officers  received  and 
their  prospects  of  promotion  were  insufficient,  and  recommended,  of 
course,  that  there  should  be  higher  pay  and  quicker  promotion, 
and  also  that  the  engineers’  separate  mess  should  be  abolished, 
that  a  cabin  should  be  provided  for  the  two  senior  men  when 
practicable,  and  that  engineer  officers  should  be  classed  with  the 
military  or  executive  branch.  In  1877  effect  was  seemingly  given 
to  the  first  two  of  these  recommendations,  as  the  pay  of  the 
engineers  was,  according  to  the  Admiralty  statement,  raised,  and 
their  rate  of  promotion  quickened.  This,  no  doubt,  constitutes  what 
Sir  T.  Brassey  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  call  “  a  great  deal  ” ;  but  the 
concession  appears  to  have  been  purely  nominal,  as,  if  the  facts  are 
correctly  set  forth  by  the  advocates  of  the  engineers,  these  un¬ 
fortunate  officers  are  practically  worse  off  now  than  they  were 
before  the  Committee  was  appointed.  We  take  the  following 
comparison  from  the  Western  Daily  Mercury,  a  paper  which  has 
supported  the  engineers’  cause  with  needless  effusion  of  rhetoric, 
but  is  doubtless  quite  correct  with  regard  to  figures: — 

In  1863,  an  Assistant  Engineer  on  entry  received  6s.  per  day;  in  1881, 
the  pay  is  the  same.  In  1863,  with  an  average  service  of  eleven  years,  an 
Engineer  Officer  received  10s.  6 d.  per  day  ;  in  1881,  with  the  same,  he 
receives  10s.  per  day.  In  1863,  with  seventeen  years’  service,  13s.  per  day  ; 
in  18S1,  ns.  In  1863,  twenty-two  years’  service,  15s.  6 d.  per  day;  in 
1881,  from  13s.  to  14s.  In  1863,  twenty-six  years’  service,  18s.  per  day  ; 
in  1881,  14s.  to  16s.  In  1863,  thirty  years’  service,  20s.  per  clay  ;  in  iSSr, 
not  all,  hut  very  many,  serving  on  under  the  present  regulations  until  they 
complete  that  number  of  years’  service,  will  receive  only  16s.  or  17s.  per 
day.  If  figures  are  of  any  value,  we  have  now  conclusively  proved  that 
the  “  great  deal”  which  “  has  been  done  for  the  Engineer  Officers  of  late 
years  ”  has  only  resulted  in  leaving  them  actually'  worse  off  in  1881  than 
they  were  eighteen  years  before.  * 

Certainly  the  writer  seems  to  succeed  in  proving  that  the  last  state 
of  the  engineers  is  worse  than  the  first,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  what  he  alleges  is  iu  part  confirmed  by  another  statement 
given  in  the  compilation,  and  by  the  significant  fact  that 
the  sum  asked  for  the  engineering  branch  in  the  present  financial 
year  is  less  by  72,700 1.  than  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.  With 
regard  to  promotion,  the  engineers  appear  to  be  better  off  than 
they  were  at  one  time,  as  in  1S77  the  chief  engineers  who  were 
appointed  had  for  the  most  part  served  twenty-two  years.  The 
period  of  service  has  since  dropped  to  sixteen  years  and  a  half, 
and  now  stands  at  eighteen  aud  a  half ;  but  it  seems  that  there 
are  reasons  for  fearing  that  the  period  of  twentyT-two  years  will  soon 
be  reached  again,  and  even  surpassed,  unless  some  necessary  changes 
are  made ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  if  things  remain  as  they  are, 
the  average  age  at  which  the  rank  of  chief  engineer  will  be 
attained  will  be  forty  years.  Then  the  peculiar  method  in 
counting  years  of  service  which  is  followed  appears  to  bear  most 
hardly  on  engineer  officers.  The  result  of  this  is  partly  shown 
by  the  rates  of  pay  set  out  above ;  but  it  is  well  to  quote  the 
description  of  this  extraordinary  system  which  the  Plymouth 
paper  gives,  as,  if  accurate,  it  proves  conclusively  how  shabbily 
engineers  are  treated.  An  engineer,  it  is  assumed,  enters  the 
service  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  a  half,  and,  after 
nineteen  years’  work,  becomes  a  chief  engineer  at  the  age  of 
forty  years  and  a  half.  Then  his  service  is  counted  in  the  following 
manner : — 

As  soon  as  an  Engineer  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Engineer,  he  is 
allowed  to  count  two  years  of  his  junior  service  towards  the  first  increase  of 
pay — the  first  increase  being  given  after  five  years’  service  ;  consequently 
he  has  to  serve  three  years  after  promotion,  before  he  gets  any  increase  of 
pay.  That  is  to  say — if  promoted  at  40)  years — his  first  increment  of 
pay  as  Chief  Engineer  comes  to  him  after  twenty-two  years’  actual  service, 
at  43 J  years  of  age.  The  increase  of  pay  then  given  is  is.  per  day,  or 
18b  5 s.  per  annum.  He  now  serves  on  for  a  further  period  of  two  years, 
when,  having  completed  five  years’  active  service  as  Chief  Engineer,  he  is 
permitted  to  count  the  other  two  years  of  his  long  junior  service,  and  gets 
another  shilling  a  day  at  45^  years  of  age.  And  so,  by  small  increments, 
he  goes  on  counting  another  year  or  two  of  his  junior  service.  But  it  is  not 
until  he  has  completed  eleven  years’  active  service  as  a  Chief  Engineer  that 
he  is  allowed  to  count  all  his  junior  service.  In  other  words,  until  he 
reaches  the  age  of  51^  years,  and  has  completed  a  total  service  of  thirty 
years,  he  is  deprived  of  all  benefits  of  his  junior  service,  save  the  very  in¬ 
considerable  period  of  six  years.  The  remaining  thirteen  years  are  of  no 
value  to  him  until  he  is  514  years  of  age.  In  citing  this  case,  we  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  officer  in  question  to  be  serving  on  continuously  without  any 


half-pay  time  ;  which  is,  of  course,  impossible.  But  if  we  add  only  the 
very  moderate  period  of  eighteen  months’  half-pay  time  to  the  above,  it 
brings  this  officer’s  age  up  to  53  years,  or  just  two  years  before  he  will  be' 
compelled  to  retire.  Now,  as  he  will  only  then  have  attained  to  the  maximum 
pay  of  his  rank,  it  follows  that  he  will  only  enjoy  it  for  two  years,  since  he- 
must  retire  at  55. 

This  system  is  so  unjust  and  at  the  same  time  so  elaborately 
ridiculous  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  official  device  for 
keeping  down  the  pay  of  engineer  officers,  and  it  appears  to  be  a. 
device  as  clumsy  as  it  is  contemptible. 

With  regard  to  pay,  then,  the  engineers  have  a  very  real  griev¬ 
ance  unless  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  that,  whatever  the 
objections  to  the  system  followed  may  be,  its  practical  result  is  tO' 
give  these  officers  better  emolument  than  they  would  receive  in 
foreign  navies,  or  in  our  own  merchant  service.  With  respect  to 
promotion  also  the  engineers  have  some  ground  of  complaint,  and. 
it  appears  certain  that  the  two  principal  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  1875  have  not  really  been  complied  with,  and  that 
the  word  of  promise  has  only  been  kept  to  the  ear.  With  the 
other  grievances  of  the  engineers,  however,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
sympathize,  albeit  they  are  pronounced  legitimate  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  One  of  their  demands  is  that  they  should  be  classed 
with  what  is  rather  absurdly  called  the  military  branch  of  the 
profession,  and  not  as  at  present  with  the  civil  branch,  though 
they  admit  that  they  should  belong  to  the  category  of  officers 
who  cannot  under  any  circumstances  take  the  command.  This- 
demand  seems  not  altogether  unreasonable  ;  but  nevertheless, 
if  granted,  it  must  be  granted  with  careful  conditions,  as  other¬ 
wise  engineers,  though  precluded  from  command,  may  claim  tO' 
give  orders  to  junior  officers,  and  it  would  be  insufferable  for 
an  officer  of  the  executive  branch  to  receive  commands  from  an 
engineer.  The  demand  made  for  cabins  for  the  senior  engineers- 
appears  to  be  a  just  one;  but  unfortunately  those  who  make  it 
overlook  the  fact  that  neither  the  Admiralty  nor  any  Committee- 
can  alter  the  size  of  existing  war  ships,  and  that,  if  there  are  no- 
cabins  for  engineers,  engineers  must  needs  do  without  cabins,  ex¬ 
cellent  and  deserving  officers  though  they  may  be.  With  regard  to- 
another  demand  of  the  engineers  it  is  difficult  to  feel  strongly,, 
although  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much  rhetoric,  and  has  now,, 
we  believe,  been  silently  granted.  They  have  complained  very 
bitterly  of  being  obliged  to  have  a  separate  mess,  and  of  their 
exclusion  from  the  mess  of  the  other  officers.  It  is  with  the- 
greatest  reluctance  that  we  touch  on  any  question  of  “  social, 
status,”  but  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  avoided.  It  must  be- 
remembered  that  the  manners  and  habits  of  those  with  whom, 
a  man  associates  daily  very  greatly  affect  his  comfort,  and 
that  there  is  no  intimacy  so  close  as  that  of  a  naval  mess.. 
Naval  officers  are  not  given  to  nonsense,  and  on  board  ship- 
there  has  never  been  affectation  and  silliness  such  as  have:, 
occasionally  been  shown  in  the  messes  of  fashionable  regiments.. 
In  all  probability,  therefore,  if  naval  officers  object  to  the  society 
of  engineers,  they  have  good  reasons  for  doing  so.  Why  should, 
the  latter  so  much  dislike  living  together  ?  At  present  their  con¬ 
tention  appears  to  be  that  they  have  a  strong  objection  to  asso¬ 
ciating  with  each  other,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
associate  with  other  people. 

Their  demand  has,  however,  been  made  with  great  persistency,, 
and  has  enlisted  a  certain  amount  of  popular  prejudice,  so  it  is  not. 
wonderful  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  given  in.  Their  other 
two  principal  demands  are,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,, 
based  to  all  appearance  on  justice,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  they  may  receive  serious  attention,  as  it  is  most  painful  to- 
think  that  meritorious  and  hard-working  officers  are  inadequately 
paid  and  too  slowly  promoted.  If,  however,  these  just  complaints- 
do  not  receive  attention,  and  if  the  engineers  desire  to  keep  their 
case  before  the  public,  they  must  endeavour  to  get  that  case  better- 
stated.  They  have  excellent  advocates  in  Parliament,  and  outside- 
they  ought  to  find  some  one  who  can  do  more  than  string  together- 
newspaper  articles  containing  no  small  amount  of  nonsense. 


WALKS  IN  ENGLAND. 

UNDER  the  above  title  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly; 

Recieio  has  a  short  paper  intended  doubtless,  and  not  ill 
calculated,  to  leaven  the  mass  of  its  more  solid  articles.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  odd  Quarterly  fashion,  a  rather  heterogeneous  list  of 
texts  is  accumulated,  including  work  as  old  and  as  well  known  as 
that  of  Mr.  George  Borrow  and  of  the  late  William  Howitt;  but 
the  immediate  subject  of  discourse  is  Mr.  Jennings’s  recent  and 
pleasant  volumes.  Walks  in  England,  however,  is  itself  a  more- 
inviting  subject  than  anything  that  a  Quarterly  reviewer— the- 
lightning  wit  of  the  reader  may  add,  or  a  weekly  one — can  say 
concerning  it.  Some  one  or  other  is  always  taking  up  his  parable- 
about  it  and  urging  his  countrymen  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  country,  and  yet  the  advice  is  apparently  very  slow  to 
be  taken.  Most  men  of  ordinary  vigour  have  (generally,  perhaps, 
in  their  undergraduate  state)  undergone  a  pedestrian  fit  of  a  more- 
or  less  acute  character ;  but  it  soon  passes,  and  even  while  it  lasts 
the  range  of  exploration  is  for  the  most  part  limited  and  conven¬ 
tional.  The  Lakes,  North  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  Derbyshire  almost  exhaust  it.  The  walker,  too, 
is  apt  to  be  too  much  cumbered  about  his  “  record  ”  and  much  too 
rigid  in  the  observance  of  the  programme  which  he  may  have  set 
himsell.  At  nineteen  it  seems  base  to  acquiesce  in  twenty  miles 
whan  an  average  of  thirty  has  been  planned,  or  to  sleep  at. 
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Penzance  when  “  the  first  and  last  inn  in  England  ”  is  down  for 
the  night’s  resting-place.  At  this  time,  too,  walking  tours  are  apt 
to  he  taken  in  company,  which  is  a  very  decided  mistake,  if  only 
for  one  simple  reason.  Although  it  is  probably  the  most  harmless 
stimulant  known,  walking  is  a  distinct  stimulant,  and  he  who  uses 
it  goes  through  all  the  variations  produced  by  other  “  intoxi¬ 
cants.”  lie  is  hilarious,  contemplative,  melancholy,  all  by  turns. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  ensuro  the  coincidence  of  these  states  in 
any  two  or  more  individuals,  and  the  want  of  coincidence  is  too 
often  fatal  to  harmony. 

The  wiser  mind  then,  when  it  has  outgrown  its  salad  days,  does 
not  cease  to  walk,  but  alters  the  conditions  of  walking.  The  knap¬ 
sack  remains  something  of  a  necessity,  but  it  is  only  an  occasional 
necessity,  and  the  mature  pedestrian  will  almost  certainly  supple¬ 
ment  it  with  a  portmanteau,  accessible  by  help  of  railways  and 
cloak-rooms.  lie  will  also,  as  has  been  hinted,  be  absolutely  desti¬ 
tute  of  shame  in  the  matter  of  miles  accomplished  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  of  pedantry  as  to  the  observation  of  routes  and  stages.  If 
the  whim  takes  him  he  will  walk  forty  miles  on  end,  and  if  the 
whim  takes  him  he  will  not  walk  four.  In  the  choice  of  routes, 
too,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  youth  and  age.  Crack 
scenery  and  famous  sights  are  not  a  chief  object  with  what  a 
recent  writer  has  beautifully  called  the  “  wise  adult  conscience.” 
The  wise  adult  knows  by  experience  that  Lord  Dalliug’s  memor¬ 
able  saying  about  love  is  applicable  to  landscape.  If  you  put  a 
warm  plaster  on  your  body  it  grows  colder  and  colder,  till  it  gives 
you  a  mortal  chill ;  if  you  put  a  cold  one,  it  warms  to  your  own 
temperature,  and  strengthens  and  refreshes  you  alike.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  exhilaration  or  intoxication  of  walking  is  stimulated  too  much 
by  a  long  day’s  walk  of  varied  beauty,  and  the  reaction  is  propor¬ 
tionately  great.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  scenery  of 
an  English  county  is  precisely  that  which  suits  the  walker 
who  is  in  or  who  approaches  the  silver  age.  We  have  walked 
(not  in  the  ghostly  sense)  more  or  less  in  every  one  of  the 
forty  counties  of  England,  with  perhaps  some  four  or  five  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and,  putting  the  Fen  district  out  of  question,  we 
hardly  know  a  single  one  in  which  there  is  not  to  be  found 
space  for  wanderings  full  of  delight  and  capable  of  being  made 
to  last  from  a  week  to  a  month,  according  to  circumstances. 
Absolute  flatness  is  the  only  fatal  quality,  lrom  the  pedestrian 
point  of  view,  because  of  the  monotony  it  entails ;  and  absolute 
flatness  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  save  in  the  one  district 
just  mentioned.  Elsewhere,  it  occurs  only  in  patches  easily  passed 
over  by  the  help  of  the  railway,  and  bordered  on  all  sides  by  the 
broken  ground  which  the  walker  loves.  F or  instance,  let  us  take  almost 
at  random  on  the  map  three  counties,  neither  of  which  has  any 
particular  reputation  for  the  picturesque — Northamptonshire,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Dorset.  None  of  these  can  be  said  to  be  among  the  English 
show  counties,  yet  the  least  remarkable  of  them — Northampton¬ 
shire — will  give  any  one  walking  ground  of  the  pleasantest  for  a 
good  fortnight,  in  the  Nene  Valley,  the  most  characteristic,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  smaller  English  straths,  in  the  great  parks  and  wood¬ 
lands  of  the  old  district  of  Rockingham,  in  the  high  rolling  downs 
which  stretch  between  Naseby  and  Towcester.  As  to  Dorsetshire, 
it  is,  perhaps,  in  a  small  compass  the  most  representative  of 
southern  English  counties.  Between  Lyme  and  Sherborne 
scenery  of  the  kind  popularly  associated  with  the  name  of  Devon¬ 
shire  occurs  such  as  Devonshire  itself  can  only  provide  on  a  greater 
scale ;  while  the  downs  of  the  east  are  equally  characteristic,  and 
the  coast-line  presents  at  Lyme,  Portland,  and  Purbeck,  curiously 
independent  beauties.  As  for  Norfolk,  it  boasts  not  without 
reason  of  its  variety.  The  Broad  district  is  a  thing  unique  and 
without  parallel,  at  least  in  this  island.  No  one  who  has  seen  it 
at  the  end  of  May  or  in  the  beginning  of  June,  with  the  rivers 
and  broads  one  mass  of  water-lilies,  the  marshy  ground  ablaze  with 
yellow  iris,  the  broken  wooded  uplands  that  rise  between  the 
various  chains  of  lakes  festooned  with  dog-roses,  and  the  black 
sails  of  the  wherries  floating  in  misty  sunlight  (their  hulls  invisi¬ 
ble)  across  the  fields,  is  likely  to  deny  its  beauty.  But  the  rest  of 
the  county,  even  without  its  extraordinary  wealth  of  architectural 
interest,  would  be  admirable  walking  ground,  and  with  that  wealth 
is  still  more  admirable.  Few  people  think  of  reckoning  among  the 
sights  of  England  the  walk  from  Castle  Rising  to  Castle  Acre, 
with  its  wonderful  prologue  and  epilogue  of  Norman  architecture  ; 
or  the  detour  from  Aylsham  to  Cromer,  with  four  of  the  most 
interesting  private  houses  which,  putting  the  great  show  places 
aside,  England  can  show,  Blickling,  Mannington,  Barningham, 
and  Felbrigg,  or  the  journey  from  Thrapston  down  the  Nene  through 
Dryden's  country  to  Fotheringay,  or  that  from  Yeovil  through 
Sherborne  and  Blandford  to  Wimborne,  with  two  great  minsters  and 
an  unsurpassed  panorama  of  English  scenery  on  the  way.  Yet  they 
are  all  easy  day  s  walks,  all  within  a  hundred  miles  or  a  little  more 
ol  London,  and  can  all  be  supplemented  almost  indefinitely, 
according  to  ability  and  inclination,  by  other  walks  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

These  are  merely  examples,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that 
aDy  one  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  take  a  single  English 
county  yearly  (four  or  five  at  the  outside  being  excepted), 
and  to  walk  about  it  for  any  time,  from  a  week  to  six  weeks, 
in  the  manner  we  have  here  in  view,  has,  the  gods  being 
propitious,  his  soul’s  and  his  body’s  health  secured  for  a  plea¬ 
sant  vista  of  five  or  six  and  thirty  years.  Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  does  not  happen  to  every  one  to  be  such 
a  walker.  The  capacity  of  enduring  and  enjoying  solitude  is 
perhaps  not  an  absolute  necessity,  but  it  is  very  nearly  a  necessity. 
The  walker  must  not  be  cumbered  overmuch  about  meat  and 


drink.  Fortunately,  however,  a  certain  drinkable  ordinary  claret 
(“  the  very  best  claret,”  as  an  ingenuous  waiting-maid  not  long 
ago  replied  to  inquiries  about  its  nature)  can  generally  be 
obtained  now  as  well  as  plain  meats,  infinitely  better  than  the  pre¬ 
tentious  and  badly-cooked  table-d'hdte  food  of  the  tourist  routes. 
It  will  often  be  found,  too,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  a  day 
restore  in  a  marvellous  fashion  the  capacity  of  consuming  beer, 
bread  and  cheese,  eggs  and  bacon,  and  other  things  impossible  to 
the  sedentary  liver.  The  leisurely  manner  of  travelling  recom¬ 
mended,  which  hurries  not  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
scorns  not  to  take  rest  early  at  night,  will  not  leave  much  time 
hanging  on  the  hands.  The  infantine  state  of  fallowness  in  which 
the  general  regimen  leaves  the  brain  causes  it  to  eschew  severe 
food,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of  country  news¬ 
papers,  in  old  Gazetteers,  and  in  copies  of  G.  P.  R.  James  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  landlady  thirty  years  ago.  Yet  we  have  known  a 
good  deal  of  solid  reading  done  in  leisurely  journeys  of  the  kind, 
with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  portmanteau.  If  the  walker 
be  a  person  accustomed  to  literary  work,  he  will,  as  he  walks,  find 
himself  composing  poems,  essays,  and  other  works  of  remarkable 
brilliancy,  which,  if  he  be  wise,  he  will  allow  to  vanish  utterly 
from  his  memory.  The  brain  amuses  itself  with  these  things,  and 
resents  their  being  solemnly  recorded.  But  for  real  enjoyment  he 
will  depend  on  the  past.  Lie  will  have  read  up  his  county  as 
thoroughly  as  he  can  ;  and,  if  he  be  the  sort  of  person  we  suppose 
him  to  be,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  memories  will  associate 
themselves  with  the  things  he  sees.  No  one  who  lacks  these  asso¬ 
ciations  can  properly  enjoy  occupation  of  the  kind  proposed  to 
him.  The  woods  of  Rushton  are  commonplace  trees  to  him  who 
does  not  remember  how  “  the  lady  of  the  spotted  muff”  talked  to 
her  milk-white  companion,  if  all  tales  are  true,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  shade.  North  Walsham  ceases  to  be  a  very  ordinary  and 
sleepy  little  market  town  when  one  thinks  of  Bishop  Spencer 
first  discomfiting  his  rebel  antagonist  with  a  very  great  slaughter, 
and  then  hanging  him  out  of  hand,  but  duly  accompanying 
him  to  the  scaffold  out  of  respect  for  his  misfortunes  and 
Christian  care  for  his  soul.  We  have  not  the  least  idea  in 
what  part  of  Dorsetshire  Berry  Hill  was  situated,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  villages  which  are  pleasanter  to  look  at  or  to 
pass  through  for  the  thought  of  Evelina  and  her  dreadfully 
prosy  guardian.  What  with  poems  of  places  and  prose  about 
places  there  are  very  few  days’  walks  in  broad  England  which  have 
not  historical  or  fictitious  associations  in  plenty,  if  only  the  traveller 
be  ware  of  them. 

Such  walking  as  that  now  discoursed  of  may  be  said  to  deserve 
far  better  than  the  catching  of  fishes  the  title  of  the  contemplative 
man’s  recreation.  That  it  is  possible  to  a  great  many  people  who  do- 
not  attempt  it,  and  who  might  attempt  it  with  immense  advantage,, 
is  certain.  It  is  not  in  the  least  needful  to  be  able  to  do  forty,  or 
thirty,  or  even  twenty  miles  a  day ;  ten  or  fifteen  for  a  thoroughly 
hard-worked  person  of  sedentary  habits  is  perhaps  the  best  allow¬ 
ance,  at  any  rate  at  first,  though  it  is  astonishing  . how  old  faculties 
revive.  As  for  guides,  Murray  is  still  hard  to  beat ;  and  for  the 
pocket  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  series  of  county  guides 
which  Mr.  Stanford  has  for  some  time  been  publishing.  Of  the 
maps  attainable  the  less  said  the  better  ;  but,  as  successive  Min¬ 
isters  have  proved  that  England  is  too  poor  to  get  herself  decently 
surveyed  in  any  time  not  long  enough  to  allow  the  first  part  of 
the  survey  to  become  obsolete,  there  is  no  use  expostulating  on 
that  matter.  Fortunately,  too,  in  all  the  Southern  and  Midland 
counties,  and  in  some  of  the  Northern,  a  civil  and  direct  answer  to 
a  civil  and  direct  request  for  guidance  can  be  depended  upon,  and 
the  wanderer  will  seldom  undergo  the  painful  experiences  of  a 
traveller  in  the  Highlands,  where  nobody  will  give  a  direct  answer 
at  all,  or  in  Ireland,  where  the  answer  probably  has  not  the 
remotest  connexion  with  the  facts  of  this  prosaic  universe. 


LONDONERS  AT  THE  SEA. 

THOUGH  London,  with  its  noise,  smoke,  and  bustle,  is  the 
biggest  agglomeration  of  houses  on  the  globe,  its  citizens 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  its  situation  as 
well  as  on  its  prosperity.  For  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
Western  European  capitals  which  is  within  easy  reach  of  bracing 
sea  air.  The  inhabitants  of  Madrid  and  Berlin  are  simply  so  many 
prisoners  at  large,  condemned  through  the  dog-days,  and  for  many 
sweltering  weeks  before  and  after,  to  tkepjeme  forte  et  dure,  with 
but  slight  temporary  relief.  The  plateau  of  Madrid  is  as  hot  in 
summer  as  it  is  cold  in  winter,  which  is  saying  a  very  great  deal ; 
while  Berlin  stands  encircled  by  sandy  wastes,  enlivened  here  and 
there  by  scrubby  fir-woods.  Should  you  seek  to  escape  from  Rome 
to  Civita  Vecchia  or  Ostia,  it  is  merely  a  change  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  and  the  Roman  sea-coast  in  many  places 
is  a  trifle  more  malarious  than  the  Campagna.  Paris  and  Vienna 
are  charmingly  situated,  no  doubt;  and  there  are  enchanting 
sylvan  retreats  in  the  picturesque  valleys  that  lie  among  the- 
well-wooded  spurs  of  the  Austrian  hills.  Yet  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  overworked  constitution  is  greatly  refreshed 
by  sipping  wine  on  the  sunny  coteaux  overhanging  the  Seine, 
or  by  draining  glass  after  glass  of  beer  in  the  still  warmth  of 
the  woods  of  Modling  or  Baden.  Besides  in  Paris,  as  in 
Vienna  and  most  of  the  great  Continental  cities,  there  is  one 
very  considerable  drawback  to  the  easy  enjoyment  of  flying 
holiday-makers.  Almost  all  of  the  railway  Companies  have 
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tlieir  stations  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  and  not  tiie  least 
fatiguing-  part  of  tlie  day’s  work  is  the  establishing  communi¬ 
cations  wdth  the  point  of  departure.  We  may  abuse  our  London 
Boards  of  Direction,  but  we  must  own  that  we  have  cause  to 
be  grateful  to  their  enterprise  or  public  spirit.  Cannon  Street 
or  London  Bridge  is  but  a  step  or  so  from  the  heart  of  the  City, 
while  Broad  Street,  Fenchurch  Street,  and  subsidiary  stations 
serve  as  outlets  for  the  population  in  the  regions  of  the  Far 
East.  And  the  rival  lines  can  hold  out  competing  attractions, 
some  of  which  must  be  very  accessible  to  some  section  of  the 
metropolis.  Spirited  open-air  scene-painters  have  done  their 
utmost  on  hoardings  aud  gigantic  advertising  boards  to  reproduce, 
in  a  blaze  of  colouring,  the  seductions  of  marine  paradises.  There 
are  the  white  cliffs  and  the  blue  sea,  the  shining  sands  and  the 
magnificent  promenades,  with  the  hotels  and  the  less  pretentious 
bouses  of  entertainment  that  throw  open  their  hospitable  doors  to 
all  comers.  Generally  a  gentle  breeze  is  depicted  as  just  dimpling 
the  smiling  surface  of  the  ocean  and  swelling  the  sails  of  the  gay 
pleasure  craft  to  a  point  that  gives  pace  without  risk  of  sea¬ 
sickness.  It  is  possible  that  the  artist  may  have  slightly  exagge¬ 
rated,  that  the  cliffs  may  have  been  made  somewhat  too  grandiose 
and  imposing,  and  that  the  sands  may  be  less  satisfactory  than  they 
6eem  as  represented.  It  is  certain  that  our  English  skies  are  not 
always  sunny,  nor  are  the  seas  invariably  serene,  even  in  July. 
But  the  holiday-maker  makes  allowances  as  he  gazes  on  the 
placards ;  and,  in  any  case,  he  is  sure  not  to  be  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed,  especially  in  so  fine  a  season  as  the  present. 

Considering  the  ample  variety  of  choice,  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  popularity  of  some  places  for  which  nature  has  done 
comparatively  little.  We  presume  it  is  due  partly  to  proximity 
of  the  trippers  to  the  lines  w'hich  lead  to  these,  and  very  much  to 
the  fact  that  working  folks,  with  many  middle-class  Britons  as 
well,  think  more  of  sands  than  of  scenery.  As  they  either  w7ork 
bard  when  at  home,  or  have  not  the  habit  of  exercise,  they  do  not 
care  to  go  climbing  hills  or  scrambling  along  a  broken  beach.  The 
midday  meal  is  the  great  feature  in  the  day’s  entertainments ;  and 
in  that,  though  we  should  differ  as  to  the  dinner-hour,  we  are 
strongly  disposed  to  sympathize  with  them.  Now  when  a  party 
is  burdened  with  capacious  baskets,  to  say  nothing  of  being  en¬ 
cumbered  by  children  of  assorted  sizes,  down  to  the  babes  in  arms  or 
going  about  by  pairs  in  perambulators,  ambitious  locomotion  is  out 
of  the  question.  So  tickets  are  taken  for  one  of  the  Essex  watering- 
places,  or  one  of  those  others  on  the  Kentish  coast  between  the 
Thames  and  the  North  Foreland.  And  the  surroundings  are  of 
comparatively  little  consequence,  the  sea  and  the  sea  air  being 
everything.  We  fancy  that  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
move  about  pretty  much  as  the  spirit  moved  them,  atall  events  since 
they  came  to  years  of  discretion,  can  scarcely  realize  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  a  change  so  complete  to  those  who  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  City  alleys.  Each  familiar  object  that  appears 
commonplace  to  us  is  to  them  a  marvel  or  a  new  revelation. 
If  they  have  souls  for  the  natural  beauties  of  the  creation, 
although  their  perceptions  must  necessarily  have  been  imperfectly 
developed,  and  their  admiration  may  be  more  instinctive  than 
intelligent,  it  is  enough  to  gaze  their  fill  on  the  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  with  the  ships  and  steamers  going  up  and  down  upon  it; 
or  to  turn  on  their  backs  with  their  heads  on  their  hands,  and  for 
once  to  look  up  through  an  atmosphere  undefiled,  at  heavens  un¬ 
clouded  by  the  odoriferous  smoke  that  hangs  over  the  innumerable 
chimneys  of  a  city.  In  the  immediate  foreground  there  are 
objects  of  interest  of  all  kinds,  from  the  gaily  dressed  people 
making  holiday  like  themselves  to  the  sea-creatures  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  seaweeds  in  the  pools  that  have  been  left  by  the  tide.  We 
are  inclined  to  pity  them  because  their  pleasures  must  be  so  brief ; 
because  the  isolated  holiday  must  be  drawing  to  an  end  before  it 
seems  to  have  well  begun.  However  invigorating  the  air,  they 
can  hardly  have  breathed  enough  of  it  to  do  them  any  permanent 
good.  And  yet  we  are  not  by  any  means  sure  that  our  pity  may 
not  be  misplaced.  At  least,  they  have  had  no  time  to  experi¬ 
ence  any  sense  of  boredom ;  and  if  the  actual  tonic  of  the 
ozone  has  been  transitory  in  its  effects,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
carried  away  recollections  which  may  cheer  and  inspirit  them  for 
weeks  to  come.  There  will  be  roughs  in  any  crowd,  of  course, 
who  run  upon  the  public-houses,  and  excite  themselves  with  ex¬ 
cessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink  to  fouler  and  more  blasphemous 
talk  than  usual.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  mixed  multitudes  of  ex¬ 
cursionists  are  very  well  behaved.  It  is  a  sad  heart  that  never 
rejoices;  and  it  should  be  a  pleasure  to  think  that,  with  the 
monotonous  lives  they  lead,  they  have  nevertheless  managed  to 
keep  good  spirits  at  call. 

We  confess  we  are  not  inclined  to  be  so  tolerant  to  a  class  of 
sea-trippers  who  are  better  to  do  in  the  world ;  who  take  first- 
class  railway  tickets  and  patronize  expensive  lodgings  or  hotels, 
and  who  seeming,  in  fact,  to  go  in  the  first  place  for  the  sake  of 
spending  money,  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  prices  of  everything. 
Gockneys  of  the  Cockneys,  ostentatious  and  pretentious,  they  are 
loud  in  their  voices,  and  even  louder  in  their  dress.  Beady  as 
they  are  to  ape  “  the  aristocracy,”  it  has  always  surprised  us  that 
they  do  not  lay  themselves  out  to  take  some  profitable  hints  from 
the  habits  of  the  gentry.  We  suppose  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  the  manner  born  to  get  rid  of  the  practice  of  dropping 
the  h.  But  we  should  have  fancied  that  it  must  have  been 
made  obvious  by  observation  to  our  Cockney  friends  that  gentle¬ 
men,  when  in  the  country  or  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  wear  purple  and  fine  linen ;  that  they  discard  frock-coats  for 
the  easier  shooting-coats,  and  exchange  broadcloths  for  simple 


tweeds ;  that  matrons  out  for  a  drive  along  the  cliffs,  when  the 
thermometer  is  marking  90°  in  the  shade,  do  not  button  them¬ 
selves  up  in  many-piled  velvets  ;  and  that  maidens,  even  in  these 
days  of  fashionable  monstrosities,  do  still,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  affect  some  simplicity  in  their  dress.  It  is  the  worst  of 
some  watering-places — Hastings,  for  example — that  there  is 
show  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  pretty  or  even 
romantic  in  itself,  which  is  utterly  spoiled  by  the  com¬ 
pany  which  throngs  to  it.  We  like  to  meet  the  working¬ 
man,  with  his  coat  off,  near  “  the  Lovers’  Seat,”  either  giving 
his  arm  to  his  “  missus,”  or  passing  it  round  the  waist  of  his 
“  young  woman,”  as  he  drags  one  or  the  other  up  a  stiff  bit  of 
ascent.  But  wo  should  gladly  dispense  with  the  curled  and 
scented  groups,  displaying  the  airs  and  graces  of  Clapham  or 
Islington,  whose  overpowering  odours  of  exploded  scents  come  so 
offensively  between  the  wind  and  our  nostrils.  Tobacco  must 
always  be  tolerated  or  tolerable,  though  the  most  inveterate  smoker 
may  scruple  to  light  a  cigar  on  a  sea  cliff;  but  we  detest  having 
the  fresh  breezes  off  the  Channel  tainted  by  millefleurs  or  frangi¬ 
pani.  Considering  the  splendid  costumes  in  which  these  brilliant 
visitors  are  attired,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  take  the  least 
possible  amount  of  exercise.  Besides,  they  are  so  sadly  out  of 
condition  that  the  slightest  exertion  takes  the  stiffening  out  of 
collars  or  frills  ;  while  they  seem  to  fear  that  the  breeze  which  is 
fanning  their  fevered  cheeks  may  indiscreetly  ruffle  their  ambrosial 
curls.  They  have  crawled  up  to  the  heights  by  the  circuitous 
driving  road,  cruelly  overweighting  the  unhappy  fly-horses  ;  and 
after  their  adventurous  expedition  to  those  storm-beaten  heights 
and  savage  gorges,  they  go  home  to  recruit  exhausted  nature. 
Against  a  good  dinner  by  the  seaside  or  anywhere  else,  as  we 
observed  before,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  But  as  we  sit 
at  our  little  table  in  the  hotel,  over  the  modest  repast  that 
has  been  earned  by  hard  work,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
censorious  towards  our  neighbours  who  are  stuffing  on  the 
strength  of  having  done  nothing  at  all.  They  apparently 
ignore  altogether  the  heavy  lunch  which  came  so  quickly 
on  the  heels  of  a  most  sufficient  breakfast  ;  and  should  they 
stave  off  apoplexies  for  a  time,  they  cau  hardly  escape 
instant  retribution  in  the  shape  of  nightmares.  These  are  the 
good  people  who  iuoculate  coffee-room  waiters  with  the  notion 
that  hotel  guests  must  be  always  in  a  chronic  state  of  famine ; 
while,  by  the  gusto  with  which  they  swallow  any  kind  of  sparkling 
wine  so  long  as  the  charges  vouch  for  the  quality,  they  make  hotel- 
keepers  and  managers  careless  of  their  cellars.  It  is  possible  that, 
in  spite  of  appearances,  their  sojourn  by  the  sea  may  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  them  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  can  hardly  be  of  benefit 
to  anybody  but  their  chemists  and  physicians. 

You  cannot  choose  your  company  in  marine  hotels ;  but  it  is 
easy  enough  in  some  cases  to  get  away  from  it  if  you  do  not  like 
it.  All  places  are  not  like  Hastings,  with  a  chief  show-place 
which  everybody  makes  a  point  of  visiting.  And,  indeed,  a 
regular  show-expedition  may  be  sometimes  rather  useful  than 
otherwise,  diverting  the  popular  rush  as  a  lightning-conductor 
attracts  electricity.  Thus  Brighton  is  tolerably  full  of  visitors  in 
a  season  which  lasts  all  the  year,  and  the  drive  to  the  Devil’s 
Dyke  is  greatly  in  favour.  Of  a  fine  afternoon  that  grand  point  of 
view  is  mobbed  like  a  country  fair;  while  you  may  walk  any 
day  across  the  breezy  downs  to  Lewes,  or  follow  the  line  of  the 
commanding  cliffs  to  Newhaven,  without  stumbling  upon  a  soul  in 
the  whole  course  of  your  rambles.  And  it  is  still  easier  to  find 
seclusion,  starting  from  Eastbourne,  in  some  of  the  most  pleasing 
scenes  of  their  kind  in  Southern  England.  Climbing  the  range  of  the 
downs  behind  Beachy  Head,  you  have  left  “  society  ”  and  excur¬ 
sionists  far  beneath  you,  while  the  strains  of  the  bands  on  the 
promenades  are  still  borne  faintly  to  your  ears.  And  in  two  or 
three  miles  more  you  are  dropping  down  among  out-of-the-way 
villages,  with  primitive  aspects  that  carry  you  back  to  the  days 
when  Brighthelmstone  was  nothing  but  an  insignificant  fishing 
town,  and  when  “old”  Eastbourne  clustered  inland  round  the 
parish  church.  So  the  London  excursionist  may  please  himself, 
and  either  enjoy  the  humours  of  the  place  or  indulge  in  solitary 
communings  with  nature. 


THE  SCOTCH  BANKS. 

THE  announcement  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
seven  unlimited  Scotch  banks  it  has  been  decided  to  adopt 
the  limited  liability  of  shareholders  assures  the  complete  success 
of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act.  That  Act  has  been  law  for  two 
years,  and  until  now  not  a  single  Scotch  bank  has  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  register  under  it.  It  has  appeared  uncertain,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  the  Act  would  meet  all  the  circumstances  for  which 
it  is  intended  to  provide.  To  thoughtful  persons,  of  course,  there 
never  was  a  doubt,  since  the  London  and  Westminster,  the  London 
and  County,  and  the  National  Provincial  banks  decided  to  register 
under  the  Act,  that  all  the  other  banks  of  the  country  must  in  the 
long  run  do  the  same ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  delay  has 
been  very  considerable,  and  the  persistence  of  the  Scotch  banks  in 
refusing  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions  has  been  specially  dis¬ 
appointing.  It  was  the  failure  of  a  Scotch  bank  which  gave 
occasion  lor  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  widespread  ruin  caused 
by  that  failure  to  innocent  families,  and  the  distress  that  followed, 
induced  Parliament  to  pass  a  measure  enabling  all  banks  to  become 
limited,  and  yet  the  Scotch  banks  have  refused  hitherto  to  avail 
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themselves  of  the  permission.  For  a  long  time,  too,  they  were 
positive  in  asserting  that  they  would  not  register,  and  that 
Parliament  must  make  an  alteration  in  the  law  before  they  could 
become  limited.  But  the  change  of  Government  and  tho  firmness 
of  the  new  Ministry  in  adhering  to  the  decision  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  have  brought  home  to  the  Scotch  banks  the  necessity  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  inevitable.  The  grounds  on  which  the  Scotch  banks 
based  their  opposition  are  plausible,  though  we  do  not  think  them 
sound,  and  the  banks  now  admit  that  they  do  not  themselves 
believe  in  their  soundness.  They  are,  that  the  principle  of  limited 
liability  is  unknown  in  Scotch  banking ;  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  banks  is  so  intense  that  no  bank  or  group  of 
banks  can  afford  to  do  anything  which  would  make  the  security  it 
or  they  oiler  appear  less  than  that  of  their  competitors  ;  that  the 
three  old  Scotch  banks — the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  the  British  Linen  Company — though  limited  by 
their  charters,  are  not  required  to  write  the  word  “limited” 
after  their  names,  and,  in  fact,  are  not  generally  believed  to 
be  limited ;  that  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act  requires  of  the  banks 
registering  under  it  to  take  the  word  “  limited,”  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  present  unlimited  banks  by  registering  would  label  them¬ 
selves  in  a  manner  which  would  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that 
the  security  they  offer  is  less  than  it  formerly  had  been,  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  would  seem  that  the  old  banks,  which  are  not 
obliged  to  call  themselves  limited,  would  have  an  advantage  over 
them. 

The  good  sense  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  the  terrible  experience 
they  have  had  of  unlimited  liability  where  a  bank  fails,  have 
compelled  the  directors  to  change  their  tone  and  agree  to  register 
under  the  Act.  In  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  it  was  seen 
that  a  shareholder  holding  but  a  single  share  might  risk  the 
whole  of  his  property ;  that  a  wealthy  family,  for  the  sake  of 
a  small  income,  not  materially  adding  to  their  income  from  other 
sources,  might  bring  themselves  to  absolute  bankruptcy  ;  in¬ 
deed,  among  the  shareholders  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  the  number 
who  were  able  to  pay  all  the  calls  made  upon  them  was 
very  small.  The  rest  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  their  whole 
fortunes,  and  compound  with  the  liquidators ;  and,  what  is 
most  grievous,  those  who  have  thus  been  absolutely  ruined  are 
debarred  from  partaking  in  the  assets  of  the  bank  when  realized, 
which  now  promise  to  be  very  considerable.  Worse  still,  a  trustee 
deriving  no  personal  benefit  of  any  kind  from  his  trust,  on  the 
contrary,  incurring  great  responsibility,  labour,  and  anxiety,  risked 
his  whole  fortune  by  merely  consenting  to  act  as  trustee  to 
persons  who  owned  bank  shares.  After  this  experience  it  was 
quite  clear  that  trustees  would  never  again  continue  to  hold  the 
shares  of  unlimited  banks.  They  would  either  refuse  altogether 
to  act  as  trustees,  or  they  would  insist  upon  selling  the  shares 
within  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  person  under  whose  will  they 
acted.  But  a  property  which  thus  cannot  be  placed  in  trust 
practically  becomes  a  property  unfit  for  investment.  If  a  man. 
intending  to  provide  for  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  his  young 
children,  cannot  leave  shares  in  trust — must  either  agree  that  they 
are  to  be  sold  on  his  death,  no  matter  how  depressed  the  market 
may  be,  or  must  sell  them  during  his  lifetime — those  shares  neces¬ 
sarily  cease  to  be  lit  for  investment.  A  man  may  speculate  in 
them,  intending  to  sell  out  during  his  own  lifetime.  But  prac¬ 
tically  as  a  permanent  investment  he  cannot  put  his  money  in 
them.  The  shares  of  unlimited  banks  thus  would  cease  to  be 
fit  property  for  investment.  They  would  thereby  become  de¬ 
preciated  in  valuo,  and  tho  whole  class  of  bank  proprietors 
would  deteriorate.  The  shares  would  pass  into  the  hands 
either  of  reckless  people,  or  of  poor  people  who  risked  little 
or  nothing  but  the  shares  themselves  in  case  of  a  failure. 
Moreover,  all  stockbrokers  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  advise 
their  clients  against  investing  in  the  shares.  They  would 
point  out  the  risk  involved,  and  would  show  that  much  safer  in¬ 
vestments  which  yield  nearly  as  good  an  income  could  be  found, 
and  ought  to  be  preferred.  As  we  have  said,  the  first  result 
would  be  a  great  depreciation  in  bank  shares,  and  this  depreciation 
would  inform  all  the  world  of  the  deterioration  in  the  banking 
proprietary.  Thus  the  real  security  offered  by  unlimited  banks 
would  become  much  less  than  of  limited  banks,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  would  tend  to  be  more  reckless.  The  poorer  and  more  im¬ 
prudent  the  proprietary  became,  the  more  anxious  they  would  be 
for  large  dividends.  They  would  therefore  constantly  clamour  for 
a  mode  of  business  which  would  be  more  profitable,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  would  be  more  risky.  All  this  could  not 
fail  to  impress  itself  upon  a  thoughtful  and  prudent  people  like 
the  Scotch,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  representations  of  the 
shareholders  have  at  length  become  so  strong  that  the  Directors 
have  not  been  able  to  resist  any  longer. 

The  unlimited  Scotch  banks  have  not  yet  stated  the  terms  on 
which  they  will  register  under  the  Act.  But  of  course  they  will 
follow  the  precedent  set  here  in  England.  As  the  Act  requires,  a 
portion  of  the  capital  will  be  paid  up ;  another  portion  can  be 
called  up  in  case  the  business  should  require  a  larger  capital  or  in 
case  a  part  of  the  capital  should  be  lost ;  a  third  portion  will  be 
held  in  reserve,  to  be  called  up  only  in  the  event  of  the  wind¬ 
ing-up  of  the  Company.  The  whole  question  as  to  whether  the 
new  arrangement  or  the  old  will  be  the  safer  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  reserve  capital  provided.  It  is  clearly  right 
that  the  reserve  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  all  probable 
demands  in  case  of  the  winding-up  of  the  concern — a  mere 
nominal  reserve  will  not  do.  Besides  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  whole  of  the  reserve  will  probably  not  be  paid  if  called 


up.  People  will  invest  in  the  new  shares  just  as  they  invested 
in  the  unlimited  shares,  without  fully  calculating  whether  they 
are  able  to  pay  the  whole  amount  that  may  be  demanded  from 
them  if  called  upon.  It  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  allow 
for  a  certain  proportion  of  default  in  case  the  banks  should  be 
wound  up.  The  problem  before  the  Directors  of  unlimited  banks 
in  becoming  limited,  therefore,  is  how  large  a  proportion  of  reserve 
they  should  provide,  making  allowance  both  for  the  probable 
amount  to  be  provided  if  their  bank  should  fail,  and  also  for  the 
probable  inability  of  some  of  their  shareholders  to  pay  up  the 
whole  of  the  calls  upon  them.  If  this  problem  is  solved  satis¬ 
factorily,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  banks  under  the  new  system 
will  be  quite  as  safe  and  will  offer  quite  as  good  security  as  the 
unlimited  banks  do ;  while  neither  trustees  nor  prudent  capitalists 
will  be  deterred  from  investing  in  the  new  shares.  A  prudent  in¬ 
vestor  will  be  able  to  calculate  for  himself  how  much  he  risks  in 
the  most  unfavourable  event,  and,  of  course,  lie  will  not  buy  the 
shares  of  any  bank  of  whose  solvency  and  good  management  he  is 
not  satisfied.  He  will  also  be  able,  if  he  is  an  intelligent  and 
active  man,  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  influence  over  the 
management.  But  the  great  point  will  be  that  a  man  in  buying  a 
new  share  will  know  the  full  amount  of  the  risk  he  runs,  whereas 
in  buying  an  unlimited  share  he  risks,  for  the  chance  of  a  very 
small  profit,  his  whole  fortune  and  more. 

The  decision  of  the  unlimited  banks  to  register  under  the  Act 
of  1879  again  brings  up  the  question,  What  is  to  become  of  the 
three  chartered  banks?  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Session  the  three  older  banks  applied  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  powers  to  enlarge  their  capital  without  taking  the  word 
“  limited  ”  after  their  names.  They  pleaded  that,  being  already 
limited,  they  could  not  register  under  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act,  and 
they  added  that  their  charters  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  word  “  limited.”  In  fact,  their  argument  was  that  they 
desired  to  give  greater  security  to  their  customers  than  they  are 
now  obliged  to  give,  and  that,  in  making  their  application  to 
Parliament,  they  were  seeking  no  favour  for  themselves,  but  were 
anxious  to  give  greater  security  to  the  public.  The  Government, 
however,  decided  not  to  grant  the  legislation  demanded,  and  doubtless 
this  decision  has  gone  a  great  way  in  inducing  the  unlimited  banks 
to  register  under  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act.  They  will  in  future  be 
able  to  give  a  greater  security  to  their  customers  and  to  their 
noteholders  than  the  older  banks.  To  their  ordinary  creditors  they 
will  give  the  security,  not  only  of  all  their  working  capital  and. 
investments  of  every  kind,  but  of  the  reserve  capital,  which  cannot 
be  trenched  upon  until  winding-up  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  notes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  will  still  continue  unlimited.  But  the  three  chartered 
banks  have  no  reserve  capital  worth  speaking  of,  and  are  limited  in 
regard  to  their  notes  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  their  debts.  They  are 
thus  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position.  No  doubt  they  are  still  at 
liberty  not  to  add  the  obnoxious  word  “limited”  to  their  names; 
but  it  is  now  advertised  all  over  Scotland  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
limited,  and  that  they  have  no  reserve.  From  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer 
in  the  House  of  Commons  this  week  it  would  seem  that  he  really 
intends  to  legislate  upon  the  note  issue  at  an  early  date.  His 
answer  was  cautious,  of  course,  being  in  effect  that  a  Minister 
cannot  be  expected  to  say  what  legislation  he  will  propose  until  he 
is  ready  actually  to  propose  that  legislation.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  indicated  pretty  plainly  that,  if  health  is  spared  him  and 
the  Government  lasts,  he  will  deal  with  the  note  issue.  It  would 
seem  probable,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  intention  until  he  is  able 
to  change  the  law  upon  this  point  to  pass  an  enabling  Act  as 
regards  these  older  Scotch  banks,  and  that  they  will  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  present  condition. 


THE  MEININGEN  COMPANY  AT  DRURY  LANE. 

WITH  Wallenstein's  Lager  and  Der  Eingebihlete  Krankt , 
played  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  night,  the  Meiningen 
company  may  be  said  to  have  brought  their  London  season  to  an 
end.  The  few  remaining  nights  of  their  stay  have  been  devoted 
to  repetitions  of  pieces  already  given,  and  particularly  to  Julius 
Ccesar,  the  most  successful,  though  not,  we  think,  the  best,  of 
their  performances.  Of  the  two,  the  Lager — a  piece  mostly 
spectacle — was  far  better  adapted  to  the  resources  of  the  company 
than  the  French  comedy.  The  Wallenstein  trilogy,  as  a  whole, 
is  rather  a  dramatic  poem,  as  Schiller  himself  called  it,  than  a 
series  of  plays,  and  the  first  of  its  three  parts  is  manifestly  rather 
directed  to  the  reader  than  the  spectator.  It  is  an  attempt,  and  in  the 
main  a  successful  one,  to  realize  the  scene  of  the  Piccolomini  and 
of  Wallenstein's  Tod.  It  aims  less  at  giving  a  continuous  action, 
than  at  describing  and  making  lifelike  the  chorus  of  the  following 
plays,  that  artificial  military  people  which  the  Friedliinder  brought 
into  existence  almost  literally  by  stamping  his  foot.  There  is  no 
plot — only  a  definition  of  the  body  about  to  be  acted  on  by  some 
forces  as  yet  unknown.  One  after  another  the  military  types — 
the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  soldier  for  the  love  of  adventure,  and 
the  soldier  for  the  sake  of  religion,  the  children  of  the  camp  and 
their  mothers,  the  disreputable  persons  Ilittmeister  Dugald 
Dalgetty  was  going  to  describe  to  his  Flighland  hostess — are 
brought  forward  and  made  to  “  pose  ” ;  and,  when  each  has 
had  his  or  her  say,  the  piece  ends.  If  plot  is  indeed  indis¬ 
pensable,  then  such  a  piece  might  be  called  unfit  for  the  stage. 
But  a  piece  may  have  other  attractions  besides  plot.  There 
are  deductions  enough  to  be  made  from  the  applause  given 
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before  we  can  judge  bow  much  of  it  was  due  to  Schiller.  The 
mere  brilliancy  of  the  tableau  goes  for  much.  The  audience  were 
mainly  Germans,  and  in  these  days  any  picture  from  the  times 
before  their  armies  had  temporarily  ceased  to  be  the  best  in 
Europe  is  tolerably  safe  of  their  applause.  Most  of  the  English¬ 
men  in  the  house  may  be  credited  with  the  acquaintance  of  the 
immortal  Dalgetty,  or  even  of  Defoe’s  “Cavalier,”  and  would 
naturally  enjoy  seeing  them  in  their  habit  as  they  lived.  But 
withal  it  was  Schiller  who  made  the  spectacle  possible,  and  we 
believe  that  a  theatre-goer,  and  we  dare  say  there  were  many  such 
even  in  the  stalls,  who  knew  not  whether  Wallenstein  was  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  might  bring  away  from  the  Lager  a  very  vivid  idea 
of  the  life  that  had  been  “  posed  ”  before  him.  If  it  has  not  a 
unity  of  story,  it  has  unity  of  portraiture,  and  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  piece  absolutely  false  to  the  time,  Schiller  has  so 
skilfully  drawn  only  the  passions  that  are  universal,  that  his  cha¬ 
racters  are  as  intelligible  now  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  camp 
before  Pilsen.  Its  truth  to  life  justifies  and  explains  its  theatrical 
■effect. 

We  have  already  said  enough  to  show  that  we  consider  the  Lager 
to  have  been  admirably  put  on  the  stage.  None  of  the  many  spec¬ 
tacular  effects  given  by  the  Meiningen  company  have  been  finer 
than  this  picture  of  the  swarming  camp  with  its  superficial  dis¬ 
order  and  its  real  discipline.  If  a  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  is  in  the 
too  modern  air  given  to  Wallenstein’s  men.  Not  that  the  dresses 
were  inaccurate,  though  we  noticed  that  Hoik’s  mounted  Jagers 
had  been  deprived  of  the  green  dress  Schiller  was  careful  to  give 
them.  But  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  uniforms  and  armour  were 
carefully  copied  from  contemporary  drawings.  The  modern  air 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  too  new,  too  good.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  Imperial  soldiers  were  rather  what  Defoe’s  “Cavalier” 
describes  them,  a  mixture  of  rags  and  finery.  Their  clothes  were 
ragged,  though  their  arms  were  always  bright,  to  use  a  phrase 
which  an  American  military  writer  has  borrowed  from  Defoe  and 
applied  to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Neither  do  we  think 
it  right  that  Tiefenbach’s  arquebusiers  should  be  made  to  look 
like  comic  Puritans.  But  these  are  small  defects  in  an  admirable 
general  artistic  effect.  Perhaps  the  finest  tableau  of  the  whole 
was  the  struggle  of  the  Croats  to  keep  the  angry  soldiers  off  the 
Capuchin.  Among  the  supers  in  this  scene  was  a  cuirassier  who 
helped  the  Croats  and  whose  byplay  was  admirable.  Indeed  the 
byplay  was  excellent  throughout,  sometimes  so  good  as  to  draw 
■off  attention  from  the  speakers.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  Frl.  Habelmann’s  acting  of  the  sutler.  Ilerr  Nesper  looked 
very  imposing  as  the  Pappenheimer,  though  he  was  a  little  too 
lachrymose  when  he  describes  the  soldier’s  stormy  life.  Herr 
Teller's  Capuchin  delivered  his  burlesque  sermon  with  admirable 
comic  effect,  but  he  might  with  advantage  have  been  less  conscious 
of  his  own  fun. 

Of  the  Eingebilclete  Kranke  we  must  speak  less  favourably. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong  element  of  farce  in  the  Malade 
Jmaginaire,  but  it  should  be  delicate,  not,  as  rendered  by  the 
Germans,  broad  and  exuberant.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  acting, 
even  taken  as  a  whole,  was  without  its  good  points.  There  were 
grace  and  good  manners  in  Herr  Heine’s  playing  of  M.  de 
Bonnefoi’s  polished  roguery.  Yet,  even  in  his  case,  his  position  as 
Beline’s  lover,  only  hinted  at  by  Moliere,  was  too  broadly  in¬ 
dicated.  The  two  actors  on  whom  the  piece  mainly  depends— 
Herr  Hassel  as  Argan  and  Frl.  v.  Moser-Sperner  as  Toinette — 
played  with  liveliness  and  force,  Herr  Hassel  often  with  excellent 
senile  fatuity,  but  both  too  noisily. 

This,  our  farewell  to  the  Saxe-Meiningen  company,  seems  to 
invite  a  general  review  of  their  stay  among  us.  In  our  successive 
notices  of  their  performances,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
what  was  good  or  less  good  in  the  individual  acting  ;  but,  until 
we  could  look  back  on  their  season  as  a  whole,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  judge  how  far  they  have  justified  their  reputation.  Their 
strength  was  believed  to  be  in  their  stage  management,  and  in 
their  avoidance  of  the  so-called  “  star-system.”  This  would 
include  every  possible  theatrical  excellence  if  we  were  to  accept  it 
literally.  A  company  “  exceeding  eighty  persons,”  in  which  all 
were  equally  capable  of  playing  important  parts  well,  would  be 
something  almost  above  criticism.  For,  be  it  observed,  the 
admirers  of  the  company  claimed  as  much  for  it,  and  used  the 
phrase  “star  system  ”  as  if  it  meant  the  having  in  the  company  of 
one  or  two  actors  who  were  markedly  superior  in  ability  to  their 
comrades,  whether  the  inferior  members  were  or  were  not  good  in 
their  degree.  The  Meininger  were,  according  to  some,  a  ship’s 
company,  all  captains.  Of  these  two  claims,  the  first  alone  has 
been  justified  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  drilling  of  the  crowds, 
the  byplay  of  the  “  chorus,”  the  care  taken  in  details  of  dress, 
furniture,  and  scenery,  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  “  picture,” 
have  all  been  worthy  of  the  praise  they  have  received.  The 
Saxe-Meiningen  company  have  shown  us  a  series  of  splendid  pic¬ 
tures  realizing  famous  scenes  in  literature  or  history  which  we 
shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  and  artistic  profit.  But  this 
part  of  scenic  representation  is  liable  to  abuse.  The  true  dramatic 
action  of  a  play  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  setting,  the  human  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  machine.  And  this,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
has  more  than  once  been  the  case  at  Drury  Lane.  A  very  great 
actor  dominates  these  things,  but  a  merely  good  one  is  liable  to  be 
overpowered  by  them. 

This  immediately  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  individual 
qualities  of  the  actors.  In  its  full  extent  the  claim  made  for  the 
company  was  incredible.  To  again  employ  our  nautical  simile, 
no  ship  is  wholly  manned  by  captains,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it 


should  be.  There  is  a  very  familiar  proverb  about  the  folly  of  using 
razors  to  cut  blocks,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  great  actor  in  a 
very  small  part  is  a  waste  of  material.  The  number  of  great  men 
in  any  profession  is  not  so  large  that  we  can  afford  to  treat  them 
lightly,  and  thc-ir  proper  place  is  in  command,  not  in  the  ranks.  If 
Ilerr  Barnay  was  on  the  stage  among  the  “supers”  on  Tuesday 
night,  we  can  only  say  we  are  very  sorry  for  it.  We  should  greatly 
have  preferred  toseehim  “asDer  Kiirassier  von  einem  Wallonischen 
Regiment.”  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  there  is  neither 
an  equality  of  talent  among  “Die  Meininger”  nor  an  equality  in 
the  distribution  of  the  parts.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  actors 
who  have  played  important  parts  one  night  take  on  the  following 
a  character  in  which  theyhave  to  appear  comparatively  seldom.  But 
the  importance  of  a  part  depends  much  less  on  the  number  of 
times  an  actor  has  to  come  on  the  stage  than  on  the  call  made  on  his 
powers  when  he  is  there.  We  see  far  less  of  Mark  Antony  than 
of  either  Brutus  or  Cassius  in  Julius  Ceesar,  but  the  great  part  of 
the  play  is  Antony’s.  In  The  Robbers,  again,  the  part  of  Roller 
is  a  small  one,  if  we  judge  by  the  mere  number  of  words  he 
speaks,  but  in  one  scene  he  must  play  well,  and  we  saw  that  the 
part  was  (very  properly)  given  to  Herr  Teller.  Those  of 
the  company  who  have  a  marked  individuality  of  character, 
Herren  Teller  and  Hassel,  or  Frl.  v.  Moser-Sperner,  have  only  been 
cast  for  parts  they  were  fitted  to  play.  Frl.  Haverland  has  appeared 
very  seldom,  and  then  in  important  parts.  The  company  possesses  a 
more  than  fair  proportion  of  good  actors,  and,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably 
drilled ;  but  it  shows  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  good 
drilling.  The  aim  of  drill  is  to  make  all  as  like  as  possible ;  and, 
according,  we  find  that  several  of  the  Meiningers  are  mono¬ 
tonous  in  their  elocution  and  mechanical  in  their  gestures.  The 
one  really  great  actor  among  them  towers  as  distinctly  over  them 
all  as  if  no  opposition  to  the  star  system  had  ever  been  heard  of. 
Looking  back  on  the  series  of  the  performances,  we  remember 
many  brilliant  spectacles,  an  almost  perfect  rendering  of  Twelfth 
Right,  much  good  acting,  some  of  it  by  players  who  have  not  uni¬ 
formly  pleased  us,  but  only  one  thing  that  was  great.  And  that  was 
the  acting  of  Herr  Barnay. 


REVIEWS. 


POETRY  OF  BYRON.* 

IN  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  preface  to  this  selection,  Mr. 

Matthew  Arnold  expresses  the  opinion  that  Byron,  like 
Wordsworth,  will  gain  by  the  process  of  “disengaging  his  good 
work  from  the  inferior  work  joined  with  it.”  lie  would  probably 
not  contend  that  such  a  distinction  is  equally  definite  or  practic¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  the  more  popular  poet.  Wordsworth  wrote 
some  things  which  approach  perfection,  and  many  things  which  are 
more  or  less  dull,  tedious,  and  prosaic.  Mr.  Arnold,  with  excellent 
taste  and  judgment,  collected  nearly  all  the  poems  of  high  value, 
and  published  them  apart  from  the  heavy  mass  of  didactic  and  de¬ 
scriptive  commonplace.  Students  of  Wordsworth  had  long  before 
performed  for  their  own  benefit  a  similar  operation  when  they 
instinctively  passed  oveH-three-fourths  of  the  poems,  to  recur  with 
untiring  pleasure  to  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  the  poet’s 
youthful  genius.  Mr.  Arnold  has  done  mt'ch  to  justify  and  revive 
the  enthusiasm  of  early  admirers,  and  to  bring  Wordsworth  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  younger  generation.  A  similar  presentation 
of  Byron’s  more  successful  efforts  was  a  harder  task.  Mr.  Arnold 
quotes  with  approval  a  saying  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  that  Byron  rarely 
wrote  anything  either  worthless  or  faultless  ;  but  he  dissents  from 
the  not  unnatural  inference  that  “  the  greatest  of  his  works  was 
the  whole  work  taken  together.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  “  there  are  portions  far  higher  in  worth  and  far 
more  free  from  fault  than  others  ” ;  but  it  would  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  select  another  volume  of  passages  from  Byron  as  good  as 
the  present  selection.  Such  an  attempt  in  the  case  of  Words¬ 
worth  would  result  in  ludicrous  failure.  Every  passage  in  the 
later  cantos  of  Chilcle  Harold  is  like  every  other ;  and  almost  the 
only  advantage  of  selection  is  that  fragmentary  reading  disguises 
the  impression  that  Byron  deliberately  versified  his  reminiscences 
of  travel,  much  as  Scott,  according  to  the  publisher  in  Moore's 
Twopenny  Post-bag,  started  from  the  North  for  London,  and, 
beginning  with  Rokeby,  “  meant  to  do  all  the  gentlemen’s  seats  by 
the  way.”  Mr.  Arnold's  extracts  from  the  tales  in  verse  will 
perhaps  surprise  and  disappoint  readers  who  had  not  hitherto 
reconsidered  or  revised  their  youthful  admiration  of  Byron.  The 
combats  of  Hassan  with  the  Giaour,  and  of  Selim  with  the 
followers  of  Giafar,  though  fluent  and  spirited,  are  far  inferior  to 
the  battles  and  single  combats  of  Scott.  The  familiar  opening 
of  the  Corsair,  with  the  lines — 

O’er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free — 

and  the  passage  which  follows,  is  on  a  level  with  the  prize  poems 
of  Milman,  Rraed,  or  Macaulay.  The  best  excuse  for  the  affected 
archaisms  at  the  beginning  of  Childe  Harold  is  that  the  poem  was 
then  in  a  tentative  stage,  from  which  it  soon  emerged  to  a  higher 
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level.  It  was  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  repeat  the 
statement — 

That  now  Chi]  de  Harold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 

And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  ilee. 

’Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 

But  pride  congealed  the  drop  within  his  ee. 

Some  of  the  extracts  from  Don  Juan  are  little  better  than 
doggrel ;  and,  indeed,  the  finer  parts  of  the  poem  are  constantly 
marred  by  the  fiippancy  and  ostentatious  carelessness  of  neigh¬ 
bouring  passages.  The  satiric  genius  of  Byron  is  not  exhibited 
in  the  trilling  rhymes  addressed  to  Murray,  for  which  Byrons 
savage  attack  on  George  IV.  under  the  name  of  Vitellius  might 
have  been  advantageously  substituted.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  desirable  to  insert  the  whole  of  the  powerful  and  humor¬ 
ous  Vision  of  Judgment.  The  “  Isles  of  Greece,”  the  graceful 
“  Farewell  to  Thomas  Moore,”  the  “  Maid  of  Athens,  ’  the 
11  Ode  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  and  other  selected  poems  convey 
a  juster  impression  of  Byron's  lyrical  faculty,  ihe  dramatic 
section  consists,  as  might  be  expected,  of  extracts  from  poems 
written  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  There  is,  properly  speaking, 
nothing  dramatic  in  Manfred  or  Cain ,  and  the  V  enetian  dramas 
and  Sardanapalus  are  artificial  and  tiresome.  Manfred  is,  to  use 
a  phrase  not  invented  in  Byron  s  time,  a  monogram  of  a  moody 
misanthrope,  decorated  for  stage  effect  with  supernatural  trap¬ 
pings.  The  last  and  best  line— “Old  man,  'tis  not  so  difficult  to 
die  ” — contradicts  all  the  previous  tenour  of  the  poem.  With  the 
aid  of  a  dozen  capricious  and  monotonous  Spirits,  the  hero  con¬ 
stantly  meditates  or  attempts  suicide  in  vain,  being  reserved  to 
die  a  natural  death  when  his  store  of  querulous  blank  verse  is 
exhausted.  _ 

Mr.  Arnold  would  probably  admit  that  in  all  Byron  s  works 
there  is  not  one  perfect  line  ;  but  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Swinburne 
in  ascribing  to  the  poet  the  high  qualities  of  “  sincerity  and 
strength.”  Both  attributes  may  be  allowed  to  exist,  although  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  frame  a  special  definition  of  sin¬ 
cerity  for  the  purpose.  The  constant  affectation  of  melancholy 
and  mystery  must  be  remembered  in  conjunction  with  the  genuine 
feelings  which  may  entitle  Byron  to  the  praise  of  sincerity.  As 
to  his  strength  there  is  no  room  for  controversy,  though  it  was, 
perhaps,  more  conspicuously  exhibited  in  his  letters  and  in  his  life 
•than  in  the  poetry  to  which  he  owes  his  world-wide  fame.  .  lew 
men  in  any  generation  have  been  his  superiors  in  wit,  in  vigour, 
and  in  general  brilliancy.  Some  of  his  most  popular  works  might 
have  been  written  by  the  cleverest  of  men  almost  without  the  aid  ot 
poetical  genius.  There  is  probable  no  other  instance  of  a  poet  who 
was  so  incapable  of  sound  poetical  criticism.  His  extravagant 
praises  of  Pope  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  explained  by  his  love  of 
paradox,  and  by  his  wish  to  mortify  contemporary  rivals.  .  With 
Skakspeare  and  Milton  he  had  little  sympathy  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  could  have  cared  for  Dante.  His  high-flown 
eulogy  on  Goethe  was  not  founded  on  any  knowledge  of  the  poet  s 
works,  for  Byron  was  ignorant  of  German.  It  was  to  his  credit 
that  personal  friendship  enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  wonderlul 
genius  of  Shelley.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Arnold  is 
correct  in  his  statement  that  Shelley  “  sincerely  felt,  and  was 
right  in  feeling,  that  Byron  was  a  greater  poetical  power  than 
himself.”  He  glorifled  his  friend  in  lofty  verse  as 

The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame, 

Over  his  living  head,  like  Heaven,  is  bent ; 

and  he  felt  for  him  the  exaggerated  respect  which  conscious 
dreamers  pay  to  accomplished  men  of  the  world ;  but  in  one  oi  his 
letters  Shelley  remarks  that  his  relations  with  Byron  would  be 
easier  if  he  were  not  himself  aware  ol  his  claim  to  intellectual 
equality.  Shelley  could  not  be  ignorant  that  all  their  common 
friends  esteemed  him  a  poet  of  a  higher  order  than  Byron.  Never¬ 
theless,  Mr.  Arnold  is  right  when  he  observes  that  “  those  who 
extol  Shelley  as  the  poet  of  clouds,  the  poet  of  sonnets,  are  only 
sayin"  that  he  did  not,  in  fact,  lay  hold  upon  the  poet's  right 
subject-matter.”  In  felicity  of  musical  diction  Shelley  is  far 
superior  to  Byron.  Ilis  most  distinctive  excellence  is,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wordsworth,  unintelligible  to  foreigners  who  are  necessarily 
■unacquainted  with  the  nicer  peculiarities  of  the  English  language. 
The  rapid  flow  of  Byron’s  verse,  with  its  easily  understood  passion 
and  invective,  has  made  him  almost  the  sole  representative  on  the 
Continent  of  the  English  poetry  of  the  present  centrin'.  He  has 
the  great  merit  of  being  never  obscure  ;  and  he  reflected,  to  the 
delight  of  England  and  of  Europe,  the  newest  version  of  a  theory 
of  discontent.  Mr.  Arnold  perhaps  takes  Byron’s  language  too 
seriously  when  he  praises  him  for  “  waging  against  the  Conserva¬ 
tism  of  the  old  impossible  world  so  fiery  battle.”  By  accident  he 
found  himself  on  the  Liberal  side  ;  and  he  expressed  the  opinions 
of  the  party  with  confident  iteration.  It  was  not  “  the  cynical 
make-believe  of  his  own  aristocratic  class  which  drove  him  to 
fury.”  Personal  dissatisfaction  had  much  more  to  do.  with  his 
opinions  and  his  declamations  than  any  kind  of  doctrine.  The 
theoretical  opinions  of  a  poet  are  of  secondary  importance,  even 
where  they  place  no  impediment  on  the  expression  of  his  genius. 
Shelley  ceased  for  the  time  to  be  a  poet  when  he  occupied  himself 
with  fantastic  projects  of  reforming  the  world.  Byron  turned  his 
roiwh  political  sympathies  to  better  literary  account.  Perhaps 
the°best  proof  of  his  title  to  enduring  time  is  the  fact  that  his 
popularity  has  survived  two  generations.  More  than  filty  years 
have  passed  since  Mr.  Mill  fancied  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  because  one  of  them  preterred 
Byron  and  the  other  Wordsworth.  It  may  be  hoped  that  not 
<wen  bookworms  or  metaphysicians  are  capable  of  similar  per¬ 


versity  now ;  but  the  two  parties  still  exist,  and  the  weight  of 
one  may  balance  the  numbers  of  the  other.  Mr.  Arnold  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  both,  though,  even  as  an  editor  of  Bvron,  he  retains 
his  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  Wordsworth.  In  the  frequent 
intervals  which  separate  in  either  case  the  happiest  efforts  of  the 
poet,  Byron  often  proves  himself  a  brilliant  rketorican,  while 
Wordsworth  is  prosy  and  dull;  but  epigrams  have  as  little  to  do 
with  poetry  as  platitudes.  The  true  test  of  poetical  art  was 
symbolized  by  vEsckylus  and  Euripides  in  Hades,  when  they 
alternately  placed  their  most  sonorous  lines  in  the  scales  of 
Dionysus.  One  perfect  verse  outweighs  whole  volumes  of  spirited 
declamation.  Mr.  Arnold  regards  as  a  chief  merit  of  Byron  the 
wrath  which  prompted  his  denunciation  of  established  creeds  and 
institutions ;  but  fierce  indignation  produces  the  verses  of  J  uvenal 
and  not  of  Lucretius  or  Virgil. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  too  short  preface 
consists  of  his  discussion  of  earlier  criticisms,  and  especially  of 
some  well-known  remarks  of  Goethe,  who  said  that  Byron  was 
“  unquestionably  the  greatest  talent  of  the  century.”  Mr.  Arnold 
thinks  that  “  talent”  was  intentionally  distinguished  from  genius; 
but  probably  the  colloquial  barbarism  was  used  without  any 
definite  purpose.  “  The  English  may  think  of  Byron  what  they 
please  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  can  point  to  no  poet  who  is  to 
be  compared  to  him.  He  is  different  from  the  re3t,  and  in  the 
main  greater.”  Mr.  Arnold  shows  much  ingenuity  in  explaining 
away  superlative  praises  which  really  show  only  that  Goethe,  like 
humbler  men,  was  capable  of  hyperbolical  language.  On  the  same 
or  another  occasion  Goethe  said  that  Byron,  “  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  reflect,  is  a  child.”  The  various  propositions  are  wholly  irre¬ 
concilable,  but  the  exaggerations  on  either  side  may  be  set  off 
against  one  another.  Goethe,  with  all  his  accomplishments,  was 
not  a  master  of  the  niceties  of  English  style,  nor  was  he  otherwise 
infallible.  Like  an  early  commentator  on  Aristotle  or  on  the 
Scriptures,  Mr.  Arnold  deduces  from  his  text  the  conclusions 
which  have  approved  themselves,  in  the  first  instance  inde¬ 
pendently,  to  his  own  judgment.  It  would  be  indecorous  or  pro¬ 
fane  to  hint  that  his  master  was  wrong,  instead  of  undertaking 
with  subtle  refinements  to  explaining  his  meaning  away\  The 
justest  and  most  sincere  estimate  of  Byron  which  Goethe  at  any 
time  pronounced  is  to  be  found  in  the  fanciful  character  of 
Euphorion  in  the  Second  Part  of  Faust.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  Goethe’s  intellectual  exploits  to  have  conferred 
poetic  substance  and  beauty  on  an  allegory  which  in  less  masterly 
hands  would  have  been  tedious  and  frigid.  Helen,  fearing  the 
resentment  of  Menelaus,  is  advised  by  Mephistopheles,  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Phorcyas,  to  take  refuge  in  a  castle  which,  during  the 
absence  of  the  Spartan  king,  has  been  occupied  by  a  strange  band 
of  heroes  from  the  North,  whose  king  and  leader  is  no  other  than 
Faust.  The  newcomers  are  the  German  and  Scandinavian  con¬ 
querors  of  a  distant  age,  under  eponymic  chiefs  or  dukes,  German, 
Norman,  Saxon,  and  Frank.  More  fully  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
mediceval  chivalry,  Faust  wooes  Helen  in  magniloquent  and  almost 
euphuistic  phrase  ;  and  the  pair,  representing  the  union  of  classic 
and  modern  imagination,  retire  alone  into  the  halls  of  Faust’s 
Gothic  stronghold.  Soon  afterwards  Phorcyas  informs  the  chorus 
of  captive  Trojan  maidens,  who  are  also  elemental  spirits,  of  the 
birth  of  a  wondrous  child  of  Faust  and  Helen,  who,  like  Hermes 
in  the  Homeric  hymn,  is  active  and  daring  from  his  birth. 
Euphorion,  who  is  in  general  modern  art  or  poetry,  and  more 
specifically  Byron,  is  supernaturally  agile,  but  unable  to  fly.  To 
the  alarm  of  his  parents,  he  rises  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the  top  of 
otherwise  inaccessible  rocks,  where  iu  a  cleft  he  finds  a  mantis 
and  a  harp,  with  which  he  assumes  the  semblance  of  Apollo. 
After  a  dialogue  conducted  in  the  graceful  lyrics  of  which  Goethe 
alone  had  the  secret,  Euphorion,  as  he  climbs  higher,  knows  from 
the  sea  around  him  that  he  is  on  the  Peloponnesus,  perhaps  at 
Missolonghi,  and  his  song  passes  into  a  warlike  strain  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  Greek  enterprise  of  his  famous  prototype.  He 
imagines  that  wings  are  sprouting  from  his  shoulders,  and  he 
commits  himself  to  the  air.  His  garments  bear  him  up  l'or  a  while, 
and  a  flash  of  light  follows  liis  course ;  but,  in  the  words  of  the 
stage  direction,  “  A  beautiful  youth  falls  at  tire  feet  of  his  parents, 
and  it  is  thought  that  in  the  dead  a  well-known  form  is  recog¬ 
nized  ;  but  the  bodily  part  at  once  disappears,  the  glory  ( aureole ) 
shoots  up  to  heaven  like  a  comet,  the  dress,  mantle,  and  lyre  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground.”  The  chorus  laments  him  in  a  dirge  which 
obviously  relates  to  Byron : — 

Bom  to  all  that  earth  could  give  thee, 

High  forefathers,  mighty  power, 

Lost  to  thee,  alas!  tuo  early 

Snatched  away  thy  youth’s  fresh  flower  ; 

Piercing  glance  the  world  to  measure. 

Pity  for  all  hearts  that  moan, 

Glowing  love  of  noblest  women, 

And  a  music  all  tiiine  own. 

The  chorus  then  laments  that  he  threw  himself  by  his  own  choice 
into  the  inextricable  net  of  destiny,  and  that  he  broke  violently 
with  custom  and  with  law ;  but  at  last  his  lofty  spirit  gave  the 
victory'  to  a  pure  resolve,  and  he  sought  a  noble  object,  but  he  could 
not  succeed.  As  if  to  remind  the  careless  reader  that  Euphorion 
personifies  modern  poetry  in  its  most  popular  writer,  Phorcyas  or 
Mephistopheles  takes  up  the  robe,  the  mantle,  and  the  lyre  l'or  the 
behoof  of  Byron’s  successors  and  imitators.  AlS  Sir  Theodor* 
Martin  has  faithfully  rendered  the  speech : — 

Rare  treasure  trove  is  there  to  view  ; 

The  flame  has  disappeared,  Ta  true. 
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Yet  is  the  world  no  whit  the  worse. 

Here  is  enough  to  consecrate 
A  legion  of  the  sons  of  verse. 

To  scatter  envy,  malice,  hate, 

Amongst  the  poetaster  crew; 

And  if  to  give  them  genius  too 
Surpass  my  power,  at  least  confess 
I  can  supply  them  with  the  dress. 

From  the  whole  episode  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  Goethe’s  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Muse  of  Byron  was  only  half  divine.  The  relics  of 
Euphorion  serve  only  for  vulgar  uses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dress 
of  Helen,  or  the  study  of  classic  art,  who  also  vanishes  after  the 
loss  of  her  child,  hears  Faust  far  away  from  the  earth: — 

Hold  fast,  I  say — 

’Tis  not  indeed  the  goddess  thou  hast  lost, 

Yet  is  the  thing  divine.  Turn  to  account 
Its  priceless  virtue,  and  ascend  in  air; 

High  o'er  all  common  things  ’twill  bear  thee  on, 

Wafted  on  ether,  long  as  thou  canst  fly. 

The  same  judgment  is  indicated  by  the  frequent  reference  to 
Byron’s  character  and  history  as  distinguished  from  his  poetic 
genius.  In  Helen,  the  representative  of  Greek  antiquity,  there  is 
nothing  personal.  Although  an  examination  of  the  opinions  of 
so  considerable  a  critic  as  Goethe  is  interesting,  and  possibly  in¬ 
structive,  the  result,  if  it  were  certainly  ascertained,  is  not 
decisive  of  the  controversy  on  the  merits  of  Byron.  The  natural 
and  legitimate  judges  of  the  worth  of  thepoet-are  those  who  speak 
his  mother-tongue. 


THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

/  1  UIDE-BOOKS  are  regarded  with  very  different  feelings  by 
VJ  the  tourists  who  use  them,  by  the  hotel-keepers  and  shop¬ 
keepers  of  the  countries  they  describe,  and,  lastlj',  by  the  natives 
of  those  countries  who  keep  neither  shops  nor  inns,  and  are 
annoyed,  not  benefitted,  by  invasion.  The  tourist,  the  modern 
nomad,  regards  his  red-covered  guide-book  as  one  of  his  dearest 
treasures.  He  carries  it  about  in  bis  pocket,  and  consults  it 
before  be  ventures  to  climb  a  bill  or  admire  a  picture.  lie  wears 
it  like  the  badge  of  all  his  race,  with  an  air  of  pride  which  is 
almost  unaccountable.  The  air  of  the  tourist  is  that  of  a  warrior 
in  a  conquered  country.  He  generally  seems,  moreover,  to  think 
himself  a  meritorious  explorer  of  districts  hitherto  scarcely 
known  to  any  hut  the  compiler  of  his  monitor.  The  hotel- 
keeper  and  the  shop-keeper  welcome  the  appearance  of  guide¬ 
books,  strapped  up  with  rugs  and  plaids,  as  the  poet  welcomes  the 
first  swallow,  or,  if  he  ho  an  aesthetic  poet,  the  daffodils  that 
came  before  the  swallow  dares.  Guide-books  are  a  sign 
of  the  sweet  season  when  Cockneys  must  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  privilege  of  passing  sleepless  nights  in  crowded 
coffee-rooms.  But  the  less  mercenary  children  of  any 
country,  especially  of  a  beautiful  and  mountainous  country 
like  Scotland  or  the  Lake  district,  look  on  guide-books 
as  the  mark  of  the  Beast.  These  volumes  attract  ever-increasing 
bands  of  vagrom  men  and  dowdy  irrepressible  women  into  regions 
of  which  quiet  and  solitude  were  the  charms.  Wordsworth  used 
to  feel  this  very  much.  We  do  not  know  that  he  ever  wrote  a  3onnet 
against  guide-books;  but,  if  he  did  not,  it  was  because  he  had  ex¬ 
pended  his  energy  in  attacks  on  railways.  The  natives  of  the  West¬ 
moreland  and  Cumberland  hills  and  lakesides  have  a  natural  and 
undying  antipathy  to  tourists.  It  is  not  pleasant  if  your  fathers 
have  left  you  a  home  by  the  silent  shores  of  Windermere  or  on 
some  fairy  island  of  a  lake  to  hear  ’Arry  howling  his  lyrical 
laments  for  “The  Good  Young  Man  who  Died”  under  your 
windows,  or  enchanting  the  ear  of  night  with  a  performance  on 
the  French  horn.  Boatfuls  of  ’Arries  make  the  still  moonlit  nights 
hideous  on  the  English  lakes,  and  coaches  laden  with  this  variety 
of  our  species  will  soon  he  toiling  over  every  road  in  the  High¬ 
lands.  Every  little  fishing-inn  will  he  full  of  men  in  preposterous 
tweeds,  who  will  flog  the  amber  pools  with  every  absurd  fly  and 
patent  artificial  minnow  that  can  be  found  in  the  shops  of  the 
Strand.  Only  along  the  beautiful  north-western  coast  there  are 
few  inns,  and  nature  and  the  divine  race  of  lairds  have  everything 
their  own  way.  This  is  an  arrangement  disliked  by  Mr.  Baddeley, 
the  author  of  a  clever,  though  flippant,  Guide-book  to  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  which  has  just  been  published. 

We  cannot  sympathize  with  Mr.  Baddeley’s  purpose.  We  re¬ 
gard  the  Highlands  as  Glough  did  the  beautiful  pool — 

I  name  not  its  name,  lest  inquisitive  tourists 

Hunt  it,  and  make  it  a  lion,  and  get  it  at  last  into  guide-books. 

Human  nature  is  selfish  enough  to  wish  that  tourists  would  he 
content  to  leave  the  Highlands  unvisited.  Mark  Twain  has  re¬ 
gretted  that  Christopher  Columbus  ever  discovered  the  New  World, 
aud  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  Walter  Scott  discovered  Scotland. 
The  peace  and  quiet  of  the  hills  is  gone,  and,  what  is  still  more 
provoking,  all  the  waters  are  over-lished.  But  regrets  are  vain. 
In  spite  of  the  landlords  of  Scotch  inns  (who  really  have  done 
their  best  to  frighten  visitors  away),  people  will  come,  and  climb, 
and  fish,  and  sketch,  and  light  fires,  and  leave  buttery  pieces  of 
newspaper  and  empty  eggshells  by  the  side  of  every  hum  and  in 
every  green  place  and  on  every  high  hill.  We  must,  we  presume, 
take  things  as  we  find  them,  and  admit  that,  if  a  new  Guide-book 
to  the  Highlands  was  a  necessity,  Mr.  Baddeley  has  done  his  work 
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sufficiently  well.  It  is  not  so  minutely  informed  or  elaborate  as  that 
best  of  all  these  works,  The  Sportsman  s  Guide  to  Scotland,  which  is 
the  modern  Caledonian  Polyolbion.  Mr.  Baddeley  leaves  the  fishing 
alone,  and  addresses  people  whose  mild  ambition  is  satisfied  by 
Scotch  climbing,  or  whose  enviable  simplicity  leads  them  to  suppose 
that  “  one  of  tire  chief  objects  of  touring  is  a  temporary  relief  from 
all  care  and  worry.” 

There  is  some  interest  in  Mr.  Baddeley’s  general  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  travelling  in  Scotland.  Why  is  it  so  expensive  ?  Not 
because  the  railways  make  heavy  charges,  and  not,  says  our  author, 
because  the  prices  on  hoard  the  steamers  are  exorbitant.  For 
our  own  part  we  think  one  shilling  and  threepence  for  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  soda-water  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff.  But  Mr. 
Baddeley  is  satisfied  with  the  Clyde  and  Western  steamers.  He- 
finds  what  he  calls  the  “  bete  noire  of  Scotch  touring  ”  in  the  hotel 
charges,  which  are  amazing.  “lie  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to 
Cupar,”  says  the  Scotch  proverb.  He  may  he  “  charged  *  bed  and 
attendance  ’  for  the  privilege  of  extending  himself  on  three  chairs 
in  a  coffee-room,  without  a  shred  of  covering  beyond  that 
which  he  carried  on  his  person,  and  of  being  woke  up  by  the- 
arrival  of  the  mail  at  3  r.M.”  But  he  will  have  been  at  Cupar,  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  can  repose  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  feat.  Next  to  exorbitant  hotel  people,  Mr. 
Baddeley  objects  to  “  the  landed  proprietary  of  Scotland,  which  is 
often  opposed  to  the  extension  of  tourist  facilities.”  This  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  landed  proprietary  is  based  upon  the  laws  which  may 
or  may  not  prevail  in  the  planet  Saturn  (that  comes  within  the- 
ken  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  astronomical  economy),  but  which  certainly 
regulate  the  distribution  of  human  wealth.  An  old  Highland 
chief  in  Scott’s  time  used  to  say  that  a  laird’s  importance  once 
depended  on  the  number  of  clansmen  on  his  estate,  next  on  the 
black  cattle,  next  on  the  sheep;  “and  I  suppose,”  said  the  old 
man,  “  that  we  shall  come  down  to  reckoning  rats  and  mice.” 
This  prophecy  has  not  been  exactly  fulfilled :  but  now  a  landlord’s- 
pleasure  and  wealth  depend  on  grouse  and  deer.  It  is  not  in 
nature  that  he  should  like  to  have  tourist  “  stravaguing  ”  through 
his  forests  and  over  his  moors.  Mr.  Baddeley  says  innocently, 
“  We  think  that  the  sport  has  very  little  to  fear  from  the 
number  of  tourists  who  would  avail  themselves  of  a  free  pass 
over  all  the  deer  forests  in  Scotland,  if  it  were  granted  to 
them.”  Does  he  not  know  that  that  proud  animal,  the  stag, 
will  not  even  endure  a  shepherd  near  the  wastes  where  he 
wanders,  and  in  late  October  makes  love  and  war  ?  It  is 
often  provoking  to  he  prevented  from  crossing  a  particularly 
beautiful  expanse  of  heath  or  skirting  a  loch  side  in  Scotland, 
because  the  deer  must  not  he  disturbed.  Perhaps  stalking  is  a 
“  culpable  luxury,”  hut  it  has  not  yet  been  abolished  by  any 
Scotch  Land  Act,  and  while  landlords  gain  pleasure  and  profit 
from  their  forests,  they  will  he  “  opposed  to  the  extension  of  tourist, 
facilities.”  After  all  they  are  no  worse  than  Wordsworth,  whosfr 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  tourist  facilities  we  have  commented 
on  already.  Mr.  Baddeley,  correctly  we  think,  finds  the  chief 
charm  of  Highland  scenery  in  the  glens  and  in  the  coasts.  As  for 
the  mountains  he  declares  that  there  are  “  far  too  many  of  them. 
Their  multiplicity  is  wearisome.  .  .  .  Scotch  mountains  are  not 
individually  strong  enough  to  bear  the  constant  and  close  competi¬ 
tion  which  they  carry  on  with  each  other.”  That  is  an  English,, 
and  even  a  Cockney,  view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Baddeley  also 
surprises  us  by  saying  that  the  “fall  of  the  leaf  is  fatal  to> 
the  beauty  of  the  glens.”  We  should  have  said  that  the  glens 
were  never  so  lovely  as  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when 
the  red  clusters  of  the  rowan  vie  with  the  golden  tresses 
of  the  birds  and  the  innumerable  tints  of  the  bracken.  But 
Mr.  Baddeley  holds  that  bracken  is  scarce  in  Scotland.  Has 
he  ever  seen  the  West  Argyleshire  coast,  when  the  snow  lies 
brilliantly  white  on  the  hills,  while  the  seas  and  skies  are  as  blue- 
and  the  sun  almost  as  brilliant  as  they  are  on  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  P  He  makes  an  exception  “  in  favour  of  real  winter  weather,” 
and  probably  only  means  that  wet  winter  days,  when  ail  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  are  not  very  attractive  in  the  Highlands,  a  proposition 
which  even  the  patriotism  ox  Professor  Blackie  could  scarcely 
dispute. 

In  one  respect — namely,  his  treatment  of  historical  associations — 
we  think  that  Mr.  Baddeley  really  deserves  to  be  handed  over  to- 
Professor  Blackie’s  tender  mercies.  The  Professor  would  probably 
smoke  him  to  death  in  a  cave,  or  keep  him  in  a  pit,  plentifully 
supplied  with  cold  salt  beef  and  finnan  haddocks,  but  deprived  of 
any  but  sea  water,  till  he  died  of  thirst.  It  was  in  these  and 
similar  waj's  that  the  grand  old  Celts  satisfied  their  magnificent 
passion  for  revenge.  And  does  not  Mr.  Baddeley  deserve  some 
such  treatment?  lie  speaks  of  the  past  of  the  Highlands,  when 
the  soil  was  rich  in  men,  not  in  red  deer  only,  with  undisguised 
contempt : — 

In  the  following  pages  we  have  touched  as  lightly  as  possible  on  those 
sanguinary  episodes  of  clan  history  with  which  many  of  the  most  favoured 
spots  in  the  Highlands  arc  unfortunately  associated.  Healthy  appreciation 
ot  a  beautiful  scene  can  hardly  be  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that  some 
desperate  deed  of  rapine  or  revenge  has  been  perpetrated  in  it ;  and,  sooth 
to  say,  such  deeds,  best  fitted  for  record  in  the  pages  of  a  «  penny  dreadful,” 
form  the  staple  commodity  of  Highland  tradition.  The  stories,  as  told, 
contain  no  redeeming  feature  of  either  heroism  or  generosity,  and  we  are 
much  mistaken  if,  by  their  constant  repetition,  the  character  of  the  old 
Highland  clans  is  not  greatly  traduced. 

Is  Ossian  no  better  than  the  compiler  of  a  penny  dreadful  ?  It  is 
by  remarks  like  these  that  the  sentiment  of  a  picturesque  people 
is  lacerated,  and  Highland  innkeepers  are  driven  to  the  wild  justice 
of  extortion.  Mr.  Baddeley  has  annoying  passages  like  this. 
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“  Then  in  a  few  miles  we  pass  an  old  burial-grouncl  called  Tutum- 
tarvoch,  ‘  the  place  of  great  slaughter/  so  named  from  a  terrible 
clan  tight  some  five  centuries  ago,  wherein  1  Mac  met  Mac  ’  with 
the  usual  sanguinary  consequences.”  Many  even  of  his  tourist- 
readers  might  be  glad  to  know  more  of  the  great  clan  fight,  and 
the  names,  at  least,  of  courageous  men  who  dwelt  where  now  is 
solitude.  Indiil'erent,  apparently,  to  William  Drummond  and  Ben 
Jonson,  Mr.  Baddeley  remarks  that  “  haunted  Ilawthornden  ”  is 
haunted  by  card-sharpers.  He  chaffs  Scott’s  famous  description  of 
the  chace  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  observes,  without  regret, 
that  “  the  historian  would  have  had  to  substitute  for  Coilantogle 
Ford  ”  “  the  great  sluice  of  the  Glasgow  Waterworks.”  These 
are  blemishes  in  taste,  and  show  that  Mr.  Baddeley  has  a  limited 
and  very  modern  interest  in  the  country  he  describes.  But  his 
maps,  lists  of  Gaelic  names,  and  general  information  are  clearly, 
and,  we  think,  adequately,  drawn  and  compiled,  and  the  book  is 
handy  and  sure  to  be  useful.  Its  defects  will  not  prevent  it  from 
being  popular. 


LUCK;  AXD  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT.* 

THE  author  of  Luck  ;  and  What  Came  of  It  is  less  wily  than 
the  common  sort  of  novelists.  He  button-holes  his  critics  in 
an  introduction,  wherein  he  advertises  his  work  in  terms  at  once 
explicit  and  ingenuous.  He  warns  “  the  gentlest  of  gentle  readers  ” 
that  they  are  not  to  expect  “  any  unconscionable  amouut  of  what 
is  erroneously  called  sensation  ”  from  him ;  that  they  will 
“ hanker  ”  in  vain  “after  details  of  bigamy,  seduction,  or  myste¬ 
rious  murder”;  and  that  it  will  not  be  their3  “to  sigh  over  the 
unmerited  afflictions  of  a  beautiful  governess,”  or  “  admire  the 
all  but  superhuman  skill,  ingenuity,  and  cunning  of  a  detective  police 
officer,  with  more  brains  in  his  head  than  Lord  Thurlow,  or  any 
other  Lord  Chancellor  who  even  looked  wiser  than  it  was  possible 
for  any  legal  luminary  to  be.”  What  the  gentlest  of  gentle  readers 
have  to  look  forward  to  is  “  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  ”  of  “  the  loves, 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  the  fortunes,  the  misfor¬ 
tunes,  the  ups  and  downs,  the  reverses  and  the  successes,  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  an  ordinary  English  household,  told  in 
language  that,  if  unpretending,  aspires  to  be  good  English,  with 
every  word  iu  its  proper  place,  and  no  words  too  many.”  If  any  of 
Dr.  Mackay’s  incidents  seem  extravagant,  it  is  the  fault,  not  of  his 
invention,  but  of  “  his  perhaps  too  literal  adherence  to  a  fact  which 
he  knew  to  be  a  fact  ”  ;  always  supposing,  that  is  to  say,  that  “  he 
or  anybody  else  ”  can  be  said  to  “  know  anything  to  be  a  real, 
indubitable  fact.”  This,  he  reflects,  with  peculiar  caution,  “is 
far  more  than  the  author  would  like  to  assert  of  anything.”  He 
goes  on  to  observe  that  “  anyhow  ”  he  “  has  not  written  the  book 
idly,  but  with  as  much  conscientiousness  as  any  archbishop  ever 
put  into  a  sermon.”  The  honourable  boldness  of  this  assertion 
is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Dr.  Mackay,  however,  is  afraid  of  its  effect 
on  the  gentlest  of  gentle  readers ;  for  he  hastens  to  add  that  he 
does  not  “  consider  his  novel  to  be  a  sermon,  or  anything  like 
one,”  and  does  not  “  wish  any  reader,  gentle  or  ungentle,”  to  do 
so  either.  “  Perhaps,”  Dr.  Mackay  opines,  “  like  the  epistle  of 
Robert  Burns  to  his  ‘  young  friend/  one  of  the  finest  of  his  im¬ 
mortal  poems,  there  may  be  more  of  song  in  it  than  of  sermon, 
and  more  of  a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  virtues  and  the  follies  of 
human  life  in  our  day  and  society  than  of  either.”  And,  with  a 
light  and  sparkling  cry  of  “  Vogue  la  galere,”  he  dates  his  work 
as  gallantly  as  Balzac  himself  might  have  done  ;  and  the  gentlest 
of  gentle  readers  are  launched  on  the  swift  current  of  his  history 
without  more  ado.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  some  of  them  do 
not  refrain  from  the  adventure.  They  have  heard  their  author’s 
opinion  of  what  lies  before  them,  and  the  opinion  is  not  altogether 
encouraging.  In  the  hearing,  too,  they  have  discovered  that 
Dr.  Mackay  has  some  knowledge  of  metaphysics,  has  heard  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  is  capable  of  misquotation,  regards  his  English 
with  decent  pride,  thinks  lightly  of  archbishops  and  their  sermons, 
has  peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  superfluous  in  words,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  if  his  novel  is  a  song,  or  “  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,”  or  a  “  faithful  portrayal  of  the  virtues  and  the 
follies  of  human  life  in  our  day  and  society.”  And  to  the  practised 
novel-monger  information  of  this  sort  is  the  reverse  of  reassuring. 

Dr.  Mackay’s  story  is  one  of  lost  heirs  and  strawberry 
marks.  Its  principal  personages  are  the  lion.  Archibald  Ilaugh- 
ton,  miller  and  maltster,  and  manufacturer  of  agricultural  in¬ 
struments  ;  his  wife,  Jeanie,  nee  Rutherford  of  Ivnockshoggle, 
who  speaks  an  “  incurable  Doric  ” ;  his  son,  Herbert,  a  young 
man  with  a  turn  for  sculpture  and  original  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  marriage  with  models ;  his  nephew,  Lancelot  ;  and 
his  two  daughters,  Euphemia  and  Ettie,  the  latter  of  whom 
expresses  herself  in  a  mixed  dialect  of  English  and  slang,  while 
the  first — a  being  full  of  sentiment,  Shakspeare  and  the  musical 
glasses,  and  “  literary  aspirations  ” — delivers  herself  in  the 
stately  and  sonorous  language  of  her  author  himself.  The  hero 
is  a  certain  Oscar  Lebrun.  Oscar,  who  is  Mr.  Haughton’s 
foreman,  is  “  a  well-made  man,”  with  “  an  aristocratic  air 
and  bearing  .  .  .  the  grace  of  a  gentleman,  who  seems  to 
have  been  born  a  gentleman,  and  to  be  maintained  in  that  rank 
by  his  innate  qualities  and  not  by  externals.”  lie  is  a  French¬ 
man  and  a  Communist,  but  he  “  speaks  English  as  well  as 
any  Englishman,”  being  much  given  to  the  use  of  poly- 
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syllables,  and  to  the  employment  of  “like”  as  a  conjunction. 
A  child  of  the  awful  “  Mary  Ann,”  he  plays  the  piano  in  his 
leisure  hours,  and  nourishes  a  secret  passion  for  the  gifted 
Euphemia,  which  impels  lnm  to  blush  when  he  meets  and  doffs 
his  hat  to  her.  Euphemia  is  deeply  touched  by  tlieso  manifes¬ 
tations  of  sentiment,  and  is  not  slow  to  entertain  a  secret 
tenderness  for  their  author !  The  Haughtons  are  encountered 
first  of  all  in  Paris.  There,  “  some  five  or  six  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1869,”  in  the  reading- 
room  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Mr.  Ilaughton  is  seen  in  the  act  of 
“awaiting  the  dilatory  proceedings”  of  Mrs.  Ilaughton  and  the 
girls,  to  whom  he  is  engaged  for  “  a  little  dinner  in  the  Palais- 
Roval,”  and  of  being  recalled  to  England  by  telegram  to  contest 
the  borough  of  Swinston  in  the  Liberal  interest.  From  Swinston, 
where  the  bells  “  ring  a  merry  peal  ”  for  the  Liberal  victor, 
the  Haughtons  move  to  London,  where  the  head  of  the  house, 
after  taking  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  and  shaking  hands  with  the 
Speaker  and  Mr.  Glynn,  “the  urbane  and  accomplished  whip,” 
dinessolemnly — “  by  invitation,”  indeed — with  the  speculator,  John 
Rigglesby,  M.P.  forKilmacnoise,  Lord  O’Monaghan,  a  needy  Irish 
peer,  and  his  own  brother,  Colonel  Ilaughton,  and  he  is  pictured 
to  us  drinking  Romance  Conti,  and  bearing  an  active  part  in  many 
pages  of  elaborate,  but  tedious,  conversation.  From  London  the 
family  proceed  to  Oban,  via  Edinburgh,  at  which  city  they 
are  found  shopping  in]  Princes  Street,  and  putting  up  (for  the 
sake  of  local  colour)  at  “  MacGregor’s  Royal  Hotel.”  These 
exciting  experiences  over,  they  “  take  the  train  to  Greenock, 
avoiding  Glasgow,  and  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  forenoon  find 
themselves  snugly  on  board  the  steamship  Iona,  amid  a  motley  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  bound  for  Ardrishaig  and  the  west  coast.”  At  Oban 
they  are  joined  by  Rigglesby,  who  persuades  Haughton  pore  to  in¬ 
vest  20,000/.  in  one  of  his  banks,  and  by  the  O’Monaghan,  who  deter¬ 
mines  to  marry  Ettie  ;  and  they  indulge  in  intellectual  talk  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  fiction.  Of  course  they  steam  to  Staffa  and 
Iona.  It  is  a  solemn  and  improving  passage.  “  Euphemia 
Haughton  had  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the  poetrv  and  romance  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  these  scenes,  familiar  to  her  imagination, 
burst  upon  her  delighted  eyes  in  all  their  physical  reality,  infusing 
her  whole  being  with  a  sense  of  joy  and  of  anticipation  realized,  with 
which  she  found  no  one  to  sympathize  so  completely  as  her  brother. 
He,  with  an  artist’s  eye,”  &c.  They  gaze  with  rapture  on  “  the  ancient 
castle  of  Duart”  (the  scene  of  an  incident  “commemorated  by 
Thomas  Campbell  in  his  Ballad  of  Glenara,  and  by  Joanna  Baillie 
in  her  tragedy  of  The  Family  Leycnd”),  and  on  Ardtornisk,  and 
Aros,  “  and  many  other  castles  celebrated  in  immortal  verse  ” 
besides ;  and,  as  they  gaze,  Euphemia  reads  “  from  Anderson’s 
Guide  to  the  Hiyhlands — a  model  of  what  a  guide-book  ought  to 
be — a  general  description  of  those  robber  eyries,  those  pictu¬ 
resque  remnants  of  times  and  manners  long  since  passed  away.” 
Soon  the  steamer  is  found  “breasting  the  wild  waves  of  the 
Ardnamurchan  shore,”  while  Mr.  Haughton  plunges  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  German  professor.  The  talk  gets  more  intellectual  than 
ever,  the  Professor  going  so  far  as  to  quote  the  Gaelic  root  of 
“  Staffa,”  and  to  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  writer  of  whom  Dr.  Mackay 
does  not  approve,  “  Er  war  ein  duinmer  Esel.”  At  Staffa  “the 
ladies  light  up  the  whole  scene  with  the  brilliant  colours  of  their 
costumes  ” ;  and  Euphemia  presses  her  brother’s  hand,  and 
whispers,  “  This  exceeds  all  I  had  ever  imagined.”  Straightway 
“  a  venerable  person,  who  looked  like  an  English  clergyman,”  pro¬ 
poses  that  “  the  whole  party  should  join  in  the  Doxology,”  and, 

“  leading  off  in  a  deep  sonorous  voice,”  is  “  quickly  joined  by 
nearly  all  present,”  Euphemia  especially  distinguishing  herself,  anti 
asserting  her  claim  to  the  poetic  temperament  with  great  success. 
On  the  return  journey  the  Professor  comes  brilliantly  to  the  front 
again,  bursting  with  valuable  information  and  the  profoundest 
reflections.  A  casual  thunderstorm  has  no  sort  of  effect  on  him, 
though  Rigglesby  well  nigh  dies  with  fright.  He  enjoys  the 
“  uproar  of  the  elements  ”  in  an  intellectual  manner,  and  he 
discourses  eloquently  of  literature.  “How  I  envy  England 
the  possession  of  Shakspeare  and  Byron,”  says  this  un-German 
Teuton.  “  My  country  has  no  writer  that  can  compare  with  either 
of  them,  and  1  am  afraid  it  never  will.  We  cannot  even  match  Robert 
Burns,  whose  Tam  O’Shanter  rivals  Shakspeare,  and  stands  unsur¬ 
passed  for  its  beautiful  blending  of  the  grand,  the  tender,  the 
humorous,  the  grotesque,  the  awful,  and  the  horrible,  pervaded  by 
a  strong  undercurrent  of  wit  and  common  sense.  But,  look  !  how 
this  flash  has  lighted  up  earth,  and  air,  and  sea !  Beautiful — 
exceedingly!  ”  The  statement  that  it  is  the  function  of  “  under¬ 
currents  ”  to  “  pervade  ”  is  one,  by  the  way,  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  weird  and  disturbing  effect  on  ordinary  minds,  even 
though  it  proceed  from  a  German  Professor  in  a  thunderstorm. 
But  the  Haughtons  are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  at  home,  and  like 
it.  The  German  Professor  imparts  some  pages  more  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  then  disappears  into  space.  Perhaps  he  was  no  German 
Professor  at  all,  but  only  the  author  in  disguise.  Be  this  as  it  mav, 
the  Haughtons  treat  him  with  great  consideration,  and  return  to 
Swinston  much  the  better  for  their  trip. 

After  this  affairs  get  brisker,  and  Dr.  Mackay 's  facts  begin  to 
come  in  in  good  earnest.  Rigglesby  runs  away  and  covers 
his  retreat  with  a  pretended  suicide.  lie  dies  1:1  a  thunder¬ 
storm  years  afterwards.  It  is  discovered  that  he  has  spent  his 
shareholders’  millions  in  returning  men  to  Parliament;  a  fact 
that  reflects  great  credit  on  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  British 
Voter.  The  O’Monaghan  borrows  money  of  Mr.  Ilaughton,  and 
throws  Ettie  over  for  a  rich  widow  ;  and  for  some  timo  that 
maiden  nurses  in  her  gentle  breast  a  hope  that  her  papa  will  be 
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able  to  put  the  “  horrid  man  ”  in  prison  for  debt.  Meanwhile,  an 
Inman  steamer  goes  down  in  mid-ocean,  and  the  head  of  the 
Ilaughtons  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  Lord  Bavelstone  and  of 
inheriting  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Ere  he  does  so,  however, 
he  requests  that  search  be  made  for  the  issue  of  an  elder  brother 
of  his,  who  had  married  and  died  in  France.  Search  is  made 
accordingly,  and  a  rightful  heir  turns  up  in  the  person  of  Oscar 
Lebrun,  whose  ambitious  English  and  aristocratic  bearing  are 
thus  accounted  for  clearly  enough.  Oscar  has  already  told  his 
love  in  polysyllables,  and  in  polysyllables  has  been  informed  that 
his  feelings  were  reciprocated  ;  but  at  the  moment  of  his  accession 
to  the  peerage  he  is  in  Paris,  hard  at  work  for  the  “  Mary  Ann,” 
and  helping  on  the  ruin  of  the  .Bonaparte  family.  He  scorns  his 
new-found  title,  of  course  ;  but  it  occurs  to  him  that,  if  he  per¬ 
sists  in  Communism,  he  will  have  little  or  no  chance  of  exchanging 
oratorical  vows  with  his  Euphemia.  He  at  once  resigns  his  post 
as  a  regenerator  of  society,  and  takes  to  carrying  a  sword-cane 
and  a  revolver ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  is  shot  down  in  Great 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  and  taken  up  for  dead.  All  comes  right 
in  the  end,  however,  and  the  correct  Euphemia  and  the  noble 
Oscar  are  duly  made  one.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  in 
celebration  of  this  auspicious  event  (as  Dr.  Mackay  might  say), 
“  the  bells  of  Swinston  rang  merry  peals”  once  more,  and 
“  largesses  were  given  to  all  the  local  charities.”  It  is  cordially 
to  be  hoped  that  Lord  and  Lady  Bavelstone  are  more  entertaining 
to  each  other  than  Dr.  Mackay  has  been  able  to  make  them  to 
his  readers,  or  they  must  certainly  have  found  the  state  of  mar¬ 
riage  tedious. 

In  an  underplot  we  are  told  of  the  loves  of  Lancelot  Haughton 
and  a  farmer’s  daughter,  Patty  Tidy.  Lancelot’s  story  is  more 
amusing  than  Oscar’s,  but  it  is  not  amusing  enough,  and  even 
in  the  gentlest  of  gentle  readers  it  will  awaken  nothing  like 
enthusiasm.  Doubtless  Oscar  was  a  meritorious  young  man,  and 
thoroughly  deserved  his  peerage  and  Euphemia  ;  but,  as  nothing 
seems  to  have  come  of  his  “  luck  ”  but  a  very  dull  fiction,  it 
seems  almost  a  pity  that  he  did  not  cling  to  the  Commune,  and 
get  shot  by  some  of  Gallifet’s  troopers  after  the  burning  of  Paris. 
As  for  Oscar’s  historian,  it  is  evident  that,  write  ns  he  may, 
whether  “  idly  ”  or  with  archiepiscopal  “  conscientiousness,”  he  is 
far  from  entertaining  as  a  novelist.  lie  has  done  excellent  work 
in  his  time,  and  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  he  has  been  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  venture  outside  his  peculiar  province  in  letters,  and 
to  tempt  fortune  with  a  book  so  faulty  and  so  uninteresting  as 
Luck;  mul  What  Came  of  It.  Dr.  Mackay  speaks  with  great 
scorn  of  Miss  Braddon  and  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope.  But  most  of 
those  who  read  him  will  rate  his  claims  to  superiority  very  lightly 
indeed,  and  will  feel  inclined  to  wish,  for  their  sake  and  his  own, 
that  he  had  done  more  to  establish  them  than  he  has  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  publication. 


MORSII E  AD’S  HOUSE  OF  ATREUS.* 

ME.  MOESIIEAD’S  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  was 
noticed  bjr  us  on  its  first  publication,  along  with  Mr. 
Browning’s  extraordinary  “  Transcript,”  which  happened  to  appear 
at  the  same  time.  He  has  now  completed  the  work  by  adding 
the  two  other  plays  of  the  Orestean  trilogy ;  and  we  may  say 
with  greater  confidence,  having  the  whole  before  us,  what  we 
said  of  the  first  instalment,  that  Mr.  Morshead  has  achieved  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  English  verse  translations  from  the 
Greek.  He  combines  qualifications  unhappily  not  always  found 
together — scholarship  up  to  the  modern  standard,  poetical  feeling, 
aud  a  command  of  dramatic  and  natural  English.  The  example 
of  living  English  poets  enables  a  translator  at  this  day  to  extend 
his  power  by  using  archaisms  and  uncommon  metrical  forms  with 
much  more  freedom  than  would  have  been  practicable  twenty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Morshead  has  wisely  taken  advantage  of  this. 
Much  of  his  work  in  the  choruses  and  lyric  dialogue  shows  that 
he  has  studied  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Morris  diligently,  though 
not  servilely;  and,  Mr.  Swinburne  being  a  devoted  student  and 
imitator  of  AEschylus,  this  was  not  only  reasonable  and  natural,  but 
specially  appropriate.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  minutely  compared 
Mr.  Morshead’s  work  with  the  half-dozen  or  more  metrical  versions 
of  the  Oresteia  or  of  the  Agamemnon  which  already  exist,  and  of 
which  two  or  three  have  great  merit.  But  we  know  enough  of 
them  to  feel  justified  in  saying  that  Mr.  Morshead,  while  he  yields 
to  none  of  his  predecessors  in  scholarship,  has  excelled  them  all  in 
endowinghisreproduction  of  AEschylus  with  the  force  and  living  spirit 
of  English  poetry.  To  attain  this  he  has  deliberately  made  some 
sacrifice  of  literalness.  His  English  is  never  bald  or  tame.  lie 
will  expand  the  sense  of  an  important  word  rather  than  lose  its 
power.  In  the  choruses  he  has  even  renounced  antistrophic  corre¬ 
spondence,  thus  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  laxity  at  the 
hands  of  severe  scholars.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  in  an  ideal 
translation  of  AEschylus— the  translation  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
could  give  us  if  he  would — the  correspondence  would  be  preserved. 
But,  alter  all,  the  structure  of  a  Greek  chorus  is  a  thing  only  half 
understood  by  scholars  (for  we  have  but  a  vague  knowledge  at 
best  of  the  movements  which  the  metrical  systems  accom¬ 
panied,  and  which  gave  them  their  significance),  and  it 
is  not  understood  at  all  by  the  English  readers  for  whoso 

*  The  House  of  At  reus  ;■  being  the  Agamemnon,  Libation-bearers,  and 
Luries  of  AEschylus.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  E.  D.  A.  Morshead, 
M.A.,  Ac.  London:  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  (Jo.  iS8i. 


benefit  translations  are  supposed  to  be  made.  Those  who  read 
Mr.  Morshead’s  verse  without  the  Greek  will  never  miss  this 
feature.  Those  who  do  know  the  Greek  will  have  it  in  the  Greek, 
and  will  still  find  the  translation  acceptable  as  a  companion  to  the 
original.  It  will  .not  the  less  help  them  to  grasp  the  poetical 
value  of  passages  which,  owing  to  textual  and  grammatical  diffi¬ 
culties,  it  is  difficult  even  for  good  scholars,  reading  them  in  the 
Greek,  to  appreciate  as  a  whole  with  undisturbed  enjoyment. 
This,  we  think,  is  by  no  means  the  least  use  of  a  good  translation, 
and  is  particularly  well  supplied  by  Mr.  Morshead’s. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  translator  who  can  afford  to  be  tested  by 
difficult  passages.  Let  us  take  one  of  Cassandra’s  speeches  from 
the  Agamemnon : — 

fK  tS> v8e  notvas  (jrrgi i  ftovXeveiv  tlvo. 

Xeovf  avaXiav  k.t.X. — V.  1 223. 

Mr.  Morshead  renders  it  thus  : — 

For  this,  for  this,  I  say,  there  plots  revenge 
A  coward  lion,  couching  in  the  lair — 

Guarding  the  gate  Against  my  master’s  foot — 

My  master — mine — I  bear  the  slave’s  yoke  now. 

And  he,  the  lord  of  ships,  who  trod  down  Troy, 

Knows  not  the  fawning  treachery  of  tongue 
Of  this  thing  false  and  dog-like — how  her  speech 
Glozes  and  sleeks  her  purposp,  till  she  win, 

By  ill  fate’s  favoar,  the  desired  chance, 

Moving  like  Atb  to  a  secret  end. 

O  aweless  soul !  the  woman  slays  her  lord — 

Woman?  what  loathsome  monster  of  the  earth 
Were  fit  comparison  ?  The  double  snake — 

Or  Scylla,  where  she  dwells,  the  seaman’s  bane, 

Girt  round  about  with  rocks  ?  some  hag  of  hell, 

Having  a  truceless  curse  upon  her  kin  ? 

Hark !  for  I  hear  her  now,  in  aweless  joy, 

Cry  the  stern  cry  that  tells  of  battle  turned  ! 

How  fain,  forsooth,  to  greet  her  chief  restored  ! 

Nay  then,  believe  me  not :  what  skills  belief, 

Or  disbelief?  Fate  works  its  will — and  thou, 

Pitying,  will  say  anon  Her  tale  was  true. 

Any  English  reader  can  judge  of  the  style  and  expression  of  this 
for  himself ;  and  those  who  will  turn  to  the  Greek  will  find  that 
every  point  of  the  original  is  fairly  made.  Only  one  critical 
remark  occurs  to  us,  and  that  does  not  affect  this  passage  standing 
by  itself.  The  turning  of  an  oblique  into  a  direct  construction  in 
the  last  line  of  our  extract  is  an  artifice  which  Mr.  Morshead  uses 
so  constantly  that,  though  perfectly  fair  in  itself,  it  almost  becomes- 
a  trick ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  on  insufficient  provocation,  as 
in  Eum.  691,  where  the  words  to  gj  aSiKetv  are  expanded  into 
Enjoining,  Thou  shalt  do  no  unjust  thing. 

We  are  tempted  to  linger  on  various  passages  of  the  Agamemnon, 
such  as  Olytemnestra’s  speech  over  her  husband’s  body,  with  its 
all  but  untranslatable  note  of  triumph — 

earrjKa  8’  evff  eiraitf  err'  Hjeipyacrgevots. 

This  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Morshead — not  without  reminiscence  of 
Mr.  Browning  in  his  happier  moments— 

All  is  avowed,  and,  as  I  smote,  I  stand 
With  foot  set  firm  upon  a  finished  thing. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  other  plays  of  the  trilogy.  The 
Choephorce  is  in  one  way  somewhat  easier  for  the  translator  than 
other  Greek  plays,  for  the  very  reason  that  makes  it  more  trouble¬ 
some  to  editors.  Many  of  the  lyric  parts  have  come  down  to  us, 
through  the  ignorance  and  blunders  of  successive  generations  of 
scribes,  in  such  a  state  that  we  cannot  say  with  anything  like 
reasonable  certainty  what  AEschylus  wrote.  There  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  often  the  confusion  has  been  worse  confounded  by 
rash  attempts  at  emendation,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
clue  to  the  true  sense  and  reading  may  be  hopelessly  defaced  or 
lost.  One  process,  not  improbably  commoner  than  we  yet  know, 
and  a  very  destructive  one,  is  the  superseding  of  a  rare  word  by 
an  early  gloss.  The  gloss  itself  is  corrupted  by  clerical  error,  or 
is  perceived  by  a  later  scribe  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  metre  ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  rudely  emended  without  regard  to  context, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  error  is  ascribed  to  a  perfectly  sound  reading  in 
the  corresponding  strophe,  which  is  tampered  with  accordingly  to 
the  confusion  of  the  whole  passage.  In  this  state  of  things  all 
that  can  be  expected  of  a  translator  is  to  give  as  best  he  can  what 
he  thinks  on  the  whole  the  poet’s  general  intention  is  most  likely 
to  have  been  ;  and  this  Mr.  Morshead  has  done  with  good  judg¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  see  that  he  has  made  use  of  an  ingenious  paper 
contributed  last  year  to  the  Journal  of  Philology  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Verrall,  which  contains  in  the  first  place  a  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  dislocated  choruses  in  this  play,  and  incidentally  emendations 
of  several  other  places  in  the  Oresteia.  Mr.  Verrall’s  readings 
seldom  fail  to  improve  the  poetical  effect,  and  some  of  them  are  to 
our  mind  almost  certainly  right.  Thus,  in  the  Choepl^roe  Electra 
(or  the  Chorus?)  describes  Agamemnon’s  unhonoured  burial : — 

Aweless  in  hate,  O  mother,  sternly  brave ! 

As  in  a  foeman’s  grave 

Thou  laid’st  in  earth  a  king,  but  to  the  bier 
No  citizen  drew  near, — 

Thy  husband,  thine,  yet  for  his  obsequies 
Thou  bad’st  no  wail  arise ! 

Orestes  replies  with  the  bald  and  barely  grammatical  exclama¬ 
tion, 

ro  trap  ctTipcos  eXe£ar,  oTpot, 

which  ought  to  mean,  if  it  can,  “  Alas  !  it  is  our  shame  that  thou 
dost  speak  ”  (Mr.  Morshead).  Mr.  Verrall,  having  amply  shown 
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otherwise  that  to  na v  is  a  favourite  corruption  in  the  tragedians, 
and  especially  in  this  trilogy,  conjectures 

racin’  drip a>v  e\e£as,  olpoi. 

It  was  a  felon's  burial.  Fie  upon  it ! 

The  reply  becomes  at  once  pertinent  and  pointed.  Mr.  Verrall’s 
rd(j)ov  for  to  irav  in  v.  33 1  seems  to  us  equally  probable.  His  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  cboric  ode  aforesaid,  at  vv.  935-972,  though  too 
daring  for  an  editor  to  adopt,  contains  material  improvements  of 
the  sense  which  a  translator  might  fairly  profit  by.  However,  Mr. 
Morshead  could  not  he  expected  to  go  beyond  the  received  text ; 
and,  indeed,  his  version  may  well  have  been  written  before  Mr. 
Verrall’s  article  appeared. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  Choephorce,  as  we  have  said,  are  with 
the  choruses.  But  Mr.  Morshead  does  not  relax  his  effort  or  miss 
his  opportunities  iu  the  dialogue.  Sometimes  the  ring  of  the  best 
dramatic  English  is  admirably  caught,  as  when  Orestes  appeals  to 
his  countrymen  as 

Argive  men, 

Minions  of  valour,  who,  with  soul  of  lire. 

Did  make  of  fencfed  Troy  a  ruinous  heap. 

So  the  short  and  stern  exhortation  of  Pylades — 

anavras  ixdpovs  tco v  decou  f/yov  irkeov — 
is  very  happily  given : — 

Cho'pse  thou  the  hate  of  all  men,  not  of  Gods. 

In  the  translation  of  the  Eumenides  the  same  excellence  is 
maintained.  The  following  extract  from  the  last  stasimon  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen : — 

Know,  that  a  throne  there  is  that  may  not  pass  away. 

And  one  that  sitteth  on  it — even  Fear, 

Searching  with  steadfast  eyes  man’s  inner  soul ! 

Wisdom  is  child  of  pain,  and  bom  with  many  a  tear; 

But  who  henceforth, 

What  man  of  mortal  men,  what  nation  upon  earth. 

That  holdeth  nought  in  awe  nor  in  the  light 
Of  inner  reverence,  shall  worship  Bight 
As  in  the  older  day  ? 

Praise  not,  O  man,  the  life  beyond  control, 

Nor  that  which  bows  unto  a  tyrant’s  sway, 

Know,  that  the  middle  way 
Is  dearest  unto  God,  and  they  thereon  who  wend, 

They  shall  achieve  the  end  ; 

But  they  who  wander  or  to  left  or  right 
Are  sinners  in  His  sight. 

Take  to  thine  heart  this  one — this  soothfast  word — 

Of  wantonness,  impiety  is  sire ; 

Only  from  calm  control  and  sanity  unstirred 
Cometh  true  weal,  the  goal  of  every  man’s  desire. 

The  translation,  however,  must  be  read  as  a  whole  to  appreciate 
the  fine  perception  with  which  the  varying  moods  of  the  choric 
parts  are  realized,  and  the  command  of  English  verse  with  which 
they  are  expressed.  It  might  have  been  an  improvement  to  add  a 
few  notes  calling  the  English  reader’s  attention  to  the  curiously 
technical  character  of  the  motive  and  argument  running  through 
the  play.  The  dramatic  subject  is,  in  fact,  the  suit  against  Orestes 
for  the  slaying  of  his  mother.  It  i3  taken  up  by  the  Erinyes  as 
the  supernatural  avengers  of  blood,  Orestes,  who  would  have 
been  one  of  the  natural  avengers,  being  himself  the  slayer.  But 
otherwise  the  proceedings  are  strictly  regular,  and  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  archaic  criminal  law  are  scrupulously  observed.  The 
saving  “ballot  of  Athena,”  the  casting  vote  which  was  never 
actually  cast,  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest  certain  examples 
of  a  legal  fiction.  Probably  this  point  of  the  Orestes  legend  was 
invented  to  furnish  a  precedent  of  indisputable  authority  for  the 
humane  practice  of  giving  the  accused  the  benefit  of  an  equal 
division.  The  merely  negative  rule,  that  there  could  be  no  con¬ 
demnation  without  a  majority  of  condemning  votes,  did  not  satisfy 
the  archaic  legal  mind.  Something  was  wanted  to  turn  the  scale, 
and  the  i^i^ov  'Adqvds  was  opportunely  discovered.  The  whole 
Orestean  trilogy,  we  need  hardly  add,  is  deeply  interesting  as  an 
exposition  of  an  order  of  religious  and  ceremonial  ideas  which  was 
on  the  point  of  being  broken  up,  or  already  breaking  up,  when 
^Escbylus  wrote. 


MEMORIALS  OF  ROBERT  SMITH  CANDLISH,  D.D.* 

THERE  are  perhaps  many  Scotch  Freekirkers  who  will  find  it 
possible  to  read  the  whole  of  Dr.  Wilson's  bulky  volume  ; 
other  Scotchmen  may  read  half  of  it ;  but  we  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  .that  an  Englishman,  unless  he  be  a  Calvinist  and  Presby¬ 
terian  of  the  Scotch  type,  or  unless  it  lie  in  the  path  of  liis  duty  as 
a  reviewer,  will  be  able  to  read  even  a  quarter  of  it.  Dr.  Candlish 
deserved  a  biography,  for  wdth  the  exception  of  Dr.  Chalmers  he 
was  the  most  prominent  actor  in  the  famous  Disruption.  The 
interval  between  the  two  men  was  certainly  a  wide  one.  There 
was  something  approaching  to  genius  in  Chalmers,  which  can  hardly 
be  said  of  Candlish ;  but  he  had  a  sufficient!}’  distinctive  character, 
and  he  did  sufficiently  notable  work,  to  deserve  a  better  biography 
than  he  has  at  length  received,  especially  as  he  has  waited  longer 
for  a  biographer  than  some  of  his  less  eminent  colleagues  of  the 
Disruption.  The  history  of  that  epoch-making  event  in  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  religious  life  of  modern  Scotland  has  been  related 
so  often  by  Scotch  historians  and  biographers,  both  from  the 
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“  Established  ”  and  the  “  Free  ”  points  of  view,  that  we  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  re-tell  even  the  barest  outline  of  it.  In  Free 
Kirk  literature  it  is  represented  as  the  most  magnificent,  heroic, 
and  self-sacrificing  conflict  of  modern  ecclesiastical  history;  in 
Established  Kirk  literature  its  heroes  and  saints  are  dwarfed  into 
exceedingly  cautious,  canny,  business-like,  contriving  Scots,  who 
made  very  sure  of  their  ground  before  they  erected  their  new  tents 
upon  it.  Its  curious  action  upon  England,  or  rather  upon  English 
Dissent,  has  never  yet  been  fully  traced  out.  The  English 
Dissenting  sects  have  been  largely  officered  by  Scotchmen,  especially 
in  the  wealthy  middle-class  districts  of  London  and  the  populous 
towns.  The  Scottish  Disruption  quickened  their  emulation,  and 
the  anti-State-Churchism,  or  so-called  Liberationism,  became,  as 
it  now  remains,  the  prominent  dogma — the  articulus  stantis  aut 
caclentis  ecclesice  of  the  English  Independents  and  Baptists-, 
the  successors  of  Owen  and  Tombes.  The  “  Three  De¬ 
nominations,”  as  the  English  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  had  hitherto  been  content  to  name  them¬ 
selves,  suddenly  discovered  that  their  proper  title  was  “  The 
Free  Churches,”  and  a  similar  exchange  of  old  titles  for  grandi¬ 
loquent  new  ones  was  in  time  adopted  by  every  subdivision  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  if  not  by  Quakers,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
Salvation  Armies,  and  the  various  anti-clerical  sects.  Mr.  Miall 
was  a  sort  of  spiritual  child  of  Drs.  Chalmers  and  Candlish,  and 
his  unEnglish  dogma  of  Liberationism  was  grounded  upon  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  which  were  fundamentally 
Calvinistic  and  Scottish. 

Dr.  Wilson's  method  of  writing  biography  is  the  worst  possible. 
He  has  filled  his  book,  as  a  dustman  fills  his  cart,  by  heaping  into 
it  everything  which  he  can  collect,  without  spending  thoughts 
and  time  upon  a  comparative  probation  of  the  materials.  Long 
speeches,  which  any  reader  with  a  serious  sense  of  the  value  of 
time  would  omit  if  he  found  them  in  a  newspaper,  are  solemnly 
reproduced.  He  even  prints  the  Doctor's  letters  describing  Mrs, 
Candlish’s  tic,  details  of  illnesses,  small  domestic  nothings,  state  of 
the  weather,  drives  and  railway  journeys,  and  the  most  ordinary 
household  gossip.  We  began  to  count  Dr.  Candlish’s  weather  re¬ 
ports,  as  reprinted  by  Dr.  Wilson,  but  gave  up  the  task — they  aro 
so  numerous,  and  are  not  in  the  least  descriptive  ;  while  many  of 
the  letters,  and  excerpts  from  letters,  contain  scarcely  anything 
more  solid.  Amidst  the  broken  saucepans,  old  bottles,  and  general, 
heavy  rubbish  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  biographical  cinder-heap,  many 
valuable  details  lie  hid,  and  the  student  of  the  “  sociology  ”  of 
sect-formation  will  here  and  there  find  something  to  reward  him, 
for  the  trouble  of  the  search.  Dr.  Candlish’s  life  falls  naturally 
into  three  parts — first  as  a  Conformist,  secondly  as  a  Noncon¬ 
formist,  lastly  as  a  formal  Dissenter  or  Separatist. 

Robert  Smith  Candlish  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1806.  Ilia 
father  had  been  intended  for  the  ministry,  but  found  the  Scotch, 
Calvinist  confession  too  narrow,  and  he  was  too  clear  and  honest  a 
man  to  “  preach  doctrines  w’hich,”  as  he  said,  “  I  do  not  believe.”  He 
turned  to  medicine  as  his  calling.  He  was  a  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Burns.  Indeed,  the  poet  spoke  of  him  to  Hill  the 
bookseller  a3  “Candlish,  the  earliest  friend,  except  my  only 
brother,  that  I  have  on  earth,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  fellows, 
that  ever  any  man  called  by  the  name  of  friend.”  He  married 
Jane  Smith,  whom  Burns  included  among  his  six  Belles  of 
Mauchlin : — “Miss  Smith,  she  has  wit,”  She  was  early  left  a 
widow,  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  with  a  very  narrow 
income.  Robert  was  her  second  son.  He  was  never  sent  to  a. 
public  school,  but  was  educated  by  his  mother,  evidently  a  woman 
of  fine  character,  “  to  whom  he  owed  more,”  as  Mr.  Urquhart 
writes,  “  than  to  all  his  other  teachers.”  She  had  other  pupils,, 
boys  and  girls.  His  elder  brother,  James,  was  cut  off  by  typhus, 
fever  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  on  his  duties  as  professor  of 
surgery ;  his  contemporaries  predicted  a  distinguished  career  for 
him  both  as  physician  and  professor,  and  the  mother  used  to  say 
“  Robert  was  naething  thoelit  0’  so  long  as  James  lived.”  Robert, 
excelled  as  an  athlete,  and  long  retained  his  passion  for  swimming, 
running,  climbing,  and  football;  to  these  he  added  rowing,  which, 
he  acquired  at  Eton,  whither  he  went  in  1826  as  tutor  to  a  young 
baronet,  Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell  of  Marchmont.  He  had. 
entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1818  at  the  early  age  of. 
thirteen;  his  name  often  appeared  in  the  prize-lists;  amongst  the 
efforts  by  which  he  earned  this  distinction  we  find  a  vacation, 
theme  on  the  controversy  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists,, 
and  best  essays  on  the  Roman  Dictatorship,  Roman  Censorship, 
and  the  poetical  character  of  Aristophanes  as  displayed  in  the  con¬ 
ception  and  execution  of  the  Clouds.  We  imagine  that  the 
liberal  and  uupuritanical  traditions  of  his  father  must  have  sur¬ 
vived  for  some  time  in  the  family,  for  the  two  brothers  were  not 
only  passionate  lovers  of  the  dramas  and  amateur  actors,  but. 
whenever  any  celebrated  actors  visited  Glasgow  the  youths 
were  taken  to  the  theatre.  He  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  in 
1823,  and  left  it  in  1826.  A  letter  to  some  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  asking  them  “  to  send  the  most  able  young  man  they  could 
recommend  to  go  to  Eton  as  tutor  ”  procured  for  Robert 
Candlish  his  early  acquaintance  with  England.  The  young- 
Scotchman’s  criticisms  of  English  school  life  are  fresh  and 
entertaining.  His  stay  at  Eton  confirmed  his  prejudices  in 
favour  of  "the  Scotch  system  of  education.  “  There  is  not- 
much  work  done  here,”  he  wrote  in  May,  1837.  “  What  with. 
Saints’  days  (for  in  regarding  Saints’  days  they  are  very  ortho¬ 
dox),  Founders’  days,  Bishops’  days,  &c.,  they  have  had  one  or 
two  holidays,  besides  half-holidays,  every  week,  in  consequence, 
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of  which  they  get  off  half  their  verses  as  well  as  no  small  portion 
of  their  lessons.  I  do  not  see  the  benefit  of  their  committing  to 
memory  so  much  as  they  do,  more  especially  as  they  do  not  com¬ 
mit  it  perfectly.  I  think  they  read  too  many  authors  at  the  same 
time.”  He  studied  Barrow,  whom  he  called  his  “  model,”  read 
Bishop  Horsley  with  warm  admiration,  and  was  very  far  from  the 
Calvinism  which  he  afterwards  adopted.  His  letters  from  Eton 
to  Scotland  show  his  great  anxiety  that  the  Assembly  of  the 
National  Kirk  should  break  with  some  of  its  rigid  traditions.  “  I 
hope  for  the  credit  of  the  Assembly,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Urquhart, 
*l  they  will  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  petition  for  the  relief  of  Presby¬ 
terian  Dissenters  alone  from  the  Test  Act.  Why  not  be  consis¬ 
tent,  and  make  the  petition  general  ?  I  wish  they  would  add  to 
it  one  for  Catholic  Emancipation.  What  a  fine  example  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  and  liberality  would  our  Church  then  hold  out  to 
other  Churches.  But  I  fear  we  are  still  so  bigoted  as  to  wish 
only  those  of  our  own  sect  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  and  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  all  civil  disabilities.”  His  language  in  later  life  was 
very  different ;  he  became  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  acceptable  of 
the  public  denouncers  of  “  the  Man  of  Sin,”  and  Dr.  Wilson  gives 
long  extracts  from  his  fervid  anti-Popery  speeches.  It  is  curious 
also  to  find  that  in  early  life  he  ventured  to  speak  in  defence  of 
the  patronage  system.  He  held  that  it  should  not  be  altogether 
abolished,  but  that  “  the  sale  of  it  should  be  rendered  illegal.  I 
mean,”  he  adds,  “  that  it  should  be  attached  to  the  land,  and,  if 
possible,  I  should  like  to  see  some  more  effectual  check  than  there 
is  at  present  on  the  part  of  the  people  against  its  abuse.”  He  left 
Eton  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  be  examined  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  but  returned  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  tutor.  His  whole 
stay  in  England  lasted  nearly  two  years.  In  1828  he  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher,  and  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Gavin  Gibb,  minister 
of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  who  was  also  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
the  University.  Dr.  Gibb  was  evidently  a  “  Moderate,”  and  con¬ 
sequently  obtains  small  notice  from  the  biographer.  Candlish  him¬ 
self  was  still  far  from  being  “  Presbyterian  True  Blue,”  and  pro¬ 
bably  still  held  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  at  Eton  while  reading 
McCrie’s  Life  of  Andrew  Melville.  “  I  cannot  help  smiling  sometimes 
at  McCrie’s  almost  Quixotic  admiration  of  the  Beformers.”  lie 
served  next  at  Bonhill,  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Gregor,  a  man  of  whom 
we  should  like  to  know  mere.  Though  he  was  “without  much  Evan¬ 
gelical  fervour,”  as  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us,  he  had  a  rich  fund  of  dry 
humour.  After  obtaining  a  curate,  he  refused  to  preach  himself, 
to  the  loss  of  the  people,  as  we  should  imagine.  “  What  is  the 
use,”  he  asked,  “  of  keeping  a  dog,  and  then  barking  yourself  ?  ” 
As  a  “  Moderate,”  Mr.  Gregor  was  a  strict  enforcer  of  morality, 
temperance,  cleanliness,  and  other  “  deadly  doing.”  One  Sunday, 
after  Candlish  had  preached,  the  old  clergyman  went  up  into  the 
pulpit.  The  cholera  was  then  about  “  first  visiting  this  country,” 
as  Dr.  Wilson  says,  and  the  aged  pastor  thought  that  he  ought  to 
give  his  flock  a  few  useful  hints  about  their  self-preservation.  His 
first  point  was  cleanliness.  “  My  friends,”  said  he,  “  you  may 
have  heard  of  a  substance  that  has  been  lately  invented,  called 
Mackintosh’s  patent  cloth,  which  has  the  property  of  keeping  out 
wet  from  the  body.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  wearing 
•of  this  cloth  is  not  very  good  for  the  health — while  it  keeps  out 
the  wet  it  has  also  the  effect  of  keeping  in  the  moisture  of  the 
body,  and  that  is  injurious.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  dirt  will  have  much  the  same  effect  as  Mackintosh's  patent 
cloth.”  His  little  sermon  on  temperance,  which  was  aimed  at  the 
•country  gentlemen  rather  than  at  the  poor,  was  equally  pointed. 
“  I  used  to  think,  my  friends,  that  a  glass  of  toddy  after  dinner 
was  good  for  digestion.  But  I  have  come  to  have  some  doubt 
about  it.  You  may  have  seen  in  the  windows  of  apothecaries’ 
shops  various  animal  substances  in  glass  jars,  preserved  in  spirits. 
Now,  if  spirits  have  the  effect  of  preserving  animal  substances, 
they  can  hardly  be  good  for  digestion.  But  you  must  not 
think  it  is  only  spirits  about  which  you  need  be  careful,  for  I  can 
tell  you  that  if  you  get  drunk  on  port  wine  you  will  not  be  sober 
for  a  week.”  Candlish  himself  still  had  the  dark  reputation  of 
being  a  “  Moderate.”  When  he  was  trying  to  obtain  the  Assis- 
tantship  of  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh,  “  the  vile  report,”  as  he 
himself  wrote  at  this  period,  “  the  vile  report  of  Moderation  was 
revived.”  Perhaps  his  eagerness  to  purge  himself  of  this  eccen¬ 
tric  calumny,  which  interfered  with  his  advance  in  his  profession, 
first  moved  him  to  turn  his  face  in  that  direction  which  ended  in 
formal  Dissent.  At  his  first  entry  upon  his  work  as  assistant- 
minister  of  an  important  church  in  the  capital,  he  showed 
no  trace  of  Nonconformity,  still  less  of  formal  Dissent.  He  was 
loud  in  his  praise  of  Dr.  Chalmers  for  his  “  grand  assertion  of  the 
great  principle  of  a  National  Church.”  His  view  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  affairs  was  extremely  pessimist.  “  The  Church 
here,”  he  wrote  in  February  1854,  “  is  truly  in  danger.  A  Radical 
magistracy,  and  an  infidel  or  semi-infidel  population,  urged  on  by 
our  Political  Dissenters — who  seem  to  have  merged  their  spiritual 
calling  and  their  religious  duties  in  the  work  of  revolutionary 
agitation— these  are  formidable  adversaries.”  By  his  passage  out 
of  the  camp  of  the  “  Moderates  ”  into  the  camp  of  the  Evangelicals, 
Candlish  himself  soon  became  a  revolutionary  agitator.  The  stages 
of  this  change  are  not  clearly  defined  by  his  biographer.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  fretted  somewhat  in  his  position  as  a  mere  curate. 
“  These  assistantships,”  he  complained,  “  are  not  good.  They 
give  too  much  duty  with  too  little  weight.  A  man  cannot  tell 
what  he  is — he  is  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  He  cannot  assume  the 
status  of  a  minister,  and  yet  he  is  in  the  situation  of  one.”  He 
bad  a  call  from  the  congregation  of  the  Regent  Square  Presby¬ 


terian  Church  in  London,  the  pastorship  of  which  “  had  become 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Edward  Irving,”  and  he  showed  hia 
prudence  by  declining  to  succeed  that  brilliant  but  erratic  giant. 
Thirty-four  years  later,  in  a  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  James  Hamilton 
of  Regent  Square  Chapel,  ;Oandlish  said  that  he  “  narrowly 
escaped  ”  being  the  pastor  of  the  remnant  of  Irving’s  congregation ; 
but  the  story  as  told  by  Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  show  that  his 
preference  for  Edinburgh  was  cool  and  deliberate.  His  assistant- 
ship  did  not  last  long.  Young  as  he  was,  he  soon  obtained  his 
coveted  independence,  and  became  incumbent  of  the  important 
parish  of  St.  George.  Dr.  Wilson  gives  him  a  high  character  as 
a  parochial  organizer ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  soon  began  to 
regard  the  world,  or  at  least  Scotland,  as  his  parish.  He  threw 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  with  great  physical  strength,  and  with  no 
ordinary  powers  as  a  casuist  and  debater,  into  the  fight  against 
patronage  and  the  struggle  for  “  Christ's  Crown.”  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  he  was  inferior  to  his  colleague  Chalmers  in 
pure  eloquence.  But  the  Free  Kirk  cause  owes  something  to  his 
early  “  worldly  ”  culture  and  his  boyish  dramatic  exercises ; 
nature  was  against  him,  art  and  labour  alone  enabled  him  to  over¬ 
come  the  screeching  voice,  the  extravagant  gesticulation,  and  the 
awkward  manner  which  he  at  first  exhibited  in  the  pulpit.  As  a 
casuist,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  place  him  far  before  Chalmers. 
Both  these  eminent  Disrupters  had  been  passionate  advocates  for 
the  nationality  of  the  Church.  When  the  logic  of  events  forced 
them  to  become  formal  Dissenters  from  the  very  Church  whose 
nationality  they  had  hitherto  asserted,  they  had  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  and  their  fellow-separatists  of  the  Free  Kirk  with  a  pseudo¬ 
nationality.  The  new  Society  which  they  had  created  had  not 
merely  to  assert,  like  other  sects,  that  it  was  the  true  Church  of 
Christ ;  it  had  also  to  declare  itself  the  genuine  and  ancient  and 
historical  Church  of  Scotland.  To  cut  a  branch  off  an  oak,  and 
then  to  prove  that  it  is  the  original  tree,  and  that  the  old  trunk  it¬ 
self  is  a  mere  schismatical  offshoot,  is  a  hard  task  for  the  most  facile 
of  casuists.  Dr.  Candlish  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  but  we 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  his  quaint  arguments  could  ever 
have  satisfied  himself  and  his  fellow  Freekirkers.  In  1855,  twelve 
years  after  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  during  a  propagandist 
campaign,  Dr.  Candlish  solemnly  made  the  following  statement  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Glasgow: — “The  date  of  the  existence  of  the 
present  Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  1843.  The  date  of 
our  existence  is  1560.”  The  rationalistic  free-handling  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  the  Free  Kirk  of  1881,  at  which  the  doctrinal  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Chalmers  and  Candlish  are  staggered  and  appalled,  may 
possibly  be  the  natural  outcome  of  Dr.  Candlish's  rationalistic 
free-handling  of  chronology  and  history  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  His  free-and-easy  elaboration  of  his  amazing  chrono¬ 
logical  hypothesis  is  simply  a  statement  and  not  an  argument. 
Each  old  Established  parochial  kirk  was  to  be  doubled  by  a  new 
Free  parochial  kirk,  and  each  old  Established  manse  by  a  new 
Free  manse ;  and  the  Scottish  people  were  to  be  urged  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  debts  contracted  by  this  wholesale  and  ubiquitous 
sectarian  competition  upon  the  plea  that  the  new  kirk  was  the 
old  one,  and  that  the  old  kirk  was  a  new  one.  “  We  can  trace 
our  unbroken  pedigree,”  said  Dr.  Candlish,  “  through  many  vicis¬ 
situdes,  trials,  and  persecutions,  from  that  eventful  year  when  first 
the  General  Assembly  met  in  Scotland;  by  all  the  historical  signs 
and  marks  which  can  possibly  identify  a  national  Church,  we  can 
certainly  trace  our  descent,  far  more  clearly  than  any  bishop  can 
trace  back  his  to  the  apostles.  That  being  our  position,  we  are 
not,  in  the  exercise  of  any  false  or  spurious  charity,  to  be  found 
for  a  moment  admitting  that  the  Established  Church  as  it  now 
exists  is  a  Church  of  older  date  than  the  last  thirteen  years.”  On 
these  novel  principles  of  destructive  historical  criticism,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  Ritualists,  or  the  Evangelicals,  or  the 
Latitudinariaus  were  to  take  themselves  out  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  1881,  and  set  up  a  new  communion,  the  actual  and 
ancient  Ecclesia  Anglicann  of  the  great  Charter  and  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  would  immediately  enter  upon  the  first  year  of 
its  existence.  There  was  a  hard  grain  of  logic  in  the  midst  of 
this  egregious  assumption  of  the  Freekirkers  that  a  runaway 
daughter  is  three  hundred  years  older  than  her  mother.  After  as¬ 
serting  that  the  wholesale  excommunication  of  a  tercentenarian 
Established  Church  by  an  infant  Free  Church  was  “entirely 
consistent  with  the  purest  and  widest  exercise  of  Christian 
charity,”  Dr.  Candlish  added  the  one  only  true  remark  in  his 
apology  for  the  Scottish  schism  :  “  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
they  are  the  views  which,  in  consistency,  the  Free  Church 
must  hold,  maintain,  and  avow  in  the  face  of  all  the  world.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  was  demanded  by  their  position  is  the  severest  possible 
condemnation  of  that  position.  The  creation  of  the  Free  Kirk, 
which  looked  superficially  like  a  gorgeous  outward  triumph  of 
the  Scottish-Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Church,  synchronized  with 
the  internal  breaking-up  of  Scottish  Calvinism.  Three  years  after 
the  formation  of  the  new  Kirk,  J.  M.  Campbell  wrote  to  Thomas 
Ersldne,  “  The  Calvinism  of  Scotland  is  breaking  up  fast.” 
We  take  leave  to  add  that  the  break-up  is  significantly  per¬ 
ceptible  in  that  very  community  which  was  separated  and  orga¬ 
nized  with  the  very  object  of  perpetuating  the  Calvinism  of 
Scotland. 
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IN  reviewing  Miss  Robinson’s  Handful  of  Honeysuckle,  three 
years  ago,  we  drew  attention  at  once  to  tlie  singular  promise 
of  that  remarkable  little  volume,  and  to  the  danger  which  its 
author  ran  in  imitating  the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  a  mannered 
school.  The  original  poems  which  follow  the  translation  that 
heads  our  list  prove  unmistakably  that  the  poetess  has  listened  to 
the  voice  of  her  more  sober  critics,  and  has  not  been  intoxicated 
by  the  chorus  of  praise  which  greeted  her  first  book.  Miss 
Robinson  has  yet  much  to  learn  and  to  gain  before  we  can  accept 
her  as  one  of  the  recognized  band  of  living  English  poets ;  but  we 
may  truthfully  say  that  there  are  not  many  candidates  for  this 
honour,  among  the  younger  generation,  whose  work  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  promising  than  hers.  Perhaps  the  best  sign  about 
her  new  book  is  that  she  has  completely  broken  away  from 
the  pretty  affectations  that  gave  her  first  book  vogue  with  a 
certain  class  of  readers,  but  which  made  others  doubtful  of  her 
final  success.  That  she  has  chosen  to  herald  her  new  poems 
by  a  translation  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  emulate  the  poetesses  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  immediately  preceding  her  own,  and  to  claim  no  less  profici¬ 
ency  in  Greek  than  has  been  proved  by  Mrs.  Browning,  Miss  Anna 
Swanwick,  and  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster.  The  translation  has  been 
well  carried  out  and  carefully  revised  ;  in  limpid  style  and  general 
success  of  treatment  it  equals  the  performances  of  the  ladies  just 
mentioned,  and  presents,  on  the  whole,  a  very  creditable  waste  of 
energy,  and  a  very  uninteresting  display  of  talent.  But  the  “  Red 
Clove,”  the  first  of  the  original  poems,  restores  us  at  once  to  atten¬ 
tion  and  vivacity.  It  is  a  versification  into  ottava  rima  of  a 
strangely  pathetic  and  ingenious  story  by  the  old  novelist  Giraldi 
Cinthio,  and  is  in  every  way  a  remarkable  piece  of  writing.  The 
vigour  of  narrative  style,  the  tenderness  of  touch,  the  feminine  in¬ 
tensity  and  delicacy  of  passion,  which  inform  this  little  romance 
of  fifty  stanzas  give  us  a  right  to  expect  excellent  work  from  Miss 
Robinson  in  the  future.  No  recent  poet,  no  verse-writer  since  Mr. 
Morris,  has  told  a  story  so  fluently,  and  her  manner  is  entirely 
different  from  that  of  Mr.  Morris.  Among  other  narratives  in  verse 
we  commend  the  saintly  story  of  “  The  Gardener  of  Sinope  ”  more 
than  the  ballad  of  “  Captain  Ortis’  Booty,”  which  is  too  much  in 
Mr.  Browning’s  manner.  “  The  Lake  of  Charlemain  ”  is  a  very 
striking  piece,  and  in  “  Una  Selva  Oscura  ”  we  find  a  reverie  of 
great  beauty  and  solemnity.  Some  of  the  sonnets  are  of  a  very 
high  merit.  On  the  other  hand,  “  On  a  Reed  Pipe”  seems  to  us 
weak  and  insincere,  and  the  series  of  “  London  Studies  ”  almost 
puerile.  It  is  plain  that,  although  Miss  Robinson  has  made  a  great 
advance  in  her  art,  she  is  still  not  perfect  in  it,  and  in  a  purely 
lyrical  sense  we  find  nothing  in  the  new  volume  quite  so  good  as 
“  And  shall  I  weep  that  Love’s  no  more  ?  ”  But  all  readers  of 
poetry  should  turn  to  the  “  Red  Clove,”  one  of  the  most  charming 
contributions  to  poetic  story  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
while.  We  have  space  only  to  quote  the  closing  stanza  : — 

For  long  she  lay  alone  below  the  shade 
Of  laurel  trees  that  yet  her  memory  keep  ; 

Since  never  again  her  husband  came,  nor  made 
Atonement  for  a  woe  too  grave  and  deep. 

She  lay  alone  till  mourning  lovers  laid 
Her  true  Antonio  in  her  tomb  to  sleep ; 

And  they  that  buried  him  beside  his  love 
Found,  on  the  shapeless  dust,  a  blossoming  clove. 

In  reviewing  Bible  Tragedies  we  pass,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  would 
say,  from  “  the  youngest  to  the  oldest  singer,  that  England  bears.” 
Mr.  Horne  has  been  before  the  public  so  many  years,  and  has 
reaped  so  many  honours,  that  he  can  hardly  expect  "us  to  exercise 
our  privilege  of  criticism  upon  his  latest  work  with  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  That  the  octogenarian  poet  should  still  write  at  all 
is  in  itself  a  marvel ;  that  he  should  write  so  well  is  singular  indeed. 
There  is  no  prefatory  note  to  tell  us  that  either  of  the  three  dramas 
here  presented  to  us  has  been  printed  before,  but  all  students  of 
literature  will  be  aware  that  the  third,  “Judas  Iscariot;  a 
Mystery,”  is  a  reprint  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  a  Miracle  Play,  published, 
with  other  poems,  as  long  ago  as  1 848.  This  is  recognized  as 
containing  some  of  Mr.  Horne’s  finest  passages  of  blank  verse, 
although  from  the  nature  of  the  story,  and  the  bondage  which  a 
Scripture  theme  inflicts  upon  a  dramatist,  not  so  many  of  his 
vigorous  tragic  situations.  In  comparing  the  text  of  1881  with  , 
that  of  1848  we  do  not  find  that  many  alterations  have  been 
made  ;  what  have  been  adopted  refer  mainly  to  the  first  act,  and 
consist  in  concisions  and  a  few  slight  additions.  We  ar6  glad  to 
see  that  the  noble  close  of  the  tragedy,  the  dramatic  agony  of 
Judas,  remains  unaltered.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Horne  has  written 
surpasses  this  final  soliloquy  in  grandeur  and  passion;  nothing 
proves  him  to  be  so  near  in  kindred  to  the  great  Elizabethans. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  two  new  dramas  equal  Judas  Iscariot  in 
poetic  fire.  John  the  Baptist  is  too  closely  moulded  upon  the 
words  of  Scripture,  which  lose  alike  their  dignity  and  their  force 
by  being  dragged  into  the  very  body  of  blank  verse.  But  it  con- 
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tains  some  charming  choral  passages,  as  this,  spoken  after  John’s 
decease  by  his  sorrowing  disciples  : — ■ 

We  followed  thee,  like  moons  that  turn 
Around  a  planet,  and  receive 
The  orbit  course  wherein  they  live, — 

Pure  fire  in  each  transparent  urn, 

Which  glorifies,  yet  does  not  burn. 

And  this,  which  is  full  of  Mr.  Horne’s  peculiar  manner  of  thinking 
and  writing : — 

The  prickly-pear’s  bush  clumps  the  shore, — 

Rich  carmine  movements  fill  its  breast, — 

The  mastic,  cypress,  sj-camore 

Have  inward  currents  without  rest : 

The  shell-fish,  close-lock’d,  graved  in  sand. 

Beneath  the  wave  knows  sea  from  land, 

While  in  deep  darkness  tremulous, — 

But  nothing  moves  in  John’s  dark  house  ! 

For  “Rahman,”  an  apocryphal  book  of  Job’s  wife,  written  in? 
chapter  and  verse,  after  the  manner  of  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible,  we  have  no  sympathy.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Horne 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  publish  what,  in 
spite  of  the  author's  genius,  is  no  more  fit  to  be  regarded  as 
literature  than  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  or  the  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Jasher. 

Among  those  who  take  verse  to  be  their  friend,  and  not  their 
mistress,  and  cultivate  an  elegant  accomplishment  rather  than, 
follow  an  irresistible  impulse,  Professor  Nichol  takes  a  high  place. 
He  has  practised  poetry,  as  the  dates  of  the  pieces  in  his  present 
volume  prove,  from  early  youth,  and  he  is  almost  too  well  equipped, 
in  all  that  forethought  and  scholarship  can  secure  for  him.  His 
verses  are  severe,  intellectual,  and  interesting ;  but  they  are 
rarely  moving,  and  perhaps  never  charming.  They  move  stiffly, 
without  speed  or  fire ;  and  the  reader  never  turns  back  to  a  piece 
that  he  has  passed  to  secure  a  repetition  of  a  remembered  pleasure. 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  great  merit  of  such  a  sus¬ 
tained  exercise  in  blank  verse  as  The  Death  of  Themistocles.  Like 
the  Hannibal  of  the  same  writer,  it  never  sinks  to  poverty  of  ex¬ 
pression,  never  soars  into  bombast ;  it  is  dignified,  careful,  con¬ 
scientious  work  throughout.  The  smaller  pieces  are  less  to  our 
taste  ;  and  a  quotation  from  the  “  Epilogue,”  which  is  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  them,  will  give  a  not  unfair  idea  of  Professor  Nichol’s 
poetical  manner  at  its  best,  as  well  as  an  indication  of  the  causes 
of  his  general  failure : — 

Aphrodite  wooed  and  won  me,  rising  roseate  from  the  sea, 

When  the  spring  of  life  was  flushing,  and  the  fresh  blood  throbbing  free  ; 

Swift-heeled  Hermes,  bright  thoughts  bringing,  Phoebus,  wars  and 
wisdoms  singing, 

Twining  Nymphs  and  Graces  lured  me,  ere  my  longing  set  on  thee  : 

Donna  Vera,  Donna  Vera  ! 

Then  the  solemn  gloom  and  glories  of  the  dim  transition  days, 

Vestals  chanting  Roman  anthems,  Covenanters,  Hebrew  lays — 

Broken  fragments  of  thy  meaning,  simple  Faith’s  impatient  gleaning — 

Held  me  in  religious  rapture,  till  thy  Presence  broke  the  maze, 

Donna  Vera,  Donna  Vera  ! 

Thi3  is  all  very  well ;  but  this  is  not  the  temperament  of  the  poet.. 
The  poet  remains  a  child  in  love,  in  faith,  even  in  disregard,  some¬ 
times,  of  “  Donna  Vera.”  Professor  Nichol  is  grown  up,  he  is  a. 
disenchanted  adult,  and  for  this  life  at  least  he  cannot  take  tke- 
poet’s  place,  and  “  become  as  a  little  child.”  There  are  some- 
heights  unattainable  even  to  the  robust  sceptic. 

The  four  volumes  that  lie  before  us  to-day  are  curiously  distinct 
from  one  another  in  aim  and  quality,  while  alike  in  possessing 
merits  that  lift  them  far  above  the  ordinary  average  of  current 
verse.  But  the  anonymous  author  of  Dorothy  has  produced  a  poem 
that  is  so  unique  in  form  and  matter  that,  in  comparison  with  it, 
Miss  Robinson  seems  to  be  a  lyrist  of  the  school  of  Professor 
Nichol,  and  The  Death  of  Themistocles  undistinguishable  from 
Judas  Iscariot.  The  story  and  the  treatment  alike  are  homely  in 
the  extreme,  as  homely  as  those  employed  by  Clough  in  the  Botliie 
of  Tober-na-  Vitolich,  but  they  are  sustained  and  illuminated  by  at 
least  as  much  distinction  of  style.  Dorothy  is  a  maid  of  all  work 
at  White  Rose  Farm,  where  she  was  born  of  a  mother  as  humble 
as  herself,  whose  beauty  had  betrayed  her  to  a  young  man  of 
fashion  staying  for  the  shooting  at  the  Castle  hard  by.  The 
daughter  has  inherited  the  refinement  of  the  father  combined  with 
the  lovely  features  of  the  mother,  and  possesses  a  gravity  and 
depth  of  character  that  is  all  her  own.  The  head  gamekeeper, 
Mr.  Robert,  falls  in  love  with  her  and  marries  her,  after  her  having 
successfully  withstood  the  wiles  of  the  nephew  of  her  unknown 
father.  The  plot  is  very  slight  indeed ;  the  merit  of  the  poem 
consists  in  its  accurate  and  incisive  studies  of  country  life,  which 
reveal  a  new  landscape  poet,  and  in  its  exquisite  use  of  dialect  in 
familiar  conversation.  As  long  as  the  rustic  characters  are  alone 
together  there  is  not  a  fault  in  truth  of  tone,  but  the  gentlefolks 
are  more  conventionally  drawn.  It  is  very  difficult  to  quote  with 
satisfaction  from  a  poem  that  rests  its  claim  to  our  attention  not 
on  workmanship,  but  on  interest  of  narrative  and  sustained  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vigour.  But  this  picturesque  description  of  ploughing 
may  perhaps  be  separated  from  its  context  with  as  little  injury  as 
any  other : — 

Oh,  how  delightful  to  see  the  exquisite  sweep  of  the  furrows 
Climbing  in  regular  lines  over  the  side  of  the  hill  1 

Stretching  in  beautiful  curves,  as  it  seems  at  a  distance,  but  really 
Straight  as  the  strings  of  a  harp  ;  ranged  in  great  octaves,  like  them. 

For  you  shall  see,  in  the  sun,  all  purple  and  steely  and  shining, 

Ranges  of  long  bright  lines,  all  of  them  strictly  alike  ; 

But  at  the  end  of  each  range,  at  equal  intervals  always, 

Comes  a  great  deep  bass  line,  carved  like  a  trench — as  it  is. 
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Masterly  art,  in  its  way,  and  noble,  the  art  of  the  ploughman ! 

Well  might  our  Dorothy  feel  proud  of  its  glory  and  joy  ! 

For  she  was  ploughing  too ;  in  the  cool  sweet  air  of  October 
She  too  was  out  with  the  morn,  scoring  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

Under  a  hedge  by  the  wood  stood  her  plough,  with  its  yoke-tree  of  scarlet — 
Symbol  of  all  good  work — waiting  till  Dolly  should  come  ; 

Till  she  had  harness’d  the  team,  and  with  Billy  the  boy  to  attend  her, 

Bode  on  the  foremost  horse,  fresh  for  her  labour  of  love. 

The  rural  part  of  the  poem  would  be  almost  perfect,  if  it  was  not 
for  a  certain  slightly  vulgar  insistence  on  the  horny  palms  of  the 
heroine.  We  easily  grant  to  the  poet  the  hard  hands  of  his 
Dorothy,  but  we  do  not  like  to  have  them  thrust  upon  us  on  every 
-occasion.  Yet  the  poem  is  original  and  beautiful,  and  seems  to  us 
sure  of  retaining  a  place  in  the  minor  poetical  literature  of  the  age. 

Mr.  Wilde’s  verses  belong  to  a  class  which  is  the  special  terror 
of  reviewers,  the  poetry  which  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  which  calls 
for  neither  praise  nor  ridicule,  and  in  which  we  search  in  vain  for 
■any  personal  touch  of  thought  or  music.  The  author  possesses 
cleverness,  astonishing  fluency,  a  rich  and  full  vocabulary, 
and  nothing  to  say.  Mr.  Wilde  has  read  Messrs.  Tennyson, 
‘Swinburne,  Arnold,  and  Rossetti  with  great  pleasure,  and  he  has 
paid  them  the  compliment  of  copying  their  mannerisms  very 
naively ;  indeed,  it  might  be  fairly  said  that  his  book  is  little 
more  than  a  cento  of  reminiscences  from  these  poets.  The  great 
fault  of  all  such  writing  as  this  is  the  want  of  literary  sincerity 
that  it  displays.  For  instance,  Mr.  Wilde  brings  in  to  his  verse 
the  names  of  innumerable  birds  and  flowers,  because  he  likes  the 
sound  of  their  names,  not  because  he  has  made  any  observation  of 
their  habits.  He  thinks  that  the  meadow-sweet  and  the  wood- 
anemone  bloom  at  the  same  time,  that  that  shy  and  isolated  flower 
the  harebell  “  breaks  across  the  woodland  ”  in  masses  “  like  a 
-sudden  flush  of  sea,”  and  that  owls  are  commonly  met  with  in 
mid-ocean.  But  worse  than  this  profuse  and  careless  imagery  is 
the  sensual  and  ignoble  tone  which  deforms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  poems,  and  for  which  the  plea  of  youth  is  scarcely  sufficient 
excuse.  So  much  talk  about  “  grand  cool  flanks  ”  and  “  crescent 
thighs  ”  is  decidedly  offensive,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  know 
that  the  writer  ever  “  paddled  with  the  polished  throat  ”  of  his 
lady-love.  The  book  is  not  without  traces  of  cleverness,  but  is 
marred  everywhere  by  imitation,  insincerity,  and  bad  taste. 
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MR.  HAMILTON,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  has  barely 
exceeded  the  two-score  and  ten  pages  to  which  he  was 
limited  by  the  official  economy  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But 
his  elucidations,  with  the  exception  of  a  page  or  so  on  the  not 
-very  novel  topic  of  publishing  the  debates  of  the  Houses,  contain  no¬ 
thing  that  is  superfluous.  Among  the  many  reflections  which  natu¬ 
rally  suggest  themselves  as  one  turns  over  the  records  of  such  a 
time  as  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  year  1640  were  to  England  (for 
we  are  not  here  taken  beyond  the  month  of  August),  is  the  trite 
■thought  how  well  it  is  for  men  not  to  be  able  to  see  into  the  future 
awaiting  them.  People  must  eat  and  drink,  and  marry  and  give 
in  marriage,  and  talk  scandal  about  the  Romish  inclinations  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  nonsense  ab.out  Platonic  love,  even 
though  there  is  gloom  in  the  heavens  and  a  trembling,  a3  of 
a  coming  storm,  in  the  atmosphere  around.  But  to  keep  a  high 
•'heart  and  an  unshaken  spirit  in  the  midst  of  signs  and  warnings 
crowding  upon  one  another  like  the  trees  which  marched  against 
Macbeth — to  insist,  for  instance,  as  Strafford  did,  upon  the  vigorous 
-conduct  of  a  war  -which  he  had  deemed  it  impolitic  to  begin — this 
is  impossible  without  a  hopefulness  which  nothing  but  ignorance 
-of  the  future  can  either  explain  or  justify.  For  us,  who  are  wise 
about  the  past  by  no  merit  of  our  own,  there  is  of  course  a 
-peculiar— what  Thirlwall  might  have  called  an  ironical— interest 
in  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  hopes  and  the  schemes, 
the  passions  and  the  delusions,  of  such  a  time ;  and,  as  these  are 
■successively  recalled,  many  opportunities  present  themselves  for 
indulging  in  that  irresistible  kind  of  historical  speculation — 
an  inquiry  whether  things  might  not  have  been  better  managed 
with  a  little  more  foresight,  such  as  time  has  ex  post  facto  vouch¬ 
safed  to  us. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  hitherto  considerable  obscurity  has 
surrounded  one  of  the  most  memorable  episodes  in  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history — the  dissolution,  after  a  Session  of  three  weeks, 
•of  the  so-called  Short  Parliament.  It  is  of  course  well  known 
that  the  King’s  object  in  summoning  that  Parliament  had  been  the 
•obtaining  of  supplies  for  his  projected  renewal  of  the  war  against 
the  Scots,  and  that  this  object  was  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
■Commons  to  vote  supplies  until  their  grievances  should  have  been 
debated  And  redressed.  It  is  likewise  well  known  that,  in  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  Parliament  for  assistance  “  against  the  rebellion  of 
his  subjects  of  Scotland,”  King  Charles  and  his  counsellors  hoped 
great  things  from  the  moral  effect  of  the  production  of  evidence 
bearing  on  what  Clarendon  calls  the  “activity”  of  the  Scot3 
■“with  foreign  princes,”  and  more  especially  of  the  famous  letter 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Scottish  nobles  au  roy ;  but  that 
the  Commons  received  these  revelations  with  the  utmost  in¬ 
difference,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  treat  them  as  decisive 
elements  in  the  situation.  What,  however,  is  now  for  the  first 
■time  shown  to  be  at  least  extremely  probable  is  that  the  assembly 
summoned  to  make  possible  a  war  against  the  Scots  very  nearly 
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ended  by  blessing  them  altogether,  and  that  a  consequent  desire  to 
avert  such  a  catastrophe  prompted  the  King,  while  the  matter  of 
the  supplies  was  still  undecided,  to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

Though  Charles  I.  saw  more  clearly  than  his  English  advisers 
the  seriousness  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  he  was  as  blind  as  they 
to  the  temper  of  the  English  constituencies,  and  therefore  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  elections.  May  and  Clarendon  are  at  one 
as  to  the  sobriety  and  moderation  displayed  by  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  To  how  great  an  extent  it  was  composed  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  position  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  was  apprehended  in  carrying  on  the  military  preparation 
throughout  the  country  during  the  absence  at  Westminster  of  so 
many  deputy-lieutenants  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Grievances 
might  accordingly  be  expected  to  be  well  represented,  even  if 
members  were  not  always  furnished  with  so  direct  a  commission 
as  the  two  representatives  of  Northamptonshire  named  in  the 
following  petition  of  the  freeholders : — 

That  of  late  we  have  been  unusually  and  insupportably  charged,  troubled 
and  grieved  in  our  consciences,  persons,  and  estates  by  innovation  in  re¬ 
ligion,  exactions  in  Spiritual  courts,  molestations  of  our  most  Godly  and 
learned  ministers,  ship-money,  monopolies,  undue  impositions,  army  money, 
waggon  money,  horse  money,  conduct  money,  and  enlarging  the  forest 
beyond  the  ancient  bounds,  and  the  like,  for  not  yielding  to  which  things, 
or  some  of  them,  divers  of  us  have  been  molested,  distrained,  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  We  have  entrusted  John  Crewe,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, 
Knt.  and  Bart.,  chosen  Knights  for  this  country,  to  present  these  our 
grievances,  desiring  you  to  take  them  into  your  consideration,  and  that 
they  may  for  the  present  be  redressed.  And  that  it  may  be  so  ordered  that 
we  may  have  a  Parliament  once  a  year,  as  by  law  we  ought,  4  Edw.  iii. 
stat.  4,’  36  Edw.  iii.  stat.  10,  for  preventing  the  like  inconveniences  for  the 
time  to  come. 

None  of  the  complaints  so  glibly  enumerated  in  this  document 
were  likely  to  be  forgotten  by  the  majority  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  and  its  eloquent  leader — least  of  all  the  religious  griev¬ 
ances,  which  in  truth  he  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  most  famous 
speech  of  the  Session.  The  Puritan  sentiments  of  the  majority, 
which  might  have  furnished  a  sufficient  index  of  the  view  likely 
to  be  taken  by  the  House  of  the  Scottish  difficulty,  can  have  been 
no  secret ;  but  the  degree  of  importance  attaching  to  them  may 
have  been  still  considered  open  to  doubt.  Indeed  it  may  be  that 
the  Court  party  had  not  yet  come  to  understand  what  Puritanism 
really  signified  as  a  positive  force.  The  term  was  of  course  still 
a  mere  nickname,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Short  Parliament  told 
the  House, 

a  word  that  must  not  be  considered  only  as  consisting  of  a  few  letters, 
but  according  to  the  manifold  use  the  Devil  makes  of  it ;  for  this  word  in 
the  mouth  of  a  drunkard  doth  mean  a  sober  man,  iu  the  mouth  of  an  Arme¬ 
nian  [sic]  it  means  an  orthodoxian,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Papist  it  means  a 
Protestant,  and  so  it  speaks  to  shame  a  man  out  of  all  religion  if  a  man 
will  be  ashamed  to  be  saved,  and  if  this  name  be  once  put  upon  a  man,  you 
may  lay  hands  upon  him  as  upon  St.  Paul,  40  stripes  save  one,  yea  it  is 
well  if  lie  escape  whole  with  his  limbs  and  members. 

In  itself  the  idea  was  by  no  means  ill  conceived,  to  secure  the 
support  of  an  assembly  containing  such  elements  as  these  by 
boldly  appealing  to  its  patriotic  sympathies,  and  to  leave  over  till 
after  the  subsidies  had  been  voted  the  question  as  to  what  griev¬ 
ances  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  ob¬ 
serves,  this  method  of  procedure — so  far  as  order  of  sequence  was 
concerned — had  been  successfully  adopted  by  Strafford  in  Ireland, 
where,  however,  the  Crown  possessed  the  sole  right  of  initiating 
legislation.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  fault  of  the  deftly  con¬ 
structed  edifice  of  hopes  lay  in  the  absence  of  a  basis.  Tractable  as 
it  might  be  or  seem  to  be,  this  Parliament  was  not  one  to  be  either 
overawed  or  corrupted ;  and  the  appeal  to  its  sympathies  proved  a 
mere  coup  manque.  When  the  Lord  Keeper  had  produced  the 
terrible  letter  to  the  French  King,  the  Commons  were  obviously 
indisposed  to  take  the  worst  view  of  it,  and  indeed  were  willing 
to  accept  some  such  innocent  interpretation  of  its  contents  as 
Lord  Loudoun  had  offered  in  the  Tower,  together  with  his  plea  of 
its  being  in  any  case  covered  by  the  Act  of  Oblivion.  Even  the 
hope  which  the  “  Cabinet  Council  ”  (or  what  was  soon  to 
be  called  so)  based  upon  the  seizure  of  the  person  who 
was  to  have  been  the  intermediary  between  the  Covenanters 
and  King  Louis  broke  down.  In  the.  first  instance,  the  wrong 
person  was  arrested — James  Colville  instead  of  his  brother 
William  ;  and  when  by  a  stroke  of  luck  (for  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
our  ambassador,  had  manifested  a  very  pardonable  slackness 
about  moving  iu  the  matter)  the  right  man  was  at  last  in  hand, 
the  time  had  long  passed  away  for  Parliamentary  capital  being 
made  out  of  whatever  disclosures  might  be  elicited  from  him.  The 
Crown,  therefore,  had  to  trust  to  ordinary  means  of  action.  When 
the  great  debate  of  the  Session,  carried  on  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  had  concluded  with  a  vote  to 
the  effect  that  a  grant  of  supplies  without  at  least  a  definite 
assurance  of  the  redress  of  the  principal  grievances  would  be  an 
example  “  dangerous  to  posterity,”  some  amount  of  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  had  manifestly  become  indispensable, 
unless  an  end  was  to  be  put  to  the  present  Parliament 
at  once.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  after  a  very  futile  pro¬ 

posal  to  the  Commons,  and  a  singularly  clumsy  attempt 
suggested  by  Strafford  to  convert  them  with  the  help  of 
a  resolution  of  the  Lords,  a  very  considerable  concession 
was  actually  offered.  On  condition  of  twelve  subsidies  being 
granted  to  him  forthwith,  to  be  paid  within  three  years,  the 
King  promised  not  only  to  cease  the  levy  of  ship-money,  but 
to  consent  to  its  utter  abolition,  besides  undertaking  to  pay  as 
much  and  as  speedy  attention  as  possible  to  grievances.  It  is 
I  quite  clear  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  unprepared  to  accept 
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so  restricted  an  offer ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  Ministerial  mis¬ 
management,  personally  explicable  or  otherwise,  failed  to  give 
effect  to  the  wise  proverb  that,  if  a  door  is  to  be  kept  open  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  kept  open  wide.  At  the  same  time,  some 
special  explanation  seems  necessary  to  account  for  the  sudden 
dissolution,  under  circumstances  betokening  extraordinary  haste, 
of  the  Parliament,  before  it  bad  yet  spoken  its  last  word.  Mr. 
Hamilton's  papers,  taken  together  with  his  comments,  make  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved 
upon  recommending  to  the  King  a  reconciliation  with  the  Scots. 
It  was,  after  all,  the  course  which  would  have  saved  King  Charles 
what  he  was  destined  afterwards  to  lose.  But  it  was  not  in 
such  self-humiliation  as  this  that  he  gloried.  He  dissolved  the 
Parliament  with  what  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call  an 
audacious  grace,  for  (if  Itossingham  can  be  trusted)  he 

told  both  Houses  he  would  command  a  free  and  a  rich  people,  not  deny¬ 
ing  his  subjects  either  proprietary  in  their  goods  or  liberty  of  their  persons  ; 
and  concerning  their  grievances,  he  believed  there  were  some  grievances  in 
the  Commonwealth,  for  bis  Majesty  did  not  believe  there  could  be  any 
Government  so  perfect  as  to  be  -without  some  grievances,  which  he  would 
willingly  relieve  as  well  out  of  Parliament  as  in  Parliament,  which  bis  people 
should  lind. 

The  comment  of  history  upon  the  unfortunate  King’s  blind 
self-confidence  is  not  exhausted  by  the  events  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  the  year  1640.  The  raising  of  money  was  not  to 
"be  the  worst,  as  neither  was  it  the  most  unaccustomed,  of  bis 
difficulties ;  on  the  whole,  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  appear  to 
have  been  as  “dry  and  choky,”  and  to  have  needed  as  much 
“  pressing  ”  ere  they  “  yielded  a  great  deal  of  fat  oil  ”  (to 
borrow  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  irreverent  expressions),  before  as  after 
the  dissolution.  But  bow  perilously  to  many  of  the  King’s  truest 
friends  the  ground  must  have  seemed  to  quake  beneath  their  feet, 
when  they  gradually  learnt  with  what  soldiers  the  contest  was  to 
be  waged  in  which  the  Parliament  had  refused  to  give  material  or 
moral  support  to  the  Crown.  It  appears  that  the  total  of  the  men 
in  the  trained-bands  in  England  and  Wales  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Northern  counties,  which  were,  doubtless  not  without  good 
reason,  left  out)  amounted  to  little  short  of  80,000  men,  out  of 
whom  30,000  were  to  be  taken  for  the  King’s  army.  If,  however, 
the  spirit  in  which  the  trained-bands  in  general  responded  to  this 
proposal  was  that  which  appears  in  a  petition  sent  up  by  those 
of  two  hundreds  in  Hertfordshire  to  the  Deputy-Lieutenants, 
the  levy  itself  must  have  been  productive  of  bad  blood.  The 
excesses  in  which  some  of  the  pressed  English  soldiery  indulged, 
as  related  by  the  vivacious  pens  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digbv  and  Edmund 
Itossingham,  are  all  hilt  incredible  injtheir  sanguinary  violence ;  as 
Sir  Kenelm  very  mildly  puts  it  to  Lord  Conway,  “  Raillery  apart, 
people  are  strangely  disaffected  and  untoward,  and  you  must  won¬ 
derfully  alter  their  dispositions  to  do  anything  of  importance  with 
them.”  Meanwhile,  from  across  the  border  had  come  trustworthy 
“  information  written  to  the  King,”  how  that  the  Scots  had  “  pro¬ 
vided  three  for  one  they  were  the  last  time,  besides  their  recruits 
they  are  preparing  by  daily  training  of  men  to  that  effect,  so  that 
they  are  minded  to  be  100,000  in  all,  besides  their  trained  hands, 
which  will  he  well  armed  and  appointed  ready  to  venture  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  laws,  religion,  and  families.” 
No  such  enthusiasm  could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  stirred 
up  in  the  English  soldiers,  who  suspected  their  very  oilicers  of 
being  secret  Papists.  Perhaps  Francis  Windehauk  the  younger 
(considering  his  family  connexions)  might  have  been  so  suspected 
with  fair  reason ;  hut  he  at  least  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  he 
writes  concerning  his  men  that, 

finding  their  humour,  on  their  first  day's  march,  I  desired  them  all  to  kneel 
down  and  to  sing  psalms,  and  made  one  of  my  officers  read  prayers,  which 
pleased  them  not  a  little  ;  and,  being  very  "familiar  with  them  at  first, 
giving  them  drink,  and  stinking  tobacco  of  6d.  a  lb.,  I  gained  their  love,  so 
that  they  all  swear  they  will  never  leave  me — and  indeed  I  have  not  had 
one  man  run  away  yet  in  this  nine  days’  march  ;  but  other  captains  of  our 
regiment,  who  marched  a  week  before"  us,  are.  so  fearful  of  their  soldiers 
they  dare  not  march  with  them.  I  have  all  my  men  in  so  great  obedience 
that  all  the  country  pray  for  me,  saying  they  never  met  with  such  civil 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  has  a  particularly  keen  eye  for  character¬ 
istic  details,  has  noted  at  the  close  of  his  preface  several  matters  of 
interest  incidentally  occurring  in  this  volume.  The  list  might 
be  increased ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  one 
or  two  passages  connected  with  University  history,  of  which  one 
•could  hardly  expect  to  hear  much  in  such  a  year  as  1640.  But 
a  tyrannical  system  of  government  is  tyrannical  in  all  directions  ; 
and  nowhere  were  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  in  the  earlier 
as  well  as  in  the  later  Stuart  reigns  more  bitterly  resented  than  at 
the  Universities.  The  Royal  interference  in  the  matter  of  ap¬ 
pointments  to  fellowships  is  here  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge,  whose  scruples  about  obeying  a  Royal  man¬ 
date  moved  the  courtly  anger  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross.  Elsewhere 
is  a  curious  petition  from  the  Principal,  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  who,  in  accents  which  would  go  straight  to 
the  heart  of  Lord  Aberdare’s  Commission,  in  the  "name  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  ask  to  be  allowed  to  annex  a  certain  lane 
adjoining  the  College,  which  lane  “  at  present  is  of  no  use  but  for 
beggars  to  nestle  in  who  may  be  provided  for  elseivhere."  Lastly, 
we  have  yet  another  petition,  from  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
Cambridge,  for  the  restoration  of  Stourbridge  fair  (where  in 
Skelton’s  day  Syllogisari  was  drowned)  to  its  home  in  Uarnwell- 
fields,  whence  it  had  been  banished  for  two  years  “  because  of  the 
late  plague  in  several  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  especially  London." 


This  was  certainly  vicarious  penance,  as  in  London  itself  (according 
to  Collier)  the  prohibition  of  stage  plays  for  the  same  reason  had 
been  taken  off  in  the  summer  of  1638.  Yet  another  year  or  two, 
and  both  London  and  Cambridge  were  to  lose  all  thought  of  revels. 


JAMES  WOODFORD.* 

IT  seems  that  Professor  Seeley  once  made  a  request  to  Mr. 

Solly  that  he  should  write  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Chartist 
movement  from  his  own  personal  recollections.  This  Mr.  Solly, 
for  what  reason  he  does  not  state,  “  could  not  offer  ”  the  Professor ; 
but  he  offers  him  instead  this  book.  Professor  Seeley  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  right  in  thinking  that  a  history  of  Chartism  by  one  of 
the  few  persons  who,  not  being  of  the  so-called  working  class, 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  would  he  a  valuable  contribution  to 
historical  literature.  It  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  curious  that  no 
such  history  exists.  There  were,  it  is  true,  not  many  middle- 
class  or  upper-class  sympathizers  with  the  movement,  which  from 
the  first  identified  itself  with  the  blustering  demagogism  of 
Feargus  O’Connor,  the  visionary  republicanism  of  some  of  his 
more  respectable  associates,  and  the  atrocious  projects  of  the  lower 
physical-force  men.  But  there  were  some,  and  among  them  were 
men  of  intelligence  and  literary  ability.  Nor  is  the  movement  a 
thing  of  such  a  remote  past  that  no  survivors  of  these  should  he 
expected  to  be  left.  It  did  not  begin  much  more  than  forty  years 
ago  ;  it  is  not  much  more  than  thirty  since  it  ended.  Probably 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  is  that  the  middle  and  upper  class  sym¬ 
pathizers  with  Chartism  were  almost  of  necessity  either  men  of 
such  weak  judgment  and  small  intellectual  power  that  any  such, 
work  was  almost  impossible  to  them,  or  else  men  of  a  sensitive 
and  enthusiastic  temperament,  who  were  likely  to  he  too  disgusted 
by  the  miserable  collapse  of  the  movement  to  dare  to  take  up  in 
cold  blood  the  history  of  their  own  disappointment  and  disillusion. 
However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Solly  produces  a  kind  of  testamur 
from  Lovett  to  his  own  connexion  (as  an  outsider,  it  is  true)  with 
the  movement  as  early  as  1841,  and  says  that  a  Lancashire  mill- 
hand  lately  remarked,  “Thae  gentlefolk  knaw  nowt  abaut  us 
’cept  Solly ;  he  do  knaw  summat.”  It  is  something,  no  doubt, 
to  possess  such  a  certificate  of  combined  gentility  and  knowledge ; 
but  the  fact  hardly  excuses  Mr.  Solly  for  giving  Mr.  Seeley  the 
stone  of  a  not  very  good  fiction  instead  of  the  bread  of  a  sober 
history. 

The  objections  to  which  James  Woodford  is  exposed  are  very 
serious  ones.  In  the  first  place,  it  inevitably  challenges  comparison 
with  Alton  Locke,  and  as  inevitably  comes  badly  out  of  that  com¬ 
parison.  The  earlier  hook,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  was  the  work, 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  work,  of  a  writer  who  wanted  hut  a 
little  of  being  a  great  genius.  Kingsley,  with  the  artistic  sense  of 
a  horn  man  of  letters,  chose  his  hero  so  that  he  could  make  that 
hero  speak  and  write  as  he  would  himself  have  spoken  and  written, 
without  inconsistency.  The  book  was  written  when  the  writer’s 
sympathies  with  the  subject  and  his  powers  of  composition  were 
both  at  their  freshest,  and  it  thus  has  an  abiding  interest  which 
its  sentimentalisms,  its  characteristic  inaccuracies  of  fact,  and  the 
collapse,  only  less  memorable  and  remarkable  than  the  collapse  of 
Chartism  itself,  of  the  curious  adaptation  of  Christianity,  which 
the  writer  strove  to  establish,  have  not  sensibly  impaired  even  at 
this  distance  of  time.  James  Woodford,  on  the  other  hand,  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  the  work  of  an  illiterate  carpenter,  licked  into  shape  by 
a  beneficent  editor.  It  is  full  of  the  cut-and-dried  expressions 
which,  in  our  own  opinion  (though  we  confess  we  cannot  produce 
such  testimonials  to  competence  as  Mr.  Solly  can),  working-men 
use  oftener  in  novels  and  on  the  stage  than  in  real  life.  Its  narra¬ 
tive,  though  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  is  clumsily  managed  ; 
the  characters  are  wooden  and  commonplace  types,  and,  above  all, 
the  history  and  the  fiction,  Mr.  James  Woodford  and  Mr.  Henry 
Solly  are  mingled  in  such  a  bewildering  fashion  that  the 
reader,  after  trying  for  some  time  to  separate  them,  is  likely  to 
throw  away  the  hook  in  a  rage  unless  he  has  the  con¬ 
science  of  a  reviewer  or  an  histoiical  student,  or,  better  still, 
of  both  together.  The  object — not  a  bad  one  in  itself — ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  show  the  movement  as  it  appeared  to  one  of  its 
cooler-headed  and  less  enthusiastic  partisans  who  had  nothing 
special  to  complain  of  in  his  own  condition,  and  was  rather  drawn 
in  by  the  heat  and  passion  of  his  associates  than  by  any  clearly 
understood  convictions  or  plans  of  his  own.  This  is  a  difficult 
situation  to  work  out,  and  Mr.  Solly  has  not  overcome  the 
difficulty.  The  drift  of  his  book  as  it  actually  stands  seems  to  be 
to  show  that  the  average  Chartist,  and  by  implication  the  average 
working-man,  is,  or,  at  any  rate,  was,  such  an  utter  fool  that  he 
can  or  would  be  made  to  join  any  senseless  agitation  which  blatant 
speakers  of  his  own  class,  and  still  more  of  a  class  above  his  own, 
instigate;  that  he  is  of  so  low  a  moral  tone  that  jealousy  of  his 
equals  invariably  dislocates  any  combined  movement  for  such 
agitation ;  and  that  he  generally  follows  the  loudest  voice  and  the 
toughest  lung3.  It  is  true  that  James  Woodford  is  of  the 
Lovett  faction  rather  than  the  O'Connor  faction,  that  he  utterly 
detests  and  abjures  physical  force,  and  so  on.  But  what  Mr.  Solly 
has  not  made  him  show  is  that  he  had  any  reason  to  he  a  Chartist 
at  all.  Throughout  the  book  there  are  vague  allusions  to  tyranny ; 
hut  it  is  not  observable  that  Mr.  Woodford  suffered  any.  He 

*  James  Woodford,  Carpenter  and  Chartist.  By  Ilenry  Solly.  2  vola. 
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■was  once  wrongfully  imprisoned.  But  this  was  the  result  of  an 
abominable  plot  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  own  order  who  were 
jealous  of  him,  and  the  hated  aristocrats  were  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  He  was  dismissed  from  some  work  because  he  was  a 
Chartist ;  but  be  got  plenty  more  at  once,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  tolerably  prosperous  person  from  his  boyhood  when  he  came  to 
London  as  an  apprentice  to  his  middle  age,  when  we  leave  him 
a  builder  with  hundreds  of  workmen — let  us  hope  not  a 
jerry  builder.  If  he  has  no  wrongs,  neither  have  his  friends. 
Alton  Loclce  did,  indeed,  indicate  in  the  sufferings  of  the  tailors 
a  vera  causa  for  disaffection.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Woodford, 
all  his  own  associates  could  always  got  plenty  of  work  at  fail- 
wages  whenever  they  chose  to  keep  sober,  which  in  very  many  in¬ 
stances  they  do  not  choose.  The  ravings  and  denunciations  of 
Mr.  David  Roberts,  Woodford's  friend,  and  the  violent  Chartist  of 
the  book,  as  Woodford  is  the  moderate,  become,  therefore,  not 
merely  unsympathetic,  but  unintelligible.  The  fury  iu  the  words 
is  perceivable  enough,  but  the  words  are  meaningless.  The  few 
passages  of  actual  historical  sketch  are  by  a  curious  irony  much 
the  best,  and  those  of  the  Newport  riot,  the  Kennington  Common 
meeting,  and  the  Orange  Street  conspiracy  (the  last  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  mixed  up  with  fictitious  matters)  show  that,  if  Mr.  Solly  had 
condescended  to  do  what  he  was  asked,  something  of  not  incon¬ 
siderable  value  might  have  resulted.  But  the  unwillingness  of 
persons  who  take  their  pens  in  hand  to  comply  with  the  beseech¬ 
ing  demands  of  their  critics,  and  iu  cases  where  they  are  not  great 
writers  to  content  themselves  with  telling  what  they  know,  is 
sufficiently  notorious  already. 

There  is,  as  has  been  hinted,  very  little  to  cay  about  the  story. 
James  Woodford  and  David  Roberts  are  natives  of  the  same 
village,  work  at  the  same  trade,  and,  as  we  have  said,  have  the 
same  political  views,  though  the  Chartist  disease  is  taken  by  one 
in  the  mild  form  and  by  the  other  in  the  virulent.  They  are  also 
both  in  love  with  the  same  girl,  though  Woodford,  finding  he  has 
no  chance,  early  draws  off'  and  acts  the  part  of  disinterested  friend. 
The  girl  is  a  good  girl  with  a  bad  temper ;  but  there  is  a  bad 
girl  with  a  good  temper,  who  attempts  to  ensnare  David,  and  is  a 
causa  malorum.  Unluckily,  as  all  readers  of  an  extraordinary 
book,  which  Mr.  Solly  published  seven  or  eight  yearn  ago,  are 
aware,  the  author  considers  himself  to  be  not  merely  an  authority 
about  working  men,  but  an  authority  about  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make  James  Woodford  in  his 
introduction  pay  a  special  compliment  to  his  friend  the  editors 
polishing  up  of  his  work  in  regard  to  “  all  about  the  women.” 
James  Woodford  does  not  give  quite  such  remarkable  evidences  of 
Mr.  Solly’s  notions  about  women  and  men  and  men  and  womeu  as 
Gerald  and  his  Friend  the  Doctor,  but  it  exhibits  him  once  more 
as  one  of  the  amiable  and  well-intentioned,  but  unsavoury,  re¬ 
formers  who  see  all  things  in  social  evils. 

The  subject  of  the  book  prevents  a  very  great  indulgence  in  the 
treatment  of  this  subject;  but  Mr.  Solly  has  made  the  most  of  his 
opportunities.  lie  has  introduced  what  may,  perhaps,  be  called 
with  an  excusable  indulgence,  in  the  language  of  burlesque,  a  fine 
old  crusted  seducer.  Mr.  Haughton  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Solly  evidently 
shares  the  idea,  consecrated  by  many  ages  of  melodrama,  that  the 
Universities  are  nurseries  of  vice)  makes  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
Maggie  Thatcher,  the  virtuous  heroine  ;  a  too  successful  one  upon 
Kitty  Barber,  her  flighty  young  rival.  The  catastrophe  of  the 
book  itself  is  of  such  an  exquisite  unreasonableness  and  improba¬ 
bility',  that  we  really  think  it  must  have  actually  occurred.  David 
Roberts,  the  physical-force  Chartist,  is  but  a  weak  young  man. 
He  has  been  present  at  the  Orange  Street  headquarters  in  company 
with  the  respectable  Mr.  Cuffey  and  the  patriotic  Mr.  Fussell. 
lie  leaves  that  focus  of  conspiracy  at  a  certain  time  unconscious 
that  a  policeman  (whom  he  has  offended)  and  a  spy  have  detected 
the  meeting,  and  that  it  is  cerne.  On  the  way  home  he  meets 
Kitty  Barber  at  or  near  the  Cythera  (the  expression  is  Charles 
Lamb’s,  not  ours),  on  Primrose  Hill.  That  young  woman  is  effu¬ 
sive,  and  prevailing  on  the  weak  David  to  embrace  her,  suggests 
that  he  should  escort  her  to  her  respectable  home.  Thereon 
appears  Mephistopheles  Ilaughton  and  gibes,  though  David  is 
proof  against  the  last  temptation.  Meanwhile,  the  minions  of 
the  law  have  effected  the  capture  of  the  friends  of  freedom  in 
Orange  Street,  and  though  Roberts  is  not  caught,  the  police¬ 
man  swears  that  he  was  present  at  a  certain  time.  He 
could  clear  himself  by  calling  Kitty  and  Haughton  to  prove 
an  alibi;  but  he  will  not,  because  this  would  excite  his 
wife’s  suspicions  as  to  his  relations  with  Miss  Barber,  and  would 
make  her  unhappy.  Result,  transportation.  Things  come  right, 
as  it  happens,  owing  to  the  benevolence  of  Sir  George  Grey,  who 
is  fortunately  alive  to  be  gratified  by  Mr.  Solly’s  high  opinion  of 
him.  But  the  curious  piece  of  perverted  knight-errantry  by  which 
a  working-man  prefers  to  beggar  and  disgrace  his  wife  and 
family  rather  than  risk  a  jealous  scene,  in  which  he  could  clear 
himself,  suggests,  either  that  Mr.  David  Roberts  was  a  very 
chivalrous  person  indeed,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  he  was 
horribly  afraid  of  his  wife,  and  not  sorry  that  “  seas  between 
them  braid  should  roll.” 

We  have  said  enough  of  Mr.  Solly’s  book.  It  is  not  too  late 
for  him  even  now  to  take  Mr.  Seeley’s  good  advice,  and  to  write  a 
sober  history  of  the  Chartist  movement,  especially  the  curious  in¬ 
cidents  of  its  agony  in  ’48,  without  any  James  Woodfords  or 
David  Robertses,  and  without  any  digressions  tending  to  show  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  female  sex,  virtuous 
and  unvirtuous.  Such  a  book  would,  we  repeat,  have  value ;  and 
the  persons  who,  from  their  own  knowledge,  could  write  it  are 


becoming  very  few.  Mr.  Solly’s  judgment,  indeed,  and  his  poli¬ 
tical  grasp  are  more  than  dubious.  His  acceptance  of  the  inge¬ 
nious  theory  that  “Somerville  the  soldier’’  carried  the  Reform 
Bill  will  hardly  be  endorsed  by  those  who  have  read  Somerville’s 
own  book.  His  remark — put  in  the  mouth,  of  course,  of  Mr. 
Woodford — that  “I’ve  learnt  that  there  were  noblemen,  baronets, 
M.P.’s,  great  merchants,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  who  were 
ruined  socially  or  politically,  who  were  sent  to  prison  or  into  the 
Gazette,  or  were  driven  out  of  the  country  because  they  stood  up 
against  the  Tory  tyrants  of  the  day,”  shows  a  very  remarkable 
power  of  looking  at  things  through  coloured  spectacles.  But  appa¬ 
rently  he  knows  the  facts  of  Chartism,  and  he  might  tell  them. 
In  James  Woodford  he  has  attempted,  not  facts,  but  literature,  and 
has  failed. 


FREEMAN’S  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.* 

HISTORICAL  geography  is  among  the  subjects  which  .Mr. 

Freeman  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  No  one  has  done  so 
much  as  he  in  emancipating  our  minds  from  what  he  himself  has 
somewhere  called  “  bondage  to  the  modern  map.”  Even  the  most 
unenlightened  Philistine,  in  whose  ideas  our  historian  is  chiefly 
connected  with  an  eccentric  method  of  spelling  the  names  of  the 
“Saxon”  kings,  has  also  some  hazy  idea  that  Mr.  Freeman  is 
further  characterized  by  an  insuperable  repugnance  to  call  Gaul 
France,  or  France  Gaul.  And  many  doubtless  have  derived  their 
first  clear  notion  of  what  historical  geography  really  is  from  a 
passage  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  first  volume  of  Historical 
Essays.  In  connexion  with  the  present  work  we  may  not  inaptly 
quote  Mr.  Freeman’s  own  description  of  the  way  in  which  his¬ 
torical  geography  was  ordinarily  taught,  or  rather  not  taught, 
about  twenty  years  ago  : — “  People  are  set  to  read  the  history  of 
the  world  with  tw-o  sets  of  maps.  One  is  to  serve  from  Adam  to 
Theodoric  or  to  Charles  the  Fifth — we  are  not  quite  sure  which  ; 
the  other,  from  Theodoric  or  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  year  i860. 
They  sit  down  to  read  about  John  and  Philip  Augustus  either  with 
a  map  of  Roman  Gaul  or  with  a  map  of  Napoleonic  France.” 
{Historical  Essays,  p.  163).  It  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Freeman  himself  that  we  have  improved  upon  this 
state  of  things,  and  that  historical  maps  of  some  kind  or  other- 
have  come  to  be  considered  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  history.  Still 
there  was  ample  room  remaining  for  such  a  work  as  the  present 
one,  which  will  suppty  wants  which  have  long  been  felt.  Mr. 
Freeman  is  careful  to  disclaim  any  attempt  to  enter  into  compe¬ 
tition  “  either  with  such  an  elaborate  collection  as  that  of  Spruner- 
Menke,  or  even  with  collections  much  less  elaborate  than  that  ”  -y 
and  he  almost  regrets  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  bind  his 
maps  in  a  volume  by  themselves,  “  because  this  looks  as  if  they 
made  some  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  historical  atlas.” 
From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  convenience,  however,  there 
can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that  his  publishers  have  judged  rightly 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Freeman  here  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  modest. 
The  maps  are  not  large,  their  utmost  extent  being  that  of  a 
double  page  of  an  octavo  volume  ;  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  do 
more  than,  as  their  author  says,  “  illustrate  changes  of  boundary 
in  a  general  way.”  But  within  their  assigned  limits  thej'  form  a 
complete  and  elaborate  historical  atlas,  from  the  days  of  Homeric 
Greece  to  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Li  lie  English  maps  in 
general,  they  strike  us  as  somewhat  rough  and  inferior  in  execu¬ 
tion  to  foreign,  or  at  least  to  German,  work;  but  this  is  a  matter 
for  which  the  author  is  not  responsible. 

That  the  text  is  full  of  concentrated  learning  we  need  hardly 
say.  To  speak  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  wide  range  of  knowledge,  his 
thoroughness,  his  accuracy,  his  care  for  every  detail,  seems 
superfluous.  We  need  not  repeat  how  valuable  the  work  will 
be  alike  to  students  and  to  politicians ;  but  we  may  say  that  we 
trust  it  may  help  some  people  towards  a  better  understanding  of 
Mr.  Freeman’s  previous  labours.  Those  who  have  once  grasped  the 
difference  between  historical  and  physical  geography,  and  between 
political  and  geographical  nomenclature,  will  also  grasp  the  true 
meauing  of  much  in  Mr.  Freeman’s  works  which  the  ignorant  or 
the  superficially  educated  contemn  as  pedantic  trifling.  Even, 
those  “quaint  little  peculiarities  of  spelling  and  nomenclature,” 
which,  we  have  lately  been  told,  “  mean  so  much  to  Mr.  Freeman 
and  so  little  to  the  rest  of  the  world,”  may  come  to  be  rightly 
appreciated.  To  the  accurately  trained  mind  some  of  them  at 
least  mean  as  much  as  they  do  to  Mr.  Freeman. 

In  his  first  paragraph  the  author  defines  what  historical  geo¬ 
graphy  is : — 

The  work  which  we  have  now  before  us  is  to  trace  out  the  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory  which  the  different  states  and  nations  of  Europe  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  lands  have  held  at  different  times  in  the  world’s  history,  to  mark  the 
different  boundaries  which  the  same  country  has  had,  and  the  different 
meanings  in  which  the  same  name  has  been  used.  It  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  carefully  to  make  these  distinctions,  because  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
facts  of  history  are  often  caused  through  men  thinking  and  speaking  as  if 
the  names  of  different  countries,  say  for  instance  England,  France,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Austria,  have  always  meant  exactly  the  same  extent  of  territory. 
Historical  geography,  in  this  sense,  differs  from  physical  geography  which 
regards  the  natural  features  of  the  earth’s  surface.  It  differs  also  from 
studies  like  ethnology  and  comparative  philology,  which  have  to  do  directly 
with  the  differences  between  one  nation  and  another,  with  their  movements 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and  with  the  relations  to  be  found 
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among  the  languages  spoken  by  them.  But,  though  it  is  distinct  from  these 
studies,  it  makes  much  use  of  them.  For  the  physical  geography  of  a 
■country  always  has  a  great  effect  upon  its  political  history,  and  the  disper¬ 
sions  and  movements  of  different  nations  are  exactly  those  parts  of  history 
Which  have  most  to  do  witli  fixing  the  names  and  the  boundaries  of  different 
countries  at  different  times. 

For  eloquence  and  picturesqueness  there  is,  of  course,  hardly 
room  or  opportunity  in  a  work  of  this  technical  kind,  and  one 
which,  though  it  cannot  he  described  as  a  small  book,  has,  by 
reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  to  be  written  with  the 
utmost  compression.  Clearness,  decision,  precision,  are  the 
qualities  which  we  look  for  and  find  here.  Yet  here  and  there 
the  author  is  able  to  rise  into  eloquence,  as  in  the  concluding 
summary,  which,  though  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  more  ambitious  style.  The  theme 
is  one  with  which  he  has  made  us  familiar — the  undying  power  of 
Rome  and  of  Christianity,  “  the  two  influences  which,  mingling 
into  one,  have  made  Europe  all  that  it  has  been.” 

The  whole  of  European  history  is  embodied  in  the  formula  which  couples 
together  the  “  rule  of  Christ  and  Caesar  ”  ;  and  that  joint  rule  still  goes  on, 
in  the  shape  of  moral  influence,  wherever  the  tongues  and  the  culture  of 
Europe  win  new  realms  for  themselves  in  the  continents  of  the  western  or 
in  the  islands  of  the  southern  Ocean. 

The  chapters  relating  to  our  own  island  are  sure  to  be  read  with 
interest,  even  though  the  historical  geographer  has  here  no  large 
field  to  work  in.  Britain  “  being  an  island,  was  secured  against 
the  constant  fluctuations  of  its  external  boundary  to  which  Con¬ 
tinental  states  lie  open  ”  ;  and,  at  any  rate  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury  onwards,  there  has  been  singularly  little  change  within  it : — 

The  boundaries  of  England  towards  Scotland  and  Wales  changed  much 
less  than  might  have  been  looked  for  during  ages  of  such  endless  warfare. 
Even  the  lesser  divisions  within  the  English  kingdom  have  been  singularly 
lasting.  The  land,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  mapped  out  afresh  since  the 
tenth  century.  While  a  map  of  France  or  Germany  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  or  even  in  the  eighteenth,  is  useless  for  immediate  practical  objects,  a 
map  of  England  in  the  days  of  Domesday  practically  differs  not  at  all  from 
a  map  of  England  now. 

But  the  sections  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
•of  Scotland — a  matter  upon  which  people  in  general  are,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  still  very 
hazy — and  that  upon  the  formation  of  the  modern  English 
.shires,  are  of  great  value  and  interest,  trifling  though  our 
small  fluctuations  of  boundaries  may  appear  when  compared 
to  the  changes  in  Continental  States.  We  observe  that  in  a 
note  on  the  Principality  of  Wales,  Mr.  Freeman  says,  “  The 
first  English  prince,  afterwards  Edward  the  Second,  was  not  his 
father’s  eldest  son  at  the  time  of  his  creation.”  This  seems  a  literal 
acceptance  of  the  famous  tradition  preserved  by  Stow.  The  date 
usually  assigned  for  the  formal  creation,  and  accepted  by  Canon 
Stubbs,  and  by  the  careful  and  trustworthy  compiler  of  the  Annals 
of  England ,  is  1301,  when  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  for  some 
years  been  heir-apparent. 

Besides  these  English  sections,  the  chapters  bearing  on  the 
Eastern  question  cannot  fail  to  find  students  at  the  present 
moment.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  expression  of 
strong  partisan  views  on  questions  of  contemporary  politics 
should  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  work  intended  for  students. 
But  to  the  casual  reader  there  will  be  some  interest  in  noting 
the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Freeman  more  or  less  openly  reveals 
his  own  feelings,  as  in  the  attack  on  the  “  anachronism  ”  of 
the  Austrian  power,  or  in  his  implied  regret  at  the  disappearance 
of  the  name  of  Sicily  from  the  European  map — “  The  island  of 
Hieron  and  Roger  has  sunk  to  form  seven  provinces  of  a  prince 
who  has  not  deigned  to  take  the  crown  or  the  title  of  that 
illustrious  realm.”  Then  we  have  the  expressive  division  of  Bul¬ 
garia  into  “  free,”  “  half-free,”  and  “  enslaved  ”  ;  the  sneer  at  “  the 
diplomatic  name  of  Eastern  Rounielia  ” — which  is  “  northern 
Roumelia,  according  to  the  compass  ” — and  at  “  ‘  administrative 
autonomy,’  a  half-way  house,  it  would  seem,  between  bondage  and 
freedom  ” ;  the  cry  of  sorrow  over  “  the  old  Macedonian  land,” 
where  Greek  and  Bulgarian  alike  are  handed  over  “  to  the  un¬ 
covenanted  mercies  of  the  Turk.” 

We  need  not  say  that  the  heroism  of  the  Montenegrins  and  their 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  “  Western  diplomacy”  are  prominently  set 
forth.  Of  three  havens  won  by  Montenegro  in  the  war,  “  Austria 
has  been  allowed  to  filch  Spizza,  as  she  had  before  filched  Ragusa 
andCattaro”;  and,  though  Antivari  has  been  left  to  those  who 
had  won  it,  it  is  “  under  such  restrictions  as  armed  wrong  knows 
bow  to  impose  on  the  weaker  power  of  right.”  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  political  change 
in  those  regions.  In  the  text  Mr.  Freeman  speaks  of  the  first  of 
his  three  havens,  Dulcigno,  as  “  given  back  to  the  Turk  ” ;  in  his 
final  “  Additions  and  Corrections  ”  he  has  to  note  its  restoration 
to  Montenegro.  Of  all  Christian  States  Austria  is  throughout 
the  one  which  comes  in  for  the  hardest  treatment  at  the  hands 
■of  Mr.  Freeman,  who  has  both  public  and  private  grievances 
against  her — for  any  possible  deficiencies  in  his  maps  of  Dal¬ 
matia  are  laid  to  the  charge  of  “  the  Imperial,  Royal,  and 
Apostolic  post-office,”  which,  it  seems,  lost  or  confiscated  a  set 
of  manuscript  maps  sent  to  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  for  his  sug¬ 
gestions.  “  If,  therefore,”  observes  Mr.  Freeman,  “  the  revolu¬ 
tions  of  Dalmatian  geography  are  less  accurately  marked  in  this 
•book  than  they  should  be,  the  fault  is  not  mine.”  On  another 
point — the  proper  system  of  spelling  Slavonic  names — Mr.  Free¬ 
man  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  multitude  of  advisers.  “  I 
•consulted,”  he  says  with  grave  humour,  “  several  Slavonic  scholars. 
Each  gave  me  advice,  and  each  supported  his  own  advice  by  argu¬ 


ments  which  I  should  have  thought  unanswerable,  if  I  had  not 
seen  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  wholly  different  advice  given 
me  by  the  others.”  We  take  this  quotation  from  the  preface,  in 
which  the  author  admits  the  reader  to  his  confidence,  avowing, 
what  might  perhaps  have  been  discovered  from  internal  evidence, 
that  the  book  is  not  “  the  result  of  one  continuous  effort,”  and  that 
the  early  part  of  it  was  printed  some  years  ago.  The  completion 
has  been  “  delayed  by  a  crowd  of  causes,  by  a  temporary  loss  of 
strength,  by  enforced  absence  from  England,  by  other  occupations 
and  interruptions  of  various  kinds.”  It  is  inevitable  that,  as  a 
work  of  art,  the  book  should  thereby  have  sustained  some  injury. 
But,  for  practical  purposes,  the  author’s  care  in  supplying  addi¬ 
tional  notes  and  corrections,  and  in  calling  attention  to  the  places 
where  “  later  lights  have  led  to  some  changes  of  view  or  expres¬ 
sion,”  render  the  defect  of  but  little  importance.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  frankness  with  which  he  observes  upon  one 
passage,  “  When  I  wrote  this,  I  had  not  taken  in  the  true  history 
of  the  Rouman  people.”  In  a  second  edition  we  shall  trust  to  see 
these  “  later  lights  ”  incorporated  in  the  text.  But  altogether  this 
long-promised  and  long-expected  work  is  worthy  of  its  author, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  ah  students  of  history  and  politics. 


SPORT  AND  MILITARY  LIFE  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.* 

T  is  not  very  clear  why,  if  this  journal  was  to  be  published  at 
all,  it  was  not  published  by  the  author  during  his  lifetime.  He 
lived  in  England  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  retirement  from 
active  service,  and  must  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
recasting  and  expanding  his  notes.  Yet,  if  the  thing  had  to  be 
done,  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  much  fault  with  Colonel  Malleson 
for  the  way  in  which  he  has  done  it.  Colonel  Fraser  came  of  a  good 
Scotch  family,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  preface  by  the 
editor.  There  is  in  one  passage  some  unaccountable  muddle  in 
dates,  for  an  ancestor  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  is  said  to 
have  had  a  grandson  born  in  1 777,  and  to  have  been  born  himself 
in  1810.  We  may  charitably  suppose  that  1710  was  intended. 
The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  is  the  son  of  the  George  Fraser 
born  in  1 777.  He  seems  to  have  been  active,  healthy,  and  strong ; 
an  ardent  sportsman,  ready  to  turn  out  for  the  pursuit  of  any 
game  from  the  quail  and  the  snipe  to  the  tiger  and  the  bison ; 
and  capable  of  doing  good  service  to  the  State,  not  perhaps 
in  high  diplomatic  situations,  but  in  recruiting,  organizing  levies, 
and  transporting  men  and  horses  for  duty  in  the  Crimea.  One 
tiresome  feature  in  the  journal  is  the  almost  invariable  use  of 
asterisks  which  serve  no  purpose  but  to  irritate.  A  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  events  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
has  enabled  us  to  supply  several  of  the  real  names  of  men  and 
places.  Colonel  W.,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  distur¬ 
bances  in  Kolapore  and  Sawantwarri  in  1844-45,  13  Colonel 
Wallace.  Messrs.  R.  and  W.,  alluded  to  very  needlessly  in  a 
foolish  story  about  Khutput  at  Baroda,  are  Mr.  Lestock  Reid  and 
the  late  Sir  J.  P.  Willoughby.  Mr.  B.,of  Khandesh,  is  Mr.  Boyd, 
the  Collector  of  that  district,  who  afterwards  died  as  Resident  at 
Baroda.  M.  is  evidently  intended  for  the  station  of  Mulligaum ; 
and  we  could  multiply  instances  of  what  appear  to  us  needless 
scruples  about  events  that  occurred  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

A  great  deal  of  the  journal  is  made  up  of  life  in  cantonments, 
stories  at  mess,  exposure  to  heat  and  rain,  and  mishaps  to  com¬ 
panions  and  subordinates.  This  excellent  colonel’s  experiences 
are  occasionally  more  full  of  force  and  significance  than  of 
grammar.  His  education  at  Harrow,  though  cut  short  prema¬ 
turely,  might  have  taught  him  that  feres  natures  is  not  the  Latin 
equivalent  for  a  wild  beast,  and  generally  his  diction  reminds 
us  of  one  of  Thackeray’s  Heavies.  But  the  style  is  free 
from  humbug  and  affectation  ;  none  of  the  stories  are  incredible  ; 
and  there  are  some  odd  revelations  about  life  in  cadet’s 
quarters  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  which  remind  us  either  that 
promising  careers  were  cut  short  by  drink  and  duelling,  or  else 
that  men  of  weak  constitutions  and  weaker  principles  speedily 
succumbed  to  climate  and  excesses.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  about 
the  early  exploits  of  Outram  confirm  the  opinion  of  that  gallant 
officer  held  by  his  contemporaries  and  given  in  his  elaborate 
biography.  But  why  could  they  not  have  been  imparted  to  Sir 
F.  Goldsmid  when  he  was  writing  Outram’s  life  ?  His  determi¬ 
nation  to  succeed,  and  refusal  to  be  beaten  by  any  obstacles,  his 
fiery  and  impetuous  but  chivalrous  and  candid  nature,  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  one  or  two  anecdotes  worth  remembering.  Colonel 
Fraser  and  his  companions  had  toiled  all  day  over  rough  ground, 
cut  up  by  ravines  and  covered  with  jungle,  after  a  tiger,  and  had 
given  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  Outram  persevered  and  brought  home 
the  animal  late  in  the  evening.  A  companion,  who  is  set  down  as 
T.,  got  mauled  by  a  she-bear  which  he  had  attempted,  in  defiance 
of  scriptural  warning,  to  rob  of  her  cubs.  The  others  were  afraid 
to  use  their  guns,  but  Outram  threw  himself  on  the  enraged 
animal  and  despatched  her  with  along  hunting  knife.  A  favourite 
Shikari  of  Outram’s  was  terribly  injured  by  a  tiger  and  died  the 
same  evening.  Outram  taxed  a  brother  officer  with  having  caused 
the  catastrophe  by  neglect  of  orders  and  desertion  of  his  post ; 
words  rose  high,  defiances  were  exchanged,  and  we  were  relieved 

*  Records  o  f  Sport  and  Military  Life  in  Western  India.  By  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  G.  Fraser,  xst  Bombay  Fusiliers,  and  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Indian  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I. 
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to  find  that  the  only  other  victim  on  the  expedition  was  the 
tiger  itself.  In  connexion  with  this  event  we  are  informed  that 
female  elephants  are  hardly  ever  used  for  this  sport  in  Bombay. 
Colonel  Fraser  was  astonished  at  the  docility  of  the  Bengali 
females  that  had  joined  his  party  from  the  large  station  of  Mhow  or 
Mao  as  it  is  now  spelt.  Females  have  no  tusks,  but  they  use 
their  legs  and  trunks  with  telling  effect,  and  their  docility  and 
gentleness  are  on  a  par  with  tbeir  bravery.  One  of  the  best 
elephants  we  ever  rode,  equally  able  to  withstand  a  roaring  tiger 
or  a  charging  buffalo,  was  a  female,  the  property  of  a  planter,  and 
seventy  years  old.  As  a  contrast  to  a  fierce  tiger  that  charged  the 
line  repeatedly  till  he  fell  dead,  we  have  an  odd  story  of  a  large 
and  almost  inoffensive  beast  of  the  same  kind,  that  was  slain  close 
to  a  dung-heap  at  the  back  of  a  hut ;  the  villagers,  for  some  mys¬ 
terious  reason,  denying  to  the  last  all  knowledge  of  its  existence. 
Readers  must  be,  however,  warned  against  believing  that  this 
animal,  or  any  other  tiger,  ever  measured  in  life  twelve  feet  two 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  skin, 
it  is  well  known,  stretches  after  it  is  taken  off-  by  the  chamars. 
Captain  Baldwin,  in  his  capital  account  of  the  Large  and  Small 
Game  of  Bengal,  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had  never  seen  an 

authentic  account  ”  of  a  tiger  that  “  measured  more  than  ten  feet 
and  two  or  three  inches.”  This  measurement  is  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Jerdon,  who  wholly  disbelieves  in  tigers  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet 
in  length. 

A  fever  caught  while  snipe  shooting  in  a  malarious  locality  sent 
our  Colonel  home  at  once.  After  a  two  years’  furlough  he  re¬ 
turned  with  a  wife.  But  he  prudently  does  not  intrude  his 
domestic  affairs  on  the  public ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that, 
though  his  married  life  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one,  his 
fondness  for  tents,  tigers,  and  elephants  never  abated.  lie  shot  a 
panther  inside  a  pan  garden,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  bed  of 
raspberry  bushes,  if  they  were  only  covered  with  matting  at  the 
sides  and  the  top.  This  exploit  was  by  no  means  unattended 
with  danger.  It  is  significant  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  forty 
years  ago  that  as  much  space  is  given  to  the  above  incident  as  to 
the  account  of  a  duel  which  is  told  by  the  survivor  of  the 
principals  to  a  party  of  officers  assembled  in  a  bungalow  after 
morning  parade.  Of  course  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case ;  and  it 
is  some  consolation  to  know  that  though  the  principals  and 
seconds  were  tried  and  acquitted  by  an  irreproachable  British  j  ury 
in  the  old  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  the  deceased  officer  was  the 
offender  and  did  his  best  to  shoot  the  man  whom  he  had  insulted. 
Still,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  assent  to  Colonel  Fraser’s  sweep¬ 
ing  maxim  that  the  “  abolition  ”  of  duelling  is  a  “  blunder.” 
Equally  belonging  to  the  past  is,  we  should  hope,  a  very  rude  re¬ 
mark  made  by  an  old  sea  captain  to  a  party  of  French  naval  offi¬ 
cers  on  board  their  own  frigate  L’Artemise.  Luckily  the  meaning 
of  the  words  and  the  action  was  misinterpreted  by  M.  Le  Com¬ 
mandant,  and  we  agree  with  Colonel  Fraser  in  terming  the  remark 
a  cowardly  insult.  But  this  happened  before  the  Crimean  war, 
and  the  renewed  good  understanding  and  time  of  which  the  cotem- 
porarv  poet  wrote : — 

O!  battle  friends !  0!  brothers 
Across  the  chalky  strait, 

O  !  never  more  between  us 
Be  spoken  word  of  hate : 

By  treaties  and  fair  promise 
The  States  are  now  allied  ; 

But  this,  the  nation’s  compact, 

At  Inkerman  was  tried. 

The  author  was  present  at  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Aden 
in  1 839.  This  was  effected  by  a  frigate  and  a  gun-brig  of  the  Royal 
navy,  aided  by  a  schooner  and  a  sloop  of  war  of  the  Indian  navy. 
A  one-sided  account  is  given  in  this  book  of  our  previous  relations 
with  the  Sultan  of  Lahej,  who  is  called  the  Sultan  of  Aden,  and 
our  Political  Agent  is  represented  as  getting  up  a  collision  with 
the  natives.  The  truth  is,  that  Captain  Haines — for  it  is  absurd  to 
pretend  that  the  letter  II.  conceals  anything — had  been  instructed 
to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  station.  Wrecked  crews  had 
been  plundered  and  barbarously  treated,  and  the  Sultan  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  cede  Aden  as  a  coaling  depot,  receiving  an  annual  pay¬ 
ment  of  8,700  crowns.  While  negotiations  were  still  proceeding, 
the  Sultan  refused  delivery  of  some  plundered  property,  and 
actually  got  up  a  plot  to  seize  our  Agent.  After  the 
capture  of  the  place  the  British  Government  was  inclined  to 
behave  most  liberally  to  the  Sultan  and  other  chiefs.  And 
to  this  day,  after  violations  of  the  agreement  and  fruitless 
attempts  to  retake  from  us  the  rock  and  harbour,  considerable 
sums  are  still  paid  annually  to  the  Sultan  and  to  all  sorts  of  chiefs, 
Foodhelees,  Abdalees,  Akrabees,  Ilooshabees,  and  Faff’aees.  An 
editor  of  the  ample  knowledge  and  resources  of  Colonel  Malle- 
son  should  not  have  allowed  the  hasty  remarks  of  a  sporting 
colonel  to  pass  without  addition  and  correction.  To  say  the  truth, 
Colonel  Fraser’s  political  sagacity  hardly  seems  on  a  par  with  his 
woodmanscraft.  lie  makes  out  that  what  most  statesmen  and 
writers  have  agreed  to  call  a  Sepoy  mutiny  was  nothing  else  than 
the  rising  of  a  suffering  people  against  oppression  and  the 
“  writhings  of  a  subdued  race.”  A  brief  and  sufficient  answer  to 
this  random  remark  is  that,  if  many  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
had  really  risen  against  us  with  a  clod  in  each  hand  in  aid  of  the 
Sepoys,  we  should,  as  a  native  gentleman  long  ago  remarked  to  an 
Indian  official,  have  been  left  buried  under  a  huge  mound  of  earth. 
Colonel  Fraser  showed  much  more  tact  and  administrative  power 
when,  as  second  in  command  of  the  well-known  Poonnh  Horse,  he 
quelled  what  might  have  been  an  ugly  mutiny  of  the  troopers. 
These  men  complained  of  the  treatment  they  had  experienced  in  i 


the  first  Afghan  campaign,  and  refused  to  proceed  to  Aden.  But 
a  short  speech  from  the  author  settled  the  matter. 

The  author  served  in  Scinde  during  the  first  Sikh  campaign, 
and  we  can  quite  confirm  his  statements  as  to  the  feverish  expect¬ 
ation  aroused  in  that  province,  and,  indeed,  all  over  India,  after 
the  severe  actions  of  Moodki  and  Ferozshah.  There  really  was  a 
brief  time  in  which  it  was  thought  not  impossible  that  old  Sir  C. 
Napier,  with  some  22,000  men,  might  have  had  to  abandon  Scinde 
and  come  to  the  aid  of  Lord  Gough  and  Lord  Ilardinge.  Happily 
Sobraon  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  climate  of 
Scinde  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  though  the  author  admits  that  the 
sea  breezes  mitigate  the  heat  about  Ivurachee  and  Tatta.  There  are, 
however,  splended  crops  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  of  late  years 
the  rainfall  has  considerably  increased.  The  author  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  that  distressing  malady,  the  Scinde  boils.  How 
Colonel  Fraser  set  a  native’s  fractured  leg  with  splints,  and  found 
the  patient  perfectly  well  six  months  afterwards,  is  a  proof  of  his 
own  aptitude  and  of  the  extreme  docility  of  a  Hindu  or  Mussul¬ 
man  under  suffering.  The  famous  tank  called  Maggar  Pir — not 
Maggurpur,  as  in  the  text — has  been  often  described.  Huge  alli¬ 
gators  here  are  considered  sacred  and  come  to  be  fed  at  the  call 
of  Faquirs  and  others.  A  woman  with  a  beard,  at  the  same 
place,  the  wife  of  a  goatherd,  was  a  novelty,  and  reminds  us  of  tho 
hairy  woman  seen  in  Burmah  after  our  first  campaign  there,  in 
1826.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  account  of  an  indigenous  litho- 
tomist,  who  performed  his  operations  successfully  with  a  sixpenny 
knife  and  carried  the  extracted  stones  about  in  a  bag.  We  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story,  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  at  the  time  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  station.  An 
American  trip  pleasantly  varies  the  Indian  experiences.  The 
author  avoided  Delmonico's  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  respect¬ 
able  hotel,  where  his  linen,  to  his  astonishment,  was  washed, 
dried,  and  ironed  for  him  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  hours.  He 
also  saw  several  specimens — favourable  and  unfavourable — of  our 
American  cousins,  was  tossed  about  on  Lake  Erie,  and  nearly 
drowned  on  his  return  voyage  to  England.  The  author  only  ex¬ 
presses  a  feeling  shared  by  many  Anglo-Indians  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  war  when  he  says  that  “  to  us  in  India  the  idea  of  an 
army  sick  and  starving,  within  six  miles  of  shipping  filled  with 
every  kind  of  supplies,  for  want  of  a  road,  seemed  simply  incom¬ 
prehensible.”  There  were  several  officers,  civil  and  military,  who 
would  have  been  quite  prepared  to  make  the  communication  by  im¬ 
porting  labour  from  Constantinople,  housing  the  workmen  on  board 
a  large  ship  in  Balaclava  Harbour,  and  starting  from  that  place 
every  day  to  lay  down  the  road,  for  which  there  was  plenty  of 
rough  material.  But  that  they  were  not  thought  of  is  no  wonder, 
seeing  that  Colonel  Fraser  himself  offered  to  supply  any  amount 
of  grain  and  forage  from  Egypt,  and  waited  three  months  before 
he  got  a  stereotyped  answer.  Indeed,  these  notices  of  public 
events,  honestly  recorded  at  the  time,  are  more  valuable  than 
stories  of  man-eating  tigers  and  deer  that  went  several  hundred 
yards  with  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  thorax  or  the  heart. 
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AYUB  KHAN’S  VICTORY. 

HE  battle  of  Kareez-i-Atta  was  described  by  Air. 
Gladstone  as  an  important  engagement  as  far  as  the 
Candahar  country  was  concerned.  The  description  may, 
perhaps,  be  best  defined  as  a  polemical  limitation.  Until 
fuller  news  is  received  of  the  details  and  results  of  the 
battle,  it  will  be  impossible  exactly  to  estimate  its  effect 
on  Afghanistan,  on  India,  and  on  England.  But  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  so  far  as  the  news  yet  received  goes,  the  case  is 
as  follows.  Ayub,  having  already  beaten  the  English,  has 
now  beaten  the  nominee  of  England  who  was  supported 
by  English  money  and  material  of  war.  At  Kareez-i-Atta, 
as  at  Maiwand,  he  has  displayed,  or  his  advisers  have 
enabled  him  to  display,  capacity  and  courage  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  Candahar  troops,  as  was  always  ex¬ 
pected,  have  deserted  to  him ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  a  Kelat  regiment  has  followed  the  example. 
That  is  to  say,  not  merely  the  Duranees,  but  the  great 
Ghilzai  tribe,  may  be  expected  to  embrace  his  cause,  which 
•in  that  case  must  prove  successful.  The  theory  of  the 
present  Government  is  that  his  success  or  his  ill-success 
matters  nothing  to  us.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  Candahar  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  proceeded  to  explain,  with  some  vagueness 
of  geography,  there  is  a  large  Anglo-Indian  force.  That 
force  will  therefore  be  able  to  look  on,  and  the  native  tribes 
will  behold  it  looking  on,  while  the  conqueror  of  Maiwand, 
the  unpunished  murderer  of  Lieutenant  Maclean,  the 
prince  to  further  whose  expulsion  from  Herat  our  troops 
handed  over  Candahar  to  Abdurrahman,  occupies  Candahar 
itself  and  marches  on  Cabul.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  probable 
course  of  events.  At  present  there  is  no  need  to  comment 
any  further  on  it  than  by  saying  that  the  first  fruits  of 
the  evacuation  of  Candahar  have  ripened  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  that  an  abundant  crop  may  be  expected. 


ENGLAND  AND  TURKEY. 

MR.  COWEN  with  some  reason  deprecated,  in  the 
interest  of  Midhat  Pasha,  a  prolongation  of  a  debate 
on  the  judicial  proceedings  at  Constantinople.  The  less 
cautious  friends  of  the  prisoners  ought  to  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  Air.  Gladstone’s  statement  that  Lord  Dufferin 
had  been  instructed  to  use  in  their  favour  such  in¬ 
fluence  as  he  might  find  it  possible  to  exercise.  No 
diplomatist  may  be  more  implicitly  trusted  in  a  matter 
where  humanity  and  tact  are  equally  inquired.  It  would 
be  injudicious  to  inquire,  whether  the  Alinisters  believe 
in  the  innocence  of  AIidhat  or  in  the  suicide  of  Abdul 
Aziz.  Their  interference  in  any  legitimate  form  was 
justified  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  accused  persons, 
whether  or  not  they  are  guilty,  had  not  a  fair  trial.  The 
case  against  them  is  not  strengthened  by  the  later  reports 
of  confessions  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  some  of 
their  number.  Those  who  are  suspected  of  having  devised 
the  whole  story  of  the  murder  for  purposes  of  conspiracy 
may  also  be  supposed  to  have  forged  admissions  for  which, 
if  they  were  genuine,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  adequate 
motive.  According  to  one  story  AIidhat  Pasha  after  his 
conviction  attempted  to  open  his  veins  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
partly  because  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  chiefly  to  prove  that 
Abdul  Aziz  might  have  committed  suicide  with  a  similar 
instrument.  The  Sultan  is  said  to  have  remonstrated 


against  the  hasty  proceeding  of  an  alleged  criminal  whom 
his  judges,  possibly  at  his  own  instigation,  have  condemned 
to  death  for  murder.  The  whole  story  may  possibly  be 
true  ;  but  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  credible.  If  the 
Sultan  was  really  solicitousfor  the  preservation  of  AIidhat’s 
life,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  need  to 
trouble  themselves  about  his  safety.  It  was  at  least 
possible  that  they  might  injure  their  client  by  officious 
interference.  It  may  also  have  been  desirable  to  remember 
that  Air.  Gladstone  has  formerly  made  a  violent  attack  on 
AIidhat’s  character,  though  he  may  perhaps  not  believe 
him  to  be  guilty  of  murder.  The  Minister  who  dethroned 
a  Sultan  because  he  had  become  abjectly  subservient  to 
Russia,  and  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  subsequent 
war,  was  naturally  obnoxious  to  the  author  of  the  bag  and 
baggage  policy  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  incapable  of  wishing 
that  a  political  adversary  should  be  unjustly  punished 
as  an  assassin  and  regicide. 

The  Sultan  was  said  to  have  been  surprised  and  irritated 
by  the  report  of  the  feeling  which  the  late  State  trial  had 
produced  in  England  ;  but  he  seems  afterwards  to  have 
reconsidered  his  first  impression.  He  may  perhaps  have 
been  incapable  of  understanding  the  Western  prejudice 
against  interference  with  judges  during  a  trial  and  against 
suspected  subornation  of  perjury.  According  to  more  than 
one  newspaper  correspondent,  the  public  opinion  of  his 
own  subjects  is  favourable  to  the  Sultan.  Orthodox  Turks, 
it  is  said,  hold  that  the  dethronement  of  Abdul  Aziz, 
which  was  undoubtedly  effected  by  AIidhat  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  was  a  graver  crime  than  the  murder  of  which  they 
are  accused.  Punishment  on  a  fictitious  charge  of  guilt, 
incurred  by  an  act  which  might  not  furnish  a  convenient 
ground  of  accusation,  would  perhaps  not  be  repugnant  to 
an  Oriental  sense  of  justice.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
English  judges  were  often  consulted  by  the  Crown  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  prosecution,  though  few  of  them  would 
have  consented  to  receive  instructions  during  the  course  of 
a  trial.  In  the  present  instance  the  Sultan  was  the  real  as 
well  as  the  nominal  prosecutor,  and  an  acquittal  would  have 
been  universally  regarded  as  a  defeat.  Three  or  four  of  his 
most  formidable  subjects  have  received  a  stigma  which  will 
henceforth  exclude  them  from  official  employment,  although 
heavier  punishment  is  remitted.  If  any  of  the  humbler 
prisoners  are  eventually  executed,  the  Sultan’s  severity 
will  probably  have  been  caused  by  apprehension  of  per¬ 
sonal  violence  to  himself.  Notwithstanding  many  precedents 
to  the  contrary  in  Ottoman  history,  Abdul  Hamid  may, 
perhaps,  hope  to  create  an  impression  that  the  person  even 
of  a  dethroned  sovereign  is  inviolable.  After  his  active 
and  successful  efforts  to  secure  a  conviction,  he  can  scarcely 
account  for  the  lenity  which  has  been  practised  by  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners. 
Lord  Dufferin  must  have  needed  all  his  practised  skill  to 
intercede  to  good  purpose  for  the  life  of  Midhat.  It  would 
scarcely  have  been  prudent  to  argue  that  he  has  been  un¬ 
justly  condemned,  when  the  verdict  was  given  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  the  sovereign.  It  was 
also  impossible  to  contend  that  the  murder  of  the  Sultan’s 
kinsman  and  predecessor  was  a  venial  offence.  The  English 
Government  would  not  have  been  justified  in  interfering 
except  on  the  ground  that  the  accused  may  perhaps  be 
innocent ;  and  yet  a  direct  imputation  of  injustice  was 
calculated  to  defeat  its  purpose.  The  Turks  may,  perhaps, 
not  insist  on  tho  logical  dilemma.  A  European  Govern¬ 
ment  would  object  to  pardon  a  great  criminal  on  the 
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application  of  a  foreign  Power  ;  but  the  Sultan  has  thought 
it  expedient  to  oblige  a  Government  with  which  he  has 
complicated  relations.  The  banishment  of  all  the  prisoners 
of  high  rank  indicates  either  the  deference  of  the  Sultan 
to  the  representatives  of  the  English  Government,  or 
perhaps  his  disbelief  in  the  guilt  of  the  accused. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Lord  Dufferin  is  thus  far  in 
a  position  to  confirm  Mr.  Goschen’s  statement  that  the 
English  Government,  after  all  the  events  ‘of  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  still  possesses  greater  influence  in  Turkey 
than  any  of  its  competitors  or  allies.  Perhaps  Monte¬ 
negro  and  Dulcigno  have  been  forgotten ;  and  indeed  a 
judicious  Turkish  statesman  would  recognize  the  advantage 
which  his  country  has  derived  from  the  application  of 
European  pressure.  If,  nevertheless,  the  Naval  Demonstra¬ 
tion  has  increased  the  influence  of  England  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  the  result  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  fear  than  to 
love.  The  services  which  were  rendered  by  the  united 
Powers  to  both  parties  in  the  Greek  controversy  may 
perhaps  be  more  readily  appreciated.  It  was  equally  for 
the  interest  of  Greece  and  of  Turkey  that  the  settlement 
of  the  frontier  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  and  that  it  should  be  settled  by  self- 
appointed  arbitrators.  Gratitude  may  be  due  to  the  col¬ 
lective  body  of  Ambassadors  and  to  the  Governments 
which  they  represent ;  but  it  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious 
why  England,  which  inclined  throughout  to  favour  the 
Greek  claims,  should  be  preferred  to  Prance,  which  had 
suddenly  abandoned  the  Greek  cause,  or  to  Germany, 
which  took  the  lead  in  the  negotiations.  Since  that  time 
the  Prench  Government  has  wantonly  assumed  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  hostility  to  Turkey ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  a 
special  Envoy  has  been  despatched  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Paris  to  arrange  joint  action  between  France  and  Russia. 
It  is  understood  that  the  relations  of  Germany  and  Austria 
with  the  Sultan  are  at  present  friendly. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Lord  Duffekin’s  earliest  duty  will  be  to  promote  the 
long-promised  and  long-delayed  improvements  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Armenia.  In  this  enterprise  the  European 
Concert  will  be  of  no  avail.  The  English  Ambassador  will 
be  compelled  to  rely  on  arguments  which  may  not  be  so 
practically  effective  as  they  will  be  logically  conclusive. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  most  persuasive  of 
diplomatists  can  produce  a  conviction  which  the  state  of 
affairs  has  not  long  since  suggested.  In  the  greater  part 
of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  there  is  no  adequate  security 
for  life  and  property  ;  and  in  some  districts  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  are  exposed  without  defence  to  the  violence  of 
marauders.  Almost  all  the  predatory  tribes  are  Maho¬ 
metan,  though  many  of  their  victims  belong  to  the  same 
religion.  Notwithstanding  a  long  succession  of  disasters 
caused  by  misgovernment,  corrupt  Ministers  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  are  still  in  league  with  local  Governors,  who 
plunder  their  provinces  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
their  patrons.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  foreign  emissaries 
have  lately  been  especially  busy  in  Armenia  ;  but  civil  and 
military  officials  seem  to  be  occupied  in  preparing  the  way 
for  their  intrigues.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  oppressed  classes  have  long  re¬ 
garded  the  English  consular  agents  as  their  protectors,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  power  to  aid  them,  as  their  zealous  advo¬ 
cates.  It  would  seem  that  the  correction  of  the  prevailing 
anarchy  is  not  impossible,  as  the  Government  and  its 
subjects  have  a  common  interest  in  the  general  prosperity ; 
but  the  long  delay  of  promised  improvement  has  not  been 
caused  by  failure  of  remonstrance.  Lord  Duffekin,  like 
his  predecessors,  will  encounter  the  difficulty  of  providing 
a  fulcrum  for  his  diplomatic  lever.  He  will  have  no 
European  concert  at  his  back ;  nor  can  he  point,  as  in  the 
case  of  Greece,  to  an  army  prepare*!  to  invade  Turkish 
territory.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Geanville  can 
succeed  as  well  in  Armenia  as  in  Greece,  they  will  have 
attained  a  great  political  triumph. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  MESSAGE  OF  PEACE. 

HE  peculiar  vivacity  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  last 
week  rebuked  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  reference  to 
the  dubious  effect  of  messages  of  peace  to  Ireland  may 
possibly  have  been  quickened  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
return  message  which  was  then  lying  at  Liverpool.  It  is 
part  of  the  Premier's  idiosyncrasy  to  be  never  so  confident 
in  his  own  theories  as  when  something  has  happened  to 


discredit  and  disturb  them.  The  devoted  supporters  of 
the  Government  have,  however,  been  a  little  troubled  by 
the  Liverpool  discovery.  It  does  not  interfere  with  their 
general  principle  as  to  Irish  affairs,  which  is,  that  when 
Ireland  is  tranquil  it  is  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  messages 
of  peace,  and  that,  when  it  is  disturbed,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  more  such  messages.  But  it  is,  from  their 
point  of  view,  still  an  incident  which  has  its  incon¬ 
veniences.  It  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable,  and  it  is  a  very  curious  comment  on  the 
policy  of  conciliation.  That  policy  has  now  been  pursued 
unceasingly  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  result 
is  that  Irishmen  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  more 
bitterly  prejudiced  against  England  and  English  govern¬ 
ment  than  they  were  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  Broken 
Treaty  and  under  the  severest  pressure  of  the  penal  laws. 
The  exiled  Irishman  of  the  type  of  Sarsfield  produced  by 
one  method  of  government,  and  the  exiled  Irishman  of 
the  type  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  produced  by  another,  make 
a  very  curious  parallel  study,  and  would  supply  a  remark¬ 
able  subject  for  that  series  of  imaginary  conversations 
dealing  with  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
some  one  may  some  day  be  inspired  to  write. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  hoax  of  some  kind  or  other  has,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  been  once  more  set  up.  Such  hypo¬ 
theses  are  in  their  nature  safe  from  refutation.  The 
probabilities,  however,  are  in  this  case  entirely  against  the 
idea.  For  the  purpose  of  a  hoax,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
an  advertisement,  one  infernal  machine  would  have  an¬ 
swered  as  well  as  a  dozen.  The  things  are  expensive, 
troublesome,  and  dangerous  to  make  and  to  export,  and 
the  unnecessary  number  would  greatly  increase  the  expense, 
the  trouble,  and  the  danger,  while  the  chance  of  detection 
would  certainly  not  be  diminished.  The  assertions  or 
denials  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  friends  are  of  next  to 
no  value  in  the  matter.  But  when  direct  incitements  to  an 
act  have  been  published  for  weeks  in  American  papers,  and 
when  the  act  itself  is  subsequently  committed,  it  seems  a 
superfluous  effort  of  ingenuity  to  cast  about  for  any  other 
explanation  than  the  obvious  and  natural  one.  “  Dynamite 
“  for  England,”  “  dynamite  as  a  science,”  “  a  little  dyna- 
“  mite  heroically  applied,”  “give  me  the  sword  and  dyna- 
“  mite,”  “dynamite  will  free  Ireland” — these,  and  a 
hundred  such  propositions  in  prose  and  verse  have  flooded 
the  Irish-American  prints  for  weeks  and  months.  Even  if 
the  dynamite  hypothesis  in  the  matter  of  the  Doterel  be  an 
invention,  it  was  an  invention  certain  to  raise  the  spirits 
and  encourage  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  scoundrels 
enough  to  contemplate,  such  a  method  of  irregular  war¬ 
fare.  To  enlarge  upon  the  particular  heinousness  of  this 
scoundrelism  is,  of  course,  perfectly  superfluous.  It  has 
been  argued  with  amusing  seriousness  that  the  senders  of 
these  messages  of  peace  were  after  all  not  such  bad  men  as 
to  contemplate  the  possible  destruction  of  the  Malta  and 
the  Bavarian,  seeing  that  they  packed  their  clocks  very 
carefully  indeed.  The  only  inference  from  this  is  that  the 
machines  were  pretty  certainly  not  manufactured  with  any 
purpose  like  Thomassen’s.  Whoever  sent  them  naturally 
desired  that  they  should  not  go  off  before  doing  their  work. 
But  that  the  careful  packing  of  the  clocks  came  from  a 
moral  scruple  or  a  sentimental  tenderness  for  the  pas¬ 
sengers  of  the  Bavarian  or  the  Malta  is  a  charitable  sup¬ 
position  which  need  hardly  be  considered  seriously,  how¬ 
ever  seriously  it  may  have  been  put  forward.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  crews  and  passengers  of  these  two 
steamers  bad  as  narrow  an  escape  of  a  sudden  dismissal 
from  this  world  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
one,  and  a  much  narrower  one  than  most  people  would 
care  for. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  finding  fault  with 
the  secretiveness  of  the  authorities  as  to  the  matter. 
There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  publicity  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  engaging  the  public  on  the  side  of  the  law  and 
of  their  own  safety.  But  the  public  has  absolutely  no 
means  of  controlling  the  shipments  on  board  vessels  which 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  the  only  chance  of  detecting  the 
criminals  concerned  may  have  been  reasonably  thought  to 
lie  in  silence  and  in  the  institution  of  what,  in  the  police- 
slang  of  the  ancien  regime,  used  to  be  called  a  “  mouse- 
“  trap.”  The  consignees  of  the  infernal  machines  in  this 
case  did  not  choose  to  play  the  part  of  mice,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  they  received  early  warning  that 
their  schemes  were  detected.  Indeed,  considering  the 
number  of  fanciful  hypotheses  which  have  been  started 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
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some  ono  lias  not  suggested  the  probability  of  the  matter 
having  leaked  out  through  the  agency  of  the  gniltv  parties 
themselves.  Having  missed  their  chance  of  an  explosion 
they  would  thus  secure  the  certainty  of  an  advertisement, 
while  they  could  not  put  the  authorities  more  on  the 
alert  than  they  were  already.  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
statement  was  only  open  to  the  charge,  not  of  exaggerating 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  of  somewhat  exaggerating 
the  tone  in  which  it  should  have  been  treated.  Like 
many  other  persons  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  lighter  style,  the  present  Home  Secretary  is  not  in¬ 
variably  happy  when  he  attempts  the  graver.  His  main 
position,  however,  that  great  part  of  these  crimes  are  due  to 
the  culpable  laxity  which  is  permitted  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Irish  press  is  incontestable.  Whatever  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  line  which 
separates  undue  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
from  restrictions  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  or¬ 
dinary  good  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  that  line  has  been  overstepped  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish  newspapers  already  alluded  to.  It  is  a  simple  fact 
that  the  language  which,  under  the  benevolent  operation 
ef  English  law,  brought  Most  into  trouble  was  mild  and 
vague  compared  to  that  which  these  organs  of  murder  and 
outrage  spread  among  the  most  excitable,  the  most  igno¬ 
rant,  and  the  most  unreasoning  population  in  the  world. 
The  assurances  of  American  papers  that  no  respectable 
person  reads  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa 
and  his  friends  is  not  particularly  comforting,  because  it  is 
not  from  respectable  persons  that  any  danger  need  be  ap¬ 
prehended.  This  last  outrage,  however,  seems  to  have 
disturbed  the  equanimity  even  of  the  American  press  ;  and 
almost  all  the  more  prominent  organs  have  expressed,  not 
merely  their  regret,  but  their  opinion  that  something 
should  be  done.  It  would  be  somewhat  unwise  to  count 
much  on  that  something.  Political  considerations  of  the 
party  kind,  as  well  as  the  general  theory  of  government 
prevailing  in  the  country,  will  probably  prevent  Congress 
from  doing  anything  very  definite  to  discourage  or  silence 
the  poets  and  orators  of  the  Sunday  Democrat  and  the 
Irish  World.  It  would,  however,  be  rather  a  bad  day  with 
England  if  she  depended  on  the  complaisance  of  the  United 
States  to  save  her  “compact,  inflammable  cities”  from 
dynamite  and  petroleum.  The  protection  must  come  from 
ourselves,  with  such  due  assistance  as  by  international 
comity  the  police  and  public  officers  of  one  nation  usually 
lend  to  each  other.  The  elaborate  Customs  system  which 
has  made  smuggling  a  thing  of  the  past  must  have  lost 
much  of  its  efficiency  if  it  is  not  able  to  provide  a  fair  mea¬ 
sure  of  protection.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that, 
unless  great  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
discourages  friends,  the  same  means  of  information  which 
were  effectual  in  this  case  would  be  effectual  in  others.  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  scoundrels,  and  particularly  of  Irish  scoundrels, 
always  include  faint-hearted  or  venal  persons  who,  if  they 
know  that  there  is  something  to  be  certainly  gained  by 
turning  informers,  will  inform.  There  is  another  thing 
which  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten,  though  in  the 
present  temper  of  too  many  politicians  it  is  but  too  likely 
to  be — the  absurd  lenity  which  has  often  been  shown  to 
criminals  of  O’Donovan  Rqssa’s  type  of  late  years  is  a 
positive  bribe  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes.  While 
these  men  pursue  their  machinations  in  Ireland,  they  have 
the  chance  of  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  when  they  are  caught 
they  are  sure  of  a  merely  nominal  punishment,  of  wide 
popularity  and  sympathy,  and  of  the  notoriety  which  is 
perhaps  dearest  of  all  to  them.  When  they  are  released 
they  can  go  to  America,  and,  besides  turning  an  honest 
or  dishonest  penny  by  aid  of  their  past  acts,  can  carry  on 
the  war,  as  they  themselves  phrase  it,  with  entire 
impunity  in  the  future.  There  are  certain  enemies  of  man 
who,  when  caught,  should  always  be  crushed,  and  at  least 
one  kind  of  Irisii  treason-felon  is  eminently  of  this  class. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

HE  division  on  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  motion 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
Transvaal  controversy.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Government  had  a  steady  majority  of  more  than  a 
hundred;  and  a  majority,  if  it  is  good  for  anything, 
may  bo  relied  upon  to  reject  a  vote  of  censure.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  though  he  may  have  had  no  such  intention, 


facilitated  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  his  faithful 
followers  when  he  postponed  the  discussion  until  the  first 
impression  of  annoyance  had  with  lapse  of  time  become 
fainter,  and  when  he  pressed  it  on  before  the  result  of  the 
pending  negotiations  was  known.  It  was  hardly  worth 
his  while  to  deny  that  he  had  insisted  on  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beacii  proceeding  with  the  motion.  He  had  offered 
him  the  alternative  of  making  room  for  Mr.  Rathbone 
or  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  initiate  the  debate  in  more 
favourable  circumstances.  It  was  probably  right  that  the 
Opposition  should  give  expression  to  the  general  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  and  shame  ;  but  a  vote  of  censure  which 
is  certain  to  bo  rejected  has  little  practical  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  decision  of  the 
Government  is  irrevocable,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  prove 
not  to  be  final.  The  Boers  will  retain  all  that  has  been 
conceded  to  their  demands  ;  and  perhaps  they  will  insist, 
not  without  effect,  on  obtaining  something  more.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  statement  that  the  English  Government  is  to 
retain  a  veto  on  legislation  affecting  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  Transvaal  has  excited  some  surprise.  No  equally 
definite  declaration  to  the  same  purport  is  contained  in 
Lord  Kimberley’s  instructions ;  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  Boers  will  consent  to  so  serious  a 
restriction  of  their  independence.  The  announcement  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Convention,  natives  living  beyond 
the  border  of  the  Transvaal  are  to  be  regarded  as  foreigners 
is  not  less  remarkable.  It  had  been  supposed  that  the  reser¬ 
vation  to  the  English  Government  of  foreign  affairs  related 
only  to  European  or  civilized  States.  It  has  never  been 
customary  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  communi¬ 
ties  which  had  not  a  regularly  organized  Government. 
Control  over  intercourse  with  neighbouring  tribes  will, 
even  if  it  is  conceded  by  the  Boers,  involve  a  responsibility 
which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  without  due  consider¬ 
ation.  If  the  Republic  of  the  Transvaal  is  to  be  prohibited 
from  making  war  on  the  Swazies  or  Zulus  without  the 
permission  of  the  Suzerain,  a  corresponding  claim  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  among  the  natives  by  English  autho¬ 
rity  could  scarcely  be  rejected.  It  will  perhaps  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  Mr.  Gladstone  hereafter  to  explain,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  facility,  that  a  veto  accorded  to  the  Crown  on 
domestic  legislation  and  an  exclusive  supervision  of  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  means  that  both  matters  should  be  remitted 
to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Boers. 

The  debate  practically  reduced  itself  to  a  single  issue. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  maintained  that  the 
offer  of  terms  of  peace  was  made  before  the  series  of  de¬ 
feats  ;  and  it  appears  that  Lord  Kimberley’s  despatch  to 
Mr.  Brand  was  forwarded  on  the  day  before  the  first  of 
Sir  G.  Colley’s  disasters.  By  that  document  the  Govern¬ 
ment  held  out  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
dispute  if  the  Boers  desisted  from  armed  opposition.  The 
armistice  which  preceded  the  peace  was  concluded  when 
the  English  force  had  been  thrice  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
withdrawal  of  armed  opposition  was  on  the  other  side.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  was  ordered 
to  agree  to  terms  of  which  one  was  that  the  Queen’s 
troops  stationed  in  her  undisputed  territory  should  not 
advance  to  the  pass  of  Lang’s  Nek,  which  is  also  in 
the  colony  of  Natal.  A  more  humiliating  arrangement 
has  seldom  been  concluded  even  after  a  serious  defeat ; 
and  the  possible  consequences  of  the  surrender  are  not 
yet  approximately  known.  The  same  settlement  would, 
if,  according  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s  advice,  it  had  followed 
a  successful  advance  of  his  troops,  have  had  an  entirely 
different  significance  and  result.  The  attempts  of  the 
Government  and  its  apologists  to  reconcile  the  successive 
phases  of  the  Ministerial  policy  were  wholly  abortive. 
The  rebellion  had  begun,  and  the  armed  Boers  already 
occupied  Lang’s  Nek,  when  the  Ministers  declared  that  the 
suppression  of  resistance  must  precede  the  concessions 
which  might  be  afterwards  offered ;  and  Sir  E.  Roberts 
was  despatched  to  the  seat  of  war  with  large  reinforce¬ 
ments,  which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  compel 
submission.  The  blunders  of  Sir  G.  Colley’s  strategy 
were  his  own ;  but  in  prosecuting  military  operations  he 
was  strictly  obeying  his  orders.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues,  while  they  were  still  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  revolt  by  force,  well  knew  that  peace  might  at  any 
moment  be  obtained  by  the  concession  of  the  demands  of 
the  Boer  leaders.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  having  yet 
attained  Mr.  Gladstone’s  skill  in  harmonizing  contradic¬ 
tions,  seemed  to  admit  that  the  Government  had  com- 
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mitted  errors,  though  it  afterwards  recognized,  and  as  far 
as  possible  applied  a  remedy  to  the  results. 

It  was  natural  that  the  debate  should  be  in  some  degree 
retrospective ;  but,  on  the  merits  of  the  policy  which  had 
preceded  the  Transvaal  revolt,  there  is  no  real  difference  of 
opinion.  The  annexation,  even  if  it  were  justifiable  as 
regarded  the  Boers,  was  the  grossest  of  blunders.  If  the 
measure  were  expedient,  it  might  have  been  adopted  within 
a  short  time  on  the  application  of  the  very  community 
which  has  since  denounced  it  as  usurpation.  Another 
grievous  mistake  was  the  unprovoked  attack  on  the 
Zulus,  with  the  result  of  relieving  the  Boer-s  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  from  all  apprehension  of  invasion  and  from  need  of  a 
protectorate.  The  policy  of  the  late  Government  is  never¬ 
theless  not  well  adapted  to  purposes  of  recrimination.  Lord 
Kimberley  at  the  time  agreed  with  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  who  had  been  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Colonies  in  the  Libei’al  Government,  without  protest 
from  his  superiors  cordially  approved  of  the  measure ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  silent,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  at  that  time  differed  from  his  colleagues. 
It  is  probable,  though  the  truth  cannot  be  positively  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Midlothian  speeches  were 
among  the  causes  of  the  Transvaal  rebellion.  When  he 
afterwards  announced  that  the  annexation  was  irrevocable, 
the  malcontent  Boers  had  abundant  cause  for  disappoint¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his  latest  speech  will  tend 
to  revive  irritation.  When  he  asserted  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  that  the  independence  now  conceded  was  equivalent  to 
the  local  self-government  which  had  been  formerly  pro¬ 
mised,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was,  after  his  usual 
fashion,  playing  with  words  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  imaginary  or  fictitious  consistency.  The  declaration 
that  the  English  Government  is  to  retain  a  veto  on  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  natives  will  produce  a  more  serious  impres¬ 
sion.  The  Boers  may,  perhaps,  not  pause  to  consider  that 
such  a  power,  if  it  were  nominally  established,  could  not 
be  practically  exercised.  A  veto  on  the  part  of  an  English 
Resident,  who  would  have  no  military  force  at  his  back, 
would  be  summarily  and  safely  disregarded. 

The  fragments  of  news  which  are  forwarded  from  the 
Transvaal  are  much  more  interesting  than  the  foregone 
conclusions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
All  Englishmen,  with  the  exception  of  unscrupulous  parti¬ 
sans,  wish  that  the  negotiations  should  result  in  an  equit¬ 
able  and  lasting  arrangement.  Judicious  politicians,  though 
they  must  regret  the  manner  in  which  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  are  not  disposed  to  render  it  precarious  by  imposing 
on  the  Boers  unpalatable  conditions.  They  would,  for 
similar  reasons,  gladly  recognize  an  honourable  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Transvaal.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  latest  reports 
are  in  any  way  reassuring.  It  appears  that  the  Com- 
missionei's  have,  for  good  reasons,  objected  to  an  addi¬ 
tion  which  the  Boer  delegates  have  lately  made  to  their 
number.  The  person  with  whom  the  Commissioners  refuse 
to  hold  intercourse  was  concerned  in  the  treacherous 
occupation  of  Potchefstrom,  and  he  is  accused  of  having 
treated  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  with  insolence 
and  cruelty.  It  is  added  that  the  Boers  have  refused 
their  assent  to  several  articles  of  the  draft  Convention. 
The  acquittal  by  a  jury  of  Boers  of  the  men  who  were 
accused  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Elliot  is  still  more 
disquieting.  The  crime  was  in  the  highest  degree 
atrocious,  and  there  can  belittle  doubt  that  the  Boer  leaders 
had  sufficient  reasons  for  charging  the  prisoners  with  the 
guilt.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Elliot  and 
another  officer  were  taken  by  an  escort  of  Boers  to  the 
bank  of  a  river  which  they  had  no  means  of  crossing 
except  by  swimming.  They  were  then  set  at  liberty,  but 
the  escort  fired  upon  them  as  they  swam,  and  Captain 
Elliot  was  killed.  It  would  be  unjust  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of'  the  Boer  delegates  who  professed  to  regret 
the  crime  ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  indicates  a  feeling  of  hostility  to 
the  English.  If  the  negotiations  after  all  fail,  it  is 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  consequences.  There  is  still  an 
English  army  within  reach,  but  the  present  Government 
will  be  loth  to  employ  force ;  nor,  indeed,  would  the 
objects  of  a  renewed  war  bo  definite  or  intelligible.  It  will 
be  impossible  wholly  to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  claims 
of  loyal  residents,  although  Liberal  journalists,  with 
questionable  taste  and  feeling,  habituall}-  denounce  them 
as  unscrupulous  adventurers.  The  natives  will  in  any 
event  have  to  take  care  of  themselves  In  abdicating-  its  | 


sovereignty,  the  English  Government  virtually  renounced 
the  right  or  possibility  of  protecting  those  who  had  for  a 
short  time  been  its  subjects.  As  Bishop  Colenso  says, 
the  natives,  if  they  have  reason  to  complain,  will  probably 
migrate  into  the  neighbouring  English  colony. 


THE  SHETLAND  WRECKS. 

BOUT  a  calamity  such  as  that  which  has  befallen  the 
Shetland  Isles  there  is,  after  all,  very  little  to  be  said. 
When  kings  and  princes  fall  victims  to  crime  or  accident 
the  minutest  details  of  what  has  happened  are  known  and 
recorded.  The  sufferers  are  watched  by  observant  eyes 
down  to  the  very  moment  of  the  disaster,  and  among  the 
survivors  ai'e  sure  to  be  some  who  have  taken  note  of 
every  particular  in  the  great  man’s  bearing  under  the 
trial.  It  is  not  so  when  the  victims  are  obscure  fishermen, 
little  skilled  in  the  observation  either  of  themselves  or 
of  others.  We  can  faintly  picture  to  ourselves  the  fin® 
fishing  weather  of  Wednesday  week — weather  which  sent 
every  available  boat  to  sea,  and  promised  to  bring  them 
back  with  heavy  takes  and  full  purses  ;  the  clouds  that 
gathered  as  the  night  drew  on,  to  burst  with  a  suddenness 
which  left  the  crews  with  their  boats  now  far  out  at  sea 
and  their  nets  and  lines  set ;  and  the  dread  with  which, 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  fishermen  watched  the 
waves  from  daybreak  on  the  Thursday,  a  dread  which  only 
went  on  increasing  as  the  hours  during  which  return  was 
possible  passed  too  quickly  away.  But  beyond  these 
generalities  of  misfortune  there  is  nothing  to  be  known. 
The  lost  boats  will  yield  no  survivors,  and  the  seas  of  Shet¬ 
land  are  loth  to  give  up  their  dead.  Nowhere  is  the  break¬ 
up  of  family  life  so  sudden  and  so  unrelieved  as  in  the 
wrecks  of  these  northern  waters.  In  a  thousand  different 
ways  women  mayj,be  widowed,  children  left  orphans,  and 
parents  deprived  of  the  sons  who  are  their  only  support. 
But  usually  the  dead  are  brought  back  and  there  is  a  little 
interval  of  silence  and  mourning,  which  serves  to  divide 
the  life  which  the  survivors  have  led  hitherto  from  the 
life  which  they  must  lead  for  the  future.  The  families  of 
these  lost  fishermen  know  no  such  pause.  Their  dead  are 
doubly  lost  to  them,  since  they  are  not  even  recovered  for 
last  looks  and  reverent  burial.  It  is  only  their  failure  to 
return  when  others  return  that  establishes  the  fact  that 
they  have  died. 

But  if  imagination  refuses  to  reproduce  in  its  fulness  the 
disaster  which  has  just  swept  away  some  seventy  Shet¬ 
landers,  it  may  at  least  bring  before  us  to  some  purpose 
the  condition  of  those  who  were  dependent  on  them. 
In  Shetland,  we  are  told,  it  is  customary  for  the  men  of 
whole  families  to  fish  together  in  the  same  boat.  In  a 
single  crew  there  will  be  father  and  sons,  uncles  and 
cousins.  Consequently  the  wreck  of  a  boat  may  mean  the 
loss  of  all  the  protectors  to  whom  a  woman  and 
her  children  had  to  look.  Her  husband  has  gone, 
and  with  him  have  gone  sons  and  brothers  and 
more  distant  relations  still.  In  islands  where  fish¬ 
ing  is  almost  the  only  industry  women  and  children 
can  do  but  little  to  support  themselves.  They  live  in¬ 
directly  by  the  boats,  as  the  men  live  by  them  directly. 
Now  that  boats  and  crews  are  alike  gone,  they  have 
nothing  to  look  to  but  the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 
But  in  the  Shetlands  there  is  little  or  none  of  that 
abundance  out  of  which  charity  springs  most  easily,  if  not 
most  willingly.  Where  all  are  poor  in  their  degree,  con¬ 
tributions  must  be  small  and  the  payments  spread  over  a 
considerable  time.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  need 
is  great  and  immediate.  Some  three  hundred  people 
have  been  left  destitute  in  a  night.  They  have  to  be 
maintained  for  the  moment  and  to  be  cared  for  hereafter. 
There  is  no  fear  that  the  Shetlanders  will  not  do  their 
utmost,  but  even  their  utmost  will  not  go  very  far.  In 
some  ways,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  more  sepa¬ 
rated  from  these  islanders  of  our  own  coast  than  from  the 
sufferers  under  similar  disasters  in  foreign  countries.  For 
the  most  part  we  are  not  helped  to  realize  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  by  local  knowledge,  and,  in  the  absence  of  local 
knowledge,  it  needs  an  unusual  effort  to  bring  the 
disaster  home  to  us.  If  we  had  heard  of  the  loss 
of  sixty  or  seventy  men  on  some  coast  with  which  we 
were  familiar,  which  we  had  visited  in  holidays  or  coasting 
along  in  yachts,  the  impression  made  on  us  would  be 
vivid  and  persistent.  The  contrast  between  our  own  past 
pleasure  and  the  present  misery  of  the  survivors  would 
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rrcnr  to  ns  again  and  again.  When  the  scene  is  the 
Shetland  Islands  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  near  to  ns  it  is 
in  point  of  distance,  how  close  to  us  in  point  of  relation¬ 
ship.  In  theory  they  are  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  con¬ 
sequently  have  a  paramount  claim  on  our  generosity.  In 
fact,  they  are  more  strange  to  us  by  a  great  deal  than  if 
they  were  so  many  Frenchmen  or  Italians. 

It  is  this  that  seems  to  make  it  expedient  to  say  some¬ 
thing  more  in  the  way  of  suggesting  contributions  than  is 
ordinarily  needful.  The  first  mention  of  a  disaster  of  this 
kind  in  the  newspapers  commonly  brings  offers  of  money 
from  all  sides.  In  such  circumstances  as  these  the  only 
advice  that  has  to  be  given  is  not  to  allow  the  customary 
objects  of  charity  to  be  forgotten  in  the  more  showy 
and  interesting  pensioners  who  have  suddenly  been 
thrown  upon  our  hands.  Liberality  suggested  by  excite¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  be  a  little  impulsive.  It 
forgets  that  if  A.  withdraws  his  help  from  B.  in  order 
to  be  generous  to  C.,  it  is  B.,  not  A.,  that  is  the  real 
benefactor.  There  are  no  signs  that  any  such  caution 
is  required  now.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  some  reason 
to  fear  that,  unless  people  are  reminded  that  these  islands, 
so  remote  from  us  and  yet  so  closely  connected  with  ns, 
contain  many  families  made  destitute  by  an  overwhelming 
and  unforeseen  disaster,  they  will  not  think  of  the  one 
way  in  which  it  can  be  of  any  avail  that  they  should  think 
of  it.  Already,  as  we  learn  from  the  letter  sent  to  the  Times 
on  Thursday  last  by  tho  Accountant-General  of  the  Navy, 
a  small  Committee  has  been  formed  in  London,  and  will 
act  in  concert  with  the  Committee  established  at  Lerwick. 
This  Committee  will  know,  what  we  in  London  cannot 
know,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  duration  of  the  des¬ 
titution  so  suddenly  created,  and  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  effectually  and  permanently  relieving  it.  Their 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  find  the  money  with  which  it  is  to 
be  relieved,  and  that  is  precisely  the  difficulty  which  can 
at  once  be  removed  by  a  prompt  and  judicious  exercise  of 
English  liberality. 


TUNIS  AND  TRIPOLI. 

f  jpHE  criticisms  passed  by  the  Duke  de  Beoglie  in  the 
JL  French  Senate  on  the  African  policy  of  M.  Barthelemy 
St.-Hilaire  were  couched  in  serious  and  dignified  language, 
and  were  searching  and  impressive.  The  Duke  knew  he 
had  a  strong  case,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  But  it  was 
not  so  much  the  case  of  a  political  adversary  as  the  case 
of  a  diplomatist  and  ex-Foreign  Minister.  The  speaker 
knew  thoroughly  the  past  history  of  French  diplomacy, 
and  could  signalize  precisely  where  M.  St.-Hilaire  had 
made  a  new  departure  and  point  out  its  probable  con¬ 
sequences.  The  independence  of  Tunis,  in  the  sense  that 
Tunis  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  is  quite  as  much  a 
part  of  the  diplomatic  creed  of  the  Duke  de  Beoglie  as  it 
can  be  a  part  of  that  of  M.  St.-Hilaiee.  It  was  the 
Duke,  indeed,  who,  as  Ambassador  to  England,  had  to 
submit  to  Lord  Granville,  in  1871,  the  strong  pro¬ 
test  of  M.  Thiers  against  the  effort  then  made  by  the 
Porte  to  get  its  sovereignty  over  Tunis  recognized. 
Nor  did  the  Duke  in  any  way  deny  that  Tunis  needs 
to  be  watched  in  the  interests  of  Algeria,  or  that 
occasions  might  arise  when  it  would  not  only  be  per¬ 
missible,  but  necessary,  that  pressure  shall  be  put  on 
Tunis  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  focus  of  disaffection  among 
the  Algerian  Arabs.  What  he  insisted  on  was  that  it  had 
always  been  the  object  of  France  to  have  an  independent 
Tunis  on  which  it  could  put  pressure,  but  the  existence  of 
which  it  would  uphold.  The  very  reason  why  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Tunis  was  valuable  to  France  was  that  it  prevented 
France  coming  into  direct  contact  with  Turkey.  Not 
to  have  Turkey  for  a  neighbour,  not  to  have  constant 
quarrels,  or  occasions  of  discussion  with  a  Power  which  is 
in  such  a  position  that  the  slightest  quarrel  with  it  may 
light  up  an  European  war,  was  the  permanent  aim  of 
French  statesmen  of  every  party,  and  under  every  form  of 
Government.  From  this  policy  M.  St.-Hilaire  seems  to 
every  one  but  himself  to  have  openly  and  wantonly  departed. 
He  has  destroyed  the  independence  of  Tunis  ;  he  has  made 
France  the  neighbour  of  Turkey  ;  he  has  gone  to  tho  verge 
of  a  quarrel  with  the  Porte  ;  he  has  forced  England  to 
appear  on  the  scene,  and  to  say  what  it  will  or  will  not 
tolerate.  A  French  speaker  naturally  added  that  it  was 
humiliating  to  France  that  it  should  have  had  to  seek  the 


countenance  and  favour  of  the  only  Power  which  is  inte¬ 
rested  in  seeing  it  waste  its  strength  in  African  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  forbids 
war  to  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was 
rendered  nugatory  if  the  Government  might,  on  its  own 
authority,  bombard  the  forts  and  kill  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  sovereign. 

To  all  this  M.  St.-Hilaire  made  the  astonishing  answer 
that  he  was  thoroughly  at  one  with  the  Duke  DE 
Broglie  as  to  the  importance  of  having  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Tunis,  of  avoiding  contact  with  Turkey, 
and  of  sedulously  avoiding  the  complications  to  which 
any  attack  on  a  province  of  Turkey  would  give  rise. 
He  did,  indeed,  give  up  the  Ivroumirs.  Those  slippery 
people  had  not  been  conquered  because  they  could  not  be 
found.  Even  if  they  had  been  found,  they  needed  not  an 
army,  but  a  few  gendarmes,  to  suppress  them.  But  M. 
St.-Hilaire  sticks  to  his  independent  Bey.  Nothing  has 
been  done  to  diminish  the  Bey’s  independence  or  to  bring 
France  in  contact  with  Turkey.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
an  outsider  like  the  Duke  de  Beoglie  to  talk  of  the  Bey’s 
forts  having  been  bombarded,  of  points  on  the  coast  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Tripoli  having  been  seized,  of  a 
treaty  having  been  extorted  from  the  Bey.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  might  seem  odd  to  an  uninstructed  critic,  but 
that  was  only  because  he  was  uninstructed.  It  is  only 
those  who  are  blessed  with  the  inner  vision  given  by 
access  to  the  Foreign  Office  who  can  see  these  things  in  their 
true  light.  People  like  the  Duke  de  Broglie  must  learn  to  be 
patient,  and  then  they  too  will  have  a  power  of  right  percep¬ 
tion  bestowed  on  them.  All  that  is  taking  place  now  is  part 
of  a  process.  France  is  working  by  very  subtle  means,  but 
its  method  is  very  safe  and  very  sure.  It  is  engaged  in  the 
delicate  task  of  making  the  Bey  independent,  and  it  has 
to  use  the  means  which  it  finds  at  its  disposal,  although 
they  may  not  at  first  sight  seem  exactly  such  as  it  would 
be  natural  to  use.  M.  St.-Hilaire  is  as  confident  as  ever 
that  the  day  will  come  when  all  the  world  will  see  that, 
by  having  his  forts  occupied,  his  towns  destroyed,  his 
subjects  driven  into  insurrection,  a  French  Consul  made 
his  Chief  Minister,  and  by  being  himself  shut  up  in  his 
palace  under  a  guard  of  French  soldiers,  the  Bey  has  been 
put  on  the  high  road  to  independence,  dignity,  and  un¬ 
contested  sovereignty.  The  Bey  was,  in  the  eyes  of  M. 
St.-Hilaire,  a  drowning  man.  M.  St.-Hilaire  has  plunged 
into  the  stream  and  is  saving  him  ;  but,  of  course,  he  has 
to  seize  the  drowning  man’s  hair  in  a  rough  and 
rather  unpleasant  manner  in  order  to  bring  him  to  shore. 

It  is  probable  that  M.  St.-Hilaire  wishes  so  very  much 
to  believe  what  he  says  that  he  really  does  believe  it.  He 
longs  to  persuade  others  as  well  as  himself  that  ho  has 
done  nothing  more  than  take  indispensable  steps  to 
prevent  Tunis  being  hostile  to  France.  He  is  possessed 
by  an  unfeigned  horror  at  the  possible  consequences  of 
what  he  has  done.  Above  all,  he  recoils  from  anything 
like  an  attack  on  Tripoli.  No  one,  he  emphatically  declared 
in  the  Senate,  but  an  enemy  of  France  could  suggest  that 
France  should  provoke  the  enormous  dangers  which  an 
attack  on  Tripoli  would  involve.  To  Lord  Granville  he 
has  been  equally  explicit.  Englishmen  will  read  with 
keen  satisfaction  the  extremely  plain  language  which  Lord 
Granville  has  used  on  this  point.  England  will  notallow 
its  position  in  Egypt  to  be  in  any  way,  however  indirectly, 
to  be  menaced.  It  will  not  have  the  French  in  Tripoli  as 
the  neighbours  of  the  country  it  protects.  M.  St.-Hilaire 
says,  and  says  truly,  that  it  could  do  no  good  to  France 
to  occupy  a  barren  coast  lining  a  desert  that  stretches 
over  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude.  That  is  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  way  of  regarding  the  matter,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the 
English  way.  A  French  occupation  of  Tripoli  might  do 
no  good  to  France,  but  it  might  do  much  harm  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Therefore  it  must  not  be  if  England  can  prevent  it; 
and  Lord  Granville  has  rightly  judged  that  the  surest 
way  of  preventing  it  is  to  make  it  clearly  known  before 
any  design  of  the  sort  is  seriously  contemplated  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  rather  go  to  war  than  suffer  it  to  be  carried 
out.  M.  St.-Hilaire  has  shown  both  tact  and  good  sense 
in  his  manner  of  meeting  this  declaration  on  the  part  of 
England.  He  takes  no  offence,  he  gives  no  half  answer, 
he  does  not  seek  refuge  in  a  conditional  promise.  He  re¬ 
cognizes  the  right  of  England  to  retain  its  position  in 
Egypt  unchallenged  ;  he  states  absolutely  that  France  will 
keep  its  hands  off'  Tripoli ;  he  undertakes  that,  if  France  has 
to  take  measures  against  agitation  fomented  in  Tripoli,  it  will 
remain  wholly  on  the  defensive.  Lord  Granville  could  not 
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but  be  satisfied  with  these  solemn  assurances.  A  positive  and 
indisputable  engagement  has  been  made,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter  satisfactory  to  England,  and  as  M.  St. -Hilaire 
thinks,  equally  satisfactory  to  France.  If  no  one  else  had 
to  be  thought  of,  the  matter  might  have  ended  there.  But 
it  was  obvious  that  this  engagement  might  be  only  too 
satisfactory  to  Turkey.  The  Turks  are  accustomed  to  be 
protected,  but  they  are  equally  accustomed  to  think  that 
they  are  indispensable  to  their  protectors,  and  may  do  what 
they  please  under  the  shelter  which  good  fortune  has 
provided  for  them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  warn 
the  Porte  that  England  does  not  mean  that,  if  Tripoli 
is  used  as  a  centre  of  agitation  against  the 
French  in  Tunis,  England  will  intervene  to  shield 
Turkey  from  the  consequences  she  would  have  justly  de¬ 
served.  The  day  may  come  when  very  grave  questions 
may  arise  between  France  and  Turkey  in  regard  to 
Tripoli.  But  for  the  present  the  discussion  in  the  French 
Senate  and  the  action  taken  by  England  have  very  much 
lessened  the  probability  of  any  European  complication 
arising  out  of  the  Tunis  expedition.  The  very  difficulties, 
too,  which  the  French  have  now  to  encounter  in  Tunis 
will  make  them  less  exposed  to  any  harm  that  the 
Arabs  of  Tripoli,  whether  instigated  by  the  Sultan  or 
not,  can  do  to  them.  The  French  have  to  conquer 
Tunis.  They  have  to  deal  with  an  insurrection  so  serious 
that  the  insurgents  now  show  themselves  just  outside  the 
capital,  and  hold  every  inch  of  ground  on  which  a  French 
soldier  is  not  treading.  At  the  cost  of  much  money  and 
many  lives,  France  will  put  down  this  insurrection  ;  but  it 
will  have  to  take  measures  so  strong,  so  effectual,  and  on 
so  largo  a  scale,  and  the  Arabs  will  have  suffered  so  severely, 
that  the  enfeebled  and  disheartened  remnant  of  the  subjects 
of  this  independent  Bey  will  not  for  a  long  time  be  ready 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  agitators  of  Tripoli. 


MR.  GOSCIIEN  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

THE  City  Liberal  Club  and  its  guests,  while  they  be¬ 
stowed  merited  applause  on  Mr.  Goschen,  may  perhaps 
have  felt  a  nervous  apprehension  lest  there  should  be  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  differences  which  in  some  degree  separate  him 
from  the  leaders  and  the  bulk  of  the  party;  but  when  all 
persons  concerned  are  equally  anxious  to  avoid  an  unpleasant 
topic,  reticence  is  easily  secured.  If  Lord  Granville  had 
been  able  to  take  the  chair,  the  avoidance  of  dangerous 
subjects  would  have  only  required  a  moderate  exercise  of 
his  habitual  tact.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  also  a  judicious 
speaker,  and  he  is  not  a  violent  partisan.  Mr.  Goschen 
himself  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  speech  to  the  end  he  scarcely  referred  to  the  poli¬ 
tical  doctrines  which  the  Liberal  Club  was  established  to 
support.  The  misfortunes  and  dangers  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  which  are  but  accidentally  connected  with  party 
politics,  furnished  ample  material  for  an  interesting  speech. 
Although  much  has  been  said  of  the  peremptory  character 
of  Mr.  Goschen’s  diplomacy  at  Constantinople,  he  had 
evidently  sympathized  with  the  troubles  which  he  had 
.endeavoured  to  alleviate  ;  and  he  even  showed  appreciation 
of  the  military  spirit  which,  among  the  Turks,  seems 
to  be  independent  of  political  aptitude.  In  the  harshost 
threats  and  remonstrances  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
address  to  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers,  Mr.  Goschen 
personally  felt  that  he  was  performing  a  friendly  service 
to  a  Government  surrounded  by  perils.  As  he  said,  the 
urgency  of  the  Montenegrin  and  Greek  questions  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  obstinate  resistance  might  not  improbably 
have  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  Some  recent 
events  seem  to  indicate  a  discovery  on  the  part  of  the 
'Ottoman  Government  that  its  ancient  ally  is  still  its  best 
and  wisest  friend.  That  the  opposite  opinion  long  pre¬ 
vailed  was  more  the  fault  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  of  the 
Sultan  or  his  advisers.  They  may  naturally  have  been 
excited  by  the  animosity  to  their  race  and  religion,  caused 
by  political  and  ecclesiastical  motives,  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  repeatedly  expressed  in  unmeasured  language. 
Few  other  statesmen  have  thought  it  justifiable  to  profess 
themselves  the  enemies  of  any  Power  with  which  it  may 
be  their  duty  to  maintain  amicable  relations. 

Neither  Mr.  Goschen  nor  the  City  Liberal  Club  can  have 
forgotten  that,  only  the  day  before,  he  had  voted  with  the 
minority  in  the  most  important  division  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  long  discussion  of  the  Irish  Laud  Bill. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  would  have  been 


defeated  if  Liberal  members  in  general  had  ventured  to 
act  with  equal  independence.  On  no  previous  occasion 
has  Mr.  Gladstone  been  so  little  able  to  answer  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  opponents  ;  nor  has  he  been  compelled 
to  approach  so  nearly  to  the  communistic  doctrine  which 
would  repudiate  freedom  of  contract.  His  supporters  are 
perhaps  not  to  be  blamed  for  preferring  their  party  and 
their  leader  to  their  opinions,  for  a  defeat  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  have  produced  serious  complications  ;  but  the 
avowed  secession  of  twenty  Liberal  members,  and  the 
significant  absence  of  a  much  larger  number,  prove  that 
the  former  doctrines  of  the  party  have  not  been  unani¬ 
mously  renounced.  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  at  Ripon,  and 
his  subsequent  vote,  designate  him  as  the  future  leader  of 
those  Liberals  who  still  adhere  to  the  principles  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy.  He  has  already  been  threatened  by  the 
organs  of  the  intolerant  faction  which  has  usurped  the  name 
of  Liberal.  While  Mr.  Goschen  acquiesces  in  the  flagrant 
anomalies  embodied  in  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  he  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  extend  the  practice  of  legislative  interference 
with  private  affairs.  His  scruples  will  not  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  the  language  which  Mr.  Gladstone  used  on  the 
day  of  the  City  dinner.  An  expression  of  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Parnell’s  proposal  for  the  punishment  of  ab¬ 
sentees  was  the  more  remarkable  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Parnell’s  lieutenants  in  Ireland  publicly  declare  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  abolishing  landlords  altogether.  In  the  same  speech 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  that  the  moment  was  not  con¬ 
venient  for  the  discussion  of  Home  Rule,  which  is  therefore 
admitted  to  be  in  some  sense  an  open  question.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  may  perhaps  not  have  been  too  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  abounding  energy,  but  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  Bill  his  language  has  become  more 
and  more  revolutionary. 

In  differing  on  some  vital  points  from  the  official  doc¬ 
trines  of  his.  party  Mr.  Goschen  may  claim  the  credit  of 
sincerity  and  consistency.  It  is  certain  that  he  is,  as  far 
as  his  convictions  will  allow,  a  loyal  adherent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  but  his  political  temperament  indisposes  him 
to  a  policy  of  sentiment  and  impulse.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  he  declined  to  concur  in  the  sudden  conver¬ 
sion  to  universal  household  suffrage  which  Lord  Hartington, 
in  an  unhappy  moment,  imposed  on  the  party.  Other  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  change  in  the  county  franchise  have  objected 
to  an  unnecessary  and  dangerous  increase  of  democratic 
power.  Mr.  Goschen  took  alarm  at  the  well-known  in¬ 
difference  of  the  working  classes  to  sound  principles  of 
political  economy.  He  knows  that  the  maintenance  of 
Free-trade  and  of  freedom  of  contract  depends  on  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  educated  and  intelligent  classes,  and 
he  foresees  that  the  unqualified  supremacy  of  artisans 
aud  labourei’s  will  encourage  a  system  of  legislative 
meddling  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  only  section  of 
the  community  which  will  be  practically  represented  in 
Parliament.  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Goschen  protested  at 
Ripon  against  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  has  since  voted 
for  the  proposal  that  even  in  Ireland  substantial  tenant- 
farmers  should  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  may 
be  added  that,  in  confining  his  remarks  to  the  affairs 
of  Turkey,  Mr.  Goschen  intelligibly  hinted  that  he  had 
nothing  to  say  about  English  politics  which  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  City  Liberal  Club.  The  company 
present  probably  concurred  in  the  hope  expressed  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  that  Mr.  Goschen  might  again  become 
member  for  the  City  of  London.  He  would,  perhaps,  be 
well  content  to  represent  his  present  constituency,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  know  whether  he  will  be  able  to  secure 
his  return  for  the  electoral  division  in  which  Ripon  may 
soon  be  merged.  The  City  of  London  never  chose  a  fitter 
member  than  a  scholar  and  an  able  economic  writer,  who 
had  at  an  early  age  established  a  reputation  as  a  man  of 
business  before  he  abandoned  commerce  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  statesman.  Unluckily  large  constituencies 
almost  necessarily  adhere  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
parties ;  and  the  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  the 
Liberals  were  regarded  affected  even  the  ablest  and  most 
independent  of  their  leaders.  In  the  last  Parliament  Mr. 
Goschen  came  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  and  in  1880 
he  judged  that  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate.  He  may  perhaps,  nevertheless,  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  wealth  of  the  City  deprives  its 
electorate  of  all  claim  to  respect,  as,  indeed,  Westminster 
is  similarly  disqualified  by  the  high  social  position  of 
some  of  its  inhabitants. 
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While  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  dinner  expatiated  on 
the  merits  of  the  best  of  all  possible  Governments,  and  on 
the  felicity  of  the  country  under  its  rule,  Mr.  Goschen, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  consoled  less  sanguine  politicians 
by  the  description  of  a  community  which  is  in  a  much 
worse  condition ;  yet  even  the  remark  of  an  intelligent 
Pasha,  that  Turkey  had  within  itself  twenty  Irelands,  may 
have  suggested  the  reflection  that  one  Ireland  is  bad  enough. 
As  Mr.  Goschen  said,  the  Sultan  had  lately  at  one  end  of 
his  dominions  an  Albanian  League  which  threatened  to 
assert  its  independence  by  arms ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
send  an  army  under  Dervish  Pasha  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
surgents  to  obedience.  At  the  same  time  a  Kurdish  chief 
invaded  Persia  on  his  own  account ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
been  defeated,  he  might,  perhaps,  like  similar  adventurers 
in  former  times,  have  established  a  new  Oriental  dynasty. 
The  unhappy  Sultan  was,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  the 
misdeeds  of  a  vassal  who  was  at  the  same  time  rebelling 
against  himself;  and,  as  one  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  informants 
truly  observed,  Obeidullah  Khan  is  not  a  person  whom 
you  can  take  by  the  ear  and  lead  to  Constantinople, 
though  he  has  now  voluntarily  waited  on  the  Sultan.  A 
second  army  was,  therefore,  required  in  the  East ;  and, 
in  other  quarters,  there  are  malcontent  Arabs  to  coerce,  and 
hostile  neighbours  in  the  wholly  or  partially  emancipated 
European  provinces  to  watch.  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  highly 
of  the  powerful  force  which  had  been  collected  to  oppose 
a  Greek  invasion  if  the  frontier  question  had  not  been 
settled  by  the  efforts  of  European  diplomacy.  It  seems  as 
if,  though  they  have  neither  money  nor  credit,  the  Turks 
can  always  find  soldiers ;  and  yet  Mr.  Goschen  believes 
that  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  were  levied  in 
Asia  for  the  Russian  war  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  part 
have  returned  to  their  homes.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Goschen’s  departure  from  Constantinople  that  the  Turkish 
Government  had  to  face  the  new  and  unexpected  compli¬ 
cations  arising  from  the  Erench  annexation  or  occupation 
of  Tunis.  The  efficient  assistance  which  they  have  received 
from  Lord  Granville  may  perhaps  in  some  degree  explain 
Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  statement  that  the  Armenian  reforms 
are  in  a  hopeful  state. 


THE  LAND  BILL. 

LTHOUGH  the  third  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  has 
been  unexpectedly  delayed,  the  progress  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  Report  was,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  With 
the  exception  of  one  very  important  division  and  one  dis¬ 
astrous  amendment,  the  history  of  the  Bill  in  the  last  week 
of  its  passage  through  the  Lower  House  has  been  un¬ 
eventful.  It  is  not  very  easy  perhaps  to  appreciate  the 
reasons  which  determined  the  Whig  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  make  one  of  the  few  stands  they 
have  yet  made  against  the  neglect  by  the  Government  of 
their  most  cherished  principles  on  the  occasion  of  the 
amendment  moved  by  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice.  That 
amendment,  exempting  from  the  opei’ation  of  the  Bill 
holdings  rented  at  more  than  iool.,  had  indeed  the  dubious 
advantage  of  in  some  degree  limiting  the  harm  which  the 
Bill  may  do.  But  the  defenders  of  the  measure  were  abl  e 
to  retort  with  some  semblance  of  reason  that,  granting  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  itself,  the  amendment  was  rather 
mischievous  than  otherwise.  Of  all  the  sentimental  ideas 
of  the  Irish  peasant  about  the  land — sentimental  ideas 
which  it  is  the  business  of  this  Bill  to  crystallize  into 
legal  rights — the  most  vivid,  perhaps,  is  his  objection 
to  the  consolidation  of  holdings.  That  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  holdings  is  of  obvious  benefit  to  Ireland,  and 
consequently  to  Irishmen,  is  another  matter.  The  object 
of  the  present  Bill  is  to  give  Irishmen,  not  what  is  good 
for  them,  but  what  they  desire,  and  they  do  not  desii’e 
consolidation.  Now  that  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice’s 
amendment  would  have  been  a  strong  inducement  to  land¬ 
lords  to  effect  this  consolidation,  as  rapidly  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Bill,  is 
clear.  To  unprejudiced  observers  it  appears  that  Lord 
Edmund  Fitzmaurice  and  his  friends  might  have  been 
much  better  employed  in  supporting  the  amendments 
which  Sir  John  Ramsden  did  not  and  which  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot  did  move.  Nevertheless,  the  division,  like  that 
on  Mr.  Heneage’s  amendment,  was  a  remarkable  one,  and 
full  of  warning  to  the  Government.  As  before,  only  the 
support  of  the  Home  Rulers  saved  them  from  actual  defeat. 
It  was  perhaps  out  of  gratitude  for  this  support  that  the  j 


amendment  which  Mr.  Parnell  sprung  upon  the  House  on 
Thursday,  and  which  virtually  re-enacts  the  Compensa¬ 
tion  lor  Disturbance  Bill,  was  accepted  by  the  Ministry. 
Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  mitigating  the 
rigour  of  the  measure  towards  the  landlords  during  the 
last  seven  days.  Indeed,  besides  the  concession  to  Mr. 
Parnell  just  mentioned,  the  bonus  conferred  on  lease¬ 
holders  at  the  eleventh  hour  in  Committee  was  an  addi¬ 
tional  and  serious  infringement  of  the  landlords’  rights, 
and  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  cases  in  which  landlords 
have  themselves  bought  up  the  tenant-right  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  rent — cases  which  are  known  to  exist  in  a 
respectable  number — further  demonstrated  the  spirit  of 
the  measure. 

That  spirit  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Bill  now  on  the 
threshold  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  but  little  altered  since 
its  first  appearance  before  the  House  of  Commons.  Slight 
but  not  unimportant  alterations,  removing  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  glaring  onesidedness  of  the  plan,  have,  indeed, 
been  introduced  in  the  first,  the  third,  and  the  seventh 
clauses ;  but  three  months’  discussion  has  hardly  produced 
any  other  modifications  of  real  value.  The  hostile  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Bill  at  its  first  appearance  remains,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  correct — that  it  is  an  attempt  to 
give  the  tenants  of  Ireland  a  new  start  at  the  expense  of 
their  landlords.  The  provisions  for  this  purpose  are 
immensely  complicated,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  they  may  work.  But,  if  the  Bill  has  the  effect 
which  its  promoters  wish  it  to  have,  the  description  just 
given  will  be  tolerably  well  made  out.  It  is  far  too  late 
either  to  discuss  the  abstract  justice  or  the  practical  ex¬ 
pediency  of  such  a  proceeding  ;  that  has  been  done  enough 
already.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  persons  who,  by  dint 
of  constant  iteration,  have  persuaded  themselves  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  which  three  or  four  months  ago  came  upon 
them  as  a  startling  novelty,  and  which  is  still  an  unhistorical 
invention  to  better  instructed  persons — the  doctrine  that  the 
Irish  peasant  is  a  disinherited  victim  to  whom  his  inheritance 
is  now  being  restored  by  solemn  process  of  law.  With  the 
exception  of  this  little  knot  of  docile  partisans,  one  view 
of  the  Bill  is  probably  entertained  by  its  opponents  and  its 
supporters  alike.  It  is  a  message  of  peace  to  the  tenants 
of  Ireland  in  the  form  of  a  cheque  which  is  drawn  on  their 
landlords  by  Parliament,  and  which  Parliament  is  able  to 
insist  that  the  landlords  shall  honour.  This  abnormal 
operation  is  regarded  by  some  persons  as  a  splendid  act  of 
justice  and  generosity,  by  others  as  a  disagreeable  and 
perilous  necessity,  by  others  as  a  dubious  political  experi¬ 
ment,  by  others  as  a  great  social  and  economical  blander, 
by  others  as  a  scandalous  act  of  high-handed  confiscation. 
But  the  simple  matter  of  fact  remains  the  same. 

The  interest  which  has  been  felt  in  the  question,  What 
will  the  Lords  do  with  it  ?  has  been  considerably  abated 
by  the  understanding  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  by 
no  means  assume  an  irreconcilable  attitude,  and  that 
it  is  even  dubious  whether  any  very  extensive  attempt  will 
be  made  to  modify  the  measure  in  that  House.  There 
are  certain  points  which  have  been  sufficiently  indicated 
already,  notably  the  exemption  of  English-managed  estates 
and  holdings  where  the  tenant-right  has  been  bought  up, 
and  the  fixing  of  a  limit  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill — as  to 
which  something  may  be  tried.  The  latest  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
amendments  will  also  probably  be  heard  of  again.  To  insist 
on  the  redemption  by  Government  of  the  estates  of  landlords 
who  wish  to  sell  is  scarcely  within  the  province  of  the  Upper 
House.  The  Peers  have,  moreover,  been  relieved  of  great 
part  of  their  responsibility  by  the  vacillating  and  uncertain 
conduct  of  the  moderate  Liberals  in  the  Lower  House.  It  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  endeavour  to 
balance  the  preponderance  of  a  particular  party  in  the 
Commons,  and  the  vacillation  just  referred  to  has  made 
the  divisions  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  almost  entirely  party 
matters.  Among  those  divisions  there  were  many  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  moderate  Liberals  might  have  been 
thrown  against  the  Government  quite  as  legitimately  as 
on  the  occasions  of  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Heneage  audof 
Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice.  It  was  not  so  thrown,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  Bill  goes  up  to  the  Peers  with  a 
record,  broken  on  only  two  occasions,  of  very  considerable 
majorities  in  its  favour.  It  has,  moreover,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  something  more  in  its  favour  than 
the  number  and  the  figures  of  the  muster-rolls  on  which 
the  majority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  obediently  answered 
“  present  ”  at  the  demand  of  its  chief.  The  dominant 
party,  to  use  a  homely  comparison  but  too  familiar  to  tho 
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ordinary  householder,  has  acted  like  the  worldly-wise 
tradesman  who  is  called  in  to  inspect  the  mechanism  of  a 
house.  There  may  have  been  nothing  that  required  his 
services,  but  he  speedily  contrives  to  make  them  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  leaky  cistern  or  the  smoky  chimney 
becomes  in  his  hands  an  indubitable  fact,  and  the  house¬ 
holder  is  more  or  less  at  his  mercy.  All  practical 
politicians  recognise  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by 
the  House  of  Lords  (which  is  indeed  unlikely  enough), 
or  even  a  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  in 
amendments  directed  against  its  spirit,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unwise.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be  much 
more  deplorable  than  that  spirit.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  re¬ 
marks  in  the  discussion  on  the  Report  as  to  absentee 
landlords  are  among  the  most  remarkable  that  have  come 
from  the  mouth  of  any  English  statesman  during  this 
century.  The  Prime  Minister  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
effect  that  he  sympathized  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  wish  to 
deprive  absentees  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  but  that  this 
was  not  the  time  for  discussing  the  manner  of  their  out¬ 
lawry.  It  is  probable  that  we  may  therefore  look  forward, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  is  spared  sufficiently  long,  to  a  measure 
enjoining  so  many  months’  residence  on  landlords,  or 
directing,  in  the  language  of  advertisements,  that  they 
shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
office.  Crazy  folly  of  this  kind  is,  of  course,  sufficiently 
far  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  actual  thoughts  ;  yet  it  would  be 
a  perfectly  legitimate  inference  from  his  words,  and  a 
sufficiently  logical  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  another 
chance  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  compromised  him 
almost  as  far  on  the  other  side.  In  the  discussion  on  Sir 
Walter  Barttelot’s  amendment,  he  is  reported  to  have 
stated  his  willingness  to  consider  in  the  future  proved 
cases  of  depreciation  of  a  landlord’s  property  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Bill.  These  two  utterances  indicate  sufficiently 
well  the  strange  region  into  which  the  Land  Bill  intro¬ 
duces  English  politics  and  politicians.  Had  the  attitude 
of  the  House  of  Commons  been  different,  the  Peers  would 
have  been  amply  justified  in  barring  the  gate  of  this 
region  for  the  present.  But  the  House  of  Lords  is  only 
bound  to  help  those  who  help  themselves.  Neither  in 
tho  country  nor  in  Parliament  has  any  definite  sign  of 
resipiscence  manifested  itself ;  and  the  Lords  will  be  jus¬ 
tified,  to  say  nothing  more,  in  allowing  Parliament  and 
country  to  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  their  own  and  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  devices. 


T1IE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

rp HE  homo  politics  of  France  have  suddenly  become 
-1-  interesting.  Every  one  has  long  ceased  to  care  how 
the  existing  Chamber  employs  itself;  and  until  Tuesday 
no  certain  information  was  to  be  had  as  to  when  the 
new  Chamber  would  be  elected.  At  the  end  of  last  week 
a  rumour  suddenly  got  abroad  that  Ministers  intended  to 
hold  the  elections  on  the  21st  of  August,  so  that  candi¬ 
dates  and  constituents  were  separated  from  the  decisive 
day  by  less  than  a  month.  The  indignation  of  all  shades 
of  the  Opposition  was  great.  They  would  have  only  four 
weeks  in  which  to  get  up  their  case  against  the  Ministry. 
Considering  the  state  of  habitual  horror  at  the  sins  of  the 
Cabinet  in  which  the  Extreme  Right  and  the  Extreme 
Loft  are  agreed  to  live,  it  may  not  seem  that  this  is  au 
insufficient  interval.  Upon  almost  any  day  in  the  year 
there  is  enough  abuse  directed  against  Ministers  in 
reactionary  and  Radical  journals  to  furnish  an  ample 
brief  for  any  number  of  candidates.  Still,  a  good  case  on 
which  candidates  may  insist  is  not  everything.  The  can¬ 
didates  themselves  must  be  forthcoming ;  and,  though  to 
provide  them  may  not  take  long  when  the  money  is  ready, 
to  provide  the  money  may  not  be  so  easy.  Probably 
there  was  never  a  general  election  in  which  the  defeated 
party  did  not  believe  that,  if  it  had  only  had  a  little  more 
time  to  prepare  for  the  contest,  it  would  have  made  a  very 
much  better  fight.  On  this  occasion  the  pill  was  made 
still  more  bitter  by  two  other  considerations.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  had  really  been  led  to  believe  that  a  later  day  would 
be  chosen.  The  Minister  of  War  had  announced  that 
tho  Reserve  would  be  called  out  in  two  divisions,  the 
first  between  the  iSth  of  August  and  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  second  between  the  4th  and  the  29th  of 
October.  Consequently  the  latter  half  of  September  seemed 
obviously  intended  for  the  elections ;  and  it  was  a  genuine 


disappointment  after  this  to  be  told  that  the  Government 
meant  to  hold  them  on  the  ^ist  of  August.  The  second 
consideration  was  that  August  is  seldom  a  month  in  which 
very  much  happens,  so  that  there  was  every  chance  that, 
if  the  elections  were  thus  hurried  on,  there  would  not  be 
time  for  any  new  misfortune  to  overtake  the  country  and 
to  supply  an  additional  text  against  the  Cabinet.  In 
ordinary  yearn  this  would  not  have  much  mattered,  be¬ 
cause  there  would  then  have  been  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  chapter  of  accidents  was  likely  to  contain  any 
specially  unpleasant  reading  for  September.  But  this 
year  there  was  good  ground  to  hope  that  it  might  contain 
something  of  the  kind.  With  the  business  in  North  Africa 
on  hand  everything  is  possible,  and  an  election  held  in  the 
midst  either  of  defeat  or  of  a  call  for  additional  troops 
might  be  turned  to  excellent  account.  By  Tuesday  the 
anxiety  of  the  Opposition  had  become  uncontrollable,  and 
M.  ClLmenceau  plainly  taxed  the  Government  with  their 
change  of  purpose.  M.  Ferry  declined  to  admit  that  there 
had  been  a  change  of  purpose.  To  fix  the  date  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  was  the  proper  business  of  the  Executive,  and  in 
determining  to  take  the  21st  of  August  the  Government 
had  only  consulted  the  interests  of  the  Republic.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  M.  Ferry  did  not  stop  here.  He  went  on  in 
effect  to  say  that  the  best  way  of  consulting  the  interests 
of  the  Republic  was  to  prevent  Republicans  from  talking 
too  much.  The  Government,  he  said,  had  decided  that 
the  electioneering  period  ought  not  to  be  a  long  one,  inas¬ 
much  as,  with  the  present  freedom  of  speech  and  writing, 
the  electioneering  period  never  came  to  an  end.  On 
this  theory  a  Government  might  give  notice  on  Saturday 
of  its  intention  to  hold  the  elections  on  the  Sunday,  since, 
as  the  electors  are  always  in  perfect  readiness  for  the 
contest,  they  can  consequently  dispense  with  any  special 
preparation  for  it.  According  to  M.  Ferry,  a  French 
elector  should  always  be  in  a  position  to  make  his  choice 
between  rival  candidates,  even  though  he  may  have  had 
no  intimation  that  his  vote  would  be  asked  for  until  he 
came  within  sight  of  the  polling-booth. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  speech  of  M.  Ferry’s  lost 
him  several  votes  in  the  division  which  shortly  followed. 
Even  a  respite  of  three  weeks  is  something  when  au 
election  is  in  prospect ;  and,  if  the  Deputies  had  been 
consulted  before  the  Government  came  to  a  decision,  most 
of  them  would  probably  have  voted  for  the  middle  of 
September.  M.  Ferry  made  the  question  one  of  confidence, 
and  called  upon  the  Chamber,  if  it  thought  that  it  was 
dealing  with  a  Ministry  of  surprises,  to  vote  for  M. 
Cl&menceau’s  motion  of  censure,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Extreme 
Left  had  placed  the  Cabinet.  It  was  a  handsome  challenge, 
and  it  was  within  a  very  little  of  being  handsomely  taken 
up.  Only  214  Deputies  voted  with  Ministers,  while  201 
voted  against  them.  There  were  73  Deputies  who  did 
not  vote  at  all,  and  it  is  among  these  that  the  ill  effects  of 
M.  Ferry’s  speech  must  probably  be  looked  for.  If  he 
had  been  able  to  assign  any  special  reason  for  hurrying  on 
the  elections,  some  of  them  might  have  supported  him  ; 
but,  with  perverse  ingenuity,  he  had  contrived  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  Government  were  really  anxious  to 
cut  short  the  discussions  of  their  policy  which  will  shortly 
begin  in  every  constituency. 

If  the  Times'  Correspondent  is  well  informed,  the  reason 
for  hurrying  on  the  elections  is  not  so  much  that  the 
Government  wish  to  cut  short  discussion  as  that  they 
wish  there  shall  be  nothing  particular  to  discuss.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  the  Government  had  not,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  any  intention  of  holding  the  elections  before  the 
14th  of  September.  The  Circular  from  the  Minister  of 
War  was  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  which  M. 
Clemencead  attributed  to  it.  Several  small  inconveniences, 
such  as  the  postponement  of  the  sittings  of  the  Depart¬ 
mental  Councils,  would  have  been  avoided,  and  no  colour 
would  have  been  given  to  the  charge  of  wishing  to  steal  a 
march  upon  the  Opposition.  But,  within  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  issueof  General  Farrf.’s  Circular,  the  commander  of 
the  army  in  Algeria  informed  the  Cabinet  that,  though  no 
outbreak  was  to  be  expected  until  after  August,  ho  looked 
forward  in  September  to  a  formidable  insurrection  which 
would  require  a  great  effort  to  put  it  down.  M.  Ferry 
had  consequently  to  take  his  choice  between  hurryiug  on 
the  elections  after  the  Government  had  indirectly  pledged 
themselves  not  to  hold  them  before  the  14th  of  September, 
and  holding  them  at  a  time  which  might  coincide  with 
serious  events  in  Africa.  In  these  circumstances  he  pre- 
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ferred  a  course  which  would,  at  all  events,  prevent  the 
new  Chamber  from  being  coloured  in  the  very  moment 
of  its  creation  by  the  unpopularity  consequent  on  the 
discovery  that  the  African  policy  of  the  Government  had 
proved  more  costly  and  troublesome  than  they  had  painted 
it.  Whether  this  is  a  correct  account  of  M.  Ferry’s 
motives  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Times’  Corre¬ 
spondent  says  that  he  has  his  information  from  a 
source  of  authority,  and  the  probabilities  certainly  point  to 
the  existence  of  some  powerful  reason  for  anticipating  the 
date  of  the  elections.  The  constituencies  will  not  be 
particularly  pleased  with  a  Minister  who  declares  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  give  them  too  long  an  interval  in  which 
to  study  his  merits.  The  more  eager  a  man  is  to  induce 
another  to  pronounce  in  his  favour,  the  more  careful  he 
commonly  is  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  wishing  to  hurry 
the  decision.  If  M.  Ferry  has  to  be  fitted  with  a  motive 
for  substituting  the  21st  of  August  for  the  14th  of 
September,  the  motive  suggested  by  the  Tunes’  Corre¬ 
spondent  is  certainly  plausible.  The  fact  that  it  has 
such  weight  with  M.  Ferry  suggests,  however,  a  curious 
reflection.  When  Tunis  was  occupied,  it  was  said  that  the 
Government  wished  to  do  something  striking  abroad  in 
order  to  go  to  the  country  in  the  odour  of  popularity.  In 
that  case  the  desire  of  the  French  people  for  aggrandize¬ 
ment  abroad  must  be  exceedingly  short-lived.  What  was 
intended  to  please  them  in  May  is  treated  as  certain  to 
annoy  them  in  September.  Otherwise  the  Government 
would  not  see  in  the  possible  coincidence  between  a  fresh 
African  expedition  and  the  elections  a  source  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  danger  which  must  be  averted  at  any  cost. 


THE  ARMY. 

mHE  Extraordinary  Gazette  of  Tuesday  is  a  new  Bap- 
Jl  tismal  Register  for  the  British  army.  In  it  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  line  are  called  for  the  first  time  by  their  local 
names,  while  half  the  officers  receive  a  new  personal  title. 
Retirements,  promotions,  and. a  strange  terminology  com¬ 
bine  to  make  the  Gazette  memorable.  The  names  of 
generals  whose  connexion  with  the  service  thus  becomes 
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historical  necessarily  fill  a  large  space,  in  one  sense,  at 
all  events,  the  English  army  has  long  been  the  best- 
generalled  army  in  Europe.  It  is  certainly  an  advantage 
1  hat  the  list  of  generals  should  bear  some  relation  to  the 
list  from  which  selection  would  be  made  for  service  in  the 
field.  The  objections  to  compulsory  retirement  only  apply 
to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  and  even  there  they  have  as 
yet  hardly  come  into  force.  At  the  dignified,  if  not 
venerable,  age  to  which  the  retired  generals  have  attained, 
they  must  themselves  have  a  half  suspicion  that  younger 
men  may  be  more  useful  in  a  campaign.  But  a  man  who 
has  to  leave  the  army  at  forty  may  fairly  feel  that,  though 
he  is  too  old  to  look  out  for  a  new  career,  he  is  at  his  best 
as  regards  the  career  which  is  being  taken  from  him.  It 
is  inevitable  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  when  it  comes  to 
be  fully  applied  should  give  occasion  to  many  heartburn¬ 
ings.  The  best  thing  that  can  be  urged  in  its  defence  is 
that,  as  it  must  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  have  to  introduce  compulsory  retirement,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  he  saw  no  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  block  in  promotions  had  created. 

Even  so  much  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  change  in 
the  names  of  the  regiments.  As  the  eye  travels  along  the 
Gazette  even  the  civilian  is  conscious  of  a  certain  shock 
when  the  familiar  numbers  which  are  retained  for  the 
household  Cavalry,  the  Dragoons,  the  Hussars,  and  the 
Lancers,  suddenly  give  place  to  the  local  titles  by  which 
the  infantry  of  the  line  will  in  future  be  known.  If  it  is 
true  that  upon  the  day  when  the  warrants  came  into  force 
the  officers  of  many  regiments  sat  down  to  mess  with 
crape  upon  their  arms  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
change  is  not  very  keenly  disliked.  That  is  not  of  course 
in  itself  a  reason  for  leaving  it  unmade.  The  actual 
members  of  a  service  areofoen  very  ill-disposed  to  welcome 
necessary  reforms.  But  it  is  a  reason  for  not  making  it 
unless  it  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  general 
scheme  of  reorganization  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  no 
adequate  evidence  has  been  given  that  it  was  thus  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  essential  feature  of  that  scheme  was 
the  localization  of  the  army,  the  association  of  every 
regiment  with  some  specific  district  from  which  its  recruits 
should  be  drawn  and  in  which  its  depot  should  be 
stationed.  The  value  of  this  provision  may  bo  taken 


for  granted,  but  the  regiments  appropriated  to  each  district 
might  equally  well  have  continued  to  bear  their  old 
numbers.  The  substance  of  localization  would  have  been 
secured ;  the  difference  would  have  been  that  the  30th 
and  the  59th  would  have  made  up  the  East  Lancashire 
regiment,  and  not,  as  is  the  case  now,  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  East  Lancashire  regiment.  In  this  way 
the  past  history  of  the  army  would  not  have  been  wiped 
out.  Each  regiment  would  have  retained  before  men,  as 
well  as  in  its  own  consciousness,  the  recollections  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Peninsula,  with  the  Crimea,  or  with 
India;  while  it  would  have  added  to  this  whatever  ad¬ 
vantage  there  is  in  permanent  association  with  particular 
districts.  This  has  actually  been  done  in  the  case  of 
special  titles.  If  the  Somersetshire  regiment  may  still 
be  called  Prince  Albert’s  Light  Infantry,  or  the  West 
Yorkshire  regiment  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Own,  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  a  similar  relaxation  of  the  rule  should  not 
have  been  permitted  in  cases  where  the  regimental 
numbers  were  equally  distinctive  and  at  least  equally 
honourable. 

On  two  other  days  within  the  last  week  military  affairs 
have  had  their  share  of  public  attention.  On  Saturday 
the  Lord  Mayor  entertained  a  large  number  of  Volunteer 
commanding  officers  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  took  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  very  high 
terms  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Volunteers  at  Windsor,  and 
to  say,  very  justly,  that  his  praise  would  not  have  been 
valuable  now  if  it  had  not  been  withheld  in  the  days  when 
it  was  less  deserved.  It  is  quite  true  that  “  if  faults  had 
“  not  been  honestly,  fearlessly,  and  frankly  stated,” 
the  Volunteers  would  never  have  arrived  at  the 
position  they  now  occupy.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  charge 
to  be  made  against  the  military  authorities  in  connexion 
with  the  Volunteers,  it  is  rather  that  they  were  slow  to 
discover  how  anxious  the  Volunteers  were  to  bo  found 
fault  with.  The  Volunteers  had  made  a  military  standard 
for  themselves  long  before  the  War  Office  thought  it 
worth  while  to  make  a  standard  for  them.  If  they  had 
been  contented  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  allowances  of 
which  they  were  offered  the  benefit,  they  would  have  re¬ 
mained  at  best  showy  inefficients.  It  was  by  insisting 
that  more  should  be  demanded  of  them  that  they  by 
degrees  induced  the  military  authorities  to  believe  that  it 
might  bo  worth  while  to  give  them  what  they  asked.  As 
Loi’d  Elcjio  pointed  out,  the  present  value  of  the  Volun¬ 
teers  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  number 
enrolled.  Now  that  a  certain  minimum  of  efficiency 
is  exacted  from  every  Volunteer,  a  man  who  is 
no  longer  able  to  attend  drill  has  to  leave  the 
force.  The  result  of  this  is  that,  in  the  event  of  an  inva¬ 
sion,  we  should  command  the  services  of  a  large  number  of 
men  whom  a  very  short  period  of  training  would  make  as 
efficient  as  any  actual  Volunteer.  Lord  Elcho  reckons 
that  there  are  800,000  men  forming  this  unrecognized 
Volunteer  Reserve,  which,  with  the  numbers  actually  en¬ 
rolled,  would  give  us  close  upon  a  million  of  men  who 
have  received  the  rudiments  of  military  training,  and  the 
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majority  of  whom  would  be  willing  to  give  their  services 
for  home  defence.  The  next  demand  that  the  Volunteers 
ought  to  make  upon  the  War  Office  has  only  an  indirect 
reference  to  themselves.  They  cannot  do  much  to  improve 
their  present  qualifications  unless  some  mode  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  of  giving  them  the  assistance  and  co-oyeration  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  At  present  they  possess,  and  to  all 
appearance  are  likely  to  possess,  neither.  How  the  defi¬ 
ciency  is  to  be  made  good  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 
the  question  is  one  that  has  a  genuine  claim  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  The  Volunteers  will  not  be 
raised  to  the  full  development  of  which  they  are  capable 
until  the  defence  of  the  country  may  be  entirely  trusted  to 
them  should  it  suddenly  become  desirable  to  send  every 
available  battalion  of  the  regular  army  abroad.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  bring  the  force  to  this  pitch  of  •perfec¬ 
tion,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  expedient  to  rest  content 
when  wo  have  not  made  a  single  step  towards  its  attain¬ 
ment. 

On  Monday  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  presented  their 
commissions  to  the  Woolwich  Cadets  who  have  success¬ 
fully  passed  their  examinations  for  the  Artillery  and  the 
Engineers.  On  this  occasion  the  Duke  showed  that  his 
power  of  distributing  blame  was  fully  equal  to  his  power 
of  distributing  praise.  The  condition  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  seems  to  call,  however,  for  something 
more  than  speech.  When  the  Commander-In-Chief  has 
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occasion  to  tell  the  young  men  destined  for  the  Scientific 
Corps  that  he  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  reports  of 
their  conduct ;  that  their  behaviour  during  the  time  to 
which  these  reports  relate  has  been  ungentlemanlike  and 
unsoldicrlike  ;  that  they  cannot  expect  men  to  obey  those 
who  do  not  themselves  understand  obedience ;  and  that 
discipline,  if  they  will  not  yield  to  it  of  their  own  free 
will,  must  and  shall  be  enforced — matters  must  have  come 
to  a  serious  pass.  Nor  have  the  Cadets  made  up  by  pro¬ 
ficiency  for  what  they  want  in  conduct.  The  results  of 
their  study  leave  much,  the  Duke  says,  to  deplore.  They 
are  careless  about  the  subjects  which  it  is  most  essential 
for  an  officer  to  know,  and  waste  such  attention  as  it 
suits  them  to  give  upon  subjects  which,  though  they 
bring  marks,  are  of  very  secondary  importance  from 
a  military  point  of  view.  If  these  uncomplimentary 
criticisms  are  well  deserved,  they  reflect  discredit  not 
merely  on  the  Cadets,  but  on  the  authorities  who  have 
the  charge  of  them.  The  Governor  is  described  in 
the  newspaper  reports  as  certifying  that  the  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  commissions  were  presented  had  been 
marked  during  their  stay  at  the  Academy  by  the  highest 
discipline  and  obedience  to  orders.  Either,  therefore,  the 
Duke  of  Cambkidge  has  been  misinformed  or  the  Governor’s 
commendations  have  ceased  to  bear  any  meaning.  As 
regards  the  proficiency  of  the  Cadets,  if  the  study  of  extra 
and  optional  subjects  is  found  to  distract  them  from  purely 
military  subjects,  why  ai’e  prizes  given  in  them  ?  If, 
again,  iS,ooo  marks  are  too  few  to  entitle  a  man  to  a 
commission  when,  in  the  same  examination,  another  Cadet 
gets  46,000,  why  is  the  margin  allowed  to  be  so  large? 
The  minimum  ought  to  be  fixed  at  a  point  which  is 
evidence  of  sufficient  preparation— not  merely  of  such  pi*e- 
paration  as  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  describes  in  his  speech. 
The  matter  is  one  which  certainly  suggests  further 
explanation. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPETITION. 

P  all  the  secrets  of  the  future,  there  are  few  which  it 
more  concerns  Englishmen  of  every  class  to  guess 
rightly  than  the  effect  of  American  competition  on  English 
agriculture.  Every  effort,  therefore,  made  with  any  fail- 
degree  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  to  read  the  riddle  is 
to  be  welcomed,  and  the  effort  made  by  Mr.  Blake  in  a 
recent  pamphlet  deserves  serious  consideration.  Mr.  Blake 
represents  in  Parliament  the  county  of  Waterford ;  he  is 
a  landowner,  and  has  a  substantial  personal  interest  in 
arriving  at  a  right  conclusion,  and  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  produce-growing  districts  of  the  United 
States  and  see  on  the  spot  wffiat  American  competition 
means.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  production  is 
tjiat  in  which  he  shows  that  American  competition  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  It  will,  he  thinks,  take  five  or  six  years 
to  perfect  the  machinery  by  which  England  is  to  be 
inundated  with  American  meat  and  American  grain. 
Produce  has  first  to  be  produced,  and  then  brought  to 
market,  and  producers  and  carriers  are  only  as  yet  on  the 
threshold  of  their  respective  enterprises.  The  stock  of 
cattle  in  Amei’ican  cattle-growing  districts  may  and  will 
be  doubled.  The  owners  of  cattle  are  setting  themselves 
1  energetically  to  doubling  it ;  but  a  stock  of  cattle  cannot 
be  doubled  in  a  day  or  a  year.  What  is  certain  is  that,  when 
the  time  has  elapsed  which  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  physical 
possibility  that  the  stock  of  American  cattle  should  be 
doubled,  "it  will  be  doubled.  Any  amount  of  corn  can  be 
.  grown  in  the  western  districts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  but  it  is  only  where  a  railway  runs  that  corn  can 
he  grown  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  feeding  pigs, 
or  rotting  on  the  ground.  Railways  are  being  built, 
but  they  are  not  finished.  As  they  go  on,  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  line  is  taken  up,  and  brought  into 
cultivation.  Time  is  needed  to  build  the  line,  to 
attract  settlers,  to  enable  the  settlers  to  get  over  their 
first  difficulties,  and,  lastly,  to  grow  a  marketable  sur¬ 
plus.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  cattle,  a  process  is 
going  on  the  fruits  of  which  are  not  visible  as  yet,  but 
must  show  themselves  before  long.  At  the  same  time, 
improvements  are  continually  going  on  which  make  pro¬ 
duction  easier  or  make  produce  of  a  better  quality.  New 
machinery  is  constantly  being  devised  to  save  labour,  and 
such  articles  as  bacon,  which  in  America  is  relatively  bad, 
because  the  pigs  are  fed  carelessly,  is  being  made  better 
by  more  attention  being  given  to  the  feeding  of  the  ani¬ 


mals.  Very  great  improvements,  too,  are  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  carrying  business.  Powerful  and  large 
vessels  are  being  built  expressly  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  live  cattle ;  ingenuity  is  busily  at  work  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  keeping  dead  meat  fresh  ;  and  what  is  at  present 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  importation  of  American  dead 
meat — the  defectiveness  of  the  arrangements  for  treating 
and  distributing  it  on  the  English  side — is  sure  to  be 
remedied.  Here,  again,  time  is  necessary  to  direct  Eng¬ 
lish  capital  and  energy  into  a  new  direction  ;  but  the  time 
found  necessary  is  not  likely  to  be  very  long.  Mr.  Blake’s 
estimate  of  five  years  appears  to  be  ample  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  in  five  years’ 
time  American  agricultural  competition  will  tell  on  Eng¬ 
lish  cultivation  with  a  force  very  much  greater  than  that 
which  it  now  exercises. 

There  is  also,  we  think,  much  justice  in  the  observations 
which  Mr.  Blake  makes  on  the  objections  which  are 
usually  made  by  those  who  try  to  make  light  of  American 
competition.  The  cost  of  carriage  and  freight  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  drawback  to  the  American  competition;  but  expe¬ 
rience  shows  that,  in  spite  of  carriage  and  freight,  Amei’ican 
produce  can  be  landed  here  at  a  profit-yielding  price  which 
is  very  considerably  below  what  the  farmers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  the  cost 
of  carriage  and  freight  is  much  more  likely  to  go  down 
than  to  go  up.  There  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of 
American  land  becoming  exhausted.  The  soil  of  the  great 
Canada  wheat  district,  a  thousand  miles  long  by  three 
hundred  wide,  is  said  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
fertilizes  itself,  and  this  very  peculiar  soil  stretches  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  United  States.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Blake  states,  on  the  authority  of  local 
experts ;  but,  even  if  the  statement  is  an  exaggeration, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  American  soil  being  exhausted 
within  the  period  when  American  competition  will  begin 
to  tell  with  its  full  force  on  English  production  ;  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  American  territories  in  which 
cattle  can  be  produced  in  illimitable  quantities  and  pro¬ 
duced  for  ever.  An  adequate  supply  of  labour  will  be 
provided  by  the  vast  stream  of  European,  and  especially 
of  German,  immigration  ;  and,  although  this  stream  may 
some  day  fall  off,  yet  it  happens  that  the  stream  is 
stronger  than  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be  at  the  very 
moment  when  additional  labour  is  needed  to  fulfil  the 
prophecy  that  in  five  years’  time  the  full  effects  of 
American  competition  will  be  felt.  Some  day,  perhaps, 
a  lai’ger  portion  of  English  land  and  of  the  capital  and 
energy  of  English  farmers  will  be  devoted  to  the  rearing 
of  poultry  and  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  But, 
although  these  are  very  valuable  adjuncts  to  a  good 
system  of  general  agriculture,  they  can  never  replace  such 
a  system.  If  we  lose  the  business  of  supplying  our  own 
population  with  bread  and  meat,  we  cannot  make  good 
the  loss  by  developing  the  business  of  supplying  the 
masses  with  eggs  and  Erench  beans.  Lastly,  Mr.  Blake, 
as  an  Irish  member,  finds  it  natural  to  notice  the  sanguine 
views  of  those  who  dream  that  the  Land  Bill  will  enable 
the  Irish  farmer  to  compete  successfully  with  his  American 
rival.  The  Irish  Land  Bill  at  the  very  best  will  only 
enable  the  actual  cultivator  of  twenty  acres  of  wet  poor 
land  to  make  as  much  out  of  them  as  a  needy  ignorant 
laborious  person  can  make  out  of  them.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  such  a  man  will  only  make  him  a  little  less  of  a 
struggling  pauper  than  he  has  hitherto  been,  but  can  have 
no  possible  bearing  on  the  general  effects  of  American 
competition. 

When  we  come  to  Mr.  Blake’s  estimate  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  American  competition,  we  feel  ourselves 
on  ground  much  less  firm  and  sure.  He  tells  us  that  he  had 
studied  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  who 
had  prophesied  that  English  rents  would  be  wiped  out 
altogether ;  that,  on  arriving  in  the  States,  he  had  a  long 
conference  with  the  prophet ;  and  that  the  final  result  of 
the  discussion,  and  of  all  his  own  observation,  was  to 
convince  him  that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  quite  wrong — that 
things  would  not  be  half  so  bad  for  landowners  like  him¬ 
self,  and  that  it  was  safe  to  put  down  the  permanent 
reduction  of  rents  at  one- third.  No  figures  are  given  to 
show  why  this  point  of  reduction  is  taken  rather  than  any 
other  ;  and,  of  all  the  data  with  which  Mr.  Blake  could 
have  provided  us,  these  are  the  figures  that  would  h»vo 
been  most  interesting.  Let  us,  however,  for  the  moment 
assume  that  Mr.  Blake  is  right.  If,  then,  one-third  is 
taken  off  rents,  the  British  producer  will  be  able  to 
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compete  with  the  American.  He  will  sell  at  a  fair  profit 
all  he  can  produce.  He  cannot  produce  enough  for  the 
needs  of  the  English  population ;  but,  as  he  will  sell  what¬ 
ever  he  produces,  all  that  the  American  competitor 
can  send  will  be  that  quantity  by  which  the  English 
demand  exceeds  the  English  supply.  There  is  no 
other  great  country  to  which  he  can  send  his 
surplus,  for  every  gi'eat  country  besides  England  will 
guard  its  own  agriculture  by  protective  duties.  This 
solitary  opening,  the  supply  of  what  one  great  country 
cannot  produce  for  itself,  seems  a  remarkably  small  one  in 
comparison  with  the  enormous  increase  of  American  pro¬ 
duction  which  we  are  told  is  going  to  take  place.  What 
is  to  become  of  all  the  cattle  and  corn  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  America  ?  It  will  be  confessedly  in  excess,  and 
very  largely  in  excess,  of  what  the  American  population 
needs  for  its  own  consumption.  It  will  also  be  enormously 
in  excess  of  anything  that  England  will  take  on  Mr. 
Blake’s  supposition  that,  if  they  get  a  third  of  the  rent 
taken  off,  English  farmers  will  produce  as  much  as  they 
do  now,  and  sell  it  at  a  profit,  while  the  rest  of  the  Old 
World  will  decline  to  take  it  unless  the  local  harvest 
happens  to  be  so  deficient  that  import  duties  can  be  paid 
and  yet  a  profit  be  left  to  the  importer.  It  seems  obvious 
that,  if  Mr.  Blake  is  right,  the  Americans  are  going  into 
over-production  on  a  gigantic  and  ruinous  scale.  Even  if 
Mr.  Atkinson  were  right  in  his  gloomy  prophecies,  and 
English  rent  disappeared,  tho  English  farmer,  if  allowed  to 
cultivate  the  land,  would  still  produce  as  much  as  he  does 
now,  and  the  opening  for  American  produce  would  not  be 
increased.  There  would  still  be  nothing  to  supply  except 
what  is  represented  by  the  mai’gin  between  English  pro¬ 
duction  and  English  consumption,  and  this  is  really  a  mere 
fleabite  as  compared  with  what  the  Americans  propose  to 
produce.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  things  to  be 
taken  into  account ;  but,  as  Mr.  Blake  puts  his  case,  it 
would  appear  that,  when  his  five  years  are  up,  the 
American  producer  would  be  quite  as  much  in  danger  of 
ruin  as  either  the  English  farmer  or  the  English  landlord. 


THE  UNIVERSITIES  COMMISSION. 

THOSE  who  have  watched  with  a  mixture  of  perplexity 
and  disappointment  the  action  of  the  University 
Commissions  instituted  five  years  ago  amid  such  sanguine 
expectations,  will  probably  acquiesce  gladly  enough  in  the 
measure  which  Lord  Spencer  has  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  powers  of  the  Commissions  expire  this 
year ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  them  to  that  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  which,  according  to  the  original 
plan,  was  to  serve  as  a  tribunal  of  reference  after  the 
Commissions  had  terminated  their  labours.  Those  labours 
have  unfortunately  resulted  in  some  cases  in  suggestions 
which  are  almost  equally  disapproved  by  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  parties  in  either  University.  The  proposed  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  as  it  will  be  almost  exclusively  of  high 
official  personages,  is  likely  to  exercise  a  much  soberer 
judgment,  and  to  be  a  much  less  convenient  tool  in  the 
hands  of  crotcheteers.  The  Chancellors  of  the  two  Uni¬ 
versities,  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  standing  may  be 
fairly  trusted  to  decide  questions  of  reform  much  more  in 
accordance  with  common  sense  and  the  general  needs  of 
the  University  and  the  country  than  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  this  or  that  advocate  of  ingenious  schemes  for 
the  redistribution  of  funds  and  studies. 


METHODISM. 

IT  may  be  doubted  whether  many  Anglican  prelates  or  cl  ergy- 
men,  or  for  that  matter  Wesleyan  ministers  either,  would  be 
disposed  to  endorse  the  assurance  proffered  the  other  day  by 
Bishop  Ryle  to  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  that 
their  respective  communions  are  simply  “  different  regiments  ”  in 
the  same  general  army  of  “  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England.” 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  proportions  Methodism 
has  assumed  in  England  and  America  make  it  a  phenomenon  of 
considerable  importance,  and  fully  suffice  to  explain  the  elaborate 
disquisition  on  its  history  and  organization  which  occupies  the  first 
place  iu  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July.  The  writer  computes  the 
English  Methodists  at  five  millions  and  the  Americans  at  fourteen 
millions,  while  he  rates  their  ecclesiastical  property  in  Great 
Britain  at  eleven  and  in  America  at  eighteen  millions  sterling. 
Whitaker's  Almanac  for  1 88 1  gives  1 4,-500,000  as  the  total  figure 


of  “  Methodists  of  all  descriptions  throughout  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world.”  Possibly  the  truth  may  lie  somewhere  between  the 
two,  but  even  if  the  lowest  computation  be  adopted,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  five  sects  or 
schisms  have  broken  off  from  the  parent  stock,  and  besides  the 
Wesleyans  or  Methodists  proper,  with  whom  alone  the  Edinburgh 
writer  concerns  himself,  we  have  the  New  Connexion  formed 
in  1797;  Primitive  Methodists  in  1810,  who,  according  ,  to 
Whitaker,  number  in  this  country  nearly  half  as  many  ad¬ 
herents  as  the  original  body  ;  Bible  Christians  founded  in 
1815  ;  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  who  separated  in  1834- 
demanding,  like  the  New  Connexion,  larger  powers  for  the 
laity — and  who  come  next  in  number  to  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
having  about  a  third  as  many  members;  lastly,  the  Wesleyan 
Reform  Union,  who  seceded  from  the  Free  Churches  in  1849,  but 
have  only  some  7,000  members  and  18  ministers  in  Great  Britain. 
There  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  doctrinal  difference  between  these 
various  communities,  their  dispute  with  the  main  body  of  Wes¬ 
leyans  and  with  each  other  turning  on  points  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  presently.  With  the 
broad  facts  of  John  Wesley's  career  and  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  his  gradual  alienation  from  the  English  Church  and  very 
unwilling  creation  of  an  independent  sect,  which  has  proved  in 
the  sequel  far  the  largest  and  most  influential,  though  not  the 
bitterest,  of  her  rivals — we  will  not  say  of  her  foes — the  reader 
may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar.  The  Wesleyans  indeed  profess 
themselves  “  the  friends  of  all,  the  enemies  of  none,”  and  we  have 
heard  of  a  worthy  Methodist  elder  assuring  his  Vicar  that  they  are 
“  the  pillars  of  the  Church” ;  but  the  claim  can  hardly  he  admitted, 
even  in  the  restricted  sense  applied  to  the  churchmanship  of  Lord 
Eldon,  for  they  not  only  never  enter  the  church  themselves,  but 
have  not  discharged  the  office  of  external  buttresses  with  any  very 
marked  success.  The  famous  passage  where  Macaulay  suggests  how 
a  wiser  policy  in  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  last  century  might 
have  made  John  Wesley  to  the  Church  of  England  what  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  been  read  with  a  smile 
or  a  sigh  by  many  successors,  both  of  his  and  of  theirs, 
in  our  own  day ;  but  it  is  too  late  now  to  repair  a  fatal 
mistake.  Whether  anything  can  still  be  done  to  arrest  its 
further  consequences  is  another  matter.  The  first  step,  at  all 
events,  towards  any  such  undertaking  must  be  to  gain  clear  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  facts.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Methodism 
diflers  widely  both  in  its  origin  and  its  characteristic  features  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  Dissent,  though  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  spread  of  Liberationist  principles  has  not  tended  of  late  years 
to  obliterate  or  modify  the  difference.  Wesley  himself  was  so  far 
from  having  any  quarrel  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  such,  that  to  the  last  he  considered  it  far 
the  nearest  approach  to  Apostolic  Christianity  in  the  world  ;  ha 
strictly  forbade  his  preachers  to  hold  services  during  the  hours  of 
worship  at  the  parish  church,  or  to  presume  in  any  case  to 
administer  sacraments ;  and  it  was  only  under  pressure  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  necessity,  and  after  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Lowth)  had  refused  to  act,  that  he  at  length  essayed  in  union 
with  two  other  Anglican  clergymen  to  ordain  a  Methodist 
“  bishop  ”  for  America,  where  an  episcopal  form  of  government  is 
still  retained  among  his  followers.  It  was  the  spectacle  of  the 
“  soul-damning  clergymen  ”  of  his  day  which  troubled  him ;  and 
Methodism  arose,  not,  like  other  sects,  to  reform  an  erroneous 
system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  to  promote  personal  holi¬ 
ness. 

The  lino  of  demarcation  between  Dissent  and  Methodism  has  been  well 
defined  from  the  beginning.  Methodism  sprang  from  a  sense  of  personal 
guilt  before  God  ;  Dissent  arose  from  the  conviction  that  Episcopacy  was 
wrong.  The  quarrel  of  the  former  was  with  irreligion,  of  the  latter  with 
prelacy.  Dissent  discussed  theories  of  Church  government  as  though  the 
salvation  of  the  world  depended  upon  the  adoption  of  some  particular 
scheme.  Methodists  declared  that  their  prime  purpose  was  “  to  reform  the 
nation,  more  particularly  the  Church,  and  to  spread  Scriptural  holiness 
over  the  land.”  “  Dissenters,”  said  Wesley,  “  begin  everywhere  with  show¬ 
ing  their  hearers  how  fallen  the  Church  and  ministers  are ;  we  begin  every¬ 
where  with  showing  our  hearers  how  fallen  they  are  themselves.”  Dissent 
magnified  the  congregation  and  made  it  honourable ;  Methodism  originated 
the  “United  Societies”  which  were  to  have  close  connexion  with  one 
another,  and  always  to  act  in  unison.  Dissent  boldly  separated  from  the 
Church  ;  the  Methodist  leaders  declared  that  they  “  obeyed  the  bishops  in 
all  things  indifferent,  and  observed  the  canons  as  far  as  they  could  with  a 
safe  conscience.”  Their  separation  was  gradual ;  it  continued  through 
many  years,  it  was  accompanied  with  fond  regrets,  and  it  has  tinged, 
though  with  gradually  fading  tints,  the  intercourse  of  the  Church  and 
Methodism. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  origin  and  practical  purpose  of 
the  movement  that,  as  the  Reviewer  says,  Methodism  should  be 
“  built  upon  the  class  meeting  as  its  germ  cell.”  This  meeting 
consists  of  some  fifteen  or  a  dozen  persons,  of  either  sex,  who 
assemble  weekly,  under  direction  generally  of  a  layman,  for 
spiritual  converse  and  instruction,  and  for  something  very  like 
what  is  elsewhere  practised  under  the  name  of  confession.  It  is 
said  to  provide  a  powerful  means  for  checking  immorality,  as  well 
as  for  impressing  the  true  Methodist  stamp  on  members  of  the 
body,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has — in  common  with  the  various 
Roman  Catholic  guilds,  brotherhoods,  and  the  like — one  great  in¬ 
direct  advantage  in  providing  an  occupation  and  outlet  for  the 
religious  energies  of  laymen,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Wesleyan 
movement,  were  very  much  left  to  run  to  seed  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  also,  like  Catholic  confession,  part  of  the  prescribed 
preparation  for  Communion.  And,  inasmuch  as  “  in  Methodism 
finance  is  always  allied  with  religion” — for  John  Wesley  had  a 
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ehrewd  talent  for  the  exigencies  of  government— the  weekly  con¬ 
tributions  collected  at  these  class  meetings  form  the  principal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  ministry.  But  the  class  meeting  is  also  part  of  a  wider 
scheme  of  spiritual  organization,  or,  as  some  would  say,  spiritual 
despotism.  Not  only  is  every  member  watched  carefully  by  the 
leader  of  his  class,  but  once  a  quarter  the  regular  minister  comes 
to  inspect  both  class  and  leader,  when  tickets  are  given  to  approved 
members,  while  peccant  members  are  censured,  and  may,  after 
appealing  to  a  regularly  graduated  series  of  courts,  be  finally  ex¬ 
communicated,  the  sentence  being  always  reserved  to  the  ministry. 
There  is  a  division  of  “  circuits  ” — roughly  corresponding  to 
dioceses— each  under  its  own  “  superintendent,”  who  controls 
the  ordained  and  lay  preachers  within  his  district.  Another 
Methodist  institution  —  less  important,  however,  than  the 
class  meeting — is  the  “  love  feast,”  or  cti/ape,  which  Wesley  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  revival  of  primitive  practice,  and  another 
is  the  “  watch-night,”  professedly  modelled  on  the  vigils  of  the 
early  Church.  No  such  ancient  precedent  can  be  claimed  for 
“the  renewal  of  the  Covenant,”  which  takes  place  on  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year,  though  it  bears  some  analogy  to  the  renewal 
of  baptismal  vows  usual  at  the  close  of  a  modern  Homan  Catholic 
mission.  It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  the  buildings  used 
for  Methodist  worship,  at  first  of  the  very  plainest,  not  to  say 
ugliest,  construction,  are  now  apt  to  he  as  ecclesiastical  as  an 
architect  chosen  after  open  competition  can  make  them,  and 
indeed  a  very  little  modification,  as  the  reviewer  observes,  would 
render  many  of  them  “perfect  for  the  celebration  of  the  most 
advanced  ritual.”  The  services  conducted  in  them  fall  into  two 
distinct  types,  liturgical  and  lion-liturgical,  the  former  following 
very  closely  the  order  of  the  English  Prayer-Book,  only  that  the 
minister  is  forbidden  to  wear  any  distinctive  dress,  not  even 
“gowns  or  bands.”  We  have  beard  reports,  however,  of  functions 
in  some  of  tbe  larger  Wesleyan  chapels  on  solemn  occasions,  where 
the  Anglican  service,  or  something  indistinguishable  from  it  to  a 
casual  observer,  was  chanted  by  surpliced  choristers.  A  Wesleyan 
writer  says  there  are  some  of  his  coreligionists  “  whose  passionate 
love  for  the  Liturgy  can  find  no  fainter  expression  than  this  ;  ‘  I 
find  no  fault  in  it  at  all.’  ”  The  Wesleyan  hymn-book  has  become  j 
less  of  a  distinctive  badge  since  liymiiology  has  been  so  largely 
introduced  into  the  services  of  the  English  Church  ;  hut  it  had 
inter  alia  a  directly  doctrinal  import,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  couplet,  omitted,  it  seems,  at  the  last  revision  : — 

The  Unitarian  fiend  cxpe1, 

And  chase  iiis  doctrine  back  to  hell. 

And  now  it  i3  time  to  sa}r  something  of  the  crucial  question  of 
the  organization  of  the  Methodist  ministry,  which  in  spite  of  all  dis¬ 
claimers  of  “  the  notion  of  a  succession  of  bishops  conveying  by 
digital  contact  from  age  to  age  the  whole  volume  of  divine  grace 
a  sneer  perhaps  prompted  by  the  consciousness  that  the  succession 
had  been  deliberately  brokeu — must  be  allowed  to  be  framed  on  a 
strictly  “  sacerdotal  ”  principle.  In  Wesley’s  time,  as  we  have 
scon,  his  preachers  were  interdicted  from  performing  any 
sacramental  acts,  but  with  the  definite  separation  from  tbe  Church 
which  at  once  followed  on  his  death  this  prohibition  necessarily 
fell  thro  ugh.  There  , is  still,  however,  a  distinction  preserved  of 

clerical  and  “  local  ”  preachers,  the  latter  being  mere  laymen  and 
restricted  to  lay  functions.  Women,  like  “  Dinah  Morris,”  were 
at  one  time  to  be  found  among  the  lay  preachers,  but  this  innova¬ 
tion  provoked  severe  censure,  and  was  soon  suppressed  by  authority. 
Tbe  preacher  of  a  funeral  sermon  had  already  significantly  re¬ 
marked  that  “Balaam  was  converted  by  the  braying  of  an  ass, 
Peter  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  our  lamented  brother  by  the 
preaching  of  a  woman.”  Ail  appointments  of  preachers  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conference,  not  of  the  lay  Trustees  of 
Chapels,  who  did  indeed  long  contest  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  clerical  hierarchy,  but  were  gradually  and  completely  de¬ 
feated,  so  carefully  had  the  deeds  been  drawn  under  Wesley's 
eye.  In  1S35  a  case  came  on  appeal  before  Lord  Lvndhurst, 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  which  settled  the  legal  hearings  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  who  did  not  hesitate  thereupon  to 
recognize  his  lordship  as  “  in  his  official  capacity  a  minister  of 
Cod  for  good.”  We  have  said  already  that  chapels  are  grouped 
into  “circuits”  under  their  respective  “  superintendents  ” — in 
America  he  has  the  title  of  “  bishop  ” — but  all  these  circuits  are 
under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Conference,  which  is  “  heir  to 
Wesley’s  spiritual  despotism  and  irresponsible  power.”  For 
eighty  years  a  war  was  waged  to  procure  the  admission  of  the  lay 
element — as  it  has  come  to  be  called  in  our  day — into  Conference, 
but  in  vain  ;  “  We3leyanism  stood  firm  by  its  bolted  doors.”  An 
attempt  was  once  made  to  starve  tbe  Conference  into  submission, 
and  100,000  members  seceded,  but  it  did  not  yield.  It  is  true 
that  in  1877  a  mixed  or  representative  Conference,  comprising 
equal  numbers  of  ministers  and  laymen,  240  of  each  order,  was 
established  for  purely  temporal  matters,  but  “  tbe  Legal  Confer¬ 
ence,”  of  1 00  ministers,  established  by  Wesley  himself,  which  is  alone 
suffered  to  deal  with  spiritual  matters,  and  whose  confirmation  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  temporal  acts  of  the  representative  Conference,  re¬ 
mains  intact.  And  thus  “the  keys  aie  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers ;  like  Thomas  a  Becket,  they  will  only  permit  clerics  to 
try  clerics,  and  to  admit  into  the  church  and  expel  from  it.”  It 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  this  “  nondescript  presbytery,”  which 
disclaims  all  “succession  by  digital  touch,”  manages  to  “write  its 
priest  very  large.”  Tbe  Commence  distinctly  asserts  that  it  is 
composed  of  “  ministers  and  pastors  empowered  not  only  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  hut  to  administer  the  Sacraments  of  our  holy  religion, 


and  charged  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  pasto¬ 
rate.”  Nor  is  this  a  mere  empty  profession,  hut  the  assertion  of  a 
right  which  is  jealously  maintained.  When  challenged  to  admit 
lay  delegates,  the  Conference  summarily  refused  to  entertain  “any 
proposal  which  would  go  to  transfer,  altogether  or  in  part,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  sentence  in  disciplinary  cases  from  the  pastorate 
to  the  lay  officers.  To  adopt  such  a  course  of  procedure  would 
be  to  give  up  a  principle  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Conference, 
is  essentially  inherent  in  the  pastoral  office.”  The  extremest 
“ sacerdotalist ”  could  not  say  much  more.  And  not  only  is  it 
maintained  that  “  our  Lord  left  the  keys — the  general  government 
of  the  Church,  and  special  binding  and  loosing  of  its  members — to 
the  Church  itself,  as  represented  by  the  men  whom  the  Spirit 
would  raise  up  to  represent  its  authority  ” — namely,  the  ministers, 
hut  both  the  Conference  and  its  district  Committees  claim  the 
“  undoubted  right”  of  what  is  called  “  friendly  examination,”  but 
which  would  ordinarily  be  termed  inquisitorial  investigation  into 
“  the  moral,  Christian,  or  ministerial  conduct  of  the  preachers,”  even 
though  no  formal  or  regular  accusation  has  been  preferred  against 
them.  The  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
will  be  read  with  interest,  perhaps  with  envy,  by  some  who  may 
regret  the  more  limited  powers  of  tbe  assembly  with  which  it  is 
here  contrasted :  — 

The  Wesleyan  Conference  meets  annually  in  some  large  and  generally 
antique  chapel,  the  doors  of  which  are  jealously  guarded.  No  layman,  no 
representative  of  the  public  press,  no  unaccredited  minister  can  enter  ;  but 
the  Conference  will,  through  its  official  “  minutes  ”  and  through  privileged 
ministers,  furnish  such  accounts  of  its  proceedings  as  it  thinks  tit  to  the 
public.  The  floor  of  the  chapel  is  occupied  by  noii-cffieial  members,  the 
galleries  are  the  hauut  of  very  young  ministers,  and  a  platform  supports 
the  president,  ex-presidents,  secretaries,  and  a  few  officials.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  assembly  is  unique.  The  business  is  transacted  with  the 
precision  of  a  merchant’s  office  under  the  religious  sanctions  of  a  synod. 
Accounts  of  moneys  paid  and  received  are  examined,  while  pastoral 
addresses  to  various  foreign  conferences  are  read,  and  priestly  benedictions 
roll  over  the  chinking  of  the  coins  on  the  money-changers’  tables.  A 
Church  congress  talks  in  hopes  that  some  grains  of  wheat  may  be  fanned 
from  the  chaff ;  the  Wesleyan  Conference  talks  that  it  may  legislate.  Con¬ 
vocation  debates  with  a  haunting  and  irritating  remembrance  of  past 
power ;  the  Wesleyan  Conference  argues  and  decides  with  an  increasing 
confidence  in  tbe  acclamations  that  will  meet  its  decisions.  Representatives 
Arid  their  way  into  the  Methodist  assembly  from  affiliated  and  derived  com¬ 
munities  in  France,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  and  the 
preacher  from  an  obscure  country  circuit,  seeing  them  in  the  flesh,  grows 
proud  of  a  community  on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  the  subjects  of  debate  are  mere  matters  of  routine,  and  only 
interest  the  Connexion  ;  but  occasionally  matters  of  more  general  import¬ 
ance  are  discussed — such  as  an  eirenicon  from  a  zealous  Churchman,  which 
is  sure  to  awaken  the  old  controversies;  the  altitude  of  the  Wesleyan 
denomination  towards  education ;  or  the  imperilling  of  the  unity  of  the 
ministry  by  the  over-ardent  action  of  some  ecclesiastico-political  preacher 
who  contends  that  his  absorption  in  the  Wesleyan  system  does  not 
militate  against  his  taking  part  in  some  momentous  question  of  a  national 
character. 

We  bave  not  loft  ourselves  much  room  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
social,  political,  or  theological  aspects  of  Methodism.  The  two 
last  are  no  doubt  partly  dependent  on  the  first.  If  there  be  any 
force  in  the  taunt  sometimes  aimed  at  recent  conversions  to  Rome, 
that  “  there  are  plenty  of  Scotch  duchesses,  but  no  English  grocers,” 
the  precise  opposite  holds  good  of  the  triumphs  of  Methodism. 
It  has  never  attracted  tbe  upper  classes,  aud  it  retained  no  para¬ 
mount  influence  over  tbe  poor.  “  Tbe  prosperous  mechanic,  tbe 
well-to-do  tradesman,  tbe  manufacturer,  for  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions,  are  its  chief  supporters.”  It  has  ever  been  wliat  Mr.  Arnold 
would  call  a  Philistine  religion.  It  has  not,  indeed,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  coalesced  with  tbe  general  line  of  political 
Dissent.  At  one  period  a  leading  Wesleyan  was  expelled  for 
joining  the  Liberation  Society  of  bis  day,  but  no  such  sentence 
would  have  any  chance  of  passing  now.  In  the  educational  con¬ 
test  of  ten  years  ago  tbe  Wesleyans  were  somewhat  divided,  but 
they  generally  acquiesced  in  the  compromise  proffered  by  Mr. 
Forster,  which  was  really  far  more  favourable  to  Dissent  than  to  the 
Church,  for  the  alternative  of  Bible  teaching  in  Board  schools, 
without  any  “  denominational  formulas  ” — which  they  do  not 
possess  or  value — gave  them  all  they  wanted.  The  raison  d'etre  of 
Methodism,  as  tbe  reviewer  justly  observes,  does  not  lie  in 
its  tenets,  but  in  its  peculiar  organization  and  adaptation 
to  practical  ends.  It  has  a  tolerably  marked  aud  somewhat 
narrow  type  of  theology,  but  no  Confession  of  Faith.  Dr.  Pope 
insists  that  it  is  materially,  if  not  formally,  bound  by  the  three 
Catholic  Creeds  and  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
be  adds  that  this  assertion  “  must  be  taken  broadly,”  as  the  Con¬ 
nexion  has  never  made  itself  responsible  for  any  of  these  formu¬ 
laries.  lie  more  summarily  defines  Methodist  doctrine  as  “  what 
is  generally  termed  Arminian,”  and  as  laying  great  stress  on  per¬ 
sonal  assurance.  And  bis  statement  altogether  applies  only  to 
the  Methodists  proper  and  not  to  the  minor  offshoots  from  the  parent 
stem.  But  within  these  hmits  it  is  true  enough  that  a  remarkable 
unity  of  doctrine  has  been  preserved  among  the  ministers,  and  that 
any  semblance  of  heterodoxy  or  novelty  among  them  would  be 
steadily  repressed.  It  is  said  that  a  mere  suspicion  of  bis  leaning 
to  tbe  theory  of  evolution  has  debarred  tbe  only  one  of  them  who  ever 
achieved  tbe  least  scientific  distinction  from  the  Fernley  lecture¬ 
ship,  a  kind  of  Methodist  “  Bampton.”  And  the  rigid  constitution 
of  the  sect  secures  to  it  a  far  more  effective  control  over  diver¬ 
sities  of  teaching  than  can  be  found  in  tbe  more  lax  and  tolerant 
rule  of  tbe  Anglican  Church.  And  hence  among  the  English  middle 
classes  it  is  a  strong  bulwark  of  Protestant  orthodoxy,  as  opposed 
to  Broad  Church  tendencies  on  the  one  hand  or  “  Romanizing  ” 
on  the  other.  How  long  it  will  continue  to  hold  its  own  against 
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the  opposite  assaults  of  the  Zeitgeist,  secular  and  religious,  is  a 
question  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  As  yet  four  quarterlies 
and  some  150  periodicals  attest  the  literary  energies  of  Methodism 
in  its  various  branches  throughout  the  world. 


A  KISS  FOR  A  BLOW. 

The  monopoly  of  all  excellence  which  is  well  known  to  belong  j 
to  the  present  Ministry  and  their  partisans  could  hardly  have 
ibeen  better  shown  than  by  the  dinner  which  the  City  Liberal  Club 
gave  on  Wednesday  night  to  Mr.  Goschen.  Their  possession  of  the 
.heathen  virtues  of  courage  and  justice  has  been  suiliciently  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  Transvaal  arrangement  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  In¬ 
tellect  is  an  inheritance  of  the  Radical  rather  than  the  Liberal 
part}',  which  is  disputed  only  by  those  who  have  no  intellect  to 
boast  of.  But  the  specially  Christian  excellences  of  humility  and 
forgiveness  of  injuries  have  not  hitherto  been  displayed  in  any 
-striking  measure  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  friends.  An  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  Mr.  Goscken’s  return,  and  it  was  promptly  embraced. 
The  City  Liberal  Club  invited  Mr.  Goschen  to  dinner,  and  did  not 
cancel  the  iuvitation,  despite  the  notoriously  bad  conduct  of  the 
guest.  Set  free  from  the  bondage  of  dinners  and  tennis  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  Mr.  Goschen  has  apparently  taken  pleasure  in  treading  on 
the  most  cherished  corns  of  his  Radical  friends  ever  since  his  return, 
die  described  their  home  policy  at  Ripon  in  terms  which  might 
grace  the  mouth  of  the  most  rabid  Tory.  lie  entirely  ignored  the 
occasion  which  presented  itself  on  Monday  of  protesting  against  a 
policy  of  blood-guiltiness  and  asserting  the  immeasurable  moral 
supremacy  of  the  man  who  yields  to  kicks  what  he  has  refused  to 
yield  to  argument.  Worse  than  all  this,  he  actually  on  Tuesday 
voted  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  rubbed  shoulders  in  the  division 
'lobby  with  atrocious  abettors  of  Vinf&me—  which  is  suggested  to 
modern  Radicals  as  a  very  convenient  and  summary  expression 
for  everything  that  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  happen  to  like.  Even 
■Sir  William  Harcourt  had  to  confess  at  the  dinner  itself  that  the 
last  place  in  which  Mr.  Goschen’s  friends  could  hope  to  meet  him 
was  the  division  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  lie  has  since  the 
L  mquet  been  lectured  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  by  the  Daily 
J\ews  for  his  deficiency  in  moral  sympathy  and  his  false  conception  of 
national  honour — his  deficiency,  that  is  to  say,  in  sympathy  with 
the  designs  of  Irish  tenants  on  the  pockets  of  their  landlords,  and 
his  invincible  blindness  in  failing  to  appreciate  the  decoration  of 
the  Boot.  But  the  City  Liberal  Club,  though  they  knew  all  this 
but  too  well,  forgave  it.  They  gave  Mr.  Goschen  his  dinner,  and 
the  speakers  availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  compliment  each 
■other  in  a  more  literally  liberal  fashion  than  we  remember  to  have 
noticed  in  the  speeches  of  any  similar  entertainment.  The  method 
of  proceeding  was,  indeed,  borrowed  from  that  of  the  celebrated 
Irish  regiment  which  solved  the  difficulties  of  existence  by  means 
■of  a  perfected  circle  of  accommodation  bills.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
praised  Lord  Granville  (but  this  was  a  bye,  for  Lord  Granville 
was  unfortunately  absent)  ;  then  the  business  began,  and  he  praised 
Mr.  Goschen.  Mr.  Goschen,  in  turn,  praised  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Sir 
William  Ilarcourt  praised  everybody.  Mr.  Grant  Dull'  praised 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  praised  Mr.  Grant  Dull'. 
■“  Every  fellow  likes  a  hand,”  as  a  great  authority  has  it,  and  on 
this  occasion  every  fellow  certainly  got  it. 

On  Mr.  Goschen's  own  speech  there  is  little  to  say.  Ilis  reasons 
for  dissembling  his  love  of  the  Liberal  party  were  given  with  as 
much  frankness  as  became  the  occasion.  That  occasion,  as  has 
been  poiuted  out,  was  rather  a  melancholy  one.  It  must  have 
occurred  to  everybody,  “Where  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll?”  A 
banquet  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  seems  to  be  a  necessary  corollary  or 
sequel  to  the  banquet  to  Mr.  Goschen.  Enthusiastic  Liberals 
themselves  tell  us  that  Mr.  Goschen  is  their  ablest  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  putting  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  the  question,  and 
.that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  their  ablest  man  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
If  this  bo  so  (and  it  would  be  impertinent  for  the  outsider  who 
pretends  to  no  knowledge  of  party  secrets  to  gainsay  it),  their  case 
is  certainly  hard.  However,  fortunately  Mr.  Goschen  still  has  his 
•Continental  and  Constantinopolitan  experiences  to  talk  about,  and 
be  described  with  much  facetiousness  the  state  of  Turkey.  When 
he  remarked  that  Abeddin  Pasha  had  said  to  him  “  You  find 
Ireland  a  trouble.;  in  Asia  Minor  we  have  fifteen  Irelands,”  the 
'City  Liberals  laughed  consumedly.  Possibly  a  patriotic  Turk 
might  find  it  a  little  hard  to  appreciate  the  joke,  and  might  be 
.disposed  to  add  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  list  of  “  plague  of  Albanians,” 
“  plague  of  Armenians,”  “  plague  of  locusts,”  &c.,  the  item  plague 
of  ambassadors,  as  a  not  inconsiderable  article  in  the  catalogue  of 
Turkey’s  ills.  However,  of  a  man  who  is  having  a  dinner  given 
.to  him,  especially  under  such  very  peculiar  circumstances,  too 
much  must  mot  be  expected.  Mr.  Goschen  was  not  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  for  a  person  in  a  very  difficult  situation  that  is 
.always  a  great  deal.  The  interlude  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley, 
with  bis  friend  who  had  just  been  giving  his  own  view  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  to  several  Irishmen  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  hearing  a  one-sided  account  of  the  matter,  and  his 
happy  oblivion  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  for  the  moment  in  his  anxiety 
about  bankruptcy  and  water,  let  in  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was 
Abe  star  of  the  night.  We  use  the  expression  not  in  the  least 
ironically,  for,  putting  the  guest  out  of  the  question,  Sir  W  illiarn  Har¬ 
court  was  certainly  surrounded  by  very  minores  ignes.  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  has  spoken  of  “my  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue.”  Sir 
William  Harcouit  was  equal  to  this  variety  of  chromatic  effort. 


After  trying  his  powers  on  Sir  John  Lubbock,  he  proceeded  to 
eulogize  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  strain  of  the  most  exalted  eloquence. 
“  In  the  malaria  which  oppresses  the  marshes  of  mediocrity,”  it 
appears  the  Home  Secretary  thinks  “  there  is  something  that 
refreshes  the  spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  the  high  landscape 
and  lofty  outlines  of  these  elevated  minds.”  From  a  careful 
study  of  reports,  it  seems  that  some  ill-conditioned  person — 
an  official  in  Sir  William’s  own  line,  Mr.  Nupkins,  of  Ipswich, 
had  experience  of  a  similar  one — mistook  the  malaria  of  the 
marshes  of  mediocrity  for  a  joke,  and  laughed  at  it  as  such. 
The  mistake  was  to  the  last  degree  excusable.  But  it  would 
follow — and  the  consequence  is  too  horrible  to  be  pursued 
much  further — that,  if  it  was  a  joke,  Sir  William  was  poking 
fun  at  the  moral  outline  of  his  revered  chief.  As  this  is  evidently 
impossible — especially  in  the  face  of  the  City  Liberal  Club,  ele¬ 
vated,  in  Sir  William’s  own  words,  if  only  with  wine,  and 
ready  to  take  the  most  terrible  vengeance  on  a  profaner  of  the 
shrine — it  can  only  be  supposed  that  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
used  to  possess  a  sense  of  humour,  has  immolated  it  at  that 
identical  sacellum.  The  samer conclusion  may  be  inferred  from 
other  passages  of  this  remarkable  oration.  “  He  was  good 
enough,”  said  Sir  William,  speaking  of  the  guest  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  “  to  inaugurate  me  in  public  life  upon  a  platform  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.”  The  particulars  of  this  outrage,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  given  with  a  precision  very  creditable  to 
the  head  of  the  judicial  and  legal  departments  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive.  It  was  on  a  platform  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  that 
Sir  William  was  inaugurated.  “Is  it,”  said  Major  Pendennis — 
“is  it  done  in  public — the  plucking?”  The  inauguration  was 
evidently  done  in  public,  though  we  are  not  informed  what  the 
flight  of  birds  was  which  Mr.  Goschen  consulted  or  what  they 
said  about  the  future  Home  Secretary.  Considering  all  things,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  rather  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  place  to 
consult  the  omens  about  Mr.  Goschen.  It  is  a  melancholy  tale 
they  would  have  had  to  tell.  For  it  was  in  this  very  speech  that 
the  bitter  cry  already  alluded  to  broke  from  Sir  William.  “  We 
should  be  very  happy  to  meet  him  in  the  lobby.”  But  that  is 
exactly  where  his  quondam  friends  do  not  meet  Mr.  Goschen. 
“  He  has  more  wit  than  to  be  there.”  To  persons  of  superficial 
and  limited  understanding  it  seems  that  in  the  fact  there  are  in¬ 
cluded  numerous  minor  facts  upon  which  the  City  Liberals  would 
do  well  to  meditate. 

After  the  Home  Secretary,  the  lesser  people  naturally  had 
their  turn.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  able  to  declare  on  his  honour  and 
conscience  that  in  all  the  six  Parliaments  in  which  he  has  sat 
there  has  never  been  such  a  collection  of  able  Liberals  as  in  this 
one.  Nor  was  the  new  Governor  of  Madras  content  to  rely  on  the 
safe  argument  of  the  Yorkshireman  who  contended  that,  as  York¬ 
shire  was  the  biggest  county  of  England,  it  was  necessarily  the 
best.  The  present  Liberal  majority  being  bigger  than  any  in 
which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  served,  it  ought  obviously  to  contain 
more  able  men  as  well  as  more — but  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  sentence.  Mr.  Grant  Duff’s  assertion,  however,  is  positive. 
But  he  was  good  enough  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  this  ability  has 
been  remarkably  little  en  Evidence — so  remarkably  little,  indeed, 
that  if  Mr.  Grant  Duff  did  not  vouch  for  it,  it  might  possibly  be 
doubted  by  the  careful  student  of  debates.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
able  persons  have  “  sat  with  a  patience  and  self-abnegation  which 
were  remarkable.”  It  is  obvious  that  if  you  do  nothing  but  sit 
with  patience  and  self-abnegation  (we  should  have  gone  further 
than  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  and  said  that  the  Liberal  majority  had  also 
voted  with  a  patience  and  self-abnegation  which  were  more  re¬ 
markable  still)  you  cannot  display  any  shining  personal  merits. 
There  was  one  person  whose  merits,  however,  were  in  evidence, 
and  that  was  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  did  not  continue  to  expatiate  a  little  on  the  merits  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  detailed  panegyric  on 
them  would  have  been  decidedly  interesting.  The  intrepidity 
with  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  intervened  just  at  the  right  moment 
in  the  Candahar  debate,  and  announced  intentions  on  the  part  of 
the  Czar  of  which,  as  has  since  been  shown,  that  monarch 
was  totally  guiltless,  would  have  been  a  capital  subject  for  a  glow¬ 
ing  passage.  His  ignorance  of  the  very  existence  of  Herr 
Most,  who  was  well  known  to  most  students  of  foreign  politics 
as  a  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  in  Germany,  would  have  been  a 
capital  illustration  of  the  “great  knowledge”  which  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  attributed  to  him.  Of  the  “  consummate  Parliamentary 
tact”  simultaneously  attributed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Candahar  manoeuvre  just  referred  to,  or  the  admirable  explanation 
in  reference  to  communications  with  Meshed  which  has  since 
been  achieved,  would  have  been  the  most  crucial  instance.  A 
statesman  who  is  able  to  explain  that,  when  he  said  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  had  no  means  of  communicating  tele¬ 
graphically  with  a  certain  place,  he  meant  that  their  agent  at  that 
place  was  a  Persian  gentleman,  ought  to  go  far.  The  astonishment 
of  those  who  read  or  heard  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  first  answer,  mindful 
of  the  many  private  despatches  from  Meshed  which  they  had  them¬ 
selves  seen,  was,  no  doubt,  quieted  by  the  Under  Secretary’s  reply 
to  Mr.  Stanhope  iu  the  most  complete  manner;  and  it  is  probably 
from  their  number  that  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  tact  would  come.  It  is  true  that  but  a  year  or  two  ago 
examples  of  tact  of  a  similar  nature  would  have  met  with  the 
severest  reprehension  from  the  speakers  at  Wednesday's  banquet. 
But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  the  great  conscience  of  the 
nation  is  at  rest. 

There  is  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing  what  Mr.  Goschen  felt 
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■when  lie  was  accused  of  inaugurating  Sir  William  Harcourt,  or 
while  Mr.  Grant  Duff  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  were  exchanging 
amoehoean  strains  of  mutual  admiration  and  esteem.  These  things 
are  not  reported.  Perhaps  he  sighed  for  the  cigarettes  and  lawn 
tennis  of  Constantinople,  perhaps  for  the  blue  posters  and  orange 
rosettes  of  Ripon.  At  the  precise  passage  of  Sir  William 
IJarcourt’s  speech  which  related  to  the  lobby  it  might  be  possible 
to  formulate  his  thoughts.  But  the  formula  would  be  of  so  fami¬ 
liar,  not  to  say  vulgar,  a  nature  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  defile 
the  paper  with  it. 


MR.  PALEY  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

MR.  PALEY  has  given  evidence  of  a  singular,  if  not  unique, 
literary  taste  in  his  prose  translations  of  the  Greek  classics, 
especially  of  Pindar  and  iEschylus.  Many  a  time  have  his  some¬ 
what  prosaic  versions  of  famous  passages  lightened  the  labour  of 
study  and  brought  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the  fatigued  student.  It 
is  Mr.  Paley  who  made  Prometheus,  speaking  like  an  Alpine 
Club  man,  “  keep  a  miserable  watch  on  the  topmost  rocks  of  this 
crevasse.”  He,  too,  made  the  Chorus  in  the  Supplices  wish  that 
the  Herald  “  had  perished,  with  your  imperious  insolence,  and 
your  peg-fastened  ship  besides.”  Several  such  examples  of  his 
taste  led  us  to  expect  edification  from  Mr.  Paley’s  essay  on  the 
latest  school  of  English  poetry,  which  is  printed  as  a  preface  to  a 
selection  from  the  poetry  of  Lord  Braye  (George  Bell  and  Sons). 
By  the  latest  school  of  English  poetry  we  expected  Mr.  Paley  to 
mean  the  followers  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  or  Mr.  Swinburne,  or  Mr. 
Morris,  or  even  M.  Theodore  de  Banville.  But  Mr.  Paley 's 
“  latest  school  ”  appears  mainly  to  consist  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Longfellow,  and  Mr.  Browning,  three  writers  who  scarcely  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  “school”  at  all,  and  who  might 
safely  disclaim  any  connexion  with  the  manner  and  method  of 
Mr.  Swinburne  or  Mr.  Rossetti.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Paley  dislikes 
his  latest  school  very  much.  With  Mr.  Tennyson  especially  he 
seems  to  have  no  sympathy  at  all.  Though  he  carefully  “  hedges,” 
and  disclaims  any  idea  of  being  disrespectful,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  suspects  Mr.  Tennyson  of  being  intentionally  obscure,  the 
public  of  buying  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  for  the  purpose  of  seeming 
“  intellectual,”  and  the  reviewers  of  praising  these  works  because 
they  don’t  like  to  be  out  of  the  fashion.  Now  we  have  no  intention 
of  posing  as  defenders  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  There  are  certainly  pas¬ 
sages  in  In  Memoriam  which  are  deficient  in  clearness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  They  are  “  unclear,”  as  Mr.  Paley  says,  and  few  can  see 
their  meaning  at  a  glance.  But  we  imagine  that  very  few  people 
are  like  Mr.  Paley,  who  often  cannot  see  the  meaning  at  all. 

Mr.  Paley  is  a  severe  critic.  In  Scott,  who  is  certainly  clear 
enough,  he  finds  scarcely  anything  higher  than  “  an  accomplished 
versifier,  alike  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  in 
the  narration  of  stirring  events.”  Mr.  Paley  might  as  well  describe 
the  “cooker”  who  “edited”  the  Homeric  poems,  or  the  genius 
who  constructed  them  (he  appears  to  hold  both  theories  at  once), 
as  “  an  accomplished  versifier,  alike  happy  in  his  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  and  in  the  narration  of  stirring  events.”  These 
merits,  combined  with  Scott’s  and  Homer’s  power  of  drawing 
character  and  of  suggesting  reflection,  will  seem,  to  more  lenient 
critics,  to  deserve  praise  greater  than  can  be  assigned  either  to 
“  cookers,”  “  editors,”  or  “  accomplished  versifiers.” 

Mr.  Paley  finds  in  Wordsworth  the  founder  of  “a  new  school, 
not  always  very  lucid  in  expression,  yet  full  of  the  deeper  thought.” 
His  judgment  of  Lord  Byron  is  interesting,  especially  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  recently  published  criticism  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  “  Certainly,  Lord  Byron  has  every  claim  to  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  the  highest  class  of  English  poets  for  clear 
thought  aud  expression,  harmony  of  numbers,  intensity  of  pathos, 
the  high  polish  of  his  language,  and,  withal,  that  perfect  natural¬ 
ness  which  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  pedantry,  affectation, 
quaintness,  mysticism,  and  from  those  commonplaces,  or  even 
vulgarisms,  which  we  not  seldom  see  thinly  disguised  under  the 
veil  of  uncommon  diction.”  Compare  Mr.  Arnold  on  “  the 
slovenliness  and  tunelessness  of  much  of  Byron’s  productions”;  on 
his  style,  “often  so  slipshod,  slovenly,  infelicitous”;  on  “his 
most  crying  faults  as  a  man,  his  vulgarity,  his  affectation,”  which 
are  “  akin  to  the  faults  of  commonness,  of  want  of  art,  in  his 
workmanship  as  a  poet.”  What  Mr.  Paley  quotes  as  “  exquisite 
verses  indeed,”  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  as  “  a  famous  passage  be¬ 
ginning 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead, 

with  those  trailing  relatives,  that  crying  grammatical  solecism, 
that  inextricable  anacolouthon !  ”  Now,  “exquisite”  as  Mr. 
Paley  finds  these  lines  of  Byron's,  we  venture  to  think  that,  if 
Mr.  Tennyson  had  written  them,  ha  would  with  great  difficulty 
discover  their  meaning.  It  is  certainly  more  obscure  than  most 
of  the  obscurest  passages  of  In  Memoriam.  First  we  have  “  He 
who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead.”  Then  we  have  eighteen  lines, 
in  which  we  vainly  look  for  some  more  information  about  him 
who  hath  bent  him  o’er  the  dead.  Then,  at  length,  we  learn  that 
the  person  spoken  of  “  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant’s  power.” 
The  anacolouthon  is  all  but  inextricable,  aud  this  chosen  specimen 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  Byron's  boasted  clearness.  It  is  as 
“  unclear”  as  it  can  be.  Yet  here  Mr.  Palev  finds  exquisite  art.  “  The 
frequent  alliterations,  like  the  via  vivida  venti  of  the  older  Latin 
poets,  cannot  be  the  result  of  mere  chance,  and,  if  not,  they  show 
a  study  and  iinish  which  is  marvellous.  Thus  we  have  Day  of 


Death,  Marked  the  Mild  Angelic  Air,  Rapture  of  Repose,  Tender 
Traits,”  and  so  forth.  These  are  tender  traits,  indeed.  But  Mr. 
Paley,  if  he  thinks  of  it,  must  allow  that  the  latest  school  of 
English  poetry  can  alliterate  with  quite  as  much  “  study  and 
finish”  as  Byron.  What  study  and  finish,  for  example,  in 

Thy  skin  changes  country  and  colour. 

And  shrivels  or  swells  to  a  snake’s. 

Let  it  brighten  and  bloat  and  grow  duller. 

We  know  it,  the  flames  and  the  flakes. 

Red  brands  on  it  smitten  and  bitten. 

Round  skies  where  a  star  is  a  stain. 

And  the  leaves  with  thy  litanies  written, 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

Here,  we  may  say,  like  Mr.  Paley,  here  in  the  lines  of  one  of  the 
latest  school  of  English  poetry  the  frequent  alliterations  cannot 
be  the  result  of  mere  chance,  and,  if  not,  they  show  a  study  and 
finish  which  is  marvellous.  Thus  we  have  Country  and  Colour, 
Shrivels  or  Swells  to  a  Snake,  Brightens  and  Bloats,  Flames  and 
Flakes,  Skies  where  a  Star  is  a  Stain,  and  here  we  have  no  trailing 
relatives  and  inextricable  anaconda  like  anacolouthon.  If  allitera¬ 
tion  be  a  mark  of  study  and  finish,  the  latest  school  of  English, 
poetry  can  give  Byron  thirty  and  a  bisque. 

As  a  strong  contrast  to  the  new  poets  whom  Mr.  Paley  cannot 
understand,  he  selects  this  lovely  passage : — 

See  my  lips  tremble  and  my  eyeballs  roll, 

Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul. 

What  an  invitation  !  Then  Mr.  Paley  turns  for  “  true  melody ,r 
to  the  Pastorals  of  Pope : — 

I  know  thee,  Love,  on  foreign  mountains  bred, 

Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  savage  tigers  fed. 

Thou  wert  from  Etna’s  burning  entrails  torn, 

Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born. 

“  Beautiful,”  says  Mr.  Paley,  “  as  is  the  original  of  this  passage  in 
Theocritus,  the  art  of  the  imitator  has  perhaps  even  improved  on 
it.”  We  venture  to  say  that  this  is  a  crucial  example  of  Mr. 
Paley’s  taste.  That  fine  additional  touch  about  Love  being  bom 
in  Etna’s  “  burning  entrails,” 

Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds,  and  in  thunder  born, 

is  precisely  an  example  of  the  forced  and  puerile  manner  of  Pope’s 
boyhood,  and  might  be  selected  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  classics  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

In  his  numerous  writings  on  the  Homeric  question,  Mr.  Paley 
has  advanced,  as  a  proof  that  an  early  written  Iliad  is  inconceiv¬ 
able,  the  fact  that  the  readers  of  Macmillan's  Magazine  are  unable 
to  decipher  archaic  Greek  writing.  These  marks,  these  characters 
in  the  early  inscriptions,  are  clumsy  and  difficult — this  is  part  of 
his  argument — and  therefore  could  not  have  been  employed  in  a 
long  written  composition.  To  this  it  has  been  replied  that  cha¬ 
racters  much  more  clumsy  and  difficult  are,  in  point  of  fact,  used 
in  long  written  compositions.  But  Mr.  Paley  is  apt  to  make  his 
own  limitations  of  knowledge  the  standard  of  the  intelligible.  If 
he  finds  a  character  difficult,  the  people  to  whom  it  was  familiar 
must  have  found  it  no  less  perplexing.  This  mode  of  reasoning 
he  carries  into  his  discussion  of  poetry.  He  takes  such  a  passage 
as  this: — 

Likewise  the  imaginative  u’oe 
That  loved  to  handle  spiritual  strife 
Diffused  the  shock  through  all  my  life, 

But  in  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

“  What  possible  meaning  to  an  ordinary  reader  can  verses 
like  the  following  convey  F  ”  he  asks.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  readers,  but  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear  to  what  De 
Quincey’s  brother  called  “  the  most  excruciatingly  feeble  mind.^ 
The  poet  means  that  his  habit  of  reflecting  on  metaphysical  topics,, 
like  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  occupied  his  mind  at  the  time  of 
his  loss,  and  thus  partly  deadened  the  blow,  while  his  grief,  asso¬ 
ciating  itself  with  his  habit  of  speculation,  became  “  diffused 
through  all  his  life  ”  and  a  part  of  his  existence.  A  “woe”  that 
“  handles  strife  ”  is  a  clumsy  expression,  but  not  particularly  ob¬ 
scure.  But  Mr.  Paley  determines  that  because  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  Mr.  Tennyson,  therefore  “  most  probably  the  real 
object  of  the  author’s  in  composing  thousands  of  verse3  of  this- 
unclear  kind  was  deliberately  not  to  present  to  the  reader  any 
obvious  sense,  but  to  set  him,  as  it  were,  a-thinking,  so  that  he 
should  satisfy  himself  by  thought,  and  from  the  very  effort  and 
difficulty  he  experienced  in  attaining  to  it,  that  some  very  profound 
truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  words  which  only  require  to  be  rightly 
interpreted  in  order  to  convey  it.”  Here  we  find  Mr.  Paley’a 
prose  much  more  difficult  than  the  Laureate’s  verse.  But  it  ia 
evident  that  he  is,  as  usual,  raising  his  own  intellectual  limitations 
into  a  universal  standard.  And  this  process  leads  him  to  very 
cynical  results.  For  here,  he  says  in  effect,  is  a  poet  pretending 
to  be  vastly  sorry  for  the  death  of  his  friend.  But,  in  reality, 
this  poet  is  only  like  Bunthorne  in  Patience.  He  is  only  setting 
himself  deliberately  to  write  obscure  and  imposing  nonsense,  that 
the  public  may  say, 

If  this  young  man  can  understand  things 
That  are  certainly  not  clear  enough  to  me. 

Why  what  an  uncommonly  deep  young  man 
This  deep  young  man  must  be. 

Mr.  Paley  seems  satisfied  with  this  critical  theory  of  the  origin  of 
In  Memoriam.  Then  why  is  In  Memoriam  a  poem  so  widely 
read,  and  by  many  persons  regarded  almost  as  a  sacred  treasure  of 
consoling  music?  Mr.  Paley’s  theory  of  that,  too,  is  a  little 
cynical.  “  Shall  we  say,”  he  observes,  speaking  in  general  of  the 
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poetry  which  he  cannot  understand — “  shall  we  say  that  very  many 
who  have  no  real  heartfelt  love  for  poetry  like  to  be  thought 
•clever,  and  so  prefer  sentiments  which  lie  a  little  way  or  a  long 
way  below  the  surface  ?  ”  Then  he  asks,  with  real  and  touching 
perplexity,  “  How  can  Love  be  the  ‘  strong  son  of  God’?  ”  And 
he  admits  that,  as  he  passed  through  life  asking  this  question, 
4‘  More  than  once  I  have  received  a  reply  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  retort,  ‘  You  must  be  very  stupid.’  ”  And,  if  Mr.  Paley 
•cannot  understand  that  love  may  be  strong  to  harm,  as  the  shep¬ 
herd  knew  who  was  thrown  a  fall  "E pcoros  xm'  dpya\eo>,  or  strong 
■to  save,  he  certainly  must  be  credited  with  no  remarkable  clear¬ 
ness  of  critical  vision. 

To  be  brief,  Mr.  Paley  may  assure  himself  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
is  read,  not  because  of  his  faults,  but  in  spite  of  them  ;  not 
because  his  expression  is  occasionally  confused,  nor  because  people 
*l  like  to  be  thought  intellectual,”  but  because  his  verse  is  full  of 
beauty  and  charm,  which  Mr.  Paley  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating.  He  may  content  himself  with  ad¬ 
miring 

See  my  lips  tremble  and  my  eyelids  roll. 

Suck  my  last  breath  and  catch  my  flying  soul. 

There  is  plenty  of  poetry  like  that,  plenty  of  poetry  for  all 
tastes ;  and,  as  Mr.  Paley  says,  the  greatest  rubbish  ever  penned 
will  not  want  eulogy  if  it  bears  on  its  title-page  a  well-known 
name.  Bad  grammar  and  bombast  will  please  at  least  one  critic, 
if  recommended  by  names  like  those  of  Byron  and  Pope. 


THE  ARCILEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  BEDFORD. 

N  Archteological  Congress  used  to  differ,  if  not  ostensibly  yet 
really,  from  an  ordinary  antiquarian  meeting  at  home  in  the 
fact,  tacitly  but  effectually  acknowledged,  that  the  gathering  was 
intended  to  unite  picnics  and  science.  Naturally  these  picnics 
were  sometimes  of  a  very  elaborate  character.  You  did  not  sit 
with  a  plate  on  your  knee  and  your  tumbler  in  your  pocket.  One 
noble  president  actually  roofed  over  the  great  hall  of  a  castle  un¬ 
roofed  by  Cromwell,  and  another  carpeted  a  cloister  which  had  not 
boasted  of  even  a  pavement  since  the  days  of  Cromwell’s  great- 
grand-uncle,  and  all  to  give  archeologists  a  single  feast.  No  doubt 
such  meetings,  in  fine  weather,  were  extremely  pleasant,  except 
for  people  who  looked  upon  them  as  waste  of  time,  and  considered 
the  feasts  an  obtaining  of  hospitality  under  false  pretences.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  answer  for  other  Societies, but  a  spirit  of  austerity 
has  crept  over  the  Royal  Institute.  During  the  last  annual  meeting 
some  members  even  complained  that,  while  their  minds  were  being 
informed,  their  bodies  suffered  extremities  of  hunger  ;  and  it  was 
credibly  reported  that  the  managers  of  excursions  recommended 
•the  votaries  of  ancient  lore  to  carry  biscuits  with  their  note-books, 
as  luncheon  might  be  hurried  or  even  omitted,  and  nothing  would 
be  provided  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  A  new  resolution  was 
even  framed  and  promulgated  by  the  Council,  in  which  it  was 
laid  down  as  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Society  to  accept  any 
hospitality  but  that  offered  on  opening  days  by  corporations  or 
presidents  at  the  chief  place  of  meeting.  And  if  we  glance  at  the 
very  full  programme  of  the  proceedings  for  the  Bedford  Congress 
now  being  held,  we  shall  see  that  this  stern  regulation  is  very 
-strictly  enforced.  If  Mr.  Hartshorne  does  not  find  a  serious 
diminution  in  the  attendance  of  that  section  of  the  Society’s  sup¬ 
porters  who  used  to  be  looked  upon  to  pay  the  expenses  by  the 
number  of  their  temporary  tickets,  he  must  be  congratulated  on 
the  result  of  his  policy.  Good  work  is  being  done,  and  will 
be  done,  even  though  only  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  allowed  for  the  midday  rest  and  refreshment.  To 
take  a  single  day  from  the  present  programme,  we  find 
that  the  Institute  proposes  on  Monday  next  to  leave  Bed¬ 
ford  at  ten  for  Elstow  Church  and  Moot  Hall,  arriving  at 
a  quarter-past ;  thence  at  eleven  for  Houghton  Conquest  Church, 
arriving  at  half-past,  and  leaving  again  at  noon  lor  a  twenty 
minutes’  drive  to  the  ruins,  and  thence  to  Amptbill,  which  will 
be  reached  in  time  for  luncheon  at  the  inn  at  half-past  one,  an 
hour  only  being  allowed  for  delay,  during  which  refreshment  must 
be  combined  with  the  sights  of  the  place.  At  half-past  two  a 
start  is  to  be  made  for  the  drive  to  Cainhoe  Castle  ;  and  the  re¬ 
turn,  by  Wrest  Park  to  Bedford,  will  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon.  This  is  by  no  means  the  hardest  day’s  work 
mapped  out,  and  the  evening  concludes  with  a  meeting  in  the 
Bedford  Rooms,  the  headquarters  of  the  Institute.  Several  of  the 
previous  days  have  been  equally  laborious.  As  an  example  we 
may  select  Wednesday,  when  the  Dunstable  excursion  took  place. 

A  more  pleasant  day,  both  as  to  weather  and  as  to  sights, 
than  Wednesday  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  wa3 
not  too  hot.  There  was  no  dust  and  only  one  shower.  Great 
clouds  swept  in  shadows  across  the  brown  bare  Chilterns,  bringing 
out  the  features  of  the  landscape  as  they  passed.  The  view  from 
the  heights  between  Eddlesborough  and  Dunstable  was  especially 
fine  ;  the  great  “borough,”  with  the  square-towered  church  on  its 
summit,  appearing  now  brilliantly  lighted  against  a  deep  blue 
background,  stretching  away  to  a  horizon  of  hedgerows,  and  now 
dark  and  frowning  against  an  endless  view  of  smiling  cornfields 
and  sunny  pastures.  But  the  archaeologists  were  not  allowed  at 
Eddlesborough  or  elsewhere  to  waste  time  in  admiring  the  beauties 
of  nature.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  places  visited  will  show 
that  nothing  but  careful  organization  and  an  unflinching  but  good- 
humoured  despotism  enable  Mr.  Hartshorne  to  conduct  his  party 


safely  to  Luton  to  catch  a  train  in  time  for  dinner  and  “  sections  ” 
at  Bedford.  Arriving  at  Leighton  Beaudesert,  or  “  Buzzard,”  soon 
after  ten,  they  inspected  the  church,  which  forms  so  conspicuous 
an  object  with  its  tall  spire  from  the  London  and  North-Western 
line.  Here  the  fine  sedilia  in  the  choir,  the  noble  proportions 
of  the  whole  building  within,  and  the  delicate  “  entasis  ”  of 
the  central  spire  without,  having,  with  some  quaint  tablets 
and  epitaphs,  been  duly  admired,  the  party  started  for  a 
long  drive  up  hill  and  down  dale  to  Stewkley,  which  lies  nearly 
due  north  from  Leighton,  across  the  border  of  Buckinghamshire.  It 
is  rare  to  see  a  church  so  wholly  Norman  as  that  of  Stewkley, 
with  its  vaulted  chancel,  its  flat-roofed  nave,  its  plastered  walls, 
and  the  many  features  which  induce  Mr.  Hartshorne  in  his  Notes 
to  compare  it  with  Iffley,  both  being  churches  given  to  Kenil¬ 
worth  Priory  in  1170.  From  Stewkley  over  the  hills  toWing 
was  half  an  hour’s  delightful  drive  through  a  densely  popu¬ 
lated  district  of  straw-plaiters,  living,  in  great  part,  in  half- 
timbered  houses  of  remarkable  beauty.  Wing  has,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  the  most  interesting  church  in  Buckinghamshire.  A 
considerable  part  of  it  presents  a  good  example  of  an  ordinary 
Perpendicular  parish  church ;  but  the  chancel,  which  rises  by 
several  steps,  is,  at  first  sight,  a  semicircular  apse.  On  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  particularly  of  the  exterior,  it  proves  to  be  poly¬ 
gonal,  and  of  a  type  anterior  to  what  we  generally  reckon  as 
Norman.  Even  the  nave,  in  its  foundations  at  least,  is  of  simi¬ 
larly  early  work  ;  and,  though  “we  have  here  none  of  the  usually 
acknowledged  distinctive  Anglo-Saxon  features,”  yet,  from  the 
character  of  the  nave  piers,  the  rude  style  of  the  crypt  on  which 
the  chancel  is  elevated,  and  other  points  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  a  summary  notice,  it  is  plain  that,  old  as  the  chancel  is,  a  still 
older  church  stood  here — a  church  so  old  that  one  competent 
authority  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  it  to  the  time  of  Alfred,  the 
chancel  being  assigned  to  Canute.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Wing 
Church,  apart  from  the  interesting  monuments  it  contains,  might 
well  have  delayed  the  party  all  day  instead  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  These  monuments  are  chiefly  of  the  Dormer  family, 
from  whom  their  heir,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chester¬ 
field,  derived  his  second  name.  There  are  two  sumptuous  tombs 
in  the  chancel,  of  the  best  type  of  the  Elizabethan  renascence,  and 
one  in  the  north  aisle  which,  for  well-contrasted  simplicity  and 
ornament,  and  a  certain  dignity  and  what  artists  term  “  largeness,” 
is  a  wonderful  work  to  bear  such  a  date  as  1552.  The  archaeolo¬ 
gists  paid  perhaps  undue  attention  to  a  little  brass  dated  1648,  in 
the  south  aisle,  which  commemorates  an  obscure  worthy  as 
follows : 

Honest  old  Thomas  Cotes  that  sometime  was 

Porter  at  Aseott  Hall,  hath  now  (alas) 

Left  his  ke}%  lodg,  fyre,  friends,  and  all  to  have 

A  roome  in  Heaven.  This  is  that  good  man’s  grave. 

Reader,  prepare  for  thine,  for  none  can  tell 

But  that  you  two  may  meete  to-night.  Farewell. 

From  Wing,  after  a  lovely  drive,  first  past  numerous  barrows  on 
an  open  down,  and  then  by  roads  which  skirted  the  park  of  the 
palatial  Mentmore,  the  party  arrived  at  Eddlesborough,  where  a 
plain  luncheon  was  served  in  an  inn  parlour,  long  and  low.  The 
church,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  situation,  and  an  ancient  barn, 
seemingly  of  endless  length,  occupied  the  party  for  half  an  hour, 
during  which  a  heavy  shower  fell ;  and  then  the  archteologists 
descended  to  Eaton  Bray,  where  the  church,  although  in  a  semi- 
ruinous  condition,  and  actually  under  repair,  is  of  the  highest 
interest  as  a  complete  example  of  the  Early  English  period.  The 
beautiful  capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  nave,  and  the  curious  and 
rare  arrangement  in  the  side  aisle  of  “strainers  and  counter¬ 
strainers  ” ;  the  beautiful,  but  simple,  old  stone  reredos,  which 
still  exists  in  the  Lady  Chapel ;  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent 
ironwork  of  the  south  door,  so  like  the  work  of  the  local  artist 
John  of  Leighton,  whose  clief-d'ceuvre  is  iu  Westminster  Abbey — 
all  these  things,  and  many  more,  were  seen  and  duly  admired ; 
and  then,  crossing  an  elevated  ridge  of  the  chalk  hills,  the  party 
reached  Dunstable. 

Here  a  somewhat  longer  delay  was  arranged  for  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  place  in  history,  and  because  the 
architectural  remains  of  the  famous  priory  church  are  so  re¬ 
markable  .and  so  little  visited.  Founded  by  Henry  I.  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  the  priory — locally,  of  course,  called  the 
Abbey — presents  a  very  perfect  example  of  the  best  period  of 
the  Norman  style,  without  the  crudeness  of  the  earlier  or  the 
excessive  ornament  of  the  later  examples.  Mr.  Hartshorne, 
in  his  excellent  Notes,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Church  of 
Dunstable  dates  before  1150  but  after  1x31,  the  date  of  the 
charter.  As  originally  constructed,  it  seems  to  have  been  cruci¬ 
form.  The  nave,  which  is  all  that  remains,  has  undergone  ex¬ 
tensive  reparation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  who  has 
contrived  to  prop  up  and  strengthen  a  falling  building  without 
the  sacrifice  of  its  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  monuments, 
some  of  which  are  very  curious,  have  been  left  in  their  places, 
and  even  the  pulpit  cloth,  “  given  by  two  sisters,  named  Carte 
and  Ashton,”  in  1730,  has  been  carefully  preserved,  “  a  good 
example  of  a  bad  style.”  The  same  faults  of  construction  or, 
perhaps,  of  material  which  rendered  Mr.  Clarke’s  reparation 
necessary,  seem  to  have  existed  from  the  first.  This  is  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  view  of  the  west  front  as  we  approach  it 
from  the  town.  A  tower  is  attached  to  the  north-west  angle, 
and  a  similar  tower  stood  at  the  opposite  side,  with  a  kind  of 
screen  between  them.  Both  towers  fell  down  in  1 221,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstable,  one  upon  the  Prior’s  hall,t 
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crushing  the  greater  part  of  it ;  “  altera  veto  cecidit  super  eccle- 
siam  et  locum  in  quo  cecidit  conquassavit.”  The  squashed 
place,  to  translate  literally,  was  probably  the  north  aisle,  from 
which  traces  of  Norman  work  are  almost  absent.  There  are 
many  other  notices  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  buildings,  their  fall  and 
reparation.  The  Totteruhoe  stone  employed  seems  to  have  been 
chieflv  responsible  for  these  accidents.  At  present  the  western 
front,' though  by  no  means  large,  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
groups  of  the  kind  iu  England.  Britton  and  Braylev  noticed^  tuis 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  'The  west  front, 
they  say,  “  has  been  considered  as  ‘  one  of  our  great  national  curi¬ 
osities,’  from  its  singular  intermixture  of  circular  and  pointed 
arches,  and  the  curious  manner  in  which  its  ornaments  are 
arranged.”  The  Royal  founder  gave  the  manor  to  the  Priory,  and 
perhaps  on  this  account  part  of  the  church  belonged  to  the  parish. 
To  this  fact  the  preservation  of  tne  nave  may  be  attributed.  The 
last  prior  was  Gervase  Markham,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
with  Cranmer  against  Katharine  of  Arragou.  Here,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop 
in  1533;  and  at  the  dissolution  the  complaisant  Prior  had  bis 
reward  in  a  pension  of  sixty  pounds  a  year  for  life.  The  usual 
disagreements  between  the  town  and  the  lord  of  the  manor,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  St.  Albans, 
were  not  less  frequent  here,  and  on  one  occasion  the  whole  unfor¬ 
tunate  population  of  overtaxed  burgesses  threatened  to  desert  in  a 
bodv  and  build  themselves  another  town  without  the  borders  of 
the  Prior’s  estate.  This  was  in  1229;  but  shortly  a  compromise 
was  arranged,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford,  and  the  Prior  renounced  his  rights  to  tollage  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  There  was,  besides  the  church,  a 
fragment  of  the  conventual  buildings  to  he  seen.  It  is  situated  at 
some  distance,  abutting  upon  the  street,  the  intervening  space,  now 
a  garden,  having  been  covered  by  the  Prior's  house  and  other 
domestic  features  common  to  such  monasteries.  The  surviving 
fragment  consists  of  a  low  groined  hall  of  live  bays,  over  which  a 
modern  house  has  been  built.  To  this  circumstance  it  owes  its 
preservation.  It  can  never  have  formed  a  very  important  part  of 
the  Priory,  having  probably  been  the  hospitium,  and  the  tradition 
is  certainly  wrong  which  asserts  that  the  body  of  Queen  Eleanor 
rested  in  it  on  the  way  to  Westminster.  The  church  would,  of 
course,  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  though  the  procession  may  have 
passed  through  this  building  on  its  way.  From  Dunstable  Church 
to  the  railway  station  is  but  a  step,  and  so  ended  a  memorable  day 
in  the  annals  of  the  Institute. 


BRIGANDS. 

R.  JOHNSON’S  definition  of  a  brigand  as  “a  robber,  one 
that  belongs  to  a  band  of  robbers,”  scarcely  covers  the  whole 
of  the  ground  according  to  the  modern  conception.  The  term 
brigand  is  now  restricted  to  those  who  capture  persons  of  pre¬ 
sumed  wealth  and  influence  and  hold  them  to  ransom.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  has  not  always  been  regarded  with 
the  aveision  with  which  it  inspires  most  people  in  the  present 
day  ;  indeed,  it  was  looked  upon  in  former  times  as  rather  an 
honourable  profession  than  otherwise,  and  was  an  especially 
favourite  one  with  kings,  feudal  lords,  and  kniglits-errant  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  captivity  of  our  own  King  Richard  in  Austria 
cost  him  so  heavy  a  ransom  that,  as  Davies  on  Ireland  tells  us,  he 
was  thereby  “  hindered  to  pursue  ”  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
which  probably  saved  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  Turko¬ 
mans  are  perhaps  the  most  incorrigible  brigands  in  existence,  for 
with  them  man-stealing  is  not  merely  the  vocation  of  a  few  bolder 
spirits,  it  is  the  national  industry  of  the  race.  But  Greeks,  Turks, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians  produce  the  most  systematic  and  well- 
organized  bands,  the  members  of  which,  iustead  of  “  fooling 
around  ”  after  stray  travellers,  or  making  raids  into  neighbouring 
districts,  make  things  all  comfortable  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
and  content  themselves  with  an  occasional  captive,  of  whose  ability 
to  pay  they  have  previously  convinced  themselves.  The  Greek 
brigands  enjoy  exceptional  advantages.  They  generally  work  on  or 
near  the  frontiers,  so  that  the  Greek*  and  the  Turkish  Governments 
can  mutually  and  with  virtuous  indignation  repudiate  responsi¬ 
bility  iu  their  acts ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  always  on  good 
terms  at  or  near  headquarters  in  both  countries;  tor  the  pet 
nationality  and  the  pet  abomination  of  the  Liberal  party  both  pos¬ 
sess  people  in  their  service  who  are  more  than  suspected  of  bear¬ 
ing  “  an  itching  palm,”  and  neither  Athens  nor  Constantinople  is 
too  Arcadian  in  the  point  of  oifieial  simplicity  and  honesty.  It 
may  be  an  exaggeration  to  suggest,  as  M.  Edmond  About  does  in 
bis  inimitable  ltoi  Civs  Montayv.es,  that  joint-stock  companies  are 
formed  for  “  exploiting”  the  brigand  capabilities  of  the  country,  with 
agents  and  directors  amongst  the  higher  classes  in  the  capital ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  brigands  receive  both  information  and  aid  from 
thence,  and  are  able  at  times  to  make  excellent  coups.  The  case 
of  Colonel  Synge  is  fresh  in  our  readers’  memory  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  his  capture  and  the  negotiations  for  his  release  were 
effected  is  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned. 

Great  tact  and  judgment  are  required  both  in  effecting  a  raid  or 
capture,  and  in  arranging  for  payment  of  the  ransom.  The  brigands 
should  by  no  means  be  too  hasty  in  forwarding  ears,  noses,  or  other 
portions  of  their  captives,  even  when  the  inevitable  bargaining 
about  terms  drags  rather  slowly  on.  They  should  also  remember 
that  a  deceased  captive  is  worth  absolutely  nothing  at  all,  and 


that  shooting  or  hanging  is  only  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  captive  must  neither  be  unduly 
anxious  to  come  to  terms,  nor  too  dilatory  in  making  an  offer ; 
and,  above  all,  they  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  from  interfering  in  the  matter.  Neglect  of  these 
simple  precautions  often  leads  to  deplorable  results  for  both  sides. 
The  terrible  massacre  of  an  English  and  an  Italian  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  of  two  English  gentlemen  besides,  by  the  band  of 
brigands  beaded  by  the  brothers  Arvanitaki  was  a  case  in  point. 
The  brigands  had  received  notice  of  the  intended  arrival  of  a  large 
party  of  Cook’s  tourists  on  the  field  of  Marathon  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  but  fate  threw  the  party  from  the  Legation  into  their 
hands  instead.  Lord  Muncaster,  one  of  the  captives,  was  allowed 
to  depart,  in  order  to  arrange  for  payment  of  the  ransom,  hut  owing 
to  the  bungling  of  the  Greek  authorities,  and  notably  of  a  Colonel 
Theagenes,  the  soldiers  followed  the  brigands,  who  at  once  stopped 
and  shot  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Lloyd,  while  Mr.  Vyner  and  Count 
Boyl  were  taken  on  to  Skimetri,  and  put  to  death.  The  soldiers, 
becoming  infuriated,  attacked  the  brigands,  killing  six,  and  taking 
two  alive.  Most  of  the  rest  were  afterwards  caught,  tried,  and 
executed  at  Athens,  on  which  occasion  so  much  popular  feeliDg 
was  exhibited,  that  the  severed  heads  of  the  criminals  were  seized 
by  the  mob,  and  kicked  about  the  market-place.  The  greatest  in¬ 
dignation  was  expressed  by  the  English  Government,  not  only  at 
the  political  corruption  which  made  the  brigandage  possible,  bat 
at  the  blundering  manner  iu  which  the  affair  had  been  conducted 
by  the  Greek  authorities,  which  had  led  to  such  tragic  results. 
The  brigand  trade  is  very  brisk  just  now.  On  June  23  a  Greek 
captain,  owner  of  a  brig  anchored  off  Mount  Olympus,  went  on. 
shore  about  a  mile  from  a  landing-place  where  there  is  a  guard  of 
soldiers,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  hand  of  brigands.  They  ask 
2,000 1.  as  ransom,  which  we  are  incidentally  told  he  cannot  pay. 
A  Turkish  oflicial  was  also  captured  some  fifteen  miles  higher  up  the 
Gulf,  and  no  news  has  been  heard  of  him  since.  An  Englishman  in. 
Spain,  Mr.  Lester,  who  was  also  taken  prisoner,  was  more  fortu¬ 
nate,  for  being  left  alone  for  a  short  time  he  actually  gnawed  his 
bonds  asunder,  and  made  good  his  escape. 

But,  even  when  all  is  satisfactorily  settled,  the  brigands  have  by. 
no  means  so  much  the  best  of  it  as  might  be  supposed.  According 
to  the  old  plan,  when  a  British  subject  was  captured,  his  friends- 
paid  the  money,  or,  if  they  had  not  the  means,  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  advanced  it  for  them,  and  the  hill  was  sent  in  to  the  Greek, 
or  Turkish  Government  as  the  case  might  he.  This  again  was 
cheerily  paid;  and  the  little  outlay  was  recovered  irom  the 
district  iu  which  the  outrage  took  place.  Here  there  seems 
to  be  some  injustice.  Some  people  have  a  theory  that,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  choose  to  make  it  too'  hot  to  hold, 
brigands,  there  would  be  no  brigands  there  at  all.  Now  your 
ordinary  Greek,  Turkish,  Spanish,  or  Italian  peasant  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  his  neighbour’s  business,  and  if  the  said 
neighbour  spends  his  money  freely,  and  is  a  good  fellow  and  a 
good  shot  iuto  the  bargain,  it  is  obviously  not  to  his  interest  to, 
interfere  with  such  a  neighbour's  avocations.  What  does  it, 
matter  to  him  that  the  Government  lias  had  to  pay  some  few 
thousand  lire  ?  So  much  the  better  for  trade  if  it  has  found  its  way 
into  his  district.  But  when  he  begins  to  discover  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bent  upon  recovering  these  lire  from  himself,  an  unoffend¬ 
ing  agriculturist,  and  that  every  coup  which  his  gallant  friend 
makes  costs  him  personally  a  large  sum  of  money,  he  gradually 
awakes  to  the  fact  that  it  is,  after  all,  he  himself  who  is 
robbed,  and  he  makes  his  neighbour's  life  such  a  burden, 
to  him  that  he  is  glad  to  seek  for  more  propitious  fields  of 
enterprise.  Now  this  is  hard  upon  the  brigand  who  has  been, 
promised  an  amnesty  and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  bis- 
spoil,  but  finds  himself  hunted  down  by  a  worse  foe  than  bis 
natural  ones  the  gendarmerie.  He  has  obviously  been  unjustly, 
treated,  and  he  has  no  redress.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  hitherto  had 
none;  but  the  present  British  Government  have  just  promulgated 
a  measure  which  will  remove  the  injustice,  at  any  rate  iu  the  case  of 
any  of  our  fellow-subjects  who  may  come  within  the  operations  of 
the  brigand  industry. 

Lord  Granville  has  this  week  addressed  a  circular  to  Hes* 
Majesty  s  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  abroad,  informing  them 
of  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  make  no  pecuniary 
advances  in  future  to  ransom  British  subjects  when  iu  no  public 
character  in  the  event  of  their  being  captured  by  brigands.  Iu 
this  he  informs  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  “  Two  recent 
cases  of  brigandage  in  European  Turkey,  which  led  to  the  capture 
ol  Colonel  Synge  and  Mr.  Suter,  and  their  subsequent  release  on 
payment  to  the  brigands  of  heavy  ransoms  advanced  by  Ilor 
Majesty’s  Government,  have  forced  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
consider  the  principles  which  should  govern  their  conduct  in  similar 
cases  in  future ;  and  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  where 
British  subjects  are  captured  by  brigands,  when  in  no  public  cha¬ 
racter,  but  in  pursuit  of  their  own  pleasure  or  business,  no  advance, 
whatever  lor  the  purposes  of  ransom  should,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  be  made  irom  the  British  Exchequer.”  Henceforth 
“  British  subjects  who  may  be  residing,  or  who  may  hereafter  take 
up  their  abode,  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey  where  brigandage 
prevails,  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  the  Government  not  only  will 
not  undertake  to  make  pecuniary  advances  to  ransom  them  from, 
the  Lands  of  brigands  in  the  event  of  their  being  captured,  but 
will  not  take  any  measures  to  relieve  them  from,  the  dangers  they 
may  incur  from  a  residence  iu  Turkish  territory.  It  is  also  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  the  principle  thus  laid  down  applies  to  British 
subjects  n-ot  only  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  but  in.  other  countries. 
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This  is  as  it  should  he  ;  the  brigand  now  knows  that  he  has  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour  so  far  as  British  subjects  are  concerned, 
and  will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  careful  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  his 
intended  captures  before  proceeding  to  extremities,  for  it  would  be 
awkward  for  him  if  he  lit  upon  a  subject  of  Germany  and  France 
or  any  other  Power  which  does  “  undertake  to  relieve  its  subjects 
from  the  dangers  they  may  incur  from  residence  in  the  Turkish 
territory.” 

The  additional  clause  which  includes  other  countries  as  well  as 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  edict,  though  obviously  an  after¬ 
thought,  is  very  properly  inserted.  It  would  have  been  against 
the  principles  of  the  Government  to  sanction  a  kind  of  foreign 
bounty  on  Greek  brigandage  alone;  but,  by  according  the  same 
privilege  to  the  marauding  interests  in  other  countries,  a  sort  of 
Free-trade  right  is  extended  to  the  latter.  No  doubt,  also,  the 
resolution  was  a  wise  one  to  come  to  from  financial  reasons,  since 
a  possible  advance  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  an  Englishman  from 
captivity  or  death  would  most  likely  have  to  appear  on  the  Liberal 
Government’s  Budget,  whereas  the  reimbursements  by  the  foreign 
Government  might  very  likely  figure  on  that  of  their  successors  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  frugal  economy  of  the  Liberal  party  is  one 
of  its  greatest  claims  upon  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  people. 
What  British  subjects  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  elsewhere 
will  think  of  a  Government  which,  recognizing  the  existence  of 
a  great  danger,  and  having  in  its  hands  a  powerful  means  of 
averting  it,  deliberately  abandons  them  to  it  without  hope  of 
aid  or  redress,  rather  than  advance  a  few  thousand  pounds,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say. 

The  Consular  service  is  sufficiently  costly,  but  it  is  well 
organized,  and  the  Consuls  are  for  the  most  part  efficient  and  ex¬ 
perienced  men,  able  and  willing  to  afford  advice  and  protection  to 
their  fellow-subjects.  Why  they  should  be  officially  told  not  to 
relieve  travellers  and  others  from  the  dangers  incident  to  residence 
in  Turkish  or  other  territory  it  is  difficult  to  see,  unless,  indeed,  it 
be  that  they  are  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  exclusively  to 
commercial  interests,  for  which,  no  doubt,  the  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturers  will  show  their  gratitude  in  the  event  of  another  general 
election.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  abrupt  changes  in  our 
foreign  policy,  and  we  are  growing  used  to  the  lowering  of  English 
prestige,  especially  in  the  East ;  but  to  leave  Englishmen  at  the 
mercy  of  marauding  and  murderous  scoundrels,  and  to  tell  them 
that  they  must  expect  no  help  at  all,  if  they  are  so  imprudent  as 
to  reside  or  travel  abroad  “  for  their  own  business  or  pleasure,”  is 
a  new  departure  for  which,  we  must  confess,  we  were  not  pre¬ 
pared.  The  insertion  of  the  passage  last  quoted  is,  of  course,  a 
concession  to  the  old  prejudice  that  ambassadorial  persons  are  to 
be  considered  sacred ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  soon  even  this 
relic  of  international  political  superstition  may  not  be  swept  away. 
In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have  not  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  brigands. 


WOLVES  IN  FRANCE. 

ONE  of  the  few  remaining  institutions  of  the  r.ncien  regime  is, 
in  all  probability,  about  to  disappear  from  the  soil  of  France. 
Ever  sinee  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  there  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  with  which  the  louvetiers 
discharge  their  nominal  duty  of  extirpating  the  wolves,  and  the 
immense  extension  of  private  property  has  made  their  interference 
with  the  rights  of  individuals  seem  unconstitutional  and  in¬ 
tolerable.  A  Commission  appointed  by  the  Chamber  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question  has  just  presented  its  Report,  which 
either  incorporates  or  supersedes  reports  presented  by  previous 
Commissions,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  a  law  brought  in  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  it  has  laid  down.  The 
Report  calculates  the  number  of  wolves  actually  contained 
within  the  French  frontiers  at  five  thousand,  and  the  amount 
of  damage  inflicted  by  them  on  the  farming  class  at  no  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  francs  per  annum.  These  num¬ 
bers  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  compared  to  those  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  even  to  those  of  a  century  ago.  In  1798  no  less  than 
6,487  wolves  were  killed  in  the  twelvemonth,  and  a  memorial 
of  one  Arnould  du  Buisson,  presented  in  1779,  estimates  the 
number  of  sheep  annually  devoured  by  wolves  at  a  million  at 
least,  without  reckoning  the  cows,  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  goats 
which  they  had  likewise  disposed  of.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  at  present  the  wolves  are  in  the  main  concentrated 
in  a  few  districts,  especially  in  Lorraine,  Dauphind,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  so  that  the  mischief  done  by  them  is  not  spread  over 
the  whole  of  France.  Their  ravages  in  both  French  and  German 
Lorraine  were  very  serious  in  the  past  severe  winter,  and  the 
German  authorities  were  obliged  to  lay  a  heavy  price  on  their 
heads  in  order  to  abate  the  evil.  The  principle  of  these  primes  is, 
indeed,  the  obvious  one  for  dealing  with  the  matter.  It  rid  us  of 
the  wolves  in  England ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  revolutionary 
Government  in  1793  (though  its  efficiency  was  considerably  marred 
by  the  fact  that  the  high  sums  promised  were  paid  in  depreciated 
assignats),  and  it  will  doubtless  clear  them  out  of  France  in  the 
course  of  a  generation.  With  the  adoption  of  this  system  will 
go  the  total  abolition  of  louveterie,  and  this  is  an  institution  which 
has  so  curious  a  record,  and  one  in  several  respects  so  instructive 
to  the  historical  student,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  going  into 
the  matter  a  little  more  full}'. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  when  Charlemagne  organized  the 


Empire,  he  left  to  each  “  intendant  ”  his  preserves,  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  should  appoint  two  louvetiers  in  each  district.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  Empire  these,  too,  disappeared,  and  we  do 
not  again  meet  with  the  institution  of  louveterie  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  was  not  in  existence 
again  before  this  reign,  for  the  ordinance  of  Charles  VI.  referring 
to  it  not  only  proves  its  existence,  but  shows  that  it  was  strong 
enough  at  the  time  to  be  exceedingly  mischievous.  The  King 
wanted  money  for  his  daughter’s  dowry,  and  by  way  of  conci¬ 
liating  his  faithful  Commons  issued  an  edict  in  1395  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  commissions  given  for  the  taking  and  slaying  of  wolves.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  louvetiers  to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  villagers,  whose  lives  and  property  they  were  supposed  to  be 
protecting  against  the  wolves,  without  going  through  the  formality 
of  paying  either  for  the  lodging  or  the  eating  and  drinking  of 
themselves  and  their  numerous  retainers.  A  bitter  complaint  of 
the  “  Etats  ”  in  1560  shows  how  ineffectual  had  been  Charles's 
ordinance.  In  this  curious  document  the  forced  entertainment  of 
the  louvetiers  is  described  as  an  intolerable  grievance.  The  chase  of 
wolves  as  of  other  animals  was  in  fact  absolutely  forbidden  to  any 
but  the  nobles  ;  Charles  VI.  himself  issued  a  stringent  ordinance 
to  this  effect  in  1396,  and  after  his  reign  the  title  of  louvetier  was 
regularly  sold,  of  course  only  to  members  of  the  nobility — an 
arrangement  which  naturally  did  not  lighten  the  burden,  as  the 
buyers  took  very  good  care  to  recoup  themselves  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  peasantry.  By  an  ordinance  of  1538  the  prime  to  be  paid  to 
the  louvetier  for  every  wolf  was  fixed  at  two  “  deniers  Parisis  ” 
for  every  hearth  within  a  radius  of  two  leagues  from  the  spot  where 
the  wolf  was  killed.  After  the  Twenty  Years’  War  the  ravages 
committed  by  the  wolves  were  incredibly  extensive.  Human 
beings,  even  armed  men,  were  frequently  attacked,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  a  half-eaten  body  on  a  country  road. 
Henry  III.,  in  1583,  without  absolutely  abolishing  louveterie , 
called  upon  the  grands  maitres  and  their  lieutenants  to  organize 
battues  against  the  wolves.  In  1601  he  further  invited  the  great 
proprietors  to  do  the  same  on  their  own  lands.  The  only  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  conflict  of  authority  between  louvetiers,  grands 
maitres,  and  proprietors,  the  chief  sufferers  from  which  were  of 
course  not  the  wolves,  but  the  country  people.  The  louvetiers  were, 
however,  still  extremely  unpopular,  partly  from  their  exactions  for 
lodging  and  entertainment,  partly  from  the  high  primes  they  de¬ 
manded,  and  partly  from  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  they  forced 
the  peasants  to  join  them,  without  payment,  in  a  battue.  A  decree 
of  1608  fixed  the  prime  to  be  paid,  and  another  of  1677  forbade 
them  to  requisition  any  one  for  a  battue  without  the  consent  of 
two  gentlemen,  to  be  named  by  the  intendant  of  the  province. 
These  interferences  discouraged  the  louvetiers,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  several  provinces  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  altogether  without  them.  Where  they  existed  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  was  an  almost  perpetual  conflict 
of  authority  between  them  and  the  grands  maitres,  in  which 
they  were  now  supported,  now  abandoned,  according  as  the 
grand  louvetier,  a  magnificent  Court  functionary  who  came  into 
being  under  Francis  I.,  was  in  favour  or  otherwise  with  the 
King.  In  1775  Louis  XVI.  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict.  He  restored  to  the  louvetiers  their  monopoly  of  wolf¬ 
hunting,  but  at  the  same  time  abolished  the  system  of  pritncs, 
which  had  been  so  abused,  and  compensated  them  by  the  con¬ 
cession  of  several  valuable  immunities.  The  advent  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  put  an  end  to  louveterie  for  the  time  being.  Every  proprietor 
was  allowed  the  right  of  the  chase  on  his  own  land,  and  the 
wolves  would  have  been  speedily  exterminated  if  the  forests 
belonging  to  the  State  had  not  been  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  law.  Wolf-hunting  was  further  encouraged  by  very 
liberal  primes,  as  much  as  300  franc3  being  offered  for  a  she-wol'f 
with  young,  200  francs  fora  male,  and  100  for  a  cub.  These  pay¬ 
ments  were,  however,  made  in  depreciated  assignats,  and,  as  a 
Message  of  the  Directory  in  the  year  1797  very  naively  acknow¬ 
ledges,  were  actually  worth  not  more  than  24,  16,  and  8  francs 
respectively.  The  Message  opens  thus,  in  a  passage  which,  while 
indicating  the  ravages  of  the  wolves,  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
pomposity  of  style  which  characterized  the  most  ordinary  official 
documents  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  Government: — 

The  warfare  carried  on  by  the  French  Republic  against  the  enemies  who 
threaten  her  freedom  has  not  been  directed  against  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  her  domestic  animals,  the  wolf,  which  has  not  only  had  full  liberty 
to  increase  and  multiply,  but  has  even  been  driven  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  ravages  committed  by  this  animal  have  been  such  that  all 
local  bodies  have  been  complaining  to  Government.  It  is  not  against 
sheep  alone,  that  species  whose  increase  it  is  so  important  to  encourage, 
that  the  wolf  wages  war  ;  calves,  foals,  mules,  cows,  even  bulls,  have  fallen 
victims  to  it ;  and  a  disastrous  experience  has  taught  us  that  even  the 
human  species,  especially  women  and  children,  have  become  its  prey,  and 
that  in  fact  their  flesh,  once  tasted,  is  even  preferred  by  the  wolf  to"  every 
other. 

The  message  goes  on  to  substitute  primes  of  60,  40,  and  20  francs, 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  lor  the  extravagant  but  illusory  offers  already 
mentioned.  On  one  point  all  the  real  Revolutionary  Governments 
were  staunch — they  would  not  permit  the  reintroduction  of 
louveterie.  Several  applications  to  the  Government  from  country 
gentlemen  for  the  post  of  louvetier  are  on  record,  and  to  all  is  ap¬ 
pended  a  categorical  refusal.  Napoleon,  however,  whose  object 
was  to  have  a  Court  which  should  eclipse  the  glories  of  the  old 
regime,  naturally  revived  the  institution  of  louveterie,  and  a  decree 
was  issued  organizing  it  with  great  splendour  and  elaboration  in  1 805. 
It  was  maintained  under  the  Restoration,  and  has  lasted  down  to 
our  own  days  in  a  more  or  less  mutilated  and  fragmentary  con- 
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dition.  Of  late  years  the  louvetier,  however,  has  approximated 
more  and  more  to  the  ordinary  English  fox-hunter.  The  object 
has  been  to  hunt  the  wolves,  not  to  exterminate  them  ;  and  it  is 
whispered  that  by  ardent  sportsmen  the  wolves  are  regularly 
preserved,  and  that  no  true  louvetier  would  think  of  killing  a  she- 
wolf  with  young.  But  when  the  institution  is  simply  kept  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  sport  and  the  fine  uniform  which  the  louvetiers 
have  the  right  to  wear,  it  is  obvious  that  it  ceases  to  justify  its 
existence  in  a  democratic  country  like  France.  The  Commission 
urges  its  entire  abolition,  and  their  recommendations  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  carried  out. 

The  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Commission  to  take  the 
place  of  louveterie  may  be  briefly  dismissed.  In  the  first  place, 
every  proprietor  of  woods  is  responsible  for  damage  done  to  his 
neighbours’  crops  by  animals  coming  of!'  his  land.  He  can,  how¬ 
ever,  “  disengage  his  responsibility”  by  promising  either  to  take 
any  measures  himself  against  wolves  and  boars  which  may  be 
ordered  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  allowing  them  to  enter  his 
woods  and  conduct  a  battue  on  their  own  account.  Both  pro¬ 
prietors  and  others  are  to  be  encouraged  to  kill  the  wolves  by 
primes  of  150  francs  for  a  she-wolf  with  young,  100  francs  for  a 
male,  40  francs  for  a  cub,  and  250  francs  for  any  wolf  that  can  be 
proved  to  have  attacked  human  beings.  These  sums  are  to  be 
paid  by  Government.  In  very  exceptional  circumstances,  as  when 
a  wolf  has  been  seen  in  the  act  of  devastation,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  pursue  him  at  once,  the  village  mayor  can  organize  a  battue, 
and  requisition  trackers  if  he  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers.  But  he  must  only  requisition  those  whose  land  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  the  wolf  wa3  seen,  and  who 
are,  therefore,  directly  interested  in  its  destruction,  and,  if  the 
wolf  is  caught,  they  must  be  paid  a  day’s  wages  out  of  the  prime. 
The  wolves  have  a  bad  time  before  them,  and  in  another  genera¬ 
tion  we  shall  probably  hear  of  the  last  wolf  killed  on  French  soil,  an 
animal  which  will  doubtless  become  as  traditional  as  the  last  wolf 
killed  in  Scotland  by  Sir  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  already  done. 


THE  FALL  ON  TIIE  LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK 
STOCK  EXCHANGES. 

THE  past  few  weeks  have  witnessed  a  heavy  fall  on  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  The  fall  has 
been  less  serious  and  less  general  in  London  than  in  the  other  two 
cities ;  indeed,  most  purely  British  securities — as,  for  example, 
Home  Railways,  Consols,  Indian  and  Colonial  Government 
Securities — have  risen  rather  than  fallen,  the  reason  being,  no 
doubt,  that  the  depression  here  in  London  is  rather  the  reflex 
action  of  the  fall  in  Paris  and  New  York  than  the  result  of  purely 
London  causes.  But  to  some  extent  the  causes  of  the  fall  are 
operating  in  all  three  cities,  though  they  are  most  active  in  Paris 
and  New  York.  These  causes  are  overwrought  speculation, 
political  anxieties,  and  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season.  At 
the  setting  in  of  the  holiday  season  it  is  usual  to  have  a  slackening 
of  business,  more  particularly  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  People 
who  are  about  to  take  a  holiday  do  not  wish  to  go  away  while  en¬ 
gagements  are  open  which  may  be  rendered  disastrous  by  accidents 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  They  usually,  therefore,  close 
their  transactions,  and  the  closing  of  bargains,  in  other  words 
general  selling,  leads  to  a  fall  of  prices.  In  the  present  year  this 
selling  has  been  more  general  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual, 
and  it  has  begun  earlier  because  speculators  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and,  the  weather  being  so  very  fine,  have  desired  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  foreign  travel.  But  the  mere  setting-in  of  the 
holidays,  though  it  would  have  caused  a  slackness  of  business, 
would  not  have  brought  about  the  fall  in  prices  which  we  witness, 
were  it  not  assisted  by  other  and  more  serious  causes.  These,  as 
we  have  said,  are  political  anxieties  and  over-speculation. 

The  great  revival  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States  has  been 
attended  by  an  extraordinary  speculation.  The  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  revival  of  trade  have  made  railways  prosperous  which 
for  years  before  had  never  paid  a  dividend,  and  have  enabled  the 
dividend-paying  lines  to  declare  much  larger  dividends  than  they 
had  previously  declared.  In  consequence  there  has  been  a  great  rise 
of  prices,  which  to  a  very  large  extent  has  been  fully  justified.  But, 
as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  the  rise  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  railways  and  other  industrial  enterprises  whose  success  at  least 
partially  warrants  it ;  it  has  extended  to  lines  which  have  never 
earned  their  expenses,  and  are  not  likely  soon  to  do  so.  As  a 
matter  of  course  inflated  prices  and  the  wild  speculation  which 
originated  them  created  a  great  demand  for  loans  and  brought 
about  high  rates  of  interest.  Speculators,  many  of  whom  had  not 
the  means,  and  none  of  whom  had  the  intention,  of  paying  for  the 
stock  they  bought,  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their  operations  only 
by  means  of  credit.  Gradually,  therefore,  the  interest  charged  for 
actual  loans  and  for  postponing  payment  for  the  stocks  purchased 
rose  until  it  became  so  large  as  to  eat  away  the  expected  profit  of 
the  transaction.  The  speculators  grew  anxious  as  those  high  rates 
continued,  and  were  prepared  to  sell  should  any  adverse  circum¬ 
stance  occur.  It  was  clear  to  them,  in  fact,  that  they  could 
realize  the  profits  they  hoped  for  only  by  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
bination  of  favourable  circumstances  which  they  could  hardly 
hope  for,  and  were  unfavourable  circumstances  to  occur,  their  chance 
ot'  profit  would  disappear.  When  the  holiday  season  approached, 


they  grew  still  more  anxious,  and  the  declaration  of  the  dividends 
of  many  of  the  lines  has  proved  less  satisfactory  than  they  had  anti¬ 
cipated.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  weather  had 
been  exceptionally  severe  in  the  North  and  North-West  of  the  United 
States.  Traffic  had  in  some  cases  been  entirely  suspended  for 
weeks  together,  and  in  other  places  was  carried  on  only  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  The  earnings,  therefore,  fell  off,  while 
the  expenses  were  enormously  increased,  and  the  bad  weather  con¬ 
tinued  so  long  that  the  canals  were  able  to  compete  with  the 
railways  for  the  carriage  of  grain  when  the  floods  and  storms 
abated.  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  the  traffic  was 
large,  the  weather  beautiful,  and  trade  most  prosperous.  The 
earnings  of  the  lines  then  grew  very  much,  and  in  some  districts 
of  the  country  enormously  exceeded  the  earnings  of  last  year  ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  in  large  and  important  districts,  the  expenses  had 
been  so  great  in  the  first  three  months  as  to  eat  away  the  larger 
part  of  the  profits.  The  unsatisfactory  dividends,  therefore, 
acted  adversely  to  the  speculators,  and  their  influence  was  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  the  competition  which  the  canals  carried  on  against 
the  railways  for  the  carriage  of  grain.  The  great  trunk  lines, 
which  unite  the  Atlantic  ports  with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  are 
able  to  charge  remunerative  rates  for  grain  only  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  among  themselves,  in  accordance  with  which  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  appointed  by  them  fixes  the  rates  which  all  the  lines  are 
bound  to  charge.  During  the  winter,  when  the  canals  are  frozen 
over,  the  railways  have  the  whole  trade  in  their  hands,  and  the 
rates  so  fixed  are  usually  well  observed ;  but  when  the  fino 
weather  sets  in  and  the  frost  disappears  the  competition  of  the 
lakes  with  some  of  the  lines  becomes  very  severe,  and  these 
very  often,  to  attract  traffic  to  themselves,  agree  privately 
to  take  grain  at  rates  below  those  fixed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  This  is  what  was  done  this  year,  and  in  consequeuce 
the  Commissioner  has  had  to  reduce  the  rates  from  30  cents 
per  100  lbs.  first  to  25  cents  and  then  to  20  cents — a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fully  33  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  lines  are 
now  carrying  at  still  lower  figures.  As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  “  cutting  ”  of  rates  was  going  on,  the  prices  of  railway  shares 
fell  heavily,  and  something  like  a  panic  occurred  in  certain  stocks. 
While  the  market  was  under  the  influence  of  these  various  adverse 
causes  came  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  President,  superadding 
political  anxieties,  and  the  fall  immediately  became  more  severe, 
nor  has  the  market  yet  recovered. 

In  France  the  causes  were  somewhat  different.  There  the 
speculation  had  been  wilder  and  le3S  warrantable  than  in  New 
York.  In  the  United  States,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  real 
prosperity  to  justify  high  prices  ;  whereas  in  France  trade  is  not 
good,  and  agriculture  is  depressed.  The  country,  in  fact,  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  phylloxera,  bad  harvests,  and  two  out  of  four  bad  beet¬ 
root  and  silk  crops.  Yet  the  rise  of  prices  there  has  been,  if 
possible,  even  greater  than  in  New  York,  and  in  consequence  the 
rates  charged  for  money  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been 
heavier — 6,  8,  10,  and  even  12  per  cent,  having  become  common 
rates  of  interest,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  speculators  to  hope 
for  a  successful  issue  from  their  speculations,  except  under  some 
marvellously  favourable  combination  of  circumstances.  At  last 
bankers  would  seem  to  have  become  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  speculation  which  they  had  so  long  supported,  and  they  are 
understood  to  have  applied  pressure  to  compel  the  weaker 
speculators  to  close  their  accounts.  While  the  market  was 
thus  sensitive  the  French  Government  embarked  on  the  un¬ 
wise  Tunisian  expedition,  and  instantly  Paris  was  filled  with  ap¬ 
prehensions  as  to  what  might  occur.  Italy  was  alienated, 
England  was  offended,  and  Spain  made  suspicious ;  while  there 
were  fears  that  Prince  Bismarck  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  business,  and  might  be  preparing  a  trap  in  which  to  catch 
France.  Prudent  people  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
close  their  engagements  while  it  was  yet  time ;  and,  when  they 
began  to  sell,  prices  of  course  fell.  Others  grew  alarmed,  and 
rushed  in  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  while  they  could  yet  get  rid 
of  them  without  ruinous  losses.  The  mistake  committed  in 
withdrawing  the  troops  from  Tunis  before  order  was  established 
there  increased  apprehensions,  and  further  unsettled  the  market. 
The  uneasiness  has  still  further  been  added  to  by  the  Italian  Loan. 
The  Messrs.  Rothschild  have  hitherto  brought  out  all  the  Italian 
Loans,  and  to  the  Messrs.  Rothschild,  in  the  first  place,  the  Italian 
Government  applied  to  launch  their  new  loan.  But  the  Messrs. 
Rothschild  were  aware  that  an  Italian  Loan  could  not  possibly  be 
placed  in  Paris  while  the  relations  between  France  and  Italy 
were  so  strained  as  they  are  at  present,  and  they  recommended 
that  the  loan  should  be  postponed  until  the  autumn.  The 
Italian  Government,  anxious  to  prove  to  the  world  that  they 
are  financially  independent  of  France,  refused;  and  they  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  syndicate  of  which  Messrs.  Baring  and 
Ilambro’  are  the  head.  But  the  great  financial  houses  of  Paris 
were  as  little  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  proved  that  Italy  is  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Paris  money  market  as  the  Italian  Government 
was  anxious  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it  is  so ;  and  the  measures 
taken  in  Paris  to  defeat  the  Italian  loan  have  still  further  added 
to  the  depression  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Here  in  London  political  apprehensions  have  had  less  influence 
than  abroad,  and  speculation  has  not  been  so  much  overdone. 
Still,  there  has  been  over-speculation,  and  especially  in  June  the 
rates  charged  to  speculators  were  very  heavy.  But  the  chief  cause 
of  the  fall  here  has  been  the  fall  in  Paris  and  New  York,  and 
the  desire  of  speculators  to  close  their  accounts  before  takino- 
their  holidays.  In  reality,  the  London  market  is  firm,  notwith- 
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standing  appearances  to  the  contrary.  It  is  depressed  mainly  by 
the  depression  of  Paris  and  New  York.  Were  either  of  these  to 
recover,  it  would  soon  again  become  animated.  The  speculation 
here,  though  considerable,  has  never  been  really  dangerous,  and  the 
rates  charged  have  to  a  large  extent  been  factitious.  There  have 
consequently  been  no  heavy  losses,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
and  speculators  are  ready  to  renew  the  speculation  the  instant 
it  can  be  seen  that  Paris  and  New  York  are  prepared  to  second 
them.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  the  fall  in  prices  we  are  now  witnessing  is  a  mere 
check  in  the  speculative  movement  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  two  years.  The  fall  that  has  occurred  has 
compelled  weak  speculators  to  sell  out,  and  has  put  stocks  into 
the  hands  of  capitalists  who  are  strong  enough  to  hold  them  until 
a  further  rise  comes,  and  whose  interest,  therefore,  it  is  that  the 
rise  should  come.  The  political  apprehensions  in  America  will 
certainly  pass  away.  Even  in  the  worst  -event  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  will  introduce  no  serious  change  of  policy,  and  things  in  a 
few  weeks  will  go  on  just  as  they  went  before.  In  Paris,  too,  the 
political  apprehensions  will  pass  away  if  peace  is  preserved,  and 
the  financial  difficulties  would  seem  also  to  be  in  process  of 
arrangement.  The  weaker  speculators  are  being  rapidly  weeded 
out,  and  when  they  are  gone  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
have  bought  at  the  lower  prices  to  see  the  stocks  again  raised,  so 
as  to  sell  with  a  profit.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  see,  as  soon  as 
the  holiday  season  is  over,  a  renewal  of  the  speculation  which  has 
been  going  on  for  the  past  two  years.  The  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  too  great  at  present  to  allow  of  any  permanent 
stoppage  of  the  speculation,  and  here  in  Europe  we  seem  at  last  to 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  good  harvests  and  better  trade.  With  these 
there  will  be  larger  profits  for  the  railways  and  for  all  industrial 
enterprises,  and  with  larger  profits,  and  consequently  larger 
dividends,  there  will  be  a  justification  for  higher  prices.  Money, 
too,  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  promises  to  remain  so  for  some 
time ;  and  with  cheap  money  speculation  is  an  inevitable  concomi¬ 
tant  where  credit  is  as  good  as  it  is  at  present. 


REVIEWS. 


SULLY  ON  ILLUSIONS.* 

IT  is  by  a  somewhat  liberal  extension  of  the  category  of  science 
that  the  subject  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  James  Sully  may  be 
thought  entitled  to  admission  into  the  “International  Scientific 
Series/’  From  the  common-sense  point  of  view,  at  all  events,  illu¬ 
sion  would  seem  to  be  something  too  abnormal  for  reduction  to 
scientific  rule,  or,  at  best,  to  fall  under  the  domain  of  the  alienist 
or  mental  pathologist,  being  as  distinct  from  the  philosophy  of  mind 
as  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy  or  of  specific  bodily  disease  is  from 
the  science  of  physiology.  So  far,  however,  from  this  being  an 
exact  or  exhaustive  view  of  the  nature  or  the  claims  of  illusion,  illu¬ 
sion  is,  Mr.  Sully  pleads,  too  common  a  phenomenon  of  ordinary  ox- 
normal  life  to  be  excluded  from  the  ken  of  the  scientific  biologist, 
still  less  to  be  handed  over  to  those  concerned  with  the  mentally 
insane.  There  are  few  men  who  are  not  at  times  subject  to  illu¬ 
sion.  Hardly  anybody  is  at  all  times  consistently  sober  and 
rational  in  his  perceptions  and  beliefs.  “  A  momentai-y  fatigue  of 
the  nerves,  a  little  mental  excitement,  a  relaxation  of  the  attention 
by  which  we  continually  take  our  bearings  with  respect  to  the 
real  world  about  us,  will  produce  just  the  same  kind  of  confusion 
of  reality  and  phantasm  which  we  observe  in  the  insane.”  And,  if 
thus  illusion  has  its  roots  in  ordinai-y  mental  life,  the  study  of  it 
must  belong  to  the  physiology  as  much  as  to  the  pathology  of 
mind.  Our  author  would  even  go  further,  and  say  that  in  the 
analysis  and  exploration  of  illusion  the  psychologist  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  more  than  the  physician.  If  to  the  latter  the  pheno¬ 
mena  present  themselves  in  their  highest  intensity,  the  former  has 
the  advantage  of  familiarity  with  the  noi-mal  intellectual  process 
which  all  illusion  simulates  or  caricatures.  While  the  physician 
is  naturally  disposed  to  look  at  illusion  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
on  its  practical  side,  as  a  concomitant  and  symptom  of  cerebral 
disease,  the  psychologist  feels  more  concerned  with  the  mental 
antecedents  of  illusion  and  its  relation  to  accurate  and  normal 
perception  and  belief.  The  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  illusion  form  a  region  common  to  the  psychologist 
and  the  mental  pathologist,  and  that  the  complete  elucidation  of 
the  subject  calls  for  the  co-operation  of  investigators  of  either 
class. 

It  is  Mr.  Sully’s  object  to  work  out,  in  the  main,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  branch  of  the  subject,  viewing  illusions  of  all  kinds  iu  their 
relation  to  the  process  of  just  and  accui-ate  perception.  Occasional 
reference  has  to  be  made  to  the  illusions  of  the  insane,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  the  two  groups  of  phenomena  are  so  similar 
and  pass  by  such  imperceptible  gradations  into  one  another  that  it 
is  impossible  to  discuss  wholly  apart  the  normal  and  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  mental  action.  What,  indeed,  is  the  strict  defiuition 
of  illusion  ?  False  or  illusory  perceptions,  deceptive  states  of  the 
senses,  is  the  generally  received  reply.  But  much  greater  precision 
is  obviously  needed  for  the  purposes  of  a  scientific  inquiry,  and 
Mr.  Sully  devotes  his  opening  chapters  to  an  analysis  and  classifi- 
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cation  of  the  modes  in  which  illusory  action  of  the  mind  presents 
itself  in  antithesis  to  real  knowledge.  Defining  it  provisionally  as 
any  species  of  error  which  counterfeits  the  form  of  immediate  self- 
evident  or  intuitive  knowledge,  whether  as  sense-perception  or 
otherwise,  as  distinct  from  errors  of  inference  or  misguided  opinion, 
ho  lays  down  as  the  most  obvious  principle  of  classification  the 
variety  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  which  each  illusion  simulates. 
All  knowledge  which  has  any  appearance  of  being  directly  reached, 
immediate  or  self-evident — that  is  to  say,  of  not  being  inferred 
from  other  knowledge — may  be  brought  under  four  principal 
heads,  internal  perception  or  introspection  of  the  mind’s  own 
feelings,  external  perception,  memory,  and  belief,  in  so  far  as  belief 
simulates  the  form  of  direct  knowledge,  such  as  prevision  of 
an  impending  event.  Without  placing  these  four  forms  of 
cognition  on  the  same  logical  level,  or  saying  that  they  are  to  be 
kept  apart  in  practice — memory,  for  instance,  running  like  a  thread 
through  evei-y  process  of  the  mental  mechanism — he  claims  for 
this  scheme  of  division  that  it  will  be  found  to  answer  closely  to 
actual  phenomena,  and  to  cover  every  variety  of  illusion.  By  some 
writers  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  abnormal  sense  per¬ 
ceptions,  a  fundamental  distinction  has  been  taken  between 
illusion  and  hallucination,  the  former  always  having  its  starting- 
point  in  some  actual  impression,  whereas  the  latter  has  no  such 
basis.  Thus  it  is  an  illusion  when  a  man  under  the  action  of 
terror  takes  a  stump  of  a  tree,  whitened  by  the  moon’s  rays,  for  a 
ghost.  It  is  a  hallucination  when  an  imaginative  person  so 
vividly  pictures  to  himself  the  form  of  some  absent  friend,  that  for 
the  moment  he  fancies  himself  actually  beholding  him.  Illusion 
is  thus  a  partial  displacement  of  external  fact  by  a  fiction  of  the 
imagination,  while  hallucination  is  a  total  displacement.  This 
distinction,  first  drawn  out  by  Arnold  (1806)  and  fixed  by  Esquirol 
in  his  Maladies  Mentales  (1838),  as  recorded  at  length  by  Brierre 
de  Boismont  in  his  work  on  Illusions,  though  of  value  in  itself,  is 
thought  by  Mr.  Sully  too  narrow  or  unreal  to  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  classification.  In  the  greatest  number  of  hallucinations 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  there  is  no  modicum  of  external 
agency  co-operating  in  the  production  of  the  effect.  The  madman 
who  projects  his  internal  thoughts  outwards  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
ternal  voices  may  be  prompted,  for  aught  we  know,  by  impressions, 
however  faint,  coming  from  the  ear.  That  illusion  shades  off  into 
hallucination  by  degrees  which  science  fails  to  mark,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  writers  on  the  pathology  of  the  subject,  such  as  Griesinger, 
Baillarger,  and  Wundt.  The  conviction  is,  in  truth,  forced  upon 
us  at  every  stage  of  psychological  study  that  hard-and-fast  lines 
of  demarcation  are  utterly  out  of  the  question  in  dealing  with 
mental  phenomena.  Nowhere  is  this  conclusion  more  emphatically 
forced  upon  us  than  when  our  author  takes  up  in  detail  the  analysis 
of  the  first  of  his  four  classes  of  illusions — those  of  simple  per¬ 
ception  by  the  senses.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  known 
to  us  as  a  direct  or  primary  impression  of  a  special  sense,  distinct 
from  repeated  experimental  action  of  that  sense  correlated  with 
the  impressions  gained  through  other  senses.  The  sense  of  distance, 
for  instance,  which  is  involved  in  every  visual  impression  of  an 
object — instantaneous,  automatic,  and  unconscious,  as  it  appeax-s — 
is  the  result  of  innumerable  complex  acts  of  experience.  To  an 
infant,  or  to  a  man  for  the  first  time  enabled  by  an  operation  to  see, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  distance.  As  Mr.  Sully  well  puts  it,  the 
material  of  sensation  is  acted  on  by  the  mind,  which  embodies  in 
its  present  attitude  all  the  results  of  its  past  growth.  A  process  of 
synthesis  takes  place,  resulting  in  what  was  once  termed  an  “  image  ” 
in  the  mind,  but  now  an  “  idea,”  the  object  seen  having  certain 
definite  space  properties,  and  holding  a  certain  relation  to  other 
objects,  and  more  especially  to  our  own  body  in  space.  Next,  the 
object  is  recognized  as  one  of  a  class  of  things,  an  orange,  for 
example,  having  certain  special  qualities,  as  a  particular  colour  and 
taste.  In  the  gradual  process  of  filling  up  the  image,  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  likeness  amid  unlikeness,  the  recognition  of  which 
held  a  great  and  important  share  in  the  old  philosophy  of  the 
association  of  ideas.  As  no  person  bathes  twice  in  the  same  river, 
so  it  is  no  paradox  to  say,  with  our  author,  that  strictly  speaking 
no  object  ever  appears  exactly  the  same  to  us  on  two  occasions. 
Apart  from  changes  in  the  object  itself,  there  are,  especially  in  the 
case  of  living  beings,  varying  effects  of  illumination,  of  position  in 
relation  to  the  eye,  of  distance,  and  so  on,  which  may  distinctly 
affect  the  visual  impression  at  different  times.  Hence  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  conscious  comparison  and  judgment,  or  the  transition 
from  common  perception  to  individual  recognition.  A  further 
distinction  established  by  Dr.  J.  Hughlings  J ackson  is  brought  in  by 
our  author,  marking  off  a  passive  and  an  active  stage  in  the  process, 
the  latter  being  called  perception  pi-oper,  the  former  “  prepercep¬ 
tion,”  a  word  employed  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes  to  denote  the  effect  of 
previous  perception,  whereby  an  artist  is  enabled  to  see  details 
where  to  other  eyes  thei-e  is  a  vague  or  confused  mass,  or  a 
naturalist  to  see  an  animal  where  the  ordinary  eye  only  sees  a 
form.  1  he  more  frequently  a  similar  process  of  perception  has 
been  pei-formed  in  the  past,  the  more  ready  will  the  mind  be  to  fall 
without  effort  into  the  particular  way  of  interpreting  the  impres¬ 
sion.  Without  adopting  Dr.  Jackson's  theory  of  the  passive  stage 
answering  to  the  action  of  the  right  hemisphex-e  of  the  brain,  and 
the  active  stage  to  a  subsequent  action  of  the  left  hemisphere,  we 
may  agree  with  Mr.  Sully  in  tracing  in  the  expediting  of  the  pre- 
perceptive  process,  where  it  has  been  oiten  before  performed,  an 
illustration  of  the  organic  law  that  every  function  is  improved  by 
exercise. 

Tins  brief  p.-yehological  analysis  will  suffice  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  classifying  the  sources  or  xuodes  of  illusion  even  in  the  situ- 
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plest  stage  of  sense  perception.  We  cannot  say  that  our  author 
arrives  at  any  very  definite  scheme  of  classification,  though  he  is 
able  to  mark  off  certain  fairly  definite  groups.  There  are  certain 
passive  illusions,  determined  by  the  organism,  whether  from 
limits  of  sensibility,  such  as  short  sight,  defective  hearing,  numb¬ 
ness  of  touch,  and  the  like,  or  determined  by  the  environment, 
as  when  light  or  sound  is  refracted  ;  tricks  of  what  is  called 
natural  magic,  the  impressions  of  the  stereoscope,  or  the  illusive 
imitations  of  solidity  in  light  by  art,  being  instances  in  point. 
Mere  inattention  is  a  common  cause  of  passive  illusion.  Of  active 
illusions,  some  are  classed  as  voluntary,  as  when  looking  out  of 
the  window  of  a  railway  carriage  in  motion  we  picture  at  will  to 
our  mind  the  trees  or  telegraph  posts  as  moving  objects,  or  when 
we  interpret  the  geometrical  drawings  of  crystals,  or  other  bodies, 
as  being  in  relief  or  recessed.  Imagination  shows  us  faces  in  the  tire, 
animals  or  warring  hosts  in  the  clouds.  Among  involuntary  causes 
may  be  numbered  vivid  expectation  or  pre-imagination,  whereby 
the  audience  greatly  aid  the  success  of  a  conjuror’s  tricks,  or  work 
themselves  up  to  realize  a  presence  or  a  levitation  at  a  Spiritualist 
seance.  Our  author  enlivens  this  part  of  his  subject  with  amus¬ 
ing  illustrations  allied  to  the  common  experience  of  the  sight 
of  food  making  the  mouth  water,  that  of  the  appearance  of  a 
surgical  instrument  producing  a  nascent  sensation  of  pain,  or 
knocking  at  a  dentist’s  door  curing  a  toothache.  A  threatening 
gesture  giving  a  vivid  anticipation  of  tickling  will  beget  the  same 
effect  as  the  tickling  itself.  A  case  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Carpenter 
of  an  officer  who  had  to  attend  the  exhuming  of  a  coffin  declaring 
he  already  detected  the  odour  of  decomposition,  though  the  coffin 
when  opened  proved  to  be  empty.  M.  Taine  vouches  for  the  fact  of 
one  of  the  most  exact  and  lucid  of  modern  novelists,  whilst 
working  up  in  his  imagination  the  poisoning  of  one  of  Iris  ficti¬ 
tious  cfiaracters,  having  so  vivid  a  gustatory  sensation  of  arsenic 
that  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fit  of  indigestion.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  musical  enthusiast  in  whom  the  scent  of  the 
hay-fields  was  so  vividly  conjured  up  by  Beethoven’s  Pastoral 
Symphony  as  to  bring  on  an  acute  attack  of  hay-fever. 

In  such  cases  Mr.  Sully  may  well  find  it  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  illusion  and  hallucination.  The  voices  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
Dr.  Johnson  hearing  himself  called  by  his  mother,  Malebranche 
hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  visualizing  come  under  this  category 
of  mental  phenomena.  A  further  range  brings  us  to  the  illusions 
of  madness,  or  delirium  tremens,  complicated  by  the  element  of 
disease.  The  case  of  dreams,  which  is  treated  with  much  sense 
and  judgment  by  our  author,  who  has  discussed  the  matter  more 
fully  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  turns 
mainly  upon  reflex  cerebral  action,  subject  at  the  same  time  to  stimuli 
of  the  nervous  centres,  either  from  internal  processes,  such  as 
those  of  digestion  or  respiration,  or  external  influences,  such  as 
sound,  pressure,  or  irritation.  It  may  interest  our  more  romantic 
readers  to  hear,  on  Scherer’s  authority,  of  a  youth  who  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  whisper  his  name  into  the  ear  of  his  obdurate  mistress, 
with  the  efiect  that  she  contracted  a  habit  of  dreaming  of  him, 
the  consequences  being  of  the  happiest  kind.  Not  a  few  excellent 
ghost  stories  resolve  themselves  into  the  debris  of  dreams,  as  in 
the  case  of  Spinoza’s  “  scurvy  Brazilian,”  cited  by  our  author,  with 
apposite  illustrations,  from  Mr.  Pollock's  recent  Life  of  the 
philosopher. 

The  same  method  of  treatment  is  applied  by  Mr.  Sully  to  the 
other  three  classes  of  illusion  which  he  has  distinguished  as  those 
of  introspection,  memory,  and  belief.  The  first  of  these  he  would 
define  roughly  as  an  error  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
contents  of  the  mind  at  any  moment,  including  the  confusion  of 
internal  and  external  experience  and  the  misreading  or  mal- 
observance  of  internal  feelings.  There  are  petty  instances  of  self- 
deceit,  such  as  a  man’s  coming  to  think  he  is  enjoying  himself  in 
society  from  the  effort  to  seem  as  if  he  did ;  and  one  more  to 
the  point  in  Garrick’s  feeling  himself  to  be  a  villain  when  he 
was  acting  Richard  III.  Of  higher  importance  is  the  common 
belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which,  if  we  rightly  under¬ 
stand  our  author’s  language,  he  himself,  with  a  considerable  set  of 
our  philosophic  thinkers,  assumes  to  be  an  illusion.  People  differ 
so  widely  in  matters  of  taste  or  aesthetic  enjoyment  that  some 
must  perforce  be  held  to  live  under  “  aesthetic  illusion,”  it  may  be 
of  a  chronic  kind  ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  glamour 
which  such  and  such  writers  or  poets  cast  over  their  readers,  or 
the  spell  which  certain  aspects  of  nature  exert  upon  spectators  or 
tourists.  To  the  lover  of  mountains  there  is  infinite  illusion  in 
the  beauty  of  Dutch  levels  or  American  prairies.  And  how  much 
illusion  must  there  not  be  in  the  popular  enjoyment  of  the  works 
of  sundry  of  our  Academicians  whom  we  need  not  name  ?  Tricks 
of  memory  are  too  familiar  to  ns  all  in  their  variety  and  their 
mischief  to  raise  a  complaint  at  the  length  and  fulness  into  which 
Mr.  Sully  has  been  led  whilst  analysing  and  estimating  them.  The 
must  puzzling  of  such  strange  deceits  is,  perhaps,  the  class  known 
as  false  mnemonic  images,  when,  on  seeing  or  hearing  something 
for  the  first  time,  the  mind  has  a  vivid  impression  of  having  seen 
or  heard  the  same  thing  before.  That  our  dreams  may,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  answerable  for  this  sense  of  familiarity  with  novel 
objects  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sully.  Impressions  of  fancy,  or 
fragments  saved  from  a  lost  past,  may  chance  to  simulate  the 
form  of  definite  memory.  A  man  may  tell  a  fictitious  story  till 
he  believes  it,  or  may  be  convinced  he  has  been  at  such  and  such 
a  place  from  vivid  descriptions  or  graphic  pictures  of  it.  In 
illusions  of  belief  or  of  the  imagination,  which  have  the  whole 
future  and  the  unseen  universe  before  them,  there  is  absolutely  no  j 


limit  to  be  sought  for.  Mr.  Sully’s  analysis  of  his  whole  sub¬ 
ject  leaves  us  at  the  close  impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
ability  of  the  writer’s  treatment ;  on  the  other,  with  the  force  of 
his  practical  conclusion  that  our  intuitions  or  perceptions  of 
things  are  more  relatively  than  absolutely  true,  and  that,  after 
all  the  subtleties  of  speculation,  the  true  standard  of  reality,  as 
opposed  to  illusion,  is  a  stable  consensus  of  general  belief. 


TOPULAR  TALES.* 

IT  HE  collectors  of  popular  tales  are  working,  as  M.  Legrand  says 
-  about  the  Greek  investigators,  avec  une  sorte  d' acharnement. 
People  are  finding  fairy  stories  where  none  wrere  supposed  to  exist. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  experience  of  collectors  that  tales  are  often  said  by 
the  peasants  themselves  to  have  disappeared  in  places  where  a 
little  care  and  tact  find  them  in  quantities.  M.  Paul  Sebillot  has 
recently  published  two  or  three  volumes  of  stories  from  French- 
speaking  Brittany,  and  has  given  an  instructive  account  of  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  people  to  tell  their  legends.  An  investigator 
should  know  the  patois  of  the  people ;  this  at  once  opens  their 
hearts  to  him.  Mr.  Andrews  has  found  his  knowledge  of  the 
Mentonese  and  other  dialects  of  the  Riviera  invaluable  in  this 
research.  School  children  and  old  or  young  women  produce  very 
curious  local  variants  of  all  our  familiar  Northern  tales ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  into  the  story  of  “  Whippity  Storry,”  or  “  RumpelstiltzkiD,” 
the  Mentonese  peasants  introduce  not  one,  but  three,  witches,  with 
difficult  names.  The  best  way  to  make  the  country  people  open 
their  wallet  of  folklore  is  for  the  collector  to  tell  one  or  two  stories 
himself.  This  proves  to  the  peasants  that  he  has  the  same  tastes 
as  themselves,  and  they  cease  to  be  shy  and  to  fear  that 
they  are  being  made  the  butts  of  his  “  educated  insolence.”  It 
seems  scarcely  credible,  in  spite  of  the  dull  and  half-starved  life 
of  an  English  labourer,  that  all  the  old  English  variants  of  popu¬ 
lar  stories  are  extinct.  This  is  a  field  to  which  collectors  should 
turn  their  attention.  An  amusing  little  book,  A  Month  among 
the  Mere  Irish,  lately  published,  shows  that,  at  least  before  the 
famine,  the  Irish  rustics  retained  abundance  of  extremely  humo¬ 
rous  stories.  These,  too,  should  be  sought  after  by  persons  who 
have  the  opportunity. 

Though  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  the  labours  of  the 
collector,  the  time  has  come  for  a  more  scientific  sort  of  work. 
It  has  long  been  plain  enough  that  popular  stories  contain  but  a 
very  limited  number  of  incidents  and  situations.  These  ar& 
capable  of  an  infinite  number  of  combinations,  like  the  pieces  of 
coloured  glass  in  the  kaleidoscope,  or  the  cards  in  a  pack.  Some 
student  who  has  the  leisure  should  make  a  digest  of  popular  tales. 
The  incidents  should  be  tabulated  after  the  manner  of  Von  Hahn’s 
tables,  or  of  those  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt.  Then  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  all  known  Marchen,  African,  Red  Indian,  Hindoo,  Romaic, 
Australian,  and  so  forth,  should  be  arranged  under  their  proper 
heads.  It  would  then  become  sufficiently  manifest  that  all  races 
possess  the  scattered  incidents,  while  the  combinations  become 
more  elaborate,  interesting,  and  artistic  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  intelligence  and  fancy  of  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
narrated. 

The  two  volumes  of  popular  tales  which  we  propose  to  notice 
to-day  come  from  Southern  Europe.  The  Roumanian  Fairy  Tales 
are  translated,  we  imagine,  from  originals  which  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  literary  adapter.  The  anonymous  trans¬ 
lator  is  not  a  very  skilled  writer,  and  suffers  from  the  delusion 
that  “whomsoever”  is  a  nominative  case.  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  the  little  book,  which  makes  no  scientific  pretensions, 
is  very  readable,  and  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  English 
children.  The  first  story,  “  The  Slippers  of  the  Twelve  Prin¬ 
cesses,”  is  pretty  well  known  already  in  its  German  form.  This  is 
not  one  of  the  tales  for  which  a  great  antiquity  or  worldwide 
distribution  can  be  claimed.  The  chief  situation  is  the  discovery 
bv  a  gardener's  lad  of  the  fact  that  twelve  princesses  wear  out 
their  slippers  by  dancing  all  through  the  night  with  enchanted 
princes,  in  a  fairyland  where  the  trees  are  of  gold  and  diamonds. 
Vet,  modern  as  the  form  of  the  legend  is,  the  situation  is  actually 
found  in  the  mythology  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  the 
story  is  told  to  explain  the  origin  of  dancing.  In  the  Roumanian 
and  German  story  the  boy  manages  to  make  himself  invisible, 
follows  the  princesses,  and,  as  a  proof  that  he  has  been  with 
them,  brings  back  from  the  enchanted  country  sprays  of  gold, 
silver,  and  diamond  trees.  In  Mangaia  it  is  a  boy  named  Koro, 
who  notices  his  father’s  nocturnal  disappearances,  and  observes 
that  he  brings  back  fresh  necklaces  of  pandanus  seeds,  yellow  and 
red.  He  lies  awake  one  night,  follows  his  father,  imitates  certain 
magical  actions,  and  sees  all  the  fishes  of  the  deep  come  at  his 
father's  call  and  join  him  in  the  dance.  “  Tinirao  exultingly 
joined  his  merry  subjects  in  their  favourite  employment  of  dancing 
by  moonlight.”  The  end  of  the  story  simply  is  that  Koro  “  in¬ 
structed  the  inhabitants  of  Mangaia  in  the  mysteries  of  dancing.” 
In  the  Roumanian  story,  the  gardener's  lad  who  bad  followed  the 
princesses  naturally  ended  by  marrying  the  prettiest  of  them, 
Lina.  The  tale  is  prettily  told,  though  in  a  literary,  not  a  popular, 
manner,  and  there  are  some  details  of  local  manners  which  give  it 
a  certain  interest. 

The  second  Roumanian  story,  “  The  Ungrateful  Wood-Cutter,”  is 
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of  the  moral  sort.  A  mysterious  being,  strangely  named  Merlin, 
Confers  magical  benefits  on  a  wood-cutter,  and  withdraws  them 
when  the  man  becomes  insolent  and  ungrateful.  In  the  “  Hermit's 
Foundling  ”  we  have  the  adventures  of  a  baby  who  was  brought  up 
on  roots  and  similar  hard  fare  by  an  eremite.  A  lion  protects  the 
boy  and  furnishes  him  with  everything  he  wants.  “  Put  your 
hand  in  my  right  ear,  and  draw  out  what  you  will  find,”  says  the 
lion.  In  the  Scotch  story  of  “  The  Black  Bull  o’  Norroway  ”  the 
lassie  is  instructed  that  she  will  find  all  the  food  she  needs  in 
the  bull’s  right  ear.  The  frugal  Scotch  animal  remarks,  “  Put  back 
your  leavings,”  a  piece  ot'  thrift  unknown  to  the  Roumanian 
lion.  The  boy  receives  from  the  fairies  a  dress  “  embroidered 
with  the  sun  on  the  chest,  the  moon  on  the  back,  the  morning  and 
evening  star  on  the  sleeves.”  This  is  like  the  robe  of  Xylomarie, 
or  Marie  a  l'habit  de  bois,  the  Katey  Woodencloak  of  Romaic 
folklore.  She  has  three  beautiful  dresses,  the  first  representing 
the  heaven,  with  its  stars  ;  the  second  the  fields,  with  their 
flowers;  the  last  the  sea,  with  its  fishes.  In  the  Roumanian  story 
the  hermit's  ward  succeeds  in  marrying  a  princess  whose  father  he 
has  cured  of  blindness.  The  Roumanian  Daughter  of  the  Rose  is 
a  fairy  girl,  who  dwelt  within  the  bark  of  a  rose-tree,  a  prettier 
sort  of  hamadryad.  She  gives  her  love  to  a  young  prince,  who 
deserts  her ;  but,  as  in  so  many  tales  and  songs  of  all  countries, 
recognizes  her  on  his  wedding  night,  discards  his  bride,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  his  old  love.  It  is  an  original  feature  in  the  Roumanian 
legend  that  the  Rose  Maiden  makes  her  way  to  the  prince  in  the 
disguise  of  a  monk.  In  the  “Twelve-Headed  Griffin”  the  true 
hero  is  personated  by  a  villanous  Tzigan  or  Gipsy,  as  in  the  Zulu 
nursery  tale  a  strange  beast  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  heroine. 
The  hero  is  restored  to  life  by  a  good-natured  fairy  bull,  and  the 
Tzigan  is  torn  to  pieces  by  two  horses,  one  a  native  of  the  plains, 
the  other  of  the  mountains.  In  “  Vasilica  the  Brave  ”  there  is  a 
delightful  fightand  transformation  scene.  Vasilica,  the  hero,  becomes 
a  wheel  of  green  fire,  and  his  wicked  opponent  a  wheel  of  red  fire, 
which  dash  against  each  other  furiously,  till  the  wheel  of  red  fire  is 
defeated,  resumes  its  original  shape  of  a  dragon,  and  falls  lifeless. 
The  best  of  all  these  supernatural  combats  for  two  is  that  fought 
between  the  Princess  and  the  Magician  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  poor  Princess  died,  worn  out  by  her  exertions,  but  Vasilica  the 
Brave  was  moro  fortunate.  After  destroying  three  dragons  he 
had  to  subdue  their  mother,  a  lady  whose  daughters  were  of  un¬ 
usual  beauty.  For  this  purpose  he  took  the  shape  of  a  kitten,  and 
made  friends  with  one  of  the  girls.  The  she-dragon,  when  she 
came  home,  “  sniffed  to  right  and  left,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  There's  the 
smell  of  man's  flesh  here  from  the  other  world.’  ”  This  remark  is 
our  old  friend — 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman. 

The  Eumenides  in  yEschylus  “  smell  man’s  flesh  ”  when  they 
detect  the  presence  of  Orestes.  In  the  Namaqua  legend  (South 
African)  about  the  woman  who  married  an  elephant,  the  elephant 
“  smells  the  smell  of  man  ”  when  he  enters  his  house,  where  the 
woman’s  brother  is  concealed.  This  incident,  then,  of  the  arrival 
of  a  man  in  the  dominion  of  supernatural  or  monstrous  beings, 
and  of  his  being  detected,  is  sulliciently  ancient  and  widely  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  Roumanian  story  ends  very  prettily.  The  she- 
dragon  puts  Vasilica,  in  his  disguise  as  a  kitten,  to  various  trials, 
and  in  all  he  escapes  by  his  natural  and  kitten-like  demeanour. 
He  thus  induces  the  dragon’s  daughter  to  follow  him  into  the 
woods,  and  carries  her  off.  Thus  Vasilica  gained  a  hostage  from 
the  she-dragon,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  him  and  his  bride  in 
peace.  Among  the  other  Roumanian  tales  are  variants  of  “  Hop  o’ 
my  Thumb  ”  and  of  “  The  Grateful  Beasts.” 

If  the  Roumanian  stories  are  somewhat  too  literary  in  form, 
the  Greek  tales  translated  by  M.  Legrand  have  a  ferocity  and 
impurity  of  character  which  make  them  quite  unfit  for  a  nursery 
audience.  They  are  translated  from  two  Romaic  collections,  the 
Analectes  Ncu  Hdlcniqu.es  and  the  Cypriaca  of  M.  Sakellarios. 
M.  Legrand  himself  has  collected  more  than  three  hundred 
legends,  which  are  still  unpublished.  His  most  notable  stories 
deserve  a  few  words  of  notice.  The  first  is  “  Le  Seigneur  du 
Monde  Souterrain.”  This  is  the  most  repulsive  shape  of  the 
“  Cupid  and  Psyche  ”  formula  with  which  we  have  met.  An  old 
wood-gatherer  one  day  evokes  a  mysterious  negro  by  exclaiming, 
“Oh!  Ah!  Ilelas.”  This  was  the  name  of  the  negro,  who 
demanded  the  old  man’s  three  daughters  as  wives  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Under  World.  lie  subjects  them  to  tiials  of  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  description.  Only  the  youngest  girl  passes,  and  she 
becomes  the  bride  of  the  Lord  ot  the  Under  World.  She  never 
sees  him  by  day ;  by  night  she  is  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by  an 
opiate.  Her  sisters,  like  Psyche's  sisters,  envy  her  wonderful  palace. 
They  advise  her  to  throw  away  the  soporific,  to  watch,  and  to 
turn  a  key  in  the  body  of  her  husband  when  he  is  asleep.  This 
she  does,  and  the  moment  the  key  is  turned  she  sees  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world.  Her  attention  is  caught  by  an  old  woman 
who  is  washing  clothes  in  a  river.  The  current  carries  away  some 
of  the  clothes,  the  girl  shrieks  out  to  warn  her  and  wakens  her 
husband.  He  deserts  her  in  anger,  and  she  wanders,  like  Psyche, 
through  the  world.  She  becomes  the  servant  of  a  King,  the 
Queen  falls  in  love  with  her,  and,  being  rejected,  accuses  her,  as 
Phaedra  accuses  Hippolytus.  She  is  on  the  point  of  being  hanged, 
when  her  husband,  the  Lord  of  the  Under  World,  rides  up, 
rescues  and  marries  her.  The  story  is  a  singular  example 
of  the  combination  of  incidents  usually  met  with  in  very 
different  arrangements.  The  story  of  “  Le  Seigneur  et  ses  trois 
lilies, ”  again,  is  a  disgustingly  crude  adaptation  of  the  incidents  in 
the  story  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta.  “LeVoleur  par  nature”  is 


simply  the  story  of  the  Master  Thief  which  Herodotus  was  told 
by  the  Egyptians.  One  or  two  new  incidents  are  introduced  ;  but 
we  know  no  popular  form  of  the  legend  which  comes  so  close  to 
the- version  of  Herodotus.  “  Xylomarie,”  of  which  we  have  already- 
spoken,  is  a  variant  of  Cinderella,  and  of  “Rushin  Coatie,”  following 
the  version  which  makes  the  girl's  father  anxious  to  marry  herr 
because  he  has  vowed  to  wed  none  but  the  woman  who  can 
wear  the  clothes  of  his  deceased  wife.  The  peculiarity  of  the- 
Greek,  as  of  the  Servian  Miirchen,  is  this  crudeness,  this  prefer¬ 
ence  for  incidents  which  have  been  softened  down  in  the  stories  of 
France,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  We  might  not 
expect  this  character  among  descendants  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  a  tinge  of  Slavonic  ferocity  has  been  introduced 
into  the  legends  of  modern  Greece. 


EVELINA.* 

WE  should  indeed  be  well  pleased  were  we  to  learn  that 
this  reprint  of  Evelina  had  met  with  the  sale  that  it  deserves- 
The  publishers  have  brought  it  out  in  a  clear  type,  a  convenient 
form,  and  at  a  low  price  ;  while  the  editor,  if  she  has  now  and. 
then  blundered,  at  all  events  has  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble- 
In  her  Introduction  she  shows  that  she  has  carefully  studied  her 
subject.  She  does  not,  indeed,  bring  to  it  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  period  of  which  she  treats  which  secures  a  writer  against 
falling  now  and  then  into  some  bad  error.  Nevertheless,  sha 
makes  far  fewer  mistakes  than  many  a  more  pretentious  author 
who  claims  to  be  an  authority  on  all  matters  that  concern  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  last  century.  At  times  her  style  is  not  so  clear  as- 
we  could  wish.  In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  Burney  family,, 
for  instance,  she  is  certainly  likely  to  leave  her  readers  in  a  state 
of  confusion.  She  has,  of  course,  gone  for  her  information  in 
this  part  of  her  subject  to  Mme.  d’Arblay's  Memoirs  of 
Dr.  Burney.  In  spite  of  the  high  praise  that  she  bestows  on. 
“  the  skill  that  may  be  observed  in  ”  that  work,  we  shall  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  upon  it  as  the  most  unskilful  book  that  was  ever 
written  by  a  practised  writer.  We  can  never  consult  it  without 
falling  into  a  rage,  and  without  forgetting  for  a  time,  in  our 
indignation  at  Mme.  d’Arblay's  absence  of  method  and  her 
Frenchified  English,  all  that  we  owe  to  Fanny  Burney.  Had 
Mrs.  Ellis  taken  the  trouble  to  draw  up  a  family-tree  of  the 
Burney  family,  she  would  have  saved  herself  and  her  readers  soma 
trouble.  It  would  have  been  well  also  had  she  always  given  her 
references.  It  is  not  easy  to  follow  them,  as,  though  she  gives  tha 
name  of  the  author,  she  generally  omits  the  page.  No  small  part, 
of  her  Introduction  and  of  her  Epilogue — as  she  strangely  enough- 
calls  an  addition  to  her  Introduction  which  immediately  precedes 
the  story — is  given  to  a  defence  of  Miss  Burney  against  the  attacks, 
of  Oroker.  Surely  Croker  and  his  malevolence  might  have  been 
suffered  to  rest  forgotten.  Miss  Burney’s  character  as  uncon¬ 
sciously  drawn  by  herself  in  her  charming  Diary  needs  no  defender- 
lie  who  after  reading  it  could  doubt  the  purity,  the  simplicity, ’and 
the  uprightness  of  her  heart  will  not  be  convinced  though  a  second. 
Macaulay  should  arise  to  fall  upon  a  second  Croker.  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  despise  the  slanders  of  the  Tory  reviewer,  we  must, 
not  pass  over  in  silence  the  unj  ust  abuse  of  his  great  Whig  op¬ 
ponent.  Mrs.  Ellis  quotes  that  part  of  Macaulay’s  violent  attack, 
on  Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell  in  which  he  says  that  his  readers 
have  doubtless  seen  some  of  its  sheets  round  parcels  of  better 
books.  Great — monstrous  we  might  well  say — as  were  the  faults- 
of  that  famous  edition,  yet  it  had  its  great  merits  too,  as  has  been, 
more  than  once  pointed  out.  Iu  writing  that  its  sheets  wera 
doubtless  used  for  wrappers  Macaulay  was,  we  are  confident,, 
drawing,  not  on  his  knowledge,  but  his  wishes.  At  all  events,  it 
was  reprinted,  certainly  in  a  modified  form  and  with  its  worst 
faults  omitted,  within  four  years  ;  and  it  has  formed  the  basis  of 
the  most  popular  editions  down  to  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  Ellis,  as  we  have  said,  does  not  show  that  general  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  latter  half  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  which,  though  we  scarcely  ought  to  expect,  we  might  still 
desire  in  the  editor  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us.  For  in¬ 
stance,  using  a  somewhat  fine  term,  she  talks  of  Miss  Burney's 
peers.  Among  these  she  includes  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Chapone,  and 
Mrs.  Montagu.  Mrs.  Carter  was,  indeed,  a  woman  of  ability  and 
learning ;  but  even  she  was  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  Frances 
Burney.  Mrs.  Chapone  was  doubtless  “  admirable  ” — at  least 
every  one  called  her  so — but  we  do  not  know  that  she  was  any¬ 
thing  else,  while  Mrs.  Montagu  was  little  better  than  a  literary- 
impostor.  She  was  a  grand  lady,  kept  open  house  for  men  of 
letters,  and  patronized  Shakspeare.  We  have  read  her  essay  on. 
that  poet,  and  so  we  can  with  a  good  conscience  treat  her  with 
contempt.  In  another  passage  Mrs.  Ellis  writes  of  Mr.  (sic) 
Inchbald’s  vigorous  and  pathetic  Simple  Story.  Mr.  Inehbald  had 
been  many  years  dead  by  the  time  the  story  was  written.  In 
warning  her  readers  against  charging  Miss  Burney  with 
egotism,  she  writes,  “  Not  you  did  Soame  Jenyns  sue 
to  meet,  and  at  seventy-eight  put  on  a  court-suit  of  apricot- 
coloured  silk,  lined  with  white  satin,  that  he  might  be 
presented  to  you  in  a  worthy  manner  ;  while  the  Thralee- 
and  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  Garricks  and  Miss  More,  Mrs.  Carter  and 
Mrs.  Chapone,  rose  and  stood  to  listen  to  his  compliments.”  Now 
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here  we  believe  Mrs.  Ellis  has  not  only  made  an  error  in  her 
facts,  but  has  drawn  on  her  imagination.  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns  was 
certainly  dressed  in  the  suit  that  she  describes,  but  though  we 
have  carefully  examined  both  Mme.  d’Arblay’s  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Burney  and  her  Diary,  we  cannot  find  a  word  to  show  that  he  had 
altered  his  dress  to  do  honour  to  Miss  Burney.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Garricks  were  not  there,  as  poor  Garrick  had  been  lying  for  the 
last  four  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  nearly  two  years, 
moreover,  since  Johnson  had  recorded  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale, 
■“I  .looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen 
years  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect 
or  benignity.”  Mrs.  Ellis  may  reply  that  by  the  Thrales 
she  meant  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughter,  a  young  lady 
not  yet  of  age.  But  in  the  rising  of  a  girl  there  would  have 
been  no  honour  done.  Moreover,  whoever  mentions  the  Thrales 
-at  once  brings  before  us  not  only  the  lively  but  “  more  flippant  ” 
wife,  but  also  the  husband,  who,  according  to  Johnson,  had  ten 
times  her  learning,  and  who,  if  he  but  held  up  a  finger  in  his 
family,  was  obeyed.  There  are  one  or  two  other  errors,  which  we 
need  not  notice.  On  the  whole,  Mrs.  Ellis  has  done  her  part  of 
the  work  well,  and  we  must  not  therefore  scan  too  strictly  her 
failures.  We,  at  all  events,  ought  to  bear  her  nothing  but  good¬ 
will  ;  for  she  has  set  us  to  read  an  old  favourite  once  more,  and  she 
has  been  the  cause  that  we  have  passed  a  few  hours  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner. 

If  anything  could  check  the  rashness  of  those  who  so  confi¬ 
dently  maintain  that  the  works  of  this  and  that  writer  of  our  time 
must  live  for  ever,  it  should  surely  be  the  fate  of  Evelina.  What 
popularity,  for  instance,  has  George  Eliot  enjoyed  which  was  not 
enjoyed  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Frances  Burney  F  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  human  life  was  not  more  strongly  brought  home  to  the 
learned  and  pensive  Homan  by  his  survey  of  the  ruins  of  re¬ 
nowned  cities  than  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  fame  of  writers 
brought  home  to  the  student  of  literature  by  the  darkness  which 
has  fallen  upon  some  of  the  brightest  names.  If  Miss  Burney 
were  to  take  her  place  by  the  greatness  of  her  admirers,  we 
know  of  no  female  writer  of  our  country  to  whom  she  would 
yield.  Pier  Diary,  no  doubt,  is  still  read  and  still  enjoyed; 
but  even  the  best  of  her  tales  is  comparatively  unknown.  How 
many  in  any  company  would  know  what  a  Brangliton  is,  and  if 
reproached  with  being  one,  would  not  ask  with  Boswell  whether 
it  was  some  animal  hereabouts  ?  Yet  Evelina  has  qualities  which 
would  still,  we  might  well  believe,  find  it  a  host  of  readers.  The 
character  of  the  heroine  is  charmingly  drawn.  It  is  the  picture 
of  the  author,  not  as  she  was,  but  as  she  might  have  been,  had 
nature  added  a  rare  beauty  to  her  other  qualities,  and  made  her 
romantic  by  reason  of  the  mystery  that  was  attached  to  her  birth. 
When,  leaving  the  gross  heroines  that  are  so  common  in  the 
school  of  novelists  that  is  now  in  fashion  we  read  of  Evelina,  we 
seem  to  pass  at  once  into  the  pure  air  of  the  breezy  downs  from 
an  atmosphere  that  is  tainted  with  the  burnings  of  flaring  chan¬ 
deliers  and  with  the  breath  of  crowds  that  throng  a  town-house 
on  the  night  of  a  dance.  The  plot  of  the  story,  though  it  is  as 
improbable  as  most  plots  are,  is  nevertheless  ingenious  and  in¬ 
teresting.  Moreover,  as  it  is  not  forced  into  the  foreground,  we 
are  the  less  struck  with  whatever  in  it  there  may  be  that 
is  extravagant.  There  is  certainly  no  part  in  which  the 
story  is  suffered  to  drag,  but  events  succeed  events  with  a 
rapidity  that  must  satisfy  even  the  most  eager  reader.  Seldom 
surely  did  a  young  lady,  in  six  or  seven  months  at  most,  secure  an 
equal  number  of  lovers.  But  the  great  merit  of  Evelina  lies  not 
in  its  plot,  or  its  love  scenes,  or  its  incidents,  not  even  in  the 
character  of  its  heroine.  It  is  as  a  picture  of  manners  that  it  must 
claim  to  hold  its  ground.  It  abounds  in  portraits  of  every  kind. 
Keen,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  eye  and  retentive  the  memory 
of  the  shy  and  quiet  young  womau  who  year  after  year  had  seen 
character  after  character  pass  before  her  in  her  father’s  house,  and 
in  the  great  world  outside  it.  As  has  been  before  pointed 
out,  she  most  fails,  as  might  be  expected,  in  those  characters  which 
she  had  never  seen  in  the  life.  Her  Lord  Orville  is  sketched  from 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  who,  in  his  turn,  most  certainly  was  not 
drawn  from  the  life.  It  is,  therefore,  the  copy  of  a  copy,  or  at 
best  the  copy  of  a  mere  fanciful  portrait,  and  is,  therefore,  as  stiff 
as  it  is  untrue.  This  ardent  lover,  we  notice,  never  goes  beyond 
respectfully  kissing  the  heroine’s  hand,  even  after  his  marriage  with 
her  had  been  fixed  for  the  very  next  Thursday.  The  profligate 
baronet,  as  a  piece  of  portrait-painting,  is  little  better,  perhaps,  than 
the  virtuous  lord.  But  it  is  in  the  fops,  above  all  in  the  fops  of  the 
City,  and  in  vulgar  life  that  the  author  shows  her  chief  power. 
Her  Branghtons,  her  Mr.  Smith,  and  her  Mr.  Lovel  are  admirably 
described,  while  Mme.  Duval  is,  in  her  way,  almost  unsurpassed. 
The  rollicking  humour  of  the  Sea  Captain  keeps  the  reader  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  laugh,  at  the  same  time  that  it  excites  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  grossness  of  an  officer  in  the  navy.  Miss  Burney, 
however,  maintained  that  she  was  not  guilty  of  exaggeration ;  for, 
as  Mrs.  Ellis  appropriately  quotes  in  a  note,  she  wrote  in  her 
Diary,  “  I  have  this  to  comfort  me — that  the  more  I  see  of  sea- 
captains,  the  less  reason  I  have  to  be  ashamed  of  Captain  Mirvan  ; 
for  they  have  all  so  irresistible  a  propensity  to  wanton  mischief, 
to  roasting  beaux,  and  detesting  old  women,  that  I  quite  rejoice 
I  showed  the  book  to  no  one  ere  printed,  lest  I  should  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  soften  his  character.”  She  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  studying  the  manners  of  these  heroes  of  the 
sea,  for  her  eldest  brother  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  In 
Mme.  Duval,  the  vulgar  old  womau,  and  in  her  beau,  poor 
M.  Du  Bois,  the  Captain  finds  people  admirably  well  fitted 


for  even  all  his  outrageous  love  of  wanton  mischief.  His  tricks 
are  indeed  carried  too  far,  and  the  reader  is  not  sorry  to  lose 
sight  of  him  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  useless  in  the  short  space  of  a  review  to  attempt  to  bring 
before  the  reader  the  liveliness  of  the  scenes  and  the  variety  of 
characters  of  this  story,  which  once  was  so  famous,  but  which 
now  only  lives  as  it  were  in  an  echo.  It  may  be  the  case  that  a 
book  which  raised  in  the  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago  the  heartiest 
laughter,  and  drew  from  the  women  at  the  same  time  many  a  tear, 
will  now  be  voted  unreadable.  "VVe  wish,  however,  that  those 
who  call  for  their  new  novel  almost  as  regularly  as  for  their  fresh 
rolls  would  for  once  make  trial  of  an  old  favourite,  and  see 
whether  a  summer’s  day  cannot  be  passed  more  pleasantly — it 
certainly  can  be  passed  more  innocently — by  laying  aside  the  last 
fashionable  story,  and  by  following  the  fortunes  of  the  gentle 
Evelina. 


WEBER  AND  SCHUBERT.* 

THE  demand  for  biographies  of  great  artists  in  every  line  is 
very  large,  and  under  its  influence  a  collection  of  little  books 
has  sprung  into  existence,  to  which  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
time  in  their  respective  lines  have  made  contributions.  Poets  have 
dealt  with  the  masters  of  their  own  craft,  and  philosophers  with 
the  great  teachers  of  mankind ;  and  now  musicians,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  doubts  sometimes  expressed  as  to  their  literary 
abilities,  are  telling  us  something  about  the  peculiar  race  of 
men  to  whom  their  affections  are  most  naturally  attracted. 
Among  these  two  whose  biographies  have  lately  appeared  were 
men  of  just  that  peculiar  spontaneity  in  art  which  makes  the  study 
of  their  characteristics  specially  interesting.  Weber  and  Schubert 
are  the  two  German  types  of  the  highest  grade  to  which  pure 
nationalism  in  music  has  ever  attained,  and  their  lives  are  most 
interesting  to  compare  because  of  the  singularly  diverse  conditions 
in  which  they  were  passed.  This  can  very  well  be  realized  from 
the  study  of  the  little  works  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr. 
II.  F.  Frost  respectively.  Weber  stands  before  the  world  as  the  first 
who  carried  through  successfully  the  arduous  attempt  to  establish 
the  national  idea  of  opera,  and  Schubert  as  the  first  who  set  the 
German  Lied  on  a  firm  basis  by  absorbing  the  greater  part  of  the 
finest  German  lyrical  poetry,  and  reproducing  it  in  real  German 
music.  To  understand  fully  the  position  which  they  occupy  in  art,  it 
is  necessary  to  realize,  that  as  long  as  definite  national  characteristics 
exist  in  music,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  set  a  genuine  poem  or  lyric  of  one 
distinct  national  type  to  music  of  a  different  complexion.  At  a 
certain  point  in  national  development  the  successful  achievements 
of  other  nations,  in  departments  in  which  the  home  country  has 
not  yet  found  its  bearings,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  external  forms 
both  of  government  and  morality  and  art,  and  even  sometimes  of 
religion.  But  these  have  in  the  end  to  be  remoulded  to  the 
peculiar  genius  and  character  of  the  nation  who  has  adopted  them 
Irom  without.  Thus  in  Germany  some  important  departments  of 
music,  such  as  opera  and  song,  were  long  almost  entirely  swamped 
by  Italianism.  The  effort  to  shake  off  this  alien  incubus  was  length¬ 
ened  and  laborious,  and  the  nation  waited  for  some  incarnation  of 
genuineness  to  produce  the  national  musical  counterpart  of  the 
dramatic  and  lyrical  aspirations  of  the  German  race,  and  these 
things  it  fell  to  Weber  and  Schubert  to  achieve.  But  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  achieved  and  the  reception  accorded  to  the  victors 
was  singularly  different.  Weber’s  work  was  done  before  the 
world  as  a  public  man,  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and 
enjoying  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever  given  to  a  com¬ 
poser;  but  Schubert  met  with  little  more  encouragement  than  the 
love  and  faith  of  a  small  group  of  friends ;  he  was  thoroughly  a 
private  man,  and  the  work  he  did  was  of  a  corresponding  character 
— that  is,  more  intimate  than  Weber’s,  though  in  the  end  possibly 
appealing  to  as  great  numbers  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes.  To 
the  general  reader  it  is  possible  that  this  point  will  be  of  some 
interest.  For  though  Weber  was  often  triumphant  in  his  life¬ 
time,  the  vein  of  sadness  in  his  story  is  visible  throughout;  where¬ 
as  the  unsuccessful  Schubert  presents  a  picture  of  buoyancy  and 
cheerful  humour  which  makes  what  we  know  of  him  far  more 
comforting  to  contemplate,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  out¬ 
break  of  depression.  Weber's  very  success  seems  to  have  been 
cruelly  exacting,  and  destructive  of  serenity  ;  and  the  small  lasting 
comfort  it  can  have  been  to  him  is  well  expressed  by  a  remarkable 
sentence  in  a  letter  to  Ignaz  Susann,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
biography.  “  A  great  success  weighs  like  a  heavy  debt  upon  the 
soul  of  an  honest  artist,  and  he  can  never  pay  it  as  he  earnestly 
desires.”  A  few  noble  men  besides  him  may  have  felt  the  same, 
but  scarcely  any  could  have  expressed  it  in  such  a  manner. 
Schubert  was  fairly  relieved  of  such  responsibility,  and  he  had  the 
more  freedom  to  enjoy  that  which  probably  makes  a  man  happiest 
in  defiance  of  all  circumstances — namely,  the  gift  to  do  thoroughly 
well  and  with  ease  that  which  his  nature  clearly  points  to  as  his 
special  function  in  life. 

The  treasures  with  which  Schubert  enriched  the  world  are  for 
the  most  part  new  discoveries ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  some  of  the 
happiest  discoveries  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  musical  people  were  occasionally  sur¬ 
prised  on  making  acquaintance  with  a  sonata  here  or  a  pianoforte 
piece  there  to  find  that  he  had  written  something  besides  songs 
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which  was  worth  taking  notice  of.  The  writer  of  the  biography  savs, 
that  after  his  death  in  1 828  the  publication  of  his  works  “  proceeded 
steadily  for  five  or  six  years,  but  after  1830  the  stream  consisted 
chiefly  of  songs  and  other  vocal  works,  and  then  it  almost  dried 
up.  The  I/ieder  penetrated  to  France,  where  they  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular,  and  from  thence  a  few  examples  made  their 
way  to  England.  There  seemed  now  a  probability  that  Schubert’s 
fame  would  rest  entirely  upon  his  songs.”  The  world  had,  in  fact, 
to  wait  for  the  insight  of  Schumann  and  the  sympathy  of 
Mendelssohn  to  be  made  to  understand  things  which  appear  now 
to  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  beauty  conceivable.  Schu¬ 
mann  found  out  the  great  Symphony  in  C  at  Vienna  in  1838,  and 
Mendelssohn  had  it  performed  at  Leipzig  in  the  following  year. 
There  alone  at  first  it  met  with  due  appreciation  ;  for  at  Vienna 
it  was  coldly  received,  and  when  Mendelssohn  took  it  with  him 
to  England,  in  1844,  the  writer  says: — “At  the  rehearsal  the 
members  of  the  band  made  such  wry  faces,  and  the  few  listeners 
expressed  such  unfavourable  opinions  that  Mendelssohn  withdrew 
it  angrily.”  The  unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor,  which  to 
amateurs  is  probably  even  more  familiar  in  these  days,  and  possibly 
even  more  delightful,  though  presented  to  a  Musikverein  at  Gratz 
by  the  composer,  is  said  to  have  been  never  heard  till  1865,  about 
thirty-seven  years  after  his  death  and  forty-three  after  its  compo¬ 
sition.  It  was  much  the  same  with  most  of  the  other  of  his 
larger  works,  especially  with  such  as  people  now  take  most  de¬ 
light  in.  It  follows  that  his  manner  and  sentiment,  especially  in 
instrumental  music,  is  to  the  present  generation  almost  as  vivid  and 
moving  as  if  the  work  was  just  fresh  from  his  hand.  It  has  not  been 
worn  by  use  into  familiar  obviousness,  but  can  he  taken  to  men’s  hearts 
as  lovingly  as  if  it  were  the  latest  horn  of  the  divine  offspring  of 
art.  In  fact,  the  realization  of  Schubert’s  finest  music  is  one  of 
the  special  art  enthusiasms  of  the  present  time,  and  it  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  some  other  similar  outbreaks  in  being  genuine,  and 
based  upon  something  about  which  it  is  fit  to  be  enthusiastic.  This 
will  make  the  more  grateful  the  manner  of  treatment  adopted  by 
his  present  biographer.  Ashe  truly  says,  “Unhappily  the  bio¬ 
grapher  of  Schubert  is  unable  to  give  the  reader  the  privilege  of 
intimate  communion  with  his  hero,  except  to  a  very  limited  ex¬ 
tent.”  The  privacy  and  simplicity  of  his  life  would  preclude  any 
brilliant  success  in  an  attempt  at  Boswellian  character-drawing ; 
the  records  are  too  scanty  and  too  little  pregnant  of  inference ; 
there  only  remains  to  do  as  the  writer  has  done — to  take  the 
production  of  his  works  as  the  chief  features  of  his  history,  and 
to  throw  some  interest  round  them  by  criticism  and  accounts  of 
their  various  but  rarely  prosperous  fortunes.  Musicians  are  often 
inquisitive  about  the  ways  in  which  great  masters  go  through  the 
process  which  is  called  composing.  In  the  case  of  Schubert  there 
is,  of  course,  not  much  actual  information ;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  condition  in  which  some 
of  his  manuscripts  are  found ;  and  these  are  properly  detailed  in 
the  biography.  It  is  also  told  that  when  the  composer  and  the 
poet  Mayrhoter  were  living  together,  “  Mayrhofer  would  sit  at  his 
desk  and  write  some  stanzas,  and  then  toss  them  over  to  Schubert, 
who  would  immediately  commence  to  set  them,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.”  The  marvel,  of  course,  is  not  that  he  could 
do  it,  but  that  the  result  should  be  in  general  so  satisfactory. 
Plenty  of  composers  can  sit  down  and  write  at  any 
moment ;  hut,  unless  they  have  given  some  consideration  to  the 
subject,  the  chance  is  that  what  comes  is  not  worth  setting  down. 
Schubert,  however-,  was  not  one  of  those  who  had  to  meditate 
and  ponder  over  things  like  Beethoven,  nor  would  he  willingly 
alter  and  prune  afterwards  as  Bach  seems  to  have  done.  He  had 
the  gift  of  spiritual  beauty  iu  an  astounding  measure,  and  music 
was  so  much  his  proper  and  peculiar  mode  of  utterance  that  want 
of  time  or  paper  was  almost  the  only  hindrance  he  was  likely  to 
be  troubled  with.  In  songs  he  seems  almost  at  first  to  have  laid 
hold  of  his  own  distinctive  mode  of  expression,  for  the  “  Erl- 
Kdnig ”  and  the  “  Wanderer”  were  written  before  he  was  twenty. 
In  instrumental  music  there  seems  to  have  been  distinct  develop¬ 
ment,  as  the  writer  indicates.  The  early  Symphonies  have  but 
little  traces  of  his  manner,  and  even  the  matter  is  often  singu¬ 
larly  like  passages  of  Mozart  or  Ilaydn,  and  sometimes  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  in  his  early  days.  Occasional  glimpses  of  his  promise 
are  seen,  and  indications  of  such  features  as  he  perfected  at 
last  in  the  last  movement  of  the  great  Symphony  in  C  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  curious  proofs  of  the  certainty  that  even  the 
most  original-minded  men  must  begin  to  build  upon  something 
familiar.  The  writer  gives  less  prominence  to  discussion  and 
criticism  of  the  Lieder  with  design,  because  “  the  extent  and  value 
of  his  larger  works  is  yet  imperfectly  recognized  ” ;  and  also,  pro¬ 
bably,  for  the  inevitable  reason  that,  if  accounts  and  criticisms  of 
the  songs  were  once  begun,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  stop 
short  of  a  few  thick  volumes  ;  nevertheless  he  says  rightly  that  “it 
is  as  monarch  of  the  Lied  that  Schubert's  greatness  and  individu¬ 
ality  shine  forth  most  conspicuously.”  His  instrumental  works  are 
full  of  beauties  as  divine  as  anything  in  music ;  but  the  works 
taken  on  the  whole  have  not  the  qualities  which  made  Beethoven 
supreme.  Even  the  best  of  them  are  hardly  models  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  balance  and  proportion.  They  are  not  concentrated, 
and  they  are  not  always  consistent  or  carefully  and  closely  deve¬ 
loped  ;  but  the  writer  is  near  the  mark  when  he  says  “an  exquisite 
fancy,  a  noble  imagination,  and  a  lofty  poetical  spirit  ”  were  never 
possessed  in  richer  profusion  than  by  Franz  Schubert. 

The  life  of  Weber  is  treated  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  on  a  diffe¬ 
rent  principle,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  The  writer  was 
himself  the  intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  the  great  composer;  and 


the  account  he  gives  as  an  eye-witness  of  his  ways  and  his  works, 
his  troubles  and  his  triumphs,  are  sufficient  to  make  it  interesting 
to  a  high  degree,  while  the  work  is  done  in  a  manner  which, 
digression  for  the  purpose  of  detailed  art  criticism  would  certainly 
mar.  A  classical  position  is  so  soon  reached  in  music,  that  it 
seems  almost  as  strange  to  one’s  feelings  to  find  a  contemporary 
writing  his  personal  recollections  of  Weber  and  Beethoven  as  if 
he  wrote  in  the  same  manner  of  Titian  or  Leonardo,  or  of  Virgil 
or  Horace.  But  here  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  one  to  thank  the  grudging 
fates  for  sparing  us.  Weber’s  life  was,  in  most  respects,  a  very 
strong  contrast  to  Schubert’s.  His  erratic  and  Bohemian  father 
dragged  him  about  from  place  to  place  even  in  his  childhood,  cram¬ 
ming  him  with  various  and  ill-regulated  information,  and  trying,  at 
all  hazards,  to  make  a  great  star  of  him  with  all  the  speed  possi¬ 
ble.  The  result  was  that  Weber  was  for  the  most  part  unfortunate 
in  his  masters,  cruelly  tried  in  health,  and  subjected  to  influences 
which  for  a  time  certainly  led  him  in  an  evil  direction ;  but  his 
genius,  combined  with  the  force  of  public  circumstances  in  a  time 
of  peculiar  political  importance  to  the  Fatherland,  overcame  much 
of  the  harm  done  by  the  first  and  last  causes,  and  led  him  finally 
to  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  musical  art.  He  was 
brought  before  a  large  public  from  his  very  boyhood ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  crisis  in  the  nation’s  existence  seemed  to  have 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  to  have  made  him  at  times  the  very  mouth¬ 
piece  of  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  popular  emotion.  To  this 
fact  may  reasonably  be  traced  his  extraordinary  successes  with  the 
people  ;  and  to  that  also  in  turn  the  prejudice  of  many  able  con¬ 
temporary  critics  against  him.  Zelter’s  sublimely  preposterous 
criticism  of  Der  Freiscliiitz  which  he  wrote  to  Goethe  that  “  out  of  a 
small  nothing  the  composer  had  created  a  colossal  nothing,”  and  the 
remarks  of  Tieck,  that  “  it  was  the  most  unmusical  uproar  ever 
heard  upon  the  stage,”  and  many  more  such,  have  touches  of 
humour  in  them  which  would  be  quite  exhilarating  if  one  did  not 
feel  how  bitterly  they  must  have  caused  the  sensitive  Weber  to 
suffer. 

When  the  writer  of  the  biography  first  went  to  him,  Weber 
was  occupied  with  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  Der  Freiscliiitz , 
and  he  describes  his  first  impressions  of  the  man  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  found  him  vividly,  and,  it  may  he  hoped, 
notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  that  has  intervened,  faith¬ 
fully.  Shortly  after  was  the  first  performance  of  the  great  work, 
at  which  he  was  present,  and  he  makes  admirable  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  excitements  of  such  an  occasion  offer  to 
any  one  who  can  wield  a  pen.  On  the  very  morning  of  the  per¬ 
formance  Weber,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only  person  free 
from  anxiety,  played  to  him  and  Frau  von  Weber  the  celebrated 
Concertstuck  in  F  minor  which  he  had  just  finished,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  curious  account  of  its  purport,  which  has  a  remark¬ 
able  bearing  on  the  modern  theory  of  programme  music.  He  was 
with  him  afterwards  through  various  experiences  of  clique  in¬ 
trigue,  aristocratic  stupidity  and  bad  taste,  and  the  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes  to  which  a  popular  artist  is  subjected  ;  and  he  rightly  gives 
particular  attention  to  the  story  of  the  composition  and  production 
of  Euryanthe,  which  has  even  more  points  of  human  interest  about 
it  than  the  story  of  the  supreme'success  of  Der  Freiscliiitz.  But  a  yet 
more  interesting  passage  is  that  which  describes  his  actual  ex¬ 
periences  of  sight  and  hearing  with  Beethoven  himself.  It  is 
well  known  that  Weber  was  in  early  days  a  decided  disbeliever  in 
that  mightiest  of  musicians ;  and  had  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
a  yet  well-known  squib  upon  a  performance  of  one  of  the  Sym¬ 
phonies.  As  he  grew  older  he  grew  wiser.  He  played  the  Sonatas 
especially  well,  and  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  a  worthy  per¬ 
formance  of  Fidelio,  and  succeeded,  except  with  the  public ;  of 
whom  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Giinsbacher,  “  It  is  enough  to  make 
one  frantic — Punch  and  Judy  would  suit  them  better.”  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  Beethoven,  seeing  the  pupil  one  day  at  a 
publisher's,  asked  him  why  Weber  did  not  go  to  see  him ;  and 
then  master  and  pupil  went  together,  and  the  yet  living  eye¬ 
witness  of  that  extraordinary  meeting  gives  a  worthy  account  of 
the  occasion.  Weber  himself  wrote  of  it  afterwards: — “We 
dined  together  in  the  happiest  mood.  The  stern,  rough  man  paid 
me  as  much  attention  as  if  I  were  a  lady  he  was  courting,  and 
served  me  at  table  with  most  delicate  care.  How  proud  I  felt  to 
receive  all  this  attention  from  the  great  master-spirit.”  This 
appears  to  have  been  in  1823,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
the  pupil  parted  sadly  from  his  master.  But  his  affection 
evidently  did  not  wane,  and  so  the  interest  of  the  story  doe3  not 
wane  either.  The  few  remaining  years  are  of  the  keenest  and 
saddest  interest,  comprising  the  story  of  his  rapid  breakdown  in 
health  from  overwork  and  constant  worry,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
fitful  fortune,  the  tragic  story  of  the  composition  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  Oberon,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  that  episode  in 
England.  There  is  so  much  in  all  this  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
condensation.  The  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  the  man  come  out 
in  the  strongest  colours,  and  people  who  have  not  known  what  he 
was  before  have  now  an  admirable  opportunity  of  being  wiser. 

Criticism  of  his  works  is  reserved  for  a  separate  catalogue,  with 
the  exception  of  some  general  remarks  on  his  treatment  of  overtures, 
with  special  reference  to  the  works  to  which  they  belong,  and  to 
bis  position  in  relation  to  what  is  called  the  romantic  school. 
Many  of  these  works  are  now  taken  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  little  that  is  fresh  can  be  said  about  them ;  and  for  the  rest 
there  is  no  denying  that  he  was  an  unequal  composer.  He  had, 
like  Schubert,  the  eminent  gift  of  saying  something  definite.  He 
had  ideas,  and  these  frequently  very  impressive  and  genuine  ones ; 
but  neither  M3  training  nor  his  disposition  made  him  certain  of 
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hand  or  head  in  dealing  -with  pure  instrumental  works.  lie  wrote 
both  popularly  and  finely,  but  rarely  in  that  department  with  con¬ 
sistent  musical  excellence  throughout.  His  great  achievement 
was,  as  Sir  Julius  Benedict  says,  “the  most  national  lyrical  drama 
of  the  German  stage  ” ;  and  it  is  this  nationalism  which  draws 
him  and  Schubert  together  in  the  history  of  art,  though  it  failed 
utterly  to  bring  them  into  personal  amity.  Their  manners  of 
musical  speech  are  conspicuously  diverse.  Schubert  appeals  most 
powerfully  to  later  generations;  Weber  appealed  most  strongly  to 
his  own.  Nevertheless,  the  pedestals  they  occupy  are  of  similar 
cast ;  and  these  two  biographies  will  no  doubt  help  to  a  clearer 
appreciation  of  their  work  and  position,  and  the  generally  inte¬ 
resting  contrasts  and  affinities  which  are  worth  noting  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  characters. 


J.  F.  MILLET.* 

TO  write  the  life  of  an  original  artist  is  a  task  which  de¬ 
mands  a  full  comprehension  of  the  artistic  temperament, 
and  which  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  ungrateful  labour  at 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  undertakes  it.  M.  Alfred  Sensier 
was  undoubtedly  well  fitted  to  write  the  life  of  Millet.  He 
had  lived  for  thirty  years  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
his  works.  But  death  cut  him  short  in  the  midst  of  his  uncom¬ 
pleted  labours,  and  his  manuscript,  left  in  an  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition,  had  to  rely  for  completion  upon  other  hands.  This  fact 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  book  as  it  stands  in  the  original, 
and  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  its  shortcomings  should  be  in 
any  way  removed  by  the  process  of  translation.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  disadvantages,  the  book  before  us  is  in  many  ways  valuable. 
It  will  do  away  for  ever  with  the  idea  that  Millet  was  a  rude  uu- 
taught  peasant,  and  will  destroy  many  other  fallacies  concerning 
him  which  have  hitherto  been  prevalent. 

Jean  Francois  Millet  was  born  on  October  4,  1814,  at  Grucby, 
in  the  department  of  the  Manche.  What  is  known  concerning 
his  family  is  very  remarkable.  They  were  no  common  peasants. 
His  great-uncle,  who  had  much  to  do  with  his  early  training,  was 
an  exceptional  man.  Half  priest,  half  paysan,  he  would  say  mass 
betimes,  and  then  dolling  his  “  soutane,”  he  would  betake  himself 
to  the  labour  of  the  fields.  The  walls  which  he  built  unaided,  to 
.support  a  piece  of  falling  ground,  still  stand,  and  bear  witness  to 
his  Herculean  strength.  He  taught  reading,  and  even  Latin,  to  the 
•village  children,  whereby  he  greatly  scandalized  his  neighbours, 
who  vainly  petitioned  the  Bishop  against  his  strange  ways.  When 
he  died,  the  boy  Millet  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Jean  Lebris- 
seux,  the  young  vicar  of  Greville,  who  taught  him  to  love  the 
Bible  and  Virgil.  With  him  Millet  had  a  touching  meeting  later 
In  life.  After  a  hard  day's  work  he  went  into  the  church  of 
Gruchy,  where  he  found  his  early  instructor,  grown  old,  praying  at 
the  altar.  After  the  first  words  of  greeting  the  Abbe  asked  him 
if  he  still  remembered  the  Bible  and  the  Psalms : — 

“They  are  my  breviary,”  said  Millet.  “I  get  from  them  all  that 
I  do.” 

“  These  are  rare  words  to  hear  nowadays,  but  you  will  be  rewarded. 
You  used  to  love  Virgil.” 

“  I  love  him  still.” 

Millet  never  saw  his  old  friend  again,  but  the  good  priest's 
Influence  over  him  lasted  through  all  his  life.  Luckily  for  him  his 
father  had  something  of  an  artist’s  soul,  and,  seeing  the  merit  of 
his  first  attempts,  advised  him  to  adopt  art  as  a  profession.  After 
-Studying  for  a  short  time  at  Cherbourg,  he  went  to  Paris.  Ilis 
.first  impression  of  the  town  was  miserable  enough,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  enter  the  studio  of  Paul 
Helaroche.  Itwould  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  moreuncongenialatmo- 
. sphere  for  him.  Helaroche,  deeply  imbued  with  the  theatrical  claptrap 
of  his  day,  relying  for  success  upon  an  adroit  choice  of  subjects  and 
-a  vulgar  flashy  execution,  must  have  secretly  disgusted  him  from 
the  first.  The  other  pupils  for  the  most  part  followed  blindly  in 
their  master’s  footsteps,  Couture  and  Hebert  making  brilliant  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  prevailing  rule  of  stupid  plagiarism.  Millet  was  not 
happy  as  a  student.  His  bold  work  irritated  his  comrades,  who 
•declared  it  to  be  “  insolently  natural.”  lie  did  not  remain  long 
under  his  uncongenial  master,  who  ended  by  utterly  disgusting 
him  by  the  shuffling  and  favouritism  he  displayed  concerning  the 
“  Prix  de  Rome,”  for  which  Millet  competed.  He  accordingly 
look  a  studio  in  the  Rue  de  l’Est,  and  began  his  battle  with  the 
world.  It  was  a  hard  fight.  Nobody  cared  for  the  rustic  life  he 
delighted  to  portray,  nobody  had  eyes  to  see  the  noble  blending  of 
high  poetic  thought  and  uncompromising  realism  which  made 
Itself  felt  in  his  work.  But,  like  a  true  man,  he  set  his  face  like  a 
flint  to  the  task  of  bread-winning.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him  ; 
portraits  at  ten,  and  even  five,  francs  a  head ;  signboards  and 
pastels  d  la  mode  succeeded  one  another  with  rapidity' ;  and, 
■through  it  all,  he  managed  to  find  time  for  serious  study.  To 
make  matters  still  worse,  he  married,  losing  his  wife  in  two  years. 
He  had  children,  and  his  life  became  a  fearful  struggle  to  support 
them  and  their  mother.  lie  say's  of  himself,  speaking  of  this 
time,  “  I  felt  that  I  was  nailed  to  a  rock  and  condemned  to  endless 
labour ;  but  I  should  have  forgotten  all  if  I  had  only  been  able 
once  in  a  while  to  see  again  my  native  place.”  At  last,  in  the 

*  Jean- Fl  an  coin  Millet,  Peasant  and  Painter.  Translated  by  Helena  de 
Tray  from  the  French  of  Allred  Sensier.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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year  1849,  he  met  with  some  little  success,  and  settled  atBarbizon, 
which  lias  since  become  identified  with  his  name.  It  is  curious 
and  perhaps  profitable  for  Englishmen  of  to-day  to  consider  tbe 
pass  to  which  academic  rule  had  brought  the  French  art  of  this 
period.  Through  all  these  years  of  struggle  the  doors  of  the 
Salon  had  been  closed  agaiust  Millet.  Theodore  Rousseau  had, 
in  despair,  given  up  attempting  to  exhibit  ;  half  Delacroix’s 
pictures  were  refused,  and  Jules  Dupre,  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
taste  of  the  authorities,  declined  to  exhibit. 

So  far  the  book  before  us  has  proved  interesting.  The  facts 
concerning  Millet's  Paris  life  have  not  been  widely  known  hitherto 
and  cannot  fail  to  command  attention.  But  with  the  years  that 
he  spent  at  Barbizon  it  is  otherwise.  Here  the  public  had  nothing 
new  to  learn  about  any  of  the  events  of  his  life  that  concerned  it ; 
but  it  might  have  been  expected  that  much  delightful  matter 
would  be  furnished  by  a  man  who  had  such  frequent  access  to 
him  as  M.  Sensier  enjoyed.  This,  however,  is  hardly  the  case. 
Millet's  biographer  appears  to  us  to  have  shared  the  lot  of  the 
miserable  person  with  the  two  stools,  who  has  been  ceaselessly 
hounded  with  citations  from  one  generation  to  another.  He  had 
neither  the  heart  to  write  a  book  strictly  with  a  view  of  pleasing 
the  casual  reader,  nor  to  write  one  which  should  be  of  permanent 
value  to  the  students  of  Millet’s  works.  Consequently,  this  most 
interesting  phase  of  Millet's  life  when  he  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  plains  surrounding  Fontainebleau  Forest  and  the  peasants 
who  cultivate  them  is  most  inadequately  dealt  with.  Who  can 
care  to  know  that  he  and  Rousseau,  who  became  fast  friends 
and  helped  one  another  nobly,  looked  upon  each  other  for  a 
short  time  with  mutual  distrust?  And  to  whom  shall  it  profit 
to  be  pedantically  informed  that  Corot  had  no  keen  sympathy 
with  Millet’s  art  ?  The  fact  must  have  long  been  apparent 
to  any  one  not  hopelessly  afflicted  with  imbecility',  who  had 
ever  compared  any  two  examples  of  the  artists’  works.  Page 
after  page  is  taken  up  with  what  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most 
sacrilegious  laying  bare  of  the  private  life  of  a  great  man.  It  was 
well  known  that  Millet  was  very  poor  all  his  life,  that  he  was 
often  in  the  direst  straits  for  want  of  money ;  but  surely  this  was 
no  reason  for  publishing  confidential  letters  about  his  private 
aflairs,  or  for  writing  sentimental  commentaries  on  them  which 
are  often  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  The  first  important  work 
produced  by  him  at  Barbizon  was  his  magnificent  picture  of  the 
Sower,  which  has  been  disgracefully  thieved  from  ever  since 
people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  worth  stealing.  A 
curious  anecdote  was  published  a  little  while  ago  about  a  sketch 
which  Millet  made  at  this  time  of  Ruth  and  Boaz.  He  was  express¬ 
ing  his  dissatisfaction  to  a  friend  at  the  state  of  art  criticisms,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  the  “  premier  venu  ”  knew  more  about  pictures 
than  Theophile  Gautier.  At  this  moment  a  villager  entered  his 
studio  and  began  laughing  very  heartily.  “  What  are  you  laugh¬ 
ing  at  ?  ”  said  Millet.  “  At  your  picture,”  replied  the  man,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  sketch.  “  It  is  so  true  to  nature  that  rural  policeman 
arresting  the  girl  for  stealing  in  the  fields.”  From  this  time  till 
the  day  of  his  death  Millet’s  pictures  were  given  out  to  the  world  in 
glorious  succession.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any 
list  of  them  here,  but  refer  them  to  the  work  before  us.  We  may 
quote,  however,  what  he  wrote  of  his  picture  of  the  Shepherd  in 
the  Fold  at  Night,  which  is  now  almost  as  widely  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  He  says: — “ Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  make  those 
who  see  my  work  feel  the  splendours  and  terrors  of  the  night ! 
One  ought  to  be  able  to  make  people  hear  the  songs,  the  silences, 
and  murmurings  of  the  air.  They  should  feel  the  infinite.  Is 
there  not  something  terrible  in  thinking  of  these  lights  which  rise 
and  disappear,  century  after  century,  without  varying  ?  ” 

After  many  years  of  intense  suffering  Millet  was  enabled  to  live 
almost  at  ease  for  a  short  period  by  making  a  contract  in  March, 
i860,  with  a  picture  dealer,  by  which  he  engaged  to  part  with  all 
the  pictures  he  might  be  able  to  paint  for  the  three  following 
years  for  a  salary  of  480/.  a  year.  This  arrangement  enabled  him 
to  produce  some  of  his  finest  works,  and  procured  him  some  in¬ 
stants  of  comparative  comfort.  A  conversation  in  which  he  took 
part  at  about  this  time  shows  how  true  an  insight  he  had  into  the 
souls  of  the  poor  among  whom  he  lived.  “  Do  you  not  hear,”  he 
asked,  “  the  Witches’  Sabbath  over  there  at  the  end  of  the  Bas- 
Breau — the  cries  of  strangling  children,  and  the  laugh  of  convicts  ? 
Yet  it  is  nothing  but  the  song  of  night  birds,  and  the  last  cry  of 
the  crows.  Everything  frightens  when  night,  the  unknown, 
succeeds  light.”  In  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm  of  criticisms,  of 
absurd  blame,  and  ridiculous  praise,  the  painter  worked  steadily  on. 
It  is  touching  to  find  his  friend  Rousseau  purchasing  some  of  his 
pictures  under  the  pretence  of  having  made  a  bargain  with  a  rich 
American  who  of  course  had  no  existence  anywhere  but  in 
Rousseau's  own  brain.  In  1868  Millet  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  reading  out  of  his  name  was  followed 
by  tumultuous  applause.  The  last  years  of  his  life  brought  com¬ 
parative  peace  with  them  in  spite  of  failing  health.  He  lived  to 
see  his  pictures  fetch  great  prices,  although  the  money  did  not  in 
any  way  benefit  him.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1875. 
That  his  loss  should  have  been  keenly  felt  is  not  astonishing. 
But  it  is  strange  to  note  how  few  were  those  who  foresaw  how 
great  his  posthumous  fame  would  be.  Of  the  book  before  us  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate.  The  work  has  been 
very  inadequately  done,  but  we  may  be  thankful  that  it  should 
have  been  done  at  all  although  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
stronger  hands  were  not  found  to  do  it.  The  author  seems  to 
have  beeu  everlastingly  conscious  that  a  great  many  people 
might  disagree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  great  man,  and 
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the  result  of  this  is  naturally  enough  felt  in  a  certain  half- 
lieartedness  of  expression  throughout  the  volume.  It  is  besides 
most  painful  to  tind  valuable  information  about  such  a  man 
bolstered  up  with  commonplace  sentimentalities  written  to  catch 
the  attention  of  vulgar  readers.  Of  the  miserable  renderings  of 
Millet’s  work  offered  to  us  we  cannot  speak  too  disparagingly. 
All  the  solidity  and  vitality  of  the  painter’s  handling  have  been 
smudged  and  blurred  away  ;  the  “  Woman  carding  wool  ”  (page 
155)  is  the  only  plate  that  in  any  way  recalls  Millet’s  touch.  Of 
the  translation  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  so  literal  that  it  frequently 
ceases  to  be  English,  and  as  in  addition  to  this  it  is  bristling  with 
Americanisms,  it  is  no  light  reading. 


NEW  CODE  READING  BOOKS.* 

WE  have  before  noticed  the  very  marked  improvement  which 
within  the  last  few  years  has  taken  place  in  the  quality  of 
elementary  school  books.  Not  only  is  the  information  which  they 
contain  more  accurate,  but  it  is  presented  in  a  more  attractive 
form.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  English  histories.  Indeed 
so  many  good  and  pleasant  little  books  on  that  subject  have  lately 
made  their  appearance,  that  one  would  think  the  demand  for  that 
class  of  literature  must  have  been  already  more  than  satisfied.  A 
fresh  crop  of  them,  however,  has  sprung  up  this  season  with  even 
more  luxuriance  than  the  customary  yearly  growth.  At  first  a 
reader  might  be  puzzled  to  account  for  this  startling  increase  in 
the  supply  of  a  class  of  books  the  production  of  which,  though 
a  steady  source  of  revenue  to  publishers,  is  a  most  unprofit¬ 
able  and  much  detested  task-work  to  authors  of  any  repute. 
But  on  examination  the  raison  d'etre  of  their  existence  is  found 
set  forth  in  the  prefaces  of  the  several  series  to  which  they 
belong.  In  the  Education  Code  for  1880  it  has  been  decreed 
that  the  reading  lessons  of  children  of  all  standards  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  are  to  be  turned  to  account  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  history  and  certain  other  subjects  which  are  to  be  “  taught 
throughout  the  year  through  reading  lessons,  according  to  a  gradu¬ 
ated  scheme  which  the  Inspector  reports  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  capacity  of  the  children.”  The  heads  of  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  have  intimated  that  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  some 
new  text-books  were  much  to  be  desired,  sufficiently  attractive  in 
form  to  please  the  children,  and  yet  solid  enough  in  the  substance 
of  the  information  given  to  serve  the  teacher  as  a  foundation 
for  oral  teaching.  The  books  required  are  to  be  written  in  a 
pleasant  easy  style,  and  to  treat  of  subjects  supposed  to  be  the 
most  interesting  to  children.  Thus  the  so-called  histories  are  to 
dwell  chiefly  on  biography,  and  to  give  the  children  a  notion 
of  the  social  life  of  the  people  by  describing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  several  grades  of  society  at  the  different  periods 
of  their  country’s  history.  All  this  knowledge  is  to  be  conveyed 
In  forty  to  sixty  lessons,  of  length  proportionate  to  the  time  allotted 
to  the  English  reading  lesson  in  the  school-work.  It  is  calculated 
that  two  such  lessons  should  be  given  weekly,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  have  a  progressive  series  of  books  suited  to  the  several  standards, 
each  containing  a  year’s  instruction.  Now  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
by  any  one  who  has  had  any  experience  either  in  the  use  or  in  the 
production  of  school-books  that  to  write  a  book  of  the  dimensions 
and  on  the  subjects  prescribed  that  shall  at  once  be  scientific 
enough  to  teach  the  teachers  and  amusing  enough  to  attract  the 
children,  that  shall  contain  enough  of  the  fibre  of  fact  to  entitle  it 
to  bear  the  name  of  history  and  yet  have  that  fibre  overlaid  with 
enough  prattle  about  the  houses,  dress,  way  of  feeding,  and  so  on 
of  Scots  and  Piets  and  early  English  to  give  a  lively  picture  of 
their  social  state,  is  a  task  well  nigh  as  impossible  as  the  spinning 
straw  into  gold  of  the  fairy  tale.  Difficult  us  it  seems,  however, 
It  has  been  attempted  by  authors  of  all  degrees  of  reputation  and 
of  views  the  most  opposite. 

Of  the  various  series  which  this  new  Education  Code  of  1880 
has  called  forth,  that  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Longman,  under  the 
title  of  “  English  History  Heading  Books,”  merits  our  first  atten¬ 
tion.  To  this  series  Mr.  S.  11.  Gardiner  contributes  two 
volumes.  The  first  contains  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Britain 
from  the  coming  of  the  ltomans  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  The 
second  carries  it  on  in  the  same  style  down  to  the  year  1880. 
Mr.  Gardiner's  reputation  as  an  historian  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  entire  trustworthiness  of  the  matter  which  these  little 
books  contain.  The  style  in  which  they  are  written  is  simple 
and  clear  without  being  childish.  Dates  are  eschewed  altoge¬ 
ther,  except  as  headings  to  the  chapters,  and  the  pages  are 
kept  as  clear  of  names  of  either  places  or  persons  as  is  com¬ 
patible  with  the  production  of  a  book  that  can  in  any  sense  be 
called  history.  Mr.  Gardiner  treats  history  from  the  Liberal 
point  of  view,  and  brings  into  due  prominence  the  events  which, 
a3  having  had  an  influence  on  the  development  of  the  national 
life,  deserve  a  foremost  place  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  Thus, 
the  setting  up  of  the  first  printiDg-press  and  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  are  treated  as  matters  of  much  more  moment  than  the 
gaining  or  losing  of  a  battle  on  foreign  soil,  or  the  transfer 
of  the  Crown  from  one  family  to  another.  To  set  forth 
the  constitutional  changes,  the  progress  of  religious  and  poli- 

*  Outline  of  English  History.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hichard  1.  and  Edward  I. 
E.  S.  Armitage.  Alfred  the  Great  and  William  the  Conqueror.  l'\  York 
Powell,  M.A. — English  History  Heading  Boohs.  London  :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1881. 
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tical  opinions,  the  revolutions  wrought  by  the  advance 
of  science  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  which  characterize 
his  second  period  in  a  manner  that  should  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  children  for  whom  his  book  is  intended,  ,is  an 
undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty.  He  has,  however,  succeeded 
in  making  his  pages,  if  not  exactly  entertaining,  at  least  clear  and 
readable.  Mr.  Gardiner  never  fails  to  give  due  force  to  the 
moral  lessons  that  history  teaches  where  it  is  rightly  understood  ; 
and  concludes  with  a  well-worded  and  earnest  exhortation  to  his 
readers  to  remember  that  the  greatness  of  a  country  is  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  character  of  each  unit  of  its  population.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Gardiner's  text  is  embellished 
with  numerous  maps  and  illustrations  of  costumes,  civil  and 
military  accoutrements,  portraits  of  distinguished  persons  and 
such  like. 

Belonging  also  to  the  same  series,  but  probably  designed  for 
an  earlier  standard,  are  the  Lives  of  Hichard  I.  and  Edward  I. 
by  Mrs.  Armitage,  and  of  Alfred  the  Great  and  William  the 
Conqueror  by  Mr.  Powell.  These  little  books  are  clearly  written 
to  suit  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  that  children  can  only  be 
interested  in  history  by  reading  a  somewhat  detailed  biography  of 
one  of  the  leading  characters  in  any  given  period.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view,  though  it 
seems  questionable  whether,  if  children  are  incapable  of  taking  in 
history  as  a  connected  whole,  the  knowledge  of  a  few  detached 
shreds  of  it  can  do  them  any  possible  good.  It  is  usually  taken 
for  granted  that  in  one  series  of  books,  more  especially  school¬ 
books,  the  writers  shall  hold  pretty  much  the  same  opinions.  Now 
Mr.  Gardiner  points  out  that,  of  all  the  kings  of  England,  Richard  I. 
is  the  one  who  most  thoroughly  neglected  the  duties  of  a  king, 
and  who  has  therefore  least  claim  to  be  remembered  by  the  English 
people.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  most  inconsistent  to  make  him 
in  the  same  series  of  books  the  subject  of  a  special  biography  of  a 
length  to  occupy  quite  six  months  of  the  reading  lessons  of  the 
school  year.  Mrs.  Armitage,  no  doubt,  points  out  that  all  his  ex¬ 
ploits  were  of  little  use  to  the  world,  and  of  still  less  to  England, 
and  contrasts  Hichard  and  Edward  I.,  greatly  to  the  dispraise  of 
the  former  and  to  the  credit  of  the  latter;  but,  if  Hichard  I. ’a  actions 
be  not  worth  remembering,  surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  children,  who  are  apt  to  prefer  a  free-lighter 
and  a  doughty  dealer  of  blows  to  a  wary  legislator  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  administrator  of  justice,  however  wise  and  beneficent  the 
latter  may  be. 

Mr.  Powell’s  Life  of  Alfred  begins  with  an  account  of  Alfred’s 
christening,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  to  the  children 
a  minute  and  elaborate  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  country 
and  of  the  details  of  domestic  life  in  the  England  of  these  days.  Let 
us  hope  it  is  more  true  to  life  than  the  ideal  Rome  which  Mr. 
Powell  supposes  the  child  Alfred  to  have  seen.  "When  we  read 
that  in  that  city  amongst  its  beautiful  buildings  “  huge  cathedrals  ” 
were  conspicuous,  we  only  wish  Mr.  Powell  would  explain  how 
many  of  these  same  cathedrals  are  still  left,  and  which  they  may 
be  of  the  now  existing  churches  in  Rome. 

Another  series  of  English  History  Reading  Books  has  also  been 
submitted  to  us  for  criticism.  It  is  published  by  the  “  National 
Society,”  and  declares  itself  “  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
New  Code  of  1880.”  Of  this  the  second  and  third  parts, 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Standards,  are  by 
Miss  Yonge,  and  contain  an  outline  of  the  History  of  Britain 
from  the  year  B.c.  54  to  the  Battle  of  Bosworth.  The  style 
and  language  are  exceedingly  simple,  showing  that  the  writer 
has  had  practical  experience  of  the  difficulty  that  is  found  in 
getting  children  in  elementary  schools  to  take  in  a  lesson  unless  it 
is  conveyed  in  the  words  and  expressions  that  they  are  accustomed 
to  hear  in  daily  use  around  them.  But  in  these  little  books,  as  in 
her  other  historical  works,  Miss  Yonge  treats  all  historical  events 
as  too  much  on  an  equality.  She  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  an  event  perhaps  little  noted  at  the  time,  but  from  which 
sprang  much  good  or  ill  for  later  times,  and  an  event  which  perhaps 
filled  men’s  minds  much  at  the  time  when  it  happened,  but  which, 
as  unproductive  of  results,  deserves  only  to  be  forgotten.  Still  there 
is  less  of  pageantry  and  elaborate  detail  of  costume  and  chivalry 
than  we  should  have  expected  from  the  author  of  the  Cameos. 
Perhaps  rather  too  much  space  is  given  to  the  crusading  exploits 
of  Hichard  and  Edward  I.,  which,  after  all,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  English  history.  In  the  same  way  the  amount  of  pages 
which  are  occupied  by  the  account  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War 
and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  would  lead  children  to  suppose  that 
they  were  of  more  importance  in  the  history  of  the  country  than 
they  really  were.  Nor  can  we  see  that  it  can  in  any  way  benefit 
the  children  in  elementary  schools  to  read  a  description  of  all  the 
ceremonies  and  swearings  that  “  went  ”  to  the  making  of  a  knight 
or  learn  that  all  the  Danes  were  massacred  on  “  St.  Brice’s  night,” 
when  they  cannot  possibly  know  who  St.  Brice  was,  or  why  or 
when  his  day  was  kept.  Miss  Yonge’s  text  also  is  enlivened 
with  illustrations  designed  to  aid  the  children  in  realizing 
more  vividly  the  scenes  and  subjects  to  which  the  letter- 
press  introduces  them.  Opening  the  first  part  at  random, 
we  light  upon  “  Croyland  Abbey,  burnt  by  the  Danes  ” ;  but  it 
seems  to  represent  something  much  more  like  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  as  they  stand  now  than  they  could  have  been  either  as  the 
Danes  found  them  or  left  them.  Now,  pictures  that  are  intended 
for  instruction  ought  at  least  to  be  faithful  delineations  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  at  the  time  stated,  and  such  a  mistake  as  this  is  quite  enough 
to  give  children  quite  hopelessly  confused  notions  about  early  Eng¬ 
lish  architecture.  In  this  series  of  readers  the  difficult  words  in 
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each  lesson,  of  which  happily  there  are  very  few,  have  been 
written  out  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  the  better  to  impress  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  them  on  the  children’s  minds.  This  is  an  excellent  plan ;  but 
the  footnotes  that  are  added  here  and  there,  with  instructions  as  to 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  certain  foreign  names,  will  lead  to  some 
very  strange  utterances  both  from  those  taught  and  their  teachers. 
Thus,  Rouen  is  to  be  “  pronounced  Roo — and  the  en  spoken 
through  the  nose”;  but  to  say  e  n  through  the  nose  will  never 
bring  any  one  to  anything  the  least  resembling  the  French  nasal 
sound.  The  old-fashioned  ahng  of  the  self-teaching  dictionary 
comes  much  more  near  it.  The  same  objection  must  be  urged 
against  the  direction  “  In  Anjou  the  an  must  be  spoken  through 
the  nose  ”  ;  and,  again,  “  In  Angers  pronounce  the  g  as  j,  and  do 
not  sound  the  s,”  will  only  result  in  the  final  syllable  being  called 
“  jer,”  not  “jay,”  as  was  intended.  Pieces  of  poetry  are  given 
between  the  lessons,  by  no  means  so  simple  in  language  as  the 
lessons  themselves,  but  commemorative  of  the  subject  taught ; 
and  genealogical  tables  and  easy  questions  for  examination  are 
affixed  to  each  part.  Such  questions  are  of  very  great  use,  both 
as  preparing  the  children  for  formal  examination  and  as  assisting 
them  to  put  the  knowledge  gained  in  each  lesson  into  a  definite 
and  orderly  form.  Above  all,  they  are  much  to  be  commended  as 
aids  in  the  very  hard  task  of  getting  children  to  answer  a  question 
directly — a  triumph,  if  Inspectors  may  be  credited,  which  is  hardly 
ever  attained  in  elementary  schools. 


CAPES’S  STOICISM.* 

E  are  glad  to  welcome  from  Mr.  Capes  a  volume  dealing 
systematically  with  a  subject  which  he  handled  inci¬ 
dentally  in  his  contribution  to  the  series  of  “  Epics  of  Ancient 
History.”  In  his  volume  on  the  Earlier  Empire  the  reign 
of  Nero  made  it  necessary  to  say  something  not  only  of  Seneca  but 
of  his  philosophy.  The  chapter  on  the  Age  of  the  Antonines 
brought  before  us  some  pictures  of  stoicism  as  it  appeared  in  the 
person  of  the  master  of  the  Roman  world.  The  portraits  were 
only  in  outline  ;  but  the  outlines  were  carefully  drawn,  and  those 
who  examined  them  could  not  fail  to  see  their  truthfulness  and 
their  force.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Capes  to  treat 
of  past  conditions  of  thought  and  of  society  without  instructing 
as  well  as  delighting  his  readers,  while  these  in  their  turn  could 
scarcely  turn  over  a  page  without  seeing  that  they  were  following 
a  writer  who  regarded  the  mode  of  telling  a  story  as  matter 
worthy  of  all  pains.  For  Mr.  Capes  the  past  is  alive,  and  its 
records  are  the  records  of  living  men,  and  all  that  he  has  to  say 
about  them  is  said  in  a  style  of  singularly  careful  rhythm.  Of 
many  a  passage  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  flawless ;  and,  in 
truth,  if  they  are  not  perfect,  it  is  because  he  has  not  reached  that 
highest  stage  of  art  in  which  the  art  is  hidden.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Capes  sometimes  lays  himself  open  to  charges  of  mannerism  ; 
and  his  books  have  given  us  so  much  enjoyment  that  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  these  charges  would  not  be  in  all  instances 
without  foundation.  It  is  from  no  love  of  finding  fault,  but  rather 
from  a  sincere  wish  to  see  good  work  improved,  that  we  venture 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  imperfections  arising  from  the  use  of 
forms  which  must,  we  fear,  be  set  down  as  tricks  of  language. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  devices  is  the  employment 
of  a. comparatively  small  number  of  favourite  metaphors  and  meta¬ 
phorical  words,  the  prefixing  of  an  epithet  to  almost  every  name, 
and  the  too  frequent  reappearance  of  the  same  epithet  with 
the  same  name.  Before  he  became  emperor,  Nerva  had  written 
some  verses ;  Mr.  Capes  gives  us  this  fact  by  saying  that  “  he  had 
dallied  with  the  Muses  and  courted  poetry  in  early  years.”  Nerva 
cared  little  for  show  ;  and  we  are  told  that  “  he  had  few  expensive 
tastes  and  little  love  for  grand  parades,  refusing  commonly  the 
proffered  statues  and  gaudy  trappings  of  official  rank.”  These 
sentences  come  from  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  “Age  of  the 
Antonines  ” ;  we  find  their  fellows  scattered  plentifully  over  the 
pages  of  the  chapters  on  Stoicism.  In  a  style  so  carefully 
balanced  our  ears  are  slightly  jarred  by  displacements  of  the 
negative,  as  when  we  are  told  that  Thrasea  was  considerate  in  the 
utterance  of  his  judgments  “  lest  he  should  seem  not  to  hate  the 
evils  only,  but  the  evildoers  ”  ;  or,  again,  when  we  read  of  zealous 
Stoic  philosophers,  attending  deathbeds  that  “they  were  not 
there  to  shrive  the  penitent  and  offer  absolution,  but  to  strengthen 
the  tones  of  manly  resignation  ”  (p.  m).  The  strengthening  of 
tones  of  resignation  is  a  phrase  not  unlike  that  which  speaks  of 
the  Senate  meeting  only  to  register  their  master's  whims  (p.  xoo). 
We  have  to  face  again  and  again  the  “  parade  ”  which  Nerva  dis¬ 
liked,  and  that  curious  phraseology  of  attitude  and  gesture  which 
seems  to  have  for  Mr.  Capes  an  irresistible  charm.  It  is  applied 
to  things  as  well  as  to  men.  Thus,  in  Cicero’s  De  Officiis,  “  Stoic¬ 
ism,”  we  are  told,  “poses  as  a  philosophy  of  common  sense, 
dropping  all  its  airs  of  paradox”  (p.  72).  So,  too,  “the  Empire 
posed  as  the  defender  of  the  faith”  (p.  92).  So  Thrasea  “  flaunts 
liis  republican  ideal  ”  (p.  104).  If  women  talk  together,  they 
prattle ;  if  a  philosopher  unbends  to  his  pupils,  he  chats  with 
them  at  his  bedroom  door  (p.  109).  Messalina  “  flaunts  her  orgies 
of  extravagance  in  the  sight  of  the  people  ”  (p.  121).  The  wide 
sympathies  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  shown  by  lang'uage  in  which 
there  is  “  no  arrogance  of  paradox,  no  lofty  airs  of  scorn  for  the 
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weakness  and  the  suffering  which  cannot  freely  breathe  in 
those  serener  heights”  (p.  213).  The  braggart  “parades  his 
glib  phrases,”  and  the  cynic  vagrants  “  in  their  coarse  effrontery 
dragged  high  professions  through  the  mud”  (p.  125). 

If  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  slight  imperfections  of  manner,  it 
is  only  because  a  good  English  style  is  too  precious  a  thing  to- 
be  lightly  dealt  with.  Mr.  Capes  can  write  with  vigour  as  well 
as  with  good  taste ;  but  his  temptation  distinctly  is  to  artificial 
niceties  of  language,  and  he  will  do  well  to  be  carefully  on  his 
guard  against  it.  When,  from  the  manner  we  turn  to  the  matter, 
the  room  for  fault-finding  is  small  indeed.  Mr.  Capes  might  have 
given  us  a  more  lifelike  picture  of  Zenon,  and  in  this  respect  his 
work  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  more  carefully  drawn  portraiture 
which  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  same  series  has  given  us  of  Epi¬ 
curus.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  these  chapters 
on  the  Stoic  systems  a  series  of  judgments  which  cannot,  like 
some  of  those  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  volume,  be  charged  with  in¬ 
distinctness.  After  a  careful  examination  of  these  systems,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  even  a  man  like  Seneca  had 
no  consciousness  of  a  personal  God,  and  no  clear  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  continued  existence  after  death ;  and  he  tells  us  se 
plainly.  There  is  no  attempt  here  to  pass  off  vague  talk  about 
deities  who  lurk  in  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  universe  as  a 
legitimate  belief  in  God,  or  to  regard  statements  as  fundamental 
on  which  nothing  whatever  is  based.  But  complete  consistency  is 
no  easy  task ;  and  Mr.  Capes,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has  run 
himself  into  something  like  contradiction  in  his  pleadings  on  behalf 
of  Seneca  against  the  good-humoured  sarcasms  of  Macaulay. 
When  Macaulay  speaks  of  the  Stoical  philosopher  as  de¬ 
claiming  in  praise  of  poverty  with  two  millions  sterling  out  at 
usury,  and  celebrating  the  divine  beauty  of  virtue  with  the  same- 
pen  which  had  just  before  written  a  defence  of  the  murder 
of  a  mother  by  a  son,  Mr.  Gapes  can  see  in  the  criticism 
little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  “  the  invectives  of  a  rancorous- 
opponent,  uttered  in  the  crisis  of  a  personal  struggle.”  When, 
Seneca  received  from  the  Emperor  the  message  which  compelled 
him  to  die,  he  asked,  “  Who  knew  not  Nero’s  cruelty  ?  ”  adding, 
that  “  after  a  mother’s  and  a  brother's  murder  nothing  remains 
but  to  add  the  destruction  of  a  guardian  and  tutor.”  If  he  said 
these  words,  the  forgetfulness  of  the  philosopher  is  more  amazing 
tfian  his  serenity  ;  and  no  one  could  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  for¬ 
gotten  fact  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Capes.  He  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that  preachments  of  poverty  come,  to  say  the  least,  with  an 
ill  grace  from  a  man  in  the  position  of  Seneca ;  he  is  also  aware 
that  in  the  matter  of  Agrippina’s  death  he  was  simply  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  murder,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so :  — 

Many  a  looker-on  [he  tells  us]  ■would  have  swept  away  such  pleas  as 
hypocritic  trifling,  and  sneeringly  contrasted  the  high  professions  of  austere 
philosophy  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the  great  minister,  whose  broad 
lands  and  mansions  might  be,  and  were,  regarded  as  the  price  of  blood.  It 
was  hard  enough  before  to  find  an  answer  to  such  taunts,  but  it  became 
almost  impossible  when  he  had  penned  the  famous  message  to  the  Senate- 
from  the  throne,  which  did  not  scruple  to  imply  that  the  murdered  mother 
had  failed  in  a  plot  against  the  Emperor’s  life  and  then  died  by  her  own 
hands  in  despair.  It  went  on  further  to  trample  meanly  on  the  memory  of 
the  fallen  Queen,  ascribing  to  her  all  the  worst  atrocities  of  the  last  reign, 
as  well  as  criminal  ambition  in  the  present.  This  is  a  blot  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Seneca  which  no  apology  can  wipe  away. — P.  138. 

No  statement  of  fact  could  well  be  more  emphatic  than  thi3. 
Why,  then,  should  Mr.  Capes  put  it  afterwards  in  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  form,  by  saying  that,  “If  he  penned  the  message  of  Nero  to 
the  Senate,  with  its  attack  on  the  memory  of  the  murdered  Agrip¬ 
pina,  nothing  can  j  ustify  his  conduct  ”  ?  He  has  already  shut  out 
any  doubts  on  the  subject ;  and,  if  after  such  a  crime  the  philo¬ 
sopher  “  gains  in  dignity  and  moral  courage,”  we  can  but  say  that 
the  process  of  recovery  is  both  rapid  and  easy.  Macaulay,  then,  is 
substantially  right  in  his  graver  charges ;  Mr.  Cape’s  admissions 
seem  to  show  that  he  is  not  wholly  wrong  in  his  lighter  accusa¬ 
tions  which  relate  to  the  practical  uselessness  of  the  Stoic  philo¬ 
sophy.  To  be  sure,  Macaulay’s  remarks  apply  not  more  to  the 
Epicurean  than  to  other  philosophical  systems  of  the  ancient  world. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  Epicurus  or  Zenon,  Seneca  or  Lucretius, 
should  he  inventors  of  electric  telegraphy  or  of  steam-engines.  The 
point  of  Macaulay’s  charge  is  that,  so  far  as  they  had  any  influence, 
they  diverted  men’s  minds  into  a  channel  which  made  useful  dis¬ 
coveries  impossible,  and  forcibly  kept  them  in  that  channel.  Mr. 
Capes  fully  admits  the  truth  of  this  charge  when  he  says  that 
they  threw  contempt  on  the  conditions  and  motives  which  alone 
lead  to  improvements  in  human  life  and  its  surroundings.  The 
vast  difference  between  the  England  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
England  even  of  George  III.  has  been  brought  about  wholly  by  a 
sense  of  dissatisfaction,  or  restlessness,  or  discontent,  by  a  sense  of 
want  or  craving,  and  an  impatience  to  satisfy  it — in  plain  English, 
by  a  dislike  of  certain  conditions,  as  imperfect  or  evil,  and  there¬ 
fore  unsatisfactory.  But,  according  to  the  Stoics,  and  not  the 
Stoics  only,  those  evils  were  not  matters  calling  for,  or  justifying, 
any  such  feelings ;  on  the  contrary,  such  feelings  were  wrong  and 
criminal.  In  Mr.  Capes’s  words,  “  the  paradox  that  pain  and  losses 
are  not  evils  not  only  outraged  common  sense,  but  wrecked  the 
motive  force  which  was  most  needed  for  a  movement  of  reform 
(p.  176).  It  would  be  still  nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  no  im¬ 
provement  whatever  could  be  made  except  by  bidding  defiance 
virtually  to  the  spirit  of  all  these  philosophical  systems,  which 
professed  to  impart  peace  to  those  who  could  crush  their  passions, 
or  deaden  their  affections,  or  chill  their  intellects,  or  cast  aside 
all  thought  of  a  creative  and  guiding  Mind  as  the  maker  and  pre¬ 
server  of  all  things. 
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It  is  no  small  merit  in  Mr.  Capes’s  method  of  dealing  with  his 
subject  that  its  less  attractive  or  more  repulsive  features  are 
seldom  kept  unduly  in  the  background.  It  is  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  that  the  reader  should  see  clearly  wherein  these  old  philo¬ 
sophies  failed  and  went  hopelessly  astray ;  and  Mr.  Capes  has 
done  good  service  by  showing  that  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
system  of  Seneca  are  really  very  different  things  from  the  Christian 
qualities  which  hear  the  same  names.  We  hear  much  of  Stoic 
humility  and  meekness  ;  hut  he  may  well  ask  what  humility  must 
"be  in  a  system  which  asserted  that  God  surpasses  the  good  man 
in  this  only — that  He  is  longer  good,  and  that  the  good  man  can 
excel  God  in  the  patience  with  which  he  hears  the  trials  of  his 
mortal  lot.  But  almost  more  instructive  than  his  chapters  on 
Seneca  are  his  pages  on  Epictetus,  the  philosopher,  not  of  the 
palace,  but  of  the  cottage.  Here,  again,  we  have  a  frank  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  ingrained  selfishness  of  the  system,  in  spite  of  the  seem¬ 
ing  sympathy  and  tenderness  which  on  one  side  can  throw  a 
■certain  gloss  or  varnish  over  it.  Ilia  leading  tenets,  Mr.  Capes  is 
careful  to  tell  us,  do  violence  to  all  that  we  regard  as  noble  or 
generous  in  human  nature. 

But  there  is  [he  adds]  no  trace  of  arrogance  or  affectation  in  himself ; 
throughout  there  is  a  ring  of  genuine  conviction  in  his  words.  It  may 
move  our  spleen  sometimes  to  hear  a  Seneca  declaim  in  praise  of  poverty- 
while  surrounded  by  all  the  signs  of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  his  moral  alti¬ 
tude  at  times  might  well  discredit  the  fine  theories  about  the  calm  of  Stoic 
self-control.  But  Epictetus  practised  what  he  preached  ;  the  lame  old  man, 
for  whom  fortune  seemed  to  do  so  little,  limited  his  wants  to  the  barest 
rudiments  of  food  and  shelter,  and  actually  rose  by  strength  of  will  and 
cheerful  piety  into  a  state  of  happiness,  unclouded  by  the  cares  and  anxie¬ 
ties  of  common  life. — P.  196. 

He  insists  indeed  that  there  was  nothing  gloomy  or  fanatical  in 
the  ascetic  practice  of  Epictetus,  and  that  he  did  not  court  dis¬ 
comfort  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  by  comparison  a  small  matter  that 
his  austerity,  such  as  it  was,  helped  to  make  his  system  unprofit¬ 
able  and  useless  for  the  great  bulk  of  mankind ;  but  for  those  of 
his  readers  who  have  not  already  some  acquaintance  with  his 
system  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Capes  had  given  the  illus¬ 
trations  adduced  by  Epictetus  for  his  method  of  attaining  what  he 
calls  his  imperturbability  of  soul.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration 
if  we  spoke  of  them  as  the  most  heartlessly  and  desperately  selfish 
of  all  utterances  in  any  philosophic  system,  whether  of  the  ancient 
or  the  modern  world. 


A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  DE  IMITATIONE 
CHRISTI.* 

THE  English  language  possesses,  we  believe,  fewer  translations 
than  any  other  in  Western  Europe  of  this  world-famous  book. 
This  is  not  very  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that,  what  with 
finishing  off  the  “Hundred  Years’ War”  and  settling  their  own 
■domestic  differences,  Englishmen  had  during  fifty  years  or  so  after 
its  first  appearance  (supposing  its  usually  accepted  age  to  be  cor¬ 
rect)  little  chance  of  following  the  precepts  of  the  contemplative 
life.  Somewhere  about  the  year  1500,  indeed,  one  Atkinson  appears 
to  have  produced,  and  the  enterprising  Wynkyn  de  Worde  to  have 
published,  a  translation  ;  but  the  general  direction  of  theolo¬ 
gical  thought  in  this  country  during  the  sixteenth  century  would 
hardly  be  favourable  to  the  popularity  of  a  work  written  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  divine.  Before  long  the  Bible  was  in  everybody’s 
hands ;  and  without  disparaging  the  undoubted  beauty  of  many 
passages  in  the  De  Imitatione,  or  the  knowledge  which  the  author 
obviously  possessed  of  many  recesses  in  the  human  heart,  we 
must  concede  a  greater  measure  of  both  to  those  writers  from 
whom,  after  all,  he  mainly  drew  his  inspiration.  The  Imitation 
of  Christ ,  moreover,  would  have  borne  a  different  meaning,  it 
may  be  imagined,  even  in  the  mouth  of  either  Hooker  or 
Bunyan,  from  that  in  which  it  was  understood  by  the  monk  of 
Zwolle.  The  most  tranquil  student  in  England  could  hardly 
appreciate,  still  less  attain  to,  the  depth  of  recueillement  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  mediaeval  Roman  Church.  Among  the  host  of  quota¬ 
tions  from  every  imaginable  author,  sacred  and  profane,  which 
adorn  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living,  we  find  one,  and  one  only, 
from  a  source  whence  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would 
borrow  largely.  It  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  “  Humility,” 
and  is  taken  from  the  Second  Chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
De  Imitatione.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  good  Bishop’s 
study  of  the  work  had  not  at  this  time  progressed  very  far,  though 
in  the  Golden  Grove,  published  a  little  later,  he  uses  it  somewhat 
more  freely.  It  may  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  he  follows  the 
■opinion  which  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Gerson.  Very  probably 
he  used  an  Italian  or  French  edition. 

In  1706  an  English  translation  appeared,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  but  that  it  exists ;  and,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
there  is  a  luxuriously  edited  version,  by  (of  all  people  in  the 
world)  the  bibliomaniac  Dr.  Dibdin,  and  one  more  adapted  for  use 
by  John  Payne.  Until  the  appearance  of  the  translation  now 
before  us,  this  last  was  the  one  probably  most  in  demand  among 
people  who  could  not  read  the  original,  though  there  have 
been  several  others.  It  is,  however,  incomplete,  the  Fourth 
Book  being  entirely  omitted ;  and,  in  point  of  rendering,  leaves 
a  good  deal  to  desire,  rather  perhaps  with  regard  to  style  and 
■“  get-up  ”  than  accuracy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  testimony 
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to  the  author's  catholicity  of  mind,  that  this  version,  though 
made  for  the  benefit  mainly  of  Evangelical  readers,  should 
adhere  as  closely  as  it  does  to  the  sense  of  the  original.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  obvious  that  a  new  translation  was  not  un¬ 
called  for.  The  taste  of  each  generation  in  these  matters  differs 
from  that  of  its  predecessor ;  and  it  would  have  been  especially 
strange  if,  in  this  age  of  translations,  such  a  famous  book  had 
escaped  the  homage  which  is  -  every  day  rendered  to  others  of  less 
note.  Fortunately  the  work  has  been  undertaken  by  a  competent 
hand,  and  the  thanks  of  readers  are  due  no  less  to  the  translator 
for  the  substance  of  the  book  than  to  the  publisher  for  its  form. 
Ilallam’s  remark  of  course  still  holds  good,  for  those  who  are  able 
to  receive  it,  that  “  there  seems  to  be  an  inimitable  expression  in 
the  concise  and  energetic,  though  barbarous,  Latin  of  the  original 
but  the  structure  of  the  sentences  has  for  the  most  part  been 
wonderfully  well  preserved.  The  principal  point  on  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  suggest  an  alteration  is  in  certain  passages 
where  allusion  to  Biblical  expressions  or  quotation  from  the 
Bible  is  made.  In  these  places,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  English 
version  might  have  been  adhered  to  more  closely,  with  advantage 
to  the  English  reader.  Thus,  in  Book  1,  chap,  i.,  “  Stude  ergo 
cor  tuum  ab  amore  visibilium  abstrahere,  et  ad  invisibilia  te  trans¬ 
fers, ”  which  is  evidently  suggested  by  2  Cor.  iv.  15,  we  should 
have  been  inclined  to  keep  “  things  which  are  seen,”  and  “  things 
which  are  not  seen,”  instead  of  “  visible  ”  and  “invisible  things.” 
Again,  in  Book  2,  chap,  ix.,  we  find  “  Hence,  one  said,  at  a  time 
when  grace  was  with  him  :  In  my  abundance  I  said,  I  shall  never 
be  moved.”  Here,  no  doubt,  the  original,  following  the  Vulgate, 
reads  abundantia ;  but  the  English  ear,  accustomed  to  the  rhythm 
of  “  In  my  prosperity  I  said,  I  shall  never  be  removed,”  stumbles 
a  little  over  the  slight  alteration  in  the  words. 

Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  book 
was  a  dweller  in  a  cloister,  and  that  most  of  his  precepts  and 
meditations  are  suited  to  a  secluded  life,  he  was  evidently  a  shrewd 
observer  of  human  nature.  There  is,  if  it  be  not  irreverent  to  say 
so,  almost  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  following  passage  : — 

When  one  who  often  anxiously  wavered  between  hope  and  fear  was  one 
day  consumed  with  sadness,  he  prostrated  himself  in  prayer  in  the  church 
before  a  certain  altar,  and  revolved  these  things  within  himself,  saying, 
Oh,  if  I  did  but  know  that  I  should  persevere  on  and  on  !  All  at  once  he 
heard  within  himself  the  divine  answer  :  And  what  wouldest  thou  do  if 
thou  kncwest  this  ?  Do  now  what  then  thou  wouldest  resolve  to  do,  and 
thou  wilt  be  safe  enough. 

And  presently,  being  comforted  and  strengthened,  he  committed  himself 
to  the  divine  will,  and  his  anxious  wavering  ceased. 

So  true  to  nature  is  this,  that  it  has  been  field,  at  least  by  one 
editor,  to  refer  to  one  of  the  author’s  own  experiences.  Here  is 
another  touch,  which  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  some  inci* 
dent  of  cloister  gossip,  though  its  truth  is  often  enough  discovered 
iu  the  life  of  the  outer  world  : — 

“  Be  wary,”  saith  one,  “  be  wary,  keep  to  thyself  what  I  tell  thee.”  And 
whilst  I  hold  my  peace,  and  believe  the  matter  to  be  secret,  he  himself  can¬ 
not  keep  the  secret  which  he  desires  me  to  keep,  but  presently  betrays  both 
me  and  himself,  and  goes  his  way. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  for  a  specimen  to  enable 
them  to  judge  for  themselves  how  the  present  translator  has  exe¬ 
cuted  his  work,  both  absolutely  and  in  comparison  with  one  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  task,  we  will  give  the  last-quoted  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  original  and  in  the  version,  above  mentioned,  of 
John  Payne : — 

Cautus  esto,  ait  quidam,  cautus  esto,  serva  apud  te  quod  dico.  Et  dum 
ego  sileo,  et  absconditum  credo,  nec  ille  silere  potest  quod  silendum  petiit, 
sed  statim  prodit  me  et  so,  et  abit. 

With  the  most  solemn  injunctions  to  secresy,  one  says  to  me,  “  Be  wary, 
be  faithful ;  and  let  what  I  tell  thee  be  securely  locked  up  in  thy  own 
breast  ”  ;  and  while  I  hold  my  peace,  and  believe  the  secret  inviolate, 
this  man,  unable  to  keep  the  secret  lie  had  imposed,  to  the  next  person 
he  meets  betrays  both  himself  and  me,  and  goes  his  way  to  repeat  the 
same  folly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Payne  sins  rather  by  the  introduction  of 
original  matter  than  by  any  want  of  fidelity  in  rendering  the  words 
of  his  author.  Fortunately,  however,  a  diffuse  style  is  less  in 
demand  now  than  it  was  in  the  last  generation. 

The  translator  has  followed  common  English  usage  in  retaining 
the  name  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  on  his  title-page.  There  is  an 
English  claimant,  Walter  Hilton  by  name,  a  Carthusian  who 
flourished  in  the  fourteenth-fifteenth  century,  and  who,  long 
forgotten,  has  lately  been  recalled  to  recollection  in  the  columns 
of  Notes  and  Queries ;  but  Englishmen  have  less  patriotic  interest 
in  the  debate  than  Frenchmen;  and  besides,  those  who  interest 
themselves  in  such  matters  have  always  Junius  to  fight  over. 
The  only  contribution  which  we  feel  inclined  to  make  to  the 
controversy  is  the  remark  that  one  at  least  of  the  reasons  urged 
against  Thomas,  and  in  favour  of  Gerson — namely,  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  Gallicisms — is  not  of  much  weight.  The  book  is 
written  in  mediaeval  Latin — i.e.  a  form  of  that  Low  Latin  from 
which  French  itself  is  modified — and  if  we  find  “sufferentia”  in 
the  sense  of  French  “  souffrance,”  it  is  interesting  as  evidence  of 
a  stage  in  the  history  of  the  word,  but  can  no  more  be  taken  as 
an  argument  for  the  French  origin  of  the  writer  than  the  use  of 
(say)  the  word  “  misaine  ”  in  the  mouth  of  a  French  sailor  proves 
that  he  was  born  in  England.  Italianisms,  again,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  partisans  of  Gerson  of  Vereelli.  As,  on  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Hirsche  professes  to  have  discovered  abundant  Teutonisms 
and  a  system  of  rhythmical  arrangement  almost  peculiar  to  the 
works  of  Thomas,  Keinpen  may  perhaps  cock  its  beaver  again. 
By  the  way,  last  year  or  this  should  be,  according  to  the  usually 
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received  dates,  the  “quingentenary,”  or  whatever  the  word  is, 
of  Thomas’s  birth.  “  Quae  tibi  i'ama  perit,”  what  a  chance  of 
distinction  the  Kempeners  have  missed !  But,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  author  (or  even  reputed  author) 
of  the  De  Imitatione  Christi  has  escaped  becoming  the  theme  of 
the  Special  Correspondent. 


STRONBUY.* 

THE  author  and  publishers  of  Stronbuy  have  been  wise  in  their 
generation,  bringing  out  the  booh  on  the  eve  of  the  grouse¬ 
shooting  season  and  when  the  heart  of  many  a  tourist  is  setting 
towards  the  Highlands.  And  Stronbuy  may  be  recommended  to 
tourists  and  sportsmen,  though  the  hanks  of  Highland  yarn  are 
somewhat  tangled.  The  author  has  crowded  his  pages  with  a 
great  variety  of  characters,  so  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  he 
should  dispense  even-handed  justice  among  them.  Originals, 
eccentrics,  and  oddities  predominate,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a 
glance  at  the  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  decidedly  clever. 
Incidents  by  flood  and  fell,  comic  or  pathetic,  social,  theological, 
and  political,  there  are  in  abundance  ;  and,  with  many  excellent  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Highland  scenery,  we  are  introduced  to  life  in  the 
Highlands  in  all  its  aspects.  The  heroes  of  what  is  rather  a  string 
of  sketches  than  a  regular  story  are  a  pair  of  clerks  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Office,  who,  according  to  the  time-honoured  conception  of 
these  establishments,  pass  their  easy  working  hours  in  trifling  with 
the  Times.  Mr.  Gunter,  who  professes  to  write  their  experiences, 
and  his  friend,  the  Hon.  Ted  O’Halloran,  are  fortunate  iu  a  High¬ 
land  acquaintance  of  generous  instincts,  and  in  a  pleasant  chief 
who  is  liberal  of  leave  when  propitiated  by  correspondence  and 
boxes  of  game.  As  the  Laird  of  Stronbuy  happens  to  be  going 
abroad,  he  places  his  mountain  seat  at  their  disposal  in  place 
of  letting  it.  To  be  sure,  Stronbuy  might  not  have  com¬ 
manded  a  high  rent,  especially  on  short  notice.  For,  though 
the  shooting  is  fair,  it  is  not  extensive,  and  the  house  is  an  ex¬ 
cessively  modest  residence,  even  for  the  lord  of  a  barren  Highland 
heritage.  It  consisted  only  of  what  is  called,  in  Scottish  phrase, 
“a  but  and  a  ben’' — that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  parlour  at  one 
end,  with  a  double-bedded  room  at  the  other.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  it  was  sufficiently  snug  quarters  for  a  couple  of  active 
Saxon  gentlemen  out  for  a  summer  holiday,  and  they  were  neither 
tempted  to  give  themselves  airs  on  the  strength  of  their  position, 
nor  isolated  from  the  society  about  them  by  an  unlimited  extent 
of  shooting-ground.  On  the  contrary,  hanging,  like  Mahomet’s 
coffin  half-way  between  earth  and  heaven — between  local  aristocrats 
on  the  one  hand  and  tenants  and  tacksmen  on  the  other — 
they  made  friendships  right  and  left  among  both.  Gentlemen  with 
deer  to  stalk,  salmon  to  catch,  and  houses  to  fill  were  glad  to 
welcome  the  agreeable  Englishmen  •,  while  the  Englishmen, 
who  had  few  literary  resources,  were  happy  to  have  their  nearest 
neighbours  at  Stronbuy  dropping  in  without  ceremony  over  a 
social  glass.  These  neighbours  were  fairly  representative  High- 
landmen.  There  were  Ballacbantui,  Toons,  and  the  “  squatter  ” ; 
the  two  former  gentlemen  taking  their  title  from  their  farms ; 
while  the  third,  having  made  some  money  in  the  colonies,  had 
hurried  back  to  the  Highlands  to  live  upon  it  or  to  lose  it. 
Ballachantui  was  big,  boisterous,  and  sententious ;  often  having 
something  to  say  that  wras  worth  hearing,  and  always  emphasizing 
his  speech  with  expressive  action.  Mr.  McGilp  of  Toons,  a 
parish  elder  and  a  formalist,  was  small  and  commonplace,  but 
always  bringing  by  way  of  his  social  contribution  the  latest  gossip 
current  in  the  vicinity.  The  “  squatter,”  being  well  educated,  well 
read,  and  intelligent,  plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  conversations, 
which  the  author  reports  with  considerable  prolixity.  As  to  the 
Factor,  although  dignified  with  that  title,  he  was  in  reality  a 
shepherd  who  had  been  advanced  to  the  post;  he  was  housed  in  a 
cabin  standing  in  a  “  kail-yard,”  and  was  by  no  means  above  carry¬ 
ing  the  game-bags.  One  quality  these  gentlemen  had  in  common 
with  all  the  Highlanders  to  whom  we  are  introduced.  That  was 
their  conviviality.  They  were  invariably  ready  for  a  dram,  and 
could  always  find  some  fair  excuse  for  swallowing  it ;  and  when  they 
closed  round  the  fire  of  an  evening  over  their  toddy-tumblers,  they 
were  willing  enough  to  sit  into  the  small  hours.  The  “  drouthy  ” 
Factor,  in  particular,  never  refused  a  fair  offer;  and  his  excellent 
wife  sympathized  with  her  husband's  amiable  weakness.  “  Ay,” 
said  the  lady,  “  Peter  likes  the  good  dram  and  the  strong  dram. 
I  mind  Stronbuy  himself  getting  a  bottle  of  foreshot  l'or  the 
rheumatisms,  and  he  gave  Peter  a  dram  of  it.  “  Isn’t  that  the 
best  whisky,  you  never  tasted  any  more,  Peter  ?  ’  says  the  laird. 

‘  Deed  is  it,’  says  Peter,  ‘  I  feel  it  to  be  a  kind  of  company  all 
day  wambling  in  my  inside.’  The  laird,  he  laughed  that  loud, 
that  you  would  have  heard  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  burn.” 
Possibly  some  people  may  think  that  the  laird  was  easily  amused, 
but  we  have  quoted  the  little  anecdote  as  illustrating  the  average 
merit  of  those  that  are  scattered  broadcast  over  the  pages.  For  the 
anonymous  author  must  be  what  some  of  his  comic  Celts  would 
have  called  “  a  ferry  jokey  man”;  and  as  he  goes  through  his 
chapters  at  a  handgallop,  he  throws  off’  jokes  to  right  and  left, 
being  by  no  means  over-fastidious  as  to  their  originality.  We  are 
far  from  bearing  him  malice  for  that,  as  his  uproarious  merriment  is 
often  entertaining.  But  we  are  bound  to  remark,  as  conscientious 
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critics,  that  we  have  seldom  met  with  more  shameless  plagiarizing 
from  Joe  Miller.  By  way  of  substantiating  this  assertion,  wa 
quote  a  pair  of  facetiae,  which  are  extracted  from  a  single  page  in 
the  account  of  a  Presbytery  dinner.  One  of  the  jovial  company 
had  compared  the  Scotch  clergy  to  Christy  Gilchrist’s  fleas.  A. 
much-worried  traveller  had  expostulated  with  Mrs.  Gilchrist  on 
the  sufferings  he  had  gone  through  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
“  There’s  no  a  single  flea  in  this  house,”  the  lady  answered  in¬ 
dignantly.  “  Deed  I  pelieve  you,”  says  he,  “  they  are  all  mar¬ 
ried  and  have  large  families.”  The  moderator,  when  asked 
whether  he  knew  the  story,  had  answered  iu  the  negative 
more  politely  than  truthfully.  And  as  it  had  been  received 
with  applause  and  apparently  without  recognition,  another  of 
the  gentlemen  makes  even  a  bolder  venture  for  a  laugh. 
“They’re  telling  me  that’s  a  grand  sermon  you  hev  on  the  pro¬ 
digal,”  remarked  a  venerable  doctor  to  a  conceited  young  brother 
in  the  ministry.  “  Ay,”  said  McRory  ;  “  I’m  told  he  is  ferry  grand 
upon  the  prodigal  whatever ;  he  says  he  wouldn’t  wonder  though 
the  father  kept  that  calf  for  years  waiting  his  return.”  We  com¬ 
plain  the  less,  however,  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  profusion  of 
jokes,  because  they  serve  to  lighten  those  heavier  conversations  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  which  embrace  a  remarkable  range 
of  subjects  in  science,  religion,  and  political  economy.  For  the 
author  aims  at  instruction  as  well  as  amusement,  discussing,  inter 
alia,  the  theories  of  evolution,  the  doctrines  in  dispute  iu  the  schools 
of  the  Scotch  churches,  with  the  arguments  on  the  emigration  that 
has  depopulated  the  western  glens,  and  on  the  system  that  has 
been  converting  sheep-walks  into  deer-forests. 

But,  although  the  heroes  of  Stronbuy  are  generally  addicted  to 
talk,  they  are  pre-eminently  men  of  action.  And  the  author  has 
very  judiciously  abstained  from  expatiating  on  the  topics  that, 
though  they  associate  themselves  naturally  with  the  Highlands  in 
autumn,  have  been  worn  somewhat  threadbare  by  frequent  de¬ 
scriptions.  He  merely  touches  casually,  though  with  suitable 
enthusiasm,  on  long  days  devoted  to  the  grouse,  or  to  the  play 
with  trout,  sea-trout,  and  salmon,  afforded  by  loch  and  river.  He 
goes  at  more  length  into  the  story  of  a  day’s  stalking,  and  he  tells 
it  with  considerable  spirit — if  the  stalker  had  extraordinary  luck 
for  a  novice — and  he  gives  graphic  pictures  of  the  hardly  less  exciting 
sport  that  may  be  enjoyed  on  off-days,  in  favoured  localities,  with 
seal  or  otter.  The  adventure  with  the  seals  is  as  good  a 
specimen  of  his  manner  of  description  as  any  other.  The  sports¬ 
men,  with  the  keepers  in  attendance,  had  walked  down  to  a  grassy 
bank  that  commanded  a  stretch  of  sea-shore  and  the  rocks  that  were 
to  be  the  scene  of  operations.  “  Hold  on,  Sandy  !  is  no  that  one 
o’  them  making  for  the  rock?  Giv’s  the  gleese.  Ay!  there’s 
more  nor  one  yonder.  You'll  see  them  bobbing  apout  like  the 
buoys  that's  on  the  herring-nets.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there’ll 
be  a  good  few  of  them  on  the  rock.”  When  the  unsuspecting 
seals  had  settled  on  the  rocks  for  a  siesta,  two  of  the  men  went  to 
work  at  launching  a  boat,  partly  to  be  ready  in  case  of  need, 
partly  with  the  idea  of  distracting  the  animals’  attention.  Then 
the  sportsmen  crawl  forward  over  the  shingle  and  soft  mud  to  a 
rock  on  the  beach,  facing  the  reef  in  the  water  which  is  the  play¬ 
ground  of  the  seals ;  and  as  everything  is  conspiring  even  more 
decidedly  in  their  favour  than  on  the  deer-stalking  expedition,  they 
have  a  quiet  “pot-shot”  at  a  couple  of  victims.  One  is  killed 
stone-dead  on  the  spot,  the  other  rolls  off  the  rock  and  dis¬ 
appears,  dyeing  deeply  with  his  blood  the  circles  made  by  the 
plunge.  The  Highlanders  shake  their  heads  over  the  chance  of 
recovering  the  body ;  for  seals,  when  mortally  wounded,  sink 
straight  to  the  bottom,  wrhere  they  seem  to  wrap  themselves  up 
in  the  seaweed  by  way  of  shroud.  But  the  enthusiast  who  fired 
the  shot  is  not  to  be  baulked  easily.  lie  has  learned  diving  from 
the  natives  on  the  Australian  coast,  and  is  happily  as  much  at 
home  in  the  water  as  the  seals  themselves.  So  down  he 
goes,  soon  to  come  to  the  surface  again,  where  he  remains 
just  long  enough  to  provide  himself  with  a  rope.  The  dead 
animal  is  dragged  up,  and  the  party  go  home,  exulting  over 
their  booty,  as  they  well  may ;  for  shootiug  and  securing 
a  couple  ot  seals  simultaneously  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
Independently  of  the  shooting,  fishing,  and  visiting,  which 
are  the  normal  features  of  the  friends’  life  in  the  Highlands, 
they  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  excitement.  Their 
round  of  sports  and  gaieties  was  varied  by  a  hotly-contested 
election  and  a  grand  public  funeral.  The  late  member  for  the 
county  had  died  abroad,  and  his  body  had  been  sent  home  to  be 
buried  in  state  on  his  hereditary  domains.  Elections  are  much  the 
same  everywhere  ;  although  there  are  certain  characteristic  traits 
about  them  iu  the  Highlands,  where  voters  are  scattered  over 
leagues  of  wilderness, _  and  have  to  be  fetched  to  the  polls  from 
portentous  distances  in  all  manner  of  conveyances.  But,  if  the 
veracity  of  these  chronicles  of  Stronbuy  may  be  trusted, 
a  great  Highland  funeral  must  be  a  sight  worth  seeing; 
and  its  humours,  are  set  forth  in  an  animated  illustration. 
The  procession  is  formed  by  a  string  of  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  lollowed  by  a  mixed  mob  of  pedestrians.  The  piper 
ot  the  departed,  playing  the  lament,  struts  in  advance  of  the 
heaia-c  in  solemn  dignity  and  swelling  tartans;  whilst  a  cart  of 
provisions  brings  up  the  rear,  lest  any  of  the  walking  mourners 
should  be  weary  or  faint  by  the  way.  But  there  is  one  person 
who  claims  precedence  even  of  the  piper,  and  he  is  a  mute,  attired 
in  all  the  gloomy  pomp  of  rusty  black,  hat-scarf,  and  weepers.  In 
one  hand  he  bears  a  glass,  in  the  other  a  bottle  of  whisky ;  and 
it  is  his  function  to  request  each  person  he  meets  to  partake  of  the 
spirit  as  a  mark  of  respect.  We  may  be  very  sure  it  is  a  mark  of 
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respect  which  is  punctiliously  paid  by  most  of  the  natives.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  most  various ;  and 
sportsmen  or  tourists  who  are  bound  for  the  North  may  do  woise 
than  include  these  “  hanks”  in  their  baggage. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

R.  RICHARD  GRANT  WHITE’S  England  Without  and 
Within  (i)  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  various  books  which 
have  been  written  by  Englishmen  about  America  as  well  as  by 
Americans  about  England.  We  find,  of  course,  here  and  there 
a  few  absurd  mistakes.  But  they  are  mistakes  ;  they  are  due 
to  Republican  prejudice  and  national  imperfection  of  know¬ 
ledge,  not  to  spite  or  even  to  the  wish  to  be  humorous.  Mr. 
White  was  received  with  that  cordial  hospitality  which  both 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  prompt  to  show  to  one  another.  He 
had  introductions  to  the  best  society  of  the  mother-country ;  to 
see  the  lower  or  lower  middle  class — except  in  railways,  on  the 
roads,  or  on  great  public  occasions — he  had  somewhat  to  go  out  of 
his  way.  The  general  result  of  his  visit  seems  to  be  a  some¬ 
what  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  best  characteristics  of 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  both  those  they  share  with 
and  those  in  which  they  differ  from  his  “own  folk.”  Natur¬ 
ally  he  thinks  that  there  is  more  female  beauty  in  America ; 
but  his  general  estimate  of  Englishwomen,  even  on  that  point, 
will,  we  think,  satisfy  them.  That  in  voice,  in  carriage,  and  in 
what  we  should  call  manners,  they  are  vastly  superior  to  a  very 
large  proportion  of  his  countrywomen  he  sometimes  asserts,  and 
move  often  distinctly  implies.  An  Englishwoman,  he  says,  is  a 
woman  in  soul  as  well  as  body,  in  mind  as  in  person.  Her  voice 
is  almost  always  pleasant,  her  bearing  and  conduct  almost  always 
free  from  the  ostentatious  self-assertion  of  her  Northern  sister; 
Northern,  we  say,  for  Mr.  White  is  a  Yankee,  and  speaks  of 
American  men  and  women  as  if  he  knew  little  of  any  other  type. 
We  cannot  say  that,  in  our  own  opinion,  a  Virginian  gentleman  or 
gentlewoman  is  wanting  in  any  of  the  finest  characteristics  he  ascribes 
to  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  Mr.  White,  a 
thoroughbred  English  gentleman  is  about  the  finest  possible  type 
of  cultivated  humanity.  Physically,  he  maintains,  the  American 
is,  on  the  average,  taller  and  scarcely  less  stalwart,  though  the 
tendency  to  excessive  stoutness  is  very  much  more  rare  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  certain  military  statistics 
which  were  published  shortly  after  the  war  bear  out  this  view. 
But  the  Englishman,  he  says,  whether  soldier  or  civilian,  has  the 
advantage  in  carriage  and  manner.  The  Horse  Guards  may  be  in¬ 
ferior  in  stature  to  many  a  regiment  from  Maine  or  Vermont — 
as  these,  we  know,  were  to  the  Kentuckians — but  the  slouch  and 
slovenliness  of  American  soldiers  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
three-months’  recruit,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  among  English 
civilians  of  the  higher  class.  But  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
England  which  struck  him  most  forcibly — more  forcibly  than  even 
the  universal  bad  dressing  of  the  ladies — was  one  we  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  acknowledged  by  an  American.  England,  he  says, 
is  the  country  of  rights  gar  excellence,  not  of  equal  rights  for  all, 
but  of  rights  whereof  every  man  and  woman  has  his  or  her  share, 
and  which  neither  the  greatest  individual  nor  the  most  powerful 
corporation  can  violate  with  impunity.  In  America,  the  con¬ 
venience,  the  comfort — what  we  should  call  the  plain  obvious 
rights  of  individuals  and  even  of  society  at  large — are  constantly 
trampled  upon.  Manufacturers,  Railway  Companies,  rich  men 
and  rich  corporations,  constantly  inflict  nuisances  upon  their 
neighbours  which  in  England  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  He  ascribes  this  in  great  measure  to  the  resolute  self- 
respect  and  individualism  of  the  English  character,  the  determi¬ 
nation  with  which  each  man  asserts  his  legal  right,  however 
offensive  it  may  seem,  when  it  is  rudely  invaded  ;  while  he  recog¬ 
nizes  frankly  the  willingness  to  waive  rights  when  once  properly 
acknowledged,  without  which  such  self-assertion  would  become 
intolerable  selfishness.  Whether  he  recognizes  that  such  indi¬ 
vidual  self-dependence  and  resolve  is  distinctly  aristocratic,  is  the 
fruit  of  example  set  for  centuries  by  individuals  strong  enough  to 
hold  their  own  against  numbers,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  On  the 
whole  the  book  conveys  what,  we  believe,  is  the  undoubted  truth. 
America  is  a  far  better  country  for  those  who  are  bent  on  wealth 
and  on  physical  comfort  that  they  cannot  easily  attain  at  home.  For 
those  who  have  enough  for  their  wants  England  is  incomparably 
the  pleasanter  country  to  live  in.  With  all  its  magnificent 
distances,  all  its  abundance  of  room,  all  its  glorious  natural  scenery, 
America  is,  as  compared  with  England,  an  ugly  country.  And  in 
American  society  men  are  much  more  constantly  liable  to  have 
their  toes  trodden  upon  by  pushing  and  crowding  neighbours. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Labour  Bureau  (2)  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
subject  of  strikes  and  arbitration  in  American  trade.  Our  readers 
are  probably  aware  that  the  former  have  been  quite  as  rife  in  some 
of  the  principal  American  trades  as  in  any  of  our  own.  The 
crimes  of  the  Sheffield  saw-grinders  fall  short  of  the  atrocities 
committed  not  very  long  ago  by  the  Molly  Maguires  and 
other  bands  of  Irish  and  native  scoundrels  in  the  mining 

(1)  England  Without  and  Within.  By  Richard  Grant  White,  Author 
of  “  Shakespeare’s  Scholar,”  &c.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 

(2)  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour. 
January,  1881.  Boston  :  Rand,  Avery,  &  Co.  London  :  TrUbner  &.  Co. 
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districts  of  Massachusetts.  In  reading  of  these  we  might  sup¬ 
pose  ourselves  to  be  studying  a  page  of  Trades-Unionist  history 
in  England  some  fifty  years  ago,  or  a  chapter  of  current  Irish 
news.  But  in  one  respect  Pennsylvania  was  more  fortunate  than 
either  England  or  Ireland.  She  had  a  Governor  and  a  Legislature 
who  had  old-fashioned  notions  of  duty,  who  had  not  unlearnt  the 
effete  European  monarchical  idea  that  the  first  office  of  rulers  is  to 
govern,  the  first  consideration,  when  once  violence  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  punishment  of  the  violent.  The  Pennsylvanian 
Government  and  Legislature  seem  to  have  been  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  no  concession  should  be  made  to  criminals 
resisting  the  law,  at  least  till  their  crimes  had  been  amply 
punished.  They  fancied  that  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
enforce  the  law  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  law- 
abiding  citizens.  Not  only  did  they  allow  troops  to  fire  when 
they  were  fired  upon,  not  only  did  they  employ  the  most  stringent 
measures  to  protect  property  against  popular  violence,  but  they 
actually  hanged  no  fewer  than  twenty  of  the  leaders.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  thoroughly  successful.  The  Trades-Unionists,  even 
while  they  keep  up  the  practice  of  strikes  and  refuse  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  any  arbitration,  have  foregone  as  completely  as  their 
English  congeners  all  pretensions  to  enforce  obedience  to  their 
commands  by  criminal  threats  or  more  criminal  outrages.  But 
arbitration  has  seldom  found  favour  in  the  States.  Through¬ 
out  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  volume  before  us  we  trace 
the  influence  of  Protection,  we  see  the  fixed  belief  of  the  working 
men  that  they  can  impose  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  a  belief  that 
the  market  price  can  be  regulated  by  the  producer  with  little 
reference  to  the  means  of  the  consumer  and  without  fear  of  effec¬ 
tual  competition. 

Dr.  Mathews’s  essays  (3)  are  not  strikingly  original  or  especially 
interesting.  They  are,  in  short,  as  commonplace  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  author  of  such  manuals  of  general  conduct  as  the 
writer  has  previously  published.  They  have,  however,  one  merit 
which  did  not  belong  to  his  Getting  On  in  the  World  and  one  or 
two  of  its  companions ;  they  are  generally  readable — if  there  be 
no  more  attractive  matter  at  hand,  and  if  the  reader  be  content, 
as  he  probably  will,  with  one  or  two  essays  at  a  time.  They  contain 
a  good  deal  of  information — not  exactly  curious  and  certainly  not 
especially  well  digested — but  information  which  is  not  so  generally 
diffused  as  is  commonly  supposed;  a  multitude  of  anecdotes  and 
ana  which  everybody  is  supposed  to  know,  but  which  as  matter  of 
fact  most  of  us  have  either  never  known  or  naturally  forgotten, 
and  which  no  doubt  Dr.  Mathews’s  readers  will  forget  again, 
but  which,  if  not  exactly  worth  remembering,  are  interesting 
enough  for  the  moment. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  Harriet  Mackenzie’s  work  on  Switzerland  (4)  is 
not  what  its  title-page  will  probably  suggest.  Its  cover,  however, 
warns  the  reader  to  expect  neither  guide-book  nor  description,  but 
a  contribution  to  Messrs.  Lothrop’s  Library  of  Entertaining  His¬ 
tory.  The  adjective,  perhaps,  is  hardly  in  this  case  deserved;  but 
the  history  of  Switzerland  is  told  in  a  simple  readable  style,  and 
in  language  intelligible  to  the  youngest  readers,  into  whose  hands 
it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Dr.  Beard’s  treatise  on  American  Nervousness  (5)  contains  a 
vast  quantity  of  curious  and  valuable  medical  information — in¬ 
formation  possessing  an  interest,  altogether  outside  of  its  scientific 
aspect,  bearing  on  the  future  of  a  whole  race,  perhaps  even  on  that 
of  civilized  humanity,  and  attractive  to  multitudes  of  readers  whom 
the  distinctly  medical  character  of  the  work  is  not  unlikely  to 
repel.  That  character  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  to  enter  into 
detail.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  that  decline  of  the  native 
American  population  which  has  been  noticed,  and,  we  think, 
statistically  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  and  some 
other  North-Eastern  States,  is,  according  to  the  author,  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  causes  operating  over  the  whole  of  the  North  and  West, 
if  not  equally  in  the  South.  There  are  physical  reasons,  it  would 
seem,  for  that  dread  of  child-bearing  which  has  been  generally 
attributed  to  social  influences,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the 
burden  of  a  numerous  family  falls  so  much  more  heavily  on 
American  than  on  European  women  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  Without  referring  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Dr.  Beard  confirms 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  most  commonly  questioned  of  his 
views,  but  implies  what  would  have  seemed  matter  of  course  to 
most  students  of  physiology,  that  the  supposed  diminution  in  the 
fertility  of  civilized  races  is  due  distinctly  to  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion,  is  not  a  symptom  of  stronger,  more  healthfully  developed 
brain,  but  of  nervous  excitability  and  exhaustion.  Evidently  the 
climate  of  America  has  much  to  do  therewith  ;  particular  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  on  the  dry  and  lofty  plateau  of  Colorado  and 
the  surrounding  territories,  exercising  a  notable  influence  in  this 
respect. 

We  have  on  our  list  two  curious  almanacs,  both  of  a  semi¬ 
political  character,  in  other  respects  contrasting  one  another  as 
widely  as  well  could  be.  The  one  deals  with  perhaps  the 
greatest,  the  other  with  one  of  the  very  smallest,  of  civilized  or 
semi-civilized  States ;  the  one  with  the  most  thriving  and  rising  of 

(3)  Literary  Style  ;  and  other  Essays.  By  W.  Mathews,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  “Getting  On  in  the  World,”  &c.  Chicago:  Griggs  &  Co.  London: 
TrUbner  &  Go.  1881. 

(4)  Lothrop’s  Library  of  Entertaining  History. — Switzerland.  By 
Harriet  1).  S.  Mackenzie.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(5)  American  Nervousness  ;  its  Causes  and  Consequences.  By  George 
M.  Beard,  A.M.,  M.D.  New  Aork :  G.  I\  Rutnam’s  Sons.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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nations,  tlie  other  with  one  that  seems  doomed,  despite  its  excep¬ 
tional  assimilation  of  European  civilization,  slowly  to  decay  and 
die  out.  The  American  Almanac  for  1881  (6)  is  a  sort  of  com¬ 
bination  of  Whitaker's  Almanack,  of  Dod's  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
panion,  and  Martin’s  Statesman's  Year-Book ;  in  every  individual 
point  inferior  to  each,  but  on  the  whole  affording  such  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  American  statistics  and  political  information  as  is  not  to 
be  obtained  in  any  other  volume  of  similar  size.  The  Hawaiian 
Directory  (7)  is  thrice  as  large,  but  is  larded  with  advertisements, 
and  full  of  a  vast  mass  of  detail  interesting  to  no  one  outside  of 
the  little  kingdom  with  which  it  deals,  and,  we  should  think,  to 
very  few  of  its  inhabitants.  All,  however,  that  a  directory  can 
tell  about  so  small  a  community  it  appears  to  tell ;  and  its  earlier 
pages  contain  some  really  valuable  information,  such  as  might 
possibly  make  it  worth  while  to  cut  them  out  and  stitch  them  in 
pamphlet  form  for  convenient  reference.  The  former  almanac 
might,  we  think,  by  certain  omissions,  additions,  and  corrections, 
be  rendered  thoroughly  satisfactory ;  might  do  for  America  all 
that  the  British  Almanac  and  Companion  does  for  a  limited  class 
of  readers  in  this  country,  and  Whitaker's  for  a  very  much  larger 
and  constantly  increasing  clientele. 

The  Emerson  Birthday  Book  (8)  gives  an  extract  from  that 
author’s  works  for  each  day  of  the  year ;  while  on  the  opposite  page 
is  given  a  name  connected  with  each  date,  from  Pindar  to  Watt, 
and  from  Byron  to  Herrick.  A  Lesson  in  Love  (9)  belongs  to  the 
Bound-Robin  Series  of  American  fictions  published  by  Messrs. 
Osgood.  Mr.  McDermott’s  Poems  from  an  Editor's  Table  (10)  are 
sometimes  fantastic,  sometimes  grotesque,  and  now  and  then,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  author  attempts  to  be  funny,  read  like  absolute 
nonsense-verses.  The  Farm  Festivals  (1 1)  of  Will  Oarleton  is  a 
handsome  volume  of  a  much  higher  quality  ;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  even  here  the  merit  of  the  illustrations  does  not  now  and  then 
surpass  that  of  the  text,  which  now  and  then,  also,  carries  Ameri¬ 
can  humour  to  the  point  of  what  to  English  readers  seems  down¬ 
right  absurdity. 

(6)  American  Almanac  and  Treasury  of  Facts  for  the  year  1881. 
Edited  by  A.  K.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
1881. 

(7)  The  Hawaiian  Kingdom  ;  Statistical  and  Commercial  Directory  and 
Tourist's  Guide,  1880-Si.  Written  and  compiled  by  George  Bowser. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(8)  The  Emerson  Birthday  Book.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(9)  Bound-Robin  Series. — A  Lesson  in  Love.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(10)  Poems  from  an  Editor’s  Table.  B3’  H.  F.  McDermott.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 

(xi)  Farm  Festivals.  By  Will  Carleton,  Author  of  “Farm  Ballads,”  &c. 
Illustrated.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

rriHE  victory  of  Kareez-i-Atta  has  been  followed  in  the 
JL  natural  course  of  things  by  the  occupation  of 
Candahar,  and  Ayub  Khan  is  now  master  of  the  city  and 
territory  from  which,  at  the  cost  of  a  great  humiliation  and 
of  much  blood  and  treasure,  he  was  last  year  excluded  by 
England.  The  experiences  of  that  campaign  would  have 
taught  a  pi’ince  possessed  of  much  less  military  capacity 
than  Ayub  has  shown  the  value  of  time,  and,  whatever  his 
ultimate  object  may  be,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  will  pursue  it  without  delay.  Whether  or  no  he  ad¬ 
vances  on  Cabul  will  probably  be  decided  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Ghilzais,  as  to  which  there  is  no  authentic  intel¬ 
ligence  ;  but  that  Southern  as  well  as  Western  Afghanistan 
is  lost  to  the  Ameer  may  be  taken  as  much  for  granted 
as  anything  in  the  kaleidoscopic  regions  of  the  East  can 
be.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  immediate 
necessities  which  this  event  imposes  on  England.  After 
the  conduct  we  have  pursued  to  fight  Ayub  in  the  interest 
of  Abdurrahman  would  be  simply  ridiculous,  and  only  one 
degree  more  out  of  the  question  than  to  fight  Abdurrah¬ 
man  in  the  interest  of  Ayub.  The  great  present  harm  is 
that  the  nominee  of  the  English  Government  is  beaten 
and  the  enemy  of  the  English  Government  triumphant. 
For  the  future  two  things  appear  possible,  either  that 
Abdurrahman  will  willingly  or  unwillingly  give  up  the 
game  altogether  (in  which  case  every  Afghan  and  most 
inhabitants  of  Hindustan  will  regard  Ayub  as  having 
forced  his  way  to  the  throne  in  defiance  of  England),  or  else 
that  a  partition  will  be  effected.  This  partition  means  that 
there  will  always  be  at  least  one  potentate  in  Afghanistan 
eager  for  foreign  help  and  quite  indifferent  to  the  quarter 
from  which  that  foreign  help  comes,  and  that  the  holder 
of  the  northern  provinces  will  be  practically  as  much  a 
Russian  vassal  as  the  Khan  of  Bokhara.  It  is  difficult  to 
■conceive  how  either  of  these  consummations  can  be  wished 
by  any  Englishman  who  is  not  either  totally  ignorant  of 
the  facts  or  blinded  by  prepossessions  in  favour  of  some 
particular  theory. 

The  persistence  with  which  all  Afghan  and  Central 
Asian  affairs  are  looked  at,  either  from  a  party  point  of 
view  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prepossessions  just 
;alluded  to,  is  a  matter  most  profoundly  to  be  regretted. 
The  first  impulse,  for  instance,  of  all  the  Engl;  'h  Govern¬ 
ment  journals  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Kareez-i-Atta 
was  one  of  childish  self-defence.  “  It  does  not  matter  to 

us ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  evacuation  of  Can- 
“  dahar ;  if  it  does  matter  and  has  something  to  do,  it 
“  was  your  fault  for  ever  beginning  an  Afghan  war.” 
There  can  be  few  things  more  lamentable  than  this  way 
of  looking  at  questions  which  involve  grave  national 
interests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
show  that  the  mistake — to  grant  that  it  was  a  mistake — 
of  the  quarrel  with  Shere  Ali  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  present  situation  than  the  original  misconduct  of 
Adam  or  of  Noah.  Reasonable  politicians  have  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  save  immediately  accomplished  facts. 
The  accomplished  facts  in  this  case  are  the  disorganization 
of  Afghanistan,  the  invasion  of  Ayub  last  year,  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  Russia  in  Persia  and  Turkestan,  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Candahar.  To  go  behind  these  may  be  very 
well  worthy  of  a  political  philosopher  or  an  historical 
student,  but  is  altogether  idle  and  absurd  for  a  statesman. 
They  are  the  facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  the  cir- 
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cumstances  under  which  we  have  to  act.  Nor  is  it  possible 
for  all  the  audacity  of  partisanship,  backed  by  all  the 
ignorance  of  Eastern  affairs,  too  common  among  English 
statesmen  and  journalists,  to  deny  the  two  following  pro¬ 
positions  : — First,  that  the  battle  of  Kareez-i-Atta  is  a 
bad  thing  in  itself  for  England,  and  a  worse  thing  in  its  - 
probable  consequences  ;  secondly,  that  but  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Candahar  the  battle  of  Kareez-i-Atta  wofild 
never  have  happened.  The  second  ‘  proposition  even 
ignorance  and  audacity  combined  have  not  ventured  to 
deny ;  the  first  has  been  sufficiently  established  by  the 
remarks  already  made.  No  reasonable  person  advocates 
a  fresh  plunge  at  this  moment  into  Afghan  affairs ;  no  one 
who  is  not  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  courage  can  assert 
that  Afghan  anarchy  and  Russian  advances  together  make 
up  a  combination  favourable  to  the  future  peace  of  India. 

It  is  at  least  satisfactory,  in  the  midst  of  many  things 
that  are  not'  satisfactory' r  at  all,  to  take  note  of  Lord 
Hartington’s  observations  as  to  the  present  state  of 
Central ‘Asian  affairs.  Lord  Hartington  has,  'in'  sorhe 
ways,  disappointed  observers  of  his  political  career,  and 
it  is  by  mo'nieans'  too  certain  that  he  possesses  that  know¬ 
ledge  of  Asiatic  affairs  which  his  position  demands.  But 
he  has  plenty  of  common  sense,  and  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
trustworthy.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  when  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  made  his  famous  and  hopelessly  delusive  statement 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Russia  in  the  Candahar  debate, 
Lord  Hartington  poured  cold  water  on  his  colleague’s 
enthusiastic  imagination,  and  went  as  near  as  politeness 
and  expediency  would  permit  to  repudiating  his  words. 
The  very  frankness  with  which  the  Indian  Secretary  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  first  that  the  Government  did  not  care 
to  hear  or  mean  to  hear  reason  about  Candahar  had  some¬ 
thing  refreshingly  straightforward  about  it.  In  replying 
to  Mr.  Ashmeap  Bartlett  on  Monday  night,  Lord 
Hartington  made  a  statement  which  was  of  some  gravity. 
It  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  how  unlucky  it  i3 
that  public  questions  of  great  importance  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  private  members  who,  excellent  as  may  be 
their  intentions,  fail  somehow  to  convey  to  the  House  a 
sense  of  that  importance.  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett’s  speech 
on  this  occasion,  whatever  its  merits  may  have  been,  con¬ 
tained  a  very  great  deal  of  matter  which  was  well  worth 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  House,  however,  would 
not  attend  to  it,  and  Lord  Hartington’s  task  was  easy.  Had 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  been  the  respondent,  ho  would  probably 
have  confined  himself  to  availing  himself  of  this  want  of 
attention  and  fencing  the  question.  Lord  Hartington, 
however,  while  making  some  fair  personal  and  political 
points,  spoke  with  unexpected  gravity  on  the  recent  and 
threatened  Russian  encroachments  on  Persia  and  Afghan¬ 
istan.  The  out-and-out  asserters  of  the  principle  that 
nothing  which  happens  in  Central  Asia  concerns  Great 
Britain  must  have  been  a  little  disconcerted  at  Lord 
Hartington’s  plain  statement  that  the  Akhal  annexation 
was  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Government ;  that 
the  question  of  the  integrity  of  Persia  is  still  less  indifferent; 
that  an  advance  of  Russia  towards  the  borders  of  Afghan¬ 
istan  “  might  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  good  relations  of 
“  Russia  and  England  ”  ;  and  that  the  whole  subject  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  This,  trans¬ 
lated  out  of  Ministerial  and  party  language,  more  than 
justifies  what  has  been  said  by  the  Jingoes,  the  alarmists, 
the  Mervous  persons,  at  whom  certain  political  partisans 
are  never  tired  of  sneering.  It  would  be,  of  course,  too 
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much  to  expect  that  Lord  Hartington  should  admit  that 
at  least  some  of  the  things  the  gravity  of  which  he  so 
fully  admits  are  the  obvious  and  direct  consequence  of  the 
evacuation  of  Candahar.  It  would  be  still  more  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  he  should  trace  the  new  Afghan  trouble 
to  the  same  source.  Nevertheless,  that  the  evacuation  was 
as  much  the  direct  cause  of  these  events  as  the  battle  of 
Sedan  and  the  siege  of  Metz  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  subsequent  events  of  the  Franco-German  war  is  simply 
certain.  It  was  because  these  results  were  clearly  fore¬ 
seen,  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  evacuation  was 
objected  to  in  these  columns.  It  seems  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  for  some  persons  to  dissociate  the  question  from 
abstract  theories  as  to  the  best  frontier  of  India,  absolutely 
impossible  for  others  to  dissociate  it  from  political  prepos¬ 
sessions  about  the  conduct  of  Lord  Northbrook  or  Lord 
Lytton.  Both  these  proceedings  are  merely  examples  of 
the  apparently  incurable  habit  of  looking  at  anything 
rather  than  the  facts.  Those  who  did  look  at  the  tacts 
can  at  any  rate  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
everything  has  happened  exactly  as  they  predicted. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

IT  is  uncertain  whether  the  English  and  American 
Governments  have  entered  into  any  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  the  murderous  Fenian  plots.  The  object 
would  perhaps  be  more  effectually  attained  by  semi-official 
representations  than  by  formal  exchange  of  despatches. 
The  discovery  of  the  infernal  machines  which  were  landed 
at  Liverpool  a  few  weeks  ago  seems  to  have  produced  a 
considerable  impression  in  the  United  States.  Respectable 
journalists  have  ceased  to  sneer  at  the  supposed  suggestion 
that  the  Federal  or  State  Governments  should  “  do  the 
“  police  work  of  England.”  It  is  not  the  business,  nor  is 
it  within  the  power,  of  the  English  police  to  deal  with 
preparations  for  murder  which  may  be  made  on  American 
soil.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  no  sufficient  legal 
remedy,  for  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  atrocious 
doctrines  of  Nihilists,  Fenians,  and  other  gangs  of  assas¬ 
sins  have  been  openly  professed  or  even  suspected  to  exist. 
It  assuredly  is  or  ought  to  be  a  crime  of  the  greatest  mag¬ 
nitude  to  employ  the  resources  of  mechanical  skill  and 
chemical  knowledge  to  the  production  of  machines  for  the 
express  purpose  of  destroying  persons  who  are  probably  un¬ 
known  to  the  artificer.  The  ruffian  who  lately  boasted  that 
his  accomplices  had  blown  up  in  the  Doterel  an  unoffending 
ship’s  company,  has  since  informed  a  newspaper  writer,  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  converse  with  him,  that  he  would  not 
think  of  causing  an  explosion  in  an  Atlantic  steam-packet 
which  might  have  some  of  his  own  friends  on  board. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  trace  the  con¬ 
signors  or  manufacturers  of  the  clock  machines  seized  at 
Liverpool  have  not  been  successful ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  braggart  statements  of  wretches  who 
profess  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  murderous 
implements  have  any  foundation  in  fact.  The  inspection  at 
the  outports  has  probably  become  more  minute.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  casks  which  contained 
the  machines  to  excite  suspicion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  merchandise  was  entered  by  the  freighter  under  a 
fictitious  name.  The  English  authorities  are  not  entitled 
to  charge  the  American  police  with  inefficiency.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  in  Eugland  to  keep  secrets,  even  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  Newspaper  agents  pay  high  for 
intelligence,  and  some  official  of  the  humbler  class  appears 
always  to  be  open  to  a  bribe.  There  is  something  cynical 
in  the  uniform  readiness  of  editors  to  publish  news,  even 
at  the  risk  of  thwarting  the  national  policy  or  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  discovery  of  crime.  Three  years  ago  a  paper, 
friendly  to  the  Government  of  the  time,  caused  the 
Ministers  the  gravest  embarrassment  by  printing  a  secret 
despatch  which  had  been  stolon  by  an  occasional  clerk 
from  the  Foreign  Office.  In  time  of  war  English  generals 
have  now,  in  addition  to  their  other  arduous  duties,  to 
keep  watch  over  the  Correspondents,  who  are  always  ready 
to  disclose  to  the  enemy  through  the  press  the  most  im¬ 
portant  information.  It  seems  that  the  Government  and 
the  Liverpool  magistrates  were,  with  good  reason,  anxious 
to  keep  the  secret  of  the  importation  of  infernal  machines 
as  long  as  there  was  a  hope  of  discovering  the  guilty 
consignee;  but  by  some  unknown  channel  the  secret  leaked 
out,  and,  as  soon  as  the  W'hole  story  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  all  hope  of  a  discovery  was  at  an  end.  The  Home 


Secretary  was  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  published 
statements  which  had  already  done  all  the  mischief  pos¬ 
sible.  While  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  barrels  were  removed, 
instead  of  being  left  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  to 
await  the  demand  of  the  consignee.  The  inveterate 
sympathizers  with  revolution,  who  habitually  vindicate  or 
extenuate  the  outrages  of  the  Land  League,  and  who  are 
consistently  anxious  to  exonerate  the  closely  allied  Fenian 
conspirators,  affect  to  believe  that  the  infernal  machines 
were  made  and  sent  for  the  purpose  of  producing  alarm 
rather  than  of  causing  murderous  explosions.  A  less  skil¬ 
fully  constructed  and  less  costly  engine  would  have  served 
the  purpose.  It  is  true  that  a  main  object  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  is  to  create  terror ;  but  one  explosion  would 
frighten  timid  politicians  more  than  a  dozen  abortive 
attempts.  By  violence,  or  the  apprehension  of  violence, 
the  trustees  of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  hope  to  bring  tho 
separation  of  Ireland  from  England  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics.  Their  hopes  will  have  been  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent  declaration  that  a  discussion  on 
^he  concession  of  Home  Rule  was  merely  inopportune. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  American  people,  the 
police  may  be  trusted  to  exercise  reasonable  vigilance  for 
the  prevention  of  shipments  of  explosive  materials.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  autho¬ 
rities  will  interfere  with  the  incendiary  publications  which 
both  aid  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  Land  League 
and  announce  that  the  independence  of  Ireland  will  be 
best  attained  through  the  use  of  dynamite  in  England. . 
A  wholesome  jealousy  of  interference  with  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  is  combined  in  the  United  States 
with  a  national  tendency  to  strong  and  inflated  language. 
Public  speakei’s  who  would  not  w’illingly  be  held  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  literal  meaning  of  all  their  rhetorical  flourishes 
read  even  the  most  violent  language  with  a  tolerance 
which  is  founded  on  a  latent  suspicion  that  it  is  insincere- 
Although  Fenian  exhortations  to  crime  have  again  and 
again  been  followed  by  fresh  outbursts  of  villany,  American 
politicians  are  loth  to  connect  the  result  with  the  cause. 
Some  apologists  for  inaction  remark  with  truth  that  the 
literature  of  assassination  is  not  studied  by  respectable 
citizens,  who,  indeed,  might  read  the  Irish  World  without 
the  smallest  risk  of  their  becoming  accomplices  in  crime- 
The  preachers  of  murder  ought  to  be  restrained,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  they  address  actual  or  potential  mur¬ 
derers.  Although  Fenians  and  Nihilists  would  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  respectable  private  society,  they  are  personally 
regarded  with  a  tolerance  which  seems  to  Englishmen 
strange.  The  would-be  regicide  Hartmann,  whom  Mr. 
Biggar  held  up  as  a  model  to  be  imitated  in  England, . 
seems  to  be  openly  agitating  in  the  United  States. 
O’Donovan  Rossa  announces  that  he  will  wait  on  the 
President  after  his  recovery,  and  that  he  will  appeal  to- 
the  sympathies  of  Congress.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  some 
years  ago  Fenian  delegates  were  formally  received  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  English  Government  has  acquired  a  right  to  protest 
against  unlimited  license  of  publication  by  the  remedy 
which  was  after  the  Orsini  attempt  applied  to  a  defect 
in  the  law.  The  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the  in¬ 
cendiary  Most  proved  that  it  was  legally  possible  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  international  comity  -r 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  compel  the  Americans  to  pro¬ 
vide  security  against  incitements  to  murder.  If  Lord 
Granville  has  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  State  reme¬ 
dial  legislation,  he  must  acquiesce  in  the  refusal  which 
will  probably  be  given.  Further  pressure  would  only 
cause  popular  agitation  ;  and  dislike  to  the  pretensions  of 
England  would  in  some  cases  take  the  form  of  sympathy 
with  the  promoters  of  assassination.  English  Governments- 
have  often  in  not  dissimilar  circumstances  given  offence 
to  Continental  rulers.  A  nation  which  never  attempts  ta 
protect  its  own  highest,  functionaries  from  vituperation 
and  calumny  is  naturally  indisposed  to  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners.  At  the  present  time  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  abstain  from  proceedings  which  might  cause 
a  reaction  against  a  spontaneous  movement  in  the  right, 
direction.  The  crime  of  Guiteau  has  caused  not  only 
general  reprobation  of  political  murder,  but  a  strong  dis¬ 
position  to  trace  the  outrage  to  its  causes.  Although 
Guiteau  is  an  isolated  offender,  and  not  the  agent  of  any 
faction,  a  strong  impression  prevails  that  he  might,  per¬ 
haps,  not  have  ventured  on  his  enterprise  but  for  the 
violent  attacks  which  had  ’been  lately  made  on  the  Presi- 
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dent  by  a  section  of  the  Republican  party.  It  matters 
little  for  the  present  purpose  whether  the  conjecture  is 
well  founded.  The  existence  of  the  suspicion  proves  that 
those  who  share  it  have  learned  to  understand  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  inflammatory  words  and  criminal  acts. 
A  Russian  regicide  could  not  havo  chosen  a  more  inaus¬ 
picious  occasion  for  his  visit  to  the  United  States  than  at 
the  time  when  the  President  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  wounds  inflicted  by  an  American  Hartmann.  The 
distinction  between  Kings  or  Emperors  and  Republican 
Presidents  has  been  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  Guiteau. 
The  universal  indignation  which  was  felt  in  England  on 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime  may  perhaps  strengthen  the 
growing  disposition  in  America  to  discourage  murderous 
conspiracies.  A  continuation  of  the  outrages  perpetrated 
,  and  threatened  would  produce  a  feeling  against  Irish  resi¬ 
dents  in  England  which  might  have  serious  consequences. 
The  mere  habit  of  blustering  about  crimes  of  the  worst 
description  is  in  a  high  degree  demoralizing.  For  the 
distress  and  alarm  which  must  necessarily  be  caused  by 
even  vague  threats  of  assassination,  the  miscreants  of 
the  Fenian  press  and  the  Skirmishing  Fund  have  no 
consideration. 


THE  LAND  BILL. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  were  the  real 
thoughts  of  the  noisy  partisans  who  have  lately  been 
threatening  and  abusing  the  House  of  Lords  as  they  read 
the  debates  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  remarkable  advantage  in  point  of 
business-like  aptitude,  no  less  than  of  intellectual  and  ora¬ 
torical  ability,  which  the  present  House  of  Lords  has  over 
the  present  House  of  Commons  could  hardly  have  been 
better  shown.  In  the  protracted  debates  on  the  Bill  in 
the  Lower  House  a  singular  reluctance  or  a  singular  in¬ 
ability  to  display  anything  like  a  grasp  of  the  measure  has 
prevailed.  On  the  Opposition  side,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Smith, 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  Mr.  Plunket,  fought  the  losing  battle 
with  remai'kable  ability  and  perseverance  ;  but  on  the  side 
of  the  Ministry  there  seemed  to  be  a  mot  d’ordre  that  no 
one  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  say  anything  of  importance. 
Whether  the  principle  was  the  same  as  that  which  pre¬ 
cluded  loyal  subjects  in  old  days  from  unmannerly  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  sovereign’s  pleasure  and  prowess  in  the 
chase,  or  whether  the  silence  resulted  from  that  secret 
dislike  to  the  measure  which,  as  Mr.  Smith  assures  his  con¬ 
stituents,  prevails  as  much  on  one  side  of  the  House  as  on 
the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  the  fight  was  as 
languid  as  it  was  long.  Great  praise  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  conduct  of  it,  praise  which  is  perhaps 
rather  more  generous  than  discriminating.  That  conduct 
brought  to  mind  forcibly  a  rule  of  the  game  of  whist, 
which  will  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  code  of  Messrs.  Clay 
and  Baldwin,  but  which  is  said  to  prevail  in  some  Conti¬ 
nental  regiments.  At  each  deal  the  colonel  names  trumps 
after  looking  at  his  own  hand.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enormous 
and  obedient  majority  gave  him  a  somewhat  similar  ad- 
vantagein  proposing,  dropping,  adding, andaltering  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bill  exactly  as  might  best  suit  his  convenience 
or  his  wishes.  The  energy  which  enabled  a  man  of  his  age, 
burdened  with  much  other  work,  to  go  through  such 
weeks  of  labour,  can  hardly  be  too  much  admired.  But 
conduct  and  generalship  were  hardly  needed.  The 
House  of  Commons  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to 
deal  would  have  passed  the  Koran  or  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  as  a  Land  Bill  if  he  had  bidden  them  to  do  so, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  naturally  took  all  spirit  out 
of  the  unreal  fight. 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  battle  in  the  Lords  was 
equally,  if  not  still  more,  unreal,  and  that  the  brilliant 
speeches  of  Lords  Salisbury,  Lansdowne,  Cairns,  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  were  mere  beatings  of  the  air — elaborate 
arguments  for  rejection,  winding  up  with  a  lame  and  im¬ 
potent  conclusion  of  acceptance.  That  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Peers 
are  statesmen,  if  their  critics  are  not,  and  they  have  to  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences  of  their  action.  The  proved  un¬ 
willingness  or  incapacity  of  the  Government  to  deal  with 
Irish  anarchy  throws  a  frightful  responsibility  on  those 
who  give  them  the  occasion  of  once  moi’e  displaying  that 
unwillingness  or  that  incapacity.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Peers  not  to  shrink  even  from  that  responsibility,  if 
there  were  the  slightest  chance  of  mending  matters. 


There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  that  chance.  The  state  of 
terror  in  which  the  Whig  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  are  held  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  and  the  general 
attitude  of  the  country  toward  the  Bill  is  one  of  sullen  and 
unfriendly  acquiescence.  The  commonplaces  of  dema¬ 
gogues  have  such  a  mischievous  charm  in  them,  that,  in 
case  of  a  general  election  being  held  to  decide  between 
the  Lords  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  unintelligent  resentment  at  the  interference  of  the 
Peers  might  not  confirm  the  tottering  allegiance  of  the 
majority  of  the  constituencies  to  the  present  Premier. 
The  possibility  of  a  dangerous  agitation  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Ireland  is  therefore  involved,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  the  q>roof  that  there  are  persons  of  the 
highest  position  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  such 
agitation  is  recent  and  unmistakable.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  nothing  to  do  but  to  shorten  sail  and  wait  for 
better  weather.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  unlike 
most  so-called  reforms,  the  Land  Bill  is  in  its  nature  a 
step  backwards,  not  a  step  forwards,  and  as  such  is  re¬ 
trievable.  In  the  very  possible  contingency  of  its  landing 
Ireland  in  a  deadlock  of  litigation,  rack-rent,  and  eco¬ 
nomical  entanglement,  a  return  to  the  Saturnian  principles 
of  free  contract  and  common  sense  may  be  as  ardently 
desired  by  the  next  generation  of  tenants  as  a  departure 
from  those  principles  is  desired  by  the  present.  Every 
successive  change  in  social  and  commercial  relationships 
which  has  ever  been  permanent  has  been  in  one  direction, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
will  be  any  more  able  to  mop  back  the  ocean  than  any  one 
of  his  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  attempt. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom 
which  has  already  furnished  a  clear  and  exhaustive  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  measure  as  it  stands  will  leave  it  to  work  weal 
or  woe  unhampered  and  unmutilated.  All  that  needs  to 
be  done  is  to  redress  the  most  obvious  and  definite 
injustices  and  inexpediencies.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
the  cynical  length  of  advocating  the  retention  of  the 
worst  parts  of  the  Bill  in  order  that  it  may  do  as  much 
harm  as  possible.  Some  amendments  are  not  merely 
legitimate  but  necessary.  The  propositions  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  of  Lord  Cairns,  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and,  in 
a  somewhat  less  degree,  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  show  a  com¬ 
plete  comprehension  of  the  situation,  and  would  go  far 
towards  making  the  measure  an  economical  experiment 
rather  than  a  simple  carrying  out  of  the  motto  “  Stand 
“  and  deliver.”  Lord  Cairns’s  amendments,  in  particular, 
show  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Irish  land-holding 
which  is  not  denied  even  by  the  most  hostile  critics,  and 
which  in  the  Lower  House  was  notoriously  not  possessed 
by  a  single  influential  member  on  the  Government  side. 
Lord  Salisbury’s  deal  rather  with  such  defects  as  are 
obvious  on  the  face  of  the  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Argyll’s 

are  the  most  drastic  of  all  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not 

superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  Opposition  cannot 

be  fairly  charged  with  any  difficulty  that  may  arise 
from  them.  But  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  improved 
form  of  Mr.  Heneage’s  proposal,  and  of  the  proposal 
for  protecting  those  landlords  who  have  bought  up 

the  tenant-right ;  Lord  Cairns’s  check  on  collusory 
sale ;  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  removal  of  the  present 
limitation  on  the  landlord’s  right  to  go  into  court — a  limi¬ 
tation  as  contrary  to  public  policy  as  to  justice — are  all  of 
the  class  of  amendments  which  the  Lords  may  justly  insist 
on.  Hardly  as  much  can  be  said  of  the  omission  of  the 
words  specifying  the  two  interests  in  Clause  7,  for  these 
words,  objectionable  as  they  are,  are  of  the  essence  of  the 
Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Opposition  were  wise  in 
refusing  to  introduce  the  comparatively  unimportant, 
and  probably  vexatious,  restriction  for  which  Lord  Edmund 
Fitzmaukice  had  stood  sponsor  in  the  Lower  House. 
There  are  some  minor  points,  moreover,  in  which  the 
known  business  ability  of  the  Upper  House  may  fairly 
set  straight  things  left  crooked  and  tangled  by  the 
complication  of  amendments  of  insertion  and  omission 
which  takes  place  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  there  is  room  for  such  improvement  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  is  evident  from  the  numerous 
amendments  which  stand  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal.  But  it  seems  of  vital  importance  that 
the  alterations  made  should  be  kept  down  as  much 
as  possible.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  it  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  measure,  and  not  its  details,  which  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  and  dangerous.  If  it  is  necessary,  as  it 
certainly  is  necessary,  in  the  public  interest  to  swallow 
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the  camel  of  the  three  F’s,  it  is  idle  to  strain  at  gnats  in 
the  shape  of  years  and  pounds,  rights  of  turbary,  and 
rights  of  digging  for  minerals.  In  the  same  way  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  hands  of  the  Court  should  be  left  as  free 
as  possible.  No  conditions  which  can  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill  as  it  stands  will  prevent  the  Commissioners,  if  they 
are  prejudiced,  from  giving  effect  to  their  prejudice,  and 
none  are  necessary  if  they  are  not  so  prejudiced.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  be  impossible  to  define  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  wise  and  unwise  amendments  better  than 
was  done  by  Lord  Cairns  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  speech.  This  is  not  a  case  where  it  is  wise  to 
ask  for  more  than  the  asker  is  prepared  to  take.  The 
amendments  which  the  Lords  determine  on  introducing 
should  be  few,  should  be  clear,  should  manifestly  not 
run  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  should 
be  such  as  are  obviously  required  by  the  plainest  reasons 
of  justice  and  expediency.  That  there  is  room  for  amend¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  is  certain,  and  the  Peers  will  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  opinion  in  proposing  them.  Most  of 
the  alterations  which  have  hitherto  been  carried  seem 
to  keep  this  principle  in  view  very  fairly.  But  to 
“  potter  ”  with  the  Bill  is  in  every  way  undesirable.  The 
sooner  it  is  allowed  to  go  its  way,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
it  is  allowed  to  do  its  work,  the  greater  will  be  the  chance 
of  the  people  of  England  opening  their  eyes  to  its  real 
meaning.  Nor  should  the  renewed  agitation  in  Ireland  be 
left  out  of  the  question.  “  The  Moors  have  heaven  and 
“  me,”  says  Almanzor.  The  Peers  have  the  laws  of  the 
universe  and  Mr.  Parnell.  At  present  the  member  for 
Cork  is  playing  their  game  vigorously ;  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  they  by  any  mistake  should  play  his. 


EUROPEAN  COMBINATIONS. 

XPERIENCED  observers  of  political  affairs  pay  little 
attention  to  rumours  of  constantly  shifting  combina¬ 
tions  supposed  to  be  arranged  among  the  Great  Powers. 
When  at  long  intervals  alliances  are  made  for  purposes  of 
aggression  or  defence,  positive  compacts  sometimes  modify 
the  policy  which  would  be  in  any  case  pursued ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  the  safest  course  to  assume  that  every 
Government  will  be  guided  by  considerations  of  its  own 
special  interest.  Apparently  authoritative  statements 
which  contravene  the  general  rule  almost  always  prove  to 
be  erroneous.  A  few  months  ago  the  determination  of 
Greece  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey  for  the  frontier  defined 
by  the  Berlin  Conference  was  affirmed  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  mass  of  respectable  testimony ;  but  the  sceptics  who 
declined  to  believe  that  so  gross  an  act  of  folly  would  be 
perpetrated  found  their  calculations  justified  by  the  result. 
The  same  test  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the 
diplomatic  activity  of  more  important  States.  Govern¬ 
ments  which  have  for  the  time  nothing  to  gain  by  an 
adventurous  policy  are  not  likely  to  entangle  themselves 
in  alliances  for  facilitating  aggression.  The  League  of  the 
three  Emperors  which  was  at  one  time  actually  established 
was  accepted  by  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  understanding  between  Russia  and  Prance  which  might 
have  become  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  years,  the  League  was  tacitly  dissolved,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dynastic  intimacy  which  united  the 
Courts  of  Berlin  and  Petersburg.  When  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff  seemed  disposed  to  resent  the  secession  of  Germany 
from  the  League,  Prince  Bismarck  at  once  formed  a  more 
natural,  and  apparently  a  more  permanent,  alliance  with 
the  Austrian  Government.  Theclose  union  of  the  two  central 
Empires  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  peace  of  Europe  ; 
and  consequently  any  change  in  the  present  arrangement 
would  cause  general  uneasiness.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  allies  will  voluntarily  engage  in  a  war  of 
conquest.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  no  other  combina¬ 
tion  among  Continental  States  would  be  deemed  equally 
innocuous. 

Alarmists,  if  the  name  may  be  applied  to  habitual 
prophets  of  evil  who  are  not  always  mistaken,  have  lately 
discovered  or  suspected  a  meditated  adhesion  to  the 
alliance  of  Austria  and  Germany  on  the  part  of  Prance. 
Such  a  combination  would  undoubtedly  justify  the  anxiety 
which  a  belief  in  the  rumour  wqpld  create.  At  present 
the  story  rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence;  and  it  is  in  itself 
highly  improbable.  The  origin  of  the  report  may  probably 
be  traced  to  the  approval  or  indifference  with  which 
Prince  Bismarck  is  known  to  have  regarded  the  Prench 


attack  upon  Tunis.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  a  mistake 
to  have  felt  complacent  satisfaction  at  the  engagement  of 
French  forces  in  a  remote  enterprise  which  threatens  no 
German  or  Austrian  interest.  To  other  politicians  the 
temporary  withdrawal  from  adventurous  undertakings  of 
the  Power  which  has  for  centuries  been  the  most  turbulent 
in  Europe  had  seemed  a  ground  for  unqualified  satis¬ 
faction.  That  French  vanity  should  once  more  have  been 
aroused  by  a  trivial  conquest  is  not  an  insignificant  fact; 
nor  can  the  wisest  statesman  foresee  the  results  of  the 
complications  in  which  the  French  Government  is  already 
involved.  In  the  first  instance,  England,  Italy,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  Spain,  have  been  the  only  adverse  critics  of  the 
policy  which  M.  St.-Hilaire  has  alternately  disavowed 
and  defended.  It  is  not  Prince  Bismarck’s  habit  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  quixotic  generosity  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  other  States.  A  coldness  between  France  on 
one  side  and  England  or  Italy  on  the  other  would  perhaps 
not  be  unwelcome  to  the  German  Government.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  French  Ministry  would  begin  to  extend 
the  national  territory  in  Africa,  if  it  had  any  immediate 
purpose  of  attempting  •  the  recovery  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  There  is  a  wide  interval  between  acquiescence 
in  the  African  aggrandizement  of  France,  and  complicity 
in  projects  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 

A  newspaper  Correspondent  has  lately  taken  the  simplest 
method  of  gratifying  public  curiosity  by  seeking  interviews- 
with  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  M.  Gambetta,  and  asking  them, 
whether  a  tripartite  alliance  has  been  formed  or  contem¬ 
plated.  Statesmen  in  modern  times  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  surprise  at  such  inquiries  ;  but  they  exercise- 
their  diplomatic  skill  in  giving  as  little  information  as 
possible,  except  when  publicity  serves  their  own  purpose. 
The  interview  with  Prince  Hohenlohe  led  to  the  important, 
statement  that  such  an  arrangement  was  possible,  but 
that,  if  it  had  been  made,  it  was  still  a  secret.  An  in¬ 
definite  answer  was  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  an  im¬ 
pertinent  question.  M.  Gambetta  was  so  far  more  com¬ 
municative  that  he  repudiated  any  knowledge  of  the 
ruptured  compact ;  but  he  was  not  less  mysterious  than 
the  German  Ambassador  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  the 
probability  of  an  alliance.  Even  his  disclaimer  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  was  qualified  by  the  statement  that  he 
seldom  saw  the  Foreign  Minister,  though  he  admitted 
that  the  alleged  transaction  could  scarcely  have  occurred 
without  being  brought  under  his  notice.  The  journal 
which  represents  his  opinions  has  since  made  a  violent  and 
scornful  attack  on  M.  Barth£lemy  St.-Hilaire.  Some  of 
M.  Gambetta’s  further  remarks  were  not  uninstructive, 
though  they  contained  no  special  information.  An  alliance, 
as  he  justly  remarked,  would  only  be  made  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  some  policy  in  which  the  three  Powers  were  jointly 
interested.  A  chronic  or  permanent  alliance  by  which  the- 
independence  of  French  policy  would  be  limited  seemed  to- 
M.  Gambetta  neither  desirable  nor  probable.  The  sound 
distinction  which  he  draws  would  account  for  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  which  the  rumour  has  caused  to  those  who  believe  it 
to  be  true.  A  confederacy  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France  will  never  be  formed  for  peaceable  or  defensive 
purposes.  The  conclusion  of  such  an  alliance  would  imply 
a  foregone  determination  to  engage  in  some  aggressive 
undertaking.  On  the  whole,  and  as  a  general  rule,*  M. 
Gambetta  desired  to  retain  for  France  entire  freedom  of 
action,  with  the  contingent  advantage  of  being  ready  to 
profit  by  any  opportunity.  His  further  expression  of  a 
belief  that  international  policy  would  hereafter  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  concert  of  Europe,  seems,  if  it  is  correctly 
reported,  to  be  incompatible  with  his  system  of  political 
independence.  Whenever  the  Great  Powers,  or  some  of 
them,  fall  out  among  themselves,  the  concert  of  Europe, 
which  principally  affects  minor  States,  is  for  the  time 
suspended. 

The  frequent  complaint  of  the  isolation  of  England 
represents,  as  far  as  it  is  well  founded,  the  inevitable 
result  of  well-known  circumstances.  In  the  late  Turkish 
negotiations  all  the  Powers  co-operated  harmoniously 
with  England.  It  is  only  when  questions  of  territorial 
readjustment  in  the  heart  of  the  Continent  occur  that 
the  wishes  of  England  are  likely  to  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  A  Power  which  always  desires  peace  is 
not  a  probable  ally  in  the  prosecution  of  ambitious 
designs,  nor  are  the  comparatively  small  military  resources 
of  England  forgotten  by  potentates  who  dispose  of 
gigantic  armies.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little  surprising 
that  the  Power  which  is  both  most  unwilling:  to  disturb 
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the  peace  and  least  ce-iable  of  engaging  in  wars  of 
conquest  is  treated  with  the  deference  which  English 
Ministers  still  command.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  with 
satisfaction  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  European  peace. 
There  was  fir  more  security  against  war  during  the  forty 
years  which  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  time  the  half-fabulous  Holy  Alliance  was  too 
much  disposed  to  interfere  for  the  suppression  of  popular 
revolutions.  The  French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823,  and 
the  previous  occupation  of  Naples  by  Austrian  troops,  were 
in  themselves  wrongful  acts,  but  they  led  to  no  serious 
distui’bance  of  the  general  peace.  It  was  understood  that 
a  majority  of  the  Great  Powers  would  combine  against  any 
one  of  their  number  who  should  disturb  the  existing  settle¬ 
ment.  In  1840  Lord  Palmerston  effectually  checked  the 
ambitious  projects  of  France  by  uniting  the  other  five 
Powers  in  opposition  to  M.  Thiers’s  Eastern  policy.  The 
place  of  the  old  European  concert  is  inadequately  filled  by 
temporary  combinations  which  are  at  all  times  liable  to  be 
disturbed.  The  tribunal  of  the  Great  Powers  has  not 
ceased  to  exist,  but  its  functions  are  changed,  and  it 
confines  itself  to  such  operations  as  the  settlement  of 
frontiers  between  Turkey  and  Montenegro  or  Greece.  The 
principal  security  against  war  is  now  the  enormous  cost 
in  men  and  money  of  military  operations.  The  masters  of 
colossal  armaments  are  afraid  to  set  them  in  motion. 


EGYPT. 

IR  CHARLES  DILKE,  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  Lord  Bective,  stated  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  had  received  no  application  from  the  Khedive  for 
assistance  in  case  of  a  revolt,  and  that,  so  far  as  was  known 
in  London,  no  such  application  had  been  made  to  the 
French  Government.  That  there  should  have  been  any 
occasion  to  ask  such  a  question  would  seem  extraordi¬ 
nary  to  any  one  who  had  not  followed  the  recent  course 
of  Egyptian  history.  To  those  who  have  followed  it 
nothing  could  seem  more  natural  than  the  question  of 
Lord  Bective.  There  is  some  danger  of  a  revolt  in  Egypt, 
and  if  the  revolt  broke  out,  it  would  be  of  a  kind  which 
it  would  need  aid  from  without  to  suppress.  The 
Egyptian  army  is  in  a  very  disorganized  state ;  and,  if  its 
want  of  organization  went  a  little  further,  it  might  cease 
to  be  organized  at  all,  and  become  a  band  of  disaffected  in¬ 
surgents.  That  an  army  should  get  out  of  hand,  and  be 
ready  to  turn  against  its  nominal  employers  and  chiefs,  is 
a  serious  thing  in  any  country.  But  in  Egypt  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  thing  indeed.  For  in  Egypt  there  is  not 
the  smallest  element  of  resistance  to  a  disaffected  army. 
There  is  the  Khedive,  and  a  few  foreign  Pashas,  and  a 
population  which  would  not  stir  a  finger  to  protect  itself, 
or  its  country,  or  its  Sovereign.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of 
foreign  residents,  all  civilians,  full  of  jealousies  and  sus¬ 
picion  as  regards  each  other,  and  without  any  common 
centre,  tie,  or  principle  of  action.  There  is  nothing  like 
an  army  within  the  army,  a  portion  of  the  military  force 
that  can  be  set  against  the  rest,  faithful  regiments  ready 
to  share  the  fate  of  their  master,  like  the  Russian  regi¬ 
ments  who  saved  the  dynasty  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  Nicholas.  The  Khedive  has  no  Janissaries,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  has  even  a  bodyguard  whom  he  can 
trust.  If  the  army  revolted,  it  would  probably  revolt  in  a 
body,  and  would  do  whatever  its  accepted  chief  or  chiefs 
told  it  to  do.  It  might  in  a  few  days  make  itself 
master  of  the  whole  country  without  a  struggle.  It  only 
consists  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  neither  the  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers  nor  the  officers  have  any  knowledge  of  military 
matters  or  any  experience  of  war.  But  fifteen  thousand  men, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  compose  a  powerful  force  when  no 
one  else  is  armed,  and  it  does  not  require  much  military 
knowledge  to  threaten  or  shoot  down  people  who  do  not 
and  cannot  resist.  A  military  revolt  in  Egypt  would  have 
as  certain  a  prospect  of  success  as  the  instigators  of  such 
a  revolt  could  wish  for,  if  they  had  only  Egypt  itself  to 
think  of.  But  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  head  such 
a  revolt  know  that  they  have  not  only  Egypt  to  think  of. 
Punishment  might  come  from  London  or  Paris  or  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  it  would  come  from  some  quarter  outside 
Egypt,  and  sooner  or  later  they  would  themselves  be  shot, 
and,  therefore,  all  things  considered,  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  revolt. 

But  recent  events  have  shown  that  there  are  at  present 
grave  reasons  for  regarding  the  Egyptian  army  with 


anxiety.  These  reasons  go  back  for  some  distance 
of  time.  The  present  Khedive  has  now  been  just  two 
years  Khedive,  and  he  was  made  Khedive  because 
the  protecting  Powers  got  his  father  deposed,  and  Ismail 
was  deposed  because  he  set  himself  to  shake  off'  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  beginning  of  his  attempt  to  make 
himself  independent  was  his  getting  rid  of  the  Nubar- 
Wilson  Ministry  by  rousing  his  soldiers  against  them. 
The  soldiers  had  something  substantial  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  for  they  had  received  no  pay  for  nearly 
two  years  ;  but  they  would  have  borne  their  hard 
lot  with  the  habitual  submissiveness  of  Orientals,  had 
it  not  occurred  to  Ismail  that  they  might  be  used  to  free 
him  from  a  Minister  who,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  symbol  of 
foreign  supremacy.  It  was  suggested  to  the  soldiers  that 
it  was  Nubar  Pasiia  who  was  keeping  them  out  of  their 
pay,  and  giving  to  foreigners  what  was  due  to  them. 
They  mobbed  this  treacherous  Minister,  and  then  the 
Khedive,  instead  of  upholding  the  man  whom  he  had 
entrusted  with  authority,  coolly  observed  that  the  incident 
showed  that  Nubar  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  that  he,  as  the  father  of  the  country,  could  not 
keep  in  office  a  Minister  whom  the  country  wished  to  see 
dismissed.  A  vivid  sketch  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Dicey’s 
volume  of  the  long-suffering  or  meekness  with  which  the 
protecting  Powers  accepted  this  deliberate  challenge  of 
their  authority.  Scene  after  scene  succeeded,  interesting 
enough,  but  mostly  with  an  interest  of  a  comic  kind.  At 
last  the  Khedive  was  deposed,  and  accepted  his  deposition, 
like  a  lamb.  Even  had  he  wished  to  resist,  he  could  not 
have  relied  on  his  army.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Egyptian  army  that  it  is  never  of  any  use  to  any  one.  It 
had  just  renewed  its  oath  of  fealty  to  him  when  he  was 
deposed,  and  with  perfect  indifference  it  renewed  its 
oath  of  fealty  to  his  successor.  Things  got  better  in 
Egypt,  and  moans  being  found  to  pay  the  army, 
everything  went  on  pleasantly  till  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  when  the  Egyptian  officers  thought  that  they  would 
like  to  improve  their  position,  and  asked  for  the  dismissal 
of  some  Turkish  and  Circassian  officers,  to  whom,  as  they 
alleged,  all  the  best  things  were  given  through  the  favour¬ 
itism  of  the  Court.  Three  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested, 
and  then  the  regiments  with  which  they  were  connected 
marched  to  the  prison  where  these  officer’s  were  confined, 
released  them,  and,  finding  no  one  to  oppose  them,  began 
to  instruct  the  Khedive  as  to  what  he  had  got  to  do  to 
content  them.  They  did  not,  however,  begin  with 
the  Khedive,  but  with  the  French  Consul,  M.  de  Ring,. 
who,  in  a  vein  of  effusive  good-nature  and  lordly  superiority, 
treated  them  as  the  best  of  injured  men,  threw  over  his 
English  colloigue  aud  the  Khedive,  and  told  them  all  the 
great  things  he,  as  representing  their  true  friend  France, 
would  do  or  get  done  for  them.  For  this  monstrous  piece 
of  indiscretion  he  was  subsequently  recalled  by  his  Go¬ 
vernment.  Mr.  Malet,  the  English  Consul-General,  be¬ 
haved  in  these  difficult  circumstances  with  much  firmness 
and  discretion.  He  would  do  nothing  apart  from  tho 
Khedive,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  Khedive  he  got  the 
men  to  make  a  nominal  apology,  and  to  say  that  they 
would  trust  the  Khedive  to  redress  any  grievance  of 
which  they  justly  complained.  But  they  had  tasted 
power,  and  could  not  get  the  taste  out  of  their  mouths. 
Since  then  the  army  has  asked  and  obtained  one  con¬ 
cession  after  another.  It  asked  that  the  Minister  of 
War  should  be  dismissed,  and  he  was  dismissed.  It  asked 
for  higher  pay,  and  got  it.  It  then  asked  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  elect  its  own  officers,  aud  even  this  astonish¬ 
ing  demand,  which  brought  to  an  end  anything  like  dis¬ 
cipline  and  control,  received  a  humble  assent.  It  seems 
to  have  now  taken  into  its  head  that  it  would  like  to  re¬ 
cast  the  Civil  Service,  so  as  to  place  tame  and  unmeritorious 
people  in  a  proper  degree  of  subordination  to  the_  gallant 
defenders  of  their  country.  The  army  is,  in  fact,  within 
a  point  or  two  of  governing  Egypt.  It  has  asked  and  got 
so  much  that  it  sees  no  limit  to  what  it  may  get  further 
by  asking. 

When  an  army  gets  into  this  state  of  anarchy,  there  is 
no  effectual  remedy  except  to  disband  it.  Egypt  has  no 
occasion  for  an  army  at  all.  What  it  wants  is  a  small, 
effective  gendarmerie.  Much  money  would  bo  saved  to 
Egypt,  and  a  source  of  serious  danger  to  the  Khedive  and 
the  country  averted,  if  the  army  altogether  ceased  to  exist; 
and,  as  there  is  probably  not  a  soldier  in  the  army  who 
has  not  been  made  to  serve  by  being  torn  away  by  force 
from  his  village,  the  men  might  be  not  unwilling  to  go 
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to  then’  homes.  But  they  are  very  unlikely  to  go  quietly 
if  they  are  made  to  go  ;  they  will  probably  follow  their 
officers  blindly,  and  the  officers  are  very  much  interested 
in  not  allowing  the  army  to  be  disbanded.  How,  then, 
is  the  disbanding  of  the  army  to  be  begun,  and  still  more 
how  is  it  to  be  finished  ?  An  army  flushed  with  repeated 
triumphs,  and  having  put  the  weakness  of  the  Government 
to  tests  of  increasing  cogency,  is  not  to  be  dispei’sed  unless 
there  is  some  one  to  say  that  it  must  go.  In  Egypt  there 
is  no  one  who  can  say  this.  The  Khedive  cannot  say  it, 
the  Ministers  cannot  say  it,  and  the  English  and  French 
Consuls- General  cannot  say  it.  An  English  or  a  French 
sergeant,  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  men  at  his  back,  could 
say  it,  and  the  Egyptian  army  might  melt  away  in  a  day. 
But  there  is  no  English  or  French  sergeant  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Khedive  and  the  English  and  French  Governments  are 
equally  reluctant  to  allow  these  forerunners  of  foreign 
armies  to  appear.  If  the  Khedive  applied  for  military 
assistance  to  the  protecting  Powers,  he  would  bid  farewell 
to  the  possession  of  that  fraction  of  independence  which  he 
retains,  and  to  those  hopes  of  a  much  larger  measure  of 
independence  which  he  is  known,  or,  at  least,  is  commonly 
believed,  to  cherish.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  French 
Government  would  allow  troops  to  be  sent  by  the  other 
without  insisting  that  troops  of  its  own  should  go  too. 
A  joint  military  occupation  would  lead  to  the  most  serious 
complications,  and  would  strain,  to  a  very  dangerous 
extent,  the  relations,  which  are  already  somewhat  pre¬ 
carious,  between  the  two  Governments.  The  resource  of 
asking  the  Porte  to  intervene  remains  ;  but  it  has 
long  been  a  maxim  of  both  England  and  France  that 
Turkey  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  Egypt.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  the  Turks  out  if  they  once  got  in, 
and  there  would  be  a  constant  rivalry  at  Constantinople 
as  to  which  Power  should  exercise  the  greater  influence  in 
determining  what  the  Turkish  troops  in  Egypt  were  to 
do.  If  there  really  was  a  military  revolt  in  Egypt,  the 
protecting  Powers  would  probably  find  they  had  no  choice, 
and  must  put  it  down.  It  is  the  perception  that  this  must 
be  the  end  of  a  revolt  that  for  the  present  averts  it.  But 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  Powers  would  interfere,  and 
the  still  greater  reluctance  with  which  the  Khedive  would 
see  their  interference,  prevents  any  precautions  against  a 
revolt  being  taken,  and  has  prompted  the  acquiescence  of 
all  parties  in  concessions  being  made  to  the  army,  which, 
if  followed  by  the  still  greater  and  more  dangerous  con¬ 
cessions  which  are  demanded,  or  are  sure  to  be  demanded, 
must  end  in  a  revolt  or  in  Egypt  being  subjected  to  a 
'military  despotism  of  a  very  vulgar  and  pernicious  type. 


LORD  SHERBROOKE  ON  BANKRUPTCY  LAW. 

ORD  SHERBROOKE  has  never  been  wanting  in 
the  courage  which  leads  men  to  attack  conventional 
ideas ;  and  now  that  he  is  untrammelled  by  the  thought 
either  of  office  or  constituents,  this  virtue  has  the  freer 
course.  The  shield  which  he  has  last  struck  is  Bankruptcy 
Law — bankruptcy  law  with  no  definite  article  prefixed  to 
it  and  no  limitation  to  this  system  or  that,  but  bankruptcy 
law  in  the  abstract.  Lord  Sherbrooke  cares  nothing 
about  refined  distinctions  between  one  bankruptcy  law 
and  another.  They  are  all  bad.  Each  in  turn  has  had  its 
special  vices,  but  not  one  of  them  has  developed  any 
special  virtue.  The  law  which  existed  down  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  reign  was  illogically  hard  upon 
men  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts.  It  made  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  favour  of  traders,  and  thus  created  the  system 
which  has  since  attained  such  tremendous  proportions,  but 
it  rigidly  shut  out  every  one  else  from  this  solitary  harbour 
of  refuge.  This  distinction  has  long  disappeared.  To  be 
made  a  bankrupt  is  now  the  right,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  of  every  subject  of  the  Queen.  Unfortunately  the 
extensionof  this  right,  whatever  it  may  have  donefor  debtors, 
has  done  nothing  at  all  for  creditors.  Two  plans  for  dis¬ 
tributing  the  bankrupt’s  estate  have  been  tried  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  neither  has  answered  the  end  which  its 
framers  had  in  view.  In  the  first  instance  the  property 
was  handed  over  to  officials.  “  The  army  of  bankruptcy,” 
says  Lord  Sherbrooke,  “  was  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
“  the  very  model  of  a  perfect  and  well-ordered  depart- 
“  ment.”  Its  single  fault  was  one  that  “  in  no  degree 
“  injured  the  symmetry  of  this  splendid  system.”  It  was 
merely  that  “  a  great  deal  of  money  went  into  it,  but  very 
“  little  came  out.”  At  length  the  creditors  grew  disgusted 


with  the  poverty  of  the  result,  while  the  Government  of 
the  day  were  shocked  at  the  dishonesty  of  the  method 
employed  to  attain  it.  The  bankrupt’s  estate  was  now 
handed  over  to  the  very  persons  who  had  most  interest 
in  making  it  yield  the  largest  possible  dividend.  “  It 
“  seemed  as  if  the  riddle  had  been  at  last  read,  and  the 
“  working  of  a  bankrupt  estate  was  about  to  take  its  placo 
“  among  the  exact  sciences.”  The  fault  of  this  reasoning 
was  that  it  treated  the  creditor  as  a  man  moved  by  only 
one  set  of  considerations.  It  is  true  that  he  wants  to 
save  as  much  as  he  can  from  the  wreck,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  he  does  not  care  to  spend  much  time 
over  a  process  which  must  at  best  be  uncertain.  More 
than  this,  he  is  a  little  ashamed  at  his  own  want  of 
judgment  in  trusting  a  man  who  has  failed.  “  He 
“  does  not  like  to  pose  as  an  unsuccessful  man,  still 
“  less  as  a  man  who  has  been  taken  in,”  and  the  effect 
of  his  dislike  is  that  he  puts  the  whole  business  from  him, 
and  leaves  the  bankrupt’s  estate  to  be  appropriated  by  any 
one  who  will  relieve  him  of  the  trouble  of  getting  it  in 
and  distributing  it.  The  person  most  willing  to  bear  this 
burden  is  usually  the  dishonest  trader — acting  of  course 
by  an  agent.  “  The  bankrupt  flourishes,  and  the  creditor 
“  loses  his  dividend,  under  the  influence  of  a  false  psvcho- 
“  logy.” 

The  Government  now  seek  to  revive  the  system  under 
which  the  bankrupt’s  estate  was  dealt  with  by  a  court. 
Lord  Sheebrooke  makes  some  passing  criticisms  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Bill,  but  he  naturally  feels  but  a 
languid  contempt  for  a  measure  which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  has  no  right  to  exist.  He  has,  indeed,  a  short  way 
of  dealing  with  bankruptcy,  but  it  is  not  one  that  can  be 
called  a  bankruptcy  law,  except  in  so  far  as  that  name  can 
be  given  to  a  statute  which  would  simply  repeal  all 
previous  statutes  and  set  up  nothing  in  their  place.  Lord 
Sherbrooke’s  doctrine  is  that  in  bankruptcies  the  creditors 
are  just  as  much  in  fault  as  the  debtors.  The  debt  could 
never  have  been  incurred  unless  -  the  credit  had  been  first 
given.  “As  every  man  is  free  to  keep  his  money  in 
“  his  pocket  if  he  pleases,  in  judging  of  such  trans- 
“  actions  moral  considerations  ai’e  quite  out  of  place, 
“  and  no  intervention  of  penal  law  is  demanded.” 
When  the  creditor  comes  to  Parliament  with  a  demand 
to  be  avenged  of  his  debtor,  Lord  Sherbrooke  would  have 
him  told  that  it  is  his  own  fault  that  the  relations  of 
debtor  and  creditor  ever  grew  up  between  them.  The 
creditor  was  not  compelled  to  lend  the  debtor  money,  or 
to  trust  him  with  goods.  He  did  so  because  he  thought 
that  the  transaction  would  yield  him  a  profit.  Among  the 
elements  which  entered  into  his  calculations  was,  or  ought 
to  have  been,  the  probability  that  the  debtor  would  repay 
the  money  or  give  him  the  value  of  the  goods.  It  is  as 
much  the  creditor’s  business  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
probability  as  it  is  the  debtor’s  business  to  estimate  the 
chance  that  the  money  or  the  goods  which  he  has  had 
advanced  to  him  can  be  laid  out  at  a  profit.  Lord  Sher¬ 
brooke  declines  to  see  any  difference  between  the  two 
cases,  or  to  recognize  any  right  in  the  creditor  to  recover 
from  the  trader  the  loss  which  his  own  folly  has  brought 
upon  him.  To  make  this  process  legal  is  “  to  punish  the 
“  borrower  because  you  were  so  imprudent  as  to  trust 
“  him.”  Consequently,  he  would  repeal  the  existing 
bankruptcy  law  and  enact  no  new  one.  He  would  shorten 
the  period  within  which  debts  can  be  recovered,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  that  period  he  would  leave  creditors  to 
enforce  payment  on  the  principle  of  first  come  first  served. 

If  a  commercial  code  were  being  drawn  up  for  the  first 
time  there  would  be  something  to  be  said  for  Lord  Sher¬ 
brooke’s  suggestion.  The  surest  way  to  avoid  bad  debts 
is  to  have  no  debts  at  all ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  means 
of  recovering  a  debt  become  fewer,  the  temptations  to 
allow  one  to  be  contracted  will  become  less.  Probably,  if 
there  had  been  no  machinery  provided  for  the  distribution 
of  a  bankrupt’s  estate,  the  great  body  of  creditors  would 
not  have  been  appreciably  poorer.  The  money  has  been 
effectually  disposed  of,  but  very  little  of  it  has  come  into 
the  right  hands.  But  creditors  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  hereditary  conviction  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
law  to  protect  them  against  their  own  want  of  judgment 
in  determining  whom  to  trust  cannot  be  expected,  in  the 
absence  of  conclusive  experience,  to  display  this  sublime 
common  sense.  When  the  failure  of  a  particular  method 
has  been  demonstrated  they  may  be  willing  to  abandon  it ; 
and  not  a  single  voice  has  been  raised  in  defence  of  the 
system  which  the  Government  propose  to  abolish  whenever 
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they  canfinda  spare  Sessionfor  thepurpose.  The  unfitnessof 
the  creditors  to  distribute  a  bankrupt’s  estate  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  ;  on  that  point,  therefore,  they  retain  no  misleading 
hopes.  But,  as  regards  the  unfitness  of  the  Government  for 
the  same  work,  no  such  conclusive  proof  has  been  supplied. 
Why  should  it  be  impossible  for  lawyers  and  officials  to 
administer  a  bankrupt’s  estate  with  as  much  honesty  as 
they  bring  to  bear  upon  an  infant’s  estate  ?  No  one 
accuses  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  eating  up  the  properties 
which  it  has  to  control,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  make  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  less  scrupulous. 
The  failure  of  a  single  experiment  is  not  enough  to  con¬ 
vince  creditors  that  the  end  to  which  that  experiment  was 
directed  is  unattainable.  If  it  is  thought  expedient  in  the 
interests  of  the  commercial  community  to  entrust  the 
ministers  of  justice  with  the  division  of  the  debtor’s 
estate,  there  may  be  some  means  within  our  reach  of 
preventing  these  ministers  from  appropriating  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  property  to  themselves.  If  such  means  exist, 
there  is  a  reason  for  not  abandoning  the  search  for  them, 
of  which  Lord  Sherbrooke  takes  no  notice.  Even  if  the 
system  which  would  abolish  bankruptcy  by  abolishing 
debt  is  abstractedly  the  best,  we  may  still  be  anxious  that 
the  Government  should  not  at  once  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  that  it  cannot  ensure  that  its  ministers  shall  be 
decently  honest.  There  is  another  reason  which  should 
make  us  hesitate  before  taking  Lord  Sherbrooke’s 
advice.  He  argues  as  though  the  one  object 
of  a  bankruptcy  law  were  to  prevent  bad  debts 
from  being  contracted,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  is 
willing  to  go  the  length  of  discouraging  debt  altogether. 
Is  it  to  the  interest  of  a  mercantile  community  that  he 
should  have  his  way  in  this  respect  ?  So  long  as  debt  is 
the  word  employed,  the  answer  to  this  question  may  ap¬ 
pear  extremely  simple.  So  many  commonplaces  have 
been  uttered  as  to  the  benefits  of  ready-money  payments 
that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  get  beyond  their  influence. 
But  what  if  the  word  credit  be  substituted  for  the  word 
debt  ?  Here  we  at  once  come  within  the  range  of  a  set 
of  rival  commonplaces.  If  debt  has  been  the  object  of 
unqualified  blame,  credit  has  been  the  object  of  equally 
unqualified  praise.  Yet  the  two  terms  refer  but  to  one 
transaction.  Credit  cannot  exist  without  debt ;  and  if 
credit  is  the  very  life  of  trade,  debt  has  an  equal  title  to 
he  so  described.  Lord  Sherbrooke  claims  for  his  plan 
the  merit  of  making  trade  safer  and  therefore  more  pro¬ 
fitable.  He  may  not  perhaps  have  given  sufficient  weight 
to  the  fact  that  the  dimensions  of  trade  as  well  as  its 
security  must  be  taken  into  account  when  calculating 
gains. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

HE  Convention  which  has  been  concluded  between 
the  Commission  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  is  apparently  reasonable  ;  but  the  most 
satisfactory  circumstance  in  the  transaction  is  that  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  make  any  kind  of  settlement. 
The  Triumvirate,  if  it  had  not  been  disposed  to  act  in 
good  faith,  might  have  inferred,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  had  been  terminated,  that  the  English 
Government  would  be  disposed  to  abandon  any  of  its 
demands  in  preference  to  the  risk  of  another  rupture.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  English  force  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Transvaal ;  but,  except  for  purely 
defensive  purposes,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  resume  hostilities.  There  was  a  much  better  reason 
for  fighting  at  the  moment  when  the  armistice  was  sud¬ 
denly  announced  than  there  could  be  at  any  later  time ; 
and  the  Boers  might  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
obstinacy  could  expose  them  to  no  worse  danger  than  that 
of  postponing  the  final  evacuation  of  their  territory.  Eor 
these  reasons  the  late  reports  of  dissensions  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Boer  leaders  seemed  not  incredible. 
It  was  said  that  several  articles  of  the  proposed  Convention 
had  been  rejected  by  the  Boers ;  and  a  personal  objection 
raised  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  intervention  and  presence 
of  one  of  the  Dutch  negotiators  seemed  likely  to  create 
serious  difficulty.  The  terms  which  have  been  now  ar¬ 
ranged  fall  far  short  of  the  conditions  which  were  contained 
in  Lord  Kimberley’s  instructions ;  but  it  was  not  desirable 
to  insert  stipulations  which  would  almost  certainly  have 
produced  future  dissension.  If  the  summary  which  has 
been  published  is  accurate,  many  delicate  questions  relating 


to  the  natives  within  and  without  the  Transvaal  must  have 
been  by  common  consent  passed  over  in  silence.  Only  last 
week  Mr.  Gladstone  was  understood  to  state  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  English  Government  would  exercise 
a  protectorate  over  the  Transvaal  natives  through  the 
agency  of  the  Resident.  It  was  at  the  time  pointed  out 
that  such  a  division  of  power  would  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  independence ;  nor,  indeed,  had  Lord  Kimberley 
definitely  suggested  to  the  Commissioners  so  anomalous  a 
scheme.  Mr.  Gladstone  appeal’s  to  have  correctly  antici¬ 
pated  the  mode  in  which  the  Convention  would  deal  with 
the  natives  beyond  the  frontier.  The  whole  controversy 
seems,  in  the  opinion  of  both  parties,  to  have  been  finally 
exhausted,  for  it  was  believed  that  the  territory  of 
the  Transvaal  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Republi¬ 
can  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month. 
It  is  nevertheless  agreed  that  the  Convention  shall  not 
be  valid  until  it  is  ratified  by  the  Crown  and  by  a 
Volksraad  to  be  summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  English 
ratification  will  be  easily  obtained ;  but  grave  complica¬ 
tions  might  arise  if  the  popular  Assembly  were  to  repu¬ 
diate  the  arrangements  of  the  Triumvirate.  The  contingency 
is  happily  the  less  probable  because  the  English  troops  are 
not  to  evacuate  the  territory  before  ratification.  It  is  also 
agreed  that,  if  the  Volksraad  rejects  the  treaty,  the  English 
sovereignty  is  to  revive. 

The  provision  that  all  State  property,  except  munitions 
of  war,  taken  over  at  the  time  of  annexation  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Government  is  probably  not  of 
practical  importance.  The  State  Treasury  at  that  time 
contained  only  a  few  shillings ;  but  there  may  be  a  few 
modest  public  buildings  properly  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  may  at  any  time  be  established.  It  is  less 
easy  to  undei-stand  the  declaration  that  the  English 
Government  will  pay  for  damage  caused  by  the  troops  and 
the  Republic  for  damage  caused  by  the  Boers.  Private 
claims,  confined  to  cases  of  injury,  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
final  award  of  three  persons  named  in  the  Convention ; 
and  indirect  claims,  such  as  those  which  might  be  founded 
on  depreciation  of  the  value  of  property,  are  rightly  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  Boer  Government  is  to  assume  liability  for 
the  debt  to  the  estimated  amount  of  400,000k  It  is  not 
stated  whether,  in  case  of  default,  the  creditors,  who 
will  not  be  gratified  by  the  substitution  of  a  new  secu¬ 
rity,  are  to  be  indemnified  by  the  English  Government. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
Suzerain  with  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal  may  perhaps 
have  referred  to  a  body  called  the  Native  Location 
Commission,  of  which  the  English  Resident  is  to  be  a 
member.  As  the  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  another  representative  of  the  Boers  will 
always  form  the  majority,  the  influence  of  the  Resident 
will  probably  be  nugatory.  Native  location  seems  to 
mean  that  the  natives  may  hold  land,  but  it  is  expressly 
declaimed  that  they  can  only  acquire  a  title  through  the 
Commission.  If  the  Boers  choose  to  exclude  the  natives 
from  the  possession  of  land,  the  protests  of  the  English 
member  of  the  Commission  will  have  but  little  effect,  yet 
it  is  barely  possible  that  the  natives  may  derive  some 
advantage  from  the  advocacy  of  their  claims  by  one  of  the 
Commission.  The  functions  of  the  Resident  are  strangely 
defined  as  corresponding  to  those  of  a  Consul-General. 
As  it  is  of  the  essence  of  consular  authority  that  it  should 
be  exercised  in  a  foreign  dominion,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  powers  of  an  officer  who  will  represent  the  Suzerain 
should  be  compared  to  those  of  a  functionary  whose  duties 
are  confined  to  protection  of  the  interests  of  his  country¬ 
men  under  an  alien  Government.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  objection  is  mainly  theoretical.  After  the  restoration  of 
independence,  it  became  impossible  that  an  English  Resi¬ 
dent  should  possess,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the  political 
authority  which  is  associated  with  the  title  in  the  native 
States  of  India.  One  important  right  is,  nevertheless, 
reserved  to  the  representative  of  the  Suzerain.  In  time  of 
actual  or  apprehended  war  between  the  Suzerain  and  any 
foreign  State  or  native  Power,  the  Resident  will  be  entitled 
to  move  troops  through  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal. 
He  is  also  to  have  exclusive  control  over  external  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  other  articles  of  the  Convention 
that  native  tribes  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  are 
included  among  foreign  communities.  It  is  expressly 
provided  that  the  independence  of  the  Swazies  shall  be 
recognized;  Secocoeni  and  his  followers  are  to  be  liber¬ 
ated  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  their  location  are  to  bo 
defined.  It  was  unnecessary,  or  perhaps  useless,  to  refer  to 
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the  Zulus  ;  hut  they  are  not  unlikely  to  give  trouble.  A 
pretender  to  the  succession  of  Cetewayo  has  raised  a  con¬ 
siderable  force  ;  and  Jorra  Donn  had  asked  the  permission 
of  the  English  authorities  to  resist  his  attempts. 

The  rights  and  property  of  Englishmen  settled  in  the 
Transvaal  are  protected,  as  far  as  verbal  stipulations  form 
a  security.  Those  of  them  who  have  actively  exhibited 
loyalty  to  the  English  Government  will,  if  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  are  observed,  be  guaranteed  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  civil  rights,  including  possession  of  property. 
English-speaking  citizens  of  the  Republic  will  have  no 
technical  claim  on  the  good  offices  of  the  Resident;  but, 
if  they  are  unjustly  treated,  they  will  probably  be  able  by 
his  means  to  communicate  with  their  former  Government, 
on  which  they  have  a  strong  moral  claim.  English  sub¬ 
jects  living  in  the  Transvaal  will  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  Resident  in  his  consular  capacity.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  disputes  will  hereafter  arise  as  to  the 
allegiance  of  Englishmen  whom  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  may  claim  as  citizens.  A  double  or  doubtful  nation¬ 
ality  is,  in  imperfectly  civilized  countries,  not  un- 
frequently  a  convenience.  English  subjects  will  be 
exempt  from  compulsory  military  service,  and  they  are 
•to  bear  no  burdens  beyond  those  which  are  imposed 
on  the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  Boer  Government 
may  perhaps  hereafter  refuse  to  recognize  the  privileges 
•of  permanent  settlers  who  may  desire  to  retain  their  Eng¬ 
lish  allegiance  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  anticipate  complications 
which  can  scarcely  be  anticipated  in  framing  a  diplomatic 
■or  legislative  instrument.  By  a  valuable  article  of  the 
'Convention  it  is  provided  that  no  differential  duties  shall 
be  imposed  on  English  produce.  The  Volksraad  might,  if 
it  thought  fit,  enact  a  protective  tariff ;  but  under  the 
treaty  it  must  accord  to  England  the  privileges  of  the 
most  favoured  nation.  It  is  not  likely  that,  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  Republican  Government  will  impose  duties, 
except  for  purposes  of  revenue.  The  governing  part  of 
the  community  consists  of  rich  freehold  farmers,  who  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  competition  of  foreign  agricultural 
produce  ;  and  they  ®ave  no  disposition  to  engage  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  Any  industrial  enterprise  which  may 
be  attempted  will  probably  be  undertaken  by  adventurers 
from  the  English  colonies,  who  will  exercise  no  political 
power  in  the  Transvaal.  The  guarantees  against  nominal 
or  real  slavery  are,  as  far  as  words  go,  complete  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  a  definite  prohibition  of  all  practices  of  the 
kind  may  be  more  or  less  operative.  No  other  part  of  the 
■Convention  will  have  so  sti’ong  an  interest  for  a  large  and 
respectable  class  iu  England;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
professed  opponents  of  slavery  will  be  but  imperfectly 
satisfied.  The  alleged  kidnapping  of  children,  and  the 
domestic  servitude  which  is  disguised  under  the  name  of 
^apprenticeship,  have  been  long  maintained  in  defiance  of 
domestic  laws  and  of  the  treaty  under  which  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Transvaal  was  recognized.  The  crimes  which 
have  been  committed  may  perhaps  have  been  exaggerated, 
but  the  existence  of  compulsory  servitude  has  been  fully 
proved.  The  Boers  may  perhaps  have  at  last  learned  that 
none  of  their  institutions  or  customs  is  so  likely  to.  cause 
future  infringements  on  their  independence. 


COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

TlpHE  system  of  substituting  competitive  examination 
JL  for  patronage  is  too  firmly  established,  is  too  popular 
with  the  public,  and  too  welcome  to  those  who  without  it 
would  have  to  bear  the  distasteful  burden  of  patronage  to 
permit  any  thought  of  its  being  abandoned.  With  all 
its  drawbacks,  it  may  also  be  said  to  do  more  good  than 
harm  to  the  general  education  of  the  country.  For  the 
most  part  the  conduct  of  the  system  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  sets  itself  to  do  justice,  to  bring  out  what  is  best  in 
the  best  candidates,  and  to  bring  good  sense  to  check  the 
abuses  to  which  the  system  is  always  exposed.  But  the 
system  is  becoming  a  very  far-reaching  one,  and  raises 
questions  which  are  outside  the  particular  mode  in  which 
the  examinations  are  themselves  conducted.  One  of  these 
questions  was  started  on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Gorst  in  a 
discussion  on  the  selection  of  naval  cadets.  The  last 
Government  did  away  with  the  system  of  entrance  by 
competition  which  it  found  in  existence  when  it  entered 
office,  and  had  recourse  to  pure  nomination,  subject  to  the 


nominee  being  able  to  pass  a  test  examination.  The 
object  of  this  change  was  not  to  get  more  patronage,  but 
to  prevent  mere  children  being  subjected  to  the  strain  of 
excessive  and  premature  work.  The  present  Government 
has  returned  to  the  kind  of  competitive  examination  which 
prevailed  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  previously  in  office. 
The  competition  is  not  open,  for  only  those  candidates 
can  try  who  have  received  a  nomination  permitting  them 
to  compete.  For  each  vacancy  three  or  more  little  boys  are 
allowed  to  compete.  The  object  of  the  limitation  is  a  purely 
social  one.  It  is  intended  to  prevent  any  lad  becoming 
a  naval  officer  whose  parents  are  not  in  a  position  to 
have  some  means  of  getting  at  the  First  Lord.  But  this 
opens  so  wide  a  field  that  patronage  properly  so  called  is 
in  abeyance.  An  influential  parent  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  use  his  influence  merely  to  get  his  child  the  right 
of  going  into  an  examination  in  which  he  is  sure  to  be 
beaten.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  patronage  system 
is  also  avoided.  The  patron  is  subject  to  such  extreme 
pressure  from  influential  people  that  he  not  only  fills  up 
vacancies  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  but  is  very  apt 
to  invent  vacancies  in  order  not  to  disappoint  them.  It 
is  to  the  artificial  creation  of  vacancies  in  this  way  in  past 
times  that  the  present  block  of  promotion  in  the  navy  is 
largely  owing.  Under  the  present  system  there  is  no 
pressure  of  this  special  kind.  All  that  the  First  Lord  is 
asked  to  do  is  to  put  a  candidate  on  the  list  for  examina¬ 
tion  when  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  and  he  and  the  candidates  wait  until  a  vacancy 
occurs. 

But,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  competition  is  wide 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  patronage,  it  is  also 
wide  enough  to  carry  with  it  all  the  evils  of  competition 
among  children.  What  these  evils  are  needs  no  explana¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  body  and  mind  of  even  a 
clever  little  boy  to  be  stimulated  by  the  eagerness  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  prize,  and  to  be  taxed  by  the  concentration  of  much 
work  into  a  little  time.  Mr.  Trevelyan  said,  in  reply, 
that  it  was  quite  possible  so  to  conduct  the  examination 
that  a  candidate  shall  not  succeed  by  wffiat  is  generally 
called  cramming.  It  may  or  may  not  be  a  popular  de¬ 
lusion  that  there  is  a  secret  art  possessed  only  by  crammers 
which  enables  them  to  foresee  what  questions  will  be 
asked,  and  to  teach  stupid  boys  exactly  how  to  answer 
them.  Perhaps  after  all  the  house  of  a  crammer 
is  only  a  school  where  there  is  little  or  no  play,  and 
where  individual  attention  is  given  to  each  boy.  But  no 
secret  art,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  remarked,  can  enable  a  little 
boy  to  translate,  with  only  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  a  piece 
of  Latin  which  he  has  never  seen  before.  The  evil  of  the 
competition  of  children  is  not  that  they  are  induced  to 
learn  badly  and  superficially  what  they  ought  to  learn 
well  and  thoroughly,  but  that  they  learn  twice  as  much  as 
they  ought  to  learn  in  a  given  time.  What  is  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  naval  competition  is  that  it  is  only  a  drop  in 
the  ocean  of  general  competition  which  is  going  on,  whatever 
may  be  the  system  of  appointing  naval  cadets.  All 
the  innumerable  scholarships  by  which  little  boys  are 
admitted  to  a  privileged  position  at  a  public  school  are 
stimulants  to  overwork  which  throw  the  tiny  stimulant  of 
naval  competition  into  the  shade.  Every  year  the  number 
of  these  scholarships  increases,  because  a  school  that  has 
no  scholarships  cannot  attract  the  amount  of  clever  little 
boys  which,  for  its  own  well-being  and  repute,  it  desires 
to  have.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  invent  scholarships  ; 
for  it  is  easy,  under  some  faint  disguise,  to  tax  the  stupid 
boys  for  the  sake  of  the  clever  ones.  A  slight  and  unnoticed 
contribution  from  the  many  provides  for  the  few.  Nor  is  it 
easy  for  parents  who  are  indifferent  to  the  money  to 
allow  their  boys,  if  clever,  to  keep  out  of  the  stream  of 
premature  competition.  The  master  of  the  school  for 
little  boys  naturally  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  boys 
who  are  going  in  for  scholarships,  and  who  will  do  him 
credit,  and  the  boy  who  is  not  to  be  sent  in  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  thus  misses  the  best  teaching  that  the  school  can  give 
him.  The  whole  system  of  scholarships  at  public  schools 
for  children,  of  scholarships  at  the  Universities  for  lads, 
and  of  prize  fellowships  for  young  men,  hangs  together, 
and  influences  the  tone  and  chai’acter  of  modern  English 
education  much  more  powerfully  than  the  substitution  of 
competition  for  patronage. 

The  only  question  that  remains  open  is  the  age  up  to 
which  children  shall  be  protected  against  competition. 
If  parents  liked  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
masters  of  private  schools  should  not  generally  institute 
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entrance  scholarships  into  their  admirably  conducted 
homes.  The  parents  of  the  stupid  boys  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  the  money  if  some  little  disguise,  such  as 
that  of  giving  two  eggs  at  breakfast  instead  of  one,  was 
adopted ;  a  child  of  nine  would  win  the  great  Smith 
Scholarship,  while  a  lesser  child  who  had,  perhaps,  been 
prevented  doing  full  justice  to  himself  by  a  sudden  flood  of 
tears  would  occupy  the  tamer  but  still  honourable  position 
of  Proxime  Accessit.  With  what  fond  triumph  would 
a  doting  mother  explain  to  a  lady  friend  that  her 
Johnnie  was  within  a  pockethandkerchief  of  being  the 
Smith  boy  of  his  year.  Fortunately,  early  education  is 
still  to  a  large  extent  under  the  control  of  parents  who 
do  not  need  pecuniary  assistance,  and  who  shrink  from 
seeing  a  promising  boy  blighted  by  early  success.  The 
chiefs  of  the  navy,  at  any  rate,  can  fix  the  age  at  which 
the  children  for  whom  they  are  responsible  shall  compete. 
Mr.  Gokst  wished  that  the  competition  for  the  navy 
should  be  entirely  open;  but  then  he  also  wished  that  the 
age  at  which  the  competition  took  place  should  be 
postponed,  and  that  cadets  should  have  finished  their 
schooling  and  be  ready  to  go  to  sea  when  they  were 
appointed,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  kept  after  their 
appointment  on  board  the  Britannia,  which  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  particular  kind  of  school.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  limited  and  open  competition  for  the  army 
and  navy  is  almost  nominal,  for  as  long  as  the  necessary 
preparation  is  as  expensive  as  it  is  now,  few  poor  men  can 
get  their  sons  in,  and  as  long  as  officers  find  it  difficult 
to  live  on  their  pay,  no  sane  poor  men  would  wish 
to  get  their  sons  in.  As  to  postponing  the  date  of 
entrance,  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  really  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Gorst.  But  he  urged  that  the  system  of  beginning 
the  naval  education  of  cadets  when  they  were  little 
boys  had  always  been  the  English  system.  The  first 
navy  in  the  world  has  always  caught  its  future  officers 
when  they  were  just  out  of  the  nursery.  It  is  a 
standing  belief  in  the  profession  that  it  is  because  the 
officers  were  thus  taken  that  they  have  played  their  part 
so  admirably,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  will  not  take  on  himself 
to  say  that  the  belief  is  unfounded.  He  thinks,  however, 
that  the  schooling  they  receive  might  be  condensed  into  a 
much  smaller  space  of  time  than  is  given  to  it  at  present ; 
that  in  a  year  and  a  half  it  might  be  finished,  and  that 
then  the  boys  might  be  sent  to  sea,  and  allowed  to  forget 
their  books.  From  this  the  transition  to  accepting  them 
when  they  have  done  their  schooling  seems  not  a  very 
difficult  one. 


TIIE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

The  sin  of  the  French  Government  in  taking  the 
electors  by  surprise  has  already  been  forgotten. 
When  an  election  is  only  three  weeks  distant  there  is  no 
time  for  quarrelling  over  any  question  which  is  not  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  affect  the  result.  Even  those  who  have 
said  the  strongest  things  against  Ministers  for  anticipating 
the  contest  by  a  lunar  month  cannot  affect  to  think  the 
act  so  serious  that  the  judgment  of  the  country  must  be 
taken  upon  it.  From  that  point  of  view  it  is  so  much 
surplusage,  and  as  such  it  has  been  promptly  put  aside. 
The  result  has  been  to  leave  the  field  of  controversy  a 
little  barren.  There  is  no  positive  issue  before  the  electors. 
The  Extreme  Left  will  look  for  one  either  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Senate  or  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  ; 
but  there  is  no  chance  that  either  question  will  have  an 
appreciable  share  in  deciding  the  complexion  of  the  next 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  enjoys  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  elected  by  a  very  large  constituency.  It 
is  true  the  process  is  an  indirect  one.  But  the  election 
even  of  a  delegate  has  its  interest  for  those  who  take  part 
in  it ;  and  every  peasant  in  France  would  probably  feel 
that  he  had  lost  a  means  of  making  his  wants  known  if 
there  were  no  longer  a  great  Council  of  the  communes 
in  the  return  of  which  he  might  bear  his  part.  It 
is  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  revision  of 
the  Constitution  which  should  have  for  its  object  the 
abolition  of  the  Second  Chamber,  that  unless  the  process 
is  to  be  effected  by  revolutionary  methods  the  Senate  must 
be  consenting  to  its  own  death.  It  must  vote  for  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Congress  in  which  the  question  is  to  be 
raised.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Senate  is 
possessed  by  any  such  suicidal  tendencies.  Upon  this  pro¬ 
posal,  at  all  events,  the  Conservative  Senators  might  com¬ 


mand  a  substantial  majority.  Nor  is  there  anything  to 
indicate  that  the  country  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  violent 
courses  which  can  alone  make  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  a  constitutional  change.  What¬ 
ever  the  electors  may  think  of  the  institutions  under  which 
they  are  for  the  time  living,  they  have  apparently  no  wish 
to  see  them  violently  upset.  As  regards  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  electors  are  equally  well  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are.  They  have  not  been  in  the  least 
offended  by  the  measures  already  taken  against  the  Church* 
for  they  have  no  love  for  monks,  and  no  objection  to  see 
their  neighbour’s  liberty  restrained.  But  they  seem  equally 
without  any  desire  to  see  the  attack  carried  farther,  and 
they  would  probably  dislike  having  the  alternative  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  of  doing  without  religion  altogether,  and 
paying  for  its  offices  out  of  their  own  pockets.  To  all 
appearance,  therefore,  the  character  which  the  Extreme 
Left  will  try  to  give  the  elections  will  only  bo  affixed  to  it 
in  the  large  towns.  The  party  will  hold  its  own  in  the 
new  Chamber,  but  it  will  not  be  appreciably  strengthened. 

No  doubt  this  conclusion  will  have  to  be  greatly  modified 
if  M.  Gambetta  should  make  either  of  these  questions  his. 
own.  After  the  utmost  possible  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  essential  conservatism  of  the  French  peasantry* 
M.  Gambetta’s  personal  popularity  remains  a  substantial 
fact,  and  his  accession  to  any  party  must  be  an  immense 
temporary  gain  to  it.  M.  Gambetta’s  declaration  in  favour 
of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  or  the  abolition  of  the 
Concordat  would  certainly  secure  the  return  of  a  much 
more  Radical  Chamber  than  the  present  Republic  has  yet 
seen.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  result  would  be 
brought  about  rather  by  omissions  to  vote  than  by  votes.. 
The  electors  who  felt  that  M.  Gambetta  had  disappointed 
them  would  not  support  the  candidates  he  recommended, 
and  they  would  not  have  the  time  in  which  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  support  Opposition  candidates.  They  would 
fall  back,  therefore,  upon  that  constant  weapon  of  French 
political  discontent — abstention.  The  Chamber  would  be 
Radical,  but  it  would  be  a  Chamber  representing  only  a 
minority  of  Frenchmen.  There  is  no  present  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  to  suppose  that  M.  Gambetta  contemplates  any  such 
change  of  policy.  Undoubtedly  the  rejection  of  the  Sc  rutin * 
de  liste  and  the  composure  with  which  the  action  of  the  Senate 
has  been  received  by  the  country  have  placed  him  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  some  difficulty.  He  has,  in  effect,  offered  himself  as 
the  leader  of  the  Moderates ;  the  Moderates  have  refused, 
not  exactly  to  be  led  by  him,  but  to  be  led  by  him  on  his 
own  terms  ;  and  yet  he  cannot  for  ever  remain  poised,  like 
Mahomet’s  coffin,  between  the  Moderate  and  the  Extreme 
Lefts.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  M.  Gambetta 
is  too  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  French  people  are  at 
bottom  anti-revolutionary,  and  that  any  politician  who 
credits  them  with  any  different  sentiment  is  certain,  in  the 
long  run,  to  have  his  mistake  brought  home  to  him,  to  be 
tempted  into  further  identifying  himself  with  the  Radical 
party.  He  will  trim  his  sails  to  the  last  moment  so  as  to 
catch  their  support;  but,  when  the  last  moment  comes,  he 
will  steer  away  on  his  separate  course.  Whether  ho  will 
succeed  in  getting  together  a  working  majority  without  a 
more  positive  declaration  of  policy  than  he  seems  at  all 
anxious  to  put  out  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but,  so  far  as  his 
plans  can  be  divined  from  the  Bejoublique  Frangaise,  he  is 
hopeful  on  this  head.  The  business  of  the  electors,  says 
this  journal,  is  to  create  on  the  21st  of  August  a  Govern¬ 
mental  majority.  They  may  do  this  by  going  backwards 
or  by  going  forwards.  They  may  strengthen  either 
that  section  of  the  Moderate  Left  which  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  Left  Centre  or  that  section 
of  the  Advanced  Left  which  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  Moderate  Left.  Translated  into  practical  lan¬ 
guage  this  is  an  exhortation  to  give  the  preference  to 
candidates  supported  by  the  group  which  calls  itself 
the  Republican  Union.  If  the  electors  follow  this  advice 
M.  Gambetta  will  no  doubt  consent  to  take  office  whenever 
it  is  offered  him,  and  as  soon  as  this  fact  is  understood  it 
will  probably  not  be  long  before  M.  Ferry  is  invited  to 
efface  himself  as  the  pleasanter  alternative  to  being 
effaced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electors  return  a 
Chamber  which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  actual 
Chamber,  it  is  not  easy  to  foretell  the  result.  On  the 
principle  that  like  causes  produce  like  effects  France 
would  bo  delivered  over  for  another  four  years  to  the  same 
succession  of  weak  Ministries  which  she  has  seen  for  the 
past  two  years  and  a  half.  It  seems  scarcely  possible, 
however,  that  M.  Gambetta  would  run  the  risk  of  thus 
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overstaying  his  market,  and  he  might  be  forced  to  formu¬ 
late  a  policy  and  trust  to  its  acceptance  by  the  country  to 
convince  M.  Grew  and  the  Senate  of  the  need  of  a 
dissolution. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  almost  unnoticed  existence 
of  Prince  Napoleon  has  had  an  important  share  in  deter- 
miningM.  Gambetta  to  take  office  whenever  the  Republican 
majority  can  be  brought  into  line.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  he  looked  forward  to  being  Prime 
Minister  or  to  being  President.  In  the  latter  case  he 
would  certainly  have  laboured  for  a  revision  of  the 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  make  the  President 
irresponsible,  and  vest  his  election  in  the  two  Chambers 
sitting  as  a  National  Assembly.  M.  Gambetta  would  hardly 
care  for  the  form  without  the  reality  of  power,  and  a  Pre¬ 
sident  cannot  have  the  reality  of  power  unless  his  claim  to 
call  himself  the  representative  of  the  nation  is  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Legislature.  A  position  similar  to  that  enjoyed 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States  is  one  that  would  have 
many  attractions  for  an  ambitious  Frenchman,  but  if  it  is 
only  to  be  gained  by  direct  popular  election  the  chances 
of  successful  rivalry  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  France  had  now  to  elect  a  Pre¬ 
sident  by  universal  suffrage,  M.  Gambetta  would  be  returned 
either  unopposed  or  by  an  enormous  majority.  But  if 
M.  Gambetta  were  to  fail  in  the  exercise  of  power,  Prince 
Napoleon  might  be  a  formidable  competitor  at  the  next 
Presidential  election.  When  a  nation  has  to  decide  be¬ 
tween  one  man  and  another,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
cross  intrigues  which  give  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  the 
best  arranged  election  of  representatives.  This  at  all  events 
is  the  one  end  which  Prince  Napoleon  thinks  worth  striving 
for.  In  his  letter  to  the  committee  formed  for  keeping  before 
the  electors  the  paramount  importance  of  restoring  to  the 
people  its  inalienable  right  of  appointing  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Senate,  he  declares  that  he  accepts 
the  duty  imposed  on  .the  heir  of  the  Napoleons  by  so 
many  popular  votes — the  duty  of  demanding  that  the 
French  people  shall  elect  their  ruler.  In  the  interests  of 
the  Republic  M.  Gambetta  is  probably  wise  in  declining 
to  make  this  demand  his  own  ;  and  the  only  alternative  to 
doing  so  is  to  call  upon  the  electors  to  make  a  strong 
Ministry  possible. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  FENIANS. 

THE  conviction  of  M'Grath  and  M'Kevitt  for  attempt¬ 
ing  to  blow  up  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall  may  make  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  to  find  agents  for  the  execution  of 
the  Fenian  designs  against  England.  The  members  of  the 
Society  which  has  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  cherishes  a  peculiar  hatred  to  English  public 
buildings,  profess  to  be  altogether  indifferent  to  what  may 
befall  them  in  their  own  persons.  It  is  allowable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  doubt  whether  this  impassive  attitude  will,  in  all 
cases,  be  maintained  in  presence  of  a  possible  sentence  of 
penal  servitude.  Among  the  Russian  Nihilists  the  case  is 
different.  They  seem  really  to  forego  every  chance  of 
escape,  and  to  be  content  to  perish  themselves,  provided 
that  they  can  ensure  that  their  enemies  shall  perish  with 
them.  But  the  Russian  Nihilists  have  had  a  very  different 
measure  of  provocation  dealt  out  to  them.  They  live  in  a 
society  which  is  rich  in  permitted  abuses,  where  criticism  even 
of  the  mildest  kind  has  long  been  prohibited,  and  where  the 
punishments  awarded  are  proportioned  rather  to  the  temper 
of  the  Government  at  the  moment  than  to  any  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  crime.  Here  are  all  the  elements  which  en¬ 
gender  reckless  violence,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is 
present  among  the  American  Fenians.  They  cannot  them¬ 
selves  be  sufferers  under  the  Irish  land  laws,  for  both  the 
principals  and  the  agents  are  ordinarily  residents  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  not  as  yet  been  prosecuted  for 
any  of  the  incitements  to  murder  which  daily  appear  in  their 
newspapers,  and  the  two  men  convicted  at  Liverpool  on 
Tuesday  are  the  first  who  have  tasted  the  useful  severity 
of  the  English  criminal  law.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope 
therefore  that  in  disabusing  M'Gkath  and  MTvevitt  of 
the  notion  that  a  bomb  can  be  placed  against  the  wall  of 
a  public  building  without  any  risk  to  the  amiable 
enthusiast  who  makes  himself  the  instrument  of  his 
country’s  vengeance,  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  and  the  Liver- 
pool  jury  have  done  a  real  public  service.  Unfortunately, 
(the  trial  led  to  no  disclosure  of  the  system  upon  which 


these  miscreants  proceed.  The  case  for  the  prosecution 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  pursuit  of  the  men  who  had  been 
seen  by  a  constable  in  the  act  of  placing  the  bag  which 
contained  the  bomb  against  the  wall  of  the  Town  Hall. 
For  the  purposes  of  conviction  this  was  a  point  of  the 
utmost  moment ;  but  its  importance  was  at  an  end  as  soon 
as  the  conviction  had  been  obtained.  All  that  could  be 
discovered  as  to  the  antecedents  of  the  prisoners  was  that 
they  had  been  living  in  Liverpool  for  two  months,  that 
they  had  made  the  bomb  in  their  lodgings,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  the  agent  of  a  paper  of  O’Donovan  Rossa’s, 
while  the  other  had  occasionally  spoken  of  his  connexion 
with  the  dynamite  propaganda  in  America.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  to  suggest  any  new  precautions  against 
similar  outrages.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  news  of  the 
sentences  passed  on  M‘Grath  and  M‘Kevitt  may  serve  to 
warn  off  imitators,  we  are  no  more  secure  now  than  we 
were  before  they  were  tried. 

The  prospect  is  one  that  becomes  more  unpleasant  the 
more  steadily  it  is  looked  at.  Probably,  indeed,  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  friends  is  not  quite  equal 
to  their  wickedness.  And  this  consideration  suggests  a 
large  percentage  of  failure  to  a  small  percentage  of  success. 
But  even  this  small  percentage  of  success  may  do  us  irre¬ 
parable  injury.  The  destruction  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Hall  or  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  only  a  question 
of  money.  But  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  designs 
of  these  American  Irish  would  be  restrained  by  aesthetic 
and  historic  considerations.  They  would  pull  down  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  or  burn  the  National  Gallery,  and  do  so 
all  the  more  readily  if  they  had  wit  enough  to  realize 
that  the  injury  they  were  inflicting  was  beyond  reparation. 
They  have  not  hitherto  shown  much  skill  in  bringing 
their  machines  into  position,  but  in  this  respect  they  may  be 
learning  wisdom  from  experience.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
safe  to  assume  that  their  blunders  will  be  repeated  as  often 
as  their  crimes.  It  appears,  too,  that  they  are  making 
great  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  machines 
which  they  employ ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  increased  per¬ 
fection  in  this  respect  adds  not  only  to  the  destructive 
force  of  the  instrument,  but  to  the  security  of  the  man 
who  applies  it.  It  is  very  much  easier  and  safer  to  fix  a 
bomb  which  will  explode  by  clockwTork  six  hours  after  it 
is  wound  up  than  to  fix  one  which  at  once  begins  to  smoke 
in  a  way  that  betrays  what  it  is  designed  to  do.  No 
ordinary  amount  of  watchfulness  can  ensure  a  public 
building  against  this  kind  of  attack.  There  must  be  an 
absolute  cordon  drawn  round  it  within  which  no  unknown 
person  is  allowed  to  move  about  except  where  he  can  be 
watched  by  the  police  on  duty.  Even  if  buildings  of 
extraordinary  national  value  can  be  protected  in  this  way, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  ingenuity  of  their 
assailants  would  be  exhausted.  The  destruction  of  human 
beings  is  as  much  an  act  of  warfare  as  the  destruction  of 
so  much  brick  and  mortar ;  and  a  clockwork  bomb,  placed 
over-night  in  a  market,  might  be  set  so  as  to  explode  with 
tremendous  effect  at  the  busiest  moment  of  the  morning. 
The  loss  of  the  Doterel  shows  how  effectively  these  new 
machines  may  be  employed  if  a  member  of  the  Society 
happens  to  be  for  a  short  time  a  seaman  in  the  Queen’s 
service.  He  has  only  to  desert  or  to  get  leave  as  soon  as 
he  has  set  his  clockwork  for  a  certain  hour,  and  the  catas¬ 
trophe  follows  almost  inevitably,  while  he  himself  appa¬ 
rently  incurs  no  danger.  It  does  not  much  matter  whether 
any  alternative  explanation  can  be  suggested  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case.  The  facts  are  quite  consistent  with  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  Fenianism  ;  and,  though  O’Donovan  Rossa  may 
be  lying  when  he  claims  the  deed  as  his  own,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  is  not  speaking  the  truth. 
When  we  read  such  ravings  as  those  extracted  by  the 
Standard  from  O’Donovan  Rossa’s  journal,  it  may  at  first 
seem  idle  to  treat  them  seriously.  The  description  of  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  its  interlarded 
capitals,  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  proceedings  of 
that  famous  society  of  which  Sim  Tappertit  was  president. 
The  slow  rising  of  “one  of  the  Directors — he  holds  an  im- 
“  portant  position  in  a  wholesale  importing  house  in  New 
“  York,”  the  record  in  blood-red  ink  in  the  secret  book,  the 
calling  up  of  the  “  Gladstone  death  motion  ”  at  a  later  meet¬ 
ing,  the  stern  and  determined  looks,  the  deeply  breathed 
“Ay,”  the  low  burning  gas,  are  precisely  the  incidents  which 
Dickens  would  have  borrowed  as  more  humorously  appro¬ 
priate  than  anything  he  could  possibly  have  invented  to  the 
dark  designs  of  his  spindle-shanked  apprentice.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  another  side  to  the  business.  The  actors  in 
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this  scene  may  intellectually  and  morally  be  hardly  higher 
than  unusually  mischievous  monkeys ;  but  science  has 
armed  them  with  extraordinary  powers.  One  of  the 
ghastliest  murders  in  fiction  was  the  work  of  a  manlike 
ape  who  had  accidentally  got  possession  of  a  razor,  and  no 
limit  can  bo  set  to  the  disasters  that  may  conceivably  be 
wrought  by  ape-liko  men  who  have  got  possession  of 
dynamite. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  such  circumstances  as  these  ?  It 
is  proper,  no  doubt,  to  urge  upon  the  United  States 
Government  the  importance  of  making  diligent  search  for 
the  makers  and  exporters  of  these  machines,  and  it  is  so 
completely  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  comply  with 
our  representations  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  result.  But  it  is  equally  proper  and  more  useful  to 
bear  in  mind  how  very  little  any  Government  can  do  to 
prevent  a  crime  which  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
machines,  one  element  in  which  is  in  itself  quite  innocent, 
while  the  other  admits  of  being  conveyed  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  If  dynamite  could  only  be  hidden  in 
cement  barrels,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  search  every 
barrel  before  it  was  put  on  board.  In  that  case,  however, 
it  would  be  easier  still  to  examine  every  barrel  before  it 
was  landed,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  ask  the  United 
States  Government  to  do  the  work  of  our  own  Custom¬ 
house  officials.  But  dynamite  need  not  be  concealed  at 
all.  It  may  be  imported  in  a  thousand  seemingly  harmless 
shapes,  and  have  its  equally  harmless  little  clockwork 
movement  affixed  to  it  after  its  arrival.  It  is  eminently 
an  affair  in  which  wc  must  help  ourselves.  If  the  enemy 
cannot  be  defeated  in  England,  there  is  little  chance  of  his 
being  defeated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  How  he  is  to 
be  defeated  here  is  a  more  difficult  question,  especially  as  the 
method  which  first  suggests  itself  is  one  to  which  English¬ 
men  have  a  great  and  natural  distaste.  It  is  the  men  who 
import  these  machines,  not  the  machines  themselves,  that 
we  must  try  to  get  at,  because  if  these  men  could  once  be 
filled  with  a  sense  of  constant  insecurity,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  less  willing  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Society 
which  sits  at  home  at  ease  in  New  York  while  they  are 
risking  their  liberty,  if  not  their  lives,  in  England.  If  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  suspended  in  the  case  of  all 
persons  suspected  of  being  mixed  up  with  these  dynamite 
enterprises,  the  Government  would  at  least  be  armed  with 
a  power  which  would  be  useful,  because  it  would  be  mys¬ 
terious  and  uncertain. 


COSMIC  EMOTION. 

AMONG  other  reasons  for  not  getting  rid  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  we  do  not  remember  that  Swift  mentions  the  difficulty 
of  providing  a  cheap  substitute.  The  innocent  Freethinkers  and 
fribbles  of  his  time  were  likely  to  he  more  influenced  by  the  fear 
of  losing  a  standing  butt  of  men  of  wit.  But  now  the  various  sets 
of  advanced  people  who  agree  on  only  one  topic — namely,  that 
Christianity  is  played  out— are  in  really  rather  an  affecting  quan¬ 
dary.  They  are  by  no  means  men  of  wit — indeed,  they  all  resemble 
each  other  in  a  singular  lack  of  the  sense  of  humour.  They  are 
extremely  respectable,  their  intentions  are  excellent,  and  they  are 
persuaded  that  a  cheap  substitute  for  Christianity  is  what  adver¬ 
tisements  call  “  a  felt  want.”  It  is  not  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  start  a  new  religion — a  thing  that  has  never  yet  been  done 
without  considerable  discomfort  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  founder.  Yet  cheap  substitutes  are  offered  on  every  side. 
While  these  rarely  seem  satisfactory  to  the  mere  Philistine,  with 
his  blind  and  bigoted  attachment  to  exploded  Dagons,  still  less 
does  each  inexpensive  substitute  command  the  respect  of  the 
friends  of  some  other  mixture.  Possibly  the  inventors  of 
Hedozone  and  of  Zoedone  entertain  no  lofty  opinion  of  the  rival 
liquors,  and  the  patentee  of  the  last  new  thing  in  shoddy  butter 
has  probably  a  settled  conviction  that  oleomargarine  can  never 
really  satisfy  human  yearnings  at  breakfast. 

An  eloquent  paper  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  aptly  illustrates  these  profes¬ 
sional  rivalries.  Mr.  Harrison  is  an  agent  for  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  and  a  friendly  periodical  admits  that  he  despises 
cosmic  emotion  and  pantheism  even  more  than  he  contemns  the 
creed  attributed  to  St.  Athanasius.  We  confess  that  we  know 
but  little  of  cosmic  emotion  considered  as  a  substitute  for  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It.  is  very  difficult  for  a  plain  man  to  keep  up  with  the 
march  of  religious  invention  in  this  prolific  age.  The  new  re¬ 
ligions  succeed  and  do  not  resemble  each  other.  A  few  years’  ago 
we  had  Miss  Cobbe,  determined  to  be  creative  and  constructive, 
determined,  as  Emerson  says,  to  brace  us  with  affirmations,  and 
not  to  leave  us  among  barren  negations.  Miss  Cobbe’s  religion, 
and  that  of  other  creative  and  constructive  geniuses,  was  compared 
by  Mr.  Arnold  to  the  British  College  of  Health,  “which  does 
credit,  perhaps,  to  the  resources  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  disciples, 


but  falls  a  good  deal  short  of  one’s  idea  of  what  a  British  College 
of  Health  ought  to  be.”  In  fact,  the  new  churches  were  merely 
very  tiny  dissenting  chapels,  and  certainly  fell  short  of  a  high  and 
perfect  ideal. 

To  remedy  this  fault,  it  is  probable  that  various  new  religions 
have  been  started,  and  have  waned  away  like  flowers  that  hlusli 
unseen.  We  confess  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Harrison's 
eloquent  and  destructive  criticism,  we  should  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  cosmic  emotions — by  the  way,  a  recent  poet 
spells  cosmic  with  a  Iv,  which  gives  the  thing  more  than  ever  the 
air  of  something  patent  you  might  buy  at  a  speculative  barber’s. 
From  what  Mr.  Harrison  says,  it  is  plain  that  cosmic  emotion  is 
one  of  the  things  that  a  certain  set  of  people  think  it  necessary  to 
“  get.”  In  serious  coloured  circles,  in  America,  the  one  thing 
necessary  is  to  “  get  religion.”  In  Boston,  U.S.,  some  people 
“  get  ”  dynamite ;  others  addict  themselves  to  “  getting  culture.” 
Cosmic  emotion,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  most  readily  got  by 
going  out  on  a  fine  night  and  viewing  the  starry  firmament. 
“  Then,”  says  Mr.  Harrison,  “the  exhausted  spirit  feels  almost  on 
the  threshold  of  immensity,  and  half  believes  that  each  instant  the 
heavens  are  about  to  break  open  to  their  highest,  and  those  human 
eyes  are  about  to  know  the  reality  of  the  Unseen.  Wo  have  all 
known  that  moment,”  adds  Mr.  Harrison,  perhaps  too  sweepingly, 
and  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  “  we  have  lain  down  with  a  delicious 
void  in  our  hearts.”  That  void,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  is  cosmic 
emotion.  But,  as  Mr.  Harrison  observes  with  force  and  truth,  the 
sensation  of  a  delicious  void,  and  all  the  other  sensations  which 
precede  and  accompany  it,  are  not  religious.  “  Is  it  enough  to 
guide  lives,  to  curb  passions,  to  give  light  to  despair,  unconquer¬ 
able  force  to  societies,  nations,  races  I  ”  Plainly  a  void,  how¬ 
ever  delicious,  cannot  do  that,  and  if  only  religions  can 
do  that,  cosmic  emotion  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  reli¬ 
gion.  Here  it  may  be  observed  that,  if  Mr.  Max  Muller’s 
theory  of  the  origin  of  tree  and  river  and  mountain  worship  is 
correct,  these  forms  of  religion  had  their  source  in  cosmic 
emotion.  Early  man  felt  a  sense  of  awe  and  mystery  in  the  view 
of  trees  which  were  ever  so  much  more  high  than  he,  and  lived  ten 
times  as  long.  Rivers  and  hills  impressed  him  in  much  the  same 
way,  so  he  took  to  worshipping  these  phenomena.  If  this  theory 
were  correct  (and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Spencer’s 
theory  is  quite  different),  cosmic  emotionalists  would  be  returning 
to  the  religious  condition  of  the  ancestors  of  the  race. 

Mr.  Harrison  brings  various  arguments  against  the  disciples  of 
the  religion  of  cosmic  emotion.  That  emotion  is  apt,  it  appears, 
to  result  in  a  kind  of  seutimental  optimism,  a  vague  general  belief 
that  “  the  All  ”  is  all  right,  “  a  very  big  thing,”  as  Mr.  Harrison 
reverently  says,  and  a  conviction  that  things  in  general  will 
“  come  round  and  be  all  square,”  as  some  one  says  in  Bleak 
House.  Mr.  Harrison  points  out  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
aspect  of  the  Cosmos  which  gives  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
“  Waste,  ruin,  conflict,  rot  are  about  us  everywhere.”  They 
are,  indeed.  Beauty  and  harmony  do  not  have  it  all  their 
own  way  “  in  those  regions  of  space  where  they  tell  us  suns 
explode  and  disappear,  annihilating  whole  solar  systems  at  once.” 
Thus  “the  All,”  though  distinctly  “  a  big  thing,”  as  Mr.  Harrison 
tells  us,  is  certainly  rather  mixed.  Rot  is  about  us  everywhere. 
And,  even  where  the  world  is  beautiful,  it  owes  that  beauty,  Mr. 
Harrison  says,  chiefly  to  mau.  Poets  have  taught  us  to  enjoy  it. 
Practical  agriculturists,  landscape  gardeners,  and  others  have 
trimmed  and  adorned  it.  “  The  flowers,  the  forests,  the  planta¬ 
tions,  the  meadows,  the  uplands  waving  with  corn  and  poppies, 
are  the  work  of  man.”  Is  all  this  quite  scientifically  correct  ? 
Some  evolutionists  aver  that  the  credit  of  creating  flowers  is  due 
to  birds  or  butterflies  ;  we  are  not  certain  which,  but  we  incline 
to  butterflies.  The  forests,  again,  are  they  the  creation  of  man  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  can  fell  a  tree,  but  can  he  make  one?  Who 
planted  out  Australia?  Certainly  not  the  unconstructive  race 
whom  the  first  European  voyagers  found  there.  The  Alps,  the 
snow,  the  rainbow,  too,  are  beautiful ;  but  we  do  not  understand 
the  sense  in  which  they  can  be  called  the  works  of  man.  Mr. 
Harrison  has  too  dogmatically  got  rid  of  the  old  theory  that 
“  God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  town.”  But  Mr. 
Harrison  is  craftily  leading  up  to  the  doctrine  which  is  to  super¬ 
sede  cosmic  emotion.  “  The  earth  was  a  grisly  wilderness  till  man 
appeared,”  and  that  is  a  gentle  introduction  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

The  arguments  against  cosmic  emotion  have  been  stated. 
Nothing  comes  of  it,  it  does  not  lead  to  anything,  it  cannot  direct 
or  inspire  society,  and  it  is  based  on  the  misconception  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  beauty  not  created  by  man,  and  that  beneficent  law 
is  present,  and  ultimately  victorious  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Harrison 
asks  what  good  can  come  of  “  any  of  these  sublimities  ”  at  moments 
when,  in  old  days,  religion  was  invoked  ?  What  do  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow  care  for  sunsets  ?  Will  the  debauchee  be  converted 
by  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades  ?  When  the  enterprising 
burglar  is  not  burgling,  does  he  really  care  to  hear  the  pleasant 
rivers  run  ?  When  “  the  demon  of  anarchy  is  gnashing  its  fangs 
at  the  demon  of  despotic  cruelty,”  is  he  moved  to  sweet  solemn 
thoughts  by  the  contemplation  of  Orion  ?  No  more  than  the 
chambermaid,  according  to  Mark  Twain,  is  moved  by  the  idea  of 
a  future.  As  cosmic  emotion  cannot  do  what  it  is  the  main 
business  (according  to  Mr.  Harrison)  of  religion  to  do,  as  it  cannot 
improve  daily  life,  where  are  we  to  look  for  a  substitute  ? 
Why,  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

Thus  we  find  Mr.  Harrison  taking  his  stand  on  the  old  contro¬ 
versial  ground  of  curates  in  conflict  with  sceptics,  of  Mr.  Mallock 
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in  controversy  -with  Positivists.  People  will  not  be  good  unless 
they  believe  what  I  believe,  say  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  curates. 
What  Mr.  Harrison  believes  in  is  life  for  others.  “  Whilst  one 
mother  struggling  to  save  one  child  were  left  on  this  mere  fleck 
of  dust  in  the  countless  procession  of  the  suns,  the  devotion  of 
that  poor  creature  to  her  offspring,  the  love  and  trust  of  her  child 
for  her  protecting  parent,  have  a  deeper  religious  meaning  than  all 
the  music  of  the  spheres,  or  the  mystery  of  the  cosmic  forces. 
There,  where  these  two  are  cowering  together  in  trust  and 
love,  there  are  still  life  for  others,  labour  for  others,  endurance 
for  the  sake  of  something  not  our  own,  a  sense  of  reverence  and 
gratitude  for  protection,  conquering  pain  and  leaping  over  death. 
And  if  we  are  to  seek  the  sources  of  religion,  the  ideal  of  religion, 
in  the  rushing  firmament  of  suns,  or  in  the  witliering  waifs  and 
strays  of  humanity,  who  are  yielding  up  their  last  breath  in 
mutual  trust  and  love,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  it  in  them  [i.e.  the 
withering  waifs],  for  we  can  find  it  only  in  humanity,  and  in 
the  world  around  us  as  the  sphere  and  instrument  of  humanity.” 

Mr.  Thackeray  found  it  necessary  to  warn  his  childish  readers, 
after  some  remarks  of  King  Valoroso,  that  “blank  verse,  I  need 
not  say,  is  not  argument.'’  Nor  is  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Harrison. 
According  to  that  writer,  the  world  was  a  grisly  wilderness  before 
the  arrival  of  humanity.  But  the  cave-bear,  we  believe,  preceded 
the  advent  of  humanity.  And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  she- 
bear,  if  deprived  of  her  cubs,  displays  all  the  emotions  in  which 
Mr.  Harrison  finds  the  sources,  and  apparently  the  sanctions,  of 
religion.  If  all  men  and  women  were  dead,  and  only  a  maternal 
Polar  bear,  her  cub,  and  a  wolf  were  left  on  this  mere  fleck  of 
dust  in  the  countless  procession  of  the  suns,  and  if  that  wolf  at¬ 
tacked  that  bear-cub,  the  devotion  of  the  she-bear  to  her  offspring, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  offspring  in  the  she-bear,  would  be  as 
deeply  religious  as  ever.  Humanity  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business.  Religion,  on  this  showing,  is  as  old  as  the  maternal 
instinct  in  pterodactyls  and  rhypophngons.  Thus  humanity  is  not  so 
peculiarly  worshipful  as  Mr.  Harrison  would  have  us  suppose.  And, 
even  if  we  accepted  his  religion  of  humanity,  where  is  its  practical 
force?  The  demon  of  anarchy  who  gnashes  his  fangs,  as  Mr. 
Hariison  says,  at  the  demon  of  despotic  cruelty,  is  very  likely  a 
believer  in  the  religion  of  humanity.  But  he  goes  on  gnashing 
his  fangs  all  the  same.  Or,  if  you  choose  to  try  the  debauchee 
with  the  religion  of  humanity,  will  he  be  more  moved  than  he  was 
by  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes?  Not  he.  He  will  point  out 
to  Mr.  Harrison  that  humanity  is  no  more  universally  beautiful 
than  the  Cosmos  at  large,  and,  even  when  he  finds  beauty,  he  does 
not  regard  it  in  a  religious  and  prayerful  spirit.  Humanity  we 
have  always  with  us,  its  influences  are  ceaseless  throughout  life, 
and  it  by  no  means  interferes  with  the  operations  either  of  the 
demon  of  anarchy  or  of  the  glutton  and  the  cheat.  In  fact,  good 
people  will  be  good,  and  bad  people  bad,  and  both  will  find  irreli¬ 
gious  excuses  or  religious  sanctions  for  their  conduct,  while  the 
world  stands.  The  general  idea  of  humanity  influences,  and  will 
influence,  perhaps  even  a  smaller  number  of  people  than  are 
morally  affected  by  the  conclusions  they  choose  to  draw  from 
“  cosmic  emotion.” 


NORTHAMPTON’S  PRIDE. 

THE  last  reported  words  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  the  4th  of 
August,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  freedom,  are 
reported  to  have  been  “  at  any  rate  Northampton  should  feel 
proud.”  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  but  on  this  occasion  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
he  was  quite  right.  Northampton  by  electing  and  re-electing-  him 
has  shown  distinctly  the  kind  of  man  it  wants,  and  the  kind  of 
erformances  it  wants  from  him.  The  town  of  shoemakers  must 
e  very  hard  to  please  if  it  is  dissatisfied  with  the  performances 
of  Wednesday  last.  “It  is  hard,”  the  Northamptonites  may 
fairly  argue,  “  to  secure  a  really  distinguished  representative  ;  one 
who  is  obviously  and  eminently  first  in  his  own  line.  We  have 
done  this.  We  have  got  a  member  who  is  ready  to  present  to 
the  House  of  Commons  identically  the  same  appearance  as 
that  which  an  excited  person  of  the  opposite  sex  presents 
occasionally  in  the  streets  or  at  the  door  of  a  public-house.  Like 
her,  he  screams  and  scratches,  hustles  and  collars.  As  in  her  case, 
it  takes  a  vast  numerical  superiority  of  force  to  overcome  his 
gallant  defence.  Like  her  too,  at  least  according  to  the  authority 
of  the  revered  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  ends  in  a 
dead  faint.  Now  it  is  not  every  member  who  is  prepared  to  reduce 
himself  to  the  level  of  a  police-court  virago,  therefore  let  us  be 
proud  of  having  such  a  unique  representative.”  Indeed,  the  only 
subject  which  might  dash  the  pride  of  Northampton  is  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  she  might  have  had  two  representatives  simultaneously 
hustling  the  police  and  collaring  the  messengers.  A  moment's 
thought,  however,  must  show  the  men  of  Northampton  that  this 
is  unjust  to  Mr.  Labouchere.  “lie  works  his  work,  I  mine,”  the 
sitting  member  for  Northampton  may  say.  Thackeray  long 
ago  pointed  out  that  in  the  honourable  profession  of  rooking 
there  were  diversities  of  operations.  Only  one  man  can 
actually  win  the  money,  others  can  look  over  the  victim’s 
hand,  advise  him  to  double  the  stakes,  drive  him  down  to  the 
City  to  sell  out,  &c.  So,  too,  even  Mr.  Bradlaugh  requires  a 
partner  inside  the  House  to  argue  the  case,  move  resolutions,  draw 
tears  from  the  iron  cheek  of  tbe  senior  member  for  Birmingham, 
and  so  forth.  Aon  omnia,  & c.  The  merit  of  Mr.  Labouchere 


may  be  less  shining  than  that  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  parts  he  plays 
may  have  less  action  and  dramatic  force  about  them.  But 
Northampton  is  justified  of  both  her  members,  and  ought  to  be 
proud  of  both. 

London  and  England  and  the  world  have  been  copiously  in¬ 
vited  by  Radical  newspapers  to  weep  for  Adonais,  to  bewail  the 
solution  of  continuity  which  manifested  itself  in  his  coat,  and 
to  drop  the  frequent  tear  ever  his  broken  stylographic  pen.  It  is 
to  be  feared — and  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  oracle,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  press,  makes  the  fear  still  stronger — that  the  world  has 
declined  to  weep.  If  it  does  not  laugh  very  much,  it  is  simply 
because  the  comedy  is  of  an  extremely  low  order.  If  one 
of  the  aforesaid  viragoes  began  to  brawl  upon  any  gentleman’s  door¬ 
steps  in  ordinary  life,  he  would  send  for  the  police,  tell  his  servants 
to  help  them,  and  get  her  conveyed  to  her  natural  home — the  police 
station— but  he  would  not  be  much  amused  at  the  proceeding. 
That  is  what  the  Speaker  did,  except  that,  with  politic  or  impolitic 
mercy,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  “  left  cooling  ”  in  a  chair  instead  of  being 
domiciled  in  Newgate.  The  House  of  Commons  is,  of  course,  to  * 
be  sincerely  commiserated  in  the  matter.  In  public  as  in  private 
life,  it  is  always  possible  for  a  man  or  a  woman  who  has 
little  to  lose  to  give  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  annoyance  to 
those  who  have  much.  It  is  certainly  unpleasant  for  the  House 
to  know  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  prowling  about  with  a  tail  of 
ragamuffins,  and  that  at  any  moment  there  may  be  an  unseemly 
squabble  at  its  doors.  The  unpleasantness,  however,  is  unavoid¬ 
able  so  long  as  constituencies  are  sufficiently  lacking  in  self- 
respect  to  send  to  the  House  candidates  who  have  no  business 
there.  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  conduct  is,  of  course,  perfectly  intelligible. 
He  had  lost  his  cause  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  lost  it  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  he  had  lost  it  even  before  the  very  friendly 
tribunal  of  those  Radical  organs  of  opinjon  which  were  disgusted 
at  his  tergiversation  in  the  matter  of  the  oath.  A  bold  stroke  was 
necessary,  and  it  has  been  very  fairly  successful.  The  remarkable 
intelligence  of  the  before-mentioned  organs  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  willingness  to  brawl  and  hustle  at 
the  door  of  the  House  is  somehow  a  disgrace  to  the  House  itself. 
Mr.  Bright— since  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  not  an  Irish  landlord — has 
felt  his  bowels  of  compassion  moved  over  him ;  the  seeds  of  a  new 
agitation  are  sown,  and  the  hand  of  the  Government  is  once  more 
forced.  All  this,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Bradlaugh  wishes. 
To  persons  of  his  stamp  notoriety  is  in  a  good  many  senses  the 
breath  of  life.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  losing  this  notoriety ;  he  has 
regained  it  at  the  cost  of  a  torn  coat  and  a  broken  pen — 
no  very  high  price  to  pay.  The  squabble  of  Wednesday  has, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  consti¬ 
tutional  question  at  issue.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself,  have  decided 
that  at  present  no  machinery  exists  whereby  he  can  take  his  seat 
for  voting  purposes  at  the  present  time.  If  he  can  overthrow  this 
decision  by  half  throttling  an  usher  and  getting  himself  into  an 
unseemly  pickle,  a  new,  short,  and  most  efficient  way  to  the  House 
has  certainly  been  pointed  out. 

To  do  tbe  Government  justice,  their  former  conduct  in  the 
matter  has  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do  any¬ 
thing  now  without  plunging  themselves  deeper  in  the  mire. 
But  they  cannot  be  congratulated  on  their  behaviour  either 
(l  propos  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  Trafalgar  Square  meeting  or 
A  propos  of  the  brawl  in  the  Lobby.  There  was  first  the 
question  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  meeting.  That  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  within  their  discretion  in  refusing  to  prohibit 
that  meeting  we  by  no  means  intend  to  maintain.  In  the 
abstract  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  the  riffraff  of  a  great  city  quiet 
more  effectual  than  letting  them  “  meet  ”  just  as  they  please.  A 
few  thousand  roughs  and  baclauds  (the  estimates  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  which  were  made  were,  let  us  say  in  passing,  a 
ludicrous  exaggeration)  might  have  jostled  and  howled,  applauded 
Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  windy  platitudes,  and  cheered  the  mountebank 
garb  of  some  of  his  influential  supporters  to  their  hearts’  content 
anywhere  else.  But  assemblages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  tbe  House  of 
Commons  are  very  properly  forbidden  by  statute,  and  it  was  sheer 
absurdity  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  pretend  that  this 
statute  was  not  contravened  on  the  occasion.  “  There  is  no  ground,” 
said  Sir  William  Harcourt,  “  on  which  I  can  have  authority  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  meeting.”  There  was  every  ground,  as  it  happened, 
and  as  the  event  proved,  the  “  distinct  statements”  on  which  Sir 
William  relied,  “  that  no  one  was  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,” 
turned  out  as  valuable  and  effectual  as  might  have  been  expected. 
No  sooner  was  the  meeting  over  than,  what  a  friendly  critic  calls 
an  “  ugly  rush,”  was  made  to  the  House,  a  rush  which  after  all  had 
to  be  driven  back  by  force.  On  Wednesday  the  arrangements  were 
effective  enough,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  “  thousands  of 
devoted  men,’  as  the  same  authority  calls  them,  with  their 
“  passion-lit  faces,”  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  had  made  their 
effort,  they  would  have  found  the  effectiveness  to  their  cost. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  by  the  by,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  distinctly 
threatened  violence.  Whether  he  said  that  a  force  “  within  a 
million  ”  was  at  hand  to  support  him  or  a  force  “  within  a  minute  ” 
does.  not  in  the  least  matter — the  threat  remains.  There  is, 
fortunately,  not  the  least  reason  for  believing  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  carry  out  his  threat  would  have  any  other  result 
than  the  breaking  of  some  heads  which  very  well  deserve  to 
be  broken,  and  the  letting  out  of  a  little  blood  which  is  certainly 
not  over  pure.  But  if  the  Government  (that  is  to  say,  the  police) 
took  efficient  steps  for  the  preservation  of  order  outside,  how  was 
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it  inside  ?  They  allowed  one  of  tlieir  own  number  to  offer  a  dis¬ 
tinct  encouragement  to  agitation  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
House,  to  give  a  ludicrously  inaccurate  and  coloured  account  of 
what  bad  happened,  and  without  disguise  to  take  the  part  of  perhaps 
the  most  flagrant  offender  against  the  privileges  and  dignity  of 
Parliament  who  has  ever  been  known  in  its  annals  of  half  a  dozen 
centuries.  It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  whatever  good 
was  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  not  too  enthusiastic  maintenance  of 
the  Speaker’s  dignity,  was  undone  by  Mr.  Bright's  mischievous 
and  reckless  speech.  As  far  as  Mr.  Bright  was  concerned,  he  was 
appropriately  punished ;  to  have  laid  oneself  open  to  a  well- 
deserved,  unanswerable  rebuke  from  Mr.  O’Donnell  is  not  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  any  one  can  enjoy. 

If  it.  were  not  for  the  indecency  of  a  bear-fight  of  this  kind,  and 
the  mischievous  use  made  of  it  by  unscrupulous  partisans,  the 
whole  thing  would,  of  course,  be  absurd  enough.  Since  the  cele¬ 
brated  conflict  on  the  Shannon  shore,  no  tribune  of  the  people  has 
cut  quite  so  sorry  a  figure  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  The  comparison, 
too,  does  the  Irish  victim  a  good  deal  of  injustice.  Those  who 
interrupted  the  muffins  were,  in  his  case,  undoubtedly  the 
aggressors,  and  they  subjected  the  noble  Smith  O’Brien  to  un¬ 
provoked  outrage.  Nobody  smote  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  the  nose  on 
Wednesday,  and  his  dilapidations  were  simply  due  to  hi3  own 
attempt  to  force  the  passage,  and  his  struggles  against  the  officials 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  A  sympathizing  reporter  says  that 
the  victim  of  tyranny  “  instinctively  selected  the  biggest  man  ”  to 
collar  and  throttle.  It  does  not  require  much  heroism  to  select 
the  biggest  man  when  you  know  that  the  biggest  man  has  orders  not 
to  do  you  any  bodily  harm.  The  pathetic  faint  which  so  im¬ 
pressed  Mr.  Bright  will  scarcely  produce  an  equal  impression  on 
■those  who  have  seen  a  naughty  child  in  the  “  tantrums.”  A  person 
•of  excitable  temperament,  who  finds  himself  completely  powerless, 
naturally  gets  into  a  very  great  rage,  and  this  rage  has  often  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  him  ;  but  as  only  very  foolish  nurses  suppose 
that  the  naughty  child  will  do  itself  a  mischief  by  screaming  or 
■stiffening,  so  it  is  only  very  foolish  Chancellors  of  the  Duchy  who 
-.suppose  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh 's  faint  was  deadly,  or  anything  like  it. 
The  police,  as  we  have  hinted,  have  considerable  experience  of 
this  form  of  hysteria,  and  they  seem  to  have  treated  it  in  the 
appropriate  fashion.  Whether  water,  brandy  and  water,  or 
sherry  and  lemonade  was  the  restorative  employed  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  point  which  the  future  historian  will  have  to  settle.  But 
at  last  the  farce  came  to  an  end.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  held  what  even  his 
admirers  call  a  not  very  dignified  parley  with  Inspector  Denning,  in 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  have  acted  with  a  good  deal  more 
dignity  than  when  he  tried  to  throttle  the  messenger,  he  sat  on  his 
.chair,  drank  his  water,  heard  that  some  two  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  against  him  and  seven  for  him, 
got  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  ask  for  a  summons  against  the  police. 
■So  with  the  inevitable  speeches  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  inter¬ 
viewings,  &e.,  ended  a  day  which  was  certainly  disgraceful  enough 
go  himself  and  to  the  persons  who  supported  him  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  but  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
graceful  to  anybody  else.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  may  be  the 
law  of  England  that,  if  a  brawling  stranger  thumps  aud  swears 
long  enough  at  the  gate  of  a  house,  kicks  the  butler,  throttles 
the  footman,  and  threatens  the  housemaid,  he  shall  be  admitted 
and  have  right  of  lodgiug  forthwith.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  no  law  to  that  effect,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is,  in  virtue 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House,  which  is  supreme  in  its  own  cause, 
nothing  more  than  a  brawling  stranger  until  he  makes  due  sub¬ 
mission  and  resumes  such  privileges  as  his  incapacity  to  take  the 
oath  leaves  him. 


DR.  PLUMPTRE  ON  MODERN  SCEPTICISM. 

THERE  are  many  points  of  view,  hopeful  or  desponding,  con¬ 
troversial  or  conciliatory,  tolerant  or  fanatical,  from  which  a 
■Christian  believer  may  regard  the  altered  relations  of  modern 
thought  to  the  great  struggle  between  faith  and  unbelief  which,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  presents  itself  in  every  age,  aud  is  perhaps 
specially  characteristic  of  our  own.  Between  those  who  simply 
■exult  in  the  “  increasing  purpose  ”  that  runs  through  the  ages — 
■and  which  seems  just  now  to  be  running  very  fast — and  the  mere 
laudator  temporis  acti,  who  contents  himself  with  unpractical 
lamentations  over  tbeymfrrs  and  prisca Jides  of  a  bygone  age,  there 
.are  many  intermediate  gradations;  aud  some  who  are  willing  to 
rejoice  that  “knowledge  comes”  may  still  be  tempted  to  regret 
that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  “  wisdom  lingers.”  In  a  paper  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  July  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review 
Dr.  Plumptre,  with  characteristic  absence  of  any  mauvaise  honte, 
has  essayed,  within  the  space  of  nine  pages,  to  review  the  entire 
present  condition  of  the  “  Fields  of  Conflict  between  Faith  and 
Unbelief.”  He  observes  indeed  that,  in  the  limits  he  has  assigned 
to  himself,  bis  treatment  must  be  “  somewhat  superficial.”  But 
dogmatic  utterances  are  wont  to  be  succinct;  and  Dr.  Plumptre's 
rheological  lucubrations — whether  in  the  form  of  letters,  sermons, 
or  review  articles — have  usually  something  of  the  grand  air  of  an 
ecumenical  aud  ex  cathedra  pronouncement.  It  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  surprise  any  one  familiar  with  his  writings  that  he  should 
include  in  this  brief  allocution,  originally  delivered  at  Sion  College 
— which  he  “  ventures  to  compare”  to  Bacon’s  Advancement  of 
Learning—  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  “scientific,  critical  and  histo¬ 
rical,  and  ethical”  aspects  of  the  existing  controversy  between 


faith  and  unbelief,  together  with  an  elaborate  preamble  on  the 
“  general  character  ”  of  the  conflict.  He  considers — so  far  rightly 
— that  the  method  of  conducting  it  has  become  more  civilized  and 
courteous,  which,  however,  is  mainly  due  to  the  more  refined 
temper  of  the  day ;  and  he  is  obliged  carefully  to  limit  this  ad¬ 
mission,  in  a  footnote,  to  the  leaders  of  the  Secularist  army,  inas¬ 
much  as  “  the  papers  largely  circulated  among  our  working 
classes  show  that  the  rank  and  file  contains  at  least  many  who 
are  so  savage  and  brutal  in  their  utterances  that  they  represent 
what  may  be  best  described  as  ‘  Condorcet  filtered  through  the 
dregs  of  Paine.’  ”  With  this  important  limitation,  however,  the 
following  remarks  may  be  allowed  to  be  substantially  correct: — 

The  combatants  do  not  enter  battle  as  in  the  war-paint  and  with  the 
war-cries  of  barbaric  tribes,  but  for  the  most  part  in  the  temper  of  those 
ancient  knights  who  before  and  after  they  fought  with  lance  or  sword 
exchanged  their  salutations  of  mutual  kindliness  and  respect.  We 
seldom  now  speak  of  those  who  are  unable  to  accept  the  faith  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  as  an  Infidel  part}-.  We  use  the  term  Theist  rather  than  Deist, 
because  the  latter  carries  with  it  an  offensive  connotation  from  which 
the  former  is  free.  Though  man}'  men  of  science  hold  premises  which  logi¬ 
cally  lead  to  Atheism,  no  one,  I  suppose,  except  the  junior  member  for 
Northampton,  is  called  “  an  Atheist.”  We  do  not  assume  that  all  un¬ 
belief  must  spring  from  immorality  of  life,  or  look  on  doubters  or  assail¬ 
ants  as  consciously  enemies  of  truth  and  goodness.  We  do  not  back  up 
our  arguments  with  anathemas.  There  has  been,  I  need  scarcely  add, 
a  corresponding  change  on  the  other  side  also.  The  religion  of  Christ 
is  no  longer  treated,  as  in  the  coarser  unbelief  of  Voltaire  and  Paine,  as 
the  work  of  priestcraft,  and  its  preachers  as  impostors.  For  the  most 
part,  though  there  are  some  exceptions,  we  find  the  character  of  Christ 
regarded  with  reverential  admiration,  and  the  Christian  Church  treated 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  European  culture. 

As  examples  of  this  modified  tone  among  the  assailants  or  critics 
of  Revelation  are  cited  the  names  of  Renan,  J.  S.  Mill,  Greg, 
Strauss,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Tyndall.  And,  in  spite  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  retort  of  those  who  say  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes,  the 
writer  holds  this  change  to  be  matter  of  rejoicing  and  thankfulness. 
Nobody  of  course  will  desire  to  recall  the  good  old  days  when 
putidissirnus  iste  was  the  mildest  formula  of  reproach  a  Christian 
apologist  could  find  for  even  his  least  hopelessly  heterodox  oppo¬ 
nent,  while  a  sceptic  like  Tom  Paine  was  eager  to  inform  the 
public  how  at  the  mature  age  of  eight,  after  first  hearing  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  he  “immediately  went  outinto 
the  verandah  and  revolted  at  it.”  But  as  regards  the  effect  on  the 
masses  of  this  more  civilized  tone  of  sceptical  literature,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  change  does  not  penetrate  far 
below  the  surface  ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  Plumptre  opines,  no  one  but  the 
junior  member  for  Northampton  is  now  called  an  Atheist,  there 
are  a  good  many  more  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  for  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  made  himself  unpleasantly 
notorious,  and  which  we  do  not  care  to  quote  here.  There  is  a 
further  and  very  important  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  religious 
value  of  the  “  fair  words  ”  proffered  by  sceptical  assailants,  which 
will  be  most  conveniently  noticed  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the 
ethical  aspects  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Plumptre  naturally  begins  with  the  scientific  assault  on 
the  principle  of  “  a  supernatural  Revelation  attested  by  miracles.” 
And  here  he  is  probably  right  in  asserting  that  the  “  possibility  of 
a  miracle  ” — assuming  of  course  the  postulate  of  theism — is  no 
longer  generally  denied ;  certainly  Mill  expressly  admitted  it.  Nor 
is  there  any  want  of  plausibility  in  the  argument  he  repeats — and 
which  has  been  forcibly  dwelt  upon  by  Cardinal  Newman,  though 
he  does  not  say  so — that,  if  there  be  a  Deity,  it  is  more  likely  that 
He  would  reveal  Himself  to  His  creatures  than  leave  them  uncared 
for  and  unguided.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  tbis  line 
of  argument  and  that  pursued  in  the  very  able  “  Bampton  Lectures  ” 
of  the  late  Professer  Mozley- — noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns — as 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  uniformity  of  nature,  which  Dr.  Plumptre 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  disparage.  That  mere  conventional  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  language  of  Scripture  are  not  likely  to  be  pressed 
in  this  day  by  Apologists,  against  the  legitimate  claims  of  science, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  appearance  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Dublin  Reviexo  of  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  unimpeached  orthodoxy,  and  well  known  to  be  keenly 
interested  in  geological  inquiries,  which  treats  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  as  a  magnificent  poem.  We  cannot  enter  here  on  the 
vexed  question  of  prophetic  inspiration  further  than  t.o  say  that 
Dr.  Plumptre  does  not  contribute  very  much  to  its  solution — 
though  he  seems  to  think  he  has  settled  it — by  clenching  a  very 
cursory  antithesis  of  the  twin  functions  of  the  old  Prophets,  moral 
and  predictive,  with  the  “  pregnant  words  ”  of  Bacon — in  which 
Dr.  Cummiug  and  Dr.  Colenso  might  have  agreed — that  “all  pro¬ 
phecy  hath  springing  and  germiaant  accomplishments.”  As  to  the 
critical  and  historical  difficult}',  it  is  fairly  enough  summarized 
in  the  following  passage : — • 

Sacred  books  have  been  examined  with  a  microscopic  minuteness.  The 
external  evidence  has  been  weighed  and  declared  wanting.  Internal 
evidence  lias  been  thought  to  point  to  very  different  conclusions  as  to  date 
and  authorship  from  those  which  have  been  commonly  accepted.  “  The 
Pentateuch,”  we  are  told,  “  was  not  written  by  Moses,  but  is  a  com¬ 
posite  work,  in  which  are  embedded  the  fragments  of  many  ages,  from  the 
traditions  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  was  not  found, 
but  written,  in  the  reign  of  Jonah.  The  historical  books  are  in  like 
manner  anonymous  compilations  from  many  volumes  of  annals  aud  genealo¬ 
gies.  Ecclesiastes  was  written  under  the  Persian  or  Alexandrian  monarchy, 
and  many  of  the  Psalms  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  The  later 
chapters  of  Isaiah  were  the  work  of  a  ‘great  unknown ’in  the  time  of 
Cvrus,  aud  the  earlier  contain  numerous  interpolations  of  the  same  date. 
Other  prophets  have  been  edited  after  the  same  fashion.  The  first  three 
Gospels  have  no  title  to  the  names  they  bear,  and  are  not  contemporary 
records.  The  fourth  is  the  work  of  a  pseudo- Joannes  in  the  second  century. 
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The  Pastoral  Epistles  as  a  group,  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  are 
manifestly  spurious.  It  may  he  questioned  whether  the  same  may  not  be 
said  of  tile  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  in  Dr.  Plumptre’s  opinion,  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  Canon  Westcott,  Archdeacon  Watkins,  and  Canon 
Sanday  have  satisfactorily  answered  these  difficulties,  though  it 
does  not  follow  that  even  all  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society,  to  whom  his  words  were  originally  addressed, 
will  be  prepared"  to  accept  their  conclusions  on  his  ipse  dixit.  W  e 
agree  with  him,  however,  that  each  objection  ought  to  he 
examined  and  decided  on  its  own  merits,  and  that,  if 
it  should  he  proved,  ejj.,  that  Deuteronomy  was  not  written 
by  Moses,  nor  Ecclesiastes  by  Solomon,  all  that  would 
necessarily  follow  would  be  that  personated  authorship,  apart  from  ] 
the  intention  to  deceive,  may  be  as  legitimate  within  as  without 
the  sphere  of  inspired  literature.  Whether  “  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that ’’—putting  aside  records  of  supernatural  events — 

“  the  history  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stands  now  on  i 
a  firmer  footing  than  it  did  a  century  ago,”  may  be  questioned,  j 
No  doubt  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  classical  inscriptions  have 
thrown  much  new  light  both  on  Jewish  and  Christian  history.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  modern  science  and  criticism  have  forged  many 
fresh  weapons  for  the  use  of  the  sceptic  of  which  Tom  Paine,  for 
instance,  with  the  best  possible  will  to  be  aggressive,  had  no 
inkling  at  all.  It  betrays  again  a  happy  innocence  of  popular 
currents  of  religious  thought  to  say  that  “no  one  now  dreams  of 
suggesting  ” — what  was  freely  proclaimed  two  or  three  centuries  j 
ago— “  that  a  new  translation  [of  the  Bible]  must,  ipso  facto, 
even  if  a  better  one,  multiply  doubts  and  throw  men  into  a  temper 
of  uncertainty.”  Such  doubts  may  be  very  unreasonable  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  allege  them  as  an  objection  to  undertaking  the  task 
of  revision  may  be  still  more  so ;  that  is  quite  another  question. 
But  Dr.  Plumptre  must  indeed  be  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  from 
which  a  very  cursory  glance  at  the  religious  newspapers  of  the 
day  might  have  roused  him,  if  he  is  unaware  that  such  objections 
have  been  loudly  urged  in  many  quarters — from  Convocation 
downwards — before  the  work  was  begun,  and  still  more  since 
the  completion  of  the  most  critical  portion  of  it,  with  its  mani¬ 
fold  omissions,  displacements,  and  reconstructions  of  familiar 
texts.  We  do  not  say  that  such  difficulties  trouble  the  serene 
composure  of  those  learned  circles  and  leading  minds  with  whom 
Dr.  Plumptre  affects  to  be  so  exclusively  conversant  that,  as  we  , 
gather  from  a  note,  he  had  written  his  paper  before  he  became 
dimly  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  profane  vulgar  whether  of 
believers  or  unbelievers.  Yet  he  might  have  remembered  that  a 
conspicuous  and  influential,  if  not  very  discreet,  leader  in  the 
religious  world  publicly  prayed  not  very  long  ago— in  refer¬ 
ence,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  to  this  very  matter  of  Biblical 
revision — to  be  “  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  professors.” 

It  is,  however,  in  the  last  section  of  his  inquiry,  where  he  comes 
to  deal  with  ethical  objections  to  revealed  truth,  that  Dr. 
Plumptre’s  self-complacent  optimism  reveals  itself  with  the  most 
perplexing  naivete.  Here  “the  Apologist  ”  breaks  into  an  almost 
unbroken  song  of  triumph. 

The  thoughts  that  widen  with  the  years,  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest  ” 
in  the  history  of  dogma,  the  true  development  of  Christian  theology,  have 
removed  some  of  the  dark  imaginations  which  once  clouded  men’s  vision 
and  views  of  the  Truth  of  which  they  undertook  to  be  the  defenders.  The 
dark  shadow  o  f  Augustine  and  of  Calvin  no  longer  rests  on  our  conceptions  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  Cod.  The  name  of  Athanasius  is  no  longer  identified  with  j 
the  Damnatory  Clauses.  The  dogma  that  all  vnbaptized  children  are  ex-  ' 
eluded  from  the  eternal  hope,  which  made  Augustine  known  as  the  “  durus 
pater  infantum,"  and  which  our  own  Prayer  Book  but  narrowly  escaped, 
has  been  banished  to  the  limbo  of  extinct  beliefs. 

We  have  ventured  to  italicize  some  of  the  more  questionable  periods 
of  this  lyrical  epinicion  which  seem  to  share  the  obscurity  as  well 
as  the  grandeur  of  a  Greek  chorus.  Is  the  “  dark  shadow  of  Augus¬ 
tine  and  Calvin  ”  the  poetical  synonym  for  the  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation  or  of  eternal  punishment — both  of  which  are  not  uncom¬ 
monly  identified  with  their  names — or  for  what  else  ?  In  either  case 
the  jubilation  is  a  little  premature.  One  of  the  first  English 
divines  of  the  day — the  late  Dr.  Mozley — wrote  an  elaborate  trea¬ 
tise  in  defence  of  the  Augustinian  theory  of  predestination,  which 
is  still  widely  held ;  and  Dr.  Plumptre  can  hardly  be  ignorant 
that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
himself  and  some  of  his  friends  to  dislodge  it,  still  retains  its  place 
in  the  creed  of  the  immense  majority  of  Christians.  As  to  the 
name  of  Athanasius  being  no  longer  connected  with  the  damnatory 
clauses,  it  is  still  less  clear  what  is  meant.  The  clauses  in 
question  are  just  a3  much  of  course  a  part  of  the  Creed  as  they 
ever  were,  and  it  is  no  modern  discovery  that  the  Creed  was  not 
actually  composed  by  the  father  whose  name  it  hears,  while  recent 
researches  have  rather  served  to  establish  than  to,  shake  its  early 
origin.  If  Dr.  riumptre  means  that  the  Greed,  or  some  particular 
clauses  of  it,  do  not  fairly  represent  the  mind  of  Athanasius,  that 
i3  a  point  on  which  he  will  certainly  find  a  great  many  divines 
fully  his  equals  in  learning  to  differ  from  him.  And  as  to  un¬ 
baptized  children  being  “excluded  from  the  eternal  hope” — an 
enigmatic  phrase  which  he  has  borrowed  without  explaining  it  from 
Dr.  Farrar — here,  too,  there  is  much  room  for  explanation.  If  he 
refers  to  the  tenet  that  unchristened  infants  do  not  enter  heaven,  1 
that  certainly  is  not  “  banished  to  the  limbo  of  extinct  beliefs,'’ 
for  it  is  tho  received  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
is,  as  he  himself  admits,  implied  or  all  hut  implied  in  the  language 
of  tho  English  Prayer  Book.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  thinking 
of  the  horribile  dextretum  by  which  Calvin  assigned  them  to  eternal  , 


fire,  his  language  is  singularly  ill-chosen,  and  the  notion  ia 
question  has  long  since  been  abandoned  at  least  by  all  theologians. 
We  are  told  further  down  on  the  same  page  that  “  we  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  bound  to  hold  a  brief,  defending  the  character  of 
lawgiver,  patriarch,  king,  or  prophet,  as  free  from  infirmities  or 
sins.”  Considering  that  grave  infirmities  or  sins  of  all  these  per¬ 
sonages— notably  the  sin  and  repentance  of  David — are  expressly 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  one- 
anxious  to  maintain  its  divine  inspiration  should  have  ever  felt 
bound,  or  authorized,  “  to  hold  a  brief”  for  a  view  which  directly 
contradicts  its  testimony.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Dr.  Plumptre  thinks 
that  now, any  more  than  before, it  is  open  to  any  consistent  apologist 
of  Biblical  inspiration  to  decline  to  vindicate,  as  a  whole,  the 
character  of  “  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart  ” — who  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  special  type  of  Christ — and  of  other  Old  Testament 
heroes,  from  the  fierce  assaults  which  sceptical  writers  are  some¬ 
times  fond  of  making  upon  them,  he  appears  to  us  to  be  much 
mistaken. 

But  the  last,  as  it  is  the  most  vital,  so  is  it  also  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable,  point  in  this  optimistic  review  of  the  conflict  between) 
faith  and  unbelief.  It  may  he  true  in  the  main  that  “  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  consensus ,”  even  among  sceptics,  as  to  “  the  lofti¬ 
ness  of  Christian  ethics  and  .  .  .  the  unapproachable  ideal  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  life  of  Christ  Himself”;  though  even  this  would 
not  he  granted  without  very  large  qualifications  by  the  Posi¬ 
tivists,  or  by  such  writers  as  Professor  E.  Newman ;  still  less,  of 
course,  would  those  who  sympathize  with  the  views  of  “  the  junior 
member  for  Northampton  ” — and  we  are  afraid  they  are  more 
numerous  than  Dr.  Plumptre  seems  willing  to  admit — “consent” 
to  anything  of  the  kind.  But  that  is  not  the  point  we  were  going 
to  insist  upon.  If  he  means  to  imply  that  this  acceptance,  valeat 
quantum,  of  what  Strauss  called  “  the  moral  contents  of  Christi¬ 
anity  ”  is  any  sort  of  guarantee  for  the  acceptance,  or  even  favour¬ 
able  consideration,  of  Christian  doctrines,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  “combatants”  to  whom  he  refers,  by  whatever  name  they 
may  be  designated,  would  one  and  all  repudiate  such  an  inference. 
The  very  essence  of  their  contention  is  that  the  ethical  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  disjoined  from  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
Gospel,  and  for  this  reason  Strauss,  in  his  latest  work,  which 
leaves  nothiug  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  frankness,  started  with 
the  fundamental  question,  “  Are  we  Christians  ?  ”  and  answered 
it  in  the  negative.  And  if  it  he  replied  that  the  acceptance  of 
this  high  ideal  by  leading  Agnostics  of  the  day  at  least  appears 
good  security  for  the  permanent  recognition  of  the  Christian 
standard  of  ethics  among  their  followers,  that  also  is  a  most  un¬ 
warranted  assumption.  In  the  first  place,  the  leaders  of  every 
party  are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  higher  than  average  character  and 
principle,  which  does  not  suggest  even  the  faintest  presumption 
that  in  this  respect  the  hulk  of  their  disciples  will  emulate  their  ex¬ 
ample.  And  in  the  next  place,  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that 
nearly  all  the  leading  Agnostics  of  the  day  have  been  brought  up 
in  Christian  belief,  and  although  they  may  have  since  been  led 
by  scientific  or  other  difficulties  to  renounce  their  early  creed, 
they  could  not,  even  if  they  would,  at  once  cast  off  with  it  all 
their  ethical  antecedents  ;  men  do  not  so  easily  creep  out  of  their 
own  skins.  But  supposing  Agnostic  principles  to  become  more 
widespread  and  dominant,  when  a  new  generation  had  grown  up 
who  never  knew  anything  of  the  Gospel,  or  knew  only  to  reject 
it,  the  old  conditions  would  he  reversed.  And  there  is  no  ground 
in  experience  for  anticipating,  what  Christians,  as  such,  would 
have  less  than  no  reason  for  assuming,  that  Evangelical  ethics 
would  survive  the  abandonment  of  Evangelical  faith.  One 
notable  exception  —  and  almost  the  only  one  —  to  what  was 
said  just  now  of  the  Christian  antecedents  of  oar  leading- 
Agnostics  will  occur  at  once  to  everybody.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
displayed  many  indications  of  a  noble  and  even  Christian 
character,  was  studiously  trained  hv  his  father  io  tho  principles  of 
dogmatic  atheism ;  but  here  again  the  exception  seems  to  illustrate 
the  rule.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mill  senior  had 
himself  received  a  very  definitely  Christian  education,  the  moral 
influence  of  which  he  could  not  fail  more  or  less  to  transmit  to  his 
son,  and  that  J.  S.  Mill  himself,  though  taught  atheism  from  the 
cradle,  was  inevitably  horn  and  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Christian  country,  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  just  in  proportion  as 
his  character  developed,  he  appears  to  have  gradually  and  in¬ 
stinctively  recoiled  from  the  negative  teaching  of  his  youth,  and 
in  his  posthumous  works  has  left  on  record  his  conviction  that,  in 
some  sense,  theism,  and  even  revelation  must  be  considered  at  least 
credible.  We  cannot  recognize  then  in  the  teaching  or  example 
of  the  leading  champions  of  unbelief  any  basis  for  even  the  faintest 
presumption  that  Christian  ethics  would  continue  to  prevail  in  a 
society  where  Christian  faith  was  defunct.  In  the  closing  words 
of  his  article,  which  are  the  least  optimistic,  Dr.  Plumptre 
appears  to  us  to  touch  most  directly  on  the  practical  hearings  of 
the  question,  when  he  insists  that  “  the  true  difficulties  of  faith,, 
the  most  formidable  weapons  in  the  artillery  of  unbelief,  are  found 
in  the  unreality  of  our  lives,  the  bitterness  and  triviality  of  our  con¬ 
troversies,”  and  that  there  would  be  better  hope  of  success  “  if 
to  the  force  of  individual  example  we  could  add  that  of  example 
corporate  and  combined,  as  seen  in  an  united  Church,  a  re-united 
Christendom.” 


August  6,  1881.] 
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STEAM- YACHT  MATCHES. 

IN  a  former  article  on  steam-yacht  racing  we  spoke  of  the 
rules  by  which  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  proposes  to  regulate  the 
time  allowance  for  racing  steamers,  and  stated  that  we  should 
return  to  the  subject.  We  now  do  so  in  order  to  discuss  more 
fully  Mr.  Kemp’s  proposals  and  to  see  how  far  they  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Kemp’s  main  proposal  is,  in  fact,  a  formula  by  which  he 
believes  that  yachts  of  very  various  sizes  and  powers  may  he  fairly 
handicapped.  His  formula  deduces  from  the  displacement  and 
horse-power  of  a  steamer  a  normal  or  hypothetical  speed.  The 
time  which  one  yacht  is  to  allow  another  in  any  race  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  times  which  would  be  occupied  in  steaming  over  the 
.given  course,  supposing  each  vessel  to  steam  at  her  hypothetical 
speed.  Mr.  Kemp  also  gives  subsidiary  rules  by  which  the  dis¬ 
placement  and  horse-power  of  a  given  steamer  are  to  he  estimated 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  hypothetical  speed. 

The  rule  for  calculating  displacement  was  quoted  in  our  former 
article,  and  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  there  made 
upon  it.  The  rule  for  estimating  horse-power  requires  some  further 
consideration.  The  proposal  is  to  take  two  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  methods  of  obtaining  an  approximate  value  for  the  horse¬ 
power  from  measurements  which  may  be  easily  made,  and  to  take 
rthe  mean  of  the  two  results  which  are  thus  obtained  for  what  we 
may  call  the  registered  horse-power  of  the  engines — i.e.  the  number 
which  is  to  be  assumed  to  be  the  indicated  horse-power  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  time  allowance.  The  first  of  these 
methods  assumes  the  horse-power  to  be  proportional  to  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  pistons.  This  -is  equivalent  to  the  assumption 
that  the  mean  pressure  of  steam  and  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
pistons  are  the  same  in  all  the  engines  that  are  compared.  The 
second  method  takes  the  horse-power  as  proportional  to  the  area  of 
fire-grate.  This  assumes  that  the  quantity  of  coal  burnt  per  hour 
is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  fire-grate,  and  that  all  the  coal 
burnt  is  burnt  to  equally  good  purpose.  It  may  be  that  either  of 
these  methods,  when  applied  to  a  good  modern  marine  engine  of 
ordinary  construction,  will  give  a  fairly  good  rough  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  indicated  horse-power ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
that,  when  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  horse¬ 
power  as  given  by  the  two  formulas,  the  mean  of  the  two  results 
will  usually  give  a  better  value  than  either  of  them  separately  ; 
since,  if  the  fire-grate  area  is  unusually  large  compared  with  the 
area  of  the  pistons,  it  is  likely  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fire¬ 
grate  will  not  consume  to  good  purpose  its  normal  quantity  of 
coal,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  steam  pressure  and  the  velocity 
of  the  piston  will  be  above  the  average. 

Still,  even  when  applied  to  engines  of  ordinary  construction, 
the  results  are  only  rather  rough  approximations.  Mr.  Kemp  gives 
a  table  of  the  horse-power  of  thirteen  men-of-war  of  different  sizes 
as  calculated  by  his  rule  and  as  actually  measured.  It  appears  from 
this  table  that  the  errors  of  calculation  are  respectively  32,  24, 
10,  7,  6,  5,  3,  1-5  percent. in  excess,  and  12,  6,  6,  1,  -4 per  cent,  in 
defect,  and  it  so  happens  that  the  largest  errors  are  in  the 
•engines  of  from  100  to  500  horse-power.  Now,  considering  that 
a  difference  of  32  per  cent,  in  the  horse-power  implies,  according 
to  Mr.  Kemp’s  rule,  a  difference  of  about  10  per  cent.,  and  a 
difference  of  12  per  cent,  a  difference  of  nearly  4  per  cent.,  in  the 
hypothetical  speed,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rule  is  hardly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  case  will  become  much  worse  if  yachts  are  specially  built 
to  race  under  such  a  rule.  It  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to 
design  engines  in  which  the  steam  pressure  and  velocity  of  the 
pistons  are  much  above  the  average,  and  in  which,  by  means  of  a 
steam  blast  or  otherwise,  the  quantity  of  coal  burnt  on  a  given 
.area  of  fire-grate  may  be  considerably  increased.  These  engines 
would  most  likely  be  very  bad — i.e.  extravagant— ones  ;  but  the 
racing  owner  will  care  very  little  how  much  coal  he  burns  if  he 
can  only  get  his  engines  rated  for  racing  purposes  at  half  their  real 
power. 

It  is  much  easier,  however,  to  show  that  Mr.  Kemp's  rule 
for  estimating  engine-power  is  defective  than  to  suggest  a  better 
one.  The  only  satisfactory  measure  is  the  indicated  liorse-power  ; 
but  how  is  this  to  be  determined?  Is  it  to  be  the  power  de¬ 
veloped  during  a  race  ?  This  would  probably  involve  the  presence 
on  board  each  racing-  yacht  of  an  inspecting  engineer,  which 
would,  we  should  think,  be  thought  intolerable,  and  the  rule 
would  also  deprive  the  yachtsman  of  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  judicious  management  of  his  engines.  Or  are  we  to  take 
the  power  as  indicated  once  for  all  on  trial  trips  ?  This  would 
perhaps  be  the  least  bad  arrangement;  but  rival  owners  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  results  of  a  trial  made 
under  the  sole  management  of  the  owner  or  builder,  whose 
interest  it  would  be  for  racing  purposes  to  get  his  engines  rated 
as  low  as  possible  ;  yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  builders 
or  owners  would  be  willing  to  hand  over  their  yachts  to  be 
tested  by  a  rival  firm  of  _  engineers,  and  awkward  questions  of 
responsibility  would  arise  in  the  not  improbable  event  of  boilers 
or  engines  being  injured  while  under  trial.  Moreover,  such  a 
rule  would  put  a  premium  on  the  construction  of  engines  with 
straDge  devices  which  could  not  be  properly  worked  by  one  who 
was  not  familiar  with  them;  and  this  again,  besides  giving  an 
advantage  to  badly  planned  engines,  would  add  very  appreciably  to 
the  risk  of  a  catastrophe  on  the  trial  trip,  while  the  attempt  was 
being  made  to  make  the  monster  do  its  best  in  strange  hands. 


But  suppose,  for  tbe  sake  of  argument,  that  these  difficulties 
are  got  over,  will  Mr.  Kemp’s  fundamental  rule  enable  yachts  of 
different  powers  to  race  on  equal  terms  ? 

Mr.  Kemp  gets  the  hypothetical  speed  by  taking  the  quotient  of 
the  registered  horse-power  by  the  two-thirds  power  of  the  dis¬ 
placement  tonnage,  multiplying  this  by  a  constant,  and  taking  the 
cube  root  of  the  result.  The  most  important  assumption  here  is 
that  the  total  resistance  to  motion  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  and  consequently  that  the  work  done  in  propulsion  per  unit 
of  time  varies  as  tbe  cube  of  the  velocity.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
more  than  doubtful  whether  this  holds  for  ordinary  full-powered 
steam  yachts.  It  is  well  known  that  for  any  vessel  there  is  a 
certain  speed  which  cannot  be  exceeded  without  producing  an 
increase  of  resistance  altogether  disproportionate  to  that  which  is 
required  to  produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  speed  when  the 
vessel  is  steaming  slowly.  This  maximum  speed  is  that  at  which 
the  portion  of  the  resistance  due  to  wave-making  increases  rapidly, 
and  seems  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  length  of  the  entrance 
and  run.  For  a  vessel  of  given  length  at  the  water-line  this 
maximum  speed  will  be  greatest  for  vessels  in  which  the  whole 
length  is  distributed  between  entrance  and  run,  so  as  to  leave 
no  middle  body  of  uniform  cross-section.  For  such  vessels 
an  approximate  rule  for  determining  in  knots  their  maximum 
speed  is  to  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  length  by  ro3.  We 
thus  find  that  the  maximum  speed  for  vessels  of  150,  100,  and  75 
feet  long  on  the  load  water-line  would  be  respectively  i2-6,  io-3, 
and  S-95  knots  ;  and  any  yacht  whose  engines  are  powerful  enough 
to  give  her  a  hypothetical  speed  exceeding  the  maximum  correspond¬ 
ing  to  her  length  will  necessarily  meet  with  this  additional  resist¬ 
ance,  so  that  her  actual  speed  will  fall  short  of  her  hypothetical 
speed,  and  she  would  be  hopelessly  beaten  iu  a  race  under 
Mr.  Kemp’s  rules.  Moreover,  the  best  experiments  seem  to  show 
that  at  speeds  very  considerably  short  of  this  theoretical  maximum 
the  wave-making  resistance  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  the 
whole,  and  the  resistance  increases  with  the  speed  decidedly  faster 
than  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  in  smooth 
and  still  water  the  yachts  which  would  win  by  time  allowance 
would  be  very  slow  indeed.  No  doubt,  on  a  tideway  the  case 
would  be  different.  Suppose  the  actual  speed  of  two  yachts  to  be 
the  same  as  their  hypothetical  speed,  and  in  one  case  ten  knots, 
iu  the  other  eight,  these  would  be  equally  matched  in  still  water; 
but  the  slower  yacht  would  win  by  50  minutes  over  a  hundred- 
mile  course  with  a  two-knot  tide,  and  lose  by  1  hour  40  minutes 
over  a  similar  course  against  the  same  tide.  If  the  same  uniform 
tide  were  favourable  for  fifty  miles  and  unfavourable  for 
the  other  fifty  the  slow  vessel  would  lose  by  25  minutes. 
On  an  average  course,  wind  and  tide  will  probably  be 
unfavourable  for  more  than  half  the  whole  time  of  the 
race,  and  consequently  the  faster  yachts  would  usually  gain  some 
advantage  from  wind  and  tide,  so  that  the  most  successful  prize 
winners  might  not  improbably  be  vessels  which  nearly  attained, 
but  certainly  could  not  be  such  as  exceeded,  the  maximum  speed 
depending  upon  the  length  which  has  been  given  above.  We 
suspect  that  the  owners  of  the  smaller  classes  of  steam  yachts  are 
not  usually  content  with  such  speeds  as  can  be  economically 
obtained  in  a  short  vessel,  but  prefer  engines  which,  when  doing 
their  best,  will  drive  the  hull  through  the  water  somewhat  faster 
than  it  can  be  driven  economically.  It  would  be  a  paradoxical, 
but  by  no  means  an  impossible,  result  of  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Kemp's  rules  that  the  crack  prize  winners  were  yachts  too  slow 
for  any  purpose  but  racing. 

The  other  assumptions  made  in  Mr.  Kemp’s  formula  are  that 
the  same  proportion  of  the  indicated  horse-power  is  always  usefully 
employed  in  propelling  the  ship,  and  that  the  resistance  is  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  wetted  surface  of  the  hull.  The  first  of  them  gives 
a  perfectly  reasonable  advantage  to  improved  propellers.  The 
second  gives  an  advantage  to  large  vessels  which  might  be  im¬ 
portant  if  yachts  of  very  different  sizes  competed. 

We  have  before  us  in  the  Field  of  March  S,  1881,  the  particulars 
of  three  modern  steam  yachts  of  the  larger  type.  It  may  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  apply  Mr.  Kemp’s  formula  to  them. 

If  we  make  use  of  the  actual  displacement  and  the  indicated 
horse-power  as  observed  on  the  trial  trip,  we  shall  get  for  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  speeds  of  the  Fair  Geraldine,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  and 
Marchesa,  11*2,  u-8,  and  9-57  knots  respectively;  the  measured 
speeds  being  117,  1075,  and  io-s  respectively.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Marchesa  wins  easily  from  the  Fair  Geraldine,  and  the 
Queen  of  Pahmjra  is  nowhere.  If,  however,  we  use  Mr.  Kemp’s 
rule  for  estimating  horse-power,  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  cylinder  rule  gives  for  the  Fair  Geraldine  405,  and  the  fire¬ 
grate  rule  660,  the  mean  of  these,  or  horse-power  by  Mr.  Kemp’s 
rule,  is  532-5,as  against  300  actually  indicated.  The  fire-grate 
areas  of  the  Queen  of  Palmyra  and  the  Marchesa  are  not  given  in 
the  Field,  but  the  cylinder  rule  gives  208  and  444^25  respectively, 
as  against  272  and  245  indicated.  It  is,  however,  said  that  the 
Marchesa' s  engines  could  easily  work  up  to  300. 

Taking  522-3,  208,  and  444^25  as  the  horse-power  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  calculation,  the  hypothetical  speeds  of  the  three  yachts  are 
i3-9,  io-8,  and  11-7.  With  time  allowance  calculated  on  these 
speeds,  the  Marchesa  still  beats  the  Fair  Geraldine ;  but  the  Queen 
of  Palmyra  wins  the  race  by  almost  an  hour  in  100  miles,  instead 
of  losing  it  by  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  These  figures  appear  to 
be  fatal,  at  any  rate,  to  Mr.  Kemp’s  rule  for  estimating  engine- 
power.  They  also,  as  far  as  they  go,  confirm  the  supposition  that 
the  rule  favours  large  yachts  with  small  engines  and  very  mode¬ 
rate  speeds. 
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It  may  be  said,  Why  not  give  a  time  allowance  for  size  only, 
and  take  no  more  account  of  engine-power  than  we  do  of  spread 
of  sail  in  a  sailing  yacht?  Some  restrictions  must  be  placed  upon 
the  engines,  or  our  racing  yachts  would  become  exaggerated 
torpedo  boats,  carrying  nothing  but  their  engines  and  coal  for  a 
match  ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  these  restrictions  are  to  be. 
Limiting  the  space  occupied  by  the  machinery  would  lead  to 
engine-rooms  inconveniently  if  not  dangerously  crowded.  A  penalty 
on  burning  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  per  hour  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  would  probably  be  the  best  method 
if  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  consumption  of 
coal  which  was  above  suspicion — but  the  “  if”  is  an  all- 
important  one. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  while  no  information  could 
be  obtained  from  a  race  under  steam  which  could  not  be  got  just 
as  well  from  a  well-planned  trial  trip,  yachts  built  for  racing  under 
any  possible  sailing  rules  would  probably  differ  essentially  in  some 
direction  or  other  from  those  built  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  the 
chance  of  any  real  "improvements  in  the  construction  either  of 
hulls  or  of  engines  arising  out  of  experiments  in  steam  yacht  racing 
is  remote  indeed. 

Fortunately  there  is  little  chance  of  much  money  or  ingenuity 
being  wasted  in  this  direction.  In  a  race  under  steam  there  can 
be  nothing  of  the  infinite  variety  and  sustained  interest  of  a  good 
sailing  match.  When  once  the  course  is  settled — and  it  will 
seldom  differ  much  from  a  straight  line  between  the  marks — there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  keep  up  the  greatest  possible  head  of 
steam  by  some  refinement  upon  the  old  Mississippi  device  of  sitting 
upon  the  safety-valve  and  throwing  the  cargo  of  “  hog-pro¬ 
ducts”  into  the  furnaces.  Fashion  can  do  much,  but  it  will 
hardly  succeed  in  keeping  up  a  permanent  interest  in  races  the 
result  of  which  will  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  be  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion,  and  which,  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  real  race,  will  be  lost  or  won  in  the  stoke-hole. 


GEORGE  BORROW. 

FEW  men  without  having  made  a  great  reputation  have  exer¬ 
cised  a  more  remarkable  influence  upon  their  contemporaries 
than  George  Borrow,  whose  death  is  just  recorded  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  began 
life  as  articled  clerk  to  a  solicitor  in  Norwich ;  but  the  law  had 
little  attractions  for  him,  and  his  time  was  chiefly  spent  in 
frequenting  the  society  of  the  gipsy  wanderers  who  are  still  to  be 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  contem¬ 
plation  of  their  wild  life  stimulated  that  propensity  for  roving  and 
adventure  which  he  displayed  at  an  early  age,  and  which  subse¬ 
quently  led  him  into  such  a  chequered  and  eventful  career.  In 
1833  he  embraced  the  opportunities  for  travel  which  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  offered  to  its  agents  abroad,  and  went 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  that  capacity.  Having  a  wonderful  aptitude 
for  acquiring  languages,  and  an  especial  liking  for  the  less 
known  dialects,  he  was  able  while  in  Russia  to  edit  the  New 
Testament  in  Mantchu,  He  next  removed  to  Spain,  where  the 
Zincali  or  gipsies  of  that  country  attracted  his  attention ;  and, 
finding  that  great  affinities  existed  between  their  patois  and 
that  of  his  Norfolk  friends,  he  applied  himself  earnestly  to 
the  study  of  the  dialect,  collecting  a  large  vocabulary  of  their 
words  and  a  number  of  their  popular  songs  and  legends,  as 
well  as  translating  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  into  the  dialect. 
Spain  is  not  a  pleasant  working  ground  for  a  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  or  distributor  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Borrow  constantly 
found  himself  exposed  to  inconvenience,  and  even  at  times 
to  imminent  personal  danger.  He  was  twice  put  under  arrest, 
and  on  one  occasion  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods 
in  disguise  from  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  populace.  Return¬ 
ing  to  England,  he  published  an  account  of  his  work  and 
adventures  under  the  title  of  The  Bible  in  Spain,  a  book  which 
attracted  great  attention,  especially  from  the  light  which  it  threw 
upon  the  language  and  life  of  an  interesting  and  hitherto  almost 
unknown  race.  His  next  journey  was  to  the  South  of  Europe, 
where  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  investigation 
of  gipsy  dialects  and  manners.  On  his  return  he  published  a  book 
called  Lavengro,  “  the  Professor,”  a  romance  for  the  incidents  of 
which  he  has  drawn  largely  upon  his  own  personal  adventures, 
especially  among  the  Rommany  chals,  or  “gipsy  lads,”  in  whom 
he  took  so  deep  an  interest.  In  this  book  Borrow  unconsciously 
paints  himself  in  colours  which  are  absolutely  true  to  nature  ;  and, 
if  he  appears  somewhat  pedantic  and  vain,  his  manly  qualities,  his 
enthusiasm  and  intrepid  courage,  more  than  make  up  for  these 
failings.  Lavengro  is  eminently  a  romance  of  the  roads — not  of 
ordinary  travel,  or  of  coaching,  or  of  railways,  as  the  expression 
might  imply,  but  of  “  the  roads  ”  in  the  technical  sense  given  to 
them  by  the  English  “  traveller,”  or  tramp,  and  describing  the 
strange  life  of  the  folk  who  live,  not  b°yond,  but  outside  of  the 
pale  of  conventional  society. 

Until  Borrow  wrote,  the  gipsies,  in  England  at  least,  were  com¬ 
paratively  unknown.  Their  language  was  supposed  to  be  mere 
cant  or  thieves’  slang,  and  the  constitution  of  their  society  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  akin  to,  if  not  a  survival  of,  the  begging  and  thieving 
fraternities  and  “  Alsatian  ”  kingdoms,  with  which  the  older 
novelists  have  familiarised  us,  and  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  so 
picturesquely  rehabilitated.  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  the  gentle¬ 
man  vagabond,  who  dubbed  himself  “  king  of  the  gipsies,”  was  long 


looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  gipsy  hero,  and  the  doings  of  his 
“  tramps,”  “  mumpers.”  “  thieves,”  “  beggars,”  and  “  Abraham’s 
men,”  were  regarded  as  accurate  accounts  of  gipsy  habits.  George 
Borrow’s books  at  once  dispelled  all  these  false  ideas;  the  gipsies 
as  he  painted  them  were  perhaps  hardly  more  respectable,  when 
judged  from  the  ordinary  standpoint,  than  those  of  the  popular 
conception,  but  they  were  shown  to  be  a  national  community 
with  a  real  language,  and  not  a  mere  motley  horde  of  vagabonds,, 
speaking  the  jargon  of  the  prisons  and  the  low  haunts  of  towns. 

The  later  researches  of  Potts,  Miclosich,  and  others  leave  no¬ 
doubt  as  to  the  Indian  origin  of  the  gipsies,  although  the  exact 
tribe  from  which  they  sprung  has  not  been  as  yet  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained.  Many  of  the  individual  words,  such  as  pant,  water,  are 
identical  in  Gipsy  and  Hindustani ;  but  the  grammar  of  the  first- 
mentioned  language,  as  shown  in  the  mutilated  form  which  re¬ 
mains  in  English  Rommany  and  the  more  perfect  system  of  the 
Turkish  Tchingianes,  is  quite  different  from  most  of  the  modern 
vernaculars  of  India,  and  has  but  few  points  of  contact  with  the 
older  dialects.  There  are  in  India  several  tribes  whose  character¬ 
istic  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  gipsies  c*  England. 
The  Jats,  Naths,  and  Brinjaris,  for  example,  singularly  resemble 
them  ;  and  a  very  good  case  has  been  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
first-mentioned  as  the  original  gipsy  stem.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
that  somewhere  about  the  year  420  a.d.  a  number  of  strolling 
minstrels  did  find  their  way  into  Persia  ;  they  were  called  Liiri, 
and  are  described  by  Firdousi  in  terms  which  might  equally  well 
apply  to  a  band  of  English  Rommanies.  The  word  “  Luri  ”  xs 
still  used  in  Persia  for  strolling  minstrels  and  vagabonds ;  while, 
under  the  form  Nuri,  it  is  the  generic  appellation  of  gipsies  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Arab  historians  speak  of  these  people  under 
the  alternative  name  of  Zutt,  which  is,  with  much  reason,  believed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Jat.  The  gipsies  call  themselves  every¬ 
where  “  Rom  ”  or  “  Romany,”  which  would  point  to  the  “Dom” 
or  “  Rom  ”  tribe  as  their  original  stock,  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  being  equivalent  to  either  I)  or  R.  These  people, 
who  are  principally  found  in  Behar,  are  essentially  a  roving 
tribe.  Amongst  other  things  which  distinguish  them  from, 
other  Hindoo  castes  is  their  indifference  to  ceremonial  im¬ 
purity,  such  as  that  which  arises  from  touching  a  dead  body, 
and  their  liking  for  swine-flesh.  Now  gipsies  in  Europe  are 
very  peculiar  in  their  eating,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  only  race  who 
will  eat  animals  that  have  died  a  "natural  death.  Mullo  baalo,  or 
“  dead  pig,”  is  their  favourite  delicacjr ;  and  one  of  the  most  typical 
and  amusing  of  the  Rommany  ballads  which  Borrow  has  col¬ 
lected  celebrates  the  trick  formerly  so  common  amongst  them  of 
poisoning  a  pig  in  order  the  next  day  to  beg  its  carcase  for  food. 

Borrow  himself,  though  a  skilful  linguist,  was  no  philologist, 
and  though  his  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  gipsy 
language  and  race  are  vastly  in  advance  of  his  predecessors,  they 
are  antiquated  and  erroneous  when  compared  with  the  researches 
of  later  scholars.  Thus  in  his  latest  work,  Romano  Lavo-Lil, 
“  Word-book  of  the  Romany,”  he  gives  among  some  correct 
etymologies  others  which  are  simply  ridiculous  ;  his  collection  of 
gipsy  words,  too,  having  been  made  years  ago,  cannot  compare  with 
the  more  recent  ones  of  Messrs.  Leland,  Bath  Smart,  and 
others.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Borrow  was  the 
pioneer  of  English  gipsy  lore,  and  that  of  all  the  “  Rommany 
Ryes  ”  who  have  frequented  the  tents  of  the  “  Caulo  chals,”  and 
picked  up  scraps  of  that  “  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ”  of  which, 
they  make  such  a  mystery  and  parade,  there  is  scarcely  one  but 
owes  his  first  introduction  to  a  gipsy  tutor  to  the  few  words  of 
Rommany  which  he  learnt  from  Borrows  books.  It  was  not  that 
accurate  information  about  gipsies  was  altogether  wanting,  for 
some  few  Continental  scholars  had  already  worked  in  the  field 
with  good  results,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  still  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state ;  and  in  this  country  absolutely  nothing  had 
been  done.  The  works  of  Crabb  and  others  were  written  by 
persons  who  had  never  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of  whpm 
they  treated,  and  who  could,  therefore,  never  really  understand 
them ;  Borrow,  on  the  other  hand,  had.  shared  their  wandering 
life,  and  wrote  about  them  as  they  lived,  moved,  and  spoke. 
Of  late  years  gipsy  literature  has  assumed  formidable  proportions. 
In  1844,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  Borrow’s  Zincali,  or 
Gypsies  of  Spain,  Dr.  A.  F.  Pott,  of  Halle,  issued  a  work 
entitled  l)ie  Zigeuner  in  Europe  und  Asien,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
erudition  and  research.  Later  on  Professor  Miclosich,  of  Vienna, 
published  in  parts  an  exhaustive  treatise,  Ueber  die  Mundarten 
und  die  TVanderungen  der  zigeuner  Europas ;  and  in  1 870  Dr. 
Paspati  published  in  Freuch  at  Constantinople  a  magnificent 
monogram  on  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Turkish 
gipsies  with  the  title,  Etudes  sur  les  Tchingianes.  The 
Rommany  language  is  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity  by  the 
gipsies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and,  as  Dr.  Paspati’s  work 
exhibits  the  language  in  its  perfect  grammatical  form,  it  is,  ass  it 
were,  the  touchstone  for  testing  the  other  dialects.  M.  Paul 
Bataillard  has  also  made  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
ethnology  and  history  of  the  Rommany  race  in  his  L' apparition  de& 
Bohemiens  en  Europe  (1844).  Of  those  who  have  followed  Borrow 
in  his  investigations  of  the  English  gipsy  dialect  and  traditions, 
the  most  noteworthy  are  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  (Hans  Breit- 
maun)  and  Dr.  Bath  Smart.  The  English  Gipsies  and  their  Lan¬ 
guage,  by  the  former,  is  full  of  information  and  abounds  in  humour ; 
while  Dr.  Smart's  Eialect  of  the  English  Gipsies  is-  a  painstaking 
and  most  useful  manual  of  the  language.  A  deep  insight  into- 
gipsy  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  combined  with  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  may  also  be  obtained  from  a  volume  of  ballads  in  Rommany 
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and  English,  compiled  jointly  by  Mr.  Leland,  Professor  E.  H. 
Palmer,  and  Miss  Janet  Tuckey. 

It  is  perhaps  no  very  great  thing  to  have  given  the  world  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  gipsy  race  really  is  •,  still,  everything  which 
tends  to  remove  error  is  valuable,  and  we  cannot  say  how  useful 
the  study  of  the  most  insignificant  race  may  not  prove  to  the  cause 
of  philology  and  ethnology,  both  of  which  sciences  are,  after  all, 
the  handmaids  of  progress  and  civilization.  To  Borrow,  however, 
certainly  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  inspired  an  intelligent 
interest  and  incited  to  scientific  research  into  the  facts  connected 
•with  the  gipsy  race  at  large.  But  his  greatest  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  English  reader  is  his  translation  into  action  and 
his  autobiographical  expression  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  and 
that  restless  desire  for  travel  and  new  experience  which  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  English  youth.  The  feeling  is  a  healthy 
one,  and  if  now  and  then  some  stirring  book  of  naval  adventure 
sends  one  boy  to  sea.  or  a  perusal  of  Borrow’s  works  drives  another 
to  seek  the  disreputable  but  instructive  society  of  gipsy  vagabonds, 
no  such  great  harm,  after  all,  is  done.  At  any  rate,  the  career  and 
works  of  George  Borrow  are  well  worthy  of  study  ;  he  may  have 
.  been  “  a  vagabond  ”  by  taste  and  habit,  but  he  was  eminently  a 
Christian  and  a  gentleman,  and  many  men  have  earned  greater 
name  and  fame  without  half  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  society. 


THE  ABOLITION'  OF  FOG. 

THE  meeting  convened  lately  by  the  Smoke  Abatement 
Committee  shows  that  one  of  the  worst  nuisances  of  London 
life,  the  blighting  and  suffocating  fog,  is  now  exciting  serious 
attention.  Although  the  fogs  of  last  year  were  less  memorable 
both  in  intensity  and  duration  than  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  Society  which  has  undertaken  the  task  of  grappling  with  the 
evil  has  not  relaxed  its  efforts.  Other  and  more  pressing  ills,  as 
frozen  water-pipes  and  snow-invaded  dwellings,  have  not  been 
allowed  to  hide  from  view  the  recurring  evil  of  our  grimy  and 
deleterious  fogs.  The  meeting,  which  was  ably  supported  by  men 
of  social  and  scientific  eminence,  gave  expression  to  the  conviction 
that  the  smoky  atmosphere  in  which  Londoners  pass  a  good  part 
of  their  lives  is  a  fertile  source  of  injury  to  our  organisms  as 
well  as  to  our  possessions.  It  disfigures  our  buildings  and  stunts 
our  vegetation ;  and  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  excluding  the 
bright  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  it  gives  to  our 
city  its  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  most  dismal  and  hideous 
of  European  capitals.  It  not  only  disfigures — it  destroys.  It  eats 
into  our  textile  fabrics,  and  slowly  wears  away  the  masonry  of  our 
buildings.  Worse  than  all,  it  impedes  the  functions  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  An  atmosphere  charged  with  particles  of  unconsumed  carbon 
and  sulphur  would  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  human 
lungs,  and  scientific  investigation  bears  out  the  natural  conjecture. 
The  careful  analysis  of  London  smoke  recently  made  by  a  scien¬ 
tific  physician  enables  us  to  see  the  real  nature  of  the  mixture  that 
we  are  inhaling,  and  physiological  observation  has  fully  confirmed 
the  theory  that  the  surface  of  the  lungs  may  become  coated 
with  an  incrustation  deposited  by  the  smoky  vapour  which  is 
inhaled. 

It  is  easy  to  treat  such  a  meeting  as  that  held  at  Grosvenor 
Place  with  a  measure  of  ridicule,  on  the  ground  that  it  merely 
enounces  a  number  of  general  propositions  which  no  sane  person 
would  think  of  challenging.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  such  a 
feeling  is  here  out  of  place.  If  people  were  all  finely  organized 
and  practised  in  close  observation  there  would  be  but  little  need 
to  insist  on  the  magnitude  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  effects  of  causes  which  are  in  pretty 
constant  operation  are  only  too  easily  overlooked.  And,  as  for 
the  disfigurement  of  our  surroundings  occasioned  by  smoke,  the 
familiar  truth  that  what  is  habitually  present  to  our  organs 
of  perception  escapes  attention  here  receives  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration.  It  is  not  only  the  coarse,  uncultivated  mind  which 
overlooks  the  manifold  unlovelinesses  of  our  smoke-covered  city. 
Even  a  lover  of  the  beautiful  may  cease  in  time  to  note  the 
far-reaching  aesthetic  consequences  of  a  smoky  atmosphere  out 
of  which  he  rarely  passes.  With  respect  to  the  hygienic  side 
of  the  subject,  the  same  thing  holds  true.  The  average 
citizen,  blessed  with  a  vigorous  organism,  is  little  likely  to 
trouble  himself  about  the  unhealthy  character  of  his  atmosphere. 
A  constant  stimulus  acting  on  any  part  of  the  organism  fails 
to  excite  a  conscious  sensation.  And  the  trachea  and  lungs 
which  are  habitually  bathed  by  the  murky  waves  of  London 
fog  cease  in  time  to  be  tormented  by  them.  It  may  be 
demonstrable  from  physiological  principles  that  even  a  robust 
organism  must  be  less  healthy  in  such  impure  surroundings,  yet 
the  loss  in  vital  energy  is  easily  overlooked  when  unaccompanied 
by  positive  sensations  of  discomfort.  Now  and  again,  perhaps, 
when  the  smoky  mixture  dignified  by  the  name  of  air  is  unusually 
dense,  as  in  the  memorable  winter  already  referred  to,  even  such 
a  hardy  person  becomes  momentarily  aware  of  the  deleterious 
properties  of  fog ;  but  when  the  slight  feeling  of  irritation  is  past, 
he  settles  down  to  his  customary  proportion  of  impurities  as  to 
something  perfectly  natural  and  harmless.  Even  where  these 
impurities  tell  upon  the  health  of  some  more  delicately  organised 
member  of  his  family  he  is  very  likely  to  misapprehend  the  real 
cause  of  the  evil.  In  order  to  refer  things  to  their  causes  we  must 
be  able  to  compare  circumstances  in  which  they  are  present  with 
those  in  which  they  are  absent ;  and  the  ordinary  Londoner  who 


seldom  goes  out  of  town  plainly  wants  the  data  for  reasoning 
about  the  subject.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  arousing  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  the  evil  of  living  in  a  smoke-weighted  atmosphere. 

There  seems  little  good  in  calling  attention  to  evils  which  we 
are  unable  to  set  right.  It  is  natural  for  the  mind  that  is  only 
partially  impressed  with  the  hurtfulness  of  smoke  to  lapse  into  the 
comfortable  belief  that  the  evil  is  in  its  nature  incurable.  When 
we  discover  that  we  have  all  our  lives  been  incurring  risks  of 
which  we  have  been  totally  ignorant,  we  are  at  first  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  state  of  things  as  normal  and  necessary.  A  very 
little  reflection,  however,  will  suffice  to  suggest  that  as  our  smoky 
habitat  is  an  artificial  creation  of  our  own,  its  permanence  is  a 
matter- which  lies  with  ourselves.  In  other  words,  we  are  led  to 
reflect  that  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  organism  has  to  adapt 
itself  to  a  fixed  environment,  but  one  in  which  it  is  called  on  to 
modify  its  environment.  The  Smoke  Abatement  Committee  show 
plainly  enough  that  they  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  that 
they  are  bent  on  supplying  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  they  seek 
to  expose.  Already,  as  a  consequence  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
subject,  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to 
the  practical  solution  of  the  question.  For  some  time  past  we 
have  heard  of  a  number  of  inventions  by  which  the  effects  of  our 
smoke-emitting  grates  may  be  avoided.  The  Committee  has 
wisely  arranged  for  an  exhibition  of  the  various  improved  heating 
and  smoke-preventing  appliances  which  have  been  proposed  of 
late.  This  exhibition,  which  will  illustrate  the  proposed  substi¬ 
tutes  for  our  smoky  grates  in  actual  operation,  may  be  expected 
to  have  a  double  effect.  In  the  first  place,  people  who  are  in¬ 
different  to  the  evil  of  smoke  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
its  existence  and  its  gravity  when  they  see  how  much  thought  and 
skill  have  been  directed  to  its  removal.  And,  secondly,  if  the 
exhibition  is  at  all  a  success,  it  will  teach  Londoners  that  the  evil 
is  not  one  which  ought  to  be  quietly  submitted  to  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  order  of  things,  but  one  which  lies  altogether  within 
our  control.  The  evidence  given  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and 
others  at  the  meeting  referred  to  enables  us  to  anticipate  the  result 
of  the  exhibition  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  our  houses  may  be  heated, 
and  adequately  heated,  by  a  process  that  is  in  the  fullest  sense 
smoke-preventing.  In  the  face  of  such  a  body  of  authoritative 
opinion  on  this  point,  nobody  is  likely  henceforth  to  contest  the 
assertion  that  the  smoke  nuisance  is  one  which  we  have  the  power 
of  removing  if  we  care  to  do  so. 

But  though  it  is  allowed  that  Londoners  have  the  power  of 
ridding  themselves  of  their  incubus  of  smoke  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  will  care  to  do  so.  The  cloud  of  carbonaceous  and 
sulphurous  particles  which  each  morning  forms  itself  anew  out  of 
the  discharges  from  our  forest  of  chimneys  is  closely  connected 
with  our  chosen  way  of  heating  our  dwellings.  In  France  or  in 
Germany,  where  the  use  of  stoves  obviates  the  need  of  constant 
fires,  and  where  wood  is  often  substituted  for  coals,  our  darkening 
smoke-mists  are  unknown.  We  avowedly  prefer  our  open  grates, 
with  their  cheerful  aspect,  their  socializing  influence,  their  many 
venerable  associations.  We  know  very  well  that  these  firesides 
are  costly  luxuries,  that  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  fuel  for 
which  we  pay  renders  us  no  service  whatever.  And  it  may  be 
thought  that  even  when  people  have  come  to  understand  that  their 
habits  involve  a  good  deal  of  injury  to  health,  they  will  still  per¬ 
sist  in  them.  That  is  to  say,  they  may  deliberately  prefer  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  blazing  hearth  to  those  which  would  be  secured  by 
a  smokeless  mode  of  heating ;  or  at  least  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  force  of  custom  would  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  remaining 
as  we  are.  In  support  of  this  view  it  ha3  been  alleged  that  the 
present  agitation  about  smoke  is  by  no  means  new  ;  that  as  early 
as  the  close  of  the  last  century  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  a 
cleanly  and  healthy  substitute  for  our  open  grates ;  and  that  since 
that  time  the  subject  has  again  and  again  come  up  for  discussion, 
and  then  been  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight. 

This  pessimistic  view  of  the  present  attempt  to  carry  a 
pressing  sanitary  reform  is  no  doubt  a  plausible  one.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  Englishmen  are  often  foolishly  conserva¬ 
tive,  tenaciously  clinging  to  their  peculiar  habits  when  they 
are  at  least  dimly  aware  of  their  undesirability.  Yet  even  English¬ 
men  are  ready  to  adopt  a  new  fashion  when  they  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  superiority  to  the  old  one.  When  Londoners  are 
fully  alive  to  all  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  their  dirty  atmosphere, 
they  will  not,  one  supposes,  long  hesitate  to  accept  a  more  whole¬ 
some  style  of  heating  their  houses.  To  imagine  that  they  would 
knowingly  set  up  the  sentimental  considerations  already  touched 
on,  in  opposition  to  the  substantial  arguments  of  the  man  ol 
science  and  the  physician,  seems  to  us  to  misunderstand  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mind.  Compared  with  other  nations  we  are  but  slightly 
governed  by  sentiment,  and  even  the  deeply-rooted  feeling  for  the 
cheerful  English  fire  would  probably  give  way  to  a  clear  conviction 
that  its  indulgence  involves  injury  to  health.  And  this  result  will 
certainly  be  hastened  by  the  fact  that  the  proposed  substitutes 
for  our  present  thriftless  grates  are  likely  to  be  much  more  effective 
and  much  less  costly.  It  is  a  part  of  the  irony  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  that,  with  all  the  greater  appearance  of  heat  which  we 
gain  at  the  expense  of  our  lungs,  we  are  in  reality  much  worse 
off  than  those  who  use  the  closed  stove.  The  peculiarity  of  our 
English  fireplace  is  that  it  heats  one  small  portion  of  a  room  on 
the  condition  of  making  the  other  parts  chill  and  draughty.  And 
to  this  it  may  be  added  that  we  secure  this  curious  result  at  a 
much  greater  pecuniary  cost  than  is  incurred  by  our  neighbours. 
Should  all  this  be  fully  understood  and  realized  by  the  majority 
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of  Londoners,  they  would,  we  are  convinced,  soon  consent  to  give 
lip  their  cherished  firesides. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  prospect  of  removing,  or  at  least  greatly 
reducing,  the  smoke  nuisance  really  depends  on  the  waking  up  of 
the  public  mind  to  the  existence  of  the  evil.  That  this  will 
happen  immediately  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate. 
The  growth  of  an  adequate  sense  of  the  loss  and  positive  harm 
occasioned  by  the  artificial  atmosphere  with  which  we  surround 
ourselves  will  pretty  certainly  be  a  slow  process.  The  Society 
which  aims  at  enlightening  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  will 
accordingly  have  to  harp  on  the  various  ill  consequences  of  smoke 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Only  after  frequent  reiteration  are  the 
salutary  lessons  which  science  has  to  teach  fully  seized  and  as¬ 
similated  by  the  popular  intelligence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  forces  working  in  the  direction  of  the 
Society’s  efforts.  The  increase  of  general  information  must,  one 
conceives,  have  the  effect  of  bringing  home  to  Londoners  to  some 
extent  the  pestilential  character  of  their  smoke-laden  atmosphere. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  publication  of  the  varying  death-rate  in 
the  metropolis  is  well  calculated  to  call  men’s  minds  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  disagreeable  subject.  It  is  probable  that 
a  good  part  of  the  present  lively  interest  in  the  matter  is 
due  to  the  profound  impression  made  by  the  announcement 
that  an  exceptionally  severe  form  of  fog  which  occurred  the 
winter  before  last  raised  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  by  a  very  appreciable  interval.  In  addition  to  this, 
all  the  knowledge  which  goes  to  the  comparative  study  of 
life  is  contributing  to  the  same  result.  The  more  generally 
Englishmen  travel  and  contrast  the  surroundings  of  life  abroad 
with  those  at  home  the  more  likely  are  they  to  become  alive  to 
the  drawbacks  of  the  latter.  And  even  that  large  body  of 
Londoners  which  does  not  go  abroad  is  acquiring,  through  im¬ 
proved  facilities  in  locomotion,  the  means  of  judging  the  true 
character  of  their  daily  environment.  Perhaps  nothing  will  more 
materially  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  powerful  antipathy  to 
London  smoke  than  the  rapidly  spreading  habit  of  living  outside 
London.  A  man  who,  on  an  average  winter  morning,  enters  the 
City  from  a  point  twenty  miles  distant  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  contrast.  His  breathing  organs  will  be  irritated  by  the  im¬ 
purities  to  which  they  have  not  accustomed  themselves ;  his  eye 
will  miss  the  gladdening  r'ays  of  the  sun  and  note  the  depressing 
hue  which  the  dingy  vapours  cast  on  every  object.  The  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  Londoner  emerges  from  his  murky  mists  the  less  in¬ 
different  is  he  likely  to  become  to  their  existence.  The  present 
agitation  of  the  subject  is  thus  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  action 
of  natural  causes.  And  this  fact  should  encourage  the  friends  of 
the  movement  in  the  face  of  what  are  undoubtedly  many  and 
serious  obstacles. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  NEW  PLAN  EOR  THE  REDEMPTION 
OP  DEBT. 

TN  preparation  for  the'  discussion  of  his  Bill  for  the  redemption 
Jl  of  Go  millions  of  Consols  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  last  week  a 
Treasury  Minute,  which  very  clearly  explains  the  means  by  which 
he  is  to  effect  his  object.  There  are  at  present  existing  Termin¬ 
able  Annuities  to  the  amount  of  7,107, £71/,,  of  which,  in  round 
numbers,  about  6  millions  will  expire  in  1SS5.  They  were  created 
to  pay  off  debts  incurred  in  various  ways  ;  for  fortifications,  local 
barracks,  through  recent  war  deficiencies,  and  they  were  created 
also  for  the  extinction  of  funded  debt.  Apparently  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  anxious  that  the  whole  amount  should  continue  to  be  applied 
to  the  redemption  of  debt.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  foresee 
who  may  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  four  years  hence  ;  but, 
whoever  he  may  be,  he  will  have  a  strong  temptation  to  purchase 
a  little  temporary  popularity  by  remitting  taxation  instead  of 
continuing  to  apply  the  annuities  to  the  payment  of  the  debt.  If 
he  should  be  a  weak  man,  or  if  his  Government  should  be  in  need 
of  popular  support,  he  may  yield  to  the  temptation,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  taken  a  step  which  will  take  out  of  his  power 
two  millions  of  these  annuities.  As  is  well  known,  the  public 
will  not  buy  Terminable  Annuities.  A  Terminable  Annuity,  in 
fact,  consists  partly  of  interest  and  partly  of  an  instalment  of 
principal ;  and  the  purchaser  of  such  annuity,  if  he  does  not 
intend  to  spend  his  principal,  should  be  careful  to  reinvest  so  much 
of  his  annuity  as  is  principal,  and  to  spend  only  the  remainder, 
that  is,  the  interest.  But  the  great  majority  of  people,  even 
business  people,  are  incapable  of  calculating  how  much  of  the 
annuity  is  principal  and  how  much  interest.  Consequently  the 
Government  find  few  purchasers  of  Terminable  Annuities  in  the 
open  market,  and  they  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  limit  this 
method  of  paying  off'  the  debt  to  the  amount  which  the  funds 
under  their  own  control  enable  them  to  deal  with.  At  present 
it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  funds  that  would 
permit  him  to  deal  with  more  than  2  out  of  the  6  millions  which 
will  expire  in  1885.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  he  does  not 
remain  in  office  till  1885,  before  he  retires  he  will  in  some  way 
make  sure  that  the  sum  now  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  debt 
will  continue  to  be  appropriated  to  that  purpose. 

As  we  have  said,  about  6  millions  of  the  existing  Terminable 
Annuities  will  expire  in  1885,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  pro¬ 
long  2  of  these  6  millions  till  1906.  Ilis  object  in  doing  so  is 
to  obtain  as  much  free  revenue  as  will  enable  him  to  redeem 
another  60  millions  of  the  debt.  It  is  calculated  by  the  Actuary 


of  the  National  Debt  Office  that,  assuming  Consols  to  be  at  par, 
459,760k  in  twenty-five  years  will  redeem  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  redeemed  in  four  years  by  2  millions.  This  will 
set  free  a  revenue  of  1,540,240/.,  by  the  assistance  of  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposes  to  cancel  stock  to  the  amount  of  60  millions 
sterling.  When  the  60  millions  of  Consols  are  cancelled  and  con¬ 
verted  into  Terminable  Annuities,  the  interest  upon  these  60  mil¬ 
lions  will  also  be  set  free,  amounting  to  1,800,000k  In  this  way 
Mr.  Gladstone  obtains  a  total  annual  sum  of  3,340,240k  But  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Actuary  of  the  National  Debt  Office  that  an 
annuity  of  3,428,604k  will  pay  off  60  millions  of  Consols  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  as  we  have  just  now  seen,  Mr.  Gladstone 
by  prolonging,  his  annuity  of  2  millions  from  four  to  twenty-five 
years,  and  by  cancelling  60  millions  of  Consols,  has  obtained  an 
annual  free  revenue  of  3,340,240/.  He  needs,  therefore,  only 
88,364k  to  make  up  the  Terminable  Annuity  required  to  pay  off 
in  twenty-five  years  the  60  millions  of  Consols,  and  this  sum, 
therefore,  is  the  only  addition  to  be  made  to  the  permanent  charge 
of  the  debt  for  the  extinction  in  twenty-live  years  of  60  millions 
of  Consols.  In  other  words,  by  simply  prolonging  for  one-and- 
twenty  years  2  millions  of  the  Terminable  Annuities  now  existing, 
and  by  adding  to  them  somewhat  less  than  89,000k,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  enabled  to  cancel  and  pay  off  60  millions  of  the  debt.  As 
we  have  explained  above,  he  i3  able  to  do  this  only  because  there 
are  held  by  officers,  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  Consols  to 
the  amount  of  60  millions ;  20  millions  of  these  are  held  by 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  on  account  of  the  Savings  Banks, 
and  40  millions  are  held  by  the  Chancery  Paymaster.  When  20 
millions  are  taken  from  the  Savings  Bank  account,  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  will  still  hold  1 1  millions  of  Consols,  besides 
7|  millions  of  Exchequer  Bonds  and  various  other  available 
securities.  They  will  therefore  have  ample  means  to  meet  any 
demand  that  may  come  upon  them  in  the  way  of  withdrawals  of 
deposits  by  the  Savings  Banks.  In  ordinary  years  the  deposits  on 
account  of  the  Savings  Banks  exceed  the  withdrawals,  and  as  we 
may  hope  that  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  cycle  of  good  years,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  excess  will  be  larger  than  usual.  But, 
even  if  this  should  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  if  the  with¬ 
drawals  should  be  larger  than  is  anticipated,  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  will  still  have  an  ample  margin  to  meet  all  the 
calls  upon  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  devotes  a  large  part  of  his 
Minute  to  prove  that  the  interest  of  the  suitors  in  Chancery 
are  equally  well  cared  for,  and  his  proof  is  complete.  We  need 
not  go  into  this  part  of  the  Minute  in  detail  here.  It  will 
be  enough  to  state  roughly  the  principal  points.  Stock  held 
by  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  has  steadily  increased  in  the 
past.  Between  October  1,  1847,  and  August  1879,  the  stock  80 
held  increased  from  46,796,000/.  to  61,886,000k,  an  increase  of 
over  1 5  millions,  or  more  than  33  per  cent. ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  go  on  increasing.  In  fact,  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  grows,  it  is  evident  that  funds  coming  under 
the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  must  grow  with  it. 
There  is  every  assurance,  therefore,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
will  continue  to  hold  a  sufficient  amount  of  stock  to  meet  any 
demand  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  But,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  concert  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
takes  elaborate  precautions  to  secure  that,  if  more  stock  should  be 
needed,  it  shall  be  at  once  forthcoming. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  this  conversion  of  Consols  into 
Terminable  Annuities  must  be  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  kind  of  pledge  that  the  Government  will  not  allow  any  part  of 
the  Terminable  Annuities  now  existing  for  the  extension  of  debt 
to  lapse  or  to  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  redemption  of  debt  will  proceed  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
henceforward.  In  itself  alone  this  must  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  market.  It  will  tend  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  rise  in 
Consols  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years.  But,  further¬ 
more,  the  measure  will  directly  increase  the  purchases  of  Consols 
by  the  Government  officers.  As  we  have  just  been  explaining, 
60  millions  of  Consols  are  to  be  cancelled  at  once  ;  but  their  place 
must  be  supplied  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  by  the 
Chancery  Paymaster  by  the  re-investment  in  Consols  of  each  instal¬ 
ment  of  capital  as  it  is  paid.  In  the  new  annuity  of  3,428,604k,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  i,Soo,oook  in  the  first  year  will  be  interest,  and 
the  remainder  repayment  of  principal.  After  the  first  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  amount  of  the  interest  will  go  on  steadily  decreasing, 
while  the  amount  of  the  principal  will  as  steadily  increase,  until, 
as  we  reach  the  year  1905,  almost  the  whole  of  the  annuity  will 
be  repayment  of  principal,  and  the  interest  will  dwindle  to  a 
vanishing  point.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  remaining  4  millions 
of  Terminable  Annuities  which  are  to  expire  in  1885  are  prolonged, 
the  effect  will  be  enormous,  and  the  price  of  Consols  must  rise  to 
a  point  which  will  admit  of  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
debt  to  2  j  per  cent.,  unless,  indeed,  a  war  or  some  other  great 
calamity  should  compel  the  Government  to  create  Consols  more 
rapidly  than  it  buys  them  up.  While  these  purchases  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and  the  Chancery  Paymaster 
are  going  on,  the  Government  itself  will  also  be  buying  if  the 
trade  improvement  continues,  and  we  once  more  have  surpluses 
of  revenue  over  expenditure.  The  Government  purchases,  it  is 
true,  will  be  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  the  amount  so  bought 
will  at  once  be  cancelled,  whereas  the  purchases  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  and  the  Chancery  Paymaster  will  be  on 
behitlf  of  the  Savings  Banks  fund  and  the  suitors  in  Chancery, 
and  will  remain  intact.  But  the  effect  on  the  open  market  will 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  for  the  amounts  bought  by  the  National 
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Debt  Commissioners  and  the  Chancery  Paymaster  will  not  he 
sold  again,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  withdrawals  by  the 
Savings  Banks  or  repayments  to  the  suitors  in  Chabcery  necessitate 
sales.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  purchases  made  by  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  and  the  Chancery  Paymaster  are  real  with¬ 
drawals  of  Consols  from  the  open  market,  and  diminish  by  so  much 
the  supply  of  Consols  for  the  public.  While  this  is  going  on,  the 
public  will  also  be  purchasing.  There  are  large  classes,  such  as 
trustees,  who  must  invest  in  Consols.  Banks  also  are  bound  to 
liold  a  certain  portion  of  their  reserves  in  Consols,  and  so  are  other 
great  establishments  like  insurance  offices.  Their  purchases  will 
add  to  the  effect  of  the  purchases  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  and  the  Chancery  Paymaster,  and 
will  tend  to  raise  year  by  year  the  price  of  Consols.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  accumulated  effect  of  all  these  purchases  can  be 
neutralized  only  by  a  great  war,  or  some  other  circumstance  which 
would  compel  the  Government  to  issue  large  amounts  of  Consols. 
The  Irish  Land  Bill,  no  doubt,  will,  to  some  extent,  cause  a  new 
issue  of  Consols.  If  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  proposes  to 
establish  a  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland  is  largely  acted  upon, 
the  funds  advanced  by  the  Commissioners  must  be  furnished  by 
the  issue  of  Consols,  and,  therefore,  it  maybe  argued  that  the  new 
supply  in  the  market  will  go  to  neutralize  the  increased  purchas¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will  be  so.  If  large  numbers 
of  the  Irish  landlords  sell  their  estates,  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  prefer  to  take  in  payment  Consols  rather  than  money.  They 
will  not  be  inclined  to  re-invest  in  Irish  land,  and  as  the 
interest  returned  upon  either  English  or  Scotch  land  will 
not  bo  greater  than  the  interest  yielded  by  Consols,  they 
will  have  no  inducement  to  encumber  themselves  with  the 
management  of  property  when  they  can  have  as  large  an  in¬ 
come  free  from  care  of  every  kind  by  simply  continuing  to  hold 
Consols.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  however  much  the  clauses  establishing  a  peasant  pro¬ 
prietary  may  be  availed  of,  will  increase  the  supply  of  Consols  in 
the  market.  A  great  war  undoubtedly  would  increase  the  supply 
and  neutralize  the  effect  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measures ;  but  any¬ 
thing  short  of  a  great  war  will  have  little  effect.  For  every  year 
the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth  is  increasing  the  demand 
for  Consols,  and  the  cancellation  of  6o  millions  of  Consols  at  once 
and  their  gradual  replacement  by  the  accumulation  of  another 
6o  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  and 
the  Chancery  Paymaster  in  the  course  of  iive-and-twenty  years 
must  have  an  immense  effect,  without  speaking  of  any  of  the 
other  iniluences  to  which  we  have  been  referring  above. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  is  not  very  long  since  the  old  question  of  indebtedness  of 
English  to  French  playwrights  was  revived  in  a  somewhat 
amusing  fashion,  and  the  revival  led,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  certain 
amount  of  gossip,  both  particular  and  general,  concerning  this 
old  story.  Amongst  other  things,  it  was  at  the  time  stated  or 
hinted  that  a  certain  play,  which  had  seemed  to  all  the  London 
critics  to  give  the  lie  to  the  assumption  that  it  was  impossible  for 
an  English  plav-writer  to  invent  a  well-constructed  plot,  was,  in 
fact,  borrowed  from  a  French  source.  The  play  was  a  play  by  a 
clever  actor  and  playwright,  Mr.  Pinero,  and  the  title  assigned  to 
the  French  play  from  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
was  curiously  in  harmony  with  the  theory  that  his  English  play 
was  not  original.  Indeed,  the  title  given  to  the  French  play  ap¬ 
peared  at  once  to  explain  a  certain  oddity  in  that  of  the  English  one. 
The  theory  was  so  plausible  on  the  face  of  it  that  we  thought  it 
worthy  of  investigation,  and  the  result  of  careful  investigation  is 
that  no  play  bearing  the  title  which  was  given  out  is  known  to 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the 
subject  in  Paris.  If  any  additional  proof  of  Mr.  Pinero's  capa¬ 
city  to  construct  such  a  dove-tailed  plot  as  many  Parisian  drama¬ 
tists  delight  in  is  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  his  play  called 
Imprudence,  lately  produced  under  Mr.  Carton’s  management  at 
the  Folly  Theatre.  Mr.  Pinero  has  suffered  to  a  certain  extent, 
as  all  followers  of  any  art  do  suffer,  because  he  has  not 
chosen  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  He  wrote  an 
emotional  play,  which  achieved  a  well-merited  success,  and  he  has 
followed  it  up  with  an  almost  entirely  comic  play,  which,  in  its 
line,  deserves  equal  success.  He  had  before  this  produced  one  or 
two  little  pieces,  which  were  not  in  their  essence  pathetic  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  expected  that,  if  he  ever  committed  himself  to  more 
than  one  act,  he  would  have  to  go  in  for  the  serious  side  of  life. 
In  other  words,  bis  versatility  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  some  critics, 
a  fault  rather  than  a  merit.  What  he  has  done  in  the  case  of 
Imprudence  is  to  produce  a  piece  as  neatly  and  funnily  constructed 
as  are  the  many  French  plays  of  the  same  calibre  which  have  of 
late  years  given  much  gain  to  translators,  and  a  piece  which  differs 
from  those  just  referred  to  in  that  it  has  no  offence  in  it.  It  has, 
instead,  various  touches  which  remind  one  of  Mr.  Pinero’s  success 
in  another  line,  and  which,  according  to  some  critics,  seem  out  of 
place  in  a  play  of  which  the  chief  motive  is  unrestrained  comedy. 
VVe  are  not  ourselves  of  opinion  that  they  are  at  all  out  of  place  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  few  discreetly  introduced  touches  of  real 
feeling  complement  admirably,  to  our  thinking,  the  generally 
amusing,  and  it  may  be  said  reckless,  character  of  the  work.  We 
are  introduced  to  a  purely  comic  state  of  society,  and  to  characters 
who  for  the  mo3t  part  are  purely  comic  ;  and  it  has 


been  contended  that  they  should  be  throughout  purely 
comic,  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Pinero  is  rightly,  as  we  think,  of 
a  different  opinion.  His  play  is  full  of  what  may  be  termed 
farcical  incidents,  but  he  has  made  it  more  than  a  farcical 
comedy  by  introducing  a  certain  vein  of  emotion.  The  emotion  is 
lightly  touched  by  the  author,  and  is  given  with  equally  com¬ 
mendable  lightness  by  the  players,  and  it  serves,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  maintain  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  an  interest  which  might 
possibly  flag  without  it.  Three  acts  of  mere  smartness  and  farce 
have  before  now  been  known  to  be  wearisome.  It  is  surely  to  the 
credit  of  author  and  actors  that  Imprudence  is  the  reverse  of 
wearisome. 

The  action  of  the  piece  passes  in  a  boarding-house,  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  one  depicted  in  Sketches  by  Boz.  It  is 
curious,  and  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  playwright’s  verisimilitude, 
that  the  characteristics  of  boarding-houses  have  changed 
comparatively  little  between  the  days  of  “  Iloz's  ”  sketch 
and  the  present  time.  People  who  have  frequented  or 
visited  boarding-houses  of  this  day  will  see  that  the  atmosphere 
of  Imprudence  is  very  far  from  being  exaggerated.  While  many 
of  Dickens’s  pictures  of  manners  and  customs  are  antiquated,  his 
earlier  and  later  sketches  of  boarding-house  life  are  still  in  the 
main  true  to  nature.  The  author  of  Imprudence  probably  knew 
that  he  would  be  taxed  with  borrowing  from  Dickens,  and  it  is  his 
merit  that  he  has  not  shirked  this  danger.  The  events  which 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  in  Mrs.  Lazenbv’s  boarding¬ 
house  are  improbable  enough,  and  their  very  improbability  is  a 
source  of  amusement ;  but  the  entourage  which  makes  such  events 
possible  for  dramatic  purposes  is,  we  take  it,  as  true  now  as  it  was 
many  years  ago. 

To  give  in  any  detail  the  plot  of  a  comedy  of  intrigue  like 
Imprudence  would  be  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  spectators.  The 
piece  depends  mainly  upon  a  skilfully  arranged  series  of  bustling- 
situations,  relieved,  as  we  have  hinted,  by  a  few  passages  of 
emotion,  to  which  excellent  justice  is  done  by  those  concerned. 
The  weight  of  the  performance,  if  we  can  speak  of  weight  with 
regard  to  a  thing  essentially  light,  rests  upon  Mr.  Carton,  the 
actor-manager,  who,  by  the  finesse  and  the  force  of  his  playing, 
more  than  confirms  the  high  opinion  which  we  have  ventured  to 
express  of  his  powers  on  former  occasions  when  they  had  less 
scope.  He  is  admirably  supported  by  Miss  Compton,  by  Miss 
Kate  Bishop,  and,  it  may  be  said  in  fine,  by  every  one  concerned 
in  the  representation  of  a  piece  the  stage-management  of  which  is 
as  good  as  the  acting.  Of  the  general  nature  of  the  play  we 
have  perhaps  said  enough.  It  may  be  added  that  the  dialogue,  for 
the  most  part,  is  as  neat  and  terse  as  the  construction.  One  or 
two  pleasantries  might,  however,  be  cut  out  with  decided  ad¬ 
vantage. 

O 


MIDSUMMER  RACING. 

THE  first  race  of  importance  which  followed  the  Ascot  meeting 
was  the  Northumberland  Hate  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  As 
the  event  proved,  it  was  anything  but  an  exciting  affair.  Mr. 
Jardine’s  Bonnie  Doon  was  a  very  strong  favourite,  and  he  won  in 
a  canter  by  five  lengths.  This  horse  had  been  a  high-priced 
yearling,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  run  as  a  young  horse  on 
account  of  an  accident.  At  the  Bibury  Club  and  the  Stockbridge 
meetings  Lord  Stamford’s  good  two-vear-old  filly  Goheimniss,  by 
liosicrucian,  showed  fine  form.  Her  winnings  by  the  end  of  the 
Stockbridge  week  exceeded  2,500  guineas,  and  she  had  run  four 
times  without  being  beaten.  Charibert,  who  has  turned  out  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  horse  over  short  courses,  won  the  Stockbridge  Cup. 
in  the  Queen’s  Plate  Petronel  beat  Exeter,  after  a  very  hard- 
fought  race.  Exeter  was  the  favourite,  and  the  race  was  run  at 
a  good  pace  over  the  long  course  of  two  miles.  There  was  a 
fine  race,  again,  for  a  Biennial,  in  which  that  uncertain  horse 
Scobell  beat  Thora  by  a  neck.  In  the  following  week  came 
the  July  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  one  of  the  great  two-year- 
old  races  of  the  season.  The  first  favourite  won,  but  only 
after  an  exciting  race,  by  half  a  length.  The  winner  is  a 
brown  filly  of  Lord  Ilosebery’s,  named  Kermesse.  She  is  by 
Cremorne  out  of  Ilazeldean.  Ilazeldean  was  by  that  very  game 
horse  Cathedral,  out  of  Nutbush,  who  was  one  of  the  fastest 
fillies  of  her  time.  Some  judges  think  Kermesse  a  little  small, 
while  others  consider  her  large  in  all  those  parts  of  a  racehorse 
where  size  is  most  necessary ;  some  point  out  the  excellence  of  her 
head,  neck,  and  muscular,  well-placed  shoulders,  the  symmetry 
and  power  of  her  back,  loins,  and  quarters,  and  the  perfection  of 
her  lengthy,  low,  galloping  action  5  others  contend  that  her  fore¬ 
legs  are  too  light  and  straight  to  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of 
training,  or  even  the  force  of  her  own  great  speed  in  racing. 
Marden,  who  was  second,  had  run  nowhere  at  Stockbridge  to 
Geheimuiss,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  was  then 
carrying  4  lbs.  extra  weight ;  and  in  the  July  Stakes  he  beat  St. 
Marguerite  by  half  a  length,  while  at  Stockbridge  he  had  been 
some  distance  behind  her.  St.  Marguerite  is  own  sister  to 
Thebais,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  of  this  year.  In  the  July  Stakes 
she  ran  a  dead  heat  for  third  place  with  Dutch  Oven,  a  filly  out  of 
the  dam  of  the  famous  Bal  Gal.  It  was  rather  singular  that 
sisters  of  the  two  most  celebrated  two-year-olds  of" last  year 
should  run  a  dead  heat  for  a  very  forward  position  in  the  July 
Stakes  of  thi3  year.  The  next  day  St.  Marguerite  won  the 
valuable  Chesterfield  Stakes  in  an  easy  canter  by'a  length ;  and  a 
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week  later  Dutch  Oven  won  the  Great  Lancashire  Yearling;  Stakes 
at  Manchester,  a  race  worth  nearly  1,500/.  But,  to  return  to  the 
Newmarket  July  meeting,  we  may  observe  that  Peter,  the  hero  of 
the  late  Ascot  meeting,  made  another  exhibition  of  temper  in  the 
July  Gup,  and  would  not  attempt  to  race  with  Charibert,  although 
it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  he  could  have  beaten 
Charibert  over  six  furlongs,  even  if  he  had  tried. 

The  prospects  of  the  Goodwood  meeting  were  much  clouded  by 
the  prevalence  of  severe  influenza  and  coughs  in  several  large 
racing  stables.  It  had  been  hoped  that  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the 
Devil  would  have  met  again,  but  both  horses  were  attacked  by 
colds.  Their  owners  set  admirable  examples  by  scratching  their 
horses  as  soon  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  hopes  of  their  being  able 
to  run.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  line  of  conduct  is  not  more  often 
followed  by  owners  of  racehorses.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Good- 
wood  meeting  the  principal  two-year-olds  already  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  Geheimniss  and  Harden,  met  again  in  the 
Richmond  Stakes.  Kermesse  was  the  favourite,  and  St.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  Dutch  Oven,  and  Purple  and  Scarlet  were  estimated  in 
the  order  given.  There  was  a  grand  race ;  Kermesse  in  the  middle, 
with  Dutch  Oven  and  St.  Marguerite  on  either  side,  raced  from 
the  distance  almost  abreast,  and  at  last  Dutch  Oven  won  by  a  head, 
Kermesse  and  St.  Marguerite  running  a  dead  heat  for  second 
place.  Now  Archer  was  riding  Dutch  Oven,  and  in  our  humble 
opinion  this  may  have  been  enough  to  account  for  the  victory  by  a 
head.  Kermesse  was  giving  each  of  the  other  two  fillies  4  lbs.,  so 
it  is  possible  that  she  may  still  be  a  trifle  the  best  of  the  three. 
Dutch  Oven  is  a  fine  well-made  filly,  but  there  were  reports  in 
circulation  to  the  effect  that,  like  her  half  sister,  Bal  Gal,  she  was 
a  roarer.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  out  of  the  five  races  for  the 
Richmond  Stakes  which'  have  taken  place  since  its  institution  in 
1877,  four  of  them  have  been  won  by  horses  (or  rather  fillies) 
belonging  to  Lord  Falmouth,  and  that  each  of  the  five  winners  of 
the  race  has  beeu  ridden  by  Archer.  The  Goodwood  Stakes  was 
a  disappointing  race,  as  it  was  won  by  a  lightly-weighted  selling- 
plater  called  Brown  Bess ;  but  there  was  one  unusual  feature  of 
the  race — namely,  that  it  was  run  during  a  terrific  storm  of 
lightning,  thunder,  and  rain.  Between  the  brilliant  flashes  of  the 
lightning  and  the  blinding  downpour  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
see  much  of  the  race.  There  were  several  very  hardly  fought 
contests  during  the  day,  and  for  five  of  the  races  there  were  good 
fields.  Altogether  the  opening  day  of  the  Goodwood  meeting 
was  far  better  than  the  racing  public  had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  Sussex  Stakes,  on  the  Wednesday,  was  won  by  Limestone, 
after  a  fine  race  with  Geologist.  Skipetar  was  third.  The  stakes 
were  worth  1,517/.  The  winner  is  a  fine  horse,  about  16  hands 
high,  and  he  became  fourth  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger  after  his 
victory  in  the  Sussex  Stakes.  Twenty-eight  horses  ran  for  the 
Stewards’  Cup,  which  was  won  by  Mazurka,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  triple  dead-heaters  for  the  Astley  Stakes  at  Lewes  last  year. 
She  is  small  but  beautifully  shaped,  and  has  great  strength  in  her 
back  and  loins,  while  her  shoulders  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be 
to  produce  great  speed.  The  Lavant  Stakes  ended  in  a  fine  race, 
Archer  winning  very  cleverly  by  a  length  on  Baliol,  a  son  of  Blair 
Athol’s,  who  was  running  for  the  first  time.  This  colt  was  not 
by  any  means  universally  admired  by  judges  of  horseflesh,  some 
considering  him  too  narrow,  with  but  second-rate  fore-legs. 
Sutler,  who  has  won  a  good  many  races  this  season,  ran  very 
gamely  in  the  Visitors’  Plate ;  for,  after  appearing  to  be  beaten,  he 
struggled  on,  and,  wearing  down  his  opponent,  won  by  a  head. 
There  was  a  fine  struggle  again  in  the  following  race,  Osborne,  on 
Privateer,  getting  the  best  of  Archer  on  Passaic,  the  first  favourite. 
Archer  made  one  of  his  scientific  rushes,  but  he  was  beaten  by  a 
head.  Out  of  the  seven  races  that  were  run  on  the  Wednesday 
five  were  well  contested,  and  in  most  cases  there  were  good  fields. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  everything  tended 
to  make  the  day  a  pleasant  one,  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  fatal  accident  on  the  drive  home,  in  which  two  lives 
were  lost. 

On  the  Thursday  there  was  a  fine  race  for  the  Corinthian  Plate 
between  Sword  Dance  and  Ivuhleborn,  the  former,  ridden  by 
Archer,  winning  by  a  very  short  haad.  The  Racing  Stakes  was 
the  cause  of  much  interest,  because  Privateer  and  Passaic, 
who  had  run  a  close  race  for  the  last  event  of  the  preceding 
day,  were  now  to  meet  again  under  the  same  jockeys  and 
under  similar  weights.  In  spite  of  his  defeat  on  the  previous 
day,  Passaic  was  again  made  first  favourite,  and  once  more 
there  was  a  tremendous  struggle.  The  form  of  the  Draw¬ 
ing  Room  Stakes  was,  however,  exactly  confirmed,  for  Priva¬ 
teer  again  won  by  a  head,  although  Archer  exerted  all  his  skill  on 
Passaic.  Peter  was  a  strong  favourite  for  the  Goodwood  Cup, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  result  depended  entirely  upon 
the  state  of  his  temper.  To  people’s  astonishment,  however,  all  four 
competitors  were  restive  at  the  post ;  indeed,  Madame  Du  Barry  and 
Fernandez  behaved  even  worse  than  Peter.  These  four  matured 
racehorses  were  more  unruly  before  their  two-and-a-half  mile  race 
than  many  large  fields  of  two-year-olds  before  a  T.Y.C.  scramble ; 
but  when  once  they  did  get  off  they  went  away  on  very  equal 
terms.  All  went  well  until  they  reached  the  Craven  starting  post, 
where  Fernandez  began  to  run  unkindly,  and  refused  to  try 
any  more.  Before  they  came  to  the  Mile  post  Peter  also 
grew  tired  of  the  performance,  and  planting  his  toes  firmly 
into  the  ground,  he  indulged  in  a  hearty  kick,  and  then 
sidled  off  into  the  gorse.  Madame  Du  Barry  and  Nottingham 
were  now  the  only  horses  left  in  the  race,  and  the  former  had  no 
difficulty  in  winning  by  twenty  lengths.  This  was  a  miserable 


result  after  the  early  promise  of  a  terrific  encounter  between  Bend 
Or,  Robert  the  Devil,  and  Peter.  After  the  Cup  came  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  a  race  worth  1,737/.  Purse- 
bearer  was  the  first  favourite.  This  appeared  reasonable  enough, 
for  in  the  Great  Lancashire  Yearling  Stakes  he  had  run  within 
three-quarters  of  a  length  of  Dutch  Oven,  and  now  he  was  to  meet 
her  on  1 5  lbs.  better  terms.  When  they  came  to  the  distance, 
Dutch  Oven  was  running  very  kindly,  but  although  Pursebearer 
was  struggling  gamely,  he  was  evidently  beaten,  and  Dutch  Oven 
won  by  a  length,  St.  Marguerite  being  two  lengths  behind  Purse- 
bearer.  The  day  ended  by  another  display  of  wickedness  on  the 
part  of  Peter,  who,  after  odds  had  been  laid  on  him  for  the 
Singleton  Stakes,  stopped  soon  after  the  start,  and  deliberately 
engaged  in  a  kicking  bout. 

In  the  opening  race  of  the  last  day  backers  were  almost  clever 
enough  to  place  the  four  runners  in  exactly  the  reverse  order  to 
that  in  which  they  came  in.  Carlyle  was  the  first  favourite,  at 
2  to  1  ;  5  to  2  was  laid  against  Baliol,  10  to  I  against  Forget  Me 
Not,  and  as  much  as  20  to  1  against  Adrastus.  There  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  race  ;  but  it  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  prophets,  for  Adrastus  won  by  a  head  from  Baliol, 
who  beat  Forget  Me  Not  by  a  head,  Carlyle,  the  first  favourite, 
being  absolutely  last,  half  a  length  off.  The  Chesterfield  Cup  was 
won  from  a  large  field  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  won  the  same 
race  last  year.  His  victory  was  a  surprise,  as  16  to  I  had  been 
laid  against  him  at  the  start.  In  the  last  race  of  the  meeting, 
Thebais,  the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  and  the  Oaks, 
gave  Bal  Gal  12  lbs.,  and  beat  her  by  fifteen  lengths.  Before  the 
Goodwood  meeting  it  was  expected  that  the  racing  would  be  very 
far  from  first-rate,  and  that  the  fields  would  be  small ;  but,  as  the 
event  turned  out,  the  meeting  was  a  decided  success ;  there  was 
excellent  racing,  plenty  of  horses  ran  in  most  of  the  races,  the 
course  was  in  capital  order,  and  the  weather,  with  the  exception 
of  one  thunderstorm,  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 


REVIEWS. 


LES  QUATRE  VENTS  DE  L’ ESPRIT* 

THERE  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in  deciding  that,  of  the 
various  divisions  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  latest  volumes  of 
poetry,  the  most  important  are  “  Le  Livre  Dramatique,”  “  Le  Livre 
Lyrique,”  and  “  Le  Livre  Epique.”  “  Le  Livre  Satirique  ”  is,  it  seem3 
to  us,  too  coloured  by  personal  impressions,  too  full  of  matter 
which  has  not  in  itself,  and  to  which  the  poet  has  not  imparted, 
any  marked  originality,  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  place  amoDg  that 
great  portion  of  his  work  which  should  and  will  live.  It  has 
more  or  less  wild  tirades  against  institutions  which  M.  Victor 
Hugo  has  persuaded  himself  that  he  disapproves  of  en  bloc ;  it 
has  two  impersonal  dialogues,  which  do  not  show  the  author  at 
his  best ;  and  it  has  one  poem  which  shows  him  in  his  least  dis¬ 
creet,  considerate,  and  reticent  mood,  and  the  publication  of 
which  can  hardly  but  be  regretted  by  such  of  his  admirers  as  are 
not  fanatical.  To  say  that,  in  spite  of  its  many  shortcomings,  it 
contains  fine  lines  and  passages  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  what  we  should  recommend  to  a  friend  to  whom 
we  wished  to  prove  the  greatness  of  M.  Hugo’s  imagination  and 
power. 

“  Le  Livre  Dramatique”  has  the  sub-title  of  “  Les  Deux 
Trouvailles  de  Gallus,”  and  consists  of  two  dramas  which  are 
complementary  to  each  other,  and  both  of  which  show  at  their 
best  the  poet’s  grasp  of  character  and  power  of  giving  incisive  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  deep  thought.  The  scene  of  the  first  is  laid  in 
“  Un  burg  dans  une  foret.  Interieur  de  la  grande  salle  en  rez-de- 
chaussee.  Aspect  de  ruine.  Le  denument  rustique  mele  au 
delabrement  seigneurial.”  The  words  “  En  Souabe,  17 — ”  follow 
the  short  list  of  characters,  of  whom  Le  Due  Gallus  and  his 
chamberlain,  Baron  Gunich,  are  the  first  to  appear.  They  have 
come  on  the  trail  of  a  beautiful  girl  named  Nella,  who  lives  with 
her  father  in  this  curious  tauclis ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  opening 
conversation  between  them,  we  learn  that  Gallus  is  a  usurper,  who 
has  long  ago  hidden  away  his  nephew,  the  rightful  Duke,  in  the 
woods,  and  who  is  not  now  particularly  content  with  the  result 
of  his  act  of  usurpation.  The  throne,  he  says,  is  “  une  triste  proie,” 
and  continues : — 

Sais-tu  ce  queje  suis  ?  un  pauvre  homme  de  joie, 

Plutot  bon  que  mauvais  ;  trfes  canaille ;  oceupe, 

Mais  oisif ;  fort  penaud.  Coinme  on  est  attrape  ! 

L’nmbitieux  pensif,  usurpateur  en  kerbe, 

Bit  en  pre'meditant  le  trone  : — C’est  superbe ! 

On  est  le  maitre ;  on  a  le  budget  plein  les  mains  ; 

Le  prince  resplendit,  regarde'  des  humains, 

Au-dessus  de  la  terre  ;  il  est  dans  la  comete ! 

Vite,  ote-toi  de  lit,  petit,  queje  m’y  mette  !  — 

C’est  bon,  j’ai  pris  la  place,  et  je  regue.  A  quel  prix  ! 

*  *  9  m  * 

Les  vastes  baillements  du  ceremonial ; 

Beaucoup  d’enterrement  mele  d’un  peu  de  bal ; 

Le  rang  supreme,  un  mot ;  le  pouvoir,  un  probleme  ; 

Ne  jamais  etre  sur  qu’une  femme  vous  aime, 

Yoilit  ce  qu’on  usurpe,  ami. — Si  j’avais  su ! 

*  Victor  Hugo.  Les  Quatre  Vents  de  V Esprit.  Paris :  J.  Hetzel ; 
A.  Quantin. 
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As  the  result  partly  of  this  particular  mood,  partly  of  ■what  a  con¬ 
temporary  critic  has  aptly  described  as  his  perverse  corruption, 
Gallus’s  present  design  is  to  find  an  innocent  and  charming  girl, 
and  watch  her  progress  to  evil.  The  speech  in  which  he  avows 
this  intention  is  charged  with  the  same  terse  cynicism  which 
is  apparent  in  the  curiously  accurate  description  of  his  own 
character  from  which  we  have  just  given  an  extract.  It  presently 
appears  that  Gallus  has  a  rival  already,  in  the  person  of  George, 
the  nephew  before  referred  to,  whose  only  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  his  suit  arises  from  his  belief  that  he  is  of  plebeian,  while  Nella 
is  of  patrician,  birth.  There  is  a  charming  love-scene  between  the 
two,  marred  only  by  one  touch  of  self-conscious  prudery  on  her 
part  which  is  essentially  French  ;  and  then  Gallus  proceeds  to 
pay  his  court  to  Nella,  and  to  be  repulsed  by  her  with  admirable 
simplicity  and  wit.  Finally,  Nella  orders  him  out  of  the  house  ; 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment  George  and  Nella’s  father,  Baron 
d’Holburg,  whom  political  pressure  has  reduced  to  his  humble 
state,  appear  on  the  scene.  Gallus  warns  the  father  of  the  court¬ 
ship  carried  on  clandestinely  by  George,  who  at  last  turns  on  him 
with  a  speech  ending 

Tu  te  retracteras  syllabe  par  syllabe ! 

Ton  nom  ? 


Gallus,  lets  loose  her  passionate  misery  in  one  of  the  finest 
dramatic  speeches  that  M.  Hugo  has  ever  written.  It  is,  un¬ 
happily,  too  long  for  quotation  in  its  entirety.  She  ends,  having 
drawn  a  picture  of  what  her  life  is  and  what  it  might  have  been,, 
with  the  words : — 


Vous  etes  prince  et  vieux,  deux  choses  que  je  hais, 

Eh  bien,  pourtant,  peut-etre,  helas !  nos  vains  souhaits 
Gardent  au  fond  de  1’ombre  une  porte  fermee, 

Je  vous  aurais  aime'  si  vous  m’aviez  aime'e  I 


Gallus. 


Mais — 

Zabeth. 

C’est  fini.  Silence  !  Avoir  revd  le  ciel, 
Et  s’e'veiller  avec  l’arriere-gout  du  fiel, 

Et  de  tous  les  affronts  sentir  qu’on  est  la  cible  ! 
Helas  1  vous  m’avez  fait  le  coeur  noir  et  terrible, 
Soyez  maudit. 


Then,  before  Gallus  can  prevent  it,  she  poisons  herself  with  a  ring- 
that  she  has  filched  from  him. 


Gallus. 

Ciel !  mais  c’est  un  poison  !  la  mort  terrible  et  prompte ! 
Zabetii. 


Le  Dug  Gallus. 

Je  suis  Gallus,  landgrave  de  Souabe, 

Le  frere  du  feu  due  regnant  George  premier. 

L’aigle  it  deux  tetes  prend  son  vol  sur  mon  cimier. 

L’Allemagne  n’a  pas  de  famille  plus  grande. 

II  sal  ue  prof ondement  le  laron. 

Et,  monsieur  le  baron  d’Holburg,  je  vous  demande 
En  manage  ici  votre  fille  Nella, 

Pour  mon  neveu  le  due  George  deux. 

Montrant  George. 

Que  voila  1 

There  is  one  very  happy  touch  in  the  course  of  Gallus’s  vain 
attempt  to  win  Nella  for  himself  when  he,  as  if  by  accident,  lets 
his  coat  fall  open,  and  displays  his  orders  : — 

Nella. 

Monsieur,  si  vous  croyez  me  faire  de  l’effet 
Parce  que  vous  ouvrez  votre  habit  de  maniere 
A  montrer  un  crachat  sous  votre  boutonniere, 

Et  dans  votre  gilet  le  coin  d’un  cordon  bleu, 

Vous  vous  trompez. 

Then,  showing  him  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  field-marshal  covered 
with  decorations,  she  adds,  “  Voici  mon  grand-pere.”  Here  there  is, 
it  seems  to  us,  a  curious  instance  of  that  dramatic  flair,  which, 
combined  of  course  with  far  greater  qualities,  has  availed  to 
make  of  so  ludicrously  constructed  a  play  as  Hernani  a  drama 
which  is  notwithstanding  so  admirably  effective.  Along  with  this 
dramatic  instinct  we  find  in  Margarita,  as  the  first  play  in  “  Le 
Livre  Dranmtique  ’  is  headed,  numberless  beauties  of  insight  and 
description  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to. 

In  the  second  drama,  which  is  called  generally  Esca,  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  Lison  and  La  Marquise  Zabeth,  we  have  Gallus  still 
on  his  strange  quest,  which  in  this  instance,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
is  more  successful  than  the  former  one.  This  time  he  comes  in  the 
forest  upon  a  clever  and  fascinating  peasant  girl  named  Lison.  She 
is  an  orphan  and  penniless,  and. is  betrothed  to  the  comparatively 
rich  husbandman  Harou,  for  whom,  however,  she  has  no  real  love. 
She  is  of  a  fantastic  and  romantic  turn  of  mind,  has  dreams  of  luxury 
and  splendour,  and  cherishes  the  notion  of  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  fairy  prince  to  save  her  from  her  fate.  As  she  prepares  her  i 
bridal  toilet  she  reflects  that 

L’oeil  est  d’autant  plus  doux  que  la  main  est  plus  blanche, 

L’amour,  dit  l’Amadis  de  Monsieur  de  Tressan, 

C’est  la  vie.  Et  je  bais  le  parler  paysan. 

Ouvrifere.  Orpheline.  Oh  !  je  souge,  et  Dieu  laisse 
Entrer  dans  mon  ceil  trouble  un  regard  de  duchesse. 

Et  j’ai  des  visions  tblles,  plaire,  charmer, 

Etre  fibre,  etre  belle,  etre  adore'e  !  Aimer  1 

The  chance  quickly  comes  of  realizing  some  at  least  of  these 
visions.  Gallus  is  on  the  watch,  and  so  arranges  matters  that 
Lison  finds  herself  actually  living  in  her  dream  of  the  fairy  prince, 
with  luxuries  and  splendours  rising  as  if  by  enchantment  around 
her.  The  prince  himself,  however,  though  brilliant  enough — she 
takes  him  at  first  for  Satan — is  not  young.  At  the  end  of  the 
act  she  makes  her  choice  between  Harou’s  reeking  cart  and 
Gallus’s  magnificent  chariot.  “  Mais,”  she  asks  as  it  comes  on 
the  stage,  “  a  qui  done  ce  carrosse?  ” 


Boire  la  mort  n’est  rien  quand  on  a  bu  la  honte. 

Elle  s'affaisse  sur  un  fauteuif. 
Adieu  !  je  prends  mon  vol,  triste  oiseau  des  forets. 

Personne  ne  m’aima.  Je  meurs. 


Gallus. 


Elle  expire.. 


Se  jetant  a  ses  pieds. 
J e  t’adorais  1 


It  is,  of  course,  impossible  by  means  of  comments  and  extracts  to 
do  anything  like  justice  to  the  deep  and  fine  impression  produced, 
by  the  play,  which  has,  it  may  be  mentioned  iu  passing,  a  curious 
likeness  to  Musset's  best  work.  The  names  of  two  players  at  the 
Theatre  Franjais  who  might  give  it  admirable  interpretation  on 
the  stage  may  probably  occur  to  many  readers.  That  it  is  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  for  stage  representation — with,  of  course,  some  trifling 
alterations — will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to. 
consider  the  matter. 

We  have  left  ourselves  comparatively  little  room  wherein  to. 
speak  of  “  Le  Livre  Lyrique  ”  and  “  Le  Livre  Epique.”  The- 
former  is  as  full  of  beauty,  tenderness,  and  imagination  as  any  of 
the  poet’s  former  work  in  the  same  direction.  One  extract,  how¬ 
ever,  must  suffice : — 


Un  hymne  harmonieux  sort  des  feuilles  du  tremble  ; 
Les  voyageurs  craintifs,  qui  vont  la  nuit  ensemble, 
Ilaussent  la  voix  dans  1’ombre  oil  l’oa  doit  se  hater. 
Laissez  tout  ce  qui  tremble 
Chanter. 


Les  marins  fatigues  sommeillent  sur  le  gouffre. 
La  mer  bleue  oil  Vesuve  epand  ses  dots  de  soufre 
Se  tait,  des  qu’il  s’eteint,  et  cesse  de  ge'mir. 
Laissez  tout  ce  qni  souffre 
Dormir. 


Quand  la  vie  est  mauvaise  on  la  reve  meilleure  ; 

Lies  yeux  en  pleura  au  ciel  se  liven  t  a  toute  heure  ; 

L’espoir  vers  Dieu  se  tourue  et  Dieu  l’entend  crier. 

Laissez  tout  ce  qui  pleure 
Prier. 

C’est  pour  renaitre  ailleurs  qu’ici-bas  on  succombe, 

Tout  ce  qui  tourbillonne  appartient  a  la  tombe. 

11  faut  dans  le  grand  tout  tot  ou  tard  s’absorber. 

Laissez  tout  ce  qui  tombe 
Tomber ! 

To  the  splendid  conception  and  execution  of  “Le  Livre. 
Epique  ”  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
notion  withiu  our  limits.  The  daring  idea  of  the  midnight  march, 
of  the  three  statues,  headed  by  that  of  Henri  Quatre,  is  just  such 
an  idea  as  M.  Hugo  alone  of  living  poets  can  handle  with  the. 
power  and,  in  some  sense,  the  restraint  necessary.  In  his  estimate 
of  the  characters  of  the  dead  kings  he  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
completely  unfettered  by  purely  historical  considerations.  But 
that  is  no  check  upon  the  tremendous  swing  and  force  of  the 
verse  that  carry  the  reader  completely  away,  and  make  him  see 
before  his  eyes  the  terrible  ride  that  the  poet  describes.  We  are- 
tempted  to  quote  the  terse  and  dramatic  conclusion  of  this  fine 
work ;  but  it  is  perhaps  best  that  readers  should  know  it  either  iu 
its  entirety  or  not  at  all. 


Gallus. 


A  vous. 

Lison. 

A  moi ! 

'  Le  carrosse  s'arrete.  Gunich  ouvre  la  portiere.  Gallus  abut  le 
marche-pied  et  y  Jait  monter  Lise  eperdue. 

Gallus. 

Viens  !  c’est  . .  ta  voiture  de  noce ! 

In  the  second  act  Lison,  now  known  as  La  Marquise  Zabeth,  is 
installed  in  a  splendid  house  in  Paris.  She  has  crowds  of  real  or 
pretended  admirers,  some  of  whose  slighting  phrases  concerning 
herself  she  overhears  from  time  to  time  and  notes  with  a  marked 
eagerness.  Gallus  meanwhile  occupies  himself  in  devising  every 
kind  of  scheme  for  her  gratification,  but  carefully  avoids  letting 
her  know  that  he  is  so  employed,  and  with  practised  cynicism 
denies  to  Gunich  the  imputation  of  having  allowed  his  heart  to  be 
really  touched  by  his  new  acquisition.  In  the  end  Zabeth  dis¬ 
misses  the  crowd” of  fops  who  flutter  about  her,  and,  left  alone  with 


CORAL  ISLANDS.* 

MR.  COOPER’S  Coral  Islands  is  a  most  pleasing  book,  written 
with  vivacity  without  flippancy,  and  equally  interesting  to 
the  ethnologist,  the  capitalist,  and  the  general  reader  who  only 
wauts  to  be  amused.  'The  author  has  lived  for  some  years  among 
the  innumerable  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  middle  of  a  mixed 
world  of  trade,  lotus-eating,  cannibalism,  and  orthodox  dissent. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  “  Anglo-Saxon”  has  a  great  work  to  do 
in  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  that  the  capitalist  will  eventually  find 
there  particularly  excellent  business.  Yet,  though  he  has  a  noble 
eye  for  the  main  chance,  Mr.  Cooper  is  not  one  of  those  irritating 
colonists  who  think  that  the  chief  end  of  the  white  man  is  to  make 
money  in  a  hurry,  and  the  chief  end  of  men,  not  white,  to  he  used 
up  as  “  labour  ”  in  the  process.  He  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Sir 

*  Coral  Islands.  By  H.  Stonehewer  Cooper.  London :  Richard  Bentley 
&  Son.  1880. 
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Arthur  Gordon  and  liis  policy  in  the  Pacific — a  policy  which,  if 
successful,  will  enable  the  native  races  to  escape  slavery  on  one 
side,  and  the  fate  of  the  Red  Indians  and  Australians  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Cooper  knows  that  his  defence  of  the  Governor  of  Fiji  will 
irritate  many  personal  friends  of  his  among  the  planters.  But  he 
has  seen  both  sides  of  the  question,  lias  estimated  the  interests 
concerned,  and  seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  govern¬ 
ing  as  if  coloured  races  had  a  right  to  exist  in  their  own  islands 
is  the  wise  and  just  one. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  not  a  professed  ethnologist,  and  much  of  his  in¬ 
formation  about  the  past  of  the  half-civilized  races,  and  about 
their  traditions  and  religion,  he  borrows  from  Ellis,  Mariner,  and 
■others.  But  his  testimony  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  lower 
races  is  authentic  and  at  first  hand.  He  follows  Mr.  Whitmee,  a 
missionary,  in  his  division  of  the  peoples  of  the  Polynesian  Islands 
into  three  stocks.  First  we  have  the  Papuans,  “a  black,  frizzlv- 
haired  people,  who  are  the  lowest  type  of  humanity  in  existence.” 
We  do  not  think  the  Papuans  are  quite  so  low.  Regnard  says 
■that,  next  to  the  monkey,  the  Laplander  is  the  animal  which  most 
nearly  approaches  man.  Papuans  seem  a  better  developed  set  of 
people  than  Laplanders.  Mr.  Cooper  says  the  Papuans  “  possess 
few  of  the  traditions,  poems,  and  songs  common  to  many  barbarous 
races.”  But  Mr.  Codrington  has  lately  published  many  very  valu¬ 
able  examples  of  traditions  from  the  Melanesian  Group,  where  the 
people,  on  the  whole,  are  Papuan.  Wherever  one  finds  Papuans 
‘they  are  more  or  less  mixed  with  a  “  large,  brown,  straight-haired 
people,”  especially  in  the  Fiji  group,  which  is  minutely  described 
in  Mr.  Cooper’s  work.  The  large,  brown,  straight-haired  people 
Mr.  Whitmee  calls  “  Sawaiori,”  a  word  made  up  out  of  a  syllable 
each  from  Samoa,  Hawaii,  and  Maori.  The  Sawaiori  are  very 
polite,  and  much  given  to  ceremonial.  The  chiefs,  like  the 
blessed  gods  in  Homer,  speak  a  language  different  from  that  of 
■ordinary  mortals.  “  In  Samoa  there  are  four  different  words  for 
4  to  come,’  appropriated  to  four  grades  of  people — sau  for  a 
common  man  ;  malm  mai  for  a  person  of  respectability ;  susu 
■mai  for  a  titled  chief ;  and  afio  mai  for  a  member  of  the  royal 
family.”  The  third  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  and  Mr.  Whitmee's  races  is 
styled  Tarapon,  and  its  members  are  brown  in  colour,  but  smaller 
than  the  Sawaioris.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  Gilbert  and  Caroline 
groups.  Mr.  AVhitmee  thiuks  that  the  ancestors  of  all  these 
peoples  originally  lived  together  in  the  isles  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  But  to  consider  this  would  be  to  consider  too 
-curiously. 

The  Pacific  Islands  are  no  longer  very  distant  from  civilized 
lands.  A  run  of  seven  days  brings  one  from  San  Francisco  to 
Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom.  Some  American 
missionaries  first  tried  to  Christianize  the  Hawaiians ;  but  Kame- 
hameha  ordered  them  to  throw  themselves  from  a  mountain  peak 
as  a  test  of  the  divinity  of  their  message.  This  was  illogical,  for 
the  truth  of  a  string  of  metaphysical  propositions  cannot  be  tested 
■by  jumping  off  a  rock.  The  American  missionaries,  therefore, 
declined  to  j  ump,  and  Hawaii  remained  heathen.  As  we  all  know, 
Kaluakua  is  now  king,  and  he  has  an  army  of  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  efficient  soldiers,  armed  with  the  Remington  breechloader. 
We  must,  therefore,  try  to  avoid  quarrels  with  Hawaii,  as  they 
could  only  end  in  abject  apologies  on  our  part.  The  Hawaiians, 
like  the  Boers,  are  averse  to  labour,  and  import  Chinese  coolies, 
who  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  wages  or  their  lot. 

The  Fiji  Group  is  much  more  important,  and  Mr.  Cooper  believes 
that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  possession.  Viti  Levu,  the 
largest  island,  is  larger  than  Cyprus,  and  even  the  second  island  is 
ten  times  as  big  as  Barbadoes,  while  the  whole  area  of  the  isles  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Fiji  was  ceded  to 
England  by  the  desire  of  Cacobau  the  king,  or  one  of  the  kings,  and 
Maafu,  “the  Bismarck  of  the  Pacific,”  in  1874.  The  natives 
have  not  yet  insisted  on  its  being  restored,  so  it  still  remains  a 
jewel  in  the  British  crown.  Cacobau  had  various  reasons  for 
giving  up  his  sceptre  ;  the  chief,  perhaps,  was  that  the  Americans 
had  established  an  ingenious  claim  against  him,  a  claim,  according 
to  our  Commissioners,  “  unfairly  made  and  unfairly  pressed,  and 
which  has  led  to  speculations  of  a  questionable  character.”  The 
speculators  were  natives  of  Melbourne.  The  white  settlers  in  Fiji 
were  also  anxious  for  annexation,  though,  now  they  have  got  it, 
many  of  them  do  not  like  it.  The  introduction  of  measles  in  1875 
by  her  Majesty’s  ship  Dido  was  an  act  of  atrocious  carelessness, 
which  produced  the  most  miserable  results.  In  1876  there  was  a 
“  final  cannibal  outbreak,”  the  conservative  highland  tribes  attack¬ 
ing  and  eating  a  number  of  native  Christians.  Mr.  Cooper  takes  a 
sanguine  view  of  the  future  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  in 
Fiji.  If  the  recent  accounts  of  a  massacre  by  Christians  be  correct, 
we  may  have  reason  to  fear  lest  the  natives,  like  the  Boers  and 
the  Maoris,  should  exclusively  adopt  the  early  Hebrew  theory  of 
the  duty  of  massacre.  Levuka,  the  capital  of  Fiji,  has  made 
great  strides  in  civilization,  and  possesses  a  cricket-ground  and  a 
School  Board.  There  is  also  a  “  Temperance  Hall,”  but  rigid 
abstainers  are  still  in  a  minority.  One  Fijian  chief  boasts  that  he 
drinks  a  bottle  of  brandy  every  day,  which,  in  a  hot  climate, 
seems  to  approach  excess.  Another  commonly  manages  two 
bottles  of  gin,  which  he  drinks  out  of  a  cocoa-nut  shell.  And  yet 
the  native  population  of  Fiji  is  not  increasing.  Chickens  and 
turkeys  and  beef  are  cheap.  In  Levuka  mullets  are  killed,  we 
regret  to  say,  by  dynamite.  But  the  great  charm  of  Levuka, 
after  the  pools  beneath  the  waterfalls  where  people  bathe,  is  the 
entire  absence  of  tall  hats.  There  is  not  one  in  the  colony,  and 
the  only  specimen  was  pitched  into  the  sea. 


Fijian  and  Samoan  legends  of  the  Creation  are  very  much  like 
our  own.  They  have  the  Flood,  Cain  and  Abel,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Cooper  is  half  tempted  to  see  in  these  traditions  some  faint 
remains  of  Hebrew  influence.  But,  as  the  stories  are  common  to 
almost  all  known  races,  it  seems  safer  not  to  speculate  on  the 
influence  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Among  the  sacred  stones,  as 
common  in  Fiji  as  in  ancient  Greece,  was  one  which  always  had 
a  little  pebble  when  any  woman  of  rank  was  confined  in  the 
Fijian  capital.  The  mother-stone  was  taken  away  when  Christi¬ 
anity  was  introduced,  but  the  pebbles  remain  to  testify  to  the 
thing. 

So  much  has  been  written  lately  about  Fijian  cannibalism  by 
Miss  Gordon  Cumming  and  others  that  we  need  not  quote  Mr. 
Cooper’s  account  of  revolting  practices.  He  himself  dislikes  the 
topic.  He  gives  a  very  amusing  description  (vol.  i.  p.  96)  of  the 
want  of  rancour  displayed  by  warlike  Fijians.  “  I  tried  to  shoot 
you,”  one  of  them  said  to  Mr.  Harding,  speaking  of  a  battle,  “  but 
you  put  a  revolver  bullet  through  my  hand.  My  brother  shot  you 
in  the  breast,  and  then  you  shot  him  with  your  little  gun  between 
the  eyes.  :  .  .  You  killed  my  uncle,  but  my  cousin  put  a 

bullet  through  your  shirt.”  The  Fijians,  like  other  southern 
people,  are  supposed  to  use  poisoned  arrows  in  war,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  their  best  to  envenom  their  arrow-heads,  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  sharp  human  bones.  But  the  experiment  of  inocu¬ 
lating  rabbits  and  other  animals  with  the  poisons  used  has  been 
tried,  and  the  results  seem  to  show  that  these  are  not  really  effi¬ 
cacious.  If  a  native  has  been  hit  by  the  arrow  of  a  man  who  has 
mana,  or  magical  power,  he  gives  himself  up  for  lost,  and  dies 
accordingly. 

The  “  labour  question  ”  and  the  question  of  taxation  are  the 
great  practical  problems  of  Fijian  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
how  far  “  blackbirding  ”  or  cooley-stealing  prevailed  before  the 
annexation.  Mr.  Cooper’s  own  accounts  of  the  matter  seem  rather 
inconsistent.  At  present  the  Governor  does  his  best  to  secure  the 
return  of  imported  labourers  to  their  homes  when  their  term  has 
expired.  Mr.  Cooper  thinks  that  these  half-civilized  returned 
emigrants  raise  the  moral  tone  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Solomon  Islanders  seem  to  have  become  rather  more  than 
less  savage  during  recent  years.  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  an 
imported  Polynesian  nurse  who  returned  to  her  own  people  after 
she  had  served  her  time.  A  “  recruiting  agent  ”  met  her,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  return  to  Fiji. 

“  Well,”  said  the  girl,  “  I  like  it,  but  I  don’t  know  if  my  pa  will  let 
me  go.” 

“  Oh,  I  see  the  old  folk  live  here,  eh  ?  ”  , 

“  My  pa  live  here,  but  ma’s  dead.” 

“  Oh,  how  did  the  old  lady  die  ?  ” 

“  Gentleman  come  visiting,  and  pa  get  jealous;  so  he  fight  and  kill  ma, 
then  he  put  her  in  a  lovo  (or  oven)  and  pa  and  his  friends  eat  poor  ma 
all  up.” 

The  Fijians  are  at  present  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes  either  in 
labour  or  in  kind.  This  plan  does  not  at  all  suit  the  white  planters. 
The  natives  can  only  get  money  by  working  for  the  planters, 
and,  if  they  were  obliged  to  pay 'taxes  in  money,  for  the  planters 
they  would  be  compelled  to  work.  Now  the  article  of  commerce 
known  as  copra  was,  according  to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  sold  to 
Government  by  traders  at  10/.  10s.  6 d.  a  ton.  For  the  same 
article  traders  paid  natives  5 1.  a  ton.  Thus,  if  the  native  is  taxed 
ten  shillings  worth  of  copra  annually,  he  has  only  to  pay  106  lbs. ; 
but,  if  he  had  to  pay  ten  shillings  in  money,  he  would  have  to 
sell  224  lbs.  to  the  trader  to  raise  his  half-sovereign.  So  far,  then, 
the  native  has  the  better  of  the  bargain  under  the  present  system. 
A  planter  admitted  to  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  that  the  natives  “are 
very  much  better  off  than  they  were  three  years  ago ;  but  he 
added  that  this  was  by  no  means  an  advantage  to  the  planter, 
whose  difficulties  in  obtaining  labour  were  thereby  materially  in¬ 
creased.”  It  may  be  inferred  that  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  is  regarded  as 
a  puling  humanitarian  by  the  majority  of  planters.  But  Mr.  Cooper 
entirely  approves  of  his  policy,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  he  says, 
Polynesian  labourers  are  now  flocking  to  Fiji,  a  country  which 
they  previously  distrusted. 

Mr.  Cooper  gives  a  long  list  of  Fijian  products,  and  a  business¬ 
like  appendix  with  a  tariff  of  customs.  In  his  opinion  the  islands 
offer  a  great  field  for  capital.  “  What  Fiji  requires  is,  in  fact,  an 
aristocracy  of  planters,  who  will  add  to  a  very  natural  desire  to 
create  a  competence  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  to  all  around, 
whether  white  or  coloured.”  Working-men  and  City  clerks  are 
not  wanted;  the  latter  are  “a  nuisance  in  Fiji.”  Men  should 
have,  at  the  very  least,  a  capital  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds. 
From  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  can  say  that  a  small 
capital  and  a  stout  heart  did  not  by  any  means  lead  to  wealth  in 
the  earlier  and  more  unsettled  days  of  Fiji.  Things  may  be  im¬ 
proving,  doubtless  are  improving  ;  and  Mr.  Cooper  writes : — “  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no  colony  of  the  British  Empire 
where  a  young  man,  coupling  a  reasonable  amount  of  brains  with 
a  moderate  capital,  can  so  easily  secure  a  competence  a3  in  Fiji.” 
Mr.  Cooper  adds  plenty  of  practical  hints  for  emigrants.  The 
rest  of  his  book — his  account  of  beach-combers,  pirates,  of  the 
pearl-fisheries,  of  the  monuments  on  Easter  Island — is  as  enter¬ 
taining  as  his  chaptei'3  on  Fiji  are  instructive. 
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MY  SISTER  THE  ACTRESS.* 

THE  duties  of  a  reviewer  of  novels  are  not  always  disagreeable. 

lie  occasionally  meets  with  works  worth  reading,  and  then 
to  give  short  accounts  of  the  leading  points  of  the  stories,  so  as  to 
excite  the  reader's  curiosity  without  allowing  it  to  he  gratified 
until  he  shall  have  procured  and  read  the  hooks  for  himself,  is 
pleasant  work  enough.  There  is  also  a  pleasure  in  giving  a  few 
well-selected  and  amusing  extracts,  which  shall  keep  the  anxious 
reader's  mind  from  starving  until  he  may  succeed  in  getting  the 
novel  from  the  circulating  libraries ;  and  there  is  an  art  which,  if 
rot  easy,  is  decidedly  agreeable,  in  writing  an  article  that  shall 
tell  readers  enough  of  a  hook  to  enable  them  to  talk  about  it 
without  spoiling  their  interest  in  reading  it  for  themselves.  It  is 
always  pleasanter,  moreover,  to  praise  than  to  blame,  and  a 
critic  who  says  a  good  word  for  a  book  has  the  double  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  lie  has  done  a  service  both  to  the  author  and  to 
the  herd  of  readers  who  are  always  wanting  to  know  of  some  book 
worth  sending  for.  There  would  be  no  use  in  disguising  the  fact 
that  there  is  also  some  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reviewing  an 
exceedingly  foolish  book.  There  are  novels  published  in  these 
days  containing  such  surpassing  nonsense  that  they  amuse  by  their 
very  absurdity,  and,  if  not  witty  in  themselves,  they  become  the 
cause  of  wit  in  others.  Unfortunately  there  are  other  novels 
which  come  under  neither  of  these  descriptions.  There  is  one 
kind  especially  which  it  is  neither  pleasant  to  read  nor  to  review. 
This  is  the  thoroughly  vulgar  novel.  In  some  instances  novels  of 
this  sort  are  decidedly  clever  and  provokingly  amusing.  There 
are  many  passages,  for  example,  in  Soapey  Sponge  and  Plain  or 
Ringlets  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  amuse,  although  they  may 
irritate.  But  there  are  novels  which  are  both  vulgar  and  weak, 
irritating  and  dull. 

On  the  fourth  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  book  before  us  we 
read  that  “  it  is  so  dilficult  to  be  vulgar  when  you  never  open  your 
mouth.”  We  beg  to  ditt'er.  There  are  people  who  find  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  easy  to  be  vulgar  with  closed  mouths,  when  they  have  pens  in 
their  hands.  Of  all  kinds  of  vulgarity,  that  connected  with  cham¬ 
bers  of  death  and  funerals  is  to  our  thinking  the  most  nauseating. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  book  under  notice  there  are 
descriptions  of  a  most  unpleasant  death-scene,  the  preparations  for 
a  funeral,  the  visits  of  friends  to  the  laid-out  body,  the  carrying  of 
the  coflin  downstairs,  the  assembling  of  the  mourners  for  the 
funeral,  the  summoning  of  the  bearers,  the  carrying  of  the  body  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  marshalling  of  the  party  into  the  mourning 
coaches.  We  read  of  “  a  faint  pervading  odour  of  eau  de  Cologne,” 
of  “  deep  crape  veils,”  of  a  “  buxom  widow  ”  “  decorously  draped 
in  the  deepest  mourning,”  of  “  the  collin  with  its  silent  inmate,” 
of  the  “  marble  image,”  “  the  Silent  Presence,”  and  “  the  funeral 
guests.”  We  were  almost  tempted  to  think  as  we  finished  the 
fifth  chapter  that  My  Brother  the  Undertaker  would  have  been 
a  more  suitable  title  for  the  book  than  My  Sister  the.  Actress.  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  more  about  funerals  in  the 
succeeding  chapters,  and  we  were  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of 
relief  when- the  heroine’s  mother,  who  is  spoken  of  as  “the  sick 
lady,”  died,  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  respectable  funeral.  Un¬ 
fortunately  she  leaves  a  sister  behind  her,  a  woman  who  had  a 
gushing,  alfectionate  heart,”  as  well  as  several  other  relations 
whom  the  author  might  with  advantage  have  buried  decently  in 
the  early  chapters  while  in  a  burying  humour. 

The  heroine  is,  of  course,  my  sister  the  actress,  who  performs 
some  of  those  noble  actions  which  it  is  so  easy  to  make  heroines 
perform  in  a  novel.  She  marries  the  right  man  at  last,  although 
she  treats  him  in  rather  a  scurvy  manner  in  the  second  volume. 
At  one  time  she  falls  deeply  in  love  with  a  “  beautiful  man,”  who 
is  “as  handsome  as  a  star,”  and  “  looks  as  if  he  had  just  stepped 
from  his  bath  perfumed  and  anointed,  and  put  on  everything  fresh 
and  clean.”  This  beautiful  man’s  “  arm  steals  round  her  lissom 
waist,”  when  she  gently  remonstrates  with  “  Pray  don’t !  Indeed 
you  mustn’t.”  After  this  backstairs  sort  of  scramble  there  is  no 
saying  what  might  have  happened  if  the  perfumed  and  anointed 
beauty  had  not  bolted  with  the  bosom  friend  of  the  lissom  waist. 
The  accounts  of  the  heroine’s  attacks  of  love-sickness — for  they 
deserve  no  higher  name — read  very  like  descriptions  of  indigestion. 
In  chapter  ix.  we  find  her  “lying  on  her  bed,  face  downwards, 
with  a  vast  new  feeling  pervading  her  breast.”  The  idea  of  a  vast 
new  feeling  pervading  the  breast  is  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we 
pity  the  heroine  still  more  when  we  read  that  “  there  is  a  hard 
lump  in  her  throat  ”  “  and  a  heavy  weight  upon  her  bosom.”  Her 
affection  for  the  young  man  who  looked  as  if  he  had  just  stepped 
from  his  bath  attained  to  such  a  pitch  at  one  time  that  we  are 
told  she  had  a  “  heart  welling  over  with  love  ”  for  him.  "When 
bet  pericardium  is  in  this  overcharged  condition  she  is  apt  to  be 
violent,  for  we  read  that  “  she  flings  herself  into  his  arms  with  a 
passionate  gesture.”  Although  we  are  told  most  about  her  bosom, 
her  breast,  and  her  heart,  we  are  informed,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
first  volume,  that  she  also  had  a  brain.  One  of  her  friends  de¬ 
scribes  her  as  “  disgustingly  clever,”  and  she  takes  five  prizes  on 
one  day  at  school,  or  rather  at  “  college.”  English  grammar  must 
have  been  rather  neglected  at  this  college,  for  the  flve-prize-taker 
says  to  a  friend,  “  Surely  you  will  never  marry  him — not  if  you 
hate  him  ” ;  to  another  person  she  says  “  Never  you  mind  ”  ;  and 
she  has  a  charming  sister  who  says  “  I  couldn’t,  not  now.” 

*  My  Sister  the  Actress.  A  Novel.  By  Florence  Marryat  (Mrs.  Francis 
Lean),  Aullior  of  “Love’s  Conflict,”  &c.  3  vols.  London:  White  &.  Co. 

1881. 


While  the  heroine  is  deeply  in  love  with  the  anointed  beauty, 
she  accords  some  minor  attentions  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  she  is 
engaged  to  be  married ;  indeed,  in  one  place  we  read  that  “  she 
takes,  at  this  juncture,  almost  to  courting”  him;  although  at 
other  junctures  she  flirts  outrageously  with  the  anointed  one,  and 
she  “  cogitates  earnestly  with  her  heart  what  to  say  to  him  next.” 
Her  love  passages  with  the  man  whom  she  eventually  marries- 
remind  one  of  that  peculiar  social  arrangement  known  to  servants 
as  “  keeping  company.”  She  was  not  particularly  in  love  with 
him,  but  she  walked  regularly  with  him  in  Ilyde  Park,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  consider  her  to  a  great  extent  his  own  property  ;  but 
she  was  much  relieved  when  something  happened  to  save  her  for  a 
time  from  listening,  “  with  a  callous  ear  to  his  long-winded  tale  of 
love,”  and  from  being  “  called  upon  to  give  him  kisses  on  demand, 
or  to  sit  close  to  him  on  a  sofa  and  pretend  to  like  it.”  The  youth 
who  tells  the  long-winded  love  tales  is  the  son  and  heir  of  a 
baronet,  but  he  astonishes  us  by  telling  the  heroine  when  he  meets 
her  accidentally  in  the  country  that  his  “  father’s  seat  ”  is  only- 
three  miles  off.  Hitherto,  we  have  never  enjoyed  the  felicity  of 
knowing  any  young  men  who  talked  about  their  “  father’s  seats,” 
but  on  this  point  the  author  has  the  advantage  of  us.  The  happy 
youth  had  a  very  prudish  old  grandmother.  We  were  prepared  for 
any  amount  of  stiffness  and  primness  in  this  old  lady,  and  were 
consequently  not  a  little  surprised  when,  talking  of  evening  dresses, 
she  asked  what  she  called  her  favourite  riddle.  “  When  is  a  lady  not 
a  lady  ?  When  she  is  a  little  bear!  ”  It  will  be  perceived  that  even, 
the  Grundyism  of  these  volumes  is  peculiar ;  but  then  all  the 
characters  in  the  book  are  quite  different  from  what  the  author  calls 
“  the  oipolloi.”  Even  their  surroundings  are  not  as  those  of  other 
mortals.  We  are  told  of  “  a  bright  May  day,  warm,  sunny,  and 
perfumed.”  We  confess  that  we  are  not  aesthetic  enough  to  wish 
for  a  perfumed  day.  Hitherto,  indeed,  we  have  never  experienced 
one  ;  but  we  remember  once  reading  in  Punch  of  a  barber  out  on  a 
holiday,  who  told  his  wife  that  the  scent  of  the  wild  flowers 
reminded  him  “ of  the  most  delicious  ‘air-oil.’”  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  characters  in  this  novel  are  the  kind  of  people  whom, 
one  would  expect  to  be  redolent  of  peppermint  and  patchouli,  and 
their  days  would  probably  be  perfumed  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  read  of  mansions  “  replete  with  every  luxury,, 
and  provided  with  an  ample  retinue  of  servants,”  but  one  cannot 
help  wondering  what  manner  of  people  speak  after  this  fashion - 
Perhaps  this  sort  of  fine  language  may  be  common  among  “  am 
ample  retinue  of  servants.”  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  we 
should  give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  story.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  we  have  refrained  from  offering  any  criticism  on  the  book,  as 
we  have  thought  it  sufficient  to  point  out  what  seem  to  us  to  be 
its  leading  characteristics.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  whether 
My  Sister  the  Actress  will  be  much  read.  In  these  days  there 
appear  to  be  people  who  will  read  any  description  of  rubbish. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.* 

HE  now  forgotten  Etymological  Dictionary  by  “  N.  Bailey, 
duXoXoyos,”  which  long  held  its  place  as  the  guide  and  in¬ 
structor  of  intelligent  country  squires,  states  on  its  title-page  that 
it  has  been  “  compiled  and  methodically  digested,  as  well  for  the 
Entertainment  of  the  Curious  as  the  Information  of  the  Ignorant, 
and  for  the  Benefit  of  young  Students,  Artificers,  Tradesmen,  and. 
Foreigners,  who  are  desirous  thoroughly  to  understand  what  they 
speak,  read,  or  write.”  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  evidently 
aspired  to  bring  out  a  new  Bailey,  “  a  Popular  and  Comprehensive 
Guide  to  the  Pronunciation,  Parts  of  Speech,  Meaning,  and  Etymo¬ 
logy  of  all  Words — Ordinary, Scientific, and  Technological — nowin 
General  Use.”  They  have  not  indeed,  in  emulation  of  Bailey,  under¬ 
taken  to  give  “  our  most  common  Proverbs,  with  their  Explication,” 
but  in  exchange — an  ill  exchange,  as  some  may  think — they  have 
given  interpretations  of  the  penny-a-liner’s  favourite  scraps  of  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  This  part  of  the  book  we  own  that 
we  wish  away.  We  “  hold  that  man  the  worst  of  public  foes  ” — 
from  a  philologist’s  point  of  view — who  does  any  thing  to  encourage- 
the  spread  of  that  polyglot  jargon  which  is  so  dear  to  the  London 
correspondents  of  country  newspapers  and  to  the  authors  em¬ 
ployed  byr  enterprising  cheap  tailors.  But  letting  this  pass  for 
the  moment,  we  are  glad  to  see  the  appearance  of  this  etymo¬ 
logical  Dictionary.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  healthy  state  of  things  when 
“  young  Students,  Artificers,  Tradesmen  ”  “  are  desirous  thoroughly 
to  understand  what  they  speak,  read,  or  write.”  It  is  a  good  sign 
too,  when  the  average  Englishman,  for  whom  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock’s  cheap  publications  are  intended,  takes  sufficient  interest  in 
his  own  language  to  care  about  its  etymology.  And  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  the  guide  now  offered  to  him  is  a  fairly 
trustworthy  one — why  by  the  way  could  not  the  author  of  the  pre- 

*  Ward  and  Lock's  Standard  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  :  a  Popular  and  Comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Pronunciation,  Parts 
of  Speech,  Meanings,  and  Etymology  of  all  Words — Ordinary,  Scientific, 
and  Technological — now  in  General  Use.  With  an  Appendix,  comprising 
I.  Abbreviations  used  in  Writing  and  Printing.  II.  A  Brief  Classical 
Dictionary,  comprising  the  Principal  Deities,  Heroes,  Notable  Men  and 
Women,  &c.,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology-.  III.  Letters:  how  to 
Begin,  End,  and  Address  them.  IV.  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs  from 
the  Latin,  frequently  used  in  Writing  and  Speaking.  V.  Words,  Phrases, 
and  Proverbs  from  the  French,  with  English  Translations.  VL  Words, 
Phrases,  and  Proverbs  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  with  English  Trans¬ 
lations.  With  500  Illustrations,  illustrative  of  Various  Words,  Names, 
and  Processes.  London :  IV ard,  Lock,  &  Co. 
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face  liave  contented  himself  with  the  good  word  trustworthy 
instead  of  the  barbarous  reliable  ?  There  is  of  course  much  that 
is  open  to  criticism  ;  for  the  matter  of  that,  etymology  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  still  imperfectly  understood  science,  and  the  utmost  that 
can  as  yet  be  said  of  any  etymological  dictionary  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  fewer  errors  than  its  predecessors.  When  the  long-promised 
dictionary  which  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Philo¬ 
logical  Society  appears,  we  may  hope,  not  indeed  to  arrive  at 
perfect  knowledge,  but  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  at  the  time 
on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  we  have  nothing  which  holds  an  equal 
place  with  Littre's  great  work.  We  cannot  go  the  length  of  sav¬ 
ing  that  the  book  before  us  is  even  as  good  a  compilation  as  could 
possibly  be  made.  Except  in  some  few  happy  instances,  popular 
works  lag  some  little  way  behind  the  point  attained  by  the  fore¬ 
most  scholars,  and  this  Dictionary  is  not  altogether  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  “  Reference,”  the  compiler  tells  us,  “  has  been  made  to 
all  the  best  English  Dictionaries  of  modern  times,  including  those 
of  Webster,  Worcester,  Ogil vie,  and  maDy  others  that  are  generally 
accepted  as  reliable  authorities”;  but  we  see  no  traces  of  acquaintance 
■withLittre  and  Brachet,  whose  dictionaries  should,  of  course,  have 
been  consultedfor  all  words  derivedfrom  or  akin  to  French.  In  short, 
wedo  not  consider  this  a  first-rate  work ;  butitis  a  fair  performance 
of  the  second  class,  and — which,  after  all,  is  considerable  praise — 
will  do  more  good  than  harm. 

Our  criticisms  begin  with  the  wish  that  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Lock  could,  consistently  with  cheapness  and  profit,  allow  their 
readers  a  larger,  or  at  least  a  blacker  and  less  crowded  type. 
Learning  is  most  excellent :  but  short  sight  is,  as  the  Germans  are 
beginning  to  feel,  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  it.  As  however  we 
Lave  already  lifted  up  our  voice  with  reference  to  the  same  firm’s 
reprint  of  Oobbett’s  Grammar,  we  say  no  more.  The  “  Introductory 
Remarks  ”  of  the  compiler  next  engage  our  attention.  He  judi¬ 
ciously  disclaims  any  intention  of  asserting  that  his  work 

embraces  within  its  pages  every  word  that  may  be  introduced  into  a  so- 
called  English  Dictionary;  for  it  is  possible  to  swell  the  bulk  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  to  almost  any  extent  by  bringing  in  words  which  are  nothing 
more  than  words  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  in  an  Anglicised 
form,  which  are  useless  in  themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  in  use  at 
all,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  be. 

With  this  remark  any  one  will  agree  who  knows  the  multitude 
cf  “inkhorn  terms  ”  with  which  Bailey  and  others  of  his  class 
swelled  out  their  works,  and  which  have  been  slavishly  copied  by 
one  compiler  after  another.  The  claim  of  the  present  work  is  that 
“  it  contains  every  word  whose  meaning  it  is  necessary  that  a  well- 
read  and  well-educated  Englishman  should  know,”  which  is  per¬ 
haps  rather  too  strong  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  a  book  which 
confines  itself  to  “  terms  now  in  general  use.”  The  well-educated 
Englishman  should  be  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  use 
ef  '‘prevent,"  as  in  the  collect,  “Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings,”  or  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  “  we  which  .... 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  prevent  them 
which  are  asleep.”  “  Anticipate,”  the  explanation  here  given, 
hardly  expresses  its  full  meaning.  He  should  know  that  riches 
was  originally  a  singular  noun,  so  that  he  may  not  blame 
the  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  lately  seen  them 
blamed,  for  retaining  in  Colossians  i.  27,  “  To  whom  God 
would  make  known  what  is  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this 
mystery.”  Teen  (sorrow),  a9  a  Shakspearian  word,  should  have  a 
place  in  his  Dictionary.  Here  we  only  find  the  colloquial  sense  of 
“  Teens,  years  between  twelve  and  twenty.”  Of  course  there  are 
dangers  on  the  other  side.  It  was  doubtless  by  referring  to  some 
dictionary  which  gave  only  the  archaic  sense  of  teen  that  some 
ingenious  Frenchman  was  led  to  translate  the  opening  words  of 
Vanity  Fair,  “  The  present  century  was  in  its  teens,”  as  “  le 
siecle  dtait  dan3  les  larmes.”  Terrier  should  be  given  in  its  legal 
as  well  as  its  canine  sense ;  and  barb,  meaning  a  Barbary  horse, 
should  not  have  been  left  out.  As  it  is,  the  inquirer  who  i9  curious 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  gallant  barbs  which  appear  in  company 
with  the  heroes  of  Scott  and  Byron,  has  to  take  his  choice  among 
the  “  beard  or  something  resembling  it,”  arrow-heads,  fish-hooks, 
and  horse-trappings. 

The  Introduction,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  contains 
some  useful  grammatical  notes.  It  would,  however,  have  been 
better  to  describe  the  indefinite  article  n  as  a  contraction  of  the 
original  an.  To  repeat  the  statement  of  the  old  grammars  that 
u  an  is  used  for  euphony,”  &c.,  confirms  the  common  and  erroneous 
impression  that  a  has  been  lengthened  into  an,  instead  of  an  being 
shortened  into  a.  Strong  and  weak  verbs  should  also  have  been 
explained ;  the  compiler  is  content  with  the  old  notions  of 
regular  and  irregular.  In  the  matter  of  etymology  the  plan 
followed  has  been  “  that  of  giving  one,  two,  or  more  words  to 
which  each  English  word  can  be  positively  traced,  or  from  which, 
fey  reason  of  its  apparent  affinity,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  be  derived.”  The  compiler  adds  that  in  some  cases  “  the 
derivations  given  are  intended  merely  as  being  suggestive.”  For  a 
popular  work  it  would,  we  think,  have  been  a  better  plan,  in 
the  case  of  words  coming  direct  from  the  Old-Englisk  or 
“  Anglo-Saxon,”  to  have  given  the  earliest  form,  without  en¬ 
cumbering  the  learner  with  German,  Dutch,  Latin,  or  Greek 
cognates,  and  to  have  shown  the  stages  by  which  it  passed  into  its 
present  form.  The  tendency  of  the  plan  actually  followed  will  be, 
we  fear,  to  confirm  the  learner  in  the  common  notion  that  modern 
English  is  as  nearly  related  to  German,  Dutch,  or  even  French,  as 
it  is  to  “  Anglo-Saxon.”  The  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  got  into 
people’s  heads,  if  possible,  is  that  modern  English  is  simply 
“  Anglo-Saxon  ”  in  a  later  stage  of  growth.  Glancing  over  the 


etymology,  we  note  that  in  one  or  two  cases  the  actual  parent  of 
the  word  under  consideration  has  been  omitted,  though  the  more 
remote  ancestor  is  named.  The  Latin  albus  is  given  as  the  source 
of  albino,  without  any  mention  of  its  immediate  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  origin.  So  amour  is  assigned  to  amor,  without  any  hint 
that  it  is  pure  French,  and  only  Latin  at  second-hand.  Introit 
should  have  had  its  direct  origin,  the  Latin  introitus,  acknowledged, 
before  it  was  analysed  into  intro,  itum,  and  eo.  '  We  doubt 
whether  ancient,  in  the  senses  of  flag  and  flag-bearer,  should  be 
traced  to  aneien  and  antiquus.  It  is  more  probably  a  corrupt  form 
of  ensiyn.  The  common  derivation,  here  adopted,  of  antimony  from 
anti-moine,  because  some  unspecified  monks  were  poisoned  by  it, 
has  a  very  apocryphal  sound.  It  would  have  been  better  to  derive 
it  from  the  barbarous  Latin  antimonium,  which  Littrd  has  traced 
to  Arabic  and  Greek  sources.  Littre  should  also  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  for  the  etymology  of  albatross,  arsenal,  bastard,  carcanet, 
and  escort.  The  last,  which  is  here  assigned  to  the  Latin  coliors, 
really  comes,  through  the  Italian  scorta  and  scorgere,  from  ex- 
corrigere,  to  direct.  Capstan  is  rightly  traced  through  the  French 
to  the  Latin  capra ;  but  it  should  have  been  explained  that  copra  is 
to  be  understood  as  an  engine,  not  literally  as  a  goat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  compiler  has  been  wise  in  placingfwft,afrolic,  in  connexion 
with  lark, a  bird,  instead  of  following  those  who  attempt  to  trace  it 
to  the  Old-English  lacdn,  to  play,  which  lives  in  the  North-country 
dialects  as  layke.  Attractive  as  this  etymology  is,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  justified  on  any  sound  principle.  Why 
under  the  head  Ban-dog  the  reader  should  be  referred  to  Ban  we 
cannot  tell,  as  none  of  the  meanings  assigned  to  that  word  have 
any  obvious  connexion  with  a  dog.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  more  usual  explanation  of  Ban-dog,  quasi  band- 
dog,  i.e.  dog  tied  up,  is  not  very  satisfactory.  We  must  give  the 
compiler  due  praise  for  explaining  decimate,  dilapidate,  and 
ovation  accurately ;  and  his  interpretation  of  transpired  in  the 
figurative  sense  as  “  become  known  or  public,”  is  a  fair  one, 
though  the  Johnsonian  interpretation,  “  to  escape  from  secresy 
to  notice,”  would  have  been  preferable.  Our  modern  newspaper- 
writers  have  quite  forgotten  that  the  idea  of  escaping,  exhaling, 
oozing  out  as  it  wTere,  is  conveyed  by  this  word  ;  and  a  witness 
cannot  so  much  as  give  his  name  and  address  without  its  being 
reported  that  “it  transpired”  that  his  name  was  John  Smith  of 
such  and  such  a  place.  English  usage  must,  we  suppose,  excuse 
forte  and  morale,  though  a  Frenchman  would  writ e  /ort  and  moral — 
that  is,  if  he  was  speaking  of  the  moral  of  an  army.  “  Moral  con¬ 
dition  ;  mental  state,  as  of  men,  especially  in  time  of  trial,”  is  the 
explanation  here  given.  This  is  properly  le  moral;  la  morale 
being  morality,  which  is  a  different  thing.  In  the  phrase  “  on 
the  tapis  ”  it  would  have  been  well  to  explain  that  tapis  here 
means  a  carpet  in  the  sense  of  a  table-cloth,  not  of  a  floor-cloth. 
Enceinte  is  oddly  described  as  “  the  projecting  part  of  any 
system  of  fortification  ” ;  perhaps  surrounding  was  meant,  though 
even  this  would  not  make  much  sense.  Cap-a-pie  is  given  twice 
over,  once  in  the  English  part,  where  it  is  in  its  place  as  an 
English  idiom  taken  from  old  French,  and  again  in  the  glossary 
of  avowedly  French  phrases,  where  it  should  have  been  noted  that 
modern  French  usage  demands  de  pied  en  cap.  But  this  glossary 
altogether  requires  correction,  for  we  find  in  it  A  Toutrance,  (Test 
enfait  de  lui,  Conte  qui  coiite,  Le  mot  d'enigme,  and  that  barbarous 
piece  of  English-French,  double-entendre.  By  what  rule  it  has 
been  settled  that  one  thing  is  French  and  another  is  English  we 
cannot  make  out.  Hors  de  combat  is  placed  among  English  words, 
while  peine  forte  et  dure,  which  has  at  least  an  English  history,  is 
relegated  to  the  French  glossary.  It  is  as  well  that  in  this  latter 
part  the  compiler  has  abandoned  the  attempt  to  teach  pronunciation, 
though  in  the  body  of  the  work  he  does  his  best,  with  but  moderate 
success.  Ang-bong-pwong  does  not  seem  very  happily  to  represent 
the  sound  of  embonpoint,  nor  /tor  de  kong’bar  of  hors  de  combat. 
In  the  cases  of  abbe  and  employe  the  learner  might  have  had  a 
better  chance  if  the  words  had  been  printed  with  their  accents. 
To  come  to  an  English  word,  it  would  not  have  struck  us  that 
A-gawn  conveyed  the  proper  sound  of  ayone,  but  we  admit  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  word  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  At 
any  rate,  we  part  in  charity  from  the  compiler,  seeing  that  he  has 
been  careful  to  mark  the  proper  sound  of  the  wh  in  what  and 
where. 


VOLCANOES.* 

PROFESSOR  JUDD  modestly  announces  himself  in  the 
preface  to  his  present  excellent  work  as  the  scientific  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  the  late  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  in  carrying  forward  the 
knowledge  and  investigation  of  the  subject  to  which  that  eminent 
geologist  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.  Many  years  have  elapsed 
since  Scrope’s  death,  and  since  he  worked  and  wrote  much  has 
been  done  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the  basis  of  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions  upon  which  must  rest  any  true  theory  of  volcanic  action 
and  of  the  cognate  phenomena  of  earthquakes.  Very  exten¬ 
sive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  relative  geographical  infor¬ 
mation  by  ascertaining  the  position  and  mutual  bearings  of  active 
volcanoes  in  all  regions  of  the  globe,  the  number  of  which,  and  of 
what  may  be  called  semi-volcanic  districts,  is  far  greater  than  was 
formerlv  supposed.  A  more  precise  and  differential  examination 
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has  been  made  of  the  various  rocks  and  minerals  which  are  the 
slow  results  or  immediate  products  of  voleanic  energy,  and  these 
are  now  better  understood  and  more  correctly  classified  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  work 
have  also  contributed  to  an  improved  knowledge  of  their  real 
constitution  and  of  the  probable  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  evolved  and  have  assumed  their  present  aspects.  The  latest 
instrument  of  research,  the  spectroscope,  has  lent  its  aid, 
and  assisted  in  the  comparison  between  what  is  actually 
going  on  in  the  interior  of  and  upon  the  surface  of  our  own 
planet,  and  what  has  been  or  is  being  transacted  in  the  sun  and 
other  bodies  of  the  great  system  to  which  the  earth  belongs. 
Above  all,  the  history  of  the  past  has  been  carefully  looked  up, 
read,  and  digested,  so  as  to  explain  much  of  what  would  be  in¬ 
explicable,  if  attention  were  only  directed  to  modern  or  recent 
exhibitions  of  volcanic  action.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments 
of  physical  science,  the  immense  advantage  is  to  be  noted  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  attack  by  dilferent  branches  of  the  service,  so  to  speak, 
belonging  to  the  powerful  army  now  enlisted  in  that  great  warfare 
in  which  the  conquest  of  truth  is  the  only  glory  and  the  annexation 
•of  fresh  facts  and  of  more  extended  inductions  is  the  most  coveted 
prize. 

It  is  nearly  a  century  since  Spallanzani  visited  and  described 
the  volcanoes  of  Italy,  and  these  have  since  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  eminent  men  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1826  that  Scrope’s  well-known  treatise  gave  the  first  systematic 
view  of  the  subject.  It  was  Spallanzani  who  pointed  out  that 
the  nature  of  volcanic  action  remains  the  same,  however  much 
its  intensity  may  vary  from  time  to  time  ;  and  if  this  i3  accepted 
as  a  central  truth,  a  great  advance  will  be  made  in  the  facility 
of  grouping  around  it  many  phenomena  which  otherwise 
might  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  indeed 
not  to  belong  to  the  same  order  of  things.  All  subse¬ 
quent  discovery  and  reflection  have  tended  to  confirm  this 
axiom.  Stroinboli  has  for  the  whole  historical  period  of  two 
thousand  years  been  in  a  state  of  constant  activity,  but  has 
never  broken  out  into  the  violent  eruptions  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  nor  has  it  ever  relapsed  into  absolute 
quiescence  or  extinction.  Its  accessible  position  and  comparatively 
tranquil  behaviour  have  always  made  it  a  desirable  spot  for  the 
study  of  volcanic  life.  There  may  be  seen  all  the  familiar  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  volcano ;  the  crater  and  the  lava  stream, 
the  ejected  showers  of  molten  rock,  assuming  the  form  of 
scoriae  as  they  cool  in  falling,  and  the  enormous  evolution 
of  steam,  which  forms  the  huge  masses  of  so-called  smoke 
which  hang  over  a  volcano  during  eruption,  and  is  the  most 
probable  source  of  the  vast  mechanical  power  which  lifts 
the  column  of  fused  mineral  matter  from  its  subterranean  reser¬ 
voir  and  drives  it  over  the  lips  of  the  brimming  cup.  Thence 
it  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  within  which  it  has 
risen,  still  apparently  smoking  and  bursting  with  included  steam, 
to  ravage  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  the  terror  of  the  day,  and  to 
become  in  after  ages  the  instruction  and  wonder  of  the  future 
geologist,  under  the  form  of  a  basalt,  a  trachyte,  or  of  some  other 
plutonic  rock. 

The  general  history  of  the  volcanic  centres  which  have  been 
most  under  observation  tends  to  show  that  long  periods  of  in¬ 
activity  are  followed  by  eruptions  of  long  duration  or  of  great 
violence,  and  the  reverse.  Feeble  and  brief  eruptions  succeed  at 
short  intervals ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  violence  of  a  great  eruption 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  duration.  This  sort  of  intermittent 
action  obviously  resembles  that  of  the  Geyser  springs  in  Iceland 
and  elsewhere,  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  hot-water  vol¬ 
canoes,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  is  consistent  with  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  actual  eruptive  manifestations  of  volcanic  force 
are  due  to  the  escape  of  high-pressure  steam,  imprisoned  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  diminished 
pressure  to  escape.  Unquestionably  steam  does  bear  a  consider¬ 
able  part  in  eruptions  ;  and  the  unseen  operation  of  water  at  enor¬ 
mous  temperatures,  aud  subject  to  immense  subterranean  pressure, 
must  be  held  to  assist  in  the  widely-spread  modifications  of 
the  earth's  crust,  of  which  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  the  casual 
and  not  the  most  important  indications.  But  much  more  know¬ 
ledge  is  required  before  the  steam  theory  can  be  definitely  accepted, 
although  it  presents  a  greater  aspect  of  probability  than  any  other 
yet  put  forward  and  supported  by  observation,  and  in  his  final  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  hypotheses  Professor  Judd  is  extremely  careful 
in  weighing  the  facts  already  collected,  aud  refrains  from  giving 
any  absolute  opinion.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Quarterly  lievieiv 
throws  out  the  suggestion  that  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake 
owe  their  existence  to  some  hitherto  unsuspected  action  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  while  at  the  same  time  he  ignores  the  evidence  of  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  certain  tracts  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
which  must  be  admitted  and  considered  in  connexion  with  any 
rational  theory  of  volcanic  action,  and  without  which  it  cannot,  in 
all  its  generality,  be  explained. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  thin  slices  of  various  lavas  has 
discovered  unexpected  points  of  difference  in  their  internal  struc¬ 
ture,  and  has  even  aided  to  some  extent  in  determining  the  date  of 
their  formation.  They  present  much  difference  in  tbeir  composi¬ 
tion  and  texture,  from  that  of  a  simple  glass  or  obsidian  to  that 
of  rock  like  granite,  made  up  entirely  of  large  crystals.  The 
vitreous  lavas  also  sometimes  take  the  shape  of  pumice,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  filaments  or  powder  of  glassy  lava  consolidated, 
but  with  innumerable  cavities.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  a 
direct  natural  manufacture  of  the  Mediterranean  volcanoes,  from 


one  of  which  the  necessary  supply  is  always  obtained.  The  most 
important  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  an  investigation  of  the 
crystalline  interior  of  lava,  and  from  experiments  upon  the  arti¬ 
ficial  fusing  and  cooling  of  such  small  portions  as  can  be  so  ope¬ 
rated  upon,  are  those  which  prove  the  time  necessary  for  the  cooling 
of  lavas  and  the  great  pressure  to  which  they  must  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  Further  evidence  of  enormous  pressure,  either  exercised 
by  steam,  or  by  the  lateral  thrust  of  adjoining  rocks,  or  by  the 
weight  of  superincumbent  mineral  masses,  is  afforded  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  fluids  as  found  in  the  minute  cavities  which  abound  in 
mauy  kinds  of  crystals.  Each  of  such  cavities  contains  some 
liquid  and  a  bubble  of  gas,  like  that  of  air  in  a  spirit-level;  and 
the  obvious  inference  is  that  the  crystals  must  have  been  formed 
under  a  pressure  capable  of  reducing  to  a  liquid  form  some  of  the 
most  volatile  kinds  of  suck  matter  as  is  usually  found  in  an  aeri¬ 
form  state.  The  further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries  will  not 
only  tend  to  throw  more  light  on  the  nature  of  lavas,  recent  and 
ancient,  but  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
crj’stals  in  general,  and  especially  metallic  and  mineral  veins, 
are  formed.  All  our  precious  gems  are  probably  due  to 
volcanic  action,  and  to  the  slow  crystallization  under  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  of  small  portions  of  some  of  the  materials  which 
exist  in  another  state  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Diamonds  are 
crystallized  carbon,  and  it  is  known  that  the  largest  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  them  has  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  an  old  volcanic 
region  of  South  Africa;  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  crystals  of 
alumina ;  the  amethyst  and  a  number  of  other  gems  represent 
silica. 

The  more  recent  and  familiar  exhibitions  of  volcanic  agency 
are  well  described,  and  Professor  Judd’s  treatise  gives  an  admir¬ 
able  account  of  all  the  most  celebrated  eruptions,  including  the 
remarkable  elevation  of  Monte  Nuovo  to  a  height  of  440  feet 
in  the  space  of  two  days  and  nights,  which  affords  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  instructive  instances  of  rapid  vol¬ 
canic  work.  More  novel  matter  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  less  familiar  hut  still  active  volcanoes,  and  to  the  studies 
which  have  now  been  made  of  extinct  craters,  and  of  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  ancient  volcanic  action  in  times  which  are  old  even  when 
reckoned  according  to  the  calendar  of  accepted  geological  time. 
Under  different  circumstances  widely  different  results  are  produced. 
In  Hawaii,  where  the  lava  is  very  liquid,  there  are  great  volcanic 
cones  rising  to  nearly  14,000  feet,  with  a  base  of  seventy  miles, 
and  with  a  slope  consequently  of  only  six  or  eight  degrees.  Coto¬ 
paxi,  which  has  been  built  up  by  continuous  eruptions  from  the 
same  vent,  is  19,600  feet  high ;  the  height  and  width  of  the  base 
increase  together;  and  the  vertical  section  is  nearly  that  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  The  great  eruption  in  the  Isle  of  Java  in 
1772  wras  the  grandest  and  most  terrific  exhibition  of  the 
inner  forces  of  the  earth  recorded  in  history.  A  cone  9,000  feet 
high  broke  out  in  eruption,  an  enormous  mass  of  materials 
was  ejected,  and  the  mountain  was  reduced  in  height  to 
5,000  feet.  These  and  similar  eruptions  are  the  violent  hut 
spasmodic  efforts  of  volcanic  force ;  but  equally  great  or  even 
greater  results  have  probably  been  effected  by  the  slow  and  con¬ 
tinuous  action  of  thermal  springs,  by  which  large  quantities  of  heat 
must  be  constantly  escaping  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
materials  removed  and  carried  down  to  be  ultimately  redeposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  calculated  that  the  solid  matter 
dissolved  in  the  hot  waters  of  Bath  alone,  which  has  by  their 
agency  been  extracted  from  the  earth  during  the  last  2,000  years, 
would,  if  collected,  form  a  solid  cone  equal  to  the  bulk  of  Monte 
Nuovo. 

The  general  proximity  of  active  volcanoes  to  the  shores  of  the 
sea  has  long  been  noticed ;  and  recently  extended  observation 
confirms  the  fact,  with  only  two  considerable  exceptions.  For,  in 
the  centre  of  the  vast  tract  of  land  formed  by  Europe  and  Asia — 
the  largest  unbroken  one  on  the  globe — there  rise  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Thian  Shan  Range,  of  which,  however,  it  is  desirable  that 
more  should  be  known ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  rise 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  widest  ocean  aud  from  its  greatest 
depths.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  proximity  of  the  ocean  to  volcanic  vents 
should  be  regarded  not  as  the  cause,  but  as  the  effect,  of 
subterranean  action,  when  regarded  in  its  most  universal 
aspect.  Professor  Judd  describes  mountain-chains  as  cicatrized 
wounds  in  the  earth’s  cru3t,  representing  the  lines  of  great 
fissures  along  which  volcanic  action  has  been  manifested. 
Afterwards  subsidence  during  long  periods  takes  place,  during 
which  are  being  accumulated  the  future  materials  of  the  mountain- 
range  ;  the  effect  of  vast  tension  and  pressure  and  of  enormous 
heat  transforms  the  deposited  strata  into  hard  and  crystalline 
rocks ;  there  is  further  elevation  at  successive  epochs ;  and,  finally, 
the  action  of  water  in  torrents,  or  rain,  or  by  frost,  denudes  the 
harder  rocks  and  shapes  out  of  them  such  masses  as  those  of  the 
Andes  or  the  Alps.  The  time  is,  of  course,  to  be  counted  by 
millions  of  years,  and  the  vertical  spaces  to  be  filled  in  must  be 
measured  in  thousands  of  feet ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  figures 
which  need  detract  from  the  probabilities  of  this  hypothesis.  If 
it  is  accepted,  it  is  likely  that  at  any  given  time  the  weakest  parts 
in  the  earth’s  crust  will  be  along  the  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  land  and  the  sea,  and  it  is  here  that  active  volcanoes  would  be 
found.  To  go  back  to  an  actual  beginning  is  more  than  is  now  ex¬ 
pected  from  science,  which  can  only  refer  to  a  long  series  of  similar 
changes,  showing  that  volcanic  action  was  at  work  among  what 
are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  rocks.  Continuous  secular  changes 
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following  in  similar  cycles  of  phenomena  appear  to  be  the  rule  in 
inorganic  as  well  as  in  organic  existence  when  the  former  is  surveyed 
in  the  large  and  comprehensive  way  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
cosmical  history  of  our  globe.  Earthquakes  thus  cease  to  be 
portentous,  and  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  nature;  and,  so  viewed,  they  “break  not  heaven’s 
design,”  as  Pope  has  hypothetically  said  of  them  in  his  well-known 
comparison  between  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of  the  world. 

Much  valuable  illustration  of  modern  volcanic  eruptions  and  flows 
of  lava  is  supplied  by  Professor  Judd  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
similar  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  palreontological  history 
of  many  a  well-known  region.  The  Island  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides, 
is  the  wreck  of  an  ancient  volcano,  wdiicli  had  abase  of  thirty  miles, 
and  a  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  but  which  is  now  degraded 
to  hills  hardly  exceeding  3,000  feet.  Similar  dimensions  are  con- 
jecturally  ascribed  to  the  great  volcano  at  work  in  Tertiary 
times  in  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  the  physiology  of  volcanoes 
may  now  be  studied  among  the  extinct  remains  in  the  great 
museum  of  nature  around  Loch  Coruisk  and  along  the  Ooolin 
Hills;  just  as  comparative  anatomy  can  be  often  learned  better 
from  the  preserved  specimens  in  our  great  collections  than  from 
the  living  animals  themselves.  Such  generalizations  as  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  these  studies  of  the  geological  antiquities  of  our  own 
planet  may  bo  supplemented  and  extended  by  referring  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  by  an  examination 
of  the  smaller  bodies  which  alight  upon  the  earth  in  their 
swoop  through  space,  proving  to  how  great  an  extent  we  share 
with  them  the  same  elements,  and  that  in  the  present  of  the 
sun  we  may  see  our  own  past,  and  in  the  moon,  with  its  vapour¬ 
less  surface,  and  extinct  craters  of  unearthly  dimensions,  our  own 
possible  future. 


MAX  MULLER’S  SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EAST. 

VOL.  X.  PART  I.* 

ROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER  has  here  reached  the  half-way 
volume  of  his  original  scheme,  which  seems  to  widen  as  the 
work  proceeds.  This  volume  consists  of  two  canonical  books  on 
Buddhism,  the  originals  of  which  are  written  in  Pali  verse.  The 
first,  Dhammapada,  is  translated  by  Max  Muller  himself ;  the 
second,  Sutta-nipdta,  is  translated  into  English  by  the  celebrated 
Danish  Pali  scholar,  V.  Fausbdll.  Both  translations,  therefore, 
are  from  the  most  competent  hands.  This  volume  is  likely  to 
prove  more  generally  acceptable  than  any  of  the  previous  volumes  ; 
partly  from  the  great  and  growing  interest  which  Buddhism  has 
won  to  itself,  and  partly  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  works 
themselves.  The  exact  place  of  the  Dhammapada  in  Pali  canonical 
literature  has  yet  to  be  determined,  for  there  are  different  and 
authoritative  classifications  of  the  old  Buddhist  works.  Those 
who  accept  the  division  of  the  Tipitaka,  or  “  Three  Baskets  ” — • 
a  division  very  generally  received — include  the  Dhammapada 
among  them  ;  but,  whatever  its  classification,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  great  authority  and  universal  acceptance  among  Budd¬ 
hists.  Like  most  Oriental  works  of  antiquity,  its  date  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  is  the  probable  time  of  its  composition.  One  point  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  celebrated  Buddhaghosa  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  wrote  commentaries  in  which  he  quotes  and  com¬ 
ments  upon  passages  of  this  work.  Professor  Muller  himself 
cannot  “  see  any  reason  vdry  we  should  not  treat  the  verses  of  the 
Dhammapada,  if  not  as  the  utterances  of  Buddha,  at  least  as  what 
were  believed  by  the  members  of  the  council  under  Asoka  in  242 
B.C.  to  have  been  the  utterances  of  the  founder  of  their  religion.” 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  work  is  indecisive,  but  its  tone  and 
spirit  are  well  worthy  of  Buddha  himself,  and  the  whole  or  a  part 
may  have  been  delivered  by  him. 

The  word  Dhavima  is  one  of  many  meanings,  and  pada  also,  in 
a  less  degree,  varies  in  its  significations.  The  title  Dhamma¬ 
pada  has  been  translated  as  “  Footsteps  of  Religion,”  “  Paths  of 
Religion,”  and  Professor  Muller  prefers  the  rendering,  “  Path  of 
Virtue”  or  “Footstep  of  the  Law.”  The  Dhammapada  has 
already  appeared  before  the  European  world  in  a  Latin  version  by 
Dr.  Fausbdll,  published  in  1855, 

which  will  mark  for  ever  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Pali  scholar¬ 
ship  ;  and  though  later  critics  have  been  able  to  point  out  some  mistakes, 
both  in  his  text  and  in  his  translation,  the  value  of  their  labours  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  work  accomplished  single  handed  by  that 
eminent  Danish  scholar. 

Professor  Beal  has  also  translated  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
same  work  from  the  Chinese  version,  hut  this  has  not  proved  so 
valuable  as  was  expected.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  has 
also  been  translated  by  Sir  Coomara  Swamy  of  Ceylon. 

So  excellent  a  version  as  that  of  Dr.  Fausbdll  having  been  before 
the  world  for  nearly  thirty  years,  it  may  he  asked  why  another 
translation  was  necessary.  "When  Dr.  Fausbdll  published  his 
work  Pali  learning  was  in  its  infancy.  It  has  since  had  great 
and  rapid  growth,  to  which  the  appearance  of  Childers's  Pali 
Dictionary  has  given  a  vigorous  impulse.  The  plan  of  Professor 
Muller's  series  of  Sacred  Docks  of  the  Dost  required  an  English 
version,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  he  contented  with  a  translation  from 
a  translation,  or  to  rest  quiet  while  the  learning  of  his  particular 

*  The  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  Bast.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Muller.  The 
Dhammapada  and  the  Sutta-nipdta :  Two  Canonical  Boohs  o  f  the  Buddhists, 
The  former  translated  from  the  Tali  by  F.  Max  Muller,  and  the  latter  by 
V.  Fausbdll. 


sphere  of  study  has  been  advancing.  He  has  made  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  work  the  basis  of  his  labours,  and  never  ventures  to  differ 
from  him  without  giving  reasons  and  citing  his  authorities. 
There  can  therefore  he  no  doubt  that  this  translation  approaches- 
if  it  does  not  absolutely  reach,  perfection,  and  that  we  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  full  and  accurate  version  of  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  important  of  Buddhist  works. 

Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  Dhammapada,  there  can  he  no¬ 
doubt  that  it  embodies  doctrines  and  teachings  of  the  purest  and 
most  elevated  character,  which,  if  not  promulgated  by  Buddha 
himself,  must  have  been  the  composition  of  one  of  his  most  emi¬ 
nent  disciples.  In  Dr.  Faushdil’s  edition  the  original  text  is 
printed,  so  also  are  the  many  extracts  from  Buddhaghosa’s  com¬ 
mentary  which  Faushdll  quoted  to  justify  his  translation.  In  the 
present  volume  we  have  only  the  translation,  as  Mr.  Muller’s  work 
is  devoted  to  translations  only.  The  origiual  is  written  in  verse, 
in  the  ordinary  si  oh  a  metre,  and  runs  freely.  It  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  short  chapters,  which  contain,  on  the  whole,  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three  verses.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  devoted 
to  purely  Buddhist  doctrines,  others  give  the  Buddhist  exposition . 
of  virtues  and  morals  which  are  universal  in  their  nature.  Thus 
the  second  chapter  is  on  Earnestness,  and  opens  as  follows: — 

21.  Earnestness  is  the  path  of  immortality  (Nirvana),  thoughtlessness 
the  path  of  death.  Those  who  are  in  earnest  do  not  die,  those  who  are 
thoughtless  are  as  if  dead  already. 

23.  These  wise  people,  meditative,  steady,  always  possessed  of  strong 
powers,  attain  to  Nirvana,  the  highest  happiness. 

24.  If  an  earnest  person  has  roused  himself,  if  he  is  not  forgetful,  if  his 
deeds  are  pure,  if  he  acts  with  consideration,  if  he  restrains  himself,  and 
lives  according  to  law,  then  his  glory  will  increase. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  “Flowers,”  which  are  brought  in  to 
illustrate  moral  teachings : — 

49.  As  the  bee  collects  nectar  and  departs  without  injuring  the  flower,  or 
its  colour  or  scout,  so  let  a  sage  dwell  in  his  village. 

51.  Like  a  beautiful  flower,  full  of  colour  and  full  of  scent,  are  the  fine 
but  fruitless  words  of  him  who  does  not  act  accordingly. 

52.  But,  like  a  beautiful  flower,  full  of  colour  and  full  of  scent,  are  the 
fine  and  fruitful  words  of  him  who  acts  accordingly. 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Punishment  ”  men  are  exhorted  to  abstain  from 
injuring  each  other,  because, others  “are  like  unto  them,”  and  alike 
fear  death  and  love  life.  And  the  concluding  verses  of  the  chapter 
inquire : — 

143.  Is  there  in  this  world  any  man  so  restrained  by  humility  that  he 
does  not  mind  reproof,  as  a  well-trained  horse  the  whip. 

144.  Like  a  well-trained  horse  when  touched  by  the  whip,  be  ye  active 
and  lively,  and  by  faith,  by  virtue,  by  energ}-,  by  meditation,  bv'discem- 
ment  of  the  law  you  will  overcome  this  great  pain  (of  reproof), "perfect  in 
knowledge  and  in  behaviour,  and  never  forgetful. 

Professor  Muller  translates  the  word  Buddha  as  the  “  Awakened,” 
and  says  that  it  “  is  to  be  taken  as  an  appellative  rather  than  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  Buddha.  It  means  anybody  who  has 
arrived  at  a  complete  knowledge.”  Etymologically  this  is  true; 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  almost  invariably  used  for  Gotama,  the 
Buddha  himself.  In  support  of  his  assertion  Professor  Muller 
appeals  to  the  following  verse,  which  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  of 
verses  among  the  Buddhists : — 

133.  Not  to  commit  any  sin,  to  do  good,  and  to  purify  one’s  mind,  that 
is  the  teaching  of  (all)  the  Awakened. 

We  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  the  interpolation  here  of  the 
word  “  all.”  The  context  does  not  require  it,  but  is  rather 
opposed  to  it,  for  it  calls  Buddha  “the  Omniscient”;  and, 
although  Mr.  Muller  says  that  the  word  is  applied  to  “  anybody 
who  has  arrived  at  a  complete  knowledge,”  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  “  complete  knowledge  ”  is  equivalent  to  that  divine 
omniscience  which  Buddhists  ascribe  to  Buddha.  This  reading  is 
important  in  another  sense,  for,  if  the  word  Buddha  here  applies 
to  the  great  founder  of  the  religion,  it  becomes  tolerably  clear  that 
the  Dhammapada  was  not  his  own  composition. 

The  treatise  translated  by  Dr.  Fausbdll,  and  forming  the  second 
part  of  this  volume,  is  like  the  Dhammapada  of  great  antiquity, 
but  its  date  and  its  author  are  in  like  manner  unknown.  It  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  Dhammapada,  being  divided  into- 
five  var/r/as  or  books,  containing  55  chapters  and  occupying  214 
pages.  Dr.  Fausbdll  says  : — 

The  Collection  of  Discourses  Sutta-nipata  which  I  have  here  translated 
is  very  remarkable,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contains  some 
remnants  of  Primitive  Buddhism.  I  consider  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mahavagga  [Book  III  ]  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Atthakavagga  [Book 
V.]  as  very  old.  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  two  reasons,  first, 
from  the  language,  and  secondly,  from  the  contents. 

And  he  goes  on  to  support  his  opinion  as  to  the  language  by  citing 
various  words  which  come  nearer  to  the  old  Vedic  forms  than  to 
those  of  the  Sanskrit  of  later  date. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  work  he  says: — 

In  the  contents  of  the  Sutta-nipata  we  have,  I  think,  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  right  understanding  of  Primitive  Buddhism,  for  we  see 
here  a  picture,  not  of  life  in  monasteries,  but  of  the  life  of  hermits  in  its 
first  stage.  We  have  before  us  not  the  systematizing  of  the  later  Buddhist 
Church,  but  the  first  germs  of  a  system,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  which 
come  out  with  sufficient  clearness.  From  the  Atthakavagga  especially 
it  is  evident  where  Buddha  takes  his  stand  in  opposition  to  Philosophy. 

In  the  days  of  Buddha,  as  Dr.  Fausbdll  conclusively  proves, 
India  had  two  large  and  distinguished  religious  sects,  the'Samanas 
and  Brahmanas.  The  Samanas  were  of  four  kinds,  and  among 
them  there  were  current  at  the  time  of  Buddha  no  less  than  sixty- 
three  philosophical  systems.  The  same  order  of  things  seems  to 
have  existed  among  the  Brahmanas,  and  in  condemnation  they  are 
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called  “  friends  of  the  hymns  ”  [of  the  Veda],  and  that  they 
worship  and  make  offerings  to  tue  tire,  proving  a  strong  Brah- 
snanical  influence  over  them.  Polemical  contentions  were  rife 
among  both  classes,  and  Buddha,  grieved  and  offended  at  these 
variances,  contended  with  and  overcame  the  professors  of  all  the 
sects  in  succession.  He  then  asserted  and  enforced  his  own 
doctrine  that  “  no  one  is  purified  and  saved  by  philosophy  or 
virtuous  works,  and  that  sanctification  can  be  attained  only  by 
going  into  the  yoke  with  Buddha,  by  believing  in  him  and  in  the 
Dhamma  of  the  Saints,”  and,  in  short,  by  being  what  Buddha 
himself  is. 

Buddha  is  described  in  various  ways  in  the  Sutta-nipata.  “  He 
is  Visionary  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word”  who,  finding  misery 
in  the  philosophical  systems,  at  length  discovered  inward  peace, 
and  enjoined  upon  all  men  the  duty  of  immediately  embracing  the 
religious  life.  Secondly,  he  is  an  Ascetic,  or  Muni,  who  forsakes 
the  world  and  wanders  about  houseless;  he  has  no  prejudices;  he 
has  shaken  off  philosophical  views  and  enters  into  no  disputes ;  he 
is  neither  pleased  nor  displeased  with  anything  ;  he  is  indifferent 
to  learning ;  he  does  not  cling  to  good  and  evil,  and  has  cut  off’ 
all  passion  and  all  desire,  being  equable  and  unmoved  under  all 
circumstances.  He  is  still  and  calm  as  deep  water,  and  has 
reached  peace ;  knowing  that  bliss  consists  in  peace,  he  has  gone 
to  immortal  peace,  the  unchangeable  state  of  Nirvana.  All  this 
he  effected  by  the  destruction  of  consciousness,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  cessation  of  sensation  and  by  being  without  breathing. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  this  book,  Sin,  subjectively,  is 
“  Desire  in  all  its  various  forms,”  but  more  especially  for  individual 
existence,  which  is  the  cause  of  birth  and  death,  the  two  great 
evils  from  which  escape  is  to  be  sought.  On  the  other 
hand,  bliss  is  subjectively  emancipation  from  desire  by  means 
of  the  peace  that  Buddha  preaches ;  and  objectively  it  is 
emancipation  from  body  and  matter,  by  which  the  body  is 
left  behind,  so  that  it  may  not  exist  again.  “  As  a  flame, 
blown  about  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  goes  out,  and 
cannot  be  reckoned  (as  existing),  even  so  a  Muni,  delivered  from 
name  and  body,  disappears,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  (as  existing). 
For  him  who  has  disappeared,  there  is  no  form  ;  that  by  which 
they  say  he  is,  exists  for  him  no  longer.”  Such  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Sutta-nipata.  Its  style  and  method  may 
be  judged  by  quoting  the  first  verse  of  the  Uraga-sutta,  or  Serpent 
chapter,  from  its  drawing  a  general  illustration  from  the  snake's 
slough.  “  He  who  restrains  his  anger  when  it  has  arisen,  as  (they) 
by  medicines  (restrain)  the  poison  of  the  snake  spreading  (in  the 
body),  that  Bhikkhu  (mendicant)  leaves  this  and  the  further  shore, 
as  a  snake  (quits  its)  old  worn-out  skin.” 

A  few  words  more  on  the  vexed  question  of  spelling.  Professor 
Muller  has  hitherto  strongly  insisted  that  the  Sanskrit  originals  of 
Pali  Buddhist  terms  should  be  used  in  English  writings  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  employ,  and  not  translate  them.  But  Pali 
scholars  have  carried  the  day  against  him.  Some  of  the  original 
Sanskrit  terms  have  received  such  various  alterations  of  form  in 
the  different  countries  over  which  Buddhism  has  spread  that  their 
identity  is  far  from  obvious.  No  superficial  scholar,  for  instance, 
would  recognize  the  Sanskrit  darsanam  in  the  Pali  diti.  To  trans¬ 
late  such  words  “  back  into  Sanskrit  might  seem  as  affected,  nay 
prove  in  certain  cases  as  misleading,  as  if  iu  speaking  of  priests 
and  kings  we  were  to  speak  of  presbyters  and  cyniugs.”  Mr.  Muller 
thus  gracefully  gives  up. the  contention,  but  declares  his  intention 
of  using  the  Sanskrit  forms  when  he  has  to  speak  or  write  of 
Buddhism  in  general.  This  seems  to  be  the  right,  as  it  certainly  is 
a  convenient,  method ;  for  many  readers  would,  for  instance, 
understand  Nirvana  to  whom  Nibbana  would  be  puzzling ;  and 
there  are  very  many  other  words  of  the  same  nature.  It  would 
be  advantageous  to  readers,  but  perhaps  too  much  to  ask  of 
authors  of  books  like  the  present,  that  they  should  supply  in 
brackets  the  original  Sanskrit  word  whenever  the  Pali  term  has 
so  varied  from  its  old  Sanskrit  form  as  to  make  its  identification 
difHcult. 


ON  LATMOS.* 

THIS  is  a  novel  of  the  decidedly  sensational  order,  for  which 
class  of  work,  however,  even  the  apparently  overstocked 
market  does  not  seem  to  have  diminished  the  demand.  Miss 
Aiken-Kortriglit  has  written  several  other  books  of  the  same  style, 
and  apparently  there  is  still  a  sale  for  her  productions.  Idle 
people  are  many,  and  idle  people  love  a  volume  printed  in  large 
type,  with  few  pages  and  a  spirited  plot.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  found  the  plot  really  exciting  ourselves ;  but  it 
certainly  pretends  to  that  distinction,  and  it  may  serve  as  in¬ 
teresting  between  those  hours  of  the  afternoon  when  tea  and 
visitors  have  departed  and  the  dressing-bell  has  not  yet  rung. 
Horatia  Orrnsby  has  “  wandered  upon  Latinos  heights,”  and 
“  tasted  love  and  known  despair”;  let  us  hope  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  her  story  may  also  climb  the  steep  sides  of  ill*  sion  and 
fancy — though  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  “  know  despair.”  Horatia 
Orrnsby  is  the  beautiful  and  sole  heiress  to  “  the  decayed  manor- 
house,  unshaven  lawns,  and  sterile  lands,”  also  to  the  “  accumulated 
debts  and  mortgages,”  of  Orrnsby  Manor.  She  is  an  imposing  young 
woman,  and,  had  she  worn  the  coronet  of  a  duchess  for  years,  she 
could  not  have  moved  with  a  more  majestic  air,  under  the  stately 
cedars ;  but  she  is  not  at  all  of  an  engaging  or  lovable  nature,  and 
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even  suggests  some  doubts  as  to  her  good  breeding  by  her  rude 
manners  to  her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  her  excessive  scorn 
of  any  but  quite  the  pattern  poor  on  her  father’s  estate.  So  in¬ 
tolerant  is  this  haughty  damsel  of  every  kind  of  vice  that,  although 
she  frequently  helped  the  sick  and  poor  from  her  own  slender 
purse,  she  never  did  so  save  when  they  were  eminently  respectable, 
while  “  to  the  man  who  had  ever  yielded,  even  temporarily,  to 
the  vice  of  intemperance,  or  to  the  frail  woman  who  could  not  have 
served  at  Vesta’s  altar,  she  was  severely  just.”  So  just,  indeed,  is  she 
that  she  is  not  ashamed  to  turn  the  old  lodge-keeper  from  the  home 
of  years  for  a  single  extra  pint  at  Christmas,  or  to  banish  a  young 
dependent,  with  a  baby,  to  squalor  and  sin  in  a  distant  town,  rather 
than  give  her  out  work  from  the  Manor  to  keep  her  in  honesty. 
Every  reader  of  this  tale  will,  we  think,  feel  a  certain  kind  of 
satisfaction  when  this  proud  and  ruthless  heiress  of  the  calm 
temper  herself  hills  a  prey  to  the  tyrant  passion,  and  is  forced,  most 
justly,  to  submit  iu  agonized  silence  to  the  taunts  of  the  very  woman 
whom  she  has  condemned.  For  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  this 
novel  is  not  precisely  of  the  homely  and  simple  type  of  literature 
which  the  proverbial  English  mother  is  supposed  to  place  with¬ 
out  a  misgiving  in  the  hands  of  her  innocent  daughters.  If 
not  iu  strength  and  conciseness  of  plot,  or  in  pithiness  and 
brilliancy  of  dialogue,  it  has  at  least  iu  the  elements  of  sensation¬ 
alism  taken  its  cue  from  the  typical  French  novel,  and  would,  we 
fancy,  fain  rank  with  the  publicly  denounced  and  privately 
devoured  works  of  fiction  supposed  to  make  up  the  stock  of  a 
foreign  library.  But  somehow  an  improbable  love  intrigue,  how¬ 
ever  forbidden  be  the  fruit,  an  attempted  description  of  demi¬ 
monde  life,  and  even  a  good  daring  murder,  do  not  suffice  to 
produce  a  baneful  book  unless  something  of  realistic  force  and 
individual  passion  be  added  thereto,  and  we  would  defy  the  most 
excitable  novel-reading  young  miss,  on  the  warmest  and  laziest 
summer’s  day,  to  derive  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  harm  from 
the  perusal  of  the  experiences  of  Miss  Horatia  Orrnsby.  The  in¬ 
tricate  little  tale  is,  however,  full  of  complications.  To  save  the 
ancestral  domain  from  ruin  and  degradation,  Horatia  is,  at  the 
opening  of  the  story,  supposed  to  be  about  to  listen  to  her  incom¬ 
petent  old  father’s  earnest  persuasions,  and  bestow  her  hand 
upon  a  proud  peer  of  the  name  of  Lord  Selmore.  But,  on 
its  appearing — in  an  interview  described  with  not  the  most 
perfect  refinement— that  the  cold-featured  lord  has  not  really 
had  any  intention  of  bidding  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Orrnsby 
until  he  guesses  the  old  squire’s  wish  by  his  too  evident  desire 
to  open  transactions,  the  young  lady  herself  flouts  the  whole 
affair  by  asking  her  suitor  if  he  mistakes  her  for  a  steed  at 
Tattersall’s,  and  sweeps  out  of  the  room  with  a  good  deal  of 
dignity.  This  leaves  the  stage  free  for  the  entrance  of  Luigi 
Valerio,  the  beautiful,  but  illegitimate,  son  of  an  Englishman  by 
an  Italian  peasant  girl.  This  young  gentleman  comes  to  the 
village  in  the  capacity  of  organist,  and  soon  touches  the  heart  of  the 
heroine  with  his  wonderful  performances  in  the  parish  church, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  involuntarily  engages  the  affections  of 
Ellen  Grantlev,  the  ingenue  of  the  book,  during  the  course  of 
twilight  music  lessons.  Valerio  himself  is  a  good-natured  fool, 
but  he  pays  dearly  for  being  possessed  of  such  statuesque  beauty 
and  musical  talent.  Miss  Orrnsby  marks  him  for  her  own.  She 
soon  disposes  of  poor  Ellen — her  friend  and  protegee — brutally 
scoffs  at  her  foolish  passion,  and  packs  her  off  to  London, 
where  she  quickly  persuades  the  worsted  Selmore  into  proposing 
to  her  in  a  misplaced  fit  of  generosity  by  hinting  that  the 
girl’s  slighted  passion  was  for  himself.  Nothing  then  remains 
but  to  ensnare  Valerio,  and  a  very  few  music  lessons  compass 
this  end.  What  follows  is  really  ingenious.  Such  a  girl  could 
not  compromise  herself  by  openly  affecting  a  sentiment  for  one  so 
far  beneath  her ;  but  the  old  Manor  has  in  a  distant  wing  a 
suite  of  haunted  rooms,  and  thither  the  apartments  of  the  young 
lady  are  speedily  removed ;  so  that  she  is  not  only  able  to  receive 
■  Valerio  at  tete-a-tete  midnight  interviews,  but  also,  in  case  of 
accidents,  to  pass  him  off  as  the  ancestral  ghost  of  the  ancient 
family  history.  This  happy  state  of  things  does  not,  however, 
last  long.  Having  surrendered  her  honour,  but  without  intending 
to  “  plunge  deeper  into  folly  ”  by  marrying  the  lowly  object  of  her 
passion,  Miss  Orrnsby  wearies  of  music,  and  determines  to  put 
her  lover's  constancy  to  the  proof  by  tasting  the  delights  of  a 
London  season  while  he  pines  alone  in  the  solitude  of  a  country 
village.  She  gets  more  than  she  bargained  for.  One  day,  driving 
in  the  Bow,  a  lady  of  the  demi-monde  is  pointed  out  to  her,  and 
she  sees  with  consternation  her  own  Valerio  exchanging  cards  at 
the  Park  railings  with  this  dashing  personage.  True,  he  soon 
shifts  his  attention  to  gaze  admiringly  after  herself,  but  he  does 
not  recognize  her.  Here  is  plainly  a  mystery,  for  we  are  presently 
introduced  to  the  questionable  damsel  entertaining  her  admirers 
— among  them  the  enigmatical  Italian — at  her  house  in  Park 
Lane,  and  the  supposed  deceiver  lectures  Miss  Lotty  in  a  fashion 
inconsistent  with  a  love  intrigue,  even  drawing  tears  from  her 
eyes  for  a  moment.  A  mystery  is  not  a  new  thing ;  but  the  visit 
of  a  lady  of  rank  to  a  person  of  doubtful  virtue,  and  her  abject 
petition  for  secresy,  purchased  with  a  diamond  ring,  are  rather 
startling  in  their  novelty.  We  ought  to  compliment  Miss  Aiken- 
Kortright  upon  her  success  in  these  days  when  the  competition 
for  new  things  is  so  severe.  For  there  is  no  partiality  shown  to 
the  great  in  this  interview.  As  Miss  Lotty  kindly  reminds  her 
aristocratic  visitor,  they  are  both  in  the  same  boat,  and  poor 
Horatia  leaves  the  house  in  Park  Lane  not  only  degraded  but 
deceived.  Her  deception  costs  the  Greek-headed  music-master 
his  life.  The  heiress  returns  to  the  haunted  rooms  in ,  the  old; 
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Manor,  and,  refusing  to  believe  her  lover’s  oath  that  he  has  never 
left  the  village,  poisons  him  in  a  cup  of  wine.  Fortunately  she 
gets  him  out  of  the  house  before  the  drug  takes  effect,  and  he  dies 
playing  the  organ,  the  strains  of  which  are  wafted  to  her  upon 
the  midnight  breeze.  A  marriage  with  the  proud  peer  so  rudely 
spumed  in  the  first  chapters  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  since 
the  ingenue  has  refused  to  be  sold  to  him  on  the  very  morning 
of  her  wedding  day ;  and  no  less  inevitable  is  the  reappearance 
of  the  facsimile  Valerio — Luigi’s  twin  brother — in  whom  the 
reader  will  recognize  Miss  Lottv’s  midnight  mentor.  This  highly 
virtuous  gentleman,  bent  on  revenge,  haunts  the  path  of  Horatia, 
Lady  Selmore,  in  the  manner  of  the  Corsican  twin.  The  lady 
of  course  is  much  discomposed  by  this  apparition,  but  tries 
to  hope  that  her  drug  did  not  actually  kill  the  victim ;  any¬ 
how,  her  fears  and  faintings  finally  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the 
upright  husband,  who,  on  being  convinced  of  his  wife’s  past  dis¬ 
honour,  nobly  expires  of  a  broken  heart  with  the  portrait  and  the 
letters  of  his  dead  rival  in  his  hand.  It  now  only  remains  for  the 
twin  to  disclose  his  identity  to  the  tragic  widow,  and  threaten  to 
abandon  her  to  justice  unless  she  consents  to  turn  the  old  Manor 
house  iuto  a  home  for  fallen  women.  This  she  speedily  proceeds  to 
do,  for  she  is  overwhelmed  with  remorse  that  her  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted  on  an  innocent  man,  and  she  even  turns  the  wicked  Lotty 
to  contrition  for  a  short,  a  very  short,  time.  Not  even  the  avenging 
brother's  kind  order  of  release,  given  in  the  sunshine  of  his  own 
wedded  morn,  can  break  the  proud  spirit  of  Lady  Selmore,  who  will 
not  be  beholden  to  any  one,  and  prefers  to  await  what  she  is  pleased 
to  call  the  miracle  of  her  granite  nature's  repentance,  near  her 
victim’s  grave,  rather  than  in  the  liberty  of  a  foreign  land.  The  tale 
closes  on  her  in  a  high-necked  gown  and  an  unbecoming  bonnet. 
The  only  relief  to  this  gloomy  recital  is  the  love  of  the  music- 
master’s  priggish  brother  for  a  homely  English  maiden,  who  does 
more  than  a  mother’s  duty  to  her  orphan  brothers  and  sisters, 
though  her  dress  is  always  “  dowdy'  in  the  extreme.”  The  portrait 
of  this  young  lady,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Itharna,  is  a 
pretty  sketch  ;  but  she  can  hold  but  a  small  place  in  a  tale  treat¬ 
ing  of  so  many  and  such  varied  types  of  character  in  so  small  a 
space.  Miss  Aiken-Kortright  certainly  has  a  talent  for  weaving 
a  plot,  although  she  does  it  somewhat  in  defiance  of  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  life ;  but  the  book  belongs  to  a  category  which,  if  it 
has  a  large  circulation  among  the  general  public,  can  scarcely  hold 
a  high  place  in  the  world  of  literature. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY.* 

The  second  part  of  the  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names 
carries  the  compilers  over  the  main  portion  of  their  task.  The 
forthcoming  part  will  complete  a  work  which  will  preserve  not 
a  few  words  that  are  rapidly  dying  out.  The  changes  which 
railways  have  brought  with  them  are  making  havoc  of  the  old 
talk  of  the  people  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
usefulness  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  may  be  measured  not 
many  years  hence  by  the  memorials  which  they  will  have  handed 
down  of  dialects  in  places  where  those  dialects  will  be  no  longer 
known.  The  purpose  of  the  editor  is  to  assign  to  the  popular  names 
of  plants  their  scientific  equivalents  rather  than  to  go  into  much  de¬ 
tail  about  the  plants  themselves ;  but  some  of  the  entries  convey 
information  which  may  have  some  interest  for  those  who  know 
little  and  care  little  for  botany.  Among  the  most  curious  of 
these  entries  is  one  on  “  Mother's  Heart.”  At  first  sight  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  us  in  the  seemingly  stupid  game  played  with 
the  seed  pouch  of  the  Capsella  bursa-pastoris  in  the  Eastern  border 
district,  where  the  children  hold  out  the  pouch  to  their  companions 
asking  them  “  to  take  a  baud  o’  that.”  It  immediately  cracks,  and 
then  follows  the  shout,  “You’ve  broken  yrnur  mother's  heart.”  But 
our  attention  is  roused  when  wo  learn  that  in  Hanover,  as  well  as 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  St.  Gall,  the  same  plant  is  ottered  to  any 
one  who  will  pluck  off  one  of  the  pods,  the  comment  on  the  act  of 
plucking  being,  “  You  have  stolen  a  purse  of  gold  from  your  father 
and  mother,”  and,  secondly,  that  the  game  is  found  in  a  slightly 
different  form  in  Venezuela,  where  the  plant  used  is  the  common 
tropical  weed  Ageratum  conyzoides,  known  popularly  as  “  Romper 
anguel.”  This  name,  according  to  Dr.  Gorst,  is  explained  by  some 
as  “  rornpes  a  tu  abuelo  ”  (you  tear  your  grandfather),  this  being 
the  exclamation  when,  of  two  children  who  take  hold  of  the  leaf, 
one  by  the  lower,  the  other  by  the  upper  part,  either  of  them  pulls  so 
hard  as  to  tear  the  leaf.  Are  these  two  forms  of  the  game  in  coun¬ 
tries  so  distant  to  be  traced  to  a  common  source,  or  is  it  after  all 
only  a  case  of  borrowing  or  learning  by  one  people  from  another  F 
The  question  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be  settled  without  running 
on  into  a  wider  subject. 

The  general  and  inveterate  habit  of  corrupting  names  is,  as  we 
might  expect,  abundantly  illustrated  in  this  Dictionary.  Langde- 
beef,  the  popular  name  of  the  herb  bugloss,  is  the  Langue  de  been/  of 
Central  France,  where,  however,  it  designates  not  the  same,  but 
an  allied  plant.  In  Hertfordshire  the  name  loses  its  meaning  in 
its  corrupted  form  Langley  Beef.  But  in  Kemps,  the  popular  name 
for  Plantago  lanceolata,  a  genuine  English  word  for  warriors  has 
been  preserved,  although  it  has  died  out  of  the  written  language. 
The  ballad  of  “  King  Estmere  ”  in  Percy’s  Reliques  speaks  of  the 
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King  of  Spavne  as  coming  forth  “  with  Kernpis  many  one” ;  and  the 
plants  are  still  used  by  children  in  Scotland  in  the  common  game  of 
beheading  warriors — that  is,  of  decapitating  the  head  of  a  plant  by 
means  of  another  held  in  the  opponent’s  hand.  In  “  neesewort,” 
or  “  neesing  root,”  the  name  of  Veratrum  album,  as  making  people 
sneeze,  we  have  an  intermediate  form  between  Naze  (Ness),  and 
Nose.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  its  place  in  the  Dictionary  •, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  word,  and  the  reader  is 
left  to  learn  elsewhere  that  it  is  an  instance  of  corruption  much 
more  singular  than  that  which  converted  “  langue  de  bccuf  ”  into 
Langley  Beef.  The  list  of  plants  whose  names  are  compounded 
with  the  word  horse  is,  of  course,  a  long  one ;  but  here  too  it 
might  have  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  part  of  the  name 
is  used  in  different  senses.  The  Ilorsebane  is  necessarily  that 
which  kills  the  horse ;  but  the  horse  does  not  eat  all  the  plants 
which  bear  his  name.  The  Horsetail  and  the  Horsetongue  are 
so  called  from  a  supposed  likeness  to  the  tail  and  the  tongue  of 
the  horse;  but  the  Horse- thistle, 'the  Ilorse-sorrel,  and  many  more 
are,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  so  named  by  the  same  process  which 
gave  the  Greeks  a  Bou-pais  or  a  Boukephalos.  The  Horse-plum, 
however,  known  also  as  the  Horse-jug,  ILorse-jags,  is  said  to  be  a 
small  red  plum,  although  the  liorse-gogs  denote  a  large  wild 
plum  yellow  in  colour  and  late  in  ripening.  But,  in  truth,  the 
popular  names  of  plants  generally  are  to  be  interpreted  cau¬ 
tiously.  Some  which  have  an  ancient  look  are  quite  modern, 
as  Timothy  Grass,  which  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson, 
who  brought  the  seeds  of  it  to  Carolina ;  others  are  old  Teutonic 
words,  sometimes  oddly  misunderstood,  as  the  holly,  which 
Mr.  Skeat  traces  to  a  root  reappearing  in  the  Latin  culme n 
and  admits,  but  which  Theis,  in  his  Botanical  Glossary,  explains 
in  the  following  wonderful  fashion  : — “  Holly,  saint,  sacre ;  a 
cause  de  sa  verdure  perpetuelle,  regardee  comme  un  don  de 
ciel.” 

Mr.  Britten’s  volume  on  Old  Country  and  Farming  Words  may 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  his  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names. 
While  at  work  for  the  latter,  he  was  led  to  consult  Ellis’s 
Modern  Husbandman  as  a  possible  storehouse  of  plant  names. 
In  thi3  search  he  came  across  many  other  words  which 
seemed  unusual,  and  which  Ellis  stated  to  be  of  local  use.  The 
collection  of  these  words  suggested  the  overhauling  of  some  other 
agricultural  w'orks  of  the  last  century  ;  and  the  result  is  the  present 
volume,  which  is  enriched  by  many  valuable  comments  from  Mr. 
Skeat.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Skeat ’s  favourable  opinion  will 
be  borne  out  by  those  who  may  take  up  the  book,  although 
the  list  of  entries  is  by  no  means  confined  to  unusual  words.  The 
use  of  bavin  in  the  sense  of  “  a  bundle  of  brushwood  ”  is  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  county  in  which  Ellis  lived.  We  have  the  hazel  bavin,  as 
furnishing  a  seat,  mentioned  in  Jludibras.  The  peculiarity  would 
be  rather  in  the  modern  usage  of  builders,  who  denote  by  it  thin 
lathes,  not  rough  wood.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  several  lists  given 
in  this  volume  show  that  the  books  from  which  they  have  been 
drawn  up  were  well  worth  the  trouble  taken  in  examining  them. 
These  works  are  the  Modern  Husbandman,  and  other  writings  of 
W illiam  Ellis  ;  the  Observations  on  Husbandry,  by  Edward  Lisle  ; 
the  Dictionarium  Rusticum  of  J.  Worlidge ;  the  Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  compiled  by  the  well-known  Arthur  Young,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Survey.  Mr.  Britten  gives  a  further 
list  of  Agricultural  Provincialisms  and  of  Weights  and  Measures 
from  Morton’s  Cyclopcedia  of  Agriculture.  Ellis,  whose  works  are 
taken  first  in  order,  -was  a  most  prolific  writer  ;  in  plain  English, 
he  wrote  a  great  deal  too  much.  His  Husbandry  passed  through 
five  editions ;  but  both  this  work  and  his  other  writings  seem  to 
have  been  utterly  forgotten.  The  fact  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  short  memoir  prefixed  to  the  abridged 
edition  of  1772,  that  Ellis  “engaged  for  larger  quantities  of  MS. 
than  his  materials  of  real  excellence  would  allow,”  and  that  thus 
“  all  his  pieces  are  nearly  equal  in  being  filled  with  trash,”  the 
consequence  being  that  “  he  no  longer  found  any  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage  in  wiiting.  ’  He  showed  his  sound  sense  by  giving  up  his 
scribbling  and  sticking  to  his  farm,  with  the  determination  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  it  alone.  It  would  seem  that,  even  in  the  padding 
of  his  books,  he  had  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  He  “  made  a 
trallick  of  ploughs,  horsebreaks,  &c.  ” ;  and  this  “  induced  him  to 
be  very  voluminous  in  their  description  and  very  hyperbolical  in 
their  praise.”  In  short,  his  books  were  advertisements.  Of  his 
personal  life  little  is  known ;  but  he  lived  for  half  a  century  at 
-Little  Gadsden,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  probably  he  was  born. 
Edward  Lisle  was  a  landowner  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  settled 
himself  at  Crux  Easton,  in  Hampshire,  and  there  carried  on  with 
enthusiastic  zeal  the  work  of  farming,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life.  “  His  constant  method,”  his  son  tells  us,  “  was  to  note 
down  the  opinions  and  advices  he  thought  might  be  useful  to  him, 
and  afterwards  to  add  occasional  remarks  on  them  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.”  But  he  formed  no  plans  of  publishing  the  results  of  his 
research  for  many  years  later ;  and  his  Observations  on  Husbandry 
were  not  given  to  the  world  till  after  his  death  in  1722.  Of  John 
Worlidge  or  Woodbridge  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  lived 
at  Fetersiield  in  Hampshire  ;  that  he  wrote  several  treatises  on 
agriculture,  bees,  and  gardening;  and  that  he  took  a  scientific  view 
ot  farming,  which  placed  him  beyond  his  contemporaries.  His 
chief  work,  the  Systema  Agricultures,  was  published  in  1669. 
Arthur  Young,  the  compiler  and  publisher  of  the  Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  needs  no  notice ;  but  his  name  failed  to  win  much  success 
for  the  ponderous  volumes,  forty-six  in  number,  of  which  this 
series  consists.  Mr.  Britten  adds  that  the  number  of  words  oh- 
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tained  from  them  scarcely  compensates  the  toil  of  the  research, 
although  there  are  among  them  some  of  interest.  From  them  we 
learn  that  the  old  fang,  to  take,  survives  in  the  phrase  vang  in, 
which  denotes  the  taking  in  of  stock  in  contrast  with  breeding  it. 
From  Worlidge  we  have  the  words  neaving  and  nope,  in  both  of 
which  Mr.  Skeat  asserts  that  the  same  process  of  coalition  between 
the  final  consonant  of  the  preceding  word  and  the  initial  vowel  of 
the  word  itself  has  taken  place,  neaving,  yeast  or  barm,  being  the 
result  produced  from  “  an  heaving,”  and  nope,  denoting 
“  bulphinch,”  being  obtained  from  “  an  alp.”  Close  to  these  words 
we  have  the  entry  neat,  of  which  the  only  explanation  given  is 
that  it  means  “  a  heifer,  or  any  of  the  kind  of  beeves.”  To  those 
who  are  not  aware  of  it,  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  neat 
is  a  compound  word,  answering  exactly  to  the  Greek  Alogon, 
although  the  latter  is  confined  to  horses  and  the  former  to  cattle. 

Here  and  there  an  explanation  seems  to  throw  little  light  on  the 
matter  explained.  In  Hertfordshire  we  are  told  that  “  declining 
husbandmen  ”  are  called  “  afternoon  farmers  ” ;  and  under  de¬ 
clining  we  read  that  the  word  means  backward.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  farmers  who  are  behindhand  with  their  work  are 
looked  upon  as  men  who  spend  their  mornings  in  sleep  and  get  up 
after  midday ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  why  such  men  should 
be  called  declining,  unless  indeed  it  be  because  the  sun  is  going 
down  when  they  are  getting  up.  Leaving  this  obscure  question, 
we  may  notice  that  the  Hertfordshire  form  for  fitches  or  vetches 
is  thetches.  This  Mr.  Skeat  rightly  considers  important,  “  as  show¬ 
ing  th—pli  and  corroborating  fill-horse  =  thill-horse.”  In  the  word 
heaves  as  used  among  the  English  peasantry  we  have  a  form  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  Latin  bibere  and  the  French  Loire.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  accounts  given  of  the  meal  so 
called  refer  only  to  the  solid  and  not  to  the  liquid  food  consumed. 
By  Hertfordshire  usage  it  seems  to  have  been  an  afternoon  meal 
of  bread  and  cheese ;  but  in  Essex  it  was,  we  are  told,  the  first 
meal  taken  by  horsekeepers  after  beginning  work.  The  entry 
beviss  might  lead  us  to  expect  a  word  of  equal  interest ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  so.  Lisle  speaks  of  a  friend  as  telling  him  that  “  a  cow- 
calf  would  make  very  pretty  beef  at  three  years  old,  but,  if  killed 
sooner,  they  called  it  beviss.”  This  Mr.  Skeat  interprets  as 
“  probably  beef-ish — i.e.  beeflike — not  quite  beef,  but  like  it.” 
Some  country  expressions  give  variant  forms  of  French  words. 
Thus  suant,  which  has  been  refered  to  the  French  suivant,  is  the 
old  French  suant,  which  occurs  in  the  English  pursuant.  The 
Middle  English  of  Piers  Ploivman  has  seivynge.  In  Staff  old  we 
have,  Mr.  Skeat  thinks,  only  a  rustic  mistake  for  Scaffold,  “  a  fine 
English  word  of  French  origin.  The  rustic  naturally  substituted 
the  st  of  his  familiar  steddle  or  staddle,  as  in  bedstead,  bedsteddle.” 
Hellrakes,  which  for  some  mysterious  reason  are  said  to  be  so 
called  from  the  great  quantity  of  work  which  they  get  through  in 
a  short  time,  Mr.  Skeat  regards  as  a  product  of  false  etymology, 
the  word  occurring  as  helerake  (heelrahe).  Of  the  verb  team, 
which  is,  we  are  told,  in  the  North  of  England,  “  to  unload  carts,” 
a  team  being  an  empty  cart  (Scottice  loom,  empty),  Mr.  Skeat’s 
comment  is,  “  Some  mistake ;  we  all  know  a  team  is  not  an  empty 
cart.  The  word  team,  better  teem,  to  empty,  is  formed  from  toom 
by  vowel  change,  like  feed,  verb,  from  food,  sb.,  or  meet,  verb,  from 
moot,  sb.,  an  assembly.  A  team  is  quite  a  different  matter.” 

The  reader  who  consults  these  lists  may  be  tempted  to  regret 
that  Mr.  Skeat’s  comments  and  suggestions  are  not  more  numerous. 
But  Mr.  Britten  urges  with  justice  that  the  purpose  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society  is  rather  to  collect  than  to  elaborate,  and 
that  he  has  regarded  his  own  task  as  sufficiently  done  when  he  had 
compared  the  words  in  his  authorities  with  Halliwell  and  such 
other  works  as  happened  to  be  under  his  hand  at  the  time,  adding 
references  where  these  seemed  to  be  desirable.  The  value  of  his 
work  will  be  more  fully  seen  some  years  hence. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Letters  of  Mme.  de  Remusat  (i)  may  suffer  a  little  from 
comparison  with  the  brilliant  and  historically  important 
memoirs  which  preceded  them.  But  their  want  of  interest  is 
only  comparative.  Written  as  they  were  for  the  most  part  to  her 
husband  during  his  enforced  absences  with  the  Emperor,  much  of 
them  is  taken  up  with  matters  extremely  interesting  to  the  writer, 
but  of  perhaps  less  lively  attraction  to  the  readers  for  whom  they 
were  not  intended.  About  public  affairs  there  is  not  much,  and 
indeed,  under  Napoleon's  Government,  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to 
write  freely  on  any  such  subject.  Some  private  friends  who  are 
of  interest,  such  as  Morellet,  Mme.  d’Houdetot,  Talleyrand, 
appear  once  more,  and  there  are  occasionally  amusing  details  as  to 
Mme.  de  Remusat's  troubles  w’ith  the  actors.  In  his  capacity  of 
Chamberlain,  M.  de  Remusat  was  responsible  for  the  supervision 
and  management  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  servants,  and  this  responsibility 
continued  even  when  he  was  absent.  His  deputies  were  not  over 
efficient,  and  Mme.  de  Remusat  constantly  had  to  pacify  offended 
genius  by  feminine  arts.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  really  in¬ 
teresting  thing  in  the  book  is  its  display  of  the  affectionate, 
vivacious,  acute,  but  somewhat  hasty,  nature  of  the  writer. 
Mme.  de  Remusat  never  cooled  in  her  affection  for  her  husband, 
and  theoretically  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  in  which  husbands 
find  it  hard  to  make  wives  believe — that  in  absence  business 
makes  correspondence  difficult.  Every  now  and  then  there  are 

(i)  Lett  res  de  Jlmc.de  linmisat.  2  vols.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 


the  oddest  little  outbursts  of  wounded  feeling,  because  a  letter 
lias  not  come  or  bas  been  cold  in  style,  outbursts  which  are  almost 
invariably  followed  by  penitential  apologies.  Altogether,  the 
book,  if  it  does  not  add  very  much  to  actual  historical  knowledge, 
adds  agreeably  to  the  literature  of  biography. 

M.  Beljame’s  book  (2)  is  one  which,  but  a  short  time  ago, 
would,  as  coming  from  a  Frenchman,  have  been  greeted  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  prodigy.  The  only  characteristically  Gallic  trait  is 
that  the  author,  instead  of  writing  (as  he  is  obviously  well  qualified 
to  do)  a  history  of  English  literature  from  Dryden  to  Pope,  has 
written,  nominally  at  least,  an  essay  on  the  relations  of  the  public 
to  men  of  letters,  illustrated  by  the  lives  and  works  of  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Addison.  The  book  shows  a  most  remarkable  acquaint¬ 
ance  not  merely  with  the  great  authors  of  the  period,  but  with  the 
whole  range  of  lighter  English  literature  at  the  time.  M.  Beljame’s 
apparatus  of  footnotes,  citations,  bibliographical  tables,  &c.,  is 
very  extensive,  and  he  is  singularly  accurate.  No  one,  indeed, 
save  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  make  a  minute  examination 
of  the  same  subjects  can  fairly  appreciate  his  erudition,  which  in  a 
foreigner  is  most  remarkable,  or  his  critical  faculty,  which,  where 
he  exercises  it  independently,  is  worthy  of  not  less  attention.  After 
all  that  has  been  written  about  Collier's  onslaught  on  the  theatre 
M.  Beljame  is  well  worth  reading  upon  it,  and  he  has  displayed  more 
impartiality  than  any  of  his  English  predecessors.  Where  he  is 
weakest,  and  where  he  might  be  expected  to  be  weakest,  is  in 
what  may  be  called  secondhand  criticism — that  is  to  say,  in  accept¬ 
ing  and  valuing  the  opinions  and  statements  of  different  English 
critics  and  historians.  But  his  work  is  for  the  most  part  so 
thoroughly  verified  by  reference  to  the  originals  that  this  is  of 
but  little  importance. 

A  good  study  of  Dupleix  has  long  been  wanted,  and  M.  Tibulle 
Hamont  (3)  goes  far  to  supply  that  want.  He  seems  to  have  been 
put  on  the  track  by  Colonel  Malleson.  But  he  has  given  himself 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  and  search  the  unprinted  corre¬ 
spondence  of  his  hero,  and  the  result  is  a  piece  of  work  sufficiently 
solid  and  decidedly  interesting.  That  M.  Hamont  should  be  some¬ 
what  disposed  to  overvalue  Dupleix  is  natural.  To  say  that  the 
English  conquest  and  administration  of  India  proceeded  on  lines 
which  were  a  “  servile  copy  ”  of  those  of  Dupleix  is  rather  more 
than  pardonable  extravagance.  However,  the  treatment  in 
the  text  is  a  good  deal  more  sober  than  might  be  expected  from 
this  little  firework  in  the  preface.  The  remarkable  capacity  of 
Dupleix  has  never  been  denied,  nor  is  it  deniable  that  he  was 
very  badly  seconded  by  his  military  lieutenants  and  treated  by 
the  home  Government  very  nearly  as  Hannibal  was  treated  by  the 
Carthaginian  Senate.  Considering,  however,  how  entirely  the 
odds  were  in  his  favour  for  a  long  time,  and  how  completely  he 
lost  the  game,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  there  must  have  been  some 
deficiency  in  his  play.  His  generals  were  far  inferior  to  Olive  and 
Lawrence  (to  whose  genius,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  M.  Hamont 
does  full  justice)  ;  but  perhaps  some  readers  of  this  book  will  be 
of  opinion  that  the  suggestions,  encouragements,  reassurances,  &c., 
of  which  Dupleix  was  so  prodigal  to  them  were  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  is  also  clear  from  this  book  that,  selfish  and 
inhuman  as  our  Government  in  India  too  often  was  in  its  early 
days,  that  of  the  French  was  conducted  on  far  worse  principles. 
The  breaking  of  the  dikes  of  the  Cauvery,  “  afin  de  frapper  l’im- 
agination  des  Indiens  et  de  leur  montrer  que  comme  un  Dieu  il 
dispose  des  elements  pour  frapper  ses  ennemis,”  is  one  of  the 
blackest  acts  even  in  French  history.  M.  Hamont,  we  think,  is 
unfair  to  La  Bourdonnais.  However,  these  are  controversial 
matters.  If  M.  Ilamont's  book  brings  out  Dupleix’s  faults,  it  also 
brings  out  fully,  and  almost  for  the  first  time,  his  abilities,  and 
duly- exposes  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated.  Even 
here,  perhaps,  the  Devil's  advocate  may  have  something  to  say ; 
for,  after  all,  Dupleix  had  played  double  or  quits  with  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  and  had  lost. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  M.  Benlcew’s  essay  on  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  history  (4)  may  be  said  to  be  the  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  generalizations.  All  history  is  divided  into  the  cycle 
of  the  ideal  of  beauty  (Greece,  &c.),  the  cycle  of  the  ideal  of 
goodness  (Christian  period  up  to  the  Renaissance),  the  cycle  of 
the  ideal  of  truth  (modern  times).  The  neatest  tabular  demon¬ 
strations,  the  most  agreeable  corroborating  disquisitions,  accompany 
the  unfolding  of  this  attractive  sketch.  There  is  really  a  good  deal 
of  learning  and  some  ingenuity  in  Les  lois  de  Vhistoire,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  no  one  will  read  it  who  is  not  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts. 

La  Papaute  au  moyen-dge  (5)  is  an  essay  of  a  much  more  solid 
kind,  consisting  of  four  studies  on  Nicholas  I.,  Gregory  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  those 
books  which  are  rather  creditable  to  the  writer  than  profitable  to 
the  reader,  yet  to  the  intelligent  reader  it  is  likely  to  be  not  wholly 
destitute  of  profit. 

M.  Perroud’s  monograph  (6)  is  of  a  different,  and  as  we  venture 
to  think  a  much  superior,  kind  to  both  of  these.  It  is  a 
definite  attempt  to  settle  a  definite  point  which  requires  set¬ 
tling — in  this  case  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  constitution 

(2)  Le  public  et  les  homines  de  lettres  en  Angleterre  (1660-1744).  Par 
A.  Beljame.  Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cie. 

(3)  Dupleix.  Par  Tibulle  Hamont.  Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  Les  lois  de  Vhistoire.  Par  L.  Benlcew.  Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 
t,n  Papaute  au  mnyen-age.  Par  F.  Rocquain.  Paris  :  Didier. 

(6)  Lts  origines  de  r  Aquitaine.  Par  Cl.  Perroud.  Paris:  Hachette  et 
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of  the  first  independent  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  The  problem  is  a 
curious  one,  and  the  facts  available  are  but  few.  M.  Perroud, 
however,  makes  the  most  of  them,  and  fills  up  the  gaps,  not  with 
mere  theorizing,  but  with  inference,  wdiich  is  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
bable  and  legitimate  enough. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Grands-ecrivains  edition  of  Moliere  (7), 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  M.  Paul  Mesnard,  contains  Le 
Medecin  malgre  lui,  Melicerte,  the  Pastorale  Comique,  Le  Sicilien, 
Amphitryon,  and  Georges  Pandin.  The  notices  and  other  critical 
apparatus  are  as  solid  and  complete  as  usual. 

The  Bibliotheque  utile  has  been  increased  by  two  useful  little 
treatises  (8),  one  on  the  Anthropoid  apes,  the  other  on  newspapers. 
The  title  Le  Journal  would  be  a  little  more  correctly  written  Le 
Journal  Frangais,  but  this  is  natural  enough,  and  M.  Ilatiu  has 
not  been  altogether  exclusive  in  his  treatment. 

Criticisms  on  exhibitions  have,  after  the  exhibition  is  over, 
always  something  of  the  flavour  of  an  old  almanac.  M.  Maurice 
du  Seigneur’s  “  salon  ”  (9)  is,  however,  a  good  one,  and  it  has  for 
preface  a  really  interesting  sketch  of  the  chief  works  in  this  curious 
department  of  literature  in  France  in  times  past. 

Mme.  Clemence  Royer  (10)  is,  we  fear,  hardly  to  be  called  a 
“  pliilosophess  ”  of  the  highest  class.  Her  book  on  ethics  contains, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  little  but  commonplaces 
clothed  in  the  quasi-scientific  jargon  which  is  nowhere  more  re¬ 
pulsive  than  in  French.  The  language  of  Condillac  and  Malebranche 
surely  is  not  in  need  of  the  clumsy  neologisms  of  a  certain  school 
of  modem  thought.  Perhaps  it  should  he  mentioned  that  Mme. 
Clemence  Royer  is  hy  her  own  account  an  anticipator  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  (mon  emule,  she  calls  him),  one  of  the  anticipators 
who  by  evil  fortune  cannot  get  their  works  out  first. 

M.  Lockroy  has  thought  to  serve  his  political  party  by  print¬ 
ing  ('ll)  some  journals  of  a  Jacobin  ancestress  of  his  written  during 
the  Revolution.  He  seems  to  think  that  this  journal  will  help  to 
whitewash  a  “  parti  odieusement  et  systematiquement  calomnie.” 
The  result  of  reading  it  is,  that  we  find  a  mother  writing  to  her 
son  (a  boy  of  fourteen)  “  Nos  courageux  representants  apres  avoir 
bravd  les  foudres  du  despotisme,”  and  much  other  windy  rubbish 
of  the  same  kind,  and  describing  the  unspeakable  September 
massacres  as  “  a  miraculous  salvation  of  Providence.”  To  do 

Mme. - justice,  she  seems  to  have  had  some  qualms  about  the 

means  which  Providence  chose ;  but,  as  she  philosophically  re¬ 
marks  or  quotes,  “  Quand  on  veut  la  fin,  il  faut  vouloir  les  moyens.” 

Les  ports  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  (12)  is  a  very  careful  sketch  of 
Glasgow,  Newcastle,  Liverpool,  and  London,  in  separate  articles, 
and  of  the  remaining  ports  of  England  and  Scotlaud  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  These  capital  papers,  of  considerable  literary  merit,  and 
full  of  facts  not  always  known  to  Englishmen  themselves,  are  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Nouvelle  Revue. 

A  slight,  but  readable,  account  of  a  journey  through  Spain  to 
Algeria  (13)  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  recent  books  by 
Frenchmen  on  their  North  African  colony. 

M.  Emile  Zola  reprints  his  criticisms  with  energy  and  perse¬ 
verance.  This  volume  (14)  contains  articles  on  Balzac,  Stendhal, 
Flaubert,  the  two  De  Goncourts,  and  M.  A.  Daudet,  besides  the 
general  article  on  “  Les  romanciers  contemporains  ”  which  not 
long  ago  provoked  so  many  of  his  con  freres.  We  need  not  repeat 
the  opinion  we  have  often  expressed  of  M.  Zola’s  criticism.  With 
occasional  vigorous  and  acute  aqrergus,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  tedious, 
destitute  of  appreciation,  and  wearisomely  subordinated  to  the 
general  purpose  of  proving  that  all  good  novelists  were  but  school¬ 
masters  to  lead  mon  to  Zolaism.  Its  impertinent  personalities  are 
probably  more  annoying  to  the  victims  than  they  are  amusing  to 
the  reader.  There  is,  however,  one  paper,  consisting  of  elaborate 
personal  reminiscences  of  Flaubert,  which  is  of  the  highest  interest, 
ft  shows  (what  no  capable  critic  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  author  has  ever  doubted)  that  Flaubert  was  nothing  so  little 
as  a  naturalist.  His  standards,  his  methods,  his  models  were  all 
romantic  ;  and  to  this,  beyond  all  question,  is  due  the  excellence 
of  his  work. 

We  must  notice  the  89th  livraison  (15)  of  the  Dictionnaire  de 
pedagogie  in  order  to  point  out  a  most  admirable  short  article  on 
Shakspeare  by  M.  Paul  Stapfer,  whose  more  extended  Shakspearian 
work,  as  well  as  his  essays  on  other  subjects,  have  more  than  once 
been  noticed  in  these  columns.  The  article  in  question  is  so  good 
a  summary  of  the  subject  in  a  small  space  that  we  should  be 
rather  puzzled  to  find  its  equal,  all  things  considered,  in  English. 

Some  pleasant  verse  comedies  and  verses,  intended  for  recitation, 
have  been  published  (16)  by  M.  Pailleron  in  M.  Oalmann-LiSvy’s 


(7)  (Euvres  de  Moliere.  Par  P.  Mesnard.  Tome  VI.  Paris  :  Hachette 
et  Cie. 

(8)  Bibliotheque  utile. — Les  grands  singes.  Par  Zaborowski.  Le  Journal. 
Par  E.  Hatin.  Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

(9)  L'art  et  les  artistes  au  salon  de  1881.  Par  Maurice  du  Seigneur. 
Paris :  Ollendorff'. 

(10)  Le  lien  et  la  lui  morale.  Par  Clemence  Royer.  Paris:  Guil- 
laumin. 

(11)  Journal  d'une  bourgeoise  pendant  la  revolution.  Par  E.  Lockroy. 
Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(12)  Les  ports  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Par  L.  Simonin.  Paris: 
Hachette  &  Cie. 

(13)  En  Algerie.  Par  Yernes  d’Arlandes.  Paris:  Calmann-Levy. 

(14)  Les  Romanciers  naturalistes.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris:  Char- 
l  eatier. 

(15)  Dictionnaire  de  pedagogie.  89ime  livraison.  Paris:  Hachette  &  Cie. 

(16)  Le  theatre  chez  Madame.  Par  E.  Pailleron.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levy. 


pretty  format  of  square  i6mo.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  the  vigorous  anti-naturalist  preface  eulogizing  the  old 
standards,  the  old  masters,  the  old  tongue : — 

Qui  ne  suffft  pas  a  Rieouard 
Et  suffisait  4  La  Bruyhre. 

M.  Sarcey’s  notice  of  Mile.  Rousseil  (17),  which  is  illustrated  by 
an  eau-forte  by  M.  Lalanze,  is  as  amusing  in  its  way  and  as  full 
of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste  as  M.  Sarcey’s  notices  of  this  kind  are 
too  apt  to  be.  It  opens  with  a  pleasingly  characteristic  sentence : — 
“  Cetait  en  1861,  il  y  a  done  vingt  ans  des  cela ;  je  venais  de 
debuter  dans  la  critique  dramatique.  Je  n'etais  pas  encore  bien 
connu;  mais  pour  les  dleves  qui  sortent  du  Conservatoire  tout 
homme  qui  met  son  nom  au  bas  d  un  papier  noirci  est  un  per- 
sonnage.” 

The  last  volume  (1 8)  of  the  Library  Edition  of  the  works 
of  the  late  Joseph  Autran  contains  the  posthumous  and,  we 
believe,  hitherto  unpublished  Comedie  de  Vhistoire.  It  is  a 
curiously  unconscious  testimony  to  the  triumphant  influence  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo.  Autran  was  never  regarded  as  in  any  way  a 
Ilugonian  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a  decided  Lamartinist.  Yet 
not  merely  the  title,  but  the  plan  and  style,  of  this  book  are  almost 
copies  of  the  Legende  des  siecles.  We  cannot  say  that  the  result 
is  very  happy.  Autran  was  a  poet  in  his  way,  and  what  there  was 
of  limp  in  his  versification  has  been  corrected  by  the  study  of  his 
great  brother  Academician.  But  the  style  of  most  of  these  pieces 
does  not  suit  him,  and  he  neglects  the  first  duty  of  the  satirist,  the 
duty  of  being  accurate.  “  Le  Medaillon,”  for  instance,  gives  the 
famous  incident  of  Voltaire’s  asking  for  a  locket  from  Mme.  du 
Chatelet's  neck  after  her  death  and  finding  his  own  portrait  re¬ 
placed  by  St.  Lambert's.  This  little  piece  swarms  with  blunders. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  Voltaire  “  domiuait  le  siecle,”  at  this 
time.  St.  Lambert  had  not  “  translated  Thompson  in  bad  verse,” 
nor  did  the  Saisons  appear  for  nearly  twenty  years  after.  Voltaire 
certainly  did  not  say,  “  J’ai  besoin  d’achever  mon  acte  de  Tancrede,” 
inasmuch  as  T'ancrede  was  not  then  thought  of.  This  is  not 
the  way  that  great  satirists  go  to  work. 

The  republication  of  M.  Victor  de  Laprade's  Po'emes  evange- 
liques  (19)  may  excite  a  taste  for  sacred  poetry  in  France,  butwith 
all  respect  for  his  classic  style  and  really  admirable  attention  to 
form,  we  venture  to  doubt  it, 

M.  Paul  Deroulede’ s  Marches  et  sonneries  (20)  have  come  from 
France  with  a  great  rumour  of  popularity.  The  reading  of  them 
is  rather  disappointing.  Their  success  can  only  be  attributed  to 
the  fit  of  what  some  Englishmen  are  pleased  to  call  in  other 
Englishmen  jingoism  which  now  has  hold  on  France.  We 
hardly  think  that  M.  Deroulede  is  the  Rouget  de  Lisle  of  the 
Third  Republic.  There  is  a  generous  fervour,  indeed,  about 
him,  and  he  occasional!}'  hits  off  a  vigorous  line.  But,  on  the 
whole,  his  book  is  more  declamatory  and  more  often  actually 
prosaic  than  we  could  have  expected  from  the  author  of  La 
Moabite. 

France  has  some  admirable  writers  of  children’s  books, 
from  the  venerable  M.  Sandeau  downwards,  and  among  these 
M.  P.  J.  Stahl  has  a  prominent  place.  Les  quatre  peurs  de  noire 
general  (21),  stories  told  by  an  Algerian  commander  to  his  staff 
over  the  camp-fire,  are  very  pleasant  moral  tales,  with  the  moral 
wrapped  up  in  the  very  deftest  fashion.  We  like  the  first  two 
the  best.  In  one  of  them  a  little  child  forces  himself  to  readjust 
over  a  dead  man’s  face  the  cloth  which  he  has  unwittingly  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  in  the  other  he  overcomes  his  fear  of  cold  water. 
Both  are  charmingly  told.  The  third  is  improbable,  and  a  little 
“  goody  ”  ;  the  fourth  somewhat  out  of  keeping.  But  these  faults 
are  only  comparative,  and  there  are  pleasant  things  in  both 
stories.  If  we  remember  rightly,  in  her  last  book  Mme.  Henry 
Greville  busied  herself  in  showing  the  sordid  parsimony  and  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart  of  the  French  peasant.  She  has  now  (22)  devoted 
herself  to  studying  the  corresponding  virtues  of  the  French 
bourgeois,  so  that  her  country  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
her.  Adeline  Pichot,  a  young  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
angelic  appearance,  is  perhaps  as  disagreeable  a  heroine  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  power 
which  is  needed  in  treating  such  subjects.  Adeline  is  a  heroine 
of  Balzac’s  treated  in  the  manner  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet.  This, 
in  Biblical  language,  is  confusion. 

In  La  bataille  tie  Laon  (23)  M.  Alfred  Assollant  exposes  himself, 
as  far  as  subject  goes,  to  the  charge  of  poaching  on  the 
manors  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  There  is,  however,  room 
for  plenty  of  writers  in  the  last  wars  of  the  Empire.  M .  Assollant 
writes  with  less  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  the  people  than  his 
predecessors,  and  perhaps  with  less  narrative  skill,  but  with  a  far 
stronger  and  more  nervous  style.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  his  book 
is  written  in  a  spirit  which  makes  it  one  long  attack  on  Germany 
and  the  Germans.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  irrelevant  to  the 
subject ;  but  it  suggests,  and  is  clearly  meant  to  suggest,  as  bad  a 
compliment  to  the  companions  and  contemporaries  of  Moltke  as  to 
the  companions  and  contemporaries  of  Blucher.  M.  Alberic 

(17)  Deuxieme  Stine  de  Comediens  et  de  Comedienne's.  Notices  bio- 
graphiques  par  F.  Sarcey.  9cm=  livraison  :  Roselia  Rousseil.  Paris  : 
Libraire  des  Bibliophiles. 

(18)  (Euvres  de  J.  Autran.  Tome  viii.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(19)  Rocmes  evangeliques.  Par  V.  de  Laprade.  Paris:  Lemerre. 

(20)  Marches  et  sonneries.  Par  Paul  Deroulede.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(21)  Les  quatre  peurs  de  notre  general.  Par  P.  J.  Stahl.  Paris  :  Hetzcl 

(22)  Les  degres  de  I’echelle.  Par  H.  Greville.  Paris  :  Plon. 

J  (23)  La  bataille  de  Laon.  Par  A.  Assollant.  Paris :  Plon. 
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Second's  La  vie  facile  (24)  is  a  lively  enough  description  of  what 
has  been  described  often  enough  before,  the  life  of  the  more 
frivolous  and  unworthy  part  of  French  society.  It  is  readable, 
the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  there  is  nothing  preposterous 
or  revolting  about  it.  L'Odyssie  (Tune  comedienne  (25)  is  a  book 
which  takes  us  back  many  years  to  the  “  cape  and  sword”  novel  of 
our  youth.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad  specimen  of  its  kind,  a  kind  that 
might  be  revived  with  advantage.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Darmstadt 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Lastly,  has  to  be  mentioned 
a  collection  of  tales  (26)  of  various  merit.  As,  however,  MM.  A. 
Daudet,  Theuriet,  Malot,  besides  other  well-known  names,  are  on 
the  list  of  contributors,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  contain 
some  capital  pieces. 

(24)  La  vie  facile  Par  A.  Second.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(25)  L’ Odyssee  d’une  comedienne.  Par  A.  Lepage.  Paris:  Ckarpentier. 

(26)  C/iacun  la  sienne.  Paris :  Dentu. 
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rate  and  inclusive  fees _ Apply  to  Secretary. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  APLEY 

(near  RYDE). 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  September  16. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE,  Head-Master  ;  or  the  Secretary,  The 
Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Ryde. 

WELLS  CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL^ 

Governors— The  DEAN  and  CHAPTER  of  WELLS.  Inclusive  Fees  (Board  and 
Tuition',  50  Guineas  a  year.  Preparatory  Department,  for  young  Boys,  45  Guineas.  The 
climate  of  Wells  is  peculiarly  suited  to  delicate  Boys.  Next  Term  will  begin  September  9.— 
For  particulars  apply  to  G.  P.  ABRAM,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Head-Master,  Cathedral  Green,  Wells, 
Somerset. 


£2T.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  — A  HIGH- 

^^3  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Boys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.  Terms,  £75  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  any 
iurther  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden, Rev.  G.  H.  Bourne,  D.C.L. 

A  BINGDON  SCHOOL. — This  Foundation  (a.d.  1563),  Six 

d-*-  Miles  from  Oxford,  has  complete  new  buildings  in  large  grounds.  Classical  and  Modern 
Departments,  with  strong  staff  of  Masters,  valuable  University  Scholarships.  Thorough  pre- 

S.iration  for  the  Military  and  other  Professional  Examinations,  and  careful  grounding  for 
oys  whose  destination  is  the  larger  Public  Schools.  Well- ventilated  Private  Studies  and 
Infirmaries,  Fives-courts,  rowing  for  Boys  who  swim. 

School  Fees,  £57  to  £63  ;  advantages  to  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  B.D.,  Head-Master. 

'TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

-®-  The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  lor  Modern  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  Sec.  Terms  50 
and  60  Guineas.— Apply  to  the  Warden. 


COUTH  KENSINGTON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

^3  35  Hereford  Square,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W _ The  SONS  of  NOBLEMEN  and  GEN¬ 

TLEMEN  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  Eton  and  other  Public  Schools.  Careful  individual 
attention.  Special  care  of  young  Boys  just  leaving  home.  Experienced  Governess  for  young 
Pupils.  Head-Master— A.  S.  B.  SCOTT. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  AMESBURY  HOUSE,  Page 

Heath,  BICKLEY,  Kent.— Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situated  in  a  charming  locality,  thirteen  miles 
from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  high-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football  ground, 
.large  iron  playroom,  forming  gymnasium,  &c.,  two  Eton  fives-courts,  workshop,  dry  play¬ 
ground,  and  a  run  of  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  dry  gravel  path. 

The  soil  is  gravel,  and  all  the  Sanitary  arrangements  in  and  out  of  the  house  have  been, 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Croydon. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  of  little  Boys  on  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  has  been  met  with,  several  open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no  single  case  has 
a  Boy  failed  to  take  his  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fotyle  is  well  known  by  his  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  School  Books, 
and  for  his  Eton  Greek  Reader,  written  by  special  request  for  that  School,  and  now  in  use  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors’,  &c.  Terms,  from  80  to  120  guineas. 

Address,  till  further  notice,  Ballyards,  Armagh. 


C  WERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near  RUGBY). 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Camb.,  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College,  prepares  BOYS  from  Eight  years  of 
age  for  the  Classical  or  Modern  Sides  of  Public  Schools. 

TTIGHGATE  SCHOOL. — The  Next  Term  commences  Tuesday, 

— *-  September  20.  In  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination  of  this  year  a  Pupil  passed 
direct  from  the  School  17th  out  of  31  successful  Candidates,  and  was  first  for  Greek  and  first  for 
Latin  of  all  the  Candidates.— For  particulars  of  admission,  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  Mo  Do  wall. 
School  House,  Highgate,  N. 


1VTILITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

-Lt_L  There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL,  POLMONT 
STATION,  Stirlingshire,  for  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  W  oolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service,  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 


TjHNDEN  PARSONAGE,  WORTHING,  Sussex.— The  Rev. 

W.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Finden  ;  Fellow  and,  from  1872-1881,  Tutor  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  old  Rugbeiau,  has  Vacancies  for  HOUSE  PUPILS,  to  be  prepared  tor  the 
Universities,  &c. 


A  SHFORD  SCHOOL,  KENT. — Head-Master,  E.  C.  MUSSON, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.,  formerly  Scholar  and  Prizeman  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  some¬ 
time  a  Master  in  Cheltenham  College.  Very  healthy  situation.  New  buildings  contain  sepa¬ 
rate  cubicles  and  a  detached  Infirmary.  Terms  low  and  strictly  inclusive.  Special  preparation 
for  Woolwich,>Sandhiirst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  &c. 


Preparatory  school,  Langley  Place,  langley, 

BUCKS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  time 
Composition  Master  at  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  LEONARD  B. 
KEYSER,  for  four  years  Assistant-Master  at  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrey’s,  Aldin 
House,  Slough,  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare 
for  entrance  oil  the  Classical  or  Modern  side  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  for  the  Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS  are  also  especially  prepared  for  Junior  Scholarships  at  any  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Langley  Place  is  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  Langley  Station,  on  the  G.  W.R. ;  is 
four  miles  from  Windsor  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Slough.  It  stands  on 
gravel  soil,  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are 
excellent. 

References  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  at  the  above  address. 


HPHORNDENE,  OAKLEIGH  PARK.  Station  on  G.  N.  R. 

A  Miss  MATHER  has  vacancies  for  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Large  detached 
house.  Large  gulden.  Healthy  situation.  London  Professors.  Pupils  taken  Honours 
at  University  Locul  Exams.  Christmas  Term  will  open  September  20th. 

..pOLLEGE  and  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  AUCKLAND, 

NEW  ZEALAND — A  HEAD-MASTER  is  REQUIREDforthis  Institution.  Ilcmust 
I  have  graduated  in  Honours  at  one  of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
htul  experience  and  success  as  a  Master  in  some  important  Public  School.  The  salary  will 
be  £700  per  annum,  without  house  allowance,  but  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  10s.  for  every* 
Pupil  paying  school  fees.  £150  will  be  allowed  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  io  act  as  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the 
Master  :  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford ;  Arthur  Sidgwick, 

!  Esq.,  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  Intending  candidafes  can 
I  obtain  of  the  undersigned  application  forms  and  printed  statement  giving  further  particulars 

Ias  to  the  School,  and  conditions  of  the  appointment,  &c.  All  applications  must  he  made  on 
the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  belore  September  30  to  WALTER  Kennaway,  JSbw 
Zealand  Government  Office,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 
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is  offered,  in  a  large 

J  (over  Fift<  en)  who  require  extra  care. 
For  references  and  terms,  address  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 


'THOROUGH  PRIVATE  TUITION 

Country  House,  to  a  few  GENTLEMEN’S.  SONS  (ov< 

For  references  and  terms,  address  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  1I< 

IT.  ROSE,  M.A.,  of  Conyngham  House,  RAMSGATE 

•  (formerly  Eleven  years  at  Cheam  School),  will  be  joined  in  preparing  PUPILS  for  the 
Public  Schools  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  V.  SNOWDEN,  B.A.  (Fourteen  years  Sen.  Assist.  Master  to 
Rev.  \V.  T.  Browning:,  Thorpemandeville).  House  large,  with  perfect  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  grounds  of  nearly  four  acres.  Prosuectus  on  application. 

COUTH  of  FRANCE.— An  OXFORD  M.A.,  and  Barrister-at- 

Law  (Married),  an  experienced  and  successful  Tutor,  residing  in  his  own  Villa,  which  is 
most  beautifully  and  healthily  situated  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Ilyeres,  receives  SIX 
PUPILS  in  delicate  health,  who  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  &c.  Highest  references — 
Address,  W.  Henley  Chatkii,  Les  Rossignols,  Ilyeres  (Var). 


F  Pupils  1  ...... 

Governesses.  High-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references. - 
as  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  Bremner. 


mber 
•is.  an 
Apply 


/TJ. OVERNESS.—  RE-ENGAGEMENT  REQUIRED  by  an 

experienced  Teacher  in  ft  Gentleman's  Family.  Good  English,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 
French,  Latin,  and  Music.  Able  to  prepare  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools.— Address,  Y.  G., 
Plus  Llwyd  Cottage,  Abergele,  Denbighshire. 

THE  ADVERTISER  desires  to  join  Two  or  Three  GENTLE- 

MEN  in  a  TOUR  to  SINAI,  PETRA,  &c.  lie  proposes  to  start  from  Cairo  about 
December  15  for  Sinai,  there  to  halt  four  days,  thence  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Engedi,  &c., 
to  Jerusalem.  Personal  references  to  be  exchanged. — Address,  Rev.  C.  P.  Clarke,  Tliornham, 
Eye,  Suffolk.  _ _ _ 

Royal  agricultural  college,  cirenoester. 

^  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  R.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 

For  Prospectus  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  & c.,  apply  to 
the  Principal 


BLINDNESS. 


HEAL  &  SON,  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


DECORATION 


AT  least  one-fourth  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can 

clearly  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  Spectacles  imperfectly  ad  i  pted  to  their  sight 
by  ignorant  pretenders  to  Optical  Science.  Mr.  HENRY  LAUKANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist 
Optician,  3  Endslcigh  Gardens.  Euston  Square,  London,  con  be  personally  consulted,  and  his 
improved  spectacles  supplied  daily  (Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted)  from  Ten  to  Four. 
Mr.  Laurunce’s  engagements  at  various  institutions  prevent  him  from  being  personally  con¬ 
sulted  at  any  other  time.  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.,  writes  : 
“I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  jour  spectacles  suit  me 
admirably  for  reading  and  walking.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses  ns  compared  with  others 
is  really  surprising.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  late  Surgeon- Major  West  Essex,  writes  :  “  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved 
at  my  age,  Eighty-two.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  from  cata¬ 
ract  on  the  right  eye.”  Mr.  Laurance’s  pamphlet  on  Spectacles,  free  by  post,  containing  two 
hundred  Testimonials  similar  to  above,  including  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliff, 25  Cavendish  Square, 
W.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital  ;  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer, 
17  Victoria  Souarc,  Clifton,  Bristol;  John  Death,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Cambridge;  John 
Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Lynn.  Physician  to  II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Soratjee  Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy.  Byculla  ;  Baron  Dowleans,  Calcutta  ;  Major  Priaulx,  The  Avenue,  Brixton  Rise, 
&c.  &e.  Established  Twenty-seven  years.  Consultation  free. 

T3ENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

"Weekly  departure  for  .  Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for . Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for . China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for . Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

OFFICES :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

T>  RIGHT  ON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  forLadiesand  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — Ou  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acre's,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “  a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths — Every  information  of  Manager. 

'T’OTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 

for  yachts.  Special  Service,  Friday,  2.10  r.M.,  Returning  Monday,  7  a.m _ Apply  to  Miss 

Fleming,  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel). 

TNODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

^  Crests,  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Colours,  in  the  first  style. 

BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour,  Is.  per  300. 

HENRY  RODRIGUES,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

HEAL  &  SON 

HAVE  ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OP 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


A  Catalogue  of  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  with  COO  Designs, 
sent  free  by  post. 


"j\/TORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-i-’-*-  best  periods  o£  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


TTURNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priccdCatalogue,with  Terms, post  free — 248.249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
audio,  20, and 21  Morwell Street,  W.C.  Established 


ROYAL 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office-ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON:  Branch— 29  PALL  MALL,  S.W* 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £1,000,000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Sul)- Governor. 
FREDERICK  JOSEPH  EDLMANN,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor. 

Directors. 

William  Knowles,  Esq. 


Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  Mcincrtzhagen.  Esq. 

Hon.  Ronald  Leslie  Melville. 
William  Robert  Moberly.  Esq- 
William  Gair  Ruthbonc,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Montagu  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 


1 1862. 


Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniel  I,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Charles  Ernest  Green.  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Baron  Heath. 

Wilmot  Holland,  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 

FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  liberal  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

LOANS  are  granted  on  security  ot  LIFE  INTERESTS  in  connexion  with  Policies-  of 
Assurance. 

A  large  participation  In  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  the  invested  Capital  Stock,  ami 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

All  real  improvements  in  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources 
have  been  tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

The  Corporation  are  open  to  consider  applications  for  Agencies. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

_ E.  R.  IIANDCOCK,  Secretary. 

O  R  T II E  R  N  ASSURANCE  COMPANY- 

Established  1836.  1  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000,  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 

Fire  Reserve  Funds,  £698,198. 

Life  Funds  as  per  last  account,  £1,553,028. 


N 


II  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE.. 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Estaulisiiki)  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  Secretary. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

■  Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  ami  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

INSURANCE 


T 


SCOTTISH  UNION  and  NATIONAL 

^  COMPANY.  Established  1824. 

CAPITAL  .SIX  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Invested  Funds,  £2,600,000.  Yearly  Revenue,  £600,000. 

ORDINARY  EARLY  BONUS  POLICIES  payable  one  month  after  proof  of  death. 
TRAVELLING  AX  I)  RESIDENCE  allowed  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
not  within  the  Tropics,  from  the  outset,  and 
AT  END  OF  THREE  YEARS, 

World  wide  free  o:  charge.  Entitled  to  rank  for  Bonus. 

Indisputable  through  errors  or  omissions,  and 
Liable  only  to  reduction  in  amount  on  non-payment  of  Premium. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  POLICIES  at  Premiums  which  do  net  exceed  and  in  many  cases  are- 
less  than  those  of  other  offices  without  profits. 

FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Almost  all  kinds  of  Property  insured  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Chief  Offices. 

EDINBURGH.  .  LONDON. 

35  St.  Andrew  Square.  I  3  King  William  Street,  E.C. 

PROVIDE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS!  ACCIDENTS  WILL 

HAPPEN  1  THE  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the 
oldest  and  largest  Company,  insuring  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
KINNA1RD,  Chairman.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve,  £230,000, 
£1,630,000  has  been  paid  as  compensation.  Apjj^y  to  the  Clerks  at  tnc  Railway  Stations,  the 
Local  Agents,  or  Cl  Comhill,  London. 

_ WILLTAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

HIE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.  —  Established  in  1833, 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000.  RESERVE  FUND,  £176,000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai,. 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Banker?, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branchesof  the  Bank, free  of 
extracharge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman - 

JJEWETSON  &  MILNER. 

THE  EXCHANGE. 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPETS  OF  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  AND  FIRST 
QUALITY  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

Estimates  and  Catalogues  free  of  charge. 

211,  212,  213  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

(Exactly  lacing  Goodge  Street). 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard, 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

131  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


PORTUGAL.— PORTUGUESE  LIGHT  WINES. 


]7L  REL— ROYAL  BUC  ELLAS  HOOK,  a  Portuguese  Light 

Wine,  free  from  added  spirit.  This  white  wine,  made  from 
Rhine  vines  transplanted  into  Portugal,  possesses  more  body 
and  especial  character  than  other  light  wines,  and  does  not 
deteriorate  for  some  time  after  the  cork  is  drawn.  It  com¬ 
bines  well  with  aerated  waters,  making  a  pleasant  cup  at  a 
^  odernte  cost  without  addition  of  lioueurs.  It  maintains  its 
character  in  all  climates,  and  is  a  cheap  wine.  Of  all  wine 
merchants  and  dealers  throughout  the  kingdom.  For 
analysis  and  dietetic  qualities  of  this  wine  see  extracts 
from  medical  newspapers,  to  be  obtained  of  any  wine 
merchant. 
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THE  FENIAN  CONVENTION. 

ARIOUS  sections  of  Fenians  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  been  holding,  in  the  last  few  days, 
a  Convention  at  Chicago.  It  has  been  a  very  grand  affair 
in  its  way.  More  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  delegates 
met  together,  representing  over  six  thousand  lodges.  Its 
proceedings  were  kept  profoundly  seoret,  and  were  regu¬ 
larly  divulged  at  the  end  of  each  meeting.  The  objects  of 
the  meeting  were  principally  two  ;  to  organize  a  grand 
revolutionary  programme,  and  to  decide  whether  dynamite 
was  to  be  used,  and,  if  so,  when  and  where.  There  was 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  framing  the  revolutionary  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  and  it  was  speedily  and  unanimously  decreed 
that  India  should  be  instigated  to  rise  against  the  English, 
that  Canada  should  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  that 
South  Africa  and  Australia  should  be  declared  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  that  the  British  Isles  should  be  formed  into 
a  federation.  But  when  it  came  to  the  use  of  dynamite 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  one  section  protesting 
altogether  against  its  use,  and  another  maintaining  that 
it  must  be  used  until  the  comprehensive  object  had  been 
attained  of  annihilating  the  British  army,  the  British 
navy,  and  the  more  objectionable  members  of  the  Royal 
Familya  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  vague  talk  about 
an  agency  that  was  unfamiliar  to  ordinary  people,  one  in¬ 
structor  of  his  brethren  attended  with  several  specimens 
of  dynamite  machines  and  explained  their  operation.  But 
this  produced  a  chilling  effect  on  the  spectators  ;  and,  as 
the  meeting  was  held  in  the  basement  of  an  hotel,  the 
ordinary  visitors  of  the  hotel  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  notion 
that  they  were  sleeping  over  aknot  of  Irishmen  experiment¬ 
alizing  on  dynamite ;  and  the  proprietor  found  himself 
compelled  to  have  a  search  made  for  the  machines.  As 
proper  notice  had  been  given,  none  were  discovered,  but 
the  American  public  learnt  with  natural  alarm  that  there 
were  several  towns  in  the  States  where  dynamite  machines 
were  being  constantly  made  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
"Whether  the  existing  law  gives  the  authorities  power  to 
search  for  and  seize  on  such  machines,  and  to  prosecute 
their  makers,  appeal’s  to  be  doubtful ;  but  the  respectable 
press  is  unanimous  in  proclaiming  that,  if  such  a  power 
does  not  exist,  it  ought  to  be  conferred  without  delay.  The 
dynamite  section  and  the  anti-dynamite  section  could  not 
reconcile  their  differences  ;  but  their  quarrel  was  swallowed 
up  in  two  questions  that  touched  them  even  more  nearly. 
The  fearful  suggestion  had  been  made  that  one  of  their 
most  trusted  members  was  a  British  spy,  and  what  was 
worse,  it  was  discovered  or  suspected  that  the  depositories 
of  the  Skirmishing  Fund  had  been  making  away  with  the 
money  confided  to  them.  This  brought  things  to  a  climax. 
The  dispute  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  no  one  could  main¬ 
tain  a  semblance  of  order,  and  although  five  successive 
chairmen  tried  their  hands,  all  retired  in  disgust.  Anarchy, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home,  and  a  meeting  that  was  to 
shake  an  Empire  ended  in  a  pothouse  brawl. 

Apart  from  the  use  of  dynamite,  which  was  considered 
to  be  open  to  those  delegates  who  liked  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  there  is  nothing  new  and  nothing  alarming  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  abortive  gathering.  It  was  not  only 
an  Irish,  but  a  very  Irish,  Convention.  The  story  of  all 
Irish  conspiracies  is  the  same.  There  is  always  a  traitor, 
or  a  supposed  traitor,  in  the  camp  ;  and  there  is  always  a 
deadly  quarrel  over  the  funds.  Nine-tenths,  too,  of  this 
fierce  Fenian  talk  is  mere  vapouring.  Real  conspirators 


do  not  meet  in  a  big  hotel,  and  communicate  to  reporters 
every  evening  the  decisions  of  the  day.  Fenians  of  the 
type  that  met  at  Chicago  love,  above  all  things,  to  make  a 
sensation,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  the  heroes  who  are 
making  it.  They  wish  that  the  world  should  grow  pale 
at  their  name.  There  is  to  them  something  magnificent 
in  the  thought  that  they  are  men  who  can  order  that  the 
British  Isles  shall  be  made  into  a  federation  as  easily  as 
they  can  order  a  cocktail.  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  one 
of  their  gangs  met  in  solemn  conclave,  and,  after  due  deli¬ 
beration,  decided  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  murderer,  and 
must  be  put  to  death.  They  wero  delighted  with  this 
hideous  farce,  and  immediately  printed  a  full  report  of 
their  proceedings  in  a  newspaper.  It  is  not  in  this  way 
that  the  Nihilists  work,  who  never  cease,  night  or  day,  in 
their  ghastly  persecution  of  the  new  Czae,  and  whose  secret 
operations  seem  more  and  more  to  baffle  the  Russian 
police.  The  Fenians  take  wholesale  and  immediate  credit 
for  everything  that  they  think  will  do  them  credit. 
They  reveal  by  whom  the  dynamite  machines  found  at 
Liverpool  were  made,  and  by  whom  they  were  ordered. 
As  these  machines  were  discovered,  the  Fenians  boast 
that  they  were  meant  to  be  discovered,  and  are  ready  with 
the  name  of  the  artful  person  who  made  a  revelation  to 
the  British  Government,  and  received  a  large  reward, 
which  he  forthwith  paid  into  the  common  fnnd  of  the  con¬ 
spirators.  The  only  thing  they  do  not  know  is  what  became 
of  the  money  after  it  was  paid  in.  What,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  most  genuine  in  the  Fenians  is  their  hatred  of 
England.  It  is  painful,  and  not  a  little  wonderful,  to 
Englishmen  that  there  should  be  so  fierce  a  hatred  felt 
towards  a  country  that,  so  far  as  living  memory  goes, 
has  tried  to  be  not  only  just,  but  tendei’,  towards  Ire¬ 
land.  There  is  no  other  country  under  the  sun — cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  United  States — which  would  have  endured 
what  has  been  done  in  Ireland  in  the  last  year  with  the 
patient  tenderness  and  penitent  meekness  that  England 
has  shown.  But  we  cannot  be  always  rending  our  clothes 
aud  covering  ourselves  with  ashes  ,  because,  while  we 
anxiously  remove  every  grievance  that  Ireland  can  reveal 
or  invent,  the  Fenians  hate  us  as  much  as  ever.  It  is  not 
much  we  ask  of  the  Irish  in  these  days,  but  we  really 
must  ask  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  exist. 

For,  although  nine-tenths  of  the  Fenian  talk  may  be 
vapouring,  there  is  a  tenth  which  is  by  no  means  vapour¬ 
ing.  Aleclianical  science  has  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
enemies  of  society  means  more  pernicious  and  more  power¬ 
ful  than  were  known  in  former  days.  Dynamite  and  the  new 
explosives  that  may  be  brought  under  it  as  a  generic  name, 
not-  only  produce  ruin  and  slaughter  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
but  may  be  so  employed  that,  at  the  time  when  they  take 
effect,  the  murderers  may  be  miles  away.  The  Fenians,  too, 
have  spent  some  of  their  money  in  the  construction  of  a 
torpedo-boat  at  New  York,  and  though  this  is  not  a  very 
dangei’ous  form  of  doing  mischief,  because  so  patent  an 
instrument  of  harm  as  a  torpedo-boat,  built  under  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  seized  or  detained  by 
the  local  authorities,  yet  that  the  Fenians  thought  it  worth 
while  to  spend  money  on  a  torpedo-boat  shows  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  profit  by  every  kind  of  mechanical  invention.  Nor 
is  there  much  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  thought  that 
the  use  of  dynamite  cannot  possibly  do  the  Fenians  any 
good  or  bring  about  any  of  the  objects  at  which  they 
profess  to  aim.  It  is  precisely  because  they  do  not  really 
mean  what  they  say  they  mean  that  dynamite  is  dangerous- 
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in  their  hands.  If  they  seriously  thought  of  upset¬ 
ting  the  British  Empire,  they  would  not  waste  time 
in  trying  to  blow  up  town-halls.  What  they  want 
is  to  make  a  sensation  and  to  get  money,  and  every 
now  and  then  they  have  to  do  something  sensational 
and  give  subscribers  something  for  what  has  been  paid. 
They  cannot  be  always  advertising  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks,  and  then  saying  that  every  evening  is  wet.  And 
what  helps  them  very  much  is  that  dynamite  makes  a 
great  sensation,  gives  a  return  to  subscribers  at  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  cost,  and  secures  to  the  agents  employed  a  very  great 
chance  of  remaining  undetected.  When  these  agents 
happen  to  be  caught,  society  can  do  something  in  its  de¬ 
fence,  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  that  one  at  least  of  the 
scoundrels  who  made  the  recent  attempt  at  Liverpool  has 
been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  detection  has  been  extremely  rare,  and 
that,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  consignors  of  the  machines 
sent  to  Liverpool  remain  unknown.  Unfortunately  society 
cannot  do  very  much  to  protect  itself,  but  what  it  can  do 
should  be  done  promptly  and  thoroughlj*.  The  literature 
of  assassination  can  at  least  be  suppressed,  and  honourable 
Americans  are  as  heartily  of  opinion  as  Englishmen  can 
be  that  such  a  scandal  as  the  publication  of  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  on  the  head  of  the  English  Ministry 
should  be  treated  as  an  outrage  on  American  law  and 
American  hospitality.  Though,  again,  it  may  be  very 
difficult,  it  seems  by  no  means  impossible  to  place  the 
use  of  explosives  like  dynamite  uirder  strict  legal  super¬ 
vision.  A  Fenian  boasted  at  the  Convention  that  he 
had  long  made  dynamite  machines,  and  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  them,  as  it  was  as  legal  to  make  them 
as  to  make  revolvers.  If  he  is  right,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  rendering  it  utterly  illegal  to  make  dynamite 
machines.  The  difficulty  is  to  enforce  the  law.  Men  who 
are  honestly  engaged  in  making  inventions  for  legitimate 
purposes,  or  supplying  miners  and  engineers  with  what  is 
necessary  for  their  business,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
explosive  materials  at  their  command.  But  it  at  any  rate 
deserves  consideration  whether  by  a  system  of  licences, 
and  by 'giving  large  powers  of  search  when  unlicensed 
persons  are  suspected,  the  malicious  use  of  explosives 
might  not  be  greatly  limited,  if  not  altogether  prevented. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

THE  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is 
principally  stimulated  by  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Dali  Mall  Gazette,  though  it  is  consistent  with  modem 
revolutionary  doctrines,  seems  in  some  respects  inoppor¬ 
tune.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  a  here¬ 
ditary  branch  of  the  Legislature  forms  an  impediment  to 
the  establishment  of  absolute  democracy.  The  theoretical 
arguments  against  the  House  of  Lords  are  familiar  and 
independent  of  circumstances  ;  but  assailants  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  have  generally  strengthened  their  appeals  to 
popular  jealousy  and  envy  by  the  suggestion  of  some  prac¬ 
tical  inconvenience.  It  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  accumulate 
several  instances  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two 
Houses  spread  over  fifty  years.  Two  nominally  co-ordinate 
and  independent  Assemblies  are  not  likely  always  to  take 
the  same  view  of  public  interests.  If  the  result  of  the 
disinclination  to  change,  which  may  bo  fairly  attributable 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  either  habitual  collision 
or  permanent  interruption  of  a  beneficial  legislative  policy, 
there  would  be  some  excuse  for  dissatisfaction  and  impati¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  complaint  that  at  long  intervals  Liberal 
measures  have  been  delayed  for  a  year  or  two,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  modified,  is  not  calculated  to  provoke  indignation. 
It  is  true  that  in  Lord  Lyndhuest’s  time  the  House  of 
Lords  became,  under  his  guidance,  somewhat  more  re¬ 
actionary  than  the  great  body  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  followed  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  but  in  every  case  of  an 
apparent  party  schism,  the  more  enlightened  policy  pre¬ 
vailed  after  a  short  delay.  In  i860  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  unconcealed  connivance  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
interfered  with  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budgets ;  but  in 
the  following  year  the  Paper  duty  was  repealed  without 
further  impediment ;  and  the  claim  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  Lordsof  aright  to  control  financial  arrangements  has  been 
since  that  time  tacitly  abandoned.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  an  industrious  and  bitter  partisan  should  be  able  to 
collect  so  few  examples  of  persistent  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  less  popular  and  less  powerful  branch  of  the 


Legislature.  The  supposed  misdeeds  of  twenty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  even  if  they  were  confessed,  must  have  been 
long  since  condoned.  It  is  not,  at  first  sight,  a  grave 
offence  to  offer  occasional  resistance  to  sweeping  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  innovations  which 
have  been  during  the  same  period  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  suggest  a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  progress 
of  change  has  been  uuduly  checked.  Some  of  the  great 
Liberal  measures  were  notoriously  distasteful  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  have 
again  and  again  persuaded  the  Peers  to  yield  to  necessity 
or  expedience.  The  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  in  the  first 
Session  in  which  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  was  introduced 
into  Parliament,  although  the  great  majority  of  landowners 
then  anticipated  as  immediate  the  deterioration  of  property 
which  was,  in  fact,  postponed  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  Irish  Church  disestablishment  and  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  of  1S70  were  almost  equally  distasteful  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  in  both  cases  prudence  prevailed  against 
inclination  and  conviction.  Serious  politicians  within  and 
without  the  House  of  Lords  fully  understand  that  the 
democratic  concessions  of  a  Minister  become  inevitable 
and  irrevocable,  not  from  the  time  at  which  they  are 
passed  into  law,  but  from  the  date  at  which  they  are 
proposed.  Conscientious  disapproval  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  recognition  that  the 
measure,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  became  the  low- 
water  mark  of  agrarian  legislation.  The  cause  of  the 
Irish  tenants  was  gained  from  the  moment  at  which 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  repugnance  was,  according  to  general 
belief,  on  the  eve  of  the  Session,  suddenly  converted 
into  enthusiastic  approval  of  every  doctrine  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  had  formerly  denounced.  The  taunt  which 
was  addressed  to  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  to  the  effect  that  a  Conservative  Ministry  would 
have  to  pass  as  strong  a  Land  Bill,  might  be  ungenerous, 
but  it  was  not  unfounded.  When  Ephialtes  had  sold  the 
secret  of  turning  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  he  probably 
ridiculed  the  obstinacy  of  the  Three  Hundred  who  still 
resolved  to  defend  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is  not  called 
upon  to  imitate  suicidal  heroism.  Its  privileges  are  not 
its  own  to  risk  or  sacrifice ;  for,  as  long  as  they  remain, 
they  are  held  in  trust  for  the  nation.  The  decision  of  the 
leaders  not  to  oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill 
was  at  the  same  time  judicious  and  patriotic. 

As  far  as  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  able  and  willing 
to  check  the  advance  of  democracy,  it  has  represented  the 
opinions  of  the  Conservative  part  of  the  community  ;  but 
of  late  the  Peers  have  been  charged  with  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  function.  It  is  in  their  House  that  moderate 
Liberals  now  find  the  opportunity  of  expressing  and 
asserting  their  dislike  to  revolutionary  measures.  The 
Disturbance  Bill,  which  was  last  year  extemporaneously 
devised  by  Mr.  Forster  for  the  first  time,  conspicuously 
illustrated  the  altered  relation  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Whig  peers  have  no  Jacobin  Club  at 
Birmingham  or  elsewhere  to  control  their  political  action  ; 
and  they  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  avow  the  principles 
which  wero  not  long  since  held  by  the  section  of  their 
party  which  represented  the  whole  body.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  Disturbance  Bill  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
regular  supporters.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  and  the  other  Liberal  Peers  who  endeavour 
to  improve  the  Land  Bill  represent  the  opinions  of  all  the 
moderate  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country.  The  enemies  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  many 
motives  for  their  agitation ;  but  of  all  the  qualities  of  an 
aristocratic  Assembly  they  most  utterly  dislike  independ¬ 
ence  and  freedom  of  speech.  To  less  prejudiced  poli¬ 
ticians  it  seems  expedient  that  opinions  held  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes 
should  be  openly  expressed  and  argumentatively  defended, 
although  the  will  of  the  greater  number  may  be  destined 
to  prevail ;  but  democratic  agitators  would  gladly  repro¬ 
duce  in  England  the  servile  uniformity  of  insincere  opi¬ 
nion  which  was  imposed  on  Frenchmen  in  the  worst  part 
of  the  Revolution.  If  the  occasion  were  less  serious,  there 
would  be  something  ludicrous  in  the  censures  pronounced 
on  the  Peers  who  have  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  the 
vices  of  the  Land  Bill  and  submitted  to  the  necessity 
created  by  the  Government.  Reasoned  protests  against 
the  triumph  of  false  principles  have  not  always  beeu 
deemed  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 
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Another  motive  for  antipathy  to  the  House  of  Lords  is 
the  ability  habitually  displayed  in  its  debates.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  on  great  occasions,  of 
Mr.  Bright,  no  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  takes 
so  comprehensive  a  survey  of  great  questions  as  that  which 
is  customary  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  superiority  of  the 
Upper  House  is  not  exclusively  due  to  the  possession  of  greater 
ability.  The  Peers  are  much  less  trammelled  by  considerations 
of  party  convenience,  and  yet  they  are  subject  to  a  stricter 
discipline.  Great  debates  are  almost  exclusively  conducted 
by  political  leaders  and  by  peers  who  have  a  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  The  rank  and  file 
are  probably  on  the  same  intellectual  level  with  ordinary 
Englishmen  of  the  better  classes  ;  but  they  submit  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign  to  their  officers.  Freedom  of 
debate,  which  is  of  all  other  practices  most  odious  to 
demagogues,  is  now  confined  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  mass  of  English  politicians  derive  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  public  events  each  from  a  single  newspaper, 
which,  while  it  flatters  and  confirms  the  predilections  of  its 
readers,  carefully  abstains  from  noticing  the  arguments  on 
the  other  side.  The  modern  rough  has  long  since  put  an 
end  to  the  public  meetings  at  which  in  former  times  great 
questions  were  openly  debated.  Ho  orator  is  allowed  to 
speak,  except  at  a  meeting  of  his  own  supporters.  Even 
Parliamentary  discussion  is  in  some  danger,  through  the 
abbreviation  and  general  deterioration  of  the  reports  ;  but 
even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  constituents  and  the  dictation  of  political 
clubs,  opposite  or  varying  opinions  find  to  a  certain  extent 
secure  utterance.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  is  threat¬ 
ened  if  it  stands  on  its  rights,  and  insulted  if  it  defers  to 
the  House  of  Commons  and  to  popular  demands,  still 
retains  the  opportunity  and  the  faculty  of  independent 
criticism  and  judgment.  If  it  could  be  silenced,  demo¬ 
cratic  agitators  foresee  that  order,  constitutional  liberty, 
and  'justice  would  have  lost  their  most  efficient  advo¬ 
cates.  The  House  of  Commons,  when  it  is  returned 
by  a  single  class,  may  be  trusted  to  exclude  inde¬ 
pendence  and  originality.  For  obvious  reasons,  those 
who  attack  the  House  of  Lords  abstain  for  the  present 
from  raising  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  two  Legislative  Assemblies.  Some  of 
them  suggest  vague  schemes  for  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  though  it  is  evident  they  would  be  disap¬ 
pointed  by  the  effect  of  any  change  which  might  tend  to 
strengthen  the  Upper  House.  It  is  evident  that  a  Second 
Chamber,  if  it  is  to  exist,  ought  to  have  weight  and  in¬ 
fluence.  The  House  of  Lords  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  are  the  only  bodies  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
which  satisfy  the  necessary  conditions.  The  French 
Senate  is  threatened  with  abolition  or  reconstruction, 
merely  because  it  has  ventured  on  two  or  three  occasions 
to  perform  the  duty  for  which  it  was  instituted.  M. 
Gambetta’s  condescending  and  provisional  tolerance  is 
more  insulting  than  open  opposition.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  all  the  powers  of  the  State  will  not  in 
France  soon  be  nominally  as  well  as  really  vested  in  a 
single  Chamber.  A  similar  result  would  soon  follow  in 
England  from  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  REVISION. 

THE  principal  incident  as  yet  of  the  elections  now  in 
progress  in  Frauce  is  M.  Gambetta’s  declaration  in 
favour  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  He  had  very 
different  things  to  say  about  the  Senate  at  Tours  from 
those  which  he  had  said  at  Cahors.  In  less  than  three 
months  the  Senate  has  disappointed  all  his  expectations, 
and  forced  him  to  reconsider  the  good  opinion  be  then  ex¬ 
pressed  of  it.  Still,  it  is  not  the  principle  of  a  Second 
Chamber  that  he  is  opposed  to.  A  Senate  which  knew 
and  did  its  duty,  which  never  placed  itself  in  antagonism 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  contented  itself  with 
picking  up  the  dropped  threads  in  the  Bills  sent  up  to  it, 
and  thought  its  mission  fulfilled  when  it  had  found  Con- 
servative  reasons  for  passing  Radical  measures,  would  still 
enjoy  M.  Gambetta’s  confidence.  It  is  the  actual  Senate 
that  he  finds  unendurable,  the  Senate  that  is  persuaded  by 
M.  Jules  Simon,  is  subject  to  sudden  paroxysms  of  natural 
religion,  and  presumes  to  have  an  opinion  upon  the  best 
method  of  grouping  the  constituencies.  He  cannot  wait 
for  the  slow  process  of  triennial  election  to  put  an  end  to 
so  anomalous  an  institution.  A  revision  of  the  Constitu¬ 


tion  must,  if  possible,  be  had,  because  it  is  only  by  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  that  the  existing  Senate  can  at 
once  bo  brought  into  harmony  with  Democratic  ideas. 
M.  Gambetta  is  content,  however,  to  keep  the  change 
within  the  narrowest  possible  bounds.  He  is  for  reform, 
not  revolution — at  all  events,  until  he  is  assured  that 
only  revolution  will  answer  his  purpose.  The  one  point  in 
the  Constitution  that  he  proposes  to  alter  is  the  mode  of 
electing  Lite  Senators.  Now  they  are  elected  by  co¬ 
optation.  M.  Gambetta  proposes  that  all  the  Life 
Senators  shall  submit  to  re-election,  not  by  the  Senate, 
but  by  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  sitting 
together,  and  that  this  mode  shall  be  adopted  for  filling 
up  all  future  vacancies  among  the  Irremovables.  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  particular  reform  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
circumstance  that  M.  Jules  Simon  would  probably  loso 
his  seat  in  the  process.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  justice  done 
upon  an  old  offender;  and,  when  he  is  anxious  to  compass 
an  object,  M.  Gambetta  is  not  particular  as  to  the  exact 
proportion  between  means  and  ends.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  his  seat  in  the  next  Chamber  is  what  he  has 
in  view.  A  programme  of  some  sort  has  to  be  invented, 
lest  his  constituents  should  be  beforehand  with  him,  and 
offer  him  one  which  he  cannot  accept  without  frightening 
the  peasants. 

It  would  be  no  good  to  make  Scrutin  de  liste  his 
cry,  because,  though  the  Extreme  Left,  on  the  whole, 
give  the  preference  to  that  method  of  voting,  they  never 
like  it  so  little  as  when  it  is  recommended  to  them 
by  M.  Gambetta.  They  are  convinced  that  he  means  it 
to  minister  to  his  own  personal  aggrandizement;  and, 
though  they  intend  to  have  it  by  and  by,  when  they  have 
got  other  things  about  which  they  care  more,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  turned  from  those  other  things  merely 
to  place  M.  Gambetta  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  a  score 
of  departments.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should 
invent  something  which  may  associate  him  with  the 
Extreme  Left  in  appearance  while  it  can  be  painted,  when 
it  is  convenient  to  do  so,  in  fairly  moderate  colours.  The 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  undertaken  in  order  to  effect 
a  change  in  the  method  of  appointing  Life  Senators,  has 
this  double  merit.  Revision  of  the  Constitution  is  the  first 
article  of  the  Socialist  programme  which  is  accepted  bjr 
his  Radical  opponents.  It  plays  the  principal  part  i-n  all 
the  speeches  which  are  being  made  every  night  in  Paris. 
Consequently,  if  it  plays  a  similar  part  in  M.  Gambetta’s 
own  speeches  during  the  canvass,  the  electors  of  Belleville, 
who,  in  spite  of  M.  CljEmenceau’s  efforts  to  disabuse  them, 
are  still  perhaps  secretly  proud  of  being  represented  by  sc 
great  a  man  as  M.  Gambetta,  may  not  inquire  too  closely 
how  far  the  resemblance  extends.  Even  if  they  do,  he  can 
still  remind  them  that  the  first  thing  for  them  to  consider 
is,  not  what  they  want,  but  what  they  can  get.  The  • 
revision  of  the  Constitution  in  the  sense  in  which  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’s  constituents  use  the  phrase  is  no  doubt  a  much 
bigger  and  finer  thing  than  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  sense  in  which  M.  Gambetta  himself  uses  it.  But, 
then,  he  will  remind  them  that  a  revision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  includes  the  abolition,  not  only  of  the  Senate, 
but  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  is  not  likely  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  present  holders  of  these  posi¬ 
tions,  and  that  without  their  consent  it  can  only  be 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  revolution.  M.  Gambetta  perhaps 
calculates  that,  though  his  constituents  might  like  nothing 
better  than  a  revolution,  they  are  not  so  unjiractical  as  to 
think  that  a  revolution  would  have  any  present  chance  of 
success,  and  that  in  that  case  they  may  he  tempted  by  the 
small  measure  of  revision  which  he  offers  them  as  an  in¬ 
stalment.  That,  at  all  events,  has  the  advantage  of  ban <*- 
ing  within  reach. 

Why  M.  Gambetta  should  think  that  it  hangs  within 
reach  is  not  very  obvious.  The  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
indispensable  to  any  revision  of  the  Constitution,  whether 
small  or  great.  Why  should  a  Chamber  in  which  Conser¬ 
vatives  and  moderate  Republicans  have  the  majority 
deliberately  consent  to  a  change  which  would  leave  them 
in  a  decided  minority  ?  The  Rejpublique  Frariyaise  warns 
the  Senators  that,  if  they  do  not  put  their  house  in  order 
now  while  they  have  still  the  chance,  their  last  state  will 
be  worse  than  their  first.  If  they  reject  this  gentle  medicine 
now  offered,  a  much  stronger  physic  will  be  administered 
to  them,  not  by  the  Extreme  Left  only,  but  by  the  whole 
Republican  party.  They  may  refuse  to  swallow  the  dose, 
but  if  they  do,  they  will  be  upset  by  the  first  chance 
assault,  and  have  the  discomfort  of  remembering  that  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  giving  over  their  country  into 
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the  hands  of  a  single  assembly.  It  will  be  strange  if  the 
Senate  is  much  impressed  by  this  reasoning.  When  the 
Scrutin  de  liste  was  presented  to  it,  it  bad  at  least  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  surrender.  It  might  have  secured  M. 
Gambetta  for  a  friend  and  patron.  But,  in  assenting 
to  the  virtual  abolition  of  Life  Senatorships,  it  makes 
a  much  greater  surrender  in  order  to  gain  nothing 
that  is  worth  gaining.  If  the  Senate  were  an  institution 
venerable  by  age  and  associations,  it  might  be  prudent  to 
give  proof  that  it  is  not  obstinately  Conservative,  that  it  can 
adapt  itself  to  modern  ideas  and  move  with  the  times.  But 
when  a  Second  Chamber  is  only  four  years  old,  its  one 
chance  of  maintaining  its  position  lies  in  its  success  in  de¬ 
fending  itself  against  change.  If  it  has  not  strength 
enough  to  resist  beiug  pulled  to  pieces  almost  before  it 
has  settled  to  its  work,  there  is  no  chance  that  it  will  have 
more  strength  when  its  enemies  will  be  able  to  plead  that 
its  working  has  now  been  tested,  and  that  the  result  is 
unsatisfactory.  A  young  tree  that  is  continually  being 
moved  from  place  to  place  will  never  attain  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain  where  it  was 
first  planted,  and  an  elective  Second  Chamber  which 
allows  the  constitutional  method  by  which  its  mem¬ 
bers  are  chosen  to  be  revolutionized  before  the  first 
complete  period  of  renewal  has  come  round  is  not 
likely  to  be  allowed  to  see  that  period  out.  These  consi¬ 
derations  are  so  obvious  that  M.  Gambetta  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  Senate  has  overlooked  them  when  he 
urges  the  extreme  Left  to  prefer  the  plan  of  doctoring  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  Life  Senators  to  the  more  sweeping 
proposal  of  abolishing  the  Senate  altogether,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Senate  may  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  one, 
while  it  will  never  be  brought  to  consent  to  the  other.  He 
must  know  that,  if  the  Senate  shows  as  much  determina¬ 
tion  as  it  showed  in  the  matter  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  his 
prediction  will  certainly  be  falsified.  The  Senate,  indeed, 
may  not  be  supported  in  its  resistance  by  the  country.  It 
is  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  that  Frenchmen  should  go 
this  length  in  favour  of  any  institution  whatever.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  the  Senate  stands  in  no  need  of  active 
support.  All  that  it  wants  is  that  the  country  should  not 
support  its  assailants,  and  to  all  appearance  the  country  is 
prepared  to  remain  as  inactive,  when  appealed  to,  on  this 
side  as  it  certainly  would,  if  appealed  to,  on  the  other.  That 
the  new  Chamber  will  be  more  decidedly  Republican  than 
the  last  seems  to  be  almost  certain.  The  Legitimists  and  the 
Bonapartists  have  gained  no  ground  since  the  last  election ; 
and,  with  the  Republic  in  possession,  not  to  gain  ground  is 
tantamount  to  losing  it.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  new  Chamber  will  be  charged  with  any  specific  mission. 
The  majority  of  its  members  will  be  elected  because  they 
are  Republicans,  not  because  they  have  pledged  them- 
.  selves  to  bring  the  Senate  on  its  knees.  Consequently,  if 
the  Senate  refuses  to  consent  to  a  proposal  for  the  revision 
of  the  Constitution  made  to  it  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
nothing  is  likely  to  follow.  There  will  be  some  fierce 
writing  in  the  newspapers,  and  much  talk  about  the  tre¬ 
mendous  things  which  the  Chamber  is  about  to  do.  But 
there  the  matter  will  end.  The  indifference  which  the 
electors  showed  when  the  Senate  rejected  the  Scrutin  de 
liste  will  be  shown  over  again  when  it  declines  to  be  re¬ 
constructed  because  it  has  rejected  the  Scrutin  de  liste. 
With  these  reflections  to  console  them,  the  Senate  must 
have  a  singularly  small  stock  of  courage  if  it  consents  to  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  which,  if  once  conceded,  will 
probably  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  Senate  happens  to 
offend  M.  Gambetta.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  M. 
Gambetta  himself  attaches  any  importance  to  his  own  pro¬ 
gramme.  Possibly,  however,  it  is  only  designed  to  carry 
him  over  some  particular  obstacle  in  his  own  personal 
canvass,  and  will  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  has  answered 
its  momentary  purpose. 


THE  LAND  BILL. 

HE  final  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  been 
delayed  longer  than  was  by  some  sanguine  persons 
expected,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  end  of  the 
present  week  will  have  seen  its  termination.  This  post¬ 
ponement  is  due  to  various  causes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Lords,  with  a  possibly  praiseworthy  and  certainly 
natural  desire  to  minimize  the  injustice  done  by  the  Bill, 
acted  in  some  of  their  amendments  inconsistently  with  the 
principle  which  had  guided  them  in  their  conduct  on  the 


second  reading.  It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  the 
Government  should  use  their  docile  majority  to  restore 
the  Bill  to  its  earlier  form.  In  so  doing  Mr.  Gladstone 
displayed  a  certain  amount  of  practical  conciliation  which 
was  unluckily  marred  by  a  considerable  asperity  of 
conduct  and  language.  It  requires  no  more  than  a 
very  rudimentary  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  be 
aware  that  such  a  position  as  is  occupied  by  the  present 
Prime  Minister  is  not  good  for  man.  He  is  master, 
not  merely  of  one  of  the  largest,  but  of  one  of  the 
most  absolutely  and  unquestioningly  subservient,  majo¬ 
rities  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Parliament ;  and  it 
also  happens  that  no  single  member  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons  is  individually  a  match  for  him  in  point  of 
ability  and  authority.  Only  a  great  deal  of  modesty  and 
a  great  deal  of  good  humour  could  protect  the  holder  of 
such  a  position  against  the  danger  of  domineering ;  and 
there  are  times  when  an  unflattering  critic  might  not  be 
able  to  recognize  either  modesty  or  good  humour  as  pro¬ 
minent  features  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  disposition.  The 
remarks  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  on  Tuesday  night 
as  to  the  grammatical  and  stylistic  defects  of  one  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  amendments  were,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  very  doubtful  taste ;  the  absolutely  un¬ 
called  for  denunciation  of  a  reasonable  objection  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote’s  as  “  querulous  ”  was  still  worse. 
The  petulant  rating  of  the  Opposition  and  its  leaders  on 
Thursday  night  was  worst  of  all.  These  things  do  not 
make  rough  places  smooth.  Nor  was  the  actual  conduct  of 
the  proceedings  less  open  to  criticism.  The  passion  which 
the  present  Attorney- General  for  Ireland  has  forretracting 
and  altering  his  own  amendments  in  the  course  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  is  scarcely  business-like.  Nor  has  a  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  spectacle  been  often  presented  than  the  muddle  into 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  led  the  House  in  the  matter  of  the 
amendment  giving  a  landlord  access  to  the  Court.  The 
words  of  the  Lords’  amendment  were  rejected;  its  prin¬ 
ciple  was  then  accepted ;  that  principle  was  restated  in  a 
form  so  clumsy  that  the  rules  of  the  House  prevented  it 
from  being  inserted ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to 
give  up  the  matter,  with  a  helpless  expression  of  hope 
that  the  Lords  would  after  all  come  to  the  rescue,  and  re¬ 
insert  something  of  the  same  kind  which  they  had  inserted 
before.  It  is  a  fact  curiously  ignored  by  certain  critics, 
and  curiously  illustrated  by  this  incident,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  respective  merits  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
House,  the  former,  at  any  rate,  understands  its  business. 

There  can  be  all  the  less  reason  for  a  serious  disagree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  Houses,  that  it  is  already  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  work  of  the  Peers  has  not  been  wholly 
thrown  away.  There  were  four  points  of  undoubted 
importance  on  which  the  Lords  made  amendments,  not 
iD  any  way  opposed  -to  the  spirit  of  the  Bill,  and  cal¬ 
culated  gi’eatly  to  improve  its  working.  The  first  was 
the  practical  exemption  of  English-managed  estates ; 
the  second  was  the  liberation  of  the  landlord  from  the 
disabilities  imposed  on  him  in  the  matter  of  going  into 
Court ;  the  third  was  Lord  Cairns’s  check  on  collusive 
sales,  and  the  fourth  the  extrusion  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
intrusive  and  almost  surreptitious  amendment,  suspending 
executions  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Court.  The  first  point 
has  been  practically  decided  by  public  opinion  ever  since 
the  narrow  defeat  of  Mr.  Heneage’s  amendment,  and 
its  tardy  and  grudging  acceptance  prevents  the  per¬ 
petration  of  a  wrong  of  the  most  monstrous  kind.  The 
prevention  of  collusive  sales  is  a  working  detail  of  no 
small  importance.  But  the  admission  of  the  landlord 
to  the  Court,  which  after  the  bungling  already  com¬ 
mented  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  has  ungraciously  invited 
the  Lords  to  reinsert  in  Mr.  Brand’s  formula  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  policy,  most  important  of 
all.  According  to  the  most  favourable  description  of  it, 
the  Bill  is  a  measure  for  defining,  as  far  as  possible 
amicably,  the  relative  shares  of  two  partners  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  concern.  Mr.  Forster,  indeed,  with  the  quaint 
and  ingenuous  unconsciousness  which  often  distinguishes- 
him,  and  which  must  make  him  a  somewhat  inconvenient 
colleague,  has  in  these  last  discussions  taken  up  the  very 
description  of  the  Bill  which  unfavourable  critics  gave  of 
it  at  the  first  draft — that  it  is  a  measure  for  presenting 
every  tenant  in  Ireland  with  a  fifteen  years’  lease.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  clearly  for  the  public  interest  that 
the  amounts  of  the  shares  or  the  terms  of  the  lease 
should  be  settled  as  soon  and  with  as  little  heat 
and  wrangling  as  possible.  If  the  tenant  desires  such  a. 
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settlement,  the  measure  as  it  left  the  Commons  gave  him 
every  opportunity  for  obtaining  it.  But  if  the  landlord 
desired  it,  he  was  bound  to  go  through  the  formality  of 
demanding  an  increased  rent.  The  effect  of  this  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  Rent-raising  is  the  one  thing  that  Irish  tenants 
hate  and  protest  against,  and  the  main  thing  that  thoBill 
is  constructed  to  prevent.  It  is  notorious  that  an  Irish 
tenant  will  rather  take  a  farm  at  an  exorbitant  rent  to 
begin  with  than  have  a  low  rent  “  raised  on  him,”  even  to 
a  perfectly  fair  amount.  Why  the  landlord  should  be 
compelled  to  assume  this  invidious  attitude  before  he  can 
have  the  benefit  of  the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  see.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  thus  not  only  saddled  with  an 
unfair  odium,  but  that  he  is  actually  prejudiced  in  his 
character  of  suitor.  Instead  of  being  an  applicant  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business  for  a  valuation  of  his  property, 
he  becomes  practically  defendant  in  a  suit  brought 
against  him  by  his  tenant  for  extortion.  And  this  suit, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  tried  before  a  tribunal  com¬ 
posed  of  persons  who  are  likely  to  regard  rent-raising 
with  an  unfavourable  eye.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  if  the  Bill  is  really  intended  to  be  a  message 
of  peace,  its  framers  could  not  have  chosen  any  better 
means  of  sending,  not  peace,  but  a  sword,  than  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  this  extraordinary  disability  on  the  landlord, 
and  that  there  is  no  point  of  the  Bill  at  which  the  House 
of  Lords  would  be  better  justified  in  maintaining  an 
attitude  little  short  of  uncompromising.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  indicated  the  lines  of  a  compromise  on  this 
point  as  on  others.  Even  in  replacing  Mr.  Parnell’s 
amendment,  they  have  taken  the  sting  out  of  it  by  the 
limitation  to  three  months ;  and  in  doing  the  same  with 
their  own  provision  as  to  the  status  of  leasehold  tenants 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  they  have  opened  a  door,  or  at 
least  left  it  ajar,  for  resumption.  The  curious  mixture  of 
ostentatious  firmness  aud  practical  concession  (the  mea¬ 
sure  of  which  may  best  be  judged  by  the  wrath  of  the 
Land  League  members)  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  it  ought  not  to  irritate  either  the  Commons  or  the 
Peers.  Mr.  Goschen’s  advice,  though  given  with  a  want 
of  tact  almost  amounting  to  offensiveness,  was  well  meant 
and  sound  enough  in  substance. 

The  conclusion  of  this  weary  business  must  now,  unless 
unforeseen  and  most  unfortunate  difficulties  arise,  be  a 
matter  of  days,  perhaps  only  of  hours,  and  the  message 
of  peace  will  soon  be  speeded  across  St.  George’s  Channel. 
Prophecy  as  to  its  results  would  seem  to  be  unusu¬ 
ally  dangerous,  were  it  not  that  prophecy  as  to  Ireland 
has  seldom  been  falsified  when  the  prophets  have  chosen 
to  be  guided  by  the  facts  and  by  common  sense.  In 
no  country,  perhaps,  are  physical  conditions  so  obvious, 
so  simple,  and  so  easily  comprehensible,  and  certainly  in 
none  is  the  character  of  the  people  more  marked  and  more 
unchanging.  The  Land  Bill  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
attempts  to  ignore  each  of  these  sets  of  facts.  It  might 
contain  in  its  preamble  (if  circumstantial  preambles  were 
still  in  fashion)  a  description  of  Ireland  as  a  country  of 
uniformly  rich  soil,  favourable  climate,  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  with  minerals,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  seat 
of  manufactures  of  every  kind  ;  a  description  of  the  Irish 
as  industrious  and  thrifty,  averse  from  agitation,  specially 
distinguished  by  their  respect  for  the  law  and  for  human 
life,  and  incapable  under  any  circumstances  of  refusing  to 
discharge  the  undertakings  into  which  they  have  entered. 
Such  a  description  would  only  be  a  compressed  and 
emphasized  expression  of  the  neglect  of  social,  historical, 
and  economic  facts  which  characterizes  the  Bill  as  a 
practical  measure.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  it  is  the  first  measure  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  England  since  the  establishment  of  consti¬ 
tutional  government  which  takes  the  property  of  one  man 
and  gives  it  to  another,  not  only  without  compensating  the 
loser,  but  with  an  express  denial  on  the  part  of  its  framers 
of  his  right  to  compensation. 


MR.  BRIGHT  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

OTH  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  the  Mansion 
House  the  Ministers  have  announced  that  the  first 
business  of  the  next  Session  will  be  the  indispensable  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  rules  and  Standing  Orders  of  the  House.  The 
object  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  but  the  task 
which  the  Government  has  undertaken  is  extremely  diffi¬ 


cult.  The  problem  is  not  to  adjust  the  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  business  to  the  convenience  of  members  who  are 
all  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  of  freedom 
of  debate,  but  to  restrain  the  license  of  a  factious  minority 
which  deliberately  attempts  to  render  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ridiculous  and  abortive.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  after  many  attempts  to  con¬ 
ciliate  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers,  no  longer  struggle 
to  sustain  the  respectable  fiction  that  contumacious  ob¬ 
struction  is  the  result  of  accident  or  error.  As  judges 
used  to  say  in  the  days  of  special  demurrers,  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  exercise  a  little  common  sense.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  an  enemy  within  its  gates,  and  not 
a  mistaken  body  of  loyal  members.  Until  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  any 
assemblage  of  men  for  combined  action  can  dispense  with 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  its  members.  Coercion  of 
offenders  may  be  the  unavoidable  alternative ;  but  in 
causing  the  suppression  of  absolute  freedom  of  speech  the 
obstructive  faction  will  already  have  attained  a  partial 
success.  A  great  change  has  been  effected,  almost  with¬ 
out  observation,  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session.  In 
the  hope  of  checking  wilful  irrelevancy,  the  House  has 
allowed  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Committees  to 
interrupt  any  member  who  is  thought  to  digress  from  the 
immediate  issue.  In  the  impartial  discharge  of  a  novel 
duty  the  presiding  officer  has  sometimes  called  to  order 
party  leaders,  and  even  Ministers  of  the ‘Crown,  who  have 
not  confined  themselves  to  some  narrow  point  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  former  times  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
remind  members  of  every  casual  deviation  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left.  A  stricter  discipline  has  been  established 
merely  because  the  House  contains  a  little  knot  of  wilful 
and  malicious  trespassers. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  Mr.  Bright  dis¬ 
closed  the  nature  of  some  of  the  remedies  which  are  to  be 
provided,  and  he  added  reflections  which,  if  they  are  not 
in  themselves  original  or  startling,  become  interesting 
when  they  are  promulgated  by  the  great  democratic 
orator.  It  appears  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
asked  to  provide  means  of  silencing  any  orator  who  may 
be  deemed  unduly  tedious.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of 
stages  through  which  a  Bill  is  required  to  pass  will  be 
unobjectionable ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
change  will  effect  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  There  will  always  be  abundant  opportunity  for 
making  long  speeches  ;  and  it  is  not  obviously  expedient 
that,  “  when  a  man  has  said  what  the  House  considers 
“  enough,  there  should  be  a  means  of  reducing  him  to 
“  silence.”  A  majority  inspired  by  party  feeling,  and 
instigated  by  political  Clubs,  such  as  the  Birmingham 
Association,  may  perhaps  hereafter  hold  that  a  moderate 
member  has  said  enough  when  his  arguments  begin  to  be 
embarrassing.  There  would  never  have  been  any  difficulty 
in  suppressing  obstruction  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  content  at  the  same  time  to  abolish  freedom  of 
debate.  As  it  will  hardly  be  thought  proper  to  vest  the 
power  of  interruption  in  the  Speaker  or  Chairman,  a  vote 
must  be  taken  on  the  question  whether  a  tedious  member 
is  to  be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  Laud  League  members 
are  perfectly  capable,  even  if  discussion  is  not  allowed,  of 
interposing  a  dozen  calls  to  order  in  the  middle  of  any  speech 
which  they  may  happen  to  dislike.  Mr.  Bright  may  perhaps 
not  have  intended  to  pledge  himself  to  the  specific  measures 
which  he  suggested  as  desirable  ;  but  almost  any  possible 
contrivance  will  be  liable  to  similar  criticism.  If  debate 
is  to  be  as  free  as  at  present,  precautions  against  obstruc¬ 
tion  will  be  no  better  than  ropes  of  sand ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  schemes  for  silencing  troublesome  members 
run  counter  to  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  House.  The 
device  of  suspending  members  who  have  disregarded  the 
Speaker’s  warnings  has  not  been  wholly  ineffective  ;  but 
exclusion  from  the  House  is  an  anomalous  and  inconvenient 
penalty.  The  practice  of  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  as  a  pretext  for  speaking  on  miscellaneous  topics 
will  probably  be  abolished.  It  is  well  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  ample  time  during  the  recess  to  mature 
the  proposals  which  will  be  ultimately  made.  The  House 
will  receive  its  suggestions  with  a.  genuine  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  object ;  and  even  if  he  is  opposed,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  with  his  majority  at  his  back,  will  have  ample  power 
to  legislate. 

Mr.  Bright,  who  from  time  to  time  extricates  himself 
from  the  grooves  of  party,  as  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
querulous  helplessness  of  Irish  patriots,  made  some  curious 
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remarks  on  the  present  and  on  former  Parliaments.  In 
his  opinion  the  existing  House  of  Commons  is  superior  to 
all  its  predecessors  in  intelligence  and  ability ;  but  even  the 
aggregate  impersonation  of  the  calm  wisdom  of  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  speeches  has  some  petty  defects  which  it  would  do 
well  to  correct.  Its  excellences  are  to  some  extent  im¬ 
paired  by  the  prevalence  of  vanity,  of  obstinacy,  and  of 
spite.  The  majority  of  which  Mr.  Bright  was  probably 
thinking  directs  its  spite  against  the  late  Government  and 
the  Conservative  party ;  the  vanity  has  had  little  opportu¬ 
nity  of  displaying  itself  during  a  Session  in  which  inde¬ 
pendent  members  were  rarely  allowed  to  speak;  the  Minis¬ 
terial  party  may  be  acquitted  of  obstinacy  when  it  has  im¬ 
plicitly  obeyed  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  all  moderate  Liberals  of  their  deepest  convictions.  It  is 
true  that  the  House  of  Commons  contains  many  members 
who  are  capable  of  attaining  more  or  less  distinction  if 
they  were  not  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  their  chief. 
The  exclusive  and  single-handed  conduct  of  business 
which  Lord  Haktington  justly  attributed  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  is  likely  to  be  repeated  as  long  as  he  leads  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Bright,  having  been  apparently 
troubled  by  a  suspicion  that  Parliament  had  degenerated, 
once  consulted  the  old  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  whether 
Lord  Palmerston’s  great  Pacifico  speech  was  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  former  times.  Mr.  Leigh  replied 
that  there  was  no  man  in  his  youth  who  could  have  made 
such  a  speech,  and  not  ten  who  could  have  understood  it ; 
but  that  in  those  days  only  a  few  members  took  part  in 
debate.  The  official  veteran  was  unduly  severe  on  Parlia¬ 
ments  which  were  exclusively  composed  of  men  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  education.  It  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  that 
a  customary  limitation  of  the  number  of  speeches  might 
not  conduce  to  the  efficient  transaction  of  public  business. 
The  old  practice  still  survives  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  by  common  consent  the  debates  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  more  popular  Assembly. 

The  oddest  and  the  soundest  proposition  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Bright  was  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought,  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties,  to  be  animated  by  a 
gentlemanlike  spirit.  It  is  only  as  proceeding  from  a  zealous 
and  consistent  advocate  of  democratic  equality  that  such 
a  doctrine  resembles  a  paradox.  Mr.  Bright,  as  might  be 
expected,  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  qualities  which  he 
desidei’ated  were  not  acquired  by  University  education, 
and  that  they  were  not  necessarily  associated  with 
rank,  with  wealth,  or  with  any  social  station.  He  had 
known,  he  said  with  truth,  persons  who,  though  formerly 
working-men,  were  unobjectionable  in  sentiments  and 
manners ;  but  nevertheless  gentlemanlike  demeanour  is 
most  commonly  found  among  gentlemen.  It  is  in  vain 
that  levellers  deride  the  effect  of  intellectual  and  social 
culture,  and  that  ostentatious  agitators  for  education 
refuse  to  recognize  the  superiority  which  it  tends  to  confer. 
In  Dickens’s  novels  squalid  haunts  of  poverty,  the  debtors’ 
prison,  and  the  streets,  are  the  favourite  nursing-places  of 
moral  excellence,  though  in  his  personal  capacity  the 
satirist  was  a  zealous  and  useful  promoter  of  all  projects 
for  the  social  elevation  of  the  poor.  One  of  his  reasons 
for  disbelieving  in  the  advantages  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  was  that  in  his  time  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  aristocratic  bodies.  Mr.  Bright  is  more  orthodox  in 
his  political  creed,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  he  is  not  likely  to  elevate  its  standard  of 
gentlemanlike  feeling  by  lowering  the  qualification  of  the 
constituencies  or  by  inviting  the  dictation  of  intolerant 
clubs.  The  obstinacy  and  vanity  which  he  deplores  will 
be  more  prevalent  as  the  upper  classes  are  gradually 
eliminated  from  the  representative  body.  The  standard  of 
taste  and  manners  in  American  Legislatures  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  their  countrymen  to  be  extraordinarily  elevated. 
There  was,  perhaps,  some  connexion  between  the  modest 
taciturnity  of  old-fashioned  Parliaments  and  the  unques¬ 
tioned  position  of  their  members  in  society.  University 
education,  if  it  does  no  other  good,  has  the  great  merit  of 
convincing  all  students,  who  are  not  simpletons  or  cox¬ 
combs,  that  they  are  surrounded  by  equals  as  capable  as 
themselves.  Mr.  Bright  himself,  though  his  intellectual 
education  may  leave  nothing  to  be  required,  would  perhaps 
have  been  less  positive  and  more  patient  of  contradiction 
if  he  had  in  his  youth  competed  with  rivals  as  highly 
cultivated,  if  not  as  able,  as  himself.  He  deserves  credit 
for  calling  attention  to  the  worst  defect  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to  the  ideal  remedy.  If  the  House,  or  its  most 
turbulent  sections,  were  penetrated  with  gentlemanlike  j 


feeling,  the  evils  which  the  Government  will  painfully 
endeavour  to  correct  would  at  once  disappear.  Vanity, 
obstinacy,  and  spite  are  human  tendencies,  but  they  are 
inconsistent  with  gentlemanlike  feeling. 


RAILWAY  RATES. 

HE  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  coin¬ 
cides  in  time  of  publication  with  the  announcement 
of  the  half-yearly  dividends.  The  witnesses  who  have 
urged  on  the  Committee  unscrupulous  spoliation  of  rail¬ 
way  property  will  not  be  induced  to  reconsider  their 
opinions  by  the  large  diminution  of  the  incomes  of  share¬ 
holders  for  the  last  half-year.  Some  traders  and  freighters 
regard  railways  and  their  proprietors  much  as  the  Land 
League  and  its  clients  are  disposed  to  deal  with  land- 
owners  ;  and,  if  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  command 
popular  sympathy,  they  are  well  organized  and  formidable 
by  their  wealth  and  their  influence.  The  arbitrary  reduc¬ 
tion  or  equalization  of  rates  which  has  been  urged  on  the 
Committee,  would  affect  in  the  first  instance  and  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  holders  of  ordinary  stock.  Share¬ 
holders  have  invested  their  money  in  enterprises  which  are 
not  secured  by  any  guarantee  ;  but  the  risk  of  loss  is 
confined  within  calculable  limits  as  long  as  Parliament  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  on  which  money  was 
advanced.  That  the  investments  have  not  been  considered 
as  of  a  speculative  character  is  proved  by  the  smallness  of 
the  percentage  which  railway  shares  return  on  the  market 
price.  If  the  half-year  dividends  had  not  been  reduced, 
the  ordinary  stock  of  the  best  Companies  would  not  have 
paid  four  per  cent,  on  the  average  prices  which  have  ruled 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  actual  profit  is  con¬ 
siderably  less ;  and,  as  a  railway  manager  informed  the 
Committee,  the  entire  dividend  on  open  stock  is  paid  ou  t 
of  seventeen  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts.  A  little 
unfair  manipulation  of  rates  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
capitalists  who  have  done  more  than  any  class  of  the 
community  to  increase  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  But  for  the  ventures  of  ordinary  stockholders, 
the  larger  sum  which  is  invested  in  debentures  and  pre¬ 
ferences  would  never  have  been  advanced.  Some  of  the 
Liverpool  witnesses,  who  of  all  the  assailants  of  the 
Companies  were  most  extravagant  in  their  demands, 
had  so  far  the  merit  of  consistency  that  they  affected  to 
doubt  whether  their  city  had  gained  anything  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  railroads ;  yet  the  payments  which  they 
grudge  necessarily  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  trade  which  they  serve,  and  of  which  they  indicate 
the  dimensions. 

Mr.  Fakrer,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  clearly  exposed  some 
of  the  fallacies  of  the  trading  witnesses  ;  and  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  they  represented  only  producers,  while 
the  interests  of  consumers  are  in  many  cases  identical  with 
those  of  the  carriers.  Some  Liverpool  freighters  scarcely 
concealed  their  desire  of  acquiring  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
market  in  England  by  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  traversed.  Other  producers  objected  to  the  compa¬ 
ratively  low  rates  which  are  charged  when  railways  com¬ 
pete  with  transit  by  sea.  The  effect  of  prohibiting  the 
practice  would  be  to  deprive  the  Companies  of  a  moderate 
profit,  and  to  raise  the  price  of  commodities,  which  would 
no  longer  find  two  competing  modes  of  conveyance.  Large 
mining  and  industrial  districts  would  by  a  similar  process 
be  ruined  through  their  inability  to  contend  with  rivals 
who  happened  to  be  nearer  to  the  markets.  It  seems  at 
least  probable  that  railway  managers  in  adjusting  their 
rates  consult  the  interest  of  the  greatest  number,  because 
it  is  their  object  to  accommodate  the  largest  amount  of 
traffic.  The  complaints  that  the  Companies  had  in  some 
instances  exceeded  their  lawful  charges  resolved  themselves 
into  a  dispute  as  to  the  right  to  receive  terminals  for  ser¬ 
vices  performed  in  receiving  and  delivering  goods,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  charges  for  carriage  on  the  line.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  any  illegal 
excess ;  but  the  object  might  have  been  attained  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  without  the  intervention  of  any 
Committee.  Among  thousands  of  freighters  it  would  be 
strange  if  no  one  was  found  to  refuse  payment  of  an 
illegal  demand.  A  passenger,  who  may  perhaps  have 
had  an  unusually  litigious  temper,  lately  attempted  to 
obtain  redress  from  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  a 
supposed  overcharge  of  a  halfpenny  on  his  fare. 

The  Report  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Ashley,  seems  to  be 
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temperate  and  reasonable;  bat  railway  proprietors  will 
have  observed  with  some  alarm  that  it  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one.  The  Committee  recommends  a  new 
classification  of  goods  which  might  probably  bo  effected 
without  difficulty,  and  the  separation  in  the  list  of  charges 
of  the  rates  for  carriage  and  the  terminal  charges.  It  is 
also  proposed  that  the  Railway  Commission  shall  be  made 
permanent,  that  its  power  shall  in  some  cases  be  increased, 
and  that  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  bodies  shall 
be  allowed  a  locus  standi  on  behalf  of  traders.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  Parliament  will  not  concede  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  a  power  to  regulate  rates  on  the  application  of 
private  persons  or  public  bodies.  Such  a  jurisdiction 
would  be  exercised  by  the  majority  of  the  present  Com¬ 
mission  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Companies ;  and  it  would 
be  intolerable  that  any  tribunal  should  be  allowed  to 
repeal  or  overrule  Parliamentary  tariffs.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  functions  of  the  Commission  will  be  enlarged ; 
and  the  opportunity  of  remodelling  its  constitution  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  Experience  has  in  this  case  more 
than  confirmed  the  genei*al  proposition  that  judicial 
functions  ought  to  bo  exclusively  entrusted  to  lawyers. 
The  Commission  has  never  commanded  the  confidence  of 
litigants ;  and  consequently  it  has  had  little  to  do.  The 
business  which  it  has  transacted  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactorily  managed  by  a  single  professional  judge, 
who,  unless  his  greater  competence  increased  the 
amount  of  litigation,  would  not  have  found  occu¬ 
pation  for  more  than  three  weeks  in  the  year.  The 
administrative  duties  of  the  Court  are  much  less 
complicated  and  less  important  than  those  of  a 
judge  in  the  Chancery  division.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  successor  of  the  present  Commission  should  not, 
like  the  chief  judge  in  Bankruptcy,  be  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court,  both  for  the  augmentation  of  his  authority, 
and  that  his  services  in  the  intervals  of  railway  business 
might  be  available  for  general  purposes.  A  saving  of  five 
or  six  thousand  a  year  would  be  the  smallest  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  would  result  from  the  proposed  change. 

The  dividends  of  tho  great  Companies  have,  in  almost 
every  instance,  fallen  short  of  last  year’s  amount.  The  half- 
yearly  reports  attribute  a  part  of  the  reduction  to  the  snow 
storms  of  January  and  February.  The  actual  expense  of 
clearing  the  lines  and  keeping  them  open  amounted  in  almost 
every  case  to  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  the  traffic, 
especially  in  passengers,  was  at  the  same  time  greatly 
diminished.  A  more  permanent  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
is  the  stagnation  or  slow  progress  of  trade.  The  expecta¬ 
tions  of  last  year  have  been  disappointed,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  in  which  the  prices  are 
much  lower  than  during  the  apparent  revival  of  1880. 
Some  Companies  have  begun  to  experience  the  bad  effects 
of  the  German  tariff.  If  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  should  fail,  another  large  reduction  of  traffic  will 
be  inevitable.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the 
returns  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Company  fell 
off  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  but  the  deficiency  was  covered  by  the  returns  of 
the  second  quarter,  leaving  a  small  increase  in  the  gross 
receipts.  To  maintain  the  rate  of  profit,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that,  as  in  the  half-year’s  return  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  the  receipts  should  be  almost  exactly  the 
same  with  those  of  the  previous  corresponding  period. 
No  Company  finds  it  possible  to  close  its  capital  account, 
and  consequently  in  every  succeeding  year  a  larger  amount 
is  requii’ed  to  maintain  the  same  rate  of  dividend.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  necessary  sums  are  raised  by  the 
creation  of  preference  stock,  and  more  rarely,  in  tho  legi¬ 
timate  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Boards,  ordinary 
stock  is  issued  either  at  its  nominal  value  or  at  a  premium 
which  brings  it  below  the  market  price.  Hasty  theorists 
have  erroneously  contended  that  a  bonus  to  each  share¬ 
holder  involves  a  loss  to  the  whole  body.  During  the 
month  of  July  the  traffic  returns  have,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  been  moderately  satisfactory ;  but  there  is 
hitherto  no  sufficient  indication  of  a  general  improvement 
of  trade.  The  fine  summer  will  probably  produce  a  good 
harvest,  to  the  direct  advantage  of  some  railways,  and 
with  the  probable  consequence  of  a  partial  revival  of  trade. 
The  reports  of  the  Scotch  Companies,  which  are  not  yet 
issued,  are  not  expected  to  justify  sanguine  calculations. 
Both  the  Caledonian  and  the  .North  British  Companies 
depend  largely  on  the  iron  and  coal  trades,  which 
are  still  in  a  state  of  depression.  The  North  British 
Company  has  for  some  time  been  weighed  down  by  the 


consequences  of  the  Tay  Bridge  disaster.  Till  the  new 
bridge  is  finished,  the  traffic  will  be  impeded ;  but  at 
some  future  time  the  Northern  route  of  the  Company 
will  be  greatly  improved.  A  Bill  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  Forth  Bridge  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  scheme 
which  involves  no  risk  of  failure  has  been  sanctioned ;  but 
some  years  must  elapse  before  the  works  can  be  completed. 
Few  Chairmen,  in  addressing  their  shareholders,  failed  to 
notice  the  hardships  of  the  Passenger  tax,  and  the  scanda¬ 
lous  injustice  to  which  Railway  Companies  are  subject  iv\ 
the  assessment  of  local  rates.  Unions  which  derive  enormous 
benefits  from  the  lines  which  traverse  their  districts  throw 
upon  them  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  local  expendi¬ 
ture,  from  which  the  Companies  derive  little  or  no 
advantage.  It  seems  hopeless  to  expect  redress  from 
legislation,  for  Parliament  shares  the  common  delusion 
that  associations  possessing  large  capital  are  exceptionally 
rich.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  shareholders  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  scanty  incomes  derived  from  railway  invest¬ 
ments  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  chosen  in 
reliance  on  the  good  faith  and  equal  justice  of  Parliament. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  listen  with  complacency  to 
the  claim  of  wealthy  traders  or  of  owners  of  rateable 
property  to  be  further  enriched  at  their  expense. 


THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATION  CODE. 

R.  MUNDELLA  had  unusually  interesting  matter 
to  deal  with  when  moving  the  Education  Estimates. 
After  he  had  marshalled  his  figures  in  proper  array,  and 
set  out  the  percentage  of  growth  in  the  several  elements 
which  make  up  elementary  education  in  its  public  and 
administrative  aspect,  he  enjoyed  the  rare  pleasure  of 
telling  a  large  number  of  persons  things  which  they  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  hear.  Whether  the  House  of 
Commons  cared  to  listen  to  him  did  not  matter  ;  he  was 
sure  of  a  public  out  of  doors.  There  is  hardly  a  school 
manager  or  a  school  teacher  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not 
open  his  Tuesday’s  paper  with  excited  curiosity.  These 
changes  in  “  Article  19  B  ”  and  “Article  19  E,”  which 
appear  of  such  little  moment  to  other  readers,  were  to 
them  big  with  ban  or  blessing.  Upon  their  working  will 
depend  the  issue  which  is  always  in  the  mind  of  managers 
and  teachers — Will  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  my  school 
be  greater  or  less  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  ?  Success  in  benevolent  labours,  or  in  a  toilsome  and 
thankless  career,  may  be  secured  or  rendered  doubtful  by 
these  seemingly  trifling  alterations.  For  months  to  come 
little  else  will  be  talked  of  in  country  parsonages,  in  the 
committee-rooms  of  Board  Schools,  and  wherever  teacher 
meets  teacher.  There  is  no  fear  that  Mr.  Mundella  will 
find  the  suggestions  he  invites  come  in  too  slowly.  The 
Guardian  is,  no  doubt,  preparing  for  the  weekly  supple¬ 
ments  which  will  with  difficulty  contain  a  tenth  part  of 
the  letters  it  will  receive  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  if  it  is  well  advised,  will  already  have 
secured  the  services  of  a  temporary  staff  of  additional 
clerks. 

The  changes  of  which  Mr.  MundeliA  gave  an  account  on 
Monday  are  not  to  take  effect  until  next  year.  If  they  are 
generally  accepted  as  improvements,  they  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  Code  of  1882.  For  the  first  time  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  has  descended  from  its  position  of  majestic  isola¬ 
tion,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  influenced  by  the  criticisms  of 
common  men.  Considering  what  the  main  function  of  the 
department  is,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  doing  wisely. 
It  is  well,  no  doubt,  that  the  law  should  be  adapted  to  tho 
needs  of  those  in  whose  interest  it  is  framed,  and  it  may 
seem  that  on  this  principle  school  managers  and  school 
teachers  have  a  just  claim  to  bo  consulted  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  distributed.  But 
school  managers  and  school  teachers  are  not  the  persons 
in  whose  interest  the  law  which  governs  this  distribution 
ought  to  be  framed  ;  that  character  really  belongs  to  the 
persons  who  have  to  find  the  money  out  of  which  theParlia* 
mentary  grant  is  paid.  The  suggestions  from  which  Mr. 
MuNDELLAhopes  to  derive  enlightenment  ought  to  come  from 
the  taxpayers ;  they  will  really  come  from  the  tax-spenders. 
The  system  which  will  most  commend  itself  to  managers 
and  teachers  will  be  the  system  which  most  increases  the 
amount  they  can  earn  and  enables  them  to  earn  it  most 
surely.  The  stipulations  with  which  the  distribution  of 
the  grant  are  fenced  round  are  so  many  guarantees  that 
the  taxpayer  gets  value  for  his  money ;  to  managers  and 
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teacliers  they  are  apt  to  seem  so  many  barriers  set  up  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  the  money  they  have  earned. 
Every  suggestion  that  is  offered  to  the  department  will  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  plea  for  greater  laxity.  Is  it  expedient 
that  these  pleas  should  be  multiplied  by  direct  invitation  ? 
A  school  manager  who  finds  his  grant  reduced  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  by  the  Education  Department  will 
seldom  want  a  plausible  reason  for  urging  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  shall  be  made  less  stringent.  It  is  only  natural  to 
feel  that  you  deserve  something  more  than  that  to  which 
you  can  prove  your  title  under  a  cold  official  standard. 
No  doubt  it  is  not  to  the  public  interest  that  the  conditions 
should  be  made  so  severe  as  to  check  educational  progress. 
There  is  no  danger,  however,  of  this  happening  so  long  as 
the  amount  of  the  grant  goes  on  increasing.  If  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  efficiency  demanded  by  the  department  were 
really  too  exacting,  schools  would  cease  to  offer  it.  So 
long  as  they  go  on  earning  more  money  every  year  the 
department  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  continually  insisting 
on  a  larger  educational  return  for  the  payments  made. 

The  first  of  the  changes  announced  by  Mr.  Mundella  is 
unintelligible  without  more  explanation  than  is  to  be  found 
either  in  bis  speech  or  in  the  text  of  the  Code.  “  It  is  pro- 
“  posed,”  says  the  Eirst  Clause,  “  to  adopt  the  average 
“  attendance  in  each  school  as  the  basis  of  the  grants  which 
“  have  hitherto  been  .  made  on  account  of  individual 
“  scholars  ....  presented  for  examination.”  But 
in  the  Fourteenth  Clause  it  is  said  that  “  the  grant  will  be 
“calculated  on  the  results  of  the  examination”  of  the 
scholars  who  have  been  on  the  school  register  for  six 
months.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  average  attendance 
at  a  school  is  large,  and  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  scholars  small,  upon  which  basis  will  the  grant  be 
calculated  P  If  it  goes  upon  the  average  attendance  of  the 
scholars,  what  is  the  good  of  the  Inspector’s  examination, 
and  what  guarantee  will  the  department  have  that  the 
grant  is  fairly  earned  ?  If  it  goes,  as  at  present,  upon  the 
results  of  the  examination,  what  becomes  of  the  promise 
that  the  average  attendance  in  each  school  is  to  bo  the 
basis  ?  Lord  Spencer  did  his  best  on  Thursday  to  explain 
the  change;  and  it  is  possible  that  if  it  is  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  sum  in  double  Rule  of  Three,  its  meaning 
may  become  faintly  visible  by  1882.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  however,  that  the  Education  Department  should 
not  have  been  able  to  make  its  meaning  clear  before 
asking  whether  it  is  palatable?  In  the  first  instance,  a 
large  part  of  the  correspondence  with  which  the  officials 
will  be  inundated  will  be  directed  towards  removing  an 
obscurity  of  their  own  creating.  The  second  change  is 
that  250  attendances  will  no  longer  be  insisted  on  as  a 
condition  of  examination.  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that,  as 
the  extension  of  compulsion  makes  school  attendance  more 
universal  and  more  regular,  the  utility  of  this  requirement 
grows  less ;  but  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of  the  reason  by  which 
Mr.  Mundella  justified  its  abolition.  The  temptation  to 
fraud  that  now  exists  will  not  really  disappear  with  the 
requirement.  Teachers  will  no  longer  have  the  motive 
they  now  have  for  falsifying  the  record  of  a  child’s  attend¬ 
ances,  but  they  will  have  another  nearly  as  potent.  The 
grant,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  average 
attendance  in  each  school,  and  the  higher  the  sum  of  attend¬ 
ances  set  down  to  each  child’s  credit,  the  higher  will  be  the 
return  of  average  attendance.  Unless  -the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  is  prepared  to  take  no  account  of  attendance,  and  to 
make  a  grant  for  every  child  presented  for  examination, 
whether  he  has  attended  the  school  or  not,  a  teacher  will 
always  be  under  a  strong  inducement  to  make  it  appear  that 
a  child  has  made  more  attendances  than  he  really  has.  The 
provision  that  the  grant  will  be  based  on  the  proportion  of 
passes  actually  made  to  those  that  might  have  been  made 
by  the  scholars  examined  would  be  important  if  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  scholars  presented.  It  is  confined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  scholars  presented  in  the  First  and  Second 
Standards.  In  these  the  Inspector  will  be  allowed  to  take 
samples  of  the  children  present.  If  there  are  100  children, 
for  example,  ho  may  examine  ten  of  them,  and  if  eight  of 
these  satisfy  him,  he  will  reckon  that  eighty  children  have 
earned  the  grant.  If  this  system  were  applied  to  all  the 
children  in  a  school,  it  would  at  least  effect  a  considerable 
saving  of  time,  however  open  it  might  be  to  objection  on 
other  grounds.  When  all  Standards  above  the  Secondare 
excluded  from  its  operation,  even  the  saving  of  time  be¬ 
comes  problematical. 

A  third  change  involves  a  partial  return  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  before  Mr.  Lowe  introduced  the 


original  Revised  Code.  In  those  days  the  Parliamentary 
grant  was  given  in  consideration  of  the  general  impression 
which  the  school  made  upon  the  Inspector.  In  other 
words,  it  was  based  on  inspection,  not  on  examination. 
Mr.  Lowe  left  Inspectors  free  to  inspect  as  well  as  examine, 
but  he  enacted  that  the  results  of  the  inspection  should 
not  affect  the  amount  of  the  grant.  By  the  Sixth  of  the 
new  clauses  the  Inspector  is  directed  to  “  have  regard  to 
“  the  organization  and  discipline,  the  employment  of  iu- 
“  telligent  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  general  quality 
“  of  the  work  in  each  school  ”  ;  and  ho  will  “  have  power 
“  to  recommend  an  additional  grant  on  the  average 
“  attendance  varying  in  amount  according  as  the  school 
“  is,  in  these  respects,  fair,  good,  or  excellent.”  The 
combination  of  inspection  with  examination  which  is 
thus  introduced  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  either 
of  the  two  systems  standing  alone.  It  will  necessitate, 
however,  if  it  is  to  have  a  fair  trial,  a  complete  redistri¬ 
bution  of  the  Inspectors’  work.  Men  who  are  perfectly 
competent  to  examine  individual  children  may  not  be  in 
the  least  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  a  school,  or  on  the  value  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  employed  in  it.  If  Mr.  Mundella  carries  out 
the  plan  described  in  his  speech,  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
both  classes  of  Inspectors  the  particular  duties  for  which 
they  ai’e  qualified.  He  proposes  to  place  the  “  very  best 
“  and  most  trusted  Inspectors  ”  at  the  head  of  districts; 
to  make  them  responsible  for  the  work  of  all  the  other 
Inspectors  ;  and  to  create  a  new  class  of  Sub- Inspectors, 
recruited  from  schoolmasters  and  from  Inspectors’  assist¬ 
ants.  With  the  variety  of  power  which  will  thus  be  at 
the  command  of  the  Education  Department,  it  ought  to 
be  easy  to  get  every  kind  of  inspection  done  by  the 
Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector  who  is  best  suited  to  it.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  effect  to  this 
scheme ;  but,  in  common  with  some  other  changes  upon 
which  we  have  not  touched,  it  promises,  if  boldly  and 
thoroughly  worked  out,  to  effect  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  results  of  elementary  education. 


EMIGRANT  SHIPS. 

R.  CHAMBERLAIN  has  published  a  Minute  on  the 
accommodation  and  treatment  of  emigrants  on  board 
Atlantic  steamships,  and  has  appended  to  it  the  reports 
and  evidence  on  which  his  conclusions  are  founded.  The 
question  was  raised  by  a  letter  from  Miss  Charlotte 
O’Brien  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the 
6th  of  May  last.  This  letter  was  evidently  written  under 
great  excitement.  It  recorded  a  visit  paid  by  Miss  O’Brien 
to  an  emigrant  ship  at  Queenstown.  She  went  over  the 
emigrants’  quarters  in  the  daytime,  when,  as  she  herself 
says,  they  were  “  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,”  and  she 
pictured  to  herself  what  these  same  quarters  would  be 
when  “  in  the  darkness  of  night,  the  ship  pitching  in  mid- 
“  ocean,  a  glimmering  lamp  or  two  makes  visible  a 
“  mass  of  moaning  humanity.”  To  all  appearance  Miss 
O’Brien  has  mixed  up  in  her  general  attack  upon  emigrant 
ships  what  she  saw  with  what  she  fancied.  Her  picture,  for 
example,  of  an  “  innocent  girl-child  lying  amongst  dissolute 
“  men  and  abandoned  women,  half-stupilied  with  suffocation 
“  and  sea-sickness,  amid  the  curses  and  groans  of  hundreds,” 
and,  “if  she  arise  and  flee  to  save  her  soul,”  forced  to 
“  tread  on  the  writhing  bodies  of  men  and  women,”  is 
entirely  imaginary.  Miss  O’Brien,  indeed,  assures  ns  that 
“  this  is  no  brutal  and  impure  dream.”  It  is  “  the  truth, 
“  the  living  horror  menacing  the  life,  honour,  and  soul  of 
“  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  fellow-countrywomen.” 
And  immediately  afterwards  she  speaks  of  “  the  ship  on 
“  which  I  saw  these  things.”  But  the  “  things  ”  she 
actually  •saw  on  the  ship  were  the  emigrants’  quarters  in 
the  daytime,  when,  on  her  own  showing,  they  -were 
“  empty,  swept,  and  garnished.”  The  rest  was  so  far  a 
dream  that  it  was  at  most  Miss  O’Brien’s  conception  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen  at  night  when  the  ship  was  out 
at  sea.  It  was  quite  right,  no  doubt,  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possible  evils  that  might  result  from 
the  arrangements  which  she  saw ;  but  the  distinction 
between  the  possible  and  the  actual  should  have 
been  carefully  maintained.  It  is  one  thing  to  ask, 
“  What  is  to  prevent  such  and  such  things  happening  in  a 
“  ship  filled  up  iu  such  and  such  a  way  ?  ”  and  another  to 
call  upon  the  reader  to  “  look  on  ”  these  things  as  though 
they  had  actually  happened  under  Miss  O’Brien’s  own 
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eyes.  The  Board  of  Trade  lias  done  quite  rightly, 
however,  in  inquiring  into  the  charges  made  or  implied  in 
Miss  O’Brien’s  letter,  though  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  says 
that  her  statements  “have  now  been  thoroughly  investi- 
“  gated  ”  he  is  a  little  in  advance  of  the  facts.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  examined  were,  with  one  exception,  partners  in  or 
servants  of  the  Shipping  Companies,  which  were  virtually 
on  their  trial.  This  evidence  is  most  valuable  as  regards  the 
intentions  of  the  Companies  and  the  means  adopted  to 
give  effect  to  them ;  but  it  tells  us  very  little  as  to  the 
success  of  these  means.  The  only  way  to  have  come  to 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  head  would  have  been  to 
examine  persons  who  have  made  a  voyage  in  the  steerage 
of  an  emigrant  ship.  Lord  Monteagle  in  a  letter  to  the 
Standard  says  that  he  is  satisfied  from  letters  which  he  has 
seen  that  trustworthy  testimony  of  this  kind  is  to  be  had  ; 
and  considering  how  many  persons  have  left  this  country 
as  emigrants  and  since  returned,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  he  is  right.  The  two  chief  questions  on  which  the 
inquiry  turned  could  not  be  adequately  investigated  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  aid  of  those  who  have  made  the  voyage  and 
watched  the  working  of  the  arrangements  assailed. 

When  Miss  O’Brien’s  charges  are  stripped  of  the 
vivid  colouring  they  derived  from  her  imagination  and 
reduced  to  their  bald  simplicity,  they  come  to  two — the 
non-separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  case  of  married  couples, 
and  the  opportunities  left  for  communication  between 
single  women  and  men  whether  single  or  married.  Miss 
O’Brien  contends  warmly  for  the  provision  of  separate 
sleeping  accommodation  for  husbands  and  wives.  She 
wmuld  have  the  men’s  berths  placed  in  one  part  of  the 
ship,  and  those  of  the  women  and  children  in  another 
part.  Miss  O’Brien  says  positively  that  those  who  know 
Irishwomen  best  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  rather  be 
separated  from  their  own  husbands  than  endure  the  compul¬ 
sory  companionship  ofother  women’s  husbands.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Board  of  Trade  are,  for 
ihe  most  part,  of  opinion  that  the  separation  of  husband 
and  wife  would  be  exceedingly  unpopular  among  emigrants. 
The  women,  they  say,  feel  the  presence  of  their  husbands 
a  protection,  while  their  presence  acts  as  a  check  upon 
the  husbands.  A  delicate  wife  cannot  attend  to  three  or 
four  children  in  the  night-time,  and  who  beside  her  husband 
is  likely  to  be  willing  to  help  her  ?  Very  often  the  family 
bring  their  bedding  with  them  from  home,  and  if  a  man  is 
separated  from  his  wife  he  has  nothing  to  sleep  on.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  evidence  all  comes  from 
the  owners  of  ships  in  which  husbands  and  wives  sleep 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Passenger  Manager  of 
the  Allan  line,  in  which  married  couples  are  separated, 
thinks  that  it  is  better  for  the  emigrants  that  husbands 
and  wives  should  sleep  apart,  though  he  adds  that  in 
carrying  out  this  regulation  he  thinks  that  his  Com¬ 
pany  has  suffered.  If  Miss  O’Brien  is  right  in  her 
account,  it  might  be  well  to  have  ships  specially 
fitted  ,up  for  the  conveyance  of  Irish  emigrants.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  her  suggestion  that  the 
unmarried  women  should  sleep  with  the  married  women 
and  their  children  would  be  altogether  to  the  taste  of 
those  most  concerned.  An  unmarried  woman  might 
reasonably  object  to  be  converted  into  a  general  nurse, 
-which  is  the  position  Miss  O’Brien  marks  out  for  her. 
Still,  this  difficulty  might  be  got  over  if  the  men  were  in 
one  part  of  the  ship,  the  women  with  children  in  another 
part,  and  the  single  women  and  women  without  children 
in  a  third.  To  this  solution,  however,  Miss  O’Brien  ob¬ 
jects  that  it  would  enable  the  agents  of  the  nefarious  trade 
in  girls  to  use  the  emigrant  ships  as  a  field  for  getting 
recruits  for  immoral  purposes.  On  the  whole,  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  to  be  against  the  change  which  Miss 
O’Brien  recommends. 

The  other  question  is,  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
separation  in  practice  between  the  unmarried  girls  aud  the 
men,  whether  married  or  single.  What  this  really  comes 
to  is  that  the  berths  of  the  single  women  frequently  open 
out  upon  a  passage  into  which  the  men’s  berths  also  open, 
or  that  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  berths  is  common 
to  men  and  women.  It  seems  clear  that,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  very  objectionable  things  may  go  on  if  the 
girls  are  willing  to  admit  men  into  their  berths,  and  if  the 
men  they  wish  to  admit  succeed  in  eluding  the  eyes  of  the 
watchman  in  charge.  The  witnesses  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  improbability  that  a  man  would  be  allowed  to  come 
into  a  berth  in  which  a  number  of  girls  are  sleeping  to¬ 
gether,  or  that  he  could  effect  an  entrance  without  exciting 


sufficient  remonstrance  to  attract  the  watchman’s  notice. 
This  assumes,  however,  two  things,  which  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  take  as  certain.  One  is  that,  in  the  emigrant 
class,  a  well-conducted  girl  will  have  the  courage  to 
remonstrate  with  those  less  decently- minded  than  herself. 
She  has  to  live  with  these  girls  during  the  voyage,  and 
she  may  not  wish  to  make  them  her  enemies ;  or,  as  Miss 
O’Brien  points  out,  she  may  be  afraid  that  if  she  tries  to 
expose  them  they  will  accuse  her  of  being  herself  the 
sinner.  The  other  assumption  is  that  the  watchman  will 
always  bo  on  the  side  of  morality.  What  seems  to  be  needed 
by  way  of  safeguard  is  either  so  complete  a  separation 
between  the  sexes  as  to  make  the  presence  of  a  man  near 
the  single  women’s  quarters  at  night  a  cause  of  instant 
and  inevitable  remark,  or  the  association  of  the  single 
women  with  the  married  women  who  have  no  children, 
or  the  presence  in  the  girls’  quarters  of  a  respectable 
woman  as  matron.  This  last  precaution  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  Minute,  though  not,  we  think, 
with  as  much  vigour  as  the  case  demands.  The  Board,  he 
says,  “  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Miss  O’Brien  that  every 
“  emigrant  ship  carrying  a  certain  number  of  single  women 
“  should  have  a  woman  of  character  and  experience  in  the 
“  position  of  a  matron.”  We  should  go  a  good  deal  further 
than  this,  and  insist  upon  the  presence  of  a  qualified  matron 
in  every  emigrant  ship,  unless  the  arrangements  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  are  such  as  to  leave  her,  so  far  as 
the  enforcement  of  decency  is  concerned,  with  nothing  to 
do.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  possible  suspicion 
should  attach  to  emigrant  ships,  because  anything  of  the 
kind  is  certain  to  be  made  use  of  by  that  party  in  Ireland 
which  is  anxious  for  political  reasons  to  discredit  and  dis¬ 
courage  emigration.  That  Miss  O’Brien’s  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  subject  by  some  one  with  this  intention 
is  not  impossible ;  but  if  so,  this  is  only  an  additional 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  not  giving  her  any  opportunity 
of  saying  that  her  recommendations  have  been  neglected. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

THE  Seventh  Session  of  the  International  Medical  Congress 
has  just  been  held  in  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
James  Paget.  The  meeting  was  opened  in  St.  James's  Great  Hall 
on  Wednesday,  August  3rd,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
same  place  on  August  9th.  This  Congress  will  doubtless  he 
memorable  for  many  reasons;  hut  amongst  them  one  already 
stands  out  with  sufficient  prominence.  Whilst  ranking  second  to 
none  of  those  which  have  preceded  it  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  discussed  at  its  general  and  sectional  meetings,  it 
far  surpasses  all  others,  and  indeed  any  other  previous  meeting  of 
medical  men.  if  we  have  regard  to  the  mere  numbers  of  those 
who  were  present  and  have  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Congress.  The  list  has  included  a  total  of  3,210  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  whom  about  oue-half  have  been  physicians 
or  surgeons  practising  in  Great  Britain  ;  whilst  the  other  half  has 
been  composed  of  like  representatives  from  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  gther 
parts  of  the  American  continent.  Many  of  these  have  been  dele¬ 
gates  specially  deputed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  by 
their  respective  Governments,  Ministers,  or  public  departments. 
The  importance  of  such  international  medical  meetings  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  fully  recognized,  and  this  has  never  been  more 
emphatically  shown  than  on  the  present  occasion. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  meeting  of  this  seventh  session 
the  chair  was  first  taken  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  Sir  William  Jenner,  as  chairman  ex  officio  of  the 
General  Committee,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  sound  the  first  note 
of  greeting  to  an  audience  which  filled  every  corner  of  the  Great 
Hall.  At  this  time,  and  indeed  subsequently  during  the  whole  of 
the  prolonged  first  meeting,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  were  listeners.  With  them,  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  was  a  largo  and  altogether  remarkable  group  of  repre¬ 
sentative  men  of  all  nations,  comprising  amongst  them  not  a  few 
of  the  most  distinguished  living  physicians,  surgeons,  pathologists, 
and  physiologists.  The  election  of  officers  was  followed  by  a 
well-delivered  and  well-received  speech  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  this  by  the  opening  address  of  the  newly-elected  President, 
Sir  James  Paget.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  his  discourse 
was  clear  and  impressive;  and,  although  it  was  not  characterized 
by  any  notable  originality,  it  was  a  thoroughly  earnest  and 
scholarly  address,  delivered  with  peculiar  freedom,  and  charm  of 
manner.  lie  dealt  in  the  main  with  generalities  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Congress  and  the  progress  of  medical  science,  preferring 
to  leave  to  others  the  opportunity  of  discoursing  upon  special  topics. 
According  to  a  plan  which  had  been  pre-arranged  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  other  great  general  meetings  followed  on  successive 
days,  at  which  addresses  on  subjects  of  importance  were  delivered 
by  authoritative  representatives  of  different  nations. 
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Of  these  discourses  the  first  was  given  by  Professor  “Virchow  of 
Berlin,  on  “  The  Value  of  Pathological  Experiment,”  in  which, 
whilst  tracing  the  progress  of  medical  science,  he  showed  how  all 
the  solid  foundations  of  the  healing  art  always  have  been,  and  even 
must  he,  based  upon  observation  and  experiment;  he  showed, 
moreover,  that  in  the  stage  of  progress  to  which  we  have  now 
attained,  experiment  is  daily  becoming  of  more  and  more  import¬ 
ance.  Inasmuch  as  the  object  of  medical  science  is  the  prevention 
and  alleviation  of  disease  with  all  its  concomitant  sufferings,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Virchow  did  not  hesitate  to  counsel  the  continuance  of 
careful  experimentation  by  competent  workers  on  the  lower 
animals,  in  order  that  man  as  well  as  multitudes  of  these  lower 
animals  might  reap  the  great  gain  likely  to  accrue  therefrom.  lie 
held,  in  short,  that  the  causing  of  a  minimum  amount  of  suffer¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  some  animals  was  more  than  warrantable  in 
face  of  the  great  prospective  good  likely  to  accrue  to  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  through  it  to  the  human  race  as  well  as  to  the 
brute  creation  itself.  The  causing  of  some  amount  of  suffering 
was,  he  contended,  an  evil  less  than  that  of  loss  of  life  to  lower 
animals  as  it  would  be  to  ourselves ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  these  who 
would  curb  or  completely  stop  the  lesser  evil,  when  its  ultimate 
aim  is  the  universal  alleviation  of  misery  and  disease,  take  no 
adequate  cognizance  of  it  so  long  as  the  aim  of  those  who  inflict 
far  greater  and  more  widespread  suffering  or  death  is 
“  sport,”  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  mere  animal  appetite.  For  the 
sake  of  these  popular  aims,  suffering  may  be  inflicted  at  will  upon 
animals  by  the  most  careless  and  unthinking  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  should  the  object  be  knowledge,  with  all  its  ultimate 
advantages,  and  should  such  knowledge  be  sought  for  by  educated 
men,  then  the  infliction  of  any  amount  of  such  suffering,  however 
trivial,  must  be  fenced  round  by  penal  enactments,  and  conducted 
under  police  supervision.  That  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  should  arouse  wonder  in  Professor  Virchow  is  not  sur¬ 
prising.  No  one  is  more  capable  of  judging  than  this  veteran 
pathologist  and  statesman  what  are  the  advantages  likely  to 
accrue  from  pathological  experiments,  carefully  conducted  by 
proper  persons,  upon  some  of  the  lower  animals.  And  the  fact 
that  at  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Congress  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  embodying  very  similar  sentiments 
shows  that  his  view  is  not  the  opinion  merely  of  a  medical  philo¬ 
sopher,  however  eminent,  but  that  it  is  the  common  and  almost 
united  opinion  of  a  profession  ever  famous  for  its  charity,  as  it  has 
been  notable  above  all  others  for  its  knowledge  of  and  love  of 
nature  generally,  and  of  the  animal  world  in  particular. 

Another  of  the  general  addresses  was  delivered  by  M.  Pasteur, 
the  famous  French  chemist,  who,  in  continuation  of  his  researches 
on  the  germ  theory  of  fermentation,  has  of  late  been  occupied  with 
certain  highly  important  experimental  investigations  touching  the 
nature  and  mode  of  propagation  of  certain  epidemic  diseases  amongst 
lower  animals.  Speaking  in  French,  M.  Pasteur  described  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  efforts  which  he  has  recently  been  making,  and  the 
mode  of  experimentation  adopted,  in  order  to  minimize  the  virulence 
of  two  diseases  which  he  believes  to  be  spread,  and  in  that  sense 
to  be  caused,  by  the  agency  of  organized  germs  acting  as  conta¬ 
gious  particles.  The  two  animal  diseases  which  he  has  been 
endeavouring,  with  so  much  success,  to  diminish,  through  the 
agency  of  experiment  upon  other  animals,  are  a  species  of 
cholera,  very  prevalent  and  very  fatal  amongst  fowls,  and  also 
the  enormously  destructive  disease  of  horned  cattle  known 
as  charbon,  splenic  fever,  or  Siberian  pest.  Strangely  enough, 
too,  M.  Pasteur  has  been  successfully  striving  against  these  fatal 
animal  epidemics  by  the  extension  of  a  method  almost  precisely 
analogous  to  vaccination— a  process  or  mode  of  mitigating  disease 
which,  like  experiment  upon  animals,  is  hotly  opposed  by  certain 
persons  in  this  country.  By  carefully  devised  methods,  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  contagious  elements  of  these  diseases  can  be  dimin¬ 
ished  and  regulated  to  a  nicety,  as  M.  Pasteur  has  found  by 
preliminary  experiments  on  animals.  Taking  these  contagious 
elements  of  the  respective  diseases  whose  virulence  has  been 
attenuated  to  a  suitable  degree,  he  finds  that,  if  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  animals  in  question  are  inoculated  with  them, 
he  thereby  produces  a  mere  mild  and  temporary  disturbance  of 
health.  Nevertheless  such  animals  are  henceforth  for  a  time 
proof  against  the  severe  epidemic  disease  taken  in  the  ordinary 
way  (or  even  against  its  contagion  when  actually  inoculated),  just 
as  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  are  for  a  time  proof  against 
the  more  powerful  and  fatal  virus  of  small-pox.  Concerning  the 
process  for  mitigating  the  severity  of  splenic  fever,  the  losses  of 
animal  life  from  which  are  so  enormous  in  many  countries,  M. 
Pasteur  said : — 

The  method  I  have  just  explained  of  obtaining  the  vaccine  of  splenic 
fever  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  it  was  very  extensively  employed  to 
prevent  the  splenic  affection.  In  France  we  lose  every  year  by  splenic  fever 
animals  of  the  value  of  20,000,000  francs.  I  was  asked  to  give  a  public  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  results  already  mentioned.  This  experiment  I  may  relate  in 
a  few  words.  Fifty  sheep  were  placed  at  my  disposition,  of  which  twenty- 
five  were  vaccinated — [i.e.  inoculated  with  an  attenuated  virus].  A  fort¬ 
night  afterwards  the  lifty  sheep  were  inoculated  with  the  most  virulent 
anthracoid  miobe  [unattenuated  virus].  The  twenty-five  vaccinated  sheep 
resisted  the  infection;  the  twenty-five  unvaccinated  died  of  splenic  fever 
within  fifty  hours.  Since  that  time  my  energies  have  been  taxed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  farmers  for  supplies  of  this  vaccine.  In  the  space  of 
fifteen  days  we  have  vaccinated  in  the  departments  surrounding  Paris  more 
than  20,000  sheep  and  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  horses. 

The  bearing  of  these  experiments  is  twofold.  They  afford  a 
new  and  unexpected  testimony  to  the  value  of  vaccination  as  a 


process  applicable,  perhaps,  to  many  other  epidemic  diseases.  Tes¬ 
timony  like  this,  coming  from  without,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
cause  some  of  those  who,  in  face  of  much  evidence  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  throw  doubts  upon  the  efficacy  of  vaccination,  to  reconsider 
the  basis  of  their  opinions.  M.  Pasteur  added : — 

If  I  were  not  pressed  for  time,  I  should  bring  to  your  notice  two  other 
kinds  of  virus  attenuated  by  similar  means.  These  experiments  will  be 
communicated  by-and-by  to' the  public.  I  cannot  conclude,  gentlemen, 
without  expressing  the  great  pleasure  I  feel  at  the  thought  that  it  is  as  a 
member  of  an  International  Medical  Congress  assembled  in  England  that 
I  make  known  the  most  recent  results  of  vaccination  upon  a  disease  more 
terrible,  perhaps,  for  domestic  animals  than  small-pox  is  for  man.  I  have 
given  to  vaccination  an  extension  which  science,  I  hope,  will  accept  as  a 
homage  paid  to  the  merit  and  to  the  immense  services  rendered  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  England,  Jenner. 

An  address  prepared  by  the  late  Professor  Maurice  Raynaud,  of 
Paris,  bad  unfortunately  to  be  read  by  bis  friend,  Dr.  Fereol.  Its 
subject  was  “  Le  Scp/pticisme  en  Medecine  au  temps  passe  et  au 
temps  present  ”  ;  bu?'!ts  gifted  author  bad  in  the  interval  between 
its  preparation  and  the  time  of  its  delivery  prematurely  passed 
away  irom  amongst  us.  A  similar  deplorable  gap  was  made  by 
the  decease  of  Dean  Stanley,  who  bad  arranged  to  preach  before 
the  Congress  on  Sunday  last  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of  the 
other  general  addresses  one  on  “  Our  Medical  Literature  ”  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Billings,  of  Washington,  U.S. ;  one  by  Professor 
Volkmann,  of  Ilalle,  “  Ueber  Moderne  Chirurgie”;  and  the  last 
at  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Congress  by  Professor  Huxley,  on 
“  The  Connexion  of  the  Biological  Sciences  with  Medicine.” 
These  were  all  of  them  notable  and  valuable  discourses,  affording 
much  food  for  reflection,  by  men  eminently  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  their  several  subjects.  And  yet  all  this  was  little  more  than 
the  mere  outside  fringe  of  the  real  work  of  the  Congress,  which 
was  conducted  daily  in  sixteen  sections. 

In  these  sectional  meetings,  119  in  all,  some  valuable  presi¬ 
dential  addresses  were  delivered,  papers  were  read,  and  discussions 
were  carried  on  in  English,  French,  and  German.  It  was  here 
more  especially  that  the  workers  and  thinkers  of  different  countries 
came  together  to  compare  their  views  and  become  personally 
acquainted  with  one  another.  Of  the  multitudinous  and  varied 
subjects  which  have  come  under  discussion  at  the  Congress  some 
faint  notion  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  mere  abstracts 
of  the  written  communications  printed  in  the  three  official 
languages  of  the  Congress  constitute  a  large  imperial  octavo 
volume  in  small  type  of  more  than  700  pages. 

The  communications  that  Lave  been  made  and  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  will  doubtless  add  something  to  the  sum- 
total  of  general  medical  knowledge,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  they  will  form  the  starting  points  for  fresh  investigations 
and  inquiries,  partly  by  the  same  workers  and  partly  by  those  who 
amidst  this  strife  of  tongues  have  liad  their  energies  kindled  in 
this  or  that  direction,  and  who  will  now  disperse  to  many  lands 
imbued  with  the  firm  desire  to  solve  one  or  other  of  the  innumerable 
questions  which  the  discussions  have  shown  to  be  still  open.  It 
is  impossible  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  to  gauge  the  actual 
amount  of  good  which  is  to  be  got  from  the  bringing  together 
in  this  fashion  in  Congresses  of  multitudes  of  men  actuated  by 
common  aims.  Probably  the  good  that  will  accrue  will  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  earnestness  which  the  per¬ 
sons  composing  the  Congress  habitually  throw  into  their  daily 
work.  There  are  Congresses,  doubtless,  which  lead  to  little  in 
the  way  of  any  beneficial  results,  but  there  are  others  of  which 
the  usefulness  is  unquestionable,  quite  apart  from  the  obvious 
advantage  that  fellow- workers  in  different  countries  should 
come  to  know  one  another  personally  by  being  brought  face  to 
face.  Science  should,  in  regard  to  its  own  work,  take  slight 
cognizance  of  geographical  divisions.  Its  votaries  are  members  of 
one  great  family,  whose  supreme  end  and  aim  should  be  the 
acquisition  of  truth  and  the  furtherance  of  all  natural  knowledge. 
And  how  deeply  and  widely  the  roots  of  the  science  of  medicine 
ought  to  permeate  the  soil  of  natural  knowledge,  if  those  who 
practise  it  would  see  it  advance  even  more  in  the  future  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  may  he  gathered  by  all  who  will  attentively 
study  the  luminous  addresses  of  Professors  Huxley  and  Virchow, 
which  are  in  some  respects  closely  related  to  one  another  in  their 
teachings. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

EVERY  one,  of  course,  regrets  that  Mr.  Bradlaugb,  by  bis  own 
silly  and  vulgar  violence,  should  have  brought  upon  himself 
somewhat  severe  bodily  retribution.  That  if  you  play  at  bowls 
you  must  expect  to  meet  with  rubbers  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
expressions  of  the  wisdom  of  those  ancestors  of  ours  who  would 
have  made  such  uncommonly  short  work  of  the  elect  of  North¬ 
ampton.  And  it  is  perhaps  salutary  that  tribunes  of  the  people 
should  be  taught  that  what  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  calls  assaults  by 
arrangement  are  ticklish  things  to  carry  out  in  a  too  vivacious 
manner.  Still,  however  little  the  object  of  sympathy  iu  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  may  deserve  it,  it  is  at  least  decent  and  generous  to 
accord  him  an  expression  of  it.  Mr.  Bradlaugb’s  sufferings, 
moreover,  have  not  prevented  him  from  being  extremely  vocal, 
and  have  still  less  prevented  bis  supporters  and  substitutes  from 
lifting  up  their  sweet  voices.  Mr.  Bradlaugb ’s  address  to  his  con- 
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stituents  at  Northampton  before  he  retired  to  his  bed  of  sickness 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  the  “  question- 
and-answer,”  the  “  I-pause-for-a-reply,”  or,  to  put  it  more  shortly, 
the  Ohadband  style  of  oratory.  Was  he  member  for  Northampton 
or  was  he  not  ?  Should  he  have  waited  longer  before  asserting 
his  position  ?  Had  he  lost  any  friends  by  his  conduct?  &c.  Un¬ 
educated  audiences  always  delight  in  this  sort  of  thing.  It  gives 
a  pleasant  feeling  of  being  somehow  or  other  speakers  themselves, 
and  reminds  them  of  the  music-hall  delights  of  chorus  and  repartee, 
in  which  most  of  them  probably  recognize  their  highest  ideal  of 
intense  and  yet  rational  enjoyment.  Given  a  tolerably  friendly 
audience  of  a  low  class,  there  is  nothing  more  eii'ective  than  the 
question-and-answer  style ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
literary  result,  when  the  oratory  appears  in  the  blighting  black 
and  white  of  the  newspaper,  is  a  good  deal  less  satisfactory  than 
that  of  some  more  finished  varieties  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  fire,  however,  altogether  paled  before  thai  of 
his  faithful  and  feminine  aide-de-camp  and  coadju tress  at  the 
Hall  of  Science  on  Sunday  night.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  peculiar 
habit  of  affecting  ignorance  when  it  suits  him  ;  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  night  that 
“  he  knew  nothing  of  the  speech,  his  studies  of  oratory  not 
having  made  him  acquainted  with  it  until  he  saw  it  on  the  paper 
of  the  House.”  Accepting  this  statement  as  one  of  fact,  and  not 
merely  as  “  meant  sarcastic,”  and  intended  for  the  crushing  of 
Mr.  Ritchie,  it  follows  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  private  secretaries 
perform  their  part  of  lion’s  providers  very  imperfectly,  or  else 
that  he  himself  is  culpably  regardless  of  all  newspapers  except 
the  Gladstonian  portion  of  the  provincial  press.  The  person 
who  has  made  herself  conspicuous  in  many  a  hard-fought  field 
at  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  side,  who  has  printed  with  him  the  instruc¬ 
tive  pamphlet,  and  ably  seconded  the  spirit-stirring  speech,  was 
fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  Charged  with  the  messages  of  the 
great  leader  to  his  faithful  followers,  she  performed  the  oiliee 
in  a  graceful  fashion  enough.  After  a  deed  so  heroic  as  the 
throttling  of  a  messenger,  it  is  a  little  ditlicult  for  the  hero  himself 
to  describe  his  feats  and  his  merit.  Modesty  interferes.  This  has 
always  been  felt  to  be  a  difficulty  by  great  men,  ;fhd  they  have 
resorted  to  many  ingenious  devices  to  overcome  it,  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  of  all  being  that  of  Sully,  who  made  his  secretaries  recount 
his  whole  career  to  him  in  the  personal  narrative  form — “  Then 
your  Grace  got  up,  and  thus  addressed  his  Majesty  ” ;  “  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  you  arose,  and  with  unwearied  diligence, 
journeyed  to  meet  the  enemy,”  &c.  &c.  An  account  of  Mr.  Brad- 
iaugh’s/rtM^  et  pastes  on  that  memorable  Wednesday,  couched  in 
this  form,  would  be  not  unamusing  ;  but  fate  and  erysipelas  pre¬ 
vented  the  possibility  of  it  on  this  occasion,  and  the  third  instead 
of  the  second  person  had  to  be  used.  It  appears  from  tho 
utterances  of  this  Iris  of  secularism  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is 
not  going  to  be  so  patient  next  time.  The  vagueness  of  this 
assertion  was,  it  will  be  seen,  considerably  defined  later  on.  But, 
before  considering  means,  the  speaker  devoted  herself  to  ends. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  it  seems,  is  not  only  going  to  enter  the  House,  but 
he  is  going  to  enter  it  as  a  master.  He  is  not  going  to  show  the 
slightest  forgiveness.  Everything  connected  with  his  exclusion  from 
the  House  is  to  be  formally  expunged.  All  the  Liberal  members 
who  voted  against  him  are  to  be  turned  out  of  their  seats.  Mr.  Brad¬ 
laugh  himself  is  going  to  contest  twenty  or  thirty  constituencies — 
an  enterprising  proceeding,  which,  let  it  be  observed  parentheti¬ 
cally,  would  probably  result  in  Conservatives  being  elected  for 
every  one.  Something  dreadful  is  to  be  done  to  the  Speaker,  but 
what  is  not  very  clear.  The  oratress,  however,  threw  some  light 
on  the  question  by  observing  that,  “  if  she  had  known  what  was 
going  on,  she  would  have  let  their  supporters  go  and  show  Mr. 
Brand  something  of  the  same  sort  that  his  mob  were  showing  to 
a  member  of  Parliament.”  That  is  to  say,  this  mild-minded 
person  would  have  hustled  Mr.  Brand,  and  turned  him  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  most  practical  part  of  the  discourse 
has  not  yet  been  noticed.  “  She  advised  them  to  make  a  good 
use  of  their  time”;  “a  little  drilling  would  not  be  bad  for 
them”;  “they  would  do  well  to  join  Volunteer  regiments,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  drilling  and  the  training  ”  ;  “  the  only  way 
to  get  justice  was  to  fight  for  it ;  they  could  not  get  it  bylaw, 
they  could  not  get  it  by  fair  play,  but  they  could  get  it  by  force.” 
This  method  of  political  argument,  moreover,  is,  it  seems,  to  be 
continued  when  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  got  into  the  House.  The 
struggle  is  not  to  be  over  when  that  auspicious  event  has  taken  place. 
This  latter  utterance  lapses  once  more  into  the  obscure,  and  is  only 
illustrated  by  a  liberal  offer  to  Mr.  Bright.  “  If  John  Bright  wished 
to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England,  he  had  only  got  to  say  so.” 
But  the  measures  to  be  accomplished  when  Mr.  Bright  is 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  “  master  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ”  (a  title  for  which  we  have  a  great  affection,  inasmuch  as  it 
admirably  expresses  the  aspirations  and  character  of  the  new 
democracy),  and  the  brisk  boys  of  the  Hall  of  Science,  armed, 
drilled,  and.  ready  as  a  bodyguard,  remain  to  be  explained. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  adopt  Mr.  Gladstone’s  line  and 
dismiss  these  utterances  as  the  idle  ravings  of  an  angry  woman. 
"Whether  it  is  wise  to  do  so  is  not  so  clear.  Although  the 
audience  which  cheered  this  person’s  words  has  been  no  doubt 
grossly  exaggerated,  as  all  the  attendances  at  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
meetings  are  exaggerated,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  did  applaud  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  drill,  the  assertion  that  force  was  necessary,  the  regret 
expressed  that  the  Speaker  had  not  been  assaulted.  A  similar 


tone  prevailed  at  the  Northampton  meeting,  though  it  was  not  so 
openly  encouraged  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  It  is  notorious,  more¬ 
over,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  roughs  were  last  week  quite  ready 
to  have  used  force ;  indeed,  every  observer  momentarily  expected 
a  collision.  Of  such  a  collision  there  could  of  course 
only  be  one  end.  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  lambs  are  relatively  an  insig¬ 
nificant  body  ;  and  though  the  patronage  of  apparently  respectable 
Radicals  and  Radical  newspapers  has  for  the  moment  swelled 
their  numbers,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  new  ad¬ 
herents  would  go  the  lengths  of  Saturday’s  address.  Silly  clergy¬ 
men  may  write  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  (at  the  very  time  that  his  noisy 
supporters  are  shouting  contempt  and  execration  of  his  enemies  as 
“  Christians”)  to  the  effect  that  they  are  ashamed  of  the  violence 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected ;  impulsive  Cabinet  Ministers  may 
pat  him  on  the  back  ;  nervous  people,  who  prefer  a  quiet  life  to 
anything  else,  may  wish  to  admit  him  and  have  done  with  it. 
These  are  not  the  classes  who  will  join  him  in  executing  a  new 
purge  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  tearing  the  obnoxious  Minutes 
out.  of  the  journals.  But  that  he  has  a  certain  number  of  adherents  is 
certain ;  that  those  adherents  are  foolish  enough  and  criminal 
enough  to  risk  a  riot  is  probable  ;  that  they  are  much  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  violence  in  Ireland  is  only  natural.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
famous  Midlothian  speech  has  stamped  the  recipe  for  attaining 
political  objects.  With  him,  therefore,  force  is  an  argument,  just 
as  with  his  colleague  force  is  no  remedy.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
two  lessons  should  be  applied  together  as  meaning  that  force  may  be 
applied  by  malcontents,  and  must  not  be  retorted  by  Government. 
Even  in  this  very  case  the  orator  of  the  Hall  of  Science  may  claim 
that  her  threats  and  the  violence  of  her  coadjutor  have  succeeded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Government — the  Sessional  Orders  ex¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Bradlaugh  having  lapsed  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
Session — will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  move  that  he  be 
allowed  to  take  his  seat ;  and,  in  the  event  of  that  motion  being 
defeated,  will  bring  in  a  relieving  Bill.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of 
saying  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  “Your  conduct  has  put  you  out  of 
court ;  and,  until  you  formally  apologize  to  the  House  of  Oommons, 
and  submit  to  its  authority,  you  are,  and  shall  remain,  an  extra¬ 
neous  person,”  they  will  acknowledge  the  success  of  his  bullying, 
grant  him  all  he  asks  for,  and  virtually  fulfil  his  friend’s  boast 
that  ho  will  enter  Parliament  as  master. 

We  find  it,  we  confess,  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  pejoris  exempli  than  this  ;  for  even  on  the  enormous 
assumption  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  case  were  a  good  case,  he  has 
put  himself  completely  in  the  wrong  by  the  unseemly  violence  of 
his  recent  conduct.  There  could  hardly  be  a  richer  example  of 
inconsistent  absurdity  than  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  of  Wednesday,  and  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Saturday  in  last  week.  On  the  latter  occasion,  after  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  way  in  which  Ministers  are  going  to  pull  tho 
House  of  Oommons  to  pieces  and  reconstruct  it  again,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  suddenly  remarked  that 
the  most  important  thing  of  all  was  that  men  of  a  gentle¬ 
manlike  spirit  should  be  returned  to  the  House.  This  is 
a  sentiment  in  which  we  can  all  heartily  agree,  though  a 
Bill  for  the  returning  to  Parliament  of  none  but  persons  of 
a  gentlemanlike  spirit  seems  a  curious  effort  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  But  the  definition  of  a  gentlemanlike  spirit  supplied  by 
the  utterances  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  friends,  have 
placed  the  Premiership  of  England  at  Mr.  Bright’s  disposal  when¬ 
ever  he  chooses  to  apply  at  the  Hall  of  Science,  and  hear  some¬ 
thing  to  his  advantage,  is  far  more  comic  even  than  this.  The 
particular  comes  most  felicitously  to  explain  the  general.  Mr. 
Bright’s  ruling  anxiety  is  that  men  of  a  gentlemanlike  spirit  should 
sit  in  the  House ;  his  immediate  and  most  eagerly-backed  can¬ 
didate  for  such  a  seat  is  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  The  picture  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  future,  which  this  comparison  enables  us  to  draw,  is 
aptly  supplemented  by  the  Hall  of  Science  programme.  A 
Premier,  a  Master  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
Five  Thousand,  or  any  number  that  may  be  necessary  of 
armed  and  drilled  roughs,  this  is  what  we  are  to  have. 
Fortunately,  whether  things  have  or  have  not  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  for  us  since  1848,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
putting  police  and  military  aside,  there  is  quite  enough  good  sense 
and  patriotism  left  in  London  to  do  with  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  was  done  with  the  followers  of  Feargus 
O’Connor.  But  it  is  somewhat  absurd  that  the  greatest  capital  of 
the  world  should  be  reduced  to  this  as  its  most  cheering  prospect. 
That  the  mismanagement  and  shillyshallying  of  the  Government 
is  altogether  to  blame  for  the  difficulty  in  this  case  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt ;  and,  unfortunately,  this  mismanagement  and 
shillyshallying  has  come  just  at  the  very  time  when  their  words 
of  commission  and  their  acts  of  omission  have  encouraged  a  law¬ 
less  and  successful  agitation,  accompanied  by  violence,  in  another 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
apparent  sympathy  with  riot  should  be  an  encouragement  to 
rioters. 


THE  A  IS  13  E  IT.EVOST. 

THE  events  of  the  Abb 6  Provost’s  life,  though  he  lived  two 
hundred  years  ago,  have  an  interest  as  fresh  as  if  they  were 
of  yesterday,  it  being  a  question  whether,  and  to  what  degree, 
they  supplied  the  materials  of  his  wonderful  romance  Manon 
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Lescaut.  A  brief  sketch  of  bis  life  in  connexion  with  his  work 
will  afford  the  means  of  judging  to  what  extent  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  in  fiction  was  an  invention  or  one  of  those 
realities  which  sometimes  accidentally  serve  an  author's  purpose 
and  make  him  an  undying  name. 

Antoine  Francois  Prevost-d’Exiles  was  born  at  Ilesdin,  in 
Artois,  in  1697.  The  second  of  five  sons,  he  was  placed  at  an 
early  age  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  directed  the  college 
there.  He  showed  signs  of  remarkable  precocity ;  but,  soon  tiring 
of  a  life  of  seclusion,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  No 
sooner  had  he  tasted  the  severity  of  a  soldier’s  life  than  he 
yearned  for  the  quiet  of  retirement  in  which  to  indulge  his 
great  love  of  reading,  so  his  thoughts  again  turned  to  the  Jesuits 
he  had  deserted.  They  received  him  without  a  rebuke,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  again  quitted  the  college,  his  buoyant 
spirit  once  more  asserting  itself  among  his  companions  of  the 
cloister.  His  new  impulse  was  for  military  glory,  and  he  again 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms.  Now,  foreseeing  a  breach  with 
his  family,  he  determined  never  to  see  them  again.  He  soon 
became  a  favourite  in  his  regiment,  and  catching  the  reckless 
spirit  of  his  companions,  threw  himself  into  a  life  of  dissipation 
and  intrigue.  After  a  long  spell  of  extravagant  excesses,  he  sank 
into  a  state  of  deep  melancholy,  and,  doffing  his  uniform,  sought  refuge 
among  the  Benedictines  of  St.-Maur,  keeping  the  consecration  of 
his  vows  a  secret  from  the  world  until  all  the  usual  forms  had  been 
completed.  Proving  himself  to  possess  a  mind  of  no  ordinary 
calibre,  he  was  selected  as  predicateur  at  Amiens.  Here  his 
eloquence  gained  him  great  favour  among  those  who  heard  his 
sermons,  and  when  he  left  for  St.-Germain-des-Pres  in  Paris,  the 
regret  among  the  townsfolk  was  universal.  Here  he  assisted  the 
monks  in  compiling  many  learned  works,  and  it  was  his  habit 
after  the  labours  of  the  day  to  recount  his  various  adven¬ 
tures,  as  soldier  and  student,  to  the  brotherhood;  during  his 
sojourn  here,  too,  he  wrote  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Memoires 
d  un  homme  de  qualite,  a  work  never  to  be  forgotten  on  account  of 
the  marvellous  story  which  later  on  it  embodied.  "While  relating 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  the  Abbe  Prevost  was  perhaps  again 
visited  by  a  longing  for  the  freedom  he  had  formerly  enjoyed; 
he  soon  asked  permission  to  be  moved  to  a  less  strict  college, 
and  before  the  reply  arrived,  took  his  flight  into  Holland,  where, 
among  the  French  refugees  who  were  at  that  time  so  numerous,  he 
managed  to  get  a  living,  and  where  he  continued  the  “Memoires  ” 
he  had  begun.  During  his  six  years’  stay  in  Holland,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  governess  whom  he- assisted,  and  who 
followed  him  to  England.  In  London  he  wrote  Cleveland,  the 
best  criticism  on  which  is  to  be  found  in  Xavier  de  Maistre’s 
Voyage  autour  de  via  chambre.  “How  many  times,”  he  says, 
“  have  I  not  cursed  that  Cleveland  who  is  for  ever  embarking  on 
new  misfortunes  which  he  could  always  avoid.  I  cannot  tolerate 
this  book  and  this  string  of  calamities ;  yet  if  I  open  it,  I  find 
rnvself  forced  to  devour  it  to  the  end.”  It  was  also  in  London 
that  Prevost  introduced  into  the  Memoires  d'un  homme  de  qualite 
Manon  Lescaut — a  work  unique  in  all  literature,  and  on  which 
we  must  pause. 

How  few  are  there  among  us  who  have  not  read  Manon  Lescaut, 
and  how  many  who  know  that  this  touching  picture  of  a  struggle 
between  principle  and  passion  is  a  history  more  than  a  romance, 
that  it  is  an  episode  in  the  early  life  of  its  author,  the  Abbe 
Prevost  ?  Many  readers,  while  following  the  adventures  of  Manon 
and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux,  must  have  put  down  this  remark¬ 
able  book  to  stop  and  ask  themselves,  Is  it  a  romance  from  the 
author’s  brain,  or  did  these  two  beings,  whose  story  has  moved  us 
so  deeply,  live,  and,  if  so,  who  were  they  ?  The  first  meeting  of 
Manon  and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux,  the  one  on  her  way  to  the 
cloister,  the  other  to  the  monastery  ;  then  a  short  spell  of  happi¬ 
ness  in  Paris ;  the  violent  separation  of  these  ardent  lovers,  when 
the  mysterious  M.  de  B.,  in  order  to  steal  away  the  young  man’s 
mistress,  sends  him  a  prodigal  home  to  his  father  ;  the  Chevalier’s 
repentance  and  entrance  into  holy  orders ;  again  his  desertion  of 
the  Church  for  the  world,  when  the  guilty  Manon  falls  weeping 
at  his  feet  in  St,  Sulpice ;  then  his  adventures  in  gambling-houses 
with  Manon’s  dissolute  brother,  who,  recognizing  Des  Grieux  as 
his  sister’s  lover,  lives  on  the  revenues  of  her  beauty  ;  the  tragic  end 
of  Lescaut;  the  prison  escape  of  the  lovers;  their  last  journey 
among  criminals  to  America ;  Manon  s  death  in  the  desert ; 
and  her  burial,  with  her  faithful  lover  Des  Grieux,  her  grave¬ 
digger  and  her  sole  mourner — are  these  scenes  from  the  liie  of 
the"  Abbe  Prevost  drawn  from  sad  memory  when  he  wrote 
this  singular  book,  an  exile  in  London  ?  The  chronicles  and 
correspondence  of  the  time  make  it  almost  certain  that  many  of 
the  situations  and  characters  are  founded  on  fact ;  but  the  latter 
portion  of  the  story,  in  which  is  painted  the  pathetic  end  of 
Manon,  though  possible,  is  not  likely  to  have  actually  happened,  but 
rather  to  be  what  Prevost  conceived  ought  to  have  happened,  just 
as,  inth e  Heine  de  Golconde,  Boufflers  gives  us  a  true  account  of  his 
early  romance  with  the  milkmaid,  Aline,  and,  where  truth  ends, 
follows  his  heroine  through  imaginary  scenes  which,  as  a  natural 
climax,  might  have  taken  place. 

Manon  Lescaut,  which  forms  only  an  episode  in  the  Memoires 
d’un  homme  de  qualite,  was  written  between  1728  and  1731.  The 
period  which  its  pages  depict  so  vividly,  yet  with  no  apparent 
effort,  is  that  of  the  Regency,  when  the  Government,  unable  to 
restrain  the  rage  for  gaming  ’it  had  itself  initiated  through  the 
enterprises  of  Law,  at  last  surrendered  a  licence  to  certain  maisons 
dejeu.  In  this  state  of  things  Lescaut,  Manon’s  brother,  was  the 


typical  card-sharper  of  the  time  ;  and  the  scenes  through  which  he 
led  his  victim,  Des  Grieux,  illustrate  the  life  of  that  day.  It  has 
now  been  decided,  almost  beyond  doubt,  that  the  M.  de  B.  above 
alluded  to  was  no  other  than  M.  de  Bellegarde,  a  fermier-general, 
living  at  one  time  during  the  Regency  in  the  Rue  Louis-le-Grand, 
at  another  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honord,  both  of  which  are  near  the 
Rue  V.  (Vivienne),  where  the  lovers  resided,  and  which  was  the 
favourite  field  for  gallantry  and  play.  As  regards  the  lovers, 
Manon  can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  some  heroine  of  the  Abbe's 
own  adventures ;  while  Des  Grieux  and  Tiberge  were  the  erring 
Prdvost  himself.  That  Prdvost  in  fiction  should  have  sent  Manon 
to  Louisiana  appears  natural  if  we  study  the  ways  of  the  time. 
During  this  period  the  prisons  were  crowded  to  excess  with 
criminals  of  both  sexes  ;  and  the  new  colony,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  crying  out  for  emigrants,  especially  women.  The 
chroniclers  give  accounts  of  carts  crowded  with  prisoners  on 
their  way  to  Havre  or  Rochelle  to  be  shipped  for  America. 
Among  these  writings,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  Buvat’s 
Journal  de  la  Regence.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passage : — 
“  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  September,  1719,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  young  girls  were  married  to  as  many  lads  at  the  church  of 
the  Priory  of  Saint-Martin-des-Champs  in  Paris ;  they  were  taken 
from  the  prison  of  this  Priory  and  from  other  prisons  of  the  town, 
these  poor  creatures  being  left  free  to  choose  their  husbands  among 
a  still  larger  number  of  youths.  After  the  ceremony  they  were 
sent  away  in  pairs,  joined  one  to  the  other  with  a  little  chain,  and 
followed  by  three  waggons  filled  with  their  clothes,  and  escorted 
by  twenty  archers  to  conduct  them  to  Rochelle,  thence  to  be 
transported  to  the  Mississippi,  in  the  hope  of  better  fortune.” 
Again  : — “  On  the  iSth  of  October  in  the  same  year  thirty|waggons 
were  despatched  from  the  city,  filled  with  women  tricked  out  in 
the  oddest  fashion,  with  an  equal  number  of  lads  who  followed  on 
foot.  The  women,  while  passing  through  Paris,  sang  as  though 
they  had  known  no  care,  and  shouted  to  those  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  accompany  them  on  their  voyage.  There  are  many  other 
examples  of  a  like  kind  ;  in  fact,  these  consignments  of  vagabonds 
became  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  form  a 
special  corps  of  archers  for  their  escort  to  the  coast.”  There 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  a  subject  so  painful,  but  we  may 
add  that,  after  comparing  the  reality  with  the  fiction — the  picture 
of  Manon  in  the  waggon  among  her  fellow-offenders  and  the 
young  Chevalier  des  Grieux  following  her  in  tears  till  he  has 
spent  his  last  livre  in  bribing  the  stern  guards  to  allow  him  to 
accompany  his  mistress — the  account  has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of 
being  founded  on  what  was  passing  in  that  day,  whether  it  formed 
part  of  the  author’s  experience  or  not.  We  may  take  then  the 
whole  of  this  singular  story  to  be  more  or  less  true  up  to  the 
point  where  the  lovers  embark  for  the  colony  ;  but  the  touching 
end  is  not  less  beautiful  than  the  rest,  because  it  carries  with  it  the 
hero’s  desire  to  place  his  mistress  beyond  the  censure  of  the  world. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  Abbe  Prevost,  when  in  later  years  crossing 
the  Pont  Neuf  in  company  with  a  lady,  seeing  a  familiar  figure 
flit  by  him,  and  on  turning  recognizing  in  it  a  phantom  of  the 
past— Manon;  another  of  his  finding  her  among  a  group  of 
brawlers  in  a  wine-shop,  so  changed  a  Manon  that  all  remembrance 
had  gone  from  her  of  old  days. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  Cardinal  de 
Bissy,  the  Abbe  Prdvost,  who  had  been  exiled,  was  permitted 
to  return  to  France,  and,  at  the  request  of  Chancellor  d’Aguesseau, 
he  translated  a  collection  of  voyages  which  had  been  brought  out 
by  a  number  of  English  writers.  Taking  up  his  abode  near 
Chantilly,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  study.  His  death 
took  place  under  painful  circumstances  in  November  1763.  While 
crossing  the  forest  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which 
proved  fatal  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  a  surgeon. 

Prdvost  was  a  most  voluminous  author.  Besides  his  original 
writings  he  translated  Pamela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  Grandison,  and 
Hume's  History.  And  what  Sainte-Beuve  has  said  is  worth 
remembering— namely,  that  the  more  one  reads  Manon  Lescaut, 
the  more  all  of  it  seems  real — true  from  that  truth  which  has 
nothing  of  invention  about  it,  and  which  is  all  copied  from  nature. 
If  any  art  is  present,  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  feel  where 
reality  ceases  and  romance  begins.  It  has  been  said  to  be  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Abbe  Prevost  could  conceive 
the  idea  of  such  a  history.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  no  idea;  he 
had  an  experience,  he  felt  it,  and  he  told  its  story.  His  gift 
of  expression  is  so  fluent  and  simple  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  it,  except  by  saying  that,  par  excellence ,  he  has  no 
style.  Manon  Lescaut  has  been  a  good  deal  decried  by  some 
critics ;  and  she  has  given  birth  to  a  deplorable  'progeny.  But 
her  history  was  the  first  example  of  the  modern  novel,  and  not 
many  of  its  successors  have  surpassed  it  in  poetical  and  narrative 
power. 


THE  PAPAL  ALLOCUTION  ON  THE  LAW  OF 
GUARANTEES. 

THE  full  text  of  the  recent  Papal  Allocution  on  the  unseemly 
disturbance  which  occurred  at  the  removal  of  the  body 
of  Pius  IX.  to  San  Lorenzo  on  the  night  of  July  12  has  just  been 
published,  and  it  entirely  confirms  what  had  been  already  reported  01 
rumoured  as  to  the  attitude  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  supreme  unwisdom 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  Government.  This  last  point  has, 
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indeed,  since  received  a  further  illustration  in  connexion  with  the 
meeting  held  last  Sunday  in  the  Politeamo  Theatre  at  Home  to 
protest  against  the  Law  of  Guarantees,  a  report  of  which  appeared 
in  the  papers  on  the  same  day  with  the  text  of  the  Allocution. 
And  before  speaking  of  the  latter  document  a  few  words  on  the 
incidents  of  the  meeting  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  of  course  as  well  aware  beforehand  of  the  intention  to 
hold  it  as  our  own  Government  were  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  intention 
to  hold  his  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  Tuesday  week,  and 
their  manner  of  dealing  with  it  was  at  least  equally  infelicitous. 
As  the  Law  of  Guarantees  is  one  which  they  profess  themselves  so 
entirely  unable  to  repeal  that  it  is  unlawful  even  to  propose  its 
abolition,  common  sense  would  have  suggested  that  they 
should  prohibit  a  meeting  held  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
“  inciting  to  a  violation  of  the  law.”  And  if  it  was  allowed 
to  be  held  at  all,  one  hardly  sees  why  its  conductors  should 
not  have  been  suffered  to  carry  out  undisturbed  the  programme 
previously  announced.  This,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  the 
Government,  who  appear  to  have  had  neither  the  courage  to 
prohibit  what  they  considered  unlawful  nor  the  consistency 
to  permit  what  was  not  forbidden.  By  a  singular  compro¬ 
mise  the  meeting  was  left  unchallenged,  but  the  handbills 
announcing  it  were  suppressed.  This  ingenious  method  of 
blowing  hot  and  cold  may  have  served  somewhat  to  diminish 
the  numbers  present,  but  did  not  certainly  moderate  their  tone. 
About  three  thousand  persons  met  on  Sunday  morning  in  the 
theatre,  among  whom  were  the  two  sons  of  Garibaldi.  Signor 
Petroni,  described  as  a  patriot  of  the  old  school,  who  had  spent 
eighteen  years  in  prison  for  political  offences,  presided,  and 
opened  the  proceedings  with  the  conciliatory  announcement  that 
“  his  true  martyrdom  began  when  he  was  released  from  prison,  to 
find  a  new  regime  guaranteeing  corruption  instead  of  liberty.”  A 
telegram  from  Garibaldi  was  then  read,  “  expressing  his  wish  for 
the  abolition  of  guarantees  and  guaranteed .”  The  precise  meaning 
of  the  words  we  have  italicized  seems  a  little  ambiguous;  they 
may  either  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  Papacy  or  the  lynching 
of  Leo  XIII.,  or  indeed  both  suggestions  may  not  improbably  be 
intended  to  be  combined.  The  next  speaker,  Signor  Bacci,  was 
at  all  events  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  first  point.  “  Rome,” 
he  said,  “  to-day  protested  against  this  law,  declaring  in  unison 
that  the  democracy  of  the  civilized  world  did  not  want  Papacy, 
which  barred  the  march  of  humanity  in  the  path  of  eternal  pro¬ 
gress.”  Signor  Mario,  who  followed  him,  if  he  was  not  more 
explicit,  entered  more  fully  into  personal  details.  After  read¬ 
ing  a  summary  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  “amid  hisses,  laughter, 
.and  groans,”  he  proceeded  “  to  sketch,  in  a  hostile  spirit,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Christianity  and  Catholicism  ”  ;  and  then,  “coming  down 
to  the  present  Pope,  whom  he  styled  Signor  Pecci,  said  that  the 
last  Allocution  indicated  that  he  meditated  flight  [it  implies  just 
the  reverse].  If  so,  they  would  wish  him  Godspeed.”  Up  to 
this  point,  though  the  language  appears,  from  all  accounts,  to  have 
been  tolerably  violent,  there  was  no  official  interference.  But 
when  Signor  Lemmi  began  to  read  the  resolution,  for  passing  which 
the  meeting  had  been  summoned,  declaring  that  the  Roman  people 
demand  the  abolition  of  the  Guarantees  and  the  occupation  of 
the  Papal  palaces,  this  was  held  to  be  “  an  incitement  to  violate 
the  law,”  and  three  police  delegates  present  at  once  donned  their 
tricoloured  sashes  and  interrupted  the  speaker,  whereupon  “  an 
indescribable  hubbub  ensued,  lasting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till 
the  delegates  pocketed  their  sashes.”  The  dignity  of  the  law  having 
been  vindicatedin  this  very  eilectualmanner,  Signor  Parboni  mounted 
a  chair,  and  read  the  forbidden  motion  “  with  a  voice  like  Mars,” 
and,  in  spite  of  a  second  interruption  of  the  police,  it  was  carried 
amid  deafening  cheers,  and  the  meeting  instantly  dispersed,  before 
the  police  could  close  it.  On  the  following  day  several  Liberal 
newspapers,  as  well  as  the  Osservatore  Romano,  the  Vatican 
organ,  were  sequestrated  for  printing  the  incriminated  reso¬ 
lution  and  the  speech  of  Signor  Mario,  which  “  contained 
ofl'ensive  allusions  to  the  Pope.”  But  the  meeting  was  expressly 
summoned  in  order  to  pass  this  unlawful  resolution,  and  if  the 
Government  expected  it  to  be  proposed  and  advocated  without 
any  “offensive  allusions,”  their  confidence  in  Liberal  inconsistency 
must  be  great  indeed.  As  to  the  bearings  of  the  whole  affair  on 
the  growth  of  that  ultramontane  spirit,  which  it  must  be  the  aim 
of  any  rational  Italian  ministry  to  exorcise  or  render  innocuous, 
we  can  only  say,  Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  mngno  mercentur  Atridce. 
The  Italian  Government  have  done  their  best  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous,  and  to  forge  fresh  weapons  for  the  hands  of  their 
most  inveterate  foes. 

Among  these  foes  we  do  not  reckon  Leo  XIII.  The  language 
of  his  last  Allocution,  if  we  allow  for  the  somewhat  stilted 
formalisms  which  inevitably  reappear  in  all  papal  manifestoes, 
fully  bears  out  what  had  been  previously  asserted  by  those  most 
likely  to  be  well  informed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  what¬ 
ever  further  reasons  there  may  have  been  for  the  translation  of  the 
remains  of  Pius  IX.  from  St.  Peter's  to  San  Lorenzo,  at  this  parti¬ 
cular  time,  it  was  intended  partly  as  a  feeler,  and  that,  if  all  had 
gone  off  quietly,  the  living  pontiff  would  have  felt  able,  as  he  is 
known  to  be  willing,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  long  and  wearisome  “  imprisonment.”  His  annoyance  at 
the  folly  of  the  Government,  which  in  defeating  this  desirable 
object  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  extremes^  section  of 
Clerical  irrecoucileables,  is  rather  patent  than  latent  in  the  com¬ 
ment  subjoined  to  the  form  of  “  solemn  protest  against  these  de¬ 
plorable  excesses,  the  certain  blame  lor  which  ialls  upon  those 
who  did  not  defend  either  the  rights  of  religion  or  the  liberty  of 


the  citizens,  from  the  fury  of  the  impious.”  The  Pope  significantly 
adds : — • 

And  from  this  also  the  Catholic  world  may  judge  what  security  there  is 
left  for  us  iu  Home.  It  is  already  well  and  openly  known  that  we  are 
reduced  to  a  most  difficult,  and  for  many  reasons  intolerable,  condition,  but 
the  recent  facts  of  which  we  have  spoken  have  made  this  more  clearly 
manifest,  and  together  they  have  demonstrated  that  if  the  present  state  of 
things  is  bitter  to  us,  still  more  bitter  is  the  fear  of  the  future.  If  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ashes  of  l3ius  IX.  gave  cause  for  such  unworthy  disturbances 
and  such  serious  tumults,  who  could  give  warranty  that  tiie  audacity  of 
the  wicked  -would  not  break  out  into  the  same  excesses  when  they  saw  us 
pass  along  the  streets  of  Koine  in  a  manner  becoming  our  dignity  ?  And 
especially  if  they  believed  they  had  just  motive  because  we  ourselves, 
through  duty,  went  to  condemn  unjust  laws  decreed  here  in  Rome,  or  to 
reprove  the  wickedness  of  any  other  public  act.  Hence  it  is  more  than  ever 
evident  that  in  the  present  circumstances  we  cannot  remain  in  Rome  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican. 

It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  true  that  some  of  those  wbo  organized 
the  Catholic  demonstration,  which  was  made  the  immediate  pre¬ 
text  for  this  outbreak  of  indecent  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
Liberals,  wished  nothing  better  than  to  provoke  reprisals,  and  thus 
verify  their  own  reiterated  declarations  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
modus  vivendi  being  established  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Italian  Kingdom.  But  we  know  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
majority  of  Catholic  mourners  were  actuated  by  any  other  senti¬ 
ments  than  what  are  attributed  to  them  in  the  Allocution.  And 
even  were  it  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mind  of 
the  Pontiff  himself,  who  has  now  officially  informed  the  world— 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  words  italicized  in  our  next  extract — 
that  he  was  careful  to  take  all  proper  precautions  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  Government  against  any  such  deplorable  contingency  as 
eventually  occurred.  And  the  imminent  prospect  of  a  rivalry  of 
violence  and  folly  between  the  intransigenti  on  either  side  should 
have  supplied  an  additional  motive  for  rendering  any  breach  of 
the  peace  impossible.  With  the  probable  qualification  intimated 
above,  which  could  not  of  course  be  expected  to  find  place  in  a 
Papal  Allocution,  there  is  no  ground  for  questioning  the  sub¬ 
stantial  accuracy  of  the  following  account  of  the  circumstances 
preceding  the  disturbance:— 

As  you  know,  venerable  brethren,  Pius  IX.  ordered  that  his  body  should 
be  buried  iu  the  Basilica  of  Sau  Lorenzo  l’uori  le  Mura.  Wherefore, 
having  to  carry  his  last  will  into  effect,  it  was,  in  intelligence  with  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  guarantee  the  public  security,  established  that  the  removal 
from  the  Vatican  Basilica  should  be  made  in  the  silence  of  the  night  and 
during  the  hours  which  are  usually  the  most  quiet.  Similarly,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  the  translation  should  be  made  in  the  manner  permitted  by  the 
present  condition  of  Rome,  instead  of  in  the  splendid  form  proper  to  the 
Pontifical  Majesty  and  the  traditional  usages  of  the  Church.  But  the 
news  was  suddenly  spread  throughout  the  city  that  the  Roman  people, 
mindful  of  the  virtues  and  the  benefits  bestowed  by  the  great  Pontiff,  had 
spontaneously  manifested  the  desire  of  rendering  to  their  common  father 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  filial  affection.  That  manifestation  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  attention  was  intended  to  be  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  gravity 
and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Roman  people,  who  had  no  other  in¬ 
tention  than  that  of  associating  themselves  decorously  with  the  cortege  and 
assisting  numerously  and  reverently  at  its  passing.  On  the  day  and  at 
the  hour  fixed  the  cortege  moved  from  the  Vatican  Temple,  while  a  great 
multitude  of  persons  of  all  classes  crowded  from  till  sides.  Man}r  were 
around  the  funeral  car  ;  very  many  behind  it,  and  all  were  of  tranquil  and 
serious  bearing.  Intent  on  reciting  the  fitting  prayers,  they  neither  uttered 
a  cry  nor  committed  an  act  which  could  provoke  any  one  or  give  cause  in 
any  way  for  disturbances. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  just  at  this  moment  any  fresh 
occasion  should  have  been  given  to  the  Pope  for  thinking,  or  for 
letting  it  be  supposed  he  thinks,  that  “  more  pernicious  intentions 
are  being  matured  to  the  injury  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  and  of  the  hereditary  faith  of  the  Roman  people.” 
For  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  arranging  for  the 
peaceful  remov  al  of  the  body  of  his  predecessor,  Leo  XIII.  was 
only  carrying  out  one  part  of  a  general  programme,  adopted  with 
the  view  of  at  least  testing  the  possibility  of  coming  to  some  per¬ 
manent  understanding  with  the  Italian  Government.  A  pamphlet 
on  the  present  situation  has  lately  appeared  at  Rome,  published 
anonymously,  but  pretty  well  understood  to  be  drawn  up  under 
papal  inspiration,  in  which  a  scheme  of  this  kind  is  sketched  out. 
All  idea  of  the  restoration  of  the  deposed  Italian  princes  is 
definitely  repudiated,  nor  is  any  claim  put  forward  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temporal  power  on  its  old  footing.  But  the 
Law  of  Guarantees  is  shown  to  provide  an  inadequate  security, 
as  well  because  it  fails  to  offer  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
necessary  expense  of  the  Papacy,  as  from  its  resting  on  no  more 
permanent  basis  than  the  goodwill  of  the  Italian  Parliament. 
The  writer  accordingly  proposes  the  restoration  of  a  certain 
limited  portion  of  territory  to  the  Pontiff,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  European  guarantee.  Into  the  expediency  or  practicability 
of  the  details  of  the  plan  suggested  there  is  no  need  to  enter  here. 
The  fact  that  for  the  first  time  some  proposal  of  a  modus  vivendi 
short  of  a  simple  return  to  the  status  quo  has  emanated  from  the 
Vatican  side  is  in  itself  noteworthy,  and  might  surely  have  been 
expected  to  elicit  a  friendly  response  rather  than  a  rude  repulse 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Moreover,  if  the  suicidal  policy 
of  Pius  IX.  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  Catholics  are  allowed  to  go 
to  the  polling-booths  in  Italy,  which  is  also  recommended  in  this 
pamphlet,  as  well  as  in  Father  Curci’s  last  brochure,  the  relative 
position  of  parties  in  the  Parliament  would  most  likely  be  mate¬ 
rially  altered,  and  that  is  a  contingency  it  behoves  the  Cabinet 
to  bear  in  mind.  The  rumour  referred  to  by  Signor  Mario,  and 
which  has  since  found  expression  in  the  ministerial  Diritto,  that 
the  Pope  intends  leaving  Rome,  sounds  very  improbable,  and 
receives  less  than  no  countenance  from  the  language  of  his  last 
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Allocution,  though  some  critics  profess  to  “  read  it  between  the 
lines  ”  of  a  studiously  vague  menace  in  Cardinal  Jacobini’s  recent 
circular  to  the  foreign  nuncios.  Such  an  interpretation  of  language 
diplomatically  obscure  is,  to  say  the  least,  gratuitous  and  premature. 
Such  a  step  would  be  likely  to  cause  greater  embarrassment  to  his 
friends  than  to  his  enemies,  and  Leo  XIII.  is  the  last  man  to  desire 
to  be  brought  back  to  Rome,  like  his  predecessor — even  were  such 
an  intervention  less  improbable  that  it  is — on  the  shoulders  of  some 
foreign  party  of  order.  Neither  interest  nor  duty — and  he  has  a 
keen  sense  of  both  requirements — would  counsel  a  desertion  of  his 
post.  Martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Garibaldians  is,  after  all,  not  a 
contingency  to  be  seriously  apprehended,  nor  would  such  a  crime 
be  chiefly  detrimental  to  the  Papal  cause.  In  a  criticism  on  the 
pamphlet  already  mentioned,  published  in  the  British  Quarterly, 
Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope  gives  us  a  conjectural  computation  of  the 
social  forces  in  Italy  that  make  for  and  against  the  Papacy, 
though  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  gauge  the  real  strength  of 
the  former  with  any  certainty.  That  a  crisis  of  some  kind  is 
approaching  appears  to  be  very  generally  believed,  and  wise  men  of 
all  parties — among  whom  we  do  not  include  revolutionists 
of  the  type  of  Signor  Mario  and  Signor  Petroni — must  desire  that 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  such  a  pontificate  as  the  present  for 
the  establishment  at  least  of  a  satisfactory  modus  vivendi,  if  nothing 
further  can  yet  be  accomplished,  should  not  be  thrown  away. 
The  meeting  of  Sunday  last,  and  the  outrage  which  preceded  it, 
would  not  in  themselves  afford  any  substantial  ground  for  disquiet, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  that  the  Government  should  manifest  so  feeble  a  sense 
of  their  responsibilities. 


SOCIETY  AT  SFA. 

WHEN  once  the  London  season  has  come  to  an  end,  society 
feels  sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  itself  until  the  next 
notable  division  of  its  year — the  shooting  season — begins.  As  the 
invitations  to  dances  and  dinners  become  fewer  and  further  be¬ 
tween,  mammas  get  more  and  more  anxious  as  to  where  they  are 
to  bestow  themselves  and  their  fair  bevies  of  daughters  until  the 
country-house  visiting  begins.  Of  course  there  is  the  “  Cowes 
week,'’  where  yachting  and  sea-side  costumes  may  be  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage.  But  that  is  short  and  soon  over ;  and  then, 
for  those  unfortunates  who  are  not  lucky  enough  to  have  a  moor 
in  Scotland  of  their  own,  or  to  be  asked  to  share  the  delights 
of  another’s,  there  appears  a  dismal  prospect  of  several  blank 
weeks  which  fills  them  with  utter  despair.  It  then  usually  occurs 
to  them  that  their  health  is  in  a  very  precarious  state.  In  this 
depressing  conviction  the  family  doctor  confirms  and  strengthens 
them,  and  assures  them  that  the  only  hope  of  prolonging  their 
existence  lies  in  going  through  a  complete  course  of  mineral  waters. 
Such  waters  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  within  our  own  island.  In 
a  past  day  the  fashionable  world  flocked  to  Buxton,  Bath,  or  Ton- 
bridge  Wells.  But  their  virtues  are  now  ignored.  So  likewise  is 
the  fact  that  the  waters  of  almost  any  mineral  spring  in  the  world 
may  be  had  of  every  respectable  chemist,  and  imbibed  in  any  given 
quantity  at  home.  That  the  springs  to  be  sought  after  should  be  on 
foreign  soil  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  cure.  The  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  all  the  French  “eaux ’’and  German  “bads”  have 
to  be  carefully  weighed.  At  last  it  is  decided  to  try  one  that 
is  neither  French  nor  German,  but  whose  reputation  is  older  than 
any  of  them.  This  is  the  Belgian  Spa,  whose  name  has  been  so 
largely  borrowed  in  all  sorts  of  places  that  the  ignorant  imagine 
it  to  be  a  common  noun,  signifying  simply  a  well  of  foul-tasting 
waters.  Frequenters  of  the  original  Spa  sing  its  praises  loudly, 
and  exalt  it  far  above  the  heads  of  all  imitators  and  rivals.  The 
waters  are  strong  ;  the  scenery  beautiful ;  the  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tion  excellent ;  and  the  society  select.  No  fear  of  invasion  from 
the  vulgar  herd  of  compatriots  that  throng  TIomburg  or  Wies¬ 
baden.  No  risk  of  having  your  digestion  destroyed  by  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  German  cooks  or  your  nerves  unstrung  by  witnessing 
the  daily  performance  of  the  knife  trick  by  German  gluttons. 

Judging  by  the  map,  Spa  is  one  of  the  most  get-at-able  of  places. 
It  lies  very  near  the  main  line  from  Brussels  to  Cologne.  But 
there  is  a  branch  line  to  be  got  upon  before  you  quite  reach  it. 
And  the  express  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  on  its  way  that,  when 
the  cry  of  “  Pepinster,”  the  name  of  the  junction,  is  raised,  Spa- 
bound  wayfarers  have  barely  time  to  scramble  out  with  bags  and 
bundles  upon  the  platform  before  the  train  is  whirling  off  into  the 
darkness,  carrying  with  it  some  poor  victims  who  have  not  been 
sufficiently  on  the  alert,  and  who  will  have  to  pass  the  night  as 
they  best  can  at  the  next  stopping-place.  Meanwhile,  the  lucky 
traveller  who  has  reached  Spa  in  safety,  but  at  near  midnight, 
and  who,  being  a  methodical  person,  has  ordered  his  rooms  before¬ 
hand,  finds  to  his  dismay  that  all  his  luggage,  though  registered 
for  Spa,  has  been  detained  at  the  Custom-house  at  Liege,  and 
that  thither  he  must  repair  in  person  on  the  following  day  to  claim 
it,  and  have  it  examined  before  he  can  expect  to  get  a  shred  of  it. 
Having  made  araid  for  andbrought  back  in  triumphhisown  property, 
he  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  capabilities  of  tne  place,  and  to  find 
out  what  the  visitors  do  with  themselves  when  they  are  not  steep¬ 
ing  in  hot  or  imbibing  cold  water.  The  situation,  the  middle  of 
the  Ardennes,  sounds  romantic  and  picturesque  enough.  But  the 
far-famed  wood  has  been  shorn  of  its  finest  trees,  round  Spa  at 
any  rate,  and  is  now  a  forest  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
only — that  is,  a  tract  of  waste  land  here  and  there  covered  with 


scrub.  The  hills  around,  too,  though  known  as  the  Highlands  in 
Belgium,  are  about  as  Alpine  in  their  character  as  the  Seven  Hills 
of  Rome.  The  town  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  consists  almost 
entirely  of  hotels,  pensions,  and  lodging-houses,  grouped  round  the 
Trink-Halle,  .which  encloses  the  Pouhon,  the  principal  spring. 
The  main  street  is  filled  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  every  imagin¬ 
able  perfectly  useless  article  made  of  the  painted  wood  known  as 
Spa-ware.  Visitors  delight  to  deck  themselves  with  the  horribly 
natural  effigies  of  bees,  wasps,  spiders,  and  all  manner  of  noxious 
insects  of  the  said  ware  in  guise  of  ornaments,  though,  if  the  same 
creatures  were  to  come  within  a  yard  of  them  in  bodily  form,  it 
would  send  them  into  hysterics.  Besides  the  central  spring,  there 
are  four  others,  which  lie  at  intervals  half  way  up  the  low  hills 
that  enclose  the  valley.  The  Tour  des  Sources  is  the  drive  of 
the  place ;  but,  as  it  is  only  between  two  or  three  miles  round,  that 
is  soon  over.  Then  there  are  the  public  gardens.  This  dignified 
name  is  applied  to  a  rather  damp  avenue  where  a  brass  band  hoots 
for  an  hour  or  so  every  afternoon  and  evening.  To  its  strains  a 
vast  deal  of  gossip  is  retailed,  and  many  a  malicious  story  of  the 
London  season’s  triumphs  and  defeats  is  here  invented  for  the  first 
time.  From  the  Casino  the  glory  has  departed  with  the  gambling 
tables.  The  ball-room  is  opened,  and  a  band  performs  dance  music 
on  certain  evenings,  and  this  ranks  as  a  ball  among  the  catalogued 
attractions  of  the  place.  A  few  people  go  to  look  at  the  dancing, 
but  somehow  the  dancing  never  comes  off  ;  for,  as  the  company  are 
mostly  English,  who  are  too  shy  or  too  much  on  their  dignity  to 
yield  to  any  Invitation  a  lavalse,  be  it  ever  so  inspiriting,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  resolves  into  a  stiff  promenade  of  would-be  sightseers 
with  no  sight  to  see. 

The  surrounding  country  has  not  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
rides  and  drives.  An  attempt  may  be  made  to  get  up  a  little 
historical  excitement  about  the  ruins  of  Franchimont,  a  castle  in¬ 
troduced  in  Quentin  Duriocird  as  the  lair  of  the  arch-robber 
known  as  the  “  Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes,”  which  lies  a  few 
miles  off.  But  the  scenery  is  like  history — it  repeats  itself — and  by 
the  time  you  have  got  half  a  mile  out  of  Spa,  you  have  had  au 
epitome  of  the  whole  of  it.  Then  the  Belgian  custom  of  paving 
every  inch  of  the  high  roads  with  singularly  irregular  cobble¬ 
stones  makes  a  drive  one  perpetual  and  painful  penance. 

The  physical  resources  of  the  place  being  thus  speedily  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  visitor  is  fain  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  human, 
nature  by  a  careful  study  of  the  specimens  here  collected.  For 
this  purpose  the  Trink-Halle  offers  the  most  varied  set  of  subjects. 
Among  its  habitues  are  the  Englishman  who  takes  care  to  let 
every  one  know  that  he  has  taken  lodgings  at  one  of  the  outlying 
springs  to  get  away  from  people,  and  who  yet  haunts  all  day  long 
this  spot  where  people  throng  thickest,  as  if  he  were  the  ghost  of 
some  one  who  had  committed  murder  on  the  spot.  Even  among 
those  who  take  drinking  the  waters  in  a  serious  way  there  are  all 
degrees  of  proficiency,  from  the  unruly  children  who  can  only 
be  induced  to  swallow  their  dose  when  it  is  slaked  with 
“  sirops  ”  or  sweet  wines  in  quantity  sufficient  to  neutralize  any 
good  it  might  otherwise  do  them,  to  the  elderly  dowager,  the 
prize-drinker,  who  has  achieved  the  triumph  of  swallowing 
daily  a  larger  quantity  than  any  one  was  ever  known  to 
survive  before,  borne  sip  their  daily  potion  slowly  through  the 
orthodox  glass  tubes  with  which  every  drinker  arms  himself, 
making  believe  very  hard  that  they  enjoy  it  immensely.  Few 
express  their  minds  so  naively  as  an  old  French  priest,  who 
raised  his  glass  to  his  lips  with  eyes  as  sparkling  as  its  contents, 
evidently  anticipating  a  draught  akin  to  nectar,  but  set  it  down, 
exclaiming  angrily,  “  Well,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  plain  water.  My 
God,  to  think  that  I  should  have  come  so  far  only  to  taste  so  vile 
a  fluid  !  ”  and  strode  out  of  the  place,  casting  an  angry  glance  on 
every  one  within  eyeshot,  as  though  they  had  all  been  trying  to 
impose  upon  him  grossly. 

But  the  vie  intime  of  the  world  that  frequents  these  waters 
is  best  studied  here,  as  elsewhere,  at  the  table-d’hote.  This 
ceremony  takes  place  at  Spa,  as  everywhere  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  at  the  unhallowed  hour  of  five.  With  much 
grumbling  the  guests  have  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
uncivilized  practice  of  substituting  a  heavy  and  long-drawn  meal 
for  their  customary  cup  of  tea.  By  the  time  they  have  regulated 
their  appetites  to  suit  this  eccentric  hour,  they  move  off  to  some 
German  Bad,  and  have  to  go  through  a  new  course  of  train¬ 
ing  to  fit  in  with  the  full  feed  at  midday  which  the  Vaterland 
still  clings  to.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  a  glance  down 
the  long  table  is  the  scarcity  of  men.  These  indefatigable  workers 
very  soon  find  that  at  Spa  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  that  business 
of  the  most  urgent  kind  requires  their  presence  elsewhere.  So 
they  leave  the  ladies  of  their  family  to  carry  through  their  self- 
imposed  penance  alone,  and  go  oft’  with  light  hearts  to  make  the 
most  of  a  little  bachelor  freedom  while  they  may.  The  few  men  left 
are  uneasy  about  their  own  health.  Here  is  a  clergyman  with  a 
weak  throat,  who  is  afraid  some  one  may  escape  knowing  how 
learned  he  is.  _  He  therefore  hurls  an  historical  lecture  about 
Pepin  of  Heristal  and  Charles  Martel,  in  their  character  of 
local  heroes,  at  the  young  man  opposite  him.  He,  poor  over¬ 
grown  youth,  evidently  a  victim  of  too  great  a  devotion  to 
athletic  sports,  blushes,  and  looks  uneasy.  He  has  never  heard 
of  the  worthies  in  question,  but  doesn’t  like  to  say  so,  as  he 
suspects  his  assailant  of  being  an  examiner  in  disguise.  This 
learned  person,  instead  of  scattering  his  pearls  in  this  reckless  way 
before  an  unworthy  object,  might  find  a  more  congenial  spirit  close 
to  him  in  the  Frenchman  whose  stiffly- waxed  moustache  and 
pointed  imperial  bespeak  him  a  Bonapartist.  Unfortunately 
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neither  knows  the  language  of  the  other,  so  they  cannot  exchange 
volleys  of  improving  talk.  The  Frenchman's  forte  is  being  well 
informed  about  everything,  especially  English  matters.  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt  is,  he  will  tell  you,  the  acknowledged 
masterpiece  of  English  poetry.  He  ejaculates  over  and  over 
again,  “  0 !  la  chemise !  la  chemise,  c’est  adorable !  ”  lie  has 
got  rather  mixed  about  Tom  Hood  and  Theodore  Hook,  though, 
for  he  believes  that  the  author  of  these  sublime  verses  is 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Then  there  is  a  griiny- 
looking  family  who  call  themselves  English,  but  whose  features 
betray  Hebrew  descent.  They  are  great  favourites  in  the  hotel, 
for  they  give  no  trouble,  and  have  not  asked  for  a  bath  or  a  drop 
of  water  to  wash  with  since  their  arrival !  One  lady,  who  is  at¬ 
tended  by  husband  and  family,  has  achieved  a  proud  pre-eminence 
by  means  of  a  lame  leg.  She  lives  in  a  bath-chair,  and  sits  en¬ 
throned  therein  as  on  a  dais  at  the  dinner-table,  looking  down  with 
but  thinlj'-veiled  contempt  on  those  uninteresting  mortals  who 
have  no  such  interesting  incapacity  to  boast  of.  She  requires  many 
supporters  to  get  her  up  and  clown  stairs,  and  must  have  her 
foot,  if  not  her  whole  form,  carried  for  her  all  the  way.  She  lias 
been  seen,  however,  running  along  the  hotel  passages  as  nimbly  as 
those  one-footed  aborigines  whose  velocity  excited  Sir  John 
Mandeville’s  surprise,  and  servants  and  children  are  getting  restive, 
so  that  it  is  possible  they  may  refuse  to  assist  at  this  little  comedy 
much  longer.  When  that  happens  the  waters  will  get  the  credit 
of  the  cure. 

As  the  races  draw  near,  horsey  men  appear  on  the  scene.  They 
have  brought  horses  to  run,  and.  try  to  inveigle  you  out  to  the 
stables  to  look  at  their  beasts,  dwelling  proudly  on  their  exploits, 
in  hopes  of  getting  you  to  back  them.  The  race  takes  place  at  the 
“  Hippodrome,”  on  a  great  stretch  of  heath  a  couple  of  miles  oil. 
There  are  grand  stands  and  a  powerful  band,  and  many  spectators 
on  foot  and  in  carriages,  and  every  one  takes  a  holiday  and 
goes.  Every  one  tries  to  feel  very  interested,  and  to  look  as 
excited  as  possible.  But  the  show  of  horseflesh  is  not  brilliant. 
Some  of  the  races,  indeed,  are  run  by  the  sorry  hacks  that  on 
working  days  drag  the  Flies  of  the  town. 

Among  the  facts  which  redound  most  to  the  glory  of  Spa,  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  it  reckons  many  royal  personages 
among  those  who  have  been  marvellously  cured  by  its  waters. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  was  Peter  the  Great,  who  came 
there  with  health  completely  shattered  by  hard  drinking.  He  was 
ordered  strict  abstinence  from  any  beverage,  save  Spa  water.  So 
he  rode  an  ass  daily  to  one  of  the  springs  on  the  hills.  There  he 
took  the  water  in  about  the  same  proportion  to  wine  as  Falstaff’s 
bread,  always  insisting  on  several  bottles  of  wine  to  wash  down 
his  one  glass  of  water.  In  due  course  of  time  he  was  very  much 
better,  if  not  quite  restored  to  health.  This  is  the  most  notable 
of  the  many  cures  attributed  to  the  virtue  of  the  Spa  waters. 


THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS. 

INTERNATIONAL  Exhibitions  are  too  often,  from  their  size 
and  from  their  complex  nature,  mere  shows  to  the  general 
public,  and  from  their  crowded  state  but  poor  fields  of  instruction 
to  experts.  We  may,  however,  safely  say  that  these  faults  will 
not  be  found  in  the  Electrical  Exhibition  just  opened  in  Paris,  the 
things  exhibited  being  easily  arranged  in  a  very  few  classes,  and  all 
having  so  much  in  common  that  anybody  interested  in  any  one 
particular  form  will  understand  all  the  others.  The  late  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  forms  of  electrical  appliances  into  every-day  life 
will  ensure  a  healthy  and  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public  in  most  of  the  inventions  shown,  whilst  the  as¬ 
tonishing  rapidity  of  practical  electrical  inventions  within  the  last 
ten  years  will  make  the  Exhibition  valuable  to  even  the  best  in¬ 
formed  experts.  The  history  of  electrical  inventions  shows  in  the 
past  a  series  of  rapid  jumps,  followed  by  steady  development. 
Thus,  if  we  take  telegraphy ;  after  the  first  practical  telegraph 
of  Cook  and  Wheatstone,  we  have  a  long  period  of  years  in 
which  mechanical  ingenuity,  aided  by  the  small  fresh  departure 
of  Morse,  gradually  developed  and  improved  the  existing  system 
without  introducing  any  new  principle,  as  will  be  beautifully 
shown  at  Paris  by  the  collection  of  old  instruments  exhibited  by 
the  English  Post-office  department.  The  next  jump  occurred 
when  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid,  and  the  older  forms  of 
instruments  were  found  wanting.  This  led  to  the  modern  system 
of  working  on  cables  by  the  charging  and  discharging  of  con¬ 
densers  ;  thus  using  the  very  principle  which  produced  the  retarda¬ 
tion  of  the  signals  under  the  old  system  of  continuous  currents  as 
the  means  whereby  the  signals  were  to  be  transmitted.  This 
principle  has  found  its  highest  development  in  Sir  William 
Thomson’s  beautiful  instrument— the  syphon  recorder — which,  by 
the  way,  we  fear  will  not  be  exhibited  at  Paris.  We  then  come  to 
the  remarkable  discovery  of  duplex  telegraphy,  by  which  messages 
can  be  transmitted  from  both  ends  of  a  wire  simultaneously.  This 
invention  was  shortly  followed  by  the  quadruplex  telegraph,  and 
by  the  extension  of  the  duplex  system  to  the  methods  used  for 
working  long  submarine  cables.  We  now  come  to  Graham  Bells 
articulating  telephone.  Although  this  wonderful  instrument  was  only 
made  known  to  the  public  late  in  the  year  1 876,  there  are  already  in¬ 
numerable  modifications  of  it,  and  those  which  are  in  actual  every¬ 
day  use  show  how  much  mechanical  skill,  aided  by  sound  scientific 
knowledge,  may  do  iu  perfecting  an  invention.  The  modern  forms  of 
“  receiver  ”  differ  only  in  form  and  dimensions  of  details  from  the 


original  instrument,  with  the  practical  difference  that  whilst  the 
old  form  whispered,  the  modern  forms  speak.  In  helping  on  the 
development  of  telephony  a  large  part  has  been  played  by  the  micro¬ 
phone  of  Professor  Hughes  and  the  carbon  transmitter  of  Mr. 
Edison.  It  is  this  last  phase  of  telegraphic  invention  which 
shows  the  astonishing  speed  at  which  applied  science  is  now 
advancing.  Ten  years  ago  the  idea  of  transmitting  articu¬ 
late  speech  was  not  formed  except  as  a  vague  prophecy  by 
some  speculative  dreamers;  and  now,  thanks  to  scientific  re¬ 
search,  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  commercial  enterprise,  the 
telephone  has  become  a  necessity  of  business  life  in  England, 
and  in  America  is  largely  used  for  the  everyday  business  of  private 
households.  The  other  great  practical  and  revolutionary  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  is  the  electric  light  in  its  different  forms. 
This,  again,  remained  quietly  in  the  laboratory  as  a  scientific 
curiosity  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  electric  arc  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,  but  now  is  extensively  used  for  practical 
purposes  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Swan,  Lane  Fox,  and  others 
in  the  field  of  “  incandescent  ”  lighting,  we  already  see  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  soon  being  able  to  light  our  houses  brightly  by 
night  without  our  health  being  injured  and  our  books  and.  pictures 
destroyed. 

The  storage  of  energy  by  electrical  and  chemical  means  has 
secured  a  new  impulse  from  the  invention  of  M.  Faure,  and  the 
practical  applications  of  the  apparatus  will  be  well  shown  in  the 
Exhibition ;  whilst  the  modern  idea  of  the  transmission  of  energy 
by  electricity  will  be  illustrated  by  the  electric  tramway  of  the 
Messrs.  Siemens,  and  by  many  other  exhibits.  The  application 
of  electricity  to  practical  medicine  and  surgery  has  always  been 
a  specialty  of  French  inventors,  and  there  will  be  a  good  dis¬ 
play  of  galvanic  ecraseurs — lamps  for  illuminating  the  cavities 
of  the  living  body,  and  other  apparatus  of  the  operating  theatre. 
In  this  Exhibition  also  we  shall  at  last  have  an  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  side  by  side  the  countless  forms  of  telephone  and  electric 
light  which  hitherto  have  only  been  seen  at  intervals  and  apart, 
so  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  form  any  accurate  judgment  of  their 
relative  merits. 

We  may  be  forgiven  if  as  a  nation  we  take  a  somewhat  egotis¬ 
tical  interest  in  the  subject  of  electricity  and  its  application. 
Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  electricity  as  a  science 
owes  more  to  England  than  to  any  other  nation,  we  cannot  help 
stretching  a  point  or  two  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  highest  place 
in  its  practical  application.  Cook  and  Wheatstone  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  Englishmen,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  is  a  Scotchman. 
Mr.  Graham  Bell,  though  a  naturalized  American,  is  a  Scotchman 
by  parentage,  and  we  claim  him.  Professor  Hughes,  though 
an  American,  is  domiciled  iu  England,  and  despising  logic 
we  claim  him  also  ;  and,  without  wishing  to  disparage  Mr. 
Edison’s  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Swan,  who  is  an 
Englishman,  is  the  originator  of  practical  lighting  by  incan¬ 
descence.  We  may  naturally,  therefore,  be  anxious  to  know  how 
the  English  nation  is  represented  at  Paris.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  Great  Britain  is  fully  and  well  represented ;  but,  when  we 
come  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the 
French  Government  and  the  English  exhibitors,  we  have  a  feeling 
of  shame  as  a  nation  and  pride  in  our  countrymen.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  Circumlocution  Office,  full  in  official  blindness  to  the 
importance  of  science,  even  in  its  applied  form,  and  even  in  dis¬ 
courtesy — unintentional,  no  doubt,  but  still  discourtesy.  About 
the  end  of  December  the  French  Government  announced  that  the 
Exhibition  was  to  be  held,  and  invited  the  English  Government 
to  appoint  a  Commissioner  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
English  exhibitors  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  March 
that  the  French  authorities  received  an  answer — a  refusal  to 
appoint  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  economy.  This  refusal 
was  communicated  by  the  French  Government  to  “  The  Society 
of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians,’’  with  a  request  that 
they  would  interest  themselves  iu  the  matter.  But  little  time  was 
left,  as  the  last  day  for  application  for  space  was  March  31st. 
The  Society  at  once  formed  a  committee  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  English  Commissioners ;  and,  though  the  Society  is  by  no  means 
wealthy,  they  sent  out  circulars,  and  succeeded  in  setting  things 
going.  Some  time  later  the  Society  of  Arts  suggested  to 
the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians  that 
perhaps  under  pressure  from  the  two  bodies  the  Government 
might  be  induced,  to  appoint  unpaid  Commissioners.  Of  course 
there  was  great  delay,  but  finally  the  two  Commissioners  suggested 
by  the  Societies  were  appointed,  together  with  two  other  gentle¬ 
men,  so  that  England  might  be  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
nations  taking  part  in  the  Exhibition.  Our  representatives,  then, 
are  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Sir  Charles  Bright,  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  E.  Hughes,  and  Colonel  Webber,  R.E.,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  dillicult  to  find  men  better  suited  for  the  purpose. 
They  have  taken  up  the  work  already  done  by  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers  and  of  Electricians,  and  carried  it  forward 
with  the  utmost  zeal  and  activity,  and  the  result  is,  as  we  have 
before  said,  that  England  will  be  thoroughly  well  represented  at 
the  Exhibition  ;  but  it  is  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  this  result  is 
mainly  due  to  the  action  of  private  bodies  instead  of  State  influ¬ 
ence,  and  that  such  official  recognition  as  our  English  electricians 
have  obtained  is  grudgingly  and  tardily  given,  and  only  on  the 
condition  that  men  shall  be  found  to  do  the  work  entirely  at  their 
own  expense,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  Government  department  is 
one  of  the  principal  English  exhibitors.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  postponement  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  from  the  2nd  to 
the  nth  of  August  has  not  been  caused  by  the  unaccountable 
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delay  of  the  English  authorities  in  answering  the  circular  from  the 
French  Government. 

As  to  purely  scientific  matters  there  has  been  progress,  though 
not  so  great  as  in  practical  work ;  but  the  latest  instruments  of 
research  will  be  shown,  and  the  latest  advances  into  the  dark 
region  of  electrical  theory  will  be  expounded  and  discussed,  at  the 
Electrical  Congress  which  is  to  meet  in  Paris  about  September  16. 
The  advances  in  electrical  science,  though  they  may  appear  small 
to  the  general  public,  are  really  of  great  importance,  and  are  only 
waiting  for  some  electrical  Darwin  to  be  combined  into  some  broad 
generalization,  which  will  put  the  subject  on  a  level  with  other 
branches  of  physical  study. 

A  great  lesson  is  also  to  be  learned  by  the  unscientific,  which 
will  be  forced  upon  them,  we  hope,  by  what  is  to  be  seen  at  Paris, 
and  that  is,  that  scientific  investigation,  however  abstract,  is  con¬ 
stantly  making  as  a  by-product  inventions  of  commercial  and 
social  value.  Thus  Mr.  Graham  Bell  and  his  father  studied  how 
to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  and  Helmholtz  constructed 
a  physical  and  physiological  theory  of  music,  and  the  direct  result 
is  the  telephone.  The  result  of  the  telephone  is  the  microphone, 
and  from  the  two  we  get  the  induction  balance  •,  so  that  the  game 
of  causes  and  consequences  stands  thus— cause,  investigations  as  to 
how  we  speak  and  how  we  write  and  enjoy  music  ;  result,  that 
we  find  the  exact  position  of  a  bullet  in  a  living  man  without 
operation. 


SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  ART. 

SPAIN,  which  is  still  in  literature  only  an  echo  of  France,  has 
begun  of  late  years  to  take  a  place  of  her  own  in  painting 
once  more,  and  there  are  signs  that  her  place  will  be  honourable 
enough  not  to  be  unworthy  of  her  great  artistic  traditions.  There 
were,  indeed,  features  of  the  work  of  Fortuny,  the  first  of  her  modern 
masters  who  gained  a  European  reputation,  which  were  not  wholly 
of  good  augury  for  his  followers,  who  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  were  sure  to  be  more  or  less  his  imitators.  The  brilliancy — 
the  mere  bravura — of  his  pictures  was  eminently  likely  to  be  of 
evil  example  to  young  men,  who  would  naturally  forget  that 
Fortuny  had  first  laid  a  foundation  in  a  solid  knowledge  of 
drawing,  and  could  control  his  brilliant  palette  by  an  equally  solid 
knowledge  of  colour.  And,  accordingly,  we  see  that  he  has 
formed  a  school  which  promises  to  tire  the  world  very  effectually 
of  canvases  covered  with  glittering  colour  and  lay  figures.  But 
Fortuny  was  counterbalanced  by  rivals  who,  with  less  origi¬ 
nality  of  genius,  were  fairly  his  equals  in  mechanical  skill  and 
soberer  in  colour.  And  there  seems  no  want  of  men  in  the 
rising  generation  of  painters  who  have  resolved  to  follow  the 
better  of  the  two  examples  given  them.  Domiugo,  who  is 
much  more  than  a  mere  follower  of  Fortuny's,  has  found  dis¬ 
ciples  too.  The  Spanish  painters  of  to-day  are  not  all  intent 
upon  seeing  how  well  they  can  succeed  in  making  a  canvas 
glitter  all  over  without  being  crude — a  feat  in  which  the  great 
majority  of  men  are  bound  to  fail.  The  danger  for  the  Spanish 
schools  would  still  seem,  however,  to  be  that  they  should  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  attacking  only  mechanical  difficulties.  When 
they  do  not  struggle  with  the  effect  of  glaring  sunlight  on  white¬ 
washed  walls  and  brilliant  colours,  they  are  too  often  satisfied  to 
paint  elaborate  studies  of  little  else  than  dress.  The  effort  to 
obtain  mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  art  is  no  doubt  respectable, 
and  what  is  more  it  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  excellence; 
but,  if  Spain  is  ever  to  repay  France  fully  for  the  artistic  debt  she 
owes  her,  her  painters  must  aim  at  something  higher  than  that. 

London  has  at  present  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  collection  of 
works  by  a  young  artist  who  promises  to  be  the  master  of  a  new 
school,  which  shall  employ  its  mastery  of  technical  resources 
in  painting  subjects  which  have  some  inspiration  from  ideas 
and  the  genuine  file  of  the  Spanish  people.  These  pictures, 
now  on  view  at  Mr.  Colnaghi's  Gallery  in  the  Haymarket, 
are  the  works  of  a  young  Valencian,  Jose  Benlliure,  whose 
manner  proves  him  to  be  a  pupil  of  Domingo’s.  Some  of 
his  works,  though  admirable  in  technique,  are  little  more  than 
essays  in  the  manner  of  his  master.  Such  are  his  little  can¬ 
vases  “The  Guitar  Player”  and  “In  Waiting.”  The  former 
represents  an  elderly  man,  in  an  Andalusian  dress,  seated  on  a 
table  in  the  traditional  attitude,  and  playing  on  the  traditional 
guitar.  The  latter  is  a  soldier  in  a  seventeenth-century  costume. 
They  are  both  very  distinctly  in  the  manner  of  Domingo,  fully 
equal  to  the  pictures  of  that  artist  in  technical  skill,  but  still  only 
the  works  of  a  clever  and  loyal  pupil.  Others  of  Senor  Benlliure  s 
works  show  almost  equally  the  influence  of  Fortuny.  They  are 
devoted  to  what  have  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  many  Spanish 
painters  for  years  past.  We  have  a  study  of  the  doors  of  the 
Bull  Ring,  and  the  fighters  in  their  picturesque  dress,  peasants 
grouped  in  the  sunlight  at  the  doors  of  wayside  inns,  beggars 
wandering  in  the  glaring  streets,  and  majos  with  their  majas.  All 
these  pictures  are  abundantly  clever,  but  there  is  none  of  them 
which  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  original.  They  are  the  successful 
attempts  of  a  beginner  to  reproduce  the  manner  of  a  master.  In 
some  Senoy  Benlliure  has  not  been  able  to  escape  that  splashiness 
of  touch  and  crudity  of  colour  which  are  the  besetting  sins  of 
Fortuny’s  school.  In  the  small  canvas  marked  150,  and  called 
“  Les  Musicians  Ambulants  ”  (why  should  Senor  Benlliure  not  be 
allowed  to  name  his  pictures  in  his  own  tongue?),  the  glaring 
white  wall  in  the  background  makes  the  picture  crude. 


In  his  “  Place  San  Marc  ”  the  workmanship  is  a  little 
splashy’,  with  a  flight  of  pigeons  just  alighting  on  the  ground  in 
the  middle  so  blurred  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
they  are  meant  for.  In  this  and  in  one  or  two  others  the  painter 
has  not  been  successful  (perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  be  so  fully) 
in  giving  the  penetrating  effect  of  the  southern  sun  in  the  clear, 
transparent,  southern  air.  But  all  of  them,  as  we  have  already 
said,  are  abundantly  clever,  with  an  overflow  of  fife  in  their  figures, 
and  a  striking  truth  in  the  faces  and  attitudes.  Particularly 
excellent  are  the  minute  figures  in  the  “  Procession  Religieuse, r 
and  in  the  picture  of  a  Spanish  mule-fair,  with  a  shouting  gipsy 
showing  off  the  paces  of  his  beast. 

It  is  not  any  of  these  works  which,  in  our  opinion,  gives  its  true 
value  to  this  collection  of  Senor  Benlliure’s  pictures — not  even  his 
“  Forge,”  a  carefully-finished  study,  in  the  manner  of  Meissonier, 
of  workmen  and  a  soldier  in  seventeenth-century  dress.  We  have  no 
wish  to  underrate  the  technical  skill  in  this  work,  but  we  have  to 
confess  that  it  is  employed  to  say  nothing.  But  there  are  two  of 
the  pictures  which  show  a  genuine  original  power,  and  prove 
that,  having  acquired  a  mastery  over  his  tools,  he  means  to 
employ  it  on  works  at  once  national  and  marked  by  a  strong 
individuality.  These  are  “  L’Education  du  Peuple,”  and  the 
“  Danse  Macabre.”  We  have  said  that  this  artist  promises  to  devote 
himself  to  the  genuine  fife  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  his  “Education 
du  Peuple”  is  the  best  proof  of  it.  Hitherto  modern  Spanish 
painters,  and  foreign  artists  who  have  chosen  Spanish  subjects,  have- 
been  too  fond  of  looking  on  the  people  as  one  great  opera  chorus. 
Theyr  select  wffiat  lends  itself  to  effective  theatrical  grouping,  and  the 
human  beings  of  the  tableau  are  allowed  to  be  quite  subordinate 
to  the  dresses.  All  Spain  is  not  composed  of  bull-fighters  and 
majos.  Picturesque  beggars  and  muleteers  (particularly  beggars) 
are  great  features  of  Spanish  country  life  ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be 
painted,  we  prefer  it  should  be  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  effect  they  make  in  the  sunlight.  In  “  L’Education  du 
Peuple”  it  is  the  people  themselves  that  Senor  Benlliure  paints.. 
The  picture  represents  a  group  of  Valencian  peasants  sitting 
round  a  table,  and  intently  listening  to  a  priest,  who  is  reading 
with  oratorical  gesture  from  an  imposing  folio.  Every  head  is 
admirably  true  to  fife.  The  condescending  priest,  who  is 
rightly  as  much  a  peasant  as  the  men  round  him,  is  well 
supported  by  the  placid  well-to-do  farmer  on  his  right,  and  the- 
powerful  labourer,  who  is  listening  with  all  his  might  to  what  he 
wholly  fails  to  understand,  on  his  left.  They  are  the  very  men 
who  till  the  soil,  not  lay  figures  dressed  for  theatrical  effect.  The 
drawing  is  admirably  firm,  and  the  colour  at  once  rich  and  sober. 
The  “  Danse  Macabre  ”  is  a  wholly  different  thing.  The  subject  is 
purely  fantastical ;  but  the  morbid  fantasy  which  loves  to  dwell 
on  the  ideas  of  death  and  the  grave  is  peculiarly  Spanish,  and  the 
result  of  a  long  course  of  very  thorough  clerical  instruction. 
Senor  Benlliure  has  thrown  himself  with  all  the  delight  of  a  me¬ 
diaeval  painter  into  the  conceiving  and  painting  of  the  grotesque 
fiend  who  forms  the  central  figure  of  his  picture  and  the  dead  of 
mauy  generations  who  dance  to  his  wild  playing.  His  technical  skill 
is  seen  at  its  very  best,  as  if  he  had  been  strengthened  by  working 
at  an  idea  which  had  fascinated  him.  It  is  not  an  idea  which  we 
should  recommend  any  artist  to  dwell  on  much — extravagance  lies 
that  way — but  it  was  legitimate  to  put  it  on  canvas  once,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  painted  as  it  is  by  Senor  Benlliure. 

We  do  not  feel  very  sure  that  the  sketch  of  Millet’s  life,  written 
by  Mr..  Henley  for  a  selection  of  that  painter's  “  Etchings  and 
Woodcuts,”  published  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  is  calculated  to 
encourage  young  artists  preparing  to  break  with  a  popular  and 
paying  tradition  ;  but  they  may  certainly  read  it  with  profit.  It 
is  a  noble  example,  and  suggests  the  comforting  thought  that  other 
men  will  benefit  by  the  neglect  from  which  he  suffered.  The  sad 
story  of  Millet's  fife  is  told  by  Mr.  Henley  both  well  and  briefly. 
Within  a  narrow  compass  he  gives  all  that  is  really  essential  to  be- 
known  about  the  artist’s  family  and  surroundings.  His  sketch  of. 
Millet's  fife  is  marked  by  the  good  taste  which  is  lamentably  absent 
from  a  recent  more  pretentious  work  on  the  same  subject.  He 
does  not  dwell  with  effusive  complacency  on  the  grinding  poverty 
which  weighed  on  the  painter  all  through  his  career.  It  is 
enough  to  tell  us  that  once  Millet  and  his  wife  “  did  not  do  so  much 
as  break  bread  for  forty-eight  hours.”  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Ilenley  does  his  hero  sufficient  honour  in  accepting 
the  story  that  he  gave  up  painting  the  nude  on  account  of  a  chance 
conversation  that  he  overheard.  We  gather  from  Mr.  Henley’s 
own  picture  of  him  that  Millet  was  too  strong  a  man  to  have  been, 
influenced  by  so  slight  a  thing  as  that.  What  he  says  about  the 
study  of  Rembrandt — “jepensais  qtt'il  fallait  faire  des  stations 
avant  d’entrer  dans  la  genie  de  cet  homme  ” — shows  the  spirit  in 
which  he  approached  the  work  he  really  loved.  Millet  gave  up 
painting  the  nude  because  he  felt  a  stronger  call  to  other 
work,  though  he  afterwards  attributed  to  accident  a  resolution 
which  was  really  the  result  of  his  own  character.  He  did. 
not  allow  foolish  rumours  that  he  was  fit  for  only  one  kind, 
of  work  to  influence  him  in  other  studies.  The  facsimiles  of 
his  etchings,  published  in  this  volume,  show  sufficiently  clearly 
why  his  work  was  so  long  in  becoming  popular.  It  is  too. 
faithful  to  the  more  paiul'ul  truths  of  country  fife.  Ilis. 
figures  are  those  of  men  and  women  bowed  down  by  overwork 
and  monotony.  “  Del  vers  ”  look  like  convicts,  and  the  “Shep¬ 
herdess  ”  is  painfully  sad.  His  country  figures  are  in  striking 
harmony  with  the  descriptions  of  French  provincial  fife  left  by 
Balzac  and  Flaubert,  but  they  are  not  more  pleasant,  and  Millets 
public  wanted  their  art  to  be  more  pleasant  than  truth,  not  less  so* 
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For  the  sadness  of  his  own  life,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  the 
hard  realities  of  his  peasant  training,  had  obviously  given  Millet 
an  unconscious  tendency  to  dwell  on  what  was  gloomy.  When 
he  chose  to  emulate  Michelangelo,  and  “  avec  une  seule  figure 
de  personnifier  le  bien  et  le  mal  de  l’humanitd,”  he  was  thinking 
rather  of  the  evil  than  of  the  good.  This  Mr.  Henley  sees  and 
acknowledges,  but  we  doubt  whether  he  gives  it  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  in  his  estimate  of  the  truth  of  Millet’s  work. 


THE  BILLINGSGATE  QUESTION. 

THE  Report  of  the  Special  Fish  Supply  Committee  of  the 
Common  Council  appears  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  sensible 
and  practical  document.  It  may  not  please  the  agitators  who  in¬ 
duced  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  try  and  steal  a  march 
on  the  Corporation,  and  it  may  possibly  make  the  Home  Secretary 
repent  the  rather  ostentatious  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
that  project.  It  is  good,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  zealous  and  reform¬ 
ing  Home  Secretary,  but  measure  should  be  observed,  even  by  him 
who  is  anxious  to  have  his  name  written  as  that  of  a  Great  yEdile 
on  stupendous  aqueducts  and  markets  covering  many  a  rood. 
However,  the  very  sensible  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  has 
poured  cold  water  on  the  enterprise  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
present,  and  the  supplementing  of  the  Loudon  ratepayers’  little 
account  by  a  “fish  market  construction  and  maintenance”  item  is 
still  a  thing  of  the  future.  Meanwhile,  there  is  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  no  trace  of  the  atrocious  vices  and  incapacities 
which  persons  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Firth  pretend  to  find  in  the 
Corporation.  The  Committee  proceeded  to  business  in  a  work¬ 
manlike  way,  and  accumulated  plenty  of  evidence.  They  have 
been  fouud  fault  with  because  they  did  not  examine  a  larger 
number  of  retail  fishmongers.  The  simple  explanation  of  this 
is  that  the  retail  fishmongers  did  not  comply  with  the  general 
invitation  to  be  present,  and  that  the  Committee,  having  no  legal 
powers,  could  not  compel  them  to  come  if  they  did  not  choose. 
To  begin  with,  a  retail  fishmonger,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a 
retail  shopkeeper  of  any  kind,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  free  to  leave 
his  shop  at  the  ordinary  business  hours.  In  the  second  place, 
retail  fishmongers  are  notoriously  in  a  kind  of  bondage,  half 
voluntary,  half  involuntary,  to  the  magnates  of  Billingsgate.  The 
attachment  of  the  retailer  to  his  wholesale  purveyor  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  features  of  trade,  and  one  of  the  best  proofs 
of  the  power  of  habit.  Moreover,  the  salesmen  have,  as  the  matter 
stands,  very  much  the  whip-hand  of  their  customers,  and  can 
effectually  boycott  them  if  they  please.  Except  retail  fishmongers, 
however — who,  after  all,  could  have  given  little  evidence  of  real  value 
— almost  every  class  of  persons  having  to  do  with  fish  catching,  fish 
carriage,  and  fish  distribution  appeared  in  fair  numbers.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  evidence 
given,  have  been  discussed  on  a  former  occasion.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  at  present  the  point  of  importance.  These  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  put  briefly.  The  actual  supply  of  fish  is  prejudicially 
affected  by  the  destruction  of  unsizeable  and  immature  fish,  and 
by  the  spoiling  of  some  of  the  grounds.  Railway  rates  are  too 
high.  Billingsgate  is  diilicult  of  approach,  and  not  large  enough, 
even  if  it  were  fairly  accessible.  The  fish  market  of  the  future 
should  be  one  and  indivisible,  should  be  large,  should  be  at  the  water¬ 
side.  Of  three  sites  suggested,  the  Committee  disapprove  of  St. 
Katherine’s  Docks,  and  approve  either  of  the  present  site  with  the 
Custom  House  thrown  in,  or  of  one  at  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The 
market  should  be  both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  should  be  open 
at  all  hours,  an  official  salesman  being  appointed.  There  is  also  a 
partly  inconsistent  suggestion  of  sites  for  an  inland  market  for 
railway-borne  fish  in  case  it  is  thought  necessary. 

All  these  conclusions,  except  the  last,  seem  good.  A  rival 
market  to  Billingsgate  would,  in  all  probability,  share  the  fate  of 
Columbia  ;  a  supplementary  one  would  defeat  its  own  object.  The 
retailer  has  not  time  to  drive  about  London  from  one  market  to 
another.  But  all  the  other  conclusions  of  the  Committee  appear 
sound.  In  discussing  the  destruction  of  unsizeable  fish  and  the 
misuse  of  the  fishing  grounds,  they  may  indeed  be  said  to  be 
travelling  a  little  beyond  their  special  field;  but  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  deserved  their  attention.  Hitherto, 
except  in  the  case  of  shellfish,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  a  legal 
limit  of  size ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  intention  of  the  law  as  re¬ 
gards  shellfish  is  too  often  defeated  by  the  unsizeable  specimens 
being  left  on  the  beach  to  die  and  rot,  instead  of  being  returned  to 
the  sea.  In  the  case  of  fish  proper,  and  specially  of  soles,  the 
waste  arising  from  the  catching  of  mere  infants  is  enormous.  But 
the  proposal  as  to  the  market  itself  is  what  most  people  will  look 
to.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of  the  mechanical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  make  fish  dearer  in  London,  despite  the  unrivalled 
facilities  for  transport  by  land  and  sea,  than  it  is  in  any  large  town 
in  the  kingdom,  could  be  surmounted  by  the  throwing  of  the 
Custom  House  into  Billingsgate,  and  by  an  improvement  which  would 
then  be  much  easier  than  at  present  of  the  approaches.  The  sug¬ 
gestion,  made  unofficially,  that  the  premises  under  Cannon  Street 
Station  should  be  used  as  a  kind  of  entrepot  for  transferring  railway- 
borne  fish  to  Billingsgate  would,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  be  an 
immense  relief  to  the  streets  surrounding  the  market  itself..  On 
the  other  hand,  the  alternative  site  at  Blackfriars  has  railway 
communication  close  at  hand.  The  Government,  as  represented 
by  the  present  Home  Secretary,  has  not  shown  itself  too  favour¬ 
able  to  any  plans  for  retaining  Billingsgate,  and  the  chance  of 


securing  the  Custom  House  may  therefore  seem  to  be  remote.  But 
either  the  present  market,  so  enlarged  and  approached,  or  the  new 
one  at  Blackfriars,  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  re¬ 
gards  space  very  fairly.  St.  Katherine’s  Dock  is  doubtless  too  far, 
and  is  by  no  means  very  easy  of  access  on  the  land  side.  More  im¬ 
portant  still  are  the  suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  the 
market.  The  retail  selliug  of  fish  on  the  great  scale  side  by 
.side  with  the  wholesale  trade  would,  of  itself,  tend  to  keep 
down  prices,  by  making  the  senders  more  independent  of  the  sales¬ 
man-consignee.  The  appointment  of  a  competent  official  salesman 
would  make  all  the  ugly  malpractices  which  have  been  hinted  at — 
such  as  the  marking  of  false  prices  and  the  boycotting  of  salesmen 
who  will  not  agree  to  deceive,  if  not  to  defraud,  their  corre¬ 
spondents — impossible  ;  and  the  extension  of  time  would  relieve 
the  present  pressure  almost  as  much  as  the  extension  of  space 
and  the  opening  up  of  new  approaches.  It  is  not  obviously  to 
the  interest  of  any  one  but  a  ring  that  sales  should  be  huddled 
over  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  morning,  and  that  it  should  be 
impossible  for  the  retailer  to  buy  it  at  any  other  time.  Most  of 
the  provisions  recommended  are,  we  believe,  already  in  force  iu 
the  Dead  Meat  Market  at  Smitbtield,  the  excellence  of  which  as  a 
distributing  centre  is  universally  recognized. 

The  question  is  really,  as  has  been  before  pointed  out,  one  of 
much  more  than  merely  tedile  or  administrative  importance. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  fish  ought  to  be  the  cheapest  kind  of 
food,  and  that  it  is  in  London  certainly,  if  not  in  all  large  towns, 
one  of  the  dearest,  perhaps  the  dearest.  The  improvement  in  the 
machinery  of  distribution  ought  to  be,  and  probably  would  be, 
only  preliminary  to  a  still  greater  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
nature  of  the  supply.  This  makes  the  matter  one  of  importance 
not  merely  to  London,  but  to  the  whole  country.  Despite  the 
overfishing  complained  of,  it  is  certain  that  the  seas  are  not  made  to 
yield  anything  like  what  they  would  yield  if  a  free  and  easy  sale 
encouraged  fishermen  to  catch  and  railways  to  carry  cheaply. 
If  the  sea  is  worked  insufficiently  as  a  source  of  supply,  the 
rivers  and  ponds  are  not  worked  at  all,  and  fish  culture  generally 
is  strangely  neglected.  Every  one  has  heard,  if  every  one  has  not 
seen,  the  great  breeding  establishments  at  Arcachon,  and  all  round 
the  French  coasts  there  are  similar  things  on  a  smaller  scale, 
while  in  the  interior  reservoirs  as  well  as  natural  ponds  are 
carefully  utilized.  In  England,  except  by  little  boys  with 
crooked  pins  and  by  poaching  scoundrels  with  dynamite,  the 
majority  of  such  pieces  of  water  are  for  the  most  part  not 
used  at  all,  or  used  for  mere  sport  and  not  for  food  production. 
Now  that  landowners  are  at  their  wit's  end  to  know  what  to 


do  with  their  land,  it  is  at  least  worth  consideration  whether  it 
might  not  be  worth  while  to  try  if  some  of  it  would  not  do 
as  well  under  water.  Fish  farming  is,  after  all,  not  much  less 
promising  or  more  startling  than  rabbit  farming,  not  to  mention 
that  there  are  competent  authorities  who  hold  that  draining  has 
been  overdone,  and  that  the  formation  of  properly  regulated 
meres  and  ponds  in  suitable  parts  of  the  country  is  the  best 
way  of  preventing  both  drought  and  floods.  Some  of  these 
dariDg  persons  even  go  so  far  as  to  calculate  that,  acreage 
for  acreage,  water  is  as  fertile  in  the  way  of  food  production  a3 
land  and  far  less  expensive  to  cultivate.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  fanciful,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  as  it  is 
much  more  might  be  made  out  of  inland  waters  than  is  made. 
Not  many  months  ago  a  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  papers 
telling  how  many  hundredweight  of  fish  had  been  dragged  from  a 
small  pond  at  Kew  Gardens,  where  no  pains  whatever  had  been 
taken  to  breed  them.  These,  indeed,  were  not  wasted,  for  they 
were  given  to  an  Angling  Association  on  the  Thames  to  stock  its 
fishing-ground  with.  But  in  most  ponds  the  fish  are  simply  left 
alone  to  keep  themselves  down  by  eating  each  other,  which,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  do  with  great  resolution  and  success.  Again, 
any  one  who  looks  at  the  news  from  fishing  ports  will  constantly 
see  that  large  quantities  of  the  coarser  fish,  and  not  unfrequently 
large  quantities  of  the  finer,  are  said  to  be  a  drug  in  the  market — 
no  sale  for  them.  There  is  no  sale,  partly  because  the  fish-dis¬ 
tributing  machinery  of  the  great  towns,  and  of  London  most  of  all, 
is  utterly  inadequate,  and  secondly  because  this  very  inadequacy  has 
lessened  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  In  the  poorer 
quarters  of  London,  as  the  sense  of  smell  informs  everybody, 
there  is,  indeed,  an  immense  demand  for  fried  fish.  But,  excellent  as 
fried  fish  undoubtedly  is,  the  mode  of  cooking  it  is  not  adapted  to 
every  kind  or  even  to  very  many  kinds,  and  therefore  causes  an 
undue  run  on  the  flat  variety.  Cookery  ought  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  police  and  municipal  arrangements,  and,  after  or  before  per¬ 
suading  the  hardened  salesman  to  give  us  fishes  of  many  sorts, 
to  teach  our  domestics  how  to  cook  them.  There  is  no  need  to 
exhort  the  whole  nation  to  become  ichthyophagous.  But  worse 
crazes  than  the  propagation  of  ichthyophagy  might  be  found  for 
an  idle  man  to  devote  himself  to. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  something  ironical  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  agitation  for  the  promotion  of  fish-eating.  The 
difficulty,  in  London  at  least,  is  not  so  much  to  get  people  to  eat 
fish  as  to  get  fish  to  eat.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  Ot 
an  England  without  soles,  yet  pessimists  tell  us  that  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching  that  state.  Not  only  are  the  flattest,  the  most  un¬ 
pronounced  in  flavour,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  most  perpetually 
eatable  of  fishes,  not  “  all  four  feet,”  as,  according  to  Thomas 
Ingoldsby’s  excruciating  pun,  they  once  were,  but  they  seem  to  be 
approaching  a  uniform  dimension  of  four  inches.  This  is  perhaps 
not  due  to  Billingsgate,  but  the  comparative  absence  of  substitutes 
and  the  dearness  of  them  when  discoverable  certainly  is.  It  is 
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•whispered  that  the  raising  of  rents,  that  is  to  say  prices,  at  certain 
establishments  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  has  determined  some  of  their  frequenters  to  bring  in  a 
Fish  Bill  next  Session  to  provide  that  for  fifteen  years  the  price  of 
fish  dinners  shall  not  he  raised,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
it  shall  be  judicially  fixed  by  a  competent  tribunal.  The  famous 
suburb,  however,  is  still  in  Saturn  and  Jupiter — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
still  regulated  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  political  economy,  and 
if  the  Corporation  succeed  in  acting  on  the  recommendations  of 
their  Committee,  there  may  he  no  need  of  such  violent  measures 
after  all. 


THE  GOLD  WITHDRAWALS. 

THE  Italian  preparations  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
have  already  had  an  effect  upon  the  money  market,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  some  are  likely,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  cause 
disturbance.  We  think,  however,  the  apprehensions  on  this  head 
are  exaggerated.  To  carry  out  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
the  Italian  Government  has  been  authorized  to  raise  a  public  loan, 
sixteen  millions  sterling  of  which  are  to  he  in  gold.  A  part  of  the 
loan,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  was  brought  out  a  little  while  ago 
here  in  London,  the  contractors  undertaking  to  find  the  sixteen 
millions  which  the  Italian  Government  requires.  At  the  time  the 
London  money  market  was  exceptionally  easy.  The  setting  in  of 
the  holidays  had  brought  speculation  to  a  standstill,  and  the  value 
of  money — to  make  use  of  bankers’  phrase — had  suddenly  declined 
very  considerably ;  or,  to  express  the  matter  more  correctly,  the 
interest  paid  in  the  short  loan  market  for  the  use  of  capital  had 
fallen  greatly.  The  contractors  judged  properly  that  then  was 
the  time  for  them  to  begin  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
metal  which  they  had  engaged  to  find.  As  the  value  of  loanable 
capital  was  so  very  low,  it  was  evident  that  the  amount  of  loan¬ 
able  capital  in  the  market  was  too  great,  and,  consequently,  that 
the  market  could  well  hear  the  abstraction  of  a  part.  Accordingly, 
they  began  in  the  dead  season,  while  business  was,  as  it  were, 
suspended  by  holiday-making,  to  buy  up  in  the  open  market  and 
to  withdraw  from  the  Bank  of  England  parcels  of  gold.  They  did 
not,  however,  confine  their  operations  to  this  country.  Thesyndicate 
that  contracted  for  the  loan  is  an  international  syndicate,  and 
it  has  been  careful  to  extend  its  operations  wherever  gold  is 
to  be  had  most  cheaply.  A  moment’s  consideration  will  show 
that  it  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  contractors  as  to  that  of 
anybody  else  to  avoid  making  money  dear.  By  doing  so  they 
would  raise  the  market  against  themselves,  and  lose  the  profit,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  it,  the  hope  of  which  had  induced  them  to 
contract  for  the  loan.  We  may  he  very  sure,  therefore,  that 
knowingly  they  will  do  nothing  which  will  disturb  the  money 
market.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  precautions  they 
have  taken  are  such  as  will  avoid  disturbance.  The  16  millions 
which  the}7  have  contracted  to  find  are  to  he  supplied  in  two 
years;  in  other  words,  the  abstraction  of  this  amount  from  the 
stock  of  metal  in  other  countries  is  to  he  spread  over  a  period  of 
two  years.  The  operation  is,  therefore,  somewhat  like  the  diver¬ 
sion  to  Italy  of  two  years’  yield  of  the  American  gold  mines. 
This  spreading  of  the  operation  over  so  long  a  period  is  intended 
to  avoid  the  disturbance  of  the  money  market.  The  withdrawals 
are  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  shall  not  take  place  when  there  are 
other  great  demands  upon  the  market,  and,  consequently,  shall  not 
accentuate  the  periodical  rises  in  the  value  of  loanable  capital 
which  annually  occur.  We  have  said  that  the  contractors  began 
to  provide  themselves  with  a  portion  of  the  gold  as  soon  as  they 
had  successfully  launched  the  loan,  thinking  that  the  slack 
holiday  season  was  the  most  favourable  time  to  do  so ;  and  they 
estimated  that  they  would  be  able  to  provide  in  London  and 
upon  the  Continent  about  three  millions  sterling  of  gold  with¬ 
out  seriously  enhancing  the  rates  of  discount.  They  have 
already  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  obtained 
about  two  millions,  and  during  the  present  month  it  is  understood 
that  they  will  take  another  million.  This  present  week  and  next 
week,  we  believe,  will  end  the  withdrawals  from  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  contractors  to  suspend  their 
operations  then  so  far  as  gold  is  concerned  until  the  present  year 
is  at  an  end,  as  other  causes  will  soon  come  into  action  which 
usually  raise  the  rates  in  the  money  market  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  they  are  unwilling,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
aggravate  these. 

The  mere  withdrawal  of  sixteen  millions  of  gold  within  two 
years  from  the  stocks  of  the  metal  of  all  Europe  would  not  be 
likely  to  disturb  the  money  market,  and  so  far  as  the  London 
money  market  is  concerned  the  withdrawal  of  from  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  have  a  very  serious  effect.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  present  harvest  is  better  than  auy  we  have 
been  favoured  with  for  some  time  back ;  that  it  is  also  very  early  ; 
and  that  the  harvest  operations  usually  take  from  London  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  loanable  capital.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  trade  has  been  improving,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  still  has 
been  improving,  for  the  past  two  years,  and  that  the  improvement 
of  trade  means  augmented  demand  for  capital,  and  consequently 
tends  to  enhance  its  value.  Further,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
France  does  not  look  favourably  upon  the  resumption  policy  of 
Italy,  that  the  French  have  abstained  from  all  participation  in  the 
Italian  loan,  and  that  the  Bank  of  France  aud  the  financial  world 


of  France  generally  are  expected  to  put  all  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  Italy  in  this  measure  that  they  can.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
though  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  Bank  of  France 
may  raise  its  rate  of  discount  in  order  to  prevent  gold  being  taken 
from  France  for  Italy,  and  may  thus  begin  the  struggle  for  gold 
which  has  so  long  been  apprehended.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  that  we  are  now  close  upon  the  time  when  the  movement 
of  the  crops  in  the  United  States  causes  a  drain  of  currency  from 
New  York  to  the  interior ;  that,  in  consequence,  the  New  York 
money  market  becomes  stringent;  and  that  this,  in  its  turn,  leads 
to  a  drain  of  gold  from  Europe  to  New  York.  This  drain  in  the 
past  two  autumns  has  averaged  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  sterling, 
and  if  a  similar  state  of  things  was  to  set  in  now,  while  the  with¬ 
drawals  for  Italy  are  suspended  over  the  market,  the  effect,  no 
doubt,  would  be  very  great ;  in  the  opinion  of  many  must  inevi¬ 
tably  bring  about  dear  money. 

The  autumnal  outflow  of  gold  from  London  to  the  provinces  for 
harvesting  and  other  operations  is  a  movement  so  small,  so  tempo¬ 
rary,  and  so  regular,  that  we  do  not  think  its  effect  will  be  very 
great.  It  is  now  so  thoroughly  understood  that  its  extent  and 
duration  can  be  fully  measured,  and  what  is  thus  measurable 
seldom  causes  alarm,  and  without  alarm  the  money  market  is 
seldom  disturbed.  As  regards  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
again,  we  can  hardly  think  it  likely  that  it  will  begin  the  ap¬ 
prehended  struggle  for  gold.  When  the  Bank  was  possessed 
of  a  large  stock  of  that  metal  and  but  a  small  stock  of  silver, 
everybody  expected  that  it  would  take  measures  to  protect  its 
gold  ;  but  it  deliberately  avoided  doing  so.  We  cannot  think 
it  at  all  probable  that  it  will  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  do 
what  it  refrained  from  then  doing.  It  cannot  be  the  desire  of 
the  French  Government  or  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  make  money 
artificially  dear,  and  unless  money  is  made  extremely  dear,  the 
Bank  of  France  could  not  now  hope  to  supply  itself  with  such 
a  stock  of  gold  as  would  make  up  for  the  drain  of  the  past  two 
years.  If  the  Bank  of  France  bides  its  time,  the  return  of  good 
seasons  will  once  more  make  France  a  creditor  country,  and  then 
she  will  be  able  to  re-supply  herself  with  gold  without  any 
violent  exertions.  But  now  to  begin  a  struggle  would  be  to  add 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  and  to  disturb  the  money  markets  of 
the  world  without  much  avail.  We  expect,  therefore,  that  the 
Bank  of  France  will  continue  to  pursue  the  policy  it  has  deliberately 
adopted,  and  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  make  money  artificially 
dear.  The  case  of  the  United  States  is  different.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  United  States. 
The  exchanges  upon  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin  show  that  very 
plainly.  And  it  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  the  United  States 
require  gold,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  take  it.  But  we  can 
hardly  think  that  the  United  States  will  require  gold  in  the 
amount  of  the  past  two  years  or  anything  like  it.  Between  New 
Year’s  Day  1879,  when  the  American  Resumption  Act  came  into 
operation,  and  the  1st  of  November,  1880,  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
in  the  United  States  increased  47 ^  millions  sterling ;  since  tbe  1st 
of  November  last  there  has  been  a  very  large  import  of  gold  from 
France  and  England,  the  bulk  indeed  of  the  drain  last  year  having 
fallen  in  the  last  two  months  of  1880,  and  during  the  banking 
crisis  at  the  beginning  of  March  there  was  another  considerable 
import  of  gold  into  New  York.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  overstate 
if  we  set  down  the  import  of  gold  into  the  United  States  from 
Europe  since  the  1st  November  at  another  ten  millions  sterling, 
and  to  this  has  to  be  added  the  whole  production  of  the  United 
States  in  the  interval,  not  only  of  gold,  but  also  of  silver.  Within 
the  last  2j-  years,  therefore,  the  addition  to  the  metallic  money 
of  the  United  States  has  been  at  least  65  millions  sterling,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  paper  which  previously  formed 
the  sole  currency  of  the  country  has  remained  in  circulation.  The 
65  millions  are,  therefore,  a  net  addition  to  the  money  of  the 
country.  It  would  seem,  consequently,  making  full  allowance  for 
the  growth  of  wealth,  the  development  of  trade,  and  the  inflation 
of  prices,  that  the  currency  requirements  of  the  United  States 
must  by  this  time  be  nearly  satisfied.  It  is  true,  however,  that, 
of  all  the  gold  that  has  been  exported  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  in  the  past  two  years,  not  a  penny  has  returned.  It  seems 
to  follow  that,  large  as  the  drain  has  been,  it  is  barely  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  trade  requirements  of  the  country,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  must  be  insufficient  for  times  of  extraordinary  demand, 
such  as  when  the  crops  are  being  moved.  But  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a  large  portion  of  the  gold  which  has  heen  taken 
from  Europe  for  the  United  States  has  been  locked  up  in  the 
Treasury.  The  Treasury  has  been  refunding  its  debt  at  lower  rates  of 
interest,  and,  to  do  so  successfully,  has  been  keeping  in  reserve 
enough  of  money  to  meet  any  demands  that  might  be  made  upon 
it  for  the  payment  of  principal  by  those  who  refused  to  accept  the 
lower  rates  of  interest.  But  these  refunding  operations  are  now 
concluded,  and  the  Treasury  has  to  pay  before  the  zst  of  October 
19  millions  sterling  of  debt.  The  disbursement  of  so  immense  a 
sum  must  lower  the  value  of  money  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  go  far  to  fill  up  whatever  voids  there  may 
still  be  in  the  currency.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Euro¬ 
pean  holders  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  bonds  to  a  large  extent  refused  to 
accept  the  reduction  of  interest  to  3I  per  cent.  We  believe  that 
about  7  millions  sterling  of  these  bonds  have  been  sent  over  to  New 
York,  and  the  value  of  them  is  due  to  the  holders  in  Europe.  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  owe  Europe  about  7  millions  ster¬ 
ling  for  these  bonds,  and  this  amount  must  be  set  off  against  any 
demand  there  may  be  upon  Europe  for  gold.  Assuming,  therefore, 
that  otherwise  the  demand  for  gold  would  equal  the  demand  of 
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last  year,  that  is  to  say,  would  amount  to  about  1 5  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  the  balance  due  to  the  United  States  would  be  reduced  to 
about  8  millions  sterling,  or  very  little  more  than  half  what  it  was 
this  time  last  year.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  others  which  might 
be  mentioned,  we  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  demand 
for  gold  from  the  United  States  will  nearly  reach  the  level  of  the 
past  two  autumns. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  the  matter,  then,  wre 
see  no  reason  to  expect  a  disturbance  of  the  money  market  by  the 
withdrawals  of  gold  for  Italian  accounts,  though  they  will,  of 
course,  make  money  dearer.  The  withdrawals  in  themselves  are 
too  small  to  cause  disturbance,  and  the  drain  to  the  United  States 
this  autumn  is  almost  sure  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  has  been  in 
recent  years.  It  is  true  that  the  stocks  of  gold  in  the  chief  banks 
of  Europe,  especially  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of 
France,  are  much  smaller  than  the}'  were  a  year  ago.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  a  raisrng  of  the  rate  of 
discount  would  quickly  bring  large  amounts  of  gold  to  both 
banks.  The  gold  circulating  in  France  is  still  of  very  large  amount, 
and  the  Bank  of  France,  were  it  to  set  about  doing  so  in  earnest, 
could  very  speedily  get  in  large  sums  from  that  source.  So,  again, 
the  Bank  of  England  could  collect  much  gold  which  is  now  held  in 
various  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  were  it  to  stand 
in  need  of  it.  Furthermore,  a  slight  rise  in  the  value  of  money  in 
Europe  would  tend  to  stop  the  drain  to  the  United  States.  It  is 
always  to  be  remembered  that  gold  is  sent  to  the  United  States  at 
a  considerable  cost,  both  for  carriage,  for  insurance,  and  for  com¬ 
mission,  and  that  unless  it  can  be  employed  in  the  United  States, 
so  as  to  cover  this  cost,  and  to  yield  a  larger  profit  than  would  be 
obtained  for  it  at  home,  it  will  not  be  sent.  Every  rise  in  the  rate 
of  discount  here,  therefore,  unless  it  is  counterbalanced  by  an  equal 
rise  in  New  York,  must  tend  to  check  the  outflow  of  gold ;  and 
were  the  rate  of  discount  to  rise  to  4,  or  at  any  rate  to  5  per  cent., 
it  would  be  almost  certain  to  stop  the  drain  altogether.  Indeed,  if 
there  were  to  be  really  dear  money  in  London,  we  should  have  gold 
coming  back  from  New  York  instead  of  going  thither. 


RACING  IN  SUSSEX. 

WITH  the  exception  of  owners  of  horses  and  those  who  are 
professionally  interested  in  racing,  few  people,  generally 
speaking,  care  to  frequent  racecourses  between  Goodwood  and 
Doncaster.  This  year,  however,  the  two-year-old  racing  had  been 
exceptionally  interesting.  There  were  two  or  three  batches  of 
two-year-olds  that  had  shown  themselves  to  be  within  a  few 
pounds  of  each  other,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of 
representatives  of  these  groups  meeting  at  Lewies.  Many  people, 
therefore,  who  were  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goodwood 
found  it  worth  while  to  remain  within  reach  of  Brighton  and 
Lewes  for  a  few  days  longer.  After  the  heat  of  London,  a  fort¬ 
night  on  the  South  Coast  is  far  from  unpleasant.  The  bulk  of 
the  racing  at  the  Brighton  meeting,  which  intervenes  between 
Goodwood  and  Lewes,  is  not  always  of  a  very  exciting  character, 
most  of  the  stakes  being  100 1.  Plates  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  are 
sometimes  good  races  at  Brighton,  as  it  is  worth  the  while  of  owners 
to  keep  their  horses  a  week  later  in  the  South  when  once  they 
have  taken  them  to  Goodwood. 

Baring  men  had  an  opportunity  of  buying  some  yearlings  on  the 
Saturday  between  Goodwood  and  Brighton  at  the  Sandgate  Stud 
farm.  Twenty-four  well-bred  yearlings  were  brought  out  for  sale. 
On  the  whole,  they  were  considered  a  good-looking  lot,  and  they 
were  by  such  sires  as  Hermit,  Adventurer,  Macaroni,  Kingcraft, 
Bosicrucian,  and  Paganini.  The  first  lot  only  realized  25  guineas, 
and  the  last  went  for  30,  but  a  colt  by  Hermit  was  sold  for  950, 
and  another  by  the  same  sire  made  700  guineas.  The  average  of 
the  entire  sale  was  a  trifle  over  250  guineas,  which  was  not  bad, 
although  it  was  nearly  50  guineas  short  of  the  averages  obtained 
this  year  at  the  sales  of  the  Marden  Deer  Park  and  Cobham 
yearlings. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  Brighton  meeting,  the  Brighton 
Stakes  was  won  by  Thunderstruck,  a  three-year-old  that  had  won 
three  race3  last  year.  Blackthorne,  who  had  been  third  in  the 
Goodwood  Stakes,  was  second,  and  the  unlucky  Lansdown  was 
third.  There  was  a  beautiful  race  on  the  second  day  for  the 
Ovingdean  Welter  Handicap.  Rowlston  was  the  favourite,  but  he 
was  not  even  placed.  The  race  was  fought  out  between  Knight 
of  Burghley,  Telescope,  and  Goggles.  Just  at  the  last,  Cannon 
contrived  to  get  Telescope’s  head  in  front  of  his  two  adversaries, 
who  ran  a  dead  heat  for  second  place.  Two  excellent  races 
followed,  and  then  came  the  Brighton  Cup.  We  fear  that  our 
readers  will  consider  our  racing  articles  of  this  season  little  more 
than  chronicies  of  the  vagaries  of  Peter,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
allude  to  them  again.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  may 
be  the  last  occasion  for  some  time  to  come  that  we  may  have  to 
mention  the  horse’s  name,  for  such  an  evil-dispositioned  beast  would 
be  far  better  out  of  training.  Yet  Peter  has  run  in  so  many  im¬ 
portant  races  this  year  that  all  racing  historians  have  been  obliged 
to  give  frequent  accounts  of  his  proceedings.  Three  horses  were 
to  run  against  him  for  the  Brighton  Cup,  but  the  only  one 
that  seemed  at  all  likely  to  beat  him  was  Exeter.  His  iormer 
misdemeanours  were  anything  but  forgotten,  but  nevertheless  only 
11  to  10  was  laid  against  him,  while  12  to  10  was  laid  against 
Exeter.  This  was  certainly  a  very  fine  distinction,  but  it  just 
established  Peter  as  first  favourite.  As  Archer  was  not  riding, 


and  Cannon’s  services  were  claimed  by  Prince  Soltzkoff,  Wood 
was  entrusted  with  the  unenviable  task  of  riding  the  evildoer. 
Exeter  jumped  away  with  the  lead,  followed  by  Eurus  and 
Whisht,  while  Peter  brought  up  the  rear.  They  had  scarcely 
run  two  hundred  yards  when  the  usual  thing  happened,  Peter 
pulled  himself  up  with  a  jerk,  and  threw  up  his  heels.  Wood 
then  showed  some  good  jockeyship,  for  he  resolutely  set  the 
horse  going  again,  and  was  soon  sailing  away  in  pursuit  of  the 
three  leading  horses.  There  was  a  great  distance  of  ground  to 
be  made  up,  but  Peter  now  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  humours, 
and  he  swept  over  the  course  so  freely  and  courageously  that 
Whisht  and  Eurus  were  both  caught  up  and  passed  in  less 
than  half  a  mile.  Exeter  was  now  leading  by  something  like 
seventy  or  eighty  yards,  but  Peter  kept  gradually  reducing  this 
distance,  until,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  were  only  about  thirty 
or  forty  yards  between  them.  There  seemed  to  be  scarcely  any 
doubt  now  that  there  was  to  be  a  repetition  of  Peter’s  clever 
performance  in  the  Ascot  Royal  Hunt  Cup.  He  never  had  seemed 
to  be  running  better,  and  as  he  came  down  the  hill  he  lessened  the 
gap  between  himself  and  Exeter  very  rapidly.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  he  was  but  three  lengths  behind,  and  was  yet  apparently 
pulling  hard.  Bossiter  was  now  hard  at  work  on  Exeter,  who 
was  running  very  like  a  beaten  horse.  Suddenly,  to  everybody’s 
astonishment,  Peter  began  to  flag,  whether  from  temper  or 
fatigue  it  is  hard  to  say,  while  Exeter  plodded  gamely  on, 
and  passed  the  winning  post  ten  lengths  in  advance  of  Peter. 
Eurus  was  third,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  Peter,  and 
Whisht  trotted  in  some  time  afterwards.  Exeter  has  been  a  useful 
racehorse,  having  won  a  good  many  valuable  prizes.  His  first  race 
was  in  the  Derby  won  by  Sir  Bevys,  and  he  was  third  in  the 
St.  Leger  to  Rayon  d’Or.  He  is  a  grand  specimen  of  a  horse,  and 
he  stays  well  over  a  long  distance  under  heavy  weights.  The 
Brighton  Cup  day  ended  with  a  dead  heat  between  a  couple  of 
two-year-olds  ridden  by  Wood  and  Cannon.  These  were  Resin 
the  Bow  and  Vale.  The  former,  who  was  giving  weight  to  his 
opponent,  had  already  won  three  races  out  of  five  this  season, 
and  lie  had  been  placed  in  each  of  the  races  in  which  he 
had  been  defeated.  On  the  last  day  of  the  Brighton  meeting 
Toastmaster  won  the  Stewards’  Cup  in  a  common  canter  by 
half  a  dozen  lengths.  The  unlucky  Evasion  ran  second ;  but 
Chevronel,  who  had  won  several  races  this  season,  ran  unaccount¬ 
ably  badly,  after  making  the  running  in  the  early  part  of  the 
race.  Three  closely-contested  races  followed.  Backers  had  to 
bear  a  terrible  disappointment  in  the  Oliftonville  Plate,  for  White¬ 
chapel,  on  whom  they  had  laid  the  long  odds  of  9  to  2,  was 
beaten  by  the  14  to  1  outsider  Gaydene. 

The  Lewes  meeting  began  on  the  Friday.  A  large  field  of 
thirteen  two-year-olds  came  out  for  the  Great  South  of  England 
Breeder’s  two-year-old  Stakes.  The  Peine  de  Coeur  colt  was  the 
favourite.  This  colt  had  run  three  times  without  getting  beaten. 
At  Worcester,  in  the  Coventry  Stakes,  he  had  given  18  lbs.  to 
Gaydene,  the  hero  of  the  last  race  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph.  At  Sandown  he  had  beaten  Executor,  who  had  been  a  great 
many  lengths  behind  him  in  the  valuable  British  Dominion  two- 
year-old  Stakes,  yet  now  Executor,  against  whom  14  to  1  was  laid, 
beat  the  Peine  de  Coeur  colt  by  a  head.  The  most  interesting  race  of 
the  Friday  at  Lewes  was  the  Astley  Stakes  for  two-year-olds.  Last 
year  this  had  been  the  best  race  of  the  season,  five  horses  having 
been  within  a  head  of  each  other  at  the  finish.  Now  only  five  com¬ 
petitors  came  out  for  it ;  but  among  these  was  Lord  Stamford’s 
Geheimniss,  a  brown  filly  by  Bosicrucian,  who  had  won  four  races, 
and  had  never  yet  been  beaten.  One  of  her  opponents  was 
Marden,  whom  she  had  beaten  with  great  ease  at  Stockbridge ; 
but  he  was  supposed  to  have  improved  greatly  since  his  previous 
contest  with  Geheimniss,  and  between  Stockbridge  and  Lewes  he 
had  run  within  half  a  length  of  Kermesse  for  the  July  Stakes, 
both  Dutch  Oven  and  St.  Marguerite  being  behind  him.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  Dutch  Oven  subsequently  won  three  races, 
one  of  which  was  the  Bichmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  in  which 
she  beat  both  Kermesse  and  St.  Marguerite.  It  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  Marden,  Kermesse,  St.  Marguerite,  and  Dutch  Oven 
might  be  within  4 lbs.  or  5  lbs.  of  each  other;  and,  if  the  Stock- 
bridge  running  was  incorrect,  it  appeared  possible  that  any  of 
the  four  might  be  as  good  as  Geheimniss.  Marden  was  only 
to  carry  1  lb.  penalty,  whereas  Geheimniss  was  penalised  with 
4  lbs. ;  so  it  seemed  reasonable  enough  that  Marden  should  be  a 
good  second  favourite.  Isabel,  a  winner  of  several  races,  was 
the  first  off,  but  Sir  Frederick  soon  took  up  the  running,  and 
kept  it  until  they  had  run  half-way  down  the  hill.  Marden 
then  took  the  lead,  and  ran  very  well,  with  Geheimniss  in 
attendance  at  his  heels,  Isabel  and  Foxglove  following  pretty 
closely.  In  the  dip  it  was  evident  that  Marden  and  Geheimniss 
had  completely  beaten  the  rest  of  the  field.  A  struggle  then  began 
between  the  leading  pair,  but  it  was  of  short  duration,  for  Geheim¬ 
niss  passed  Marden  without  much  difficulty  and  won  very  easily 
by  a  length.  When  the  ease  with  which  Geheimniss  won  the 
Astley  Stakes  is  considered  in  conjunction  with  her  other  victories 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  public  form  she  is  the  best  two-year- 
old  that  has  been  out  this  season.  Between  the  Sussex  fortnight 
and  Doncaster,  comparatively  few  people  will  care  to  trouble  their 
heads  very  much  about  racing  ;  it  is  therefore  very  satisfactory  to 
have  had  the  Midsummer  two-year-old  form  to  a  great  extent  un¬ 
ravelled  before  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  called  the  second  part 
of  the  racing  season.  During  the  autumn  it  is  possible  that  some 
fresh  two-year-old  may  come  out  and  eclipse  all  the  earlier  per¬ 
formers.  Students  of  two-year-old  running  can  scarcely  have  failed 
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to  notice  that  of  late  fillies  have  distinguished  themselves  more  in 
their  two-year-old  careers  than  colts.  During  the  last  few  years 
we  have  had  such  an  extraordinary  succession  of  flying  fillies  that 
one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  allowance  for  sex  at  present 
made  to  two-year-old  fillies  may  not  be  excessive.  Mares  may 
possibly  mature  more  rapidly  than  horses,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  an 
open  question  whether  a  filly  at  two  years  old  may  not  be  a  more 
formed  animal  than  a  colt  of  the  same  age. 

The  second  day  of  the  Lewes  meeting  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Saturdays  in  the  year  on  which  there  is  any  racing  of 
importance.  As  much  as  2  to  I  was  laid  on  Marden  for  the 
Priory  Stakes.  Last  week  we  noticed  that  Carlyle,  after  being 
first  favourite  for  a  two-year-old  race  at  Goodwood,  had  run 
absolutely  last  of  the  four  competitors  ;  but  it  was  his  first  race, 
and,  after  all,  there  was  not  three-quarters  of  a  length  between 
the  four  horses  at  the  finish.  Cannon,  who  was  riding  Carlyle, 
complained  of  the  riding  of  Archer  and  Wood,  who  rode  the 
second  and  third  in  the  race,  and  the  stewards  so  far  credited 
his  complaint  as  to  reprimand  the  accused,  so  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Carlyle  may  not  have  had  a  fair  chance.  Now  Carlyle  started 
for  the  Priory  Stakes  at  Lewes,  and,  after  a  very  severe  race,  he 
beat  Marden  by  a  head.  Lady  Emily,  who  beat  Isabel  at  New¬ 
market,  ran  a  dead  heat  with  Marden  for  second  place.  This  per¬ 
formance  on  the  part  of  Lady  Emily  was  the  more  creditable, 
because  both  Carlyle  and  Marden  had  an  allowance  of  4  lbs.  The 
finish  for  the  Priory  Stakes  was  one  of  the  prettiest  that  has  been 
seen  this  season. 


THE  THEATRES. 

01) TH,  the  play  lately  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  is 
somewhat  disappointing  as  a  successor  to  The  World,  which 
was  the  work  of  the  same  authors,  Messrs.  Harris  and  Meritt. 
The  former  production  was  defiantly  but  legitimately  melo¬ 
dramatic.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  striking  situations  every  one 
of  which  had  been  used  in  some  former  piece  on  some  former  occa¬ 
sion.  The  art  was  to  string  them  together  with  a  coherent  and 
telling,  if  not  very  probable,  story,  and  this  was  done  with 
signal  success.  In  Youth  the  effort  has  obviously  been  to 
devise  less  familiar  but  equally  striking  effects,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  really  new  in  presenting  a  huge  “  practicable  ”  ship,  or  a 
battle-scene,  or  a  moving  panorama  on  the  boards  of  the  theatre, 
it  may  be  conceded  that  at  least  one  of  the  effects  just  referred 
to  is  put  before  the  public  with  some  originality  in  invention 
and  success  in  execution.  This  is  the  departure  from  harbour 
of  a  “  troop-ship,”  of  which,  of  course,  only  a  portion  is  seen,  the 
stage  manager’s  art  being  devoted,  with  much  skill,  to  sug¬ 
gesting  the  huge  bulk  of  the  unseen  part.  Unluckily,  this  par¬ 
ticular  scene  is  marred  by  some  odd  blunders  which  could  have 
been  easily  avoided.  The  Colonel  of  the  departing  regiment, 
for  instance,  wears  gilt  spurs,  and  the  Major  is  allowed  to  be 
grossly  insubordinate  without  rebuke,  while  the  drummers,  whose 
number  seems  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  fighting  strength 
of  the  company,  beat  their  drums  with  white  drumsticks.  The 
battle-scene,  which  follows  close  on  this,  might  have  been  made 
a  singularly  effective  piece  of  work  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  hand- 
to-hand  combat  which  succeeds  a  profuse  employment  of  powder, 
and  upon  which  the  curtain  falls,  comes  very  tardy  off.  For  effects 
of  this  kind  trained  “  actors,”  in  the  most  technical  sense  of  the 
word,  are  needed ;  and  the  comparses  who  appear  on  the  stage 
of  Drury  Lane  as  struggling  Afghans  and  Englishmen  are,  it  must 
be  said,  hardly  equal  to  their  task.  Few  things,  perhaps,  are  more 
difficult  to  manage  with  success  than  a  stage  fight ;  but  a  better 
result  might  have  been  secured  if  less  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  small-arms  supplied,  as  the  advertisements  tell  us,  by  a  well- 
known  firm,  and  more  to  the  training  of  the  supers  whose  mimic 
conflicts  are  as  absurd  as  may  be.  The  same  want  of  intelligent 
teaching  and  learning  is  observable  in  the  troop-ship  scene 
above  mentioned,  where  much  might  be  made,  but  nothing 
is  made,  of  the  emotions  of  the  crowd  assembled  to  see  the 
regiment  off.  So  also  the  scene  in  the  convict  prison  suffers 
from  what  seems  the  belief  of  the  authors  that  to  make  a 
good  melodrama  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bundle  together  as 
many  effective  set  scenes  as  they  can  think  of  without  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  cohesion  or  action.  There  is  action  of  a  sort  in  the  convict 
scene  ;  the  convicts  walk  in  much  as  convicts  do  walk  in  in  real 
life ;  one  of  them  behaves  as  no  convict  ever  would  be  allowed 
to  behave;  a  deputy-governor  behaves  as  no  deputy-governor 
has  ever  behaved ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  scrimmage  at  the  end, 
which  is  only  too  true  to  real  convict  life.  But,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  nothing  really  important  to  the  progress  of  the  play 
comes  of  all  this  ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  surprising  that  nothing 
should  come  of  anything  in  a  piece  the  hero  of  which  is  sen¬ 
tenced  to  penal  servitude  for  having  accepted  a  forged  bill.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  next  Drury  Lane  piece  (we  cannot  dignify  Youth  by 
the  name  of  melodrama)  we  may  find  a  person  sentenced  to  death 
for  being  an  involuntary  bailee. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  piece  so  bad  in  all  ways  as  Youth  should  suc¬ 
ceed  a  piece  which  was  so  good  in  many  ways  as  The  World.  To 
criticize  the  acting  of  such  a  production  by  a  singularly  good 
company  would  be  absurd.  All  that  can  be  done  with  the  inco¬ 
herent  rubbish  provided  for  them  to  speak  is  done  by  the  players 
now  engaged  at  Drury  Lane.  Whether  it  was  necessary  to  have 
any  dialogue  or  any  people  to  speak  it  may  be  doubted. 


REVIEWS. 


IIOLUB’S  SEVEN  YEARS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA* 

SO  numerous  and  frequent  have  been  the  journeys  of  exploration 
in  Africa  of  late  that  the  “  Dark  Continent  ”  is  rapidly  losing 
its  mysterious  character,  and  becoming  familiar  to  the  geographer 
and  to  the  ordinary  reader  of  books  of  travel.  South  Africa, 
better  known  than  the  central  portion  of  the  continent,  has 
acquired  a  fresh  and  absorbing  interest  in  consequence  of  recent 
events  there  ;  so  that  any  work  which  contributes  more  accurate 
information  about  the  country  is  sure  of  a  welcome  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Holub's  book  has  many  claims  to  a  good  reception; 
for  it  supplements  the  pioneer  work,  which  has  been  already  done, 
by  scientific  investigation,  and  it  is  the  work  of  a  thorough  enthu¬ 
siast  for  his  subject.  Dr.  ITolub  is  a  young  Austrian  physician, 
who,  having  been  in  youth  fired  with  a  desire  for  African  explo¬ 
ration,  steadfastly  set  before  himself  this  object,  and  has  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  out,  in  spite  of  pecuniary  and  other  disadvantages. 
When  he  arrived  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  had  paid  the  duty  on  his 
gun,  he  found  himself  the  possessor  of  a  single  half-sovereign ; 
but  some  letters  of  introduction  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
procured  him  a  hospitable  reception,  and  he  ultimately  settled 
down  as  a  medical  man  at  the  Diamond  Fields.  His  preliminary 
journey  thither,  across  the  Orange  Free  State  into  the  Transvaal, 
is  described  with  the  minute  accuracy  of  a  thorough  observer  and 
an  enthusiastic  naturalist.  He  also  tells  us  much  about  the  Boers, 
and  of  the  wonders  they  perform  in  bringing  down  the  springbock, 
in  hunting  which  they  have  acquired  a  dexterity  with  the  rifle  of 
which  our  poor  fellows  in  the  late  war  had  but  too  sad  an  expe¬ 
rience.  The  traveller  himself,  anxious  as  he  was  to  add  to  hia 
natural  history  collection,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  sportsman,  at  least  with  larger  game,  and  he  relates 
most  naively  over  and  over  again  how  he  stalked  an  antelope  or 
herd  of  baboons  and  missed  them  after  all.  On  one  occasion  he 
contrived  to  shoot  himself  through  the  hand. 

The  Doctor's  prospects  at  the  Diamond-fields  seemed  at  first 
dismal  enough,  but  fortunately  for  him,  a  person  to  whom  he  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  happened  to  be  sick,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  cure  of  his  new-found  friend  soon  led  to  a  practice.  As 
this  extended  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  his  tumble-down  hut, 
with  old  boxes  to  serve  as  chairs  and  sheeting  for  window,  for 
a  somewhat  more  commodious  dwelling;  but,  so  bent  was  he 
upon  carrying  out  his  original  plan,  that  he  continued  to  practise 
the  most  rigid  economy  until  he  was  at  last  in  a  position  to  buy 
a  waggon  and  other  requisites  and  set  out  upon  his  travels.  The 
account  he  gives  of  the  Diamond-fields  themselves  is  interesting ; 
but  not  unlike  those  of  the  mining  communities  of  America  with 
which  Bret  Harte  has  made  us  familiar.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  descriptions  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  we  learn, 
much  that  is  new  and  startling  about  the  numerous  varieties  of 
noxious  beasts  that  infest  the  country.  We  are  accustomed  to 
such  startling  revelations  of  science  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
question  any  statement  made  by  a  scientific  man  as  to  the 
phenomena  he  may  come  across  in  his  investigations ;  but  we 
must  confess  that  some  of  Dr.  Holub’s  anecdotes  of  animals 
require  a  severe  application  of  the  faculty  of  faith.  His  baboons, 
for  instance,  show  a  craft  and  intelligence  that  is  absolutely 
uncanny,  They  are  always  on  the  look  out,  and  if  a  field  or 
garden  be  left  unguarded,  they  at  once  break  through  the  hedges 
and  devour  the  crops.  They  will  even  watch  until  a  shepherd 
is  for  a  moment  absent  from  his  post,  and  will  then  seize  on 
the  lambs  and  rip  them  up  to  get  at  the  milk  which  they 
have  just  been  drinking.  Most  of  the  snakes  of  the  countrv, 
too,  “  mean  venom,”  and  are  most  dangerous  creatures  to  come 
across.  Dr.  Holub  counted  no  less  than  seven  distinct  species 
of  the  cobra.  Of  these,  two  at  least  have  been  known  to 
make  unprovoked  attacks  upon  human  beings,  and  a  case  came 
within  the  author's  own  notice  where  the  reptile  actually  followed 
some  Kaffir  children  who  were  running  away  from  it,  and,  on 
their  slackening  speed,  bit  one  of  them  in  the  heel,  causing  death 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Another  kind  suspends  itself  by  the  tail 
with  its  body  hanging  down  as  straight  as  an  assegai,  and  waits 
to  attack  any  man  or  beast  that  may  pass  by.  Since  it  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  foliage  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a  very  insidious  foe.  The  native  antelope  traps, 
consisting  of  a  poisoned  javelin  suspended  in  a  similar  manner  and 
easily  released  by  running  against  a  rope  which  is  stretched  across 
the  opening  in  a  hedge,  is  also  a  source  of  no  small  danger  for  the 
inexperienced  traveller.  The  ring-neck  snake  will  curl  itself 
around  the  hind  leg  of  a  cow  and  suck  the  milk  from  the  animal’s 
udder  until  it  is  satiated. 

Of  all  the  authors  own  escapes  from  death  by  water  or  the 
want  of  it,  by  fire,  men,  animals,  or  reptiles,  &c.,  one  of  the 
narrowest  was  perhaps  trom  mud,  in  which  he  was  stuck  fast 
when  trying  to  lord  a  river  alone,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
suffocation.  Another  time  he  swallowed  some  tempting-looking 
fruit,  and  found  that  he  had  taken  nux  vomica,  the  result  being 
poisoning,  from  which  he  with  difficulty  recovered.  Judging  from 
his  descriptions,  as  well  as  from  the  woodcuts  which  accompany 
them,  South  Africa  is  a  veritable  lotus  land  ;  all  is  quiet,  luxury, 
and  rest;  but  death  lurks  everywhere  amid  its  loveliness. 

*  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa.  By  Dr.  Emil  Holub.  Translated  by 
I  E  lea  E.  Frcwer.  2  vols.  London  :  Sanmson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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The  travellers  first  journey  was  chiefly  to  reconnoitre  and  get 
his  hand  in  as  an  explorer,  and  he  did  not  advance  far  into  the 
interior.  Returning  to  Dutoitspan,  he  again  set  up  in  practice  as 
a  physician,  and  in  time  had  made  another  700 1.  or  800/.,  with 
which  he  once  more  started  oft’  for  the  interior.  The  country 
traversed  was  that  beyond  the  Transvaal  border,  and  is  divided 
into  small  kingdoms,  all  of  which,  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  rulers  and  people,  Dr.  Holub  describes  in  a  pleasant  and 
amusing  style.  On  this  journey  also  he  had  some  thrilling 
escapes,  being  nearly  caught  up,  with  his  waggon  full  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  cartridges,  by  the  flames  of  a  burning  steppe  over 
which  he  was  travelling. 

At  King  Montsua's  capital  a  community  of  native  Christians 
exist,  and  it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  the 
account  of  their  struggles  against,  and  determined  opposition  to, 
the  heathendom  around  them,  reminding  one  of  the  story  of  the 
early  Churches  at  the  commencement  of  Christianity.  Montsua 
insisted  on  the  “  bathu  ba  lehuku,”  or  “  people  ot  the  word,’  as 
the  converts  are  called,  taking  part  in  the  time-honoured  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  reed  dance  ;  this  is  performed  by  a  number  of  men 
who  walk  in  procession  through  the  town  blowing  upon  reed- 
pipes  with  such  vehemence  that  nearly  always  some  of  them 
drop  down  dead  during  the  progress,  or  subsequently  die  from 
the  acute  emphysema  of  the  lungs  brought  on  by  the  exertion. 
The  Christians  refused  this  demand,  as  well  as  another  summons 
to  join  in  some  ceremonies  connected  with  rain  magjc;  and  the 
King,  unable  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  rushed  into  the  little 
church  with  a  long  knife  and  cleared  the  building.  At  length  the 
converts  so  increased  in  number,  and  were  obviously  so  much  more 
thriving  and  industrious  than  the  rest  of  the  Bechuanas,  that 
Montsua  laid  aside  his  opposition,  and  even  encouraged  the  spread 
of  the  new  faith.  It  is  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  else¬ 
where,  missionary  efforts  have  done  wonders  lor  Africa.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Khame  their  influence  has  been  so  great  that  the  young 
potentate  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  brandy  into  his 
dominions,  and  a  real  and  progressing  civilization  is  springing  up 
among  the  native  tribes  under  his  authority. 

The  native  Bechuana  method  of  doctoring  is  efficient,  but  cha¬ 
racteristic  : — 

In  disorders  such  as  typhus  and  dysentery  sudorifies  are  the  remedy  most 
frequently  exhibited.  The  patient  is  made  to  lie  down  in  his  best  fur 
jacket,  or  in  a  warm  woollen  shawl,  bought  probably  for  the  occasion,  and 
when  the  medicines  have  done  their  work,  the  nyaka  reappears  and  carries 
off  the  garment  to  bury  it.  The  patient  may  be  rejoiced  at  having  the  dis¬ 
order  so  effectually  carried  out  of  the  house  ;  but  if,  when  convalescent,  he 
should  happen  to  see  the  doctor’s  wife  parading  the  village  in  his  jackal- 
skin,  or  in  the  comfortable  shawl,  lie  would  never  venture  to  hint  at  its 
restoration. 

King  Secbele,  another  of  the  monarchs  of  the  country  beyond  the 
Transvaal,  is  an  interesting  study,  and  seems  to  live  in  a  quite 
luxurious  English  style : — 

“  Morena  (King),”  said  the  Doctor  to  him,  “  when  I  was  only  thirteen 
years  old  I  read  your  name  in  Nyaka  Livingstone’s  book.  I  little  thought 
that  I  should  ever  see  you  and  speak  to  you  ;  far  more  surprising  is  it  to  me 
to  iind  myself  drinking  tea  in  your  palace.”  The  King,  although  he  still 
practised  rain  magic,  had  become  familiar  with  some  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  said  with  a  sanctimonious  air,  “  His  ways  are  past  finding  out.” 

Sekhomo,  ruler  of  the  Bamangwatos  and  father  of  the  Khame  just 
mentioned,  was  a  very  different  sort  of  person  to  his  son,  whom 
he  more  than  once  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  murder.  Dr. 
Ilolub  had  some  visits  from  this  monarch  with  his  council  of 
“  black  crows.” 

When  he  arrived  Sekhomo  would  keep  on  shaking  my  hand,  while  his 
factotum,  who  could  speak  Dutch,  would  be  perpetually  begging  for  some¬ 
thing  in  his  master’s  name.  The  King  at  other  times  would  stand  with  his 
arms  akimbo,  his  myrmidons  squatting  around  him  in  a  semicircle,  and  imi¬ 
tating  everj-thing  he  did  ;  if  he  laughed,  they  laughed  ;  if  lie  gaped,  they 
gaped  ;  if  lie  yawned,  they  yawned  ;  and  one  day  when  his  Majesty  burnt 
his  mouth  with  some  tea  that  was  too  hot,  they  all  puckered  up  their  faces 
ns  if  they  likewise  were  experiencing  the  pain  ;  when  he  turned  to  go 
home,  the}-  rose  and  followed  him  in  single  file  like  a  fiock  of  geese. 

Returned  to  Dutoitspan,  the  Doctor  found  himself  in  the  same 
pecuniary  difficulties  as  before  ;  but,  after  the  same  struggles  and 
the  same  sparing,  he  at  length  again  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
undertake  another  journey. 

This  third  expedition  was  the  realization  of  his  hopes  and  anti¬ 
cipations,  for  he  was  at  length  to  become  an  explorer  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  He  here  advanced  far  into  the  Zambesi 
country,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Victoria  Falls.  Although 
the  travels  of  Livingstone  have  made  us  familiar  with  this  district, 
Dr.  Holub  has  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  tell  us;  and 
some,  at  least,  of  the  country  explored  by  him  is  new.  The  enlight¬ 
ened  rule  of  Khame,  who  had  now  defeated  and  succeeded  his  father, 
and  through  whose  territory  the  traveller  passed,  gives  good  pro¬ 
mise  for  the  future  of  Africa  and  the  capabilities  of  the  negro  races. 
This  journey  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  others  in  point  of  in¬ 
terest  and  incident,  while  its  results  to  geographical  and  physical 
science  were  much  more  important.  Here,  again,  the  fauna 
behaved  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  Lions  were  met  with  in  un¬ 
pleasant  abundance;  indeed, in  the  valley  of  Panda  ma  tenka  they 
“  ran  about  like  dogs.”  In  the  Matabele  country  these  animals  are 
so  crafty  that  “  sometimes  a  group  of  them  institutes  a  sort  of 
battue.  A  few  of  the®  creep  up  and  exhibit  themselves  to  the 
victims  they  want  to  catch,  thus  scaring  them  back  into  the  very 
clutch  of  the  main  body  that  lurks  behind  ready  to  receive  them.” 
Hippopotami  are  also  found  in  numbers  in  the  rivers,  and  are 
a  constant  source  of  danger  to  the  canoes,  while  crocodiles  swarm 


by  the  banks  ready  to  snap  up  any  venturesome  person  who  ap¬ 
proaches  too  near,  or  happens  to  slip  into  the  water.  By  this, 
time  Dr.  Holub  appears  to  have  become  more  experienced  as  a 
huntsman,  and  made  large  bags,  procuring  most  valuable  specimens 
for  his  collection.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  was  fairly  worsted 
in  an  engagement  with  a  herd  of  baboons  : — ■ 

Anxious  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  their  skulls,  I  fired  and  killed  one 
baboon  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  the  creature  fell  into  the  river.  At  my 
second  shot  I  wounded  two  more.  This  induced  the  right  wing  of  the 
herd  to  retreat ;  but  the  main  body  kept  their  ground,  and  the  left  flank, 
moreover,  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  commenced  pelting  us  so  vigorously 
with  the  stones  that,  remembering  that  I  had  oniv  one  cartridge  left,  I 
considered  it  far  more  prudent  to  withdraw  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
hand  to  hand  encounter.  Accordingl}-,  we  retired,  most  ignominiously  de¬ 
feated. 

Another  incident  which  shows  more  than  any  other  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  African  travel  was  the  loss  of  all  his  drugs  and 
valuables  by  the  capsizing  of  a  canoe  when  the  Doctor  him¬ 
self  was  on  the  eve  of  a  serious  attack  of  fever.  This  untoward 
accident  brought  bis  exploration  to  a  close  much  sooner  than  he 
bad  intended,  and  was  a  source  of  great  disappointment  to  him. 

Dr.  Ilolub’s  estimate  of  England  is  very  flattering,  but  he  thinks 
it  far  from  desirable  that  Great  Britain  should  extend  her  colonial 
possessions  in  South  Africa.  On  the  other  band,  he  deems  it  much- 
better  for  the  interest  of  trade  and  for  the  ultimate  opening  up  of 
the  continent  that  one  or  more  Commissioners,  duly  authorized, 
should  be  maintained  at  the  separate  independent  native  Courts, 
arms  and  ammunition  being,  of  course,  excluded  as  articles  of 
traffic.  He  pays  a  graceful  tribute  also  to  Colonel  Warren,  whose 
able  administration  and  prompt  measures  saved  the  English  colony 
of  Griqualand  West  at  a  crisis  of  most  terrible  danger.  An  excellent- 
likeness  of  the  Colonel  is  given  amongst  the  illustrations  of  the 
book.  Seldom  has  such  a  journey  been  undertaken  against  such  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  few  travellers  have  proved  themselves  more  fitted- 
for  the  task  than  Dr.  Holub,  whose  tact  and  moderation,  no  less 
than  his  scientific  knowledge  and  habits  of  observation,  eminently 
qualify  him  for  the  work  of  exploration.  He  is  about  to  return  to 
the  African  continent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  be  will  do  so  this 
time  under  conditions  which  will  enable  him  to  continue  his 
great  services  to  geographical  science. 

The  pictures  are  not  always  accurately  placed  or  described  in 
the  book.  One,  for  instance,  which  is  called  “  Ilytenas  among  the 
Cattle,”  should  be  called  an  attack  by  wild  dogs,  Cams  pictus,  on 
the  cattle ;  another  animal  which  is  described  as  a  tiger  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  leopard.  The  work,  however,  is  in  every  way  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  a  library  of  travel. 


LE  CHIME  DE  SYLVESTRE  RONNARD.* 

A  FRENCH  novel,  which  one  can  recommend  to  one’s  friends,. 

of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  is  not  so  common  a  treasure 
that  it  should  pass  without  remark.  Perhaps  M.  Anatole  France’s 
story,  Le  Crime  de  Sijlvestre  Bonnard ,  is  not,  after  all,  a  book  to  be 
recommended  to  readers  of  every  taste.  Students  who  may  be 
led,  by  the  title,  to  hope  that  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  Mernbre  de 
l’lnstitut,  committed  some  novel  sort  of  crime,  or  revived  some 
forgotten  iniquity  of  Pompeii  or  Bairn,  will  be  seriously  dis¬ 
appointed.  M.  France’s  book,  it  must  be  admitted,  will  only 
interest  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  exquisite  simplicity  of  style, 
in  harmless  wit,  in  delicate  pathos,  in  the  melancholy  and  humour 
of  a  happy  old  age.  If  Mr.  Pickwick  had  written  his  own 
memoirs,  our  idea  of  him  would  probably  he  very  different 
from  the  picture  traced  by  Dickens.  A  great  many  deductions 
must  be  made  before  M.  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  who  tells  his  own 
story  in  M.  France’s  work,  can  be  described  as  a  French  Mr.. 
Pickwick.  When  he  travels,  he  does  not  lead  about  a  band  of 
Tupmans,  Winkles,  Bob  Sawyers,  and  Benjamin  Allens.  In 
place  of  Sam  Weller,  lie  lias  an  old  tyrannical  housekeeper, 
who  has  grown  grey  and  dictatorial  in  his  service.  He  is  ad¬ 
dicted,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  scientific  studies ;  but  his  science 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  theory  of  tittlebats,  and  is  only  ridi¬ 
culous,  as  all  science  becomes  ridiculous,  when  it  is  supplanted- 
by  something  a  little  newer,  and  a  little  more  true.  But  M* 
Bonnard’s  heart  is  like  the  heart  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  young,  as 
benevolent  as  his,  and  this  impulsive  organ  at  last  leads  M. 
Bonnard,  as  it  led  Mr.  Pickwick,  into  a  midnight  raid  agamst  a 
school  for  young  ladies,  it  is  true  that  M.  Bonnard  had  no  dark 
lantern.  But  his  escapade  was  successful,  and,  at  the  close  of  it, 
he,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  is  recorded  to  have  run — a  considerable 
athletic  feat  when  a  man  is  over  seventy.  Thus,  in  essentials,  M. 
Bonnard  is  really  a  French  parallel  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  though  all 
the  farcical  element  in  the  English  hero’s  adventures  is  absent  in 
the  autobiography  of  the  Mernbre  de  lTnstitut. 

M.  Bonnard’s  memoirs  are  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
tells  the  story  of  bis  chase  after  a  desirable  manuscript;  the 
second  is  more  romantic,  and  concerned  with  affairs  of  the 
heart.  M.  Bonnard,  it  must  be  said,  was  born  about  1810. 
When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  a  pupil  at  the  Fcole  des 
Chartes,  young  men  still  said  “  enter  et  malediction  ”  and  wore 
velvet  coats,  and  long  hair  after  the  manner  of  the  middle 
ages.  M.  Bonnard’s  father  had  been  in  the  French  Admiralty, 
till  he  was  crushed  by  the  reception  Napoleon  gave  to  his 
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report  on  the  English  navy,  rather  unfortunately  presented  shortly 
after  Trafalgar.  M.  Bonnard’s  maternal  uncle  had  lired  the 
last  French  cartridge  at.  Waterloo,  and  his  portrait,  that  of  a 
ranting,  swearing,  lighting  Bonapartist,  with  all  the  military 
virtues  and  very  few  others,  is  admirably  drawn.  In  his  youth 
M.  Bonnard  had  loved  a  young  lady,  who  married  a  rich  banker, 
named  Noel  Alexandre ;  hut  this  only  interests  us  at  present  as  it 
accounts  for  the  celibacy  of  the  hero  and  for  his  exclusive  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  tasks  of  editing  old  French  poets  and  writing  a 
history  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres.  M.  France  is 
himself  a  scholar,  and  a  well-known  editor  of  old  French  texts. 
The  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  learned  work  serves  him  ad¬ 
mirably  in  his  delineation  of  the  old  student,  a  contemporary  of 
M.  Paulin  Paris,  a  man  who  thinks  that  his  life  has  not  been  spent 
in  vain,  because  he  has  painfully  added  some  tiny  cells  to  the  great 
coral  island  of  our  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages.  The  quiet 
melancholy  of  a  man  who  has  seen  all  his  good  days  pass,  who 
has  grown  grey  aud  blind  among  books,  and,  at  the  end,  tiuds  his 
labours  look  so  small,  is  one  of  the  charms  of  this  story. 

M.  Bonnard’s  first  adventure,  as  we  said,  is  his  chase  after 
a  manuscript.  In  his  bachelor’s  rooms  he  has  a  visit  from  a 
starving  little  colporteur  of  cheap  books,  who  lives  with  his  wife 
and  child  in  a  dilapidated  garret  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
M.  Bonnard  sends  the  poor  fellow  some  logs  for  his  Christmas  fire, 
does  him  other  services,  meets  his  beautiful  wife  on  the  stairs, 
and  forgets  the  pair  when  the  man  dies  and  the  woman  goes 
away.  At  this  time  the  old  bibliophile’s  heart  was  set  on  a 
manuscript  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Sir  Thomas 
Baleigh,  an  English  collector.  It  was  a  fourteenth-century  MS.  of 
the  Golden  Legend,  with  additional  chapters  on  Saint  Ferreol, 
Saint  Ferrution,  Saint  Germain,  Saint  Vincent,  and  Saint  Droc- 
tovee,  with  a  poem  on  the  miraculous  burial  of  Saint  Germain 
d’Auxerre.  The  legends,  the  poem,  and  the  miniatures  of  the 
crowning  of  Proserpine,  and  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin,  were 
from  the  hand  of  the  “  clerk,  Alexander.”  Now  M.  Bonnard, 
with  his  forty  years’  work  at  the  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Germain,  would  have  given  all  his  economies  for  this  manuscript. 
Eight  years  passed  when  a  Florentine  catalogue  arrived,  with  an 
appendix  on  the  whereabouts  of  various  desirable  books.  In  this 
appendix  the  manuscript  of  Alexander  the  Clerk  was  said  to  be 
in  the  collection  of  M.  Polizzi  at  Girgenti.  To  write  to  M.  Polizzi 
was,  with  M.  Bonnard,  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  answer  came, 
M.  Polizzi  could  not  lend  his  treasure,  but  would  show  it  to  M. 
Bonnard  in  Sicily.  The  enthusiastic  Bonnard  at  once  set  out  for 
Sicily.  In  Naples  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  beautiful 
Princess  Trepof,  travelling  with  her  husband  in  search  of  match¬ 
boxes,  which  they  collected.  They  had  obtained  a  unique  sup¬ 
pressed  match-box,  decorated  with  heads  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi. 
But  the  wild  Princess,  who  admitted  that  she  sought  in  match¬ 
boxes  nothing  but  oblivion  of  the  past,  was  determined  to  go  to 
Girgenti,  where  there  was  a  local  manufacture.  On  learning  M. 
Bonnard’s  name,  she  cut  him  as  rapidly  as  she  had  sought 
his  acquaintance.  The  puzzled  bibliophile  met  her  again  at 
Girgenti,  where  his  simplicity  and  kindness  won  her  wayward 
affection.  The  sketch  of  the  Princess,  with  her  caprices,  her  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  her  real  goodness  of  heart,  is  exquisitely  drawn  ;  and 
perhaps  the  finest  passage  in  the  book  is  the  humorous  description 
of  the  hunt  for  MSS.  and  match-boxes  in  the  native  city  of 
Empedocles.  Bonnard  finds  that  the  manuscript,  with  the  minia¬ 
ture  of  the  crowned  Proserpine,  has  been  sent  to  Paris,  to  the  shop 
of  Polizzi’s  son.  He  confides  his  woes  to  the  Princess,  who  has 
been  more  fortunate  in  securing  a  match-box  with  a  head  of 
Empedocles.  Finally  Bonnard  returns  to  Paris,  tries  to  buy  tire  MS. 
at  an  auction,  is  hopelessly  outbidden,  and  despairs.  But  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  a  child  brings  him  a  huge  buclie  tie  Noel,  which  is  opened 
and  found  to  contain  the  card  of  the  Princess  Trepof,  a  huge 
bouquet  of  violets,  and  the  famous  manuscript.  The  old  house¬ 
keeper  recognizes  in  the  lady  who  drove  the  little  boy  to  the  house 
the  widow  of  Coccoz,  the  starving  colporteur.  The  Princess 
Trepof,  late  the  widow  Coccoz,  has  not  been  ungrateful  after  all, 
though  she  did  flee  from  M.  Bonnard  in  Naples  when  his  face  re¬ 
called  to  her  the  old  days  of  misery  in  a  garret.  A  mere  abstract 
of  the  incidents  of  the  story  can  give  no  idea  of  the  charm  and 
brilliance  of  the  writing. 

An  abstract,  too,  must  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  second  adventure, 
La  Jille  de  Clementine.  In  this  story  M.  Bonnard  is  a  good  deal 
older,  verging  on  seventy.  At  the  house  of  some  friends  in  the 
country,  he  meets  Jeanne,  the  daughter  of  his  old  love,  Clementine — • 
of  Clementine  who  had  married  the  rich  banker,  Noel  Alexandre. 
M.  Alexandre  had  died  a  bankrupt,  Clementine  also  was  dead, 
and  old  Bonnard’s  heart  was  touched  by  the  innocent  unprotected 
youth  of  their  child  Jeanne.  His  story,  which  he  tells  with  many 
digressions  and  with  a  pleasant  garrulity,  is  often  broken  by  re¬ 
flections  on  his  own  learned  old  age.  He  was  sitting  one  day  in 
one  of  the  public  gardens,  when  he  heard  three  young  fellows, 
pupils  of  the  Fcole  des  Ckartes,  discussing  their  studies: — 

As-tu  lu,  dit  Boulmier,  la  notice  de  Conrajod  ? 

Bon  !  me  dis-je. 

Oui,  repondit  Gelis  ;  c’est  exact. 

As-tu  lu,  dit  Boulmier,  Particle  de  Tamisey  de  Larroque  dans  la  Revue 
des  questions  historiques? 

Bon,  me  dis-je  pour  la  seconde  fois. 

Oui,  repondit  Ge'lis,  c’est  plein  de  choses. 

As-tu  lu,  dit  Boulmier,  le  tableau  des  abbayes  benedictines  en  1600,  par 
Sylvestre  Bonnard  ? 

Bon,  me  dis-je  pour  la  troisieme  fois. 

Ma  foi,  non,  repondit  Ge'lis.  Bonnard  est  un  imbecile 


So  poor  M.  Bonnard,  who  had  just  been  secretly  amused  by  the 
same  young  man’s  remarks  on  Michelet,  went  home  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart.  His  day  was  over.  He  had  come,  like  all  men  of 
science,  almost  to  the  years  when  he  seemed  an  exploded  old  im¬ 
postor,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  learning.  And  he  re¬ 
membered  how,  when  he  was  a  lad,  he  had  laughed  at  some  old 
contemporary  mythologist,  who  had  drawn  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
lovers  of  Helen ! 

M.  Bonnard  naturally  took  a  fatherly  interest  in  Jeanne,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  love  Clementine.  But  the  unfortunate  Jeanne, 
whose  character  is  not  quite  that  of  a  romp  or  of  an  ingenue, 
but  whose  courageous  simplicity  of  nature  is  very  well  described, 
had  fallen  among  thieves.  She  had  for  guardian  a  scoundrel  of 
a  lawyer  named  Mouche,  and  was  a  half-starved  and  greatly 
oppressed  pupil  teacher  at  the  school  of  a  Mile.  Prelere.  As  soon 
as  Mile.  Prelere  learned  that  M.  Bonnard,  who  seemed  interested  in 
her  pupil,  was  a  member  of  the  Institute,  she  made  the  most 
violent  love  to  that  unfortunate  scholar.  She  brought  Jeanne  to 
visit  him  in  his  rooms,  aud  there  of  course  Jeanne  met  the  re¬ 
pentant  Gelis,  who  had  changed  his  mind,  and  came  to  ask  for  the 
loan  of  books  and  for  assistance  in  his  studies.  At  length,  in  two 
most  alarming  scenes,  Mile.  Prelere  actually  proposes  to  M. 
Bonnard,  and  introduces  him  as  her  betrothed  to  M.  Mouche. 
What  a  position  for  a  student  of  seventy  years  of  age  !  Many, 
perhaps  most,  would  have  been  frightened  into  matrimony  and 
the  arms  of  Mile.  Prefers.  “  J’ai  quelquefois  eu  peur  dans  ma 
vie,  mais  je  n’avais  jamais  fiprouve  un  effroi  d’une  nature  aussi 
nauseabonde.  Je  ressentais  une  terreurecoeurante.”  M.  Bonnard  ex¬ 
plained  himself  with  an  explicitness  which  made  further  mistake  im¬ 
possible.  He  then  fled  away.  But  he  now  knew  the  nature  of  the 
people  who  had  Jeanne  absolutely  iu  their  power.  Mouche,  her 
guardian,  ceased  to  pay  for  her  board  at  the  school.  Mile.  Prefere 
treated  her  like  Cinderella,  locked  her  up  alone  and  made  her 
sweep  the  floor  and  serve  in  the  kitchen.  Learning  all  this,  M. 
Bonnard  conceived  a  simple  but  suilicient  stratagem,  abducted 
Jeanne,  and  thereby  broke  half  a  dozen  articles  in  the  Code, 
especially  356  and  357.  When  the  nature  of  his  crime  was  set 
before  him,  he  defended  himself  but  lameiy,  quoting  from  Baluze 
a  decree  of  Childebert,  at  Cologne,  in  593  a.d.  He  also  referred 
to  the  ordinance  of  Blois,  1  579j  to  a  capitulary  of  Charlemagne, 
and  to  a  custom  of  Brittany,  suppressed  iu  1720.  With  these 
rules  he  was  well  acquainted,  but  he  had  never  looked  into  the 
Code.  Jeanne  was  leit  at  the  house  of  her  friend.  More.  Gabry, 
and  M.  Bonnard  retired  to  his  criminal  reflections.  How  he  was 
saved  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  how  and  in  what 
studies  he  passed  his  latest  years,  what  became  of  his  library, 
and  all  about  the  future  fortunes  of  Jeanne,  must  be  read  in  his 
own  memoirs,  as  edited  by  M.  France.  This  latest  editorial  work 
of  his  may  be  less  important  to  literary  science  than  his  previous 
labours,  but  has  more  general  human  interest  than  all  the  sixteenth- 
century  French  poems  which  he  is  likely  to  rescue  from  the  limbo 
of  manuscript. 


VEREALL’S  MEDEA.* 

THE  classical  studies  of  our  Universities,  which  have  of  late 
years  been  reproached  with  decay,  bid  fair  to  take  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  activity  under  the  influence  of  the  modern 
scientific  treatment  of  archteology  and  philology.  Two  years  ago 
we  noticed  the  first  instalment  of  a  new  edition  of  Pindar  by 
Mr.  Fennell,  of  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  more.  Now  Mr. 
A.  W.  V err  all,  who  has  already  taken  his  preliminary  canters  in 
two  extremely  ingenious  essays  contributed  to  the"  Journal  of 
Philology  and  the  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society  respectively, 
comes  forward  to  show  us  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  and 
what  he  can  do,  with  a  play  which  is  certainly  not  the  least 
familiar  among  the  works  of  the  Attic  tragedians.  His  readers 
will  certainly  be  surprised,  some  of  them  may  be  shocked,  at  the 
number  of  new  emendations  of  the  text  here  proposed,  amounting 
to  thirty  or  thereabouts.  The  very  familiarity  of  a  text,  how¬ 
ever,  may  enable  mauy  things  to  pass  muster  which  we  should  not 
allow  to  be  genuine  in  a  newly-discovered  document.  Nay,  more, 
the  popularity  of  a  play  like  the  Medea  may  have  been  a  direct 
and  potent  cause  of  its  corruption.  We  learn  from  the  Scholiasts 
that  the  actors  did  to  their  knowledge  alter  the  text  in 
delivery  now  and  then  ;  and  we  may  well  suspect  that  there  has 
been  more  work  of  this  kind,  beginning,  perhaps,  not  many 
generations  after  the  poet’s  own  time,  than  the  Scholiasts 
knew  or  could  have  known.  Many  of  the  variants  commonly 
regarded  as  glosses  may  have  been  intended  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  audiences,  not  of  readers ;  many  of  the  interpolations 
are  hardly  explicable  on  any  other  supposition.  If  we  think 
of  a  manager  in  Gaul  or  Asia  Minor  producing  an  Athenian  play 
for  an  audience  incapable  of  catching  a  rare  word  or  following 
the  swift  and  subtle  play  of  the  genuine  Attic  dialogue,  we 
can  at  once  understand  the  natural  results,  and  perceive  that  they 
are  very  much  what  we  find  in  the  existing  text.  Let  the 
reader  imagine,  if  he  can,  that  for  the  text  of  Shakspeare  we  have 
to  rely  chiefly  on  transcripts  made  by  half-educated  persons  in  the 
eighteenth  century  from  prompter  s  copies  of  the  Bestoration 
period.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  most  popular  pieces,  such  as 
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Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  would  fare  the  worst  in  this  way.  Those 
less  in  vogue,  if  preserved  at  all,  would  be  preserved  comparatively 
free  from  wilful  tampering.  Historical  conjectures  apart,  Mr. 
Verrall  has  shown  conclusively  in  our  opinion  that  there  is  yet  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  text  of  the  tragedians,  and  of  this  play 
in  particular ;  and  he  has  further  shown  that  the  reconstruction 
of  corrupt  passages  may  be  undertaken  with  greater  safety,  though 
with  greater  apparent  boldness,  by  modern  philology  than  by  the 
guesswork  in  which  editors  of  the  old  school  indulged.  The 
scholar  of  this  day  is  not  satisfied  with  adopting  a  reading  that 
makes  sense  and  metre.  The  problem  is  not  to  fill  up  a  blank 
with  something  the  poet  might  have  written,  but  to  ascertain  what 
he  did  write ;  and  this  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
evidence,  though  the  evidence  is  of  a  kind  which  only  experts  can 
give  due  weight  to. 

It  is  a  very  old  canon  of  criticism  that,  as  between  an  easier  and 
a  more  difficult  reading,  the  more  difficult  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
reason  is  that  if  the  genuine  reading  presented  nothing  unusual, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  corrupt  it ;  whereas  rare  words  or 
forms,  unusual  constructions,  and  unexpected  turns  of  thought,  are 
readily  corrupted  by  glosses  intended  to  explain  them,  by  the  mere 
blundering  of  scribes  who  do  not  understand  them,  or  in  the  case 
of  plays  (as  we  suggest)  by  deliberate  recension  for  the  stage.  The 
critical  work  of  the  modem  school  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  \ 
the  detailed  application  of  such  reasons,  enlarged  by  the  greater 
range  of  modern  philological  knowledge.  A  simple  and  fairly 
common  case  is  that  we  find  two  different  readings,  A  and  13, 
both  acceptable  in  themselves,  and  given  by  authorities  of  about 
equal  weight ;  but  A,  let  us  say,  is  a  rare  expression,  B  is  a 
common  one  of  the  same  meaning.  Here  we  may  be  sure  that  A 
stood  in  the  original  and  B  is  a  gloss  (or  acting  version?)  which 
has  displaced  it.  A  case  one  degree  less  simple  is  that  we  find  a 
reading  B,  which  if  it  stood  alone  wouid  excite  no  suspicion,  and 
a  variant  a  which  in  itself  is  inadmissible,  as  being  repugnant  to 
sense  or  metre,  or  both.  Here,  if  we  can  see  that  a  is  an  easy 
corruption  of  an  original  reading  A,  and  that  B  would  be  a  natural 
gloss  upon  A  or  offhand  correction  of  a,  we  may  restore  A  with 
nearly  as  much  confidence  as  in  the  first  case.  Nor  will  it  abate 
our  confidence  if  A  is  a  word  very  seldom  found  elsewhere ;  for 
it  is  just  the  words  little  known  to  comparatively  modern  actors 
and  transcribers  that  are  most  exposed  to  corruption.  Even  if  A  is 
not  otherwise  known  to  exist  at  all,  but  is  known  by  the  analogies 
of  the  language  to  be  possible,  and  would  give  an  appropriate 
meaning  in  the  text,  we  may  be  justified  in  hypothetically  replacing 
it.  And  our  hypothesis  will  of  course  be  strengthened  if  we  find 
that  in  other  passages  of  the  same  or  other  authors  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  A  as  the  original  reading  will  restore  sense  and  metre  to  a 
notoriously  corrupt  passage  or  clear  up  some  serious  difficulty.  Mr. 
Verrall  has  more  than  once  essayed  this  kind  of  reconstruction. 
Every  such  attempt  must  be  separately  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Verrall’s  will  no  doubt  seem  over-bold  to  the 
majority  of  scholars.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  the  method  is 
legitimate,  and  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  rashness  in 
experiment  than  to  spend  labour  in  patching  up  forced  explana¬ 
tions  of  grammatical  impossibilities.  In  many  cases  the  question 
is  really  of  this  kind — Is  it  more  probable  that  an  Athenian  poet 
wrote  something  very  poor  and  bald,  and  to  be  construed  as  Greek 
only  by  charity,  or  that  he  used  an  uncommon  word  which  has  not 
had  the  luck  to  come  down  to  us,  here  or  (it  may  be)  elsewhere, 
quite  undefaced?  To  resume,  the  distinguishing  point  of  modern 
criticism  as  represented  by  Mr.  Verrall  is,  as  we  said,  that  it  is  a 
science  of  observation  and  evidence.  The  old-fashioned  scholar 
was  quite  happy  if  he  made  a  conjecture  which  gave  an  accept¬ 
able  sense,  and  was  not  wholly  unlike  some  or  one  of  the  MS. 
readings. 

But  the  modern  scholar  does  not  allow  these  facile  me¬ 
thods.  He  might  say  to  his  predecessor,  in  a  quite  possible 
case,  something  like  this : — “  True  it  is  that  your  reading  makes  a 
pretty  verse  enough,  and  might  have  conceivably  led  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  reading  a.  But  here  are  variants  b  and  c,  both  of  which  are 
corrupt  on  the  face  of  them,  but  neither  of  them  explicable  if  your 
emendation  had  been  the  original.  Here  is  a  scholium  difficult  to 
understand  with  the  text  we  have,  and  itself  possibly  corrupt,  but 
showing,  in  any  case,  that  what  the  Scholiast  found  in  his  text 
was  something  different  from  what  you  propose.  And  here, 
finally,  is  a  reading  (call  it  A)  which  does  explain  and  harmonize 
all  the  facts.  The  variant  b,  which  you  rejected  without  consider¬ 
ation  as  mere  nonsense,  points,  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
scholium,  to  an  archetype  x,  from  which,  by  a  slight  correction, 
we  have  A.  Then  c  becomes  intelligible  as  a  gloss  upon  A,  and  a 
is  a  corruption  of  some  early  scribe’s  emendation  of  a  badly  made 
copy  of  x.  It  is  that  old  emendation,  or  something  near  it,  not 
the  original  text,  that  your  hasty  ingenuity  has ’replaced.”  The 
processes  of  corruption  and  restoration  are  happily  illustrated  in 
Mr.  Verrall’s  Introduction  by  a  demonstration  on  a  few  lines  of 
Comus,  which  the  critical  reader  should  see  and  consider  before 
he  proceeds  to  pass  judgment  on  the  editor’s  dealings  with  the 
Medea. 

We  may  now  select  for  particular  mention  some  of  Mr.  Verrall's 
emendations.  On  v.  32  he  suggests  d<pi(eTo  for  dcjiUero,  which 
would  be,  as  he  says,  “  a  clear  improvement  ”  at  the  cost  of  very 
slight  change.  A  few  lines  below  (39)  we  agree  with  him  that 
tycoSa  Tr)vbe,  “I  know  that  woman’s  character,”  is  not  Greek. 
The  restoration  of  the  adverbial  rrjbe  makes  all  straight.  The 
common  reading  of  157,  Keivco  rude  prj  xapuacrov,  “  do  not  be  angry 
with  him  for  it,”  is  inappropriate  and  already  under  suspicion.  Mr. 


\  errall  reads,  again  with  a  trifling  change  of  letters,  koivov  toSc  • 
M  xnpuwov.  “  The  case  is  common  ;  be  not  wounded.”  V.  234 
is  emended  so  as  to  give  an  improved  sense  on  the  hypothesis  that 
a  repeated  word  has  dropped  from  the  beginning,  and  the  MS. 
readings  (none  of  which  i3  admissible)  represent  confused  attempts 
at  filling  the  gap.  In  668  there  is  a  conjecture  which  we  think  all 
but  certain,  and  which  is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Verrall’s  method. 
The  line  (addressed  by  Medea  to  yEgeus)  is,  as  commonly  read, 

Ti  S’  upepaXb v  yrjs  QeanicoSbv  e crraXrjs  j 

Now  e’oraXrjs  is  the  reading  of  one  class  of  MSS.,  generally  ac¬ 
counted  the  best,  and  in  itself  is  acceptable.  But  other  MSS. 
give  imveis,  an  impossible  reading,  which  no  copyist  can  have 
derived  from  eardXrjs  by  any  process  we  can  imagine.  The  word, 
moreover,  is  a  much  less  common  one.  On  the  other  hand,  (a-TdXrjs 
is  just  such  a  correction  as  would  be  made  by  an  intelligent  copyist 
who  found  bed veis.  Dismissing  it,  therefore,  as  a  mere  conjecture, 
Mr.  Verrall  extracts  from  iKavets,  by  the  change  of  one  letter 
(Z  for  K),  the  original  reading  l(dveis,  which  is  far  more  pointed 
and  appropriate  than  eo-TaXrjs.  The  meaning  is,  “  Why  did  you 
sit  as  a  questioner  at  the  oracle  ?”  In  737-739,  a  passage  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  need  some  correction,  Mr.  Verrall’s  reading — 

Xdyoir  8e  avpftai  kcu  deiav  dvmporos 

ypiXos  yeVoi’  &v  KdniKrjpvK.evp.aTa 

ovk  dvTiaolo  ' 

gives  a  happy  result  with  no  violent  change  ;  the  innovations  are 
'JslXos  for  cpiXos,  and  divricroio  for  av  nidoio ;  as  for  eniKrjpvKevpara, 
it  is  shown  by  the  scholia  to  be  older  than  the  eniKTjpvKtvpamv  of 
our  present  texts.  The  sense  is  : — “  If  you  agree  (not  to  give  me 
up)  in  words  only,  unbound  by  oath,  you  will  be  defenceless,  and 
unable  to  stand  on  equal  terms  against  my  enemies’  demands.” 
This  is  exactly  what  the  context  points  to,  but  previous  con¬ 
jectures  fail  to  supply.  Another  ingenious  emendation  of  much 
the  same  kind  is  offered  on  vv.  909,  910,  where  we  have  hitherto 
read : — 

eiKos  yap  dpyas  6tjXv  nouitrdai  yivos 

ydpovs  napepnoXSivros  dXXoiovs  novel. 

Editors  have  seen  that  this  cannot  stand,  for  the  genitive  absolute 
in  this  position  is  intolerable,  and  aXXoiovs  unintelligible,  even  if 
the  word  occurred  elsewhere  in  the  tragedians ;  but  nothing  sa¬ 
tisfactory  has  been  proposed.  Mr.  Verrall  reads  napepnoXcdvn 
avXaiovs,  accounting  for  the  corruption  by  the  stages — avXXaiovs 
(X  being  doubled  by  mistake,  a  thing  otherwise  known  to  happen 
in  the  very  word  crvXrj ) — aotXXaiovs — craXXoiovs.  The  word 
avXaios  (from  cruXai  in  a  known  special  sense)  would  mean  liable 
to  be  seized  as  a  prize,  contraband.  Mr.  Verrall  translates,  “  For 
it  is  natural  in  the  sex  to  show  ill  humour  against  a  spouse  when 
he  traffics  in  contraband  love.”  In  v.  1346,  where  the  vulgate — 

i'pp  ,  alerxponod  Kali  tckvcov  piaafiove — 

is  doubtful  as  Greek,  and  pointless  vituperation  at  best,  Mr.  Verrall 
gives  Texvp v  for  tckvov,  a  mild  remedy,  which  is  amply  justified 
by  its  effect : — “  Go,  artist  in  villany  ”  (alo-xponoios  is  analogous 
to  dvbpiavTonaids,  &c.)  “  and  murderess  by  trade!”  In  1194  he 
reads  iXanrero — lapped  up,  devoured — for  the  more  than  doubtful 
eXapnero,  which  in  Attic  should  mean,  not  “  blazed  out,”  as  it 
here  has  to  be  rendered,  but  “was  illuminated.”  In  1184  he 
ventures  on  introducing  a  compound  verb  of  whose  existence 
there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  his  reasons  cannot  be  explained 
in  a  shorter  compass  than  that  of  the  rather  long  note 
which  is  devoted  to  them.  At  v.  1243  a  feeble  and  sus¬ 
picious  line  (as  it  stands  in  the  common  text  after  a  gram¬ 
matical  correction  made  by  Elmslev)  has  been  most  ingeniously  re¬ 
cast  ;  but  this  conjecture,  again,  depends  too  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  context  to  be  exhibited  here.  Mr.  Verrall’s  note  on  1317, 
where  he  lets  the  text  stand,  is  very  characteristic  of  his  work. 
The  line  itself — 

Ti  TacrSe  Kivels  KavapoxXeveis  nvXas — 

is  free  from  difficulty.  But  Aristophanic  and  other  allusions  point, 
as  Mr.  Verrall  j  udges,  to  some  unusual  word  of  which  nvXas  is  a 
gloss,  more  or  less  resembling  enrj  in  sound.  This  word,  he  sus¬ 
pects,  was  onus ;  if  Euripides  used  dnrj  as  a  rather  daring  poetic 
word  for  the  lock  of  a  door,  we  understand  how  there  was  a 
handle  for  parody,  and  Aristophanes’  Kaivd>v  enS>v  (for  onaiv) 
Kivrjra  Kai  poxXevrd  is  at  once  fitted  with  its  original  point. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Verrall’s  criticism  is  always 
innovating.  To  our  mind  it  is  conservative  in  the  best  sense,  as 
diligently  seeking  out  even  obscured  evidences  of  what  the  author 
wrote  and  meant,  and  not  letting  explanations  which  are  tempting 
by  their  apparent  simplicity  pass  without  strict  proof.  But  it  can 
also  be  conservative  in  the  literal  sense.  There  is  one  passage  in 
a  chorus  (v.  836)  which  Mr.  Verrall  restores  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  condition  with  decidedly  less  departure  from  the  MSS. 
than  any  other  editor.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  (and  perhaps 
this  is  more  important)  that  Mr.  Verrall’s  edition  is  a  per¬ 
formance  of  mere  verbal  scholarship.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
an  example  of  modern  scholarship  as  opposed  to  the  kind  of 
learning  which  was  merely  verbal.  Not  only  the  reading 
and  grammatical  interpretation  of  the  text,  but  the  dramatic 
points,  the  finer  shades  of  meaning,  and  the  possible  allusions  to 
contemporary  events  and  controversies,  are  carefully  noted  and 
worked  out.  Modern  languages  and  literature  are  freely  drawn 
upon  for  illusti*ations,  and  a  parallel  passage  is  even  adduced  from 
Lohengrin,  which  to  a  commentator  of  the  older  school  would 
have  appeared  unpardonably  frivolous.  As  specimens  of  Mr. 
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V  err  all’s  illustrative  work  we  may  just  refer  to  bis  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  ethical  meaning  of  cipadLa  (as  want  of  feeliug  or  con¬ 
sideration,  not  mere  intellectual  ignorance),  in  Attic  literature  ; 
and  on  the  Euripidean  use  of  /3 ios  in  the  special  sense  of  wealth, 
luxury,  and  of  ija-vycuo?  to  denote  the  character  of  a  man  of 
learning  as  almost  equivalent  to  aocpos.  Mr.  Verrall  connects  the 
passages  where  this  last-mentioned  word  occurs  with  an  ingenious 
hypothesis  as  to  Euripides’  connexion  with  the  Ionic  school  of 
physics  already  propounded  by  him  elsewhere. 

Finally,  we  shall  hazard  two  remarks  of  our  own  on  the  text. 
In  vv.  401-403,  we  read: — 

aXX’  eia  '  (j)ci8ov  pr/hlv  £>v  firlarTcurai , 

/3ov\evovcra  Ka'i  Te\v(i>pivrj ' 
tpir'  es  to  deivov  *  vvv  aycov  €V\|/'eytav. 

The  middle  line  of  these  three  certainly  adds  nothing  to  the  force 
of  the  passage,  and  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  concise  and  even 
abrupt  character  of  the  context.  We  grievously  suspect  it  to  be 
the  work  of  an  interpolator  who  thought  Euripides  had  not  made 
it  sufficiently  clear  that  Medea  was  speaking  to  herself.  Then  in 
the  speech  of  the  messenger,  describing  the  success  of  Medea's 
vengeance,  which  is  full,  be  it  noted,  of  unusual  expressions,  it  is 
said  of  Creon’s  death  (v.  1218) : — 

Xpuvco  S’  djreo-fir]  Kal  [±(6)]%  6  §1 Japopos 

fvxw- 

ihreofit]  is  Scaliger's  certain  correction  for  direemj.  But  is  there 
nothing  else  amiss?  XP°V ?>  “  at  last,”  is  commonplace,  and  not 
appropriate  in  this  context.  Medea’s  poison  worked  not  slowly, 
but  swiftly,  as  we  know  from  the  rest  of  the  speech.  Now  Mr. 
Verrall  himself  has  shown  elsewhere  strong  reasons  for  assuming 
the  existence  of  an  old  word  \pc Ivos  (akin  to  ypaiVco,  as  ydvos, 
itself  a  rare  but  known  word,  to  ymV<a),  meaning  filth,  pollution. 
What  if  Euripides  wrote  here  ypdvei  S’  dneojig,  “  his  life  was 
quenched  in  foul  poison”?  The  sense,  we  think,  would  be  more 
forcible  than  the  existing  text,  and  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  general  character  of  the  speech ;  and  the  corruption  (or  sup¬ 
posed  correction)  to  xp ovcp  would  be  a  matter  of  nothing  less  than 
certainty. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL.* 

i’TI  TIE  Geography  which  Mrs.  Lang  has  undertaken  for  Messrs. 
JL  Rivington,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton, 
and  of  which  this  volume  is  the  first  part,  is  on  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  plan  from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
taking  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole  instead  of  considering  its 
separate  parts  as  they  occur  in  a  survey  of  the  different  continents, 
it  may  have  had  some  predecessors ;  but  none  of  these,  we  think, 
has  attempted  the  subject  quite  in  the  same  way.  Mrs.  Lang  has 
neither  adopted  the  catechism  form  nor  the  gazetteer  form,  but 
has  made  what  may  be  called  a  kind  of  narrative  of  her  book,  a 
narrative  divided  into  chapters  and  sections,  partly  according  to 
physical,  and  partly  according  to  political,  divisions.  The  book  is 
particularly  well  illustrated  by  handy  maps,  which  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  divisions  in  the  text,  and  thus  make  it  self-contained. 
This,  for  lazy  and  unintelligent  children  (and  the  majority  of 
children  are  both  lazy  and  unintelligent),  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  importance ;  and,  even  to  those  who  are  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  this  grouped  account  of  the  whole  Empire 
will  probably  give  a  much  clearer  idea  of  it  than  they 
would  be  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves  out  of  the 
scattered  materials  supplied  by  the  usual  geography.  The  style 
is  familiar  without  the  elaborate  puerility  which  some  late 
writers  have  affected,  and  the  author  has  shown  commendable 
diligence  in  meeting  the  exceedingly  difficult  problem  of  deciding 
what  is  and  what  is  not  the  British  Empire  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government.  The  case  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  adroitly  met. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  unavoidable  that  in  such  a  con¬ 
glomerate  of  statements  about  matters  of  fact,  each  of  which  is 
necessarily  concise,  some  slips  in  the  matter  of  strict  accuracy 
should  occur.  Harrogate  is  not  on  the  Wharfe  ;  Stamford  is  not 
in  Northamptonshire.  That  the  Channel  Islands  have  “  an  English 
governor  and  a  House  of  Assembly  ”  is  incorrect,  for  there  are 
two  governors  and  two  Houses  of  Assembly  entirely  independent 
of  each  other.  “  The  cows  for  which  Alderney  is  celebrated,”  and 
which,  according  to  Mrs.  Lang,  “  are  reared  on  the  tableland  of 
that  island,”  are  for  the  most  part  excusable  creatures  of  her 
imagination.  The  said  tableland  is  not  much  larger  than  a  table¬ 
cloth  ;  and  “  Alderney  cows  ”  is  a  conventional  misnomer  for 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle,  which  has  the  advantage  of  not  hurting 
the  feelings  of  either  of  the  larger  islands.  These  are  not  matters 
of  much  importance,  however,  and  can  be  easily  corrected  in  the 
future  editions  of  what  is  likely  to  be  a  very  useful  book.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  specimens  which  we  have  seen  of  the  new  school 
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books,  in  which  the  aim  is  not  to  provide  something  craggy  for 
the  mind  to  exercise  itself  on.  Some  of  us  may  regret  the  crag- 
giuess,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Stanford’s  capital  series  of  County  Guides  has  received  two 
additions,  Somerset  and  Hampshire.  Both  counties  are  capital 
examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  average  English  county, 
which  has  no  particular  show  district  (unless  an  exception  must 
be  made  for  the  New  Forest  in  the  case  of  Hampshire),  and 
which  yet  is  full  enough  of  objects  of  interest  to  occupy  any  in¬ 
telligent  traveller,  whether  on  foot  or  not,  for  weeks  and  almost 
months.  Both  Mr.  Worth  and  Mr.  Bevan  are  old  hands  at  this 
kind  of  work,  and  they  do  it  in  a  thoroughly  workmanlike  manner. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Worth  has  a  little  the  better  in  the  archaeological 
department  (though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is  fortunate  in 
having  the  excellent  proceedings  of  the  county  Society  to  quarry 
from).  Mr.  Bevan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  more  precise  in 
his  pedestrian  directions.  We  should  have  been  glad,  however,  if 
the  space  which  is  taken  up  in  the  Hampshire  Handbook  by  an 
inadequate  sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which,  after  all,  obliges 
reference  to  be  made  to  another  volume  of  the  series,  had  been 
given  to  the  New  Forest,  which  is  rather  summarily  treated.  A 
map  of  the  latter  on  a  larger  scale  would  moreover  have  been  a 
more  useful  thing  than  a  plan  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  in 
the  same  way  the  plan  of  Wells  Cathedral  would  have  been  advan¬ 
tageously  exchanged  for  a  plan  of  Bristol,  which  is  quite  large 
enough,  and  labyrinthine  enough,  to  require  one.  The  general  maps 
of  the  counties  are  also  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  use.  These,  however,  are  all  the  faults  that  we  can  find,  and 
some  of  them  are  faults  for  which  the  authors  cannot  be  justly 
held  responsible.  In  judicious  choice  of  routes,  in  thoroughly 
quartering  over  the  ground,  and  in  abundance  of  detail  about  each 
place  mentioned,  the  two  volumes  more  than  keep  up  the  credit  of 
the  excellent  series  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Book  of  British  Topography  is  of  a  kind  which  rejoices 
the  heart  of  all  persons  who  have  to  do  with  books ;  the  kind  where 
a  writer  condescends  to  take  a  subject  which  he  knows  thoroughly, 
which  is  definitely  manageable,  and  which,  if  handled  properly, 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  contribution,  if  not  exactly  to  literature, 
at  any  rate  to  the  state  of  things  which  makes  literature  possible. 
What  Mr.  Anderson  has  done  is  to  give  a  carefully  classified  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  topographical  works  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  which  are  contained  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  classification  is  in  the  main  by  counties,  with  an 
opening  section  of  general  topography,  subdivided  according  to 
subjects.  The  county  divisions  are  in  their  turn  subdivided  under 
towns,  &c.,  and  there  is  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  headings 
at  the  end.  For  convenience  and  thoroughness  this  plan  appears 
to  be  excellent.  Mr.  Anderson  estimates  the  number  of  hi3 
entries  at  something  like  fourteen  thousand.  It  is,  of  course,  to 
be  understood  that  the  book  is  a  catalogue  of  topographical  books 
to  be  found  in  a  particular  library,  and  not  of  British  topograph}' 
in  general,  though  it  could  easily  be  made  a  basis  for  the  latter  by 
the  simple  process  of  interleaving.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
similar  catalogues  in  reference  to  other  special  subjects  are  not 
more  generally  undertaken,  either  by  officials  or  frequenters  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  point  of  practical  use,  they  would  far  exceed 
the  long-expected  and  at  last  promised  printed  general  catalogue. 

Mr.  Baness,  who  is  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Indian  Survey, 
has  provided  in  his  Index  Geographicus  Indicus  a  book  which  is 
beyond  all  question  useful,  but  which  labours  perhaps  under  a 
certain  complexity  of  plan.  The  only  part  of  the  book  which 
literally  answers  to  the  title  is  contained  in  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  pages,  numbered  in  Roman  numerals  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  The  Index  is  somewhat  technical  in  character,  and  at 
first  sight  such  an  entry  as  the  following — 

Biswan  T.  and  S.  D.,  Sitapur  Dis.,  Ondli,  N.  W.P. 

may  remind  the  unlearned  reader  rather  painfully  of  the  dear- 
stores  towards  the  south  north  which  were  as  lustrous  as  ebony. 
Mr.  Baness  has,  however,  provided  due  tables  of  abbreviations, 
&c.,  for  removing  this  difficulty.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  he 
has  carefully  adopted  the  new  orthography,  his  book  is  very  useful 
to  old-fashioned  readers  of  new-fashioned  books,  who  may  not  at 
first  recognize  the  language  of  the  latter.  The  earlier  and  larger 
part  of  the  volume  serves  to  expound  this  Index,  and  is  a  most 
laborious  compouud  of  gazetteer,  geographical,  dictionary,  atlas,  and 
official  guide.  The  provinces,  agencies,  &c.  are  taken  in  turn  ; 
their  official  establishments  are  given  with  statistics  of  all  kinds, 
with  a  brief  general  description  of  each,  and  an  abundance  of  illus¬ 
trative  maps.  The  possessions  of  foreign  countries  in  India,  the 
outlying  independent  States,  the  islands,  &c.,  follow.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Baness  satisfied  even  thus,  for  he  appends  various  illustrative  sec¬ 
tions,  the  most  important  ot  which  is  a  brief  general  description  of 
the  religions  and  peoples  of  India.  This  last  is,  perhaps,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  well-intentioned,  but  somewhat  mistaken,  energy,  for  the 
thing  cannot  be  done  in  the  space.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Baness  has 
unquestionably  provided  the  most  complete  book  in  a  moderate 
compass  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject. 

The  late  Major  Upton’s  Gleanings  from  the  Desert  of  Arabia 
belongs  to  what  might  on  a  very  elaborate  system  of  subdivision 
be  called  zoological  geography.  The  author's  acquaintance  with 
Arabia  was  limited  to  the  Syrian  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit  was  also  limited  and 
peculiar,  being  the  study  and  purchase  of  Arab  horses.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  purpose,  however,  he  had  advantages  for  the  study  of 
the  Bedouin,  as  well  as  of  their  horses,  superior  to  those  of  almost 
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any  recent  travellers  except  Lady  Anne  Blunt  and  her  husband, 
lie  lived  for  days  in  an  encampment  of  the  Sabaah  Anazeh,  and 
was  specially  favoured  by  the  sheikh  of  that  tribe  or  sub-tribe,  as 
well  as  by  Jedaan  Ibn  Mahaid,  the  head  of  another  still  more  im¬ 
portant  clan.  lie  is  at  least  as  enthusiastic  for  the  sons  of  the 
desert  as  Mr.  Blunt,  and  has  some  useful  remarks  about  the  rela¬ 
tions  and  position  of  the  northern  tribes.  His  description  of  the 
residence  at  Aleppo  which  preceded  his  desert  journey  are  also 
vivid  and  good,  though  (perhaps  because)  they  are  entirely  devoid 
of  the  least  pretence  at  deliberately  literary  treatment.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  horse,  and  not  his  rider,  is  Major  Upton’s  main 
subject.  He  devotes  the  most  elaborate  reasoning  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  mysterious  problem  of  “  Al-Khamseh,”  the  five  histo¬ 
rical  or  mythical  mares  from  whom  the  crack  breeds  of  the  Arabian 
horse  are  supposed  to  descend.  Into  these  intricacies  we  cannot 
follow  him  here,  and  it  is  possible  that  ordinary  readers  will 
be  inclined  to  skip  them  even  in  the  original.  They  will 
find,  however,  plenty  of  matter  of  a  less  technical  kind  to  in¬ 
terest  them.  Major  Upton  fully  confirms  the  opinion  of  those 
who  maintain  that  mares,  and  still  more  horses,  of  the  pure 
Keheilan  blood  very  seldom  come  to  Europe.  He  believes  him¬ 
self  to  have  secured  no  less  than  five  such,  testified  to  by  the 
two  sheikhs  already  mentioned.  There  are  some  curious  stories 
here  which  thoroughly  confirm  the  legends  of  the  extraordinary 
affection  of  the  Bedouin  for  their  horses,  and  of  their  reluctance 
to  part  with  them.  Although  the  visitor  had  gone  to  the  tents 
of  the  Sabaah  expressly  to  deal,  though  mares  and  horses  had  been 
freely  brought  for  his  inspection,  and  though  there  was  no 
haggling  at  the  price,  the  owners  constantly  cried  off  at  the  last 
moment,  until  Major  Upton,  as  if  offended,  ordered  his  tent  to  be 
struck  and  threatened  to  set  off  at  once.  This  slight  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  Bedouin  at  once  brought  them  to  reason.  Even 
then  the  owners  of  the  horses  bought  frequently  required  all  the 
persuasion  of  the  sheikh  to  accept  their  price,  and  constantly  ap¬ 
peared  to  regret  the  bargain.  A  more  signal  instance  both  of  this 
affection  and  of  the  strict  chivalry  of  the  people  is  a  story  which 
rests,  not,  indeed,  on  Major  Upton's  own  authority,  but  on  autho¬ 
rity  apparently  good.  A  European  doctor  and  his  companion 
were  attacked  in  the  desert,  and  the  companion  shot  the  chief 
robber’s  mare.  Immediately  the  Bedouin  burst  into  tears  and 
embraced  the  dead  animal.  But  it  seems  that  the  etiquette  of 
desert  raiding,  which  permits  robbery  but  forbids  murder,  was 
strictly  observed,  and  that  the  plundered  slayers  of  the  precious 
mare  were  allowed  to  depart  uninjured.  The  story  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  that  Major  Upton  only  relates  the  facts  and  does  not 
draw  the  full  moral.  His  book  ranks  with  Mr.  Palgrave's,  Lady 
Anne  Blunt’s,  and  a  very  few  others,  as  a  document  for  the 
standard  account  of  Arabia  which  somebody  will  have  to  write 
before  loDg. 


TOO  RED  A  DAWN.* 

THE  plot  of  this  story  is  of  a  common  enough  order,  one 
moreover  that  can  be  easily  understood  and  easily  de¬ 
scribed.  The  heroine— a  virtuous  young  lady — falls  in  love 
with  an  attractive  but  most  pernicious  villain,  and  rejects 
the  suit  of  a  staid  but  devoted  lover.  In  the  end  the 
villain  is  unmasked  and  rejected,  and  the  virtuous  lover 
succeeds  in  his  suit.  It  is,  after  all,  the  old  story  of  the  naughty 
boy  who  put  poor  Pussy  into  the  well,  and  of  the  good  boy  who 
fished  her  out ;  with  this  difference,  ho  svever,  that  in  the  present 
case  poor  Pussy’s  life  is  saved.  In  novels  of  this  kind  it  too  often 
happens  that  to  the  heroine,  as  to  the  cat,  assistance  comes  too 
late,  and  that  she  is  not  freed  from  her  oppressor  till  she  is  on  the 
point  of  breathing  her  last  gasp.  Happily  the  heroine  of  Too  Red 
ti  Dawn — Miss  Merril  Ilamerton — is  of  so  uninteresting  a  nature 
that  we  do  not  trouble  ourselves  for  a  single  moment  about  her 
fate.  So  long  as  we  could  see  the  last  of  her  we  should,  we  felt, 
be  quite  satisfied,  whatever  might  be  her  end.  Iler  virtuous  lover 
and  cousin,  the  faithful  Dick  Ilamerton,  was  as  stupid  even  as 
she,  while  the  villain,  Arthur  Wansy,  was  as  dull  as  villains 
usually  are.  The  story  opens  impressively  enough.  A  carriage 
drives  up  to  a  large  house  close  to  Kensington  Gardens.  A  gentle¬ 
man  and  lady  get  out  of  it.  “  The  coachman  drove  away  to  the 
stables,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilamerton  were  now  at  their  own  door. 
They  passed  arm-in-arm  out  of  the  chilly  atmosphere  into  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  houses  in  London;  and  that  house  was  their 
home.’’  It  would  have  seemed  to  follow  that,  if  two  people  were 
at  their  own  door  and  then  entered  the  house,  that  the  house  that 
they  entered  was  their  home.  But  Miss  Mabel  Collins  is  not  one 
to  leave  anything  to  her  reader’s  imagination,  and  perhaps  she  can 
be  easily  justified  in  this.  For,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  left  to 
the  imagination  of  a  reader  of  such  novels  as  hers  is  likely 
enough  left  to  what  does  not  exist;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
whatever  is  so  left  does  not  of  course  in  the  least  help  the 
writer  to  fill  up  a  single  line  of  her  three  volumes  of  three 
hundred  pages  each.  To  return,  however,  to  our  heroine’s  parents, 
whom  we  have  carried  not  only  through  their  own  door,  but  also 
inLo  their  own  house.  They  were,  we  are  told,  “what  we  call 
fortunate  people ;  their  lives  were  full  of  the  luxury  of  wealth,  of 
the  colour  of  art,  of  the  charm  of  love.”  They  kept  a  coachman, 
and  a  butler  too,  if  we  are  not  mistaken.  Their  stairs  were  broad 

*  Too  Red  a  Dawn.  By  Mabel  Collins,  Author  of  “An  Innocent, 
Sinner,”  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.  1881. 


and  soft-carpeted.  Their  house  was  warm  with  beauty  and  stately 
with  art  at  every  turning.  She  was  dressed  in  a  curious  robe  of 
some  dim  yellow-coloured  material,  and  he  derived  delight 
from  the  pictures  of  Pietro  Perugino.  Whether  he  also  ob¬ 
served,  whenever  he  saw  a  picture,  that  it  might  have  been  better 
if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  that  we  are  not  told. 
It  was  satisfactory,  at  all  events,  to  discover  that  he  strictly 
adhered  to  one  of  the  two  rules  on  which  is  based  the  art  of  a 
cognoscente.  “Everything,”  we  further  read,  “which  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounded  them  was  softened  by  their  own  atmosphere.” 
Hitherto  we  had  thought  that  that  which  immediately  surrounds 
us  is  our  own  atmosphere ;  but  to  this  word  our  author 
attaches  either  a  meaning  of  her  own  or  no  particular  mean¬ 
ing  at  all.  Thus,  in  the  third  volume  we  read  of  the 
“  deadly  chill  of  Arthur’s  altogether  unemotional  atmosphere.” 
The  parents  having  gone  up  the  stairs,  “  with  that  careful 
step  which  does  not  mean  fatigue,  but  the  leisureliness  of 
enjoyment,”  passed  into  the  drawing-room.  She  takes  up  the 
third  volume  of  a  novel  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  the 
library.  lie  thereupon  begins  a  discourse  on  love,  and  talks  of 
the  deathly  embrace  of  the  ivy.  Why  he  should  not  talk 
English,  and  say  deadly,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
dipping  into  his  wife’s  novels,  and  had  picked  up  a  few  fine  and 
foolish  terms  from  them.  lie  goes  on  to  talk  about  “  love  which 
is  the  ripened  wealth  of  the  soul.”  She,  we  may  well  believe, 
wished  that  he  would  hold  his  tongue,  and  let  her  get  on  with 
her  third  volume.  lie  quotes  poetry ;  she  says  “  the  lines  are 
perfect,  but  how  they  chill  one  !  ”  Just  then  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  that  beautiful  house  flashed  out  upon  them.  It 
was  the  face  of  their  own  child  Merril.  Who  was  her 
godmother,  and  how  the  girl  got  the  name  of  Merril,  we 
never  learn.  We  scarcely  dare  to  laugh  at  it  as  affected  and 
absurd,  for  doubtless  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is  an  English  name, 
and  was  in  common  use,  at  all  events,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Soon  after  this  the  villain 
enters,  a  broad-chested,  handsome  young  fellow,  who  lived  next 
door,  and  who  “  pervaded  the  Hamertons’  house.”  About  him 
the  fond  mother  has,  she  says,  “  a  presentiment  that,  if  any  trouble 
comes  into  our  darling’s  life,  it  will  be  through  him.”  In  this 
presentiment  the  reader  at  once  shares.  In  fact,  in  all  such  cases 
it  is  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  over  again.  “  I  smell  a  device,” 
says  Sir  Toby  the  author ;  “  I  have ’t  in  my  nose  too,”  cries  Sir 
Andrew  the  reader.  The  two  young  people,  however,  seem  as  far 
away  from  harm  as  possible,  and  they  go  out  to  see  the  skating.  For 
a  moment  we  feared  that  by  his  imprudence  she  might  get 
drowned,  but  we  were  encouraged  not  only  by  the  severity  of  the  frost 
and  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  but  also  by  the  thought  that  we  were 
only  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume.  The  author  takes 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  young  people  to  describe  the 
father — not  that  fathers  need  in  themselves  any  description,  for 
they  are  a  heavy  sort  of  people  at  best — but  she  gets  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  some  very  pretty  writing.  He  had  “just  that  touch 
of  coming  snow  upon  his  hair  which  is  more  beautiful  about  a 
face  on  which  experience  has  placed  its  mark  than  any  golden 
aureole.”  From  this  description  of  him  we  come  back  to  a 
description  of  his  drawing-room.  He  maintains  that  he  and  his 
wife  appreciate  what  other  people  do.  His  wife  looks 
around  her — “  Certainly  the  evidences  of  a  capacity  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  were  all  about  her.”  The  young  people  return.  The  mother 
sits  in  a  chair  which  was  a  perfect  example  of  Byzantine  art.  Its 
cushions  were  of  satin,  great  and  yellow,  while  she  herself  was  in 
the  curious  robe  of  some  dim  yellow-coloured  material  which 
we  have  mentioned  before.  Her  daughter  was  covered  with  seal¬ 
skin,  so  that  only  her  bright  young  face  Hashed  out.  But  the 
furniture  and  the  ornaments  of  the  room  and  of  the  house  we 
must  leave  to  the  pages  of  the  book.  We  must  not,  however, 
pass  over  the  mother’s  watch — “  a  tiny  thing,  studded  with 
jewels,  but  which,  nevertheless,  kept  time.”  Presently  they  all 
fall  to  drinking  tea.  The  chapter  closes  with  their  driving  off  to 
a  dinner-party  beneath  a  depth  of  furs. 

Very  different  was  the  home  of  the  wicked  Arthur.  Ilis 
parents  had  no  atmosphere  of  their  own  to  soften  all  that  imme¬ 
diately  surrounded  them,  neither  were  there  all  about  them  the 
evidences  of  a  capacity  of  appreciation.  Everything,  indeed,  in 
their  house  was  of  the  very  best,  the  handsomest,  the  heaviest. 
The  description  given  of  it  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Osborne’s  house  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  the  owner  of  it  is,  indeed,  a  very  indifferent 
copy  of  that  gentleman.  The  son,  however,  “  had  been  trained 
up  to  the  standard  of  Oxford  restheticism,”  whatever  that 
may  be,  and  was,  it  would  seem,  likely  enough  to  win  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  even  a  most  virtuous  and  simple-minded  girl.  The 
young  people  get  very  quickly  engaged,  but  the  dawn,  as  the 
reader  admits,  is  indeed  too  red  to  give  promise  of  a  fine  da}'. 
Just  about  this  time  Cousin  Dick  appears  upon  the  scene.  He, poor 
fellow,  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  heroine,  but  he  had  been  so 
sadly  behind  the  forwardness  of  the  age  that  he  had  never  allowed 
her  to  discover  his  secret.  It  must  have  been  a  great  blow  to 
him,  we  should  imagine,  when  he  saw  how  much  she  admired 
his  rival,  as  “  he  performed  the  backward  roll  and  other 
occultisms  (sic)  of  skating.”  Happily,  Dick  had  just  left  her 
father's  sanctum  as  a  day  or  two  later  she  invaded  it,  with  her 
thoughts  full  of  her  engagement.  “  Her  face  was  aglow — it 
was  like  the  advent  of  a  living  flame,  the  entrance  of  that  sunny 
child.”  Only  twelve  pages  earlier  she  had  been  rather  too  much 
of  a  living  flame.  She  had  gone  to  a  party  after  Arthur  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  her,  but  before  she  had  given  him  her  answer.  She 
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suddenly  caught  sight  of  him,  and  with  great  propriety  felt  faint. 
“  I  think  the  room  must  be  very  hot,"  she  said  to  her  anxious 
mamma.  That  good  lady  urged  her  to  go  down  to  a  cooler  air, 
and,  utterly  unaware  that  it  was  Arthur  who  had  caused  her 
agitation,  sent  the  two  young  people  together.  “  It  was  like,” 
says  our  author,  “  thrusting  a  scorched  hand  into  a  furnace.”  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  very  next  afternoon  the  young  lady’s  face 
was  like  the  advent  of  a  living  flame.  Matters  go  on 
pretty  smoothly  for  a  time,  but  the  wicked  lover  gets  into 
company  as  bad  and  repulsive  as  it  is  utterly  dull.  We  have 
stupid  descriptions  of  one  coarse  woman  who  was  always  smoking 
cigars,  and  of  another  coarse  woman  whose  hair  was  like  yellow 
silk,  and  glittered  like  gold  in  the  firelight  when  she  threw  it 
behind  her.  By  the  way,  though  she  threw  it  behind  her,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  wig.  Merril  has  her  friends  too,  who, 
though  respectable  and  virtuous,  are  as  dull  as  if  they  were  vulgar 
and  vicious.  She  knows  a  poetess,  who  says  to  her,  “  Human 
nature  is  your  colour-box,”  but  who  unfortunately  has  dangerous 
views  on  religious  matters : — 

Mv  individuality  is  of  no  value  ;  I  try  not  to  realise  myself.  All  I  want 
is  to  learn  how  to  create  the  beautiful,  and  so  1  shall  gain  all  of  immor¬ 
tality  that  is  possible  by  leaving  something  beautiful  behind  me  when  I 
myself  exist  no  longer.  And  I  am  most  content  when  I  hardly  believe  I 
am  individualised.  If  our  future  is  absorption  into  the  universal  life,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  best  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  that  state 
now. 

The  poetess  goes  ou  ranting  for  a  page  or  two  more,  and 
contrasts  her  unhappy  fate  with  Merril’s  happy  lot.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  heroine  stepped  there  was  green  grass,  while  “  I 
too  often,”  she  exclaimed,  “  touch  a  shrieking  flower,  and 
start  back  aghast  at  its  voice.”  At  last,  apparently,  she 
returns  to  her  senses,  and  for  once  gives  good  advice.  “  Merril,” 
she  exclaimed,  “  forget  every  word  I  have  said.”  By  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  volume  the  poetess  gets  married  iu  a  dress  that 
was  made  of  a  piece  of  Indian  muslin,  while  Merril  as  a  brides¬ 
maid  was  a  milliner’s  triumph.  The  sudden  sight  of  Arthur  called 
a  transforming  glow  into  her  face,  and  she  was  at  once  in  a  witch¬ 
like  mood.  The  bride  all  the  while  seemed  like  a  pale  dream-lady, 
bringing  with  her  the  intense  fragrance  of  a  land  of  flowers.  But 
then  her  veil  was  held  by  dusters  of  flowers,  and  the  spring  day 
had  a  wealth  of  flowers,  and  the  altar  was  covered  by  a 
glory  of  flowers.  Before  long  the  hero  gets  into  debt  and 
dreads  exposure.  “  Should  he  now  formulate  ( sic ),”  he  asks  him¬ 
self,  “  the  desperate  idea  which  sheer  boredom  and  rebellion 
had  been  harbouring  in  his  mind,  and  go  away,  without 
running  the  risk  of  facing  this  atl'air  ?  ”  Apparently  he  does 
formulate  the  idea,  and  he  disappears  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  every  one  believe  that  he  had  been  drowned.  The 
heroine  nearly  dies  of  grief;  but  she  is  saved  by  the  poetess, 
who  goes  to  see  her,  flings  herself  upon  the  foot  of  her  couch, 
and  by  a  quick  serpentine  action  draws  herself  up,  so  that  she  lies 
straight  at  Merril’s  side.  There  she  revived  her  apparently  dying 
friend  by  that  “  glow  which  appears  to  descend  from  the  emotions 
of  the  soul  into  the  sensations  of  the  body.”  Before  very  long 
Merril  informs  every  one  that  Arthur  i3  not  really  dead,  as  she  has 
dreamed  more  than  once  that  he  is  alive.  She  convinces  no  one 
but  the  reader,  who,  from  long  experience,  places  the  fullest  trust 
in  the  dreams  of  a  heroine.  The  villain  at  the  end  of  a  volume  or 
so  returns,  and  shakes  hands  with  her.  But  “  no  magnetic  current 
rushed  between  them,”  and  she  saw  at  once  that  their  love  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  His  father  was  by  this  time  on  his  death-bed , 
but  the  wicked  son  hopes  that  he  is  not  too  late  to  be  named  in 
his  will.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  screams  out  that  he  shall 
not  have  a  shilling  of  his  money,  and  falls  back  dead.  Merril  was 
present,  and  “  the  words  of  that  dying  curse  enlightened  her 
scorchingly,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.”  She  had  begun  by  being 
like  a  scorched  hand  thrust  into  the  furnace,  she  had  next  had  a 
face  that  was  like  the  advent  of  a  living  flame,  and  now  she  was 
enlightened  scorchingly.  Before  long,  of  course,  she  becomes  Mrs. 
Dick  Hauierton,  and.  the  reader,  to  his  great  relief,  sees  the  last 
of  her. 


LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY’S  POEMS.* 

IN  a  passage  of  unusual  vigour,  which  we  do  not  doubt  is  known 
to  so  omnivorous  a  reader  as  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  the  dramatist 
Howe  remarks 

As  foolish  parents  on  their  offspring  dote, 

Each  idiot  author  loves  the  brat  he  got — 

a  sentiment  which  we  often  feel  inclined  to  expand,  in  prose,  by 
adding,  “  and  each  judicious  critic  the  mouldy  old  author  whom 
he  was  the  first  to  discover.”  It  was  iu  the  second  volume  of 
Mr. Ward’s E nglish  Poets  thatMr.J.C.  Collins  originally  obliged  the 
town  with  extracts  from  the  poetry  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburv, 
which  he  claimed,  and  very  justly,  to  be  the  first  to  rescue  from 
oblivion.  lie  prefixed  to  those  extracts  a  little  essay,  in  which 
he  said  much  more  enthusiastic  things  of  Edward  Herbert  than 
Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox  found  himself  inclined  to  say,  a  few  pages 
onward,  about  the  verse  of  the  younger  brother,  saintly  and 
tuneful  George  Herbert.  Mr.  Collins  claimed  for  the  author  of 
De  Veritate  a  “place  among  English  poets,”  and  “vindicated” 
that  claim  by  some  of  the  strong  stock  phrases  of  laudatory 

*  The  Poems  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion,  by  John  Churton  Collins.  London  Cliatto  &  Wind  us. 


criticism.  The  scope  of  Mr.  Ward’s  volumes  naturally  restricted 
his  space  for  selection,  and  so  Mr.  Collins  could  only  “  vindicate” 
his  claim  for  Lord  Herbert  by  the  quotation  of  two  fragments. 
These  struck  us  as  rather  dull  aud  affected  copies  of  verse  in  the 
customary  manner  of  the  day,  and  we  reserved  our  opinion  until 
we  should  see  more  of  these  very  rare  and  forgotten  poems. 

We  have,  however,  had  very  little  time  to  wait.  Mr.  J.  Churton 
Collins  has  followed  his  little  prelude  in  The  English  Poets  by 
reprinting,  with  an  eloquent  critical  introduction,  the  whole  of 
the  work  in  question.  The  Occasional  Verses  of  Edward  Lord 
Herbert ,  Baron  of  Cherbury  and  Castle-Island  is  an  exceedingly 
scarce  little  book,  published  in  1665,  seventeen  years  after  the 
death  of  its  author,  by  his  son  Henry  Herbert.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  Mr.  Collins  should  be  startled  at  finding  these 
poems  completely  neglected,  and  should  hasten,  with  the  fondest 
hopes,  to  peruse  them.  But  what  surprises  U9,  after  ourselves 
reading  the  text  of  the  Occasional  Poems,  is  that  so  instructed 
a  critic  should  have  been  able  to  persuade  himself  that  they 
were  worthy  of  republication.  We  have  a  singular  patience 
with  had  old  verse ;  we  can  read  Churchyard  with  satisfaction, 
and  Chamherlayne's  Pharronida  with  a  slight,  but  distinct, 
romantic  flutter.  We  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
Breton,  and  that  Warner  deserves  republication.  But  the  most 
catholic  reader  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  we  draw  it  at 
the  poems  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Among  the  instances  of 
great  men  who  have  never  learned  their  real  function  in  life,  there 
is  not  a  more  curious  instance  than  this  of  the  precise  and  upright 
author  of  the  Expeditio  Buckinghami  conceiviug  himself  to  be 
a  poet.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  his 
tact  and  culture,  Lord  Herbert  is  as  commonplace,  tuneless,  and 
even  clumsy  where  he  attempts  numbers,  as  the  veriest  numskull 
who  ever  set  two  rhymes  together. 

But  let  us  listen  to  Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins.  “  Lord  Herbert,” 
says  this  accomplished  advocate,  “  has  in  a  large  measure  grace, 
sweetness,  and  originality.”  To  judge  whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
we  take  an  example,  not  from  any  piece  of  our  own  choosing,  but 
from  one  which  Mr.  Collins  has  himself  picked  out  for  special  com¬ 
mendation.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  originality ;  it  is  an 
address  “  To  Her  Hair,”  and  here  is  an  instance  of  the  peculiar 
grace  and  sweetness  with  which  Lord  Herbert  approaches  this 
novel  theme :  — 

Lighten  through  all  your  regions,  till  we  find 
The  causes  why  we  are  grown  blind, 

That  when  we  should  your  Glories  comprehend, 

Our  sight  recoils,  and  turneth  back  again, 

And  doth,  as  ’twere  in  vain. 

Itself  to  you  extend. 

Every  ingenuous  reader  must  admit  that  this,  so  far  from  dis¬ 
playing  grace  and  sweetness,  is  as  clumsy  aud  harsh  as  verse  well 
can  be.  Mr.  Collins  proceeds  to  say  that  Lord  Herbert’s  “  versi¬ 
fication  is,  as  a  rule,  far  superior  ”  to  that  of  Donne  and  Cowley ; 
“  it  is  as  uniformly  musical,  and  his  music  is  often  at  once  delicate 
and  subtle.”  This  is  extraordinary  praise,  since  we  all  know  that 
the  verse  of  Donne,  though  whimsical  to  distraction,  is,  at  its 
normal  height,  of  a  thrilling  and  mysterious  beauty  almost  un¬ 
rivalled,  except  by  the  five  or  six  greatest  masters  of  English 
prosody.  We  might  look  forward  to  Lord  Herbert's  poetry  with 
delight  indeed,  if  his  versification  were  “  far  superior”  to  that  of 
the  writer  of 

When  by  thy  scorn,  0  Murderess,  I  am  dead, 

and  of 

I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover’s  ghost, 

Who  died  before  the  god  of  Love  was  born, 

and,  it  seemed,  we  might  expect  to  find  it  “  uniformly  musical,” 
which  alas  !  is  more  than  can  he  said  of  Cowley’s  or  of  Doune’s. 
Here,  however,  in  one  of  the  most  prominent  pieces,  is  an  instance 
of  this  uniformity  of  Lord  Herbert's  music.  It  is  a  love-poem  to 
the  mind  of  his  mistress: — 

Exalted  Mind !  Whose  character  doth  bear 
The  first  idea  of  Perfection,  whence 
Adam’s  came,  and  stands  so.  How  cans’t  appear 
In  words  that  only  tell  what  here- 
Tofore  hath  been  ? 

This  is  a  very  good  average  specimen  of  Lord  Herbert’s  versifica¬ 
tion. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  as  revealed  to  us  in  this  bis  only 
volume  of  verse,  is  a  good  example  of  the  typical  Jacobean 
poetaster.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  genuine  golden  music  was 
so  widely  diffused  that  even  the  obscure  singers  who  shrilled  once 
and  once  only  in  the  dingles  of  some  “  Paradise  ”  or  “  Gallery  ”  of 
miscellaneous  poetry,  contrived  to  catch  the  echo  of  a  veritable 
melody,  but  in  the  second  or  silver  age  of  James  the  poetasters 
were  more  voluble  and  less  lucky.  About  1620  it  was  possible  to 
write  in  a  very  execrable  style.  Herbert,  whose  mother  was 
Donne’s  intimate  friend,  and  some  of  whose  poems  are  dated  as 
early  as  1608,  was  oue  of  the  very  first  to  imitate  the  strange 
ingenuities  of  Donne.  IIow  helplessly  he  follows  Donne,  and 
with  how  nerveless  a  tongue,  may  he  well  exemplified  in  this 
“ Madrigal,”  which  we  also  quote  in  justice  to  Lord  Herbert,  as 
being  probably  the  best  of  his  serious  pieces : — 

How  should  I  love  my  best  ? 

What  though  my  love  unto  that  height  be  grown, 

That  taking  joy  in  you  alone, 

I  utterly  this  world  detest. 

Should  I  not  love  it  yet  as  th’  only  place, 

Where  Beauty  hath  his  perfect  grace. 

And  is  nossest  ? 
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But  I  beauties  despise. 

You,  universal  beauty  seem  to  me, 

Giving  and  showing  form  and  degree 
To  all  the  rest,  in  your  fair  eyes. 

Yet  should  I  not  love  them  as  parts  whereon 
Your  beauty,  their  perfection, 

And  top  doth  rise  ? 

But  even  myself  I  hate. 

So  far  my  love  is  from  the  least  delight, 

That  at  my  very  self  I  spite. 

Senseless  of  my  happy  state, 

Yet  may  I  not  with  justest  reason  fear, 

How,  hating  her’s,  I  truly  her 
Can  celebrate  ? 

There  is  more  in  the  same  style,  hut  we  have  inflicted  enough 
upon  our  readers.  The  only  interest  of  the  stanzas  is  to  show  how 
an  uuskilful  versifier  could  take  a  mellifluous  ingenuity  of  Donne’s 
and  thoroughly  spoil  it.  The  lines  just  quoted  are  almost  entirely 
unintelligible  to  any  one  who  does  not  carry  in  his  memory  the 
famous 

Sweetest  Love,  I  do  not  go 
For  weariness  of  thee, 

Ivor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 
A  fitter  love  for  me  ; 

But  since  that  I 
Must  die  at  last,  ’tis  best 
Thus  to  use  myself  in  jest 
By  feign  fed  death  to  die. 

When  we  turn  from  the  verses  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  to 
Mr.  Collins's  critical  introduction  we  do  not  find  much  to  com¬ 
mend.  It  is  written  with  a  less  genuine  enthusiasm  than  the 
same  editor’s  introduction  to  the  works  of  Cyril  Tourneur,  as, 
indeed,  is  natural ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  bastard 
Macaulay  manner,  one  of  the  worst  possible,  is  growing  upon 
Mr.  Collins.  This  is  surely  a  very  unpruned  style  in  composi¬ 
tion  : — 

Never  since  Jerome  Cardan  laid  bare  for  the  world’s  inspection  the  inner¬ 
most  secrets  of  his  being,  never  since  Cellini  told  the  story  of  his  strange 
vicissitudes,  never  since  Montaigne  took  Europe  into  his  confidence,  had 
such  a  record  as  Herbert  has  left  us  been  committed  to  paper. 

This  seems  to  us  like  saying  that  never  since  four  o’clock  did  the 
cat  lap  milk  until  seven  o’clock,  except  when  she  lapped  it  at  five 
o’clock  and  at  six  o’clock ;  for  why  state  that  no  such  record  had 
been  left  since  Cardan’s,  if  the  same  is  immediately  to  be  said  of 
Cellini’s  and  of  Montaigne's  ?  The  only  sense  in  which  this  form 
of  speech  could  be  taken  as  meaning  anything  would  be  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  absolute  simultaneousness  of  the  authors,  that  is,  that 
Montaigne  and  Cellini  and  Cardan  took  the  world  into  their  con¬ 
fidence  at  the  same  moment.  But  this  is  not  borne  out  by  history. 
Such  vagaries  as  these  are  the  result  partly  of  straining  after  elo¬ 
quence  and  a  massive  style,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  of  an  embarrass¬ 
ing  consciousness  that  the  case  in  hand  is  not  strong  enough  to 
rest  on  its  own  merits  unadorned.  Mr.  Collins  writes  with  so 
wide  a  knowledge  of  literature,  with  so  sincere  a  love  of  it,  and 
with  so  much  gusto  for  unexplored  regions  of  its  poetic  province, 
that  we  would  gladly  see  him  expending  his  powers  on  better  work 
than  defending  against  all  hope  the  indefensible  poems  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  It  would  be  a  labour  far  more  worthy  of 
his  skill  and  taste  to  edit  for  popular  readers  the  famous  prose 
Autobiography  of  his  favourite,  a  book  of  which,  ho  says,  not  more 
pointedly  than  justly,  that  “it  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  with 
features  eminently  striking  and  peculiar,  whose  ways  were  never 
the  ways  of  common  men,  whose  thoughts  were  not  the  thoughts 
either  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries.” 

We  have  treated  this  reprint  with  some  severity,  because  we 
feel  that  its  publication  has  been  quite  unnecessary,  and,  still  more, 
because  we  resent  the  attempt  by  a  critic  of  some  authority  to  foist 
upon  us  a  book  of  exceedingly  imitative  and  indifferent  verses  by 
means  of  grandiose  language.  It  is  a  serious  matter  when  a  writer 
of  Mr.  Collins’s  position  tries  to  persuade  us  by  mere  repetition  of 
statement  that  one  of  the  most  awkward  and  tame  and  grating  of 
poetasters  never  lacks  grace  and  vigour  and  uniformity  of  music. 
Words  should  mean  something,  and  when  they  are  thrown  hither 
and  thither  in  this  way  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  all  criticism 
is  performed  in  this  happy-go-lucky1  mechanical  style.  But  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  hard  on  Edward  Herbert  for  sins  against  prosody  com¬ 
mitted  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago.  He  showed  his  own 
opinion  of  his  verses  by  never  printing  them,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  ever  intended  them  to  be  printed.  In  closing  we 
will  quote  a  rather  sprightly  piece  of  fancy  which  is  decidedly  the 
very  best  quotation  that  we  can  make  from  his  unlucky  volume : — 

Come  hither,  Womankind,  and  all  their  worth, 

Give  me  thy  kisses  as  I  call  them  forth  ; 

Give  me  thy  billing  kiss ;  that  of  the  dove, 

A  Kiss  of  Love ; 

The  Melting  Kiss,  a  Kiss  that  doth  consume 
To  a  perfume  ; 

The  extract  Kiss,  of  every  sweet  a  part ; 

A  Kiss  of  Art ; 

The  Kiss  which  ever  stirs  some  new  delight, 

A  Kiss  of  Might ; 

The  twacking,  smacking  Kiss,  and  when  you  cease, 

A  Kiss  of  Peace  ; 

The  M  usic  Kiss,  crotchet  and  quaver  time  ; 

The  Kiss  of  Rhyme  ; 

The  Kiss  of  Eloquence  which  doth  belong 
Unto  the  tongue ; 

The  Kiss  of  all  the  sciences  in  one, 

The  Kiss  alone. 

So !  ’tis  enough  ! 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.* 

AS  often  as  the  stream  of  progress  in  human  knowledge  gets  an 
impulse  so  sudden  and  so  startling  as  to  involve  somewhat  of 
a  revolution  in  the  accepted  notions  of  nature,  nervous  minds 
are  vexed  with  the  question  in  what  manner  or  degree  will  the 
fresh  discoveries  tell  upon  the  established  order  of  religious  belief. 
With  every  wave  that  rises  to  abnormal  height  and  volume  comes 
a  shock  which  threatens  nothing  less  than  shipwreck  to  the  ark  of 
faith.  Happily,  after  the  first  tremulous  dip  or  staggering  heave,  the 
vessel  has  hitherto  in  every  such  crisis  shown  herself  buoyant  after 
the  blow,  and  has  settled  herself  steadily  to  her  onward  course. 
When  three  centuries  ago  the  Copernican  hypothesis  took  the  world 
by  storm,  men  seemed  to  hold  their  breath  as  at  a  struggle  in  which 
the  old  and  new  forces  were  engaged  to  the  death.  Bold  and 
innovating  spirits  foretold  the  annihilation  of  what  they  deemed 
antiquated  superstition.  Zealous  and  orthodox  adherents  to  the 
past  met  the  newfangled  and  upstart  ideas  now  with  jealousy  and 
dread,  now  with  uncompromising  and  scornful  defiance.  We  may 
fancy  many  a  staunch  upholder  of  orthodoxy  among  our  fore¬ 
fathers  having  his  fling  at  the  impious  absurdity  with  much  the 
same  happy  use  of  Scripture  texts  as  that  of  the  Dominican 
Baccaui  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence —  Viri  Galilai,  quare  statis 
aspicientes  in  ccclum  f  The  new  cosmical  theory  was  treated  by 
Bacon  with  contempt,  and  by  Milton,  even  after  his  colloquy  with 
the  martyr  of  science  in  his  dungeon,  with  indifference  at  best. 
Yet,  ere  many  generations  had  passed  away,  it  stole  into  general 
belief,  without  any  one  feeling  that  the  interests  of  religion  had 
suffered  thereby.  Religion  and  science  were  again  at  one,  and 
hardly  a  soul  saving  Tennyson’s  Northern  Farmer  has  since  in  sane 
moments  been  known  to  whisper  a  word  against  the  earth’s  tinning 
round  the  sun. 

Not  quite  so  sharp  nor  so  long  sustained  was  the  conflict  set  up 
within  living  memory,  when  the  new  claims  of  geology  were 
popularly  held  to  impugn  the  authority  of  revelation.  Already  it 
may  be  said  that  to  all  persons  of  liberal  education  the  antiquity 
of  the  earth  and  of  man,  to  an  extent  practically  boundless  as 
compared  with  the  few  thousand  years  laid  down  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  systems  of  chronology,  had  become  an  established  fact, 
and  in  all  but  the  most  elementary  schools  it  is  doubtless  by 
this  time  being  taught  without  the  slightest  misgiving  that  the 
proper  authority  of  Scripture  need  be  impaired  thereby.  All 
controversy  upon  these  stages  of  scientific  progress  having  been 
practically  hushed,  the  question  which  at  present  engages  a  large 
class  of  earnest,  if  not  timid,  thinkers  is  tfiat  brought  to  the  front 
by  the  recent  emphatic  advance  in  the  philosophy  of  evolution, 
involving  the  problems  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  life,  and  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  generation  or  the  origin  of  life  from 
inorganic  matter.  Once  more  we  hear  proclaimed  the  incom¬ 
patibility  of  the  new  views  of  nature  with  any  degree  or  kind  of 
theistic  belief ;  on  the  one  side  by  a  serried  and  active,  if  not 
numerous,  band  of  students  and  professors  of  science,  who, 
like  Laplace,  have  no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Creator  and 
Ruler,  on  the  other  extreme  side  by  a  whole  host  of  staunch  and 
eager  defenders  of  the  time-hallowed  order  of  things,  to  whom 
the  teachings  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  of  Haeckel  are  at  once  ground¬ 
less,  wicked,  and  immoral.  It  is  in  this  recently  opened  arena 
of  thought  that  the  intermittent  conflict  of  science  and  religion 
is  now  being  waged ;  and  in  determining  the  relations  which 
the  two  forces  must  bear  to  each  other  as  elements  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  training  of  the  future  lies  a  task  as  high 
and  as  critical  as  the  mind  can  propose  to  itself.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  harmony  which  has  survived  so  many  rifts  or  jars  in  time 
past  is  destined  once  more  to  make  good  its  gentle  and  peaceful 
sway  over  the  whole  realm  of  conscious  intelligence  P  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  at  all  events,  to  have  the  problem  fairly  and 
impartially  stated  on  either  hand  ;  and  there  is  great  interest  in 
seeing  writers  of  undoubted  qualifications  sanguine  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  reconciliation  of  what  to  so  many  eyes  appear  hopelessly 
conflicting  claims. 

Two  works  of  this  class,  moderate  in  size  and  marked  both  by 
ability  and  moderation  in  tone,  have  lately  come  before  us,  which 
agree  in  unreservedly  adopting  the  facts  and  conclusions  made 
good  by  those  who  are  held  the  most  advanced  students  of  nature. 
In  the  first  of  these  treatises,  originally  delivered  as  the  Morse 
Lecture  in  connexion  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  York,  Dr.  Calderwood  follows  the  plan  of  bringing  under 
review  the  great  fields  of  scientific  inquiry  that  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  evolutionist  hypothesis,  advancing  from  unorganized 
existence  to  man  ;  allowing  scientific  observers  to  state  results,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  their  own  words,  so  as,  without  unnecessary 
detail,  to  present  the  most  recent  fruits  of  research  in  each  sepa¬ 
rate  field,  the  general  result  being  to  show  that  such  modifi¬ 
cations  of  thought  concerning  the  origin,  structure,  and  order  of 
the  universe  as  have  been  effected  by  the  most  advanced  dis¬ 
coveries  may  be  accepted  by  theologians  as  well  as  by  inde¬ 
pendent  thinkers.  Ilis  view  of  the  relations  of  science  and 
religion  may  be  broadly  summed  up  in  the  words  which  ho 
adopts  from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  that  “  he  who  contemplates 
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the  universe  from  the  religious  point  of  view  must  learn  to  see 
that  this  which  we  call  science  is  one  constituent  of  the  great 
whole,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  he  regarded  with  a  sentiment 
like  that  which  the  remainder  excites;  while  he  who  contem¬ 
plates  the  universe  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  must  learn 
to  see  that  thi9  which  we  call  religion  is  similarly  a  constituent 
of  the  great  whole,  and,  being  such,  must  he  treated  as  a  subject 
of  science,  with  no  more  prejudice  than  any  other  reality.” 
Each  party  in  consequence  should  strive  to  understand  the  other, 
with  the  conviction  that  the  other  has  something  worthy  to 
understand,  and  with  the  conviction  that  when  mutually  recog¬ 
nized  this  something  will  form  the  basis  of  a  complete  reconcili¬ 
ation.  Admirably,  however,  as  Dr.  Calderwood’s  argument 
breathes  throughout  the  true  spirit  in  which  science  and  religion 
should  approach  each  other,  it  is  rather  prophetic  of  the  harmony 
to  be  hoped  for  from  a  candid  and  exhaustive  recognition  of  the 
truth  on  either  side  than  indicative  of  any  immediate  end  to 
strife.  It  is  delightful  to  think  of  professors  of  science  and 
religion  shaking  hands  as  often  as  they  meet,  and  going  back  each 
to  work  out  separately  his  investigations  of  truth ;  but  we  must 
not  confound  the  truce  which  our  author  glories  in  proclaiming 
with  a  permanent  sinking  of  differences  and  harmonious  co¬ 
operation  of  forces.  Are  the  terms  he  lays  down  for  this  happy 
understanding  such  as  would  be  accepted  by  the  actual  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  broadly-divided  schools  which  everybody  knows  to 
exist?  And  for  what  body  of  existing  belief  is  it  that  Dr. 
Calderwood  is  empowered  to  speak  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  kind 
of  definition  we  are  unable  to  see  that  he  stipulates  for  more  than 
a  vague  theism,  passing  lightly  over  such  fundamental  points  of 
controversy  as  that  of  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Ruler,  “  who 
seeks  righteousness  above  all  things.”  Acquiescing  fully  in  the 
teaching  of  science  as  to  the  fixity  of  laws,  moral  and  spiritual 
as  well  as  physical,  subject,  of  course,  to  ever-varying  con¬ 
ditions,  he  finds  in  science  nothing  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
“that  there  can  be  no  interposition  from  a  higher  sphere  in 
order  to  secure  application  of  physical  law  for  attainment  of 
moral  ends.”  But  it  is  precisely  in  picturing  to  the  mind  this 
higher  sphere,  and  following  it  into  action  upon  the  sphere  or 
spheres  below  it,  that  science  has  its  difficulties.  Out  of  such  a 
tissue  of  negatives  as  our  author  strings  together  in  the  sentence 
we  have  quoted,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  upon  his  reader  to  find 
the  clue.  The  time  has  been  when  the  weather,  especially  in 
its  more  striking  phenomena  of  the  hurricane  and  the  lightning 
flash,  was  held  to  lie  outside  the  pale  of  fixed  physical  order, 
forming  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  atheist  and  materialist — 

Ccelo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem. 

The  approximate  surety  of  weather  forecasts  which  science  has 
now  attained  has  brought  this  department  well  within  the  general 
order  and  uniformity  of  nature.  Yet,  under  all  the  fixedness  of 
atmospheric  laws,  there  is  infinite  variety  and  uncertainty  of 
weather,  seasons,  and  climates;  on  which  our  author  founds  an 
argument  for  the  action  of  a  higher  law,  not  nominally  super¬ 
natural,  for  he  studiously  keeps  clear  of  the  word,  but  consisting 
in  the  subordination  of  the  physical  to  the  moral  rule.  In  strict 
logic,  however,  his  illustration  leaves  between  the  action  of  the 
two  spheres  a  gulf  as  little  to  be  spanned  by  thought  as  that 
which  separates  the  action  of  the  brain  cells  from  the  domain  of 
consciousness.  No  less  evasife  of  the  direct  issue  is  the  way  in 
which  the  question  of  miracles  is  disposed  of.  Agaiust  Hume’s 
reasoning,  “  an  example  of  misleading  ingenuity,”  as  he  expresses 
it,  he  thinks  it  to  the  point  to  recall  certain  successful  surgical 
operations  at  Edinburgh  which  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
profession  had  declared  to  be  impossible.  The  bearing  of  such  an 
illustration  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  miracles  of  heal¬ 
ing  he  considers  obvious.  There  is  no  need,  he  infers,  “  for  occupy¬ 
ing  time  in  trampling  out  the  beaten  straw  by  lingering  over  the 
argument  that  no  evidence  can  be  sullicient  to  establish  a  miracle, 
because  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  common  experience.”  Our  readers 
will  not  require  us  to  point  out  that  in  the  case  brought  forward 
there  is  no  miracle  at  all,  but  simply  a  novel  instance  of  what 
the  laws  of  nature  render  possible.  In  short,  the  whole  argument 
on  the  side  of  religion  will,  we  fear,  no  more  command  the  assent 
of  the  religious  than  that  on  the  side  of  science  will  come  up  to 
the  demands  of  the  scientific  reader. 

In  Dr.  Winchell’s  work  we  find  the  fundamental  question  dis¬ 
cussed  with  all  that  freshness  and  vigour  which  we  have  learnt  to 
expect  in  writings  which  come  to  us  across  the  Atlantic  treating 
of  the  higher  problems  of  thought.  Starting  from  the  point  that 
the  religious  sentiments  are  co-ordinate  with  the  knowing 
faculties,  aud  demand  from  intellect  the  concession  of  a  free  field 
for  exercise,  he  allows  that  the  religious  faculties  are  not  directly 
cognitive,  but  must  be  served  by  the  cognitive  faculties,  the 
grounds  of  religion,  which  is  in  itself  spontaneous,  being  subject 
to  a  rational  authentication.  He  is  confident  that  nothing  can 
eradicate  religious  belief  from  the  soul ;  that  the  most  advanced 
conclusions  of  science,  such  as  the  evolution  or  unbroken  deriva¬ 
tion  of  species,  are  to  be  received  without  disparagement  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  theism.  The  so-called  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  is,  he  goes  on  to  show,  when  not  fictitious,  “a 
conflict  between  science  and  religious  or  ecclesiastical  systems, 
the  real  struggle  resolving  itself  into  a  collision  between  the  effete 
science  which  they  embody  and  the  results  of  more  advanced 
science.”  His  method  of  treatment  is  in  consequence  in  a  large 
measure  historical,  showing  the  phases  which  the  religious  belief  i 
of  various  nations  and  ages  has  gone  through,  as  knowledge  has  made 


its  way,  and  increasing  light  has  been  gained  in  regard  to  nature,  to 
man’s  past  history  and  inherent  powers,  and  to  the  general 
system  of  the  universe.  In  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  antagonizing, 
or,  rather,  interacting,  forces  of  faith  and  intellect  he  reduces 
the  orbits  described  by  these  forces  from  the  earliest  times  to  four 
main  cycles — the  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Grecian,  with 
their  subordinate  movements,  which  make  up  their  psychic  his¬ 
tory  and  prepare  the  way  for  what  are  now  the  ruling  religions  of 
the  world.  We  feel  surprised  at  the  extremely  cursory  notice 
taken  of  the  early  Hebrews,  pre-eminent  amongst  all  races  for 
religious  instincts  or  ideas,  although  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
eclectic  influence  of  Alexandrian- Jewish  learning  in  contact  with 
patristic  theology  in  the  Eastern  Church.  A  brief  but  very  able 
summary  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  of  the  development  of  modern 
thought  brings  us  down  to  the  latest  psychic  cycle,  which  has  been 
characterized  as  the  divorce  of  thought  from  faith,  its  religious 
phase  being  Protestantism  and  its  intellectual  phase  materialism. 

The  next  psychic  cycle,  he  is  hopeful  enough  to  think,  will  wit¬ 
ness  a  synthesis  of  thought  and  faith,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  for  reason  to  find  solid  ground  that  is  not 
consecrated  ground,  that  all  philosophy  and  all  science  belong  to 
religion,  that  all  truth  is  a  revelation  of  God.  The  divine  agency, 
instead  of  standing  removed  from  man  by  infinite  intervals  of  time 
and  space,  is  thus  the  true  name  of  those  energies  which  work 
their  myriad  phenomena  in  the  natural  world  around  us.  Repudiating 
the  term  personality  as  “  weakly  anthropomorphic,”  though  of  use  as 
the  antithesis  of  monism  and  pantheism,  he  argues  that  the  analysis 
of  the  idea  and  of  the  phenomena  of  causality  lead  the  mind  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  conception  of  an  agency  uniting  the  three  prime 
elements  of  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  think  save  as  the  attributes  of  a  personal  existence.  In  laying 
down,  however,  as  unrestrictedly  as  Schopenhauer  himself  that 
will  is  “  the  only  force  in  existence,”  he  goes  beyond  the  cautious 
language  of  Sir  John  Herschel  that,  “  so  far  as  we  are  admitted 
into  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  force,  we  find  it  con¬ 
nected  with  volition,  and,  by  inevitable  consequence,  with  motive, 
with  intellect,  and  with  all  those  attributes  of  mind  in  which  per¬ 
sonality  consists.”  On  Dr.  Winchell's  showing,  where  would  there 
be  force  before  man’s  intelligence  dawned  upon  the  earth  ?  He  is 
more  cogent,  to  our  mind,  in  his  treatment  of  derivation  or  evo¬ 
lution  as  itself  a  perpetual  creation ;  unity  and  continuity  of  law 
and  order  being  involved  in  the  original  cosmical  plan,  and  being 
traceable  by  us  until  our  thoughts  are  lost  in  the  mystery  of  the 
impenetrable  past.  To  arrive  at  the  primary  act,  the  moment  of 
creation,  or  the  energizing  of  the  First  Cause  apart  from  all 
secondary  agencies  or  conditions,  would  be  for  finite  faculties  to 
compass  the  infinite.  What  may  be  called  our  real  conquests 
from  the  world  within  our  ken — the  primordial  intuitions 
of  causality,  intelligence,  ethicality,  and  goodness  (the  “  agatholo- 
gical  ”  argument,  as  he  terms  it,  not  clearly  distinguishing  it  from 
the  ethical) — blend  with  the  reality  of  being  which  is  forced  upon 
us  by  the  whole  working  of  our  inner  consciousness  in  a  rational 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Real  Being,  a  First  Cause,  a 
Moral  Governor,  unconditioned  and  infinite  in  intelligence  and 
goodness,  and  approachable  by  prayer.  Yet,  firm  and  broad  as  his 
argument  may  be  thought,  viewed  as  the  foundation  for  a  theistic 
system,  in  full  and  harmonious  accord  with  the  teachings  of 
science,  there  is  much  to  be  done  before  the  same  reconciliation  is 
made  good  between  the  new  facts  of  physics  or  of  history,  and 
such  special  doctrines  or  traditional  points  of  belief  as  are  still 
largely  held  to  be  matters  of  revelation.  We  cannot  think  that  our 
author's  treatment  of  difficulties  such  as  the  Biblical  cosmogony, 
or  the  Deluge,  not  to  speak  of  the  Fall  aud  the  Incarnation,  pro¬ 
vidential  government  and  the  power  of  prophecy,  will  bring  much 
satisfaction  to  Scriptural  students,  who  may  hardly  think  it 
enough  to  be  told  that  “  the  Mosaic  expressions  are,  like  so  many 
other  passages  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  to  be  taken  in  an  Oriental 
sense.” 


MY  LOVE." 

• 

I  LOVE  is  a  readable  and  an  amusing  love  story,  although 
its  “  linked  sweetness  ”  is  somewhat  “  long  drawn  out.”  The 
tone  is  decidedly  more  pleasing  than  in  some  of  the  author’s  best- 
known  novels ;  there  is  nothing  objectionably  advanced  in  its 
politics,  nor  is  there  any  offensive  parade  of  antagonism  to  religion. 
It  is  a  tale  of  love,  pure  and  simple,  although  the  three  or  more 
love  affairs  which  run  parallel  to  each  other  are  illustrated  or  en¬ 
cumbered  by  a  multiplicity  of  episodes ;  while  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  vigorously  sketched,  are  brought  into  active  and 
energetic  collaboration.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  generally  inclines  to 
the  grave  ;  but  in  this  novel  she  is  often  humorous,  and  sometimes 
sprightly,  or  even  comic.  In  her  Mr.  Branscombe  she  has  workod 
out  a  humorous  portrait  of  no  little  merit,  although  verging  on  cari¬ 
cature  ;  while  in  Gip  and  Pip,  the  twin  daughters  of  the  comic 
Pennefather  family,  she  almost  descends  into  screaming  farce. 
The  novel  takes  its  name  from  a  lover's  passing  fancy.  A  certain 
well-born  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Cyril  Ponsonby,  is  coming  on  a 
flying  visit  to  the  sequestered  country  neighbourhood  where  his 
betrothed  resides,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  blissful  anticipa¬ 
tions  he  inscribes  on  the  window  of  the  railway  carriage  the  heart¬ 
felt  ejaculation,  “My  love,  my  love.”  Mr.  Ponsonby  has  every 


*  My  I.ove.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Author  of  “  Patricia  Kemball.” 
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reason  to  believe  the  charming  Stella  Branscombe  to  be  absolutely 
bis  own.  lie  has  been  accepted  as  her  future  husband,  with  the 
assent  of  her  parents  ;  and  when  his  impatience  leads  him  to  turn 
up  at  the  breakfast  table,  although  expected  much  later  in  the  day, 
Mrs.  Branscombe  is  nearly  as  happy  to  welcome  him  as  her 
daughter,  while  Mr.  Branscombe  appears  to  be  as  friendly  as  any 
son-in-law  on  his  promotion  could  desire.  Had  these  fair  appear¬ 
ances  not  been  deceptive,  the  novel  need  never  have  been  written. 
But,  even  before  the  family  had  risen  from  breakfast,  we  see  signs 
of  the  little  rift  in  the  lute  which  is  to  mar  the  pleasant  domestic 
concert  and  lead  to  a  long  probation  of  misery,  with  the  chance  of 
things  coming  right  in  the  end.  Branscombe  pkre  must  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  mortals  for  a  quick-witted  or  straightforward 
young  fellow  to  get  on  with.  He  is  the  very  incarnation  of  self¬ 
ishness  and  feather-headed  vanity  ;  he  believes  in  the  possession  of 
a  genius  of  an  eminently  transcendental  order;  and,  what  is  worse, 
he  has,  to  all  appearance,  made  his  loving  wife  and  daughters  con¬ 
verts  to  his  intolerable  creed.  lie  writes  poems  which  are  never 
published,  except  occasionally  “for  private  circulation”;  and  he 
paints  pictures,  which  he  would  gladly  impose  on  the  public,  if 
the  public  taste  could  be  elevated  into  appreciating  them.  But  he 
writes  and  paints  over  the  heads  of  the  world,  being  content  to 
expect  his  immortality  in  more  aesthetic  generatious.  Meanwhile 
his  only  worshippers  are  his  wife  and  the  sweet  and  affectionate 
daughter  Stella,  who  dutifully  follows  her  mother's  lead.  Such 
being  the  circumstances,  we  are  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  why 
Cyril  Ponsonby  should  have  been  accepted  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Branscombe's  heiress  ;  nor  is  the  mystery  satisfactorily 
cleared  up.  For  Cyril  has  but  small  means ;  he  looks  for  his 
future  to  an  Indian  civil  appointment;  and,  though  a  pleasant 
young  fellow,  in  the  eve3  of  the  transcendental  father  he  must  always 
have  been  an  unmitigated  Philistine.  We  can  better  understand  his 
having  won  favour  with  Mrs.  Branscombe,  and  that  lady  is  most 
anxious  to  urge  the  marriage  forward.  The  fact  is  that  she  knows 
what  other  people  only  suspect,  and  is  assured  by  the  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  her  wedded  life  that  her  aesthetical  husband  is  a 
thoroughpaced  humbug.  If  he  imposed  upon  her  fond  fancy  when 
a  girl,  lie  speedily  showed  himself  iu  his  true  colours.  She  knows 
that,  with  all  his  affectation  of  culture  and  talent,  he  is  really  a 
very  commonplace  person.  Yet,  having  pledged  herself  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey,  she  has  over-scrupulously  fulfilled  those  wedding 
vows,  and  become  the  most  amiable  and  spaniel-like  of  hypocrites. 
How  she  has  continued  consistently  to  profess  the  faith  she  had 
long  ago  been  disabused  of;  how  she  has  persistently  laid  her 
common-sense  and  her  happiness  at  the  feet  of  the  most  exacting 
of  domestic  tyrants— is  very  cleverly  and  touchingly  told.  The 
result  is  that  she  has  been  worn  down  towards  the  grave  by 
inches ;  and  that  she  is  become  assured  that  she  must  soon  be 
carried  off  by  heart  complaint.  In  the  ever-present  consciousness 
that  her  days  are  numbered  she  is  anxious  that  her  daughter 
should  not  be  sacrificed  like  herself.  Of  course  the  marriage  she 
strives  to  forward  does  not  come  oft'  in  time,  and  Mrs.  Branscombe 
dies  suddenly,  just  as  she  had  expected.  Then  Stella’s  position 
becomes  extremely  embarrassing  and  painful.  Very  naturally,  but 
most  unluckily  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Branscombe  had  never  unde¬ 
ceived  her  daughter.  The  orphaned  Stella  never  doubts  that  she 
must  be  all  in  all  to  her  widowed  father.  That  respectable 
humbug  bears  himself  under  his  bereavement  precisely  as  his 
most  intelligent  neighbours  had  expected.  lie  soothes  his  un¬ 
speakable  grief  by  writing  an  elegy  and  designing  a  monument 
that  shall  commemorate  his  anguish  at  the  loss  of  the  departed ; 
and  ho  quietly  njake3  up  his  mind  that  he  must  keep  his  daughter 
to  succeed  her  mother  as  his  amanuensis  and  admirer-in-ordinary. 
The  devoted  Stella  would  be  nothing  loth,  could  she  reconcile  her 
filial  affection  with  her  duty  to  Cyril.  And  as  Cyril  must  start 
for  India  very  soon,  Mr.  Branscombe  decides  to  give  him  his 
dismissal.  Moreover,  the  antagonism  that  must  always  have 
existed  between  the  men  grows  stronger  day  by  day.  But  Brans¬ 
combe  is  too  cunning  and  too  polished  to  go  brutally  about  his 
selfish  work.  He  turns  the  screw  upon  his  devoted  child  with 
honied  phrases,  and  makes  insidious  advances  towards  the  end 
he  has  in  view.  At  last,  when  Cyril's  departure  draws  nigh, 
Stella  is  driven  to  make  her  choice ;  and,  though  her  heart  is  torn 
at  the  thought  of  the  separation,  filial  duty  triumphs  over  her  love. 
It  is  only  natural  that  Cyril  should  resent  having  the  cup  of  hap¬ 
piness  dashed  from  his  fingers.  He,  on  his  side,  oilers  her  a  choice 
in  turn.  On  her  sticking  tearfully  to  her  pious  resolution,  he 
gives  her  up,  and  starts  for  India,  insinuating  at  the  same  time 
that  he  will  probably  go  through  India  to  the  mischief,  and  casting 
the  responsibility  for  his  future  misdeeds  on  the  girl  who  has 
thrown  him  over.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  young  lady’s  situa¬ 
tion  is  as  little  enviable  as  well  can  be.  And  after  a  short  time  it 
changes  decidedly  for  the  worse.  After  being  her  father's  obse¬ 
quious  literary  and  domestic  slave,  she  see3  herself  ousted  from 
that  once-envied  position  bv  a  bosom  friend  who  has  proved  false 
and  treacherous.  Ilortensia  Lyon  has  had  the  advantage  of  approach¬ 
ing  Mr.  Branscombe  with  the  genuine  adoration  which  is  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery;  and  when  the  elderly  Adonis  makes  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  the  young  girl  feels  only  too  honoured  by  accepting  it.  But, 
if  Hortensia  is  all  milk  and  honey  to  her  plastic  husband,  she 
shows  herself  the  most  despotic  of  stepmothers ;  and  Stella  has 
hourly  reason  to  regret  the  choice  which  she  made  from  the  most 
virtuous  motives.  It  is  very  happy  for  her  that  the  accounts  she 
has  received  of  Cyril  Ponsonby's  reprehensible  conduct  turn  out 
to  have  been  either  calumnious  or  exaggerated ;  and  that  his  early 
passion,  far  from  having  cooled,  has  only  grown  hotter  in  his  warm  I 
X>lace  of  exile.  1 


Had  we  been  shut  up  with  Stella  in  her  melancholy  home,  the 
novel,  though  it  might  have  been  pathetic,  must  have  been  gloomy 
enough.  But  there  are  very  lively  personages  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  of  whom  Stella  sees  something  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
whom  the  reader  i3  invited  to  associate  more  freely.  Perhaps  the 
pleasantest  and  cleverest  of  these  is  Augusta  Latrobe,  who,  like 
Stella,  goes  through  a  succession  of  trials  as  a  prelude  to  a  happy 
marriage.  Mrs.  Latrobe  is  a  middle-aged  widow,  who  had  married 
an  elderly  savant  against  her  mother's  wish,  and  who  is  now,  with 
one  little  boy,  left  dependent  on  her  mother  for  subsistence.  And 
her  mother  makes  herself  even  more  disagreeable  than  Mr.  Brans¬ 
combe,  while  she  is  decidedly  more  malicious.  She  never  cease3 
to  reproach  her  daughter  with  the  undutiful  and  unfortunate  con¬ 
nexion  she  had  formed,  as  with  the  poverty  which  has  been  the 
appropriate  penalty  of  her  sin ;  and  she  misses  no  opportunity 
of  taking  up  her  testimony  against  the  indecency  and  immo¬ 
rality  of  second  marriages.  She  expresses  herself  perhaps  more 
strongly  on  that  subject  than  she  feels,  because  Mrs.  Latrobe 
might  escape  from  the  maternal  clutches  at  any  moment,  by 
listening  to  one  of  two  rival  suitors.  But,  though  Augusta 
Latrobe  suffers  and  weeps  a  good  deal,  and  almost  breaks  down 
occasionally  under  the  burdeD,  she  is  carried  aloDg,,on  the  whole, 
by  her  sensible  and  sunny  nature.  One  weak  thing  she  has  done, 
in  a  moment  of  collapse  and  depression,  and  it  seems  to  us  strangely 
inconsistent  in  her.  At  her  spiteful  old  mother’s  dictation  she  not 
only  has  given  the  most  disinterested  of  her  admirers  his  dismissal, 
but  given  it  in  language  that  was  cruelly  and  gratuitously  harsh  ; 
andi  if  that  inexcusable  note  does  her  no  harm  ultimately,  we 
must  say  it  was  more  good  fortune  than  she  deserved.  Mrs. 
Latrobe's  quiet  common  sense  and  readiness  of  speech  make  her 
often  extremely  amusing ;  but  there  is  more  broad  fun  to  be  found 
with  the  rattling  Pennefather  family,  although  the  fun  is  so  highly 
flavoured  that  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  The  Pennefather 
twins,  Gip  and  Pip,  are  clever  examples  of  good-natured  and 
warm-hearted  girls,  spoiled  by  the  detestable  modern  fashions  of 
fastness  and  slang.  They  are  pretty,  and  by  no  means  stupid ; 
yet,  meeting  them  merely  in  print,  we  are  always  mistaking 
them  for  their  brothers ;  and  we  inevitably  ignore  the  per¬ 
sonal  attractions  that  may  have  made  men  flirt  or  fall  in  love 
with  them.  So  it  comes  almost  as  a  shock  to  us  when  one  of 
them  engages  herself  to  a  youth  fresh  from  college,  who  rather 
prides  himself  on  his  refinement,  The  explanation  is  that  he 
has  been  fascinated  by  Stella  Branscombe ;  and  when  he  finds 
that  that  deserted  Ariadne  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  he 
turns  for  consolation  where  he  is  certain  to  find  it,  and  proposes 
for  one  of  the  Misses  Pennefather  in  the  abandonment  of  hearty 
good-fellowship.  It  is  natural  enough  that  any  girl,  whatever  her 
manners,  should  wish  to  marry ;  but  we  are  reminded  that  these 
masculine  Misses  Pennefather  have  tender  and  feminine  hearts 
when  the  one  twin  announces  the  engagement  to  the  other.  The 
happy  bride  elect  had  forgotten  her  sister’s  feelings  for  the 
moment ;  but  she  is  painfully  reminded  of  them  by  the  other’s 
grief  at  the  announcement  of  the  severing  of  the  tie  which  has 
united  them.  Altogether  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  has  written  an  agree¬ 
able  story  ;  and  it  is  agreeable  chiefly  because,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Mr.  Branscombe,  she  has  always  taken  some  pains  to 
show  the  more  amiable  side  of  her  least  amiable  characters.  Even 
the  malignant  mother  of  Mrs.  Latrobe  comes  out  to  decided 
advantage  on  her  death-bed. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  value  of  Mr.  IIolmes-Forbes's  aesthetic  doctrines  (i)  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinion,  “  every  piece  of 
sculpture  and  every  piece  of  painting  should  contain  a  moral  or  a 
lesson  in  life  or  conduct.”  lie  is  equally  rigid  in  his  conception 
of  the  aim  of  poetry.  “  It  must  now  be  shown,”  he  says,  “  that 
the  beauty  of  poetry,  like  every  other  sort  of  beauty,  attaches  only 
to  utility,  and  that  the  utility  of  poetry  is  akin  to  that  of  statuary 
and  painting,  and  consists  in  the  inculcation  of  a  moral.”  As  if 
this  were  not  plain  enough,  he  adds: — “  The  purpose  of  a  poem, 
whatever  its  subject,  must  be  the  inculcation  of  a  moral.  If  this 
condition  be  ignored,  though  the  piece  be  iu  verse,  though  it  be  in 
rhyme,  though  it  be  witty  and  ingenious,  it  will  not  be  in  good 
taste  or  it  will  not  be  poetic ;  for  what  is  poetic  is  admirable,  and 
so-called  poetry  which  is  without  a  moral  is  not  in  good  taste,  is 
not  admirable.”  The  relation  of  morality  to  art  was  probably 
never  more  crudely  misrepresented  in  a  book  professing  to  be  a 
serious  contribution  to  science.  Regarding  what  he  calls  “  the 
objective  element  of  beauty,”  Mr.  Ilolmes-Forbes  has  no  more 
novel  theory  to  offer  than  that  it  consists  of  “  the  quality  of  sug¬ 
gestiveness.”  The  beauty  of  a  sunset,  for  instance,  arises,  he 
thinks,  from  its  suggesting,  among  many  other  things,  “great 
volumes  of  wool,”  “  lace  curtains,”  “  fleecy  feathers  from  angels’ 
wings,”  “  waves  of  milk,”  “  a  conflagration,”  and  “  a  volcanic 
eruption.”  It  may  be  true  that  the  problems  connected  with  the 
|  origin  and  nature  of  the  aesthetic  emotions  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  methods  of  psychology ;  but  these  problems  are  by  no  means 
|  so  simple  as  Mr.  Ilolmes-Forbes  supposes.  Even  if  they  were 
f  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  aesthetic  philosophy  wbuld  still  have  to 
determine  the  laws  by  which  one  species  of  art  is  distinguished 


(i)  The  Science  of  Beauty  :  an  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of 
j. Esthetics .  By  Avary  VV.  Ilolmes-Forbes,  M.A.  London :  Triibner  & 
Co.  1881. 
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ment  of  beauty  lias  been,  modified  by  the  different  conditions  of 
various  races  and  periods.  It  does  not  seeui  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Holmes-Forbes  that  these  things  come  within  the  scope  of 
“  an  analytical  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  aesthetics.” 

The  editor  of  the  prettily  got-up  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  (2)  has  brought  his  volume  out  at  the  timely  moment 
when  active-minded  English  men  and  women,  bent  011  their  well- 
earned  holidays,  are  meditating  how  to  compromise  between  the 
mental  coma  which  their  inclination  leads  them  to  covet  and  the 
summer  reading  which  their  pride  and  vanity  delude  them  into 
planning.  We  cannot  conceive  a  better  pocket-companion  for  the 
tramp  over  Snowdon,  Leith  Hill,  or  the  Rigi  than  this  collection 
of  short  extracts.  The  book  is  the  more  readable  because  most 
happily  unarranged.  Many  of  the  passages  have  been  reduced  to 
that  condition  of  pure  epigram  in  which,  as  we  have  no  doubt, 
they  were  originally  minted  in  their  author’s  brain  before  they 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  who  are  apt  even  beyond 
the  wont  of  the  creations  of  most  novelists  to  speak  the  tougue  of 
their  inventor.  That  which  is,  in  fact,  a  defect  in  the  novels  them¬ 
selves  makes  them  peculiarly  available  for  the  purveyor  of  Elegant 
Extracts.  The  editor  also  includes  chosen  passages  from  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s1  Parliamentary  speeches,  so  as  to  indicate  the  whole 
range  of  his  intellectual  campaign. 

The  interest  of  Clifford  Gray  (3)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
curious  parallel  between  the  disreputable  young  person  of 
Mr.  Mallock’s  vision  in  his  lately  published  volumes  and  the 
disreputable  young  person  of  Mr.  Hardinge's  lachiymose  imagi¬ 
nation.  In  the  minor  picture  galleries  one  often  comes  across 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  studies  of  the  same  subject — “  A 
Haunted  House,”  “Afternoon,”  or  what  not.  It  soon  becomes 
manifest  that  the  subject  has  been  set  for  the  members  of  some 
drawing  or  painting  Society,  and  they  have  each  sent  in  their  own 
rendering  of  the  topic.  After  reading  Mr.  Hardinge’s  rueful  little 
romance,  one  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  and  Mr.  Mallock  belong 
to  the  same  Writing  Society,  and  have  therefore  attempted  the 
same  subject.  “  Describe  the  loves  of  a  beautiful  young  man, 
religious  or  aesthetic,  and  of  a  beautiful  and  chaste-looking  dame 
galante.”  This  appears  to  have  been  the  topic.  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that,  if  there  are  a  dozen  members  of  the  Society, 
we  may  have  ten  more  novels  about  the  inner  consciousness 
of  a  lady  pot  a  whit  more  meritorious  than  the  old  Skittles  of  old 
railway  literature.  Mr.  Hardinge  has  not  treated  the  subject  in 
the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Mallock,  whose  hero  was  a  sufficiently 
robust  Conservative  in  politics,  and,  as  it  appeared  when  he 
tackled  the  Colonel,  a  man  of  his  hands.  Mr.  Hardinge’s  hero  is, 
in  very  truth,  a  “  greenery  yallery  Grosvenor  Gallery,  foot-in-the- 
grave  young  man.”  He  is  passionate  and  hectic.  He  rejoices  in 
the  sweet  name  of  Clifford  Gray ;  and,  when  we  first  make  his 
acquaintance,  he  is  dying  of  a  decline  in  the  romantic  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Upper  Norwood.  He  presents  himself  “without 
seeming  to  have  refreshed  himself  by  the  neglige  costume  he  had 
put  on,”  which  shows  how  really  ill  he  was.  Even  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  he  is  not  happy ;  the  very  plaster  cast  in 
which  he  had  once  recognized  the  congenial  features  of 
Antinous  does  not  exhilarate  him,  and  he  quivers  pain¬ 
fully  when  he  meets  a  young  lady  who  diffuses  a  scent  of 
sandal-wood.  Clifford  Gray  is  an  artist,  and  the  hero  of  a 
poitrinaire  romance.  In  the  youth  of  that  sort  of  fiction,  the 
naughty  heroine  was  always  consumptive,  while  the  hero  was  in 
perfect  health.  Mr.  Hardinge  has  made  a  change.  It  is  the  hero 
who  coughs,  while  perfect  health  is  the  possession  of  the  heroine. 
The  lady  is  named  Vera  Trekoff,  and  we  learn  all  about  their 
passion  from  the  pages  of  a  lackadaisical  diary  kept  by  the  hero. 
ITe  met  Vera  at  a  table-d'lwte  in  Lucerne.  She  was  as  pretty  as 
a  picture  of  Lionardo’s,  and  she  was  like  a  Diana  surprised  when 
Clifford  caught  her  in  the  act  of  reading  the  Journal  pour  rire. 
This  beautiful  being  (and  really  the  descriptions  of  her  beauty  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired)  was  travelling  with  a  dying  uncle,  Count  Tre¬ 
koff.  “  He  will  die,”  she  said,  “  and  I  cannot  be  sorry,  ,1s  not  that 
extraordinary  ?  Daily,  hourly,  as  be  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  I 
feel  my  own  life  expand  ;  look  at  me.”  She  was  not  really, 
as  her  words  implied,  “  swelling  wisibly  before  his  wery  eyes,”  but 
her  language  was  certainly  unconventional.  The  reader,  in  fact, 
begins  to  suspect  what  Mr.  Gray  finds  at  last  to  be  true,  that 
Vera’s  “  uncle  ”  really  stands  to  her  in  a  different  and  more  close 
relation.  As  Gray  falls  in  love  with  her  and  grows  thin,  the 
Count  grows  fat  and  jolly.  Vera  confides  to  her  admirer  that  she 
once  poured  boiling  sugar  over  a  live  chameleon,  which  she  has 
had  set  in  diamonds,  and  wears  in  her  hair.  As  the  lizard  is 
getting  shabby,  she  asks  him  for  a  new  one.  But  these  indications 
of  her  character  do  not  destroy  his  affection.  If  we  understand 
Mr.  Hardinge,  Clifford  Gray  means  to  reclaim  Vera  by  the  gift  of 
his  own  natural  goodness  of  soul.  His  Vera  sings  what  Mr. 
Hardinge  will  regret  to  find  that  the  printers  call  “  a  rather  risque 
song  ”  and  be  does  not  like  rather  risque  songs.  Finally  the  pair  are 
betrothed,  and  come  to  Paris.  Vera  makes  her  lover  leave  her 
house  by  the  servants’  staircase  while  she  admits  another  man. 
Next  day  the  wretched  Clifford  Gray  hears  her  voice  in  the  bed¬ 
room  next  to  his  at  his  hotel,  where  Vera  is  getting  back  her 
letters  from  a  former  lover.  After  this  discovery  Gray  breaks  a 


(2)  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
Collected  from  his  Writings  and  Speeches.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
1881. 

I3)  Clifford  Gray.  By  W.  M.  Hardinge.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 

&  Co. 


bloodvessel,  and  spoils  Vera's  best  dress.  “  I  felt  her  breast  be¬ 
neath  my  lips,  and  all  her  white  and  rose  and  silver  was  stained 
to  scarlet  with  blood,  as  I  tumbled  forward,  like  a  senseless,  life- 
drained  thing,  into  the  arms  at  last  of  a  woman  that  was  a  sinner.” 
The  hero  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  forgive  Vdra  and  to 
resume  his  relations  with  her.  But  from  this  degradation,  at 
least,  he  was  rescued  by  events.  An  early  grave  and  a  brilliant 
marriage  wind  up  this  instructive  story. 

Miss  Jay’s  nouvelle  (4),  which  has  some  strong  and  stirring 
qualities,  seems  to  show  that  in  some  parts  at  least  of  Ireland 
the  people  are  now  just  as  much  their  own  enemies  in  the  face  of 
all  attempts  at  improving  their  condition  as  they  were  in  the  days 
when  Miss  Edgeworth  wrote  her  fascinating  story  Ennui.  Miss 
Jay’s  story  is,  however,  of  a  far  darker  cast  than  the  one  just 
referred  to.  As  to  the  prevalence  of  the  state  of  mind,  or  no 
mind,  and  its  terrible  results,  which  she  depicts  with  an  incisive 
pen,  there  can,  unhappily,  be  no  doubt,  and  the  author  writes  with 
au  air  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  makes  it  difficult  to  cast 
doubt  upon  her  explanation  of  things  which  are  suggestive  enough 
in  cut-and-dried  newspaper  reports,  but  of  which  her  treatment  may 
impress  some  people  whose  attention  would  otherwise  be  unmoved. 
It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  Miss  Jay  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  resemble  the  infamous,  yet  genial 
and  popular,  Father  Malloy  of  her  story  ;  but  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  inaccurately  drawn  from  a  type 
which  is  not  exceptional.  The  grim  and  tragic  tone  of  the  little 
book  is  artfully  relieved  wherever  it  is  possible  ;  and  we  can  say 
for  ourselves  that  we  have  read  its  three  hundred  pages  with  un¬ 
failing  interest. 

A  third  edition,  in  one  volume,  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope’s  novel  Strictly  Tied  Up  (5).  Of  the  book  itself  it  is 
needless  to  say  anything  now,  inasmuch  as  it  was  reviewed  at 
length  in  these  columns  at  a  time  when  its  authorship  was 
unknown  alike  to  reviewers  and  to  readers.  The  present  edition, 
however,  derives  a  new  interest  from  the  words  of  preface  which 
now  herald  the  novel.  These  begin  by  explaining  the  black  border 
which  surrounds  the  touching  dedication  to  “  The  Dear  Light 
and  Guide  of  the  Author’s  Life.”  Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope, 
it  appears,  knew  nothing  until  its  actual  appearance  of  the  book 
which  “  I  contrived  to  write,  publish,  and  dedicate  quite  unknown 
to  her,  and  anonymously,  and  then  to  place  in  her  hands  with  the 
full  confession  of  my  plot  of  love.  I  joyed  to  think  that  I  was 
thus  discharging  a  little  of  life’s  debt ;  for,  beyoni  my  serious 
ethical  aim,  my  chief  object  was  to  surprise  and  please  a  wife  who 
had,  for  more  than  thirty-eight  years,  endured  so  much  and 
laboured  so  much  for  her  husband.”  These  words  are  followed 
by  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope, 
which  is  thus  closed : — “  Lady  Mildred  Beresford  Hope’s  inner 
character  was,  of  course,  unsuspected  by  strangers,  and  still  more 
closed  to  them  was  that  innermost  life  of  the  soul,  of  which, 
although  I  shall  leave  my  picture  incomplete,  I  refuse  to  speak. 
They  could  only  see  the  bright  participator  of  a  socially  prosperous 
career,  or  catch  the  cheery  laugh  and  witty  speech  of  the  woman 
then  most  courageous  when  fighting  against  weary  pains  and 
weaknesses,  constantly  recurring,  of  which  the  secret  was  her 
own.”  These  words  leave  something,  as  it  should  be  left,  to  be 
understood,  and  thus  illustrate  the  great  maxim  “  There  is  so 
much  not  to  say.”  Respect  for  the  same  principle  prevents  us 
from  enlarging  here  on  the  career  referred  to. 

A  somewhat  strange  little  book  called  Post  Mortem  (6)  possesses 
a  good  deal  of  imagination  and  force.  It  purports  to  be  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  was  seen  and  endured  by  a  soul  in  purgatory,  and 
in  the  conception  of  the  purgatorial  state — which  is  represented, 
to  put  it  baldly  and  briefly,  as  a  kind  of  prolonged  nightmare — 
we  find  originality  and  invention.  The  narrator  is  a  country 
squire  who  died  in  1759,  and  for  the  first  two-thirds  of  the 
book  the  fact  of  his  having  died  before,  to  take  an  instance,  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  is  turned  to  excellent  account.  The  last  part 
of  the  book  is  the  least  satisfactory.  The  author  would  have 
done  well  to  be  content  with  making  his  readers  follow  him 
through  the  weirdly  fascinating  adventures  of  Henry  Coke  in 
Chaos,  and  to  avoid  consigning  the  whole  population  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  bottomless  pit.  As  we  have  said,  however, 
the  earlier  part  of  the  book  will  be  found  to  contain  both  perform¬ 
ance  and  promise. 

Friends  (7)  is  an  unpretending  little  story,  which  is  prettily 
conceived  and  executed,  but  which  is,  to  our  thinking,  wanting  in 
the  power  of  character-drawing.  That  Nordhall  is  somewhat  dull 
and  somewhat  priggish,  though  he  is  meant  to  be  quite  the  reverse, 
is  less  surprising  than  that  Mrs.  Strong  (his  partner  in  the  “duet”) 
should  be  so  unlikely  a  personage  as  she  is,  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  as  she  turns  out  to  be  at  the  very  end  of  the  book.  We  closed 
the  volume  with  a  suspicion  that  the  author  had  intended  to  give 
the  story  a  different  and  more  probable  ending,  but  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  at  the  last  moment  to  truckle  to  the  demands  of  senti¬ 
mentalism. 


(4)  The  Priest s  Blessing  ;  or.  Poor  Patrick's  Progress  from  This  World 
to  a  Better.  By  Harriett  Jay,  Author  of  the  “  Queen  of  Connaught,”  &c. 
London  :  White  &  Co. 

(5)  Strictly  Tied  Up.  A  Novel.  By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  Third  Edition.  1  vol.  London :  Hurst  Sc 
Blackett. 

(6)  Post  Mortem.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

(7)  Friends  :  a  Duct.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Author  of  “  The 
Gates  Ajar,”  &c.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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Baby  Rue  (8),  which  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the  volume 
just  noticed,  is  a  stirring  and  graphically-told  story  of  Indian  war-  1 
fare,  in  the  course  of  which  full  justice  is  done  to  the  “  redskins  ” 
by  the  author,  who  seems  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of  their 
character,  and  of  their  wrongs  at  the  hand  of  the  white  man. 
The  book  is  perhaps  a  trifle  dull  in  the  earlier  chapters,  but  as 
soon  as  the  author  gets  well  into  the  story  the  interest  rises  con¬ 
tinually  until  the  climax  is  reached. 

Dr.  Flower's  entertaining  and  instructive  little  volume  (9)  ought 
to  be  read  and  remembered  by  the  natural  guardians  of  all  women 
or  girls  who  have  a  fancy  for  the  “  hideous  beauty  ”  of  small 
waists  and  Chinese  feet. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Piggott’s  work  (10),  dealing  with  the  effect 
of  a  foreign  judgment  in  the  English  Courts,  was  published  two 
years  ago,  and  is  now  complemented  by  the  present  volume,  in 
which  the  author  has  “  collected,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  it,  the  foreign  and  colonial  law  bearing  upon  foreign  judg¬ 
ments  and  upon  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction.” 

A  second  edition,  carefully  brought  down  to  date,  has  been 
published  of  Mr.  Harris's  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  { 11). 
The  work  is  brought  out  in  its  revised  form  under  the  care  of  the 
original  author  and  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Tomlinson. 

A  second  edition  also  appears  of  Mr.  Justice  Fry’s  well-known 
work  on  Contracts  (12). 

We  have  also  to  note  the  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Pollock’s  Principles  of  Contract  (13).  The  volume  is  heralded  by 
an  “  introduction,”  which,  unlike  too  many  introductions,  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Mr.  Herring’s  (14)  thirty  prescriptions  are  capitally  chosen,  and 
his  remarks  upon  them  are  for  the  most  part  sensible,  and  to  the 
point.  It  is  a  little  odd  to  find  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  lavender, 
ammonia,  and  camphor  described  as  “  a  simple  tonic ;  but,  as 
Frederick  says  in  The  Mimic ,  “  I  can  call  my  hat  a  Cadwallader, 
if  I  choose.” 

(8)  Baby  Rue.  By  Charles  M.  Clay.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(9)  Nature  Series. — Fashion  in  Deformity.  By  William  Henry  Flower, 
LL.1J.,  F.B.S.,  &c.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

( 10)  Foreign  Judgments.  Part  II.  The  Effect  of  an  English  Judgment 
Abroad.  Service  on  Absent  Defendants.  By  E.  T.  Piggott.  London  : 
Stevens  &  Sons. 

(11)  The  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law.  By  Seymour  F.  Harris.  Second 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author  and  F.  P.  Tomlinson.  London  :  Stevens 
&  Haynes. 

(12)  A  Treatise  on  the  Specific  Performance  of  Contracts.  By  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Fry.  Second  Edition  by  the  Author  and  VV.  D.  ltawlins. 
London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

( 13)  Principles  of  Contract.  By  F.  Pollock.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  partly  re-written.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(14)  Health  Preservation :  Thirty  Valuable  Prescriptions  by  Fminent 
London  Physicians ,  with  Practical  Remarks  thereon.  By  Bichard  Herring. 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
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QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £130  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed 
for  on  September  20th,  and  the  three  succeeding  days.  One  of  the  value  of  £130  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidate  at  this  Examination,  under  twenty  years  of  age.i  of  sufficient  merit. 
For  the  other,  candidates  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  subjects  for  Examination  are  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  will  be  competed  fur  at  the  same  time.  The  subjects  of  examina¬ 
tion  are  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the  three  following  languages,  Greek,  French, 
German.  This  is  an  Open  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £50. 

Candidates  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  Metropolitan 
Medical  School. 

The  successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the 
October  succeeding  the  examination. 

For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. _ _ 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS. —A  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  offered 
for  open  competition  on  Monday,  September  23.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Modern  Languages.  A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will 
lie  offered  for  open  competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Inorganic  Che¬ 
mistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology — For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  S.E. 


CT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  with  an  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  ADDRESS  by  Mr.  -J.  WARRINGTON  HAWARD.  at  4  p.m. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £10  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir  Charles  Clarke’s  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Acland,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  arc  open  to  all 
Students. 

The  appointments  of  House  Physician  and  House  Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica¬ 
tion  between  One  and  Three  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 


rIUIE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end,  E. — The  SESSION  1881-82  will  Commence  on  Saturday,  October  1, 1881.  FOUR 
ENTR  ANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £2.0,  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fees  for  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  In  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments. 
All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Aceoucheursliip ;  Two 
Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by 
rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


T>  OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

^  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Oeeupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  R.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 

For  Prospectus  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to 
the  Principal. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ENGIN- 

^  EERING.— The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5.  1.  Mechanical 
Course.  2.  Civil  Engineering  Section.  3.  Colonial  Secti  -n— Preparation  for  Colonial  Life,  &c. 
Prospectus  in  the  Office  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literuture. 
in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 


BRIGHTON  COLLEG  E. 

-L*  Principal— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A..  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice-Principal — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 

ATII  COLLEGE.  BATH. — The  Next  Term  will  commence 

on  Saturday,  September  17,  1881.  Head-Master— T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor,  St.  Peter’s  College,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  of  Clifton  College. 

Malvern  c  o  l  l  e  g  k 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Tuesday,  September  27. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Q  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE.  CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset, 

^  •  RE-OPENS  September  18.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Public  Schools.  Mode¬ 
rate  and  inclusive  fees _ Apply  to  Secretary. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  APLEY 

-®-  (near  RYDE). 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  September  16. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE,  Head-Master ;  or  the  Secretary,  The 
Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Ryde. 

QT.  EDMUND’S  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  — A  HIGH- 

CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Boys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.  Terms,  £75  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden, Rev.  G.  H.  Bourne,  D.C.L. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL. — This  Foundation  (a.d.  1563),  Six 

Miles  from  Oxford,  has  complete  new  buildings  in  large  grounds.  Classical  and  Modern 
Departments,  with  strong  staff  of  Masters,  valuable  University  Scholarships.  Thorough  pre- 

Earation  for  the  Military  and  other  Professional  Examinations,  and  careful  grounding  for 
03’s  whose  destination  is  the  larger  Public  Schools.  AY  ell-ventilated  Private  Studies'*  and 
Infirmaries,  Fives-courts,  rowing  for  Boys  who  swim. 

School  Fees,  £57  to  £63  ;  advantages  to  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  B.D.,  Head-Master. 


'TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  AVarden,  RICHARD  CURRY",  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  lor  Modern  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum! 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &e.  Sec.  Terms  50 
and  60  Guineas _ Apply  to  the  AVarden. 


COUTH  KENSINGTON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

35  Hereford  Square,  Gloucester  Road,  S.AV — The  SONS  of  NOBLEMEN  and  GEN¬ 
TLEMEN  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  Eton  and  other  Public  Schools.  Careful  individual 
attention.  Special  care  of  young  Boys  just  leaving  home.  Experienced  Governess  for  voun" 
Pupils.  Head-Master— A.  S.  B.  SCOTT.  J  ° 


XTIGIIGATE  SCHOOL. — The  Next  Term  commences  Tuesday, 

September  20.  In  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination  of  this  year  a  Pupil  nasYd 
direct  from  the  School  17th  out  of  31  successful  Candidates,  and  was  first  for  Greek  and  first  for 
Latin  of  all  the  Candidates.— For  particulars  of  admission,  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  McDowall 
School  House,  Highgate,  N.  * 


TUN I)EN  PARSONAGE,  WORTHING,  Sussex.— The  Rev. 

AW  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Finden  ;  Fellow  and,  from  1872-1881,  Tutor  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  old  Rugbeian,  has  Vacancies  for  HOUSE  PUPILS,  to  be  prepared  ?or  the 
Universities,  &c. 


-FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities, AAroolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 


TIIORNDENE,  OAKLEIGH  PARK.  Station  on  G.  N.  R. 

Miss  MATHER  has  vacancies  for  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Large  detached 
house.  Large  garden.  Healthy  situation.  London  Professors.  Pupils  taken  Honours 
at  University  Local  Exams.  Christmas  Term  will  open  September  20th. 
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The  Saturday  lie  view 


[August  13,  1881 


A  SHFORD  SCHOOL,  KENT. — Head-Master,  E.  C.  MUSSON, 

M.A.,  F.G.S.,  formerly  Scholar  and  Prizeman  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  some¬ 
time  a  Master  in  Cheltenham  College.  Very  healthy  situation.  New  buildings  contain  sepa¬ 
rate  cubicles  and  a  detached  Infirmary.  Terms  low  and  strictly  inclusive.  Special  preparation 
for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  azc. 


Preparatory  school,  Langley  Place,  langley, 

BUCKS. 


Mr.  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  time 
Composition  Master  at  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  LEONARD  B. 
IvEYSER,  for  four  years  Assistant-Master  at  the  Re/.  J.  W.  Hawtrey’s,  Aldin 
H"use,  Slough,  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare 
for  entrance  on  the  Clas-ical  or  Modern  side  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  for  the  Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS  are  also  C'peciaily  prepared  for  Junior  Scholarships  at  any  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Langley  Place  is  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  Langley  Station,  on  the  G.  W.R. ;  is 
four  miles  from  Windsor  aud  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Slough.  It  stands  on 
gravel  soil,  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are 
excellent. 

References  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  at  the  above  address. 


MILITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL,  POLMONT 
STATION,  Stirlingshire,  fur  preparation  fur  the  above  Examinat.ons.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  tu  Woolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service,  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  11  cad-Mastku.. 


T\T AVAL  CADETSHIPS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  and  ARMY. 

£  ~  At  LITTLE  HAMPTON,  the  healthiest  piece  on  the  English  Coast. 

Mr.  T.  EASTMAN.  M.A.,  Cambridge  Math.  Honours  (eldest  Sun  of  late  Mr.  Eastman, 
R.N.,  Founder  of  Royal  Naval  School,  Soutlisea),  and  Mr.  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.  A.  i  >xon.. 
Double  Classical  Honours.  Long  experience  and  unfailing  success.  Good  house  and  play¬ 
ground,  with  every  comfort.— Present  address.  Brook  House,  Gudalming. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  AMESBURY  HOUSE,  Pope 

JL  Heath,  BICKLEY,  Kent.— Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  prepare  fur  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situated  in  a  charming  locality,  thirteen  miles 
from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  high-cl ass  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football  ground, 
large  iron  playroom,  forming  gymnasium,  &c.,  two  Eton  iives-courts,  workshop,  dry  play¬ 
ground,  and  a  run  of  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  dry  gravel  path. 

The  soil  is  gravel,  and  all  the  Sanitary  arrangements  in  and  out  of  the  house  have  been 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Croydon. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  of  little  Boys  on  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  has  been  met  with,  several  open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no  single  case  has 
a  Boy  failed  to  take  his  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 


Rev.  Edmund  Fowle  is  well  known  by  his  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  School  Books, 
and  for  his  Eton  Greek  Reader— written  by  special  request  for  that  School,  and  now  in  use  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors’,  &e.  Terms,  from  80  to  120  guineas. 

Address,  till  further  notice,  Ballyards,  Armagh. 

/VVERS LADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near  RUGBY"). 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Camb.,  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College,  prepares  BOYS  from  Eight  years  of 
age  for  the  Classical  or  Modern  Sides  of  Public  Schools. _ _ _ < 

T  AKE  DISTRICT.— The  Rev.  T.  STEVENS  (Wrangler)  will 

-Li  ]iave  a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL  in  September.  Climate  suitable  for  a  delicate  boy. 
Mountain  and  sea  air  ;  bathing,  boating,  fishing.  — Address,  Eden  Mount,  Grange  over  Sands. 


THOROUGH  PRIVATE  TUITION  is  ol 

A-  Country  House, to  a  few  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  (over  Fiftee 


offered,  in  a  large 

_  _ _ _  _ _  "teen)  who  require  extra  care. 

For  references  and  terms,  address  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

/"i  H.  ROSE,  M.A.,  of  Conyngham  House,  RAMSGATE 

V  J  •  (formerly  Eleven  years  at  Chenm  School),  will  be  joinedin  preparing  PUPILS  for  the 
Public  Schools  by  the  Rev.  II.  C.  V.  SNOWDEN,  B.A.  (Fourteen  years  Sen.  Assist.  Master  to 
Kev.  W.  T.  Browning,  Thorpemandeville).  House  large,  with  perfect  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  grounds  of  nearly  four  acres.  Prospectus  on  application. _ 

IT  DUCATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

-LLi  MEN. -THE  GRANGE,  Endenich,  BO NN-ON-TIIE- RHINE,  Germany.— Number 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Refilled  Enirlish  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 
Governesses.  Iliirh-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references — Apply 
us  above,  to  the  Directress,  Airs.  BitEaiXKit. _ 

XT E AD-MASTER  for  tlie  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  MIDDLE 

1-L  CLASS  SCHOOL,  HACKNEY  DOWNS.— Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Court  of 
the  Grocers’  Company  will,  in  November  next,  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a  HEAD¬ 
MASTER  of  their  Middle  Class  Day  School  at  llaekney  Downs,  built  to  accommodate  irom 
500  to  600  Boys  (the  present  number  of  Bovs  in  the  School  is  334).  Fixed  stipend,  £100  per 
annum.  Capitation  fee,  XI  per  Boy  up  to  £400,  aud  10s.  per  Boy  beyond  that  number. 

The  new  Head-Master  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  Christmas  next.  He  will  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  a  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  He  need  not  be 
in  Holy  Orders,  but  must  not  accept  or  hold  any  benefice  having  the  cure  of  souls,  or  any  office 
or  employment  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Court,  may  interfere  with  the  proper  performance 

of  his  duties  as  Head-Master.  . ,  _  ,  „  _  ,  „ 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Grocers  Com¬ 
pany,  Grocers’  Hall,  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 


/COLLEGE  ancl  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  AUCKLAND, 

NEW  ZEALAND _ A  HEAD-MASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  this  Institution.  lie  must 

have  graduated  in  Honours  at  one  of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
had  experience  and  success  as  a  Master  in  some  important  Public  School.  The  salary  will 
be  £700  per  annum,  without  house  allowance,  hut  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  10s.  ior  every 
Pupil  paying  school  fees.  £150  will  be  allowed  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the 
Master:  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Jowett.  of  Oxford ;  Arthur  Sidgwiek, 
Esq  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  Intending  candidates  cun 
obtain  of  the  undersigned  application  forms  and  printed  statement  giving  further  particulars 
as  to  the  School,  and  conditions  of  the  appointment.  &c.  All  applications  must  be  made  on 
the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  before  September  30  to  Walter  Kenxaway,  New 
Zealand  Government  Office,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 


(T*  OVERNESS. —  RE-ENGAGEMENT  REQUIRED  by  an 

VJJ  experienced  Teacher  in  a  Gentleman’s  Family.  Good  English,  Arithmetic,  Drawing, 
French,  Latin,  and  Music.  Able  to  prepare  Boys  for  the  Public  Schools — Address,  i .  G„ 
Plas  Llwyd  Cottage,  Abergele,  Denbighshire.  _ _ 

A  RESPECTABLE  COUPLE,  giving  up  housekeeping,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  of  TRUST  ;  town  or  country.  A  nobleman  or 
gentleman  with  fishing  or  shooting  box  would  find  them  capable  of  doing  all  required  ;  have 
bceu  in  good  families _ Address,  J.  M„  7  Bayham  Street.  Camden  Town.  _ 


BLINDNESS. 

A  T  least  one-fourth  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can 

clearly  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  Spectacles  imperfectly  adapted  to  their  sight 
by  ignorant  pretenders  to  Optical  Science.  Mr.  IIENRY  LAUKANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist 
Optician,  3  Eudsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  London,  can  be  personally  consulted,  and  his 
improved  spectacles  supplied  daily  (Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted)  frmn  Ten  to  Four. 
Mr.  Lauruncc’s  engagements  at  various  institutions  prevent  him  from  being  personally  con¬ 
sulted  at  any  other  time.  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.,  writes  : 
“I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me 
admirably  for  reading  and  walking.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses  as  compared  with  others 
is  really  surprising.”  Dr.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late  Surgeon-Major  West  Essex,  writes  :  "  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved 
at  my  age,  Eighty-two.  I  can  now  reud  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  irom  cata¬ 
ract  on  the  right  eye.”  Mr.  Laurance’s  pamphlet  on  Spectacles,  free  by  post,  containing  two 
hundred  Testimonials  similar  to  above,  including  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliff,  25  Cavendish  Square, 
W.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital:  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer, 
17  Victoria  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol;  John  Death,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Cambridge;  John 
Lowe,  Esq..  M.D.,  J.P.,  Lynn.  Physician  to  II.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Soratjee  J  amsetjee 
Jejeebhov.  Byculla  ;  Baron  Dowleans,  Calcutta  ;  Major  Priuulx,  The  Avenue,  Bnxton  Rise, 
&c.  &c.  ‘Established  Twenty-seven  years.  Consultation  free. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


T.ION  INSURANCE  OEFICES, 

Li  FOR  FIRE,  LIFE,  ENDOWMENTS,  ANNUITIES,  AND 

ACCIDENTS, 

5  LOTHBURY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

COMBINED  CAPITALS,  £2,000,000  STERLING. 

FIRE  INSURANCES  on  Liberal  Terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  in  all  its  Branches. 

New  Method  of  Combined  Life  and  Accident  Insurances. 

Accident  Insurance  Policies  from  £2  10s.  per  annum,  to  secure  £1,000  in  event  of  Death,  and 
specified  Compensation  for  non-futal  Injury. 

Prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Companies,  or 
from  any  of  the  Agents. 


MORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  '  Established  1836.  1  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000,  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 

Fire  Reserve  Funds,  £698,198. 

Life  Funds  as  per  last  account,  £1,553,028. 


P 


II  (E  NIX  FIRE  OFFICE* 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


“IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1303 _ 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  s  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


DOYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE, 

^  Rojral  Exchange,  London,  August  10, 1881. 

The  Court  of  Directors  of  the  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  do  hereby  give  Notice, 
that  a  GENERAL  COURT  of  the  said  Corporation  will  be  holden  at  their  Office  at  the  RoyaL 
Exchange,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst.,  from«One  o’clock  till  Two  o'clock  in  the  atternoon* 
for  the  Election  of  a  Director  in  the  room  of  Lord  Joseeline  William  Percy,  deceased,  which 
Election  will  be  declared  at  such  time  as  the  General  Court  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  Report 
of  tlie  Scrutineers. 

E.  R.  H  ANDCOCK,  Secret  ary. 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  One  o’clock  precisely. 

N.B.— Printed  Lists  of  the  Proprietors  qualified  to  vote  will  be  delivered  at  the  Office  This 
Day,  Saturday,  the  13th  of  August. 


HOTELS. 

T3 RIGnTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suiter  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


rFOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay.— TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 
for  yachts.  Special  Service,  Friday,  2.10  p.m..  Returning  Monday,  7  A.M — Apply  to  Miss 
Fleming,  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel). 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “  a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths _ Every  information  of  Manager. 


APOLL1NAR1S 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.” 


A  initial  sale  nine  millions. 


“  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  health.” 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 


THE  A  P  OL  L  IN  A  RIS  COMPANY ,  LIMITED , 
19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 
pODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

^  Crests,  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Colours,  in  the  first  style. 

BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour,  Is.  per  300. 

HENRY  RODRIGUES,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


P  URN  IS  II  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  IIIltE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  •,  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
audio,  20, and 21  Morwell Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 


DECORATION. 

■jV/TORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the- 

iJL  best  periods  o£  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING- 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  AIORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work, 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


HINDLEY’S 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 


CHINTZES. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 


C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

131  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


COLD  MEDAL.  PARIS.  FIRST  AWARD,  SYDNEY, 


PRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

J-  Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 


'•  Strictly  pure,  and  well  manufactured."— W.  W.  Stoddart,  City  A  na'yst,  Bristol. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE'S  COMPROMISE. 

T  last  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  passed  through  all  its 
trials — except  the  trial  of  being  set  practically  to  work. 
The  excitement  which  was  caused  at  the  end  of  last  week 
by  the  apparent  probability  of  a  collision  between  the  two 
Houses  was  to  a  great  extent  factitious.  For  days — 
indeed,  for  weeks — certain  Radical  organs  had  been 
pointing  out  to  their  readers  how  intolerable  it  was  that 
the  Lords  should  have  a  chance  of  spoiling  the  measure, 
and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should 
■endeavour  to  show  that  their  fears  were  realized.  On  the 
other,  the  defiant  mood  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  handled 
the  Lords’  amendments  at  their  first  return  naturally 
created  the  impression  that  there  was  mischief  in 
the  air,  and  provoked  the  Lords  to  “insist”  some¬ 
what  more  peremptorily  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
done.  Yet  the  inference  backwards  and  forwards  of 
an  important  measure  from  one  House  to  the  other  is  no 
such  unheard-of  occurrence ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  in  the  Upper  House  was  an  almost 
certain  pledge  that  no  underhand  endeavour  would  be 
made  on  that  side  to  throw  the  Bill  out  by  means  of  in¬ 
sisting  on  unreasonable  amendments.  The  second  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Lords’  proposals  was  conducted  in  a  much 
more  moderate  and  becoming  temper  than  the  first,  and 
some  important  concessions  were  made.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  Lords  met  these  concessions  in  a  proper 
spirit,  and  the  hitch  magnified  by  quidnuncs  into  a  crisis 
was  past.  The  eager  haste  of  the  Hundreds  to  get  up 
indignation  meetings  has  rather  ludicrously  overrun  it¬ 
self.  Yet  even  these  few  hours  of  agitation  had  a  some¬ 
what  beneficial  effect,  as  showing  the  utter  falsity  of  the 
contention  that  English  ojunion  is  in  favour  of  the  Land 
Bill.  That  opinion  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  continuing  Mr. 
■Gladstone  in  power,  and,  things  being  so,  declines  to  pro¬ 
nounce  itself  against  a  measure  to  which  he  has  pledged  him¬ 
self  ;  but  even  under  the  powerful  stimulus  of  a  possible 
■collision  between  Lords  and  Commons,  not  the  slightest 
enthusiasm  for  the  measure  itself  has  been  manifested 
except  in  extreme  Radical  cliques.  It  is  tolerated  aud 
acquiesced  in,  and  that  is  all — except  that  an  intense  weari¬ 
ness  of  it  disposes  every  one  to  wish  it  over  and  done 
with.  Had  the  Lords  actually  delayed  its  passing  it  would 
have  been  this  wish  and  not  any  belief  in  its  efficacy  or 
intrinsic  merit  that  might  have  disposed  Englishmen  to 
look  unfavourably  on  their  action.  But  it  has  not  been 
wrecked,  and  has  hardly  been  even  hindered  beyond  a 
reasonable  time.  Ingenious  Radicals  protest,  of  course, 
•that  if  it  fails  it  will  be  solely  in  consequence  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  made  to  the  Lords.  They  may  be  left  face  to  face 
•with  the  admission  of  Lord  Carling  ford,  an  admitted 
partisan  of  the  tenants,  and  the  Government  care-taker 
of  the  Bill  in  the  Upper  House,  that  the  alterations  of 
the  past  ten  days  have,  in  his  opinion,  distinctly  im¬ 
proved  it. 

An  equally  natural,  though  curiously  inconsistent,  line 
has  been  taken  by  other  Government  partisans  who  declare 
that  no  concession  worth  speaking  of  has  been  made  at  all. 
This  party  may  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  at 
least  a  great  deal  of  courage.  The  insertion  of  the  proviso 
that  payments  made  by  one  tenant  to  another  are,  in  no 
case,  to  constitute  in  themselves  a  claim  to  reduction  of 
rent,  removes  the  greatest  wrong  of  the  whole  measure — a 


wrong  which  has  been  unceasingly  protested  against  from 
the  very  first  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  which  has  been 
steadily  ignored  by  the  Government.  It  is  true  that  they 
repeatedly  denied  that  any  such  wrong  was  intended  ;  but 
they  steadily  refused  to  render  it  impossible  that,  in  virtue 
of  successive  exorbitant  payments  for  tenant-right,  the 
landlord’s  rent  should  be  whittled  down  to  nothing.  This 
has  now  beeu  made  impossible,  and  it  is  the  doing  of  the 
Lords.  In  the  same  way  the  Government  have  again  and 
again  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  repeated  demonstrations 
of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  forcing  the  landlord  to 
raise  the  rent  before  he  can  go  into  Court.  But  now  their 
ears  have  been  opened,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  avows 
the  hardship,  the  existence  of  which  he  has  for  months 
refused  to  acknowledge.  The  excision  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
amendment  deprives  dishonest  tenants  of  a  shelter  which, 
they  would  most  certainly  have  sought.  Even  the  wild 
duck  elapse,  over  -'which  some  persons  have  made  merry, 
while^others  have1  inveighed  against  it  as  an  extension  of 
the  hated  feudal  rights  of  sporting,  is  a1  substantial  and 
purely  business-like  confirmation  of  rights  of  property. 
In  miniature,  indeed,  the  references  made  to  this  insigni¬ 
ficant  amendment  by  the  fervid  partisans  of  the  Bill 
are  a  very  good  picture  of  the  knowledge  of  Ireland 
which  they  so  frequently  display.  Ireland,  they  may  like 
to  hear,  is  in  many  parts  a  swampy  and  moorland 
country  surrounded  by  the  sea ;  and  in  such  a  country 
the  possession  of  the  wild  fowl  frequenting  it  by  A 
or  B  respectively  may  make,  over  no  very  large  estate, 
a  difference  of  hundreds  a  year.  When  these  conces¬ 
sions,  small  and  large,  are  added  to  those  made  at  the  first 
reference  to  the  Commons,  the  total  amount  will  be  found 
very  considerable.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  of 
the  Government  were  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Bill  has  not  been  affected  in  the  least 
by  these  concessions.  They  have  simply  explained  pro¬ 
visions  which  might  have  inflicted,  and  would  certainly 
have  inflicted,  intolerable  wrong,  or  else  have  removed 
excrescences  calculated  to  make  the  difficult  lot  of  an  Irish, 
landlord  in  the  future  more  difficult  still.  In  the  Bill  as 
it  first  left  the  Commons  there  was  what  may  be  called 
a  presumption  against  the  landlord.  He  was  to  pay 
for  all,  and  every  doubtful  phrase  was  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  capable  of  being  worked  against  him ; 
while  the  tenant  could  not,  any  more  than  he  can  now,  be 
deprived  by  any  ingenuity  of  construction  of  the  benefits 
intended  for  him.  The  alterations  have  redressed  this 
inequality  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  tenant  is  now 
left  to  his  judicial  rent,  his  practically  free  sale,  and  his 
stable,  if  not  indefinitely,  fixed  tenure,  without  the  parings 
and  snippings  of  his  landlord’s  goods  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  got,  and  without  the  knowledge  that  if  ho 
goes  into  court  it  will  be  with  a  presumption  in  his  favour, 
while  his  landlord  can  only  enter  it  with  a  presumption 
against  him. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  those  who,  week  after 
week  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  had  to  note, 
to  study,  and  to  comment  upon  the  intricate  details  and 
tortuous  variations  of  the  Land  Bill,  should  part  from  it 
without  a  feeling  of  considerable  relief.  It  has  long  been 
impossible  to  say  anything  new  about  it,  though  there 
has  not  been  the  least  difficulty  in  saying  things  that 
were  perfectly  true.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered — 
and,  truism  as  it  is,  the  necessity  of  the  remembrance 
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must  be  urged — that  the  history  of  the  Land  Bill  has  not 
ended,  hut  is  just  beginning.  The  tendency  of  Englishmen 
to  regard  a  measure  as  soon  as  it  is  passed  as  part  of  tho 
immemorial  Constitution  of  the  country  has  no  doubt  a 
salutary  effect  in  giving  solidity  and  permanence  to  our 
institutions,  but  it  is  not  seldom  mischievous.  Such  a 
measure  as  this  is  essentially  of  the  character  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  watched  with  care  and  its  results  noted 
anxiously  and  minutely — not  a  final  settlement  to  be 
accepted  and  thought  no  more  about.  That  the  agitators 
who  have  made  it  inevitable,  save  at  the  risk  of  a  dangerous 
alternative,  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  it 
as  a  discharge  in  full  of  their  claims  has  been  all  along 
evident.  To  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  it  has  been 
simply  an  instalment — an  instalment  which  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  heartening  those  who  want  and  weakening  the 
resistance  of  those  who  have.  The  only  thing  left  in 
doubt  is  how  far  the  constituents  of  these  agitators  will 
continue  to  support  them.  This  is  hardly  the  place  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  question,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  pressing  and  an  important  one.  On  the  other 
side,  and  also  waiting  practical  solution,  is  the  question  of 
the  actual  economical  and  social  working  of  the  Act.  The 
solution  of  this  will  necessarily  consist  of  three  progresses 
or  stages.  There  will  first  be  the  question  how  far  the 
tenants  now  in  arrear  and  recalcitrant  will  submit  to  the 
arrangements  provided  by  the  Bill — a  submission  which, 
be  it  remembered,  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  the  Land  League,  yet  without  which  they  will  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  offered  benefits,  and,  if  the  Act  be  strictly 
carried  out,  of  their  holdings.  The  second  stage  will  be  the 
vast  undertaking  of  revaluing  the  rental  book  of  Ireland. 
The  third  will  be  the  futuro  working  of  the  principles  of 
sale  and  tenure  contained  in  the  Act.  Enough  has  been 
said  before  on  tho  too  probable  dangers  to  which  these 
successive  stages  arc  exposed.  It  need  only  be  added 
that  the  history  of  their  actual  progress  will  be  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  most  remarkable  economic  experiment  ever  yet 
attempted.  Neither  in  Prance,  nor  in  Germany,  nor  in 
Russia,  in  all  of  which  countries  great  revolutions  in  the 
tenure  of  land  have  been  effected  during  the  last  century, 
has  anything  been  attempted  so  complicated,  and,  what  is 
more,  so  hazardous.  For  the  last  state  of  a  peasant  proprietor 
can  hardly  be  worse  than  the  first  state  of  a  serf.  But  the 
last  state  of  an  Irish  tenant  face  to  face  with  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  usurer  and  the  law  would  be  very  much 
worse  than  his  first  state  subject  only  to  the  capricious 
but  customary  indulgence  of  a  landlord. 


FAIR  TRADE. 

npHE  Conservative  party  is  not  in  a  prosperous  con- 
JL  dition ;  but  for  many  of  the  causes  of  its  depression 
its  members  are  not  directly  responsible.  It  is  scarcely 
their  fault  that  they  are  outnumbered,  that  they  are 
assailed  by  popular  clamour,  or  that  the  interests  which  it 
is  their  mission  to  defend  are  incessantly  threatened  by 
an  impulsive  Minister.  It  is  a  graver  misfortune  that  a 
considerable  section  of  their  body  is  placing  itself  deliber¬ 
ately  in  the  wrong.  The  advocates  of  fair  trade,  which  is 
a  newfangled  name  for  the  negation  of  free-trade,  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  bind  the  party  to  a  ruinous  associa¬ 
tion  with  untenable  doctrines.  A  private  householder 
would  be  thought  insane  if  he  attempted  to  counteract  a 
decrease  or  stagnation  in  his  professional  receipts  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  more  expensive  shops  ;  yet  the  same  process  is 
recommended  by  a  set  of  theorists  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  industrial  classes  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  last  forty  years.  Demos¬ 
thenes  compared  the  Athenians  of  his  time  to  an  awkward 
pugilist,  who  always  shifted  his  guard  to  the  place  at 
which  he  had  last  received  a  blow.  There  is  not  less 
simplicity  in  the  attempt  to  revive  the  manufactories  of 
Bradford  by  imposing  duties  on  imported  corn.  It 
is  true  that  as  long  as  the  Government  is,  by  no  fault 
of  its  own,  committed  to  the  anomalous  task  of  negotiating 
a  commercial  treaty,  the  power  of  increasing  such  taxes  as 
the  duty  on  French  wines  may  be  justifiably  held  in 
reserve  for  diplomatic  purposes ;  but,  if  the  tariff  were 
once  settled,  it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  the  English 
Government  to  use  the  liberty  of  increasing  duties  which 
it  might  have  retained.  It  seems  that  the  chances  of  con¬ 
cluding  a  moderately  satisfactory  treaty  are  not  unfavour¬ 
able.  In  this  respect  the  economical  erroi’s  of  the  English 


fair-traders  may  possibly  have  produced  a  beneficial 
result.  The  French  Government  must  by  this  time  have 
ascertained  that  the  industrial  community  in  England  is 
not  so  eager  for  a  treaty  as  to  be  willing  to  accept 
flagrantly'  unreasonable  conditions.  The  English  Ministers 
have  more  than  once  declared  that  they  will  neither  allow 
any  branch  of  trade  to  be  destroyed,  nor  assent  to  a  treaty 
more  injurious  to  commerce  than  the  Convention  of  i860. 
Mr.  Ritchie  himself  could  scarcely  insist  on  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  tariff  should  in  every  instance  be  exempt 
from  increase.  The  question  is  whether  the  new  treaty 
will,  on  the  average,  be  as  tolerable  as  the  old. 

The  advocates  of  retaliation  are  never  tired  of  convicting 
Mr.  Cobden  of  a  want  of  foresight.  Thei’e  is  no  doubt  that 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  converting  the  world  to  his  doctrines 
have  thus  far  been  falsified  ;  but  a  true  prophet  has  often 
miscalculated  the  weeks  of  years  within  which  his  predic¬ 
tions  are  to  be  accomplished.  Sooner  or  later  the  multi¬ 
plication-table  will  pervade  regions  where  men  ai'e  still 
content  to  reckon  on  their  fingers.  Demonstrable  truths 
never  lose  the  ground  which  they  almost  always  gradually 
gain.  Russia  and  the  United  States  regard  with  equal 
complacency  the  extension  of  absolute  Free-trade  over 
new  districts  in  their  dominions  as  they  are  conquered  or 
settled.  In  France  almost  every  considerable  politician, 
understands  and  believes  the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
though  it  is  still  thought  expedient  to  humour  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  universal  suffrage.  The  Minister  of  Commerce  is 
a  Free-trader ;  M.  Thiers  has  left  no  school  of  disciples 
behind  him,  though  his  confidential  friend  happens  for  the 
moment  to  preside  at  the  Foreign  Office.  M.  Pouyer- 
Quertier  is  a  member  of  a  defeated  party.  MM. 
W Addington  have  fallen  into  the  rear  rank  of  the  dominant 
Republicans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  impending 
election  some  candidates  may  explain  to  rural  constituencies 
that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry  that  iron, 
cotton,  and  wool  should  be  artificially  dear,  especially 
as  the  demand  for  wine  and  other  French  products  is 
necessarily  checked  by  a  protective  tariff.  If  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  is  rightly  informed,  the  sugar  bounty,  which  is 
the  most  perverse  of  all  plans  for  interfering  with  the 
natural  course  of  industry,  has  been  already  to  a  great 
extent  modified,  if  not  practically  abolished.  It  is  almost 
a  matter  of  regret  that  the  French  taxpayer  should  no 
longer  make  a  voluntai’y  contribution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  English  consumer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that 
the  French  Government  proposes  to  subsidize  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Melbourne  ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  so  absurd  a  bounty  on  French  manufactures  destined 
for  a  special  port  will  be  long  continued. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  representing  the  comparatively  moderate 
fair-traders,  repudiated  any  connexion  with  the  promoters 
of  a  meeting  which  was  lately  held  at  Exeter  Hall.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  respectable  and  well-informed  a 
politician  as  Sir  Algernon  Bortiiwick  should  have  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  wild  and  hopeless  agitation  ; 
but  the  preachers  of  extreme  doctrines  have  almost 
always  the  advantage  of  exceptional  consistency.  Mr. 
Ritchie  recommends  retaliation  to  an  extent  which  would 
leave  it  practically  inoperative,  while  the  fair-traders  of 
Exeter  Hall  have  no  hesitation  in  proposing  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  Corn-law.  If  such  a  measure  were 
practicable,  it  is  barely  possible  that  it  might  affect  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  France,  a  corn  duty  would  have  little  influence, 
because  in  ordinary  years  there  is  no  considerable  French 
importation.  It  is  but  an  idle  employment  to  discuss  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  measure  which  would  be 
peremptorily  rejected  if  it  were  seriously  proposed.  In 
this  instance  pi’ejudice  and  tradition  are  on  the  same  side 
with  sound  economic  principle  and  with  material  ex¬ 
pediency.  The  proposal  of  a  duty  on  corn  would  arouse 
dangerous  passions,  while  it  could  not  be  defended  by 
moderately  plausible  arguments.  The  Exeter  Hall  scheme 
is  much  more  anomalous  than  the  old  Corn-law,  which 
was  intended  to  secore  in  perpetuity  prices  which  were 
supposed  to  be  moderately  remunerative.  The  fair- 
traders,  on  the  other  hand,  would  impose  a  duty  for  pole¬ 
mical  objects  on  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  other  countries  are  induced  to  establish 
reasonable  tariffs.  Protective  legislation  necessarily  creates 
artificial  interests,  on  which  a  remission  of  duties  must 
have  a  ruinous  effect.  A  combative  tariff,  after  pro¬ 
moting  the  investment  of  capital  in  agriculture,  and  after 
raising  the  market  price  of  land,  would,  on  the  Exeter 
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Hall  theory,  be  abolished  in  return  for  the  admission  of 
English  manufactures  to  French  or  American  markets. 
The  benefits  which  might  in  that  case  be  conferred  on 
Bradford  or  Sheffield  would  be  no  consolation  to  land- 
owners  or  farmers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  an  Opposition  weak  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  not  in  sympathy  with  principles  which  are  for 
the  moment  popular,  should  be  ready  to  ally  itself  with  any 
section  of  the  majority  which  may  be  disposed  to  separate 
itself  from  the  bulk  of  the  party ;  but  it  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Conservative  canse  that  it  should  seek  to 
profit  by  a  passing  delusion.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Newdegate  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
only  avowed  and  consistent  advocate  of  Protection.  In  the 
worst  of  times  he  never  became  a  convert  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Corn  Law  League;-  and  ho  now  regards  with  ex¬ 
cusable  complacency  the  tardy  fulfilment  of  his  own  pro¬ 
phecies  of  the  damage  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  landed 
interest.  As  ho  announced  when  the  great  wheat  districts  of 
the  West  were  still  included  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  the 
importation  of  cattle  in  Atlantic  steamers  had  not  yet  been 
contemplated,  English  producers  are  undersold,  and  they 
are  not  likely  to  recover  their  former  position.  A  mono¬ 
poly  of  home  supply  would  have  averted  the  evil  which 
has  overtaken  one  class  of  the  community  at  the  cost  of 
intolerable  injustice  to  the  rest.  The  anomaly  might  have 
been  permanently  possible  if  the  land  of  England  had  been 
occupied  by  two  or  three  millions  of  freeholders.  A  few 
thousands  of  large  proprietors,  if  they  had  resisted  change, 
would  long  since  have  been  swept  away.  Mr.  Newdegate 
would  scorn  to  enlist  himself  among  the  fair-traders  wdio 
persuade  themselves  that  their  doctrines  may  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  economic  orthodoxy.  A  staunch  Protec¬ 
tionist  must  despise  the  pretence  of  helping  the  manu¬ 
facturers  by  conferring  a  temporary  and  precarious  boon 
on  the  landowners.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  buy  at 
such  a  price  the  votes  of  malcontent  artisans  in  a  few 
towns  which  are  specially  situated.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  revival  of  trade  which  is  indicated  by  the  returns  of 
the  Clearing-House  and  of  the  Railway  Companies  will 
silently  put  an  end  to  a  feeble  agitation.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  never  countenanced  the  fair¬ 
trade  movement.  Sir  Stafford  NoR'rncOTE  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  publicly  denounced  the  fallacies  which 
amuse  a  section  of  his  followers.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  may 
be  trusted  to  adhere  to  the  principles  which  he  has  always 
professed.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  shortly  before  his  death, 
denounced  on  grounds  of  political  expediency  or  necessity 
an  agitation  which  he  might  perhaps  in  other  circum¬ 
stances,  and  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  career,  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  encourage.  Mr.  Ritchie  himself  would 
repudiate  the  doctrines  which  are  maintained  by  Mr. 
Chaplin  and  Sir  Algernon  Bortiiwick. 


MEXICO. 

A  CORRESPOND  ENT  of  the  Times  has  lately  given 
an  elaborate,  although  possibly  a  highly-coloured, 
sketch  of  what  the  great  railway  financiers  of  the  United 
States  are  doing  for  Mexico.  There  are  two  great  enter¬ 
prises  on  foot,  to  which  a  third  is  on  the  point  of  being 
added.  It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  Americans  are  being 
good  enough  to  cover  Mexico  with  railways.  There  is  the 
great  Central  Railway  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the 
frontier  and  thence  to  Kansas,  and  there  is  the  great 
National  Railway  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  frontier, 
and  thence  to  Texas.  Each  of  these  lines  is  a  prolongation 
of  a  large  existing  system  in  the  States,  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  capitalists  who  have  done  enough  to  make  it  probable 
that  they  do  not  lightly  talk  of  schemes,  however  gigantic. 
And  these  schemes  are  very  large,  for  besides  the  main 
lines  there  are  numerous  branches,  and  each  of  them  con¬ 
templates  a  branch  to  the  Pacific  as  if  a  branch  to  the 
Pacific  was  a  mere  nothing.  The  total  length  contemplated 
by  the  National  Railway  is  no  less  than  2,500  miles,  and 
the  intended  extent  of  the  Central  is  about  1,700.  We 
may  thus  speak  in  round  numbers  of  a  total  anticipated 
length  of  4,000  miles.  The  Central  line  is  of  the  standard 
gauge,  and  the  National  line  is  of  the  metre  gauge. 
Taking  one  with  the  other,  it  is  impossible  to  reckon 
on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  apart  from 
all  watering  of  stock  and  the  profits  of  financiers,  as 
less  than  5,oooZ.  a  mile.  This  is  a  very  low  estimate 


according  to  English  experience ;  and  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  Mexico  the  cost  of  the  freight  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  materials  must  necessarily  be 
very  heavy.  But,  even  if  only  5,000b  a  mile  is  taken, 
this,  on  4,000  miles,  means  an  outlay  of  twenty  millions 
sterling.  The  Americans  do  not  mean  to  find  all  this 
money  themselves.  They  are  to  be  helped,  and  very 
largely  helped,  by  the  Mexican  Government.  A  subsidy  is 
to  be  given  them,  which  varies  not  only  with  each  line, 
but  with  different  parts  of  the  same  line,  but  in  no  case 
falls  below  2,500 1.  a  mile.  Thus,  if  the  total  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  is  taken  at  twenty  millions,  the  Americans  would 
have  to  find  ten  millions  and  the  Mexicans  would  have  to 
find  ten  millions.  The  total  revenue  of  Mexico  is  between 
three  millions  and  three  millions  and  a  half  per  annum, 
and  there  has  hitherto  been  generally  a  deficit.  The  deficit 
does  not  perhaps  now  exist,  for  the  country  has  had  peace 
for  some  years  ;  and  Mexico  may  be  said  to  be  now  paying 
its  way,  although  there  is  certainly  no  surplus.  In  what 
time  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  National  and  Central 
systems  should  be  finished  is  not  stated.  But  nine  years 
may  perhaps  be  considered  a  reasonable  time.  If  so, 
Mexico  would  have  to  give  these  enterprising  foreigners 
in  nine  years  three  whole  years’  revenue.  Of  course, 
nothing  in  finance  can  be  pronounced  beforehand  to  be 
absolutely  impossible ;  but  the  world  has  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  talk  in  a  depreciatory  way  of  Mexico.  The 
world  would  certainly  have  to  change  its  tone,  and  allow 
that  Mexico  was  behaving  most  handsomely  to  foreign 
capitalists,  and  was  displaying  infinite  financial  ingenuity, 
if  it  showed  itself  able  and  willing  to  go  without  any 
revenue  at  all  every  third  year,  and  to  hand  over  all  its 
receipts  to  the  adventurous  makers  of  railways. 

But  even  these  two  vast  systems  of  railways  are  not 
enough  for  the  Americans.  A  third  scheme  is  being 
started,  which  also  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  great  finan¬ 
cial  position,  and  the  direction  of  which  is  adorned  with 
the  names  of  persons  as  eminent  as  General  Grant,  late 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  General  Diaz,  late 
President  of  Mexico.  As  the  other  two  great  lines  supply 
the  wants  of  the  north  of  Mexico,  this  is  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  south.  It  is  to  start  from  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  go  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  town  of 
Oaxaca,  whence  it  is  to  branch,  on  the  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  and  on  the  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  touching  the 
sea,  not  only  at  Vera  Cruz,  but  at  a  new  port,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  at  a  point  on  the  coast  where  there 
is  said  to  be  a  safer  anchorage  than  Vera  Cruz  affords. 
The  holders  of  the  concession  have  also  the  astonishing 
privilege  of  going  “  southward  to  the  frontier  of  Gnate* 
“  mala,  if  desired.”  The  length  of  the  line  contemplated, 
short  of  this  ambitious  extension,  is  800  miles  ;  and,  if  this 
line  could  also  be  made  for  5,000 1.  a  mile,  a  further  expen¬ 
diture  of  four  millions  would  be  involved.  The  holders  of 
this  new  scheme  are  more  considerate  to  the  Mexicans, 
or  more  independent  of  them,  as  they  have  asked  for 
no  subvention,  and  prefer  to  make  the  lino  for  them¬ 
selves,  and,  in  return,  be  under  no  limitations  as  to 
their  tariffs.  The  Americans  are  to  find  all  the  money 
that  is  needed,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to 
them  to  learn  what  will  be  needed,  for  that  will  teach 
them,  among  other  things,  where  their  wonderful  line  is 
to  go.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  one  connected  with 
the  scheme  has  the  faintest  notion  what  kind  of  country 
fills  np  the  space  between  Oaxaca  and  the  Pacific.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  send  engineers  to  be  the  pre¬ 
cursors  of  civilized  man  in  wandering  over  this  unknown 
region.  The  surveys  which  are  now  being  made  are,  how¬ 
ever,  sure  to  show  that  a  railway  can  somehow  be  made  if 
any  one  likes  to  make  it.  With  money  a  railway  can  be 
made  anywhere,  and  the  Americans  will  get  from  Oaxaca 
to  the  Pacific  if  they  wish.  But  that  they  will  get  there 
cheaply  is  beyond  belief  to  those  who  consider  that  the 
formation  of  the  mountain  ranges  on  the  West  Coast  offers 
very  serious  difficulties,  and  that  tho  materials  must  be 
transported  at  considerable  cost  from  the  Atlantic,  or  sent 
round  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Still,  at  one  price  or  another 
this  new  line,  as  well  as  the  two  established  lines,  will  be 
made,  if  the  Americans  persist  in  what  they  have  under¬ 
taken.  And  they  are  already  doing  something  much  more 
than  the  mere  talking  of  great  schemes  would  imply.  The 
Central  and  the  National  lines  are  hard  at  work.  They 
have  made  a  good  start  both  at  the  Mexican  and  the 
American  ends,  and  if  tho  statement  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  the  National  will  have  500  miles  in  order  for  work- 
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ing  is  carried  out,  no  one  can  deny  that  thei’e  lias  been  a 
most  striking  display  of  energy  and  of  the  command  of 
capital. 

If  it  is  asked  whether  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
which  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  construction  of 
railways  in  Mexico  will  continue  to  be  found,  and 
whether  the  railways  when  made  are  likely  to  pay, 
we  must  first  look  at  what  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States  themselves.  The  new  mileage  laid  down 
last  year  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1S71,  more 
than  7,000  miles  of  new  railways  having  been  built  in 
1880.  This  was  2,500  miles  in  excess  of  what  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1879,  so  that  the  mere  excess  of  last  year  over 
the  year  before  equals  the  whole  length  of  the  longest 
Mexican  line.  The  nominal  cost  of  the  new  lines  was 
io,oooZ.  a  mile  ;  this  would  give  a  total  expenditure  of 
seventy  millions.  The  real  cost  was,  it  may  be  presumed, 
much  less  ;  but  it  would  be  a  low  estimate  to  compute  the 
actual  outlay  at  forty  millions.  To  people  who  spend  on 
their  own  new  lines  forty  millions  in  one  year  it  must 
seem  a  trifle  to  spend  ten  millions,  or,  if  the  Mexican 
Southern  line  is  taken  into  account,  fourteen  millions,  in 
several  years.  Even  if  the  Mexican  Government  did  not 
pay  a  farthing  of  the  subventions  promised,  the  United 
States  would  easily  make  up  the  deficiency  ;  and  it  would 
surprise  no  one  acquainted  with  Mexico  to  learn  that  the 
directors  of  these  undertakings  rely  very  little  on  the  sub¬ 
ventions  promised,  and  are  content  to  look  forward  to 
the  position  of  being  creditors  on  a  very  large  scale  of  a 
Government  which  they  may  hope  to  be  able  to  treat  as 
great  and  strong  creditors  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  small 
and  weak  debtors.  The  receipts  on  the  American  railways 
even  in  the  Far  West  are  highly  satisfactory.  The 
National  Company  has  already  more  than  eight  hundred 
miles  at  work  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  it  is  stated  that 
its  system  is  taking  an  average  of  30Z.  per  mile  per  week, 
and  is  worked  at  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  which 
leaves  a  net  income  of  8  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  io,oooZ. 
to  the  mile.  This  is  more  than  a  satisfactory  result.  It 
is  a  very  astonishing  result,  and  the  only  question  is 
whether  anything  like  the  same  result  can  be  attained  in 
Mexico.  The  conditions  are  not  at  all  the  same.  The 
American  railways  thrive  because  everywhere  they  carry 
■with  them  new  settlers,  with  whom  there  is  no  one  to 
interfere,  who  are  all  of  European  descent,  who  possess 
capital  and  energy,  and  who  are  protected  by  American 
law  and  by  the  general  determination  of  American 
citizens,  except  in  some  wild  regions  where  the  desperate 
go  in  advance  of  the  orderly,  to  see  the  law  respected. 
Mexico  is  an  old  country.  It  has  been  for  three  centuries 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain ;  it  is  inhabited  by  an 
aboriginal  population,  very  poor  and  very  superstitious ; 
all  the  land  belongs  to  some  one,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  inhabitants  outside  the  towns,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  poor,  decayed,  stagnant  places,  is  to  shoot  a 
new  comer,  unless  it  answers  better  to  rob  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  natural  resources  of  Mexico  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  and  if 
the  Americans  can  dominate  the  Mexicans,  they  will  make 
them  grow  rich  after  the  American  fashion,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  Probably  they  will  dominate  them  ;  but 
many  of  those  who  know  Mexico  best  think  that  this 
domination  will  not  be  established  except  after  a  painful 
struggle.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  very  scale 
on  which  the  Americans  are  working,  or  are  prepared  to 
work,  lessens  the  danger.  They  will  impose  themselves  so 
rapidly  and  at  so  many  points,  that  the  country  may  be 
transformed  before  it  thinks  of  resisting. 


COURTS  OF  APPEAL. 

rglHE  permanent  arrangement  by  which  the  Master  of 
JL  the  Rolls  is  to  preside  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
though  it  renders  the  gradations  of  judicial  rank  more 
symmetrical,  may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  by  the 
peculiar  qualifications  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
office.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  from  ancient  times 
held  the  third  place  among  the  judges,  taking  rank  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  ;  yet,  when 
it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
Equity  Bench,  and  to  relieve  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a 
portion  of  his  duties,  the  Master  of  the  Roils  continued  to 
be  a  Judge  of  First  Instance,  while  the  Lords  Justices 
exercised  the  functions  of  a  Court  of  Appeal.  It  happened 


that  for  some  years  the  new  tribunal  consisted  of  lawyers 
whose  authority  was  regarded  by  the  profession  as 
higher  than  that  of  the  Courts  below,  and  the  relation 
between  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  had  perhaps  not 
been  fully  considered.  In  the  times  of  Lord  Eldon  and  his 
predecessors  the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  almost  daily  in  his  own 
Court,  and  Common  Law  appeals  were  then  and  long- 
after  wards  heard  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  by  judges  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  who  had  given  judgment  in  banc- 
Tho  present  Lord  Chancellor  seems  to  incline  to  a  partial 
revival  of  a  practice  which  was  abolished  by  the  Judica¬ 
ture  Act ;  but  he  has  already  withdrawn  the  proposal  of 
associating  three  ordinary  judges,  elected  by  their  fellows,, 
with  the  Court  of  Appeal.  No  part  of  the  modern  judicial 
organization  has  worked  more  satisfactorily  than  the  Ap¬ 
peal  Court,  practically  consisting  of  the  Lords  Justices 
sitting  in  two  divisions.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  of 
late,  when  his  other  avocations  allowed  of  his  attend¬ 
ance,  supplied  a  casual  vacancy  in  the  Court,  and  the- 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  have- 
less  frequently  given  their  assistance.  Hereafter  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  will  preside  in  one  of  the  divi¬ 
sions;  but  for  the  present  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  will 
continue  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  future 
rearrangement  the  chief  Common  Law  dignitary  will  also 
be  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  no  objection 
to  legislation  in  matters  of  this  kind  that  it  is  tentative  and 
gradual.  The  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  Judicature 
Act  has,  on  the  whole,  been  successful ;  but  it  would  have 
been  surprising  if  there  had  not  from  time  to  time  been 
occasion  for  modification  of  details. 

An  intermittent  controversy  on  the  comparative  Im¬ 
portance  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  introduction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bilk 
The  suppression  of  two  out  of  three  of  the  great  Common 
Law  offices  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  judges  on  the 
ground  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  highest  dignitaries  ought, 
to  be,  as  formerly,  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice.  The  personal  qualities 
of  judges,  as  distinguished  from  their  strictly  legal  attain¬ 
ments  and  aptitudes,  are  perhaps  most  conspicuously  exhi¬ 
bited  in  dealing  with  causes  and  trials.  Law  Officers  who- 
were  habitually  promoted  to  the  places  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  Chief  Baron  were  often  more  re¬ 
markable  for  general  ability  and  for  knowledge  of  the  world 
than  for  profound  legal  learning.  The  arguments  for  the 
retention  of  title  and  rank,  which  had  become  dissociated 
from  the  presidency  of  separate  Courts,  were  too  subtle- 
and  far-fetched  to  prevail  against  a  more  symmetrical 
arrangement.  The  great  majority  of  laymen  would 
assume  that  an  appellate  tribunal  ought  to  be  higher 
in  rank  and  in  general  estimation  than  the  Courts  of 
which  it  revises  the  decisions.  Lawyers  understand 
better  the  greater  complication  and  difficulty  of  ori¬ 
ginal  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  majority  of  their  number 
would  acquiesce  in  the  same  practical  conclusion.  It  is- 
in  the  highest  degree  important  that  law  should  be  both 
just  and  certain;  and  a  system  of  jurisprudence  which 
depends  mainly  on  precedents  requires  for  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  the  highest  ability  which  can  be 
obtained.  The  acknowledged  officacy  of  the  present 
Court  of  Appeal  results  from  the  great  ability  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  its  principal  members.  It  has  suffered  a  great  loss- 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Justice  James  ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  another  judge  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  ability  is, 
after  many  years  of  valuable  service,  about  to  retire.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  competency  of  the  Court,  should  be 
anxious  to  maintain  its  character  by  the  addition  of  a. 
member  who  lias  no  superior  in  judicial  reputatiom 
Fnturo  vacancies  must  be  supplied  as  circumstances  may 
allow  from  the  Bar  or  the  Bench. 

The  extraordinary  facility  and  promptness  which  have- 
enabled  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  keep  down  the  business 
of  his  Court  will  be  no  longer  required  when  he  takes  his  place- 
as  a  Judge  of  Appeal  ;  but  the  combination  of  intellectual 
activity  with  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  will  give  tho: 
necessary  authority  to  his  decisions.  In  common  with  the- 
majority  of  his  judicial  colleagues,  Sir  George  Jessel  is,, 
unlike  many  of  his  predecessors  in  former  times,  anxious, 
to  do  justice  in  each  particular  case  rather  than  to  refine 
on  the  nice  analogies  of  law.  Of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
learned  judges  of  the  last  generation  a  satirical  epitaph 
recorded  Low  leges  Anglicce  in  aljsurdum  reduxit;  and  tho 
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accomplishment  of  such  a  task  required  much  logical 
acuteness.  More  recent  judges  have  learned  to  suspect 
that  a  plausible  inference  -which  involves  the  infliction  of 
obvious  wrong  on  a  litigant  is  likely  to  involve  a  fallacy, 
unless,  indeed,  it  necessarily  results  from  careless  statu¬ 
tory  legislation.  It  is  much  more  true  at  present  than 
in  former  times  that  law  approximates  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  common  sense.  Within  living  memory  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  legal  questions  were  scarcely  ever  de¬ 
cided  on  their  merits.  Like  the  early  interpreters  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  judges  were  almost  always  interrupted, 
before  they  appi’oached  the  merits  of  the  case,  by  the 
discovery  that  one  or  both  the  parties  had  failed  to 
comply  with  the  necessary  forms.  About  forty  years  ago, 
through  the  co-operation  of  feeble  or  super-subtle  judges 
with  audacious  advocates,  the  evil  had  reached  its  climax, 
and  caused  the  beginning  of  a  wholesome  reaction.  The 
pages  of  Meeson  and  Welby  record  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  results  of  perverse  ingenuity.  The  old  system 
of  Common  Law  pleading  was  a  science  in  itself,  having 
few  points  of  contact  with  practical  right.  The  present 
mode  of  stating  a  cause  of  action  or  a  defence  is  more 
intelligible  to  laymen  ;  but  some  experienced  practitioners 
doubt  whether  it  is  not  unnecessarily  diffuse.  It  is  even 
possible  that  pleadings  may  be  wholly  discontinued.  Any 
changes  which  are  now  made  either  in  the  constitution  of 
the  judicial  Bench  or  in  legal  practice  are,  at  least,  in¬ 
tended  in  good  faith  to  make  the  law  simple  and  certain. 
The  great  increase  in  the  expense  of  litigation,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Judicature  Act,  is 
attributable  to  the  multiplication  of  stages  in  a  suit  or  to 
other  causes  which  may  be  removed. 

The  continuance  in  Common  Law  actions  of  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Court  in  banc  is  generally  deemed  un¬ 
necessary.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  the 
Courts  sitting  in  banc  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the 
duties  which  now  devolve  on  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
cases  which  were  afterwards  carried  to  the  Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber  were  comparatively  few.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  an  appeal  should  not  be  taken  direct  from 
the  judge  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  future  efficiency  of  the  Court  will  depend  on  the  care 
and  sound  judgment  with  which  appointments  are  here¬ 
after  made.  A  long  succession  of  Chancellors  have  esta¬ 
blished  the  laudable  custom  of  appointing  ordinary  judges 
for  the  most  part  on  strictly  professional  grounds.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  allow 
claims  founded  on  Parliamentary  service  ;  but  the  political 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  judges  are  in  many  cases 
wholly  unknown,  even  to  the  Bar.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  members  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  Their  first  qualification  will  be  a  sound 
knowledge  of  law ;  and  it  matters  little  whether  they 
possess  the  eloquence  and  adroitness  of  successful  advo¬ 
cates.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  greatest  j  udges,  such  as 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  immediate  predecessor, 
and  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  been  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and-  Law  Officers  before  their 
promotion  to  the  Bench ;  but  a  capable  Attorney- General 
would  not  always  add  weight  to  the  judgments  of  a 
Court  of  Appeal.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  desirable  that 
Lords  Justices  should,  like  several  of  the  actual  members 
of  the  Court,  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary 
judges ;  but  occasionally  a  member  of  the  Bar  attains  a 
generally  recognized  pre-eminence,  which  may  entitle  him 
at  once  to  the  higher  promotion.  The  authority  of  the 
court  will  be  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  George 
Jessel  to  its  highest  rank.  His  successors  at  the  Rolls 
may  sometimes  have  been  appointed  for  other  causes  than 
for  their  strictly  judicial  qualifications  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  ordinary  members  should  object  to  the 
precedence  of  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  of  a  Chief  Justice. 
It  might  bo  a  cause  for  just  regret  if  the  high  character  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  should  hereafter  be  lowered  by  unfit 
appointments.  Such  a  tribunal  not  only  administers  but 
makes  the  law. 


THE  SAILORS’  STRIKE. 

THE  sailors’  strike  is  both  unusually  important  and 
unusually  instructive.  Its  importance  of  course  lies 
in  this,  that  while  other  trade  quarrels  affect  the  com¬ 
munity  only  through  the  particular  industry  which  they 
derange,  a  quarrel  between  sailors  and  shipowners  may, 


under  certain  circumstances,  affect  the  community  through 
the  public  service.  The  mercantile  marine  is  in  time  of 
war  the  chief  nursery  of  the  navy.  Under  the  system  of 
training  boys  for  the  navy  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
public  service  are  supplied  without  recourse  to  recruiting. 
But  a  system  of  this  kind  can  only  apply  to  a  time  of  peace. 
Only  a  certain  number  of  sailors  are  wanted  every  year, 
and  as  there  is  not  employment  for  more  than  this  nnrnber 
the  object  of  the  Admiralty  is  not  to  have  more  boys  on 
their  hands  than  there  will  be  ship-room  for  when  they 
become  men.  But,  if  we  again  find  ourselves  involved  in 
a  naval  wrar,  these  men  would  immediately  be  in  demand 
for  the  additional  ships  put  into  commission  and  to  make 
good  the  drain  of  actual  service.  The  choice  would  then 
of  necessity  lie  between  landsmen  and  sailors  employed  in 
the  merchant  navy,  and,  unless  the  quality  of  the  sailors 
had  greatly  altered  for  the  worse,  they  would  plainly  be 
the  best  to  take.  Unsatisfactory  relations  between  owners 
and  seamen  are  exceedingly  likely  to  lower  the  quality  of 
the  latter.  It  is  a  general  complaint  that  the  change  in 
the  conditions  of  the  merchant  service  has  already 
had  a  bad  effect  in  this  way.  The  use  of  steam 
has  made  seamanship  less  essential,  and  as  the  need 
of  specific  training  has  grown  less,  the  proportion  of 
men  who  have  not  the  stuff  in  them  to  stand  the  test  of 
specific  training  has  grown  greater.  The  shortening  of  the 
voyage,  due  to  the  same  cause,  has  helped  on  this  result. 
There  are  many  men  who  will  sign  articles  for  a  short  trip 
just  to  see  how  they  like  the  life,  and  if  this  element  has  a 
large  place  in  a  service  the  deterioration  in  it  may  be  very 
great  without  the  fact  making  itself  apparent  to  any  one 
not  conversant  with  the  trade.  But  if  a  war  were  to  break 
out,  the  public  would  become  painfully  familiar  with  it. 
Men  of  the  stamp  just  described  would  be  very  much  less 
likely  to  enlist,  and  worth  very  much  less  when  they  did 
enlist.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  nowadays  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  pressgang,  and  even  if  the  need  were  great  enough 
to  overcome  the  immense  popular  objection  that  would' 
certainly  be  felt  towards  its  use— an  objection  which  with 
the  present  suffrage  would  be  conclusive  so  long  as  it 
lasted — the  results  obtained  would  be  unsatisfactory.  So 
long  as  the  merchant  navy  is  manned  by  good  sailors  the 
average  haul  of  the  pressgangs  will  be  good  sailors.  But 
if  the  merchant  navy  has  only  a  few  good  sailors  here  and 
there,  it  will  be  merely  a  chance  whether  the  pressgangs 
get  hold  of  them.  Even  if  the  men  showed  an  unexpected 
amount  of  patriotism,  or  were  tempted  to  join  by  high  pay 
or  large  bounties,  they  would  be  worth  but  little  at  first, 
and  might  be  worth  but  little  to  the  end.  It  is  plain  that 
if  seamen  generally  are  dissatisfied  with  the  pay  or  the 
treatment  they  get  on  board  merchant  ships,  the  best  men 
will  be  on  the  look-out  for  opportunities  of  leaving  the 
service,  and  the  deteriorating  process  which  had  its  origin 
in  other  causes  will  come  to  perfection  by  reason  of  this 
one. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  strike  in  the  Port 
of  London  would  have  become  at  all  serious  if  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  dispute  had  related  oulv  to  wages.  The  men  on 
strike  have  refused,  indeed,  to  take  less  than  3 1.  5 s.  a  month 
in  sailing  ships  and  3 1.  15s.  a  month  in  steamers ;  and  in  one 
instance  the  customary  method  of  proving  the  goodness  of 
their  cause  was  resorted  to,  and  a  sailor  who  had  accepted 
2 l.  10 s.  a  month  was  set  upon  and  severely  beaten.  If  this, 
however,  had  been  the  only  point  in  the  controversy,  the 
strike  might  have  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun. 
Some,  at  all  events,  of  the  owners  at  once  raised  the 
pay  to  the  amounts  asked,  and  as  crews  seem  to  be  in 
demand  it  is  probable  that  the  remainder  would  shortly 
have  followed  the  lead  thus  given.  Into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  part  of  the  dispute  it  would  be  useless  to 
enter.  When  the  problem  how  to  ascertain  what  is  a  fair 
day’s  wages  has  been  solved  on  land,  wre  may  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  month’s  wages  at  sea. 
Another  point,  moreover,  has  been  raised  by  the  men  as  to 
which  it  is  possible  for  outsiders  to  havo  an  opinion. 
Among  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  is  one 
relating  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  supplied 
on  board  ship.  The  men  allege  that  they  do  not 
get  as  much  food  as  they  want,  and  that  what  they  do 
get  is  not  of  the  right  kind.  A  speaker  at  one  of  the 
meetings  said  that  in  a  leaky  ship  he  had  had  sometimes  to 
pump  for  hours  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale,  and  that  this  was 
bard  work  “on  a  bit  of  salt  horse  and  a  biscuit.”  This 
same  man  pointed  out  that  in  these  days  of  preserved 
provisions  something  more  should  be  done  to  provide 
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sailors  with  better  food.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  dietary  on 
board  merchant  ships  is  still  what  it  was  before  preserved 
provisions  came  into  use,  shipowners  have  not  consulted 
their  own  interests.  Men  do  their  work  better  when  they 
are  well  fed,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  quarrel  with  their 
wages  when  their  stomachs  are  empty  than  when  they  are 
full.  It  ought  to  be  an  advantage  to  both  parties  that  the 
conditions  of  the  service  make  it  necessary  that  the  men’s 
food  should  be  provided  by  the  shipowners.  The  pro¬ 
visioning  of  a  ship  can  be  done  more  cheaply  than  would 
be  possible  if  the  same  number  of  men  had  to  feed  them¬ 
selves;  and,  if  the  masters  take  care  to  give  the  men  the 
full  benefit  of  this  difference,  a  sailor’s  life  ought  in  one 
important  respect  to  be  one  of  very  much  greater  comfort 
than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  some  cases  the 
masters  have  looked  upon  any  saving  they  can  effect  in 
the  value  of  the  provisions  supplied  simply  as  so  much 
knocked  off  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  This  is  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy,  even  where  wages  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
far  more  short-sighted  where  the  food  is  concerned.  The 
meanness  of  the  owners  is  brought  home  to  the  men  every 
day,  and  it  touches  them  upon  a  point  on  which  they  feel 
keenly. 

It  is  not,  however,  either  about  wages  or  about  food  that 
the  complaints  of  the  men  are  loudest.  The  thing 
that  most  excites  them  is  a  change  in  the  law  which  was 
made  entirely  for  their  benefit.  What  it  was  intended  to 
do  was  explained  to  a  deputation  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
Monday.  The  Merchant  Seamen  Act  of  last  year,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  the  present  month, 
abolished  the  advance  note.  “  The  advance  note 
“  system,”  said  Mr.  Chamberlain,  “  was  a  system  under 
“  which  an  advance  of  wages  was  given  by  the  owner  on 
“  condition  that  the  seaman  was  put  on  board.”  The 
keeper  of  a  low  lodging-house  was  willing  to  keep  the 
sailor  while  he  was  on  shore,  because  he  knew  that  if  he 
saw  him  on  board  his  new  ship  he  would  be  able  to  draw 
his  first  month’s  wages  after  the  ship  had  sailed.  This 
system,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  on,  “  was  approved  of  by 
“  the  crimps  because  it  placed  the  seamen  almost  entirely 
“  in  their  hands,”  and  “by  a  certain  class  of  owners,  who 
“  say  that  it  saved  them  trouble  because  they  had  nothing 
“  to  do  with  the  shipping  of  the  sailors.”  The  better 
class  of  seamen  naturally  disliked  the  advance  note,  and 
the  Amalgamated  British  Seamen’s  Protection  Society 
have  protested  against  any  return  to  it.  It  turns  out, 
however,  that  the  less  provident  seaman  finds  himself  in 
very  great  straits  now  that  he  has  no  longer  any  security 
to  offer  to  the  boarding-house  keeper.  He  has  landed 
from  his  last  ship  without  any  money,  or  he  has  spent 
the  money  paid  him  on  his  return,  and  he  is  at  a  loss  how 
to  live  during  the  time  that  he  is  looking  for  a  ship.  The 
boarding-house  keepers  are  naturally  unwilling  to  supply 
him  with  food  and  lodging,  because  they  can  only  be 
repaid  when  he  finds  a  ship.  But  as  soon  as  he  finds 
a  ship  he  may  be  off  in  her,  and  in  that  case  all  that  the 
creditor  has  to  trust  to  is  the  seaman’s  honesty.  Even 
when  this  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  security  it  is  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  payment  on  the  spot,  unless  the  sailor  can  draw 
his  wages  in  advance.  Consequently,  the  boarding-house 
keepers,  since  the  ist  of  the  month,  have  met  every  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  taken  in  with  a  demand  for  a  week’s  pay¬ 
ment  in  advance.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  part 
of  the  case  is  the  difficulty  of  compelling  men  to  consult 
their  own  ultimate  interests.  The  advance  note  system 
plainly  ministered  to  improvidence,  because  it  did  away 
with  one  of  the  natural  penalties  by  which  improvidence 
would  otherwise  have  been  attended.  The  sailor  had  no 
motive  to  put  by  money  for  his  support  while  on  shore, 
because  he  knew  that  he  could  get  supported  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  his  future  earnings.  It  would  have  been  an  un¬ 
mixed  gain  to  him  to  have  been  kept  from  thus  pledging 
his  future  earnings,  if  at  the  same  time  he  could  suddenly 
have  been  induced  to  save  money  out  of  his  present  earn¬ 
ings.  But,  though  legislation  can  ensure  that  a  man  shall 
suffer  for  his  folly,  it  has  no  means  of  making  him  wise. 
Consequently,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  the  im¬ 
provident  sailor  found  himself  brought  very  near  to  star¬ 
vation.  He  had  to  find  a  ship,  and  he  had  not  the  means 
of  living  while  he  was  looking  for  one.  An  advance  note 
is  “  a  document  authorizing  the  future  payment  of 
“  money  on  account  of  a  seaman’s  wages,  conditionally 
“  on  his  going  to  sea,  and  made  before  those  wages  have 
“  bee.,  earned,”  and  all  documents  purporting  to 
do  this  are  void  from  the  ist  day  of  August,  1881.  Mr. 


Chamberlain  told  the  deputation  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  a  sailor  from  asking  the  shipowner  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  and  from  bringing  the  boarding-house 
keeper  on  board  with  him  to  receive  the  payment  due 
to  him.  If  this  plan  is  found  to  work  well,  it  will 
pretty  well  answer  the  purpose  formerly  served  by  the 
advance  note.  Bat  it  is  not  quite  clear  in  what  respects 
it  will  be  superior  to  the  advance  note.  It  is  even  con¬ 
ceivable  that,  inasmuch  as  the  boarding-house  keeper’s 
prospect  of  getting  his  money  will  not  be  quite  so  cer¬ 
tain  as  it  used  to  be,  he  will  compensate  himself  for 
the  increased  risk  by  a  higher  tariff  of  charges.  Bad 
security  will  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  mean  high  interest. 
When  tho  men  see  that  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  give  them  back  the  advance  note,  they  may  have  the 
good  sense  to  bring  the  strike  to  an  end.  It  will  not  have 
been  without  its  compensating  good  if  it  inspires  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  a  wholesome  distrust  of  its  power  to  give  its 
good  intentions  in  matters  of  this  kind  the  precise  effect 
that  it  wishes  them  to  have. 


CYPRUS. 

THE  Parliamentary  papers  recently  issued  relating  to 
Cyprus,  while  they  reflect  credit  upon  the  local 
authorities,  cannot  be  said  to  place  the  action  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  island  in  a  very  favourable 
light.  Sir  Robert  Biddulph’s  despatches  show  that  ho 
has  honestly  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  do  his  best  in 
administering  its  affairs ;  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  apparently  done  its  best  to  thwart  any 
designs  he  may  have  conceived  for  the  improvement  of 
the  dependency  over  which  he  presides,  and  to  have  de¬ 
termined  beforehand  that  Cyprus  shall  be,  and  remain, 
insolvent.  A  correspondence  has  been  laid  upon  the  table 
respecting  the  application  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  the  Turkish  bondholders ; 
but  it  seems  that  there  really  is  no  surplus  revenue  at  all, 
for  when  the  stipulated  proportion  of  it  has  been  paid  to 
the  Porte,  a  considerable  deficit  is  left,  which  is  to  be 
made  up  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  British  taxpayers.  As 
a  strategic  position  Cyprus  needs  some  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure,  though,  according  to  Admirable  Hornby,  not  so 
much  as  has  been  thought,  to  fit  it  for  the  command  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  to  which  it  is  geographically  destined  ;  as  a 
profitable  speculation  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  no  one 
for  a  moment  regarded  it,  and,  indeed,  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  of  our  occupying  it  on  any  such  grounds.  As  it 
is,  we  are  in  possession  of  it ;  and,  if  we  are  to  retain  it,  we 
must  obviously  try  to  make  it  pay  its  way.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  present  Government  decline  to  do.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  asks  for  a  grant  to  supply  a  deficit, 
being  apparently  glad  to  set  the  dependency  before  the 
country  as  in  a  hopelessly  bankrupt  state,  but  he  will 
neither  sanction  assisting  it  with  advances  to  develop  its 
resources  nor  make  it  possible  for  it  to  procure  the  money 
elsewhere. 

The  telegrams  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary  would  lead  the  public 
to  suppose  that  a  widespread  agitation  is  going  on 
in  the  island  with  a  view  to  bring  about  its  cession 
by  ourselves  and  ultimate  annexation  to  Greece.  The 
latest  advices  from  Cyprus  do  not  confirm  this  intelligence, 
but  rather  show  that  the  Cypriotes  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  be  assured  that  they  will  remain  under  English 
rule,  and  that  the  home  Government  should  once  for  all 
contradict  the  canards  which  are  being  industriously  cir¬ 
culated  by  a  small  clique  of  soi-disant  Greek  “  patriots  ” 
and  speculators.  It  may  be  added  that  neither  geographi¬ 
cally  nor  historically  has  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  the 
slightest  valid  claim  on  Cyprus.  One  grievance,  indeed, 
does  exist ;  the  island  is  administered  according  to  Turkish 
law,  and  the  inhabitants  urgently  demand  that  the  Moslem 
Cadis  should  be  replaced  by  English  magistrates,  from  whom, 
they  believe,  they  would  obtain  more  substantial  justice. 
Burdened  as  it  is  with  the  heavy  tribute  paid  to  Turkey, 
the  present  financial  position  of  Cyprus  is  far  from  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  were  the  resources  of 
the  country  properly  developed,  the  balance  between  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure  would  very  soon  adjust  itself.  The 
grant  of  77,000 1.  which  is  asked  for  would  not  do  more  than 
cover  the  existing  deficit,  and  a  larger  outlay  in  public  works 
|  is  required  than  the  Imperial  Treasury  would  perhaps  feel 
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justified  in  advancing.  The  obvious  suggestion  is  that,  if  the 
island  really  has  such  capabilities  of  development,  it  should 
be  easy  to  raise  a  loan  upon  the  market  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  case.  This  is  exactly  what  ought  to  be,  and 
no  doubt  would  be,  done  if  there  were  proper  security  to 
be  had.  Already  the  value  of  land  lias  increased  im¬ 
mensely  since  the  British  occupation  ;  but  as  it  would 
immediately  fall  again  were  we  to  give  it  up,  and  as, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  an  impression  prevails  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  only  temporary,  no  one  can  be  found  to 
take  up  such  a  loan.  The  Government  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  doing  their  best  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  which  Cyprus  has  to  offer  by  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  improvements  being  carried  out.  The  most 
crying  needs  are  for  a  harbour  at  Famagosta  to  develop 
the  trade  of  the  island,  for  scientific  cultivation  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  forests,  which  have  been  allowed  to  get 
into  a  very  bad  state  and  need  thorough  replanting,  and 
for  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  which  are  now  so  fruitful 
a  source  of  malarious  disease.  The  expenditure  which  the 
construction  of  the  harbour  would  involve  is  evidently 
considered  by  Lord  Kimberley  as  out  of  the  question,  as  he 
even  declines  to  accede  to  the  application  for  the  outlay  of 
five  thousand  pounds  for  the  last-named  object.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  success  of  the  experiment  of  planting  the 
Eucalyptus  globulus  in  Cyprus  as  very  doubtful,  although 
the  opinion  of  experts  on  the  spot,  and  the  brilliant  success 
actually  obtained  in  the  reclamation  of  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  Roman  marshes  by  these  means,  are  directly 
opposed  to  his  opinion.  As  for  the  woods  and  forests,  the 
Colonial  Secretary  thinks  that  they  should  be  “  left  to 
“  recover  themselves  by  the  natural  means  of  repro- 
“  duction,”  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  adopt  “  measures 
“of  protection”  for  what  timber  does  remain.  To  be 
logical,  Lord  Kimberley  should  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  our  own  Woods  and  Forests  Department  as 
entailing  unnecessary  expense,  and  should  insist  upon 
the  English  and  Indian  forests  being  left  to  natural 
means  of  reproduction.  In  England,  perhaps,  the 
full  measure  of  folly  which  such  a  dictum  implies 
is  imperfectly  appreciated.  France  has  been  forced  to 
acknowledge  and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
a  reckless  destruction  of  timber  brings  about,  and  Ger¬ 
many  has  developed  and  matured  an  admirable  system 
of  forestry,  with  the  best  results.  But  we  must  go  to  the 
East  for  evidence  of  the  frightful  desolation  which  neglect 
or  wanton  destruction  of  trees  can  cause.  A  large  portion 
of  what  is  now  desert  to  the  south  of  Palestine  is  thickly 
strewu  with  the  ruins  of  once  populous  towns  and  villages, 
which  were  formerly  well  watered  and  planted  with  trees. 
The  incursions  of  Kharezmians  and  other  devastating 
hordes  have  driven  out  or  exterminated  the  inhabitants ; 
the  forests,  uncared  for,  have  dwindled  away ;  and  the 
periodical  floods  from  the  mountains  have  swept  off  the 
few  plantations  which  remained,  and  which,  when  properly 
cultivated,  acted  like  sponges,  and  retained  the  water  which 
formerly  fertilized  the  district.  Trees  not  only  serve  this 
useful  purpose,  but,  as  is  well  known,  actually  attract  the 
rainfall ;  and,  where  this  is  diminished,  and  an  Oriental 
sun  can  exercise  its  influence  undisturbed,  a  few  years 
suffice  to  turn  a  fertile  tract  of  country  into  an  arid 
desert. 

T»he  necessity  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  revenues  of 
Cyprus  will  be  doubtless  looked  upon  as  conclusive  proof 
of  the  hopeless  insolvency  of  the  island.  Yet  Sir  Robert 
Biddulpii  would  appear  to  have  made  sufficient  financial 
arrangements  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  year. 
The  revenue  for  the  current  year  is  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  pounds,  while  the  expenditure,  including 
ninety  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte,  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  pounds.  This  leaves  an 
apparent  deficit  of  forty-five  thousand  pounds ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  by  the  Convention  with  Turkey 
the  tribute  was  to  be  paid  in  metallique,  and  by  forwarding 
the  amount  due  to  the  Sultan  in  that  coinage  the  High 
Commissioner  saved  a  sum  of  no  less  than  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  so  that  his  Budget  showed  scarcely  any 
deficit  at  all.  In  insisting,  as  the  Government  did,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  difference  to  the  Porte,  they  were 
certainly  acting  in  accordance  with  sound  principles, 
for  otherwise  Lord  Granville  could  scarcely  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  that  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
Cyprus  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  1855  loan  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
120  piastres  to  the  Turkish  pound.  It  would  never¬ 


theless  have  been  better  for  instructions  to  this  effect 
to  have  been  sent  out  beforehand,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
the  object  of  the  Govei’nment  to  place  the  finances  of  the 
island  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  possible  before  the 
public.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  pursued  in  taking  over  Cyprus,  the  duty  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  it  is  now  clear.  They  should 
either  boldly  acknowledge  that  they  no  longer  think  it 
desirable  to  retain  it,  or  they  should  give  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  the  chance  of  improving  its  condition,  and  enabling 
it  to  pay  its  way.  To  refuse  to  advance  money  in  order 
to  carry  out  necessary  improvements,  to  prevent  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  money  in  the  open  market  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dally  with  the 
machinations  of  an  interested  and  utterly  uninfluential 
clique,  is  scarcely  a  politic  or  reputable  course  of  action. 
It  may  have  the  desired  effect  of  making  people  discon¬ 
tented  with  and  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  new  acquisition  ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  island. 


'  THE  POST  OFFICE  E,EPORT. 

HE  Post  Office  is  the  one  public  department  which 
now  and  then  allows  itself  to  lay  aside  the  stateliness 
of  demeanour  which  accompanies  the  habit  of  administra¬ 
tion.  Its  Annual  Report  is  to  parliamentary  papers  what 
light  comedy  is  to  literature.  It  tells  us  what  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  doing  for  the  public,  but  it  also  lifts  a 
corner  of  the  veil  which  ordinarily  conceals  what  the  public 
does  to  the  department.  Considering  how  much  pains  the 
Post  Office  takes  to  carry  our  letters  safely  and  quickly,  it 
shows  some  want  of  gratitude  in  the  writers  that  27,000 
letters  should  last  year  have  been  posted  without  any  ad-- 
dress  whatever,  that  of  these  5,000  furnished  no  clue  to 
the  name  of  the  sender,  and  that  1,340  of  them  contained 
articles  of  value  to  the  amount  of  nearly  5,000 1.  The 
steady  growth  of  this  practice  seems  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Toots’s  example  has  been  improved  upon  in  real  life.  Mr. 
Toots  wrote  letters  which  he  never  meant  to  reach  their 
imaginary  destination,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  posting  them  without  an  address,  still  less  of  enclosing- 
in  them  either  money  or  jewelry.  The  habit,  as  the 
Postmaster-General  politely  calls  it,  of  “  transmit- 
“  ting  animal  and  perishable  matter  still  prevails.” 
The  facilities  of  making  yourself  unpleasant  to  persons 
at  a  distance  which  are  furnished  by  postcards  have 
not  entirely  displaced  the  blunter  humour  of  sending 
them  a  dead  rat.  In  warm  weather  it  must  be  almost  as 
bad  to  be  the  object  of  the  mistaken  solicitude  for  a 
distant  correspondent  which  makes  the  Post  Office  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  fish,  sausages,  and  clotted 
cream.  Mr.  Fawcett  appeals  to  the  public  to  discontinue 
a  practice  “  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  officers  in  one 
“  branch  of  the  department.”  He  might  have  added,  as 
an  argument  likely  to  have  more  weight  with  the  senders, 
that  in  one  of  the  cases  mentioned — live  kittens — the 
practice  is  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  object 
conveyed. 

The  more  serious  contents  of  the  Report  deal  rather 
with  the  subsidiary  business  of  the  Post  Office  than  with 
its  immediate  function  of  carrying  letters.  It  is  as  the 
national  Savings  Bank  and  the  national  Insurance  and 
Annuity  Office  that  some  of  the  most  useful  work  of  the 
department  is  done.  The  experiment  of  making  Govern¬ 
ment  stock  purchasable  through  the  Post  Office  has  been  a 
decided  success.  Between  the  22nd  of  November  and  the 
31st  of  March — a  period  of  little  more  than  four  months — 
382,139 1.  were  invested  in  this  way  by  6,300  persons.  Of 
this  sum  151,465k  were  merely  transferred  from  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank ;  but  230,674k  were  specially  deposited 
for  investment,  and  may  be  taken  to  have  been  money 
which  without  the  aid  of  the  Post  Office  the  owners 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  turn  into  stock,  and  conse¬ 
quently  might  never  have  invested  at  all.  Unfortunately 
for  the  rapid  extension  of  the  experiment,  Consols  have 
stood  exceedingly  high  ever  since  it  was  begun.  During 
the  month  of  March,  when  they  were  at  par,  there  was  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  investments. 
Notwithstanding  the  new  way  of  disposing  of  money 
thus  opened,  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
have  gone  on  growing.  On  the  last  day  of  December  1880 
they  amounted — including  the  interest  accrued — to  very 
nearly  33^  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  one  million  and 
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three-quarters  more  than  on  the  last  day  of  December 
1879.  The  comparison  between  the  proportion  of  deposi¬ 
tors  to  population  and  the  average  balances  due  to  each 
depositor  in  the  three  kingdoms  respectively  is  curious. 
Probably  most  people  would  expect  that  in  England,  as  the 
wealthiest  and  least  thrifty  country,  the  balances  would 
be  the  largest  and  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  popu¬ 
lation  the  smallest  ;  that  in  Scotland,  as  a  poor  but 
thrifty  country,  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  popula¬ 
tion  would  be  largest  and  the  balances  due  to  them 
smallest ;  and  that  in  Ireland,  as  a  still  poorer  country, 
the  average  balance  due  to  the  depositors  would  reach 
the  lowest  point.  Not  one  of  these  suppositions  is 
entirely  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In  England  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  depositors  to  population  is  far  ahead  of  what 
it  is  in  either  of  the  other  two.  One  person  in  every 
13  has  an  account  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
whereas  in  Scotland  only  one  person  in  every  53  has  one, 
and  in  Ireland  only  one  person  in  every  65.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  balance  due  to  each  depositor  is  higher 
in  Ireland  than  in  England — 18Z.  18s.  nd.  against 
15 1.  10 s.  4 d. — and  the  former  sum  is  more  than  double 
the  average  balance  due  to  each  Scotch  depositor.  About 
Ireland  there  is  the  further  fact  to  be  noted  that 
“  the  increase  of  capital  recorded  in  the  previous  year 
“  has  not  only  been  maintained,  but  has  been  aug- 
“  mented  by  47,000/.,  and  is  larger  than  any  annual 

increase  during  the  past  ten  years.”  The  explanation 
of  this  state  of  things  is  not  given  by  the  Postmastek- 
Geneual,  but  it  is  easily  found.  During  1880  the  Irish 
tenants  did  not  fritter  away  money  in  paying  their  rents. 
Their  obedience  to  the  Land  League  left  them  in  many 
cases  with  the  amount  due  to  the  landlord  safe  in  their 
pockets,  and  though  some  of  it  may  have  been  wasted  in 
natural  exultation  over  this  unprecedented  state  of  things, 
a  good  deal  of  it,  no  doubt,  was  put  by  in  case  by  some 
unexpected  accident  the  rent  should  after  all  turn  out  to 
be  recoverable. 

Mr.  Fawcett  describes  with  just  satisfaction  the  success 
of  the  plan  by  which  twelve  postage  stamps  affixed  to  a 
special  slip  of  paper  are  accepted  as  a  deposit  of  a  shilling. 
By  the  end  of  March — the  plan  having  only  been  extended 
to  the  whole  country  on  the  15th  of  November — 223,000 
new  accounts  had  been  opened  in  this  way,  and  576,560 
slips  of  paper  had  been  received.  The  department  has 
-been  anxious  to  point  out  that  the  new  scheme  is  intended 
not  to  supersede,  but  to  act  concurrently  with,  the  old  Penny 
Banks.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  an  impression 
has  grown  up  that  the  scheme  has  really  converted 
the  Post  Office  itself  into  a  Penny  Bank.  Provided 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  taken  interest  in  Penny 
Banks  transfer  their  superintendence  to  the  provision  and 
collection  of  the  slips  of  paper,  we  do  not  see  why  Penny 
Banks  in  their  old  form  should  be  continued.  There  is, 
however,  ample  room  for  the  trial  of  a  plan  which  is  now 
in  operation  at  Alnwick,  by  which  the  machinery  of  a 
Penny  Bank  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  buying  annuities  or 
policies  of  assurance.  Hitherto  the  business  in  the  former 
department  of  the  Post  Office  has  increased  but  slowly, 
and  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  always  maintained, 
while  in  the  latter  it  has  largely  though  not  steadily  de¬ 
creased.  In  1880,  892  persons  bought  immediate  and  41 
persons  bought  deferred  annuities.  The  former  figures 
compare  against  964  in  1879,  709  in  1878,  and  745  in 
1S77  ;  the  latter  compare  against  49  in  1879,  50  in  1878, 
and  58  in  1877.  As  regards  life  assurance,  547  policies 
were  granted  in  1865 — the  year  when  the  insurance 
department  was  opened — and  this  number  has  only  twice 
been  exceeded  since.  In  the  last  three  years  the  number 
of  new  policies  have  been  258,  226,  and  229.  It  is  plain 
that  the  principle  of  insurance  has  not  yet  come  home  to 
Englishmen.  They  are  beginning  to  understand  how  to 
save  money,  but  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  apply  the 
principle  to  making  provision  for  old  age  or  death.  This 
is  singular,  because  both  sick  clubs  and  burial  clubs — in 
one  of  which  the  benefit  received  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
annuity  during  sickness,  while  in  the  other  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  insurance  payable  at  death — are  exceedingly 
popular. 

Two  efforts  to  bring  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  to 
the  very  doors  of  the  classes  whom  it  is  specially  desired 
to  benefit  have  been  abandoned  as  unremunerative.  In 
1878  clerks  were  sent  from  country  post-offices  to  attend 
at  certain  public  works  on  pay  days  in  order  to  give  the 
navvies  employed  on  them  the  means  of  putting  by  their 


wages.  The  plan  was  tried  at  eight  places,  and  236  visits 
produced  deposits  to  the  amount  of  about  1,750/.,  at  a 
cost  to  the  Post  Office  of  something  over  100Z.  In  July 
1880  clerks  were  sent  once  a  week  to  about  thirty  villages 
lying  at  some  distance  from  any  Post  Office  Savings  Bank, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  general  want  in 
outlying  districts  of  additional  opportunities  for  making 
deposits.  Down  to  the  close  of  October  33  villages  had  re¬ 
ceived  485  visits.  Of  these  161  had  produced  no  results, 
while  in  the  remainder  988/.  had  been  deposited  at  a  cost 
of  164Z.  This  amount  of  business  was  not  held  sufficient 
to  demand  a  continuance  of  either  plan.  As,  however,  the 
latter  experiment  resulted  in  the  opening  of  permanent 
Savings  Bank  Offices  at  five  of  the  villages,  it  may  possibly 
be  expedient  to  occasionally  renew  it  in  order  to  discover 
new  centres  of  deposit.  One  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  Report 
which  we  are  really  sorry  should  have  been  made  public, 
as  it  will  be  made  so  very  much  of  by  Local  Option 
orators  during  the  recess.  In  March  last  Messrs.  Bass  and 
Co.  proposed  that  a  clerk  from  the  Burton-on-Trent  Post 
Office  should  be  sent  periodically  to  their  brewery  in  order 
to  give  their  workmen  opportunity  of  putting  their  wages  in 
the  Savings  Bank.  As  they  offered  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
incurred,  Mr.  Fawcett  consented,  and  offered  to  allow 
similar  facilities  to  other  firms  on  the  same  terms.  Would 
that  we  could  draw  a  veil  over  the  result.  “  At  the 
“  works  of  Messrs.  Bass  only  nine  deposits,  amounting  to 
“  5 Z.  6s.,  have  been  made  in  nineteen  visits.” 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

GAMBETTA  has  addressed  one  meeting  in  Belle- 
®  ville  and  abused  another.  On  the  first  occasion 
he  was  listened  to  and  cheered,  but  it  was  alleged  by  his 
adversaries  that  this  decorous  reception  of  the  great 
opportunist  was  entirely  due  to  the  very  careful  packing 
which  the  meeting  had  undergone.  The  behaviour  of  the 
electors  at  the  second  meeting  gives  some  colour  to  this 
description  of  the  method  adopted  at  the  first.  Either 
M.  Gambetta’s  Committee  did  not  venture  to  make  tho 
same  arrangements  on  two  successive  occasions,  or  they 
were  out-manceuvred  by  the  opposite  party.  A  builder’s 
shed  and  the  yard  adjoining  were  early  thronged  by  some  ten 
thousand  people,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  crowd 
seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  M.  Gambetta’s  re-election. 
It  is  not  easy  to  shout  down  M.  Gambetta,  but  for  once  it 
was  done.  The  curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say 
which  must  have  been  felt  by  some  of  those  present  was 
powerless  to  gain  him  even  a  partial  and  interrupted  hear¬ 
ing.  He  did  contrive,  however,  to  convey  to  the  disturbers 
of  the  meeting,  or  rather  perhaps  the  disturbers  who  had 
met  together,  the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  of  their 
conduct  and  characters.  They  are  drunken  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  slaves  who,  after  the  vote  of  honest  and  loyal  citizens 
on  the  2 1st  has  avenged  him,  will  return  to  their  old 
obscurity.  The  drunken  slaves  were  sober  enough  to 
dislike  being  thus  described,  and  they  took  such  effectual 
measures  for  drowning  M.  Gambetta’s  voice  that  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  retreat.  Of  course  no  trustworthy  infer¬ 
ence  can  be  drawn  from  what  happened  at  this  meeting 
as  to  the  prospects  of  M.  Gambetta’s  re-election.  The 
ballot,  at  least,  secures  freedom  to  those  prudent  citizens 
who  wish  to  shout  with  the  noisiest  party  and  vote  with 
the  one  which  is  most  likely  to  win,  and  it  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  among  the  loudest  of  M.  Gambetta’s  assail¬ 
ants  on  Tuesday  may  have  been  some  who  intend  to  vote 
for  him  all  the  same.  The  belief  that  M.  Gambetta  will 
shortly  be  in  office  is  probably  not  shaken  by  anything 
that  has  happened  during  his  canvass,  and  even  an 
Irreconcilable  may  see  advantages  in  having  the  Prime 
Minister  as  his  representative. 

At  the  earlier  meeting  M.  Gambetta  did  obtain  a 
hearing,  and  he  made  a  double  use  of  his  opportunity. 
He  said  many  things,  and  some  of  the  things  he  said 
could  be  made  to  carry  many  meanings.  No  man  is 
a  more  perfect  master  of  the  useful  art  of  making  his 
words  conceal  his  thoughts.  He  wished  to  carry  the 
electors  of  Belleville  with  him,  and  he  wished  also  not  to 
make  the  work  of  governing  the  country  harder  by  reason 
of  any  promises  that  he  might  make  to  them.  He  began 
the  constructive  part  of  his  speech  with  the  reform  of  the 
magistracy.  That  is  a  measure,  he  declared,  of  the  first 
importance.  “  You  cannot  preserve  respect  for  the  law,  if 
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“  you  do  not  preserve  in  the  public  respect  for  those  who 
“  administer  the  law.”  When  it  came  to  defining  the  reform 
which  should  have  this  antiseptic  effect,  M.  Gambetta  was 
as  vague  as  he  ordinarily  is.  So  he  was  as  regards  the 
army.  He  does  not  object  to  see  the  term  of  service  with 
the  colours  reduced  to  three  years,  but  he  would  rather 
not  see’ it  done  just  yet.  So  he  was  as  regards  the  Church. 
Clericalism,  of  course,  is  still  the  enemy  ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  how  the  enemy  is  to  be  met.  M.  Gambetta  is 
of  opinion  that  the  question  how  to  fight  the  Church  de¬ 
mands  a  long  and  minute  inquiry.  Long  and  minute  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  known  before  now  to  have  very  little 
result.  The  Concordat  must  be  examined  in  order  to  see 
how  little  it  is  possible  to  give  under  it.  The  titles  on 
which  religious  corporations  hold  their  property  must  be 
strictly  looked  into,  so  that  “  this  country  of  the  Gauls, 

“  composed  as  it  is  of  peasants  and  small  proprietors,” 
may  not  be  shocked  by  the  spectacle  of  other  people’s 
riches.  Even  the  property  which  the  Church  holds  legiti¬ 
mately,  if  there  be  any  such,  must  have  the  eyes  of  the 
tax-gatherer  turned  towards  it.  Hitherto  any  inquiries  that 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  have  been  merely  in¬ 
quiries  of  amateurs  ;  now  the  expert  must  be  called  in,  and 
the  property  of  the  Church  in  every  department  in  F ranee 
must  be  exactly  valued  and  proportionately  rated.  Still, 
all  this  does  not  involve  any  necessary  approach  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Budget  ;  and,  as  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  the  Extreme  Left  feel  strongly,  M.  Gambetta  had 
to  see  how  near  he  could  go  to  abolishing  the  Concordat 
without  actually  abolishing  it.  The  way  ho  took  to  do  this 
is  singular,  and  tends  to  show  how  greatly  M.  Gambetta’s 
view  of  what  it  is  open  to  him  to  do  in  the  way  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Church  has  changed.  Ten  years  ago  he 
drew  a  marked  distinction  between  the  higher  and  the 
lower  clergy.  Of  the  former  he  did  not  think  very  much, 
but  for  the  latter  he  had  nothing  but  praise.  They  are  at 
once  priests  and  peasants,  they  spend  their  lives  in  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  poor,  and  the  aim  of  the  Republic  should  be  to 
raise  and  enfranchise  and  emancipate  them.  M.  Gambetta’s 
ideas  of  raising,  enfranchising,  and  emancipating  the  in¬ 
ferior  clergy  are  now  extremely  simple.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Concordat  binds  the  Government  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  cures — that  is,  of  the  priests 
stationed  in  the  principal  town  or  village  of  each  canton — 
but  that  it  is  silent  as  regards  the  far  more  numerous 
class  of  curates  who  serve  the  churches  of  the  smaller 
villages.  There  are  said  to  be  some  thirty  thousand 
priests  belonging  to  this  latter  class  as  compared  with 
some  three  thousand  belonging  to  the  former  ;  so  that,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  whole  of  these  might  have  their  pay 
withdrawn  without  the  letter  of  the  Concordat  being 
violated,  a  very  long  step  would  plainly  have  been  taken 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship,  and 
yet  nothing  have  been  done  of  which  the  Pope,  as  the 
other  party  to  the  Concordat,  could  exactly  take  hold. 
M.  Gambetta  must  now  be  supposed  to  have  quite  given 
up  the  hope  of  winning  the  country  clergy,  and  especially 
the  poorest  of  them,  to  the  side  of  the  Republic.  The 
vicaircs  and  desservants — the  curates,  as  they  would  be 
called  in  England — have  mostly  nothing  but  their  salary 
to  depend  on.  The  fees  go  to  the  cure,  and,  if  they  are 
without  private  means,  the  25 1.  or  30 1.  a  year  which  they 
get  from  the  State  is  all  that  the}^  have  to  live  on.  The 
suppression  of  this  item  in  the  Budget  of  Public  Worship 
must  close  many  village  churches,  and  make  thirty 
thousand  peasants  and  members  of  peasant  families  the 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Republic.  If  M.  Gambetta  really 
means  to  take  this  step,  he  must  set  a  much  greater  store 
by  the  support  of  the  Extreme  Left  than  it  seems  to 
deserve.  If  he  is  only  pretending  to  mean  it,  he  may  find 
one  day  that  ho  has  underrated  the  memories  of  the 
clergy. 

M.  Clf.menceau  has  also  been  making  a  great  speech  in 
Paris,  which,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  charged  with  any 
undue  moderation.  But,  thoroughgoing  as  his  policy  is, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  clergy  may  think  it  of  the  two 
less  alarming  than  M.  Gambetta’s.  It  is  true  he  advo¬ 
cates  the  entire  abolition  of  the  Budget  of  Public 
Worship.  But,  if  the  curates  are  to  have  their  salaries 
taken  away,  they  may  look  with  comparative  indifference 
to  an  extension  of  the  treatment  to  bishops  and  cardinals. 
Even  those  of  the  clergy  who  will  retain  their  salaries 
under  M.  Gambetta’s  project  eanuot  well  accept  a  version 
of  the  Concordat  which  leaves  thirty  thousand  of  their  ; 


brethren  to  starve  on  such  chance  payments  as  may  be 
contributed  by  the  frugal  piety  of  the  French  peasant. 
Where  M.  Cl^menceau  parts  company  from  M.  Gambetta 
is  in  the  degree  of  liberty  he  would  give  to  the  clergy  when 
they  have  thus  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  apostolic 
poverty.  There  is  no  inconvenience,  he  says,  in  allowing 
citizens  freely  to  associate  themselves  together,  to  dress  in 
white,  black,  or  yellow,  and  to  pray,  work,  or  be  idle  in 
common.  What  is  inconvenient  is  the  payment  out  of  the 
taxes  of  a  religion  to  which  many  of  the  taxpayers  are 
altogether  opposed.  Thus,  M.  Clemenceau  is  apparently 
willing  to  see  the  Church  free  and  poor,  while  M. 
Gambetta  would  prefer  to  see  it  enslaved  and  poor.  No 
doubt  this  view  is  hardly  compatible  with  things  that  M. 
Clemenceau  has  formerly  said.  But,  as  he  sees  power  and 
responsibility  coming  nearer,  there  will  be  much  that  he 
has  formerly  said  which  he  will  not  care  to  be  reminded 
of,  and  it  is  a  very  open  question  whether,  in  the  long  run, 
the  Church  would  not  be  as  well  off  under  a  Government 
of  the  Extreme  Left  as  under  one  headed  by  an  opportunist 
who  is  trying  to  conciliate  the  Extreme  Left. 

Perhaps,  however,  M.  Gambetta  will  abandon  his  efforts 
in  this  direction  now  that  he  secs  how  ill  they  have  been 
received.  To  all  appearance,  indeed,  except  in  Belleville, 
where  he  has  an  immediate  and  personal  object  to  gain, 
it  matters  very  little  whether  he  conciliates  the  Extreme 
Left  or  not.  The  newr  Chamber  promises  to  be  very  much 
a  reproduction  of  the  last ;  and,  if  M.  Gambetta  had  never 
opened  his  lips  during  the  canvass,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  result  of  the  contest  would  have  been 
very  different  from  that  which  will  be  witnessed  to-morrow. 
M.  Gambetta  has  given  some  further  pledges  which  will 
one  day  be  brought  up  against  him,  and  he  has  made  the 
alienation  of  a  powerful  interest  more  complete.  These 
are  the  only  achievements  of  his  canvass  ;  and,  as  yet,  the 
gain  that  they  promise  to  bring  him  seems  hardly  worth 
the  risks  and  sacrifices  incurred. 


THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

THE  presentation  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  Report  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  affords  much  reason  for 
public  congratulation  upon  the  success  which  continues  to  attend 
the  institution  committed  to  their  charge.  It  grows  and  prospers, 
and  every  year  shows  an  addition  to  its  treasures,  aud  an  increasing 
development  of  its  interest  and  claims  on  the  Government. 
Founded  in  1859,  and  for  some  years  very  insufficiently  lodged  in 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  the  Portrait  Gallery  has  since 
1870  been  provided  with  ample  space,  if  not  with  absolute  safe 
custody,  at  South  Kensington  ;  and  it  is  not  now  likely  ever  to  lack 
public  encouragement  aud  adequate  support.  The  annual  incre¬ 
ment  to  its  riches,  which  takes  place  under  the  management  of  its 
able  and  distinguished  Trustees,  aided  by  the  learned  and  intelli¬ 
gent  labours  of  Mr.  George  ticharf,  the  keeper  and  secretary,  is 
always  matter  for  favourable  comment,  and  will  gradually  render 
the  collection  deserving  of  the  nation  whose  worthies  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  it.  Indeed,  there  is  not  one  of  our  public  galleries 
which  has  higher  aims,  or  provides  more  useful  results.  The 
history  of  England  cannot  bo  read  in  any  more  instructive  or 
agreeable  manner  than  by  a  walk  among  the  portraits  of  its  great 
men,  explained  as  they  are  by  brief  biographical  notices  attached 
to  the  frames,  and  illustrated  in  many  cases  bv  authentic  specimens 
of  their  handwriting.  They  may  be  studied  in  their  habits  as 
they  lived,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  consecutive  series  in 
which  each  person  of  note  is  seen  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
new  and  enlarged  historical  and  descriptive  Catalogue,  prepared  by 
the  Secretary,  and  recently  issued  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling 
under  the  authority  of  the  Trustees,  gives  a  longer  and  fuller 
account  of  the  various  pictures  and  sculptures  in  the  Gallery. 
Taking  this  as  a  guide  to  the  portraits,  the  visitor  will  obtain  as 
much  as  need  generally  be  known  about  their  subjects,  and  can 
at  once  learn  their  characters  and  lives,  their  personal  appearance 
and  dress. 

The  compilation  is  well  done,  and  is  free  from  the  defects  of 
political  partisanship  which  were  so  striking  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  Loan  Exhibitions  of  Portraits  which  took  place  m  the  same 
galleries  some  years  ago.  In  any  process  of  literary  condensation, 
it  is  dillicult  to  be  brief  without  being  dry,  and  not  easy  to  select 
the  facts  and  incidents  which  are  to  be  preserved  or  rejected. 
In  dealing  too  with  men  in  so  many  positions  of  life,  and  with 
such  varied  surroundings,  perfect  accuracy  cannot  always  be  ex¬ 
pected — or  statements  may  be  adopted  which,  although  literally 
true,  contain  that  which  is  likely  sometimes  to  mislead.  There 
is  an  instance  of  this  in  the  short  account  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Lee,  who  presided  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  from 
1737  to  1754.  It  is  stated  that  in  March  1754,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the  s>als  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer  were  placed  in  Iris  hands.  Pelham  died  on  9th  March, 
and  Legge  was  appointed  his  political  successor  on  the  6th  April 
following;  and  during  this  interval,  according  to  old  usage,  the 
Chief  J ustice  of  the  King’s  Bench  would  perform  all  such  j  udicial 
and  ministerial  acts  in  connexion  with  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
belonged  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
fact  that  Lee  so  acted  as  Chancellor  is  duly  noted  in  Beatson’s 
Political  Index.  But,  not  being  capable  of  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  not  being  a  member  of  the  Government,  he 
could  not  discharge  the  political  duties  which  are  the  only  ones 
that  would  occur  to  the  general  reader  on  being  informed  that  a 
particular  person  held  the  seals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  during  a  certain  time.  The  Great  Seal  of  the 
Exchequer  was  in  Lee’s  time  probably  affixed  to  all  sheriffs’ 
warrants  of  office,  as  it  is  still  to  those  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
•and  Middlesex ;  but  a  lesser  seal  or  stamp  used  formerly  to  be 
specially  impressed  upon  all  process  issuing  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  It  hore  the  personal  initials  of  the  name  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  Chief  Justice  for  the  time 
being ;  but  latterly,  and  until  its  abolition  some  thirty  years 
since,  it  hore  only  the  letters  “  C.E.,”  and  so  required  no 
alteration  on  a  change  of  office.  Lord  Denman  was  the  last 
Lord  Chief  Justice  who  to  this  extent  officiated  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  A  few  other  similar  matters  might  be  perhaps 
discovered  by  those  whose  special  knowledge  and  pursuits  qualify 
them  to  do  so ;  but,  for  all  useful  and  general  purposes,  the 
new  Catalogue  deserves  great  commendation,  and  in  future  edi¬ 
tions  will  unquestionably  be  rendered  even  better  than  it  now  is. 
The  Catalogue  also  gives  a  list  of  the  portraits  in  the  order  of 
their  accession  to  the  Gallery,  and  short  biographical  notices  of  the 
artists  with  reference  to  their  works  in  the  collection.  There  is, 
too,  a  catalogue  of  autographs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  part 
of  the  treasures  under  Mr.  Scharf’s  care  may  continue  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  donations,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  no  public 
money  having  been  expended  on  their  purchase.  Whatever  errors 
may  be  found  in  the  Catalogue  may  be  attributed  to  the  cur¬ 
mudgeonly  jealousy  of  the  Stationery  Office,  which  refuses  those 
ordinary  conveniences  for  correcting  proofs  which  all  private  pub¬ 
lishers  afford  to  non-official  compilers.  We  would  point  to  the 
notice  of  one  distinguished  man,  in  which,  entirely  by  the  fault  of 
the  Stationery  Office,  misdescriptions  have  been  allowed  to  stand. 

Among  the  acquisitions  of  the  past  year  maybe  especially  noted 
an  alto-rilievo,  in  white  marble,  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  sculptured  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability.  This  memorial 
of  the  great  actress  was  acquired  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Gibson 
Craig,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  sale  of  the  sculptor’s  effects,  and  has 
been  recently  presented  by  him  to  the  Gallery.  It  is  a  fine  work, 
and  does  full  justice  to  its  great  original.  It  is  known  that  the 
intention  of  placing  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  mainly  encouraged  by  her  distinguished  successor,  Mr. 
Macready ;  and,  indeed,  that  lie  personally  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  it  to  completion.  This 
piece  of  sculpture  is,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  mentioned 
by  Macready  in  his  Reminiscences,  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  Catalogue.  He  records  that  it  was  prepared  by  Campbell  to 
be  placed  in  the  Abbey  ;  but  no  reason  is  given  for  the  preference 
ultimately  accorded  to  the  full-length  statue  which  actually  stands 
there,  and  which  is  much  inferior  to  this,  both  as  an  adequate  like¬ 
ness  and  as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  well  that  so  worthy  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  our  greatest  actress  should  be  placed  in  the  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  it  is  in  a  position  where  it  can  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage. 

AmoDg  the  new  pictures  now  reported  on,  there  is  one  of 
much  interest,  but  the  subject  of  which  is  not  yet  abso¬ 
lutely  known.  As  described  in  the  Report,  it  represents  Queen 
Anne  presiding  at  a  Court  ceremonial  in  the  State  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  ground-floor  of  some  palace,  in  which  most 
of  the  principal  figures  are  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  are  in  attendance; 
and  in  the  distance,  in  an  anteroom,  or  looking  in  through  a 
window,  other  persons  are  represented.  The  picture  is  signed 
by  Peter  Angelis,  who  was  not  in  England  before  1712,  and 
remained  in  it  to  1724;  and  as  Queen  Anne  died  in  1714,  the 
date  of  the  picture  is  thus  limited  to  the  last  two  years  of  her 
reign.  The  Queen  is  laying  her  right  hand  upon  the  joined  hands 
of  two  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  who  are  kneeling  before  her 
upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  throne.  It  is  not  now  intended  to  offer 
any  opinion  upon  the  significance  of  this  part  of  the  picture; 
but  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  occasion  a  suggestion  may  be 
made  towards  explanation.  From  the  number  of  persons  present 
in  the  full  robes  of  the  Garter  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the 
inference  that  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  is  being  held,  and  it  remains 
to  discover  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Order  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  of  such  interest  as  to  render 
probable  its  perpetuation  in  a  special  picture  by  an  eminent  artist  ; 
and  this,  it  is  submitted,  can  be  done. 

Burnet,  iu  the  History  of  His  Otvn  Times,  and  writing  of  the 
events  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1712,  says,  “  At  this  time  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  had  nine  vacant  stalls,  so  six  knights  were  at 
one  time  promoted — the  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  Hamilton,  and  Kent, 
and  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Poulet,  and  Strafford.”  Now  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  was  killed  in  his  famous  duel  with  Lord  Mohun  on 
the  15th  of  November,  1712,  a  few  days  before  he  intended  to  set 
out  on  his  embassy  to  the  Court  of  France,  to  which  he  had  been 
recently  appointed,  so  that  this  large  addition  to  the  number  of  | 
Knights  of  the  Garter  must  have  taken  place,  at  any  rate,  before  J 


the  middle  of  the  month  of  November.  But  the  date  is  capable 
of  being  fixed  with  absolute  precision.  For  Dean  Swift,  writing 
to  his  friend  Dr.  King,  from  London,  on  October  21,  1712,  says  : — 
"The  Lord  Treasurer  (that  is,  the  Earl  of  Oxford)  goes  down  to 
Windsor  on  Friday  next  to  be  chosen  of  the  Garter  with  five  more 
lords.”  The  other  new  knights  were  Henry,  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners ;  James,  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon,  who  had  been  appointed  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  on  the  preceding  29th  August ;  Henry,  Duke  of 
Kent ;  John,  Earl  of  Poulet,  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  ; 
and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Stratford,  just  made  First  Lord  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Admiralty.  There  is  evidence  from  the  easily 
accessible  accounts  of  the  careers  of  these  noblemen  that  they  were 
all  elected  Knights  of  the  Garter  on  the  26th  October,  1712,  and 
Swift’s  letter  fixe3  Windsor  as  the  place  of  the  ceremony.  Some 
of  them  might  have  had  to  kiss  hands  on  recent  appointments  to 
office.  Those  who  lived  were  afterwards  formally  installed  in 
St.  George’s  Chapel  on  the  4th  August,  1713.  For  further  assist¬ 
ance  in  identifying  the  portraits  of  the  great  personages  taking 
part  in  the  function,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Jonathan 
Trelawney  (one  of  the  Seven  Bishops  as  Bishop  of  Exeter)  was 
Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  time,  and  Sprat  (also  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster)  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  these  bishops  would  be 
probably  present  as  Chancellor  and  Prelate  respectively  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  left  England  four  days  afterwards — 
namely,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1712.  But,  considering  the  grave 
charges  then  pending  against  him,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  should 
have  presented  himself  at  Court.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
J  une  that  Lord  Poulet  had  attacked  him  in  debate  in  the  "House 
of  Lords,  which  led  to  a  hostile  message  sent  by  the  Duke  through 
Lord  Mohun,  and  that  the  Queen  had  interfered  and  an  apparent  re¬ 
conciliation  had  been  effected.  There  must,  however,  be  in  existence 
authentic  records  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  would  disclose 
who  were  the  persons  present  at  the  Chapter  held  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1712. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  the 
gradually  increasing  collection  of  likenesses  engraved  ad  vivum — 
that  is  to  say,  taken  direct  from  the  life,  and  not  from  a  previously 
existing  picture.  Fourteen  of  these  have  been  placed  on  the  walls 
during  the  past  year,  and  they  include  among  others  of  note  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford,  Titus  Oates,  Bishop  Pearson  of  the  Creed,  Isaac 
Watts,  and  Clarendon.  Sucb  names  as  these  well  illustrate  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope— that  no  portrait  should 
be  admitted  as  to  which  a  person  of  good  education  should  have 
to  ask  “  Who  is  he  ?  ”  and  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  strict  exercise  of  the  power  to 
refuse  admission  to  portraits  of  undistinguished  individuals,  how¬ 
ever  much  family  pride  or  private  feelings  might  bo  gratified  by 
yielding  to  solicitations  to  purchase  or  by  accepting  offers  of  abso¬ 
lute  gifts. 

The  statement  that  no  less  than  thirty-eight  pictures  have  within 
the  last  twelve  months  been  protected  by  glass  will  be  received 
with  mingled  approval  and  regret.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
due  means  have  been  taken  to  guard  our  treasures  against  the 
mischievous  effects  of  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  London ; 
but  the  continued  existence  of  the  still  unchecked  supremacy  of 
this  evil  leads  to  very  serious  reflections.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
knowledge  that  some  well-directed  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
restore  London  to  a  condition  in  which  works  of  art  may  be  kept 
in  it  without  risk  of  destruction,  the  situation  would  be  a  grave 
one  indeed. 

Complete  protection  against  the  peril  of  loss  by  fire  of  the 
priceless  collection  now  contained  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
can  only  be  afforded  by  Government  measures  supported  in  Par¬ 
liament.  The  building  is  not  fireproof ;  some  improvements,  it 
is  true,  have  been  made  towards  averting  a  possible  burning  in 
effigy,  pictorial  and  sculptured,  of  the  departed  great  ones  assem¬ 
bled  in  our  metropolitan  Valhalla.  Nevertheless,  early  in  the 
present  year  the  place  was  actually  on  fire,  and  there  might  have 
been  a  holocaust.  Fortunately,  no  serious  mischief  was  done ;  but 
another  winter  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  rendering  the 
system  employed  to  heat  the  galleries  free  from  any  risk  of  a  fire, 
which,  if  it  once  got  hold  of  the  fabric,  would  hardly  fail  to 
end  in  a  general  and  disastrous  conflagration. 


SELLA  CURULIS. 

THERE  have  been  times  when  it  has  been  hinted  that  Mr. 

Gladstone  was  not  very  fond  of  Greenwich — at  least  as 
regards  whitebait  dinners — and  there  have  also  been  times  when 
it  seemed  as  if  Greenwich  were  not  very  fond  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Indeed,  a  superficial  historian,  judging  from  the  fact  that  the 
Prime  Minister  did  not  present  himself  for  re-election,  and  that 
Greenwich  is  now  represented  by  two  wicked  Tories,  might  be 
inclined  to  think  that  this  latter  was  the  present  state  of  the 
case.  He  would  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  On  Wednesday 
Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  dine  at  Greenwich  with  ban  and  arriere- 
ban,  with  Secretaries  aud  Under-Secretaries,  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents,  from  Lord  Granville  down  to  the  very  latest 
accession  to  the  Ministry,  who  has  just  accepted  the  minished 
glories  of  the  Lord-Advocateship.  They  came,  according  to 
custom,  by  what  M.  de  Florae  called  the  peniboat— that  is  to 
say,  a  specially  chartered  peniboat,  of  course.  This  honoured  re- 
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preservative  of  Britannia’s  mercantile  navy  was  greeted  with 
guns,  and  probably,  though  reports  are  silent  on  the  subject,  with 
“  See  the  conquering  hero.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  guns  did 
not  continue  during  the  banquet,  because  an  intermittent  cannonade, 
unless  the  eater  be  a  King  of  Denmark  and  to  the  manner  born, 
is  not  conducive  to  comfortable  mastication  or  digestion.  But 
before  the  hungry  Ministers  were  allowed  to  eat  their  dinner  with 
the  pleasant  certainty  of  not  being  summoned  from  the  dining¬ 
room  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Biggar,  and  soundly  scolded  by  Mr. 
Ilealy  for  the  unconscionable  time  bestowed  on  creature  comforts, 
they  had  a  ceremony  to  go  through.  The  lively  fancy  of  the 
Liberals  of  Greenwich  had  determined  once  more  to  provide  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  a  seat— a  literal  one  this  time.  None  of  the  dark 
suspicions  which  hung  about  Mr.  Slutnkey’s  coal-scuttle  have  been 
suggested  even  by  a  base  Tory  press  in  reference  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  armchair.  It  is  a  genuine  testimonial  such  as  the  Premier, 
who  has  not  his  predecessor’s  brutal  indifference  to  the  people’s 
gifts,  loves  to  accept.  The  armchair  of  Wednesday  will  make  an 
important  addition  to  the  museum  of  miscellaneous  products  which 
already  exists  at  Hawarden.  Oak,  silver,  and  buff  morocco  sup¬ 
port  and  upholster  it.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Lucraft  (whether 
the  celebrated  patriot  of  that  name  or  some  other  we  know  not), 
and  it  is  covered  lavishly  with  what  an  Irish  deputation  which 
once  presented  a  sword  to  Marshal  MaeMahon  called  “  symbols 
of  emblems.”  There  are  the  arms  of  the  distinguished  statesman, 
there  are  roses  and  shamrocks  and  thistles,  there  is  a  dubious 
bundle  of  leeks,  which  may  be  either  intended  to  symbolize  the 
favourite  food  of  the  sitter  (ut  opinatur  doctissimus  Scriblerus. 
Vide  infra),  or  may  be  meant  to  refer  to  Wales.  On  either  side 
of  this  collection  of  vegetables  is  an  axe,  the  appropriateness  of 
which  is  obvious  and  multifarious.  Underneath  it,  we  are  told, 
there  are  on  one  side  the  emblems  of  tyranny,  a  scourge,  a  birch 
rod,  and  chains ;  on  the  other,  the  emblems  of  liberty  and  pros¬ 
perity,  consisting  of  palm  leaves  (these,  however,  are  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  symbolize  victory,  not  liberty  and  prosperity,  and 
doubtless  refer  to  Majuba),  and  various  fruits.  Why  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  should  be  regarded  as  indifferently  devoted  to  tyranny  and 
liberty  it  is  hard  to  see ;  and  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  more 
appropriate  to  have  placed  the  scourge  and  the  chains  on  the  foot¬ 
stool  (for  there  is  a  footstool)  that  the  hero  might  be  represented 
as  trampling  on  the  hated  objects.  But  the  designers  probably 
knew  what  they  were  about,  and  meant  to  show  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  chains  and  whips  ready  for  Tories,  landlords,  Irish 
churchmen,  and  other  evildoers ;  while  he  distributes  palms — ■ 
there  is  still  that  difficulty  about  the  palms — and  various  fruits  to 
good  Liberals,  Irish  mutilators  of  the  tails  of  cattle  (by  the  way, 
since  the  message  of  peace  a  pleasing  innovation  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  they  now  split  the  tail  instead  of  cutting  it  off),  and 
other  approved  and  deserving  persons. 

With  the  chair  there  was,  of  course,  a  speech ;  and  the  speech, 
according  to  all  rules  of  exegesis,  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  chair  in  which,  let  us  trust,  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  to  hear  it.  The 
speech,  however,  except  in  reference  to  the  crux  of  the  palm,  has 
nothing  of  great  interest.  It  welcomed  Mr.  Gladstone  back  to 
the  constituency  which  has  practically  turned  him  out,  and  told 
him  that  the  eyes  of  Greenwich  had  been  on  him  with  increasing 
admiration.  It  informed  him  further  (that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  taken 
literally  and  grammatically)  that  he  had  “  reflected  the  greatest 
glory  on  himself  as  a  British  statesman  ” — an  optical  effect  which 
we  do  not  wholly  understand.  Mr.  Gladstone,  before  his  natural  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  feat  of  autometacatoptrics  thus  attributed  to  him 
had  subsided,  was  instructed  that  “  his  desire  to  stay  the  progress 
of  war,  unrighteously  commenced  and  cruelly  prosecuted,  has 
won  the  admiration  of  every  true  philanthropist.”  Now  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  Prime  Minister  (and  the  address  was  limited  to 
his  performances  in  this  capacity),  has  stayed  the  progress  of  only 
one  war — that  in  the  Transvaal.  As  this  was  wholly  commenced 
and  prosecuted  under  his  own  Government,  it  follows  that  his 
Greenwich  admirers  told  him  that  he  first  unrighteously  commenced 
a  war  and  then  cruelly  prosecuted  it,  which  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  left-handed  compliments  ever  offeredto  a  public  man  by  earnest 
but  maladroit  admirers.  “  When,”  it  seems,  “  the  history  ”  of  his 
Premiership  “  is  read  with  a  vision  undimmed  by  party  obscurity 
and  untouched  by  hostile  clamour,”  a  very  exalted  opinion  will 
be  formed  of  it.  The  intentions  of  the  Greenwich  Liberals  are 
excellent,  but  their  language  is  a  trifle  obscure,  perhaps  owing  to 
a  party  obscurity.  Undimmed  by  party  obscurity  may,  perhaps, 
mean  unobscured  by  party  blindness.  But  how  about  a  vision  un¬ 
touched  by  hostile  clamour  ?  “  Moi  je  fais  des  mdtaphores  qui 

se  suivent,”  said  a  great  Frenchman.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Greenwich  Liberals  cannot  truly  repeat  the  boast.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  they  only  mean  that  they  wish  somebody  in  future  times  to 
read  a  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Premiership,  which  is  pure  of 
all  attempts  to  put  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  in  that  case 
their  conclusion  will  very  likely  be  reached.  So  much  for  the 
address,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  chiefly  valuable  because  of 
that  passage  about  the  Transvaal  war,  which  clearly  indicates 
the  otherwise  obscure  significance  of  the  palm-wreath  and  is  of 
epexegetic  value  as  to  the  leeks.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  greater  knowledge  of  carpentry  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
chair  than  of  English  in  the  speech.  Otherwise  it  is  but  too  likely 
that  the  offering  will  break  down  and  deposit  the  Prime  Minister 
among  the  wrecks  of  the  leeks  and  the  palms  and  the  scourges 
and  the  other  heraldic  and  symbolic  adornments. 

The  forty-five  Secretaries  and  Under-Secretaries  who  had  no 
chairs  given  to  them  may  have  been  a  little  bored  by  this  preli¬ 


minary  performance,  unless  they  consoled  themselves  by  laughing 
at  the  address.  If  they  did  this,  let  us  hope  it  was  behind  the 
back  of  their  revered  chief,  on  some  of  whose  own  sentences  its 
periods  seam  to  have  been  modelled,  and  whose  convictions  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  expressed.  Then  they  went  upstairs,  and  history  drops 
a  veil  upon  them.  Indiscreet  persons  have  endeavoured  to  lift 
that  veil  at  least  in  reference  to  former  banquets,  and  have  informed 
the  world  that  Ministerial  high  jinks  go  on  at  these  feasts.  Jocus 
circumvolat,  says  the  witness  ;  let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  propriety, 
not  also  Cupido.  The  Foreign  Secretary  looks  towards  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  remarks,  “Your  health  and  song, 
sir”  ;  the  youngest  Minister  is  put  in  the  chair — not,  let  us  hope, 
the  leek-and-scourge  chair.  Probably,  also,  the  Irish  Secretary 
takes  off  the  company  “  quite  natural  and  distinct,”  and  every¬ 
body  draws  bills  for  fabulous  amounts  on  the  back  of  the  menu 
cards,  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  accepts,  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  endorses  with  the  utmost  freedom  in 
his  double  capacity.  For  this  glimpse  of  the  sedate  pleasures  of  a 
care-burdened.  Cabinet  outsiders  are,  of  course,  duly  grateful. 
Fancy,  however,  is  at  liberty  to  paint  other  and  quite  different 
scenes.  There  is  what  may  be  called  the  lurid  picture,  the  “  blue 
light  s.'derunt,”  as  Mr.  Carlyle  had  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  produces  a 
long  list  of  doomed  institutions,  and  the  famous  blood  bargain  of 
the  second  triumvirate  is  repeated.  The  Lord  Advocate  sacrifices 
the  Historiographer  Royal  of  Scotland  in  exchange  for  a  Bill  con¬ 
fiscating  all  the  North  British  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Mr.  Courtney  promises  not  to  support  women’s  suffrage  provided 
the  Boers  are  allowed  to  strip  any  Englishman  of  his  property. 
Lord  Hartington  abandons  primogeniture,  and  consents  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  law  of  quotite,  on  condition  that  he  shall  never 
be  asked  to  be  in  the  House  before  dinner-time  or  expected 
to  contribute  anything  more  than  common  sense  to  a  discussion. 
There  is  the  business-like  picture  suggested,  indeed,  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply  to  the  chair-givers,  which,  like  most  Minis¬ 
terial  remarks  lately,  harped  upon  the  changes  to  be  introduced, 
into  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  large  sheet  of 
foolscap  by  the  side  of  each  Minister,  an  inkstand  among  the  mul¬ 
titudinous  wine-glasses,  and  a  stipulation  that  each  should  con¬ 
tribute  a  suggestion  as  the  successive  dishes  came  round — this, 
according  to  the  general  arrangements  of  a  Greenwich  dinner, 
would  make  up  a  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  Land  Act — may  have 
been  part  of  the  programme  of  the  festive  occasion.  Or,  after  all, 
and  most  probably,  it  may  have  been  a  very  ordinary  dinner,  like 
all  other  dinners ;  a  novelty  and,  for  the  time,  an  excitement  to 
Mr.  Asher,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  other  newcomers ;  an 
institution  kept  up  for  the  sake  of  “  auld  lang  syne  ”  to  some,  to 
others  simply  a  bore.  If  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  Bright’s  may 
be  taken  as  indicating  the  probable  state  of  mind  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  the  feeling  of  the  forty-six  must  have  been  secret  but 

unanimous  relief.  “  Thank  heaven  I  shan’t  see  much  of  you 

forty-five  fellows  for  a  few  months.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  has 

ever  read  Regrets  sur  ma  vieille  robe  de  chambre,  which  is 
doubtful,  must  have  been  dreading  the  probable  effect  of  his  new 
chair  on  his  study ;  Mr.  Forster  chewing  the  cud  of  the  latest 
flowers  of  compliment  thrown  to  him  by  the  Irish  members ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wondering  whether  the  sailors  upon  whom  he 
rather  cavalierly  turned  his  back  on  Monday  last  would  way¬ 
lay  the  pcniboat  piratically  on  its  return  and  suspend  him  from 
a  yard-arm  (only  peniboats  have  no  yard-arms).  It  is  rather 
stale  moralizing  to  say  that  Atra  Cura  perches  at  the  back  of  a 
Greenwich  diner’s  chair,  and  indigestion  sits  among  the  flowers 
and  fruits  before  him.  But,  at  any  rate,  ordinary  diners  do  not 
require  Inspector  Denning  to  look  after  them  as  they  seek  the 
festive  halls,  whatever  may  be  the  case  on  their  return.  That 
intelligent  officer,  what  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  O’Donovan 
Rossa,  has  had  a  hard  time  of  it  of  late,  and  must  be  as  glad  of 
the  end  of  the  Session  as  Lord  Hartington  himself.  Fortunately, 
however,  cartouches  farcies  au  dynamite  did  not  figure  on  the  menu, 
and  everybody  seems  to  have  got  safe  home  again— Mr.  Gladstone, 
let  us  hope,  conveying,  or  having  conveyed,  the  symbolic  chair 
with  all  its  leeks  along  with  him. 


AGNOSTIC  MORALITY. 

ISS  BEVINGTON  has  made  a  fierce  attack  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  on  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  as  a  typical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  certain  class  of  modern  thinkers  who  do  not  indeed 
deny  “  the  leading  scientific  hypothesis  of  our  time  ” — evolution — 
but  seem  to  mistrust  what  she  calls  “the  moral  colour  of 
Rationalism.”  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
theological  dogmatist,  and  if  he  looks  with  some  distrust  on  “  the 
moral  implications  ”  of  Agnosticism,  he  is  borne  out,  as  will  pre¬ 
sently  appear,  by  the  testimony  of  writers  as  little  chargeable  with 
any  suspicion  of  Christian  or  even  theistic  leanings  as  Miss 
Bevington  herself.  Into  the  detailed  controversy  between  them 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter  here,  partly  because  we  are  not  hold¬ 
ing  a  brief  for  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith — who  appears  in  some  minor 
points  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  a  plausible  retort — and  partly 
because  it  would  be  impossible  without  carefully  comparing  with 
the  context  the  brief  extracts  from  various  papers  of  his  cited 
by  Miss  Bevington  to  say  how  far  she  has  done  justice  to  his 
real  meaning,  about  which  we  are  often  disposed  to  feel  very 
doubtful.  But  the  main  issue  is  simple  enough,  though  it  is 
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not  clearly  stated  here.  It  is  whether  science,  as  she  under¬ 
stands  the  term,  will  supply  the  place  of  religion.  And  it 
is  surely  quite  possible  “  to  give  intellectual  assent  ”  to  any  or 
every  scientific  hypothesis  which  can  make  good  its  claim 
to  acceptance  without  being  prepared  to  grant  this  further  pos¬ 
tulate.  It  is,  therefore,  both  idle  and  irrelevant  to  complain 
that  writers  like  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  begin  by  admitting  or  im¬ 
plying  that  the  voice  of  science  is  to  be  listened  to,  and  then 
“  proceed  to  dilate  on  the  prospective  misery  aud  degeneration  such 
listening  will  bring  upon  our  ill-fated  race.”  They  admit,  we 
presume,  what  they  believe  to  be  scientifically  demonstrated,  but 
they  do  not  admit  that  this  scientific  creed,  however  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  is  a  suliicient  guide  of  life.  It  is  certainly  in  this  sense, 
its  we  gather  even  from  the  isolated  extracts  quoted  here,  that  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  undertakes  “  to  exhibit  the  moral  shortcomings  of 
scientific  philosophy.”  Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency,  as  his 
critic  assumes,  in  this  line  being  taken  by  a  writer  who  admits,  if 
he  does  admit— on  that  point  no  information  is  before  us — 
the  validity  of  the  evolution  doctrine  as  such.  We  say  advisedly 
the  doctrine,  as  such,  because  while  Miss  Bevington  says  that 
“  the  charge  brought  against  scientific  doctrine  is  that  it  tends  to 
give  a  charter  to  personal  and  political  selfishness  and  tyranny,” 
the  first  words  of  her  first  extract  show  plainly  enough  that  the 
charge  is  brought  not  against  the  scientific  doctrine  but  against 
its  exponents,  or  some  of  them,  who  deduce  from  it  certain  ethical 
consequences,  as,  e.y.,  that  we  should  dismiss  the  idea  of  human 
brotherhood  from  our  minus,  and  substitute  some  new  social  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  very  different  kind  in  its  place.  And  these  inferences 
are  evidently  deduced,  not  from  the  scientific  truth  itself,  but  from 
an  estimate  of  its  bearings  which,  as  we  observed  before,  makes  it 
the  sufficient  foundation  of  all  moral  and  religious  truth.  It  is 
under  this  aspect  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  rejects  the  account  of 
the  moral  sense  and  of  moral  life  given  by  evolutionists  as  inade¬ 
quate, -and  observes  that  it  recognizes  no  essential  difference 
between  the  philosopher  and  his  dog.”  Nor  is  it  any  reply  to  his 
criticism  to  say  that  all  the  long  course  of  physical  and  resulting 
moral  changes  which  have  intervened  in  the  process  from  the  canine 
stage  to  the  philosophical  is  fully  admitted  by  evolutionists,  when 
they  treat  it — to  quote  Miss  Bevington’s  own  language — as  an  un¬ 
broken  “  continuity  of  causation,”  with  no  moral  or  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment,  and  therefore,  of  course,  excluding,  ex’  hypothesi,  as  she  her¬ 
self  points  out,  the  4  spiritual  life  ”  aud  “  heavenly  hope,”  for 
which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  pleads.  These  chauges,  as  she  allows, 
«v  rather  insists,  “  have  an  hereditary  rather  than  an  individual 
history,”  and  oiler  no  record  or  promise  of  any  moral  or  spiritual 
development  in  the  individual  members  of  the  race.  The  “long, 
complicated,  and  changeful  history  ”  which  has  made  man  what  he 
is,  has,  after  all,  a  physical,  not  an  ethical,  character,  thoinrh  it 
may  have  induced  modifications  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  habit. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  afford  any  ground  or  motive  of 
“  duty,”  as  the  writer  suggests  : — 

In  point  of  fact,  while  sociology  offers  explanation  of  the  anti-soeial 
tendencies  still  left  in  individuals,  by  regarding  them  as  surviving  remnants 
of  inherited  brutality,  it  implicitly  condemns  them  by  that  very  explanation 
as  unsuiteil  to  the  vastly  changed  external  conditions  of  human  existence. 
Sociologically  viewed,  such  tendencies  are,  among  ourselves,  unlit.  Ethi¬ 
cally  viewed,  therefore,  they  are  hurtful,  inhuman,  wrong. 

“  Hurtful  ”  and  “  inhuman  ”  perhaps,  as  unsuited  to  the  present 
stage  of  human  development,  but  why  “  wrong,”  except  in  the 
sense,  to  use  an  illustration  of  the  writer’s  own,  that  “  chipped 
flints”  would  he  wrong  “  in  the  hands  of  a  race  that  has  since  in¬ 
vented  the  steam-engine  and  the  telescope  ”  ? 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  real  gist  of  Miss  Beviuo- 
ton's  indictment  against  those  who  decline  to  listen  to  “  the  voice 
of  science,  as  the  most  credible  voice  within  earshot  of  this 
century,”  is  directed  against  those  who  refuse  to  accept  scientific 
teaching  as  the  most  credible,  or  rather  the  only  credible,  authority 
in  religious  aud  moral  questions.  This  actual  drift  of  her  article 
becomes  clearer  as  we  proceed.  The  head  and  front  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  offending  is  summed  up  in  the  followin''- 
extracts: — 

After  all,  without  God  or  spirit,  wliat  (he  asks)  is  Humanity  ?  One 
school  of  science  reckons  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  species  of  man. 
What  is  the  bond  of  unity  between  these  species,  and  wherein  consists  the 
obligation  to  mutual  love  and  help  V 

Humanity,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  fundamentally  Christian  idea.  .  .  .  The 
idea  of  the  progress  of  Humanity  seems  to  us  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Christian  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the  extension 
of  the  Church. 

To  this  assertion  his  assailant  indignantly  replies  that  the  idea  of 
human  brotherhood  is  “  arbitrary  ”  and  “  rickettv,”  as  long  as  it 
is  upheld  on  “  orthodox  ”  instead  of  evolutionist  grounds.  We 
owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  putting  before  them  language 
so  offensive  to  good  taste,  to  say  the  least,  as  is  contained 
in  the  following  passage.  But  it  brings  out  fairly  enough  the 
point  at  issue  between  Miss  Bevington  and  her  opponents,  which 
is  not  the  truth  of  science,  but  the  moral  force  of  Agnosticism  : — - 

The  doctrine  that  men  are  “  one  in  Christ”  tells  merely  of  the  bond  of  a 
common  faith  supposed  eventually  to  be  shared  by  all  men  alike.  All  its 
force  hinges  on  the  possession  of  convictions  respecting  an  after-life — con¬ 
victions  which  every  advance  of  real  knowledge,  whether  biological  or 
psychological,  tends  indirectly  rather  to  weaken  than  to  reinforce.  Such  a 
doctrine  implies  that  men’s  duty  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  derived  from  a 
single  teacher’s  injunctions;  and  that  they  are  to  feel  and  to  act  as 
“  brothers,”  nut.  because  of  the  simple,  natural  fact  that  they  are  knit  by 
their  common  needs,  and  mutual  powers  of  helpfulness,  but  because  one 
large-hearted,  heretical  Jewish  artisan  but  yesterday  was,  by  a  section  of 
humanity,  declared  a  god,  or  a  demi-god’;  and  but  yesterday,  in  that 


character,  imposed  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  humanity,  declaring  that  all 
the  slight  varieties  of  men  he  knew  of  should  love  one  another  “  for  his 
sake.”  Needless  to  say  that  this  limited  idea  of  the  obligation  of  “  brother¬ 
hood”  is  an  idea  likely  enough  to  be  unseated. 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  enter  on  a  general  discussion  of  the 
relative  moral  intluences  of  Christianity  and  Rationalism.  As 
regards  the  recent  instances  of  an  incipient  tendency  to  merciless 
and  unjust  dealings  noted  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  his  assailant  has 
no  doubt  shown,  as  he  had  himself  expressly  acknowledged,  that 
“among  the  foremost  champions  of  humanity  stood  some  men  of 
the  highest  eminence  who  are  generally  classed  with  the  ultra- 
scientific  school.”  But  even  here  there  is  much  force  in  his 
remark  that  “  they  are  men  in  whose  philosophy  an  essentially 
theological  element  still  lingers,  however  untheological  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  some  of  them  may  be,”  as  the  result  of  previous  training 
and  of  the  religious  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them.  Is 
Miss  Bevington  prepared  to  contest  her  opponent’s  arguments 
as  to  the  Christian  intiuence  of  Wilberforce  in  the  suppression 
of  modern  slavery,  or  to  deny  the  conspicuous  services  of  a 
similar  kind  to  the  cause  of  humanity  which  Christianity  has 
rendered  in  times  past  ?  If  so,  she  may  be  left  to  answer  the 
eloquent  and  elaboiate  record  of  those  services  supplied  by  a 
writer  so  little  infee'ed  with  any  taint  of  theological  preposses¬ 
sion  as  Mr.  Leclty,  who,  by  the  way,  assigns  a  prominent  place 
in  his  catalogue  to  the  new  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and 
of  universal  brotherhood  created  and  fostered  by  “  a  religion  not 
more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  moral  teaching  than  for  the 
power  with  which  it  acted  on  mankind,  and  which  during  the  last 
few  centuries  has  been  the  source  of  countless  blessings  to  the 
world.”  That  “  the  voice  of  science  ”  alone  will  be  able  to  produce 
or  to  sustaiu  such  beneficent  results  is  at  least  “  not  proven  ”  ;  its 
moral  triumphs  are  in  the  future. 

We  may  indeed  bring  forward  against  Miss  Bevington  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  of  her  own  most  distinguished  witnesses,  who  agrees 
with  her  that  “  the  old  theologies  ”  have  had  their  day,  and 
dismisses  Christianity  to  the  limbo  of  defunct  superstitions,  while 
yet  he  considers  it  a  far  less  “  ricketty ”  and  “  arbitrary”  basis  of 
religious  and  moral  life  than  wliat  she  oilers  in  its  place.  In  a 
paper  noticed  in  our  columus  not  long  ago  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  assures  us  that  “  the  faith  of  Christ  and  Paul  and 
Augustine  and  Luther  would  not  have  done  all  it  has  done  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  if  it  did  not  touch  the  deepest  chords  of 
the  human  heart.”  Nor  does  he  think  its  power  exhausted  yet, 
for  he  adds  that  the  religion  of  Humanity,  of  which  he  is  the 
prophet,  “ has  more  sympathy  with  Theism  than  with  Atheism; 
more  respect  for  the  Athanasian  Creed  itself  than  for  Pantheism  ; 
and  a  firm  conviction  that  Christianity,  whatever  its  destiny  may 
be,  will  long  outlive  as  a  religion  all  forms  of  cosmic  emotion.” 
Every  form  of  Theism,  and  especially  the  Christian,  really  did  and 
does  work  as  a  religion,  he  tells  us,  though  of  course  he  considers 
them  mistaken  creeds.  But  meauwhile  he  can  hardly  find  words 
to  express  his  withering  contempt  for  the  religious  and  moral 
claims  of  every  form  of  Agnosticism.  “  They  cannot  compass 
duty ” — the  italics  are  his  own.  We  are  mockingly  hidden  to 
preach  these  Gospels  to  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  and 
the  heart-broken  ;  to  enforce  their  moral  teachings  on  the 
debauchee,  the  glutton,  and  the  cheat ;  to  try  if  they  will 
tame  the  demon  of  despotic  cruelty  or  heal  the  social  deli¬ 
rium  of  anarchy.  “  It  would  be  like  offering  roses  to  a 
famished  tiger,  or  playing  a  sonata  to  a  man  in  a  fever  .... 
You  might  as  well  tell  a  mother  to  bring  up  her  child  on 
the  binomial  theorem.”  And  those  who  put  their  trust  in  such 
scientific  creeds  are  advised  “  to  call  to  the  Unknowable,  and 
ask  it  to  bestow  on  them  a  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  dispen¬ 
sations  of  infinite  differentiation.”  We  could  quote  plenty  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  hut  this  may  suffice.  Miss  Bevington  may 
perhaps  reply,  with  another  of  her  chosen  witnesses,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  she  has  as  little  respect  for  Comtism.  as  for  Christi¬ 
anity.  Be  it  so.  But,  while  these  rival  scientists  are  exhausting 
the  capabilities  of  the  English  language  to  give  utterance  to  the 
sovereign  contempt  thej'  respectively  feel  for  each  other's  theories 
of  moral  and  religious  life,  old-fashioned  people  may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  clinging  to  the  ricketty  system  which  has  done  its 
work  pretty  well  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  is  likely,  according  to 
one  of  the  ablest  of  its  opponents,  long  to  outlive  the  scientific  sub¬ 
stitute  proffered  for  an  exploded  faith,  which  “  cannot  act,”  and 
therefore  “  will  never  be  a  religion.” 

f  _ _ 


A  PATTERN  SHERIFF. 

HP  HE  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are,  to  do 
them  justice,  fully  awake  at  last  to  the  unpleasantness  arising 
from  the  lact  that  all  bad  Irish  Americans,  when  they  become 
intolerable  in  their  adopted  country,  go  back,  or  send  reminders  of 
their  existence  back,  to  England.  An  American  newspaper  of 
standing  has  made  the  suggestion,  in  which  it  has  probably  been 
anticipated  by  every  facetious  schoolboy  in  Great  Britain,  that 
dynamite — “  holy  dynamite  ’ — might  be  good  for  Mr.  Rossa  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Blaine  has  intimated  in  the  most  gratifying  manner  his 
sympathy  with  Sir  W  illiam  Ilarcourt  and  his  extreme  desire  to 
find  the  consignors  of  the  Liverpool  infernal  machines.  All  this 
is  very  gratifying,  but  slightly  unpractical.  The  fact  unfortu¬ 
nately  remains  that  the  United  States,  by  no  fault  of  their  own, 
exercise  a  remarkable  process  of  coscinomanc.y  or  sieve  divination 
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upon  the  characters  of  the  Irishmen  whom  they  attract  to  their 
shores.  The  respectable  emigrant  very  soon  finds  his  level,  settles 
to  work,  and  though  when  he  is  very  young  and  foolish  he  some¬ 
times  subscribes  hard-earned  dollars  for  the  carrying  on  of  private 
war  against  Great  Britain,  these  dollars  for  the  most  part  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  “  gorgeous  bar-tender,”  and 
Great  Britain  stands  very  much  where  it  did.  The  worst  sort  of 
Irish  American,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rejected  by  the  sieve.  Some¬ 
times  be  finds  an  unwept  grave  in  the  West ;  sometimes  he  is 
passed  cn  to  Australia,  where  he  becomes  a  larrykin  or  is  sacri¬ 
ficed,  no  one  bemoaning  him,  by  larrykins;  more  frequently, 
-especially  in  times  of  agitation,  he  comes  back  to  his  native 
country,  and  becomes  the  pest  and  curse  whom  we  all  know,  if 
only — on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel — by  report. 

This  being  the  case,  the  deeds  of  Mr.  Patrick  Garrett,  whom 
without  any  very  definite  evidence  we  may  fairly  assume  to  be 
of  Irish  extraction,  seem  to  deserve  some  comment,  if  only 
■to  show  that  everything  Irish  does  not  deteriorate  when  it  is 
exported  to  America.  Mr.  Garrett  is  described  as  the  “  brave 
And  faithful  Pat  ”  Garrett,  and  he  appears  to  be  Sheriff  of  Lincoln 
•Oounty,  New  Mexico.  Now,  in  New  Mexico  there  was  lately 
an  unfortunate  brave  known  as  Billy  the  Kid.  Billy  the  Kid  is 
-dead,  and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  do  not  appear  to  weep  over 
his  urn.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
■“no  report  could  have  caused  a  more  general  feeling  of  satisfaction 
than  that  of  the  death  of  Billy,”  while,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  auspicious  event  was  due  to  the  hand  of  Patrick  Garrett,  “  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  was  heightened  to  one  of  delight.”  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  Garrett  and  the  Kid  was,  indeed,  a  dramatic  one,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  a  moment  of  weakness  on  the  Kid's  part 
threw  an  obvious  advantage  almost  amounting  to  foul  play  on  the 
side  of  the  law.  The  misdeeds  of  William  the  Kid  had  been  many, 
and  Sheriff  Patrick  had  long  been  on  his  track.  “At  last,”  he 
.reports  to  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  “he  heard  that  William 
Bonny,  alias  the  Kid,  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Sumner  for  some  time.”  So  the  Sheriff  took  with  him  two  trusty 
mien,  who,  however,  did  not  figure  in  the  final  scene,  and  went  to 
Fort  Sumner.  At  midnight  he  entered  the  Fort  and  “went  to 
the  room  of  Mr.  P.  Maxwell,”  a  personage  who  is  introduced  some¬ 
what  Homerically,  and  without  that  precise  description  which 
realism  demands.  Whether  Mr.  P.  Maxwell  was  an  accomplice 
of  the  Kid’s,  or  a  well-wisher  to  justice,  does  not  appear,  but  it 
seems  that  the  Sheriff  thought  it  not  superfluous  to  explain  his 
own  redoubtable  presence  in  the  Maxwellian  chamber.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged  “  a  man  entered  the  room  in  stockinged  feet 
with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other.”  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  that,  if  one  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  model  characters  had 
been  in  the  Sheriff’s  place,  he  would  instantly  have  fired  on  the 
man,  and  have  subsequently  made  all  proper  inquiries ;  while  in  the 
same  way,  if  he  had  been  in  the  man’s  place,  he  would  have  adopted 
the  same  prudent  course  of  proceeding  towards  the  Sheriff.  Even 
Thompson  of  Angel’s,  however,  was  notoriously  disconcerted  on  a 
famous  occasion,  and  allowance  may  therefore  be  made  for  Messrs. 
Garrett  and  Bonny  respectively.  The  Kid,  however,  must  have 
been  very  much  demoralized,  for,  even  when  Mr.  Garrett 
“reached  behind  him” — a  gesture  as  significant  of  shooting  in 
America  as  of  the  harmless  quest  for  a  pockethandkerchief  in 
England — he  did  not  fire  first,  according  to  the  precept  for  such 
caees-made  and  provided.  He  came  to  the  bed,  and  inquired  of 
the  presumably  recumbent  Maxwell  “  Who  is  it  P  ”  repeating  that 
-question  in  the  second  person  while  he  held  his  pistol  at  Mr. 
Garrett’s  breast.  The  duty  of  the  gallant  Patrick  was  then  a 
“  derned  clear  thing.”  He  shot  the  Kid  through  the  heart  with 
the  utmost  precision,  so  that,  as  Defoe  has  it,  “  he  never  spoke 
more.”  The  report  modestly  apologizes  for  the  compulsory  sum¬ 
mariness  of  the  proceedings;  but  the  Fort  Sumner  coroner's  jury 
scouted  these  bashful  excuses  of  Mr.  Garrett’s.  “  We,  the  jury,” 
.say  they,  “unanimously  say  that  William  Bonny  came  to  his 
death  from  a  wound  in  the  breast  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
fired  from  a  pistol  in  the  hand  of  Pat  A.  Garrett,  and  our 
decision  is  that  the  action  of  the  said  Garrett  was  justifiable 
homicide ;  and  we  are  united  in  our  opinion  that  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  community  is  due  to  the  said  Garrett,  and  that  he  deserves 
to  he  compensated.’’  A  wound  fired  from  a  pistol  is  an  unusual 
expression,  and  compensation  for  indulging  in  the  amusement  of 
shooting  seems  to  be  somewhat  out  of  place.  The  jury,  whose 
names  are  all  Spanish,  doubtless  meant  reward.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  to  differ  with  them  or  with  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
in  our  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Pat  Garrett.  We  think,  speaking 
critically,  that  he  should  have  had  his  pistol  ready  sooner,  and  so 
have  been  independent  of  the  fortunate  irresolution  of  the  Kid. 
But,  supposing  that  the  Kid  had  got  to  be  shot — which  seems  to 
be  a  foregone  conclusion — it  must  be  admitted  that  Pat  A. 
Garrett,  with  the  pistol  and  knife  at  his  own  breast,  got  his 
bullet  off  with  great  lightness,  freedom,  courage,  and  discretion. 

It  must  strike  everybody  that,  as  the  United  States  are  so  lavish 
to  us  of  Redpatbs,  Boytons,  O’Donovan  liossas,  and  such  like 
cattle,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  cannot  spare  us  a  few  Patrick 
Garretts  to  counteract  the  operations  of  the  League,  which  the 
Fall  Mall  Gazette  pathetically  regards  as  a  “  law-abiding  trade's 
union,”  spoilt  and  warped  in  its  development  by  the  malign  in¬ 
fluence  of  coercion.  The  cheerful  support  of  public  opinion,  as 
-expressed  by  juries  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Garrett  would,  indeed,  lack  if 
he  endeavoured  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedies  to  the  Irish 
representatives  of  Billy  the  Kid.  But  public  opinion  on  this  side 
the  Channel  might  be  educated  to  sustain  him.  It  is  certainly 


worth  notice  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Bill  has  been  a 
practically  assured  fact,  a  distinct  recrudescence  of  outrages  has 
taken  place.  Midnight  maiming  and  menace,  despite  the  summer 
nights  and  the  approach  of  the  harvest,  have  once  more  come  into 
fashion  ;  outrages  on  animals  of  a  more  brutal  kind  than  ever  have 
recommenced  ;  Boycotting  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  something 
like  four  hundred  labourers  have  been  sent  from  Ulster  to  save 
the  grass  on  tabooed  estates ;  columns  of  troops  and  police  are 
once  more  required  to  enforce  tbe  ordinary  processes  of  law  (pro¬ 
cesses  which  will  go  on  exactly  in  the  same  way  under  the  Land 
Act  as  before  it) ;  houses  have  been  burnt ;  sportsmen  have  been 
molested;  threatening  letters  are  rife  .again,  and  the  language  of 
the  agitators  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  things  is  more 
confident  than  ever.  The  Land  Act,  it  must  be  remembered,  will 
at  first  bring  about  something  like  a  crisis  in  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  holdings.  Either  the  holders  will  have  to  pay  with  such 
discount  as  the  arrears’  clause  allows  them,  or  they  will  have 
to  submit  to  their  holdings  being  sold  and  the  price  set  against 
their  debts.  Either  of  these  processes  is  absolutely  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  Land  League  programme  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the 
League  collapses  entirely,  which  is  for  the  present  improbable,  the 
war  is  sure  to  be  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  For  meeting  that 
way  persons  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Garrett  would  be  extremely  use¬ 
ful.  It  is  difficult  to  think,  without  pleasurable  sensations,  of  the 
surprise  which  a  gang  of  Land  League  houghers  and  ear-clippers 
would  feel  if  some  unlucky  farmer  whom  they  invaded  in  the  dead 
of  night  were  to  “reach  behind”  and  shoot  with  the  promptness 
and  straightness  of  Mr.  Garrett.  The  sheriff  of  an  Irish  county 
has  more  peaceable,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  not  less 
troublesome,  duties  to  perform  than  the  New  Mexican  hero,  but  as 
an  inspector  of  Constabulary,  or  even  a  resident  magistrate,  Mr. 
Garrett  would  be  invaluable.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain 
uncivilized  savour  of  private  war  about  his  conduct,  but  then 
that  is  the  whole  point  of  the  present  Irish  struggle.  The  Irrecon- 
cilables  in  Parliament  “  disdain  to  ask  for  mercy  ”  for  the  Kilmain- 
ham  prisoners,  and  the  Radical  ^newspapers  “  do  not  blame  them.” 
That  is  to  say,  they  assume  the  attitude  of  belligerents,  not 
criminals.  Now  belligerents  have  no  claim  to  warning  or  caution. 
They  shoot  each  other  where  they  find  each  other.  That  was  the 
principle  of  the  duello  between  Patrick  A.  Garrett  and  William 
the  Kid,  which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  repetition  of  the 
celebrated  encounter  in  which  Silas  Fixings  met  his  death.  Belli¬ 
gerency  of  this  kind,  according  to  the  Land  League,  apparently 
carries  with  it  the  rights  appertaining  to  warfare  of  the  older  kind. 
You  shoot  and  plunder  non-combatants,  levy  contributions  upon 
anybody  you  please,  and  generally  live  at  free  quarters,  with  the 
additional  right  to  torture  man  and  beast.  Patrick  Garrett,  “  the 
mainstay  of  law  and  order,”  “  the  chief  reliance  of  the  people  in 
those  dark  days,”  as  the  enthusiastic  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  Neio 
Mexican  calls  him,  seems  to  be  exactly  the  man  for  Galway.  The 
Irish  members  would  not  like  him,  no  doubt.  They  would  use 
even  worse  language  about  him  than  they  use  about  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  (can  anybody,  by  the  way,  explain  why  Irishmen,  who, 
when  they  are  loyal  and  well  behaved,  are  as  well-bred  men  as 
any  in  the  world,  should,  when  they  are  ill  behaved  and  of  doubt¬ 
ful  loyalty,  talk  about  “  Clifford  Lloyd,”  and  “  Beaconsfield,”  and 
“  Salisbury,”  and  in  other  ways  ape  the  boorishness  of  Bowery 
rowdies  P) ;  they  would  worry  Mr.  Forster's  life  out  about  him,  and 
bestow  on  him  all  the  choice  epithets  that  the  dictionary  could 
furnish  and  the  Speaker  allow.  But,  if  he  continued  shooting 
steadily  and  with  luck  equal  to  that  which  attended  him  in  his 
encounter  with  Billy  the  Kid,  an  extraordinary  amelioration  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  could  not  but  follow  at  very  little  cost  of  blood. 
It  is  a  mystery,  second  only  to  that  j  ust  stated,  and  strongly  con¬ 
firmatory  of  copybook  maxims,  that  Irishmen,  who  are  the  bravest 
of  the  brave  on  the  field  of  battle,  should  be  such  astounding 
cowards  in  crime.  So  long  as  they  can  be  ten  to  one,  with  every 
advantage  of  hedges,  and  masks,  and  police  daunted  by  the  orders 
of  their  superiors,  and  juries  certain  to  find  verdicts  of  Not 
Guilty,  they  will  murder  and  outrage  away  merrily.  But  the  first 
whiff  of  straight  shooting  makes  lambs  of  them  ;  and,  except  that 
Mr.  O’Donovan  Rossa  and  his  friends  promptly  turn  the  gas  down 
in  the  New  York  alums  and  sentence  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  murderer, 
there  is  no  more  said.  If  Mr.  Patrick  Garrett  could  be  induced  to 
come  over  for  a  single  year,  if  only  to  give  the  Irish  Constabulary 
some  lessons,  first  in  knowing  a  scoundrel  when  they  see  him  and. 
then  in  dealing  with  that  scoundrel,  he  would  be  the  very  best 
message  of  peace  that  could  possibly  be  sent  to  Ireland. 


THE  POLICE  IN  1 8 So. 

IF  nothing  more  is  wanted  from  the  police  than  that  they  should 
be  generally  useful  to  the  law-abiding  public  in  small  matters 
and  content  with  their  service,  Sir  E.  Henderson's  Report  on  the 
force  for  last  year  is  to”be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The 
public  will  readily  acknowledge  that  the  members  of  the  corps 
are  generally  well  behaved,  and  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that 
as  nearly  as  possible  1,400,  out  of  a  total  of  10,943  of  all  ranks, 
have  been  specially  commended  or  rewarded  for  good  service. 
Meanwhile  the  men  themselves  show  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  position.  The  number  of  resignations  has  sunk 
from  376  in  1876  to  154  in  1880  although  the  strength 
of  the  force  has  increased.  The  general  level  of  conduct 
among  the  men  has  been  steadily  rising.  Only  140  were 
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dismissed  in  1880,  which  is  the  lowest  number  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  very  little  over  half  the  number  dismissed  in 
1879.  The  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations,  whose  Report 
immediately  follows  Sir  E.  Henderson's,  draws  an  equally  attrac¬ 
tive  picture.  He  laments,  indeed,  with  all  his  habitual  felicity  of 
style,  “  that  such  diversity  of  classification  prevails  iu  the  several 
police  forces  of  the  kingdom,  between  whom  honourable  emula¬ 
tion  may  well  prevail  simultaneously  with  hearty  co-operation.” 
There  might  be  some  danger  that  these  words  should  be  taken  as 
a  discreet  official  confession  that  the  greyhounds  of  the  London 
police  aud  the  provincial  constabulary  do  not  course  the  criminal 
hare  with  that  co-operation  which  would  secure  his  capture ;  but 
Mr.  Vincent  Howard  has  guarded  against  any  such  interpretation. 
He  dwells  on  the  gratifying  cordiality  with  which  the  London 
and  the  country  police  support  one  another,  and  the  excellent  re¬ 
sults  which  follow  in  the  capture  of  offenders.  Equally  satisfactory 
are  the  relations  of  the  police  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De¬ 
partment  and  the  general  force,  which  “  leave  now  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  conduct  of  the  officers  has  been  excellent,  and  the 
hearty  interest  evinced  by  the  superintendents  of  divisions  iu  all 
the  details  of  the  various  duties  has  produced  the  result  that  was 
anticipated,  for  6,072  persons  have  been  arrested  by  detective 
officers  in  1880,  against  4,862  in  1879,  being  an  increase  of  1,210 ; 
2,390  inquiries,  iu  which  no  arrest  was  required,  were  also  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department,  being 
an  excess  of  324  over  the  previous  year.”  Sir  E.  Henderson  is 
equally'  emphatic  as  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  force. 
He  says,  ‘‘  15,103  apprehensions  were  effected,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,778,  and  8,928  convictions  were  obtained  against 
6,961  in  1879,  an  increase  of  1,927  convictions.”  There  are, 
it  is  true,  some  figures  of  a  less  agreeable  character.  “  The 
number  of  the  principal  offences  was  25,368,  against  23,234  in  the 
previous  year,  an  increase  of  2,134  offences.”  But  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  increased  booty  offered  to  “  the  dangerous 
classes.”  New  streets  and  squares,  covering  an  area  of  within  a  few 
yards  of  seventy  miles,  have  been  added  to  London  within  the  last 
year,  and  consequently,  as  Sir  E.  Henderson  somewhat  tautologically 
says,  “  The  Metropolis  is  spreading  in  all  directions.”  An  addition 
has  indeed  been  made  to  the  force  of  the  police,  but  that  is  just 
enough  to  keep  it  abreast  of  crime.  The  two  rival  forces  are 
keeping  pace  in  their  growth.  The  result  of  the  Commissioners’ 
survey  of  the  year’s  activity  is  even  more  encouraging  than  that. 
“  The  total  number  of  the  principal  indictable  offences  committed 
against  property  ”  is  less  than  it  was  in  1879  by  “268  serious 
offences.”  The  general  increase  is  due  to  minor  offences,  “  and  to 
the  fact  that  all  petty  articles  described  by  the  losers  as  lost  or 
stolen  are  now  entered  as  petty  larcenies.”  In  short,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police  for  the  Metropolis,  and  his  Director  of 
Criminal  Investigations,  are  harmoniously  of  a  mind  that  all  is  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  police  forces. 

All  this  has  a  very  satisfactory  look,  but  as  it  commonly 
happens,  an  examination  of  the  appendices  does  not  quite  bear  out 
the  agreeable  statements  of  the  Report.  As  regards  the  general 
contentment  of  the  men  with  their  service,  the  reports  of  the 
District  Superintendents  do,  indeed,  bear  Sir  E.  Henderson  out. 
Yet,  even  in  this  matter  they  give  proof  of  a  feeling  of  discontent 
with  some  details  which  the  Commissioner  has  not  thought 
necessary  to  notice.  The  men  of  the  second  class  are  said  to  be 
ill  satisfied  with  the  delay  and  irregularity  shown  in  giving  them 
their  promised  increase  of  pay.  The  married  men  of  the  force 
consider  themselves  aggrieved  with  their  lodgings,  compared  with 
which  the  single  men’s  section  houses  are  as  “  palaces,”  to  adopt 
the  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  Superintendent  of  the 
C  Division.  But  neither  of  these  grievances  seems  to  cause 
much  active  discontent,  and  the  force,  as  a  whole,  appears  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  its  position.  Whether  the  public  has 
equal  reason  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  police  is  an¬ 
other  question.  We  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  real 
merits  of  the  force,  or  underrate  the  difficulties  put  in  their 
way  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
ublic  they  are  employed  to  defend,  or  still  more  by  the  erratic 
enevolence  of  the  Legislature.  Occupiers  of  houses  who  leave 
them  empty,  or  who  go  to  bed  with  the  drawing-room  window  open, 
have  really  very  little  right  to  blame  the  police  if  they  are 
robbed.  Still  les3  sympathy  is  due  to  tradesmen  who  expose 
goods  outside  their  shop-windows,  as  if  for  the  express  purpose  of 
tempting  passers-by  of  uncertain  morals.  Both  of  these  iorrns  of 
almost  criminal  carelessness  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  Another 
cause  of  loud  complaint  from  the  Superintendents  are  the  new 
regulations  for  the  treatment  of  persons  arrested  lor  drunken¬ 
ness  in  the  streets,  and  by  which  the  police  are  re¬ 
quired  to  permit  them  to  depart  in  peace  on  their  own 
recognizances  as  soon  as  they  are  sober.  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  taking  of  these  recognizances  is  a  pure  form — a  mere 
farce.  According  to  Mr.  Dunlap,  “  old  tipplers.”  and  others  who 
have  reduced  themselves  to  a  condition  “  certainly  not  calling  for 
the  sympathy  or  consideration  of  any  person,”  have  already  learnt 
the  full  beauty  of  the  instructions,  aud  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  police  stations  as  places  in  which  to  sleep  oft'  their  drink  in 
safety  and  comparative  luxury.  Mr.  Dunlap  obviously  does  not 
understand  the  benevolent  intention  of  these  regulations,  or  see 
what  an  ennobling  effect  this  appeal  to  the  “  tippler’s”  finer  feeling 
will  have  on  him. 

But,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  police,  there  is  enough 
in  the  returns  attached  to  the  present  Report  to  call  for  a  very 
serious  discounting  of  Sir  E.  Hendersons  optimist  representations. 


It  is  very  far  from  satisfactory  to  find  an  increase  of  2,134  in 
the  number  of  principal  offences,  a  rise  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population.  What  makes  the  increase  particularly 
significant  is  that  it  has  mainly  taken  place  in  the  more  serious 
crimes.  In  burglary  and  housebreaking  the  number  of  offences  is 
389  more  than  it  was  in  1S79.  There  have  been  91  more  cases  of 
breaking  into  shops  and  24  more  cases  of  robbery.  Cases  of  horse¬ 
stealing  have  increased  from  71  to  107 — that  is,  more  than  50  per 
cent.;  and  sheep-stealing  in  nearly  the  aame  proportion.  The 
most  serious  increase  of  all  is  in  the  number  of  murders,  which, 
have  risen  from  9  in  1879  to  J7  tSSo.  In  view  of  these 
figures  it  is  hard  for  the  mere  outside  public  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Sir  E.  Henderson's  obvious  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the 
apprehensions  effected  have  risen  by  1,778  and  the  convic¬ 
tions  obtained  by  1,967,  and  on  the  face  of  it  the  decrease  of 
268  iu  serious  offences  against  property  seems  almost  incredible. 
A  reference  to  Appendix  No.  14  will  explain  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  and  supply  one  more  instance  of  the  use  of  long 
lists  of  figures  to  the  maker  of  reports  who  is  master  of  the  art  of 
choosing  judicious  extracts.  The  increase  both  of  apprehensions 
and  convictions  is  found  under  the  heading  of  such  minor  offences 
as  “  Larcenies  from  the  Person,”  or  by  servants,  and  the  smallest 
kinds  of  thefts.  The  decrease  in  crimes  is  mostly  found  under  the 
heading  of  “  Larceny  by  Servants,”  which  accounts  for  120  of 
them,  and  “  Larceny  from  the  Person,”  which  supplies  97.  In. 
neither  case  is  the  decrease  of  a  kind  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  increased  vigilance  of  the  police.  Servants  are  neces¬ 
sarily  less  under  their  control  than  any  other  class  of  the 
population,  and  if  they  steal  less  it  is  probably  because 
they  have  grown  more  honest  or  are  better  satisfied  with  their 
wages.  This  is  good  news  for  householders ;  but  we  must  demur 
to  allowing  the  police  to  take  the  credit  of  it.  As  for  “  larcenies 
from  the  person,”  or,  in  simple  unofficial  language,  pocket-picking,, 
the  decrease  there  may  be  naturally  attributed  to  the  greater  care 
of  the  public  who  carry  purses  and  watches.  Change  of  fashion  has 
probably  more  to  do  with  it  than  Sir  E.  Henderson's  subordinates. 
By  a  judicious  use  of  the  terms  “  principal  indictable  offences,” 
“  principal  offences,”  “  serious  larcenies,”  and  “  serious  offences,” 
and  by  picking  the  figures  for  comparison,  with  judgment  a  report 
can  be  easily  made  to  show  increases  and  decreases  in  the  proper 
places.  An  allowance,  too,  may  be  readily  made  for  the  fact  that, 
articles  reported  lost  are  entered  as  petty  larcenies.  But  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  truth  remains  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
crimes ;  and,  when  an  examination  of  the  figures  shows  that  the 
increase  is  greatest  in  the  most  serious,  we  find  some  difficulty  in¬ 
giving  the  complacent  reception  expected  to  Sir  E.  Henderson’s 
easy  statement  that  it  is  due  to  minor  offences  and  losses.  The 
mere  increase  in  the  number  of  crimes  is  sufficient  to  raise 
disagreeable  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  returns  of  convictions  is  calculated  to  strengthen 
them  greatly.  Sir  E.  Henderson  dismisses  the  subject  with 
a  brief  sentence  of  a  most  satisfactory  appearance.  “  The  per¬ 
centage  of  convictions  to  crime  in  1879  was  29-96,  and  iu  1880 
35'i9-”  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  uses  of  a  good  round  sum-total. 
The  increase  is  wholly  iu  the  smaller  offences.  The  9  murders  of 
1879  led  to  12  apprehensions  and  7  convictions,  while  the  17 
murders  of  1880  resulted  in  20  apprehensions  and  7  convictions — 
the  number  obtained  in  1879  for  half  the  crimes.  An  exactly 
similar  result  is  obtained  by  examining  the  article  of  burglary 
and  housebreaking.  Here  we  find  that  the  903  offences  of  1879 
led  to  21 1  apprehensions  and  162  convictions,  while  the  1,292 
of  1880  led  to  only  206  apprehensions  and  142  convictions.  The 
fall-off  is  startling,' and  not  the  less  that  it  is  not  from  good  to  bad, 
but  from  bad  to  worse.  An  examination  of  the  returns  of  other 
serious  offences,  such  as  “  breaking  into  shops,  horsestealing,”  &c.,. 
gives  a  similar  result.  In  looking  at  these  figures  it  is  impossible 
not  to  find  an  unpleasant  significance  in  Mr.  Howard  Vincent’s- 
complacent  reference  to  the  excess  in  1880  of  324  inquiries, 
followed  by  no  arrest,  over  the  number  of  similar  inquiries 
in  1879.  Inquiries  followed  by  no  arrest  of  criminals,  most 
of  which  mean  a  defeat  of  the  guardians  of  the  law  by 
its  enemies,  are  becoming  a  specialty  of  our  Criminal  Inves¬ 
tigation  Department.  The  conviction  produced  by  reading 
this  report  and  its  instructive  appendices  is  that  our  police 
are  becoming  a  well-conducted  body  of  men,  who  make  them¬ 
selves  generally  useful  to  the  peaceful  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  are  a  terror  to  little  boys  and  small  thieves,  but  unhappily 
become  daily  more  incapable  of  struggling  with  really  formidable- 
criminals.  One  detail  of  Sir  E.  Henderson's  Report  agreeably 
illustrates  the  anxious  benevolence  of  our  police  administration. 
Ambulance  classes  have  been  established,  which  the  members  of 
the  force  attend  with  zeal  and  profit.  This  is  satisfactory,  as  the 
number  of  persons  suffering  from  accidents  and  assisted  by  the 
police  has  risen  from  1,953  in  1876  to  2,486  in  1880,  which  figures 
are  somewhat  characteristically  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  convictions  obtained  for  furious  driving.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  know  that  a  sudden  illness  is  less  likely  to  result  in  our 
being  left  to  die  in  a  police  cell  as  drunk  and  incapable  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  Yet,  after  all,  the  first  object  of  maintaining 
a  police  force  is  to  suppress  crime,  and  when  we  find  the  most 
serious  offences  increasing  thirty  and  fifty  per  cent.,  we  would 
sacrifice  something  even  of  the  ambulance  classes  to  secure  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  in  the  apprehensions  and  convictions- 
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THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  OMNIBUS. 

S  ■with  other  things,  so  with  the  omnibus;  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  lament  the  deca}'  of  ancient  manners  and 
customs.  In  the  good  old  days,  they  say,  when  there  was  no 
“  Daylight  Route  ”  underground,  and  when  the  only  way  of  get¬ 
ting  in  and  out  of  town  was  by  omnibus,  there  existed  a  certain  un¬ 
written  code  of  laws  which  regulated  the  bearing  and  behaviour 
•of  “  insides  ”  towards  one  another.  These  laws  all  aimed  at  one 
object — the  promotion  of  the  general  comfort.  For,  as  the  omnibus 
was  generally  full,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  should  he  concessions  in  the  matter  of  shoulders, 
unselfishness  as  to  legs,  which  should  be  tucked  under  the  seat, 
and  suppression  of  elbows ;  also,  the  days  of  chivalry  not  yet 
"being  quite  dead,  it  was  incumbent  on  every  man  under  the  age 
■of  sixty  to  get  out  and  go  on  the  roof,  regardless  of  east  wind  or 
rain,  to  make  room  for  a  lady  ;  children  were  cheerfully  received 
on  strange  knees ;  it  was  considered  eil'eminate  for  young  men  to 
travel  inside;  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  were  lightened  by 
friendly  conversation ;  social  distinctions,  while  in  the  “  ’bus,” 
were  ignored ;  the  City  merchant  of  Mark  Lane  sat  down  beside 
the  oilman  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Audit 
Office  every  morning  exchanged  political  views  with  his  hatter. 
Once  arrived  at  the  journey’s  end,  however,  rank  resumed  its 
rights  ;  outside  the  omnibus  all  were  strangers,  and  each  went 
separately  to  his  own  place.  Then  the  conductor  knew  his 
passengers,  and  paid  them  due  deference,  with  the  compliments 
•of  the  season  ;  and  men  looked  forward  to  meeting  each  other 
•every  day  in  this  casual  club,  the  entrance  fee  to  which  was  only 
sixpence  all  the  way.  Many  a  life-long  friendship  was  formed 
in  an  omnibus,  and  cemented  by  daily  talks  during  long  years 
•of  driving  up  and  down  the  road.  There  is,  we  believe,  a 
romantic  legend  of  one  such  friendship  attached  to  the  Clapham 
Road.  It  relates  how  two  old  gentlemen  who  met  each  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  nine  o'clock  omnibus,  and  came  home  together  each 
•evening  in  that  which  leaves  Gracechurch  Street  at  five,  conceived 
so  deep  an  affection  for  one  another,  though  they  were  ignorant 
each  of  the  other’s  profession  and  name,  that  when  one  died,  the 
•other  pined  away  and  presently  followed  his  friend,  refusing  to  he 
•comforted.  It  is  a  companion  story,  a  pendant,  to  Mr.  Weller’s 
famous  History  of  the  Two  Coachmen.  Such  friendships  will  be 
formed  no  more,  because  the  new  railways  have  destroyed  the  old 
gatherings  in  the  omnibus  and  severed  the  old  ties,  while  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  new  ones  to  he  formed  between  Clapham  Road 
and  Cannon  Street.  The  nervous  rush,  the  banging  of  carriage 
doors,  the  shriek  of  the  whistle,  are  a  sorry  exchange  for  the 
leisurely  humping,  packed  six  of  a  side,  over  four  miles  of  a 
roughish  road,  with  companions  all  known  by  sight,  if  not  by  name, 
to  each  other. 

Things  have,  indeed,  greatly  changed  ;  the  conductor  has  ceased 
to  ask  if  any  gentleman  will  get  outside  to  oblige  a  lady — a  rigid 
glare  would  be  the  sole  response ;  should  there  be  children,  the 
selfishness  of  the  parent  is  shown  in  his  determination  that  they 
.shall  occupy  the  seats  for  which  he  pays,  instead  of  the  knees  of 
passengers  who  wyould  thus  obtain  admission  ;  it  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  effeminate  to  sit  inside,  and  many  young  men  are  not 
ashamed  of  being  habitual  inside  passengers.  The  manners  of  the 
Metropolitan  have  been  introduced  into  the  omnibus.  Everybod}r, 
especially  the  young  man,  takes  up  as  much  room  as  he  can, 
spreads  himself,  disregards  the  fact  that  his  legs  are  only  entitled 
to  one-twelfth  of  the  gangway,  and  squares  his  shoulders,  which, 
in  breadth,  exceed  one-sixth  of  the  length.  It  is  through  the 
malign  influence  of  this  young  man,  too,  that  the  conductor  is  so 
loth  to  stop ;  the  young  athlete  takes  his  omnibus  flying,  and 
•disdains  to  stop  it  when  he  alights ;  therefore  elderly  people  and 
women  are  expected  to  do  the  same. 

There  are,  however,  some  survivals  of  the  old  courtliness,  so  to 
speak,  of  omnibus  manners.  For  instance,  there  is  the  man 
who,  to  quote  the  old,  old  jokelet,  “  omnibus  horis  sapit” — that  is, 
knows  the  hours  of  the  omnibus.  lie  sits  by  the  door,  makes  the 
driver  start  when  the  time  is  up,  constitutes  himself  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  ladies,  tells  them  their  fare,  prods  the  con¬ 
ductor  in  a  sensitive  rib  when  a  lady  wants  to  get  out,  opens 
a  conversation  with  his  neighbours,  as  one  opens  a  game  of 
chess,  by  the  usual  well-known  moves,  is  ready  with  his  little 
well-thumbed  pleasantry  for  the  mother  with  her  babies,  and 
has  his  opinion  on  the  topic  of  the  day  neatly  formulated 
and  handy  for  use.  Above  all,  he  maintains  the  good  old 
fashion  of  open-handed,  if  ostentatious,  honesty  displayed  in  the 
return  of  change.  The  rule  of  every  well-conducted  omnibus  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  that  change  must  be  passed  up  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  that  every  hand  must  be  open.  An  “  inside  ”  must 
he  not  only  blameless,  but  free  from  suspicion,  and  by  this  method 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  diminution  of  change  by  the  way. 
The  custom,  which  would  seem  to  show  a  lack  of  confidence  as 
between  man  and  man,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  omnibus 
running  from  the  suburb  of  Camberwell  (though  some  say  the 
Commercial  Road)  to  the  City  in  the  early  days  of  omnibuses.  It 
happened  one  winter  evening  that  the  conductor  sent  up  half-a- 
crown's  worth  of  change — twopence  having  been  deducted — to  a 
lady  at  the  far  end.  The  money  was  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand, 
but,  in  the  end,  a  poor  threepenny  piece  was  all  that  reached  the 
owner.  The  thing  was  hushed  up  for  the  credit  of  the  suburb, 
and,  indeed,  the  national  mind  was  fully  occupied  at  the  time  with 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  it  was  whispered  from  omni¬ 
bus  to  omnibus  and  from  road  to  road,  until,  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 


rence  of  so  great  a  scandal,  this  method,  which  still  survives,  was 
invented. 

The  manners  of  the  omnibus  vary  greatly  with  the  time  of  the 
day.  In  the  earliest  runs  the  insides  are  shopmen,  shopgirls, 
and  workgirls.  The  men  talk  to  each  other,  not  about  trade — a 
subject  on  which  tradesmen  are  shy  among  each  other — hut  about 
politics,  on  which  they  hold  strong  opinions,  and  are  all  for  sweeping 
measures.  One  may  reflect,  while  listening,  that  these  men  have 
had  protection  found  for  them  without  any  effort  on  their  part 
for  so  long,  that  they  have  come  to  regard  law  and  order  as  the 
natural  condition  of  things,  so  that  it  seems  easy  in  their  eyes 
to  exterminate  Communards,  crush  Socialists,  trample  out  Nihilists, 
destroy  Fenians,  and  imprison  Land  Leaguers.  Nor  does  it  occur 
to  them  that  they  themselves  might  have  to  turn  out  in  order  to 
do  battle  for  the  cause  of  order.  The  girls,  for  their  part,  do  not 
talk  to  each  other ;  the  shopgirls  wear  kid  gloves  and  are  dressed  in 
black  ;  they  may  thus  he  distinguished  from  the  workgirls,  who  are 
dressed  in  colours,  and  do  not  wear  gloves  except  in  cold  weather. 
"When  they  go  home  there  is  another  difference  observable  between 
the  shopgirls  and  the  workgirls.  For  the  former  are  in  the  even¬ 
ing  as  in  the  morning,  quiet,  calm,  and  presumably  happy  in 
their  occupation.  But  the  latter  are  exasperated  ;  they  sit  together 
two  by  two,  and  with  many  an  angry  sniff,  catching  of  the  breath, 
and  sharp  snap  of  the  lips,  they  loudly  whisper  to  each  other  the 
story  of  their  wrongs.  They  tell  it  dramatically  and  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  the  point  of  which  is  perhaps  a  little  injured  by  the 
necessity,  lamented  by  so  many  novelists,  of  putting  in  continually, 
“  sezee,”  “  seshee,”  and  “  sezi.”  How  is  it  that  women,  who  can  all 
narrate  their  own  wrongs  with  such  wonderful  dramatic  force, 
have  never  written  a  single  good  play  ?  And,  to  go  back  to  the 
workgirls,  what  kind  of  occupation  can  that  he,  what  kind  of  task¬ 
masters  can  theirs  be,  when  this  exasperation  is  the  nightly  re¬ 
sult  ?  Later  on  the  City  men  crowd  the  omnibus  ;  but  they  talk 
to  each  other  no  more ;  the  old  friendliness  is  gone.  It  may  be 
remarked  as  a  curious  fact  that  the  faces  of  City  men  are  always 
gloomy  in  the  morning,  as  if  the  prospects  of  the  day  were  never 
anything  hut  black.  This  may  he  but  a  temporary  cloud  due  to 
the  depression  of  the  last  few  j-ears,  but  the  time  goes  on  and 
the  cloud  does  not  seem  to  lift.  The  younger  men,  too,  wear  a 
depressed  countenance.  It  is  still,  we  may  observe,  a  tradition 
with  City  clerks  that  their  place  is  outside. 

When  the  City  contingent  has  been  carried  into  town,  the 
slack,  but  steady,  business  of  the  day  begins.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  observer  of  manners,  especially  of  female  manners,  may 
make  observations  really  scientific.  There  are  few  men  in  the 
omnibus  between  eleven  and  four.  Those  who  are  found  there  are 
of  strange  appearance  ;  they  are  the  local  tradesmen,  the  builders, 
doctors,  solicitors  of  the  suburb  who  have  business  in  town ;  their 
affairs  are  absorbing,  and  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  their 
companions  in  the  omnibus,  though  these  be  a  bevy  of  houris  going 
a-shopping.  The  seats  during  these  hours  are  chiefly  crowded  with 
women — ladies  and  otherwise.  There  is  the  housewife,  torn  from 
her  domestic  duties  by  some  special  business  which  worries  her; 
if  you  look  furtively  at  her,  you  will  find  that  her  lips  are  moving; 
she  is  silently  going  through  that  drama  of  grievances  of  which 
the  workgirl  has  already  given  us  an  example.  There  is  the  lady 
who  may  he  called  the  Smiling  Cockatoo,  all  brown  curls,  fat 
cheeks,  and  velvet  hat,  who  is  going  to  buy  things  in  Regent 
Street ;  thirty  years  ago  she  was  pretty ;  now,  with  her  inane 
smile  and  her  readiness  to  chatter  with  any  one,  she  shows  that 
she  has  always  been  silly.  Beside  her  sit  two  pretty  girls,  who 
are  going  to  buy  music ;  they  have  black  rolls  in  their  hand  ;  now 
and  then  they  whisper  each  other,  and  one  feels  as  if,  could  one 
know  what  they  said,  one  would  certainly  be  happier.  There 
are  the  two  women  who  sit  at  the  end,  and  appraise  every 
new  comer,  obviously  reckoning  up  the  cost  of  her  dress  piece 
by  piece,  and  communicating  the  total  to  each  other  by  an  up¬ 
lifting  of  the  eyebrows  and  a  little  sniff.  Who  are  they,  these 
women,  and  where  do  they  come  from  ?  Have  they  husbands  ? 
Are  there  men  who  can  love  them  ?  What  are  they  like  in  the 
domestic  circle,  seeing  they  are  so  ill-bred,  so  rude,  so  incapable  of 
common  respect  in  public  ?  To  watch  them  gives  one  an  uneasy 
feeling,  a  suspicion  that  in  our  very  midst,  next  door  to  us,  oppo¬ 
site  us,  in  our  own  street,  there  dwell  barbarians  dressed  in  silk 
and  sealskin,  who  live  on  the  best,  go  everywhere,  see  everything, 
and  have  not  learned  the  earliest  lessons  of  civilization  taught  by 
Dou.v  Parler  and  Doux  Penser.  There  is  the  poor,  pinched  woman, 
not  young,  or  beautiful,  who  is  going  to  town  to  look  for  some¬ 
thing.  What  is  it  she  hopes  to  get  ?  She  may  have  a  manuscript  at 
a  publisher’s ;  the  reader  has  probably  sent  it  back  with  cruel  and 
contemptuous  words.  She  may  have  a  picture,  a  painted  plate,  a 
worked  anti-macassar;  she  may  be  going  in  hope  of  getting  pupils; 
she  looks  as  if  fate  were  against  her,  and  only  disappointment 
would  await  her.  There  is  the  woman  who  treats  the  omnibus  as 
if  it  were  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  lugs  vast  trunks  with  her, 
or  a  basket  of  washing,  or  a  sack  of  potatoes.  Then  there  are  the 
women  who  talk.  And  really  these  are  the  most  astonishing 
people  of  all.  They  engage  in  loud  conversation  the  moment  they 
get  in ;  it  is  all  about  themselves,  their  relatives,  and  their  friends, 
their  likes  and  their  dislikes.  They  talk  with  as  much  abandon 
as  if  they  were  alone  in  their  own  rooms ;  they  talk  as  if  the 
other  people  were  only  dummies;  they  talk  as  if  their  own 
affairs  were  the  only  things  worthy  of  occupying  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  “  being  with  a  soul  ” ;  they  never  cease  talking. 
There  is  therefore,  one  remarks,  a  stratum  of  societv  even  in 
London  in  which  everybody’s  private  affairs  are  the  only  topic  of 
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conversation.  The  astounding  thing  is  to  mark — most  “  insides  ” 
never  listen,  or  mark,  or  take  the  least  notice  of  their  neighbours — 
how  they  drop  into  talk  about  things  which  are  absolutely  gro¬ 
tesque  in  their  family  character ;  things  tacenda,  say  about  Cousin 
Jane’s  baby’s  last  complaint ;  things  ludicrous,  which  seem  to  them 
serious;  things  painful ;  things  almost  incredible.  For  example, 
if  one  may  quote  such  a  thing  and  expect  to  be  believed,  we  once 
in  an  omnibus  met  a  couple  who  were  thus  conversing  on  family 
matters.  They  were  apparently  brother  and  sister  or  cousins, 
certainly  not  husband  and  wife.  It  was  Sunday  morning, 
and  they  were  armed  with  what  sailors  call  the  “tools”  for 
public  worship.  They  sat  one  each  side  of  the  door,  and  they 
talked  loudly  and  with  great  animation.  And  what  they  were 
trying  to  decide  was  nothing  more  or  less — it  was  the  sweet  spring 
season — than  the  delicate  question,  which  member  of  their  interest¬ 
ing  family  was  fondest  of  asparagus.  They  played  with  this  remark¬ 
able  topic,  always  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  from  a  hundred  points 
•of  view  ;  they  adorned  it  with  whatever  of  illustration,  fancy,  or 
descriptive  faculty  was  at  their  command ;  they  maintained  the 
contest  with  vigour  and  with  spirit;  nor  was  it  until  they  got 
down,  at  the  doors  of  their  conventicle,  that  temper  began  to  be 
manifested.  For  just  then  the  controversy,  which  threatened  to 
become  bitter,  had  been  narrowed  to  the  rival  claims  of  Uncle 
Joseph  and  Aunt  Eliza. 


MR.  WHYMPER’S  ASCENTS  IN  THE  ANDES. 

IN  the  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal  which  has  just  appeared, 
Mr.  Whymper  colrtinueslhe  narrative  of  his  expeditions  among 
the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  and  describes  his  ascent  of  one  great  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  Equator,  and  of  another  on  the  Equator.  His  present 
contribution,  like  his  previous  ones  to  the  same  journal,  is 
apparently  a  transcript  from  his  diary,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that,  at  some  future  time,  a  full  account  of  the  whole  journey  will 
appear  in  an  amplified  form.  At  present,  the  narrative  certainly 
does  not  err  on  the  side  of  ditfuseness.  In  his  journal,  Mr. 
"Whymper  is  as  chary  of  words  as  sensible  mountaineers  are  when 
they  are  walking  uphill.  There  are  no  picturesque  descriptions, 
no  sketches  of  native  life,  no  accounts  of  the  talk  by  the  bivouac 
tire  or  of  the  minor  incidents  of  travel.  All  is  so  compressed 
that  within  the  limit  of  ten  short  pages  Mr.  "Whymper  is  able 
to  tell  the  story  of  an  expedition  into  a  country  unknown  to 
Englishmen,  and  of  the  ascent  of  two  mighty  peaks. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  his  record  is 
curt,  it  is  uninteresting.  The  region  which  he  visited  is  a 
most  remarkable  one;  and,  if  his  story  has  the  very  unusual  fault 
of  being  somewhat  too  brief,  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  told.  In  a 
previous  contribution  he  described  how  he  reached  Quito,  and  in 
that  most  disagreeable  town  found  a  thoroughly  uncomfortable  inn. 
The  portion  of  diary  now  made  public  begins  with  his  departure 
from  Quito  for  the  mountains  close  to  the  Equator.  Regarding  the 
country  into  which  he  was  at  this  time  about  to  advance,  he  was, 
as  he  laconically  says,  “  completely  in  the  dark,”  and  he  could 
obtain  no  information  about  “  routes,  stopping  places,  or  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  procuring  food.”  The  reader  of  his  narrative  will  pro¬ 
bably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  obtain  no  information 
because  there  were  no  routes,  no  inns,  and  but  very  little  food. 
Primitive  in  the  extreme  does  the  district  north  of  Quito  appear 
to  be  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  wild,  and,  indeed,  one  institution 
which  our  present  Government  regards  as  a  vile  creation  of  the 
law  seems  to  flourish  in  it.  Property  in  land  is  recognized,  and, 
indeed,  the  rights  of  owners  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  eternal 
snow.  One  gentleman,  who  behaved  apparently  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  to  Mr.  Whymper,  was  the  owner  of  a  large  part  of 
the  mountain  Cayambe,  19,200  feet  high,  and  of  the  whole  of 
Sara-urcu,  said  to  be  17,400  feet  high.  As  the  only  occupants  of 
this  mountain  are  wild  beasts  who  are  rarely  evicted,  and 
practically  enjoy  absolute  tenant-right,  the  landlord's  gains  can 
hardly  be  large,  but  the  mountain  is  his  in  fee-simple.  Whether 
Mr.  Whymper  was  wise  in  mentioning  these  rights  of  property 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  The  Swiss  and  Savoyards  are  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  have  exhausted  every  means  of  extorting  money 
from  strangers,  but  it  would  be  terrible  indeed  if  some  land- 
owners  were  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  rights  above 
the  snow-line.  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club  would  have  to 
pay  heavy  tolls  or  would  And  themselves  “  warned  off”  the  Grand 
Plateau,  the  slopes  of  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn.  Possibly,  however,  with  well-established  routes  a  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  public  might  be  proved. 

At  a  farm  belonging  to  the  mountain  owner  Mr.  Whymper  put 
up  on  the  second  day  after  leaving  Quito.  Before  reaching  this 
place  he  had  to  pass  the  great  quebrada  or  ravine  of  Guallabamba, 
of  which  he  gives  a  drawing.  Careful  comparison  of  altitudes 
showed  that  it  was  3,000  feet  deep,  but  it  is  in  very  elevated 
country  and  the  bottom  is  considerably  higher  than  the  top  of 
Ihe  Rigi.  From  the  farm  which  has  been  mentioned  Mr. 
"Whymper  went  to  a  neighbouring  village  and  there  made  a 
strange  discovery.  He  found  that  a  sport  which  was  formerly 
very  popular  in  England,  but  is  now  decried  and  strictly 
forbidden,  is  loved  beyond  aught  else  in  Northern  Ecuador.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  village  were  engaged,  he  says,  in  the  sport  of 
cock-fightingc  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  attend  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  principal  personage  of  the  village  promised  aid, 
but  “  do  what  we  would,”  says  Mr.  Whymper,  “  the  conversation 


invariably  bore  round  to  cock-fighting.  Every  person,”  he  adds, 
“  of  the  least  pretension  to  respectability  keeps  a  score  or  more  of 
cocks.”  The  possession  of  these  birds  does,  in  fact,  as  much  for  a 
man  in  Ecuador  as,  according  to  the  venerable  saying,  the 
possession  of  a  horse  and  gig  does  for  a  man  in  England.  Between 
people  who  cared  only  for  cock-fighting  and  a  gentleman  whose 
one  object  was  the  ascent  of  high  mountains  there  could  hardly 
be  much  sympathy,  and  Mr.  Whymper  returned  to  the  farm, 
where  he  received  an  encouraging  message  from  the  owner  of 
Oayambe,  and  next  day  he  met  the  owner,  who  took  him  to 
a  higher  and  smaller  farm,  where  he  was  accommodated  with 
a  heap  of  potatoes  for  a  bed.  Next  morning  he  started  with 
Sehor  Espinosa,  the  friendly  proprietor,  and  the  guides ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  was  too  much  individual  liberty  of  action 
amongst  the  company.  Jean  Antoine  Carrel,  stretching  ahead 
of  everybody,  was  lost  to  sight.  Mr.  Whymper  started  after 
him,  and  got  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  the  result 
being  that  he  found  himself  at  sundown  in  a  pathless  valley, 
and,  lying  down  in  a  thicket  which  had  been  used  as  a 
lair  by  wild  cattle,  passed  an  agreeable  night  in  the  rain. 
Shortly  after  this,  however,  good  fortune  came.  Mr.  Whymper 
planted  his  camp  high  up  on  the  doomed  mountain,  and  on 
April  4th  he  marched  triumphantly  to  the  top,  where  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  peering  into  the  thick  mist  which  seems  usually  to 
envelope  a  high  summit  in  the  Andes.  Nature  gave  him  a  kindly 
hint,  in  the  shape  of  a  strong  wind,  not  to  dawdle  at  aplacewhere- 
fascinations  were  so  great,  and  he  leisurely  descended,  charmed1,, 
doubtless,  with  a  most  enjoyable  day,  and  determined  forthwith 
to  attempt  another  mountain  on  which  equal  pleasures  might  be 
hoped  for.  Immediately  after  his  ascent  of  Cayambe  he  sent  off 
J.  A.  Carrel  to  explore  a  route  to  the  mysterious  Sara-urcu. 

This  mountain  is  situated  nearly  on  the  Equator;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Whymper,  scarcely  anything  is  known  about  it  in 
England.  We  doubt  not  that  he  is  right;  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  this  painful  ignorance  is  by  no  means  confined  to* 
England,  as  the  Ecuadorians  themselves  seem  to  be  but  very  little 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  Sara-urcu.  With  the  knowledge 
of  it  which,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  Mr.  Whymper  obtained,  an  in¬ 
quiring  public  will,  most  likely,  have  to  rest  content,  as  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  explorer  of  the  future  will  care  to  visit  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  detestable  mountain  in  the  world.  Sara-urcu. 
is  surrounded  by  a  great  dismal  swamp,  on  which  incessant  rain 
appears  to  fall.  The  atmosphere  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  slightly 
malarious ;  aud  the  probable  results  of  a  visit  to  this  pleasant, 
marsh  are  best  shown  by  a  fact  which  Mr.  Whymper  casually 
mentions.  Some  of  his  party,  going  in  advance  of  the  rest  to* 
deposit  provisions,  found  a  skull,  which  they  brought  back  to 
camp.  “  I  know  that  skull,”  said  an  observant  Indian  who  was- 
with  the  explorers,  “  it  belonged  to  a  man  who  went  out  here 
searching  for  quinine  bark ;  there  were  twenty  of  them  alto¬ 
gether,  and  four  came  back.  This  one  went  to  sleep,  and  did 
not  wake  again.”  On  the  first  march  towards  the  mountain*, 
however,  things  did  not  seem  so  unpromising.  Carrel  told  Mr. 
Whymper  that  he  had  found  “a  regular  palace,  planted  all. 
round  with  trees,”  and  the  traveller  pressed  on,  doubtless  full 
of  hope,  but  only  to  find  that  the  palace  was  a  deserted. 
Indian  hut  in  the  midst  of  a  primeval  forest.  Beyond  the- 
primeval  forest  was  an  equally  primeval  bog.  Exploring  parties- 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Whymper,  who  was  for  three  days  struck  down, 
by  fever,  described  the  country  they  had  ventured  into  as  a. 
horrible  swamp.  Rain  was  falling ;  there  were,  they  said,  no  paths, 
and  no  chance  of  finding  anything  to  eat,  though  there  was  some- 
chance  of  being  eaten,  as  tracks  of  wild  beasts  were  numerous. 
Not  in  the  least  daunted  by  these  accounts,  Mr.  Whymper,  as  soon 
as  he  was  well  enough,  marched  straight  into  the  swamp.  At  the 
point  where  he  had  to  camp,  the  nature  of  the  mud,  he  says, 
was  such  that  if  a  man  stood  still  he  sank  into  it  up  to  his. 
knees.  Ilia  followers  constructed  a  bed  for  him  by  “  cutting  down, 
the  reeds,  and  crossing  aud  recrossing  them,  piling  them  up- 
until  they  no  longer  sank  into  the  foul  slime.”  On  the  next  day 
the  explorers  made  their  way  with  great  difficulty  through 
dense  masses  of  huge  reed,  but  succeeded  at  last  in  reaching  a 
refuge  at  some  mica  slate  rocks.  As  a  general  rule,  mica  slate  ia 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  sleep  upon,  but  doubtless  it  seemed  absolute 
luxury  to  the  travellers  alter  their  night  in  the  slime.  Beyond 
this  refuge  they  had  again  to  make  their  way  through  the  reeds, 
but  struggling  on  resolutely  they  left  them  behind,  and  established 
a  camp  at  a  considerable  height  on  the  slopes  of  Sara-urcu  ;  and. 
after  two  days  Mr.  Whymper  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  mountain  he  had  come  to  ascend.  On  April  16th. 
the  rain  lifted  towards  five  in  the  evening,  and  the  peak  was 
visible.  Its  beariugs  were  promptly  taken  with  a  theodolite,  a  sketch, 
was  made  of  it,  and  forthwith,  as  Mr.  Whj'inper  justly  remarks, 
its  doom  was  sealed.  On  the  17th  he  started  with  his  guides,  and 
marched  straight  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Then,  like  the 
King  of  France,  he  marched  down  again,  having  seen  nothing  on 
the  way  up,  and  nothing,  apparently,  on  the  way  down  again  ;. 
but  the  mountain  of  the  Equator  was  vanquished,  aud  the  traveller 
and  his  followers  returned  without  mishap  to  Cayambe,  where  the 
inhabitants  rejoiced  greatly  at  seeing  them  again,  having  thought, 
certainly  not  without  reason,  that  they  would  never  return  from 
the  dismal  swamp.  With  his  arrival  at  Oayambe  Mr.  Whymper’s 
narrative  for  the  present  ends. 

The  feeling  which  it  will  produce  with  most  readers  will,  we 
believe,  be  one  of  instinctive  admiration,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  that  the  instinct  is  a  healthy  one.  It  is  of  course  easy  to- 
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say  that  no  object  was  served  by  ascending  the  Andes  ;  that  Mr. 
Whymper  incurred  great  risk  without  any  adequate  reason  ;  that 
mountaineering  is  an  irrational  and  senseless  pursuit.  From  one 
point  of  view,  no  doubt,  it  is ;  so  is  it  a  senseless  and  irrational 
thing  to  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  or  to  accomplish  the 
North-West  passage,  hut,  nevertheless,  the  many  heroic  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Arctic  regions  have  kindled  again 
and  again  an  enthusiasm  which  no  cold  reasoning  could  abate. 
Mr.  Whymper’s  explorations  in  the  Andes  were  due  to  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  to  the  love  of  overcoming  difficulty,  of  encountering 
danger,  which  were  formerly  amongst  the  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  of  Englishmen.  Of  late  we  have  greatly  declined  in  this 
respect.  Englishmen  fail  in  the  Polar  seas  and  talk  a  great 
deal,  while  men  of  other  countries  achieve  much  and  say  little ; 
and  not  in  Arctic  travel  alone  are  foreigners  outstripping  us. 
The  exploits  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Whymper  are  therefore 
likely  to  he  doubly  grateful  to  his  countrymen.  They  recall 
the  triumphs  of  other  days,  and  they  show  that  the  old  spirit  is 
not  yet  quite  dead.  Some  kinds  of  mountaineering  are  no  doubt 
very  silly,  and  occasionally  a  reckless  disregard  of  great  aud 
obvious  danger  may  lead  to  a  terrible  accident,  such  as  has  just 
happened  on  Monte  Rosa  ;  but,  however  much  people  may  argue 
against  mountain  climbing  as  senseless,  warm  admiration  will  be 
felt  for  such  a  daring  and  indomitable  traveller  as  Mr.  Whymper; 
and  in  justification  of  this  feeling  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  eloquent  words  of  Thdophile  Gautier,  given  by  Mr.  Freshfield 
in  the  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal  which  contains  Mr. 
Whymper's  narrative.  Said  the  famous  Frenchman,  discoursing 
on  Alpine  ascents,  an  entirely  novel  subject  in  his  hands : — 
“  Quoique  la  raison  y  puisse  objecter,  cette  lutte  de  I’horume  avec 
la  montagne  est  podtique  et  noble.  La  foule  qui  a  l’instinct  des 
grandes  choses  environne  ces  audacieux  de  respect  et  a  la  descents 
toujours  leur  fait  une  ovation.  Ils  sont  la  volontd  protestant  contre 
l’obstacle  aveugle,  et  ils  plantent  sur  l’inaccessible  le  drapeau  de 
l'intelligence  humaine.” 


A  FORGOTTEN  SATIRIST. 

THERE  is  no  more  characteristic  feature  in  the  present  time 
than  the  studious  politeness  of  its  polite  literature.  Rudeness 
in  print  draws  down  actions  for  libel,  and  puts  its  author  out  of 
court  with  British  jurymen  and  British  critics.  Written  dis¬ 
courtesy  has  either  to  go  unpublished,  or  to  be  content  with  such 
desultory  and  imperfect  circulation  as  can  be  compassed  by  the  use 
of  post-cards.  Under  such  conditions  as  these,  to  read  the 
“Works”  of  Dr.  John  Wolcot,  otherwise  Peter  Pindar,  Esq., 
is  to  have  a  novel  and  refreshing  experience.  They  represent  what 
may  be  called  the  Beef-and-Carrots  or  Pewter-and-Stingo  style  in 
letters,  and  exhibit  the  lusty  vulgarity  of  a  certain  period  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  political  and  social,  with  a  fulness  of  flavour  and  a 
burliness  of  aspect  that  are  really  incomparable.  They  suggest 
the  dandies  who  were  presently  to  fill  with  disdainful  abhorrence 
the  elegant  soul  of  Pelham.  According  to  that  distinguished  crea¬ 
ture,  these  gilded  youths  were  wont  to  “  eat  cheese  by  the  hundred¬ 
weight,”  and  drink  porter  by  the  firkin.  They  affected  a  taste  for 
strong  waters  in  their  lowest  and  fieriest  forms,  and  were  often 
quite  proficient  in  the  picturesque  and  horrible  variety  of  English 
known  as  “  St.  Giles’s  Greek.”  They  practised  the  noble  art  of 
self-defence,  and  lived  much  with  its  professors.  They  fought 
cocks,  drew  badgers,  played  hazard,  and  generally  “  sported  their 
blunt”  with  great  freedom  and  readiness.  They  called  themselves 
Corinthians,  and  walked  about  in  top-boots ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  jest  that  was  not  of  un¬ 
common  breadth  unless  it  were  forced  upon  their  sense  of  humour 
by  means  of  italics.  The  age  that  fathered  such  buxom  and  full-blooded 
young  heroes  as  these  ruffiers  at  the  Fives  Court  and  the  West¬ 
minster  Pit  was  a  brutal  and  an  unlettered  age  ;  and  Wolcot  was 
admirably  qualified  to  make  it  sport  and  be  its  critic-in-ordinary. 
He  was  born  to  write  libels  and  break  scurril  jests  ;  and,  having 
sown  his  poetical  and  romantic  wild  oats,  and  produced  a  tragedy 
called  The  Fall  of  Portugal,  and  a  thiu  volume  of  amorous 
elegiacs,  both  of  which  are  full  of  unconscious  humour,  he  settled 
down  religiously,  if  with  occasional  lapses  into  pure  poetry,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  destiny.  He  was  a  journalist  in  satire,  a 
Rowlandson  turned  rhyming  pamphleteer ;  and  he  wrote  from 
day  to  day  on  whatever  happened  to  be  uppermost.  It  was  all 
one  to  him  if  his  subject  were  Tom  Warton  or  Tom  Paine,  the 
execution  of  Louis  Seize  or  a  niaiserie  of  Farmer  George's,  Judge 
Buffer's  wig,  or  Perdita  Robinson's  fan.  He  made  capital 
out  of  any  and  every  thing ;  and,  though  he  was  in  some  degree 
contemporary  with  Scott  and  Byron,  he  was  one  of  the  best-read 
writers  of  his  time. 

lie  may  be  read  without  much  difficulty  even  now,  above  all, 
if  he  be  read,  not  in  extracts,  but  as  a  whole ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  account  for  his  popularity.  He  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
questionable  parts.  His  miud  was  vivacious  and  acute  as  well 
as  irreverent  and  coarse.  He  was  undoubtedly  scurrilous ;  but 
he  had  a  turn  for  genuine  satire,  and  was  rich  in  what  the  author 
of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  was  good  enough  to  call  “  a  species 
of  humour.”  His  wit  was  abundant,  easy,  and  active,  if  it  was 
often  brutal  and  often  trivial  and  cheap.  He  made  as  light  of 
good  grammar  in  his  writings  as  of  good  manners  and  good  taste  ; 
but  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  form  of  a  certain  sort,  and  was  the 
first  English  satirist  who  had  initiative  enough  to  discard  the 


heroic  couplet  and  the  Hudibrastic  metre  alike,  and  cast  about  for 
a  manner  of  his  own.  He  was  always  apt  and  voluble  in  his  way, 
too ;  he  was  often  forcible  and  daring ;  and  he  was  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  well-informed  to  give  an  opinion  on  all  manner  of 
subjects.  He  knew  enough  of  painting  to  prefer  the  beauties  of 
Turner  and  Reynolds  to  the  pompous  feebleness  of  West  and 
Loutherbourg ;  enough  of  music  to  resent  the  popularity  of 
Handel  to  the  exclusion  of  Bach  and  Gluck ;  enough  of  literature 
to  despise  the  childish  pedantry  of  Gough  and  John  Nichols,  the 
solemn  dulness  of  Hannah  More  and  Laureate  Pye,  the  “  classic 
tastelessness  ”  of  “  glistering  Ilayley.”  It  is  no  more  wonderful 
that  in  his  way  he  should  have  been  an  influence  and  a  power 
than  it  is  doubtful  that,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  latter-day  Wolcot 
would,  in  proportion,  achieve  almost  as  much  success  as  the 
great  original.  It  is  not  easy,  under  the  changed  conditions 
that  are  ours,  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  nature  and  quality  of 
that  success ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  to  the  public  of  a 
hundred  years  since  Wolcot  was  not  only  admired  for  his 
satirical  power,  but  also  regarded  with  great  respect  as  a  master 
of  pure  literature.  lie  was,  as  Ilazlitt  wrote  of  him,  “  the 
bard  iu  whom  the  nation  and  the  king  delighted.”  Not 
only  did  his  squibs  run  through  edition  after  edition  while 
their  interest  was  green  and  new ;  there  was  also  a  steady 
and  a  wide  demand  for  his  “  Complete  Works  ” — which  in¬ 
cluded,  not  satires  only,  but  a  vast  number  of  “odes,”  “elegies,” 
songs,  epigrams,  ballads,  and  pastorals  to  boot — and  of  editions 
of  them  there  are  many.  Children  were  reared  “  on  Peter 
Pindar  and  the  Bible,”  as  in  Scotland  on  the  “  Bible  and  Burns.” 
The  publisher  of  certain  volumes  of  selections  from  the  English 
poets,  in  which  Wolcot  was  interested,  after  opining  that  the 
Doctor’s  “  sportive  use  ”  of  Pindar's  name  had  probably  “  conferred  a 
celebrity  ”  upon  it  “  far  higher  and  more  extensive  than  was  given 
to  it  by  the  antient  bard  of  Thebes,”  remarks  that  his  “  own  works 
display  in  almost  every  species  of  pure  poetry  examples  of  singular 
excellence,”  and  that  he  “  has  left  hardly  one  poetical  phrase  in 
the  whole  compass  of  English  speech  and  composition  that  he 
has  not  transferred  to  his  works”;  and  to  the  majority  of  his 
readers  the  claim  could  hardly  have  seemed  extravagant.  It 
must  be  owned  that  nowadays  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  seriously  of 
his  serious  verse,  which  is  limp  and  duff  and  frigid  even  to  ab¬ 
surdity.  Oftentimes  he  is  most  amusing  where  he  would  be  most 
impressive.  It  is  odd,  for  instance,  to  hear  the  redoubtable 
railer  indulging  in  statements  like  these  : — 

To  hear  mute  Silence  hushed  the  darkening  vale, 

The  shaded  warbler  dropped  her  plaintive  tune. 

Intent,  the  pale-eyed  ghost  forgot  to  wail, 

And  stare  despondence  on  the  wandering  moon ; 

or  exclaiming  that  “  The  band  of  white-robed  virgins  let  him 
join  ”  ;  or  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  mistress  that  her  “deluding 
art  ” — the  “  lovely  virgin  ”  that  she  is — has  “  lodged  a  thousand 
scorpions  in  his  heart.”  These  extracts,  it  is  true,  are  from  the 
Persian  Love  Elegies,  which  were  printed  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
in  1773,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  Peter's  early  manner;  but,  for 
all  that,  they  are  sufficiently  representative.  Too  often  does  the 
Doctor's  muse  descant  in  strains  that  remind  us  of  those  in  which 
the  accomplished  Lady  Lyndon  addressed  her  artless  Barry:  — 

When  Sol  bedecks  the  mead  with  light 

And  pallid  Cynthia  sheds  her  ray, 

and  so  forth.  It  is  a  different  matter  with  his  rhymes  when  their 
intention  is  avowedly  comic.  No  doubt  his  laugh  is  often  a  horse¬ 
laugh  and  his  fun  mere  intellectual  horseplay ;  but  they  were 
good  round  knocks  that  he  gave,  and  when  he  was  happy  in  his 
subject — when  he  was  talking  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  upon  lobsters 
or  of  George  III.  upon  apple-dumplings — he  amused  his  audience 
tremendously.  He  wrote  loosely  and  carelessly,  and  his  raillery 
is  not  less  incorrect  in  form  than  it  is  abundant  in  quantity,  so 
that  to  “  our  Neo-Alexandrian  taste,”  as  it  has  been  called,  he  is 
seldom  interesting  or  admirable.  Now  and  then  he  hits  on  an 
excellent  line.  His  “  ‘  No  !  ’  cried  the  staring  monarch  with  a 
grin,”  is  a  little  Gillray  in  words.  But,  as  a  rule,  Wolcot  is  only 
humorous  in  the  mass ;  as  in  the  six  books  of  The  Luusiad,  in  the 
story  of  the  pilgrim  who  “  took  the  liberty  to  boil  his  peas  ” ; 
iu  the  sketch  of  the  king  at  Whitbread’s  Brewery,  which  must  be 
read,  not  for  single  verses  and  short  passages,  but  as  satiric  wholes — 
just  as  one  watches  a  “  rally  ”  in  a  pantomime,  which,  taken  by 
instalments,  a  slap  or  a  tumble  at  a  time,  seems  witless  enough, 
but  which  has  only  to  be  properly  seen  to  be  very  funny  indeed. 
To  Wolcot’s  public  no  revelation  had  been  vouchsafed  of  the 
mystery  of  sweetness  and  light ;  it  knew  not  of  verbal  niceties 
nor  exquisite  workmanship,  nor  the  delicacies  and  refinements  of 
hostility  ;  it  was  a  heavy-feeding,  hard-drinking,  and  hard-hitting 
public,  ignorant  alike  of  culture  and  of  what  Mr.  Meredith  caffs 
the  Fine  Shades.  And  it  enjoyed  its  Pindar  mightily;  it  re¬ 
garded  him  as  its  sworn  champion,  and  cheered  his  swashing  blow 
to  the  echo. 

Of  course  the  medal  had  its  reverse.  Wolcot  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  tolerably  easy  virtue.  Among  his  opponents  he 
bore  a  very  scandalous  reputation  ;  and  he  was  not  less  bitterly 
hated  and  furiously  abused  on  the  one  hand  than  he  was  widely 
read  aud  heartily  applauded  on  the  other.  Richard  Polwhele 
(addressing  him,  first  of  all,  as  “Offspring  of  Momus”!)  affirmed 
that  “jaundiced  Spleen”  had  borne  him  “  Under  the  Manchineel’s 
empoisoned  bloom.”  He  was  variously  saluted  in  plain  prose  as 
an  “arrogant  upstart,”  a  “  foul-mouthed  rhymester,”  and  a  “  fiend 
in  human  shape.”  To  the  gay  young  men  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  he 
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was  indifferently  a  “  monster,”  a  “  wholesale  dealer  in  doggerel,” 
the  “  rude  assailant  of  his  country,”  the  “  profligate  reviler  of  his 
sovereign,”  the  “impious  blasphemer  of  his  God.”  Gifford — “  the 
asp,  Gifford,”  as  Mr.  Swinburne  dubs  him ;  it  is  odd  that  the 
term  seems  to  come  from  a  passage  of  Macaulay  in  which  Wolcot 
is  nearly  as  hardly  used — his  temper  stung  to  more  than  ordinary 
virulence,  called  Tisiphone  his  “  sister-fiend,”  and  railed  at  him 
as  “  fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound  Infamy,”  a  “  beastly  profaner,” 
a  “  brutal  sot,”  a  “  wrinkled  profligate,”  a  “reptile,”  a  “prodigy 
of  drunkenness  and  lust,”  and  so  forth.  “  Come,  then,”  wrote 
this  master  of  violent  English, 

Come,  then,  all  tilth  and  venom  as  thou  art, 

Rage  in  thine  eye  and  rancour  in  thine  heart, 

Come  with  thy  boasted  arms,  spite,  malice,  lies, 

Smut,  scandal,  execrations,  blasphemies  ; 

and  he  went  on  to  assure  his  readers  that  Wolcot  must  have  been  a 
ruffian  from  his  infancy  downwards,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  “  mangled  insects  ”  used  to  “  strew  his  cradle  o'er,” 
while  “  limbs  of  birds  distained  his  bib  with  gore  ” ;  with  many 
more  felicities  of  sentiment  and  imagination  of  a  kindred  order. 
In  justice  to  the  object  of  these  amenities,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  has  over  his  opposites  the  advantage  of  being  humanely 
inclined  and  of  showing  a  great  deal  of  good  humour.  There 
is  something  about  him  that  is  very  genial  and  very  English. 
He  comes  forth  and  vociferates  with  the  frank  and  jovial  im¬ 
pudence  of  a  brilliant  bargee  or  an  eloquent  hackney  coachman ; 
he  takes  his  drubbings  in  good  part,  and  is  equally  ready  to 
fight  the  quarrel  over  again  and  to  shake  hands  on  it  and  open 
upon  some  one  else.  His  weapon  is  merely  the  national  “bunch 
of  fives,”  and  he  uses  it  with  all  the  heartiness  and  good 
temper,  and  somewhat  in  the  spirit,  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
ropes  and  stakes.  He  is,  indeed,  the  Tom  Cribb  of  English 
satire ;  just  as  Dryden  is  its  Marlborough. 


THE  GREAT  DISCOVERY  IN  EGYPT. 

IT  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  announced  a  fortnight  ago,  of  thirty  royal  mummies  in 
the  “  Gate  of  the  Kings,”  near  Thebes.  Some  details  have  since 
been  published  in  the  daily  papers,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  judge 
what  revelations  in  Egyptian  history  are  about  to  be  made.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  apathy  which  is  shown  to  all  things  Egyptian  by 
English  scholars,  and  the  rarity  among  us  of  people  able  to  read 
hieroglyphics,  will  throw  upon  other  countries  the  duty  and 
honour  of  making  known  to  the  world  the  historical  facts  which 
these  newly  found  remains  may  be  expected  to  give  us.  Our  over¬ 
worked  officials  at  the  British  Museum  are  taken  up  with  “  Assyri- 
ology”  rather  than  “Egyptology,”  these  departments  of  know¬ 
ledge  being  united,  to  the  great  detriment  of  both,  in  the  only 
national  institution  in  which  such  subjects  are  studied.  Our 
Universities  are  content  to  leave  such  uninteresting  and  unim¬ 
portant  branches  of  learning  to  self-taught  men,  whose  time  should 
be  devoted  to  arrangement  rather  than  reading.  The  Egyptian 
collections  in  the  British  Museum  are  but  half  catalogued,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  intelligible  arrangement.  The  recent 
move  to  the  old  geological  galleries  has  not  led  to  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  a  condition  of  things  to  which  we  have  already  more  than 
once  called  attention.  But  no  improvement  can  be  expected  until 
the  double  labour  indicated  above  is  removed  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  officials.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  of  Dr.  Birch  and  his 
very  few  assistants  that  they  should  at  once  perform  the  work  of 
a  University  and  of  a  Museum,  and  that,  too,  in  subjects  so  widely 
apart  and  in  themselves  so  recondite.  To  expect  the  same  man  to 
be  equally  well  acquainted  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Egyptian 
art,  early  metal-work,  and  the  detection  of  forged  carvings,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Coptic,  Hittite,  Accadian, 
and  Hebrew  languages  and  their  cognates  is  manifestly  absurd. 
We  expect  the  guardians  of  our  public  collections  to  do  not  only 
the  practical  and  partially  mechanical  work  of  their  departments, 
but  also  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  professors  in  a  kind  of  unchartered 
university.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  to  many  of  the  learned 
teachers  of  our  great  academical  bodies  who  have  done  work  so 
generally  interesting  and  important  as  that  performed  by  the 
comparatively  unlearned  officials  of  our  museums.  A  single  name 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  We  purposely  avoid  mention  of 
living  scholars  in  this  direction  ;  but  the  example  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Smith  is  only  one  among  many  which  could  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  to  the  Universities  that  we  must  look  for 
original  research  and  useful  as  opposed  to  merely  ornamental  learn¬ 
ing.  There  are,  however,  certain  indications  that  one  of  the 
Universities,  at  least,  in  the  person  of  an  eminent  Professor,  is 
about  to  show  some  interest  in  Egypt,  though  few  of  us  will,  in 
all  probability,  live  to  see  Chairs  founded  in  England,  as  in  all 
Continental  countries,  for  the  study  of  the  arts  and  learning  of  the 
cradle  of  civilization. 

Humours  have  been  current  for  some  years  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  vast  storehouse  of  antiquities  amongst  the  rocks  and  caves  of 
the  Theban  Mountains.  Every  one  who  has  ascended  the  Nile  as 
far  as  Luxor  will  remember  the  long  narrow  defile  at  the  end  of 
which  the  tombs  of  the  kings  are  situated.  Most  people  who  have 
threaded  the  Bab  el  Malook  will  remember  how  short  the  distance 
seemed  between  its  innermost  recess  and  the  Deir  el  Bahari  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and  facing  towards  the  open  plain. 
We  climb  over  the  summit  of  a  narrow  ridge,  and  have  on  our  left 


the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  with  its  yawning  tombs,  and 
on  our  right,  almost  under  our  feet,  the  rock-cut  temple  of  Queen 
Hatasoo.  It  has  long  been  suspected  that  within  this  ridge  there 
was  probably  some  great  excavation — nay,  among  the  travellers’ 
tales  of  the  last  few  years  were  to  be  heard  stories  of  an  untold 
treasure  which  might  be  revealed  to  any  one  who  was  armed  first 
with  a  firman  permitting  him  to  search  and  with  a  very  heavy 
sum  for  backsheesh  in  addition.  It  may  be  asked  why,  if  this 
cavern  was  known  to  exist,  the  natives  did  not  penetrate  to  it  and 
bring  forth  something  more  valuable  than  the  few  strings  of  beads 
and  such-iike  objects  which  have  been  offered  to  travellers  for 
sale ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  both  that  the  Arab  is  extremely 
superstitious,  and  also  that,  even  if  he  dared  to  penetrate  into  a 
cavern  so  full  of  afreets  as  this  must  have  been,  his  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  for  removing  great  weights  from  a  gallery  two  hundred  feet 
long,  and  a  secret  passage  leading  to  a  pit  thirty-five  feet  deep,  would 
be  utterly  insufficient.  Nevertheless,  some  one  bolder  than  the  rest 
seems  last  June  to  have  made  the  venture.  By  this  time  the 
hordes  of  tourists  had  ceased  to  infest  the  Nile  valley.  The  dis¬ 
covery  was  made  too  late  for  much  profit  to  be  got  out  of  it ;  and 
Daood  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  the  district,  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  objects  with  which 
the  antika  market  was  suddenly  flooded.  On  inquiry  the  pit 
was  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and,  with  commendable  promptitude,  he 
telegraphed  for  Herr  Emil  Brugsch,  the  assistant  curator  of  the 
Boulak  Museum.  Every  Egyptologist  must  envy  Herr  Brugsch 
for  the  good  fortune  which  awaited  him  when  he  arrived  in  the 
Bab  el  Malook.  The  thirty  mummies  which  he  found  were,  as  he 
could  read  at  a  glance,  although  he  must  have  felt  it  difficult  to 
believe  his  eyes,  those  of  all  the  most  illustrious  monarchs  of  the 
most  glorious  epoch  of  Egyptian  history.  There  lay,  side  by 
side,  Queen  Hatasoo,  King  Thothmes  III.,  and  King  Raineses  II., 
the  great  Sesostris  himself.  Of  kings  of  minor  note  were  nearly 
all  those  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  together  with  the  father  and 
grandfather  of  Rameses,  and  his  daughter,  whose  name, 
Mautnejem,  is  new  to  us.  But  here  the  reports  may  be  in  error, 
and  the  name  be  an  unusual  form  of  Maut-notem,  the  grand¬ 
mother  of  Pinotem.  The  earliest  mummy  found  is  that  of 
Raskenen,  a  king  of  that  obscure  dynasty  which  preceded  the 
Eighteenth,  and  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  the  Thirteenth 
and  sometimes  as  the  Seventeenth.  The  latest  body  is  that  of 
Pinotem,  the  third  king  of  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty,  who  reigned 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  millennium  n.c.  In  addition  to  the  royal 
mummies,  a  multitude  of  objects  bearing  cartouches  will  throw 
great  light  upon  the  succession  of  these  kings ;  and  the  tent  of 
Pinotem,  of  leather,  embroidered  and  coloured,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  cannot  fail  to  clear  up  some  historical  difficulties 
as  to  the  priest-kings  of  Thebes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
mummy  reported  to  be  that  of  Thothmes  III.  is  in  reality  that  of 
the  son  of  Pinotem,  whose  name,  Ramen  Keper,  is  the  throne 
name  or  title  of  the  great  Eighteenth  Dynasty  monarch  ;  but  until 
all  the  inscriptions  are  read  this  must  remain  matter  of  doubt. 

The  significance  of  this  remarkable  discovery  will  be  of  a  double 
character.  We  shall  perhaps  have  our  knowledge  of  a  brilliant 
period  greatly  increased  by  the  direct  evidence  of  inscriptions  and 
papyrus  rolls.  Moreover,  there  may  be  found  some  record  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  concealment  in  one  place  of  so  many 
of  the  illustrious  dead  whose  tombs  had  already  been  prepared  for 
them  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings.  The  coffin,  for  example,  of  King 
Seti  I.  is,  as  everybody  knows,  in  the  Sloane  Museum,  his  tomb 
having  been  opened  and  explored  by  Belzoni.  But  his  mummy  is 
among  those  which  Herr  Brugsch  has  taken  to  Boulak.  Of  nearly 
all  the  other  kings  the  sepulchres  are  also  well  known.  How 
come  they,  then,  to  have  been  placed  in  this  cavern  ?  It  is  evident 
that  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Pinotem, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  great  and  terrible  disaster 
was  impending  when  the  priests  of  each  deceased  king — for  every 
king  was  reckoned  as  a  god — hurriedly  took  the  precious  bodies 
from  their  graves,  where  they  lay  to-<  much  exposed,  and  placed 
them  in  the  secret  cavern  where  they  m  '"\now  been  found.  If  we 
consult  Dr.  Brugsch  and  Canon  Rawlinson  trs  to  the  history  of  the 
time  of  Pinotem,  we  find  a  serious  discrepancy  between  the  two 
latest  authorities.  Dr.  Brugsch’s  view  seems  to  accord  best 
with  the  circumstances  revealed  by  his  brother’s  discovery.  He 
describes  a  great  Assyrian  attack  upon  Egypt  which  Canon 
Rawlinson  cannot  accept.  Such  an  attack,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  we  find  Pinotem’s  successor  on  the  throne  soon  after  its  sup¬ 
posed  occurrence,  might  account  for  the  concealment  of  these,  the 
most  precious  of  the  royal  remains  of  old  Egypt.  Reverting  to 
the  name  of  Raskenen,  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  discovery  of  his 
body  will  throw  some  light  upon  that  most  interesting,  but  most 
obscure,  period  when  the  petty  kings  of  the  South  commenced 
their  struggles  with  the  shepherd  kings  of  the  North,  and  when  the 
first  of  a  line  of  P.haraohs  who  knew  not  Joseph  arose  to  drive 
out  the  foreigners.  Perhaps  we  may  even  recover  the  full  text  of 
that  precious  fragment  of  papyrus  which  describes  the  beginning 
of  the  war  between  Raskenen  of  Thebes  and  Apophis  the  Hyksos 
king.  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  sanguine  as  to  the  contents 
of  the  newly  discovered  rolls,  as  it  is  probable  that  they  are  all 
funereal,  as  no  others  were  ordinarily  buried  with  mummies.  Still, 
a  storehouse  which  contained  a  tent  may  well  have  contained  some 
portions  of  a  library — apart  from  mere  “  Books  of  the  Dead.”  The 
reign  of  Queen  Hatasoo  will  receive  fresh  attention,  and  the 
recovery  of  her  body — if  indeed  it  is  her  body,  and  not  that 
of  one  of  the  numerous  princesses  of  her  line  who  bore  the  same 
name — may  enable  us  to  form  some  conclusion  as  to  the  events 
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which  placed  her  brother  Thothmes  III.  upon  the  throne.  In 
short,  there  is  hardly  any  question  respecting  the  great  middle 
period  of  Egyptian  history,  including  the  Captivity  and  the  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites,  which  may  not  receive  its  answer  through  this 
amazing  discovery.  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  think  that  we  have  in 
England  no  school  of  young  hieroglyphical  students  whom  we 
might  send  out  to  take  part  in  the  long  and  anxious  labours  of 
decipherment.  There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  the  translation 
and  publication  of  the  earlier  records.  The  number  of  words  of 
the  Pyramid  period  still  remaining  unread  is  very  great.  But 
every  discovery  like  the  present  increases  our  vocabulary;  and 
though,  so  far,  our  adoption  of  an  absurd  system  of  translitera¬ 
tion,  borrowed  from  the  French,  stands  in  the  way,  we  must  hope 
that  before  long  English  teachers  may  be  found  who  can  train  a 
competent  class  of  students  in  what  is  the  most  fascinating  ot  all 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  some  respects  the  easiest. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

SINCE  we  last  wrote  trade  continues  to  improve  slowly  but 
steadily,  so  slowly,  indeed,  that  not  a  few  persons  doubt  the 
improvement ;  but  the  evidences  establishing  it  are  clear.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  show  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  current  year  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  about  ij  per  cent,  over  those  of  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  year  the 
exports  were  greatly  swollen  by  the  extraordinary  and  temporary 
demand  for  steel  and  iron  from  the  United  States.  That  demand 
came  so  suddenly  and  was  so  large  that  it  nearly  doubled  the 
price  of  iron,  and  consequently  swelled  disproportionately  the 
value  of  the  exports  in  the  early  months  of  last  year.  The  demand 
fell  away  and  with  it  prices,  but  still  the  value  of  the  exports 
taken  altogether  this  year  exceed,  as  we  have  said,  those  of  last 
year.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  since  the  exports  of  steel  and  iron  are 
so  much  less  that  the  exports  of  other  commodities  must  be  very 
much  larger.  Another  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  prices 
generally  have  continued  to  fall  since  last  year.  The  value,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  the  exports.  If  we  were  to  take 
quantities,  we  should  see  that  the  growth  of  the  trade  is  very 
much  larger  than  the  increased  value  indicates.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  here  to  take  the  quantities.  "VVe  could  only  do  so  by 
giving  a  list  of  all  the  several  articles  exported,  and  showing 
their  quantities,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  and  be 
too  wearisome  to  our  readers.  Besides,  it  could  not  be  done 
completely,  for  the  quantities  of  many  articles  are  not  given  at 
all.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  certain  that  where  the 
quantities  are  given  the  increase  in  quantities  is  larger  than 
the  increase  in  values.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  trade 
continues  steadily  to  grow.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
profits  of  trade  are  not  so  great;  but  this  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow.  The  profits  consist  of  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  an  article  to  the  exporter,  and  the  price  he  re¬ 
ceives  for  it ;  and,  if  the  cost  is  low,  he  clearly  is  able  to  sell 
the  article  cheaply  and  yet  to  receive  as  large  a  profit  upon  his 
outlay  as  he  would  receive  were  the  cost  and  the  price  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  country  generally 
suffers  because  of  the  low  prices.  It  may  be  thought  that  when 
iron  is  sold  at  its  present  low  price  the  country  receives  less  for 
one  of  the  elements  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity  than  it  would  do 
if  prices  were  at  the  level  of  the  early  part  of  last  year  ;  but  that, 
again,  does  not  follow.  It  is  not  the  mere  money  price  which  is 
received  for  an  article  that  measures  the  advantage  to  the  country, 
but  the  amount  of  other  goods  which  can  be  obtained  by  that 
price ;  and,  if  those  other  goods  generally  are  relatively  as  cheap 
as  iron  is,  the  country  does  not  suffer  by  selling  at  the  low  price. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  country  may  be  receiving 
as  large  a  return  for  its  iron  at  present  as  it  received  in  the  infla¬ 
tion  years  1872  and  1873,  although  prices  then  were  so  much 
higher  than  they  are  now,  because  the  prices  of  all  other  com¬ 
modities  were  equally  high.  To  take  another  instance,  if  cotton 
imported  from  America  or  India,  or  wool  imported  from  Australia, 
or  silk  from  China  or  Japan,  is  relatively  as  cheap  as  the  prices 
we  receive  for  those  articles  when  manufactured,  the  profit  not 
only  to  the  manufacturer  but  to  the  country  generally  must  be 
highly  remunerative.  Low  prices,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily 
unprofitable.  They  may  or  they  may  not  be  so ;  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  so,  and  we  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  at  present  a  fair  profit  upon  the  trade  which  the  country  is 
doing.  Prices  generally  are  low ;  both  the  prices  which  we  pay 
for  foreign  goods  and  the  prices  which  we  receive  from  foreigners 
for  our  0  wn  goods,  and,  therefore,  we  believe  the  margin  for  profit 
to  be  fair. 

Further  evidence  of  the  improvement  in  trade  is  afforded  by  the 
reports  of  the  metropolitan  banks.  We  find  that  of  these,"  four 
have  declared  larger  dividends  than  at  this  time  last  year,  while  all 
the  others  maintain  the  same  dividends.  Again,  we  find  that  the 
deposits  had  increased  in  the  twelve  months  over  10  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  that  the  loans  and  discounts  increased  over  20  millions 
sterling.  It  is  quite  clear  from  all  this,  both  that  the  banks  have 
done  very  profitable  business  during  the  past  half-year,  and  that 
trade  generally  is  more  active  than  it  was  in  the  first  half  of  1880. 
That  the  banks  have  done  a  more  profitable  business  follows  from 
the  fact  that  four  of  them  have,  as  we  have  said,  distributed  larger 
dividends  than  they  did  twelve  months  ago,  although  some  of  these 


had  increased  their  capitals  in  the  meantime,  and,  therefore, 
had  to  earn  a  larger  sum  to  pay  even  the  same  dividends.  And 
that  trade  is  more  active  follows  from  the  fact  that  both  the 
deposits  and  the  loans  and  discounts  have  increased  so  largely. 
The  increase  in  the  deposits  is  evidence  of  savings.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  increase  represents  savings  ; 
for  when  a  bill  is  discounted  or  a  loan  advanced  by  a  bank,  the 
proceeds  are  entered  to  the  account  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
bill  is  discounted,  or  who  borrows  the  money,  and  takes  the 
plv  e  of  a  deposit.  But  to  a  considerable  extent  the  increase  in 
the  deposits  does  represent  actual  savings,  and,  therefore,  bears 
out  what  we  have  just  said  respecting  the  fair  profits  earned 
upon  the  business  done.  Against  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
increase  in  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  greater  activity  of 
trade  it  has  been  urged  that  the  loans  are  made  chiefly  to  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But,  even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  much 
affect  the  position.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  true  to  the 
extent  commonly  asserted,  for  we  make  no  doubt  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  loans  and  discounts  were  on  account  of  legi¬ 
timate  trade.  But,  even  if  it  were  true  to  this  extent,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  speculation  is  not  altogether  wild 
gambling.  Solvent  and  well-managed  banks  do  not  lend  money 
upon  securities  which  are  absolutely  worthless  ;  the  securities  are 
such  as  a  careful  bank  manager  believes  to  be  worth  the  money, 
and  a  speculation  in  good  securities  of  this  class  means  that  the 
securities  are  likely  to  earn  larger  dividends  than  they  have  been 
earning,  and,  consequently,  are  worth  higher  prices.  In  other 
words,  it  means  that  the  industrial  undertakings  of  the  country,  in 
the  opinion  of  prudent  people  like  careful  bank  managers,  are 
earning  more  than  they  did  some  time  ago,  and  are  likely  to 
continue  to  earn  more.  Granting,  therefore,  that  speculation  is 
wild  and  pushed  too  far,  and  that  it  is  a  dangerous  kind  of 
business  to  engage  in,  it  still  affords  evidence  that  trade  has  im¬ 
proved  and  is  improving.  Still  further  evidence  to  the  same 
effect  is  afforded  by  the  railway  reports.  Although  the  railway 
dividends  in  general  have  been  disappointing,  the  reports 
prove  that  trade  is  steadily  improving.  Take,  for  example, 
that  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company. 
This  great  railway  serves  the  most  important  manufacturing 
and  industrial  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  therefore 
affords  the  best  index  as  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  Now 
the  report  of  the  directors  tells  us  that,  owing  to  the  exceptionally 
severe  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  the  strike  among 
the  colliers  in  the  Lancashire  district,  and  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
trade  with  Ireland,  at  one  time  the  diminution  in  the  receipts,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  was  as  much 
as  94,000/. ;  yet  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  the  receipts  exceeded 
those  of  the  first  half  of  la3t  year  by  47,000/.  In  other  words,  so 
great  has  been  the  improvement  in  trade  during  the  second  three 
months  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  that,  not  only  has  the  decrease 
in  the  receipts  just  mentioned  been  made  up,  but  47,000 /.  more 
has  been  earned;  or  during  this  three  months  141,000/.  more  than 
in  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1 880  were  earned  by  this 
line.  A  more  striking  proof  could  hardly  be  afforded  of  the 
marked  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  that 
has  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  April.  And  that  this  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  second  half  of  the  six  months 
is  of  special  importance.  It  shows  that  trade  had  then  begun  to  im¬ 
prove,  and  went  on  improving  to  the  end  of  June.  That  it  has 
since  continued  to  improve  is  clearly  proved  by  the  railway  traffic 
returns.  Thus,  for  the  six  weeks  ending  August  6  we  find  the 
increase  in  the  receipts  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  on  seventeen  principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  of  which  153,000/.  was 
derived  from  goods.  The  increase  in  earnings  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  over  1879  was  very  large,  and  here  we  see  again 
very  considerable  increase  upon  1880.  The  greater  part  of  it,  too, 
being  from  the  carriage  of  goods,  it  follows,  as  we  have  said,  that 
the  improvement  in  trade  which  began  with  April  has  gone  on 
steadily  augmenting  ever  since,  and  is  assuming  larger  propor¬ 
tions  at  present.  There  is  no  better  evidence  than  the  earnings  of 
the  railways  of  the  condition  of  trade,  for  unless  there  was  a 
demand  for  goods,  they  would  not  be  moved  about  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  at  considerable  cost.  This  increase  in 
the  receipts  from  goods  traffic  is  proof,  therefore,  that  the  volume 
of  business  being  done  is  very  large  and  is  steadily  augmenting. 

One  further  piece  of  evidence  of  the  improvement  is  afforded  by 
the  returns  of  the  Bankers’  Clearing  House.  For  the  eight  weeks 
ended  last  Saturday  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  cheques  and 
bills  passed  through  the  Clearing  House  only  in  a  single  week, 
while  in  the  other  seven  weeks  the  increase  has  amounted  to 
nearly  123^  millions  sterling  and  for  the  eight  weeks  the  net 
increase  is  fully  100  millions.  Making  what  allowance  we  may 
for  the  part  played  in  this  increase  by  speculation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  volume  of  business  being  done  must  be  enormously  large 
to  account  for  such  an  immense  increase  in  the  short  space  of 
eight  weeks.  We  might  go  on  adding  other  proofs  of  our  position 
from  the  Revenue  receipts,  trade  reports  and  circulars,  and  other 
sources ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  growth  of 
trade  is  steady  and  large,  and  that  it  is  acquiring  greater  momen¬ 
tum  as  the  year  progresses.  It  is  stimulated  by  the  very  low 
prices  of  all  articles  at  present.  It  is  a  common  experience  that 
low  prices  stimulate  consumption,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
consumption  is  at  present  being  stimulated  very  greatly ;  more 
especially  it  is  being  stimulated  at  home.  The  home  consumption 
would  seem,  from  all  the  evidences  before  us,  to  be  growing  more 
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rapidly  than  even  the  foreign  demand,  although  the  foreign 
demand  also  is  increasing,  and,  what  is  worth  noting  here,  the 
foreign  demand  for  iron  and  steel  is  decidedly  increasing.  For 
the  first  time  for  a  great  many  months  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  last  July  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  July,  and  all  the  trade  reports  and  circulars  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  trade  being  done  at  present  in  manufactured  iron 
is  very  large,  and  points  to  a  rise  before  long  in  prices.  In  pig 
iron  there  is  not  the  same  evidence  of  improvement.  The  pro¬ 
duction  is  still  larger  than  the  consumption,  though  the  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  so  much  larger  but  that  a  very  little  increase  in  the 
consumption  would  absorb  it,  and  would  lead  to  a  rise  in  prices. 
But  in  all  branches  of  the  finished  iron  trade  there  is  a  very  large 
and  steadily  increasing  business  being  done.  If  the  harvest  proves 
as  good  as  is  now  expected  ;  if  the  weather  continues  favourable, 
so  that  the  corn  is  got  in  safely  and  in  good  condition  ;  and  if 
the  minor  crops  also  are  fairly  satisfactory,  we  may  expect  a  very 
great  improvement  in  trade  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
agricultural  depression  has  weighed  upon  the  country  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  has  prevented  the  revival  in  trade  which  began  in 
September  1879  from  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  was  expected.  If 
now  the  farmers  were  to  find  themselves  in  a  better  position,  the 
effect  would  be  magical.  No  doubt  the  present  harvest  is  not 
good  enough  to  compensate  farmers  for  all  their  previous  losses. 
The  summary  of  the  agricultural  returns  published  this  week 
shows  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  area  under  wheat, 
barley,  and  peas,  and  that  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  cattle, 
sheep,  and  lambs.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
present  harvest  can  recoup  the  farmers.  It  is  further  to  be 
remembered  that  in  many  parts  wheat  is  thin,  the  straw  is 
short,  and  though  the  ear  is  good,  and  may  be  saved  in  good 
condition,  yet  there  is  much  still  to  be  desired  for  the  farmers’ 
sake.  But  undoubtedly  the  harvest  is  very  much  better  than 
those  of  receut  years.  It  will  put  the  farmer  in  better  courage, 
and  will  repair  his  credit  with  the  country  banks,  the  country 
bauks  themselves  will  recover  courage,  and  altogether  the 
effect  upon  the  agricultural  classes  will  be  most  beneficial.  If  so, 
the  improvement  in  trade  may  be  expected  to  be  marked  and 
rapid  in  the  coming  autumn.  Very  dear  monejr,  indeed,  may  check 
the  improvement ;  but,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated  on  various 
occasions  lately,  we  do  not  expect  very  dear  money.  No  doubt 
money  will  be  higher  in  value  than  it  has  been  for  some  years 
back,  but  it  will  not  be  so  dear,  we  think,  as  to  interfere  with 
trade. 
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MR.  SYMONDS’S  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.* 

rnilESE  two  volumes  complete  the  work  of  Mr.  Symonds  on 
JL  the  Italian  Renaissance.  In  the  Age  of  the  Despots  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  political,  in  the  Revival  of  Learning  the  scholastic,  and 
in  the  Fine  Arts  the  artistic  life  of  the  period.  To  each  of  the 
earlier  treatises  one  volume  only  was  devoted.  The  literature  of 
the  age,  in  which  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  people  find  their 
fullest  and  most  varied  expression,  is  discussed  more  exhaustively. 
The  two  volumes  give  the  compietest  account  of  the  subject  yet 
published  in  English ;  and  they  include,  besides  what  belongs 
strictly  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  introductory  chapters  of 
great  interest,  tracing  the  earlier  growth  of  the  Italian  language 
and  literature.  Of  the  whole  series  they  form  probably  the  most 
practically  useful  part,  and  give,  in  a  condensed  and  attractive 
form,  information  which  has  been  gathered  from  the  most  multi¬ 
farious  sources,  and,  what  is  of  great  value,  the  latest  results  of 
native  Italian  criticism  and  research.  The  general  principles  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  Renaissance  is  to  be  judged  and  investigated 
are  so  clearly  fixed  that  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  au  author’s  judgment  to  say  that  he  had  offered  an  original 
view  of  the  period ;  but  whatever  a  wide  and  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  both  with  the  literature  itself  and  with  the  labours  of  other 
scholars  in  the  same  field  can  produce  is  here  offered  to  the  English 
reader.  Like  all  that  Mr.  Symonds  writes,  these  volumes  are 
remarkably  pleasant  reading  ;  and  though  there  are  in  them  some 
linguistic  singularities,  to  which  we  shall  presently  call  attention, 
the  exuberance  of  style  which  characterizes  some  of  his  earlier 
writings  has  here  been  considerably,  and  with  great  advantage, 
tempered  and  chastened.  It  may  be  added  that  the  practical  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  work  has  been  Increased  by  a  copious  index  to  these 
and  the  preceding  volumes. 

The  first  chapter  traces  the  earlier  and  less  known  influences 
which  shaped  the  beginnings  of  Italian  literature,  and,  in  particular, 
the  influence  of  French  poetry  and  legends,  and  of  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  Court  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  Sicily.  The  per¬ 
sistence  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninsula,  as  compared 
with  other  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  old  civilization,  and 
the  absence  of  feudalism  and  of  an  overpowering  aristocratic  caste, 
furnished  to  Italian  literature  a  ground  at  once  popular  and  his¬ 
toric  to  start  from  ;  and  foreign  ideas  and  examples  served  only,  at 
this  earlier  period,  to  suggest  the  first  steps  to  the  native  Italian 
genius.  In  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio — the  triumvirate  of 
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the  period  which  followed — this  genius  appears  in  its  full  origin- 
alitv,  strength,  and  independence,  borrowing  from  sources  outside 
itself  no  more  than  is  inevitable  with  all  literature,  and  stamping 
whatever  it  borrows  with  its  own  spirit  and  character.  The  life¬ 
time  of  the  three  leaders  of  Italian  literature  marks  the  first  period 
treated  by  Mr.  Symonds.  The  next  is  the  period  of  the  scholars, 
in  which  the  re-discovery  of  classical,  and  particularly  of  Latin, 
models  suspended  for  a  lime  the  cultivation  of  a  native  literature. 
But  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  foreign 
influence  which  led  the  men  of  that  period  to  ignore  or  despise  the 
capacities  of  their  own  language.  In  preferring  Latin  to  Italian 
they  were  only  conscious  of  preferring  a  past  rich  in  a  great  litera¬ 
ture,  and  associated  with  great  historical  memories,  to  a  pre¬ 
sent  which,  because  seen  without  illusion,  is  always  apt  to 
be  unfairly  disregarded.  It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  humanism  furnished  a  common  ground  on  which  men 
from  all  parts  of  Italy  could  meet,  and  embraced  numbers 
of  persons  to  whom  the  Tuscan  language  and  spirit  were, 
if  not  foreign,  still  about  as  much  so  as  the  newlv-found 
classical  literature  which  was  drawing  all  Italy  after  it.  Further, 
the  influence  of  a  new  spirit,  different  from  all  that  the  men  of 
that  age  had  hitherto  known,  opening  fresh  avenues  of  thought 
and  action,  and  tending  to  emancipate  men  from  the  thraldom  of 
a  Church  which  the  Italians  have  always  seen  at  its  worst,  so^ 
engaged  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  intelligent  classes 
that,  even  had  they  been  able  to  do  their  own  literature  justice, 
they  could  not  but  have  neglected  it  for  a  season  to  enjoy  the  new 
world  which  was  disclosed  to  them.  After  a  while,  however, 
when  classical  literature  became  familiar  to  them,  and  had  lost  the 
charm  of  surprise,  the  b  ilance  was  redressed,  and  the  language 
of  the  people  was  once  more  brought  back  to  honour.  The  second, 
or  humanistic  period,  with  its  exclusive  devotion  to  classical 
models,  thus  led  the  way  to  the  third  period,  in  which  the  Italian 
genius,  trained  and  developed  afresh  by  loug  and  intimate  study 
of  the  models  of  antiquity,  turned  asrain  to  native  sources.  The 
greatest  name  of  this  third  period,  which  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  Counter-Reformation,  is  that 
of  Ariosto. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  these  volumes  are  so  manifold  that  it 
is  impossible  within  the  limits  assigned  to  us  to  do  more  than 
touch  briefly  on  a  very  few  of  them.  They  appear  to  us  to  be 
treated,  for  the  most  part,  with  excellent  judgment.  In  particular 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  admirable  chapter  on  the  Orlando 
Furioso  and  the  no  less  interesting  chapter  on  Pietro  Aretino.  With 
nearly  all  that  is  said  on  the  subject  of  Ariosto’s  great  poem  we  can 
fully  concur,  or,  at  all  events,  with  nearly  all  that  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  Ariosto  himself.  We  should  be  inclined,  however,  to 
mark  more  strongly  the  contrast  between  the  genius  of  Ariosto 
and  the  effect  which  the  Orlando  produces  on  the  reader.  From 
gifts  like  those  of  Ariosto,  from  his  wonderful  breadth  and  power, 
from  his  admirable  sense  of  style,  from  his  perfect  mastery  of  the 
material  he  handles,  something  more  might  be  demanded  than 
what  he  actually  gives  us.  This  sense  of  inadequacy  between  the 
poem  and  the  poet  strikes  us  when  We  read  the  Orlando  Furioso 
consecutively  and  as  a  whole.  When  we  dip  into  it,  when  we 
read  it  occasionally,  canto  by  canto,  few  poems  can  be  more  charm¬ 
ing  or  impress  us  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the  high  gifts  of  the 
writer.  But  when  we  sit  down  to  read  it  through,  and  at  the  end 
try  to  give  ourselves  an  account  of  the  effect  it  produces  on  us,  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  the  total  impression  is  far  below  what  the 
first  impression  had  led  us  to  expect.  And  this  is  not  due  to  a  falling, 
off  in  the  merit  of  the  execution,  but  rather  from  the  sense  that 
the  poet  has  after  all  been  engaged  on  a  task  that  is  beneath  him, 
or  at  least  that  does  not  oiler  full  scope  for  his  power.  The 
Orlando,  to  say  the  honest  truth,  is  dull  when  we  attempt  to  read, 
it  as  we  read  other  poem3  ;  it  is  fascinating  when  we  read,  it  bit  by 
bit.  It  seems  trivial  and  frivolous  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  the 
poetical  master-work  of  so  great  a  man  and  so  great  an  age.  The 
writer  is  in  earnest  with  his  style  and  form,  but  not  with  his  subject. 
There  are  plenty  of  passages  in  Ariosto  full  of  dignity  and  tragic 
power ;  but  thej'  are  scattered  about  here  and  there  in  his  poem. 
The  ground-tone  of  it  is  graceful  irony ;  and  this  tone,  though 
charming  here  and  there,  as  the  break  or  enlivenment  to  a  more 
serious  strain,  becomes  itself  tiresome  when  it  is  protracted  through 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  lines  of  poetry.  Not  only  does  the  Orlando 
gain  greatly  by  being  read  piecemeal,  but  it  must  have  gained  still 
more  by  being  recited,  as  was  commonly  a  custom  at  that  period,, 
canto  by  canto.  There  is  much  in  it  which  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  skilful  and  dramatic  recitation.  It  contains  few  or 
none  of  the  countless  passages  in  Dante  and  Shakspeare  which 
have  to  be  taken  to  heart  and  dwelt  on  before  they  can  be  truly 
apprehended.  It  aims  at  a  momentary  effect ;  and  this  effect  is- 
experienced  by  a  listener  more  easily  than  by  a  reader.  We  have 
only  to  try  the  experiment  with  a  few  stanzas  delivered  by  a  good 
reciter  to  perceive  the  force  of  this  contrast.  There  is  little  in 
Ariosto  to  feed  on  or  to  muse  on,  And  yet,  so  great  is  his  power, 
that  we  cannot  help  demanding  from  him  that  which  he  is  unable 
to  give.  More  than  almost  any  other  poet,  he  makes  us  quarrel 
with  what  is  good  because  it  is  not  better.  In  his  case,  as  Mr. 
Symonds  truly  say3,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  influence  which 
at  this  period  painting  had  on  poetry,  and  which  caused  it  to 
assume  a  pictorial  and  external  character,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
deeper  elements  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  peculiarly  its 
province.  There  are  other  reasons  also  why  a  great  poet  could 
not  then  find  the  atmosphere  needed  for  the  best  poetic  work — 
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ancient  and  foreign  seeming  domestic  life,  in  second  stories,  overhangs  the 
ruins  of  a  former  commercial  prosperity,  and  upon  everything  has  settled 
down  a  long  sabbath  of  decay.  The  vehicles  in  the  street  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  merely  passing  through  ;  the  stores  are  shrunken  into 
shops  ;  you  see  here  and  there,  like  a  patch  of  bright  mould,  the  stall  of 
that  significant  fungus,  the  Chinaman.  Many  great  doors  are  shut  and 
damped,  and  grown  grey  with  cobweb;  many  street-windows  are  nailed 
up  ;  half  the  balconies  are  begrimed  and  rust-eaten,  and  many  of  the 
humid  arches  and  alleys  which  characterize  the  older  Franco-Spanish  piles 
of  stuccoed  brick  betray  a  squalor  almost  Oriental. 

Yet  beauty  lingers  here.  To  say  nothing  of  the  picturesque,  sometimes 
you  get  sight  of  comfort,  sometimes  of  opulence,  through  the  unlatched 
wicket  in  some  porte-cochere. — red  painted  brick  pavement,  foliage  of  dark 
palm  or  pale  banana,  marble  or  granite  masonry,  and  blooming  parterres;, 
or  through  a  chink  between  some  pair  of  heavy  batten  window-shutters, 
opened  with  an  almost  reptile  wariness,  your  eye  gets  a  glimpse  of  lace  and 
brocade  upholstery,  silver  and  bronze,  and  much  similar  rich  antiquity. 

In  the  midst  of  this  moss-grown  suburb,  a  low  brick  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  square  preserves  a  close  and  discreet  aspect  which  is 
noticeable  even  in  so  retired  a  neighbourhood  ;  sixtir  years  ago  the 


vailing  tendency,  so  fatal  to  literature  itself,  to  take  nothing 
3eriously  but  literary  or  artistic  interests ;  and  a  moral  and 
social  corruption  so  deep  and  widespread  as  to  drive  every  thinking 
man  to  be  either  a  cynic  or  a  prophet  of  retribution. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  Mr.  Symonds’s  work  which  may  not 
be  read  with  interest  and  advantage,  especially  those  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  purely  literary  aspect  of  the  age.  Many,  however, 
of  his  general  or  philosophical  reflections  seem  strangely  super¬ 
ficial  and  unsound.  “  Nature,”  says  the  writer,  summarizing  the 
teaching  of  Valla,  “  nature  can  do  nothing  wrong ;  and  that  must 
be  wrong  which  violates  nature.  It  is  man’s  duty,  by  interroga¬ 
tion  of  nature,  to  discover  the  laws  of  his  own  being  and  to  obey 
these.  In  other  words,  Valla,  though  in  no  sense  a  man  of 
science,  proclaims  the  fundamental  principle  of  science,  and 
inaugurates  a  new  criterion  of  ethics.”  In  a  note  to  this  passage 
what  Valla  means  by  following  nature  is  explained  to  be 
simply  obeying  sensual  appetite.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  nothing  whatever  new  in  Valla’s  unabashed  assertion  of 
hedonism ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  it  is  daily  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  beasts  that  perish.  And  in  the  next  place  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  criterion  of  ethics,  for  all  ethical  systems  worth  con¬ 
sideration,  even  those  which  make  pleasure  the  end  of  human  ac¬ 
tion,  insist  on  the  subordination  of  temporary  or  personal  pleasure 
to  the  permanent  good  of  the  individual  or  of  the  world  at  large. 
.V  more  barren  formula  than  “  Follow  Nature  ”  was  never  in¬ 
vented  ;  we  all  agree  to  it,  but  all  differ  as  to  what  nature 
is,  and  how  she  is  to  be  followed.  But  probably  Mr.  Symonds’s 
remark  is  to  be  taken  as  rather  rhetorical  than  as  expressing  his 
real  opinion.  With  the  English  of  the  book  we  must  again 
find  fault;  ‘‘'resume”  in  the  sense  of  “to  sum  up”  as  in  the 
French  r (sumer,  “banality,”  a  “back  thought”  for  an  arriere 
pensiie,  “  civility  ”  for  civilization,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  improvements  on  the  plain  English  to  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed,  or  as  exemplifications  of  Caesar's  maxim  to  avoid  an 
out-of-the-way  word  as  we  would  a  rock.  One  more  remark  it  is 
necessary  to  make.  Mr.  Symonds  protests,  and  with  perfect  justice, 
against  the  view  that  an  analysis  of  the  literature  or  manners 
of  the  Renaissance  implies  any  desire  to  hold  up  the  corruption 
which  marks  both  as  something  to  be  imitated  or  as  something 
even  venial.  Such  a  charge,  if  it  has  been  ever  made,  needs  no 
refutation.  But  there  is  another  question,  and  that  is  how  far  it 
is  desirable,  in  a  work  intended  for  general  circulation,  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  customs  and  of  writings  which  it  is  painful  to 
dwell  on,  so  profound  is  the  heartless  corruption  which  they 
reveal.  The  question  is  one  of  degree,  and  must  be  settled  in  his 
own  wayr  by  each  individual  writer.  A  great  age  cannot  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  historical  criticism  because  of  the  turpitude  which 
marks  it.  In  the  Renaissance  especially  we  find  this  union  of 
what  is  noblest  and  most  attractive  with  what  is  vilest  and  most 
hateful;  and  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  one  without  being  forced 
to  consider  the  other  along  with  it.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  iniquities  of  the  period  should  receive  fuller  illustration  than 
is  required  for  the  purposes  of  impartial  history  ;  and,  if  the  charge 
referred  to  above  has  been  made  against  those  who  have  written 
on  the  Renaissance,  it  is  probably  because  this  limit  has  not  always 
been  strictly  observed. 


MADAME  DELTHIXE.* 

IN  this  remarkable  story  an  American  novelist,  who  has  already 
achieved  a  reputation  in  his  native  country,  for  the  first  time 
brings  his  name  before  the  English  public.  As  the  author  of  a 
collection  called  Old  Creole  Days,  and  of  au  interesting  novel  en¬ 
titled  The  Grandissimes,  Mr.  Cable  has  already  shown  himself  to 
be  master  of  a  new  field  in  fiction — namely,  the  curious  Creole 
and  Quadroon  population  of  the  city  and  environs  of  New  Orleans. 
In  Madame  Delphine  he  takes  a  series  of  idyllic  scenes  from  the 
same  unexhausted  source,  and  delights  us  with  pictures  of  a 
strange,  old-world,  timid  civilization  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  English  readei‘3  know  nothing.  Those  who  have  read  the 
Grandissimes  must  not  expect  to  find  in  Madame  Delphine  any 
situation  so  tragically  pathetic  as  the  death  of  the  old,  indomitable 
African  king  ;  in  his  latest  story  Mr.  Cable  has  given  himself  up 
to  the  warmth  and  perfume  of  the  tropical  cityT,  to  the  romance 
rather  than  to  the  tragedy  of  its  population,  and  to  the  pathos 
of  its  divided  races.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  dimness  of 
style  that  gave  a  hazy  effect  to  some  of  the  pages  of  the 
earlier  novel  give3  place  in  Madame  Delphine  to  a  more  in¬ 
cisive  and  exact  manner  of  writing.  It  should  be  said  at  once 
that  Mr.  Cable  writes  exceedingly  well,  with  a  rich  and  musical 
prose  that  suits  his  subject ;  his  fault  as  a  stylist  is  that  he  intro¬ 
duces  too  incessantly  a  profusion  of  ingenious  detail,  and  is  not 
content  to  let  enough  simplicity  divide  his  “  purple  patches  ”  from 
one  another.  But  this  severity  is  “  what  Nature  never  gives  the 
young,”  and  its  absence  is  not  to  be  very  sternly  reprimanded  in 
the  present  dearth  of  novelists  who  take  any  thought  whatever 
about  their  style. 

It  will  give  at  once  an  idea  of  Mr.  Cable's  manner  of  writing, 
and  of  the  scene  to  which  he  introduces  us,  if  we  quote  from  his 
pages  a  description  of  that  part  of  New  Orleans  in  which,  some 
sixty  years  ago,  the  incidents  related  in  Madame  Delphine  took 
place : — 

You  find  yourself  in  a  region  of  architectural  decrepitude,  where  an 

*  Madame  Delphine:  a  Novelette;  and  other  Tales.  By  George  W. 
Cable.  London  :  Warne  &  Co. 


wall  of  this  house  enclosed  an  ill-kept,  shapeless  garden,  full  of 
untrimmed  roses  and  tangled  vines,  where,  in  the  walks  of  pounded 
shell,  the  coco-grass  and  the  crab-grass  had  successfully  asserted 
their  right  to  exist.  The  little  house  itself  was  muffled  in  jasmine 
and  crape-myrtle,  and  deeply  overshadowed  by  branching  orange- 
trees,  the  whole  forming  an  odorous  and  umbrageous  retreat  in  the 
midst  of  the  tropical  city.  And  in  this  sequestered  place  lived 
Mine.  Delphine  Carraze,  a  little  quadroon  woman  with  faded  eyes. 
In  those  days  there  existed  in  New  Orleans  a  class  which  had. 
sprung  up  between  the  Creoles  and  the  negroes,  and  which  be¬ 
longed  to  neither.  This  was  the  free  quadroon  caste,  a  race 
illustrious  for  the  extreme  beauty  and  grace  of  the  women,  often 
almost  absolutely  white,  with  massive  regular  features,  lustrous- 
eyes  and  hair,  and  manners  of  the  most  bewitching  grace  and  re¬ 
finement.  Yet,  by  the  whim  of  that  cruel  law  which  forbade 
marriage  with  a  white  man  until  the  ninth  departure  from  the- 
negro  bad  been  reached,  these  lovely  quadroons  and  still  lovelier 
octoroons  were  unable  to  form  any  legitimate  attachments  with, 
men  scarcely  their  equals  in  social  standing.  Out  of  this  evil 
state  of  legislation  there  arose  a  condition  of  things  which  en¬ 
couraged  a  universal  laxity  of  manners,  and  which  entailed,  at  the- 
best,  shame  and  embarrassment  on  the  next  generation.  Mme. 
Delphine  was  euphemistically  called  the  widow  of  an  American, 
with  whom  she  had  long  lived  happily  in  this  house  of  perfumes- 
and  shadows  ;  but  he  had  been  dead  nearly  twenty  years,  and  she 
was  still  living  on  the  property  which,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  he 
had  left  her.  Their  one  child  had  been  brought  up  in  the  North 
by  his  mother  and  sisters ;  but,  after  being  separated  for  sixteen, 
years,  the  mother’s  heart  had  yearned  for  her  daughter,  and  Olive- 
was  now  on  her  way  back  to  New  Orleans  to  live  with  Mme. 
Delphine. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  a  quartette  of  very  oddly-assorted 
friends.  Pere  Jerome,  a  little  fat  priest;  Evariste  Varrillat,  a. 
doctor ;  and  Jean  Thompson,  an  attorney,  are  characters  which 
Mr.  Cable  draws  rapidly,  but  with  a  firm  hand.  These  three- 
are  united  in  adoring  and  in  lamenting  a  fourth,  who  should, 
complete  their  number,  but  who  has  unfortunately  adopted 
the  profession  of  pirate  and  smuggler,  and  upon  whose  head 
the  American  Government  has  set  a  price.  This  is  Oapj- 
taine  Ursin  Lemaitre,  a  weather-beaten  young  man  of  thirty, 
with  noticeable  eyes,  who  has  been  trained,  rather  against  his 
nature,  to  remember  “  that  none  of  your  family  line  ever  kept  the 
laws  of  any  Government  or  creed.”  He  is  doing  a  brisk,  but 
highly  illegal,  trade  between  Cuba  and  Louisiana,  darting  occa¬ 
sionally  over  to  New  Orleans  with  the  spoils  he  has  taken  along 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Antilles.  It  greatly  shocks  and  grieves 
Pere  Jerome  that  his  Ursin,  who  is  the  very  pink  of  courtesy  and 
gallantry,  should  have  taken  to  such  a  life,  but  he  cannot  persuade 
the  other  two  friends  to  see  anything  but  a  rare  good  joke  in  the 
whole  matter.  At  last  a  wonderful  story  reaches  the  Creole  suburb- 
— namely,  that  a  ship  sailing  from  the  North  to  New  Orleans  was 
boarded  by  pirates,  and  would  have  been  ransacked,  had  not  a 
beautiful  girl  stepped  up  to  the  captain,  with  a  missal  in  her  hand, 
and,  pointing  to  the  Apostles’  Creed,  commauded  him  to  read  it. 
Upon  which  he  drew  olfhis  men,  and  left  the  vessel  to  make  her 
way  to  New  Orleans  unmolested.  This  story  creates  a  great  sen¬ 
sation,  and  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  who  this  freebooter  can 
be  who  was  so  suddenly  converted  by  a  passage  in  a  missal.. 
Varrillat  and  Thompson  guess  that  it  is  their  friend  Lemaitre,  and 
decide  that  he  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  beautiful  heroine- 
of  the  adventure.  But  the  simple-hearted  little  priest  will  not 
hear  of  this  worldly  interpretation,  and  determines,  on  the  other- 
hand,  to  make  this  edifying  circumstance  the  theme  of  his  next 
sermon  iu  the  cathedral. 

Among  his  auditors  are  Mme.  Delphine  and  her  lovely 
daughter,  lately  arrived  from  the  North,  and  also,  as  the  reader 
gradually  perceives,  the  pirate  himself.  But  something  in  the 
audience,  a  face  or  a  movement,  suddenly  changes  the  current  of 
the  dear  little  priest’s  mind,  and  just  as  he  is  coming  to  the  point  of 
his  story,  and  about  to  tell  bow  tbe  missal  in  the  hands  of  a  beautiful 
girl  converted  that  desperate  freebooter,  he  falters  and  stops,  turn¬ 
ing  the  anecdote  into  a  less  personal  tale  of  how  the  fine  order 
and  exquisite  appropriateness  of  nature  so  affected  the  pirate’s 
mind  in  solitude,  he  being  himself  a  very  orderly  person,  that  he 
determined  to  quit  a  mode  of  life  so  contrary  to  the  design  of 
nature.  The  audience  is  perhaps  a  little  disappointed,  but  edified 
upon  the  whole,  and  Mme.  Delphine  is  so  much  touched  by  the 
benevolent  air  of  Pere  Jerome,  that  she  determines  to  make  him  her 
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confessor,  and  obtain  bis  help  and  counsel  in  the  terrible  responsi¬ 
bility  of  her  newly  found  daughter.  Meanwhile  Capitaine  Ursin 
Lemaitre  has  not  been  miraculously  converted  by  the  missal,  but 
he  has  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  girl  who  presented  it  to 
him,  and  in  order  to  find  her  out  he  has  given  up  his  ship, 
said  farewell  to  his  men,  and  come  back  to  live  at  New 
Orleans.  But  to  do  this  is  to  endanger  his  head,  and  he 
is  obliged,  therefore,  to  adopt  a  disguise.  He  opens  a  bank 
in  the  Rue  Toulouse,  under  the  name  of  Vignevielle,  it  being 
known  only  to  his  three  friends  that  the  banker  Vignevielle  is  one 
and  the  same  man  with  their  old  comrade  Ursin  Lemaitre.  But 
neither  Varrillat  nor  Thompson  suspects  for  a  moment  that  the 
returned  prodigal  is  in  love,  and  if  Jerome  guesses  it,  it  is  more  by 
an  intuition  than  anything  else ;  for  Vignevielle,  who  used  to  be 
so  frank,  has  become  excessively  reserved,  neglects  his  business 
markedly,  even  for  a  Creole,  and  spends  so  much  of  his  time 
wandering  around  the  city,  and  peeping  into  windows  and  door¬ 
ways,  that  he  gradually  gets  a  reputation  for  being  crazed.  Of 
course  it  is  the  beautiful  octoroon  for  whom  he  is  searching,  but 
she  is  so  carefully  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  that  discreet  garden 
full  of  orange-trees  and  crape-myrtle,  that  he  never  catches  a 
glimpse  of  her.  At  last,  one  moonlight  night,  in  a  scene  which  is 
the  gem  of  the  book,  and  described  with  an  exquisite  charm  of 
style,  he  pushes  a  gate  open  in  his  usual  way,  glancing  and  search¬ 
ing,  and  there,  listening  to  the  mocking-bird,  with  her  face  lit  up 
by  the  moonlight  against  the  rich  darkness  of  the  orange-tree,  is 
The  girl  that  he  has  been  looking  for  so  long,  and  he  learns, 
what  the  reader  has  long  ago  found  out,  that  it  was  Mme.  Del- 
phine’s  daughter  Olive  who  faced  him  on  the  ship. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Cable  to  tell  the  plot  any  further. 
How  the  hero  contrives  to  become  acquainted  with  Mme. 
Delphine,  how  the  unsurmountable  barrier  between  him  and  Olive 
is  honourably  removed,  how  roughly  the  course  of  their  true  love 
runs,  and  what  a  sublime  sacrifice  is  made  at  the  last  by  poor  old 
Mme.  Delphine,  for  all  this  we  must  recommend  the  reader  to  the 
pages  of  the  novel  itself.  He  is  not  likely  to  put  the  book  down 
■until  he  has  finished  it. 

We  think  that  a  novelist’s  quality  is  often  best  shown  in  his 
conduct  of  a  short  story.  Madame  Delphine  is  followed  by  three 
tales,  which  really  form  part  of  the  same  study  of  old  Creole 
life.  The  first  of  these,  Belles  Demoiselles  Plantation,  would 
be  more  striking  if  the  reader  were  not  irresistibly  reminded 
by  its  conclusion  of  Edgar  Poe’s  The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher.  It  might  very  well  have  been  written  by  a  man  who 
had  never  read  the  earlier  story,  but  for  readers  of  Poe  the  simi¬ 
larity  destroys  the  necessary  shudder  of  surprise.  Madame 
Delicieuse,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  Mr.  Cable’s  perfectly 
■original  pictures  of  the  glittering,  lazy,  graceful  life  of  the  Creole 
population  in  its  old  palmy  days.  But  we  recommend  any  one 
who  is  still  unconvinced  that  in  Mr.  Cable  we  have  gained  a 
novelist  with  new  powers  and  of  brilliant  promise  to  read  the 
last  story,  Posson  Jone’ ;  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  result. 
Eor,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  he  will  recognize  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  short  tale  a  skill  in  depicting  riotous  Southern  masses 
of  people,  in  full  sunlight,  moved  by  sudden  passion  to  the 
exercise  of  whimsical  and  cruel  revenge,  combined  with  a  sense 
of  the  gentleness  and  placability  which  make  these  races  a  paradox 
to  Northerners,  such  as  no  writer  of  modern  times,  except 
Plaubert,  has  displayed.  The  destruction  of  the  circus,  and  the 
.horrible  game  played  with  the  tiger  and  the  buffalo,  in  this  story 
•of  Posson  Jone',  may  be  recommended  as  certain  to  give  the  jaded 
reader  XhaX  frisson  nouveau  of  which  he  is  so  much  in  need.  We 
must  add  a  word  on  the  dialect  which  Mr.  Cable  uses.  It  is  new, 
and  must  be  learned ;  but  it  is  simple,  and  easy  to  learn.  It  is 
merely  an  alternation  of  Prench  corrupted  by  English,  and  English 
directly  translated  from  French ;  a  soft  and  languid  speech,  in¬ 
vented  by  the  easy  Creole  for  his  needs. 


COLVIN’S  LANDOR.* 

“  AT writes  Professor  Colvin  on  the  first  page  of 

-1-N  this  little  volume  on  Landor,  “not  to  know  what  is  to  be 
known  of  so  remarkable  a  man  is  evidently  to  be  a  loser.”  Not  to 
know  what  is  to  be  known  of  all  remarkable  men  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  a  loser,  but  the  loss  is  one  to  which  the  wise  will  ofttimes 
submit  patiently.  The  amount  of  knowledge  that  can  be  gathered 
by  even  the  most  unwearying  student  is  small  indeed.  Some 
.choice  must  be  made  in  picking  up  the  pebbles  and  the  shells  on  the 
-shore  that  is  washed  by  the  great  ocean  of  truth.  Of  many  great 
men — of  most  great  men — we  must  contentedly  remain  in  pro¬ 
found  ignorance.  For  among  the  famous  dead  it  is  not  acquaint¬ 
ances,  but  friends,  that  we  should  seek.  We  should  know  a  few 
well,  and  let  the  rest  pass  by  us,  honoured,  indeed,  on  the  report 
■of  others,  but  not  loved  for  that  worth  which  we  have  ourselves 
•tried,  and  tried  thoroughly.  If  we  have  the  command  of  a  good 
library,  it  is  no  lev6e  of  an  American  President  that  we  should 
hold.  We  should  not  summon  a  throng  to  pass  before  us  so 
rapidly  as  to  allow  ourselves  scarce  time  to  learn  each  man’s  name 
and  to  give  him  a  hasty  shake  of  the  hand.  We  read 
for  our  own  instruction  and  for  our  own  pleasure.  In  the 
midst  of  our  books,  if  anywhere,  we  should  lay  aside  all 

*  Landor .  By  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
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hypocrisy,  all  pretence  of  knowledge  without  the  reality, 
and  taught  by  them  should,  without  the  least  feeling  of  shame, 
own  not  only  to  others,  but  still  more  to  ourselves,  how  little  it  is 
that  we  know  and  how  much  there  is  to  be  known.  Let  us  often 
say,  as  young  Isaac  Newton,  in  Landor’s  Dialogue,  said  to  his  friend 
and  tutor,  “  I  am  slow,  and  there  are  many  parts  of  ordinary 
learning  yet  unattained  by  me.”  We  cannot  but  fear,  however, 
that  these  handbooks  and  manuals  of  literature  and  men  of  letters, 
which  are  springing  up  as  fast  as  September  mushrooms  after  warm 
showers,  are  a  sign  that  there  is  at  present  in  a  high  degree  a 
restless  desire  for  the  appearance  of  knowledge,  while  there  is  but 
an  infirmity  of  purpose  for  attaining  its  reality.  The  source  of  the 
evil  may  likely  enough  be  found  in  the  modern  system  of  examina¬ 
tions,  which  in  its  deadening  effects  on  genius  is,  we  verily  believe, 
only  second  to  the  Goddess  Dulness  herself.  Examinations  beget 
handbooks,  and  handbooks  beget  both  ignorance  and  conceit, 
which  in  their  turn,  uniting  in  marriage,  bring  forth  more  hand¬ 
books. 

In  thus  passing  a  sweeping  sentence  on  manuals  of  literature  in 
general,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  those  which  are  written  by 
men  of  ability,  who  are  masters  of  the  subject  which  they  have 
taken  in  hand.  Their  works  may  serve  either  as  an  introduction 
to  those  who  intend  to  study  an  author,  or  as  a  critical  review  to 
those  who  are  already  familiar  with  him.  When,  however,  as  too 
frequently  happens,  the  attempt  is  made  to  combine  these  two 
kinds  of  writing,  the  result  must  almost  certainly  be  a  failure 
more  or  less  complete.  Passages  which  may  be  instructive  to  the 
ignorant  are  wearisome  beyond  measure  to  the  student,  while  in 
the  criticisms  and  the  summing-up  in  which  he  takes  an  interest 
his  fellow-readers  must  find  themselves  out  of  their  depth.  In  the 
work  before  us,  for  instance,  Professor  Colvin  keeps,  as  it  were, 
one  eye  fixed  on  the  lowest  form  and  the  other  on  the  highest  in 
the  daring  attempt  to  teach  both  at  the  same  time.  While  he  in¬ 
structs  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  school,  those  at  the  top  will  first 
begin  to  yawn,  and  then  fall  asleep ;  while,  if  he  bestows  on  these 
too  much  of  his  time,  the  others  will  take  to  playing,  or  will  give 
their  master  the  slip  altogether.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
account  that  he  gives  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Imaginary  Con¬ 
versations  : — 

Landor’s  materials  for  his  third  volume  comprised  no  less  than  twenty 
dialogues,  including  one  very  long,  rambling,  and  heterogeneous,  between 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  a  vulgar  Irish  woman  of  title,  a  general  also  Irish,  and 
a  virtuous  English  schoolmaster  turned  sailor.  With  this  were  associated 
some  of  Landor’s  best  brief  dialogues  of  character  and  passion,  notably  the 
Roman  two  of  Marcellus  with  Hannibal  and  Tiberius  with  VipsaDia; 
several  of  his  monumental  satires  against  tyranny  and  superstition,  in¬ 
cluding  the  terrible  dialogue  of  Peter  the  Great  with  his  son  Alexis,  and 
the  playful  one  of  Bossuet  and  the  Duehesse  de  Fontanges,  a  discussion 
between  Rousseau  and  Malesherbes,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern 
meditative  class,  &c. 

Now  we  put  it  to  any  fair  reader,  however  evidently  a  loser,  to 
quote  again  the  Professor’s  words,  it  may  be,  not  to  know  what  is 
to  be  known  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Landor,  is  the  knowledge 
increased,  and  the  loss  so  far  lessened,  by  passages  such  as  the  one 
we  have  just  quoted?  If  we  came  across  a  student  who  had 
never  seen  a  copy  of  Shakspeare,  should  we  do  him  any  good  by 
telling  him  that  the  book  comprised  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
plays,  including  one — very  long,  rambling,  and  heterogeneous — 
between  a  wicked  King  of  Denmark,  a  mad  Prince,  a  young  lady, 
also  mad,  and  a  virtuous  King  turned  ghost ;  while  with  this 
were  associated  some  of  Shakspeare’s  best  dialogues  of  character 
and  passion,  notably  the  Italian  two  of  Antony  with  Cleopatra 
and  Romeo  with  Juliet?  Should  we  even  give  him  any  analysis 
of  the  various  plots,  any  account  of  Shakspeare’s  life, or  any  criticisms 
of  his  writing  ?  We  should  simply  place  in  his  hand  the  plays 
and  bid  him  read  them,  telling  him  that,  if  he  were  to  know  all 
that  had  been  written  about  Shakspeare  from  the  Elizabethan  age 
to  the  present  time,  and  yet  had  never  read  him,  he  would  be 
more  ignorant  of  the  poet  than  a  man  who  knew  only  a  single 
play  and  had  never  even  so  much  as  heard  that  there  were  any 
commentators  at  all.  In  like  manner,  if  Landor  is  to  be  known 
as  a  writer,  he  can  only  be  known  by  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  him.  There  is  no  popular  path  to  that  great  and 
strikingly  original  genius.  Each  man  must  beat  his  own  way  as 
he  strives  to  follow  him.  “  ‘  He  walked  along  the  far  eastern 
uplands,  meditating  and  remembering,’  ”  writes  Professor 
Colvin,  quoting  his  hero’s  fine  saying,  “  and  to  the  far  eastern 
uplands,”  as  he  goes  on  most  justly  to  maintain,  “those  who 
would  walk  with  him  must  brace  themselves  to  mount.”  But 
then  let  them  begin  the  ascent  not  by  going  into  a  panorama  or 
peeping  into  a  camera  obscura,  but  by  that  side  of  the  mountain 
where  it  will  be  easiest  to  climb.  Let  them  take  the  shorter 
dialogues,  let  them  read  them  and  not  read  about  them.  Tiberius 
and  Vipsania,  Marcellus  and  Hannibal,  Metellus  and  Marius,  taken 
together  are  far  shorter  than  many  a  speech  made  on  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  Let  them  next  take  a  longer  dialogue,  choosing  one  in 
which  the  characters  are  men  in  whom  they  have  a  strong  in¬ 
terest,  or  with  whose  writings  they  are  familiar.  They  will  soon 
find  out  whether  they  are  “true  Landorians,”  to  use  Professor 
Colvin’s  words,  “  who  may  at  present,”  he  says,  somewhat  rashly 
perhaps,  “  be  counted  on  the  fingers.”  If  they  are  not  interested, 
if  they  cannot  see  in  Landor  the  greatness  which  others  find,  let 
them  not  be  discouraged.  Let  them  neither  come  to  a  hasty 
judgment,  nor  feign  an  enthusiasm  which  they  do  not  feel.  Let 
them  remember  how  he  of  all  men  most  scorned  affectation,  and 
how  he  would  in  a  fury  have  thrust  out  of  his  house  a  worshipper 
whose  insincerity  he  had  detected.  Let  them  wait  a  few  years. 
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A  liking  for  him  may  come  witli  time,  for  lie  writes  for  “  tile  full 
man”  who  is  made  and  made  only  by  reading. 

Professor  Colvin  says  that  “a  selection  or  golden  treasury  of 
Landor’s  shorter  dramatic  dialogues  .  .  .  would  be,  as  was  said 
long  ago  by  Julius  Hare,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  in  the 
language,  that  is  to  say  in  the  world.”  Against  such  a  selection 
not  a  voice  could  be  raised ;  for  it  would  no  more  be  incomplete 
than  a  chance  volume  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  Each  dialogue  stauds 
by  itself,  and  sutlers  nothing  by  being  removed  from  its  neighbour. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  all  suffer  by  the 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  latest  editions,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
Wordsworth’s  poems  suffer  by  their  classifications.  But  when  the 
Professor  goes  on  to  suggest  that  from  the  longer  dialogues  a 
selection  for  popular  use  might,  perhaps,  be  made  “  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hilliard — a  selection,  that  is,  of  detached  sentences 
and  sayings  ” — there  we  are  dead  against  him.  Landor’s  Dialogues 
do  not  belong  to  the  class  which  Bacon  described.  They  are  not 
of  those  which  “  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made  ot 
them  by  others.”  They  are  not  “  of  the  meaner  sort.”  lie  knew 
that  his  day  would  not  come  till  all  days  were  alike  to  him  ;  but 
he  was  content.  “  I  shall  dine  late,”  he  wrote,  “but  the  dining¬ 
room  will  be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few  and  select.”  lie  would 
have  been  little  pleased,  indeed,  had  he  known  that  the  plums 
would  be  picked  out  of  his  pies,  and  scattered  to  a  lazy 
crowd  waiting  below  the  windows  in  the  street.  Let  not  our 
editor  trouble  himself  about  “  what  has  to  be  done  in  order 
to  extend  to  wider  circles  the  knowledge  of  so  illustrious  a 
master.”  Let  him  remember  how  Landor  has  himself  iu  his 
own  noble  words  described  the  progress  of  those  writers  “  who  are 
to  have  a  currency  through  ages.”  “  In  the  beginning,”  he  says, 
“  they  are  confounded  with  most  others  ;  soon  they  fall  into  some 
secondary  class  ;  next  into  one  rather  less  obscure  and  humble ;  by 
degrees  they  are  liberated  from  the  dross  and  lumber  that  hamper 
them ;  and  being  once  above  the  heads  of  contemporaries,  rise 
slowly  and  waveringly,  then  regularly  and  erectly,  then  rapidly 
and  majestically,  till  the  vision  strains  and  aches  a3  it  pursues  them 
in  their  ethereal  elevation.”  It  is  not  through  extracts  that  the 
great  writer  gets  known,  so  far  as  he  ever  does  get  known,  to  the 
little  readers.  It  is  through  those  who  have  sat  at  his  feet,  who 
have  loved  him,  followed  him,  honoured  him,  learned  his  great 
language,  caught  his  clear  accents,  made  him  their  pattern  to  live 
and  to  die,  that  the  master  makes  his  voice  heard  throughout  “  the 
world’s  great  school-room.”  He  changes  the  few  small  loaves  iuto 
a  bountiful  meal,  and  they  in  their  turn  hand  the  food  about  among 
the  surrounding  multitude.  But  the  miracle  lasts  from  age  to  age, 
and  the  distribution  calls  for  prolonged  and  unwearying  service. 

There  is  one  side  of  Professor  Colvin’s  work  which  we  have  not 
as  yet  considered— his  sketch,  namely,  of  Landor’s  Life,  and  his 
criticisms  of  his  writings.  He  has  carefully  examined  the 
various  accounts  that  we  have  of  this  great  man,  and  he  has 
spared  no  pains  in  working  up  the  materials  into  a  whole. 
The  sketch  is  readable,  and  in  parts  interesting  even  to  those 
who  were  already  well  acquainted  with  the  main  facts.  But 
greater  praise  than  this  it  does  not,  we  fear,  deserve.  The  criticism 
is  of  a  higher  order,  though  even  this,  from  faults  of  style  which 
we  shall  presently  point  out,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  subject. 
The  following  passage  will  show  the  Professor  at  his  best 

The  massive  individuality  of  Landor’s  mind  was  accompanied,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  many-sided  power  of  historical  sympathy,  which  made  him 
at  home  not  in  one  only  but  in  several,  and  those  the  most  dissimilar  ages 
of  the  past.  The  strenuous  gravity  and  heroic  independence  of  Puritan 
England  had  entered  into  his  imaginative  being,  as  well  as  the  contented 
grace  and  harmonious  self-possession  of  ancient  Hellas.  Put  of  all  things  he 
was  perhaps  the  most  of  a  Greek  at  heart.  His  freedom  from  any  tincture 
of  mysticism,  his  love  of  unconfused  shapes  and  outlines,  his  easy  dismissal 
of  the  unfathomable  and  the  unknown,  and  steady  concentration  of  the 
mind  upon  the  purely  human  facts  of  existence,  its  natural  sorrows  and 
natural  consolations,  all  helped  him  to  find  in  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  a 
charm  without  alloy,  and  in  her  songs  and  her  philosophies  a  beauty  and  a 
wisdom  without  shortcoming. 

Far  too  many  passages,  however,  of  Professor  Colvin’s  writings  are 
marred  by  faults  into  which  no  “Laudorian”  should  ever  fall. 
Landor, to  use  bis  own  words, was  “a  magistrate  in  language.”  We 
only  wish  tkatafewofour  modern  writers  “  were,”  to  carry  on  the  quo¬ 
tation,  “  brought  before  biru,  and  obliged  to  undergo  his  sentence.” 
If  he  is  to  he  made  known  to  wider  circles,  let  the  knowledge  be 
spread  by  showing  that  there  are  those  who  are  willing  and  eager 
to  work  under  him  in  restoring  the  purity  of  our  language.  “  The 
days  of  pure  English  are  over,”  he  wrote  in  his  old  age ;  “  as 
people  do  not  perceive  the  loss  of  freedom  until  it  is  utterly  gone, 
neither  do  they  the  loss  of  language ;  nor  would  they  he  persuaded 
though  such  a  prophet  as  Milton  rose  from  the  dead.”  Professor 
Colvin  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  Landor  in  this.  “  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  time,”  he  writes,  “  when  a  sentinel  [over  the  English 
language]  was  more  needed.”  He  points  out  how  Carlyle,  Dickens 
and.  Macaulay,  had  each  in  his  way  accustomed  Englishmen  “  to 
find  their  language  forced  into  all  manner  of  startling  or  glittering 
usages,  of  extravagant  or  unquiet  forms  and  devices.”  By  the  way, 
in  the  sentence  that  comes  just  before  “  the  sentinel  ”  he  falls  into 
a  grammatical  blunder.  “  So  massive  and  minute  a  literary 
acquaintance  with  his  mother-tongue,  combined  with  so  jealous  and 
sensitive  an  instinct  in  its  verbal  criticism  have  (sic)  probably  never 
existed  in  any  other  man.”  But  it  is  not  with  errors  of  grammar 
that  we  are  troubling  ourselves  at  present.  Our  complaint  is  that 
our  author  does  not  always  take  care  that  his  words  have  any 
meaning.  If  a  meaning  they  have  in  these  cases,  it  must,  at  all  events, 
be  aconveutional  one.  What,  for  instance,  we  may  with  good  reason 


ask,  is  “  a  massive  literary  acquaintance  with  our  mother-tongue  ”  P 
Later  on  we  find  Landor  “  idealizing  peccadilloes  into  enor¬ 
mities,  and  denouncing  and  seeking  to  have  them  chastized 
accordingly.”  As  my  Uncle  Toby  owned  that  he  never  rightly 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  analogically,  we  too  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  never  rightly  understand  all  the 
meanings  of  this  word  that  is  iu  so  high  favour  just  at  present — 
idealizing.  But,  allowing  that  peccadilloes  can  be  idealized  into 
enormities,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ? — “  de¬ 
nouncing  and  seeking  to  have  them  chastized  accordingly.”  What 
is  it  that  was  denounced  ?  It  is  not  a  word  that  can  stand  by 
itself,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  rightly  belongs  to  it.  Pass¬ 
ing  on  we  come  to  the  following  piece  of  criticism  : — “  The  true 
strength  of  the  discursive  Conversations  resides  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  richness,  the  originality  of  the  reflexions  and  meditative- 
depth  and  insight  scattered  through  them — reflexions  generally 
clenched  ana  illuminated  by  images,  and  adding  the  quality  of 
beauty  to  the  qualities  of  solid  ingenuity  or  wisdom.”  Here  is  a 
fine  clatter  of  words,  hut  little  we  fear  more  than  a  clatter.  Ixion 
tried  to  grasp  the  cloud,  but  what  was  his  attempt  when  compared 
with  images  that  clench  reflections  at  the  same  time  that  they 
illuminate  them  ?  But  worse  than  this — through  these  reflections- 
is  scattered  not  only  a  depth  but  a  meditative  depth.  It  is  in 
these  image-clenched,  image-illuminated,  aud  depth-scattered  re¬ 
flections  that  the  true  strength  of  Landor’s  Conversations  resides. 
Since  the  days  when  strength  resided  iu  Samson's  hair,  we  doubt 
whether  it  has  ever  found  a  stranger  home. 

Once  more  passing  on,  we  read  : — “  In  his  work,  as  it  seems  to¬ 
me,  Landor  is  a  great  aud  central  artist  in  his  mother-tongue,  and 
a  great  creative  master  of  historic  sentiment  and  of  the  human 
heart.”  A  central  artist  in  his  mother-tongue  is  no  doubt  very 
commendable  as  a  good  phrase,  hut  possibly  it  may  be  found  by 
some  as  hard  to  explain  as  accommodated  was  found  by  Bardolph. 
We  are  reminded  how  Landor  said  that  “  the  establishment  of  an- 
academy  for  painting  has  much  infected  our  language.  If  we  find 
live  metaphors  iu  a  chapter,  four  of  them  are  upon  trust  from  the- 
oil-and-colour-man.”  Through  want  of  space  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  merely  noting  such  phrases  as  “  a  shiniug  promise 
which  smouldered  off  iuto  disappointment  and  mediocrity,”’ 
“a  cultivator  of  men  of  genius,”  “  a  voice  fibrous  in  all  its  tones,” 
“  a  story  lightning-lit  with  flashes  of  romance,”  “  unmitigated, 
and  Titanic  tragedy,”  “  the  essence  of  proud  urbanity  and  com¬ 
pendious  force,”  “a  pointed  and  clenching  method,”  and,  perhaps 
worst  of  all,  “  he  commissioned  a  bust.”  If  Landor,  iu  his  strong 
way  of  speaking,  maintained  that  “  none  hut  a  sugar-slave  would 
employ  the  verb  originate  actively,”  what  abuse  might  he  not  have- 
poured  on  the  commissioner  of  a  bust  ? 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  the  careful  study  of  one  of 
the  greatest  teachers  of  style  and  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
English  has  borne  no  better  fruits  than  these.  We  shall  not,  we 
fear,  have  the  younger  men  on  our  side,  for  of  the  new  kind  of’ 
writing  that  has  so  rapidly  sprung  up  they  are  the  staunchest 
adherents.  Their  admiration  outstrips  by  far  their  understanding. 
Yet,  if  in  the  midst  of  the  applause  that  they  bestow  on  their 
favourite  writers,  they  were  forced  to  try  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  words  that  so  tickle  their  ears,  they  might  now  and  then 
have  to  confess,  in  the  words  of  Epimedea  in  Landor’s  “  Pericles  and 
Aspasia,”  “  I  could  not  understand  one  word  in  twenty,  and  what  I 
could  understand  was  sheer  uousense.”  That  the  day  may  quickly 
come  when,  of  their  owu  free  will,  they  shall  make  this  confession, 
the  day  when  “  men  of  plain,  simple,  sound  understanding  ”  shall 
be  once  more,  if  not  the  judges,  at  least  the  acknowledged  jurors- 
of  our  language,  must  he  the  earnest  prayer  of  every  “  true 
Laudorian.”  So  far  as  Professor  Colvin’s  hook  tends  to  bring  this 
day  nearer  we  can  give  it  a  welcome.  But  when  that  happy  time- 
has  at  length  come,  then  we  fear  that  one  “  true  Landorian  ”  will 
find  that  some  of  his  readers  have  given  him  the  slip. 


COUNTRY  PLEASURES.* 

OUNTRY  PLEASURES  is  addressed,  and  ought  to  be- 
dedicated,  to  real  lovers  of  the  country,  nor  do  we  know  that 
we  have  ever  read  a  more  fascinating  book  of  the  kind.  City-bred 
folks,  though  they  can  hardly  fail  to  he  pleased  by  the  charm  of  its 
style,  will  scarcely  appreciate  its  more  delicate  beauties.  We 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Milner  makes  much  of  little  ;  for  there  is  no 
nobler  subject  than  nature,  and  in  the  infinite  variety  of  nature’s 
works,  none  are  unworthy  of  minute  attention.  This  very 
volume  of  his  is  proof  to  the  contrary.  But  it  needs 
something  of  a  regular  rural  apprenticeship  to  understand 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  the  associations  that  may  be 
awakened  by  some  apparently  insignificant  flower ;  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  which  can  be  agreeably  excited  in  blustering  storm 
or  blinding  sleet ;  to  follow  with  interest  the  sympathetic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  land,  sea,  and  sky  iu  all  aspects  of  the  weather ;  and  to- 
realize,  in  short,  that  an  uneventful  country  existence  may  he  full 
of  events  and  sensations  though  it  seems  dull  and  monotonous. 
But  there  are  few  lovers  of  the  country,  we  fancy,  however  much 
they  may  pride  themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  things  rural,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  Mr.  Milner  for  their  master.  His  has  been 
a  life  of  that  close  observation  which  has  ripened  with  habit 
almost  into  intuition,  and  so  he  has  accumulated  the  miscellaneous- 

*  Country  Pleasures  :  the  Chronicle  of  a  Year,  chiefly  in  a  Garden.  Bv- 
George  Milner.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1881. 
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stores  of  information  which  make  him  the  most  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  of  guides  as  he  is  the  most  agreeable  of  instructors.  lie 
is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  though  he  has  studied  his  gardening  in 
the  school  of  nature  rather  than  under  professional  experts.  He  is  a 
.  good  naturalist  and  a  practical  botanist,  and  be  has  the  genius  of 
an  artist,  as  we  see  in  the  pictures  after  nature  that  are  scattered 
everywhere  over  his  pages.  Few  men  know  better  how  to  trans¬ 
late  into  words,  each  of  which  has  its  definite  meaning,  his  clear 
impressions  of  natural  objects  as  be  Las  viewed  them  through 
different  atmospheric  effects.  But,  above  all,  what  gives  its  most 
distinctive  character  to  his  volume  is  the  range  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  English  poets.  He  presses  them  all  into  his  service,  or, 
rather,  he  borrows  their  brightest  ideas,  though  never  without 
acknowledgment,  with  the  flattering  freedom  of  an  intimate  friend. 
And  any  one  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  poetry  will  he  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  how  many  beautiful  rural  allusions  have  eluded 
his  notice  in  a  general  perusal  of  the  works  of  our  poets.  For 
Mr.  Milner  has  read  them  all  with  a  purpose,  and  nothing  that 
fell  naturally  within  the  sphere  of  his  tastes  appears  to  have 
•  escaped  his  retentive  memory.  Were  we  to  glance  through  his 
pages  for  the  quotations  alone,  the  hook  must  still  leave  delightful 
recollections.  But,  to  do  the  author  ordinary  justice,  we  ought 
to  remark  how  happily  each  of  the  quotations  falls  into  its  place; 
Ijow  gracefully  it  suggests  an  appropriate  train  of  thought ;  or 
how  justly  it  illustrates  one  of  his  characteristic  reflections. 

Necessarily,  in  describing  his  home  and  his  haunts,  Mr.  Milner 
has  painted  himself  and  his  habits,  till  we  seem  to  know  him 
almost  as  well  as  we  know  his  old-fashioned  garden,  He  likes  to 
.perpetuate  old  traditions,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  old 
English  festivals.  In  his  neighbourhood  the  hustling  enterprise 
•of  the  present  rubs  shoulders  with  the  relics  of  the  past;  and  his 
house  stands  now  almost  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  the  great 
and  growing  Lancastrian  manufacturing  towns.  But,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  smoky  chimneys,  he  still  kindles  the  yule 
log  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  decks  the  rooms  with  mistletoe  and 
holly ;  and  the  decorations  are  left  to  wither  upon  the  walls  till 
cleared  away  with  all  due  solemnity  at  Shrovetide.  And  the  work 
of  removal  must  be  done  carefully,  under  heavy  supernatural 
penalties ;  for,  as  Herrick  sung  in  a  quaint  poem  that  is 
-quoted : — 

For  look  how  many  leaves  there  he 

Neglected  there;  maids,  trust  to  me, 

So  many  goblins  you  shall  see. 

The  bonfire  blazes  on  the  5th  of  November,  while  all  the  household 
joins  hands  for  the  ceremonial  dance  round  the  blaze.  But  festivals 
like  these  are  celebrated  at  long  intervals,  and  the  plan  of  the 
hook  is  keeping  a  regular  journal  of  the  slight  incidents  of 
the  weeks  and  the  seasons.  As  Mr.  Milner  announces  in  the  title- 
page,  it  is  the  “  chronicle  of  a  year,  chiefly  in  a  garden,”  and  the 
garden  must  be  a  very  pleasant  one.  lie  has  no  great  fancy  for 
the  modern  fashion  of  setting  trim  flower-beds  ablaze  with 
masses  of  gorgeous  beddiug-out  plants.  He  rather  recommends 
leaving  nature  to  herself,  and  he  joins  practice  to  precept.  lie 
•cultivates  the  English  flowers  of  long  descent — though,  indeed, 
they  need  hut  little  cultivation — many  of  which  have  been  glori¬ 
fied  by  his  favourite  poets.  Nor  does  he  greatly  object  to 
■what  we  call  weeds,  when  in  their  proper  places;  and,  above 
nil,  he  delights  in  the  drooping  foxgloves,  which  have  a  special 
hank  in  his  garden  devoted  to  themselves.  There  are  wild 
flowers  of  many  species,  besides,  in  the  little  woods  and  the 
orchards ;  there  is  a  glen  which  shows  a  rich  variety  of  forest 
foliage  ;  and  there  are  rough  pieces  of  meadow  and  untrimmed 
hedgerows.  "Where  there  are  thickets  and  dense  patches  of 
laurel  and  rhododendron,  with  luxuriant  ivy  and  climbing  plants 
clinging  to  old  walls  and  buildings,  of  course  birds  swarm,  though 
the  city  is  so  near.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  some  of  Mr. 
Milner's  notes  on  nesting-time  and  the  situations  of  nests,  and 
ihe  rapid  growth  of  the  nestlings.  lie  points  out  the  absurdity 
of  popular  notions  as  to  the  unerring  instinct  which  is  supposed 
to  guide  birds  in  concealing  their  nests.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  them,  like  the  wary  chaffinches,  choose  the  materials  of  the 
very  colour  of  the  hough  which  gives  its  support.  But  others, 
such  as  the  “  poor  foolish  throstle,”  actually  appear  to  court 
observation ;  and  nothing  hut  its  extreme  fertility  can  save 
the  race  from  extinction  in  districts  where  many  bird-nesting 
hoys  are  abroad.  Then  there  are  others  which,  building 
in  open  fields  near  the  ground,  confide  eggs  or  broods  to  the 
^chapter  of  accidents.  lie  mentions  one  nest  of  the  meadow- 
pipit  which  he  stumbled  upou,  though  most  ingeniously  con¬ 
cealed  in  a  tuft  of  coarse  rushy  grass ;  hut  which  all  _  the 
same  might  he  wrecked  at  any  moment  by  some  grazing  animal 
crushing  it  under  foot.  While  the  starling,  on  the  other  hand, 
-shows  a  happy  mixture  of  cunning  and  confidence.  “  Here  is 
the  starling  creeping  through  a  small  hole  in  the  tiles  to  his  snug 
nest.  His  sense  of  security  makes  him  impudent ;  he  stands  and. 
looks  at  you  with  his  head  cocked  up,  and  goes  in  and  out 
of  the  house  with  an  unnecessary  frequency,  as  if  he  would  say, 
“  This  is  where  I  live,  and  I  don’t  care  if  you  know  it.”  As 
for  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  young,  we  have  it 
carefully  noted  in  the  story  of  a  hedge-warbler’s  family.  On 
May  10th  the  young  were  out  of  their  shells,  and  huddled 
together  in  an  undistinguishable  jumble  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nest.  Five  days  afterwards  they  had  already  grown  too  big  for 
it ;  so  that  one  was  always  being  smothered  under  his  three  com¬ 
panions,  who  were  gaping  open-beaked  for  food.  “  All  birds’ 
meats,”  Mr.  Milner  observes,  “  seem  to  me  to  err  by  delect  ”  ;  or, 


in  other  words,  they  have  not  been  constructed  with  an  eye  to  the 
inevitable  expansion  of  their  inmates.  On  May  18th  the  young 
warblers  looked  ridiculously  large,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  they 
must  either  fly  or  fall.  And  on  that  evening,  or  the  following 
morning,  fly  they  did,  and  only  nine  or  ten  days  after  they  had 
struggled  out  of  the  shell. 

But  we  should  give  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  Mr.  Milner’s 
hook  if  we  implied  that  it  was  occupied  altogether,  or  even 
chiefly,  with  mere  notes  on  natural  history,  botany,  and  gardening. 
It  abounds  in  passages  of  minute  and  most  exact  description,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  genuine  artistic  feeling,  and  in  bits  of  poetic  medita¬ 
tion  and  moralizing  that  have  nothing  pedantic  or  affected  in  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  make  selections  for  quotation,  because  the 
style  is  always  easy  and  natural;  so  that  we  are  rather  pleased 
by  the  effect  of  the  whole  than  impressed  by  any  particular 
passages.  But  here  is  a  reflection  suggested  by  the  stillness  of  a 
winter  night  which  attracted  us  by  its  truth  as  by  its  simple 
beauty; — “It  is  at  night,  however,  that  the  feeling  of  winter  is 
most  strong;  and  the  dumbness  of  it  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
you ;  there  is  much  to  see,  but  nothing  to  hear.  The  watercourses 
are  frozen ;  the  birds  are  all  hidden — who  knows  where  P — 
and  the  winds  are  still  ;  but  how  beautiful  are  the  white 
leaning  roofs  of  an  old  homestead,  and  the  red  glimmer  in 
the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  farm,  seen  across  a  long 
stretch  of  snow;  and  how  marvellously  the  stars  seem  to  dance 
among  the  black  branches  of  the  trees.”  Nor  does  Mr.  Milner 
confine  himself  in  the  chronicle  of  Lis  year  to  notes  on  his  own 
home  in  Lancashire.  Although  even  when  there  he  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  hounds  of  the  pleasant  garden  and  farm,  for 
the  place  lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  hills,  and  many  is  the 
ramble  that  he  takes  over  the  expanse  of  the  lonely  moors.  Some 
of  his  best  chapters  are  dated  from  North  Wales,  or  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  seashore,  or  from  Shropshire,  and,  above  all,  from  the  island  of 
Arran,  where  he  invites  us  to  spend  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  But,  wherever  he  goes,  and  though  he  changes 
from  plain  to  hill,  or  from  the  shady  lanes  of  the  Midland 
Counties  to  the  sands  and  flats  of  the  seacoast,  there  is  never 
a  breach  in  the  continuity  of  his  work.  He  says  himself 
that  in  making  a  move,  it  is  his  first  object  to  find  points 
of  pleasant  contact  between  the  old  home  and  the  new,  and 
in  that  he  undoubtedly  succeeds.  A  chief  point  of  contact  he 
finds  in  the  wild  flowers.  Even  in  Arran  they  are  much  the  same 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  smoky  Lancastrian  towns,  though 
many  of  them  may  he  more  beautiful : — 

In  the  thicket  behind  the  garden  here  the  wild  bramble  trails  its  prickly 
stem  and  its  white  flowers  up  and  down,  just  as  it  is  doing  now  in  the 
thorn  hedge  above  the  foxglove  bed  in  our  own  garden  far  away  ;  and  a3 
we  ascend  the  lower  and  pastoral  slopes  of  the  mountain  we  see  all  our  old 
favourites — the  brilliant  dandelion  ;  the  little  red-tipped  bird’s-foot ;  the 
delicate  eye-bright ;  the  blue  campanula,  swinging  its  airily-hung  bells  in 
every  faint  breeze  ;  and  the  daisy,  with  its  yellow  disk  and  its  white  rays 
reduced  to  one-fourth  their  usual  size,  but  brighter  than  ever — a  perfect 
diamond  in  the  green  pasture. 

He  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  higher  one  climbs  the  smaller,  but 
more  vivid  in  colour,  the  flowers  become.  And  the  remark  will 
be  confirmed  by  every  one  who  remembers  the  lustrous  brilliance  of 
the  wild  flowers  in  the  upper  meadows  on  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  notably  of  the  little  blue  gentianellas  where  they  enamel 
the  borders  of  some  mountain  pool.  But  our  experience,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  confirms  the  accuracy  of  every  one  of  Mr.  Milner’s  observations ; 
though  wo  confess  that  in  reading  his  hook  we  have  learned 
among  other  things  how  little  we  know  and  how  unobservant  we 
have  been.  We  see  lists  of  volumes  every  day  advertised  as  suit¬ 
able  for  the  holiday  season  ;  but  to  those  who  are  contemplating 
tours  in  the  country  we  can  recommend  no  volume  more  heartily 
than  these  simple  and  beautiful  “  Country  Pleasures.” 


LIFE  OF  VOLTAIRE.* 

NOBODY  can  say  that  a  Life  of  Voltaire  was  not  wanted  in 
English,  for  there  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind  on  any  suffi¬ 
cient  or  satisfactory  scale.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  very  well- 
known  essays  on  the  subject,  hut  they  deal  for  the  most  part  with, 
inferences  rather  than  with  data.  It  is,  however,  but  a  short  time 
since  M.  Desnoiresterres's  elaborate  series  of  volumes  was  finished  ; 
while  the  Voltaire  centenary  of  three  years  ago  produced  a  flood 
of  writing  on  the  subject,  some  of  it  worthy  to  he  taken  into 
account ;  and  the  progress  of  literary  investigation  is  constantly 
imearthing  fresh  work  of  the  indefatigable  philosopher's  own.  In 
default  of  a  better,  Mr.  Parton’s  work  will  he  useful  enough,  but 
it  is  only  in  default  of  a  better.  We  have  not  often 

read  a  hook  which  was  fuller  of  small  blunders.  The 

enumeration  of  these  would  be  tedious  enough,  but  we 
hardly  remember  to  have  noted  down  a  longer  list  against  a  hook 
of  the  kind.  At  one  time  it  is  a  slip  in  nomenclature,  such  aa 
Jean  Stobee,  Denys  of  Halicarnassus,  aud  so  forth.  At  another  it 
is  ignorance  of  the  details  of  history,  such  as  the  statement  that 
Congreve  left  his  fortune  to  Duchess  Sarah  of  Marlborough.  At 
another  it  is  bibliographical  errors.  Of  these  last  there  is  a-  glaring 
example  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book.  “  In  a  satirical 
romance,”  says  Mr.  Parton,  “  published  when  Voltaire  was  a  hoy, 
there  is,”  &c.  This  satirical  romance  is  explained  in  a  footnote  to 
he  the  Roman  Bourgeois.  Now  Voltaire  was  born  in  1694,  and 

*  Life  of  Voltaire.  By  James  Parton.  2  vols.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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the  Roman  Bourgeois  was  published  in  1666.  Mr.  Parton  is 
therefore  a  good  half-century  out — for  in  his  footnote  he  quotes 
the  1712  edition,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the 
first— as  to  the  date  of  not  the  least  remarkable,  work  of  fiction  of 
the  French  seventeenth  century.  In  itself  the  error  is  nothing  ; 
hut  it  gives  a  very  definite  and  unsatisfactory  idea  of  the  writer's 
ignorance  of  general  French  literary  history. 

Inaccuracies  of  detail,  however,  may  be  too  severely  as  well  as 
not  severely  enough  visited.  They  have  often  been  shown  to  he 
compatible  with  a  real  grasp  of  the  general  history  of  a  person  or 
a  period,  and  with  a  real  power  of  representing  that  history.  It  is 
awkward  certainly  for  the  trusting  disciple ;  but  caveat  lector  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  maxim  as  caveat  emptor.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  certain  radical  faults  of  general  handling  and  view.  AY  hen 
a  biographer  commenting  on  the  history  of  the  Arouets  says, 
“  probably  the  family  had  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  generations.  An  ancestor  may  have  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,”  &c.,  a  kind  of  despair  seizes  the  reader.  History  by 
peradventure  is  surely  not  worth  writing,  and  still  less  worth 
reading.  Nor  is  this  Mr.  Parton’s  only  excursion  into  that  most 
unprofitable  region.  All  readers  of  Voltaire’s  pleasing  story  of 
his  English  travels  remember  the  highly  symbolical  account  of 
his  adventures  when  he  landed  at  Greenwich.  “  Ho  observed,” 
as  Mr.  Partou’s  version  has  it,  “  a  prodigious  number  of  well-formed 
young  people  on  horseback  cantering  round  a  racecourse.”  In¬ 
stantly  Mr.  Parton’s  imagination  is  on  fire.  He  is,  let  it  be 
observed,  an  American,  and  his  book  is  written  rather  with  a  view 
to  the  United  States  than  to  England  as  it  would  appear.  “  Ben 
Franklin  was  a  journeyman  printer  in  London  then.  What  more 
likely  than  that  he  was  at  Greenwich  that  day  r  He  may  have 
been  one  of  the  stout  fresh  complexioned  youths  whom  Voltaire 
admired,”  and  so  forth.  Comment  on  folly  of  this  kind  is  hardly 
required,  and  indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  foolish  enough 
to  commit  it  would  understand  the  way  in  which  other  people 
regard  it.  It  would  be  venial,  however,  if  this  were  the  only 
way  in  which  Mr.  Parton  goes  out  of  his  way  to  catch  the  ear  of 
his  own  particular  audience.  “  It  is  dilficult,”  he  says,  “  for  an 
American  citizen  to  realize  the  fond  anxiety  with  which  the 
French  people  watched  the  growth  and  listened  to  bulletins  of  the 
health  of  this  little  boy”  (Louis  XV.)  An  American  citizen 
must  in  that  case  be  a  very  dull  person,  and  Mr.  Parton  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  an  Englishman,  notwith¬ 
standing  an  exactly  parallel  difference,  to  realize  the  fond  anxiety 
with  which  Americans  have  lately  been  listening  to  bulletins  of 
the  health  of  President  Garfield.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Parton  must 
needs  drag  in  “  inflation.”  Law,  of  course  comes  in  for  some 
terribly  strong  language,  language  which  goes  far  fcj  show  that 
Mr.  Parton  has  a  very  iudistinct  notion  of  what  Law  actually  did. 
Gortz,  he  tells  us,  again,  “  was  the  only  person  who  ever  suffered 
death  for  the  pernicious  error  of  inflating  a  country's  currency.” 
What  does  it  matter,  we  should  like  to  know,  to  the  readers  of 
a  biography  of  Voltaire  whether  the  biographer  is  for  “hard” 
money  or  for  “  soft”  ? 

Mr.  Parton’s  general  critical  standpoint  as  to  his  hero  is  hardly 
moro  satisfactory  than  his  attitude  in  regard  to  these  details.  To 
him  Voltaire  is  not  what  he  is  to  sober  critics,  a  literary  figure  of 
the  very  first,  or  all  but  the  very  first,  importance ;  a  significant 
landmark  in  the  history  of  social  and  religious  opinion  ;  a  per¬ 
sonality,  questionable  indeed,  but  on  the  whole  rather  attractive 
than  the  reverse;  a  politician  almost  unimportant.  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  discourse  on  the  Voltaire  centenary,  in  which  that  great 
writer  showed  himself  at  his  very  worst  and  weakest,  seems  to 
Mr.  Parton  “  the  crowning  utterance  of  the  century  ” ;  it  is  “  the 
highest  effort  of  the  kind  in  French  literature’’;  Beranger '3 
“  Baptism  of  Voltaire  ”  (as  poor  a  thing  for  Beranger  as  the  speech 
just  mentioned  for  Hugo)  “  will  be  a  fresh  possession  to  each  gene¬ 
ration  after  the  trivial  episode  of  the  Restoration  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  forgotten.”  The  reason  of  these  extravagant  estimates  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear.  It  is  not  respect  for  Beranger  or  for  Hugo,  but  for 
Voltaire,  which  induces  Mr.  Parton  to  make  them.  lie  has 
accepted  to  the  full,  and  exaggerated  not  a  little,  the  view  of  those 
who  see  in  Voltaire’s  “  Scrasez  l' infame”  the  watchword  of  modern 
Europe.  He  would  fain,  if  he  could,  make  of  the  patriarch,  not 
merely  a  great  religious,  but  a  great  political,  reformer,  though  in 
his  character  of  American  citizen  he  has  ruefully  to  confess  that  it 
was  very  wicked  of  Voltaire  to  speak  of  the  lower  classes  as 
canaille.  That  Voltaire  had  no  definite  political  views  at  all,  or, 
if  he  had  any,  would  have  liked  a  thoroughly  enlightened  and  ami¬ 
able  despotism  ;  that  his  religious,  or  anti-religious,  crusade  re¬ 
solved  itself  partly  into  mere  mocking,  partly  into  a  carrying  out, 
not  altogether  according  to  knowledge,  of  English  ideas  as  to  tole¬ 
ration,  Mr.  Parton  seems  not  to  have  the  slightest  idea.  The 
Revolution  itself  might  have  taught  him  better.  It  was  very  far, 
and  is  very  far,  from  seeing  an  ally  in  Voltaire ;  and  the  sole 
reason  for  the  revival  of  affection  for  him  in  the  France  of  to-day 
apparently  is  that  to  the  French  Radical  of  the  moment  anybody 
who  ever  annoyed  the  Clericals  is  a  saint. 

In  point  of  critical  grasp,  therefore,  Mr.  Parton's  book  is  as 
destitute  of  value  as  it  is  in  point  of  literary  execution.  The 
translations  in  which  it  abounds  are  extremely  ill  executed, 
the  ignorance  of  French  idiom,  or  else  the  incapacity  to  repro¬ 
duce  it  in  English  idiom,  which  is  displayed  being  portentous. 
■"  You  will  find  it  impertinent  that  the  same  hand  should  paint 
the  king  and  me  ”  instead  of  “  you  will  consider  it.”  “  I.pretend  to 
he  ignored  of  all  the  world  except  you,”  instead  of  “  I  insist  upon 
being  ignored  by  all  the  world  except  you,’  &c.  &c.  But  these 


same  translations  almost  make  up  in  matter  what  they  lack  ia 
manner.  They  are,  as  has  been  said,  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
impartially  selected  from  Voltaire’s  own  letters,  from  letters  to 
him,  and  from  writings  about  him.  The  merely  English  reader 
has,  therefore,  a  very  considerable  body  of  first-hand  evidence 
from  which  to  judge  Voltaire.  Moreover,  the  narrative 
which  connects  these  extracts  is  very  copious,  very  minute, 
and  on  matters  of  great  importance  tolerably  accurate. 
Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  the  remarkable  faculty 
which  supplies  the  place  of  the  judicial  faculty  in  Mr. 
Parton's  case  makes  itself  apparent,  as  in  his  odd  acceptance  of  a 
solution  of  the  vexatissima  queeslio  of  the  name  Voltaire,  for 
which  he  has,  or  at  least  produces,  no  other  authority  than  a  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  English  Pall  Mall  Budget  from  the  French  sporting 
newspaper  Le  Derby.  Of  the  actual  facts  of  Voltaire's  strange 
and  busy  career,  however,  a  very  full,  and  on  the  whole  sufficient, 
account  has  been  got  together  in  these  voluminous  pages.  Every 
praiss  that  may  be  due  to  diligent  compilation  fairly  belongs  to 
Mr.  Parton.  It  has,  indeed,  not  been  necessary  for  him  to  do  more 
than  to  take  the  trouble  of  reading  a  certain  number  of  very  acces¬ 
sible  books.  But  the  number  was  considerable,  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  one  which,  unfortunately,  as  every  week  shows  us,  a  very 
large  number  of  authors  altogether  disdain  to  undergo.  It  was 
perhaps  more  than  it  is  fair  to  expect  from  human  nature  that 
he  should  have  refrained  from  spicing  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions  with  the  ilowers  aDd  sprouts  of  his  own  brain.  Mr.  Parton  no 
doubt  thinks  that  to  say  “  it  savoured  of  good  breeding  to  be 
Cartesian — the  last  resource  of  error  that  has  received  its  death 
wound  ”  is  rather  neat,  and  perhaps  the  citizens  of  a  free  and  not 
over-polished  Republic  like  to  be  told  that  good  breeding  is  the 
last  resource  of  error.  He  may  be  of  opinion  that  “  Voltaire’s 
empty  sarcophagus  speaks  more  powerfully  than  if  it  were  a 
Tamerlane’s  pyramid  of  bones”  i3  a  vigorous  picture  and  an 
appropriate  image.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  allow  him  these 
innocent  expatiations  in  consideration  of  the  good  solid  work 
which  he  has  actually  done. 

No  one  who  has  hitherto  derived  his  ideas  of  Voltaire's  visit  to 
Frederick  merely  from  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Lord  Macaulay  should  omit 
to  correct  them  by  the  account  here  given — one  of  the  most  careful 
parts  of  the  book.  So,  too,  the  account  of  the  Cirey  stay  is  very 
interesting,  and  much  the  fullest  that  we  know  in  English,. 
Indeed,  a  full  one  was  hardly  possible  before  the  publication  of 
that  part  of  M.  Desnoiresterres's  work  which  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Voltaire’s  bondage  to  his  Marquise  i3  very  well  exhibited, 
though  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  the  witness  most  damaging  to 
the  fair  Emilie  was  a  lady  (Mine,  de  GraBgny),  who  admits  that 
her  hostess  treated  her  very  badly,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  little  jealous  of  her  influence  over  Voltaire.  The  last  part 
of  the  story,  that  relating  to  Ferney  and  Les  Delices,  is  less 
elaborately  treated  ;  but  as  this  is  also  one  of  the  best  known,  and 
as  the  various  visits  to  Voltaire  of  Burney,  Moore,  Casanova,  &c., 
are  public  property,  there  was  perhaps  less  need  for  minuteness 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youth  of  Voltaire  and  his  last  visit 
to  Paris  come  in  for  very  elaborate  treatment,  and,  as  far  as  the 
information  given  is  concerned,  very  little  is  left  to  be  desired  in 
connexion  with  them. 

On  the  whole,  then,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  of  which 
it  can  not  be  said  that  the  picture  would  have  been  better  if  the 
painter  had  taken  more  pains.  Mr.  Parton's  mere  diligence  is  fully 
satisfactory  and  sufficient.  It  is  his  art  that  is  in  default. 
Indeed,  if  he  had  tried  to  do  a  little  less,  and  avoided  all  attempts 
at  doing  anything  hut  setting  forward  the  facts,  without  comment, 
criticism,  or  view  of  his  own,  he  would  have  done  a  great  deal 
better.  But  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  a  rather  superhumau 
person.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  unreasonable  to  find 
fault  with  a  human  being  for  not  being  superhuman. 


THE  VIOLIN  AND  ITS  MUSIC.* 

IF  there  is  any  musical  instrument  which  deserves  to  have  its 
history  written,  and  read,  not  once  but  many  times,  it  is  the 
violin  ;  for  even  the  general  public  might  well  allbrd  to  know 
something  about  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  perfect  inventions 
of  men.  The  pianoforte  is,  of  course,  the  most  familiar,  the  most 
useful,  and  to  some  people,  for  these  very  reasons,  the  most  ob¬ 
noxious  of  instruments.  The  organ  is  supremely  impressive,  but 
it  is  not  delicately  expressive  ;  it  is  the  most  romantic  of  instru¬ 
ments,  and  has  a  long  history,  but  it  is  too  easily  profaned  ;  and, 
as  it  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of  noise  at  the  least  expense  of 
mental  or  muscular  labour,  it  meets  more  often  with  profanation 
than  respect.  The  violin  is  not  so  easily  profaned.  A  layman  can 
do  nothing  with  it  at  all ;  it  is  a  speech  which  is  hard  to  learn 
and  hard  to  keep,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  so  that  it  is  much 
more  sacred  to  the  initiated  in  the  most  intimate  musical  mysteries 
than  are  its  larger  brothers.  But,  most  of  all,  it  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  means  of  musical  utterance  which  has  ever  been  devised.  Il3 
resources  of  expression  are  almost  without  limit,  both  in  kind  and 
extent  and  in  degree.  A  man  can  express  passion  and  tenderness, 
wisdom  or  humour,  grandeur  or  delicacy,  on  a  small  or  a  large 
scale,  without  subterfuge  and  without  compromise  ;  and  he  can  do 
it  without  the  complicated  machinery  of  bellows  and  trackers  and 
stops,  or  the  labour  of  lungs  or  pinching  of  lips  and  the  elaborate 
mechanism  to  let  out  the  right  sound  in  the  right  place,  or 
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the  marvellous  delicacy  of  pianoforte  action.  With  his  own 
fingers  alone  he  stops  a  few  strings  just  where  he  will, 
and.  with  his  bow,  guided  by  his  own  well-trained  muscles, 
he  makes  the  sound  for  himself.  All  complicated  machi¬ 
nery  lies  between  the  man  and  his  musical  speech,  and  shuts 
him  off  further  from  spontaneity,  but  the  violin  lies  close  to  a 
man’s  soul,  and  with  it  he  can  tell  the  most  intimate  things  of  his 
nature  to  those  that  have  ears  to  hear. 

It  is  rather  a  proof  of  the  nobility  of  the  instrument  and  the 
smallness  of  the  average  man  that  great  violinists  should  be  so 
rare.  If  we  take  our  own  country,  for  instance,  it  seems  rather 
a  strange  matter  for  reflection  in  relation  to  music  and  men's 
musical  powers  that  it  has  not  produced  a  single  great  violinist 
of  the  first  rank.  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  even  little 
Belgium,  have  their  great  names,  and  a  fair  row  of  them ; 
England  has  not  one,  and  few  even  of  such  free  and  able 
spirits  as  can  do  their  duty  by  it.  However,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late,  and  there  may  be  improvement ;  and,  moreover,  though 
mankind  as  a  rule  think  little  of  things  they  do  not  them¬ 
selves  excel  in,  it  may  be  confessed  without  vanity  that  there 
has  generally  been  a  small  nucleus  of  people  in  this  country  who 
know  what  music  is  at  its  best,  and  appreciate  in  others  gifts 
which  are  denied  to  themselves.  This  is  a  very  honest  trait,  and 
it  is  one  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  Mr.  George  Hart  is  quite  right  to 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  improving  their  information  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  numbers  in  so  worthy  a  circle  by  putting  forth  a  large 
and  attractive  volume  on  what  he  is  no  more  than  reasonable  in 
calling  the  king  of  instruments.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  man 
whose  position  would  better  fit  him  for  the  work;  and  the  broad 
range  of  interest  in  the  book  which  appears  at  the  very  beginning, 
and  the  evident  appreciation  of  the  romantic  as  well  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  the  question,  shows  that  the  man  is  not  merged 
in  the  specialist,  and  that  outsiders  as  well  as  experts  may 
look  to  find  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  therein.  The 
range  of  the  book  is  of  the  widest,  and  the  author  endeavours 
rather  fruitlessly  to  dive  into  the  obscurity  of  the  middle  ages 
for  the  springs  and  sources  of  his  subject.  He  takes  up  with  the 
view  of  Roger  North  as  to  the  viol  when  he  says,  “  I  cannot  but 
esteem  it  perfectly  Gothic.”  A  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
this  point,  though  there  are  but  dim  glimmerings  of  inference  to 
guide  the  devious  way.  The  Troubadours  of  Provence  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  viol,  and  so  had  the  Violars  of  Spain;  and 
yet  more  the  Meistersingers  of  Nuremburg  and  the  other  great 
German  towns.  But  this  does  not  help  much  to  a  judgment. 
Moreover,  the  viol  was  not  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  violin,  nor 
was  the  treble  viol  its  counterpart.  These  were  larger  and 
coarser,  and  differed  somewhat  radically  in  shape,  and  were  fretted 
on  the  finger-board.  The  direct  ancestor  or  prototype  of  the 
violin  was  rather  the  instrument  called  by  Anglo-Saxons  fithele, 
or  rebec  by  the  French,  and  geige  by  the  Germans ;  and  its 
existence  went  on  for  a  long  while  side  by  side  with  the  viols,  but 
in  different  company.  The  viols  were  the  instruments  of  polite 
society,  and  the  fiddles  of  the  vulgar.  The  latter  were  at  home 
in  the  fairs  and  the  taverns,  and  the  former  in  the  houses  of  the 
then  intelligent  classes.  Many  people  believe  the  rebec  to  have 
come  from  the  East,  and  some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is 
the  common  ancestor  of  both  viol  and  violin.  The  sculptures  of 
ancient  cathedrals  and  minsters  and  the  vignettes  and  borders  of 
manuscripts  may  throw  some  light  on  the  question  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  hoped  that  so  obscure  a  matter  will  ever  have  a  decided  solu¬ 
tion.  The  particular  view  held  by  the  author  is  not  likely  to 
gain  strength  by  his  saying,  “  Though  I  have  named  the  Goths  as 
the  possessors  of  a  bowed  instrument  which  gave  rise  to  the  viol, 
I  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  rather  than  from  con¬ 
viction.”  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  seem  agreeable  to  a 
logical  mind  to  get  on  to  more  stable  ground. 

It  is  certain  that  a  book  by  Carmine  Angurelli,  published  at 
Verona  in  1491,  contains  a  woodcut  of  a  seven-stringed  viol  of 
somewhat  rude  construction,  and  that  German  paintings  of  nearly 
the  same  epoch,  or  a  little  later,  contain  representations  of  similar 
but  rather  better  constructed  instruments.  This,  however,  may 
not  count  for  much  in  respect  of  the  superiority  of  one  nation  over 
the  other  as  far  as  regards  the  instruments,  for  the  Germans  may 
have  had  the  more  accurate  powers  of  observation.  The  chief  point 
which  is  certain  is  their  general  diffusion  and  development.  The 
improvement  of  instruments  and  of  the  music  written  for  them 
generally  goes  hand  in  hand  ;  they  act  and  react  upon  one  another. 
While  these  stringed  instruments  were  without  bridges  to  support 
the  strings,  or  had  only  flat  bridges,  and  no  hollows  in  the  sides 
to  enable  the  bow  to  get  to  the  outside  strings,  it  is  obvious  that 
little  real  musical  work  could  be  done  with  them.  When  and  how 
a  better  state  of  things  was  attained  cannot  now  be  ascertained; 
it  is  only  clear  that  by  this  period — about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century — viols  must  have  reached  sullicient  development  to  be 
available  for  real  music,  though  their  tone  cannot  have  been  at  all 
remarkable,  or  near  in  beauty  to  that  of  a  violin. 

The  beginnings  of  polite  instrumental  music  were  almost 
certainly  from  vocal  madrigals,  which  were  the  earliest  forms 
of  domestic  music.  Vocal  music,  of  course,  was  the  branch 
which  was  earliest  cultivated,  because  the  voice  was  the  organ 
which  nature  had  given  to  man  ready  to  his  will.  The  early 
masters  of  the  Netherlands  brought  this  art  of  writing  for  voices 
up  to  a  very  high  point,  and  carried  their  powers  with  them 
to  Italy,  where  many  were  eugaged  in  high  musical  oflices  by 
Popes  and  nobles.  When  this  vocal  writing  became  very  elabo¬ 
rate,  viols  were  introduced  to  assist  the  voices  and  keep  them 


together.  Then,  for  variety's  sake,  the  voices  were  sometimes 
dropped  and  the  viols  played  alone.  The  step  from  this  is  not  far 
to  compositions  exclusively  for  viols.  Of  this  emancipation! 
Andrea  Gabrieli  and  his  nephew  Giovanni  are  sometimes  credited 
with  being  the  heroes.  They  were  both  in  highest  musical 
authority  at  St.  Mark’s,  in  Venice,  and  the  former  was  the  pupil 
of  the  great  Dutchman,  Adrian  Willaerts,  who  occupied  the  same 
post  before  him.  “  Sonate  a  cinque  per  i  stromenti,”  by  Andrea, 
were  published  at  Venice  in  1586;  and  the  nephew  Giovanni  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  to  use  violins  in  a  dignified  position, 
namely,  in  his  “  In  Excelsis  ”  for  soli  and  chorus,  with  orchestra 
of  violins,  horns,  and  trombones.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
works  for  instruments  alone  were  published  in  France  before  this, 
though  they  may  not  be  held  to  be  sufficiently  dignified  to  take 
precedence.  A  book  was  published,  in  Paris,  by  Attaignant,  from 
1547  to  1555,  which  contains  galliardes  and  pavanes  and  other 
dances  for  viols  iu  four  and  five  parts;  and  if  such  things  do  not 
appear  as  important  in  themselves  as  the  madrigals  played  on  the 
viols,  they  had,  in  fact,  quite  as  much  share  in  the  parentage  of 
sonatas  and  quartets  and  symphonies.  It  must  be  just  noticed 
in  passing  that  the  spread  of  printing  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
the  development  of  music.  Petrucci  began  printing  music  in 
Italy  in  1495,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  England  in  1530,  and 
very  little  later  the  musical  world  was  most  wonderfully  alive  and 
taking  giant  strides  of  progress. 

Till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  viols  still  held 
possession  of  the  field,  but  Gaspar  di  Salo  was  making  violins  in 
1560,  and  time  had  already  come  round  to  the  famous  family  of 
Amati,  who  began  with  making  viols,  but  very  soon  after  attained 
the  highest  possible  perfection  in  the  art  of  making  violins  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century;  which  also  was  to  see  the  appearance 
of  Antonio  Straduarius,  whose  violins  in  these  days  are  canonized 
by  the  familiar  name  of  Strads.  The  music  for  the  instrument 
cannot  in  this  case  be  said  to  have  kept  pace  with  such  a 
rapid  blaze  of  achievement.  So  far  progress  was  tentative  and 
slow,  and  was  as  usual  hindered  by  the  dulness  of  perception  of 
executants  and  auditors.  Monteverde,  among  many  other  experi¬ 
ments  which  we  now  take  as  a  matter  of  course,  tried  some  new 
effects  with  his  strings  which  so  alarmed  his  players  that  they  at 
first  refused  to  try  them.  lie  used  violins  in  his  opera  Orfeo , 
which  was  played  at  Mantua  iu  1607,  but  the  fretted  viol  was  not 
yet  by  any  means  driven  from  the  field.  A  considerable  amount 
of  good  music  was  written  for  it  after  this  date,  and  it  may  be  a 
little  comforting  to  know  that  some  worthy  work  of  the  kind  was 
done  in  this  country ;  as  for  instance  by  our  Orlando  Gibbons,  in  the 
“  Fantasias  of  three  parts,”  which  the  author  has  either  forgotten 
or  preferred  not  to  mention.  At  all  events,  they  have  some  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  points  in  them,  and  if  we  could  do  anything  relatively 
as  good  nowadays  we  might  be  very  well  contented  with  our¬ 
selves. 

The  violin  must  have  been  for  some  time  creeping  up  and  gain¬ 
ing  on  the  viol,  but  the  final  victory  was  reserved,  historically,  for 
Corelli.  His  opera  prima,  called  “  Sonate  di  Chiesa  a  tre,  due 
Violini  e  Violone  eccet.,”  was  published  in  Rome  in  1681,  and 
this  aud  the  works  which  shortly  followed  clinched  the  matter. 
But  some  honour  should  be  reserved  for  the  violin-makers,  and  for 
the  nameless  sons  of  art  whose  labours  were  the  foundation  upon 
which  Corelli  built,  or  gathered  and  bound  into  perfect  and  con¬ 
vincing  order.  The  author  discusses  some  anecdotes  about  him, 
given  both  by  detractors  and  encomiasts,  and  rightly  points  out 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  personalities.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  item  quoted  is  the  account  of  liis  ideas  on  the  ensemble  of 
a  string  baud ;  this  is  given  by  his  pupil  Geminiani,  who  reported 
that  he  “  regarded  it  as  essential  to  the  ensemble  of  a  band  that 
their  bows  should  all  move  exactly  together,  all  up  or  all  down ; 
so  that  at  his  rehearsals,  which  constantly  preceded  every  public 
performance  of  his  concertos,  he  would  immediately  stop  the  baDd 
if  he  discovered  one  irregular  bow.”  This  will  remind  some  readers 
of  the  practice  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Corelli's  solos  appeared 
about  1700,  and  in  1701  Scarlatti  wrote  his  opera  Laodicea  e 
Berenice ,  in  which  there  is  an  obligato  violin  accompaniment  to  an 
air,  and  his  orchestra  contained  violins,  tenors,  cellos,  and  basses. 
The  steps  here  go  quickly  in  the  direction  of  things  as  we  know  them 
familiarly.  Porpora  was  Scarlatti’s  pupil,  and  Haydn  was  Porpora’s. 
But,  while  the  world  was  getting  ready  for  the  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Haydn,  it  was  tolerably  well  occupied  with  such  re¬ 
markable  men  as  Veraciui,  Tartini,  and  Nardini  in  Italy,  and  Le 
Clair  and  Gavinies  in  France,  and  with  such  giants  in  composition 
as  Bach  and  Handel.  The  worst  of  this  state  of  things  for  the 
general  reader  is  that,  in  order  to  approach  to  anything  like 
sufficiency  and  completeness  with  such  a  crowd  of  witnesses  as 
there  then  were,  many  pages  degenerate  into  mere  lists  of  names 
and  references  to  compositions.  The  author  puts  in  a  plum  here 
and  there  to  keep  the  interest  alive,  but  it  is  hard  to  trim  the 
balance.  As  Halifax  says,  “  Resolving  to  serve  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  resolving  to  please,  is  generally  resolving  to  do  what  is 
not  to  be  done.”  But,  at  all  events,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  book  about  the  early  stages  of  violin  history  and 
the  earlier  violinists ;  and,  if  the  great  masters  have  not  a  due 
proportion  of  space  lei t  for  them,  it  may,  at  all  events,  be  said 
that  it  is  easier  for  the  public  to  get  their  own  information  about 
them  aud  to  hear  their  works  if  they  will.  To  an  exacting  critic, 
however,  the  author  will  not  appear  to  be  so  perfectly7  at  home 
or  so  thoroughly  interested  in  general  matters  of  musical  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  later  and  grandest  period  of  art ;  and  his  informa¬ 
tion,  though  undoubtedly  rich,  is  not  complete.  It  is  rather 
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curious,  for  instance,  to  find  liim  writing  of  John  Sebastian  Bach 
that,  “  had  he  possessed  the  quality  of  ambition,  perhaps  the  world 
might  have  been  richer  in  masterpieces”  ;  and, further  on,  if  he  could 
have  commanded  an  orchestra,  “  his  cantatas  and  large  works  might 
have  been  quadrupled  in  number.”  As  Bach  wrote  a  Grand 
Mass  of  the  largest  dimensions,  four  small  ones,  five  Passions,  live 
Sanctus,  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  two  Magnificats,  and  a  good  deal 
over  two  hundred  Cantatas,  besides  a  colossal  pile  of  instrumental 
music,  a  reasonable  man  might  very  well  be  satisfied,  and  quad¬ 
rupling  would  seem,  perhaps,  a  little  superfluous.  In  another 
place  he  speaks  of  Clementi  as  a  writer  of  nocturnes,  and  the 
notice  he  makes  of  Schubert  is  very  inadequate,  as  he  goes  to  Mr. 
Chorley  for  criticism,  and  makes  no  mention  of  some  of  his  finest 
works  which  belong  to  the  subject  of  the  violin.  Moreover,  the 
consideration  he  gives  to  the  great  John  Sebastian  is  quite  inade¬ 
quate  to  his  importance  in  relation  to  the  violin,  and  the  list  of 
compositions  for  the  instrument  appears  to  be  incomplete.  It  may 
be  said,  as  a  set-off,  that  there  are  some  excellent  remarks  about 
the  position  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach  in  relation  to  music  generally 
which  could  not  come  from  a  man  who  had  not  a  remarkable 
range  of  knowledge  apart  from  his  special  subject,  and  there  are 
criticisms  and  remarks  on  general  subjects  throughout  the  work 
which  are  of  the  same  calibre. 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  offer  subjects  too  large  to  be 
brought  easily  within  the  range  of  a  history  of  the  violin ;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  set  down  which  is  of  general  interest,  if  not  a 
little  too  general.  All  three  did  something  themselves  in  the  way 
of  playing  stringed  instruments,  but  naturally  not  in  a  manner  to 
make  much  impression  on  the  history  of  technique.  From  the 
violinist’s  point  of  view,  pure  and  simple,  Viotti  is  more  of  a  great 
landmark.  With  him,  the  writer  says,  began  the  modern  school 
of  the  violin.  He  was  born  in  Piedmont,  in  1753,  and  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  influencing  several  very  remarkable  players  of  his  time. 
Among  these  was  Pierre  Baillot,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
style  as  the  ideal  of  perfection  and  to  have  modelled  his  own 
therefrom.  Baillot  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Nardini,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Tartini.  Tartini  in  his  turn  is  looked  upon  as  a  follower 
of  Veracini,  whom  he  undoubtedly  surpassed,  and  Veracini  was  a 
pupil  of  Corelli.  This  brings  an  interesting  genealogy  very  near  to 
our  own  time.  In  another  line  the  famous  violinist  Bode  was  a 
pupil  of  Viotti,  and  the  admiration  which  Spohr  had  for  Bode 
caused  him  to  become,  in  his  own  estimation,  his  most  faithful 
imitator.  In  this  manner  Bode,  through  Spohr,  influenced  the 
greater  part  of  contemporary  violin  playing  ;  and  Ferdinand 
David,  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Joachim,  was  the  pupil 
of  Spohr. 

The  writer  holds  that  the  position  Spohr  occupied  in  relation  to 
the  progress  of  the  violin  was  hardly  less  important  than  that  of 
Corelli.  He  effected  “  the  union  of  Italian,  French,  and  German  art.” 
“  The  style  of  composition  which  Spohr  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
violin  as  a  solo  instrument  necessitated  a  special  education  on  the 
part  of  the  executant.”  The  conclusion  from  which  is,  that 

something  more  is  needed  than  correct  time  keeping  and  perfect 
mechanism  ;  in  short,  that  the  painter  must  ally  himself  with  the 
poet,”  &c.  This  is  large-minded  and  true  in  general,  and  possibly 
of  Spohr  in  part ;  but  there  were  men  of  the  right  stamp  before 
Agamemnon,  and  other  influences  may  have  had  more  to  do  with 
the  development  than  the  great  German  violinist  is  accountable 
for.  Men  had  to  learn  to  express  what  the  greatest  composers 
provided  for  them,  and  in  relation  to  every  instrument  this  has 
more  influence  than  commonly  appears. 

There  is  a  very  great  deal  more  which  is  well  worth  discussing 
in  the  book  if  it  were  possible ;  such  as  the  account  of  that  pheno¬ 
menal  prince  of  virtuosi,  Paganini,  and  his  musical  genealogy,  and 
ihe  estimate  of  his  position  in  relation  to  genuine  art ;  and  there 
are  anecdotes  about  great  musicians  and  their  works,  some  of  which 
■are  a  little  garrulous  and  some  of  no  little  interest  and  illustrative 
value ;  but  people  who  have  time  for  anything  reasonable  may  not 
find  it  amiss  to  look  for  them  themselves.  It  is  probably  not 
possible  to  fit  amusement  with  the  completeness  of  a  work  of 
reference,  but  so  far  as  such  things  are  compatible  in  relation  to  a 
very  rich  subject,  the  writer  has  made  an  admirable  effort. 


OLD  ALL* 

THE  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  fantastic.  A  tour  which 
took  place  in  i860  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  propriety 
arnoDg  “  travels  long  ago.”  And  the  Persian  servant  whose  name 
Mr.  Osmaston  tells  us  he  feels  a  pleasure  in  bringing  “  conspicu¬ 
ously  forward  ”  on  his  title-page  was,  in  reality,  not  called  Ali, 
but  Agha  Baba.  But  these  are  details  of  small  importance.  The 
principal  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book  is  that  the  information 
it  contains  is,  if  not  absolutely  stale,  at  all  events  deficient  in 
freshness.  Had  it  been  published  immediately  after  the  traveller’s 
return  home,  it  would  perhaps  have  inspired  a  lively  instead  of  a 
languid  interest.  After  the  lapse  of  a  score  of  years  there  might 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  appearance 
now.  But  the  author  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  he  has  had 
special  reasons  for  publishing  now  his  long-suppressed  notes  of 
travel.  He  fears,  though  he  finds  it  hard  to  believe,  that  there 
exist  “Englishmen  of  the  present  day,  in  the  year  of  grace  1880, 
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so  unenlightened  as  would  join  our  Church  of  England  to  such  a 
painted  charnel-house  ”  as  the  “  so-called  Greek  or  Bussian 
Church.”  And  therefore  he  is  glad  to  testify,  “  at  the  present 
time  more  especially,  to  the  gross  ignorance  and  lamentable 
superstition,  the  outcome  of  priestly  rule,”  which  are  linked 
with  the  ceremonies  of  that  Church,  as  witnessed  by  him 
on  half-a-dozen  occasions  during  a  six-weeks’  tour  in  Bussia. 
It  has  also  been  his  “  pleasant  duty,”  his  preface  proceeds  to 
state,  to  record  “  some  marked  Providences  ” — that  is  to  say, 
several  evident  interpositions  of  Providence  in  his  behalf.  These 
do  not  seem  to  have  begun  to  manifest  themselves  while  he 
was  in  Protestant  Scandinavia.  But  during  his  progress  through 
superstitious  Bussia  and  infidel  Persia  they  were  as  frequent  as 
valuable.  His  meeting  with  an  Euglish  companion  on  his  way  to 
Astrachan  was  “a  Providential  over-ruling.”  When  his  departure 
from  Astrachan  was  facilitated  by  the  abrogation  of  one  of  the 
laws  which  used  to  hamper  the  movements  of  travellers,  he  “  most 
strongly  ”  felt  that  the  change  was  “  a  marked  Providential  oc¬ 
currence  ” ;  and  the  present  of  a  work  on  Persian  travel  which  he  had 
previously  been  unable  to  obtain  was,  in  his  eyes,  “  another  link  in  a 
Providential  chain,”  A  vigorous  faith  of  this  kind  naturally  carried 
him  cheerfully  through  many  difficulties  and  some  dangers.  On 
several  occasions  his  capacity  for  believing  lent  a  pleasant  enchant¬ 
ment  to  the  views  on  which  he  gazed.  When  he  saw  the  sup¬ 
posed  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
“  though  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  have  nearly  run  off  the 
roll  of  time  since  that  great  prophet’s  day,  still  there  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  this  is  not  the  hallowed  spot  where  he  lies 
buried  ” ;  and  when  he  was  shown  “  a  most  ancient  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,”  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  it  was  “  possibly  the 
very  one  inscribed  by  the  great  prophet  himself.”  After  remark¬ 
ing  that  Aleppo  is  the  Zobah  of  the  Bible,  formerly  ruled  by  the 
Hadadezer  whom  David  overcame,  he  adds : — “  A  striking 
verification  of  this  was  found  some  time  ago  in  an  old  Hebrew 
inscription  on  stone,  discovered  somewhere  near  the  castle  in 
Aleppo,  which  recorded  ‘that  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  the  general 
of  the  great  King  David,  came  and  took  this  city  in  battle  from 
the  King  Hadadezer.’”  On  linguistic  questions  he  does  not  often 
record  an  opinion.  But  we  are  told  at  p.  326  that  “  it  is  remark¬ 
able  how  very  many  Persian  words  correspond  in  sound  to  our 
own ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  the  Saxon  and  the  Celtic  are 
largely  derived  from  this  Persian  source.”  ITe  found  that  many 
of  those  words  had  “  a  most  unmistakable  Saxon  ring  in  them”; 
among  others,  the  equivalents  for  “  orange  ”  and  “  balcony.” 

Mr.  Osmaston’s  book  is  readable  throughout,  his  descriptions 
are  often  picturesque,  and  his  remarks  on  what  he  saw  are  usually 
sensible.  But  so  much  has  been  written  since  he  travelled  about 
most  of  the  regions  through  which  he  passed,  that  there  is 
little  in  the  first  half  of  his  volume  which  has  not  been 
already  rendered  sufficiently  familiar.  While  in  Norway  he 
witnessed  a  fire  at  Christiania,  and  on  the  way  to  Drontheim 
a  flood  compelled  him  to  turn  out  of  his  railway  carriage 
and  take  refuge  on  board  a  steamer.  He  visited  the  North 
Cape,  but  was  prevented  by  mist  from  seeing  from  its  summit 
the  midsummer  midnight  sun.  He  went  to  church  at  Ham- 
merfest,  and  was  on  the  whole  edified  by  the  service,  though  he 
was  surprised  to  see  the  minister  put  on  over  his  surplice  “  a  crim¬ 
son  cloth,  which  hung  down  in  a  peak  behind,  and  having  a  large 
golden  cross  worked  upon  it,  looking,  I  must  own,  very  Popish- 
like.”  "With  the  Norwegians  he  was  much  pleased,  though  they 
were  too  lazy  ever  to  run,  and  they  smoked  and  spat  in  an  annoy¬ 
ing  manner ;  and  by  the  Swedes  and  their  country  he  appears  to  have 
been  favourably  impressed.  On  his  description  of  St.  Petersburg  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  “  Why  we  English  saint  it  (he  says),  I 
don’t  know ;  the  Bussians  give  it  no  title,  calling  it  simply  Peters¬ 
burg.”  This  is  a  mistake,  but  a  natural  one.  The  San  let  really  forms 
a  part  of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  was  called  after  the  saint  and 
Apostle,  not  the  Tsar,  though  it  is  colloquially  suppressed. 

The  story  told  to  Mr.  Osmaston  by  a  Bussian  friend  about  the 
preparations  to  fire  the  city  made  by  the  authorities  during  tha 
Crimean  war,  maybe  set  down  as  one  of  the  tales  concocted  for  the 
benefit  of  travellers.  “  He  assured  me  that  Petersburg  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  so  defenceless  and  unprotected  at  that  time,  while 
our  sailors  were  sporting  themselves  in  the  Baltic,  that  immense 
piles  of  faggots  were  laid  up  in  the  corners  of  the  chief  streets 
in  order  to  commit  the  city  to  the  flames  sooner  than  that 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  should  touch  it.  ‘  As  we  did  to  Moscow, 
so  we  would  have  done  to  Petersburg,’  he  said.”  I11  travelling 
in  Bussia  Mr.  Osmaston  met  with  no  difficulties.  While  still 
at  St.  Petersburg  he  took  the  singular  step  of  turning  all 
his  paper  money  into  gold,  which  he  secured  in  a  leather 
girdle,  fastened  night  and  day  round  his  waist.  The  sight 
of  his  gold  must  have  created  a  sensation  in  a  land  but 
little  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  that  metal  except  on  gilded 
domes  and  other  ecclesiastical  ornaments.  The  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  attendant  on  Bussian  travel  he  found  moderate,  in  spite 
of  the  absurd  stories  to  the  contrary  in  which  some  imagi¬ 
native  tourists  delight.  At  Moscow  he  visited  the  usual  palaces 
and  churches,  marvelled  at  the  wonder-working  pictures  above 
the  Kremlin  gates,  drove  to  the  Sparrow  Hills,  and  looked  down 
upon  “  the  city,  with  its  domes  and  towers  and  spires  glitter¬ 
ing  in  the  broad  and  luxuriant  plain,  and  the  river  Moskowa 
meandering  slowly  through,  often  lost  in  the  overhanging  trees 
and  behind  the  wide  sweeps  of  green”;  and  boldly  made  his 
way  to  the  front  during  a  great  review  in  presence  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  whom  he  describes  as  “  a  man  only,  after  all* 
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and  no  more — a  middle-aged,  well-proportioned  man,  handsome, 
even  delicate,  in  feature,  wearing  a  dark,  curling  moustache, 
and  no  beard.”  He  also  made  his  way  into  a  nunnery.  The 
two  inmates  whom  he  saw  were  elderly,  so  he  wrote  in  his 
diary : — “  This  sex,  it  seems,  generally  begin  to  renounce  the 
world  and  its  vanities  just  when  the  world  renounces  them, 
and  to  take  the  vows  of  eternal  virginity,  when  all  chance 
of  entrapping  a  partner  for  life  has  fled  away  ” ;  an  over-hasty 
generalization.  The  description  of  the  drive  from  Moscow  to 
Nijny  Novgorod  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  fact  that  it  records 
a  state  of  things  now  passed  away.  At  present  the  traveller 
glides  comfortably  along  by  rail ;  but  Mr.  Osmaston  by  no  means 
enjoyed  his  journey,  the  jolting  being  terrible,  “  like  the  rocking 
of  a  ship  at  sea,”  no  sleep  being  procurable  in  the  floundering 
vehicle,  and  no  food  in  the  miserable,  mud-surrounded  posting- 
houses.  From  Nijuy  Mr.  Osmaston  sailed  down  the  Volga  to 
Astrachan,  and  thence  across  the  Caspian  to  Baku.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  description  of  this  part  of  his  journey, 
except  his  assertion  that  Caltnucks  have  “  an  extraordinary 
reverence  for  cats,”  and  that  during  Napoleon’s  invasion  of  Russia, 
“  the  French  dreaded  none  more  than  these  hordes  of  Caliuuck 
barbarians,”  on  account  of  their  great  skill  in  archery.  Who¬ 
ever  told  him  this  must  have  beeu  himself  an  adept  at  drawing 
the  long  bow. 

Passing  from  Russian  to  Persian  soil,  Mr.  Osmaston  made  his 
way  as  far  as  Teheran,  where  he  engaged  the  “  Old  Ali,”  after 
whom  his  book  is  named.  On  his  way  home  he  visited  Bagdad, 
inspected  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  at  Aleppo  and  Antioch.  His  account  of 
the  Christian  community  at  Aintab  is  interesting.  It  is  the  custom 
at  Aleppo,  he  says,  for  the  peasants  who  bring  in  food  from  the 
country  to  pay  toll  at  the  gate,  and  their  baskets  are  rigorously 
examined,  however  much  they  may  protest  that  they  are  not 
introducing  provisions.  There  is  only  one  exception  to  the  rule. 
“  If  the  man  is  a  Protestant  from  Aintab,  and  declares  himself 
to  be  such — is  known  to  be  one — he  goes  on  without  search  on 
the  integrity  of  his  word.”  Mr.  Osmaston  says,  “  I  am  very 
thankful  that  I  was  led  to  visit  this  place,  and  to  witness  with 
my  own  eyes  the  power  of  a  heartfelt  Christianity  in  the  midst 
of  darkness  and  superstition.”  But  he  does  not  aver  that  he 
stood  at  the  gate  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  an  Aintab 
Christian  passing  iu  with  baskets  unsearched  on  the  strength 
of  an  affirmation.  With  the  Nestorian  Christians  he  natu¬ 
rally  felt  much  sympathy,  especially  as  he  was  assured 
by  Mr.  Rassam  that  they  had  no  doubts  about  their  being 
the  descendants  of  Israel.  Mr.  Rassam  ‘‘believed  himself  to  be 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  but  affirmed  that  no  Israelite  now  can 
possibly  be  certain  of  his  tribe,  for  that  there  was  not  a  man  living 
who  had  his  pedigree  of  descent — all  was  tradition,  everything 
having  been  lost  or  destroyed.”  In  the  belief  that  the  Nestorians 
are  “  a  remnaut  of  the  ‘  lost’  ten  tribes  ”  Mr.  Osmaston  is  inclined 
to  acquiesce.  “But  why  called  always  ‘  lost  ’  [he  says]  I  do  not 
know,  or  why  they  should  have  been  searched  for  in  so  many 
unlikely  places,  for  it  would  be  most  probable  to  find  them,  surely, 
where  they  were  first  taken,  which  was  into  those  very  moun¬ 
tainous  and  adjacent  countries  where  they  were  placed  by 
Shalmanezer,  the  King  of  Assyria,  when  they  were  taken  captive.” 
In  spite,  however,  of  his  readiness  to  believe  anything  in  the 
Nestorians’  favour,  and  the  fact  that  their  form  of  worship  is 
simple,  he  fears  that  “  there  is  little  real  spiritual  life  among 
them.” 


PAR  PALIMPSESTOEUM  DUBLINEXS1UM.* 

THE  Codex  Rescriptus  Dublinensis  is  known  by  name  to  every 
critic  and  almost  to  every  student  of  the  criticism  of  the  text 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  although  it  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Hammond's  useful  little  work  on  the  subject.  It  has 
been  described  in  Mr.  Hartwell  Horne’s  Introduction  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Scrivener  in  his  Plain  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  discovered 
in  1787  by  Dr.  Barrett,  who  published  a  copy  of  it  with  the  Greek 
characters  tolerably  well  imitated,  the  pages  and  the  lines 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  original  in  a  quarto  volume 
in  1801.  The  present,  which  is  modestly  spoken  of  as  “  a 
new  edition  revised  and  augmented,”  has  not  been  printed 
because  there  was  any  demand  for  the  earlier  edition, 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  has  been  superseded  by 
the  collation  of  it  with  the  original  in  1854  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  and 
by  the  text,  with  Dr.  Tregelles's  collations,  edited  by  Mr.  Ilansell 
at  Oxford  in  1 864.  The  additions  made  by  Dr.  Tregelles  were  but 
few,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  page  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  ITansell's 
work,  where  they  are  printed  in  red  ink.  The  edition  by  Dr. 
Barrett  had,  as  might  be  expected,  several  errors  ;  but,  consider¬ 
ing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  reading  the  palimpsest,  we  quite  agree 
with  Dr.  Scrivener  and  Mr.  Abbott  that  the  comments  on  its  in¬ 
accuracies  have  been  unnecessarily  severe.  Mr.  Abbott  considers 
that  he  has  discovered  about  four  hundred  letters  and  marks  which 


*  Par  Palimpsestorum  Dublinensium  :  the  Codex  Rescriptus  Dublinensis 
of  St.  3Jatthew's  Gospel  ( Z ).  First  published  by  Dr.  Barrett  in  1801. 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  ;  also  Fragments  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah  in  the  LXX.  Version,  from  an  ancient  Palimpsest,  now  first 
published.  Together  with  a  new  discovered  Fragment  of  the  Codex 
Palatinus.  By  J.  K.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Professor 
of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  two  Plates  of 
Facsimiles.  Dublin:  Hodges,  Foster,  &  Figgis.  London:  Longmans  & 
Co.  1880. 


have  escaped  the  notice  even  of  Dr.  Tregelles.  We  have  compared 
the  two  collations,  and  find  a  considerable  number  of  additions  of 
letters  and  half  letters,  whilst  hero  and  there  a  letter  has  been 
omitted,  which  we  suppose  Dr.  Barrett  printed  from  carelessness  ; 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  facsimile  page  that  is  given  in  this 
volume,  it  is  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  text  was  printed  as 
correctly  as  it  was. 

We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  advantage  of  printing  a 
book  with  letters  which  are  cast  to  resemble  the  average  shape  of 
the  letters  of  the  MS.  We  should  have  been  quite  content  to 
have  the  lines  and  the  pages  preserved  as  they  are  in  the 
original,  and  printed  in  ordinary  Greek  characters.  And  there 
was  the  less  occasion  to  reprint  what  is  called  a  facsimile, 
because  Dr.  Barrett  had  already  done  it.  But  we  protest 
against  the  term  “facsimile”  as  applied  to  such  productions 
by  Dr.  Scrivener  and  others.  Mr.  Abbott  has,  however,  not  used 
the  term,  except  as  applying  it  to  his  two  plates,  which  are  real 
facsimiles. 

The  MS.  itself  is  in  uncials,  and  contains  290  verses  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  is  of  the  fifth,  or  possibly  as  late  as  the 
sixth,  century.  It  consists  of  32  leaves,  written  in  beautiful 
round  and  square  uncials,  and,  what  is  most  important  to  our 
present  purpose,  has  very  few  mistakes.  Mr.  Barrett  has  carefully 
examined  it,  and  detects  about  25  errors — nearly  all  of  them  of 
the  kind  called  Racisms — and  one  omission  of  two  letters  of 
the  class  homceoteleuton ;  &  being  omitted  between  xp°vov  and 
ijKpi^coo-eu.  This,  however,  can  be  allowed  little  weight  in 
defining  the  critical  value  of  the  Codex,  which  must  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  its  agreement  with  the  other  principal  authorities 
for  the  text  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  But  the  fact  that  there 
is  only  one  such  certain  careless  omission,  while  there  are 
no  repetitions  of  words,  will  have  some  weight  in  determin¬ 
ing  that  omissions  of  whole  words,  when  they  occur,  are  by 
design  and  not  by  carelessness.  Unfortunately  it  has  only  23 
verses  in  common  with  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  but  in  the  short 
space  common  to  it  and  (Z)  our  MS.  there  are  14  differences, 
whilst  the  variations  from  the  Sinaitic  are  only  7  in  number, 
and  those  from  the  Vatican  11  ;  a  comparison  which  falls  in  very 
accurately  with  what  we  had  expected  from  reading  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Textus  Receptus  and  the  early  uncials.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  counted  the  variations  in  26  pages,  and,  having  taken 
so  much  trouble,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  take  a  little 
more,  and  examine  the  whole  64  pages  for  the  same  purpose. 
However,  it  would  probably  not  have  altered  the  proportion  of 
the  figures  by  which  he  establishes  that  (Z.)  closely  resembles  the 
most  ancient  codices,  differing  from  the  Sinaitic  MS.  in  only 
30  places,  and  from  the  Vatican  in  44,  while  its  variations  from 
the  text  of  Stephens  are  95.  There  are  13  readings  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Abbott  in  which  it  stands  alone;  but  the  greater  part  of 
these  appear  to  be  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe,  and 
ought  to  be  counted  amongst  the  errors  we  were  mentioning  just 
now,  and  do  not  affect  our  judgment  of  the  critical  value  of  the 
Codex.  Besides  this,  there  are  8  readings  in  which  it  agrees  with 
one  or  more  of  the  cursives,  unsupported  by  any  other  uncial. 
These  last  are  too  few  to  found  any  argument  upon  ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  analysis  seems  to  us  to  afford  good  ground  for  argument 
both  as  to  the  value  of  the  text  of  the  MS.  and  also  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican  Codices  when  esti¬ 
mated  separately,  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  united  testimony. 
We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  without  troubling  our  readers  with 
any  induction  of  particulars,  that  this  is  really  one  of  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  existing,  and  also,  independently  of  its  antiquit}', 
one  of  the  most  valuable.  AVe  have  compared  its  testimony  with 
the  text  which  would  be  pronounced  almost  certainly  right  from  a 
comparison  of  the  most  ancient  documents,  and  it  gives  its  suffrage 
in  favour  of  such  text  about  forty  times,  and  very  rarely  against  it. 
But,  though  this  would  go  far  to  prove  the  value  of  the  MS.,  it 
might  perhaps  be  said  to  militate  against  its  utility,  as  tho  same 
text  would  have  been  produced  with  or  without  its  testimony. 
And  its  utility  must  of  course  be  judged  by  the  aid  it  gives  in 
more  doubtlul  cases.  We  have  only  counted  cases  in  which  the 
Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican  texts  agree,  and  are  supported  by  at  least 
one  other  uncial  and  considerable  independent  testimony. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  another  kind  of  value  belonging 
to  the  MS.  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  contributions  it  has 
directly  made  towards  producing  a  correct  text  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel.  If  the  general  correctness  of  its  text  be  conceded,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  mere  errors  of  copying  or  omission,  it  ought  to  be 
judged  a  competent  witness  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  other 
ancient  codices,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  in  agreement  and  some¬ 
times  not.  Few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Sinaitic  and  the 
Vatican  MSS.  are  the  two  most  valuable  known.  But  issue  is  joined 
as  to  their  comparative  value,  and  also  as  to  the  weight  of  their  com¬ 
bined  testimony  when  they  agree.  Thus  Tischeiidorf  is  accused, 
and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  by  Dr.  Scrivener  of  an  excessive 
and  irrational  deference  to  the  Sinaitic,  and  of  course  it  was  likely 
beforehand  that  he  would  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  MS.  which 
he  must  regard  as  his  own  child,  as  he  was  its  discoverer.  “  The 
evidence  of  Cod.  N,  supported  or  even  unsupported  by  one  or  two^ 
authorities  of  any  description,  is  with  him  sufficient  to  outweigh 
all  other  witnesses,  whether  manuscript  versions  or  ecclesiastical 
writers.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  quotes  on  the  very  same  page 
from  another  writer  a  eulogium  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  which 
we  transcribe : — 

Seeing  that  the  Vatican  manuscript  does  not  contain  one  single  passage 
that  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  spurious,  of  that  by  the  evidence 
of  other  manuscripts  and  of  the  context  admits  of  just  doubt  as  to  its 
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authenticity,  a  position  .that  no  other  manuscript  enjoys,  man  is  bound  to 
accept  the  testimony  of  that  manu  ript  alone  as  his  present  text  of  the 
sacred  record  wherever  he  possesses  its  teaching. 

So  extravagant  a  statement  could  scarcely  be  deemed  worthy 
of  the  elaborate  refutation  with  which  Dr.  Scrivener  has  conde¬ 
scended  to  honour  it.  But  though  Tischendorf’s  deference  to 
the  Sinaitic  MS.  appears  to  us  somewhat  exaggerated,  we  have 
always  been  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 
We  wish  Mr.  Abbott  had  extended  his  analysis  of  the  differences 
of  (Z)  from  X,  B,  0,  L,  and  Stephens’s  text  to  the  whole  of  the 
document,  but  we  are  content  to  take  his  figures  as  he  gives  them 
for  the  twenty-six  pages  he  has  professed  to  examine  for  this 
purpose ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  this  MS.  is  of  first-rate  value, 
it  certainly  gives  its  suffrage  in  favour  of  the  Sinaitic  as  against 
the  Vatican  and  the  Vatican  against  the  Alexandrian.  And  this 
conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that, 
as  far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  the  Alexandrian  MS.  is  de¬ 
cidedly  inferior  to  the  other  two.  The  value  of  this  argument  may 
be  very  variously  estimated  ;  but  no  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that 
it  has  some  force,  and  that  it  establishes  at  least  a  slight  probability 
in  favour  of  those  who  lay  more  stress  on  the  Sinaitic  than  on 
the  Vatic.au  text.  This  conclusion  is  still  further  fortified 
by  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Abbott  also  mentions,  that  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  Z  agrees  with  the  Sinaitic  alone  of  uncials,  but  that  in  no 
instance  does  it  agree  with  the  Vatican  alone. 

And  now  what  light  does  the  text  of  Z  throw  upon  the  value  of 
the  combination  of  (X)  and  (B)  ?  Here  we  have  nothing  to  guide 
us  in  Mr.  Abbott's  remarks  beyond  the  single  observation  that  it 
agrees  with  both  of  them  against  the  remaining  uncials  in  at  least 
ten  instances.  But  we  observe  that  in  most  of  the  places  we  have 
noticed  in  which  it  lends  its  support  to  the  Sinaitic  and  the 
Vatican  combined  it  is  confirmed  by  (0),  and  very  often  by  (D) ; 
more  often  indeed  by  (D)  than  by  (0) ;  but  then  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  (C)  is  frequently  deficient  in  passages  which  are  found 
in  (D).  Now  the  very  general  resemblance  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
the  Vatican  manuscripts  is  such  as  to  render  their  joint  testimony 
of  less  value  than  the  conjoint  testimony  of  either  of  them  with 
the  Alexandrian — as  being  more  nearly  akin  to  each  other.  But 
the  fact,  that  this  MS.  so  often  agrees  with  them  when  they  agree 
together  does  away,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  suspicion  that 
attaches  to  their  agreement,  and  must  therefore  be  allowed  some 
weight  in  increasing  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  each  of  these 
manuscripts  separately. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  to  be  something  like  arguing  in  a 
circle  to  establish  the  value  of  a  more  recent  document  by  re¬ 
ference  to  documents  older  than  itself,  and  then  to  prove  that 
these  manuscripts  are  of  great  value  because  they  agree  with  the 
more  modern  one.  Nevertheless  we  submit  that  the  considerations 
we  have  adduced  establish  to  some  degree  of  probability  that  the 
Sinaitic  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and 
that  their  combined  testimony  is  of  greater  value  than  we  should 
naturally  have  supposed  if  we  had  not  had  this  manuscript  to 
compare  them  with. 

The  great  interest  of  the  subject  has  kept  us  from  noticing 
the  particular  edition  of  the  MS.  which  we  are  reviewing  ;  but 
it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Abbott  to  say  that  our  argumeut,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  worth,  has  been  mainly  derived  from  the  facts 
detailed  in  the  editor’s  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  document.  To 
this  it  must  be  added  that  the  volume  is  beautifully  executed,  and 
though  we  do  not  ourselves  consider  it  worth  while  to  produce  an 
imitation  which  is  not  an  absolute  facsimile,  in  the  absence  of 
this  latter  we  cannot  affect  to  regret  either  the  labour,  the  time,  or 
the  expense  bestowed  upon  the  production.  Short  of  its  not  being 
a  photographed  copy  o-f  the  original  manuscript,  the  work  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  ;  and  we  may  observe  also  that,  in  order  to 
produce  a  more  exact  copy,  several  letters  appear  to  have  been  cast 
in  two  or  three  different  forms. 

Of  the  other  fragment  which  appears  in  the  volume  we  shall  only 
express  our  regret  that  the  four  leaves  of  which  it  consists  should 
have  been  thus  connected  with  the  celebrated  Dublin  palimpsest. 
The  same  remark  seems  to  apply  to  the  last  leaf  of  the  volume, 
which  consists  of  a  beautiful  facsimile  of  a  missing  leaf  of  the 
Codex  Palatinus,  containing  the  passage  from  Matt.  xiii.  13-24, 
purchased  by  Dr.  Todd  some  time  before  the  year  1847.  But  we 
shall  only  say  of  this  that,  as  it  is  part  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  it  is 
more  in  point  to  the  present  subject  than  the  few  fragments  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  which  have  only  this  in  common  with  the 
palimpsest,  that  they  are  found  in  the  same  library  and  the  same 
volume,  and  are  probably  nearly  of  the  same  date. 

Of  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  manuscript  and  its  results  the 
following  is  the  editor’s  modest  description — 

If  I  have  succeeded  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  in  discovering 
letters  and  marks  which  escaped  Dr.  Tregellcs  (over  400),  it  is  because 
being  resident  in  Trinity  College  I  was  enabled  literally  noclurna  versare 
manu,  versare  diurna  this  important  Codex.  It  has  often  been  only  after 
repeated  examination  in  different  lights  that  the  existence  of  a  mark  or  a 
letter  has  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

The  paragraph  lines,  which  are  barely  visible,  long  escaped  notice.  I 
bad  not  thought  of  looking  for  them  until  I  accidentally  delected  one  (at 
the  top  of  Tab.  xxxix.),  which  at  first  I  did  not  understand.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  marks  of  quotation. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  manuscript  has  actually  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  any  doubtful  reading ;  but  there  is  one 
passage  where  it  might  do  so  if  the  editor’s  conjecture  about  it 
is  right.  In  Matt.  xiv.  3  the  Text  us  Receptus  has  edrjirev  airdv  Kal 
idem  iv  (fivXaioj.  Now  here  there  are  no  two  of  the  earlier  uncials 
that  are  in  exact  agreement.  The  editor  thinks  that  the  MS.  read 


eSijcrfv  avrov  iv  rrj  cpvXaKij,  which  there  is  no  doubt  it  does,  but 
adds  that  there  is  room  for  the  words  <a\  imidero  after  it  and 
before  the  following  words — vdl<a  (inXlmrov  Now,  on  his  own. 
showing  that  there  is  either  half  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  want¬ 
ing,  into  which,  upon  his  theory,  there  has  to  be  got  Kal  dnidero 
did  ’Hpa>8id8a  rrjv  yv — it  is  plain  that,  if  this  is  to  be  got  into  a 
line  and  a  half,  the  lines  containing  each  about  eighteen  letters, 
there  can  be  but  little  preference  for  Kal  dnidero  over  Kal 
idem.  The  former,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  MSS.,  seems  to  us  the  more  probable ;  but  we  think 
the  editor  has  overstated  the  caso  when  he  says  that  these 
words  are  cut  off,  but  the  space  shows  that  they  stood  here 
originally.  Upon  the  whole,  the  argument  appears  to  be  in 
favour  ot  the  reading  eSqnev  avrov  Kal  iv  rrj  cjovXaKrj  dir  idem,  and 
if  he  had  stated  the  reading  he  has  assigned  to  (Z)  as  probable 
instead  of  certain,  we  should  quite  have  agreed  with  him. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  rise  of  few  great  nations  will  have  been  so  fully  related  as 
that  of  Prussia,  should  the  enormous  publication  of  Frederick 
the  Great’s  correspondence  be  ever  terminated,  and  should  Herr 
Droysen  he  enabled  to  complete  his  historical  labours.  The 
thirteenth  volume  of  his  great  political  history  of  Prussia  (1)  is 
occupied  with  the  transactions,  or  rather  the  negotiations,  of  less 
than  three  years,  from  the  beginning  of  1746  to  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  October  1748.  Frederick  him¬ 
self  declined  to  relate  the  history  of  this  period,  on  the  ground 
that  “  political  intrigues  deserve  no  attention  when  they  lead  to 
nothing.”  It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  the  destiny  of  Europe 
was  materially  affected  hv  anything  spoken,  written,  or  trans¬ 
acted  during  this  period,  which  has  nevertheless  left  a  mass  of 
diplomatic  memorials  behind  it,  of  which  Herr  Droysen,  an 
historian  of  the  school  of  Ranke,  for  whom  the  histories  of 
Cabinets  are  the  histories  of  nations,  is  obliged  to  take  ample 
note.  The  most  important  incident  was  the  conclusion  of  an 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Russia,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
recovering  Silesia  from  Prussia  for  the  former  Power.  Frederick 
knew  that  his  title  was  merely  that  of  the  sword,  and  that,  as  an 
upstart  and  a  despoiler  of  his  neighbour,  he  could  expect  little 
sympathy  in  Europe.  He  stood,  therefore,  on  a  diplomatic 
defensive,  until  the  exhaustion  of  all  parties  to  the  European  war 
brought  about  a  general  pacification.  Frederick’s  unwearied 
vigilance  is  surprising,  and  his  correspondence  indicates  most 
forcibly  how  completely  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  all  we  learn  here 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Saxon 
Courts  confirms  the  probability  that  he  had  substantial  reasons 
when,  at  a  later  period,  he  anticipated  his  adversaries  by  begin- 
ing  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  most  remarkable  episode  in  the 
correspondence  not  directly  connected  with  Frederick  is  the 
mysterious  tragedy  in  Sweden,  when  the  English  physician  Black- 
well  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

The  second  volume  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  select  speeches  (2) 
comprises  those  delivered  from  1871  to  1877.  Although  including 
several  upon  the  Eastern  question,  the  contlict  with  the  Roman 
Curia,  and  other  interesting  topics,  there  are  few,  if  any,  which 
would  have  attracted  much  attention  apart  from  the  personality  of 
the  speaker.  From  this  point  of  view  they  possess  a  peculiar  in¬ 
terest,  it  may  almost  be  said  a  peculiar  charm.  Not  including 
any  of  the  speaker’s  more  recent  questionable  deliverances  on  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  they  represent  the  mind  evidently  of  a  thorough 
man  of  business,  and  of  a  man  of  business  who  feels  it  unnecessary 
to  affect  to  be  anything  else.  The  speaker’s  case  is  invariably  well 
put,  hut  without  any  special  effort  to  persuade  or  overawe.  The 
whole  tone  is  that  of  a  plain  man  talking  to  plain  men,  and  the 
absence  of  rhetoric,  the  sole  reliance  on  argument,  the  real  or  ap¬ 
parent  candour  and  disinterestedness,  the  superiority  to  all  the 
ordinary  arts  of  oratory,  render  them,  when  it  is  remembered  who 
the  speaker  is,  more  impressive  and  really  persuasive  than  many 
much  more  artistically  constructed  orations.  The  absence  of  any¬ 
thing  arrogant  or  offensive  to  the  speaker’s  opponents  warrants 
the  supposition  that  editorial  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  or  revision. 

Professor  Joseph  Langen  possesses  remarkable  qualifications  as 
the  historian  of  the  early  Roman  Church  (3).  He  is  learned,  im¬ 
partial,  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  an  adversary  of  the  dogma  of  Papal 
infallibility.  lie,  therefore,  stands  apart  from  the  various  in¬ 
fluences  which  might  otherwise  have  clouded  the  judgment  of  an 
orthodox  historian,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  his 
work  seems  to  attain  the  standard  of  impartiality  as  nearly  as 
can  he  expected  from  a  writer  to  whom  the  subject  is  one  of 
personal  as  well  as  scientific  interest.  As  a  critical  his¬ 
torian  Professor  Langen  finds  it  impossible  to  allow  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  during  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  claimed  any 
sort  of  superiority  over  other  dioceses,  further  than  such  a  pre¬ 
cedence  as,  in  virtue  of  the  importance  of  his  see,  is  accorded  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  among  English  prelates  of  the  same  rank. 

(1)  Geschichte  der  Preussischen  Politik.  Von  J.  G.  Droysen.  Th.  5, 
Cd.  3.  Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.  London:  VViUiams  &  Norgate. 

(2)  Ausgewdhlte  Reden  des  Fursten  ven  Bismarck.  Bd.  2.  Berlin : 
Kortkampt'.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Kirche  bis  zum  Pontijikate  Leo’s  I.  Quel- 
lcnmiissig  dargestellt  von  Dr.  Joseph  Langen.  Bonn:  Cohen.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  pretension  being  systematically 
maintained  until  the  days  of  Leo  I.  at  the  beginning  of  the  lifth 
century.  With  Leo’s  predecessor,  accordingly,  Dr.  Langen’s  his¬ 
tory  of  the  primitive  age  terminates,  although  he  half  promises  to 
write  the  annals  of  the  Church's  second  period.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  promise  may  be  redeemed.  Dr.  Langen’s  pen  is  guided 
by  the  most  scrupulous  fairness,  as  he  has  amply  shown  in  the 
discussion  of  episodes  so  delicate  for  members  of  his  Church  as  the 
deportment  of  Popes  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus,  Cyprian’s  part  in 
the  Novatianist  controversy,  and  the  affair  of  Pope  Liberius. 

A  work  by  the  late  Professor  Keim  on  another  department  of 
primitive  ecclesiastical  history,  the  conflict  between  Christianity 
and  Paganism  (4),  may  prove  somewhat  of  a  disappointment. 
Though  new  to  the  world,  it  is  not  a  new  book,  having  apparently 
been  composed  as  long  ago  as  1855  ;  while  the  author's  omission 
to  publish  or  complete  it  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  not  fully 
satisfied  with  it.  It  was  intended  to  have  been  brought  down  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  but  only  reaches  the  reign  of 
Commodus.  Herr  Ziegler  has,  nevertheless,  judged  rightly  in 
considering  it  worthy  of  publication  ;  although  many  of  the  most 
interesting  points,  such  as  the  nature  of  Celsus’s  attack  on 
Christianity  and  the  date  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  have  been 
more  fully  treated  by  the  author  himself  in  other  places.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  various 
causes  which  assisted  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  Oriental  religions  into  the  Roman  world,  the  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit  of  administration,  the  humanitarianism  of  philosophy, 
and  the  reaction  towards  definite  religious  faith  in  the  age  of  the 
Antonines. 

The  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Kant’s  Kritili  der  Heinen 
Vernunft  will  hardly  produce  a  more  adequate  memorial  than  Dr. 
Vaiblinger’s  (5)  ample,  but  not  ponderous,  commentary.  Besides 
the  explanation  of  the  text  itself,  Dr.  Yaiblinger  has  brought  toge¬ 
ther  a  mass  of  references,  showing  how  Kant  has  been  understood 
by  disciples  or  opponents,  especially  contemporaries.  His  historical 
introduction  and  bibliography  are  also  very  useful.  Dr.  Werner’s 
Kant  in  Italy  (6)  is  an  account  of  the  reception  of  Kant’s  system 
by  the  philosophers  of  that  country,  which  has  been  rather 
respectful  than  cordial. 

W.  von  Reichenau’s  (7)  sketch  of  the  development  of  Spinoza's 
philosophy  to  our  times  is  a  prize  essay.  The  writer  considers 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer  as  legitimate  successors  of 
Spinoza,  a  classification  against  which  they  would  all  three  have 
protested.  In  our  own  time,  he  maintains,  their  mantle  has  fallen 
upon  Geiger  and  Noire,  whose  importance  many  people  will  think 
greatly  over-estimated  by  him.  It  is  manifest,  at  all  events,  that 
their  method  of  research  differs  widely  from  Spinoza’s  or  Kant’s, 
being  almost  exclusively  the  deduction  of  principles  from  the 
actual  observation  of  material  phenomena,  especially  of  language. 

Herr  Meyer’s  (8)  history  of  the  mediaeval  guild  of  goldsmiths  at 
Strasburg  consists  of  two  dissimilar  sections — the  “  Urkunden,”  un¬ 
readable  except  by  proficients  in  old  German,  and  the  “  Darstel- 
lung,”  or  summary  of  the  information  deduced  from  them,  which 
is  very  clear  and  agreeable.  The  system  of  excessive  restriction 
on  masters  and  paternal  despotism  over  journeymen  would  appear 
intolerable  now,  but  no  doubt  answered  well  in  its  own  day.  The 
fifteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  German  industry.  About  1540  a  reaction 
set  in,  attributed  by  Herr  Meyer  to  the  great  increase  of 
population,  as  well  as  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  times. 

Another  volume  of  the  valuable  series  of  works  on  trade  and 
political  economy  (9)  conducted  by  Dr.  Schindler,  relates  to  more 
modern  matters,  being  a  treatise  on  stock-broking  as  at  present 
carried  on  in  Germany  and  in  England.  The  materials  for 
comparison  are  chiefly  afforded  by  the  reports  of  two  English 
Committees,  the  Foreign  Loan  Committee  of  1875  and  the  Stock 
Exchange  Commission  of  1878.  The  self-government  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  excites  the  writer’s  admiration,  and  he 
thinks  it  should  be  the  object  of  legislation  and  public  opinion  in 
Germany  to  discourage  as  far  as  possible  speculation  by  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  to  build 
up  an  organized  corporation  out  of  the  various  exchanges  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  securities  of 
various  descriptions  officially  quoted  in  the  Berlin  list  have  risen 
from  11  in  1820  to  636  in  1880. 

The  late  Baron  von  Weber  (10),  the  son  of  the  composer,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  engineers  in  Germany.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  principal 

(4)  Rom  und  das  Christenthum.  Aus  Th.  Keim’s  handschriftlicheu 
Nachlass  lierausgegeben  von  II.  Ziegler.  Berlin :  Keimer.  London ; 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Commentar  zu  Kant's  Kritik  der  Reinen  Vernunft.  lierausgegeben 
von  Ur.  II.  Yaiblinger.  Bd.  1.  Hft.  1.  Stuttgart:  Spemann.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Kant  in  llalien.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Werner.  Wien:  Gerold’s  Sohn. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  j Die  mnnisiische  Philosophic  von  Spinoza  bis  auf  vnsere  Tape.  Von 
IV.  von  Reichenau.  Kdln  :  Maver.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Die  Strassburger  Goldschmiedezunft  von  ilirem  Kntstehen  bis  1681- 
Urkunden  und  Darstellung.  Von  llans  Meyer.  Leipzig:  Duncker  & 
Humblot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(g)  Die  Effehtenbarsc.  Eine  Verghichung  deutscher  und  englischer 
Zustdnde.  Von  Emil  Struck.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Die  Wasserstrassen  Nord-Europa's.  Von  Max  Maria  von  Weber. 
L.-ipzig:  Engelmann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


canals  of  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  in  the  service  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  His  posthumous  volume  is 
not  merely  an  account  of  the  canals,  but  a  history  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  respecting  them,  with  copious  statistics.  The  prolonged 
frosts  in  Sweden  are  evidently  a  great  impediment  to  water 
traffic ;  nevertheless,  nine  out  of  fifteen  canals  are  said  to  be 
paying  well. 

Lessing’s  wife  was  an  amiable  and  interesting  woman  (11)  ;  his 
courtship  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  and  her  death  one  of  the 
most  pathetic,  passages  of  his  history.  It  is  merely  as  his  wife, 
however,  that  she  holds  any  place  in  general  biography,  and  Herr 
Thiele’s  attempt  at  a  monograph  is  not  so  much  a  supplement  to 
Lessing’s  biographers  as  a  repetition  of  things  already  too  circum¬ 
stantially  related  by  them.  It  probably  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Lessing  centenary,  and,  being  unexceptionable  in  taste  and  style, 
may  pass  muster  fairly  enough  as  a  complimentary  memorial. 

Johann  Georg  Miiller’s  notes  of  his  residence  with  Herder  (12) 
are  much  more  worthy  of  republication.  Muller,  who  afterwards 
became  a  considerable  man,  was  in  1780  a  young  Swiss  student, 
who  sought  Herder’s  acquaintance  as  an  asylum  against  religious 
and  philosophical  doubt,  and  found  all  he  sought.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  visitor  should  dwell  chiefly  on  the  aspects  of 
Herder's  character  of  most  concern  to  himself  in  his  then  state  of 
mind ;  his  account  is,  therefore,  far  from  affording  a  complete 
picture  of  the  man.  It  is  nevertheless  full  of  interesting  traits, 
and  especially  displays  the  reaction  in  Herder’s  mind  against  the 
insipid  rationalism  of  his  day,  which  went  so  far  as  to  dispose 
him  to  believe  in  intercourse  with  supernatural  beings.  Generally 
speaking,  the  mystical  and  devout  side  of  Herder’s  disposition  is 
more  prominent  than  would  have  been  anticipated — a  circumstance 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  guest.  In 
general  he  appears  as  a  charming  character  of  the  purely  idealistic 
type,  refined  and  aspiring  to  a  fault,  but  deficient  in  the  perception 
of  reality.  Shaftesbury  and  Eenelon,  kindred  spirits,  are  men¬ 
tioned  among  his  favourite  authors.  Muller  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  Goethe,  although  he  saw  but  little  of  him  ;  his  account 
of  Wieland,  against  whom  Herder  probably  prejudiced  him,  is  by 
no  means  favourable. 

The  Early  English  compositions  whose  authorship  is  investi¬ 
gated  by  Dr.  Einenkel  (13)  are  the  “  Hali  Meidenhad”  and  the 
legends  of  St.  Juliana,  St.  Margaret,  aud  St.  Catherine,  edited  by 
Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Cockayne.  All  these,  as  well  as  the 
“  Ancren  Riwle,”  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Cockayne  to  the  same 
writer,  whom  he  conjectures  to  have  been  Bishop  Richard  le 
Poor.  Dr.  Einenkel,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  “  Hali 
Meidenhad”  is  by  a  different  author  to  the  lives  of  St.  Juliana 
and  St.  Margaret,  but  that  these  proceed  from  the  same  pen.  The 
authorship  of  the  legend  of  St.  Catherine  is  reserved  for  a  sub¬ 
sequent  investigation. 

Dr.  Eugen  Oswald  has  accomplished  an  excellent  piece  of  work 
in  preparing  for  theGerman  public  a  memoir  of  Carlyle  (14),  with  a 
selection  of  brief  and  pregnant  passages  from  his  writings.  His 
appreciation  of  Carlyle,  though  warm,  is  discriminating,  and  better 
adapted  than  extravagant  panegyric  to  recommend  his  hero  to 
judicious  readers.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  made  more  use  of  the 
recently  published  autobiography,  from  which  he  would  have 
learned,  among  other  things,  that  the  story  of  the  destruction  of 
the  first  MS.  of  the  “  French  Revolution  ”  is  authentic. 

No  property  of  a  good  edition  is  wanting  to  the  first  book  of 
Martial  (15)  as  edited  by  J.  Elach.  The  notes  convey  all  requisite 
information  in  a  surprisingly  brief  space,  and  the  same  conciseness 
aud  clearness  distinguish  the  biography,  notice  of  MSS.  and 
editions,  and  other  prolegomena. 

The  plot  of  Alfred  Friedmann’s  version  of  Don  Juan  (16)  is 
original.  The  statue  of  the  Commander  is  omitted,  and  the  action 
turns  upon  Don  Juan’s  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  seduce  his 
brother’s  wife,  in  the  course  of  which  he  evinces  a  sensibility  and 
a  sentimentality  more  like  a  character  of  Schiller’s  early  period 
than  the  gay  ironic  hero  of  Moliere  and  Mozart.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed.  “The  Loss  made  Good  ”  (17),  by  the  same 
writer,  is  an  amusing  tale  in  the  taste  of  Boccaccio,  told  very 
cleverly  in  musical  verse,  but  with  too  many  twists  and  interpola¬ 
tions  for  the  sake  of  rhyme. 

Besides  a  new  but  so  far  not  very  promising  story  by  Gustav 
zu  Putlitz,  the  Itimdschau  (18)  has  two  biographical  articles  of 
considerable  interest,  and  two  more  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  The 
latter  consist  of  a  survey  of  the  present  situation  in  South  Africa, 
in  which  the  humanity  of  English  policy  towards  the  natives  is 

(11)  Eva  Lessing.  Ein  Lebensbild.  Von  Richard  Thiele.  Th.  1. 
Halle:  Bnchhandluug  des  Waiseuhauses.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Aus  dem  Herder' sehen  House.  Aufzeichnunjen  von  Johann 
Georg  Muller  (1780-82).  lierausgegeben  von  Jakob  Baechtold.  Berlin  : 
Weidmanu.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(13)  Ueber  die  Verfasscr  einiger  neuangelsdchsischer  Scliriflen.  Von  Dr. 
Eugen  Einenkel.  Leipzig:  Fock.  London:  Nutt. 

(14)  Thomas  Carhjle.  Ein  Lebensbild ;  und  Goldhbrner  aus  seinem 
IVerJien.  Dargestellt,  ausgewahlt,  iibertragen  durcli  Eugen  Oswald. 
Leipzig:  Friedrich.  London:  Nutt. 

(15)  M.  Valer.  Martialis  Epigrammaton  librum primum  recensuit,  commen- 
tariis  instruxit  J.  Elach.  Tubing®  :  Laupp.  London  :  Nutt. 

(16)  Don  Juan's  Letzter  Abenteuer.  Drama  in  zicei  Akten.  Von 
Alfred  Friedmann.  Leipzig:  Reissner.  London:  Nutt. 

(17)  Ersetzter  Verlust.  Kovel  le.  Von  Alfred  Friedmann.  Zweite 
Auflage.  Hamburg  :  Richter.  London  :  Nutt. 

(18)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  lierausgegeben  von  Julius  Kodenberg. 
Jahrg.  vii.  lift.  it.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner. 
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recognized  with  sympathy  and  appreciation ;  and  a  review  of  the 
recent  reaction  in  Russia,  which  promises  to  give  the  Panslavic  or 
“  Muscovite  ”  party  their  first  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them¬ 
selves  as  serious  politicians.  The  writer  thinks  that  much  might 
be  urged  in  favour  of  this  policy  from  a  Russian  point  of  view,  if 
its  execution  could  be  entrusted  to  men  of  capacity,  but  that  the 
paucity  of  such  men  in  the  “Muscovite”  party  renders  it  a 
dangerous  experiment.  The  biographical  papers  include  portraits 
of  Conrad  von  Marburg,  the  first  German  Inquisitor,  known  to 
English  literature  as  a  leading  character  in  Kingsley’s  Saint's 
Tragedy,  and  the  modern  Italian  statesman  Gino  Capponi.  The 
men  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  each  as  austere  and  digni¬ 
fied  figures  ;  Conrad  a  fierce  and  gloomy  fanatic,  the  preacher  of 
a  crusade  against  heretics,  the  evil  genius  of  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  ;  Capponi,  a  loyal,  uncompromising,  unfashionable  Italian 
Whig,  devoted  to  his  country  as  well  as  his  Church,  but  for  whom 
the  times  moved  much  too  rapidly. 
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Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  Prof.  John  E.  Morgan,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.C.P. 

(Prof.  Edward  Lund,  F.R.C.S. 

Surgery  . -(Assistant  Lecturer,  Fred.  A.  Southam,  M.B., 

i  F.R  C.S. 

Practical  Surgery .  Thomas  Jones,  M.B.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S.- 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy  ..  Prof.  J.  Dreschteld,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 

Surgical  Pathology  .  Alfred  H.  Young,  M.B.,  C.M. 


Summer  Session. 


Practical  Physiology  and  Histology 

Practical  Anatomy  . 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 

Diseases  of  Ch  ildren . 

Materia  Medico,  a  ad  Therapeutics. . 

Medical  Jurisprudence  . 

Hygiene  anil  Public  Health . 

Practical  Morbid  Histology . 

Mental  Diseases . 

Ophthalmology . 

Operative  Surgery . 

Practical  Chemistry . 

Embryology  . 

Botany  . 


Brackenbury  Professor,  A.  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Prof.  Morrison  Watson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Prof.  John  Thorburn,  M.D. 

Ilenry  Ashbv,  M.D. 

Prof.  D.  J.  Leech,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P, 

C.  ,T.  Culling  worth,  M.R.C.P. 

Arthur  Rausome,  M.D.,  M.A. 

Prof.  J.  Dreschfeld.  M.D.,  -M.R.C.P. 

George  W.  Mould,  M.R.C.S. 

David  Little,  M.D. 

Thomas  Jones,  M.B.,  B.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Prof.  II.  E.  Roscoe,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Prof.  A.  Milnes  Marshall,  M.A.,D.Sc. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson,  F.R.S. 


IV.— DEPARTMENT  OF  EVENING  CLASSES. 

Classes  conducted  by  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of  the  College  and  external  Lecturers  are 
held  during  the  Winter  Months  in  nearly  all  the  Arts  and  Science  subjects. 

The  NEXT  SESSION  will  commence  :  In  the  Medical  Department,  on  October  1  ;  in  the 
Arts  and  Law,  and  the  Science  and  Engineering  Departments  on  October  4  ;  and  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  Classes  Department  on  October  10.  Candidates  for  admission  must  not  be  under  Fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  those  under  Sixteen  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in 
English,  Arithmetic,  and  Elementary  Latin. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  Departments  and  of  Entrance  and  other  Scholarships,  amounting 
In  the  aggregate  to  about  £1,500  a  year,  may  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Cornish’s,  Piccadilly,  and  at 
other  Booksellers  in  Manchester,  and  they  will  be  forwarded  from  the  College  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar . 


TVORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR7ETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,’’  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  ‘‘Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
nt  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily , Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


£<T.  B  ARTHOLOME  W  ’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £130  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  he  competed 
for  on  September  26th,  and  the  three  succeeding  days.  One  of  the  value  of  £130  will  he  awarded 
to  the  best  candidate  at  this  Examination,  under  twenty  years  of  age, if  of  sufficient  merit. 
For  the  other,  candidates  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  subjects  for  Examination  are  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  will  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  The  subjects  of  examina¬ 
tion  are  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the  three  following  languages,  Greek,  French, 
German.  This  is  an  Open  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £50. 

Candidates  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  Metropolitan 
Medical  School. 

The  successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the 
October  succeeding  the  examination. 

For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 


QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

,..,T,1!CVY‘'NUF;fi,,S,RS5T0N  wiu  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  with  an  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  ADDRESS  by  Mr.  J.  WARRINGTON  HA  WARD,  at  4  P.M. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  nmy  be  obtained  by  personal  anplica- 
tion  between  One  and  Three  v.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dkajj  at  the  Hospital. 


THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

188,1-82'vi11  Commence  on  Saturday,  October  1, 1881.  FOUR 
ENTRANCE  SCIIOLARSHIl  S,  value  £bo,  £4o,  £30,  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  end  ot  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fees  for  Lec- 
t*u,r,e?»a“5  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments. 
All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
ot  live  House-Physiciancies,  Four  House- Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ;  Two 
Dressers  and  I  wo  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and.  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by 
rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

_  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


V>OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

V  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

Forintending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists  &c 
The  R.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

Chairman  oj  Committee  of  Management— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 

For  Prospectus  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to 
•the  Principal.  j 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL  ENGIN- 

EERING.— The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  September  5.  1.  Mechanical 

Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering.  III.  Colonial  Section— Preparation  tor  Colonial  Life,  Ac. 
I  rospectus  in  the  Office  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature, 
in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 


AT  A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Tuesday,  September  27. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Brighton  college. 

Principal— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  APLEY 

(near  RYDE). 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  September  16. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE,  Head-Master ;  or  the  SECRETARY,  The 
Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Ryde. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  Bath.— The  CHRISTMAS 

TERM  commences  Saturday,  September  17. 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Head-Master. 


ABINGDON  SCHOOL.— This  Foundation  (a.d.  1563),  Six 

Miles  from  Oxford,  has  complete  new  buildings  in  large  grounds.  Classical  and  Modem 
Departments,  with  strong  staff  of  Masters,  valuable  University  Scholarships.  Thorough  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Military  and  other  Professional  Examinations,  and  careful  grounding  for 
Boys  whose  destination  is  the  larger  Public  Schools.  Well- ventilated  Private  Studies  and 
Infirmaries,  Fives-courts,  rowing  for  Boys  who  swim. 

School  Fees,  £57  to  £63  ;  advantages  to  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers,  B.D.,  Head-Master. 


PREPARATION  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  for  the  NAVAL, 

MILITARY,  and  CIVIL  SERVICES,  and  for  general  pursuits,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Head-Master,  the  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE,  M.A.,  late  Head-Master  of  the  Oxford 
Military  College,  and  formerly  Instructor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich  ;  assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  Resident  Masters,  Graduates  in  Honours  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  Michaelmas  Term  commences  on  September  15.  Applications  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  Cadetships,  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  Medals,  Terms,  &c.  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Order  of  the  Council, 

Royal  Naval  School,  New  Cross,  August  1831.  ALFRED  EAMES,  Secretary . 


^TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.  Terms  50 
and  60  Guineas.— Apply  to  the  Warden. 

COUTH  KENSINGTON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,' 

35  Hereford  Square,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W — The  SONS  of  NOBLEMEN  and  GEN¬ 
TLEMEN  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  Eton  and  other  Public  Schools.  Careful  individual 
attention.  Special  care  of  young  Boys  just  leaving  home.  Experienced  Governess  for  voun^ 
Pupils.  Head-Master— A.  S.  B.  SCOTT. 


XTIGHGATE  SCHOOL. — The  Next  Term  commences  Tuesday, 

September  20.  In  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination  of  this  year  a  Pupil  passed 
direct  from  the  School  17th  out  of  31  successful  Candidates,  and  was  first  for  Greek  andyirst  for 
Latin  of  all  the  Candidates.— For  particulars  of  admission,  apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  McDowall, 
School  House,  Highgate,  N. 


TjHNDEN  PARSONAGE,  WORTHING,  Sussex.— The  Rev. 

J-  W.  D.  ALLEN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Finden  ;  Fellow  and.  from  1872-1881,  Tutor  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  old  Rugbeian,  has  Vacancies  for  HOUSE  PUPILS,  to  be  preparedror  the 
Universities,  &c. 


g  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE.  CIIARDSTOCK,  Dorset, 

*  RE-OPENS  September  16.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Public  Schools.  Mode¬ 
rate  and  inclusive  fees— Apply  to  Secretary'. 


(WVERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  (near  RUGBY). 

The  Kfev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.  Camb.,  formerly  Assistant- 
Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  uml  Wellington  College,  prepares  BOYS  from  Eight  years  of 
age  i'or  the  Classical  or  Modern  Sides  of  Public  Schools. 
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HPHORNDENE,  OAKLEIGH  PARK.  Station  on  G.  N.  K. 

J-  Miss  MATHER  has  vacancies  for  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Large  detached 
house.  Large  garden.  Healthy  situation.  London  Professors.  Pupils  taken  Honours 
at  University  Local  Exams.  Christmas  Term  will  open  September  20th. 

T  ONDON  HOME.— Tbe  WIDOW  of  a  distinguished  Phy- 

*  sician,  whose  grown-up  Son  and  Daughters  are  engaged  in  professional  studies,  wishes 
to  meet  with  a  YOUNG  LADY  or  GENTLEMAN  having  similar  objects  and  desiring  a 
refined  and  comfortable  London  borne.  Pleasant  surroundings,  cultivated  society,  and  mater¬ 
nal  care  are  offered. — Address,  Mrs.  L.,  68  Belsize  Park,  London-,  N.W. 

A  SHFORD  SCHOOL,  KENT. — Head-Master,  E.  C.  MUSSON, 

•L*-  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  formerly  Scholar  and  Prizeman  of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  some¬ 
time  a  Master  in  Cheltenham  College.  Very  healthy  situation.  New  buildings  contain  sepa¬ 
rate  cubicles  and  a  detached  Infirmary.  Terms  low  and  strictly  inclusive.  Special  preparation 
for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Legal  and  Medical  Preliminary,  &c. 

TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— A  MEDICAL  MAN, 

in  good  London  practice,  has  a  Vacaucy  for  a  gentlemanly  well-educated  Youth  aa 
PUPIL.  One  who  has  passed  his  Preliminary  Examination  preferred.— Address,  M.R.C.S., 
Lauriston  Villa,  254  Victoria  Park  Road. 

TJOLMESDALE  HOUSE,  BURGESS  HILL,  Sussex.— 

*  1  Mr.  SEYMOUR  McC.  HILL,  M.A.,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  The 
NEXT  TERM  begins  September  16.  Prospectus  on  application. 

A  RESPECTABLE  COUPLE,  giving  up  housekeeping,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  of  TRUST  ;  town  or  country.  A  nobleman  or 
gentleman  with  fishing  or  shooting  box  would  find  them  capable  of  doing  all  required  ;  have 
been  in  good  families _ Address,  J.  M.,  7  Bay  ham  Street,  Camden  Town. 

"PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  Langley  Place,  LAYGLLY, 

-L  BUCKS. 

Mr.  17.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  time 
Composition  Master  at  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  LEONARD  B. 
KEYSER,  for  four  years  Assistant-Master  at  the  Rev.  J.  17.  Hawtrey’s,  Aldin 
House,  Slough,  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare 
for  entrance  on  the  Classical  or  Modern  side  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  for  the  Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS  are  also  especially  prepared  for  Junior  Scholarships  at  any  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Langley  Place  is  a  few  minutes’ walk  from  Langley  Station,  on  the  G.1V.R. ;  is 
four  mile3  from  Windsor  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Slough.  It  stands  on 
gravel  soil,  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are 
excellent. 

References  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  at  the  above  address. 

BLINDNESS. 

AT  least  one-fourth  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can 

clearly  trace  their  calamity  to  the  use  of  Spectacles  imperfectly  adapted  to  their  sight 
by  icnorant  pretenders  to  Optical  Science.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist 
Optician,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  London,  can  be  personally  consulted,  and  his 
improved  spectacles  supplied  daily  (Satui days  and  Sundays  excepted)  from  Ten  to  Four. 
Mr.  Laurance’s  engagements  at  various  institutions  prevent  him  from  being  personally  con¬ 
sulted  at  any  other  time.  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.,  writes  : 
“I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me 
admirably  for  reading  and  walking.  The  clearness  of  your  glasses  as  compared  with  others 
is  really  surprising.”  Dr.  Bird,  Chelmsford,  late  Surgeon-Major  West  Essex,  writes  :  “  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could  have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved 
at  rny  age,  Eighty-two.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print,  although  suffering  from  cata¬ 
ract  on  the  right  eye.”  Dir.  Laurance’s  pamphlet  on  Spectacles,  free  by  post,  containing  two 
hundred  Testimonials  similar  to  above,  including  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliff,  25  Cavendish  Square. 
W..  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital;  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer, 
17  Victoria  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol;  John  Death,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  Cambridge;  John 
Lowe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Lynn.  Physician  to  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  Soratjee  J amsetjee 
Jejeebhov,  Byculla  ;  Baron  Dowleans,  Calcutta  ;  Major  Priaulx,  The  Avenue,  Brixton  Ilise,. 
&:c.  &c.  Established  Twenty-seven  years.  Consultation  free. 

TYTrLITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL.  POLMONT 
STATION,  Stirlingshire,  for  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  Woolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service,  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 

■REGENT’S  PARK  ROAD.— TO  BE  LET,  on  LEASE,  or 

^  the  Lease  to  be  Sold,  on  moderate  terms,  a  semi-detached  RESIDENCE,  in  excellent 
condition,  containing  three  large  Sitting-rooms,  Breakfast-room,  capital  Basement.  Hot  and 
cold  water  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  gas  throughout.  Back  entrance  from  garden.  Close  to 
St.  Mark’s  Church  and  Zoological  Gardens.  Seven  minutes  from  Chalk  Farm  Station  for 
City,  &c — Apply  to  Mr.  Shand,  Upholsterer,  117  Park  Street,  Gloucester  Gate,  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W. 

T  AKE  DISTRICT.— The  Rev.  T.  STEVENS  (Wrangler)  will 

-*  -*  have  a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL  in  September.  Climate  suitable  for  a  delicate  boy. 
Mountain  and  sea  air  ;  bathing,  boating,  fishing.— Address,  Eden  Mount,  Grange  over  Sands. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Weekly  departure  for . Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for . Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for . China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for . Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

OFFICES:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and 

25  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

'THOROUGH  PRIVATE  TUITION  is  offered,  in  a  large 

Country  House, to  a  few  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  (over  Fifteen)  who  require  extra  care. 
For  references  and  terms,  address  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  AMESBURY  HOUSE,  Pd?e 

Ileath,  BICKLEY,  Kent— Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY-THREE 
BOYS  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situated  in  a  charming  locality,  thirteen  miles 
from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  high-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football  ground, 
large  iron  playroom,  forming  gymnasium,  &c.,  two  Eton  lives-courts,  workshop,  dry  play¬ 
ground,  and  a  run  of  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  dry  gravel  path. 

The  soil  is  gravel,  and  all  the  Sanitary  arrangements  in  and  out  of  the  house  have  been 
under  the  special  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Croydon. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  of  little  Boys  on  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  has  been  met  with,  several  open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no  single  case  has 
a  Boy  failed  to  take  his  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fowle  is  well  known  by  his  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  School  Books, 
and  for  his  Eton  Greek  Reader— written  by  special  request  for  that  School,  and  now  in  use  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors’,  &e.  Terms,  from  80  to  120  guineas. 

HOTELS. 

RRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suite®  of 
Rooms .  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  aud  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

GPOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 

for  yachts.  Special  Service,  Friday,  2.10  P.M.,  Returning  Monday,  7  A.M _ Apply  to  Mis® 

Fleming,  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel). 

n  H.  ROSE,  M.A.,  of  Conyngham  House,  RAMSGATE 

•  (formerly  Eleven  years  at  Cheam  School),  will  be  joined  in  preparing  PUPILS  for  the 
Public  Schools  by  the  Rev.  if.  C.  V.  SNOWDEN,  B.A.  (Fourteen  years  Sen.  Assist.  Master  to 
Rev.  W.  T.  Browning,  Thorpemandeville).  House  large,  with  perfect  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  grounds  of  nearly  four  acres.  Prospectus  on  application. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

-*■-  its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains '250  Rooms,  and  is  “a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths — Every  information  of  Manager. 

COUTH  of  FRANCE.— An  OXFORD  M.A.,  and  Barrister-at- 

Law  (Married),  an  experienced  and  successful  Tutor,  residing  in  his  own  Villa,  which  is 
most  beautifully  and  healthily  situated  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Ily&res,  receives  SIX 
PUPILS  in  delicate  health,  who  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  &c.  Highest  references — 
Address,  W.  Henley  Chatkr,  Les  Rossignols,  Ily&res  (Var). 

RODRIGUES’  NOVELTIES  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

^  Crests,  and  Addresses.  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Colours,  in  the  first  style. 

BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour,  Is.  per  300. 

HENRY  RODRIGUES,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

(COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared.— Carshalton  House,  Surrey. 

ARMY  EXAMINATIONS.— Rev.  Dr.  FROST  and  Captain 

JAMES,  late  R.E.,  re-commence  work  on  August  22 _ Address,  21  Lexham  Gardens, 

Cromwell  Road,  W. 

HEAL  &  SON 

HAVE  ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

A  Catalogue  of  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  with  600  Designs, 
sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

PREPARATION  for  the  UNIVERSITIES,  the  ARMY,  &c.— 

Air.  H.  M.  JIEWITT,  M.A.,  First  Class  Classical  Tripos  (18G6),  First  Class  Moral 
Sciences  Tripos  (1866),  Assistant-Examiner  in  the  London  University,  will  be  prepared  to 
receive,  in  September,  select  RESIDENT  PUPILS  at  Putney,  S.W.  Excellent  house. 
Attractive  situation  Address,  7  Gray’s  Inn  Square,  London,  W.C. 

A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  COMPE- 

TITIVE,  CIVIL  SERVICE _ Messrs.  ASKIN  will  be  happy  to  forward  fgratis) 

PROSPECTUSES  of  Successful  TUTORS.  Reference  kindly  allowed  to  Chaplain-General 
to  the  Forces.— Address,  9A  Sackville  Street,  W. 

EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

**— ^  MEN.— THE  GRANGE,  Endenich,  BONN-ON-TIIE-RHINE,  Germany.— Number 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Refined  English  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 
Governesses.  High-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references.— Apply 
as  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  Bremner. 

XYEAD-MASTER  for  the  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  MIDDLE 

CLASS  SCHOOL,  IIACKNEY  DOWNS.-Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Court  of 
the  Grocers’  Company  will,  in  November  next,  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  n  HEAD¬ 
MASTER  of  their  Middle  Class  Day  School  at  Hackney  Downs,  built  to  accommodate  from 
500  to  600  Boys  (the  present  number  of  Boys  in  the  School  is  334).  Fixed  stipend,  £100  per 
annum.  Capitation  fee,  £1  per  Boy  up  to  £400,  and  10s.  per  Boy  beyond  thut  number. 

The  new  Ilead-Master  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  Christmas  next.  lie  will  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  a  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  He  need  not  be 
in  Holy  Orders,  but  must  not  accept  or  hold  any  benefice  having  the  cure  of  souls,  or  any  office 
or  employment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  may  interfere  with  the  proper  performance 
of  his  duties  as  Head-Master. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany,  Grocers’  Hall,  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 

DECORATION. 

"jX/T ORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-*-*-*-  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING? 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  ‘W. 

TI>ER  WICK-UP  ON-TWEED  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

HEAD-MASTER  WANTED. 

There  being  a  Vacancy  in  the  Head-Mastership  of  the  above  School,  Gentlemen  who  may 
desire  to  obtain  particulars  with  a  view  to  becoming  Candidates  for  the  Office  are  requested  to 
apply  to  the  undersigned. 

The  appointment  will  be  made  about  the  middle  of  September  next,  and  the  new  Master 
will  enter  on  his  duties  at  the  close  of  the  Christinas  Vacation. 

By  order  of  the  Governors, 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  August  15, 1881.  GEO.  L.  PAULIN,  ClerJc. 

HiNDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 

pOLLEGE  and  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  AUCKLAND, 

^  NEW  ZEALAND.-A  nEAD-M ASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  this  Institution.  He  must 
have  graduated  in  Honours  at  one  of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
had  experience  and  success  as  a  Master  in  some  important  Public  School.  The  salary  will 
be  £700  per  annum,  without  house  allowance,  but  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  10s.  for  every 
Pupil  paying  school  fees.  £150  will  be  allowed  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the 
Master :  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford :  Arthur  Sidgwick, 
Esq.,  of  Oxford;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  Intending  candidates  can 
obtain  of  the  undersigned  application  forms  and  printed  statement  giving  further  particulars 
n 9  to  the  School,  and  conditions  of  the  appointment.  &c.  All  applications  must  be  made  on 
the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  before  September  30  to  Walter  KENXAWAY,  New 
Zealand  Government  Office,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given, 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SON’S, 

134  OXFORD  STREET,  17. 

TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-L  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Trices  ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priccdCatalogue,  with  Terms,  postfree _ 249,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

audio, 20,and2lMorweIlStreet,W.C.  Established  1862. 
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THE  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

IT  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  French  Government  had  legal  power  to  prolong 
the  Commercial  Treaty  for  three  months  after  the  8th  of 
November.  The  official  assurance  that  they  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  entertaining  the  proposal  was  conclusive  as 
an  answer  to  the  English  request.  It  is  equally  true 
that  Lord  Granville  and  his  colleagues  were  fully  justified 
in  refusing  in  present  circumstances  to  continue  a  useless 
negotiation.  It  is  by  its  own  deliberate  act  that  the 
French  nation  has  precluded  itself  from  taking  the  steps 
which  would  render  a  new  Commercial  Treaty  possible. 
Foreigners  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of  inquiring 
how  far  the  disability  is  irremovable.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  rule  in  international  transactions  that  no  State  can 
plead  municipal  law,  which  is  merely  the  expression  of  its 
own  will,  as  a  reason  or  excuse  for  dereliction  of  duty,  or, 
as  in  the  present  case,  for  an  error  in  policy.  The  fact  is 
that  the  discretion  which  is  withheld  by  a  recent  law  from 
the  French  Ministers  was  purposely  renounced  by  them¬ 
selves  when  they  introduced  into  the  late  Assembly  the 
measure  relating  to  commercial  treaties.  The  Cabinet,  or 
M.  Tirard,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  exclusive  conduct 
of  £the  business,  thought  that  the  hands  of  the  French 
Government  wonld.  be  strengthened  by  a  compulsory  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  time  allowed  for '  discussing- the  treaty.  .It 
has  hitherto  proved '  impossible  to  convince  French  poli¬ 
ticians  that  English  traders  would  in  any  case  allow  the 
existing  relations  to  expire.  In  arranging  bargains,  public 
or  private,  either  party  is  at  a  disadvantage  if  it  miscal¬ 
culates  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  other.  The  French 
Ministers,  not  themselves  disinclined  to  moderation,  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  manufacturers  and  other  Protec¬ 
tionists  by  an  increase  of  the  tariff,  which,  as  they  fancied, 
would  be  deemed  in  England  less  objectionable  than  the 
alternative  of  the  general  scale  of  duties,  which  is  nearly 
prohibitive.  They  therefore  invited1  the  Legislature  to  tie 
their  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  pressure  on  the 
English  Government. 

The  consequent,  refusal  to  continue  the  sittings  of  the 
Commission  appears  to  have  taken  M.  Tirard  by  surprise. 
The  journals  which  represent  the  Department  of  Commerce 
unanimously  profess  astonishment  at  the  only  decision 
which  would  not  have  been  grossly  inconsistent  with  the 
repeated  Parliamentary  declarations  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  English 
Government  had  from  the  first  announced,  as  an  indispen¬ 
sable  condition,  that,  any  treaty  which  might  be  concluded 
must  be,  on  the  whole,  not  more  unfavourable  than  the 
convention  which  is  about  to  expire.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  they  had  satisfied  themselves  that  no  such  arrangement 
could  be  concluded  in  the  six  or  seven  weeks  which  are  now 
left  for  negotiation.  The  refusal  of  the  French  Ministers 
to  extend  the  time  proves  that  the  Commissioners  had  not 
■even  approached  to  an  agreement.  Under  the  authority 
which  had  been  demanded  of  the  Legislature  by  M. 
Tirard  himself,  the  term  might  have  been  extended  to  the 
8th  of  January,  if  the  negotiations  had  arrived  at  such  a 
.-stage  as  to  give  assurance  of  a  final  settlement.  It  was 
because  the  French  Commissioners  were  bent  on  obtaining 
.additional  protection,  which  their  colleagues  were  not 
-authorized  to  concede,  that  the  prolongation  was  refused, 
and  that  the  English  Government  consequently  dis¬ 
countenanced  the  negotiations.  One  of  the  official  or 


semi-official  paragraphs  contains  the  curious  statement 
or  conjectui’e  that  the  newly-elected  Assembly  will  be 
more  adverse  to  Free-trade,  than  its  predecessor.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  an  opinion  which  is 
declared  for  the  purpose  of  urging  on  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  an  additional  motive  for  concession.  The  reactionary 
party,  which  is  largely  reduced  in  numbers,  is  generally 
opposed  to  sound  economic  principles,  while  the  Republi¬ 
cans  are  divided  in  opinion.  The  extreme  faction,  which, 
in  France  as  elsewhere,  is  hostile  to  commercial  freedom, 
has  not  increased  its  strength  by  the  result  of  the  late 
contest.  It  may  be  added  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Parliament  members  are  comparatively  independent  of 
their  constituents. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  which  is  expressed 
by  the  Ministerial  press,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  French 
Government  really  desires  to  conclude  a  treaty  not  more 
irrational  than  the  last.  M.  Tirard  supposes  himself  to 
be  an  advocate  of  Free-trade,  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
theoretically  hold  the  same  opinions  ;  bnt  they  know  that 
competitors  for  office  will  be  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
any  unpopularity  which  the  Government  might  incur  by 
an  alleged  sacrifice  of  French  interests.  They  are  perhaps 
also  hampered  by  the  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort 
which  secures  to  Germany  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  Any  concession  which  might  be  sold 
to  England  would  become  at  the  same  time  a  gift  to 
Germany.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  clauses  hamper 
the  free  action  of  Governments,  though  they  are  com¬ 
monly,  and  not  without  good  reason,  inserted  in  treaties. 
It  is  useless  to  stipulate  for  a  moderate  duty  on  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  negotiating  State,’ if  similar  articles  may  be 
imported  from  another  .country  at  a  lower  rate.  Low 
duties  on  Bordeaux  wines  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
grower  of  the  Gironde,  if  he  were  undersold  by  the  un- 
taxhd  importation  of  the  produce  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  provisions  of  the  German  treaty  furnish  no  valid 
excuse  for  a  refusal  to  deal  equitably  or  rationally  with 
England.  The  favoured  nation  clause  has  now  operated 
for  ten  years  in  conjunction  with  the  existing  English 
Treaty,  which  is  not  more  illiberal  in  its  stipulations  than 
any  substitute  which  is  likely  to  be  provided.  Although 
the  hands  of  the  French  Government  were  not  free  in 
1871,  it  has  really  suffered  nothing  by  any  facilities  which 
may  have  been  offered  to  German  commerce.  One  of  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  artificial  system  of  commercial 
treaties  is  that  they  foster  the  prejudices  which  indeed 
account  for  their  existence.  Air.  Cobden  himself,  though 
his  French  Treaty  did  more  good  than  harm,  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  delusions  which  now  affect  the  commercial 
policy  of  France.  Under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Napoleon 
III.  and  M.  Rouiier  the  French  obtained  compensation  for 
advantages  conferred  on  themselves  ;  they  now,  under  less 
intelligent  rulers,  demand  an  additional  price  for  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  same  benefits. 

If  the  professed  desire  of  the  French  Government  to 
conclude  a  treaty  is  sincere,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  should  not  be  instituted  at 
any  time  which  may  be  deemed  convenient.  The  dis¬ 
abling  law  which  M.  Tirard  induced  the  Legislature  to 
pass  only  applies  to  the  existing  treaty,  which  will  ap¬ 
parently  be  allowed  to  expire.  A  new  treaty  might  be 
concluded  in  1882  as  well  as  in  1881.  It  is  true  that  the 
cessation  or  suspension  of  trade  in  the  interval  would  be 
a  serious  evil  to  both  countries.  The  sufferings  which 
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it  misrlit  inflict  on  some  industrial  communities  in 
Eugland  might  possibly  incline  them  to  promote  con¬ 
cession,  or  it  might  produce  a  feeling  of  irritation  which 
would  render  negotiations  difficult.  In  the  meantime 
there  would  he  an  animated  demand  for  retaliation, 
which  would  ultimately  take  the  form  of  a  proposed  in¬ 
crease  of  the  duties  on  French  wines.  There  would  be 
much  stronger  objections  to  duties  on  articles  produced  in 
England  which  would  necessarily  have  a  protective  ope¬ 
ration.  Only  a  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  economic 
principles  is  required  to  distinguish  between  the  respective 
effects  of  taxes  on  exotic  luxuries  and  on  competitive 
products.  A  duty  on  wine  would  have  no  protective 
tendency,  unless,  indeed,  it  indirectly  caused  an  increased 
consumption  of  beer.  A  duty  on  silk  goods,  or  on  French 
brandy,  which  competes  with  English  spirits,  would,  as 
far  as  it  was  levied  on  imports,  contribute  to  the  revenue  ; 
but  it  would  at  the  same  time  increase  the  price  of  English 
silks  or  English  gin,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  duties  on  tea,  wine, 
and  tobacco  are  legitimate  as  far  as  they  are  fiscally 
expedient.  Duties  on  machinery  or  on  textile  fabrics 
would  be  largely  paid  to  private  persons,  who  have  no 
claim  on  the  national  funds.  It  would  be  inexpedient,  and 
indeed  impracticable,  to  tax  large  classes  of  French 
imports,  including  eggs,  poultry,  rabbits,  fruit,  add 
vegetables.  The  great  mass  of  Englishmen  will  never 
submit  to  an  artificial  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  long  as  ho  directs  the  financial  policy 
of  England,  will  be  loth  to  discourage  the  importation  of 
French  wines.  When  he  introduced,  in  i860,  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  French 
Treaty,  he  persuaded  himself,  with  characteristic  facility, 
that,  in  cheapening  claret,  he  was  not  only  promoting 
commercial  intercourse,  but  effecting  a  moral  reformation. 
Not  without  reason,  he  thought  that  light  claret  would 
be  wholesome  in  m  operation,  and  that  it  would  seldom 
be  consumed  in  excess.  He  even  amused  the  House  of 
Commons  by  expatiating  on  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  maids  of  all  work  if  they  were  no  longer  sent  for  pots 
of  beer  to  the  public-house  round  the  corner.  To  some 
extent  his  hopes  have  been  justified  by  the  result.  An 
innocent,  if  not  palatable,  beverage  is  largely  consumed  by 
the  middle  classes,  though  light  claret  has  hitherto 
scarcely  penetrated  the  haunts  of  drunkenness.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  ordinary  wines  would  be  a  serious 
evil,  though  the  additional  charge  on  costly  vintages  might 
be  almost  imperceptible.  That  Mr.  Gladstone’s  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  light  claret  has  not  subsided  after  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  twenty  years,  is  proved  by  his  Budget  of  1880. 
He  then  made  considerable  changes  in  the  system  of 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  commercial 
treaty  which  he  then  regarded  as  a  certain  result  of 
negotiation.  Another  reason  against  a  hasty  alteration  of 
the  duties  on  French  wines  is  to  be  found  in  the  complica¬ 
tions  which  might  arise  in  dealing  with  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Any  preference  which  might  be  granted  to 
either  country,  though  it  might  procure  some  relaxation 
of  existing  tariffs,  would  be  objectionable  if  it  caused  any 
impediment  to  the  renewal  of  commercial  relations  with 
France.  It  is  well  that  no  hasty  fiscal  legislation  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  time  of  year.  In  enacting  or  abolishing  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  as  in  all  other  important  transactions,  it 
is  undesirable  to  be  in  a  hurry.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  newly- elected  French  Assembly  from  passing  any  law 
which  may  remove  the  difficulty  which  was  created  by  M. 
Tikard. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

rffl IIE  bankruptcy  of  India  is  a  long  time  coming.  By 
A  this  time,  according  to  calculations  which  seemed 
plausible  when  they  were  published,  she  ought  at  least  to 
have  made  a  composition  with  her  creditors.  As  it  is,  the 
financial  abyss  which  makes  the  staple  of  Mr.  Hyndman’s 
sermon  turns  out,  now  that  it  is  reached,  to  be  not  at  all  a 
bad  sort  of  place.  Surpluses  grow  there  quite  naturally, 
though,  like  trees  on  a  mountain  side  when  they  get  to  the 
level  of  the  wind,  they  are  apt  to  be  cut  down  by  unfore¬ 
seen  war  expenses.  The  nation  that  has  no  history  natu¬ 
rally  gives  birth  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  hg,s  no 
listeners.  If  Lord  Hartington  had  had  to  speak  of  im¬ 
pending  loans,  and  to  hint  at  Imperial  guarantees,  the 


House  of  Commons  might  have  been  excited  even  in  the 
third  week  of  August.  But  to  hear  of  aggregate  balances 
of  income  over  expenditure — even  though  those  balances, 
aud  something  more,  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  been  spent — 
is  dull  work,  and  this  was  really  all  that  Lord  Hartington 
had  to  give  the  members  whom  a  sense  of  duty,  or  the 
want  of  any  better  way  of  getting  through  the  evening, 
kept  in  their  places. 

The  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  is  at  last  known.  Including 
the  making  of  the  frontier  railways,  it  is  23,412,000?.. 
Into  the  extraordinary  miscalculation  which  eighteen 
months  ago  put  the  expenditui’e  at  about  half  this 
sum,  Lord  Hartington  did  not  enter,  and,  perhaps,, 
it  is  enough  to  know  that,  under  the  system  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  accounts  which  has  since  been  adopted,  it  is 
impossible  for  such  a  mistake  to  recur.  If  it  was  to 
happen  at  all,  it  is  best  that  a  war  should  have  been 
the  occasion  of  it.  As  regards  other  kinds  of  expenditure,, 
the  actual  figures  are  an  important  element  in  determining 
whether  the  outlay  shall  be  incurred.  But  if  we  had 
known  what  the  Afghan  war  would  cost  us,  we  should 
still  have  gone  on  with  it.  The  policy  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  as  it  was  not 
adopted  because  it  was  cheap,  it  would  not  have  been 
abandoned  if  it  had  been  known  to  be  dear.  The  money 
has  been  provided  from  four  distinct  sources.  The 
ordinary  surpluses  of  the  four  years,  from  1878  to  1881, 
have  provided  nine  and  a  half  millions ;  the  Famine  In¬ 
surance  Fund  has  been  appropriated  to  the  amount  of 
four  millions ;  four  millions  and  a  half  were  taken  from 
the  cash  balances;  and  the  Imperial  Treasury  has  con¬ 
tributed  five  millions.  It  was  reasonable  that  India  should 
give  up  her  surpluses  during  the  war,  and  as  she  will  reap 
the  unexhausted  benefits  of  the  frontier  railways,  there  is 
no  great  hardship  in  burdening  her  with  the  money  which 
has  to  be  borrowed  to  replace  the  cash  balances.  But  the 
Famine  Insurance  Fund  ought  not  to  have  been  diverted 
from  its  proper  purpose.  Scarcity  will  not  be  staved  off 
by  the  fact  that  we  were  fighting  the  Afghans  during  the 
years  when  we  ought  to  have  been  making  provision  to 
meet  it,  and  the  money  which  the  Government  of  India 
could  not  provide  without  laying  hands  on  funds  set 
apart  to  meet  equally  unavoidable  demands,  might  well 
have  been  contributed  by  England.  A  grant  of  nine 
millions,  in  place  of  one  for  five,  would  have  fairly 
distributed  what  was,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  joint  liability.  For  the  future  the  cost  of  provision 
against  famine  is  to  be  included  in  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  year.  If  any  charge  for  actual  famine 
relief  arises  during  the  year,  it  will  be  defrayed  out  of  this 
sum.  If  there  is  no  call  for  any  such  expenditui-e,  the 
money  will  be  appropriated  partly  to  protective  works — 
that  is,  works  which  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  any  direct 
return  in  the  way  of  rent  or  increased  revenue,  and  partly 
to  the  reduction  of  debt.  Among  the  protective  works 
which  are  first  to  be  undertaken  are  a  canal  in  the  Deccan 
and  a  railway  in  the  Punjab.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  now 
that  works  are  to  be  undertaken  without  reference  to 
immediate  money  profit,  the  tanks  made  under  the  native 
rulers  of  India,  which  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin, 
will  have  a  chance  of  getting  repaired.  They  are  unin¬ 
teresting,  no  doubt,  to  modern  engineers,  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  they  had  been  properly  kept 
up,  they  would  have  averted,  not,  indeed,  the  great  his¬ 
torical  famines,  but  some  of  the  recurring  local  scarcities. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  agricultural  department, 
which  was  unfortunately  given  up  a  few  years  back,  is  to 
be  reconstituted.  No  doubt,  if  such  a  department  were  to 
attempt  any  sudden  introduction  of  European  methods  of 
farming,  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  agricul¬ 
tural  matters  the  Government  of  India  has  to  learn  as 
well  as  to  teach.  It  has  to  study  and  compare  the 
traditional  rules  of  thumb  which  are  most  valued  by 
native  cultivators,  to  discover  the  scientific  laws  which 
underlie  them,  and  to  modify  the  application  of  these  laws 
by  the  experience  thus  gained.  Administered  in  this 
spirit,  the  Agricultural  Department  may  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  India. 

Lord  Hartington’s  observations  on  the  Indian  cotton 
duties  will  be  variously  taken  as  confirming  the  views  of 
those  who  think  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  meddled 
with  and  of  those  who  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
altogether  repealed.  The  advocates  of  total  abolition 
have,  however,  the  immense  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
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nents  that,  as  the  reimposition  of  the  duties  which  have 
been  taken  off  is  impossible,  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
which  remain  is  disadvantageous  alike  to  India  and  Lan¬ 
cashire,  there  is  but  one  practical  conclusion  from  Lord 
Hartington’s  reasoning.  We  have,  it  seems,  ingeniously 
managed,  by  one  and  the  same  process,  to  destroy  a  parti¬ 
cular  type  of  native  manufacture  and  to  close  a  number  of 
English  mills.  A  duty  which  combines  these  opposite  de¬ 
merits  cannot  be  too  soon  got  rid  of.  We  retain  our 
former  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  touching  these  duties 
at  all  until  the  Indian  revenue  contained  no  more  objec¬ 
tionable  item ;  but  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  retaining 
an  impost  which  has  ceased  to  be  important  from  the  finan¬ 
cier’s  point  of  view,  while  it  has  become  useless  to  the 
native  producer,  and  positively  injurious  to  the  native 
consumer.  The  latter  is  forced,  if  Lord  Haetington 
rightly  describes  his  position,  to  take  from  England,  not 
the  class  of  goods  which  he  wants,  but  the  class  which 
the  English  manufacturer  is  able,  owing  to  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  tariff,  to  supply  most  cheaply.  The  coarser 
fabrics  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty ;  the  finer  fabrics 
are  still  taxed.  The  result  is  that,  as  regards  the 
goods  which  the  native  manufacturer  was  able  to  supply, 
he  has  been  driven  out  of  the  market ;  while  the  duty 
excludes  those  finer  fabrics  which  are  especially  suited  to 
English  machinery. 

It  is  so  commendable  in  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  an  interest  in  Indian  affairs  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  speak  harshly  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  motion  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  financial  and  general  ad¬ 
ministration  of  India.  But  a  more  inappropriate  way  of 
.showing  this  interest  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  It 
is  not  merely  that,  as  Lord  Haetington  pointed  out,  it  is 
not  good  for  the  Government  of  India  to  be  continually 
burdened  with  the  expense  of  sending  over  Indian  officials 
to  be  examined,  while  it  has  at  the  same  time  to  forego 
their  services  during  their  absence.  A  worse  injury  than 
this  is  the  publicity  and  importance  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  Committee  give3  to  the  crotchets  that 
grow  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class 
of  members  whenever  India  is  mentioned.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  financial  and  general  administration  of 
India  would  bring  out  men  like  Sir  David  Wedderbuen 
in  their  most  terrible  aspect.  The  knowledge  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  a  three  months’  tour,  and  the  ripe  medi¬ 
tation  evidenced  by  an  article  in  a  monthly  magazine, 
would  alike  be  at  the  service  of  the  Committee.  The 
questions  which  such  a  member  would  put  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  would  be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands;  the  mino¬ 
rity  report  signed  by  himself  and  one  kindred  spirit — who 
would,  however,  dissent  from  most  of  his  colleague’s 
•conclusions — would  make  a  Blue-book  of  itself.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  for  what  purpose  members  of 
Parliament  who  are  eager  to  have  Select  Committees  con¬ 
tinually  inquiring  into  Indian  matters  suppose  that  the 
Government  of  India  exists.  It  would  be  far  more  reason¬ 
able  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  and  general  administration  of  England,  because 
the  frequent  political  changes  which  take  place  at  home 
make  it  alike  important  and  difficult  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tradition  in  the  public  service.  But  in  India, 
•except  as  regards  a  frontier  policy,  there  is  such  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  Indian  affairs  are  administered,  not  indeed  perfectly, 
but  as  well  as  an  unusually  capable  body  of  public  servants 
find  it  possible  to  administer  them.  Mr.  Fowler  seems 
to  suppose  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  ex-secretaries 
and  under-secretai’ies  might  with  advantage  “  go  into  ” 
nil  matters  connected  with  India.  If  the  Committee 
could  be  entirely  drawn  from  this  class  no  objection 
need  be  made  to  its  appointment.  Its  report  could 
be  drafted  beforehand,  and  would  certainly  be  to  the 
effect  that,  as  your  Committee  are  convinced  that  the 
questions  referred  to  them  are  best  left  in  the  hands  of 
■the  skilled  and  responsible  officials  actually  engaged  in  the 
government  of  India,  they  have  not  thought  it  necessai’y 
to  call  witnesses  or  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further.  But  a 
Select  Committee  would  not  be  exclusively  composed  of 
members  representing  the  official  view.  It  would  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  members  “anxious,”  as  Mr.  Fowler 
puts  it,  “  to  show  the  people  of  India  that  the  House  of 
•*  Commons  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  responsi- 
“  bility  towards  them.”  If  this  anxiety  were  according 
to  knowledge,  it  would  take  the  form  of  leaving  the  people 
of  India  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  govern 


them  well.  Being  what  it  is,  it  would  simply  prompt  those 
inspired  with  it  to  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Nickleby, 
and  express  a  largo  variety  of  opinions  on  a  largo  variety 
of  subjects. 


ELECTION  AFFAIRS. 

HE  Irish  Land  Bill  at  home  and  various  matters  of 
more  or  less  importance  abroad  have  for  somo  time 
diverted  the  eyes  of  most  people  from  attending  to  what 
is  really  the  most  interesting  of  all  studies  to  a  practical 
politician — the  progress  and  tendency  of  political  opinion 
at  home  as  manifested  in  the  by-elections  which  occur 
from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  from  some  chance  there  have 
been  of  late,  till  within  the  last  few  days,  comparatively 
few  of  these  elections,  which  were  rather  more  than 
usually  numerous  during  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  this 
Parliament.  A  slight  and  rather  remarkable  instance  of 
reviving  interest  in  electioneering  matters  was  afforded 
by  the  curious  defeat  last  week  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  of  the  Wigan  Commission — “  the  great  constitu- 
“  tional  crisis,”  as  a  Liberal  member,  in  what  for  the 
present  dull  House  of  Commons  was  not  a  bad  joke,  de¬ 
scribed  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  doubt,  the  victory, 
such  as  it  was,  was  a  cleverly  snatched  one,  resulting  from 
the  clannishness  of  Lancashire,  the  discontent  of  the  Irish 
members,  and  a  sudden  and  skilful  whip  of  the  remnant  of 
the  forces  of  the  Opposition.  But  it  showed  that,  if  the 
pressure  of  other  affairs  had  allowed  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill  to  come  on,  it  would  probably  have  been  the  cause  of 
a  lively  fight,  which  would  not  by  any  means  have  been 
a  merely  party  one.  It  showed,  also,  that  a  certain  reac¬ 
tion  of  public  feeling  has  taken  place,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  somewhat  inquisitorial  proceedings  of 
the  various  Election  Commissions,  and  from  the  results  of 
those  Commissions  as  far  as  they  have  yet  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  the  trials  of  the  offenders.  The  signal  failure  of 
the  Boston  prosecutions  could  only  be  set  down  by  very 
shortsighted  judges  as  due  to  local  partisanship.  It  was 
almost  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  revolt  which  such 
sense  of  fairness  as  is  yet  left  in  England  makes  at  the 
present  method  of  conducting  election  inquiries.  That 
the  Commissioners  should  choose  certain  persons  to 
summon,  and  certain  not  to  summon,  and  should  by 
this  choice  ensure  immunity  from  prosecution  to  the 
one,  and  render  the  others  liable  to  prosecution,  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  commends  itself  to  the  possibly  obtuse, 
but  frequently  generous,  judgment  of  the  average 
Englishman,  especially  as  it  generally  results  in  the  more 
hardened  and  skilful  offenders  escaping,  and  the  novices 
and  blunderers  being  caught.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  popular  sentiment  has  as  yet  declined  to  recognize 
bribery  as  a  crime,  though  it  has  ceased  to  regard  it  as 
altogether  venial ;  and  that  there  is  a  wholesome  objection 
to  the  manufacturing  by  law  of  new  crimes,  the  criminality 
of  which  is  not  generally  recognized.  The  case  of  Wigan 
was,  no  doubt,  an  exceptional  one  ;  but  there  wa3  some¬ 
thing  of  the  rule  in  it  as  well  as  of  the  exception. 

This  little  comedy,  however  (in  which  Sir  Henry  James, 
after  being  caught  out  in  his  law  and  beaten  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  lobby,  may  perhaps  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
comic  part),  is  by  no  means  the  serious  election  affair  of 
the  day.  Besides  the  seat  for  Tyrone,  vacant  by  Mr. 
Litton’ S  appointment  to  a  Land  Commissionership,  no  less 
than  five  seats  were  vacant  in  Great  Britain  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  week — three  of  them  by  official  promo¬ 
tions  and  shiftings,  two  by  death.  One  of  these  was  the 
constituency  of  the  Elgin  Burghs,  vacant — for  the  second 
time  within  a  few  weeks — by  Mr.  Asher’s  promotion  to 
the  Scotch  Solicitor- Generalship.  The  second  was  that 
for  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  on  his  appointment  as  a  Lord  of  Session.  The 
third  was  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  seat  at  Leeds,  vacant 
by  reason  of  his  becoming  what  Lord  Rosebery  rather 
ominously  called  “the  last  Lord  of  the  Treasury.”  The  fourth 
was  the  county  seat  of  North  Durham,  and  the  fifth  the 
county  seat  of  North  Lincolnshire — both  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  members.  All  these  were  Liberal  seats. 
The  three  borough  constituencies  have  already  made 
their  choice,  or  rather  have  had  no  choice  to  make. 

|  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  after  indulging,  under  the 
[  patronage  of  a  warlike  Alderman,  who  announces  that 
|  he  intends  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
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extermination  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  some  of  the 
precocious  dogmatism  which  seems  to  form  his  intel¬ 
lectual  stock-in-trade,  has  been  returned  unopposed. 
Edinburgh  has  entrusted  itself  without  a  contest  to 
another  very  young  person,  who  is  unknown  to  public  life, 
but  who  has  a  respectable  Oxford  record,  and  who  did  not 
win  his  spurs  at  the  last  general  election  against  Lord 
Elcho.  Elgin  and  its  satellites  have  been  constant  to 
Mr.  Asher.  For  the  two  county  seats  a  remarkable  diffi¬ 
culty  seems  to  have  been  found  in  finding  Conservative 
champions.  On  the  eve  of  the  nomination  two  candidates 
who  may  fairly  be  called  strong,  Sir  George  Elliott 
and  Mr.  Lowther,  presented  themselves  ;  but  up  to  that 
eleventh  hour  it  was  not  certain  whether  these  also  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  by  default  to  the  highly  respectable 
candidates  who,  with  a  proper  absence  of  self-committal 
to  extreme  principles,  woo  them  on  the  Liberal  side. 

Had  this  been  so  it  would  have  indicated  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  very  curious  state  of  things.  As  to  the 
artificially  vacated  seats,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  taught  by  uncomfortable  experience  in  Wigton 
and  Oxford,  took  care  to  disturb  only  those  who  were 
quite  safe  of  re-election  or  of  replacement  by  the  right 
sort  of  man.  The  group  of  small  constituencies  which 
was  so  long  represented  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  Liberal,  though  its  most  important  member — 
Peterhead — is  said  to  have  Tory  leanings,  which  have 
hitherto  awaited  development  in  vain.  Edinburgh  de¬ 
clared  itself  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (who  had  vir¬ 
tually  wooed  it  at  the  same  time  as  its  county)  by  an 
enormous  majority  la,st  year.  Leeds  is  perhaps  more 
dubious.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  lai’ge,  wealthy,  and  not  unintelligent  town 
shares  its  Alderman’s  bloodthirsty  designs  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  cloth  capital  are  one 
and  all  beguiled  by  the  honour  of  sending  to  Parliament 
a  Prime  Minister’s  youngest  son,  who  has  a  fine  capacity 
for  indiscriminate  assertion.  Yet  the  Leeds  Conservatives, 
who  once  held  two  of  the  seats,  made  no  sign,  which,  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  remarked,  with  the  graceful  courtesy 
which  sits  so  pleasingly  on  youth,  and  which  he  has  more 
than  once  exhibited,  was  “prudent”  of  them.  The  two 
county  seats  are,  however,  the  most  instructive.  Neither  is 
what  may  be  called  a  Tory  stronghold,  but  both  were  held 
in  the  last  Parliament  by  Tories,  and  in  both  the  Tory 
candidate  was  beaten  last  year  by  majorities  of  no  very 
decisive  character.  The  abandonment  of  them,  therefore, 
would  have  been  a  sign  either  of  remarkable  apathy,  or  of 
singularly  bad  organization,  or  of  some  peculiar  cause 
affecting  the  class  from  which  candidates  are  drawn.  In 
all  of  these  reasons  there  is  probably  some  weight.  Land- 
owners  and  great  mei'chants — the  only  two  classes  of 
persons  who  can,  as  a  rule,  afford  the  expense  of  a  county 
contest — are  just  now  very  badly  off.  The  benumbing 
effect  of  the  defeat  of  last  year  has  not  yet  passed,  and  in 
very  few  cases  is  the  organization  of  the  Conservative 
party  vigorous  and  complete.  But  a  general  reluctance 
to  take  the  field  would  not  have  been  of  good  omen, 
even  if  no  merely  party  point  of  view  were  taken  for  con¬ 
sidering  it.  Paradoxical  persons  have  been  found  to 
maintain  that  the  advantage  of  bribery  was  that  it  kept  up 
a  lively  interest  in  political  matters.  The  badness  of  the 
means  may  have  exceeded  the  goodness  of  the  end, 
bnt  about  the  goodness  of  the  end  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  A  country  in  which  individual  interest 
in  politics  is  replaced  by  a  mere  acquiescence  in  the 
dictates  of  caucus  leaders  is  a  country  in  a  very  bad 
way.  Indeed,  one  of  the  very  worst  things  about 
these  new-fangled  organizations  is  that  they  tend  to 
render  politics  a  mere  tournament  of  Renaissance  Italians, 
in  which  hard  fighting  is  out  of  fashion.  No  human 
being  can,  without  an  extraordinary  intellectual  convic¬ 
tion,  long  take  an  interest  in  a  party  which  will  not 
fight.  In  how  many  persons  this  sort  of  intellectual 
conviction  subsists  must  of  course  be  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
but  the  number  of  voters  in  any  particular  constituency 
who  can  form  with  intelligence  and  support  with  know¬ 
ledge  political  opinions  of  any  kind  is,  and  always  must 
be,  very  small.  Some  means  must  therefore  be  used  to 
keep  adherents  together,  and  of  those  means  the  most 
certain  is  giving  battle  on  every  occasion  when  there  is 
the  least  hope  of  success.  Nothing  has  been  hitherto 
more  remote  from  the  general  temper  of  English  politicians 
than  acquiescence  in  the  domination  of  a  mere  prevalent 
party,  no  matter  what  the  opinions  of  that  party  may  be. 


Nor  can  anything  be  less  desirable  from  any  point  of  view, 
Tory  or  Liberal,  except  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  simply  desire  to  destroy  as  much  as  possible  during 
the  time  of  apathy,  than  that  the  spell  of  that  apathy 
should  continue.  It  is  in  the  shock  of  opposing  forces 
that  healthy  and  vigorous  political  life  consists,  not  in  the 
continual  acting  of  a  tedious  and  monotonous  drama  of 
surrender. 


TIIE  TOPE  AT  MALTA. 


WHEN  the  Pope  from  time  to  time  intimates  through 
his  recognized  organs  that  in  certain  contingencies 
he  may  remove  his  residence  from  Rome,  the  menace  is 
probably  rather  an  expression  of  legitimate  indignation 
than  the  announcement  of  a  serious  purpose.  In  former 
times  the  abandonment  of  the  central  seat  of  Latin 
Christianity  would  have  alarmed  the  consciences  of  great 
numbers  of  Catholics  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe;  and 
even  so  late  as  the  time  when  the  late  Pope  commenced 
his  reign,  his  compulsory  exile  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  cause  of  war.  Through  his  own  fanatical  imprudence, 
combined  with  unfavourable  circumstances,  Pius  IX.  con¬ 
trived  successively  to  alienate  every  Government  which 
had  treated  the  Holy  See  with  devotion,  with  good 
will,  or  with  tolerance.  He  refused  to  recognize  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  he  affected  to  regal’d  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Austria  as  non-existent,  and  at  one  time  he 
provoked  the  great  body  of  Englishmen,  who  might 
have  treated  his  pompous  proclamations  with  contempt, 
into  a  temporary  outburst  of  violent  irritation.  The  so- 
called  battle  of  civilization  in  Germany  was  provoked, 
though  scarcely  justified,  by  the  absurd,  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Rome.  The  Pope  might  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  resenting  the  patronizing  protection  of  France; 
but  a  statesman  would  not  have  publicly  designated  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  by  the  name  of  Pontius  Pilate.  Pius 
IX.  could  not  have  perpetuated  the  temporal  power,  but 
his  vanity  and  weakness  precipitated  its  fall.  His  manlier 
and  more  prudent  successor  cannot  repair  the  mischief 
which  has  been  done  to  the  Papacy  ;  but  he  will  be  well 
advised  in  retaining  as  long  as  possible  his  hold  on  St. 
Peter’s  and  the  Vatican. 

While  the  Pope  was  still  a  reigning  sovereign,  officious 
Protestant  advisers  not  unfrequently  assured  him  that  his 
influence  over  the  faithful  would  be  increased  by  resig¬ 
nation  of  his  secular  prerogative.  Since  he  has  been 
forced  to  submit  to  the  result  of  their  condescending 
counsels,  he  has  found,  as  more  sagacious  observers  antici¬ 
pated,  that  his  spiritual  authority  collapses  almost  as 
rapidly  as  his  temporal  power.  Austria  is  united  in  close 
alliance  with  the  persecuting  Government  of  Berlin  ;  the 
Subalpine  King,  as  Pius  IX.,  with  feminine  spite,  delighted 
to  call  him,  holds  his  Court  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  Spain  has  formally  disclaimed  any  purpose 
of  defending  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and  in 
France,  which  used  to  be  called  the  eldest  born  of  the 
Church,  the  clergy  have  lost  all  political  power.  It  would 
be  a  suicidal  mistake  to  renounce  the  security  of  the 
treaty  or  statute  which  is  known  as  the  Law  of 
Guarantees.  It  is  true  that  the  Italian  Government  has 
culpably  neglected  to  afford  the  protection  which  was  due 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  funeral  procession ;  but  it 
would  be  a  poor  revenge  to  resign  the  rights  which  are 
acknowledged,  though  they  have  been  unduly  withheld. 
Within  his  own  palace  and  its  precincts,  the  Pope  is  still 
nominally  independent  and  sovereign.  Elsewhere  he  would 
be  a  subject  or  a  resident  foreigner,  with  no  claim  to  rank 
or  pre-eminence  except  by  the  courtesy  of  the  local  autho¬ 
rities.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  large  revenue  which  the- 
Pope  derives  from  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  would 
be  forthcoming  if  Catholic  liberality  were  required  to  flow 
in  unaccustomed  channels.  In  the  so-called  ages  of  faith 
the  Popes  who  resided  at  Avignon,  though  in  their  own 
territoi-y,  were  regarded  with  diminished  reverence.  There 
is  now  no  possibility  of  acquiring  a  Papal  appanage  on 
either  side  of  the  Alps,  and  a  Pope  cannot  afford  W 
subside  into  the  rank  of  a  private  person. 

When  the  Pope  or  his  partisans  threaten  a  secession, 
from  Rome,  they  for  the  most  part  propose  that  he  should 
establish  himself  at  Malta ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
reasons  by  which  such  a  choice  of  residence  might  be  re¬ 
commended.  The  people  of  Malta  are,  perhaps,  the  most  un¬ 
sophisticated  of  believers  in  Roman  Catholic  Christendom. 
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Their  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic,  secures  them 
against  communication  with  heterodox  foreigners,  although 
they  are  indebted  to  their  present  rulers  for  reducing  their 
speech  for  the  first  time  into  writing.  The  island  swarms 
with  priests  and  clerics  of  every  degree ;  and  the  pious 
practices  which  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  occupation 
and  amusement  might  by  a  hasty  observer  be  easily  mis¬ 
taken  for  Pagau  celebrations.  The  clergy,  who  speak 
Italian  as  well  as  Maltese,  entertain  a  peculiar  devotion  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  they  are  not  unnaturally  proud  of  the 
privileges  to  which  their  Church  is  entitled  under  the 
capitulations  by  which  Malta  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  established 
has  never  been  disputed,  and  the  priests  have  added  to  its 
legal  style  the  further  qualification  of  “dominant.”  The 
ecclesiastical  buildings  and  practices  of  the  English 
heretics  are  supposed  to  depend  for  their  existence  on  a 
toleration  which  would  not  be  voluntarily  accorded.  The 
English  Government  and  its  representatives  in  the  island 
have  generally  regarded  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  and  its  adherents  with  good-humoured  in¬ 
difference.  Perhaps  it  had  not  been  forgotten  that,  when 
the  Republican  French  occupied  Malta  in  the  place  of  the 
Knights  of  Sr.  John,  their  profanation  of  the  churches 
and  their  insults  to  religion  induced  the  inhabitants  to 
welcome  the  English  besiegers,  who,  not  without  their  help, 
at  last  compelled  the  French  garrison  to  surrender.  It  is 
not  probable  that  in  future  any  Catholic  invader  will  be 
able  to  appeal  to  the  religions  sympathies  of  the  Maltese 
against  the  rulers  who  have  always  respected  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  their  subjects.  Neither  France  nor  Italy  can  at 
present  easily  assume  the  character  of  champions  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  Maltese  also,  scattered  over  the  coasts 
of  the  Levant,  prefer  English  protection  to  the  pati-onage 
of  any  foreign  Power. 

The  Pope  would  nevertheless  not  be  a  welcome  guest. 
If  he  were  to  reside  at  Malta,  the  English  Governor,  though 
he  would  still  occupy  the  Grand  Master’s  Palace,  would 
no  longer  be  the  highest  personage  in  the  island.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  delight  in  ostentatious  pre¬ 
ference  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope  over  their  not 
enthusiastic  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  The  well-meaning 
population  would  easily  be  persuaded  to  regard  as 
sovereign  the  spiritual  potentate,  who  would  not  on  his 
own  account  advance  any  territorial  pretensions.  Some 
years  ago  they  submitted  to  a  usurpation,  which  to  their 
simple  minds  must  have  seemed  far  more  startling  than 
the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the  Church.  Pius  IX., 
with  his  usual  puerility,  transferred  the  C  hurch  of  Malta  from 
the  traditional  patronage  of  St.  Paul  to  the  protection  of 
the  Virgin  under  her  title  of  Immaculate  ;  and  such  was 
the  reverence  of  the  Maltese  for  the  Holy  See  that  they 
accepted  without  remonstrance  the  wanton  breach  of  the 
most  respectable  of  their  historical  associations.  As  long 
as  the  Pope  and  his  Court  were  content  with  ceremonial 
claims  of  precedence  their  pretensions  might  be  rather 
troublesome  than  dangerous ;  but  it  is  possible  that  cases 
might  occur  in  which  a  conflict  of  secular  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority  might  be  seriously  inconvenient.  The 
English  Government  and  nation  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  present  Pope,  who  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  deprecated  rebellion  and  agrarian  crime  in 
Ireland ;  but  his  protests  against  revolutionary  violence 
appear  to  be  as  impotent  where  some  of  the  perpe¬ 
trators  are  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  clergy  are  the  victims.  That  law, 
morality,  and  order  are  regarded  by  some  members 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy  as  trivial  in  comparison  with 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  Church  has  lately  been 
proved  by  Cardinal  Manning’s  surprising  declaration  of 
sympathy  with  the  organization  and  objects  of  the  Irish 
Land  League.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated 
that  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  by  birth  and  education  an 
English  gentleman,  would  approve  the  communistic 
doctrines  and  the  murderous  practices  of  the  associated 
enemies  of  the  English  Government.  The  complicity  with 
the  worst  demagogues,  of  turbulent  peasant  priests,  or 
even  of  disaffected  Irish  prelates,  may  not  admit  of  excuse, 
but  it  is  easily  intelligible.  It  can  only  be  conjectured 
that  Cardinal  Manning  preferred  tampering  with  social 
and  political  revolution  to  the  risk  of  giving  offence  to  the 
malcontent  Irish  who  form  the  majority  of  his  flock. 
Any  other  conceivable  explanation  of  his  conduct  would  not 
be  less  discreditable.  The  incident  illustrates  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  intimate  relations  with  a  Church  which 


will  always  regard  its  own  special  interests  as  paramount 
to  all  worldly  duties.  There  would  bo  something  amusing 
and  gratifying  to  national  vanity  in  the  opportunity  of 
affording  a  refuge  on  English  territory  to  a  great  spiritual 
potentate  who  might  seem  to  be  rejected  by  all  the  com¬ 
munities  which  nominally  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 
If  the  case  arises  the  Government  of  the  day  may,  perhaps, 
think  that  the  apparent  harshness  of  a  refusal  would  be 
more  objectionable  than  the  possible  inconvenience  of 
welcoming  the  illustrious  exile.  Until  the  proposal  is 
formally  made,  it  will  be  prudent  to  discountenance  a 
project  which,  if  it  were  accomplished,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  cause  embarrassment.  The  Pope  still  possesses  and 
exercises  the  right  of  receiving  Ambassadors  ;  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  representatives  in  a  colony  which  is 
really  a  fortress  would  be  both  anomalous  and  trouble¬ 
some.  The  duty  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  Apostles  at  limited  intervals  would,  if  it 
were  transferred  to  the  temporary  residence  of  St.  Paul, 
and  the  permanent  home  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
overtax  the  hospitality  of  the  English  Government.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  confusion 
which  might  arise  from  the  conversion  of  a  dependency  of 
a  Protestant  Power  into  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world. 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

WITH  the  single  exception  of  Belleville,  where  the 
opposition  to  M.  Gambetta  proved  itself  to  have 
more  substance  than  had  commonly  been  attributed  to  it, 
the  French  elections  have  gone  precisely  as  they  were 
expected  to  go.  A  large  proportion  of  the  outgoing- 
deputies  have  been  re-elected  ;  the  Republican  majority  is- 
mainly  composed  of  members  who  intend  to  give  a  general 
support  to  M.  Gambetta  ;  and  the  Conservative  minority 
is  reduced  to  insignificance.  The  narrow  victory  which 
M.  Gambetta  has  gained  in  one  circumscription  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  and  his  relinquishment  of  a  doubtful  contest  in 
the  second,  set  at  rest  the  question  of  his  relations 
with  the  Extreme  Left.  If  the  voting  in  these  exceed¬ 
ingly  advanced  constituencies  had  shown  that  the  Paris 
Radicals  retained  a  secret  affection  for  their  former  leader, 
the  action  of  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Camille  Pelletan, 
and  the  other  leader’s  of  the  Extreme  Left  would  probably 
have  been  modified.  It  might  have  been  unwise  to  go  on 
proclaiming  war  to  the  knife  against  a  politician  who  had 
just  been  chosen  by  a  large  majority  to  represent  men  who, 
in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  M.  Clemenceau,  do  so  in 
carrying  their  violence  to  greater  lengths.  The  voting  of 
Sunday  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  upon  this  head.  It 
showed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Extreme  Left  in  as  open 
rebellion  against  M.  Gambetta  as  M.  Clemenceau  need 
desire.  After  what  has  passed,  it  seems  impossible 
that  a  reconciliation  should  over  bo  brought  about  be¬ 
tween  them.  Consequently  M.  ClEmesceau’s  course  is 
now  plainly  marked  out  for  him.  He  has  to  supplant  M. 
Gambetta,  and  he  will  have  the  support  of  his  party  in 
making  the  effort.  At  present,  indeed,  that  support  may  not 
count  for  much,  since  the  Extreme  Left  is  not  very  much 
stronger  in  the  new  Chamber  than  it  was  in  the  last.  But 
as  regards  M.  Gambetta  it  will  be  a  united  party,  and 
amid  so  much  Parliamentary  uncertainty  union  is  espe¬ 
cially  valuable. 

It  may  seem  that  when  so  many  of  the  outgoing  deputies 
have  been  returned,  uncertainty  is  scarcely  the  word  to 
apply  to  the  action  of  the  new  Chamber.  To  say  this, 
however,  is  to  forget  the  complaint  which  M.  Gambetta 
has  so  persistently  urged  against  the  Chamber  which  has 
just  been  in  a  great  measure  re-elected.  In  that  also  there 
was  a  Republican  majority  ;  the  fault  he  found  with  it 
was  that  it  was  a  majority  which  did  not  know  its  own 
mind,  or  appreciate  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it 
could  make  its  will  felt.  It  was  a  Republican  majority, 
but  not  a  Ministerial  majority.  The  deputies  wrho  com¬ 
posed  it  were  of  one  mind  as  to  the  institutions  under 
which  they  desired  to  live,  and  as  to  the  general  direction 
which  they  wished  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  to  take. 
But  they  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  they  wished 
as  regards  the  politicians  by  whom  public  affairs  were 
to  be  conducted.  They  were  alternately  satisfied  and 
dissatisfied  with  their  Ministers,  and  watched  their  advent 
and  their  departure  with  equal  complacency.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  M.  Gambetta’s  own  attitude  has  been  the- 
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cause  of  this  indifference,  and  that,  if  he  had  been  willing 
to  take  office,  a  Ministerial  majority  might  easily  have 
been  formed.  In  that  case,  however,  it  is  not  very  clear 
why  he  should  so  steadily  have  refused  not,  indeed,  to  take 
office,  but  to  assume  the  Parliamentary  position  which 
must  in  a  very  short  time  have  placed  office  within  his 
reach.  He  would  hardly  have  been  so  bent  upon  altering 
the  grouping  of  the  electors  had  he  thought  that,  even 
grouped  as  they  are,  they  could  be  made  to  give  him  the 
steady  support  lie  wants.  The  fact  that  only  a  very  small 
amount  of  new  blood  has  been  introduced  by  last  Sunday’s 
elections  is  not,  therefore,  as  it  ordinarily  would  be,  a 
reason  for  confidence  as  to  the  policy  of  the  new  Chamber. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  like  its  predecessor  it  will  have  no  decided 
policy  at  all. 

There  is  ground,  however,  for  believing  that  many  of 
the  former  deputies  will  return  with  their  lesson  better 
learnt  than  before.  The  line  between  the  general  body  of 
Republicans  and  the  extreme  section  of  the  party  promises 
to  be  even  less  distinct  than  it  was  in  the  last  Chamber. 
In  the  first  place  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Perry  have 
done  their  best  to  efface  it.  M.  Gambetta  has  com¬ 
mitted  himself  to  that  revision  of  the  Constitution  which 
only  three  months  before  the  election  he  had  openly 
opposed;  while  M.  Perry’s  conversion  was  even  more 
rapid.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in  this  sudden  change 
of  front  M.  Gambetta  had  the  Extreme  Left  in  view  rather 
than  his  own  followers  ;  and  that,  now  that  he  has  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  to  recall  the  Extreme  Left  to  his  side, 
he  will  give  up  the  attempt  to  conciliate  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  may  have  been  his  immediate  in¬ 
tention,  the  fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidates  went  to  the  electors  with  M.  Gambetta’s 
new  programme  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  result  has 
thoroughly  justified  them  in  so  doing.  The  majority  in 
the  new  Chamber  has  to  all  appearance  been  returned  to 
support  M.  Gambetta  in  getting  the  Constitution  revised, 
in  administering  the  Concordat  in  the  harshest  possible 
spirit,  and  in  subjecting  the  magistracy  to  needless,  if  not 
injurious,  changes.  The  long  desired  division  of  the 
Republican  party  into  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  with  the 
consequent  dissociation  of  Conservatism  from  impractic¬ 
able  monarchical  ideals,  seems  to  be  further  removed  than 
ever.  In  a  Chamber  of  557  members  there  will  probably 
be  less  than  a  hundred  non-Republicans.  The  changes  in 
the  composition  of  the  majority  have  all  been  in  one 
direction.  Wherever  an  outgoing  deputy  has  been 
rejected  in  favour  of  a  new  candidate,  the  substitution 
marks  an  advance  in  political  opinion.  A  member  of  the 
Advanced  Left  has  in  almost  every  case  replaced  a  member 
of  the  Pure  Left,  except  in  the  few  constituencies  which 
have  for  the  first  time  returned  a  member  of  the  Extreme 
Left.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  M.  Gambetta  will 
find  in  the  new  Chamber  the  homogeneous  majority  for 
which  he  looked  in  vain  in  the  former  Chamber. 

This  result  will  be  in  part  due  to  the  past  errors  of  the 
Conservative  party.  They  have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
damaging  the  cause  they  have  professedly  at  heart,  or  of 
showing  how  lightly  they  value  it  by  the  side  of  their 
own  special  crotchets.  They  have  been  Legitimists  or 
Imperialists  first  and  Conservatives  afterv<Wrds,  and  in  a 
country  such  as  Prance  is  to-day  to  subordinate  Con¬ 
servatism  to  dynastic  considerations  is  to  condemn  it  to 
certain  impotence.  The  French  people  have  made  up  their 
minds  upon  the  question  of  institutions.  They  are  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  they  mean  to  remain  Republicans.  There  is 
nothing  to  show,  however,  that  they  have  yet  made  up 
t  heir  minds  upon  the  question  how  the  Republic  shall  be 
governed.  The  true  policy  of  the  Conservative  party 
would  have  been  to  turn  this  indecision  to  account.  One 
of  the  few  moderate  Republican  deputies  who  has  retained 
his  scat — M.  Rxbot,  the  editor  of  the  Parlement — 

•  says,  in  his  address  to  the  electors,  that  what  France 
needs  is  a  Government  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
ail  coalition  of  extreme  parties,  sufficiently  master  of 
i  self  not  to  run  after  adventures  either  at  homo  or  abroad, 
sufficiently  bold  to  take  in  hand  necessary  reforms, 
and  sufficiently  patient  to  accomplish  them  without  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  without  violence.  In  the  new  Chamber 
M,  Ribot  will,  perhaps,  find  a  score  of  deputies  who  could 
have  put  their  names  to  his  address  without  inconsistency. 
Had  the  French  Conservatives  been  alive  to  their  own 
interest  these  are  the  doctrines  they  would  have  preached. 
Instead  of  this  they  have  always  been  occupied  in  de¬ 
vising  how  to  fix  on  the  Republic  the  discredit  of  every 


passionate  and  unwise  measure  which  has  been  under¬ 
taken  or  advocated  in  its  name.  The  organ  of  the 
Legitimists  professes  itself  delighted  with  the  result  of  the 
elections,  because  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  artifices, 
the  reticences,  the  subterfuges  of  those  who  call  themselves 
Conservatives  without  at  the  same  time  calling  themselves 
Royalists.  That  the  Legitimists  will  number  little  more 
than  half  the  deputies  they  commanded  in  the  last 
Chamber  seems  to  the  Union  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  the 
glorious  fact  that  the  Orleanists  and  the  Conservative 
Republicans  will  be  still  fewer.  This  is  not  a  temper 
which  is  likely  to  endear  Conservative  principles  to  a 
nation  which  seems  at  present  determined  that,  what¬ 
ever  else  fortune  may  have  in  store,  it  will  not  have 
the  Count  of  Chambord  to  reign  over  it.  A  Conservative 
party  within  the  Republican  majority  has  to  be  built  up 
without  any  aid  from  outside,  and,  with  the  indifference  to 
politics  which  usually  characterizes  the  French  peasants, 
from  whom  the  main  support  of  such  a  party  must  come, 
this  is  not  at  all  an  easy  process.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  seemed  possible  that  M.  Gambetta  himself  might  head 
such  a  party,  and  show  that  respect  for  social  institutions 
was  not  incompatible  with  devotion  to  Republican  forms. 
To  expect  such  a  transformation  from  him  now  would  be 
to  make  too  large  a  demand  even  upon  his  versatility.  One 
gain,  however,  may  be  expected  with  some  confidence  to 
follow  from  the  fact  that  the  very  large  Republican  majority 
returned  last  Sunday  regard  M.  Gambetta  as  their  leader. 
He  will  hardly  evade  any  longer  the  responsibilities  and 
the  sanctions  which  properly  belong  to  the  leadership  of 
Parliamentary  parties. 


PRISONS  AND  COLLEGES. 

IN  the  exultation  on  one  side,  and  the  apprehension 
upon  the  other,  provoked  by  the  final  arrival  into 
port  of  the  big  Irish  ironclad,  after  its  tedious  voyage 
over  chopping  seas,  the  foundering  of  minor  barques  is, 
we  fear,  disregarded,  however  full  of  misery  the  calamity 
may  be  to  sufferers  worthy  of  a  happier  fate.  A  little  Bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously  under  the 
title,  picked  up  during  its  progress  there,  of  Contumacious 
Prisoners’  Discharge  Bill,  deserves  a  tear.  The  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  the  measure  was  the  fatuous  violence — 
inconceivable  even  from  that  body — of  the  Church  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  chose  not  only  to  hustle  into  prison,  but  to 
sell  up,  a  hard-working  pastor,  Mr.  Green,  for  offences 
which  the  Association  exists  to  prove  are  not  among  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.  In  1840  a  Mr.  Thorogood,  a 
martyr  to  conscience  on  the  point  of  Church-rates,  found 
his  release  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  allowed  the 
prisoner,  after  he  had  suffered  for  six  months  in  prison, 
to  regain  his  liberty  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor. 
In  their  innocence  the  legislators  of  that  day  thought 
this  provision  amply  sufficient,  but  the  Church  Association 
have  now  taught  us  better ;  so  Lord  Beauchamp  in  his 
Bill  proposed  to  drop  that  limitation.  But  then  the 
pertinent  question  was  asked  How  is  Mr.  Green  to  be 
kept  from  getting  into  prison  again  if  he  shall  decline  to 
conform  to  orders  which  he  believes  himself  conscienti¬ 
ously  compelled  to  disregard  ?  Lord  Selborne  was  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  cut  the  knot  by  throwing  the 
responsibility  of  future  proceedings  on  the  Bishop,  with 
a  reasonable  confidence  in  the  average  discretion  of  the 
Episcopate.  So  the  Bill  went  down  to  the  Commons,  and 
was  duly  blocked  when  it  got  there.  At  last,  however, 
it  came  on  upon  Tuesday,  when  there  was  still  time  to 
have  had  it  passed  during  this  Session,  had  not  an  anti- 
Church  Radical  of  the  clearest  grit,  by  counting  out  the 
House,  extinguished  Mr.  Green’s  hopes  of  freedom  for 
many  months  to  come,  except  under  the  almost  impossible 
contingency  of  a  return  to  sanity  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
Association.  So  that  body  may  at  least  enjoy  its  Christ¬ 
mas  gambols  in  the  consciousness  that  it  has  done  more  to 
help  Ritualism  than  myriads  of  Church  Unionists  could 
ever  effect,  while  Ritualists  have  leisure  to  appreciate  the 
tender  mercies  in  store  for  them  under  a  regime  of  dis¬ 
establishment. 

For  the  failure  of  the  other  Bill,  which  was  to  have  sub¬ 
stituted  the  Universities  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  the  two  moribund  and  unsatisfactory  Commissions,  the 
Government  have  only  to  thank  their  own  procrastination 
and  want  of  candour.  As  the  measure  passed  the  House  of 
|  Lords,  that  Committee  was  to  step  into  office  as  it  was-=»‘ 
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thus  every  one  imagined — and  all  the  peers,  from  Lord 
Granville  to  Lord  Salisbury,  accepted  the  Governmental 
proposal  so  interpreted  without  demur.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  measure  reached  the  Commons,  Mr.  Bryce,  burning  to 
win  in  the  field  of  politics  distinctions  as  bright  as  those 
which  he  has  achieved  as  scholar  and  traveller,  rebelled 
against  his  leaders.  Impetuous  Radicalism  thereby  created 
a  difficulty,  for  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  the  Upper 
House  had  been  achieved  by  engagements  which  no  men 
of  honour  could  forget.  However,  an  arrangement  seemed 
to  have  been  reached  by  which  two  more  Privy  Councillors 
were  to  be  added,  and  the  names  which  were  whispered 
appeared  to  carry  with  them  the  promise  of  fairness,  mode¬ 
ration,  and  an  equitable  balance  of  opinion.  The  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  got  into  Committee  ;  and  not 
till  then  was  it  unostentatiously  hinted  that,  under  the 
original  Act,  there  was  an  unexhausted  but  practically 
obsolete  power  of  appointing  one  more  member  of  that 
Committee  than  had  been  named  on  its  formation.  This 
was  startling ;  but  it  was  a  more  uncomfortable  surprise  to 
learn  that  a  strong  suspicion  existed  that  this  power  was 
to  be  exercised  so  as  to  destroy  that  balance  on  the  faith 
of  which  the  understanding  had  been  reached,  while  the 
straightforward  expedient  of  coming  out  with  the  third 
name  was  avoided.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Government 
had  been  so  much  too  clever  as  to  drive  the  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords  to  yesterday,  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  time  for  the  two  Houses  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  The  result  is,  no  doubt,  delay  in  the 
work  of  University  reconstruction,  but  for  that  delay 
the  Government,  and  the  Government  only,  is  respon¬ 
sible. 


REFORM  IN  VICTORIA. 

THERE  seems  to  be  an  intermission  in  the  experiments 
which  the  politicians  of  Victoria  have  been  for  some 
years  trying  as  to  the  possible  perversities  of  extreme  de¬ 
mocracy.  In  that  colony  universal  suffrage,  or  the  un¬ 
qualified  sovereignty  of  the  poorest  classes,  has  not  been 
able  wholly  to  counteract  the  advantages  of  a  productive 
conntry  and  a  temperate  climate ;  but  the  constituencies 
and  the  demagogues  who  alternately  led  and  followed  them 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  fought  against  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy.  In  a 
thinly  inhabited  territory  the  most  valuable  of  all  commo¬ 
dities  is  human  labour ;  and  the  Victoria  Legislature  has 
systematically  discouraged  immigration.  Artificial  dearth 
has  been  as  far  as  possible  promoted  by  the  imposition  of 
heavy  duties  on  imports,  with  the  natural  result  of  enabling 
a  neighbouring  colony,  under  a  more  rational  policy,  to 
advance  in  prosperity  more  rapidly  than  Victoria.  More 
plausible  excuses  may  be  given  for  the  heavy  and  excep¬ 
tional  taxation  which  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
couraging  the  formation  or  retention  of  large  landed 
estates;  but  envy  and  jealousy  had  at  least  as  much  influ¬ 
ence  m  the  agrarian  legislation  of  Victoria  as  any  eco¬ 
nomic  theory.  Professor  Pearson,  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  democratic  politicians  of  thecolony,  has  openly  avowed 
the  doctrine  that  wagts  ought  to  be  raised  to,  or  maintained 
at,  a  high  level  by  legislative  measures,  if  the  result  is  not 
secured  by  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
dominant  working  class  and  its  chosen  repi-esentatives 
make  in  Victoria  no  secret  of  their  intention  to  pay  ex¬ 
clusive  regard  to  their  own  supposed  interests.  It  is  true 
that  in  other  countries  landowners,  capitalists,  or  traders, 
may  have  been  equally  selfish,  though  they  have  for  the 
most  part  been  less  cynical  in  their  disregard  of  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbours ;  but  minorities  are  held  in 
check  by  the  latent  force  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  From  the  despotism  of  universal  suffrage  there 
is  no  appeal. 

The  most  conspicuous  popular  leader  in  the  colony  is 
.  i'-  Graham  Berry,  who  has  for  several  years  been  prin¬ 
cipal  Minister,  hew  ciemagogues  have  succeeded  more 
iully  in  promoting  political  discord  and  in  setting  classes 
at  variance  witlo.  one  another.  Ho  has  almost  always 
commanded  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  which  is  returned 
by  universal  suffrage ;  but  many  of  his  schemes  have  been 
thwarted  bv_  the  ^  opposition  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria  is  returned  by  the 
holders  of  a  property  qualification ;  and  although  there  is 
nothing  in  the  colony  which  resembles  an  aristocracy, 
the  representatives  of  electors  possessing  a  competence 


are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  cautious  in  allowing 
changes  than  the  more  popular  body.  The  collision  which 
Mr.  Berry  probably  desired  to  precipitate  arose  under 
familiar  conditions.  All  the  Constitutions  which  aro 
copied  with  more  or  less  alteration  from  an  English  model 
confer  on  the  Lower  House  the  exclusive  control  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  finance ;  yet  even  in  the  original  system  the 
respective  privileges  of  Lords  and  Commons  havo  never 
been  strictly  defined  ;  and  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
Upper  House  has  the  right,  as  it  certainly  has  the  power, 
to  reject  a  money  Bill,  though  not  to  amend  it.  There  is 
less  doubt  as  to  the  competency  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
refuse  to  pass  any  legislative  measure  which  may  be  im¬ 
properly  included  in,  or,  in  the  technical  phrase,  tacked  to 
a  money  Bill.  The  little  rift  within  the  English  consti¬ 
tutional  lute  perceptibly  widens  in  communities  where  the 
Second  Chamber  has  neither  social  weight  nor  traditional 
authority.  Some  years  ago  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Victoria  rejected  a  Bill  by  which  the  House  of  Assembly 
had  provided  for  the  payment  of  its  members.  Mr.  Berry 
and  his  colleagues  asserted  that  the  measure  was  simply  a 
grant  of  money ;  and  the  Council  replied  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members  involved  an  important  political  issue. 
The  contest  was  continued  in  many  successive  Sessions  in 
varying  forms,  with  the  redeeming  feature  that  both 
parties  affected  to  rely  on  English  precedents.  A  student 
of  English  history,  such  as  Professor  Pearson,  might  have 
informed  his  fellow-colonists  that  the  English  Constitution 
would  have  long  since  proved  impracticable,  if  contending 
!  partiep  had  insisted  on  their  extreme  claims ;  but  the 
!  popular  leaders  in  Victoria  were  bent  on  inflaming  rather 
|  than  on  appeasing  political  differences. 

The  Governors  who  represented  in  the  colony  the 
titular  supremacy  of  the  Crown  were,  with  one  exception, 
l  neutral ;  and  it  was  scarcely  of  deliberate  purpose  that  Sir 
George  Bowen  appeared  to  favour  the  pretensions  of  the 
Assembly  ;  yet  neither  scrupulous  regard  to  colonial  inde¬ 
pendence  nor  questionable  conformity  to  the  policy  of  the 
agitators  prevented  the  attacks  on  the  mother-country  in 
which  colonists  indulge  with  certain  impunity.  Some 
patriotic  orators  threatened  to  put  the  Governor  by  force 
on  board  ship,  and  to  deport  him  from  the  colony.  Rhe¬ 
torical  threats  of  secession  only  subsided  when  it  was  found 
that  the  colony  might  at  its  pleasure  throw  off  its  allegiance. 
The  tie  which  unites  the  centre  of  the  Empire  with  its 
dependencies  has,  since  the  institution  of  responsible 
government  in  the  colonies,  become  so  elastic  that  it  is  in 
little  danger  of  breaking.  There  is  scarcely  a  greater 
pleasure  in  addressing  seditious  speeches  to  a  Government 
which  never  interferes  than  in  blaspheming  the  gods  of 
Epicurus.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  avenging  thunder¬ 
bolt  to  dread.  From  impotent  declamation  against  remote 
and  conventional  authority  Mr.  Berry  and  his  friends- 
were  obliged  to  concentrate-  their  power  of  annoyance  on 
their  local  antagonists.  At  one  time  the  Minister  refused 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  the  principal  civil 
officers  on  the  pretext  that  the  Council  had  rejected  a 
Budget  which  was  in  fact  encumbered  with  a  tack.  Mr. 
Berry  also  devised  various  schemes  for  amending  the 
Constitution  which  he  had  entangled  in  a  deadlock  ;  nor 
was  the  Legislative  Council  indisposed  to  facilitate  changes 
by  which  it  might  expect  to  acquire  popular  influence. 
Its  proposal  that  both  the  franchise  of  the  electors  of  the 
Council  and  the  qualification  of  its  members  should  be 
reduced  was  scornfully  rejected  by  the  Minister,  who 
desired  not  only  to  diminish  its  authority,  but  to  re¬ 
lieve  himself  from  all  constitutional  opposition.  One  of 
his  most  audacious  demands  was  that  the  Council 
should  cease  to  be  elective,  and  that  it  should  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Crown.  It  was,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  Crown  meant  the  Governor,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernor  meant  the  Minister,  and  that  the  Council  would, 
therefore,  be  appointed  by  Mr.  Berry  himself.  Although 
he  and  his  partisans  often  threatened  bloodshed  as  the 
alternative  of  compliance  with  their  demands,  they  pro¬ 
bably  found  that  the  multitude  which  applauded  their 
turbulent  policy  was  not  prepared  to  engage  in  an  unne¬ 
cessary  civil  war.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  unanimous 
disapproval  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
may  have  exercised  an  unconscious  influence  on  even  the 
wildest  demagogues. 

As  violence  seemed  to  be  undesirable  or  impracticable, 
while  the  Council  was  not  likely  to  concur  in  abolishing 
itself,  Mr.  Berry  fell  back  on  the  paradoxical  scheme  of 
inducing-  the  Crown  to  remodel  the  Constitution  which  it 
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had  originally  granted.  Tlie  Council,  perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  a  trial,  sanctioned  a  vole  by  which  the  Assembly  made 
liberal  provision  for  a  mission,  cousisti  ngof  Mr.  Buret  and 
Professor  Pearson,  to  appeal  to  the  Home  Government. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  judiciously 
temporized  with  the  deputation,  and  ultimately  declared 
that  the  extreme  case  in  which  the  intervention  of  the 
Crown  might,  perhaps,  be  allowable  had,  in  his  judgment, 
not  yet  arisen.  The  delegates  were,  therefore,  advised 
to  solve  the  question  in  the  colony  by  compromise ;  and 
it  seems  that,  through  a  change  in  political  feeling,  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  has  at  last  been  accomplished. 
Mr.  Berry  and  his  faction  found  on  his  return  that  his  hold 
on  the  Assembly  was  shaken  ;  and,  after  a  time,  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  Mr.  Service,  succeeded  to  his  office.  One  of  the  most 
obnoxious  parts  of  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Berry  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  was  the  outlandish  device  of 
a  popular  vote  or  plebiscite  on  occasions  when  the  Council 
aud  Assembly  found  it  impossible  to  agree.  Even  in  Auc- 
toria  the  virtual  abolition  of  Parliamentary  or  repre¬ 
sentative  government  appears  not  to  have  been  generally 
acceptable  ;  and  certain  novelties  included  in  a  project  by 
which  Mr.  Service  sought  to  solve  the  difficulty  were  also 
thought  objectionable.  Mr.  Berry  afterwards  resumed 
office  ;  but  he  has  lately  been  left  in  a  minority ;  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  Council  and  Assembly  will  agree 
on  an  arrangement  involving  the  reduction  of  the  franchise 
and  qualification.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  supremacy 
of  Mr.  Berry’s  party  has  been  permanently  disturbed. 
The  Assembly  which  he  has  long  ruled  consists  of  members 
for  the  most  part  of  humble  origin,  of  imperfect  education, 
and  of  manners  such  as  those  which  have  recently  been 
•obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
possible  that  such  a  legislative  body  may  become  tired  of 
a  once  favourite  leader,  and  the  fall  of  Mr.  Berry  would 
be  an  unmixed  advantage  to  the  colony.  His  successors 
may  perhaps  be  less  ambitious  and  less  active  in  devising 
and  perpetrating  mischief,  and  it  is  possible  that  through  the 
example  of  New  South  AVales  sounder  economic  views  may 
gradually  supersede  the  existing  delusions.  If  the  Council, 
in  consequence  of  the  proposed  change  in  its  constitution, 
acquires  additional  power,  a  wholesome  check  may  be 
imposed  on  the  caprices  and  blunders  of  universal  suffrage. 
The  Imperial  Government  may  congratulate  itself  on  the 
practical  independence  of  a  colony  which  would  probably 
rebel  against  any  external  control. 


FIRST  FRUITS  OF  THE  LAND  BILL. 

TT  was  perhaps  natural  that  Sir  Richard  Cross,  speak- 
JL  ing  to  the  Lancashire  farmers  on  Wednesday,  should 
decline  to  say  more  than  he  could  help,  alleging  the 
intolerable  amount  of  talk  which  he  had  lately  had  to 
submit  to,  and  the  satiety  of  speech  which  had  conse¬ 
quently  come  upon  him.  But  if  the  late  Home  Secretary 
could  find  nothing  to  say  about  agricultural  depression 
except  to  congratulate  the  farmers  of  the  North  on  the 
advantages  of  their  position  as  compared  with  the  farmers 
of  the  South,  and  to  pay  farmers  generally  a  well-deserved 
compliment  on  the  stout  heart  with  which  they  have  met 
the  stiff  hill  of  their  troubles,  others  have  not  been 
so  reticent.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  guarded,  but  significant, 
acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of  the  English  land 
•question  has  been  taken  as  a  cue  by  his  supporters  in 
the  press,  and  they  have  begun  to  enlai’ge  on  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Land  Reform  if  the  farmer  is  to  get  over  his 
woes.  It  is,  perhaps,  rather  amusing  to  remember  how 
.short  a  time  has  passed  since  these  same  persons  were 
elaborately  reassuring  halting  supporters  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  by  pointing  out  that  the  cases  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  so  different  that  nothing  that  was 
done  in  the  one  case  could  by  any  possibility  be  taken  as 
a  precedent  in  regard  to  the  other.  The  passage  of  the 
measure  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  this  argu¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  conveniently  forgotten.  It  is  discovered 
that  the  cases  of  England  and  Ireland  are  very  much  alike. 
The  English  tenant,  like  the  Irish  tenant,  complains  that 
he  cannot  get  along,  and  the  obvious  way  to  help  him  to 
got  along  is  in  some  way  to  cut  him  a  comfortable  slice  out 
of  his  landlord’s  property  rights,  if  not  exactly  out  of  his 
landlord’s  property.  Indeed,  with  a  fertility  of  resource 
which  is  not  altogether  common,  the  very  argument  that 
was  used  most  strenuously  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Irish  tenant  is  now  being  used,  with  a  “  not  ”  taken 


out  of  if,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  tenant.  It  was 
contended  that  the  Irish  landlord’s  rights  must  be  cut  down 
because  he  does  not  make  the  improvements  ;  it  is  now  con¬ 
tended  that  the  English  landlord’s  rights  must  be  cut 
down  because  he  does.  “  A  farm  improved  and  virtually 
“  created  by  another’s  capital  offers  no  temptation  to  a 
“  tenant  to  cultivate  it  at  a  loss.”  It  is  certainly  true  that 
a  farm,  no  matter  how  it  be  improved,  or  virtually  created, 
offers  very  little  temptation  to  any  one  to  cultivate  it  at  a 
loss ;  but  the  conclusion  intended  to  be  drawn,  at  least 
logically,  from  this  remarkable  premiss,  does  not  appear. 
Unless,  indeed,  it  be  contended,  as  some  people  would  have 
liked  to  contend  in  the  Irish  matter,  that  the  higher  the 
rent  the  tenant  has  to  pay,  the  greater  his  grievance, 
whether  the  money  represents  money’s  worth  or  whether 
it  does  not. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  these  curious  specimens  of 
reasoning  has  apparently  been  a  reported  meeting  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Aberdeenshire  farmers,  who  have 
demanded  alterations  in  the  Land  Laws  and  the  condition 
of  land  tenure.  It  may  be  observed,  and  all  who  know 
anything  of  Scotch  farming  will  endorse  the  observation, 
that  from  no  class  of  agriculturists  could  any  such  demand 
come  with  worse  grace.  Scotch  farmers,  and  especially 
farmers  in  the  East  of  Scotland,  have  as  nearly  their  own 
way  with  other  people’s  property  as  the  residence  of  any 
rights  of  property  in  the  actual  owner  will  allow.  Their 
regulation  nineteen  years’  leases  are  long  enough  for  them 
to  outlive  any  ordinary  series  of  bad  seasons  and  to  get 
out  of  the  land  every  farthing  which,  with  any  skill  or 
judgment,  they  have  put  into  it — a  process  of  recovery, 
not  to  say  exhaustion,  which,  unless  they  are  belied,  they 
very  rarely  fail  rigorously  to  carry  out.  Their  rents  are 
seldom  high,  for  the  competition  of  solvent  tenants  is 
not  very  great,  and  few  landlords  are  rash  enough  to 
hand  over  their  land  for  so  long  a  term  of  years  to  a 
tenant  who  is  not  pretty  notoriously  solvent.  They  are 
freely  compensated  by  law  for  some  damages  against 
which  in  England  the  tenant  would  have  little  redress 
unless  from  the  bounty  of  his  landlord.  In  certain 
districts,  and  in  consequence  of  the  competition  of  the 
banks  for  custom,  the  smaller  farmers  are  indeed  danger¬ 
ously  far  gone  in  credit,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  landlords.  Lastly,  the  old  grievance  of  hypothec  has 
ceased  to  trouble  them.  If,  therefore,  Scotch  farmers 
cannot  get  on,  and  demand,  as  these  farmers  are  said  to 
do,  a  general  revaluation  of  rents,  their  demand  amounts 
to  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  simple  demand  for  the 
redistribution  of  property.  It  would  he  exactly  as  reason¬ 
able  for  them  to  meet  together  and  demand  legislative 
interference  to  make  the  banks  reduce  their  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  landlord  lends  the  land  to  the  farmer  to  culti¬ 
vate,  the  bank  lends  him  the  capital  to  cultivate  it  with, 
and  the  interference  with  the  amount  charged  by  both 
for  the  accommodation  is  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 
In  the  Irish  case  the  fortunate  discovery  of  the  joint- 
proprietorship  of  the  occupier  helped  the  innovators  out 
of  this  difficulty.  But,  putting  the  Highlands  aside,  even 
Radical  invention  may  well  shrink  from  attempting  a 
similar  find  in  England  or  Scotland. 

It  is,  however,  rather  interesting  to  consider  the  attitude 
of  the  less  extreme  English.  Radicals  towards  these  de¬ 
mands.  They  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
compulsory  lowering  of  rent.  It  is  from  the  Land  Laws 
that  the  farmer  may,  according  to  them,  be  justly  relieved. 
Now  this  expression — the  Land  Laws — frequently  as  it  is 
used,  is,  for  the  most  part,  used  without  the  least  self- 
examination  as  to  its  meaning,  and  the  knowledge  of  that 
meaning  possessed  by  the  speaker.  If  it  were  said  that 
there  were  no  Land  Laws  in  England,  the  statement  would 
doubtless  be  too  sweeping  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  legal 
provisions  which  even  remotely  affect  the  occupier  of  land 
are  extremely  few  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  their 
effect  is  grossly  exaggerated.  The  intricacy  of  titles,  the 
custom  of  primogeniture,  the  existence  of  life-estates,  the 
absence  of  security  to  the  tenant  for  his  improvements, 
and  the  law  of  distress,  pretty  nearly  sum  up  the  list  as  it 
is  presented  even  by  the  most  industrious  advocates  of 
reform.  Of  these  the  law  of  distress  is  admittedly  rather 
a  sentimental  than  a  practical  grievance,  inasmuch  as 
landlords  are  not  in  general  lunatics,  and  are  exceedingly 
unlikely,  in  their  own  interest,  to  distrain  when  they  can 
possiblv  avoid  it.  Except  the  reckless  demagogues  who 
speak  of  primogeniture  as  if  there  were  a  law  enjoining 
upon  every  landowner  to  leave  his  land  to  his  eldest  son. 
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no  one  affects  to  see  in  that  custom  anything  but  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  by  the  law,  in  a  case  of  presumable  oversight,  what, 
by  an  equal  presumption,  was  the  owner’s  intention.  Few 
people  are  less  likely  to  rejoice  in  the  intricacy  of  titles  than 
landlords  themselves  ;  and,  if  any  one  would  point  out  a  way 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  which  no  one  has  yet  done  with  any 
success,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  opposition  would  come  from 
them.  Compensation  to  the  tenant  for  improvements  made 
judiciously,  and  with  his  landlord’s  consent,  is  already 
recognized  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  primogeniture  or 
life-tenure  is  recognized — that  is  to  say,  permissively. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  but  the  actual  prohibition 
of  life-tenure  ;  and  if  any  one  with  an  actual  knowledge  of 
the  subject  seriously,  and  not  for  a  mere  political  purpose, 
argues  that  this  would  counteract  the  effects  of  bad 
seasons,  foreign  competition,  altered  modes  of  life  on 
the  part  of  all  classes,  emigration,  concentration  of  the 
population  in  towns,  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  conditions  which  make  against  the  farmer, 
his  faculty  of  persuading  himself  of  what  he  wishes  to 
believe  may  be  admired  at  the  expense  of  his  reason¬ 
ing  powers.  A  more  singular  specimen  of  the  Mouison’s 
pill  remedy  has  rarely  been  known  even  in  Radical 
programmes.  It  is  supposed  that,  if  limited  owner¬ 
ship  were  abolished,  owners  would  sell  part  of  their 
land  in  order  to  improve  the  rest;  it  is  supposed 
that  in  this  case  the  price  of  land  would  fall ;  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that,  if  the  price  of  land  fell,  small  and  moderately 
large  capitalists  would  hasten  to  invest  in  it,  and  would 
not,  as  in  such  cases  they  have  invariaibly  done,  rackrent 
their  purchases,  but  would  cultivate  them  themselves. 
Against  every  one  of  these  hypotheses  cause  of  the 
gravest  kind  can  be  shown  ;  and  yet,  if  all  of  them  were 
granted  or  proved,  agricultural  prosperity  would  not 
necessarily  or  even  probably  follow.  Yet  this  is  all 
which  the  more  moderate  aspirants  after  “  free  land  ” 
have  to  promise  to  those  who  listen  to  them.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  interference  with  property,  custom, 
and  society  which  the  programme  involves,  it  could 
scarcely  be  more  modest  in  the  corresponding  advan¬ 
tages  which,  even  on  its  own  showing,  it  offers.  The 
agitation,  the  beginnings  of  which  have  been  so  fondly 
welcomed  in  certain  quarters,  will,  no  doubt,  become  more 
enterprising  in  time  ;  and  something  not  much  less  re¬ 
markable  than  the  discovery  of  the  Irish  tenant’s  property 
in  his  holding  may,  after  all,  reward  ingenuity  before 
long.  There  are  indications  that  the  farmers  may  after 
all  be  left  in  the  lurch  by  their  Radical  friends,  whose  in¬ 
novations  would  then  be  directed  to  acquiring  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  more  numerous  and  less  intelligent  class  of 
labourers. 


EGYPT. 

f  1 1HE  Report  of  the  Egyptian  Daira  recently  published 
-L  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  both  as  regards  the  vast 
estates  managed  by  the  Council  of  the  Daira .  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  and  on  account  of  the  light 
thrown  by  it  on  the  general  state  and  prospects  of  Egypt. 
Much  space  is  necessarily  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the 
long  series  of  legal  and  provincial  difficulties  which  have 
just  been  brought  to  an  end  by  the  provisions  of  the  Law 
of  Liquidation  and  the  intervention  of  the  Government. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  its  mournful  and  tangled  history, 
the  Daira  has  a  clear  start,  is  freed  from  embarrassment, 
and  can  fairly  show  the  results  of  the  joint  management 
of  natives  and  foreigners.  In  one  way,  however,  the 
Daira  stands  by  itself,  for  it  is  principally  occupied  with 
the  production  of  sugar,  and  sugar  is  not  an  ordinary, 
nor  is  it  a  natural,  product  of  Egypt.  The  climate  is  not 
hot  enough  for  the  cane  to  give  its  full  yield.  Still, 
sugar  realizing  good  prices  in  the  European  market  may 
be  grown  there,  and  is  grown  on  the  Daira  lands.  The 
general  result  if  a  normal  year  is  taken,  and  no  expendi¬ 
ture  is  brought  into  account  beyond  that  which  the  enter¬ 
prise,  if  free  from,  debt  and  litigation  and  'well  managed, 
ought  to  have  thrown  on  it,  shows  incomings  and  out- 
goings  which  balance  each  other  so  nearly  that  a  very 
trifling  deficit  need  not  be  noticed.  In  round  figures 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Daira  has  an  income  of 
i,2oo,oooZ.,  and  that  it  is  worked  at  a  cost  of  50  per 
cent.  Out  of  the  600,000 1.  thus  remaining,  no  less 
than  230,000 1.  is  paid  for  taxes  to  the  Government, 
and  nothing  could  show  the  natural  wealth  of  Egypt  in  a 


more  striking  way  than  that  cultivators  can  cultivate  to  a 
profit  and  yet  hand  over  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce  to  the 
State.  The  remaining  3 jo,oool .  suffices  to  pay  4  per 
cent,  to  the  bondholders.  This  is  a  very  small  return,  but 
the  capital  on  which  interest  has  to  be  paid  was  wildly 
manipulated  by  the  late  Khedive,  and  is  very  largely  in 
excess  of  what  was  necessary  to  put  the  undertaking  in 
working  order.  Even  if  the  estates  of  the  Daira  had  to 
be  bought  at  the  greatly  advanced  prices  which  land  in 
Egypt  now  commands,  while  the  sugar  factories  were 
established  with  proper  skill  and  economy,  the  return  on 
the  capital  employed  would  be  at  least  double  what  it  is 
at  present.  How  much  the  price  of  land  has  recently 
advanced  the  Daira  has  itself  lately  proved  to  its  great 
advantage.  It  has  numerous  outlying  estates  which  it 
cannot  itself  manage  properly,  and  portions  of  which  it 
is  selling  off  as  opportunity  offers.  It  only  sells  in 
small  lots  suited  to  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  contiguous  villages,  and  it  finds  that  there  arc 
always  villagers  ready  to  buy  who  pay  ready,  money, 
and  never  give  less  than  the  capital  represented  by  an 
income  of  5  per  cent.  The  villagers,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  generally  borrow  the  money  they  pay ;  but  the  vast 
amount  of  foreign  capital  recently  poured  into  Egypt 
enables  them  to  borrow  at  a  rate  sufficiently  low  to  make 
their  venture  profitable.  The  eagerness  of  the  cultivator 
to  make  use  of  all  the  land  he  can  get  hold  of,  and  also 
the  obstacles  which  he  has  to  encounter,  are  also  shown 
by  the  recent  history  of  some  of  the  lands  of  the  Daira  in 
Lower  Egypt.  These  lands,  which  had  long  been  lying 
idle,  were  let  to  peasants,  who  were  to  reclaim  them,  and 
were  for  some  years  to  pay  a  very  low  rent.  There  were 
numbers  who  caught  eagerly  at  the  offer,  and  began,  with 
high  hopes  and  much  energy,  their  humble  operations. 
But  the  Government  immediately  imposed  taxes,  before 
the  land  had  begun  to  yield  any  return  ;  and  these  taxes 
were  so  higS  that  the  cultivators  had  to  throw  up  their 
land  in  despair.  Sooner  or  later  the  Government  will  see 
that  it  is  thus  killing  its  golden  goose,  and  that  it  is  de¬ 
priving  itself  of  revenue  that  would  flow  in  if  taxes  were 
imposed  with  more  prudence  and  moderation.  But  the 
habit  of  taxing  blindly,  so  as  to  get  something  out  of 
everybody,  whether  it  can  or  cannot  be  paid  without  ruin 
to  the  taxpayer,  is  so  ingrained  in  Egyptian  Governors  of 
all  ranks  that  it  will  be  long  before  the  needs  of  the 
Government  are  supplied  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to 
those  who  supply  them  and  to  the  Government  itself. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Cookson,  the  English  Consul  at 
Alexandria,  tells  the  same  story  for  the  country  at  large  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  shows  how  this  prosperity  may  have  its 
results  diminished  by  bad  seasons,  to  which  Egypt  is  as 
liable  as  countries  with  a  less  favourable  climate.  The 
sugar-canes  on  the  Daira  estates  were  nipped  last  year  by 
a  frost  severe  beyond  all  Egyptian  experience.  This  was 
a  rare  calamity;  but  Egypt  is  always  exposed  to  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile  being  too  great  or  too 
small.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  and  to  a  low 
Nile  many  of  the  high  lands  failed  to  produce  a  wheat 
crop  last  year,  and  the  total  export  of  wheat  was  25  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1879.  The  cotton,  too,  was  16  per  cent, 
less  than  in  the  year  before,  and  of  inferior  quality.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
cultivators  and  their  desire  to  hold  stock,  the  crop  of  1880 
came  very  late  to  market,  and  the  stock  in  store  was 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  That  the  peasants 
should  be  able  to  hold  their  crop  and  wait  for  a  rise  in  the 
market  is  a  more  significant  proof  of  their  growing  com¬ 
fort  than  a  larger  amount  to  export  could  have  been,  as 
that  might  have  been  merely  due  to  the  chances  of  the 
season.  The  total  value  of  Egyptian  exports  amounted 
to  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  sterling,  falling  short 
by  about  half  a  million  of  the  total  for  1879.  The 
direction  of  Egyptian  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  exports  were  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  more  than  half  of  the  total  imports  of  Egypt 
came  from  England.  The  imports  of  1880  largely  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  1879,  and  Egypt  was  able  to  pay  for  the 
excess,  although  she  had  not  more,  but  rather  less,  to 
export,  partly  because  the  interest  payable  on  the  debt  to 
foreigners  was  considerably  reduced,  and  partly  because 
foreigners  provided  her  with  the  money  that  was  wanted. 
The  increase  of  imports  was,  to  a  large  degree,  in  coal, 
iron,  and  machinery  needed  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural 
improvement,  and  the  purchases  of  machinery  were  mainly 
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made  by  the  peasants  themselves  through  the  agency  of 
the  various  banking  establishments  which  have  rapidly 
sprung  up,  and  supply  so  much  capital  that  the  com¬ 
petition  is  now  to  find  borrowers,  not  lenders.  A  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  supplied,  the  former  almost  wholly  by 
England,  and  the  latter  principally  by  Austria,  indicates 
that  the  population  is  able  to  clothe  itself  better  as  it  gets 
on  in  the  world.  That  Austria  should  be  able  to  eclipse 
England  in  providing  woollen  clothing  for  Egyptian 
labourers  is  deserving  of  notice  ;  but  it  is  not  only  in 
woollen  goods  that  imports  from  Austria  are  increasing, 
the  total  having  doubled  itself  in  four  years.  From  Italy 
Egypt  has  taken  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  she  has 
taken  from  Austria,  and  the  exports  to  Italy  last  year 
were  only  half  what  they  were  for  the  year  before.  The 
trade  of  France  with  Egypt,  though  vastly  inferior  to  that 
of  England,  somewhat  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country ; 
and,  although  the  joint  protectorate  of  England  and  France 
is  justified  by  political  and  nob  by  commercial  reasous,  it 
is  not  without  importance  that  the  two  protecting  nations 
take  the  lead  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt. 

While  in  this  way  the  reports  both  of  the  Daira  and 
of  Mr.  Cookson  show  that  Egypt  is  growing  rich,  there 
is  good  ground  for  anticipating  that  Egypt  may  grow 
much  richer  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  a  country  in 
which  public  money  judiciously  expended  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  large  returns.  Fertile  as  Egypt  is,  there  are 
large  tracts  which  might  be  made  much  more  fertile, 
or  which  now  lie  waste  and  might  be  reclaimed,  with 
an  extended  system  of  irrigation.  The  main  estate  of 
the  Daira,  for  example,  is  traversed  by  a  canal  which 
is  at  present  very  imperfect  and  confers  few  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  on  the  cultivators  which  it  was  constructed 
to  give  them.  Like  most  of  the  undertakings  of  the 
late  Khedive  it  had  a  magnificent  beginning,  but  was 
never  more  than  half  carried  out.  If  the  canal  could  be 
properly  finished  the  revenues  of  the  Daira  might  be 
largely  increased,  and  unless  the  canal  is  finished  there  is 
very  little  probability  that  good  management  can  do  more 
than  keep  these  revenues  at  about  their  present  level — ■ 
sometimes  higher  in  good  seasons  and  sometimes  lower  in 
bad  seasons.  The  Government  has  recently  promised 
that  with  the  first  money  at  its  command  it  will  do  what 
is  necessary  for  the  canal,  and  the  Government  may 
reasonably  expect  to  have  money  at  its  command  before 
long.  The  revenues  now  do  more  than  provide  for  the 
ordinary  administration  and  for  the  service  of  the  debt. 
We  are  taken  into  the  region  of  politics  if  we  ask  how  long 
this  happy  state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  be 
maintained  as  long  as  the  joint  protectorate  works,  and 
works  well.  It  will  cease,  or,  at  any  rate,  its  course  will 
be  arrested,  if  there  is  any  serious  hitch  in  the  working  of 
the  protectorate  ;  and  this  hitch  may  come  either  from  an 
interruption  of  the  friendly  relations  of  England  and  France, 
or  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be,  to  shake  off  the  protectorate.  The  pro¬ 
sperity  of  Egypt  in  one  way  constitutes  a  danger  to  the 
country.  The  Viceroy  may  urge  that  a  thriving  and 
peaceful  country  does  not  need  the  supervision  of  foreigners, 
that  the  days  of  tutelage  are  past,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
may  fairly  claim  to  be  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
Such  an  appeal  is  not  likely  to  be  made  at  present,  and 
would  certainly  be  discountenanced  if  it  were  made ;  but 
there  are  conceivable  changes  in  the  politics  of  Europe 
which  might  permit  it  to  be  made  -with  some  chance  of 
success.  If  Egypt  was  left  to  the  Egyptians  the  country 
would  in  all  probability  go  backward  as  rapidly  as  it  is  now 
going  forward. 


DECOYING. 

THE  Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  appointed,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Daliiousie,  to  “inquire  into  the  state 
“  of  the  law  relative  to  the  protection  of  young  girls  from 
“  artifices  to  induce  them  to  lead  a  corrupt  life,”  has 
reported  that  the  matters  referred  to  them  need  a  “  much 
“  fuller  and  more  prolonged  consideration  ”  than  can  be 
given  to  them  in  the  present  Session.  The  evidence 
alroady  taken  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  the  need 
there  is  of  amending  the  law.  Upon  this  point  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  any  further  testimony  is  wanting. 
Indeed,  before  the  Committee  was  appointed  it  was  plain 
that  the  practice  of  “inducing  English  girls  to  become 


I  “  inmates  of  Belgian  brothels  ” — Mr.  Justice  Stephen’s 
plain  language  seems  preferable  to  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumlocution  adopted  in  the  order  of  reference — cannot  be 
adequately,  if  at  all,  dealt  with  by  the  law  as  it  stands; 
and  that,  as  a  consequence  of  this  impotence  on  the  part 
of  the  law,  the  practice  has,  or  had  until  lately,  become 
exceedingly  common.  Mr.  Snagge’s  Report  to  the  Home 
Secretary  placed  the  existence  and  methods  of  the  trade 
beyond  doubt.  The  proceedings  of  one  Klyberg,  who 
has  been  employed  in  the  business  for  some  twelve 
years  past,  are  there  set  forth  in  the  most  authentic 
possible  form — that  of  extracts  from  his  correspondence. 
The  letters  from  which  these  passages  are  taken  were 
found  by  the  police  in  houses  of  ill-fame  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Antwerp.  They  are  just  what  might  be  written 
by  an  exporter  of  ornamental  goods.  In  one,  he  says 
that  the  price  for  “  several  beauties  ”  whom  he  “  has 
“  to  dispose  of  will  be  150  francs  per  package  ( colis )  here, 
“  or  300  at  Ostend.”  In  a  second  he  reports  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  a  dealer  who  “  ai-rived  at  noon,  and  at  six 
“  o’clock  left  again  for  Ostend  with  two  packages,  for 
“  which  he  paid  300  francs.”  In  a  third  he  sketches 
his  plans  for  the  future.  Several  people  have  asked 
him  for  “  packages,”  and  he  intends  to  be  his  own  agent, 
and  to  travel  constantly.  In  another  he  urges  his  corre¬ 
spondent  not  to  miss  the  fine  opportunity  he  offers  him, 
for  “  one  does  not  find  such  a  package  every  six  months.” 
Klyberg  has  not  been  uniformly  fortunate,  for  in  1877  he 
was  convicted  at  Rotterdam,  and  sentenced  to  two  years’ 
imprisonment.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1880  he  was  at  his 
old  trade,  for  in  a  letter  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  police,  he  offers  to  bring  two  “  packages  ”  to  the 
Hague  for  300  florins.  He  is  now  supposed  to  be  living 
in  the  Netherlands.  Several  other  persons — both  men  and 
women — are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Snagge  as  engaged  in  the 
same  traffic.  A  Frenchman,  calling  himself  Courtney,  has 
been  accustomed  to  take  over  girls  from  England  to  various 
Belgian  and  Dutch  towns.  Another  man,  who  signs  him¬ 
self  “Albert,  Coiffeur,”  and  who  lives  in  some  street  near 
Leicester  Square,  writes  to  the  keeper  of  a  brothel  in 
Brussels  “  in  order  to  enter  into  business  relations  ”  with 
her  to  know  whether  she  would  wish  to  be  supplied  with 
“  English  packages.”  The  recent  trials  at  Brussels  dis¬ 
closed  similar  facts  about  five  dealers.  The  chief  of  these, 
one  Sellecart,  lived  in  London  with  a  woman  who  picked 
up  young  girls,  Sellecart’s  share  in  the  transaction 
being  confined  to  taking  them  to  the  Continent,  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  keepers  of  the  brothels,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  price  for  them.  Several  letters  from  this 
woman  are  given,  in  one  of  which  she  assures  her  cor¬ 
respondent  that  she  is  much  more  careful  to  “fulfil  the 
“  necessary  formalities  ”  than  Klyberg  was.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  girls  know  generally  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  taken  abroad ;  but  a  large  number  of 
girls  are  induced  to  go  by  the  promise  of  some  em¬ 
ployment— usually  as  a  barmaid  or  actress.  A  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  importing  girls  from  England  seems 
to  be  the.  ease  with  which  they  can  be  got  young.  In 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  the  registration  of  a 
woman  as  a  prostitute  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  is 
forbidden.  But  as  youDger  girls  are  found  more  attractive 
and  more  manageable,  it  is  an  object  with  the  keeper’s  of 
brothels  to  obtain  them.  Abroad  it  is  apparently  not 
easy  to  obtain  a  false  certificate  of  age.  But  in  England 
a  certificate  of  anybody’s  age  can  be  obtained  for  3.5.  7 d., 
and  the  custom  is  for  the  dealer  to  go  to  Somerset  House, 
obtain  a  certificate  of  some  girl’s  age  who  is  over  twenty- 
one,  and  then  present  this  to  the  Belgian  police  as  proof 
that  the  girl  to  be  registered  is  over  twenty-one.  In 
theory,  of  course,  the  girl  can  protest  at  the  time 
of  registration.  But  she  is  ignorant  of  the  language 
and  of  the  law,  has  usually  no  very  strong  moral 
objection  to  the  life  she  finds  that  she  is  intended 
to  lead,  and  so,  half  against  her  will  and  half  with 
her  own  consent,  finds  herself  a  virtual  prisoner  in  a 
foreign  country.  Mr.  Snagge  is  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  law  is  inapplicable  to  these  cases,  partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  proving  that  false  pretences  have  been  used  to 
entice  the  girl  away,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
offence  is  completed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
Courts.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  is  “by  no  means  sure” 
that  the  law,  as  it  stands,  provides  no  punishment  for 
conduct  such  as  Klyberg’ s  and  Sellecart’s.  Bat  he  thinks 
that  it  is  so  doubtful  whether  it  docs  so  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislature.  Ho  makes, 
however,  one  suggestion  which  the  adjournment  of  the 
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inquiry  has  made  specially  valuable.  It  is  that,  if  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  should  be  impracticable  during  the 
present  Session,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  prosecution  under  the  24  &  25  Viet.  c.  100, 
s.  49,  in  order  that  the  scope  of  the  existing  law  may  be 
judicially  determined.  When  there  is  no  probability  of 
the  law  being  altered,  it  may  sometimes  be  inexpedient  to 
test  it  to  the  full,  lest  it  should  break  down,  and  give  the 
encouragement  which  comes  from  proved  impunity.  But 
where  the  Government  is  prepared  to  introduce  an  amend¬ 
ing  measure,  it  is  important  to  know  precisely  where  the 
existing  law  is  inefficient,  and  needs  strengthening. 

There  is  another  matter  which  is  only  incidentally  dealt 
with  in  the  evidence  here  brought  together,  but  which, 
when  the  Committee  resume  the  inquiry,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  legislation  they 
may  recommend.  Englishmen  are  not  in  a  position  to  throw 
stones  at  foreigners.  The  licensing  of  prostitution  has  many 
evils  connected  with  it ;  but  there  is  an  evil  existing,  and 
existing  without  any  practical  check,  in  London  which  far 
exceeds  anything  that  can  be  charged  against  foreign 
systems.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  the 
Director  of  Criminal  Investigations,  and  of  Mr.  Dunlap, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  St.  James’s  Division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  is  not  pleasant  reading  for  any  of  us, 
since  we  are  all  in  some  remote  sense  responsible  for  the 
things  described  in  it ;  but  it  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention.  Mr.  Vincent  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
is  no  city  in  Europe  where  juvenile  prostitution — the 
prostitution,  that  is,  of  children  of  thirteen  and  the  yeai’S 
immediately  following — prevails  so  largely  as  it  does  in 
London.  Mr.  Dunlap  carries  the  age  a  year  lower.  “  I 
“  should  be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  saying 
“  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  juvenile  prostitution  as  young 
“  as  twelve  years  of  age.”  We  cannot  quote  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  the  Superintendent  gives  in  confirmation 
of  his  statement,  but  they  are  amply  adequate  to  support 
it.  More  than  this,  Mr.  Dunlap  states  that  the  thing  is 
new.  He  has  been  thirteen  years  in  the  St.  James’s  Division, 
but  the  prostitution  of  these  very  young  children  has  only 
come  under  his  notice  within  the  last  two  years.  There 
is  a  fashion  in  vice,  and  just  now  it  runs  in  this  direction. 
That  cannot  be  helped ;  but  what  can  be  helped,  but  is 
not  at  present  helped,  is  that  the  law  should  offer  no  im¬ 
pediments  to  the  fashion.  The  police  at  present  have 
no  power  to  deal  with  it.  They  see  children  soliciting 
prostitution  in  the  streets,  they  know  the  houses  they 
frequent,  they  find  them  there  if  they  have  occasion 
to  enter  them  for  any  other  purpose ;  but  as  regards  the 
children  themselves  they  can  do  nothing.  By  the  side  of  this 
shameful  evil,  the  mere  unsavoury  condition  of  the  streets 
is  a  trifling  matter  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  a  very  creditable 
state  of  things  that  a  high  police  authority  should  be  able 
to  say  that  “from  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
“  Villiers  Street  and  Charing  Cross  Station  and  the  Strand 
“  are  openly  crowded  with  prostitutes,  who  are  there 
“  openly  soliciting  prostitution  in  broad  daylight  ”  ;  that, 
according  to  a  calculation  made  some  time  ago,  there  are 
at  half-an-hour  after  midnight  “five  hundred  prostitutes 
“between  Piccadilly  Circus  and  the  bottom  of  Waterloo 
“  Place,”  and  that  the  police,  as  the  law  now  stands,  are 
entirely  powerless  to  deal  with  this  nuisance. 


THE  SESSION. 

S  was  foretold  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  the  labours  of  the 
Session  have  been  more  than  usually  arduous.  Parliament 
met  in  the  beginning  of  January,  and  has  sat  almost  into 
September.  It  has  worked  for  whole  days,  it  has  gone  through 
continuous  nights  of  debate,  and  a  docile  majority  was  always  at 
hand  to  vote  as  it  was  bid.  But  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  the 
measures  which  made  it  possible  to  bring  it  forward  have  absorbed 
the  whole  attention  of  the  most  laborious  of  Legislatures.  All  the 
other  measures  foreshadowed  by  the  Government  at  the  opening 
of  the  Session  have  been  abandoned.  A  Bill  for  introducing  some 
scheme  of  county  government  into  Ireland,  even  the  outlines  of 
which  were  never  revealed  ;  a  Bill  for  giving  a  permanent  shape 
to  the  Ballot  Act ;  a  Bankruptcy  Bill ;  and  a  Bill  to  restrain 
corrupt  practices  at  elections  were  promised  only  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  those  who  have  long  looked,  for  some  fragments  of  indis¬ 
pensable  legislation.  This  time  there  has  been  no  jostling  of 
omnibuses  in  Temple  Bar.  The  road  has  been  kept  for  a  solitary 
vehicle,  which  has  been  retarded  by  nothing  but  its  own  weight 
and  by  the  friction  it  inevitably  caused.  The  first  complete 
Session  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  Ministry  has  been  absorbed  in 
the  passing  of  a  measure  of  which  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  col¬ 


leagues  dreamt  when  they  took  office.  There  were  acknowledged 
to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  great  measures  which  the  Liberal 
Government  had  to  pass  if  it  was  to  do  justice  to  itself ;  but  no 
Irish  Land  Bill  figured  in  the  list.  The  order  of  things  is  not  as 
man  proposes,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  Ministry  and  its  majority 
has  been  concentrated  on  a  measure  which  at  the  date  of  last  year’s 
dissolution  would  have  seemed  as  extraordinary  and  as  uncalled 
for  to  the  Government  as  to  its  opponents.  And  as  the  Session 
has  been  a  Session  of  one  Bill,  so  it  has  been  a  Session  of 
one  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  everything  and  done  every¬ 
thing.  Never  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  apparent  fulness  of 
his  energy  has  he  been  so  energetic,  so  copious  in  resource, 
so  subtle  in  distinction,  so  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject, 
so  varied  in  the  compass  of  his  rhetoric  as  in  this  Session 
of  his  old  age.  His  leading  opponents,  with  the  generosity 
which  characterizes  the  higher  public  life  of  England,  have 
joined  with  his  followers  in  expressing  their  admiration  at  his 
devotion  to  the  oppressive  duty  he  had  imposed  on  himself,  at 
his  grasp  of  intricate  details,  at  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  with 
which  he  reconciled  his  contradictions  when  he  contradicted  him¬ 
self  the  most.  He  alone  made  the  Bill,  he  alone  understood  it,  he 
alone  knew  when  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  was  right ;  and,  as  he 
was  the  only  critic  of  the  Bill  whose  criticism  was  tolerated,  he 
alone  could  say  when  the  drafting  was  wrong.  He  at  last  became 
so  indispensable  that,  if  he  went  away  to  eat  a  hurried  meal,  the 
Bill  was  at  a  standstill.  As  an  intellectual  feat,  as  a  rhetorical 
feat,  as  a  feat  of  Parliamentary  direction,  the  conduct  of  the  Bill 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  as  unique  as  the  Session  in  which  the 
Bill  was  passed,  as  the  Parliament  which  passed  it,  or  as  its  own 
wonderful  self. 

Parliament  met  on  January  6th,  and  the  discussion  on  Ireland, 
Irish  difficulties,  and  Irish  remedies  began  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  Session.  It  took  the  House  of  Commons  exactly  a  quarter  of 
a  year  to  get  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  year  to  get  through  it.  Before  the  great  measure  of 
healing  could  be  brought  forward,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
some  semblance  of  government  in  a  country  where,  as  was  officially 
stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  an  extended  system  of  terror  had 
paralysed  the  exercise  of  private  rights  and  the  performance  of 
civil  duties,  where  the  ordinary  law  had  failed,  and  new  powers 
were  necessary  to  protect  life,  property,  and  freedom.  A  Coercion 
Bill  and  an  Arms  Bill  were  the  necessary  precursors  of  a  Land 
Bill,  but  between  the  Government  and  the  passing  of  these 
Bills  there  stood  the  grievous  obstacle  of  Irish  obstruction. 
Exactly  a  fortnight  was  consumed  in  the  debate  on  the  Ad¬ 
dress  ;  and,  after  the  House  had  closed  a  wearisome  and  most 
uninstructive  debate  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  amendment  declaring  coer¬ 
cion  unnecessary,  it  had  to  go  through  the  tedious  task  of  dis¬ 
cussing  and  rejecting  a  wild  proposal  of  which  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  author,  to  the  effect  that  the  ordinary  force  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Executive  ought  not  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the 
judgments  of  courts  of  law.  On  January  24th  Mr.  Forster 
brought  in  his  Coercion  Bill ;  and  the  next  night  Mr.  Gladstone 
moved  that  this  Bill  and  the  Arms  Bill,  which  was  to  follow, 
should  have  precedence  over  all  other  Bills.  It  cost  the  House  a 
continuous  sitting  of  twenty-two  hours  to  carry  this  motion, 
although  ultimately  only  33  members  voted  against  it.  The 
debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  virtually  a 
prolongation  of  the  debate  on  the  Address.  Mr.  Forster  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  his  case,  as  the  outrages  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  double  the  number  of  those 
in  the  first  three  quarters,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary 
law  was  illustrated  during  the  course  of  the  debate  by  the 
acquittal  of  the  traversers  in  the  Dublin  prosecution.  Lord  Har- 
tington  denounced  with  frank  vehemence  the  miscreants  who 
were  troubling  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Bright  announced 
that  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  coercion  by 
finding  that  the  Land  League  had  demoralized  the  people.  The 
Opposition,  represented  especially  by  Mr.  Gibson,  naturally  re¬ 
proached  the  Government  with  the  tardiness  of  its  resort  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures,  but  warmly  supported  the  measure  which 
the  Government  had  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  something  like  law  and  order.  Mr.  Parnell,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Session,  had  spoken  with  a  moderation,  and 
even  humility,  which  strangely  contrasted  with  his  language  out¬ 
side  the  House,  although  he  subsequently  assumed  the  curious 
position,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pointed  out,  of  an  equal  of 
the  Queen,  and  of  pronouncing  when,  in  his  opinion,  an  Irish 
insurrection  ought  or  ought  not  to  break  out.  When  the  final 
great  battle  of  wanton,  senseless,  insolent  obstruction  was  fought 
out,  he  and  his  followers  showed  that  they  believed  that  the 
game  was  theirs,  and  that  they  had  only  to  speak  on  and 
on,  saying  the  same  wearisome  things  in  the  same  wearisome 
way,  to  paralyse  the  English  Parliament  and  bring  it  into  de¬ 
served  contempt.  All  one  night,  all  the  next  day,  and  all  the 
next  night,  they  went  on  defying  the  majority,  talking  merely 
to  win  by  talking,  and  determined  to  beat  down,  not  so  much  the 
Ministry  as  Parliament  itself,  by  sheer  insolence  and  bravado. 
How  long  this  disgraceful  scene  might  have  been  protracted  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end.  Suddenly 
the  Speaker  appeared  and  desired  the  Irish  member  who  happened 
to  be  the  obstructionist  of  the  moment  to  sit  down,  and,  declaring 
that  he  would  allow  no  more  discussion,  put  the  question  of  the 
first  reading  to  the  immediate  decision  of  the  House.  The  highest 
authority  of  the  House  had  come  to  its  rescue. 

The  summary  blow  thus  dealt  to  Irish  obstruction  was  followed 
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on  the  same  day  hy  the  arrest  of  Davitt,  a  convict  with  a  ticket- 
of-leave,  who  was  specially  dear  to  the  obstructionists  from  the 
peculiar  vehemence  of  his  seditious  language.  On  the  next  even¬ 
ing,  accident  rather  than  design  relieved  the  House  of  all  the  ob¬ 
structionists  in  a  body.  One  of  them  was  declared  out  of  order 
by  the  Speaker ;  the  rest,  scarcely  understanding  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,  refused  to  obey  his  directions,  and  one  and  all  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  sitting  and  forced  to  leave  the  House.  Advan¬ 
tage  was  taken  of  this  happy  advent  of  temporary  tranquillity  to 
pass  a  resolution  that  when  a  Bill  was  declared  urgent  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  three  to  one  in  a  House  of  300  members,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  powers  of  the  House  for  the 
regulation  of  all  business  connected  with  the  Bill  should 
be  in  the  bauds  of  the  Speaker.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Coercion  Bill  occupied  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  time :  but 
when  the  Bill  had  been  in  Committee  for  upwards  of  a  week, 
the  Speaker  saw  that,  if  the  debate  was  to  come  to  an  end,  he 
must  use  the  exceptional  powers  given  him  by  the  House ;  and  he 
instituted  a  rule  which,  in  the  shape  it  took  after  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  had  been  consulted,  provided  that,  on  the  motion  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  supported  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one, 
the  House  might  fix  au  hour  after  which  all  amendments  and  new 
clauses  in  Committee  should  be  voted  on  without  discussion.  This 
new  weapon  overcame  obstruction.  The  Bill  was  reported  in  two 
more  sittings,  and  in  two  more  the  third  reading  had  been  taken, 
and  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  which  had  been  continuously 
occupied  with  it  for  more  than  a  month.  On  March  1st  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forster,  brought  in  the 
Disarming  Bill,  for  which  urgency  was  asked  and  obtained,  and 
which,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  rule,  was  got  through  in 
the  moderately  short  space  of  ten  days.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  middle  of  March  had  been  reached ;  it  was  indispensable  that 
votes  in  Supply  should  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  that  Supply  should  be  declared 
urgent.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents, 
pointed  out  the  danger  or  inconvenience  of  the  precedent,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  for  urgency  was  not  supported  by  the  re¬ 
quisite  majority.  But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  no  obstruction,  or 
oven  delay,  was  to  be  feared.  The  Opposition  gave  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  Government,  and  the  Irish  faction  was  silent. 
Mr.  Gladstone  learned  to  speak  of  obstruction  as  of  an  evil  dream 
that  had  passed  away.  At  no  subsequent  period  of  the  Session 
was  urgency  asked  for ;  and  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  discussion 
arose  on  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  Lord  Hartington  expressed 
an  opinion  that  some  day  the  cloture,  in  some  form,  would  have 
to  be  adopted,  he  was  speaking,  not  of  obstruction — that  is,  an 
abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House — but  of  defects  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  House  ordinarily  conducts  its  business,  which  is  a 
totally  different  thing.  Obstruction,  after  an  enormous  waste  of 
time,  and  through  the  courageous  intervention  of  the  Speaker  and 
the  ready  action  of  the  whole  House,  except  an  insignificant  frac¬ 
tion,  had  been  overcome.  The  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the 
House,  if  it  can  be  reformed,  is  left  to  the  future  ;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  undertakes  the  task  will  have  as  difficult  a  problem  to 
solve  as  the  most  energetic  and  resolute  of  Governments  could 
wish  for. 

Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  the  Land  Bill  on  Thursday,  April  7th. 
With  all  his  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  his  unrivalled  power  of 
exposition,  he  failed  to  make  intelligible  to  his  hearers  the  details 
of  a  complicated  and  intricate  measure.  He  spoke  on  the  eve  of 
the  Easter  holidays,  and  rather  more  than  a  fortnight  was  allowed 
for  Parliament  and  the  country  to  consider  it.  But  no  study 
sufficed  to  do  more  than  to  reveal  the  main  outlines  of  the  Bill. 
Its  leading  provisions  dealt  with  relations  of  tenants  to  landlords 
during  the  continuance  of  the  tenancy.  The  tenant  was  to  be 
allowed  to  ask  that  a  fair  rent  should  be  fixed  for  successive 
periods  of  fifteen  years,  and  to  sell  at  any  time  his  interest  in  the 
holding,  the  landlord  having  a  right  of  pre-emption  and  of  ob¬ 
jecting  on  specified  grounds  to  the  purchaser.  If  the  tenant  did 
not  take  the  initiative,  and  the  landlord  raised  the  rent,  the  tenant 
might  apply  for  a  judicial  rent,  accept  the  result,  and  be 
thereby  put  in  the  position  of  having  a  fixed  rent  for  fifteen  years, 
or  he  might  elect  to  go,  and  then  either  sell  his  tenancy',  and 
receive  in  addition  a  sum  imposed  on  the  landlord  as  a  penalty  for 
raising  the  rent,  or  claim  compensation  for  disturbance  on  a  scale 
increased  beyond  that  of  the  Act  of  1870.  If  the  landlord  had 
land  in  hand  or  got  land  into  his  hands  by  evictiou  or  purchase,  a 
tenant  to  whom  he  might  subsequently  let  was  to  be  called  a 
future  tenant,  and  have  the  other  advantages  of  the  Bill,  but 
not  that  of  applying  to  have  his  rent  fixed.  Subsidiary  pro¬ 
visions  were  introduced  for  promoting  the  creation  of  occupying 
owners,  as  well  as  reclamation  and  emigration,  and  the  carrying  out 
of  the  scheme  was  entrusted  to  a  new  Court  or  Commission.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  Bill  gave  the  tenant  something  undistin- 
guishable  from  fixity'  of  tenure  and  something  almost  approaching 
to  free  sale,  and  gave  him  in  the  most  positive  terms  a  means  of 
getting  a  fair  rent  fixed.  As  there  was  to  be  fixity  of  tenure  at  a 
fair  rent,  and  as  what  the  tenant  had  to  sell  was  the  right  of  hold¬ 
ing  at  a  fair  rent,  the  meaning  of  a  fair  rent  was  the  key  to  the  Bill. 
Here  the  Bill  was  hopelessly  obscure.  So  far  as  the  English 
language  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  language  of  Parliamentary 
drafting,  the  Bill  seemed  to  lay  down  that  a  fair  rent  was  to  be 
ascertained  by  deducting  from  the  amount  a  solvent  tenant 
would  payr,  after  tenants’  improvements  had  been  taken  into 
account,  a  sum  representing  what  the  tenant  who  was  not  in  any 
way  being  disturbed  would  have  got  if  he  had  been  disturbed. 


This  seemed  monstrous,  and  yet  if  the  clause  defining  fair  rent  did 
not  mean  this,  what  did  it  mean  F  During  the  long  debate  on 
the  second  reading,  which  began  on  April  25  and  ended  on  May  19, 
this  question  was  repeatedly  asked  by  the  Opposition,  and  with 
especial  force  and  clearness  by  Mr.  Gibson,  but  was  never  answered 
by  the  Government.  Mr.  Forster  assured  the  House  that  the 
clause  did  not  mean  what  it  seemed  to  mean,  but  what  it  meant 
he  could  not  or  would  not  say.  The  division  was  taken  on  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Elcho,  which  amounted  to  a  vehe¬ 
ment  general  condemnation  of  the  Bill,  and  the  majority  for  the 
Bill  was  exactly  double  the  minority  (176)  against  it.  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  followers  did  not  vote,  and  only  seven  Irish 
members  voted  against  the  Bill,  while  thirteen  Irish  Conservatives 
voted  for  it.  After  such  a  manifestation  of  Irish  as  well  as 
English  opinion  it  was  evident  that  an  Irish  Land  Bill  had  become 
a  political  necessity.  But  the  task  of  getting  the  Bill  through 
Committee  in  any  reasonable  time  seemed  almost  hopeless. 
Upwards  of  a  thousand  amendments  were  placed  on  the  paper,  and 
although  the  obstructionists  had  been  taught  that  obstruction 
could  not  be  allowed,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  watched 
and  even  aided  the  progress  of  the  Bill  with  singular  moderation 
and  good  temper,  the  Bill  could  never  have  got  through  Com¬ 
mittee  had  it  not  been  for  the  commanding  influence  and  the 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  some  special  advantages 
to  favour  him — the  Report  of  the  Richmond  Commission  in  favour 
of  a  judicial  rent,  the  support  given  to  the  Bill  by  the  Irish 
Conservatives,  the  longing  of  Parliament  and  the  country  to  have 
a  Land  Bill  and  have  done  with  it,  and  the  happy  discovery  of  an 
historical  fact  previously  unsuspected,  that  the  Irish  tenant  had 
always  had  the  joint  ownership  of  his  holding.  But  great  as  these 
advantages  were,  no  one  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  majority  such 
as  his  at  his  back,  could  have  used  them  as  he  did. 

The  Bill  was  eight  weeks  in  Committee,  and  some  changes  of 
importance  were  made  in  it,  although  its  main  lines  remained  un¬ 
altered.  It  was  left  to  the  Court  to  decide  on  what  grounds  the 
landlord  might  properly  object  to  a  purchase  of  the  tenant  right, 
and  fair  rent  was  defined  as  that  which  a  solvent  tenant  would  pay, 
regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
The  landlord  was  permitted,  but  only  after  a  tenant  had  refused  to 
pay  an  increased  rent,  to  apply  himself  to  the  Court  to  have  a  fair 
rent  fixed ;  the  tenant  was  prevented  from  letting  a  site  fora  public- 
house  without  his  landlord’s  consent,  and  the  penalty  for  an  in¬ 
creased  rent  was  struck  out.  If  these  changes  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  changes  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  the  changes  in  favour 
of  the  tenant  were  much  more  considerable.  Power  was  given  to 
the  Court  to  quash  leases  given  since  1870,  which  have  been 
imposed  on  the  tenant  by  inequitable  pressure.  At  the  end  of 
any  existing  lease  the  tenant  was  to  occupy  the  position,  not  of  a 
future,  but  of  a  present,  tenant,  and  the  question  of  arrears  was 
settled  by  providing  that  if  both  parties  agreed,  and  the  tenant  had 
paid  the  rent  for  the  year  last  owing,  preceding  arrears  might  be 
liquidated  by  half  being  wiped  out  and  the  other  half  being 
borrowed  by  the  laudlord  from  the  Irish  Church  Fund  and  repaid 
in  instalments  by  the  tenant.  At  the  very  last  stage  of  the  Bill 
the  Government  accepted  a  proposal  suddenly  made  by  Mr. 
Parnell  that  the  Court  should  during  the  six  months  following  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  have  power  to  stay  all  proceedings  for  eviction 
on  the  tenant  applying  for  a  judicial  rent  to  be  fixed.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  also  rejected  three  amendments  made  for  the  protection  of 
the  landlord — that  of  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  providing  that  the  Court 
should  be  bound  to  purchase  estates  of  landlords  wishing  to  sell, 
according  to  a  fair  valuation ;  that  of  Mr.  Heneage  providing  that 
the  Bill  should  not  apply  to  Irish  estates  managed  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  ;  and  that  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  providing 
that  the  Bill  should  not  apply  to  holdings  of  more  than  look 
valuation.  The  last  two  of  these  amendments  were  moved  by 
Liberals,  and  supported  by  an  important  section  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  were  rejected  by  majorities  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  majorities  ordinarily  at  the  command  of  the  Government. 
Provisions  were  inserted  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
labourers,  who  had  been  originally  forgotten  by  the  Government, 
by  permission  being  given  to  reserve  sites  for  cottages.  The  ex¬ 
treme  section  of  the  Irish  members  offered  a  violent  resistance  to 
the  scheme  for  aiding  emigration ;  and,  although  this  resistance 
was  overcome  by  arrangements  being  made  for  sitting  all  night  to 
dispose  of  the  clause,  yet  its  scope  was  altered  by  the  omission  of 
all  reference  to  British  colonies  as  the  proper  field  for  assisted 
emigration,  and  by  the  condition  being  imposed  that  assistance 
should  only  be  given  when  a  sufficient  number  of  families  in  a 
district  should  be  found  to  desire  it ;  while  the  possible  effect  of 
the  scheme  was  much  limited  by  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  proposed  object.  Little  change  was 
made  iu  the  provisions  for  reclamation  and  purchase  by  tenants  ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  supported  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in 
declaring  that  his  duties  to  the  English  taxpayer  demanded  that 
he  should  not  go  further  than  to  advance  three-fourths  of  the 
purchase-money.  The  new  ceurt,  it  was  decided,  should  consist 
of  one  legal  member,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  Puisne  judge, 
and  two  lay  members,  with  3,000/.  a  year,  to  be  appointed  for 
seven  years — a  wise  proposal,  made  by  Mr.  Smith,  that  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  the  lay  Commissioners  in  their 
posts  should,  after  seven  years,  be  decided  by  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  reference  to  Parliament, 
being  ultimately  rejected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  technical  grounds 
after  he  had  seemed  willing  to  accept  it.  Finally  it  was 
announced  that  the  new  Commissioners  were  to  be  Serjeant 
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O’Hagan,  Mr.  Litton,  and  Mr.  Vernon ;  and  although  some  dis¬ 
appointment  was  felt  and  expressed  at  men  of  greater  eminence 
not  having  been  chosen,  the  plea  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  could 
not  get  men  of  greater  eminence,  and  that  he  had  in  vain  applied 
to  the  Irish  Attorney-General  aud  to  Mr.  Shaw,  was  accepted  as 
unanswerable.  Irish  opinion  seems  to  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  working  of  the  new  Bill  will  be  conGded  to  men 
fair-minded,  painstaking,  and  of  presumably  adequate  ability. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  in  the  Lords  occupied  the 
nights  of  August  i  and  2.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  rose  after  Lord 
Carlingford  had  ottered  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
gave  the  key  to  the  whole  discussion  by  pronouncing  the  measure 
as  revolutionary,  as  most  unjust  to  the  landlords,  and  as  certain  to 
fail  in  its  anticipated  effects,  as  all  messages  of  peace  to  Ireland 
had  hitherto  failed,  but  announced  that  he  would  recommend  that 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  for  two  reasons — one,  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Ireland,  due  to  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  the  other,  the  still  worse  state  that  must  follow  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill,  as  the  Lords  had  not  the  executive  Govern¬ 
ment  at  their  command,  and  had  no  means  of  combating  the  dis¬ 
order  that  would  arise.  What  he  recommended  was  that  the 
Lords  should  remove  the  most  glaring  injustices  of  the  Bill,  and 
leave  to  the  Government  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  thus 
amended.  Succeeding  speakers  on  the  Opposition  side — among 
whom  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  ‘Lord  Cairns 
were  the  most  conspicuous — were  thus  free  to  bestow  the  severest 
criticisms  on  the  Bill,  which,  from  the  legitimate  view  of  the 
defenders  of  property,  it  deserved,  and  also  to  make  the  political 
necessity  of  passing  it,  which  they  recognized  as  its  only  justittca- 
tion,  an  additional  charge  against  the  Government.  The  only 
speech  on  the  Ministerial  side  that  was  at  all  impressive  was 
that  of  the  Chancellor,  and  it  was  impressive  because  it  was 
personal.  He  owned  that  the  Bill  contradicted  many  of  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed  when  the  Act  of  1870  was  under 
discussion ;  but  he  found  himself  this  year  in  the  position  of 
having  to  do  something  new,  and,  after  long  and  anxious 
reflection,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  anything  short 
of  what  was  now  proposed  would  be  useless.  Every  one  who 
heard  him  knew  that  Lord  Selborne  was  a  scrupulously  con¬ 
scientious  man,  far  above  holding  office  for  the  mere  sake  of  hold¬ 
ing  it,  and  that  he  reflected  long  before  he  acted  or  spoke.  What 
he  said,  therefore,  had  all  the  weight  that  attaches  to  the  utterance 
of  a  man  of  high  character,  and  gave  a  warning  that  if  Lord 
Selborne  could  have  reconciled  himself  to  the  Bill,  there  must 
have  been  grave  reasons  to  induce  him  to  act  as  he  had  done.  On 
the  nights  of  August  4th  and  5th  the  Lords  inserted  their  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Bill,  the  Government  wheu  it  ventured  to  divide 
being  in  a  hopeless  minority,  as  the  Conservative  Peers  were  re¬ 
inforced  by  a  large  contingent  of  independent  Liberals.  The 
amendments  of  the  Lords  may  be  divided  into  three  heads — those 
that  removed  what  were  thought  to  be  glaring  injustices,  those 
that  redressed  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  landlords  iu  minor 
matters,  and  those  which  remedied  defects  of  phraseology.  The 
amendments  of  the  Lords  were  considered  by  the  Commons  during 
the  following  week,  and  just  as  the  Lords  supported  everything 
proposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  so  the  Commons  sup¬ 
ported  by  majorities  equally  sweeping  everything  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  amendments  remedying  defects  of  phraseologv 
were  welcomed,  and  many  of  those  dealing  with  minor  points  were 
accepted  as  they  stood,  or  with  slight  modifications.  The  main 
amendments,  dealing  with  what  Lord  Salisbury  called  the  glaring 
injustices  of  the  Bill,  were  dealt  with  in  two  ways — some  were 
altogether  rejected,  and  some  were  met  with  concessions.  Many 
of  the  concessions  thus  made  were  received  with  so  much  disfavour 
fey  the  Irish  party  and  by  some  extreme  Liberals,  that  not  only  had 
the  Government  to  reconsider  some  of  its  own  amendments,  but  the 
debate  was  so  protracted  that  it  was  only  terminated  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  being  appointed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  carry  the  Bill 
as  amended  to  the  three  Peers  who  were  sitting  up  in  a  state  of 
extreme  misery  to  receive  it.  As  the  Government  had  announced 
that  it  had  stretched  conciliation  to  the  utmost  possible  point,  and 
the  Bill  must  now  stand  or  fall  as  it  was,  it  was  expected  that  the 
Lords  would  accept  a  necessary  evil,  and  let  Mr.  Gladstone  have 
his  way.  This  was  not,  however,  at  all  the  mood  in  which  it  was 
found  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Opposition  were  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  Bill  as  then  submitted  to  them.  Where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  no  concessions,  the  glaring  injustices  complained 
of  were  once  more  summarily  removed.  Where  the  Government 
had  made  concessions,  these  concessions  were  sometimes  rejected 
as  insufficient,  sometimes  accepted  with  modifications,  and 
sometimes  accepted  as  they  stood.  Lord  Salisbury  adhered  to 
the  decision  he  had  announced  that  the  Government  should  have 
the  responsibility  of  the  measure,  but  only  after  the  Bill  had  been 
shaped  so  that  things  to  which  he  specially  objected  had  been 
removed. 

The  history  of  the  principal  amendments  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows.  Estates  or  holdings  managed  after  the  English  fashion 
were  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  Bill — that  is,  estates  where 
the  improvements  had  been  created,  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
added  “  or  acquired  ”  and  substantially  maintained,  or,  as  he 
preferred  to  put  it,  in  the  main  upheld  by  the  landlord.  The 
Lords  inserted  a  clause  giving  the  landlord  who  had  bought 
up  the  tenant-right  a  claim  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  purchase-money 
paid  by  a  new  tenant.  This  was  struck  out  in  the  Commons, 
and  reproduced  by  the  Lords  in  the  mitigated  form  of  a  provision 
that,  where  the  holding  is  sold  for  the  first  time  under  the  provi¬ 
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sions  of  this  Act,  the  landlord  may  apply  to  the  Court  to  apportion 
him  any  part  of  the  purchase-money  to  which  the  Court  shall 
think  he  is  justly  entitled.  The  Lords  inserted  and  the  Commons 
accepted  a  provision  that  the  landlord’s  rent  should  be  a  pre¬ 
ferential  charge  on  the  purchase-money  in  case  of  a  sale.  The  new 
scale  for  disturbance  was  struck  out  by  the  Lords,  restored  by  the 
Commons,  and  again  struck  out  by  the  Lordg.  The  same  fate  met 
the  provision  that  the  Court  should,  in  settling  a  fair  rent,  have 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively,  and 
the  provision  enabling  the  Court  to  quash  existing  leases  unfairly 
forced  on  the  tenant.  The  Lords  inserted  an  amendment  that  the 
rent  as  fixed  by  the  Court  should  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  any 
money  paid  by  the  tenant  to  any  one  else  than  the  landlord.  The 
Commons  rejected  this,  but  proposed  that  the  tenant  should  have 
no  allowance  for  improvements  for  which  he  had  been  compensated 
by  the  landlord.  The  Lords  restored  their  amendment  iu  the  shape 
that  the  amount  paid  for  the  holding  should  not  of  itself,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  be  deemed  a  ground  for  increasing  or 
reducing  the  rent.  The  Lords  struck  out  the  clause  giving  holders 
under  existing  leases  a  right  to  continue  as  present  tenants  on  the 
expiry  of  the  lease.  The  Commons  restored  the  clause,  with  a 
proviso  that,  at  the  end  of  a  lease  the  landlord  might  resume  land 
which  he  needed  for  his  own  occupation,  but  without  power  to 
relet,  except  under  a  present  tenancy  for  fifteen  years.  Tne  Lords 
insisted  on  the  clause  being  altogether  struck  out.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  Land  Commission 
to  the  Irish  Court  of  Appeal  in  other  cases,  but  not  in  any  respect 
of  questions  of  disturbance,  or  on  the  amount  of  fair  rent,  or 
any  question  of  value  or  damages,  or  any  matter  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Court.  The  Lords  struck  out  the  condition 
in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  estates,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
tenants  should  concur  in  an  application,  and  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  accepted  by  the  Lords,  that  the 
necessary  number  might  be  reduced  to  one-half  in  special  cases 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  same  way  it  was 
ultimately  agreed  that  the  landlord  should  have  access  to  the 
Court  not  only  when  he  has  demanded  an  increase  of  rent 
refused  by  the  tenant,  but  also  where  he  has  failed  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  tenant  as  to  what  is  a  fair  rent.  Both  Houses 
agreed  that  the  tenant  might  erect  new  dwellings  on  his  holding 
in  lieu  of  old  ones  ;  but  the  Commons  proposed  and  the  Lords  re¬ 
jected  a  proviso  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  use  as  dwell¬ 
ing-houses  buildings  not  so  used  previously.  The  Lords  struck 
out  the  proviso  that  during  the  first  judicial  lease  fixed  by  the 
Court  the  landlord  should  not  have  power  to  resume,  except  for 
the  benefit  of  the  labourers.  This  was  restored  by  the  Commons, 
and  again  struck  out  by  the  Lords.  Lastly,  Mr.  Parnell's  clause  was 
struck  out  by  the  Lords,  and  altered  by  the  Commons  so  as  to  give 
the  tenant  a  respite  from  all  proceedings,  including  those  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  but  the  power  of  the  Court  was  limited  so  as  to  protect  him 
in  cases  in  which  the  Court  might  see  its  way  to  stating  that  a 
judicial  rent  would  be  fixed  within  three  mouths.  The  Lords  again 
struck  out  the  clause  altogether.  It  was  obvious  that  when  the  Bill 
left  the  Lords  after  the  consideration  of  the  Commons’  amendments 
there  were  many  disputed  points  on  which  the  Houses  had 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  that  where  they  still  disagreed  there 
were  points  on  which  further  discussion  might  lead  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  definition  of  an  English-managed  estate,  the  ap¬ 
portionment  of  purchase-money  by  the  Court  where  the  landlord 
had  bought  up  the  tenant-right,  the  declaration  that  the  money 
paid  for  a  holding  should  not  in  itself  increase  or  reduce  the  rent, 
the  liberty  to  the  tenant  to  use  pig-styes  as  homes,  and  the  Par¬ 
nell  clause,  which  in  the  shape  it  left  the  Commons  mixed  up 
other  creditors  with  landlords,  and  made  the  protection  of  the 
tenant  depend,  not  on  the  justice  of  his  case,  but  on  the  state  of 
business  in  a  Court.  On  the  other  hand,  there  could  be  no  hope 
that  the  Government  would  consider  the  Bill  to  be  its  Bill  if  the 
provisions  directing  that  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  interests  of 
the  tenant,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  landlord,  those  protecting  the 
leaseholder,  and  those  respecting  the  scale  of  compensation  for 
disturbance,  were  omitted. 

Eor  a  day  or  two  after  the  action  thus  taken  by  the  Lords  the 
air  was  filled  with  disquieting  rumours.  It  was  said  that  a  serious 
political  crisis  had  arisen,  that  the  Bill  was  lost,  and  that  the 
Lords  had  placed  themselves  in  decided  antagonism  to  the  Com¬ 
mons.  Those,  however,  who  took  the  xrouble  to  examine  in 
detail  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  were  aware  that  on  many 
points  the  Lords  were  incontestably  right,  and  that,  if  a  proper 
spirit  of  reasonableness  and  conciliation  was  shown  by  the  Ministry, 
and  accepted  with  good  temper  by  the  Lords,  there  was  no  real 
reason  why  the  Bill  should  be  considered  in  any  serious  danger. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  on  August  15  to  move  that  the 
Lords’  amendments  should  be  considered,  refused  to  make  any 
general  statement,  and  insisted  that  each  amendment  should 
be  judged  on  its  merits,  it  was  evident  that  such  danger 
as  there  might  have  been  had  passed  away.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  his  blandest  manner,  explained  that  there  were  concessions' 
he  could  not  make,  but  that  there  were  several  important 
amendments  made  by  the  Lords  to  which  he  could  not  make  the 
objection  that  they  inj  ured  the  Bill.  The  amendment  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  substituting  “  iu  the  main  upheld  ”  for  “  substantially  main¬ 
tained,”  with  regard  to  English-managed  estates,  was  rejected,  a3 
was  the  clause  giving  the  Court  power  to  pay  out  of  the  purchase- 
money  of  a  tenant-right  what  had  been  paid  by  the  landlord ;  that 
altering  the  new  scale  of  compensation  for  disturbance ;  Lord 
Pembroke’s  amendment  us  to  deterioration ;  Lord  Lansdowne’a 
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amendment  as  to  resumption  during  the  first  statutory  term, 
•while  the  giving  the  position  of  a  present  tenant  to  a  lease¬ 
holder  whose  lease  has  expired  was  subjected  to  a  limitation 
so  nominal — namely,  that  the  leases  in  question  must  fall  in 
within  sixty  years — that  the  clause  as  drafted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  virtually  restored.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provisions 
inserted  by  the  Lords  extending  the  definition  of  game  to  wild¬ 
fowl,  and  authorizing  the  landlord  to  apply  to  the  Court  in 
case  he  cannot  agree  with  the  tenant  as  to  a  fair  rent,  were 
accepted,  and  the  Government  agreed  that  tenants’  improvements, 
paid  for  or  otherwise  compensated  hv  the  landlord,  should  not 
he  taken  into  account  on  behalf  of  the  tenant.  Mr.  Russell’s 
words,  that  the  Court  should  have  resard  to  the  interests  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  respectively,  were  reinserted;  but  Lord  Salisbury’s 
important  amendment  that  the  sum  paid  by  the  tenant  should  not 
be  deemed  a  ground  for  increasing  or  reducing  the  rent  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  Lastly,  Mr.  Parnell’s  clause  as  to  the  staying  of  actions 
was  entirely  omitted.  The  extreme  section  of  the  Irish  members 
were  vehement  in  their  outcries  at  what  they  called  the  surrender 
made  by  the  Government;  but  it  was  evident  that,  not  only  must 
any  concessions  made  by  the  Government  in  order  to  get  the  Bill 
through  be  accepted  by  their  followers,  but  that  the  Bill  had 
really  been  much  improved  by  the  Lords.  With  some  slight 
modifications,  the  Bill  as  now  sent  back  to  them  was  accepted 
by  the  Lords.  The  long  contest  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  only  needed  the  Royal  Assent  to  become  law. 
No  sooner  had  this  result  been  achieved  than  the  interest  of 
members  in  their  work,  which  had  been  extraordinarily  prolonged, 
collapsed  altogether.  The  remaining  fortnight  was  occupied 
almost  wholly  in  routine  business,  such  as  the  conclusion  of  Sup¬ 
ply,  the  Indian  Budget  statement,  and  the  Appropriation  Bill. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Irish  members  were  determined  to 
resist  the  progress  of  business,  in  order  to  complain  of  the  refusal 
of  an  amnesty  to  all  the  suspected  persons  imprisoned  in  Ireland 
under  the  Coercion  Act.  Virulent  attacks  were  mado  by  some  of 
them  on  Mr.  Forster,  and  duly  resented  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  But,  almost  the  only  event  of  practical 
interest  was  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  an  Election  Commission  at  Wigan.  The 
Lancashire  Liberals  resisted  the  proposal,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Conservatives  and  a  few  Irish  members,  defeated  it  by  a 
majority  of  six.  Of  the  minor  measures  passed  at  this  eleventh 
hour,  only  the  Newspapers  (Law  of  Libel)  Bill,  the  Welsh  Sunday 
Closing  Bill,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Bill  deserve 
notice. 

The  Session  was  not  without  serious  troubles  and  difficulties 
for  the  Government.  The  Land  Bill  cost  it  a  painful  separation 
from  the  Duko  of  Argyll,  who  preferred  to  end  his  long  and 
faithful  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  rather  than  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  measure  which  confused  the  elementary  notions  of 
property.  He  was  replaced  by  Lord  Carlingford,  who  was 
specially  fitted  to  represent  the  Government  when  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  reached  tbe  Upper  House,  but  who  could  ill  replace  the 
general  power  in  debate  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  an  assembly 
where  the  Ministry  has  iittle  debating  power  at  its  command.  The 
Duke  had  spoken  with  the  fulness  of  his  copious  and  laboured  force 
when,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session,  the  Government  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  its  abandonment  of  Oandahar,  and 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  more  than  double  the  slender  muster  of 
its  supporters.  The  counter  vote  of  approval  was  proposed  and 
carried  a  month  later  in  the  Commons.  It  was  impossible,  perhaps, 
that  a  Liberal  Government  should  have  retreated  from  the  pledges 
which  it  had  given  at  the  time  of  the  elections  and  subsequently, 
and  opinions  might  reasonably  differ  as  to  the  policy  of  leaving 
or  not  leaving  Afghanistan  to  itself ;  but  when  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
made  capital  out  of  the  alleged  recall  of  General  Skobeleff’, 
he  took  refuge  in  an  argument  false  in  itself,  and  signally 
refuted  by  the  subsequent  advance  of  Russia,  which  has  gained 
a  position  commanding  not  only  Merv,  but  Herat,  while  the 
victory  of  Ayoob  Khan  has  apparently  placed  Afghanistan  at 
the  feet  of  the  only  Afghan  who  has  ever  beaten  a  British  army. 
The  Transvaal  was  a  still  more  thorny  and  disquieting  subject. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  the  insurgent  Boers  had  suddenly  attacked 
an  English  regiment,  and  an  English  officer  was  soon  afterwards 
foully  and  treacherously  murdered.  It  was  announced  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech  that  the  authority  of  the  Crown  must  be 
upheld  before  any  concessions  could  be  made,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
ointed  out,  in  clear  and  impressive  language,  that  nothing  could 
e  worse  for  South  Africa  generally  than  any  arrangements  made 
with  rebels  in  the  field.  The  English  public  learnt  with  grief  and 
pain  that  Sir  George  Colley,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Queen's 
forces,  had  sustained  first  one  and  then  another  and  then  a  third 
defeat,  in  the  last  of  which  he  himself  perished.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  had  been  sent  out  to  command  the  army7,  which  had  been 
greatly  increased,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  strength  of  England 
would  be  put  forth  in  an  unmistakable  way,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  it  had  come  to  terms  with  the  rebels  in  the 
field,  that  it  had  determined  to  give  the  Boers  the  independence 
they  demanded,  and  that  the  Queen  was  to  retain  nothing  but  a 
shadowy  suzerainty.  Lord  Cairns  immediately  reviewed  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  a  speech  equally  elaborate  and 
conclusive;  but  it  was  not  for  months  afterwards  that  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach  could  find  an  opportunity  of  moving  a  vote  of 
censure  in  the  Commons.  A  faithful  majority  rejected  the  motion, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Parliament,  if  noL  the  country,  regretted 
‘hat  the  Transvaal  had  ever  been  annexed,  was  ready  to  undo  the 


annexation,  and  had  no  wish  that  useless  blood  should  have  con- 
tinued  to  be  shed.  But  no  majority  and  no  Ministerial  arguments 
could  relieve  the  Government  from  the  imputation  of  having, 
through  sheer  mismanagement,  sacrificed  uselessly  the  lives  of 
British  soldiers,  and  subjected  a  British  force  to  humiliating 
defeats.  The  Government  said  that  before  those  defeats  it  had 
begun  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  Boers  for  an  arrangement ;  but., 
if  so,  it  had  no  excuse  for  permitting  operations  in  the  field  which, 
if  unsuccessful,  as  they  proved  to  be,  would  be  very  damaging  to- 
England,  and  which,  if  successful,  would  have  made  an  amicable 
arrangement  superfluous  or  impossible.  In  a  smaller  way 
the  Government  was  much  inconvenienced  by  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugb,  who,  when  a  Court  of  Appeal  decided  against 
his  contention  that  he  could  legally  affirm,  resigned  his  seat, 
was  re-elected,  although  by  a  small  majority,  presented  himself  at 
the  bar  of  the  House,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  tbe  oath. 
Mr.  Gladstone  contended  that  legally  he  was  entitled  to  take  the- 
oath  ;  he  was  a  new  member,  and,  when  a  new  member  offers  to 
swear,  no  one  can  inquire  as  to  the  secret  and  inner  meaning  he 
attaches  to  the  words  he  uses.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  contended, 
and  was  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  contention,  that,  although 
this  was  quite  true  of  new  members  generally,  the  House  could  and 
ought  to  take  notice  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  a  person  who  the 
House  had  already  voted  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  an  oath  which 
he  had  declared  to  have  no  meaning  for  him.  Fresh  legislation,  as 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pointed  out,  was  the  only  means  of  solving 
the  difficulty.  To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed,  and  the  Attorney- 
General  at  once  brought  in  a  Bill  allowing  all  members  to 
affirm.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  unwillingness  to- 
see  an  atheist  take  his  seat  did  not  reside  so  much  in  Parliament 
or  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  as  in  the  constituencies,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative.  The  Bill  of  the  Attorney-General  was 
first  allowed  to  languish,  and  was  then  withdrawn,  being  killed,, 
like  so  many  other  Bills,  by  the  one  monster  Bill  of  the  Session. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  having  again  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath, 
was  formally  excluded  by  the  House  from  entering  it.  So  long 
as  the  Land  Bill  was  in  progress  he  bore  his  exclusion  patiently, 
but  he  has  very  recently  made  a  foolish  attempt  to  brave  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Parliament,  and  has  met  with  the  mild  punishment  which* 
he  courted.  It  is  some  consolation  in  a  disturbed  time  that  he  is 
now  of  much  less  importance  than  he  was  a  short  time  ago. 
The  same,  too,  may  be  said  of  the  Land  League  fraction  of 
the  Home  Rule  party.  Long  ago  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Smyth, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and  all  the  Home  Rulers  of  posi¬ 
tion  and  respectability,  openly  broke  with  the  Land  League 
and  Mr.  Parnell.  The  score  of  members  who  still  obeyed 
Mr.  Parnell,  and  obeyed  him  perhaps  more  blindly  than 
ever,  carried  obstruction  to  lengths  unknown  before,  abused  the 
Government  and  every  member  of  it  with  the  coarsest  vitupera¬ 
tion,  plied  Mr.  Forster  with  annoying  questions,  and  denounced 
him  as  the  curse  of  Ireland ;  but  their  power  of  mischief  grew 
gradually  less  after  obstruction  was  overcome,  when  Mr.  Forster 
was  supported  not  only  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  by  the  general 
sympathy  of  the  House,  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Irish 
people  did  not  approve  of  the  vexatious  resistance  offered  by  Mr. 
Parnell  to  the  Land  Bill,  and,  above  all,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  extreme  wing  of  the  Irish  party  was  having  recourse  to- 
dastardly  attempts  at  assassination  and  destruction  of  English 
public  property.  The  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Mansion  House- 
was  followed  by  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Town  Hall  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  then  again  by  the  attempt  to  introduce  into  Liverpool 
explosive  machines  from  New  York.  The  assassination  of  the 
Czar  and  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  American  President 
necessarily  awoke  society  to  the  new  dangers  with  which  its  chiefs 
are  in  these  days  surrounded.  The  Home  Secretary,  with  the 
marked  concurrence  of  the  House,  showed  a  firm  front  to  these 
lawless  assailants  of  society.  He  warned  the  public  that  the 
dangers  of  which  he  knew,  and  of  which  the  public  did  not  know, 
were  real  and  serious  ;  he  frankly  owned  that  he  would  have  re¬ 
course  when  he  pleased  to  his  unpopular,  but  perfectly  legal,  power 
of  opening  letters  ;  he  instituted  a  successful  prosecution  against  a 
wretched  German  who  had  preached  assassination  in  a  paper 
published  in  England ;  and  he  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  kindred  press  in  America  which  teaches  the  Irish  in  and  out 
of  Ireland  how  they  are  to  bring  the  English  Government  on  its 
knees  by  the  free  use  of  dynamite. 

During  the  Easter  recess  an  event  took  place  which  profoundly 
touched  English  society,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage,  and  gave 
a  new  and  a  poorer  colouring  to  English  public  life.  On  April 
the  19th  Lord  Beaconsfield  died,  after  an  illness  every  turn  of 
which  had  been  watched  with  keen  anxiety  and  eager  interest. 
Every  section  of  the  public  paid  a  ready  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  memory  of  one  who,  if  not  a  great  statesman,  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  party  leaders,  and  who  had  pursued  a  striking 
and  original  career  till  he  had  attained  the  highest  crown  of  his 
ambition.  All  that  could  or  should  have  been  said  on  such  an 
occasion  in  Parliament  was  said  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  Lords,  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone  mid  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  in  the  Commons,  and  a  very  small  minority  was  found 
to  support  Mr.  Labouchere  in  his  opposition  to  the  natural  pro¬ 
posal  to  honour  the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  the  erection 
of  a  national  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  chief  of  his 
party  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  not  replaced,  but  Lord  Salisbury  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  position  thus  assigned  him  Lord 
Salisbury  was  marked  out  by  an  exceptional  combination  of  intel- 
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lectual  ability,  debating  power,  and  bigh  social  position,  and  time 
bas  already  shown  that,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualities,  he  has  the 
wisdom  to  know  when  to  yield  and  the  moderation  to  know  when 
to  spare.  As  the  Government,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  Land  Bill,  withdrew  all  Bills  that  could  raise  contention,  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  observing  how  the  leader  of  the  majority 
in  the  Lords  would  treat  the  minor  measures  of  their  opponents  ; 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  domineering  or  partiality  in  the  ob¬ 
jection  raised  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Bill,  that  it  made  nonentities  of  local  trustees,  or  in  the  slight 
alteration  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  into  the  Court  of  Appeal 
Bill  when  he  deprived  the  puisne  judges  of  the  invidious 
privilege  of  electing  from  their  body  three  temporary  Judges 
of  Appeal.  The  death  of  Mr.  Adam,  so  long  the  Whip  of 
the  Liberal  party,  called  forth  a  fitting  expression  of  esteem  and 
regret  not  only  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  also  from  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  The  Budget  was  wholly  uninteresting,  Mr.  Gladstone 
making  up  for  a  slight  deficit  due  to  the  taking  off  from  the 
Income-tax  of  the  penny  last  year  by  an  augmentation  of  Probate 
duties  and  a  change  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  duties  on  spirits, 
■and  the  great  reforming  financier  of  the  age  would  have  done 
nothing  in  finance  of  which  the  public  could  take  cognizance 
had  he  not  proposed  a  grant  to  India  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Afghan  war,  which  seemed  small  after  all  that  had  been  said  of 
the  duty  of  England  to  avoid  charging  impoverished  India  with 
the  cost  of  an  Imperial  war,  had  ho  not  thought  of  the  simple  and 
popular  device  of  making  one  stamp  do  both  for  postage  and  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  had  he  not  proposed  an  ingenious  scheme  for  reducing 
the  National  Debt  by  prolonging  a  portion  of  the  Terminable 
Annuities  soon  to  expire  so  as  to  substitute  them  for  the  Con¬ 
sols  held  by  Government  offices.  Mr.  Childers  expounded  with 
ability  and  carried  with  almost  uncontested  success  his  last  new 
scheme  for  reorganizing  the  army,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  justified  his 
promotion  by  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done,  is  being  done,  and 
is  to  be  done  for  the  navy,  which  was  at  once  lucid,  complete,  and 
interesting.  Mr.  Courtney  has  also  been  twice  promoted,  and 
now  that  he  is  in  the  office  of  which  he  was  at  one  time  the  sole  critic 
proved  to  be  in  the  right,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the 
high  expectations  he  once  raised  ;  while  in  Mr.  Grant  Dun',  who  has 
replaced  Mr.  Adam  at  Madras,  the  Ministry  has  lost  a  member 
whose  zeal  and  knowledge,  alike  varied  and  inexhaustible,  gave  him 
a  special  place  in  Parliament.  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  foreign 
politics  that  the  Government  has,  apart  from  the  Land  Bill,  been 
most  successful  from  a  party  point  of  view.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
has  parried  or  answered  difficult  or  dangerous  questions  with  an 
-adroitness  and  firmness  which  were  never  found  wanting,  and 
with  the  happiest  ignorance  when  ignorance  was  required.  Mr. 
Goschen  has  led  the  European  Concert  in  settling  the  Greek 
question  without  war  and  without  unfairness  to  either  of  the 
contesting  parties,  and  has  exhibited  in  the  settlement  of  this 
complicated  business  a  resolution  and  an  alternation  of  stiffness 
-and  pliability  which  received  the  cordial  acknowledgment  not 
only  of  Lord  Granville,  but  of  Lord  Salisbury.  When  France 
was  found  to  have  embarked  in  its  rash  adventure  for  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Tunis,  Lord  Granville  accepted  the  situation  which  had 
been  created  for  him,  allowed  France  fair  play,  and  was  most 
polite  and  considerate  to  M.  St.-IIilaire,  but  firmly  insisted  that 
England  must  retain  every  right  in  Tunis  secured  by  treaty, 
pointed  out  the  diplomatic  difficulties  to  which  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  French  officials  must  lead,  and  declared  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  England  in  Egypt  must  not  be  assailed,  and  that  she  would 
decidedly  object  to  France  as  a  neighbour  to  Egypt  in  Tripoli. 
The  House  of  Commons  has  viewed  with  natural  impatience  the 
obstacles  interposed  by  France  in  the  way  of  a  renewal  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  but  it  only  wished  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government  when,  in  spite  of  the  formal  opposition  of  the 
Ministry,  it  gave  vent  to  this  impatience  in  a  vote  which  committed 
it  to  little  or  nothing.  Nothing  has  indicated  that,  to  any  serious 
degree,  the  Ministry  has  yet  lost  its  hold  on  the  country'.  On 
two  occasions  during  the  discussion  of  the  Land  Bill  a  section 
of  the  Liberal  party,  more  weighty  in  social  position  and  in  private 
character  than  in  numbers,  broke  away  from  the  ties  that  ordi¬ 
narily  bind  them,  and  Mr.  Goschen  since  his  return  has  more 
than  once  shown  his  resolution  to  occupy  an  independent  ground. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  vast  Liberal  majority  has  clung  to  its 
chief  with  singular  fidelity  and  tenacity'.  When  the  Ministry 
begins  to  grapple  with  the  long  series  of  questions  which  it  came 
into  office  to  solve,  and  still  more  when  age  or  the  lassitude  conse¬ 
quent  on  a  great  and  unparalleled  effort  deprives  it  of  the  com¬ 
manding  influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  real  struggle  of  parties  will  begin. 


A  LESSON  IN  HUMOUR. 

T TJIIERE  is  good  authority  for  not  expecting  to  find  figs  growing 
J-  on  thistles.  But  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  that, 
if  a  fig  were  discovered  in  that  unusual  position,  great  and  remark¬ 
able  interest  would  be  felt  in  it.  According  to  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  present  Premier,  something  like  this  miracle  has  recently 
been  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Friends  and 
enemies  alike  have  always  agreed  to  recognize  remarkable  gifts  in 
the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  but  friends  and  enemies  alike 
have  agreed  that  among  those  gifts  humour  is  not  exactly  the 
most  prominent.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  attempts  to  make  a  joke, 
his  admirers  tremble  and  his  foes  uplift  their  horn.  The  jest 


usually  consists  of  the  citation  or  adaptation  of  comic  poetry  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  so  peculiar  that  it  is  not  known  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  keeps  a  special  private  poet,  or,  emulous  of  Canning, 
elaborates  his  poetical  jokes  himself.  The  celebrated  ballad  of 
“  The  Three  J oily  Allsopps,”  the  more  ancient,  but  scarcely  less 
remarkable,  ditty  in  which  “  bacca  ”  rhymed  to  “  Malacca,”  ar« 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  productions  when  he 
is  in  merry  pin.  The  recognition  of  humour  in  either  of  these 
unbendings  would  add  a  new  intricacy  to  the  task  of  de¬ 
fining  that  much-debated  word.  Indeed,  the  Daily  News, 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  indisputable  witness  in  a  certain  sense, 
admits  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  hitherto  been  celebrated  as  a 
jester.  But  now,  it  seems,  all  is  changed.  The  stately  but  aged 
tree  “  miratur  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma.”  “  Of  late  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  added  to  his  former  gifts  a  playful  humour  and  an 
irony  which  has  more  of  good-nature  and  compassion  in  it,”  &c.  ; 
while  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  obsequiously  endeavouring  to  cap 
the  contemporary  which  had  some  hours’  start  of  it,  is  eloquent 
about  “  the  heavier  fruitages  of  thought  ”  and  “  the  lighter 
flowers  of  imagination.”  The  writer  of  the  Parliamentary  sum¬ 
mary  in  the  morning  journal  characterizes  the  speech  on  which 
this  estimate  is  founded  as  “  one  of  the  most  humorous  ever  de¬ 
livered  in  the  House,”  which,  considering  the  history  of  that 
House,  may  be  said  to  be  strong  language.  Very  luckily  the 
same  authority  vouches  for  the  verbatim  accuracy  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  report.  There  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty  in  examining 
this  surprising  new  species  of  a  great  genus — the  Gladstonian 
humour.  Shakspeare,  Butler,  Swift,  Fielding,  Sheridan,  Canning, 
Thackeray — the  diapason  closes  full  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  all  impartial  persons  that  the  Premier 
had  at  least  something  more  than  a  fair  chance  of  displaying  the 
gifts  which  the  gods  have,  according  to  his  supporters,  showered 
upon  his  old  age,  making  it  veritably  the  best  of  life.  His  theme 
was  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and  the  highest  respect  for  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett’s  intentions  is  compatible  with  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  those  intentions  do  not  invariably  result  in  ex¬ 
pression  of  complete  felicity.  A  well-meaning  man  dealing  with 
subjects  about  which  most  of  his  hearers  know  nothing  and  cars 
less  needs  a  very  considerable  oratorical  or  literary  talent  to  escape 
the  possibility  of  ridicule.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett  had  been  a  Liberal,  and  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
were  alive,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  late  (in  that  case 
future)  volume  of  Wit  and  Wisdom  would  probably  have  been 
increased  by  not  a  few  sayings  which  the  Parliamentary  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die.  With  a  good  subject,  a  sympathetic 
audience,  and  a  mind  jocund  and  divine  with  political  success,  it 
was  certainly  the  time  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  show  the  colour  of  his 
humour.  lie  began,  “  He  had  some  doubt  whether  he  ought  not 
to  allow  the  speech  to  be  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  silence 
which  appeared  in  all  quarters  to  have  been  prepared  for  its  inter¬ 
ment.  (Laughter).”  If  there  is  any  humour  here  it  apparently 
lies  in  the  phrase  preparing  silence,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  unusual.  Would  Mr.  Gladstone  tell  us  how  to  prepare 
silence?  To  prepare  speech  is  certainly  possible,  but  the 
preparation  of  silence  seems  a  little  difficult.  Besides,  as  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett’s  speech  appears  to  have  been  diversified,  not 
merely  with  “Hear,  hears,”  but  with  “Ohs,”  cries  of  “  With¬ 
draw,”  polite  contradictions  by  zealous  Liberals,  &c.  &c.,  the  strict 
accuracy  of  the  description  seems  as  questionable  as  its  humour 
or  intelligibleness.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  had  prepared,  not 
silence,  but  his  remark  about  the  preparation  of  silence,  and  felt 
bound  to  use  it.  In  the  following  sentence  he  remarked  that  “  he 
should  not  go  too  far  if  he  were  to  call  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett’s 
speech  outrageous.”  This  was  certainly  running  very  bad 
humours  on  him  in  Nym's  sense,  but  in  any  other  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  it  is  very  humorous  to  call  a  man  or  a  speech  outrageous. 
The  next  two  points  which  the  amateurs  of  Gladstonian  humour 
laughed  at  were  the  statement  that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  had 
come  forward  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  (laughter),  and  the 
statement  that  there  was  an  audience  of  only  two  persons  on  his 
own  side  of  the  House.  (Laughter.)  It  is,  indeed,  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  idea  of  a  member  of  Parliament  thinking  that  his 
duty  to  his  country  required  him  to  speak  when  he  thought  his 
country  was  going  wrong  may  have  seemed  humorous  to  a  few 
advanced  Radicals ;  but  even  these  gentlemen  can  hardly,  we 
should  think,  see  anything  particularly  full  of  humour  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  statement  of  the  fact.  Then  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  everything  which  his  enemy  asserted  he  denied,  and  every- 
'thing  which  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  denied  he  asserted.  A  roar 
of  laughter  greeted  this  novel  and  exquisite  device  of  oratory, 
which,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  Mr.  Gladstone  applied  some  time 
ago  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  so  that  it  is  evidently  a  favourite 
of  his.  “  I  think,  sir,”  proceeded  the  Premier,  “  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  that  succinct  formula  will  dispose  of  the  whole  of 
the  oration  we  have  heard.”  As  there  could  be  no  conceivable 
case  in  which  the  succinct  formula  would  not  dispose  of  the 
whole  of  any  oration  of  any  orator  in  the  history  of  politics  and  lite¬ 
rature,  the  “laughter”  which  followed  seems  a  little  inexplicable. 
Besides,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  forgotten  that  there  is  a  still  more  suc¬ 
cinct  formula  of  equivalent  meaning,  which  is  also  thought 
humorous  in  certain  circles,  and  of  which  his  friend  and  colleague 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  very  fond.  Then  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  that  it  was  painful  to  him  to  be  in  a  position  of 
mortal  antagonism  to  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  (and  his  obedient 
henchmen  laughed),  and  he  said  that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
referred  to  the  pain  he  was  inflicting  upon  him,  Mr.  Gladstone 
(Fere  they  laughed  consumedly),  and  he  said  that  he  was  truly 
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thank  fill  for  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett’s  sympathy  (hore  they  laughed 
again).  “He  would,”  said  the  Premier,  “endeavour  to  bear  up 
against  it  till  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  gave  him  his  quietus  ” ;  and  at 
this  masterpiece  of  entirely  original  humour  roars  of  mirth  were 
heard.  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  said  that  Cyprus  gave  command 
over  the  land  routes  of  the  future,  which  is  as  simple  a  matter 
of  fact  as  if  he  said  that  Gibraltar  commands  the  Straits.  Mr. 
Gladstone  repeated  the  phrase,  and  his  followers  howled  with 
delight.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  privately  implored  him  not 
to  repeat  it  again,  for  they  really  should  die  of  laughing.  They 
laughed  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Warton  had  arrived  with  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  books,  and  they  laughed  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Warton  was 
deserving  his  store  for  one  of  the  later  orders  of  the  day.  Shrieks 
of  hilarity  greeted  the  statement  that  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
•doubtless  had  millions  in  his  pocket  to  make  a  harbour  at  Cyprus 
—a  harbour,  be  it  remembered,  which  Admiral  Sir  G.  P.  Hornby, 
who  knows  something  more  about  harbours  and  Cyprus  than  even 
Mr.  Gladstone,  says  can  be  made  for  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  More  shrieks  welcomed  the  quotation  about  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  here  there  is  no  fault  to  tind,  for  there  certainly  is 
humour  there,  though  it  is  hardly  Mr.  Gladstone's.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  have  space  to  continue  the  dissection  of  this  new 
kind  of  humour,  the  finest  flowers  of  which,  save  one,  have  been 
honestly  given.  That  one  must  not  be  missed.  “  I  wish  to  leave 
these  observations  free  course  throughout  the  whole  world,  to 
circulate  and  distil  themselves,  if  they  could  or  would,  into  the 
minds  of  civilized  mankind,  in  order  that  the  digestions  of  the 
various  cultivated  races  might  dispose  of  them  in  the  proper 
manner.”  Beyond  this  it  is  evident  that  the  force  of  refined  and 
lambent  humour  can  no  further  go.  The  appropriate  consecution 
of  the  metaphors,  the  neat  precision  of  the  phrase,  the  infinity  of 
humorous  suggestion  conveyed,  certainly  justify  the  eulogies 
bestowed  on  the  latest  English  humourist. 

Now  we  have  not  the  least  intention  of  throwing  any  blame  or 
ridicule  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  for  this  utterance  of  his.  When  a 
young  man  who  has  no  particular  gifts  of  eloquence  makes  an  in¬ 
convenient  speech — and  Mr.  Ashmead- Bartlett's  speeches,  with  all 
their  faults,  are  generally  very  inconvenient  speeches  for  the 
present  Government — an  old  man  of  authority  and  command  of 
language  has,  in  face  of  an  ignorant  audience,  no  better  game  to 
play  than  to  take  them  good-humouredly,  and,  if  he  can,  to  make 
fun  of  them.  Ho  is  nearly  sure  of  success,  because  his  audience 
does  not  know  the  truths  of  fact  that  underlie  the  awkward 
manner,  and  is  quite  prepared  to  laugh  when  the  signal  is  given. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  jests  are  on  a  par  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
elaborate  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  licpublique  Frangaise — 
a  reactionary  paper,  edited  and  inspired  by  persons  whom  Sir 
Charles  holds  in  horror — of  the  methods  of  communication  between 
London  and  Meshed,  of  the  antecedents  of  Herr  Most,  &c- 
They  are  polemical  utterances,  and  quite  fairly  polemical.  If 
members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  choose  to  know  nothing 
about  very  obvious  and  simple  facts,  they  invite  their  leader  to 
exploit  their  ignorance  in  the  way  most  convenient  to  him.  But 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  admiration  which  holds  up  utterly 
commonplace  exercitations  in  dialectic  sarcasm  as  evidences  of  a 
precious  and  delicate  faculty  of  humour  vouchsafed  as  a  last  and 
crowning  gift  to  a  great  master  of  eloquence  ?  The  concluding 
sentence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  really  worth  quoting  as  an 
instance  of  the  playful  irony,  the  good-natured  humour,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it “  Let  him  learn  this — that  if  he  really  wants  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  world  ;  if  he  really  wants  to  give  aid  to  his 
friends  and  to  inflict  disaster  on  his  adversaries,  the  very  first 
lesson  he  must  learn  is  to  restrain  his  universal  and  sweeping  pro¬ 
positions  within  bounds  of  fact  and  actual  experience,  to  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  be  taught  by  the  lessons  of  the  world  and  the 
Lssons  of  the  day,  and  to  learn  and  know  that  moderation, 
reserve,  consideration  for  those  with  whom  you  have  to  deal 
aid  the  endeavour  to  bring  jrnur  propositions  into  exact  con¬ 
formity  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  are  for  him  and 
for  everybody  else  the  very  first  conditions  of  useful  and 
durable  success.”  Admirable  advice,  truly — but  humorous?  The 
speaker  of  the  Midlothian  speeches  counsels  moderation,  reserve, 
consideration  for  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Mr.  Gladstone 
complains  of  universal  and  sweeping  propositions.  The  Minister 
who  had  humbly  to  apologize  for  the  impolicy  and  inaccuracy 
of  his  onslaughts  on  a  friendly  Power  talks  about  the  import¬ 
ance  of  bringing  your  propositions  into  exact  conformity  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  certainly  humour 
here,  but  it  is  of  the  most  unconscious.  There  is  also  certainly 
something  else  than  humour — namely,  an  exuberance  and  a 
loquacity  which — but  here  we  are  plagiarizing.  Only  let  it  be 
said  that  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  humour  of  the  future,  we 
sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  have  as  few  humourists  as  possible. 
Fortunately  the  past  exists — and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any 
of  his  imitators  begin  a  humoruus  speech,  the  Librarian  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  perhaps  see  that  there  are  sufficient 
copies  ready  in  the  Library  of  the  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent,  of  the 
History  of  John  Bull,  and  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  to  counteract  any 
bad  etteets  which  the  style  may  produce  on  the  younger  member? 
of  the  House.  Perhaps,  also,  though  this  is  less  probable,  a  slight 
perception  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  humour  may  dawn  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  admirers  before  long,  and  they  may  adjust  their 
standards  of  imitation  accordingly. 


TURTLES  AND  INSECTS. 

"]\  fT OST  readers  of  Punch  will  remember  a  picture  representing 
-L-’-L  a  railway  porter  holding  a  tortoise  in  his  hand  and  ad¬ 
dressing  an  old  lady  in  these  remarkable  words : — “  Station-master 
says  that  rabbits  is  dogs  and  cats  is  dogs,  but  this  ’ere ’s  a  hinsect, 
and  there  aint  no  charge.”  This  somewhat  arbitrary  classification 
lias  been  undesignedly  imitated  by  the  Zoological  Society,  who 
have  placed  their  new  Insectarium  in  close  proximity  to  the 
tortoise  sheds,  and  have  even  devoted  a  tank  in  the  insect-house 
itself  to  some  members  of  the  turtle  tribe.  Few  words  are  so^ 
suggestive  as  “  turtle.”  To  the  official  diner-out  or  City  magnate- 
it  calls  up  reminiscences  of  heavy  feeds,  vapid  speeches,  and  muchi 
boredom  and  indigestion  ;  but  the  epicure,  if  he  be  “  healthy,, 
wealthy,  and  wise,”  can  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  “  calipash  and 
calipee,”  and  the  more  dainty  fins  subtly  dressed  with  truffles. 
The  thoughts  inspired  by  the  mention  of  the  delicacy  are  for  the 
most  part  pleasant,  unless  it  be  to  the  mariner  who,  having 
sojourned  at  Ascension  Island,  has  lived  on  nothing  else  for 
months,  or  whose  experiences  include  that  of  his  vessel  “  turning 
turtle  ” — i.e.  turning  completely  over  in  the  water,  a  manoeuvre 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without-  inconvenience  to  those  on 
board.  The  application  of  the  name  “  turtle  ”  to  that  species  of 
pigeon  which  is  metaphorically  used  to  illustrate  happy  mar¬ 
riage,  of  course  gives  it  an  entirely  different  significance 
to  many  people ;  and  there  is  again  the  Biblical  association 
of  ideas,  such  as  occurred  to  the  young  traveller  in  Mark 
Twain's  humorous  account  of  his  “  New  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” 
through  the  Holy  Land.  The  youth  was  sitting  pensively 
in  the  broiling  sun  beside  a  little  rill  watching  a  “  mud 
turtle,”  with  the  expressed  intention  of  heaving  a  rock  at  it  a® 
soon  as  a  certain  term  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  should 
expire.  Being  asked  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  he  said 
that  Colonel  Church  had  told  them  at  prayers,  and  had  even  read 
out  of  the  Bible,  that  the  country  they  were  in  was  “  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,”  and  that  “  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in 
the  land.”  “  I’ve  sat  there,”  he  continued,  “  and  watched  that 
turtle  nearly  an  hour  to-day,  and  I  am  almost  burned  up  with 
the  sun,  but  I  never  heard  him  sing.  I’ll  give  him  ten  minutes  to- 
commence — ten  minutes ;  and  then,  if  he  don’t,  down  goes  his- 
building!  ” 

The  habits  of  the  turtle  may  be  studied  in  the  windows  of 
certain  restaurants,  although  the  limited  accommodation  cramps- 
the  energies  even  of  so  sluggish  an  animal.  In  the  Zoological 
Society’s  Gardens  some  varieties  of  the  species  may  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage.  There,  on  a  bright  morning,  the  terrapin 
tanks  and  the  tortoise  sheds  and  paddocks  present  an  appearance 
of  quite  unwonted  animation.  The  “  old  man  terrapin,”  whose 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  sandwich  roughly  constructed  out 
of  two  pieces  of  knotty  oak-tree  bark  and  old  rags,  with  the  edges 
of  the  latter  left  loose,  will  be  seen  gaily  snapping  up  little  fish'; 
the  alligator  terrapin,  protruding  his  long  neck  and  tail,  and  trying 
to  look  as  much  like  his  namesake  as  possible,  sallies  forth  fronn 
his  pond,  seeking  what  he  may  devour.  The  monster  land 
tortoises  feed  ravenously  on  turnips  and  other  vegetables,  snapping 
great  pieces  out  with  their  parrot-like  bills ;  while  the  smaller  kinds 
waddle  anxiously  about,  and  look,  especially  from  behind,  like  fat 
old  gentlemen  in  overcoats,  intent  on  botanical  researches.  Some 
of  the  larger  specimens,  when  engaged  upon  their  morning  meal, 
are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  figured  in  the  illustrations  to 
Bon  Gaultier’s  celebrated  ballad  of  the  “  Snapping  Turtle,”  in 
which  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  ferocious  reptile  are  so 
well  described  : — 

And  the  waters  boiled  and  bubbled  ; 

And  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes, 

Several  alligators  bounded, 

Smart  as  squirrels  up  the  trees. 

Then  a  hideous  head  was  lifted, 

With  such  huge  distended  jaws, 

That  they  might  have  held  Goliath 

Quite  as  well  as  Rufus  Dawes. 

There  are  no  alligators  and  no  trees  in  the  tortoise  paddock  at  tbe 
Zoo ;  but  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  Trionyx  ferox  will  bite  a 
young  alligator  in  half ;  so  that  the  conduct  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  ballad,  although  eccentric,  is  not  unreasonable.  The  snap¬ 
ping  turtle  well  deserves  its  name ;  for,  if  works  on  natural 
history  are  to  be  believed,  the  lingers  of  imprudent  and  inex¬ 
perienced  sailors  seem  to  form  its  staple  food. 

The  tortoise  has  not  accomplished  the  feat  of  taking  off  its 
flesh  and  sitting  in  its  bones,  but  it  has  done  the  next  thing  to  it. 
It  is  the  first  example  of  a  skeleton  brought  to  the  surface ;  the 
back  is  incapable  of  movement,  and  the  scales  with  which  a  less 
ambitious  reptile  is  content  have  developed  into  the  horny  shield 
which  covers  it,  while  the  bones  of  the  chest  have  developed  into 
a  box  capable  of  containing  the  creature,  head  and  legs  and  all. 
In  fact,  if  we  belonged  to  a  past  generation  when  inane  plays  upon 
words  were  taken  for  wit,  we  should  have  most  probably  said  that 
the  chest  of  the  tortoise  is  a  box  to  hold  its  trunk.  The  horny 
integument  of  the  Schild-krote,  “  Shield-Toad,”  as  our  Teutonic 
brethren  so  graphically  call  him,  is  scarcely  less  rich  in  associa¬ 
tions  than  his  family  name,  suggesting,  amongst  a  crowd  of  other 
memories,  the  high  tortoiseshell  combs,  short  waists,  whist  and 
l  pump-room  manners  of  the  beauties  of  the  Regency.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  for  wearing  the  skeleton  outside,  and  packing  the  whole 
body  away  in  the  case  foi*ued  by  it,  is  convenient,  but  not  an 
absolute  protection  against  foes.  The  lithe  and  wily  panther,  fur 
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instance,  has  a  habit  of  inserting  his  paw  into  the  opening  left 
for  the  protrusion  of  the  head,  and  thus  extracting  the  animal. 
The  turtle,  moreover,  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  when 
turned  over  on  its  hack,  which  is  a  favourite  method  of 
securing  those  which  come  ashore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Against 
ordinary  dangers  the  thick  shield  is  a  very  useful  safeguard  ; 
hut  the  impossibility  of  receiving  any  impression  through  the 
skin  of  the  body  must  have  its  disadvantages  too.  How,  for 
instance,  does  a  tortoise  manage  in  those  cases  which  a  cow  pro¬ 
vides  against  by  a  rubbing  post  ?  Supposing  it  to  be  possible  for 
him  to  suffer  from  any  such  inconvenience,  he  would  be  even 
worse  off  than  a  mediaeval  knight  armed  cap-a-pie,  beneath 
whose  steel  panoply  a  specimen  of  the  domestic  pulex  had  secreted 
itself. 

Of  the  specimens  of  the  turtle  tribe  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
ther  most  interesting  are  the  alligator  terrapin  and  the  salt-water 
terrapin,  both  of  which  we  have  already  described.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  delicacy  in  the  United  States,  especially  theragged- 
edged  variety.  Of  the  ordinary  edible-  turtles,  better  known  in 
this  country,  the  “  green  turtle  ”  is  the  best.  This  species  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  Ascension  Island,  where  they  are  captured 
and  kept  in  ponds  for  exportation.  Their  great  tenacity  of  life 
facilitates  their  preservation,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
head  of  a  turtle  will  live,  and  snap  at  anything  put  in  its  way,  for 
some  time  after  it  has  been  severed  from  the  body;  while  the  heart 
will  pulsate  for  hours  after  being  removed.  When  the  season  for 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand  is  over,  and  the  turtles  no  longer 
come  ashore,  they  are  hunted  in  the  water.  This  is  done  in  boats. 
The  turtle  is  pursued  until  fatigue  or  fright  induces  it  to  cease 
swimming  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  when  it  is  transfixed  by  a 
heavily-weighted  and  barbed  harpoon,  and  so  secured.  Of  the 
land  tortoises,  the  smaller  ones,  often  sold  in  great  numbers  in  our 
streets,  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  over  as  ballast.  They  are 
a  very  useful  addition  to  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  killing  the  worms 
and  noxious  insects ;  and,  as  they  live  to  an  immense  age,  and 
require  no  attention  at  all,  they  are  not  an  unprofitable  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  Insectarium  is  well  worth  a  visit  for  its  more  immediate  and 
legitimate  contents.  Here  are  to  be  seen  many  sorts  of  beautiful 
butterflies  and  moths — both  British  and  foreign — in  various  stages 
of  development.  The  present  time  is  very  favourable  for  observing 
them,  as  they  are  now  just  leaving  the  chrysalis  state.  Then,  again, 
there  are  tiger  beetles  darting  fiercely  about  in  jars  of  water  ;  and 
specimens  of  the  curious  leaf  insect,  which  can  hardly  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds.  But  most 
curious  and  interesting  of  all  is  a  little  colony  of  trapdoor  spiders’ 
nests ;  unfortunately,  without  inhabitants.  This  insect,  which  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  digs  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  lines  it  with  a 
silken  web ;  the  mouth  of  this  is  closed  by  a  trapdoor,  with  a 
hinge,  which  permits  of  its  being  opened  and  closed  with  perfect 
accuracy.  The  door  is  circular,  and  is  made  of  alternate  layers  of 
earth  and  web.  The  trapdoor  spider  gains  its  livelihood  by  hunting 
at  night  and  by  catching  insects  in  the  nets  which  it  spreads  beside 
its  door.  The  Society  also  possesses  a  specimen  of  a  gigantic 
spider  from  the  West  Indies,  whose  ordinary  food  is  cockroaches, 
but  which  is  said  to  be  able  to  kill  and  devour  a  mouse.  In 
the  Fiji  Islands,  where  cockroaches  are  a  real  pest,  spiders  of  this 
kind  are  a  blessing  to  society7,  and  no  housewife  would  dream  of 
allowing  their  webs  to  be  disturbed.  The  tarantula,  of  uncanny 
reputation,  is  also  there,  but  not  alive.  The  spider  is  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
which  the  belief  existed  that  a  certain  nervous  disease  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  its  bite,  which  could  only  be  cured  by  music.  The  insect 
is  really  perfectly  harmless  to  man,  and  the  epidemic  was  due  to 
hysterical  excitement. 

The  arachnida  are  most  interesting  insects,  and  many  a  half- 
hour  might  be  worse  spent  than  by  watching  the  habits  of  a 
spider  which  has  taken  up  its  residence  among  the  plants  in 
the  conservatory  or  on  the  window-sill.  Very  carefully  does 
he  choose  the  most  convenient  hunting  ground,  and  that  where 
flies  do  chiefly7  congregate.  With  great  pains  and  ingenuity 
does  he  carry  out  stays  to  distant  twigs,  and  with  great  perse¬ 
verance  and  mathematical  precision  does  he  weave  the  bands  be¬ 
tween  until  a  perfect  polygonal  reticulation  is  made,  terminating 
in  a  point  in  the  middle,  which  he  twists  and  pulls  until  the  whole 
structure  is  taut.  Then,  having  tested  its  strength  in  all  parts,  he 
rests  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  lies  in  wait  until  some  heedless 
vagrant  fly  entangles  itself  in  the  meshes  of  the  out-spread  net. 
In  a  moment  the  spider  is  all  excitement  and  activity ;  if  the 
capture  be  small  enough,  he  carts  it  off  with  lightning  rapidity  to 
his  lurking  place,  and  feeds  on  it  at  leisure.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  large  and  unmanageable,  he  makes  for  it  at  once, 
attacks  it  fiercely,  and  fastens  on  it  until  it  is  dead,  thus  securing 
his  net  from  damage  by  the  struggles  of  the  fly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  hearty  meal  for  himself.  The  Insectarium  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  attractions  of  the  Society’s  collections ;  it  is  at 
present  only  in  its  infancy,  but  will,  no  doubt,  develop  into  an 
important  establishment.  The  more  facilities  there  are  for  the 
minute  and  accurate  study  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  the  more 
will  the  conditions  of  the  highest  form,  the  human,  be  understood. 
From  this  point  of  view  turtles  and  insects  are  alike  able  to 
impart  many  a  valuable  lesson. 


POCOCURANTISM. 

N  one  of  the  letters  “  to  an  old  pupil  ”  published  in  Arnold’s 
Life  and  Correspondence  we  have  a  vigorous  denunciation  of 
what  the  writer  calls  “  Pococurantism.”  And  as  the  “  value  of 
Veneration  ”  is  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents  as  the  subject  of 
the  letter,  his  biographer  must  have  understood  him  to  mean  by 
pococurantism  the  opposite  quality.  His  own  description  of  the 
fault  he  is  criticizing  harmonizes  with  this  estimate.  He  identifies 
it  writk  the  Horatian  maxim  of  Nil  admirari,  which  he  calls  “  the 
Devil’s  favourite  text,”  and  the  best  he  could  choose  “  to  introduce 
his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  part  of  his  doctrine.”  lie  speak3 
of  it  partly  as  a  special  vice  of  the  age,  partly  as  a  defect  inci¬ 
dental  to  early  life ;  it  “  is  much  the  order  of  the  day  among  young 
meD.”  He  had  even  observed  inchoate  tendencies  that  way  among 
his  boys  at  Iiugby,  and  was  “always  dreading  its  ascendency” 
there,  though  there  were  some  who  struggled  nobly  against  it. 
As  to  the  thing  itself,  he  says  he  has  “always  looked  upon  a  man 
infected  with  this  disorder  of  anti-romance  as  on  one  who  has  lost 
the  finest  part  of  his  nature  and  his  best  protection  against  every¬ 
thing  low  and  foolish.”  He  adds  that  such  men  may  well  call 
him  mad,  but  he  thinks  their  party  are  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  get  him  fairly  shut  up,  and  till  they  are,  he  shall  “  take 
the  liberty  of  insisting  that  their  tail  is  the  longest.”  The 
outburst  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  though  it  may  possibly 
enough  surprise  some  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Dr. 
Arnold  simply  as  a  modern  Radical  and  Broad  Churchman.  This 
would  be  a  most  inadequate  view  of  his  real  position.  That  “the 
bump  of  veneration  ”  was  strongly  developed  in  his  nature  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  though  he  did  not  greatly  venerate  some  objects 
for  which  several  of  his  early  Oxford  friends  entertained  a  high 
reverence,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing  hard  blows  at  the  idols 
he  wished  to  demolish.  But  it  would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to 
regard  him  solely  or  chiefly  as  an  iconoclast,  and  we  may  safely 
add  that,  if  he  had  been  such,  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
eliciting  the  enthusiasm  and  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  he 
is  still  remembered.  That  a  spirit  of  flippancy  and  irreverence  is 
a  common  however  ungraceful  feeling,  not  so  much  of  boyhood — 
in  their  case  it  would  be  the  result  of  evil  training  or  example — 
as  of  youth  or  incipient  manhood,  is  notorious.  There  is  much 
of  course  in  the  newly  acquired  independence  and  the  sense  of 
rapidly  maturing  powers  of  a  youth  fresh  from  school  or  from 
the  university  to  encourage  such  a  feeling.  In  wonder,  it  has 
been  justly  said,  philosophy  begins  and  ends,  and  wonder  is  a 
reverential  attitude  of  mind,  but  there  is  an  intermediate  stage  of 
development,  when  confidence,  not  to  say  arrogance,  supersedes  it. 
Those  who  know  nothing  and  those  who  know  much  have  no 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  but  those  who 
know  a  little  are  not  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  how  much  re¬ 
mains  unknown.  It  will  be  said  by  many  that  this  sort  of  temper,  or 
“  disorder  ” — which  used  then  to  be  called  by  a  shorter  and  sharper 
name  than  pococurantism — was  thought  specially  characteristic  of 
Rugbeans  at  the  university  some  forty  years  ago,  as  distinguished 
from  their  Etonian  or  Harrovian  or  other  public  school  contempo¬ 
raries.  How  far  this  was  so,  and  how  far  it  was  due  to  Dr. 
Arnold’s  influence,  are  questions  it  hardly  concerns  us  to  revive 
now  ;  it  was  clearly  not  the  result  he  intended  or  desired  to  pro¬ 
duce.  But  his  letter  suggests  a  wider  question,  which  has  certainly 
not  lost  its  interest,  as  to  the  alleged  decay  of  veneration  in  the 
present  age,  and  the  ethical  estimate  to  be  formed  of  it.  The 
“  anti-romance  ”  school  are  not  indeed  yet  strong  enough  to 
“  shut  up  ”  their  more  romantic  and  reverential  contemporaries, 
but  it  is  often  said  or  surmised  that  they  are  gaining  strength, 
and  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  their  advance,  if  they  are  advancing, 
should  be  welcomed  or  opposed. 

In  a  purely  utilitarian  scheme  of  ethics  the  feeling  of  reverence, 
if  it  claims  any  place  at  all,  must  hold  a  very  doubtful  one. 
It  becomes  at  best  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  that  those 
whose  superior  power  enables  them  to  benefit  or  injure  us  will, 
in  fact,  only  do  us  good.  Hence  Hobbes  defines  it,  in  its 
religious  aspect,  as  “  the  conception  we  have  concerning  another, 
that  lie  hath  the  power  to  do  unto  us  both  good  and  hurt, 
but  not  the  will  to  do  us  hurt.”  And  it  has  been  plausibly 
argued  that  the  great  evils  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  in 
the  way  both  of  religious  superstition  and  political  servitude, 
make  it  a  source  of  more  misery  than  happiness  to  the  world, 
while,  as  it  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  dependence,  whether  on 
God  or  man,  the  habits  fostered  by  advancing  civilization  are 
thought  to  undermine  its  power  in  either  sphere.  A  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the  reign  of  universal  and  un¬ 
changing  law  has  not,  it  is  urged,  at  all  the  same  tendency  to 
awaken  in  ordinary  minds  feelings  of  veneration  as  a  belief  in 
the  constant  and  direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  natural 
phenomena.  Coclo  tonantem  credidimus  Jovem  is  the  awestruck 
confession  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age,  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  laws  of  electricity  are  content  to  look  at  nature, 
without  caring,  as  the  poet  bids  them,  to  “  look  through  ”  it 
“  up  to”  a  higher  Power  beyond.  .Sailors,  who  are  usually 
ignorant  men,  and  are  brought  into  habitual  contact  with  the 
great  forces  of  nature,  are  said  to  be  religious  or  superstitious 
in  the  older  sense.  And  thus,  too,  it  is  in  the  secluded  mountain 
paths  of  Styria  or  the  Tyrol  that  the  frequent  reappearance 
at  every  turn  of  crucifix,  or  wayside  oratory,  or  devout  picture, 
reminds  the  traveller  of  the  simple  devotion  of  simple  men 
who  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  the  rolling  avalanche  and  bend 
[  humbly  beneath  His  outstretched  hand,  whether  it  be  lifted 
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in  mercy  or  in  judgment.  In  the  awful  gloom  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  again,  we  discern,  if  it  be  through  a  glass  darkly,  the 
deep  reverential  piety  of  those  great  mediaeval  builders  who,  as 
Mr.  Buskin  puts  it,  “have  taken  with  them  to  the  grave  their 
powers,  their  honours,  and  their  errors,  but  have  left  us 
their  adoration.”  And  if  we  turn  from  the  religious  to  the 
political  order,  there  too  it  may  be  argued  that  the  old  world 
virtue  of  reverence  must  succumb  to  the  progressive  demands 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Loyalty  to  the  person  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Sovereign  was  a  guarantee  of  civil  and  social 
order  in  an  age  of  absolute  governments,  but  we  have  learned  to 
substitute,  in  politics  as  in  philosophy,  the  supremacy  of  law  for 
the  direct  action  of  personal  rule,  and  those  who  are  ultimately 
the  makers  of  law,  while  bound  to  obey,  can  hardly  be  expected  1 
to  venerate,  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  There  is  an  obvious 
difference  in  idea  between  a  loyal  and  a  law-abiding  people, 
though  the  practical  result  may  in  either  case  be  much  the  same. 
And  thus,  alike  in  the  religious  and  the  secular  sphere,  veneration 
must  give  place  to  virtues  better  suited  to  our  altered  state.  “  The 
self-assertion  of  liberty,  the  levelling  of  democracy,  the  dissecting- 
knife  of  criticism,  the  economical  revolutions  that  reduce  the 
relations  of  classes  to  simple  contracts,  the  agglomeration  of 
population,  and  the  facilities  of  locomotion  that  sever  so  many 
ancient  ties,  are  all  incompatible  with  the  type  of  virtue  which 
existed  before  the  power  of  tradition  was  broken,  and  when  the 
chastity  of  faith  was  yet  sustained.”  And  thus,  to  revert  to 
Dr.  Arnold’s  phraseology,  “  Nil  acbnirari,  the  Devil’s  favourite 
text,”  becomes  a  necessity,  if  not  a  virtue,  of  a  democratic  and  un- 
romantic  age  like  our  own. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  plausibility  in  this  line  of  argument, 
and  it  so  far  at  least  holds  good  that  the  forms,  if  not  the  essence, 
of  veneration  must  vary  with  the  changed  intellectual  and  social 
conditions  of  the  day.  But  for  the  moralist,  who  knows,  as  well 
from  experience  as  on  ethical  grounds,  that  no  character  can  be 
really  great,  or  indeed  be  other  than  conspicuously  defective,  in 
which  a  sense  of  reverence  is  wanting,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
grant  more  than  this.  Not  only  does  a  reverential  spirit,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  present  just  that  form  of  moral  goodness  to  which 
the  epithet  beautiful  may  be  most  justly  applied,  but  there  is  a 
deficiency,  a  littleness,  a  priggishness,  a  sort  of  vulgarity, 
observable  about  even  the  highest  type  of  moral  goodness  attainable 
without  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  man  who  lacks  it 
“  has  lost  the  finest  part  of  his  nature,”  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  intellectual  or  political  progress,  which  deserves  the  name, 
can  necessarily'  entail  so  terrible  a  sacrifice.  That  a  monarchical 
is  better  suited  than  a  republican  retjime  to  foster  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  may  be  perfectly  true,  and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  affords  an 
argument  in  favour  of  monarchy  ;  indeed  this  is,  we  suppose,  the 
truth  underlying  Dr.  Johnson’s  well-known  dictum  that  “  the 
Devil  was  the  first  Whig.”  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  to 
ordinary  minds  the  enlargement  of  scientific  discovery  does  tend, 
at  least  while  it  is  in  actual  progress,  to  deprive  natural  phenomena 
of  their  moral  significance,  and  thus  to  lessen  religious  reverence. 
And  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  this  scientific  movement  during 
the  last  half  century,  as  compared  with  any  previous  period  of 
the  world’s  history,  has  given  to  that  tendency  a  disproportionate 
and  perhaps  only  temporary'  force.  Yet,  after  all,  the  principle  of 
religious  veneration  is  no  more  involved  in  these  recent  discoveries 
than  in  the  first  suggestion  of  the  antipodes,  so  startling  to 
mediaeval  orthodoxy,  or  in  the  revelations  of  Galileo.  Words¬ 
worth  speaks  of  religion  as  the  “  mother  of  form  and  fear,  Dread 
arbitress  of  mutable  respect,”  and  the  reverence  she  inspires  need 
be  none  the  less  real  though  its  expression  may  inevitably  be 
varied  from  time  to  time.  That  sense  of  dependence  aud  craving 
for  a  something  higher  than  self  to  look  up  to  and  rest  upon, 
which  exists  in  germ  in  all  but  the  most  debased  natures,  while 
it  is  very  differently  developed  according  to  character  and  circum¬ 
stances,  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  defrauded  of  its  proper  satis¬ 
faction  by  the  dominance  of  the  ballot-box  or  the  dissecting-knife. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  men  of  our  own  time,  to  whom  we 
should  instinctively  point  as  typical  examples  of  this  romantic  or 
reverential  mind — men  such  as  the  late  John  Keble — belonged  to  a 
past  or  passing  generation,  aud  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  this  is  only  very  partially  l 
true.  Not  a  week  has  passed  since  a  favourite  pupil,  and  lifelong  ] 
and  trusted  friend  of  Mr.  Keble,  was  committed  to  the  grave,  : 
who  shared  to  the  full,  if  any  one  did,  his  devout  and  reverential 
temper;  yet  the  late  Sir  William  Ileathcote  was  at  the  same  time, 
as  Lord  Carnarvon  described  him  in  the  Times,  the  pattern  of  an 
English  country  gentleman  and  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  a 
shrewd  man  of  business  and  politician,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  We  might  indeed  point  to 
the  case  of  Arnold  himself,  who  was  suspected  and  denounced  in 
his  lifetime  as  an  extreme  partisan  of  revolutionary  liberalism  both 
in  Church  and  State,  but  who  nevertheless  passionately  protested, 
as  we  have  seen,  .against  the  irreverent  or  “  pococurantist  ”  temper 
of  the  day,  in  which  he  detected  a  grave  moral  danger.  And  this 
strength  of  feeling  on  his  part  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
was  an  ardent  reformer,  and  reverence  is  not  usually  the  special 
attribute  of  reformers,  as  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  noted,  when  he 
roused  the  fierce  indignation  of  all  good  Protestants  by  dubbing 
Bishop  Jewell  an  “  irreverent  Dissenter.”  Carlyle  on  the  other 
hand,  however  small  his  respect  for  much  of  the  “  moonshine” 
held  in  high  reverence  by  many  of  his  devoutest  contemporaries, 
would  have  deprecated  with  genuine  horror  the  charge  of  irre¬ 
verence.  He  considered  himself  indeed  the  special  witness  and 


prophet  of  the  opposite  virtue  to  a  shallow  and  profane  gene¬ 
ration,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  not  always  happy 
in  the  particular  objects  he  singled  out  to  present  for  their 
veneration.  And  if  nil  admirari  be  the  foundation  of  diabolical 
ethics,  it  may  be  allowed  that  to  give  honour  to  whom  honour  is 
not  due  is  only  less  injurious  to  the  character  than  to  refuse  to 
honour  any  but  ourselves.  The  real  danger  of  an  age  like  the 
present,  where  many  aucient  forms  of  reverence  seem  to  have 
become  obsolete,  is  perhaps  not  so  much  that  the  value  of  venera¬ 
tion  will  be  forgotten  as  that  it  will  be  misinterpreted.  Goodness 
alone,  whether  human  or  divine,  has  a  paramount  claim  on  our 
homage,  but  it  is  quite  possible,  not  merely  to  admire  or  covet,  but 
to  reverence  power,  knowledge,  wealth,  success,  nay  even  success¬ 
ful  villany.  To  worship  a  false  ideal  is  sometimes  worse,  is  at  best 
only  somewhat  better,  than  worshipping  none  at  all.  And  such  is 
the  instinctive  craving  of  human  nature  for  some  actual  object  of 
veueration  that  the  frivolous  scorn  or  insouciance  which  refuses  it 
all  legitimate  scope  will  usually  be  found  cowering  at  last  in  the 
witch’s  cave  or  cringing  before  the  golden  calf. 


AUTUMN  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

FOR  those  who  love  a  life  of  vicissitudes  and  games  of  chance 
and  skill,  there  is  nothing  like  a  shooting  lodge  in  the  High¬ 
lands  in  the  autumn.  The  skill  is  of  course  displayed  in  the 
shooting.  It  is  true  that  when  there  is  sunny  weather  on  the 
opening  days,  the  shooting  is  as  easy  as  shooting  can  be.  The 
coveys  lie  like  stones  in  the  heather,  till  the  dogs  are  actually  draw¬ 
ing  into  the  midst  of  them.  The  old  birds,  sticking  affectionately 
to  their  helpless  offspring,  defer  rising  till  it  ought  to  be  far  too  late 
for  them,  offering  the  steadiest  of  marks,  as  they  skim  straight 
away  over  the  moor ;  while  the  innocents  flutter  up  in  an  excited 
flock.  The  veriest  novice,  if  tolerably  cool,  may  pick  out  his  brace 
with  fatal  certainty ;  while,  should  he  be  unsportsmanlike  enough 
to  blaze  iuto  the  thick  of  the  brood,  he  may  probably  gather  a 
shattered  handful.  The  survivors  wing  a  feeble  flight  and  drop 
well  within  sight,  to  be  followed  up  and  slaughtered  singly.  The 
guns  gain  confidence  as  the  bags  fill,  and  there  are  brilliant 
reports  for  the  local  papers.  But  things  are  very  different 
when  the  weather  is  wet  and  rough,  or  as  the  season  advances. 
It  is  then  that  science  comes  in,  with  a  great  deal  of  quick 
shooting.  The  broods  that  have  been  shifting  restlessly  about 
the  hills  are  keenly  looking  out  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
The  shoulder  of  a  dog,  or  the  head  of  a  man,  shown  against 
the  skyline  over  the  nearest  ridge,  is  quite  enough  to  give 
them  the  alarm.  At  the  best,  they  rise  at  long  ranges, 
zigzagging  like  snipe  as  the  gusts  of  wind  catch  them.  Or,  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  they  begin  to  pack,  and  then  they  are 
almost  as  hard  to  get  at  as  wild  geese.  The  sportsman’s  best 
chance  is  surprising  some  solitary  old  cock,  who  may  fall  a  victim 
to  his  selfish  habits,  but  who  has  an  excellent  notion  of  taking 
care  of  himself,  and  will  carry  away  many  pellets  of  shot  without 
falling.  Though  the  ground  you  are  walking  over  may  be 
almost  overstocked,  it  is  no  easy  matter  getting  together  even  half- 
a-dozen  brace  under  such  circumstances.  Disappointment  settles 
into  something  like  despondency,  faintly  tempered  by  flickers  of 
hope.  As  you  lose  faith  in  the  probability  of  birds  sitting  within 
shot,  you  can  hardly  help  your  thoughts  wandering  from  the 
business  in  hand ;  fatigue  begins  to  tell  upon  the  frame  in  the 
absence  of  sanguine  excitement ;  and  the  muzzles  of  the  gun- 
barrels  weigh  heavily  on  the  arm,  while  the  feet  are  slipping  on 
the  damp  heather  roots.  Yet  to  fire  with  the  requisite  precision 
you  must  be  ever  in  readiness  ;  the  eyes  ranging  keenly  over  the 
heather  within  gunshot,  with  arms  and  trigger-finger  quick  to 
respond  to  them.  So  much  for  skill,  which  is  taxed  to  the  utter¬ 
most  ;  for  a  slow  and  awkward  shot  may  as  well  give  it  up  and 
go  home.  As  for  luck,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  depends  chiefly 
on  the  weather,  even  so  far  as  the  actual  contents  of  the  bags 
are  concerned.  But  big  bags  and  much  bloodshed  are  by  no 
means  everything ;  many  sportsmen,  and  especially  those  in  the 
decliue  of  life,  make  shooting  a  secondary  consideration  on  their 
annual  visits  to  the  North.  There  are  strangers  who  come  on  visits 
to  the  lodges  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  the  magnificent  scenery ;  and 
there  are  ladies  accompanying  husbands  and  fathers,  and  more  pas¬ 
sionately  in  love  with  the  moors  than  anybody.  To  these  hopeful 
holiday-makers  the  weather  is  everything,  making  all  the  difference 
between  some  weeks  spent  in  paradise  or  in  purgatory.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  any  rational  being,  with  a  soul  for  the  wilder 
beauties  of  nature,  would  wish  to  have  it  perpetual  sunshine.  A 
cloudless  day  now  and  then  is  almost  perfect  happiness,  but 
toujour s  soleil  would  be  depressing  in  the  extreme.  Were  it  for 
nothing  else,  the  murmuring  burns  would  be  dried  up,  while  the 
tiny  waterfalls  ceased  to  tumble ;  the  heather  would  be  scorched 
into  a  dismal  uniformity  of  brown  ;  the  green  tresses  of  the  birch- 
trees  would  wither  and  droop  like  the  broad  fronds  of  the  bracken 
under  tbeir  shadow  ;  and  the  emerald  meadows  in  the  low-lying 
straths  would  be  parched  into  a  sad  harmony  of  colouring.  We 
need  not,  however,  exercise  our  fancy  in  imagining  impossible 
horrors.  There  will  never  be  any  lack  of  water  in  the  North,  and 
so  much  the  better.  We  could  ill  spare  the  marvellous  cloud 
effects  which  are  the  essence  of  the  charm  of  Highland  scenery  ; 
and,  had  we  not  experienced  the  wretchedness  of  protracted  rain, 
we  should  never  rejoice  as  we  do  in  the  glories  of  the  sunshine. 
Yet,  regarding  the  matter  philosophically  as  we  may,  none  the  less 
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do  we  long  and  pray  for  fine  -weather,  especially  for  the  occasion 
of  our  arrival  at  our  quarters.  Let  us  look  on  the  one  side  of  the 
picture  and  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  nth  of  August,  as  we  may  assume,  when,  having  slept 
in  the  hotel  at  the  little  town  where  we  bid  adieu  to  the  rail¬ 
way,  we  are  awakened  by  the  boots  for  early  breakfast.  The 
blinds  are  drawn  up,  and  through  a  flying  shower,  the  sun  comes 
streaming  in  at  the  windows.  The  shower  is  only  the  pride  of  the 
morning ;  and  there  is  the  promise,  nay,  the  certainty,  of  a  splendid 
day.  We  look  out  across  the  waters  of  the  firth  to  the  range  of 
blue  mountains,  bounding  the  northern  horizon,  with  their  sum¬ 
mits  still  swathed  in  wreaths  of  mist.  The  light  breeze  scarcely 
ruffles  the  surface  of  the  estuary,  while  here  and  there  are  patches 
preternaturally  calm.  The  troops  of  seafowl  are  swooping  and 
screaming,  and  a  deliciously  penetrating  odour  comes  to  us 
from  the  seaweed  strewn  on  the  beach  ;  for  it  is  low  water,  and 
the  sea  shallows  slowly,  and  a  wide  stretch  of  the  sand  is  left 
bare.  Delightful  as  are  the  sights  and  sounds  and  smells,  it  seems 
a  sin  to  loiter  within  doors  on  such  a  morning.  Breakfast  is  des¬ 
patched,  and  the  “machine  ”  is  at  the  door,  drawn  by  a  couple  of 
sturdy  Highland  “  garrons,”  that  will  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  before  they  drag  us  over  the  hills,  with  those  gun-cases  and 
portmanteaux  that  are  roped  on  promiscuously.  But  there  is  no 
hurry,  for  the  day  is  long,  and  we  are  willing  to  perform  much  of 
the  drive  at  a  foot’s  pace.  Over  the  first  part  of  the  journey  the 
machine  makes  creditable  play,  for  the  road  lies  on  a  flat  between 
the  sands  and  the  cornfields.  Then  passing  a  little  local  watering- 
place  in  the  bottom  of  a  romantic  glen,  and  crossing  the  bridge 
over  the  brawling  salmon  stream,  the  road  begins  to  wind  up¬ 
wards  through  heathery  hills.  Yet  every  here  and  there  it 
dips  again  to  rejoin  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  threads  at 
long  intervals  a  series  of  mountain  lochs,  alternating  rushes 
and  cataracts  with  stretches  of  calmer  water,  where  it  spreads 
out  over  the  shallows.  The  shelving  banks  of  many  of  the 
lochs  are  overhung  with  clusters  of  feathering  birches ;  now  and 
again  we  came  upon  a  piece  of  oak  coppice,  or  on  the  weather¬ 
beaten  firs  with  warped  limbs  that  have  twined  their  knotted 
foots  round  the  rocks  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  river.  Further 
on  and  higher  up  the  country  becomes  more  savage.  There  is 
nothing  but  heather  to  be  seen  in  the  foreground  or  middle  dis¬ 
tance,  except  where  the  purple  moors  break  away  into  black, . 
watery  bogs,  or  where  you  may  rest  the  eye,  by  way  of  variety, 
on  the  smiling  pastures  of  the  strath.  But  on  those  higher  hills 
framing  the  pictures  on  either  side  and  before  us,  the  heatber  grows 
thinner  and  thinner  till  it  disappears  in  deserts  of  stone ;  and 
above  all  are  peaks  and  broken  precipices  or  bald  scalps  of  slaty 
rock.  The  sun  is  gilding  these  rocks  and  everything  else,  even 
throwing  a  cheerful  tinge  of  yellow  over  the  peat  bogs ;  the 
shadows  from  some  floating  clouds  are  flecking  the  sparkling  land¬ 
scape  in  places,  and  falling  in  grey  patches  on  the  blue  lochs.  As 
you  breathe  the  invigorating  air  and  are  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  sunglow,  you  appreciate  all  the  glories  of  a  perfect  day  in 
the  Highlands.  All  animated  nature  seems  as  happy  as  your  own 
party — the  hawks  and  carrion  crows  hovering  in  the  air ;  the 
swallows  and  insects  skimming  the  water  ;  the  young  broods  of 
game  basking  on  some  bank  by  the  roadside,  and  the  wild  ducks 
rising  lazily  from  the  pools,  or  from  among  the  rushes  by  some 
of  the  burns.  They  seem  to  know  that  the  guns  are  stored 
away  in  the  cases  and  that  shooting  does  not  begin  before 
the  morrow.  The  lodge  for  which  we  are  bound  stands  in 
a  decidedly  bleak  situation.  The  only  wood  is  a  plantation 
of  stunted  larches,  serving  very  imperfectly  their  purpose  of 
a  screen ;  and  the  only  attempts  at  ornamental  grounds  are  the 
gravel  sweep  before  the  entrance  and  a  “  kale  yard  ”  within 
walls  of  turf.  But  to-day,  with  the  grey  peat  smoke  curling  up 
against  the  mountain  in  the  background,  and  the  sunbeams  reflected 
from  the  lozenged  window  panes ;  with  the  sparrows  twittering 
from  the  thatch  and  the  ponies  switching  their  flowing  tails  mer¬ 
rily  in  the  paddock,  it  looks  the  very  picture  of  homelike  comfort. 
With  a  promising  sunset  and  a  high  glass,  you  go  to  bed  full  of 
pleasurable  hope  for  the  morrow ;  and  should  that  sort  of  weather 
continue  for  a  week  or  two — occasional  showers  are  welcome 
rather  than  otherwise — the  days  will  glide  by  on  downy  wings, 
while  you  scarcely  note  the  swiftness  of  their  flight. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  a  Highland  visit,  and  though  it  is  the 
aspect  that  we  naturally  love  to  dwell  upon,  we  must  glance  in 
conscience  at  the  other.  We  may  cut  short  the  description 
of  a  watery  drive  from  the  seaside,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
next  to  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  The  firth  is  veiled  in  billowy 
mist,  forth  from  which  come  the  shrill  cries  of  the  seagull ; 
and  as  the  road  ascends  the  fog  thickens,  while  what  was  a 
dense  drizzle  turns  into  a  downpour.  “  Water,  water,  every¬ 
where  !  ”  The  burns  are  pelting  down  in  a  brown  flood,  as 
in  a  broaching  of  bottomless  vats  of  double  stout ;  and  the  river 
is  rapidly  rising  in  spate.  Except  for  the  steep  acclivities  and 
sharp  descents,  you  might  as  well  be  driving  across  a  heath  in 
Holland,  for  anything  you  discern  of  mountain  scenery.  You 
are  principally  occupied  in  adjusting  your  wraps,  and  draining  off 
the  pools  that  will  collect  about  your  person.  The  machine  drags 
forward  dismally  like  the  forenoon  ;  for  the  saturated  roads  make 
heavy  travelling,  and  it  is  a  sore  trial  for  the  horses’  back  sinews. 
You  gather  at  last  from  certain  familiar  landmarks  that  you  must 
be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lodge  ;  but  you  see  very  little 
till  close  upon  it.  How  small  and  bare  it  is,  and  how  dreary  it 
would  appear  were  it  not  for  certain  happy  associations  !  Doors 


and  windows  have  been  tight  shut,  to  keep  out  the  driving  rain  and 
the  damp ;  and  when  you  step  over  the  threshold  into  the  little 
passage  there  is  an  odour  of  mingled  peat  and  spirits  and 
cookery  and  drying  garments  from  the  kitchen  which  opens 
immediately  upon  it.  The  great  peat  fire,  crackling  and  sparkling 
on  the  hearth  in  the  solitary  sitting-room,  is  a  pleasant  object,  and 
yet,  as  you  look  out  through  the  steaming  window-panes  upon  the 
watery  waste  beyond,  your  heart  sinks.  For  you  know  that  you 
may  be  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  days,  with  sulky  company  and 
anxious  thoughts,  and,  perhaps,  on  a  starvation  allowance  of  litera¬ 
ture.  As  for  your  thoughts,  they  may  well  be  full  of  care,  since 
each  stormy  day  as  it  goes  by  must  make  the  grouse  wilder  and 
less  approachable.  So  that  your  sport  is  not  only  being  deferred, 
but  destroyed,  unless  the  elements  should  prove  less  unrelenting 
than  seems  likely.  But  it  shows  what  the  pleasures  of  the  High¬ 
lands  must  be,  that  men  should  be  content  to  pay  an  extravagant 
price  for  them,  and  yet  run  the  risk  of  such  periods  of  disappoint¬ 
ment. 


YACHT-RACING 

THAT  the  racing  of  large,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
first-class  yachts  will  come  to  an  end  before  many  years 
are  over  seems  by  no  means  improbable.  For  thinking  that  this  may 
be  the  case  there  are  several  reasons,  the  first  and  most  obvious  of 
■which  is  the  great  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  a  modern 
racer.  Such  a  vessel,  so  far  from  being  a  flimsy  craft,  as  is  some¬ 
times  absurdly  said,  must  be  extremely  strong  unless  she  is  to  fail 
after  a  season  or  two.  Most  unwisely,  as  we  think,  neither  the 
Clubs  nor  Lloyd’s  have  attempted  to  put  limits  to  lead  keels ;  and 
without  a  heavy  lead  keel  a  yacht’s  chances  of  success  in  the  con¬ 
tests  of  our  days  are  small.  To  stand  the  enormous  strain  of 
such  a  weight  very  low  down,  a  vessel  must  have  great  strength 
and  be  well  put  together,  and  in  shipbuilding  good  work  means 
dear  work.  This  system  of  ballasting  with  outside  lead  enables  a 
yacht  to  carry  a  huge  spread  of  canvas,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on 
board  a  racing  craft  tell  heavily  on  the  owner's  pocket.  The 
wages  usually  paid  are  extremely  high,  and  the  very  large  spars 
are  not  unfrequently  carried  away  or  injured.  A  most  expensive 
amusement,  then,  is  big  yacht  racing,  probably  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  it  ever  has  been ;  but,  in  spite  of  long-continued 
bad  times  and  agricultural  depression,  there  are  still  some 
rich  men  left  in  England  ;  and,  if  the  sport  of  yacht-racing  were 
encouraged  as  it  ought  to  be,  no  doubt  a  fair  number  of  first-class 
vessels  would  be  built.  Unfortunately  it  is  not,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  prizes  that  are  given,  encouraged  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Ciubs  are,  in  too  many  cases,  niggardly ;  and  those  who  manage 
them  are  so  shortsighted  that,  to  save  a  little  money,  they  habitu¬ 
ally  take  a  course  which  cannot  fail  to  injure  yacht-racing.  The 
famous  Rule  8  of  the  Yacht-Racing  Association  Rules  provides 
that  a  yacht  duly  entered  shall  be  allowed  to  sail  over  the  course 
if  there  are  no  competitors  for  her.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  ordinance  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  one. 
When  an  owner  has  had  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  his 
vessel  to  a  port,  of  engaging  his  pilot  and  extra  hands,  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sail  over  if  no  antagonists  are  forthcoming,  if  a 
vessel  is  so  good  that  no  others  can  compete  with  her,  she  ought 
to  be  the  queen  of  racing  waters  until  a  worthy  antagonist 
appears.  Against  Rule  8,  however,  the  Committees  have  steadily 
set  their  faces,  being  terribly  afraid  that  their  regattas  would  be 
spoilt  by  sails  over.  A  few  regattas  might  be  thus  spoilt ;  but 
in  the  long  run  yacht-racing,  and  consequently  regattas,  would 
gain  by  a  wise  liberality.  How  much  they  have  been  in¬ 
jured  by  the  mistaken  line  of  action  which  has  been  adopted 
may  be  easily  shown  by  referring  to  what  has  happened  with 
schooners.  Schooner-racing  has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  simply  because  Committees  regarded  Rule  8  with  terrified 
horror.  Five  years  ago  the  famous  and  hitherto  unapproached 
Miranda  appeared,  and  in  due  course  of  time  it  became  apparent 
that  other  schooners  had  little  chance  with  her.  After  a  while 
she  found  few  competitors,  and  was  to  a  considerable  extent  de¬ 
barred  from  taking  prizes  because  the  Clubs  would  not  allow  sails 
over.  No  doubt  a  series  of  sails  over  by  a  schooner  would  have 
made  some  regattas  in  part  very  tame  affairs ;  but  is  it  not  obvious 
that,  if  the  Miranda  had  been  allowed  to  take  prizes  all  round  the 
coast,  a  vessel  would  have  been  built  to  match  her  P  The  Miranda 
is  an  admirable  yacht,  undoubtedly  the  best  schooner  yet  set  afloat, 
but  she  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  reap  a  golden  harvest 
during  a  series  of  seasons  by  placidly  sailing  over  a  variety  of 
courses.  Some  yachtsman  would  have  asked  a  competent  naval 
architect  to  see  whether  he  could  not  equal  or  surpass  Mr.  John 
Harvey’s  masterpiece.  As  it  was,  however,  any  one  who  con¬ 
templated  building  a  racing  schooner  must  have  seen  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  Miranda's  retiring,  he  would  be  left  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  isolation,  and  accordingly  no  such  schooner  has  been 
built,  and  schooner-racing  has  nearly  come  to  an  end.  No 
doubt  the  Miranda  is  so  good  that  she  can  take  part  in 
mixed  races  over  triangular  courses  with  some  chance  of  success  ; 
but  on  such  courses  cutters  and  yawls  have,  generally  speaking, 
an  enormous  advantage  over  schooners,  for  which  the  rig  allow¬ 
ance  does  not  adequately  compensate,  and,  generally  speaking, 
a  two-masted  vessel  is  hardly  likely  to  win  many  flags  in  these 
contests.  The  unwise  niggardliness  of  Clubs  has,  therefore,  caused 
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big  yachts  of  one  kind  wellnigh  to  disappear  from  racing  waters. 
Yawls  and  cutters  are  less  affected  by  it,  as  they  contend  on  more 
equal  tenns,  but  if  the  excellent  recommendation  of  the  Yacht- 
Racing  Association  were  attended  to,  and  if  class  racing  took  the 
place  of  the  mixed  races,  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  lately, 
either  the  Latona  or  the  Florinda  or  the  Samcena  might  find 
herself  as  badly  off  as  the  Miranda.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed 
that  class  races  are  much  better  tests  of  the  merits  of  vessels  than 
mixed  races ;  but  in  class  races  a  big  craft  may  at  any  time  be 
“  left  out  in  the  cold,’’  and  this  fact  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  any  one  who  contemplated  building  a  first  class  racing- 
yacht. 

Another  reason  against  constructing  such  vessels  is  the  danger 
which  they  incur  from  the  strange  carelessness  which  the  Clubs 
often  show  in  fixing  their  starting  lines.  The  evil  seems  to  grow 
worse  every  year.  Because  modern  yachts  are  remarkably  handy, 
it  seems  to  be  thought  that  vessels  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  require  no  more  room  at  starting  than  twenties.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  the  other  day  at  Southampton,  and 
there  was  a  collision  between  the  Miranda  and  the  mark-boat 
which  caused  serious  injuries  to  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Sailing  Committee  of  the  Royal  Southern  Yacht  Club,  Erom  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Y.R.A.,  which  was  very  promptly 
given  in  this  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Miranda  was  not  in 
fault,  but  however  much  or  little  the  Samcena,  which  forced  her 
on  to  the  mark-boat,  may  have  been  to  blame,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  accident  was  rendered  probable  by  the  extraordinary  start¬ 
ing  line  which  was  chosen.  Now,  as  we  have  said  before  on  this 
subject,  men  will  not  expose  vessels  worth  from  eight  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  to  the  risk  of  great  damage,  and  at  some  regattas 
the  risk  of  damage  is  by  no  means  small.  Yachtsmen  are  not 
encouraged  to  build  or  race  large  yachts  by  finding  that,  in  spite 
of  the  general  adoption  of  the  Y.R.A.  Rules,  recommendation  No.  7 
of  the  Appendix  is  sometimes  altogether  ignored. 

There  is  another  cause,  however,  quite  independent  of  Clubs, 
which  may  tend  to  put  an  end  to  the  contests  of  big  vessels.  It 
has  lately  become  apparent  that  forties  built  according  to  the  most 
approved  principles  may  contend  with  their  larger  sisters  with  no 
small  chance  of  success,  This  was  first  made  evident  at  the  race 
for  all  rigs  of  the  Southampton  Yacht  Club,  sailed  on  the  12th 
instant.  Three  first-class  vessels,  the  Latona,  Miranda,  and 
Santana,  contended,  and  ultimately  the  victory  lay  with  the 
Samcena ;  but  all  through  the  race  the  wonderful  Annasona  had 
her  time  well  on  the  leading  yachts,  and  when  the  Samcena  crossed 
the  line  the  smaller  cutter  had  some  minutes  to  spare,  and  the 
May  was  within  her  time  by  a  few  seconds.  A  similar  result 
followed  in  the  race  for  the  Albert  Cup  sailed  off  Southsea  on  the 
15th  instant.  The  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  Sleuthhound,  which 
beat  by  time  the  Samcena,  Latona,  and  Florinda,  the  Annasona  being 
disabled  by  an  accident  at  the  start.  Now,  these  were  two  very 
remarkable  races,  but  somewhat  similar  results  have  occurred 
before,  though  probably  in  lighter  and  more  uncertain  breezes  than 
those  which  prevailed  during  the  above  matches.  What  happened 
on  the  17th,  at  the  match  of  the  Royal  Corinthian  Yacht 
Club,  in  which  the  Samcena,  Annasona,  and  Sleuthhound  took 
part,  was  more  noteworthy.  The  wind  was  strong  enough  at 
starting  to  prevent  the  two  smaller  craft  from  carrying  square¬ 
headed  topsails,  and  freshened  so  much  that  they  had  to  house 
topsails,  and  the  Annasona  had  to  take  in  a  reef.  Nevertheless, 
she  won  by  time  from  the  Samcena,  and  at  one  period  of  the 
race  actually  reached  faster  than  the  larger  vessel.  Now  this 
certainly  was  a  very  astonishing  performance,  for  the  Samcena, 
admirable  on  all  points  of  sailing,  is  for  a  cutter  specially  good  at 
reaching,  and  moreover  she  is,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  but  one 
year  older  than  the  Annasona,  and  represents  the  latest  ideas 
respecting  yacht  construction.  At  Weymouth  the  Annasona 
would  have  won  again  had  there  been  rig  allowances.  It  really 
seems  that,  with  the  present  scale  of  time  allowance,  a  forty-ton 
cutter  may  be  a  most  formidable  rival  to  the  first-class  yachts  in 
breezes  such  as  in  former  days  would  have  made  the  chance  of  the 
smaller  vessels  utterly  hopeless.  At  present,  no  doubt,  in  many 
matches  the  forties  cannot  enter,  but,  if  it  is  found  that  they  have  a 
considerable  chance  of  success,  a  great  outcry  will  be  raised.  It 
will  be  argued,  not  without  considerable  plausibility,  that  a  restric¬ 
tion  is  maintained  merely  in  order  to  keep  out  vessels  which,  if 
admitted,  would  probably  be  victorious,  and  matches  from  which 
the  forties  are  excluded  will  be  likened  to  that  race  for  the  Queen’s 
Cup  which  every  year  forms  the  prominent  absurdity  of  the 
Cowes  week. 

Many,  therefore,  must  be  the  objections  which  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  mind  of  the  yachtsman  who  thinks  of  building 
or  sailing  a  large  racing  craft.  There  is  the  enormous  and 
constantly  increasing  expense,  and  there  are  the  further  dilR- 
culties  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Clubs ;  while  apprehen¬ 
sion  must  be  caused  by  those  terrible  forties,  which  in  vanquishing 
greatly  humiliate  the  larger  vessels.  These  considerations  can 
hardly  fail  to  tell,  and  the  tiny  racing  fleet  is  certainly  more  likely 
to  diminish  than  increase.  It  is  true  that  an  85-ton  yawl,  of 
which  report  speaks  highly,  has  been  launched  this  season ;  but 
her  appearance  will  not  improbably  cause  the  retirement  of  some 
other  vessel,  perhaps  of  more  than  one ;  and  a  new  forty  may  be 
built  during  the  winter  which  will  prove  even  a  greater  scourge  to 
her  big  sisters  than  the  Annasona.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  far 
from  impossible  that  big  yacht  racing  may  practically  come  to  an 
end.  The  loss  of  the  finest  of  sports  will  be  a  matter  l'or  regret ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  averted  with  certainty,  unless 


expenses  are  diminished,  unless  Clubs  become  reasonable  and 
liberal,  and  unlesj  a  new  system  of  time  allowance  which  shall 
satisfy  everybody  is  instituted — changes  not  very  likely  soon  to 
come  about. 


THE  DRAIN  OF  GOLD. 

WITHIN  the  past  three  weeks  a  great  change  has  come  over 
the  London  money  market ;  the  discount  rate  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  raised  last  week  from  2§  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent., 
and  again  on  Thursday  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent. — a  rise  of 
60  per  cent,  in  eight  days.  And  the  outside  market  has  followed 
the  lead  of  the  Bank,  or  rather  it  somewhat  outstripped  it, 
for  during  the  first  half  of  this  week  the  rate  in  the  open 
market  was  higher  than  the  minimum  of  the  Bank.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold  to 
New  York.  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  withdrawals  of 
gold  on  Italian  account  contributed  to  the  result.  But  these 
were  small  in  themselves ;  and,  if  they  had  stood  alone,  would 
have  had  little  effect.  The  real  operative  cause  is  the  drain 
to  New  York,  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  which  cannot  be 
foreseen.  When  the  great  panic  occurred  in  New  York  in  1873 
the  workmen  who,  under  the  Protectionist  system,  had  been 
attracted  in  crowds  to  the  large  cities  found  themselves  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  in  danger  of  starving,  and,  to  avoid  the 
danger,  were  obliged  to  migrate  to  the  West,  where  they  settled 
upon  the  land,  and  pushed  cultivation  into  the  wilderness  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  They  were  favoured  by  abundant  harvests.  At 
the  same  time  a  series  of  exceptionally  deficient  harvests  occurred 
in  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  a  vast  demand  for  American  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  Tims  the  agricultural  development  of  the  Western  regions 
of  the  United  States  was  stimulated,  first  by  the  industrial  depres¬ 
sion,  which  drove  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  from  the 
cities  to  the  extreme  West,  and,  secondly,  by  the  demand  in 
Europe  for  agricultural  produce.  The  agricultural  population 
was  greatly  enriched,  and  their  prosperity  in  turn  gave  a 
stimulus  to  trade  generally.  At  the  beginning  of  1879  a  new 
cause  came  into  operation,  which  imparted  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
revival  that  had  already  set  in.  This  was  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  Since  then  the  prosperity  has  gone  on  increasing 
until,  perhaps,  the  world  has  never  seen  so  large  a  population  in 
such  universal  enjoyment  of  well-being.  The  great  activity  of 
trade  generated  has  naturally  required  a  much  larger  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  than  previously  sufficed.  The  immense 
harvests  needed  more  labour,  and  the  demand  for  labour,  of  course, 
sent  up  wages.  At  the  same  time  the  movement  of  the  crops 
from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  compelled  the  railways  to 
employ  larger  numbers  of  servants,  to  run  more  trains— in  a  word, 
to  increase  the  accommodation  they  gave  the  public.  In  like 
manner,  the  canals  and  river  steamboat  Companies,  the  dealers  in 
grain  and  pork  and  cattle,  the  wharfingers,  and,  in  short,  all 
engaged  in  the  trade,  had  to  employ  additional  labour  at  higher 
wages.  The  cessation  of  famine  in  India  just  then  also  re¬ 
stored  prosperity  to  the  cotton  industry,  and  consequently  aug¬ 
mented  the  demand  for  American  cotton.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
the  construction  of  railways,  suspended  since  the  panic  of  1873, 
was  resumed  with  greater  activity  than  before.  The  growth  of 
population,  the  increase  in  the  area  under  cultivation,  the  rise 
of  new  cities,  the  settlement  of  new  territories,  and  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth,  rendered  necessary  additional  railway  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  the  American  people  threw  themselves  into 
the  work  with  their  usual  feverish  activity.  It  is  estimated, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  current  year  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
miles  will  be  added  to  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States. 
The  rise  of  wages  which  we  have  been  tracing  brought  with  it 
a  rise  of  prices.  And,  furthermore,  for  some  time  there  has  been 
great  speculative  activity  in  the  stock  markets,  such  as  we  have 
witnessed  here  at  home.  In  all  these  ways  there  has  been  a 
vastly  increased  demand  for  money.  Every  employer  of  labour 
has  had  to  pay,  not  only  more  workmen,  but  higher  wages  to 
each  ;  and,  although  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States  is 
highly  developed,  and  banking  accommodation  extends  even  to 
the  new  Territories,  the  banking  legislation  of  the  United  States 
does  not  favour  the  expansion  of  the  bank-note  circulation,  and 
thus  coin  has  had  to  fill  up  the  place  not  occupied  by  paper. 
According  to  a  return  j  ust  furnished  by  Mr.  Knox,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  the  circulation  of  the  United 
States  at  present  amounts  to  no  less  than  286,102,170^.,  of  which 
104  millions  sterling  are  in  gold  and  about  34^  millions  sterling  in 
silver  coin.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  metallic  currency,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  as  we  see,  almost  138^  millions  sterling,  has  been  added  to  the 
circulation  since  the  beginning  of  1879.  Ereviously  to  that  year, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  money  of  the  United  States 
consisted  for  eighteen  years  of  inconvertible  paper.  Soon  after  the 
Resumption  Act  was  passed  in  1875,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
set  about  accumulating  gold  to  serve  as  a  reserve  when  resumption 
should  be  carried  out ;  and  therefore  for  about  six  years  the  whole 
produce  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States  has  been  re¬ 
tained  in  the  country.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  taken 
from  Europe  during  the  past  two  years  about  35  millions  sterling 
in  gold,  while,  since  the  passing  of  the  Bland  Act,  the  greater 
part  of  the  silver  production  of  the  United  States  has  also  been 
retained  at  home. 

It  would  have  seemed  probable  that  this  enormous  increase  of 
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the  currency  would  have  sufficed  for  all  the  needs  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  is  true  that  in  the  past  ten  years  over  io  mil¬ 
lions  have  been  added  to  the  population,  and  emigrants  are  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  country  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  thousand  a  day.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  inflation  of  prices  has  gone  on  even  more 
rapidly  than  the  addition  to  the  currency,  aud  that  still  more 
money  is  wanted.  Accordingly,  the  drain  which  we  witnessed  last 
autumn  and  in  the  autumn  before  has  again  set  in,  and  during  the 
past  fortnight  about  2^  millions  sterling  in  gold  have  been  shipped 
from  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam  to  the  United  States. 
According  to  all  appearance,  too,  the  drain  is  likely  to  go  on  for  a 
considerable  time  longer.  To  some  extent  this  demand  for  gold  in 
the  United  States  is  being  caused  by  the  attack  upon  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  life.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  spring  Mr.  Windom, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  in  refunding  the  Five  and 
Six  per  Cent.  Bonds  falling  due  this  year  at  the  reduced  rate  of  3J 
per  cent.,  and  he  decided  to  pay  off  out  of  the  surplus  revenue 
accumulated  in  the  Treasury  about  19  millions  sterling  of  these 
bonds.  A  portion  of  these  were  called  in  and  paid  off  in  July7, 
and  another  portion  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  month, 
but  the  rest  do  not  fall  due  till  the  1st  of  October.  Mr. 
Windom  has  felt  himself  bound  to  keep  in  the  Treasury 
enough  of  gold  to  pay  off  the  holders  of  these  bonds,  should 
they  present  them  at  the  beginning  of  October.  Ilad  the  Presi¬ 
dent  been  in  good  health,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  when  the 
stringency  in  the  money  market  of  New  York  set  in,  he  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  offer  to  redeem 
the  whole  of  the  bonds  at  once,  with  the  object  of  relieving  the 
money  market.  But  during  the  illness  of  the  President  it  is  not 
«  possible  to  call  together  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  without  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  President  or  from  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Windom  long 
hesitated  to  take  the  step  which  he  must  have  seen  was  advisable. 
At  length,  however,  he  has  decided  to  pay  oil'  without  rebate  the 
holders  of  Five  per  Cent.  Bonds  falling  due  on  the  1st  of  October. 
It  is  too  soon  yet  to  know  how  far  this  decision  will  affect  the 
money  market.  The  holders  of  the  bonds  are  not  always  those 
who  want  money,  or  who  can  employ  it  to  the  most  advantage  in 
the  short  loan  market.  Many  of  them  may  therefore  prefer  to 
keep  their  bonds,  receiving  up  to  the  1st  of  October  the  full  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  consequently  it  may 
be  that  the  relief  to  the  market  will  not  be  as  great  as  at  first 
sight  it  promises  to  be.  Still,  the  offer  in  itself  will  have  a  re¬ 
assuring  effect.  Some  of  the  holders  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  take  their  money  and  surrender  their  bonds,  and  the  money 
which  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  will  help  to  relieve  the 
market.  It  would  further  appear  that  just  now  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  commodities  in  the  United  States  is  enormously  increasing. 
During  the  past  three  weeks,  for  instance,  gold  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  New  York  Associated  Banks  at  the  rate  of  about 
940,000?.  a  week,  making  a  total  withdrawal  of  about  2,820,000/. 
in  the  three  weeks.  In  the  corresponding  three  weeks  of  last  year 
the  amount  so  withdrawn  but  little  exceeded  800,000/.,  and  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  1879  the  amount  was  only  about  650,000 /. 
As  it  is  much  more  convenient  and  much  cheaper  to  remit  paper 
than  to  remit  gold  when  the  purpose  is  to  make  payments  in  the 
interior  of  the  Union,  it  is  probable  that  these  large  withdrawals 
were  not  intended  for  remittance  to  the  West  or  South,  but  to  a 
large  extent  were  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Customs  duties  on 
goods  which  were  previously  warehoused,  and  which  are  now 
going  into  consumption.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that,  were  the 
President  in  good  health,  he  would  take  steps  to  pay  out  the  coin 
which  is  locked  up  idle  in  the  Treasury.  At  present  it  is  as 
absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  money  market  as  if  it  were  sent 
out  of  the  country.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  Mr.  Sherman 
relieved  the  market  by  large  purchases  for  the  Sinking  Fund.  But 
at  that  time  the  President  was  in  good  health  and  Cabinet  Councils 
could  be  constantly  held,  whereas  now  whatever  step  Mr. 
Windom  takes  he  has  to  take  on  his  own  responsibility.  As 
he  is  new  to  office,  it  is  natural  he  should  not  like  to  risk  unusual 
responsibility,  especially  as  large  claims  for  the  redemption  of 
bonds  will  come  upon  him  on  the  1st  of  October. 

As  to  the  probable  amount  and  continuance  of  the  drain,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  the 
past  two  years.  Both  last  autumn  and  the  autumn  before  the  with¬ 
drawals  exceeded  1 5  millions  sterling.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  in  the  present  autumn  little  more  than  half  that  amount  will  be 
taken.  One  of  our  reasons  for  this  opinion  is  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  which  we  have  shown  above. 
In  two  years  and  eight  months  the  total  amount  of  cash  in  the 
country  lias  been  nearly  doubled.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
probable,  therefore,  that  very  much  more  money  can  be  needed  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  Another  reason  we  have  for  our  opinion 
is  the  large  amount  of  money  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  bound  to  pay  out  within  the  next  couple  of  months.  As  we 
have  been  showing  above,  the  stringency  in  the  New  York  market 
is  partly  caused,  or,  at  least,  is  aggravated,  by  the  large  payments  of 
gold  out  of  the  banks  into  the  Treasury,  the  money  so  paid  in  being 
there  kept,  locked  up  and  idle.  But  the  Secretary  has  still  to  redeem 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn  about  eight  millions  sterling  of  debt. 
The  letting  out  of  so  large  a  sum  must  relieve  the  market,  and, 
therefore,  render  unnecessary  such  immense  imports  from  Europe 
as  took  place  during  the  past  two  years.  Furthermore,  we  are 
inclined  to  hope  that,  instead  of  taking  gold  this  autumn,  the 
Americans  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  rather  take  goods  from 
this  country.  As  we  have  been  pointing  out,  the  consumption  of 
goods  in  the  United  States  is  very  large  at  present  and  seems  to  be 


increasing  rapidly.  If  the  money  market  does  not  become  so  dear 
as  to  injuriously  affect  trade,  this  demand  will  increase,  prices  will 
rise,  not  improbably  until  they  reach  the  level  which  will  admit  of 
considerable  imports  from  this  country.  The  enormous  construction 
of  railways,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  is  necessarily 
raising  the  price  of  iron  and  steel,  and  we  hope  to  see  before  the 
year  is  out  a  considerable  demand  for  British  steel  and  iron.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  debt  due  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States  will  not  be  as  much  this  year  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  American  harvest  is  not  as 
abundant  this  year  as  for  some  years  past,  while  European 
harvests  are  better.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  we  are  now 
having  is  injuriously  affecting  our  own  harvest ;  but,  in  any  case, 
Europe  will  have  larger  supplies  than  it  has  had  for  some  years 
back.  Therefore,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  debt  due  from  this 
country  to  the  United  States  will  be  less,  and  consequently  that 
the  United  States  will  not  have  the  same  power  of  taking  gold 
from  us.  Lastly,  if  the  drain  of  gold  should  continue,  and  should 
make  money  dear  in  London,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
export  of  gold  to  the  United  States  would  be  stopped.  There 
would  be  no  profit  in  taking  gold  from  a  dear  market  to  send  it 
at  a  considerable  cost  to  another  market  where  it  would  not  give 
a  larger  profit. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  new  play,  Seclgcmoor,  by  Messrs.  W.  G.  and  F.  C.  Wills, 
given  at  Sadler's  Wells  on  the  20th,  is  very  properly  divided 
into  four  acts.  As  it  really  consists  of  two  quite  distinct  plots, 
each  of  which  has  a  half  of  the  play  to  itself,  the  equal  division 
makes  it  easy  for  the  critic,  and  perhaps  at  some  future  time  may 
make  it  convenient  for  the  authors,  to  reduce  it  to  its  natural 
elements.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  lines  the  first  half  might  be 
made  into  a  melodrama  complete  in  itself.  The  second  half  might 
then  be  made  into  a  comedy  of  intrigue  by  the  somewhat  longer 
process  of  making  the  characters  probable  and  the  dialogue  natural. 
As  it  is,  the  two  are  essentially  independent  of  one  another,  though 
artlessly  tagged  together,  and  the  characters  are  mere  mouthpieces 
for  the  sort  of  humour  and  sentiment  which  was  thought  likely  to 
appeal  to  the  pit  and  gallery  of  Sadler’s  Wells.  As  the  piece 
stands,  the  first  is  by  much  the  better  of  the  two  parts.  It  is  not 
that  the  melodramatic  incidents  possess  the  merit  of  originality, 
for  every  one  of  them  has  been  drawn  from  that  fund  of  recognized 
stage  effects  which  is  the  common  property  of  all  playwrights  ; 
but  they  are  combined  with  a  certain  dexterity,  and,  helped  by  a 
little  good  nature  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  make  a 
very  tolerable  whole.  A  Somersetshire  gentleman,  of  the  name 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Evelyn,  has  taken  the  convenient  opportunity  of 
Monmouth’s  revolt  to  be  absent  from  home  without  informing 
his  wife  of  what  he  is  doing.  Before  his  return  Monmouth  reaches 
his  house  wounded  and  flying  in  disguise,  and  persuades  Lady 
Evelyn  to  hide  him,  under  promise  that  he  will  leave  as  soon  as 
the  husband  returns.  Scarcely  is  he  safe  in  the  cupboard,  which 
has  hidden  so  many  inconvenient  people  on  the  stage,  before  Sir 
Evelyn  does  come  back  and  gives  his  wife,  or  rather  the  gallery, 
a  very  high-flown  account  of  the  battle — so  called — of  Sedgemoor. 
Ilis  narrative  is  adorned  with  many  contemptuous  speeches  about 
Monmouth.  Lady  Evelyn  is  engaged  in  persuading  her  husband 
to  leave  the  house  w’hen  a  party  of  soldiers,  under  command  of  Sir 
Gilbert's  old  friend,  Colonel  James  O’Brien — a  comic  Irishman  with 
a  song — arrive  and  propose  to  search.  On  the  assurance  of  Lady 
Evelyn,  an  assurance  that  Monmouth  is  not  there,  given  after  a 
delay  that  should  have  aroused  the  Colonel’s  suspicions  at  once,  the 
King’s  officer  weakly  agrees  to  make  no  search.  But  Lady  Evelyn’s 
son  betrays  the  secret  by  calling  attention  to  a  stain  of  blood  on 
the  ground  where  it  has  fallen  from  Monmouth’s  wound.  The 
concealed  rebel  is  discovered.  Sir  Gilbert,  like  so  many  husbands  in 
melodrama,  takes  his  wife's  fault  on  himself,  and  is  consequently 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Jetl'reys.  Here  ends  the  first 
act,  with  an  effective  “  curtain.”  The  action  of  the  second  passes 
at  Court  at  Whitehall,  and  begins  already  to  wander  somewhat 
from  the  directness  of  the  first.  Various  historical  characters  are 
introduced  under  strange  disguises.  Mary  of  Modena,  who  made 
such  a  good  thing  out  of  selling  the  rebels  to  the  planters  in  Bar- 
badoes,  appears  as  a  sovereign  full  of  tender  compassion  ;  Father 
Petre,  more  appropriately  as  the  wily  Jesuit  of  tradition  ;  Cathe¬ 
rine  Sedley,  as  the  young  and  beautiful  mistress  of  the  King,  to 
the  ineffable  surprise  of  Sir  Gilbert  Evelyn,  who  must  have  been 
strangely  innocent  for  an  ex-guardsman  of  those  days  ;  and,  most 
wonderful  of  all,  Sunderland,  as  an  empty-headed  fop.  All  these 
persons  engage  for  different  motives ;  Sunderland,  because  he 
wishes  to  seduce  Lady  Evelyn ;  Catherine,  because  she  loves  Sir 
Gilbert ;  Father  Petre  and  the  Queen,  because  they  wish  to  ruin 
Catherine,  in  attempting  to  save  Evelyn.  But,  in  reality,  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  are  there  only  to  supply  the  “  germs  ” 
for  the  third  and  fourth  acts.  Sir  Gilbert  is  saved  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  of  Lady  Evelyn  in  cross-examining  Monmouth,  who 
is  made  to  confess  in  that  last  interview  of  his  with  his  uncle,  that 
it  was  she  who  hid  him. 

We  confess  our  inability  to  follow  the  story  from  this  point. 
The  stream  of  the  plot  branches  out  into  a  species  of  delta.  The 
intrigues  of  Petre,  of  Catherine  Sedley,  and  of  Sunderland  keep 
on  clashing  together  till  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  puts 
an  end  to  tho  play.  Sir  Gilbert  Evelyn,  who  is  a  greater  fool 
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than  any  of  Wycherley’s  country  husbands,  is  persuaded  that  his 
wife  is  false.  He  lives  with  the  King's  mistress  without  the 
King’s  knowledge,  intrigues  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  while 
remaining  a  friend  of  the  loyal  Colonel  O'Brien,  is  condemned  to 
death  without  trial  for  each  of  these  offences,  repents  of  his  mis¬ 
conduct  to  his  wife,  and  is  saved  in  the  nick  of  time. 

As,  at  least  in  part,  the  work  of  one  of  the  few  writers  who 
are  supposed  to  prove  that  the  dramatic  literature  of  England  is 
not  quite  dead,  Sedgemoor  should  he  entitled  to  be  judged  as 
literature.  But,  as  far  as  it  proves  anything,  it  is  that  the  play¬ 
wright  of  to-day  considers  that  his  craft  privileges  him  to  neglect  : 
both  style  and  character.  If  he  combines  a  certain  number  of 
situations  into  a  more  or  less  coherent  story,  so  as  to  put  the 
strong  ones  at  the  ends  of  the  acts,  that  is  enough.  That  the 
dramatis  persona)  should  have  some  approach  to  reality, 
and  that  their  talk  should  be  in  'the  English  of  this  or 
any  other  time,  is  apparently  not  thought  necessary.  The 
dramatist  may  deal  as  he  pleases  with  the  mere  facts 
of  history,  and  we  care  very  little  that  Mr.  Wills  make3 
Monmouth  say  that  his  death  will  leave  his  father  childless ; 
nor  is  it  any  great  matter  that  intriguing  with  a  king's  mistress  is 
represented  here  as  a  sort  of  high  treason,  and  that  the  articles  of 
war  are  supposed  to  he  in  force  in  James’s  army.  But  the  char¬ 
acters  and  the  language  of  a  time  are  not  to  he  played  with.  No 
novelist  would  be  pardoned  for  making  an  empty  fribble  of 
Sunderland;  and,  if  he  ventured  to  introduce  Catherine  Sedley, he 
would  be  held  to  he  hound  to  invent  some  wit  for  her,  though,  his¬ 
torically  speaking,  he  might  be  excused  from  making  her  beautiful. 
But  Mr.  Wills  has  no  scruple  about  dubbing  two  mere  dummies  with 
these  well-known  names.  As  for  the  English  of  the  play,  it  belongs 
to  no  period  whatever,  being  merely  Mr.  Wills's  variation  on 
the  sham  Elizabethan  style  of  Sheridan  Knowles.  With  an 
abundant  literature  at  their  band  to  show  them  how  the  English  of 
168S  talked,  the  authors  of  Sedgemoor  make  their  personages  use  the 
wonderful  conventional  st\de  of  Knowles’s  “  poetic  drama,”  which 
is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  historical  novels  published  weekly 
with  illustrations  for  the  benefit  of  ingenuous  youth.  Messrs. 
Wills  are  so  overpowered  by  the  necessity  of  being  poetical,  that 
they  cannot  let  Lady  Evelyn  talk  about  the  avenue  to  her  maid 
without  calling  it  “  yon  vista  of  ancient  elms.”  Sir  Gilbert  swears 
“  by  the  rood,”  and  all  the  rest  of  the  conversation  walks  on  the 
same  high  stilts.  Of  the  rendering  of  the  parts  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  anything,  except  that  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
acting  in  which  a  violent  pose  and  a  loud  voice  express  all  and 
every  emotion. 

Claude  Duval ;  or,  Love  ami  Larceny,  was  obviously  composed 
to  give  the  largest  possible  number  of  young  persons,  in  very 
short  dresses  of  more  or  less  crude  colours,  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  opportunities  to  troop  on  and  off  the  stage  of  the 
Olympic.  The  piece,  which  is  described  as  “  A  New  and  Original 
[Romantic  and  Comic  Opera,”  is,  however,  no  doubt  also  intended  to 
have  a  plot.  There  is  a  story — a  series  of  incidents  which  follow 
one  another  without  much  apparent  connexion,  and  which  in  suc¬ 
cession  give  occasion  for  a  song  and  the  appearance  of  the  young 
persons  aforesaid.  Claude  Duval’s  band  capture  one  Charles 
Lorritnore,  who  is  flying  from  a  prosecution  for  high  treason  for 
the  crime  of  be'mg  an  adherent  of  Lord  Clarendon's.  The  capture 
is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Lorrimore,  for  Claude  Duval  turns  out  to 
be  his  friend,  Sir  Harry  Villebois,  with  whom  he  has  “  ruffled 
it”  in  town.  The  friendly  highwayman  at  once  puts  himself  and 
band  at  Lorrimore’s  disposal  to  secure  his  escape,  and  obtain  for  him 
hi3  lady  love  Constance,  niece  to  one  McGruder,  a  Puritan  of  the 
regular  stage  type,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  ha3  put  in  possession  of 
Lorrimore’s  family  estate.  By  the  most  fortunate  chance  in  the 
world,  Duval  is  engaged  iu  a  scheme  to  rob  McGruder.  From 
this  convenient  beginning  the  events  follow  their  natural  course. 
The  robbers  go  to  McGruder 's,  or  rather  Lorrimore's,  estate  of 
Milden  Manor,  and  soldiers  come  after,  not  them,  but  the  fugitive 
lover— how  directed  does  not  appear,  but  very  conveniently  for 
the  production  of  situations.  They  are  accordingly  produced. 
The  generous  Claude  very  unnecessarily  allows  himself  to  be 
captured  in  Lorrimore’s  place.  Of  course  he  escapes,  also  of 
course  the  robbery  of  Milden  Hall  brings  about  the  discovery  of 
title-deeds  which  put  Lorrimore  again  in  possession  of  the  home  of 
Lis  ancestors,  a  pardon  arrives  just  at  the  right  moment,  and  all 
ends  happily. 

The  thread  of  tlais  not  very  remarkable  story  is  spun  out  by 
various  incidents.  McGruder,  bis  sister,  and  niece  are  captured  by 
the  robber  gang  in  the  first  act  to  afford  a  chance  for  a  very  in- 
ditl'erent  copy  of  what  the  playbill,  perhaps  ironically,  calls  one  of 
Mr.  Frith’s  “  wonderful  ”  pictures.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  McGruder ’s  sister,  Mistress  Betty,  who  is  that  theatrically 
useful  character  a  middle-aged  coquette,  subdued  by  the  “  new  and 
original  flattery  ”  of  being  told  she  might  be  her  niece’s  sister.  The 
choruses  and  songs,  all  to  airs  which  sound  very  much  like  an  echo 
of  some  one  passage  of  Offenbach's  music,  take  up  a  certain  amount  of 
time.  But  the  predominating  feature  of  the  piece  is  the  chorus  of 
“  village  maidens  ”  in  the  short  dresses.  They  keep  coming  on  at 
every  moment,  standing  aimlessly  round  the  other  characters,  or 
going  through  a  series  of  constrained  swayings  of  the  body  called 
‘•incidental  dances.”  The  actors  loyally  did  their  best  for  the 
jests  of  the  piece.  They  paused  before  them  to  attract  attention, 
and  then  brought  them  out  like  pistol  shots ;  but,  in  spite  of 
their  efforts,  Mr.  Stephens's  puns  were  very  dreary.  The  performers 
seemed  to  suffer  from  a  depressing  sense  that  no  exertions  of  theirs 
could  infuse  life  iuto  their  parts  or  music,  and  that  was  perhaps 


the  efficient  cause  of  the  flatness  of  their  acting  and  singing. 
Not  even  the  horse  on  which  Claude  Duval  rode  on  to  the  stage 
could  atone  for  the  continual  presence  of  Joe  Miller  and  the  dis¬ 
figured  ghost  of  Offenbach  who  are,  between  them,  the  real  authors 
of  the  piece  which  hears  the  name  of  Messrs.  Stephens  and 
Solomon. 


REVIEWS. 


BREWER’S  ENGLISH  STUDIES.* 

Tip  IIIS  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Brewer's  minor  works — for  the 
-3-  main  part  of  his  work,  we  need  hardly  say,  must  be  sought 
in  the  publications  of  the  Record  Office — will  be  welcomed  by 
all  English  students  who  believe  enough  in  their  own  language, 
history,  and  letters  to  think  them  worth  taking  seriously.  Those 
who  expect  essays  to  be  amusing,  in  the  nineteenth-century  sense 
of  the  word,  will  indeed  scarcely  he  satisfied  by  this  volume, 
though  it  has  precisely  that  kind  of  interest  for  cultivated  readers 
which  our  fathers  of  a  century  ago  did  call  amusement.  Mr. 
Brewer’s  historical  judgments  may  cause  graver  searchings  of 
heart  in  some  quarters.  His  consummate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  materials  of  English  history  is  beyond  dispute.  But  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  in  no  wise  iu  sympathy  with  the  school 
of  which  our  chief  living  historians  stand  at  the  head,  whose 
method  and  results  have  been  popularized  by  Mr.  Green’s  Short 
History,  and  which  is  followed  by  a  great  majority  of  recent 
writers  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  find  that  Mr.  Brewer  ever 
openly  broke  a  lance  with  Mr.  Freeman  or  Professor  Stubbs  ;  but 
he  fell  upon  Mr.  Green  in  the  Quarterly  Review  with  something 
like  a  furious  joy  of  battle.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  either  this  controversy  or  the  unsparing  criticism  of 
Macaulay,  not  the  les3  pointed  for  not  being  always  express,  which 
runs  through  the  essay  on  the  Stuarts.  We  can  only  remark  in  a 
general  way  that  Mr.  Brewer  shows  now  and  then  at  least  suffi¬ 
cient  bias  to  counteract  that  of  the  Whig  historians  whom  he 
censures ;  and  that,  when  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  that  lamented 
and  ill-used  monarch  James  II.  to  nothing  worse  than  a  well- 
meaning  and  respectable  bore  (but  such  a  bore  that  it  was  a  positive 
virtue  in  Charles  II.  to  endure  him),  Mr.  Brewer  must  have  for 
the  moment  forgotten  the  existence  and  contents  of  a  document  of 
some  historical  and  constitutional  importance  which  must  have 
been  not  unknown  to  him — we  mean  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  all 
this  may  not  unnaturally  he  disheartening  to  a  young  reader. 
He  may  say  to  himself,  “  Here  have  I  been  all  this  time  learning 
history  from  the  most  approved  masters,  and  on  what  I  was  given 
to  understand  was  the  latest  scientific  method.  I  am  well  up  in 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  Constitutional  History,  and  the 
Select  Charters,  to  say  nothing  of  essays  and  minor  works  of  my 
masters  like  the  Growth  of  the  Hnglish  Constitution.  And  here  is 
an  equally  learned  person,  who  has  passed  a  lifetime  in  original 
historical  work,  and  tells  me  it  is  all  wrong.  Here  are  the 
latest  doctors  disagreeing  over  the  Stuarts,  just  as  people  did 
when  the  Jacobites  had  barely  ceased  to  count  in  practical  politics. 
Is  not  this  new  scientific  study  of  history  altogether  vanity  ?  The 
old-fashioned  sort  of  history  was  less  troublesome,  and,  after  all, 
not  much  less  true.” 

After  some  such  manner  we  may  conceive  an  ingenuous  young 
man  to  commune  with  himself ;  and  we  can  conceive  that,  unless 
his  teachers  have  been  careful  to  mark  the  limits  of  what  they 
could  teach,  his  soul  may  be  disquieted  for  a  season.  If  he  has 
been  taught  dogmatically  to  accept  the  results  of  a  real  master's 
work  at  second  or  third  hand  without  entering  into  the  master's 
evidences  and  reasons,  his  faith  will  probably  be  shaken,  and  it  is 
quite  right  that  it  should  be.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  been 
taught  to  verify  and  encouraged  to  criticize,  he  will  know  that 
the  business  of  history  is  to  give  the  truest  account  that  can 
be  attained  of  human  actions  and  motives,  not  to  supersede 
individual  judgment  of  them.  So  long  as  men  differ  in  their 
opinions  of  the  public  men  and  affairs  of  their  own  time,  so 
long  will  they  also  differ  as  to  the  public  men  and  affairs  of  the 
past,  nor  will  any  possible  completion  of  our  knowledge  prevent 
them  from  differing.  It  is  true  that  we  know  many  things  which 
the  actors  in  a  great  historical  crisis  could  not  know  as  we  do. 
The  counsels  of  both  sides,  the  confidences  of  statesmen,  the  re¬ 
ports  of  indifferent  observers,  or  of  foreigners  intent  on  purposes 
distinct  from  those  of  either  contending  party,  lie  open  to  us. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  actors  knew  much  that  we  do  not 
know,  nor  can  we  see  things  as  they  saw  them.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  an  English  lawyer,  looking  back  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement  between, 
to  realize  how  the  legal  disputes  of  the  Crown  and  the  Commons 
under  the  first  two  Stuarts  would  have  appeared  at  the  time  to  a 
judge  really  anxious  to  be  impartial.  The  same  causes  which  lead 
meu  to  take  sides  on  questions  of  their  own  time,  where  the 
material  facts  are  notorious  or  easily  ascertained,  will  lead  them 
to  do  the  like  as  to  questions  of  past  history.  Learning  will  save  a 
man  from  being  a  blind  partisan — from  defending,  for  example,  an 
impossible  version  of  facts  which  may  once  have  been  current — but 
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it  will  not  hinder  him  from  adhering  to  one  party  more  than  the 
other.  It  is  easier  to  be  judicial  as  to  past  events,  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  we  are  better  informed,  or  because  our  feelings  are  less 
affected  by  them,  as  because  there  is  no  immediate  pressure  on  us 
to  make  up  our  mind.  The  moral  and  political  interpretation  of 
facts  remains  a  matter  for  each  man’s  moral  and  political  temper ; 
it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  possession  of  positive  knowledge.  In 
short,  the  lesson  we  find  in  the  antagonism  of  the  late  Mr.  Brewer 
to  other  leaders  in  English  historical  study — we  may  as  well  avow 
for  our  part  that  they  are  nostra  scholcs  anctores — is  that  both 
those  who  are  misguided  enough  to  teach  opinion  instead  of  iact, 
and  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  learn  it,  are  exposed  to 
considerable  discomfiture  sooner  or  later. 

Leaving  the  more  or  less  debatable  ground  of  the  essays  dealing 
with  controversial  politics,  we  turn  to  the  other  features  of  Mr. 
Brewer’s  work.  Under  the  title  of  “  New  Sources  of  English 
History,”  there  is  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Record  Office 
and  its  contents ;  a  subject  on  which  no  one  was  able  to  speak 
with  fuller  knowledge  than  Mr.  Brewer.  The  following  passage 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative  one : — 

The  collection  is  enormous.  Into  this  vast  receptacle  the  Law  Courts, 
the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  Home,  foreign,  and 
Colonial  Departments,  have'  disgorged  their  voluminous  contents.  The 
public  acts  of  this  nation,  from  the  Doomsday  of  William  the  Conqueror  to 
the  Coronation  Oath  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  pulsations  of  the  great  machine 
of  government,  with  all  its  complex  operations,  are  here  chronicled  and  re¬ 
corded  in  all  their  immense  variety  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
Here  is  to  be  traced  the  open  and  the  secret  history  of  the  nation ;  its 
transactions  at  home  and  abroad  ;  its  most  subtle  and  mysterious  negotia¬ 
tions  ;  the  employment  of  its  treasures  ;  the  number  and  disposition  of  its 
forces ;  the  musters  of  its  population  ;  the  distribution  ot  its  land,  its 
forests,  and  its  manors  ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  its  nobility  and  great 
families ;  its  proceedings  in  Parliament ;  its  charters,  its  patents,  its  civil 
and  criminal  judicature.  Whatever,  in  short,  this  kingdom  has  tor  eight 
centuries  done  or  proposed  to  do  by  the  complicated  functions  of  its  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Administration,  restless'as  the  sea  and  multitudinous  as  the  sands 
upon  its  shore,  is  here  committed  to  safe,  silent,  and  impartial  witnesses. 
Stored  up  in  iron  gratings,  classified  and  arranged,  preserved,  as  tar  as 
human  skill  can  preserve  them,  from  innumerable  perils,  the  public  records 
of  this  kingdom  now  slumber  in  their  new  repository  of  stone  and  iron  un¬ 
disturbed  except  when  removed  from  their  shelves  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  antiquarian  or  assist  the  researches  of  the  historian. 

With  materials  so  vast,  yet  so  important,  two  questions  have  perpetually 
arisen  from  early  times :  first, how  are  they  to  be  most  efficiently  preserved  ? 
and  next,  how  turned  to  the  best  account  ?  Happily  the  nation  has 
suffered  little  from  foreign  invasions.  Such  misfortunes  as  have  overtaken 
Strassburg,  and  destroyed  its  libraries  and  its  manuscripts,  arc  compara- 
tivelv  unknown  here.  Even  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  'in  the  Great  Rebellion  of  the  seventeenth,  though  the  rage  of 
party  might  dismantle  or  destroy  mansions,  monasteries,  and  cathedrals,  it 
left  uninjured  the  national  muniments.  Whether  Uomanist  or  Protestant, 
Cavalier  or  Roundhead,  gained  the  ascendency,  all  alike  in  turn  respected 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  preserved  them  from  sacrilegious  violence. 
Their  worst  enemies  have  been  of  an  ignobler  kind — rats  and  mice,  fire, 
damp,  and  mildew :  the  negligence  in  some  instances,  the  misplaced  con¬ 
fidence  in  others,  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  preserve  them.  Dispersed 
in  various  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  some  at  the  Tower,  some  at  Carlton 
Ride,  some  iu  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  others  at  the  Rolls 
House ;  exposed  to  weather,  dust,  and  smoke  ;  stowed  away  in  sacks, 
boxes,  and  hampers  ;  unmanageable  from  their  vastness  and  unwieldiness  ; 
little  known,  and  therefore  attracting  little  attention — successive  Govern¬ 
ments  were  contented  to  believe  that  these  muniments  were  in  some 
sense  preserved,  and  equally  contented  that  they  should  be  of  no  use  to 
any  one. 

The  explanation  of  the  peculiar  social  and  personal  interest  of  the 
State  Papers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  also 
worth  citing.  In  those  times  “  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  to  confiscate  all  the  letters  and  papers  of 
attainted  persons,  without  distinction.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
diaries,  the  household  accounts,  the  private  correspondence 
of  the  accused  were  transferred  to  the  Exchequer,  and  there 
they  remain  to  the  present  day.”  The  principles  on  which 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  have  been  arranged  and  edited 
are  fully  explained  in  the  course  of  the  essay.  A  still  more 
interesting  essay,  perhaps,  is  that  on  Hatfield  House.  Details 
are  given,  partly  from  papers  in  the  Record  Office,  partly 
from  MSS.  preserved  at  the  house  itself,  of  its  building  under 
Robert  Cecil's  direction  ;  and  from  this  Mr.  Brewer  p  isses  on  to 
the  political  correspondence  in  the  same  collection — “  a  visible  and 
material  bond  that  brings  the  present,  by  undying  sympathy,  into 
close  proximity  with  the  past  ’ — and  proceeds  to  a  spirited  and 
closely-reasoned  vindication  of  Cecil’s  character  and  policy,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  concerning  his  dealings  with  Essex,  whose  misfortunes 
were  brought  upon  him,  as  Mr.  Brewer  contends,  almost  entirely 
by  his  own  want  of  “  a  little  temper  and  a  small  modicum  of  dis¬ 
cretion.”  The  romance  of  the  Queen’s  ring  and  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham  is  dismissed  as  altogether  incredible,  both  from  its 
intrinsic  difficulties  and  from  the  lateness  of  its  first  appearance. 
By  the  way,  a  ring  purporting  to  be  the  identical  one  in  question 
was  exhibited  to  the  Archteological  Congress  at  Bedford  the  other 
day.  “  The  bricks  are  there  to  testify  it,  therefore  deny  it 
not.” 

In  the  essay  on  Shakspeare,  followed  by  a  more  popular  lecture 
on  the  study  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Brewer  goes  into  various  matters 
in  which,  though  what  he  puts  forward  is  often  striking  and 
generally  sound,  his  mastery  is  less  assured  than  in  the  strictly 
historical  field.  One  fact  of  some  importance  unknown  to  the 
Shakspeare  commentators  is  brought  to  light  by  the  aid  of  un¬ 
published  papers  in  the  Record  Office — namely,  that  the  Lucys  of 
Oharlecote  were  not  merely  private  enemies  of  Shakspeare  on 
account  of  his  deer-stealing,  but  had  a  standing  l'eud  with  the 
men  of  Stratford.  With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  Shak¬ 


speare  spent  much  of  his  time  in  patching  up  other  people’s  plays, 
which  had  already  been  broached  when  Mr.  Brewer  first  published 
this’  essay  ten  years  ago,  and  has  since  waxed  to  a  monstrous 
growth  under  the  care  of  the  “  New  Shakspero  Society,”  it  is 
pointed  out  in  a  note  that,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which 
Shakspeare ’s  undoubted  work  was  produced,  it  is  incredible  that 
he  should  have  had  time  or  occasion  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  the  lecture  (originally  delivered  to  a  Shakspeare  Roading 
Society  at  King's  College,  London)  consideration  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  reading  Shakspeare  aloud  leads  to  a 
digression  of  two  or  three  pages  on  “  the  singular  indifference  with 
which  the  human  voice  has  been  treated  ”  in  modern  English 
education.  Mr.  Brewer  complains  that  those  who  do  profess  to 
teach  elocution  attend  too  much  to  emphasis  and  too  little  to 
modulation,  which  is  likely  enough  to  bo  true.  lie  even  suggests 
that  it  is  a  defect  in  modern  languages  that  they  need  emphasis  at 
all.  In  Greek  it  was  sufficiently  marked  by  the  relative  position 
of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  speaker  had  nothing  htfi,  modu¬ 
lation  to  think  of.  And  in  our  own  day,  we  may  add,  any  one 
who  attends  to  good  French  speaking  or  recitation  will  hear  that 
a  Frenchman,  as  a  rule,  has  much  more  of  modulation  at  command 
than  an  Englishman,  and  relies  much  less  on  emphasizing  par¬ 
ticular  words.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  treating  emphasis  and 
modulation  as  natural  enemies,  which  Mr.Brewer  almost  does.  Still 
less  can  we  follow  the  learned  author  in  a  note  appended  to  this 
lecture,  where  he  finds  a  new  and  profound  moral  significance  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet ,  holding  that  Shakspeare’s  true  intention  in  that 
play  was  to  expound  a  social  and  religious  theory  of  wedded  love. 
However,  every  writer  on  Shakspeare  is  entitled  to  at  least  one 
paradox. 

The  essay  on  the  Royal  Supremacy  brings  us  hack  to  historical 
ground.  It  is  less  extensive  than  its  title  would  naturally  import, 
being  in  truth  a  demolition  of  Mr.  Froude’s  apotheosis  of  Thomas 
Cromwell.  In  “  Passages  from  the  Life  of  Erasmus  ”  we  have  a 
sketch  of  Erasmus’s  work  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The 
difficulties  of  a  sixteenth-century  scholar  are  vividly  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  by  Erasmus's  journeyings.  He  had  once  to  go  with  great 
reluctance,  and  at  great  inconvenience,  from  Brussels  to  Basel,  facing 
the  three  things  he  detested  in  Germany — the  stoves,  the  thieves,  and 
the  plague — to  get  his  Greek  Testament  printed,  because  there  was 
no  fount  of  Greek  type  in  the  Low  Countries.  A  lecture  on  the  study 
of  history, delivered  by  Mr.  Brewer  at  the  Working  Men’s  College,  is 
rather  disappointing  ;  it  contains  over-coloured  statements  of  the 
race-theory  of  history  which  Mr.  Brewer  would  hardly  have 
cared  to  defend  in  more  finished  work.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lecture  on  the  study  of  English  history  which  immediately  follows 
it  is  very  good.  Mr.  Brewer's  advice  to  people  who  really  want 
to  learn  the  history  of  England  is  to  construct  their  history  for 
themselves  before  they  read  systematic  books  at  all ;  and  he  points 
out  how  it  can  he  done  to  good  purpose  without  using  any  hut  the 
most  easily  accessible  materials.  The  advice  was  given  to  working 
men  ;  but  we  think  schoolmasters  who  wish  to  train  their  pupils’ 
mind  and  judgment,  and  not  merely  stuff  their  memory,  may  find 
in  this  lecture  of  Mr.  Brewer’s  some  profitable  hints  for  their 
teaching.  We  cannot  repeat  the  details  here  ;  hut  the  principle 
is  to  mark  down  the  leading  and  undisputed  facts,  have  them 
always  at  hand,  and  think  over  them  for  oneself.  “  Take  care  of 
the  great  facts,”  said  Mr.  Brewer,  “  and  they  will  take  care  of  the 
little  ones” — a  saying  as  true  as  it  is  full  of  comfort  for  the 
unlearned,  with  which  we  may  fitly  close  this  notice  of  a  learned 
man's  remains. 


IONIAN  ANTIQUITIES.* 

THE  fourth  volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  which  follows 
its  last  predecessor  after  an  interval  of  forty  years,  contains  a 
fuller  account,  for  which  the  expedition  of  Mr.  R.  I’.  Pullan  has 
furnished  materials,  of  those  temples  in  Priene  Teos  and  the  Troad 
which  have  for  so  many  years  occupied  the  attention  and  con¬ 
sumed  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  This  new  volume 
must  he  regarded  in  close  connexion  with  those  which  preceded 
it,  and  of  which  it  is  the  complement,  possibly  the  last  chapter ;  and 
we  must  judge  it  in  this  light.  From  the  first  the  excavations 
and  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  have  had  a 
character  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  we  therefore  prefer,  before 
speaking  of  the  book  which  is  our  immediate  subject,  to  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  history  of  the  Society  which  brings  it  out.  And 
we  do  so  the  more  readily  because  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  is  not 
one  which  chooses  to  thrust  itself  into  notoriety,  hut  is  content  to 
do  good  work  slowly  and  unostentatiously,  after  the  fashion  of 
bygone  times. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1734  by  some  gentlemen  who 
had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  was  intended  to  be  at  once  a  social 
club  aud  to  operate  for  the  encouragement  at  home  of  those 
artistic  tastes  which  had  given  the  members  so  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  abroad.  A  bias  towards  dining  has  always  marked  the 
Society ;  and,  when  we  look  over  the  names  of  the  early 
members,  we  may  judge  that  the  high  thinking  encouraged 
by  it  was  not  accompanied  by  plain  living.  But  in  a  few 
years  a  disease  crept  into  the  Society,  and,  as  often  happens  in 
j  the  case  of  individuals,  stimulated  it  to  take  exercise.  This  disease 
was  nothing  less  than  a  plethora  of  money.  Iu  1764  the  members, 
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after  proposing  various  plans  tor  disposing  of  their  superfluous 
funds,  resolved  to  send  “  a  person  or  persons  to  certain  parts  of  the 
East  to  collect  informations  relative  to  the  former  state  of  those 
countries,”  and  in  particular  to  procure  exact  descriptions  of 
ruins.  The  party  sent  out  consisted  of  Chandler,  Revett,  and 
Pars,  and  the  expedition  had  very  valuable  results.  Pars  in  parti¬ 
cular,  being  a  young  draughtsman  full  of  talent  and  energy,  did 
good  work.  At  Athens  he  had  himself  slung  aloft  close  to  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Turks  d well- 
on  the  Acropolis,  whose  inmost  recesses  he  overlooked  from  his  lofty 
station.  There  he  made  exact  drawings  of  the  Panathenaic  frieze, 
which  are  still  of  great  value  to  the  archreologist.  From  Athens 
the  party  went  on  to  Ionia,  and  there  discovered  in  the  temples  of 
Teos  and  Priene  a  field  for  the  activities  of  the  Society  which  had 
sent  them  out,  as  well  as  materials  for  the  first  volume  of 
Ionian  Antiquities,  which  made  its  appearance  in  1769.  This 
publication  seems  to  have  given  a  bent  to  the  hitherto  somewhat 
random  efforts  of  the  Dilettanti.  Henceforward  they  took  as  their 
province  Attica  and  Ionia,  and  in  those  districts  mainly  confined 
their  attention  to  the  remains  of  ancient  temples.  It  is  true  that, 
though  from  the  sumptuous  plates  with  which  the  huge  folios  of 
the  Ionian  Antiquities  are  so  liberally  provided  we  may  gather 
information  as  to  the  schemes  of  ancient  cities,  their  theatres, 
agorae,  and  gymnasia,  nevertheless  the  chief  attention  of  the  editors 
has  always  been  concentrated  on  the  religious  buildings. 

In  1812  took  place  the  second  expedition  equipped  by  the 
Society,  the  party  consisting  of  Gell,  the  “  rapid  Gell”  of  Byron, 
and  the  architects  Gandy  and  Bedford.  The  results  of  their  re¬ 
searches  in  Attica  and  on  the  Ionic  coast  were  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Dilettanti  in  two  splendid  works — the  Antiquities  of  Attica, 
and  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Ionian  Antiquities.  At  about 
the  same  time  they  also  published  two  volumes  of  plates  of  ancient 
statues  in  public  and  private  collections  in  England,  prefaced  by 
dissertations  by  Richard  Payne  Knight  on  the  history  and  meaning 
of  ancient  sculpture.  And  at  a  somewhat  later  time  (1851)  they 
brought  out,  in  a  style  worthy  of  it,  the  beautiful  and  complete 
work  of  Penrose  on  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture. 

The  third  expedition  of  the  Society  was  sent  out  in  1862,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  who  made  excavations  and  re¬ 
searches  at  Teos  in  1862,  and  in  1866  at  Priene,  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athene  Polias,  and  on  that  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
Sminthius  near  Ilamaxitus  in  the  Troad.  The  task  set  before 
Mr.  Pullan  was  the  more  complete  examination  of  the  same 
temples  which  had  been  before  visited  by  the  agents  of  the 
Dilettanti,  an  examination  carried  on  alike  with  spade,  measure, 
and  pencil.  As  an  excavator  Mr.  Pullan  at  Priene  was  not 
brilliantly  successful,  although  many  important  inscriptions  and 
some  sculptures  of  value  have  been  recovered,  and  liberally  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Dilettanti  to  the  national  collection.  But  as  an 
exact  and  careful  investigator,  both  at  Priene  and  elsewhere,  he 
has  merited  the  highest  praise. 

The  recently-published  volume  contains  a  number  of  plates  and 
woodcuts,  the  latter  mostly  from  photographs  of  sculpture,  the 
former  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  l’alkener.  These 
plates  furnish  the  architect  with  every  detail  which  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  in  regard  to  the  three  Ionian  temples  investigated.  The 
text  includes,  besides  Mr.  Pullan’s  report  of  excavations,  a  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  Eergusson  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  short  histories  of  Priene  and  Teos  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton, 
a  memoir  on  the  proportions  of  the  several  temples  by  Mr.  Watkiss 
Lloyd,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Penrose  on  the  entasis  and  height  of 
the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Priene. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  work,  in  the  preface,  we  notice  two 
considerable  inaccuracies.  The  expedition  of  Chandler  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  year  1734  instead  of  1764;  and  the  second  volume 
of  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  in  1797,  is  said  to  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  Gell's  expedition  of  1812.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  dissertation, 
which  comes  next,  would  require  for  satisfactory  discussion  more 
space  than  we  can  spare.  We  confess  that  a  bold  piece  of 
theorizing  seems  to  us  oddly  out  of  place  in  a  monumental  volume 
and  on  a  folio  page.  We  are  so  used  to  reading  sweeping  state¬ 
ments  and  novel  imaginations  in  an  octavo  that  there  they 
do  not  shock  us ;  but  there  is  something  so  solemn .  about  the 
vastness  of  these  folios — such  a  deliberate  intention  about  them  of 
lasting  for  all  generations,  and  looking  fresh  a  century  hence — that 
we  cannot  help  wondering  at  Mr.  Fergusson’s  boldness  in  choosing 
such  a  vehicle  for  his  theories.  Not  that  we  are  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  them  in  the  main,  however  we  may  object  to  a  passage  here 
and  there,  more  particularly  perhaps  to  the  foot-notes.  Mr. 
Eergusson  maintains  an  entirely  Egyptian  origin  for  the  Doric 
order  of  architecture,  and  treats  with  summary  contempt  the  views 
of  those  who  suppose  that  it  arose  out  of  wooden  construction. 
And  certainly  the  argument  on  which  he  most  relies — the  pro¬ 
gressive  attenuation  of  the  Doric  pillar  in  the  course  of  Greek 
architectural  history — does  seem  to  show  that  the  original  which 
first  suggested  it  was  of  rock  or  brick  rather  than  of  wood. 
Nevertheless  there  are  in  Doric  construction  certain  reminiscences 
and  traces  of  wooden  architecture  which  require  a  more  careful 
explanation  than  Mr.  Fergusson  is  disposed  to  give  them.  As  to 
the  derivation  of  the  Ionic  order  we  more  readily  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Newton's  historical  sketches  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
thoroughly  good  and  scholarly.  To  his  dissertation  on  Priene  a 
charming  bit  of  historical  colouring  is  lent  by  the  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  coins  of  King  Grophernes.  It  appears  that  in 
1870  Mr.  Clarke  was  at  Priene,  and  visited  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Athene.  As  he  stood  amid  the  stones  of  the  base  whereon  the 


colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  had  stood,  stones  dragged  out  of 
position  by  Greek  masons  in  their  Vandalic  ravages  of  the  site,  he 
saw  on  the  ground  a  coin  which  turned  out  to  bear  the  portrait 
(and  a  wonderfully'  fine  portrait)  and  the  types  of  Orophernes.  On 
searching  he  found  other  coins  of  the  same  king,  all  placed  under 
the  stones  of  the  base  itself.  Now  it  seems  from  this  probable 
that  King  Orophernes  dedicated  the  statue  of  Athene  erected  on 
the  base.  Turning  to  history,  we  find  it  recorded  that  Orophernes 
was  a  claimant  of  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  about 
B.c.  160,  and  that  he  deposited  a  sum  of  400  talents  with  the 
people  of  Priene — a  trust  which  they  kept  with  a  fidelity  unusual 
in  antiquity,  choosing  rather  to  incur  a  war  with  Ariarathes,  who 
was  then  actual  ruler  of  Cappadocia,  than  to  give  up  to  him  the 
treasure.  History  tells  us  that  the  Prienians  at  last  restored  the 
deposit  to  Orophernes  himself,  but  does  not  tell  U3  what  reward 
they  received  for  their  honesty.  But  this  silence  of  history  is 
filled  by  the  testimony  of  a  handful  of  coins,  which  show 
that  the  Cappadocian  in  gratitude  presented  to  the  people  of 
Priene  and  their  goddess,  in  whose  temple  the  money  had 
very  likely  been  kept,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Deity  herself. 
Little  discoveries  like  this  help  wonderfully  to  give  vividness  to 
ancient  history.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Pausanias,  the  colossal  statue  of  Athene  Polias  at 
Priene  was  an  admirable  work  of  art ;  for  this  proves  that  artists 
of  Asia  Minor  were  capable  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.,  a  time  usually  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  great 
artistic  barrenness  and  degradation,  of  producing  a  colossal  statue 
which  won  continued  admiration  even  in  the  critical  days  of  the 
Antonines,  when  there  was  so  strong  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  what 
was  archaic  in  art.  After  well  weighing  this  fact,  we  shall  be  less 
astounded  at  the  beauty  of  the  Pergamene  sculptures  recently 
acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Berlin. 

The  remaining  chapters,  which  mainly  consist  of  dissertations  on 
proportions  in  Greek  temple-architecture,  we  must  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  the  few  who  have  specially  studied  such  matters.  An 
examination  of  Greek  temple-building  finally  resolves  itself  into 
somewhat  complicated  arithmetical  computations.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  case  of  these  Ionian  temples  the  data  are  to  a  large  extent 
wanting,  many  important  members  of  all  having  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  so  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  calculations  can  at  best 
be  only  approximative.  It  is,  moreover,  noteworthy  that  canons  of 
proportion  are  not  so  closely  observed  and  followed  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  these  Asiatic  temples  as  by  those  who  planned  the 
Athenian  masterpieces. 

On  the  whole  one  cannot  but  be  proud,  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti.  A  club  of 
private  English  gentlemen,  they  have  produced  works  which,  in 
completeness  and  in  costliness,  deserve  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
state-aided  publications  of  foreign  countries,  even  those  of  Russia. 
Although  the  main  object  of  the  Society  has  always  been  of  a 
social  character,  it  has  enrolled  among  its  members  some  of  the 
best  names  in  classical  archaeology  of  past  days,  and  quite  recently 
has  received  into  its  circle  some  of  our  ablest  younger  Grecians. 
If  it  is  now  disposed  to  continue  its  activity  in  the  same  line,  or 
even  to  extend  it,  the  field  lies  very  open.  Greece  may  be  said  to 
be  overrun  as  a  field  of  archaeological  discovery.  If  a  statue  shows 
its  head  in  Athens,  it  is  pounced  upon  and  fought  over  by  members 
of  the  French  school,  members  of  the  German  school,  members  of 
the  Parnassus  Society,  and  a  crowd  of  miscellaneous  aspirants. 
But  Asia  still  remains,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
long  it  may  continue  open.  Cyprus,  yEolis,  Phrygia,  all  invite 
research,  and  would  furnish  remains  of  inestimable  value.  If  the 
Dilettanti  chose  to  be  active,  their  command  of  funds  would 
enable  them  to  attain  much  on  which  younger  and  poorer 
societies,  such  as  that  lately  founded  for  the  “  Promotion  of 
Hellenic  Studies,”  can  only  cast  their  eyes  with  longing. 


LIEUTENANT  BARNABAS.* 

j\/T  R.  BARRETT  has,  in  the  latter  half  of  his  third  volume, 
lxJL  gone  a  great  way  towards  spoiling  a  really  clever  novel. 
There  were  certainly  one  or  two  considerable  faults  even  in  the 
earlier  parts,  but  the}'  were  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  to  swamp 
it3  merits.  If  we  had  found  it  needful  now  and  then  to  skip,  yet 
on  the  whole  we  were  interested  and  amused.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  in  fair  progress  for  a  prosperous  ending,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  author  chose  to  go  on  a  new  tack,  and  to  desert  the  course  over 
which  he  had  hitherto  carried  us  in  an  easy  enough  voyage.  The 
harbour  was  almost  in  sight,  the  wind  was  blowing  fair,  nothing 
was  needful  but  to  let  the  ship  sail  quietly  and  steadily  on,  and  in 
no  long  time  master  and  passengers  would  have  been  landed  in 
comfort  and  harmony.  But  “  lo  !  a  violent  cross  wind  ”  came  and 
blew  us  into  far  different  ngijns.  To  drop  our  metaphor — as  all 
wise  people  do  when  they  have  got  all  out  of  one  that  they  can, 
and  find  the«iselves,  moreover,  in  danger  of  getting  entangled  in 
it — we  passed  from  a  story  that  was  cast  in  the  old  humorous  type 
into  one  that  was  modelled  after  the  latest  school  of  sentiment 
and  folly.  The  author  apparently  was  struck  with  the  thought 
that  there  is  a  fashion  in  writing  as  in  everything  else,  and  that, 
whatever  liberties  a  man  may  allow  himseif  for  a  time, 
he  must  in  the  end  submit  to  the  law  as  it  is  laid  down 
in  the  circulating  libraries.  In  the  morning  every  one  may  wear 
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as  lc*ose  a  coat  as  he  pleases,  in  almost  any  colour,  and  of  almost 
any  cut ;  but  when  evening  comes  on,  and  the  dinner  hour  is  at 
hand,  then  we  have  all  to  conform  to  one  and  the  same  strict 
model.  So,  no  doubt,  it  is  with  novels.  Society  will  allow  of  a 
considerable  freedom  as  the  story  opens,  and  even  as  it  is  carried 
on ;  hut  in  the  conclusion  there  must  be  no  license,  and  silly  senti¬ 
ment  in  all  its  dulness  must  he  allowed  to  assert  its  rights.  The 
fair  reader,  as  she  closes  the  hook  and  sends  it  back  to  Mudie,  will 
not  he  defrauded  of  her  sigh  or  her  tear.  The  hero  and  heroine, 
of  course,  need  not  he  killed,  but  may  he  happily  married ;  hut 
there  must  he  at  least  one  melancholy  death,  just  before  the 
wedding,  to  give  a  proper  relish  to  the  entertainment  that  the  author 
provides.  We  are  willing  to  hope  that  it  was  much  against  his 
will  that  Mr.  Barrett  yielded  to  the  requirements  of  the  age,  and 
that  in  pleasing  his  readers  he  by  no  means  pleased  himself.  He 
was,  indeed,  in  a  position  of  some  perplexity.  For,  while  his 
hero’s  half-brother  was,  in  spite  of  one  or  two  great  failings,  a 
virtuous  man,  his  hero’s  half-brother's  half-brother  was  a  most 
gross  and  desperate  villain.  This  ruffian  would,  by  a  novelist  of 
the  old  school,  have  been  swung  off  at  Newgate  or  Tyburn  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  feeling  of  remorse,  amid  the  hearty  curses  of  the 
mob  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  reader.  But  such  an  ending 
would  be  too  vulgar  for  our  more  delicate  sentiments,  and,  moreover, 
it  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  very  unpleasant,  if  not  indeed  very 
painful,  for  the  virtuous  half-brother.  The  difficulty  is,  therefore, 
got  over  in  a  most  ingenious  manner.  The  villain  could  not  be 
allowed  to  live — that  was  clear  enough — for  he  was  bent  on  mur¬ 
dering  the  hero,  and  had  twice  already  nearly  carried  out  his  pur¬ 
pose.  His  half-brother  need  not  be  allowed  to  live,  for  he  was  a 
good  deal  in  the  way,  as  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  heroine,  who  was  herself  in  love  with  his  virtuous  half- 
brother.  Besides  it  would  have  been  very  painful  for  him,  as  we 
have  said,  to  remain  in  a  world  out  of  which  his  wicked  half- 
brother  had  been  swung  on  a  rope.  His  feelings  and  ours,  too, 
are  spared  in  the  most  ingenious  manner.  The  disgust  of  a  public 
execution  and  the  disgrace  of  outliving  a  brother  who  had  died  on 
the  scaffold  are  cleverly  evaded  by  a  murder  and  a  suicide.  The 
villain  makes  a  third  attempt  to  murder  the  hero.  The  virtuous 
half-brother,  knowing  that  his  half-brother  by  his  mother’s  side 
was  bent  on  killing  bis  half-brother  by  his  father’s  side,  knowing 
moreover  that  the  heroine  was  not  for  him,  disguises  himself  in 
the  hero's  coat  and  hat,  throws  himself  into  the  path  of  the  vil¬ 
lain,  and  gets  at  once  shot  by  him  through  the  heart.  The  vil¬ 
lain,  though  he  was  not  touched  by  the  slightest  tinge  of  remorse, 
happily  draws  his  second  pistol,  and  at  once  sboots  himself 
through  the  head.  The  story,  we  feel,  is  brought  to  an  im¬ 
pressive  and  yet  cheerful  end — for  the  villain  had  begun  to  bore 
us  greatly — as  we  read  that  “he  closed  his  eyes,  and  put  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  slowly  to  his  mouth;  then  with  his  thumb  he 
pressed  the  trigger.”  The  rest  is  left  to  the  reader’s  imagination, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  is  assisted  by  four  stars,  which  have  the 
concluding  line  all  to  themselves.  Whether  they  signify  the 
scattering  of  the  villain’s  brains,  or  the  happy  marriage  of  the 
surviving  half-brother  and  the  heroine  after  a  decent  period  of 
mourning,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
We  cannot  allow  that  Mr.  Barrett  is  very  successful  in  bringing 
back  the  age  of  which  he  writes.  In  the  year  1800  a  gentleman 
was  not  likely  to  flatter  his  hostess  by  saying  that  “  the  King  of 
France  had  no  better  cook  than  hers”;  nor  was  she  likely  to 
mention  “  the  prodigious  fortune  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.” 
The  King  of  France  and  his  cook  were  iu  that  year  things  of 
the  past ;  while  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  belonged  to  the 
future.  A  gentleman  living  iu  Edmonton  would  not  lind  his 
letters  and  the  Times  lying  on  his  breakfast-table  when  he  entered 
the  room,  unless,  indeed,  he  breakfasted  at  an  hour  wrhen  most 
people  were  thinking  of  dining.  The  West-end  road  by  which 
the  highwayman  goes  by  Hornsey  Wood  was  not  made  till 
nearly  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  the  story.  We  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  word  “  financier  ”  did  not  eighty  years  ago  bear  the 
meaning  that  Mr.  Barrett  gives  it  when  he  joins  it  with  “  banker.” 
Not  even  would  a  highwayman  in  that  age  have  so  grossly  abused 
our  language  as  to  call  a  thing  “  reliable.”  The  hair  of  heroines, 
moreover,  at  that  date  was  raven  black.  A  case  or  two  of  auburn 
locks,  perhaps,  might  be  found  in  a  rustic  beauty,  but  “  soft  gold 
red  hair  ”  was  not  invented  till  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later,  while  aureoles  were  as  unknown  as  even  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster.  The  ladies  do,  to  be  sure,  all  drink  dishes  of  tea 
and  not  cups,  but  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  Never¬ 
theless,  though  Mr.  Barrett  is  not  very  happy  in  reproducing  the 
age  of  which  he  writes,  yet,  till  he  comes  to  his  fatal  conclusion, 
the  age  in  which  he  writes  is  successfully  kept  in  the  background. 
We  feel  sure  that  he  has  a  far  stronger  taste  for  the  great  masters 
of  humorous  fiction  who  were  once  the  glory  of  our  country  than 
for  the  feeble  sentimentalists,  with  their  ridiculous  affectations, 
who  are  at  present  its  disgrace.  Had  he  carefully  kept  to  the 
great  writers,  and  never  allowed  his  taste  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
bad  school  of  our  days,  we  are  confident  that  he  could  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  story  of  real  power  and  merit.  As  it  is,  there  are  in 
Lieutenant  Barnabas  two  or  three  characters  which  are  drawn  I 
with  great  skill,  aud  more  thau  one  scene  of  a  humour  which 
unfortunately  is  only  too  rare.  The  hero,  Tom  Talbot,  and  the 
heroine,  who  always  passes  by  the  name  of  Lady  Betty,  are  both 
good  in  their  way — so  good,  indeed,  that,  as  we  close  the  book, 
we  seriously  trust  that  the  four  stars,  which  we  have  already  i 
mentioned,  signify  their  marriage,  and  not  the  villain’s  scattered  1 


brains.  The  love  scenes  between  them  are  very  prettily  managed’,, 
and  the  difficulties  which  the  heroine  has  for  nearly  two  volumes 
in  convincing  herself  that  she  does  really  love  her  gallant  admirer 
are  described  in  a  way  which  ought  to  have  a  particular  charm  for 
all  young  ladies.  Then,  too,  the  mysterious  and  most  alarming  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  hero  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third  volume,  if 
not  managed  with  any  great  art,  ought  to  be  delightfully  exciting  for 
all  those  who  do  not  begin  each  story  by  at  once  turning  to  see 
how  it  ends.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  end,  with  its  four' 
stars,  is  not  made  so  clear  as  to  spoil  the  mystery  even  for  the- 
over-curious.  The  best  characters  by  far  are  not  the  hero  or  the- 
heroine,  not  even  the  half-brother  who  murders,  or  the  half- 
brother  who  is  murdered,  but  an  old  doctor  named  Blandly  and 
one  Toby  Slink,  a  simple  country  lad,  who  is  tricked  by  the  high¬ 
wayman  into  being  his  squire.  Poor  Toby  begins  before  long  to 
suspect  his  master’s  real  trade,  but  ho  is  so  frightened  by  his 
threats  that  he  is  not  unwilling  to  accept  all  his  statements  as- 
gospel.  He  thus  repeats  to  an  Irish  pedlar  the  story  which  his 
master  had  told  him : 

“  Well,  there’s  a  rascal  who  owes  him  a  lot  of  money,  and — and  he's- 
looking  about  for  him,  and — and — and  he  don’t  seem  to  quite  remember  the- 
looks  of  him,  and — and — and  when  he  meets  anyone  all  alone,  he  just  looks- 
in  his  pocket  to  see  if  the  money  belongs  to  him,  and — and  if  he’s  in  doubt 
he  takes  it.” 

“  I  onderstand  the  natur’  of  the  masther's  misfortun’  exactly  ;  and  what 
might  you  do  all  the  time  ?  ” 

“  Why  I  just  stand  ready  to  help  master,  if  needs  be  ;  for  if  we  meet  the- 
right  rascal  after  all,  it’s  more  an’  likely  he’ll  try  to  get  away  without 
paying.” 

One  of  his  reasons  for  running  away  from  his  home  and  his- 
old  master  had  been  the  unkindnes3  of  his  sweetheart.  He 
managed  to  steal  back  to  her  one  evening  and  to  renew  his 
courting.  The  whole  scene  is  very  prettily  and  humorously 
told.  He  began  by  telling  her  that  she  was  like  the  young 
woman  iu  the  printed  ballad  he  had  given  her  last  Maidstone- 
Fair,  who  had  led  her  sweetheart  to  rob  and  murder  his  uncle 
all  for  love.  “  If  ono  day,”  he  added,  “  I’m  hanged  at  Tyburn,, 
you’ll  read  your  own  name  in  my  dying  speech  and  confession.” 
Mr.  Barrett,  by  the  way,  is  again  out  in  his  dates  when  he  more 
than  once  makes  Tyburn  the  place  of  execution  in  1800.  But  to 
return  to  our  lovers,  “  You  are  not  a  murderer,  Toby,  are  you  ?  :r 
the  girl  answers.  “No;  but  I  won’t  answer  for  what  may 
happen.  I’m  going  the  road  to  ruin  fast.  I  don’t  go  to  bed  at- 
eight  o’clock  now.  .  .  .  Look  at  me  1  I’m  not  what  I  was — 
a  simple,  innocent  countryman.”  He  then  reproaches  her  with, 
not  having  altered.  “  Have  you  lost  a  single  pound  since  I 
have  been  away P  ”  “I  can’t  help  it,  Toby,”  she  replied.  “  I 
didn’t  eat  anything  for  a  whole  day  after  you  went  away,  but 
the  next  morning  my  appetite  was  too  strong  for  me.”  At 
last  they  are  reconciled,  and  he  makes  her  a  present  of  some 
ornaments,  but  she  wants  to  know  how  he  had  earned  the  money 
to  buy  them.  “  Give  ’em  me  back,  Jenny,”  he  said,  “  you  shan't 
wear  ’em,  dear.”  Before  long  he  sends  her  a  token  which  she 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  wear,  he  says,  for  “  it  was  bought  with 
mjT  own  money  honestly,  mending  the  pigsty  for  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
sexton’s  wife,  who  is  writing  this,  letter  for  me  now.” 

In  pleasant  contrast  with  this  simple  countryman  is  the  whim¬ 
sical,  but  most  tender-hearted,  old  doctor.  So  pleasant,  indeed,  is- 
Dr.  Blandly  that  we  can  only  regret  that  he  lived  eighty  years  ago 
and  died  a  bachelor.  We  should  have  liked  to  join  him,  or  some 
chip  of  the  old  block,  had  there  been  one,  in  the  fishing-parties  to 
the  Lea  River,  and  in  the  snug  little  dinners,  with  the  bottle  of 
old  Madeira,  in  the  old  country-house  in  Edmonton.  We  mus-t 
leave  our  readers  to  make  his  acquaintance  themselves,  and  we  can 
assure  them  that,  in  the  pleasure  he  will  give  them,  they  will  he 
inclined  to  overlook  the  faults,  grievous  as  they  are,  with  which 
our  author  brings  his  story  to  so  weak  an  ending.  We  must  not, 
however,  follow  him  in  making  our  last  words  our  worst,  but 
must  thank  him  for  a  tale  which,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  is  bot.ii 
amusing  and  original. 


FARRAR’S  MERCY  AND  JUDGMENT.* 

IT  is  not  very  obvious  at  first  sight  why  this  book  has  been 
written.  Dr.  Farrar  published  three  years  ago,  under  the  not  very 
lucid  title  of  Eternal  Hope,  five  sermons  preached  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  subject  of  future  retribution,  which  were  understood 
by  most  of  his  hearers  as  conveying  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  and  would  have  been  so  understood  probably 
by  his  readers,  but  for  an  explicit  and  apparently  somewhat  in¬ 
consistent  disclaimer  of  “  Universalism.”  Dr.  Pusey  brought  out¬ 
last  year  “  in  reply  ”  to  this  volume,  which  had  attracted  an 
attention  due  more  to  the  author’s  position  and  rhetorical  power- 
and  the  place  where  the  discourses  were  originally  delivered  than 
to  its  intrinsic  weight,  a  thoughtful  and  learned  wrork  entitled 
What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment?  And  Dr.  Farrar’ 
now  informs  us  in  his  prefatory  chapter — as  he  had  already 
stated  in  letters  to  the  Guardian — that  while  his  present  work  “  in 
form  is  a  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey,  in  reality  my  convictions  are 
almost  identical  with  his,  except  on  minor  points  of  history  and 
criticism.”  But  if  so,  why  publish  it  at  all  ?  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that  Dr.  Farrar,  among  whose  many  unquestionable  gifts  that 
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of  an  accurate  and  philosophical  mind  can  hardly  he  reckoned, 
and  who  has  evidently  taken  up  theological  questions  pro  re  nata 
rather  than  from  any  special  sympathy  or  familiarity  with  that 
branch  of  study,  does  not  very  clearly  appreciate  either  Dr. 
Pusey’s  point  of  view  or  his  own.  In  spite  of  his  reiterated  and 
unquestionably  sincere  assertion  that  he  is  not  a  Universalist,  he 
propounds  views  which  to  ordinary  readers  will  appear  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Universalism.  So  far  as  we  understand  him — 
and  his  language  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  writer  who  is  swayed 
more  by  strong  sentiment  than  definite  conviction — he  certainly 
regards  Universalism  as  an  open  question,  and  this  is  a  conclusion 
not  identical  with  Dr.  Pusey's,  who  regards  it  as  a  condemned 
heresy,  but  directly  contrary  to  it,  nor  can  the  opposition 
be  called  “  a  purely  verbal  ”  one.  We  are  not  of  course 
:going  to  enter  here  on  a  discussion  as  to  what  is  the  truth 
on  the  solemn  subjects  in  dispute  between  them,  nor  is  there 
any  occasion  for  doing  so.  The  question  of  what  is  the 
■“orthodox”  doctrine,  in  the  sense  of  the  received  belief  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  first,  is  a  matter  not  of  opinion  but  of 
fact,  capable  like  other  facts  of  critical  investigation,  and  to  this 
test  both  writers  profess  to  be  appealing.  Dr.  Farrar  insists  again 
and  again  that  his  “  views  are  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  all 
that  is  required  by  the  Catholic  Church,”  with  the  teaching  of 
•“  her  four  great  Councils  and  authentic  creeds  and  formularies,  of 
writers  of  all  ages  who  have  lived  and  died  in  full  communion 
with  the  Catholic  Church,”  with  what  has  constantly  “  been 
taught  by  Christians  within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 
But  the  force  of  this  appeal  to  Catholic  tradition  is  seriously 
weakened  by  his  elsewhere  repudiating  the  notion  of  making  “  the 
truth  of  any  doctrine  depend  on  the  decisions  of  Councils,”  or  of 
there  being  any  ground  why  “  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  ” — or,  we  presume,  of  any  earlier  one — could  claim  any  clearer 
illumination  than  those  of  the  nineteenth.  Moreover,  among  “  the 
views  of  those  who  have  died  in  full  communion  with  the  Catholic 
Church  ”  are  cited  the  testimonies  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  a  host  of 
foreign  Protestants  and  English  Dissenters  of  various  sects,  who 
.can  only  be  included  by  a  definition  of  “  the  Catholic  Church  ” 
which  would  make  it  coextensive  with  the  widest  pale  of  nominal 
Christianity.  And  the  test  applied  in  this  vague  sense  loses  all 
distinctive  value.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  is,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  no  less  vagueness  in  Dr.  Farrar’s  treatment  of  the  point 
to  be  proved  than  of  the  criterion  to  be  applied.  He  begins  by 
assuring  us  that  he  has  never  denied  and  does  not  now  deny  “  the 
eternity  of  punishment,”  which  it  wa3  the  object  of  Dr.  Pusey’s 
book  to  vindicate.  But  he  at  once  goes  on  to  say  that  he  “  under¬ 
stands  the  word  eternity  in  a  sense  far  higher  than  can  be  degraded 
into  the  vulgar  meaning  of  endlessness,”  the  point  at  issue  not  being 
whether  eternal  has  not  “  a  higher  meaning  ” — as  every  one  admits 
It  to  have  in  reference  to  eternal  life — but  whether  it  does  not  in 
any  case  include  the  meaning  of  endless.  When,  again,  Dr.  Farrar 
says,  “  I  have  never  even  denied,  and  do  not  now  deny,  even  the 
possible  endlessness  of  punishment  ” — which,  however,  he  calls  else¬ 
where  “  an  immense  and  startling  dogma,”  not  taught  but  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Scripture — the  words  we  have  italicized  show  that  he  is 
treating  as  a  mere  subordinate  detail  the  main  issue  of  the  conten¬ 
tion  between  himself  and  his  opponents. 

There  is  the  same  incoherence  in  his  treatment  of  the  question 
■of  Purgatory,  which  recurs  again  and  again  in  the  volume,  and  on 
which  he  professes  to  agree  with  Dr.  Pusey,  especially  as  to  its 
involving  “a  future  purification,  instead  of  a  state  of  probation,  for 
those  who  have  not  utterly  extinguished  the  grace  of  God  in  their 
hearts.”  Certainly  we  had  imagined,  like  Dr.  Pusey,  that  he 
very  strongly  insisted  in  Eternal  Hope,  and  in  his  paper  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  as  does  Dr.  Plumptre,  whom  lie  quoted,  on 
a  fresh  probation  after  death.  He  now  tells  us  that  “  he  had 
scarcely  referred  to  the  idea  of  probation  at  .all,  and  certainly  had 
laid  no  stress  upon  it.”  Yet  so  little  does  he  seem  even  now  to 
realize  the  radical  difference  between  the  notion  of  a  purgatory  for 
those  who  die  imperfect — which  has  been  very  generally  held  in 
the  Church,  with  many  variations  as  to  minor  points  of  detail,  and 
is  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Pusey — and  that  of  a  second  proba¬ 
tion  for  all  who  have  failed  on  earth — which  is  the  very  view  re¬ 
jected  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  condemned  in  the  case  of  Origen — that 
he  habitually  confuses  or  interchanges  the  two  ideas  in  the  course 
of  his  volume.  In  the  very  next  page,  e.g.,  to  that  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  he  tells  us  that  his  views  on  the  point  are 
■“  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Dr.  Plumptre,”  though  Dr. 
Plumptre  himself  is  fully  aware  of  the  fundamental  distinction  re¬ 
ferred  to,  for  he  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review  a  long  cor¬ 
respondence  between  Cardinal  Newman  and  himself  about  it. 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  “  many  a  change  in  Hades  before  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  best  of  the  evil  and  the  lowest  of  the 
good,”  which  can  only  point,  if  the  words  have  any  meaning,  to  a 
second  probation  in  Hades ;  and  yet  only  two  pages  before  he  had 
again  declared  that  Dr.  Pusey’s  view  of  “  some  purification  of  im¬ 
perfect  souls  in  the  world  to  come  ”  conceded  all  he  asked.  We 
read,  again,  that  St.  Augustine’s  doctrine  of  “  that  terminable  re¬ 
tribution,  that  purgatorial  fire  beyond  the  grave,  was  my  main 
thought  in  Eternal  Hope  ”  ;  but  St.  Augustine,  who  was  the  first 
to  put  into  definite  shape  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  as  afterwards 
maintained,  condemned  the  teaching  of  Origen  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Yet  Dr.  Farrar  speaks  in  the  formal  “  Statement  of  his 
Eschatological  Belief,”  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  of  repentance 
being  open  to  sinners  “  at  least  until  the  Great  Judgment  in  the 
Intermediate  State  beyond  the  grave  ” ;  and  says,  still  more  ex¬ 
plicitly,  that  “  the  great  separation  of  souls  into  two  classes  will 
not  take  place  until  the  final  judgment.”  This  is  not  Augustinian 


but  Origenist  doctrine,  and  the  two,  we  repeat,  are  fundamentally 
different,  and  involve  totally  diverse  conceptions,  ethical  as  well  as 
dogmatic.  AVe  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  these  contrarieties  because 
they  not  only  illustrate  the  author’s  vagueness  of  treatment,  to  say  the 
least,  but  illustrate  it  in  connexion  with  what  is  an  integral 
portion  of  the  very  subject  in  dispute.  It  would  be  equally  easy 
to  point  out,  were  there  room  for  doing  so,  how  constantly  what 
Dr.  Pusey  had  shown,  and  he  had  himself  admitted,  to  be  mere 
“  accretions  ”  of  the  disputed  doctrine,  and  no  part  of  it,  whether 
true  or  false,  are  here  mixed  up  with  it  in  inextricable  confusion,  as 
though  “  the  doctrine  of  endless  torment  for  the  vast  majority  is 
material  flames  ” — which  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  defend  any  more 
than  himself — was  the  real  issue  to  be  decided.  While,  again,  he 
repudiates  both  Universalism  and  Annihilationism,  many  of  the 
authorities  he  cites  are  avowed  Universalists  or  Annihilationists. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  our  purpose  than  to  insinuate  any 
charge  of  disingenuousness  against  the  author.  That  his  want  of 
precision  is  largely  due  to  an  intellectual  habit  of  mind,  better 
suited  to  hortatory  eloquence  than  to  theological  discussion,  is 
more  than  probable ;  partly  the  fault  may  arise  from  hasty  com¬ 
position,  which  will  also  help  to  account  for  the  manifold  detailed 
inaccuracies  throughout  the  book.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  three 
successive  passages  John  Scotus  Erigena  is  called  “the  greatest 
and  acutest  of  all  the  Schoolmen,”  and  is  cited  as  a  very  high 
authority  on  doctrine.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Scotus  Erigena 
stands  outside  of  Scholasticism  properly  so  called,  and  he  is  so 
far  from  being  a  high  doctrinal  authority  that  he  was  not 
only  notoriously  heterodox,  but  has  been  very  generally  charged 
with  pantheism,  to  the  verge  of  which  he  approached  on  the 
most  favourable  estimate ;  even  Neander,  who  defends  him, 
admits  that  pantheism  is  the  only  logical  result  of  his  system. 
The  quotation  from  Bishop  Butler’s  Analogy,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  borrowed  from  Dr.  Plumptre,  and  is  twice  repeated, 
about  the  advantageous  tendency  of  virtue  “  to  amend  those 
who  are  capable  of  amendment  ”  in  the  next  world,  by  ex¬ 
ample  or  otherwise,  is  wholly  irrelevant,  for  Butler  was  ex¬ 
pressly  speaking,  as  the  context  proves,  of  “other  orders  of 
creatures  ”  distinct  from  man.  Still  stranger  is  the  citation 
from  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints  to  prove  that  “  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  material  tire”  in  hell  is  “a  mere  scholastic 
question.”  The  statement  may  be  correct  enough,  but  the  pas¬ 
sage  cited  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  the  very  sentence 

before  that  quoted  shows  that  the  author  was  speaking,  not 

of  hell,  but  of  purgatory.  It  is  a  still  graver  mistake, 
when  reference  is  made  to  two  passages  in  posthumous 

works  of  the  late  J.  S.  Mill,  to  show  that  in  his  opinion 

“  every  other  objection  to  Christianity  sinks  into  insignificance 
compared  with  ”  the  doctrine  of  endless  sufferings  in  hell.  In 
both  passages  the  whole  stress  is  laid  on  the  predestination  of 
“  the  great  majority  of  mankind  ”  to  these  torments,  two  of  the 
“  accretions  ”  which  had  been  inculcated  on  the  elder  Mill  by  his 
Presbyterian  instructors.  AVith  similar  recklessness  Dr.  Farrar 
says,  “Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Oxenham.  seem  to  fancy  that  the 
opinion  ”  that  the  majority  will  be  lost  “  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  Calvinism,”  and  then  goes  on  to  insist  that  “  it  is  centuries 
older  than  Calvinism.”  Of  course  it  is  ;  and  neither  of  the  writers 
mentioned  had  said  anything  else.  Dr.  Pusey  merely  observes 
that  “  it  is  further  aggravated  by  engrafting  into  it  the  heresy  of 
Calvin,”  and  Mr.  Oxenham  that  “  it  has  been  widely  held,  both 
among  Catholics  and  Protestants,  though,  for  reasons,”  which  he 
proceeds  to  explain,  “  chiefly  among  the  latter.”  These  are  but  a 
few  specimens,  culled  almost  at  random,  of  inaccurate  use  of 
authorities,  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show,  from  the  context  or 
from  collations  of  other  kindred  passages,  that  several  of  Dr. 
Farrar's  patristic  citations,  borrowed  probably  at  secondhand  from 
Mr.  Jukes’s  Restitution  or  some  work  of  the  kind,  cannot  possibly 
bear  the  sense  here  assigned  to  them.  It  is  characteristic  again  of 
Dr.  Farrar's  method  of  argument  that,  while  he  dismisses  any 
scriptural  phrases  found  in  Fathers  or  Schoolmen  with  the  remark 
that  “  it  is  not  proven  ”  they  meant  any  more  than  he  supposes 
Scripture  to  mean,  and  are  therefore  “  metaphorical  ”  and  “  inde¬ 
cisive,”  yet  when  they  interpret  the  language  of  Scripture  by  terms 
of  their  own,  he  equally  dismisses  their  statements,  as  “  unsanc¬ 
tioned  by  Scripture.”  In  other  words,  if  they  adhere  to  the  exact 
words  of  Scripture,  their  statements  prove  nothing ;  if  they  use 
terms  of  their  own,  they  have  no  right  to  use  them,  and  therefore 
prove  too  much.  Thus  again,  when  Justin  Martyr  uses  an  ex¬ 
pression  which,  by  divorcing  it  from  the  context,  may  be  twisted 
iuto  favouring  Annihilationism,  it  is  eagerly  seized  upon ;  but 
when  he  positively  insists  on  future  punishment  being  “  endless  ” 
(albios),  as  contrasted  with  temporary  punishment,  Dr.  Farrar 
“  cannot  see  that  he  necessarily  meant  endless  in  all  its  strict¬ 
ness.”  AVith  similar  inconsistency  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  both  of  whom  were  condemned  as  heretics 
at  the  Fifth  General  Council,  are  counted  “  among  the  best  and 
greatest  and  most  authoritative  of  the  Fathers  ”  when  they 
favour  Universalism ;  but  when  Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix 
and  the  forgers  of  the  Clementines  speak  strongly  on  the  other 
side,  we  are  at  once  reminded  that  the  first  “  lapsed  into 
heresjq”  while  the  two  others  “  are  both  heretics  and  slanderers,” 
and  cannot  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  any  authority  at  all. 
That  is  very  like  saying  that  a  heretic  with  Universalist  leanings 
is  thereby  purged  of  his  heresy,  whilst  the  faintest  suspicion  of  an 
heretical  taint  suffices  to  put  an  advocate  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
out  of  court.  Josephus,  who  asserts  emphatically  the  Jewish 
belief  in  eternal  punishment,  is,  with  the  same  ingenious  perver¬ 
sity,  put  aside  as  “  an  untrustworthy  witness  ”  because  he  is  in  the 
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habit  of  falsifying  Jewish  opinions,  in  order  to  please  his  Pagan 
masters,  which  only  adds  further  weight  to  his  testimony  on  a 
doctrine  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  Romans. 

It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of  the  defects  already 
noticed,  the  general  tone  of  this  book  is  more  temperate  and  judi¬ 
cial  than  that  of  Eternal  Hope,  and  that  Dr.  Pusey,  as  a  rule,  is 
treated  with  scrupulous  courtesy.  Still  the  author  sometimes 
allows  himself,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  when 
his  pen  seems  to  run  away  with  him,  in  some  strange  outbreaks  of 
temper.  Thus  in  one  place  a  Scriptural  argument,  which  divines 
from  St.  Augustine  to  Dr.  Pusey  have  usually — and  very  reason¬ 
ably — held  to  be  a  weighty  one,  is  flung  aside  as  “  a  stock 
sophism,”  and  “  a  plea  ignobly  selfish.”  Another  Scriptural  inter¬ 
pretation  is  contemptuously  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  “  the 
Bible  does  not  lend  itself  quite  so  easily  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
odium  theologicum,”  as  though  the  odium  antitheologicum  was  not 
in  the  present  day  at  least  equally  common.  A  favourite  argu¬ 
ment  of  St.  Augustine's — questionable  perhaps  but  very  generally 
urged — “  it  is  difficult  to  treat  without  scorn,”  and  he  is  him¬ 
self  “  the  great  repertory  of  arguments  on  this  subject  alike 
doctrinally,  morally,  and  exegetically  false.”  Nor  is  Dr.  Farrar 
much  more  tolerant  of  the  supposed  lapses  of  contemporary 
authors.  One  of  those  already  named  is  charged  with  making 
“  an  assertion  which  can  only  be  due  to  the  blindest  pre¬ 
judice,”  and  “  is  at  any  rate  most  astonishingly  false  ” ;  to 
us  it  appears  a  truism.  The  views  of  a  second — one  of  the 
leading  Nonconformist  divines  and  preachers  of  the  day,  and  a 
singularly  temperate  writer — are  threatened  with  “  the  speedy  ex¬ 
tinction  which  awaits  wilful  error  ”  (the  italics  are  not  ours),  and 
here  again  the  incriminated  statement  appears  to  us  obviously 
correct.  But  we  have  no  desire  to  dwell  on  blemishes  of  this  kind, 
which  the  author  himself  will  probably  regret.  Into  the  doctrinal 
merits  of  the  controversy  this  is  hardly  the  place  to  enter.  But 
we  must  observe  that,  as  regards  the  appeal  both  to  Jewish  and 
early  Christian  eschatological  belief  and  the  dispute  about  the 
case  of  Origen,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  Dr.  Farrar’s  as 
of  Dr.  Pusey’s  book,  the  latter  writer  appears  to  us  to  have,  in  spite 
of  some  incidental  mistakes,  very  much  the  best  of  the  argument. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  three  chapters  devoted  to  Scriptural 
exegesis,  which  are  perhaps  the  weakest  in  the  volume,  to  shake 
the  force  of  a  remark  of  Dean  Goulburn’s,  in  the  preface  to  his 
recent  volume  of  Lectures  on  Everlasting  Punishment,  “  that  the 
real  objections  to  the  doctrine  lie  deeper  than  any  Scriptural  texts, 
and  that,  were  only  Scripture  itself  in  question,  no  doctrine  but 
the  old-fashioned  orthodox  one  would  have  ever  found  accept¬ 
ance.”  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  Dr.  Farrar  has 
again  and  again,  however  unconsciously,  read  his  own  meaning 
into  Scripture  rather  than  found  it  there.  That  this  is  notably 
the  case  as  regards  his  very  perfunctory  treatment  of  the 
critical  word  aloovios  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  so 
distinguished  a  Greek  scholar  as  the  late  Rev.  James  Riddell 
of  Balliol  has  shown,  in  a  note  extracted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  that 
even  in  classical  authors  “  ala v  had  very  early  the  sense  of 
unlimited  duration,  and  further  that,  in  proportion  as,  in  the 
hands  of  philosophers,  this  conception  was  more  and  more  con¬ 
sciously  dwelt  upon,  allnv  had  this  sense  more  and  more  precisely 
fixed  upon  it.”  Ills  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  force  and  extent 
of  the  Scriptural  argument  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  author's 
assertion  that  the  texts  urged  in  support  of  the  received  doctrine 
“  are  few  in  number,”  and  by  his  way  of  confining  his  argument 
to  these  few  texts,  ignoring  many  others,  and  also  ignoring  what 
has  been  urged  on  the  other  side  from  the  cumulative  force  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  teaching  as  a  whole.  He  seems  also  to  have  very  imperfectly 
apprehended  the  ethical  bearing  of  the  argument.  Such  considera¬ 
tions  must  not  of  course  be  pressed  beyond  their  due  limits, 
but  still  great  weight  must  attach  to  such  a  judgment  as  that  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  late  Professor  Mozley,  who  was  one  of  the  last  men 
to  be  dominated  by  imagination  or  passion  or  prejudice  or  mere 
routine  orthodoxy,  and  who  was  not  at  all  unconscious  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject.  Yet  he  has  left  on  record  his 
deliberate  conviction  that  “  the  release  from  the  notion  of 
eternal  punishment  would  be  felt  by  the  great  mass  as  a 
release  lrom  the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  relying  on 
the  certainty  that  all  would  be  sure  to  be  right  at  last, 
men  would  run  the  risk  of  intermediate  punishment,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  plunge  into  self-indulgence  without  hesitation.”  i 
He  adds  still  more  strongly  that  “  a  general  relaxation  of  moral 
ties,  a  proclamation  of  liberty  and  security,  the  audacity  of  sins 
which  had  before  been  abashed,  carelessness  where  there  had  been 
hesitation,  obstinacy  where  there  had  been  faltering,  and  de¬ 
fiance  where  there  had  been  fear,  would  show  a  world  in 
which  the  sanctions  of  morality  and  religion  had  been  loosened, 
and  in  which  vice  had  lost  a  controlling  power,  and  got  rid  of  an 
antagonist  and  a  memento.”  Such  considerations  should,  at  least, 
have  their  weight  with  a  writer  whose  real  antipathy  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  doctrine  is  based  far  more  on  its  alleged  “danger,”  as 
revolting  and  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense,  than  on  Scriptural 
or  traditional  difficulties,  though  he,  of  course,  does  his  best  to 
enlist  the  sanction  of  Scripture  an  1  Tradition  on  his  side,  and  is 
fully  persuaded  of  his  success.  Dr.  Farrar  is  always  a  picturesque 
and  interesting  writer,  and  his  manifest  sincerity  cannot  fail  to 
conciliate  sympathy,  but  he  appears  to  us  to  do  himself  least 
justice  wheu  he  essays  theological  discussion,  for  which  neither  his 
antecedents  nor  intellectual  bent  give  him  any  peculiar  apti¬ 
tude. 


NOS  AUTEURS  DBAMATIQUES.* 

MZOLA  has  long  been  very  ill  satisfied  with  the  present 
•  condition  of  French  dramatic  literature,  and  he  has  also 
for  long  been  giving  emphatic  utterance  to  his  dissatisfaction  in 
the  columns  of  the  Voltaire  and  the  Bien  Public  in  the  form  of 
critical  articles.  If  the  amount  of  anger  caused  by  criticism  is  any 
test  of  its  value,  M.  Zola  is  entitled  to  be  gratified  by  the  testimony 
borne  to  his  own  :  for,  though  we  may  hesitate  about  accepting  his 
estimate  of  the  effect  he  has  produced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  great  many  gentlemen  very  angry. 
According  to  M.  Zola  himself,  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  occupation 
of  the  literary  world  of  Paris  has  for  some  time  been  the  answering 
of  these  articles  and  the  calumniating  of  their  author.  He  has  held 
the  honourable,  though  painful,  position  of  the  prophet  of 
naturalisme,  rejected  with  violence  by  a  vain  people.  The  facts 
are  probably  somewhat  short  of  this ;  but,  none  the  less,  many 
of  his  contemporaries  have  agreeably  flattered  his  not  inconsider¬ 
able  sense  of  his  own  importance  by  showing  themselves  severely 
hurt  by  his  strictures.  The  effect  produced  by  his  articles  may  be 
attributed  to  other  causes  than  the  force  of  his  criticism.  A 
writer  who  disposes  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  by  bawling  at  him 
“  Bourgeois !  bourgeois !  bourgeois  ”  may  be  trusted  to  cause  a 
smart  shock  to  most  Frenchmen  of  delicate  nerves,  which  will  not 
be  soothed  by  the  condescending  praise  of  other  passages,  or  by 
such  a  summing  up  as  this  : — 

La  representation  de  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  m’a,  en  somme,  confirme  dans 
mon  opinion  que  le  the'atre  de  Bouchardy  vaut  le  theatre  de  Victor  Hugo. 
11  n’y  a  qu’une  difference  de  style.  Quand  le  pofete  ecrit  lui-meme  Ruy- 
Bias,  il  rime  un  chef-d’oeuvre  de  poesie  lyrique.  Quand  il  iaisse  coudre  de 
sa  prose  dans  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  il  obtient  un  melodramc  des  plus 
mediocres. 

Loud  critical  pretensions  on  the  part  of  a  writer  who  classes 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  a  dramatist,  an  original  play, 
and  an  adaptation  to  the  stage  by  somebody  else  of  one  of  the 
dramatist's  romances,  must  have  been  found,  we  can  well  believe, 
singularly  irritating.  Of  the  rest  of  M.  Zola’s  critiques  of  Victor 
Hugo — as  we  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  them  again — wre  need  only 
say  that  it  includes  a  charge  of  literary  dishonesty.  How  the 
writer  deals  with  lesser  men  may  be  judged  from  his  treatment  of 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  French  literature.  He  recognizes 
a  certain  merit  in  MM.  de  Goncourt,  and  even  great  merit 
in  the  tine  naturalism  of  Erckmann-Chatrian’s  copious  eating 
and  drinking  which  make  the  dramatic  action  of  E Ami  Fritz; 
to  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  he  condescends  as  a  very  big  dog 
might  to  a  very  small  and  amusing  puppy ;  but,  as  a  rule,  his 
tone  towards  contemporary  dramatists  is  accurately  described  in 
the  following  words  from  his  own  preface  : — “  Une  legends 
veut  que  je  me  sois  montre  a  leur  dgard  d’une  brutalitb 
de  sauvage,  ronge  de  jalousie,  sans  la  moindre  idee  critique 
qu’une  envie  basse  de  tout  detruire.”  What  M.  Zola’s  motives 
may  be  we  shall  not  presume  to  decide ;  and  indeed  we  believe 
him  sufficiently  well  satisfied  with  himself  to  deserve  acquittal 
from  the  charge  of  jealousy  ;  but  how  far  he  deserves  the  charge 
of  underbred  insolence  in  his  tone  towards  his  contemporaries  our 
readers  can  judge  from  the  following  quotation,  taken  from  the 
chapter  devoted  to  M.  Victorien  Sardou : — 

Il  n’y  a  actuellement  que  deux  situations  possibles  pour  un  auteur 
dramatique  :  tout  sacritier  au  succes,  degringoler  jusqu’eu  bas  la  pente  du 
mediocre  et  se  consoler  en  ramassant  des  bravos  et  des  pibces  de  cent  sous  ; 
ou  bien  vouloir  tenter  la  litterature  sur  les  planches,  tocher  de  mettre  debout 
des  personnages  en  chair  et  en  os  et  risquer  alors  les  plus  abominable* 
chutes  qu’on  puisse  rever.  M.  Sardou,  par  temperament  sans  doute,  a 
choisi  le  ehemin  horde  de  fieurs.  C’est  tant  pis  pour  lui.  A  mesure  qu’il 
avance  le  public  lui  demande  des  farces  plus  grosses.  “  Allons,  plus  bas  !. 
plus  bas  !  agenouille-toi  davantage  1  plus  bas  encore  1  dans  le  ruisseau  1 
C’est  notre  bon  plaisir  ;  nous  aimons  les  gens  que  nous  salissons.”  Et  il  ne 
peut  se  relever  dans  l’orgueil  de  son  gbnie  fibre  et  indompte,  car  c’est 
lui-meme  qui  s’est  mis  a.  genoux  le  premier  pour  montrer  ses  plusjolis 
tours. 

M.  Zola  is  quite  as  merciless  towards  the  critics.  They  are,  he 
is  never  tired,  of  saying,  a  race  of  imbecile  persons  oppressed  by 
conventionality.  They  “  pataugent  ”  (our  author  is  very  much  in. 
love  with  the  verb  patauger)  “  la  devant  avec  des  cris  de  volaillea 
effarouchees.”  They  would  dearly  like  to  say  that  Moliere  could 
not  write  a  play  and  that  Racine  is  dull,  if  they  only  dared.  In. 
their  dealings  with  the  modern  stage  their  one  object  is  to  crush 
everything  that  has  the  slightest  originality — an  accusation  which, 
he  seems  to  think,  has  never  been  brought  against  critics  before. 
The  whole  is  seasoned  with  loud-mouthed  expressions  of  con¬ 
tempt  and  personalities  of  the  kind  likely  to  commend  themselves 
to  a  writer  who  believes  that  the  workman  of  the  outer  boule¬ 
vards  challenging  another  to  the  fray  is  a  “  true  hero  of  Homer.” 
This  sudden  intrusion  of  the  savate  into  the  rapier  practice  of 
French  literary  warfare  must  have  been  disconcerting,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  accounts  for  what  success  M.  Zola  has  had  in  causing  pain 
and  annoyance. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  M.  Zola’s  tone  towards  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  because  we  believe  that  his  critical  method  owes  all  the 
originality  it  possesses  to  this  “  brutalite  de  sauvage.”  Putting 
that  aside,  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  with  which  we  are  not 
already  perfectly  familiar.  That  the  characters  of  a  play  had 
better  be  original,  and  must  be  true  to  their  surroundings  and.  con¬ 
sistent  with  themselves ;  that  the  plot  should  be  coherent  and  the 
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climax  produced  by  the  most  simple  and  natural  means  possible, 
are  the  truisms  on  which  M.  Zola  clamorously  insists,  as  if  they 
had  not  been  the  commonplaces  of  criticism  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  Their  virtue  is  in  the  application.  Now  M.  Zola’s  way 
of  applying  them  is  to  make  one  or  other  the  one  thing  necessary, 
according  as  he  wishes  to  praise  or  blame.  l.es  maitres  are 
lavishly  praised,  with  the  generosity  it  is  so  easy  to  show  to  men 
who  are  no  longer  rivals.  The  moderns  are  rebuked  for  not  doing 
what  it  was  right  in  the  men  of  Lewis  XIV.’s  time  to  neglect. 
Blots  which  have  been  perfectly  obvious  to  everybody  are  pointed 
out  with  a  great  parade  of  original  acumen  and  a  plentiful 
seasoning  of  terms  of  contempt.  And  withal  M.  Zola  cuts  the 
ground  from  beneath  his  feet  by  denying  that  there  are  any 
general  laws  governing  dramatic  literature.  They  vary  com¬ 
pletely,  according  to  him,  with  every  generation.  It  was  a 
mistake  to  reprint  these  articles.  Literary  mud-throwing  is  an 
effective  way  of  attracting  notice,  but  it  depends  on  its  sudden¬ 
ness  for  most  of  its  effect.  In  an  isolated  article  a  good  loud 
personality  covers  many  critical  sins;  but  in  a  collection  want 
of  coherence  in  the  ideas  is  apt  to  become  painfully  obvious.  Of 
■course,  M.  Zola,  who,  as  we  know,  on  his  own  authority,  is  a 
.scientific  writer,  has  judged  his  contemporaries  “  en  liomme  de 
mtSthode,”  as  we  learn  from  the  same  competent  witness.  Only  unfor¬ 
tunately,  when  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  his  survey,  we  lind  the 
method  still  to  seek.  He  supplies  us  with  a  literary  confession  of 
faith  which  resolves  itself  into  his  favourite  formula,  that  we 
must  look  at  man  as  he  is  ;  but,  when  he  himself  sets  to  work  to 
thow  how  this  is  to  be  done  in  the  theatre,  this  test  of  the  truth 
Bf  all  literature  seems  to  be  very  uncertain  in  its  working.  lie 
finds  the  Misanthrope  and  Les  Horaces  very  admirable  in  tlieir 
analysis  of  character,  and  still  more  for  their  contempt  of  stage 
effect.  The  second  half  of  his  praise  does  not  seem  very  consis¬ 
tent  with  his  admiration  of  Moliere’s  skill  in  constructing  and  de¬ 
veloping  a  play.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  first  with 
his  theory  that  naturalisme — the  vulgar  copying  of  life,  and  any 
sort  of  life — is  the  one  end  of  literature.  On  the  contrary,  he 
liercely  defends  Corneille  against  an  imaginary  critic  for  not  making 
Les  Horaces  like  any  world,  except  the  poetic  one  of  tragedy.  To 
he  sure,  when  M.  Zola  is  not  using  the  works  of  les  maitres  as 
missile  weapons  against  M.  Sardou,  his  opinion  undergoes  a  con¬ 
venient  change,  lie  finds  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  and  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo,  whom  he  apparently  classes  together  as  dramatists,  not 
enough  like  life.  lie  is  arguing  here,  with  exceptional  courtesy, 
against  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  in  favour  of  his  great  principle, 
the  necessity  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  literary  representation 
of  the  world.  The  utter  want  of  any  sign  of  this  in  then- 
personages  annoys  him,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  lose  by 
it.  Compare  them — at  least  compare  “  les  matamores  dTIugo  ” 
with  “  Cesar  Birotteau,  ce  gigantesque  lutteur,”  and  see  how 
mean  they  look  in  comparison,  says  M.  Zola.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  M.  Zola’s  literary  theories  that  Balzac  should  be 
accepted  as  having  drawn  life  with  a  vulgar  accuracy,  and 
kow  enormous  a  supposition  that  is  we  need  not  say;  but  we 
might  at  least  expect  him  to  have  some  understanding  of  the 
characters  of  the  writer  whom  he  clamorously  proclaims  as  his 
master.  The  epithet  of  gigantic  as  applied  to  poor  Cesar  Birotteau, 
who  mistook  the  wild  dance  of  impracticable  schemes  in  his  brain 
for  “  la  substantielle  action  du  talent,”  may  cause  some  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  M.  Zola’s  praise,  endless  and  noisy  as  it  is,  of  La 
Gomedie  humaine.  As  we  are  on  the  subject  of  M.  Zola’s  adora¬ 
tion  of  Balzac,  we  cannot  avoid  making  the  pedantic  criticism 
that,  however  he  may  be  inspired  by  the  master’s  spirit,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  much  knowledge  of  the  details  of  his  work. 
Having  occasion  to  rebuke  M.  Octave  Feuillet  for  his  certainly 
■excessive  fondness  for  introducing  duels,  he  ventures  the  statement 
that  there  is  but  one  in  the  masterpieces  of  Balzac,  Of  course 
M.  Zola  may  have  an  esoteric  interpretation  of  the  word  master¬ 
piece  ;  but  it  would  certainly  appear  from  this  that  he  has  never- 
read  either  Le  Fere  Goriot,  (Jn  <jraml  Homme  de  Province  d  Paris, 
nor  La  Peau  de  Chagrin.  Be  it  observed  that  M.  Zola  has  already 
put  Moliere  and  Shakspeare  side  by  side;  and  as  he  classes  Victor 
Hugo  with  Shakspeare  and  Bouchardy  with  M.  Victor  Hugo,  we 
get,  on  the  principle  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  one  another,  a  very  curious  classification.  Corneille,  Moliere, 
Shakspeare,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Bouchardy,  that  is  how  M.  Zolas 
critical  faculty  ranks  the  masters  of  dramatic  literature. 

What  is  the  naturalism  that  M.  Zola  seeks  and  does  not  find  on 
the  theatre  ?  His  pompous  phrases  about  scientific  accuracy  and 
“  le  document  humain  ”  throw  no  light  on  the  question,  being,  like 
the  schemes  of  Cdsar  Birotteau,  a  mere  movement  in  vacuo.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  clear  definition  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in 
his  criticism  of  M.  Emile  Augier.  He  give3  a  qualified  admiration 
to  Les  Lionnes  pauvres,  but  reproaches  the  author  for  his  want,  of 
courage  in  not  pushing  it  to  the  extreme  development  of  which 
it  was  capable.  Why  mask  the  figure  of  Seraphine  behind 
TNsrese  ?  Why,  having  had  the  opportunity  to  be  so  utterly  foul, 
keep  within  even  wide  bounds  of  decency  ?  Our  stage,  says 
M.  Zola,  meurt  d’/ionnetete,  is  dying  of  mere  decency.  We  will 
not  give  human  beastliness  its  fair  share — that  is,  much  the 
larger  part — of  our  literature.  This  criticism,  repeated  on  many 
■other  pieces,  contains  the  real  creed  of  the  naturalist  school.  Life 
for  them  means  the  diseases  and  the  corruptions  by  which  life  is 
ultimately  destroyed. 


CANON  ICITY.* 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  reasons  moved  Dr. 

Charteris  to  select  the  word  “  Canonicity  ”  as  the  title  for  an 
expanded  and  amended  edition  of  Kirchhofer’s  Quellensammlung. 
The  word  is  scarcely  Protestant,  it  is  certainly  not  Presbyterian. 
All  orthodox  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
and  Plymouth  Brethren  agree  in  their  uninquiring  adoption  of  the 
traditional  and  ecclesiastical  “  canon  ”  of  Holy  Scriptures  as  final 
and  authoritative ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  words 
“  canon,”  “  canonicity,”  and  “  canonical  ”  must  grate  upon  their 
ears  and  come  hesitatingly  from  their  pens.  The  Swiss  Professor, 
to  whom  Dr.  Charteris  and  many  others  are  so  largely  indebted, 
simply  called  his  book  “  A  Collection  of  Sources  for  the  History 
of  the  Canon.”  He  was  too  exact  a  thinker  not  to  perceive  that 
a  Canon,  in  its  historical  meaning,  and  a  Sammlung,  as  he  em¬ 
ployed  that  word,  are  in  no  sense  equivalent  expressions.  The 
founders  and  early  legislators  of  Presbyterianism  carefully  ab¬ 
stained  from  taking  upon  themselves  the  dangerous  responsibility 
of  using  the  phrase  “  canonical  ”  in  their  dogmatic  definitions  con¬ 
cerning  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  Dr.  Charteris  has  included 
amongst  his  other  additions  to  Kirchhofer  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  authoritative  documents  of  the  last  three  centuries — Orthodox 
Eastern,  Tridentine,  Old  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Deformed.  He 
locates  the  Church  of  England — after  the  absurd  fashion  uni¬ 
versally  current  amongst  German  theologians  until  recent  years — 
amongst  the  subdivisions  of  an  ecclesiastical  solidarity  called  “  the 
Reformed  Church.”  Such  an  ecclesiastical  solidarity  never  existed 
outside  the  brains  of  Presbyterian  theorizers,  though  the  Scottish 
and  English  Presbyterians,  during  the  session  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  strove  hard  to  compel  the  English  Parliament  to 
make  this  theory  the  basis  of  its  ecclesiastical  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  non-Roman  part  of  Western  Christendom,  according 
to  this  theory,  is  divided  into  two  Churches- — the  Lutheran  and  the 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic ;  and  the  ancient  national  Church  of 
England  is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Pe~ 
formirte  Kirche.  The  theory  is  always  confirmed  and  illustrated 
in  German  text-books  by  a  comparative  presentation  of  the  Con- 
fessio  Helvetica  I.  and  II.,  Confessio  Gallicana  (Huguenot),  Con¬ 
fessio  Boehemica,  the  Scottish  Confessions  of  Knox  and  of  the 
Westminster  Divines,  and  many  others,  with  the  Confessio  Angli- 
cana,  meaning  by  the  latter  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion. 
It  is  evident  from  Pardovan’s  collections  (Book  I.  Tit.  xviii.)  that 
the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  both  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  had  an  ambitious  dream  of  Scotticizing  the  whole  of 
Western  Christendom,  or  at  least  of  non-Roman  Christendom,  by 
persuading  “the  Protestant  Princes  and  Commonwealths  ”  to  con¬ 
voke  “  an  Universal  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  which  was  commonly  called  an  CEcumenic  Council.”  All 
“  National  and  General  Assemblies  and  Convocations  ”  were  to  be 
represented  at  it.  Every  independent  sovereignty  in  Europe, 
though  it  included  less  than  fifty  parishes,  was  to  send  “  at  least 
a  representative  of  the  Church  therein  by  one  pastor  and  ruling 
elder.”  It  was  assumed  that  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  was 
thejwe  divino  ideal  toward  which  all  other  Reformed  Churches 
were  feeling  their  way,  and  “  there  being  an  universal  harmony 
in  all  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  the  work  of  a 
General  Council  as  to  matters  of  faith  would  in  all  probability  be 
sweet  and  easy.”  It  was  probably  intended  that  when  Pan- 
Presbyterianism  of  the  Scottish  type  had  spoken  once  and  for 
all  cecumenically,  “  the  magistracy  ”  should  be  urged  to  place  its 
sword  at  the  service  of  “  the  ministry.”  The  Scottish  Presby¬ 
terians,  as  Robert  Baillie’s  letters  show,  put  great  faith  in  the 
sword.  They  relied  on  the  Princes  and  Commonwealths  to 
make  short  work  with  Papists,  Lutherans,  Anglicans,  Inde¬ 
pendents,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  all  other  gainsayers  contrary 
to  “the  best  Reformed  Churches.’’  The  word  “  canonical ”  was 
used  by  the  Swiss  (of  semi-Lutheran  Basel)  in  1537,  by  the  Scots 
in  1560,  by  the  Swiss  (of  Zwinglian  Zurich)  in  1566,  and  by  the 
French  (at  La  Rochelle)  in  1571.  We  read  in  “Reformed” 
formularies  of  “  Scriptura  canonica,”  of  “  ces  livres  canoniques,” 
and  of  “  those  buikis  qukilk  of  the  ancient  have  been 
reputed  canonicall,”  But  when  we  turn  from  these  “  Re- 
tormed  ”  confessions  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  we  find 
a  most  notable  difference  of  language.  The  Anglican  Ar¬ 
ticle  VI.  grounds  the  acknowledgment  of  the  “canonicity”  of 
the  books  named  in  it  upon  the  tradition,  the  consciousness,  and 
the  living  witness  of  the  historical  Catholic  Church.  “  In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand  those  Canonical 
Boolis  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of  whose  authority  was 
never  any  doubt  in  the  Church.”  It  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  the  careful  and  systematic  Winer,  in  his  Comparative  Dar- 
stellung,  though  be  cites  portions  of  Articles  VI.,  XLX.,  and  XXI. 
in  order  to  prove  his  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Anglican  branch 
of  the  Rcformirtc  Kirche  agrees  in  its  doctrine  on  Holy  Scripture 
with  all  the  other  branches  of  that  imaginary  entity,  actually 
omits  these  important  words.  The  citation  would  have  spoilt  his 
theory.  The  sentence  in  the  Latin — “  eos  canonicos  libros  V.  et 
N.  Testamenti,  de  quorum  autoritate  in  Ecclesia  nunquam  dubi- 
tatum  est  — occurs  word  for  word  in  the  Confessio  TViirtembergica  ; 
and  it  happens  that  this  confession  was  drawn  up  by  the  Lutheran 

*  Canonicity :  a  Collection  of  early  Testimonies  to  the  Canonical  Books 
of  the  A rew  Testnmemt,  based  on  Kirchhofer’ s  “  Quellensummlvng  ”).  By 
A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Chaplains.  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood 
&  Sons.  1880. 
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Brenz  and  the  Swabian  theologians,  and  received  the  specific  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  in  Saxony,  including 
Melanchthon.  This  fact  smashes  to  pieces  the  hypothesis  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Westminster  Confession  may  be 
bracketed  together  as  documents  of  an  imaginary  universal  Cal- 
vinistic  “  Reformed,”  or  anti-Lutheran,  Church.  The  old 
Scottish  “  Confessioune  of  our  Fayth,  ratifiit  and  approvit  be  the 
Estaitis  in  this  present  Parliament”  (1560),  uses  a  very  different 
language.  In  that  document  “  the  inhabitants  of  the  Realms  of 
Scotland,  professoris  of  Christ  Jesus,”  after  declaring  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  “  to  be  of  God,  and  nether  to  depend  on  men  nor 
angels,”  go  on  to  say,  “  We  affirme,  therefore,  that  sik  as  allege  tlie 
Scripture  to  have  na  other  authoritie  but  that  quhilk  it  lies  received 
from  the  Kirk  to  be  blasphemous  against  God,  and  injurious  to 
the  trew  Kirk.”  We  need  scarcely  say  that  neither  Papists, 
Lutherans,  nor  Anglicans  in  any  formulary  have  made  any  such 
allegation  as  the  “  trew  Kirk  ”  inferentially  charees  upon  them.  The 
later  “Pan-Presbyterian ’’document,  the  Scottish-English  Confession 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines — composed  when  Puri¬ 
tanism,  by  the  power  of  the  sword  and  secular  law,  seemed  about 
to  realize  a  part  of  its  ambitious  dreams — begs  the  question  of 
canonicity,  while  it  scrupulously  avoids  the  use  of  any  such  un¬ 
canny  word.  The  Westminster  Confession  had  in  England  a 
secular  side.  It  was  professedly  a  revision  of  the  English  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  the  Parliament  had  handed  over  to  “  the 
divines  ”  for  correction  and  improvement.  “  The  authority  of 
Iloly  Scripture,”  said  these  authentic  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Presbyterian  Churches,  “  for  which  it  ought  to  be  believed  and 
obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  Church, 
but” wholly  upon  God  (Who  is  truth  itself),  the  author  thereof ; 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received,  because  it  is  the  Word  of  God. 
We  may  be  moved  and  induced  by  the  testimony  of  the  Church  to 
an  high  and  reverend  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scripture.”  We  can 
imagine  Selden  or  Lightfoot,  or  some  other  of  the  few  critics  and 
scholars  in  that  solemn  assembly,  quietly  observing,  sotto  voce,  “  So 
we  are  to  believe  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God  because  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  tell  us  that  it  is;  for  the  Ecclesia  of  the  Anglican 
Article  VI.  we  are  to  substitute  Knox,  Baillie,  Calamv,  Nye,  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  our  contemporary  Scottish  and  English  Presbyterians.” 
Of  its  authority  “  there  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  (Presbyterian) 
Church,”  and  the  ground  of  their  freedom  from  doubt — their 
“Canon,”  in  fact — is  stated  in  the  words,  “It  doth  abundantly 
evidence  itself  to  be  the  Word  of  God.” 

How  did  these  particular  books,  excluding  others  in  some  points 
similar  to  them,  and  sometimes  treated  as  parts  of  the  same  whole, 
.first  acquire  the  title  and  the  quality  of  “  canonical  ”?  What  is 
meant  by  the  “  Canon,”  as  applied  to  the  recognized  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  ?  What  authority  presided,  what 
principle  of  selection  guided,  during  the  building  up  of  the  Bible 
as  we  now  have  it,  and  as  the  Presbyterians  accept  it  ?  Why 
were  these  particular  books  accepted,  and  why  were  other  books 
rejected,  in  the  process  of  constructing  that  whole  which  Dr. 
Charteris  names  “Canonicity”?  These  questions  have  been 
answered  by  Credner,  Bleek,  Oehler,  Woldemar,  Schmidt,  Schenkel, 
Dr.  Westcott,  and  many  others  in  widely  varying  wrays.  But  Dr. 
Charteris  has  not  attempted  any  answer  whatever  ;  though,  after  the 
completion  of  his  work,  beseems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  oddity 
that  he  should  have  compiled  a  book  of  500  pages  and  called  it 
Canonicity,  without  anywhere  telling  us  what  “  canonicity”  means. 
We  presume  that  a  remark  in  his  preface  is  due  to  his  late  perception 
of  this  extraordinary  omission.  “  It  was  originally  intended,”  he 
says,  “  to  have  a  chapter  on  the  avowed  grounds  of  the  reception 
of  the  Canon  in  Christendom,  especially  since  the  Reformation.” 
The  authenticity  of  Scripture  must  be  determined  either  by  an 
objective  or  a  subjective  standard,  or  canon.  A  man  may  believe 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  any  other  book  of  Holy  Scripture, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  authentic  Word  of  God,  because  the 
Church,  or  the  entire  Christian  society,  has  always  and  every¬ 
where  believed  it  to  be  so,  which  is  the  “  canon  ”  implied  in  the 
Sixth  Article.  Or  a  man  may  believe  a  book  to  be  part  of  God's 
Word  because  it  evidences  itself  as  such  to  him — because,  as 
Coleridge  puts  it,  it  has  a  power  of  “  finding  us,”  or,  as  Luther 
put  it  at  various  times,  because  it  “  preaches  Christ,”  or  is 
“worthy  of  apostolical  dignity.”  The  testimony  of  the  Church 
and  the  testimony  of  individual  consciousness  may  of  course 
concur;  but  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  fixed  and  universal 
conception  of  canonicity  from  the  latter  alone.  The  “  canon  ” 
for  all  Christendom  cannot  be  set  up  by  any  one  individual 
Christian.  Dr.  Charteris,  however,  is  singularly  loose  in  his 
employment  of  the  phrase.  He  uses  it  when  “  authenticity,”  or 
“  divine  inspiration,”  or  some  other  term,  would  be  far  more  de¬ 
scriptive  of  his  meaning.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (p.  272),  he  observes,  “  The  chief  interest  in  this  epistle 
attaches  to  the  history  of  opinions  on  its  canonicity.”  He  here 
uses  the  word  “canonicity”  ns  a  mere  synonym  for  authorship 
or  for  apostolicity,  or  for  authority  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  lie  fails  to  see  that  there  can  never 
again  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  “  canonicity  ”  of  this  Epistle.  It 
was  at  one  time  canonical  in  some  churches  while  not  yet  canonical 
in  others ;  but  now  every  Church  in  Christendom  has  long  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  “  canonical.”  It  has  been  put  into  the  “  canon,” 
and  there  it  stands,  and,  as  we  suppose,  ever  will  stand.  No 
question,  therefore,  can  be  raised  as  to  its  “  canonicity”;  all  that 
can  now  be  asked  is  whether  it  obtained  that  canonicity  on 
sufficient  or  (as  Professor  Overbeck  of  Basel  has  just  asserted) 
os  insufficient  grounds.  A  modern  Presbyterian  would  do  wisely 


to  follow  the  prudent  example  of  John  Knox  and  the  divines 
of  the  Westmiuster  Assembly  by  not  committing  himself  to  the  use 
of  those  dangerous  words,  unless  he  can  show  that  “canon” 
means  nothing  more  than  a  catalogue  of  selected  books.  But 
even  this  conclusion  would  have  appalled  Knox  and  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  reformers,  who,  as  Professor  Given  of  Magee  College  tells  us 
in  his  new  book  on  the  Canon,  “set  Canonical  Scripture  above  the 
Church.”  Another  eminent  Presbyterian,  Dr.  Cunningham,  deter¬ 
mined  that  “canonicity”  means  “apostolic  authorship.”  Dr. 
Given,  perceiving  that  this  theory  does  not  “  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  (Presbyterian')  case,”  substitutes  for  it  “  inspired 
authorship,”  and  declares  this  to  be  “  the  main  constituent  in 
canonicity.”  Thus  they  go  round  and  round  in  a  ceaseless  circle. 
For  who  decided  which  authors  were  and  were  not  inspired  ?  Who 
settled  what  books  should  be  included  in  the  select  catalogue? 

The  materials  which  Dr.  Charteris  has  brought  together  make 
up  a  very  useful  and  much  wanted  work.  Kirchhofer’s  book,  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  forty  years  ago,  is  now  very  scarce.  On  comparing 
the  two  works  together,  we  find  that  Dr.  Charteris  has  omitted  the 
parallel  columns  of  Latin  translation  which  Kirchhofer  so  diligently 
placed  side  by  side  with  his  Greek  excerpts.  Kirchhofer 's  quota¬ 
tions  have  been  most  carefully  verified  and  corrected  by  the  use  of 
later  and  better  texts.  But,  after  conceding  to  the  reviser  all  that 
is  due  to  him — and  much  is  due — we  cannot  regard  Dr.  Charteris  as 
a  substitute  for  Kirchhofer.  The  Scotchman  has  omitted  much 
that  is  valuable  in  the  Switzer's  work.  Dr.  Charteris  tells  us  in 
his  preface  that  Kirchhofer  was  greatly  indebted  to  Lardner  ;  but 
he  omits  to  tell  us  (what  Kirchhofer  relates  in  his  own  modest 
“  Vorwort  ”),  with  what  diligent  labour  the  Swiss  Professor  verified 
every  sentence  which  he  quoted.  Whenever  he  cited  a  passage 
from  any  Father,  he  read  through  the  whole  treatise  or  writing  in 
which  it  occurred,  and  he  made  a  point  of  writing  out  the  excerpts 
from  the  original,  even  when  he  found  them  in  Lardner  or  Orelli. 
In  many  cases  we  find  that  the  notes  of  Dr.  Charteris  are  mere 
translations,  abbreviations,  or  paraphrases  of  Kirchhofer’s  notes.  A 
leader  who  has  not  the  German  book  at  hand  may  easily  attribute 
to  Dr.  Charteris  a  great  deal  which  is  not  properly  his  own.  This 
assertion  may  readily  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  Charteris  and 
Kirchhofer  on  some  particular  section.  Thus,  in  the  section  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Tertullian  and  Caius  are  cited,  and  each 
citation  is  followed  by  a  critical  remark,  which  the  reader  will 
naturally  attribute  to  Dr.  Charteris,  although  it  is  freely  borrowed 
from  Kirchhofer,  while  no  other  reparation  is  made  to  him  beyond 
the  faint  confession  in  the  title-page  and  the  preface.  In  the 
citation  of  Ilippolytus,  in  the  same  section,  Dr.  Charteris  was  of 
course  able  to  avail  himself  of  help  which  was  not  open  to  Kirch¬ 
hofer.  In  the  citation  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Dr.  Charteris 
is  very  thin  and  generalizing,  while  Kirchhofer  is  full  and  elucida¬ 
tory.  Sometimes  Dr.  Charteris  has  curiously  failed  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  good  matter  with  which  Kirchhofer  has  provided  him. 
Thus,  in  the  section  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  the  author  of 
Canonicity  makes  the  jejune  remark  that  “  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  term  Catholic  are  obscure,”  although  he  had  Kirchhofer’s 
clear  elucidation  before  his  eyes.  He  must  have  seen  it,  for  in  the 
remainder  of  the  same  note  he  adopts  Kirchhofer's  citation  of 
Clement  of  Rome  and  of  Photius  on  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The 
contrast  betwixt  the  two  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  striking,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Switzer,  than  in  the  poor  notes  of  Dr. 
Charteris  and  the  full,  pithy,  and  suggestive  notes  of  Kirchhofer 
upon  the  Shepherd  of  Ilermas,  in  the  section  upon  the  Apocalypse, 
and  in  their  notes  upon  the  citations  from  Irenteus  in  the  same 
section. 


COLONEL  PLAYFAIR’S  MEDITERRANEAN.* 

THERE  is  something  very  pleasant  during  Ihe  inclemencies  of 
an  English  summer  in  reading  of  the  sunny  regions  which 
surround  the  great  inland  sea.  Colonel  Playfair's  Handbook  comes 
to  us  like  the  “  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South  ”  for  which  poor 
perishing  Keats  longed.  Just  as  the  poverty-stricken  biblio¬ 
maniac  delights  to  read  the  catalogues  of  sales  he  cannot  afford  to 
attend,  so  when  east  winds  blow  and  the  showers  fall,  and  the 
August  fire  blazes  on  the  hearth,  there  is  a  sad  sort  of  com¬ 
fort  in  calculating  the  expenses  of  “  a  150-ton  schooner  yacht,” 
learning  that  it  is  well  and  sufficiently  manned  with  a  captain, 
mate,  six  seamen,  cook,  and  cook-boy,  and  that  a  cruise  of  eight 
months  may  be  managed  for  some  1,600/. ;  or  of  going  through  the 
list  of  the  isles  of  Greece,  and  joining  an  imaginary  shooting  party 
on  the  Albanian  hills;  or  of  laying  out  seven  days’  excursions  in 
the  bay  of  Naples.  The  fascinations  of  a  guide-book  to  stay-at- 
home  travellers  are,  of  course,  all  the  greater  when  the  book  relates 
to  out-of-the-way  places,  and  when  the  information  is  pleasantly 
conveyed.  Colonel  Playfair  seems  equally  at  home  in  Constantinople 
and  Tunis,  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  in  Jaffa  and  Dalmatia.  He  tells 
us  impartially  about  the  great  places  and  the  small  ones ;  about 
those  engaging  little  islands  which  surround  Elba ;  about  the 
interior  of  Cyprus,  about  Oran  and  Scio.  That  one  man  should 
in  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  lifetime  have  visited  all  the  places 
described  seems  impossible;  but  if  Colonel  Playfair  writes  in 
part  from  hearsay,  it  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  value  of 
his  work.  The  north  coast  of  Africa  is  of  course  most  familiar  to 
a  consul  at  Algiers  ;  but  the  account  of  it  is  not  disproportionately 

*  Handbook  to  the  Mediterranean.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  K.  L. 
Playfair.  London  :  John  Murray.  1881. 
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long.  The  chapter  on  Malta  is  the  first  satisfactory  description  of 
that  most  interesting  island  which  we  have  met  with  in  any  guide¬ 
book.  The  Suez  Canal  is  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  hut  the  history 
of  the  undertaking  is  not  out  of  place  a  propos  to  Port  Said. 
Grenada  is  now  so  easily  visited  from  Malaga  that  the  hook  would 
have  been  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  it,  though  it  lies  a 
long  way  from  the  coast.  The  guide,  in  short,  is  chiefly  intended 
for  people  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  yachts,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  without  actual  yachting  experience  of  it,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  fulfil  its  purpose.  It  is  fully  furnished  with  maps  and  plans, 
and  has  charts  of  ports  showing  the  depth  of  water,  as  well  as  a 
chapter  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  safe  anchorages  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean. 

The  reader  naturally  turns  at  the  present  conjuncture  to  the 
account  of  Tunis.  In  it  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  re¬ 
doubtable  Kroumirs ;  but  there  is  a  paragraph  relating  to  the 
Khomair  tribe,  “  the  most  warlike  and  the  most  inimical  to 
strangers  of  any  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa.”  Colonel  Playfair 
is  much  less  likely  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  an  Arabic  name  thau 
are  the  French  authorities,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  Khomairs,  though  few  reasonable  men  believe  iu 
the  existence  of  the  Kroumirs.  Of  Biserta  and  its  famous  harbour 
we  have  a  full  account.  It  is  situated  only  thirty-six  miles  from 
Tunis  by  land.  The  name  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hippo 
Zarytus,  or  Hippo  Diarrhytus.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  other  city  of  the  same  name,  Hippo  the  Royal,  now  generally 
remembered  as  the  bishopric  of  St.  Augustine.  The  situation  of 
the  town  is  very  picturesque,  as  it  is  built  on  eacli  side  of  a  canal 
which  leads  from  the  lake  to  the  sea,  with  a  European  quarter 
adjoining  on  an  island.  The  harbour  or  lake  now  called  Tinja, 
formerly  Hipponitus  Sinus — Colonel  Playfair  says  “  Hipponitus 
Pallus  ”  (sic) — might,  in  the  hands  of  a  European  Power,  “  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  finest  harbours  and  one  of  the  most  important 
strategical  positions  in  the  Mediterranean.”  The  French  are  about 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  The  pursuit  of  an  ardent 
“love  of  glory,”  so  they  have  lately  assured  the  world,  has 
led  them,  of  course  without  any  of  those  vulgar  commercial 
objects  which  England  pursues,  to  annex  this  “  finest  harbour  in 
the  Mediterranean.”  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  eight 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  about  five.  A  small  portion  of  the  strait  or 
canal  which  connects  it  with  the  sea  is  shallow ;  but  a  few  days’ 
labour  only  will  be  required  to  deepen  it,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  passage  is  as  deep  as  the  lake  within — namely,  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet.  “  A  comparatively  small  expenditure  would  be  required 
to  convert  the  lake  into  a  perfectly  land-locked  harbour,  containing 
fifty  square  miles  of  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat.”  It 
will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  “  love  of  glory  ”  does  not  induce  the 
French  to  incur  this  expenditure,  and  thus,  so  to  speak,  mask 
Gibraltar,  Ceuta,  and  Malta.  Colonel  Playfair  hardly  does  justice 
to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  this  coast,  as  viewed  from  the  sea. 
Travellers  proceeding  to  the  East  by  any  of  the  ordinary  routes 
enjoy  the  exquisite  colouring  of  the  mountains  aDd  headlands  when 
the  vessel  passes  near  the  shore  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  numberless  little  islands, long  for¬ 
gotten,  which  dot  the  deep  blue  sea,  all  of  which  have  their  English 
nautical  names,  their  modern  Arabic  names,  and  their  ancient  names, 
are  situated  iu  such  deep  water  and  among  such  favourable  currents 
that  some  navigators  prefer  even  to  run  a  little  out  of  the  course 
in  order  to  pass  among  them.  Colonel  Playfair  hardly  mentions 
the  romantic  island  of  Galita,  now  uninhabited,  and  omits  Galitona 
altogether,  lie  names  the  Fratelli,  the  “  Dog  Rocks  ”  of  the 
English  sailor,  and  says  that  one  of  them  exactly  resembles  a  high- 
backed  chair ;  but  he  might  have  noticed  the  interesting,  if  com¬ 
paratively  trivial,  point  that  the  other  has  a  hole  completely 
through  it.  Then  there  are  Zembra  and  Zembretta,  and  Kameta, 
pierced  with  a  natural  arched  canal,  and  a  round  dozen  more, 
some  of  which  are  crowned  with  pirates’  castles  on  lofty  cliffs,  and 
others  are  low  and  green,  covered  with  soft  grass,  on  which  for 
centuries,  perhaps,  no  civilized  foot  has  trod.  They  are  now, 
perhaps,  to  be  trodden  by  the  civilized  foot  of  the  French  Zouave. 
More  charming  headquarters  for  a  yachtsman  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  than  might  be  made  of,  say,  Galita.  A  hut  to  contain 
stores,  and  occasionally  to  afford  shelter  in  bad  weather,  would 
enable  an  adventurous  sailor  to  make  a  series  of  delightful  excur¬ 
sions  among  the  other  islands  and  on  the  mainland.  The  ancient 
remains  all  along  the  coast  and  on  along  the  coast  of  Tripoli  are 
of  surpassing  interest  to  the  historian  and  antiquary,  and  are, 
moreover,  as  picturesque  as  any  an  artist  can  find  in  the  whole 
Mediterranean.  Perhaps  the  French  may  be  able  to  make  Tunis 
as  comfortable  for  English  winter  visitants  as  they  have  made 
Algiers,  but  we  must  hope  they  will  be  able  to  do  it  without 
imitating  the  Turks  in  their  oppression  of  the  natives.  Full 
particulars  of  the  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  country  round 
Tunis  are  to  be  found  in  the  Handbook. 

A  considerable  part  of  Colonel  Playfair’s  first  division  relates  to 
the  Greek  islands.  It  is  curious  to  compare  his  notes  on  the  state 
of  the  people  and  their  surroundings  with  those  of  older  writers. 
Thus  Tournefort,  who  went  through  almost  all  the  Archipelago, 
describes  the  Turks  and  their  Government  much  as  Colonel  Play¬ 
fair  does,  though  there  is  an  interval  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  between  the  two  travellers.  There  is  the  same  peculation, 
the  same  dishonesty,  the  same  carelessness  of  the  future.  Iu  M. 
Tournefort’s  day  there  was  more  cruelty.  Impalements  and  the 
“  gaunche  ”  are  not  commonly  used  now,  except  in  places  remote 
from  Western  influences.  But  the  massacre  of  Scio  took  place 
not  so  ve\y  long  ago  ;  and  the  miserable  state  of  Crete  is  at  the 


present  day  as  nearly  as  possible  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  But  the  Greek  islands  seem  little  superior  t» 
the  Turkish,  except  in  a  certain  possibility  of  improvement, 
a  promise  unfulfilled,  which  is  absent  from  everything  Turkish. 
M.  Tournefort  says  of  Argentiere,  or  Kimolos,  that  “  the 
women  have  no  other  employment  but  making  love  and  cotton 
stockings.”  Colonel  Playfair  says  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Thera,  or  Santorin,  that  “  knitting  stockings  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  the  island.”  No  doubt  love-making 
flourishes  there  as  well,  though  the  modern  author  discreetly 
mentions  the  stockings  only.  Another  quaint  passage  in  Tourne¬ 
fort  relates  to  the  volcanic  rise  of  new  islands,  and  this  Santorin 
is  still,  as  it  was  in  his  day,  particularly  celebrated  for  its  “  ups 
and  downs  ”  in  the  world.  “  What  a  fearful  sight,”  he  exclaims, 
“  to  see  the  teeming  earth  bring  forth  such  unwieldy  burdens ! 
What  a  prodigious  force  must  there  needs  be  to  move  ’em, 
displace  ’em,  and  lift  ’em  above  the  water."  Of  the  port  he  says- 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  no  bottom,  and  adds,  “  I  can’t  imagine 
whence  it  got  the  seeds  of  plants  it  was  adorned  with.”  Colonel 
Playfair’s  account  is  not  so  lively,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
curious  to  find  him  confirming  Tournefort’s  assertion  that  the 
harbour  has  no  bottom.  “  The  half-moon  harbour  ...  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  in  parts  unfathomable.” 
Shortly  after  Tournefort’s  visit,  namely,  in  1707,  a  new  island, 
Kaumene,  rose  to  the  surface;  and  from  1866  to  1870  a  similar- 
power  was  at  work,  adding  to  and  altering  the  shape  of  the 
various  islands  and  rocks  which  surround  the  harbour.  The 
islanders  must  carry  on  their  double  occupation  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  Even  love-making  can  hardly  thrive  where  “  water 
and  firewood  are  very  scarce  ” ;  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
whom  Colonel  Playfair  describes  as  an  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious  community,  are  obliged  to  obtain  these  commodities 
from  Ios  or  Amorgos,  yet  they  are  passionately  attached  to  their 
“  lone  volcanic  isle.”  The  neighbouring  island  of  Naxos  has  an 
interest  to  the  historian  altogether  apart  from  its  connexion  with 
the  desertion  of  Ariadne — whom,  by  the  way,  Colonel  Playfair 
never  names — in  the  strange  mediaeval  story  of  the  Dukes  of 
Naxos.  “  About  1204  it  and  several  of  the  adjacent  islands  were 
seized  by  a  Venetian  adventurer  named  Marco  Sanudo.  who 
founded  a  powerful  State  under  the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  Naxos. 
Favoured  by  Venice,  his  dynasty  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  Cyclades  for  three  hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  finally  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  Turks  in  1 566.”  Tournefort  tells  us  a  little  more  than 
this.  Marco  Sanudo  was  a  noble  Venetian,  and  obtained  his  title 
of  duke  from  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople.  The  islands  of  the 
Duchy  were  partly  dismembered  among  his  posterity,  Paros  going  to- 
another  family,  who  retained  it  till  the  Turkish  invasion.  But 
Naxos  had  twenty-one  duke3  before  Crispo.  Selim  II.  turned  him, 
out,  when,  as  Tournefort  tells  us,  “  he  died  of  grief  at  Venice.” 
When  the  Lusignaus  reigned  in  Cyprus,  and  the  Veniers  in  Paros, 
and  the  Sanudos  in  Naxos,  there  must  have  been  in  the  mere  daily 
life  of  the  islands  materials  for  romances  such  as  would  furnish 
the  world  with  a  new  Boccaccio  or  a  new  Chaucer.  Some  of  these 
things  are  still  on  record  for  those,  who  know  where  to  look. 
Tournefort  says  of  Naxos  and  its  dukes  that  “  F.  Sauger,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  very  much  esteem’d  in  the  Levant  by  the  name  of 
F.  Robert,  has  happily  clear’d  up  the  succession.”  Yachting  under 
Colonel  Playfair’s  guidance,  pleasant  as  it  will  be,  would  have  a 
large  addition  to  its  enjoyments  if  the  romance  of  every  islet  were- 
thoroughly  set  forth.  But  to  have  packed  so  much  into  so  small 
a  space,  and  to  have  made  so  few  slips  worse  than  a  misprint  in 
five  hundred  pages,  chiefly  consisting  of  names,  dates,  geographical 
and  topographical  figures,  is  enough  to  reflect  credit  on  auv 
author. 


FOLK-LORE  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

THIS,  the  last  contribution  to  the  publications  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society,  is  a  collection  of  all  the  popular  superstitions,  many 
of  which  are  still  current  among  the  people  of  the  north-east  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Gregor  has  obtained  his  knowledge  of  their  “lore” 
by  mixing  with  the  “  folk”  himself,  so  that  all  that  he  has  written 
down  concerning  them  has  been  gathered  either  from  his  own 
experience  or  noted  down  from  the  lips  of  old  people  who  could 
tell  him  of  such  customs  of  their  youth  as  had  been  discarded  by  a 
younger  generation.  Fishermen  and  sailors,  warlocks  and  witches, 
and  all  such  animated  depositories  of  legendary  lore,  have  been 
his  everyday  acquaintances,  until,  as  he  himself  says: — 

The  North,  with  its  hills,  and  vales,  and  woods,  and  rocks,  and  streams, 
and  lochs,  and  sea — with  its  fairies,  and  waterkelpies,  and  ghosts,  And 
superstitions — with  its  dialect,  and  customs,  and  manners,  has  become  part 
of  myself.  Everything  is  changing,  and  changing  faster  than  ever.  The- 
scream  of  the  railway  whistle  is  scaring  away  the  witch,  and  the  fairy,  and 
the  waterkelpie,  and  the  ghost.  To  give  an  accouut  of  the  olden  time  iu 
the  North,  as  seen  by  myself  and  as  related  to  me  by  the  aged,  is  the  task 
I  have  set  before  me. 

Life  in  this  same  olden  time  must  have  been  even  more  burdensome 
than  we  And  it  iu  these  days  of  ours.  Endless  were  the  cere¬ 
monies  that  had  to  be  goue  through  to  ward  off  ill  luck  and  to 
propitiate  the  unseen  powers  to  send  good  luck  to  every  under¬ 
taking  that  a  human  being  could  propose  to  himself  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave.  We  do  not  011  examination  lind  among  these 
superstitious  beliefs  much  that  is  peculiarly  distinctive  of  the 

*  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  North-East  of  Scotland.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  Gregor,  ALA.  London:  Folk-Lore  Society.  1881. 
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district  in  which  Mr.  Gregor  has  collected  them.  They  seem  to 
he  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  common  to  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
while  the  dread  of  supernatural  beings  and  belief  in  the  powers  of 
magic  may  be  found  in  the  tales  of  all  nations.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  people  so  practical  as  the  Scotch  should  be  so  pre-eminently 
superstitious.  But  certain  it  is  that  many  customs  supposed  to  bring 
luck  still  linger  among  them,  and  their  efficacy  is  largely  believed 
in  by  the  common  people,  although  of  course  the  strange  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  Halloween  and  Hogmanay  night,  as  the  last 
night  of  the  year  was  called,  have  now  degenerated  into  mere  ex¬ 
cuses  for  jollification,  and  are  observed  more  in  a  spirit  of  sport 
than  with  any  earnestness  of  intention.  Yet  the  time  is  not  long 
past  when  the  powers  of  darkness  were  acknowledged  as  having 
more  power  on  these  two  nights  of  the  year  than  on  any  other,  and 
were  sought  out  and  consulted  in  a  spirit  of  awe  and  trembling 
that  bore  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  belief  in  their  existence,  and 
in  their  power  to  forecast  the  future  fate  of  those  who  sought  after 
them.  In  most  cases  these  incantations  were  gone  through  with 
the  object  of  finding  out  the  future  partner  for  life.  And  no 
doubt  they  frequently  brought  about  their  own  fulfilment.  For  in 
a  country  neighbourhood  where  all  the  lads  and  lasses  were  known 
to  each  other,  it  would  doubtless  be  very  soon  known  to  both  the 
parties  interested  that  fate  had  thus  linked  them  together.  Most 
of  the  rites  peculiar  to  Halloween  noted  in  Mr.  Gregor’s  book  are 
immortalized  in  Burns’s  poems.  The  credulity  of  those  who  prac¬ 
tised  them,  with  the  deceptions  to  which  they  fell  victims,  give  a 
fine  subject  for  the  poet’s  satire. 

The  chapter  on  Leechcraft  contains  some  very  astounding  pre¬ 
scriptions.  That  they  actually  and  frequently  wrought  cures 
affords  additional  testimony  to  the  great  effect  that  the  mind  has 
in  healing  actual  bodily  disease,  if  only  the  patient  have  full  faith, 
in  the  entire  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  This  healing  power  of  faith, 
which  doctors  are  day  by  day  admitting  more  as  a  reality,  throws 
light  on  the  popularity  of  the  miracle  wells  and  healing  shrines  on 
the  Continent,  and  forbids  us  to  condemn  as  mere  random  lying  the 
tales  that  are  told  of  the  astonishing  cures  effected  by  them. 
There  are  many  such  pilgrimage  wells  in  Scotland  cited  by  Mr. 
Gregor,  although  their  healing  efficacy  was  supposed  to  be  an 
inherent  virtue  in  the  water,  and  not  dependent  on  the  favour  of  a 
saint.  Some  of  these  wells  were  surrounded  by  stones  shaped  like 
the  several  parts  of  the  human  body,  called  the  “  eye-stone,”  the 
“  head-stone,”  and  so  on ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
treatment,  after  washing  with  water,  to  rub  the  part  affected 
against  the  stone  that  bore  the  same  form.  This  is  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  Vui  stone  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Some  offering  was 
always  left  behind  by  those  who  tried  the  curing  powers  of  the 
waters,  even  if  it  were  only  a  rag  from  the  patient’s  clothes. 
These  tributes  were  hung  up  near  the  well,  and  every  one 
abstained  from  disturbing  them,  as  it  was  believed  that  whoever 
did  so  would  get  the  disease  that  had  been  cured  in  the  former 
patient.  Just  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  done  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Votive  offerings  of  hands,  feet,  almost 
■every  part  of  the  body,  have  been  excavated  in  the  island  sacred 
to  Esculapius  in  the  Tiber.  The  mode  of  cure  in  vogue  then, 
however,  was  for  the  patient  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  sacred  spot, 
when  it  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision  what  he  must  do  to 
ensure  recovery.  Among  the  cures  for  the  whooping-cough, 
which  are  very  numerous  and  improbable,  we  do  not  observe  one 
which  was  in  favour  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  This  was  to  sew 
•a  living  caterpillar  between  two  pieces  of  flannel,  and  wrap  it 
round  the  patient’s  throat,  leaving  room  for  the  animal  to  crawl 
round.  By  the  time  the  grub  died  the  whooping-cough  was 
cured.  Three  roasted  mice  were  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
whooping-cough.  The  same  remedy  is  still  much  esteemed  in 
Norfolk.  There,  however,  swallowing  one  mouse  is  considered 
enough.  The  charming  of  warts  is  one  of  those  perfectly  unreason¬ 
able  modes  of  cure  that  often  prove  efficacious  when  medical 
treatment  fails.  Dr.  Carpenter  cites  as  an  instance  of  this  strange 
truth  the  case  of  a  girl  who  was  cured  of  twelve  warts  by  a  friend 
who  merely  counted  them,  and  then  with  an  air  of  importance 
wrote  the  number  down  on  a  paper,  assuring  her  that  by  Sunday 
they  would  all  have  disappeared.  And  so  it  proved.  By  the  day 
named  they  were  all  gone,  though  the  girl’s  father,  himself  a 
surgeon,  had  before  tried  to  remove  them  with  caustic  and  other 
applications  in  vain.  If  so  very  simple  a  prescription  was  enough 
to  charm  away  a  dozen  of  these  unpleasant  excrescences,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  exorcism  here  enumerated 
should  prove  equally  efficacious.  In  Switzerland  the  approved  mode 
of  charming  a  wart  is  to  rub  it  with  a  snail  and  then  put  the 
snail  on  a  thorn  bush.  Indeed,  charm  cures  for  other  diseases  are 
not  by  any  means  obsolete.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  still  believed  that 
a  set  of  mole's  feet  tied  in  a  bag  and  worn  round  the  neck  keeps 
away  cramp.  And  it  is  quite  accepted  as  a  fact  by  some  persons 
that  to  carry  a  potato  in  the  pocket  secures  immunity  from 
rheumatism.  These  cures,  like  the  miracle  wells,  prove  the 
power  that  the  will,  if  concentrated  in  sufficient  force,  has  to  cure 
any  local  affection  of  the  body.  The  most  remarkable  case  of  this 
on  record  is  the  way  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  cured  the 
garrison  of  Breda  of  the  scurvy  by  sending  them  a  small  phial  of 
a  decoction  of  camomile,  wormwood,  and  camphor.  It  was 
diluted  with  a  gallon  of  water  to  every  three  drops  of  the  tincture, 
aud  served  out  as  medicine  to  the  sufferers,  who  from  that  day 
began  to  recover.  Unfortunately  the  mind  has  even  more  power 
in  inducing  disease  tuan  m  curing  it.  Hence  the  belief  in  witches’ 
power  of  working  ill,  which  disgraced  the  world  so  long,  and  in 
which  Scotland  had  a  melancholy  pre-eminence.  There,  till  quite 


recently,  every  village  had  at  least  one  old  woman  who  was  not 
“  canny,”  whom  it  was  well  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  in  case 
she  should  wish  you  some  bodily  ill.  Mr.  Gregor  cites  the  case 
of  a  manse  into  which  a  tombstone  had  been  built  by  the  masons 
in  revenge  for  the  omission  of  the  “  foonin  pint  ”  at  the  laying 
of  the  foundation.  This,  it  was  believed,  would  make  the  house 
unhealthy,  and  the  sad  effect  really  followed.  The  ministers  who 
lived  there  were  very  short-lived. 

But,  besides  those  superstitions  common  to  all  Scotland,  there  is 
one  part  of  the  book  which  can  lay  claim  to  a  more  special  interest, 
as  it  refers  to  the  beliefs  current  among  the  fisher  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  which  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves.  Fishermen  and 
sailors  are  proverbially  superstitious,  and  those  of  the  east  of 
Scotland  are  no  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Great  ceremonies 
were  observed  at  the  launching  of  a  new  boat,  and  the  greatest 
care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  doing  anything  that  might  bring  ill 
luck  to  the  boat  or  the  fishing.  The  boats  were  liable  to  be 
affected  by  an  evil  eye  or  an  ill  foot,  like  any  land  undertaking, 
but  there  were  evil  influences  to  be  dreaded  that  were  local  in 
their  application.  For  instance,  it  was  believed  to  be  unlucky 
to  have  a  white  stone  among  the  ballast,  but  this  was  only  in 
some  villages.  Great  care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  any  one  who 
was  believed  to  have  an  “  ill  foot,”  and,  if  any  one  got  this  repu¬ 
tation,  he  was  dreaded  and  shunned  by  all  his  neighbours.  There 
is  an  amusing  story  told  of  two  men  in  one  village  who  both  had 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  an  ill  foot  without  being 
themselves  conscious  of  it.  They  both  set  out  one  morning  early 
to  rouse  the  village  for  the  fishing,  and  each  meeting  the  other  and 
knowing  his  ill  repute,  they  both  turned  back,  so  that  a  fine 
morning’s  fishing  was  lost  to  the  village.  Indeed,  there  were  so 
many  untoward  circumstances  that  might  prevent  the  success  of 
the  fishing  that  it  is  quite  a  marvel  how  they  ever  contrived  to 
catch  any  fish  at  all.  When  we  read  that  a  fisherman  would  have 
returned,  under  fear  of  being  drowned,  if  any  one  asked  him  where 
he  was  going  as  he  went  down  to  his  boat,  one  cannot  but  wonder 
how  he  ever  contrived  to  elude  that  very  natural  inquiry.  Odder 
still  was  the  ban  put  on  certain  words,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extracts : — 

When  at  sea  the  words,  “minister,”  “kirk,”  “swine,”  “salmon,” 
“  trout,”  “  dog,”  and  certain  family  names,  were  never  pronounced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  villages,  each  village  having  an  aversion  to  one 
or  more  of  the  words.  When  the  word  “  kirk  ”  had  to  be  used,  and  there 
was  often  occasion  to  do  so,  from  several  of  the  churches  being  used  as 
land-marks,  the  word  “  bell-hoose,”  or  “  bell-’oose,”  was  substituted.  The 
minister  was  called  “  the  man  wi’  the  black  quyte.”  A  minister  in  a  boat 
at  sea  was  looked  upon  with  much  misgiving.  lie  might  be  another 
Jonah.  .  .  . 

It  was  accounted  unlucky  to  utter  the  word  “sow”  or  “swine”  or 
“  pig,”  particularly  during  the  time  when  the  line  was  being  baited ;  it 
was  sure  to  be  lost  if  any  one  was  unwise  enough  to  speak  the  banned 
word.  In  some  of  the  villages  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  if  the  word  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  hearing  of  a  fisherman,  he  cries  out  “Cold  iron.”  Even  in 
church  the  same  words  are  uttered  when  the  clergyman  reads  the  miracle 
about  the  Gadarene  swinery. 

The  word  “bare  ”  also  might  not  be  named  at  sea.  In  some  cases 
superstition  got  the  better  of  the  greed  of  gain  which  commonly 
makes  the  Scotch  snatch  eagerly  at  any  advantage,  however 
petty ;  for  a  boat  that  had  been  wrecked,  aud  lives  lo3t  in  it,  was 
allowed  to  go  to  pieces  on  the  shore  ;  not  a  stick  of  it  would  have 
been  used,  even  for  firewood,  by  any  inmate  of  the  village; 
though,  if  it  were  sold  to  some  one  from  another  place,  the  spell 
of  ill  luck  was  broken,  and  it  might  be  mended  and  used  without 
danger.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Gregor  into  each  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  subject.  He  has  arranged  his  materials  dictionary- 
wise  under  their  several  headings,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  search  for 
information  on  any  subject  that  comes  within  the  range  of  his 
work.  His  book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  works  of  the 
Folk-Lore  Society,  as  he  has  thus  saved  from  oblivion  many 
curious  customs  and  superstitions  that  have  now  passed  out  of  use 
and  ere  long  would  have  also  passed  out  of  mind. 


AMONG  THE  HILLS.* 

IT  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  write  a  review  of  a  work  such 
as  that  before  us,  which,  although  it  professes  to  be  a  story, 
and,  in  fact,  presents  itself  to  us  in  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a 
two-volume  novel,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
sketches  which,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  connexion  between  them, 
would  be  best  described  as  independent  studies  of  character.  For 
story,  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  none. 
A  certain  number  of  incidents  are  recorded  which  are,  however, 
altogether  subordinated  to  the  development  of  the  characters  with 
whom  they  are  connected,  and  are  often  left  more  or  less  incom¬ 
plete.  We  are  more  than  once  led  on  to  expect  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  denouement,  or  something  which  shall  serve  as  a  key 
to  some  combination  of  circumstances  that  may  develop  into  a 
story ;  but  we  are  speedily  undeceived  and  brought  back  to  the 
contemplation  of  one  or  another  of  the  characters  with  which 
the  writer  has,  not  without  considerable  pains,  endeavoured  to 
make  us  acquainted.  In  order,  therefore,  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  like  a  review  of  the  book,  it  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with 
each  of  these  characters  as  a  distinct  and  separate  creation,  and  to 
dismiss  from  our  mind  any  idea  of  story,  plot,  or  “  situation.” 

We  are  told  in  the  opening  pages  that  the  heroine  of  the  so- 
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called  story  is  one  Hester  or  Hetty  Adams,  the  orphan  niece  of 
Mrs.  Adams,  the  dressmaker  of  the  little  village  of  Haysted.  She 
is  introduced  to  us  in  a  somewhat  apologetic  manner  as  neither 
beautiful,  intellectual,  nor  saint-like ;  and  further  acquaintance 
with  her  has  certainly  the  effect  of  confirming  the  accuracy  of  this 
description.  She  is,  in  fact,  afflicted  by  the  physical  deformity 
of  a  hump-back,  and  by  general  bad  health ;  and  her  mind, 
as  sagaciously  observed  by  Mrs.  Adams,  is  as  crooked  as  her 
body.  There  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  the  making  of 
a  heroine  about  Hetty  Adams,  and  had  we  not  been  other¬ 
wise  informed,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  select  for 
that  distinction  her  cousin  Jenny  Adams,  Mrs.  Adams’s  own 
daughter.  It  may  perhaps  be  convenient  to  explain  at  once  that 
there  are  four  principal  characters  in  this  village  idyl,  represented 
by  Hetty  and  Jenny  Adams  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  David 
Griffiths,  the  village  schoolmaster,  and  Richard  Armstrong,  a 
somewhat  idealized  watchmaker,  on  the  other,  the  latter  of  whom, 
as  Hetty  is  to  be  considered  the  heroine,  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  hero  of  the  drama.  The  other  characters,  one  of  whom, 
Reuben  Frost,  seems  an  attempt  at  a  copy  of  Mr.  Collins  in  Pride 
and  Prejudice ,  are  merely  accessories,  and.  require  but  little  notice. 

The  story  then,  for  such  we  must  call  it  for  the  purposes  of  a 
review,  opens  with  an  introduction  to  the  interior  of  Mrs.  Adams’s 
house,  during  the  month  of  July.  Mrs.  Adams  herself  is  a  kind- 
hearted,  matronly  sort  of  person,  with  a  tendency  towards  the 
enunciation  of  homely  domestic  platitudes,  and  a  common-sense 
view  of  life  which  is  often  sorely  tried  by  her  niece  Hetty’s  crooked 
disposition  and  unaccountable  habits.  Of  Hetty  herself  we  have 
said  enough  for  the  present,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  her  cousin  Jenny,  a  bright,  good-looking,  and  lovable 
country  girl,  with  a  sweetness  of  disposition  tempered  only  by  an 
exaggerated  development  of  her  mother’s  common  sense,  which 
induces  her  to  take  a  somewhat  hard  and  fast  view  of  life  and  its 
obligations  that  is  not  usually  found  in  a  young  woman  of  her 
age.  But  there  is  a  freshness  and  simplicity  about  her  that  quite 
compensate  for  any  little  severities  of  character  ;  and  she  is,  in 
fact,  a  very  charming  delineation  of  a  modest  village  beauty.  Of 
the  two  principal  male  characters,  Richard  Armstrong,  the  watch¬ 
maker,  is  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  David  Griffiths,  the 
schoolmaster,  a  middle-aged  man  of  forty-five  or  thereabouts. 
Armstrong  lives  in  a  cottage  with  his  little  niece  Nessie,  who  is 
also  more  or  less  of  a  cripple  ;  and  Griffiths  resides  at  the  school- 
house  with  his  sister,  a  sort  of  feminine  edition  of  himself.  Arm¬ 
strong,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  soon  discovered  to  be  in  love 
with  Jenny,  who  in  her  modest  and  unaffected  way  is  quite  dis¬ 
posed  to  reciprocate  his  affection.  Hetty,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  without  an  admirer,  though  this  was  perhaps  only  to  be 
expected.  But  her  life,  unenviable  as  it  seems,  is  not  without 
certain  peculiar  elements  of  interest ;  and  her  mind,  crabbed  and 
distorted  by  ill-health  and  brooding  over  her  bodily  infirmities, 
has  sought  refuge  in  a  miserly  accumulation  of  money,  earned 
principally  by  fancy  embroidery,  executed  late  at  night  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  for  which  she  finds  a  ready  sale  at  the 
hands  of  a  rich  old  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  is  always 
ready  to  give  her  orders  and  pa}'  her  handsomely  for  her  work. 
This  money  of  Hetty's  becomes,  in  fact,  the  turning-point  of 
her  life.  She  all  of  a  sudden  falls  in  love  with  Armstrong, 
having  been  touched  and  softened  by  some  kind  words  addressed 
to  her  by  him  at  a  time  when  she  felt  she  did  not  deserve 
them,  having  been  found  by  him  in  the  act  of  bullying  poor 
little  Nessie,  the  sight  of  whom,  reminding  her  as  it  does  of  her 
own  infirmities,  has  always  hitherto  engendered  in  her  a  feeling 
of  anger  and  detestation.  Now,  however,  she  forces  herself  to  be 
kind  to  Nessie  for  Armstrong’s  sake,  and  the  two  become  great 
friends.  Hetty  lays  herself  out  in  every  way  to  please  and  attract 
Armstrong,  and  soon  succeeds  in  persuading  herself  that  she  has 
done  so.  Armstrong,  who  appears  to  be  very  fond  of  talking  about 
himself,  is  to  a  certain  extent  attracted  by  her  quickness  and  readi¬ 
ness  of  comprehension,  but,  of  course,  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
making  love  to  her.  In  the  meantime,  however,  his  real  love 
affair  with  Jenny  somehow  hangs  fire,  causing  a  certain  amount 
of  gentle  discomposure  to  that  exemplary  maiden,  who  moreover  is 
not  slow  to  notice  the  dead  set  made  by  her  cousin  at  Armstrong. 
And  the  latter  having  said  something  to  Hetty  which  is  miscon¬ 
strued  by  her  vivid  imagination  into  a  direct  confession  of  love, 
she  is  for  a  short  time  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness,  and 
considers  herself  in  the  light  of  Armstrong's  affianced  bride.  It 
has,  in  fact,  been  hinted  to  the  reader  that  there  is  one  slight 
obstacle  to  Armstrong’s  free  action  in  love  matters  in  the  shape  of 
an  already  existing  wife,  who  has  behaved  badly  and  is  living  apart 
from  him ;  and  she  presently  appears  upon  the  scene  in  person. 
But  with  an  amount  of  consideration  for  her  husband’s  interest 
that  must  be  held  to  atone  for  much  previous  misconduct,  she 
arrives  at  his  house  one  night  in  a  dying  state,  and  before  morning 
Armstrong  is  a  free  man.  The  circumstances  of  their  married 
life  have  not  been  such  as  to  call  for  any  great  display  of  emotion 
or  regret  on  Armstrong’s  part ;  and  he  soon  takes  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  his  love  for  Jenny,  in  a  manner,  however,  which  we 
cannot  but  consider  as  somewhat  pedantic  and  disappointing.  By 
a  combination  of  circumstances  which,  although  carefully  ex¬ 
plained,  we  can  hardly  accept  as  possible  in  a  little  country 
village  where  every  event  of  the  slightest  importance  is  known 
and  discussed  almost  before  it  has  happened,  the  fact  of  Armstrong 
being  married  and  of  his  wife  having  returned  to  his  house  to  die 
has  not  come  under  Hetty’s  cognizance  ;  and  almost  at  one  and 
the  same  time  she  hears  the  news  of  this  episode  and  of  his  pro¬ 


posal  to  Jenny.  She  does  not  at  first,  however,  display  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  such  startling  announcements  might  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  things  go  on  much  as  usual  for  a  few  days. 
But  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage  of  Armstrong  and  Jenny 
are  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  sending  Nessie  away  to 
a  certain  watering-place  recommended  by  a  doctor  as  likely  to 
restore  the  use  of  her  limbs.  This  requires  money,  which  Arm¬ 
strong  has  not  at  present  got ;  and  everything  appears  likely  to- 
come  to  a  standstill  on  this  account,  when  Hetty,  hearing  the 
state  of  the  case,  resolves  in  a  sudden  inspiration  of  generous  feel¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  her  cherished  savings  for  Nessie's  benefit.  So  she 
carries  the  money  off  to  Armstrong’s  house  one  evening,  and  with 
a  few  broken  words  of  explanation,  which,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  give  him  some  idea  of  her  feelings  towards  himself,  places  it  at 
his  disposal.  He  is  completely  taken  aback ;  and,  though  of 
course  most  grateful  to  her,  firmly  refuses  to  accept  it.  He  is  at 
this  moment  called  away  on  business,  and  Hetty  hurries  off, 
leaving  the  money  behind  her.  But  she  has  hardly  reached  homo 
again  before  a  reaction  sets  in.  She  begins  to  realize  that  she  has 
lost  her  love,  and  given  up  her  gold,  and  has  nothing  left  in  the 
world.  The  thought  is  maddening ;  and  she  determines  to  try 
and  get  her  money  back  again.  She  knows  that  Armstrong  is  not 
at  home,  and  she  steals  back  to  his  house  with  the  idea  of  recover¬ 
ing  her  beloved  treasure.  She  finds  the  house  empty,  and  the  bag 
of  sovereigns  just  where  she  had  left  it.  But  at  this  moment 
Armstrong  returns,  and  she  feels  that  she  is  detected.  What 
happens  to  her  afterwards  readers  may  be  allowed  to  discover  for 
themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline  that,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  Among  the  Hills  is  not  by  any  means  a  story  of  thrilling 
interest.  The  writer  has,  in  fact,  sacrificed  everything  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  leading  characters,  and  in  this  respect  the  reader 
is  bound  to  experience  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment.  Even 
when  our  interest  begins  to  be  awakened  by  something  approaching’ 
a  “  situation,”  it  soon  fades  away,  and  we  find  that  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  wasted  in  order  either  to  make  way  for  the  display  of 
some  fresh  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  heroine,  or  to  enable 
one  or  another  of  the  male  characters  to  indulge  in  some  fresh 
dissertation  on  things  in  general.  Even  the  final  love  scene 
between  Jenny  and  Armstrong,  where  the  way  is  cleverly  enough 
prepared  for  what  might  be  a  pretty  and  effective  picture,  is 
rendered  tame  and  uninteresting  by  the  tiresome  propensity  of  the 
swain  to  wander  off  into  his  eternal  lucubrations  about  himself, 
his  views,  and  prospects ;  and  the  whole  thing  becomes  flat  and 
spiritless.  We  are  disposed  to  regret  this  all  the  more  that  the 
book  displays  throughout  some  descriptive  power ;  and  it  might 
have  been  just  as  easy  for  the  writer  to  have  thrown  some 
real  interest  into  the  story  as  to  make  it  what  it  is,  a  mere 
medley  of  characters.  Nor  are  these  very  characters  by  any 
means  absolutely  perfect;  and  they  themselves  suffer  as  much 
from  being  overdone  as  the  story  suffers  from  their  undue  pro¬ 
minence.  Jenny  Adams  presents,  as  we  have  said,  a  pretty  and 
charming  study ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  we  have  before  us  a  picture 
drawn  faithfully  from  real  life.  About  Hetty  we  are  not  quite  so  cer¬ 
tain.  But  in  her  anxiety  to  make  her  into  a  heroiue  the  writer  has 
gone  too  much  into  details,  the  result  of  which  is  that  we  are  apt 
to  get  somewhat  wearied  of  Hetty  and  her  eccentricities;  and  the 
character  would,  we  think,  have  been  far  more  forcible  if  less 
elaborately  worked  up.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  clever 
sketch  ;  and  in  criticizing  it  we  are  bound  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  difficulty  of  dealing  successfully  with  a  somewhat 
uninviting  subject.  We  cannot  consider  the  male  characters 
equally  successful.  That  of  Armstrong  appears  to  us  unnatural, 
if  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  his  position  in  life,  although  we 
are  told  that  he  has  received  a  good  education,  where  and  how  is 
not  recorded.  His  dialogues  with  David  Griffiths  are  in  fact  more 
suggestive  of  the  discussions  one  might  expect  to  hear  between  a 
smart  young  undergraduate  with  a  tendency  to  advanced  ideas  and 
a  learned  college  don  than  of  conversation  between  a  well-educated 
mechanic  and  a  village  schoolmaster.  As  regards  the  schoolmaster, 
we  should  not  wish  to  speak  so  decidedly,  for  he  is  evidently  a  man 
who  has  seen  much  of  life  ;  and  he  describes  himself  as  having 
passed  through  phases  that  may  be  allowed  to  have  had  the  effect 
of  raising  him  to  the  intellectual  position  in  which  he  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us.  As,  however,  we  never  quite  get  at  the  whole  of  his 
history,  we  can  only  sum  him  up  as  an  interesting  but  somewhat 
unfinished  character,  and  there  leave  him.  As  a  story,  Among  the 
Hills  can  hardly  be  pronounced  a  success  ;  but  as  a  study  of  quiet 
village  life,  interspersed  with  decidedly  good  descriptive  passages, 
it  certainly  deserves  some  praise. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

AJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS  (i)  was  one  of  the  few 
Southern  officers  of  the  United  States  army  who  adhered  to 
the  Federal  side  in  the  great  struggle  between  North  and  South. 
Thoroughly  master  of  his  profession,  unflinching  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  embrace,  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  war  were  of  the  greatest  value  and  ultimately  obtained 
the  fullest  recognition.  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and 
now,  in  default  of  an  abler  biographer,  Brigadier-General 
Johnson,  who  served  under  and  with  him  thirteen  years,  pub- 

(1)  Memoir  of  Major-General  George  H.  Thomas.  By  Richard  VV. 
Johnson,  Brigadier -General  U.S.A.  PhiladelphV  :  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Loudon :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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Iishe9  this  memoir,  which  is  practically,  so  simple  and  uneventful 
was  the  remainder  of  the  career  of  General  Thomas,  little  more 
than  a  history  of  his  campaigns  in  the  Federal  service,  swollen 
by  a  mass  of  letters  and  speeches  in  which  his  contemporaries 
expressed,  after  his  death,  their  opinion  of  his  merits.  Major- 
General  Thomas  was  born  in  Southampton,  County  Virginia, 
on  the  31st  July,  1816.  He  went  to  West  Point  in  1836,  and 
after  completing  his  studies  received  in  1840  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Artillery.  lie  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Floridan  Indians 
and  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  sent  to  West  Point  in  1851, 
being  then  Captain  Thomas,  as  “  Instructor  in  Artillery  and 
Cavalry.”  In  1855  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the  2nd  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Cavalry,  a  regiment  just  organized  under  a  recent 
Act  of  Congress,  and  here  the  more  interesting  portion  of  his 
career  commences.  The  Colonel  of  the  regiment  was  Sydney 
Albert  Johnstone,  and  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Robert  E.  Lee.  Of 
this  period  in  his  hero's  career  Brigadier  Johnson  tells  us  too  little. 
There  must  surely  be  letters  extant  which  would  show  what  were 
the  relations  between  Thomas  and  his  superiors  during  the  five  years 
they  were  together,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting 
to  linow  what  the  eminent  men  who  were  so  soon  to  take  divided 
courses  thought  and  said  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict. 
All  we  are  told  is  that  Lee,  who  was  then  Colonel  of  the  regiment, 
General  Johnstone  being  in  command  of  California,  was  sum¬ 
moned  from  Texas,  where  the  regiment  was  then  stationed,  to 
VVashington  in  February  1861,  by  General  Scott,  Thomas  being 
at  that  time  on  leave  of  absence.  What  remained  of  the  regiment, 
Texas  having  joined  the  seceding  States,  reached  New  York  in 
April  1861 ;  Thomas  was  appointed  on  the  3rd  of  May  Colonel, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  month  joined  General  Patterson  at 
Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  Henceforward  the  story  of 
General  Thomas’s  life  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  great 
war,  which  Brigadier  Johnson  tells  at  great  length,  with  the 
aid  of  Thomas’s  official  reports,  but  upon  which  we  cannot 
follow  him  here.  The  conduct  of  General  Thomas  as  a  military 
commander  is  r>,  question  for  soldiers  by  profession.  There  is, 
however,  one  incident — the  crowning  achievement  of  his  career — 
which  possesses  general  interest.  Brigadier  Johnson  prints  the 
telegraphic  despatches  in  which  Secretary  Stanton  and  General 
Grant  complain  of  what  they  call  General  Thomas’s  inaction  and 
excessive  caution  in  not  attacking  Hood  at  Nashville.  The  reply 
of  General  Thomas  to  these  complaints  and  threats  is  a  remark¬ 
able  testimony  to  his  ability  and  to  the  firmness  of  his  character. 
Menaced  with  dismissal — twice  at  the  instance  of  Grant,  always 
careless  about  human  life,  and  thinking  only  of  his  own  particular 
operations,  orders  superseding  him  had  been  issued — he  replied 
frankly  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  resign  his  command,  but 
that  he  could  not  attack  until  he  was  better  prepared.  Grant, 
finding  out  what  sort  of  a  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  gave  up  the 
idea  of  superseding  him,  and  resolved  to  go  himself  to  Nash¬ 
ville.  Before,  however,  he  started,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  crushing  and  complete  victory  Thomas  had  won.  In  a 
characteristic  letter  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  assist 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Thomas  at  Washington,  General 
McClellan  speaks  of  the  “  magniBcent  self-possession  ”  with  which 
General  Thomas  “  disregarded  the  attempts  of  men  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  or  incapable  of  appreciating  them  to  force  him 
to  give  battle  prematurely.”  Major-General  Thomas  was  thanked 
by  Congress  for  his  services,  and  at  the  closed  of  the  war  was 
appointed  to  the  civil  and  military  command  of  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  He 
seems  to  have  discharged  his  difficult  functions  very  successfully ; 
but  he  was  greatly  annoyed,  his  biographer  tells  us,  by  attempts 
made  to  bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  General  Johnson  records  a  conversation  with 
him,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man  that  it  is  worth 
quoting : — “  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  I  am  a 
soldier,  and  I  know  my  duty ;  as  a  politician  I  would  be  lost. 
No,  sir  ;  not  even  if  I  were  elected  unanimously  would  I  accept. 
I  want  to  die  with  a  fair  record,  and  this  I  will  do  if  I  keep  out 
•of  the  sea  of  politics  and  cling  to  my  proper  profession.”  The 
modesty  and  good  sense  of  General  Thomas  were  further  shown  in 
his  refusal  to  accept  the  command  of  the  army  which  President 
Johnson,  who  had  had  some  misunderstanding  with  Grant, 
desired  to  confer  upon  him.  Major-General  Thomas  died  at  San 
Francisco,  where  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Pacific,  in  May  1870.  His  death  was  sudden  and 
premature,  for  his  age  was  only  fifty-three ;  but  he  died  with  the 
“  fair  record  ”  to  which  he  aspired. 

Major  Jones,  who  is  United  States  Consul  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  prefaces  his  recollections  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  (2) 
with  a  “  brief  record”  of  the  political  struggle  which  ended  in  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United  States  ;  a 
struggle  in  which,  although  he  had  not  attained  “  the  required 
nn-e  of  citizenship,”  the  author  took,  he  tells  us,  an  active  part. 
Other  chapters  on  slavery  and  emancipation,  war  and  credit, 
serve  the  same  purpose  of  needlessly  increasing  the  size  of  a 
book  which,  so  far  as  it  gives  us  Major  Jones’s  recollections  of 
ins  life  in  the  army,  is  lively  and  readable,  and  the  general  tone 
and  temper  of  which  are  creditable  to  the  writer.  The  Emi¬ 
grant's  Friend  (3),  of  which  Major  Jones  is  also  the  author, 

(2)  Four  Years  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac:  a  Soldier's  Recollections. 
By  Major  Jones.  London  :  The  Tyne  Publishing  Company. 

£3)  The  Emigrant's  Fritnd.  By  Major  Jones,  Lnited  States  Consul, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  London  :  The  Tyne  Publishing  Company. 


is  intended  as  a  guide  to  those  persons  who  propose  seeking 
their  fortunes  in  the  United  States,  and  they  cannot  do  better 
than  attend  to  its  hints.  Major  Jones  warns  the  would-be  emi¬ 
grant  not  to  leave  the  mother-country  without  fully  and  anxiously 
considering  the  subject  in  every  aspect.  He  bids  him  “  look  at 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture — the  broad  Atlantic,  the  dusty  ride  to 
the  Great  West,  the  scorching  sun,  the  cold  winter — coldest  you 
ever  experienced — and  the  hard  work.”  “  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it,”  he  says,  “  they  work  harder  in  the  new  than  in  the  old 
country.”  But  if  people  are  bent  on  emigrating,  Major  Jones  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  valuable  information  in  the  shape  of  a  description 
of  each  State  and  Territory,  showing  how  far  each  is  suitable  for 
the  emigrant  in  the  matter  of  cheapness  of  land,  climate,  &c.,  and 
in  useful  directions  as  to  the  voyage,  the  journey  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  West,  and  the  commencement  of  his  new  career. 

The  promise  of  Captain  Wilhelm’s  handsome  volume  (4)  is,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  not  kept.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Qui  trop 
embrasse  mal  etreint.  Captain  Wilhelm  undertakes  a  great  deal 
too  much.  He  not  only  offers  the  “  student  of  the  science  and  art 
of  war,  persons  interested  in  the  local  or  reserve  forces,  libraries, 
as  well  as  the  editors  of  the  daily  press,”  A  Military  Dictionary 
and  Gazetteer,  which  must  in  itself  be  a  work  of  great  magnitude 
to  be  of  any  use ;  but  he  further  supplies  them  “  with  historical 
accounts  of  all  North  American  Indians,  as  well  as  ancient  warlike 
tribes,  and  a  concise  explanation  of  terms  used  in  heraldry  and  the 
offices  thereof.”  The  natural  result  is  that  the  book  is  very  im¬ 
perfect.  The  information  given  is  in  the  main  correct  enough,  but 
the  information  which  those  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  book  is 
designed  are  most  likely  to  need  is  too  frequently  wanting. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army  (5)  is  in  every  respect  but  its  portentous  length  a  pattern 
of  what  official  publications  should  be.  Only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  two  thousand  six  hundred  pages  which  are  contained 
in  its  three  volumes  are,  however,  occupied  with  the  Engineer’s 
Report.  The  remaining  pages  contain  the  pieces  justificatives  in  the 
shape  of  maps  and  reports  from  the  Engineer's  subordinates.  The 
burden  of  the  Report  is  the  lamentable  inefficiency  of  the  Sea- 
coast  and  Lake  frontier  defences  of  the  United  States. 

The  Young  Nimrods  (6)  is  an  unpretending  book  in  which  the 
publishers  have  utilised  a  number  of  illustrations  which  had 
already  done  service  in  some  of  their  other  publications.  The  text 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  written  up  to  the  cuts,  some  of  which 
have  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  book,  although 
Mr.  Knox  has,  with  a  courage  which  does  him  credit,  worked  them 
all  in.  Boys  of  the  old  as  well  as  of  the  new  world  will  find 
the  book  very  interesting. 

A  Handbook  of  Nursing  (7)  is  an  admirable  manual  for  the  use 
of  professional  nurses.  The  directions  are  singularly  clear  and  full. 
They  appear,  so  far  as  laymen  may  presume  to  judge,  to  comprise 
every  case  of  difficulty  which  can  present  itself  to  a  nurse ;  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Connecticut 
Training  School  for  Nurses  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  they 
come  up  to  the  present  standard  of  what  we  may  venture  to  call 
the  science  of  nursing.  We  must  demur,  however,  to  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  book  as  for  family  and  general  use.  The  minute  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  duties  of  the  midwife  and  of  the  nurse  who  attends 
cases  of  lithotomy  or  ovariotomy,  useful  as  they  must  be  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse,  disqualify  the  book  for  family  and  general  use. 

The  Easiest  Way  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking  (8)  is  the  most 
disagreeable  contribution  to  what  for  many  is  a  fascinating  class 
of  literature  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  Mrs.  Campbell  oc¬ 
cupies  a  considerable  portion  of  her  little  book  with  a  pre¬ 
tentious  description  of  the  process  of  digestion,  and  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  full  account  of  the  various  operations  which  go  on  in  that 
great  laboratory,  the  stomach.  The  information  she  supplies 
on  these  points  will  not  assist  any  housekeeper  to  select  provi¬ 
sions  or  cook  them  properly,  and  we  feel  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  American  householder,  if  such  a  man  there  be,  whose 
wife  studies  Mrs.  Campbell’s  precepts  and  endeavours  to  apply 
them. 

We  have  received  the  second  volume  of  the  Index-Catalogue  of 
the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  United  States  Army (9). 
It  contains  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  embracing  authors  and  sub¬ 
jects  from  Berlioz  to  Cholas.  The  general  arrangement  is  excellent, 
and,  what  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  students  of  medicine, 
the  Index-Catalogue  is  not  confined  to  books,  but  gives  the  subjects 
of  the  more  important  papers  published  in  the  medical  periodicals 
of  all  countries,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors.  We  have  also 
received  No.  10  of  Bibliographical  Contributions  to  the  Library  of 
Harvard  University,  entitled  Halliwelliana ;  a  Bibliography  of  the 

(4)  A  Military  Dictionary  and  Gazetteer.  By  Thomas  Wilhelm,  Captain 
Eighth  Infantry.  Philadelphia :  Hamersly  &  Co.  London :  Trubner  Sc  Co. 
1881. 

(5)  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  for 
the  year  1880.  In  Three  Parts.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(6)  The  Young  Nimrods  in  North  America:  a  Rook  for  Roys.  By 
Thomas  W.  Knox.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  Sc  Co.  1881. 

(7)  A  Handbook  of  Nursing  for  Family  and  General  Use.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Lippincott  Sc  Co.  London  :  Trubner  Sc  Co.  i88r. 

(8)  The  Easiest  IVay  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking.  By  Helen 
Campbell.  New  York:  Pords,  Howard,  &  Ilulbert.  London:  Trubner 
Sc  Co.  1881. 

(9)  Index-Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office, 
United  States  Army. — Authors  and  Subjects.  Yol.  II.  Berlioz — Cholas. 
Washington :  Government  Printing-Office.  London :  TrUbner  Sc  Co. 
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Publications  of  James  Orchard  Halliwell-Phillipps  (io).  This 
little  brochure,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Bulletin  of  Harvard 
University,  will  possess  considerable  interest  for  all  students  of 
Shakspeare. 

Friends  (i  i)  is  worth  the  little  time  required  to  read  it,  and  will 
deeply  interest  many  who  do  read  it.  The  Georgians  (12)  shows 
some  promise.  The  author  succeeds  in  the  description  of  Southern 
life,  but  fails  in  telling  his  story.  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure  (13) 
recounts  the  adventures  of  an  American  who,  brought  up  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  saturated  with  all  the  prejudices  against  his  native  land 
which,  it  appears,  prevail  in  English  aristocratic  circles,  visited 
New  York  upon  business,  was  introduced  into  the  best  society  of 
the  Empire  city,  fell  in  love,  and  finally  determined  to  enter 
Congress. 

We  have  also  received  A  Booh  of  Love  Stories  (14)1  by  Norah 
Perry,  and  Mg  College  Dags  (15),  by  Robert  Tomes,  an  old 
man’s  recollections  of  Hartford  and  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  be¬ 
gan  his  studies  in  1836. 

Longfellow’s  Leaflets  (16)  are  selections  from  his  prose  and 
poetical  works,  prefaced  by  a  short  memoir  and  copiously  illus¬ 
trated. 

The  Ilawaian  Almanac  and  Annual  (17)  contains  much  statistical 
and  other  information  which  will  be  useful  to  all  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  islands  over  which  King  Kalakaua  rules. 

We  have  received  translations  of  two  works  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  have  not  before  made  their  appearance  in  an  English 
dress.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  Professor  of  Arboriculture  in 
Harvard  College,  has,  at  the  instance  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  translated  from  the 
French  A  Treatise  on  Pruning  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  by 

A.  Des  Cars  (18).  Mr.  Sargent,  who  strongly  recommends  the 
method  advocated  by  his  author,  suggests  in  liis  introduction  that 
the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  his  countrymen  will  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  plant  and  rear  new  forests  according  to  scientific  principles. 

Synnove  Sulbakken  (19)  is  the  first  volume  of  what  is  apparently 
intended  to  be  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  famous 
Norwegian  poet  and  novelist,  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  version  may  be  taken  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.  Bjornson  with  the  translator,  Professor  Erasmus 

B.  Anderson. 

Among  the  periodical  publications  which  have  reached  us 
is  the  August  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  (20),  the  most 
generally  interesting  paper  in  which  is  an  account,  very  copiously 
illustrated,  of  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  in 
October  1781.  The  centenary  of  this  very  important  incident  in  the 
war  is  to  be  celebrated  with  much  ceremony.  We  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  The  Penn  Monthly,  for  July  (21),  which  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  “  Need  of  a  broader  political 
education,”  by  the  Hon.  llorman  B.  Eaton ;  The  American  Art 
Review  (22),  which  maintains  its  high  standard  of  excellence ; 
and  No.  6  of  The  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers  (23)  for 
the  current  year,  a  publication  to  the  value  and  interest  of  which 
we  have  already  drawn  attention. 

(10)  Library  of  Harvard  University. — Bibliographical  Contributions. 
No.  10.  Halliwetliana  :  a  Bibliography  of  the  Publications  of  James  Orchard 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  By  Justin  Winsor.  Cambridge,  Mass. :  University 
Press.  1881. 

(11)  Friends:  a  Duet.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Boston:  Hough- 
ten,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(12)  Bound-Bobin  Series. —  The  Georgians.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(13)  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure.  By  Edgar  Fawcett.  Boston:  Houghton. 
Mifflin,  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(14)  A  Booh  of  Love  Stories.  By  Norah  Perry.  Boston  :  Osgood  & 
Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(15)  My  College  Days.  By  Bobert  Tomes.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  1880. 

(16)  Leaflets  from  Standard  Authors. — Poems  and  Prose  Passages  from 
the  Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Compiled  by  Josephine  E. 
Hodgdon.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1881. 

(17)  Hawaian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1881.  Honolulu  :  Thomas  G. 
Thrum.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(18)  A  Treatise  on  Pruning  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees.  By  A.  Des 
Cars.  Translated  from  the  Seventh  French  Edition,  by  Charles  S. 
Sargent.  Boston  :  Williams  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(199  Synnove  Solbakken.  By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  Translated  from 
the  Norse.  By  Erasmus  B.  Anderson.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(20)  Harper's  Magazine.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(21)  The  Penn  Monthly.  For  July.  Philadelphia:  Stern  &  Co.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(22)  The  American  Art  Beview.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(23)  The  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers.  Richmond,  Va.  :  Secre¬ 
tary  Southern  Historical  Society. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Author  of  “  Practical  Keramics  for 
Students,”  reviewed  in  the  Saturday  Review,  July  2,  1881, 
is  not  Charles  A.  Janvier,  but  Catherine  A.  Janvier,  the 
mistake  being  due  to  the  English  publishers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

A^  PRyETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM.”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PIIARAOH,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DUKE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily , Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


GT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  value  of  £130  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed 
for  on  September  26th,  and  the  three  succeeding  days.  One  of  the  value  of  £130  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidate  at  this  Examination,  under  twenty  years  of  age,  if  of  sufficient  merit. 
For  the  other,  candidates  must  be  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  subjects  for  Examination  are  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  will  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  The  subjects  of  examina¬ 
tion  are  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  any  two  of  the  three  following  languages,  Greek,  French, 
German.  This  is  an  Open  Exhibition  of  the  value  of  £50. 

Candidates  must  not  nave  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  Metropolitan 
Medical  School. 

The  successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the 
October  succeeding  the  examination. 

For  particulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  E.C. 

CT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  with  an  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  ADDRESS  by  Mr.  J.  WARRINGTON  II AWARD,  at  4  P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Acland,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  ore  open  to  all 
Students. 

The  appointments  of  nouse  Physician  and  House  Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  ^iven  without  extra  fees. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica¬ 
tion  between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 


HP  HE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

A  Mile-end,  E. — The  SESSION  1881-82  will  Commence  on  Saturday,  October  1, 1881.  FOUR 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20.  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fees  for  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Hospital  Practice,  90  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments. 
All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
of  Five  House-Physiciancies,  Four  Ilouse-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ;  Two 
Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by 
rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


T?OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

A  v  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  R.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 

For  Prospectus  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to 
the  Principal. 


rPHE  GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  of  MUSIC,  under  the  conduct 

and  control  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 

Principal— Ur.  H.  WEIST  HILL. 

The  FIRST  TERM  of  the  SESSION  1881-2  will  commence  on  Monday,  September  19, 1881. 
EXAMINATIONS  of  CANDIDATES  for  ADMISSION  as  STUDENTS  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  September  10,  and  Monday,  September  12,  from  Twelve  till  Four,  when  Candidates 
must  attend,  bringing  with  them  music  they  can  perform. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  School,  16  Alderinanbury,  E.C. 

FRED.  A.  CATTY,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Guildhall,  August  1881. _ CHARLES  P.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  of  LANDSCAPE  GAR- 

^  DENING.  Principal — Mr.  EDWARD  MILNER.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence 
on  Saturday,  October  1.  Prospectus  in  the  Office  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

(XJLLEGE  of  PRACTICAL~ENGINEERING,  MUSVVELL 

HILL,  London.  Under  eminent  technical  auspices — For  terms  and  particulars  write 
to  the  Principal. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  APLEY 

A  (near  RYDE). 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  September  16. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE,  Head-Master ;  or  the  SECRETARY,  The 
Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Ryde. 


TV  OVER  COLLEGE. 

A-'  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  14.  Board,  £40 ;  house  rent,  6  Guineas. 
Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  or 
Wollaston  Knocker,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


Malvern  college. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Tuesday,  September  27. 
EXAMINATIONS  for  SCHOLARSHIPS,  December  22  and  24. 

For  information,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Q  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOGT^  Dorset, 

•  RE-OPENS  September  16.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Public  Schools.  Mode¬ 
rate  and  inclusive  fees — Apply  to  Secretary _ 

WO  R  T  II  ING  COLLEGE,  SUSSEX. 

Principal— Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD  TREVOR. 

Vice- Principal—  Mr.  FREDERIC  LOWE,  B.A.,  Graduate  in  Honours,  St.  John’s 
College.  Cambridge. 

BOYS  prepared  for  Publif  Schools,  the  Universities,  the  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 
List  of  recent  successes  and  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application.  The  THIRD  TERM  will 
commence  on  Tuesday,  September  13. 
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LAND  REFORM. 

THE  latest  commonplace  which  Liberal  candidates  and 
orators  are  expected  to  repeat  has  been  sanctioned 
on  several  occasions  by  Air.  Gladstone  ;  and  perhaps 
the  vague  demand  for  changes  of  various  kinds  in  the 
Land  Laws  may  consolidate  itself  into  a  troublesome 
agitation.  Land  reform,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  admits 
of  several  meanings;  and  it  must  be  practically  inter¬ 
preted  by  reference  to  the  political  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  present  time.  The  profound  and  widespread 
agricultural  distress  of  the  last  two  years  will  be  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  inclement  weather  which  has  lately 
prevailed ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  farmers  should 
listen  favourably  to  any  proposal  which  purports  to  relieve 
them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  their  present  diffi¬ 
culties.  At  the  same  time,  theorists  and  demagogues 
already  speculate  on  the  application  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  of  the  anomalous  principles  of  the  Irish  Land  Act. 
The  promoters  of  the  measure  affirmed  and  exaggerated 
the  proposition  that  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  depended  on  customary  tenure  rather  than  on 
contract,  and  that  it  was  therefore  reasonable  to  recognize 
claims  for  which,  as  they  admitted,  there  would  have  been 
no  foundation  in  England.  How  that  Irish  landlords 
have  been  deprived  of  rights  which  had  until  lately 
never  been  questioned,  the  assailants  of  landed  property 
are  busily  obliterating  the  distinctions  which  they  had 
during  the  late  agitation  elaborated  with  incessant  ac¬ 
tivity.  Taking  advantage  of  the  existing  agricultural 
distress,  the  agitators  insist  that  the  supposed  defects 
of  English  tenure  shall  in  turn  be  corrected'  by  legis¬ 
lation.  In  Kent  a  kind  of  Land  League  has  already 
been  formed,  on  the  Irish  model,  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving,  not  the  landlord,  but  the  tithe-owner,  of 
pecuniary  rights  secured  to  him  by  statute  law.  The 
Farmers’  Alliance,  thongh  it  cannot  be  accused  of  proposing 
spoliation  by  means  of  illegal  violence,  has  sometimes 
countenanced  utterly  unjust  demands  for  the  compulsory 
transfer  of  a  share  in  the  ownership  from  the  landlord  to 
the  tenant.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  English 
occupiers  under  lease  or  agreement  could  only  found  pre¬ 
tensions  on  the  terms  of  their  contracts.  It  is  within  the 
competence  of  the  Legislature  to  regulate  the  terms  on 
which  land  may  hereafter  be  demised ;  but  orators  who 
assert  that  the  system  of  English  land  tenure  is  the  worst 
in  Europe  cherish  more  ambitions  aspirations. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  need  of  changes  in  the  law 
of  land  are  urgent  cannot,  if  they  understand  their  own 
language,  refer  to  theories  as  to  the  future  devolution  of 
property.  It  is  evident  that  the  immediate  abolition  of 
settlement,  of  entail,  and  of  all  similar  institutions,  could 
only  operate  gradually  and  at  comparatively  distant 
periods.  The  numerous  advocates  of  schemes  which  might 
possibly  facilitate  the  subdivision  of  the  land  have  rightly 
or  wrongly  persuaded  themselves  that  the  abolition  of  life 
estates  would  encourage  the  expenditure  of  capital  on 
land.  Even  if  their  conjectures  are  well  founded,  the  result 
could  only  be  attained  by  slow  degrees.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  Parliament  would  at  a  single  stroke  deprive 
of  their  property  all  owners  of  land  in  remainder  or  rever¬ 
sion  ;  and  even  if  life  tenants  suddenly  became  owners  in 
fee,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  number  would  take 
advantage  of  their  sudden  change  of  condition  to  sell  their 
land  piecemeal.  The  full  effect  of  even  so  violent  a  change 


in  the  law  would  not  be  felt  for  one  or  two  generations. 
The  adversaries  of  the  existing  system  often  expatiate  on 
the  alleged  efficacy  of  law  in  guiding  and  forming  opinion 
or  custom;  but  the  tradition  of  centuries  will  be  for  some 
time  as  efficacious  as  new-fangled  legislation,  and  as  long 
as  any  liberty  of  disposal  remains,  the  old  English  desire 
to  found  or  maintain  a  family  will  tend  to  prevent  or 
delay  the  dispersion  of  large  estates.  Some  years  may 
probably  elapse  before  democratic  agitation  is  directed  to 
its  ultimate  object  in  the  compulsory  division  of  land 
on  each  transmission  by  descent.  The  social  revolution 
which  would  ensue  is  easier  to  foresee  than  the  economic 
consequences  of  discouraging  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  any  legislative  measure  will  render 
possible  the  transfer  of  the  soil  to  a  large  number  of 
freehold  cultivators.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  know  that  the  abolition  of  large  estates  and  of 
large  farms  cannot  be  urgently  required,  because  it  must, 
in  default  of  a  violent  revolution,  be  effected  slowly,  if  at 
all.  The  agitators  who  have  secured  for  their  movement 
the  ready  sympathy  of  the  Prime  Minister  must  have 
other  innovations  in  view.  They  are  much  less  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  prohibition  of  life  estates  than  in  the 
imposition  of  disabilities  on  landlords  for  the  supposed 
advantage  of  tenants. 

The  removal  of  alleged  impediments  to  the  liberal  ex< 
penditure  of  capital  on  the  improvement  of  land  may 
perhaps  be  a  proper  object  of  legislation ;  while,  on  the 
.other  hand,  the  proposition  that  the  land  ought  to  be  made 
to  produce  as  much  as  possible  is  altogether  untrue.  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Lancashire 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  amount  of  cotton  goods 
without  reference  to  the  cost  of  material  or  manufacture, 
or  of  the  profit  to  be  obtained.  There  are  probably 
cases  in  which  life  tenants  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
make  an  outlay  which  might  be  profitably  undertaken 
by  an  absolute  owner.  That  such  instances  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare  is  proved  by  the  notorious  fact  that  the 
largest  estates,  which  are  almost  always  subject  to  settle¬ 
ment,  are  the  best  managed.  The  proposition  may  be 
open  to  dispute,  but  the  controversy  has  at  this  moment 
little  practical  importance.  The  great  majority  of  land- 
owners  are  impoverished ;  and  most  of  those  who  have 
extraneous  means  at  their  disposal  have  now  little  tempta¬ 
tion  to  invest  capital  in  improvement  of  land.  Few  tenants 
are  disposed  to  pay  interest  on  any  expenditure  of  the 
kind ;  and  it  matters  little  except  to  himself  whether  a 
proprietor  with  half  a  dozen  farms  thrown  on  his  hands  is 
a  life  tenant  or  an  owner  in  fee.  The  landed  interest 
flourished  while  settlement  and  entail  were  generally  prac¬ 
tised,  and  it  is  reduced  to  distress  not  by  bad  laws,  but 
by  bad  seasons,  coinciding  with  American  competition. 
The  suffering  is  not  confined  to  the  class  which  depends 
on  the  receipt  of  rent  ;  for  farmers  complain  sometimes, 
perhaps  not  without  exaggeration,  that  with  recent  crops 
and  recent  prices  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  working 
expenses.  It  may  be  true  that  the  large  farmers  are  the 
heaviest  losers ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  suddenly  to  reverse 
the  opinion  which  has  till  of  late  been  generally  held,  that 
cultivation,  in  common  with  other  branches  of  industry, 
is  most  profitably  conducted  by  the  scientific  methods 
which  are  only  within  the  reach  of  capitalists.  Even  in 
the  amount  of  gross  produce  English  agriculture  has 
compared  favourably  with  that  of  countries  which  are 
cultivated  under  a  different  system ;  and  it  is  not  less 
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absurd  to  test  the  advantage  of  large  or  small  holdings 
by  the  total  amount  produced  than  to  apply  a  similar 
standard  to  a  manufactory  without  reference  to  cost.  The 
fabulous  times  in  which  evei’y  rood  of  ground  maintained 
its  man  must  have  witnessed  the  greatest  possible  waste 
of  labour.  It  is  perhaps  useless  to  expose  fallacies  which 
are  not  sincerely  propounded  by  the  instigators  of  popular 
clamour.  The  Radical  clubs  and  their  sycophants  are 
bent  on  attaining  results  which  are  remote  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  capital  to  land. 

The  precedent  which  demagogues  desire  to  apply  and 
extend  is  not  the  legislation  which  in  some  countries  has 
been  directed  against  perpetuities  or  against  trusts,  but  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  and  the  recognition  of  a  joint  property 
with  the  owner  to  be  acquired  by  the  occupier.  Some 
speakers  at  meetings  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  have  claimed, 
not  only  a  tenant-right  unknown  to  English  law  and  prac¬ 
tice,  but  a  power  of  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land¬ 
owner’s  interest.  The  cant  phrase  of  free  trade  in  land  is 
often  used  to  express  a  state  of  things  in  which  absolute 
ownership  would  be  prohibited,  except  when  it  was  com¬ 
bined  with  occupation  of  the  soil.  Measures  of  this  kind 
are  said  to  be  urgent,  because  it  is  thought  possible  that 
they  may  be  passed  at  a  time  when  opinion  and  moral 
sense  are  vitiated  by  anomalous  legislation.  There  never 
was,  in  truth,  a  time  in  which  it  was  less  necessary 
than  at  present  to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  with  his  relations  to  his  landlord.  In  England 
and  Scotland  there  is  no  question  of  evictions,  or  eject¬ 
ments,  for  the  main  difficulty  of  the  landowner  is  to 
keep  his  tenant  on  his  farm.  The  occupier,  even  when 
he  holds  a  lease,  is  not  practically  bound  by  its  provi¬ 
sions.  If  he  is  farming,  or  if  he  professes  to  farm,  at 
a  loss,  it  is  impossible  to  insist  on  the  literal  performance 
of  his  engagements.  The  tenant  from  year  to  year  has  a 
still  more  direct  control  of  the  terms  of  any  bargain  which 
^  may  be  made.  The  time  is  perhaps  past  for  enforcing  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  mode  of  cultivation,  which  nevertheless 
often  embodied  the  soundest  agricultural  traditions.  Land- 
owners  now  have  to  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  moderate  rent,  and  they  probably 
trust  to  the  character  of  the  tenant  for  any  protection 
which  they  may  hope  to  obtain  against  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  only  plausible  demand  of  agrarian 
agitator’s  is  that  the  Act  passed  some  years  ago  for  the 
protection  of  unexhausted  improvements  should  be  made 
compulsory.  The  mischievous  tendency  of  modern  legislation 
to  interfere  with  independent  action  is  illustrated  by  the 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  permissive  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  present  law.  If  a  tenant  on  taking  his  farm 
contracts  himself  out  of  the  Act,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  he  has  received  an  equivalent  for  the  benefit  which 
he  renounces  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  outgoing  tenant  is  equitably  entitled  to  repayment  for 
outlay  of  which  he  has  not  already  received  the  full  benefit. 
In  many  districts  the  custom  of  the  country  gave  the 
tenant  ample  protection  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
The  desire  of  some  prudent  landlords  to  escape  from  the 
provisions  of  the  law  is  founded  on  their  knowledge  that 
they  might  often  have  to  pay  for  imaginary  improvements. 
At  the  end  of  a  tenancy  a  farm  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
in  worse  condition  than  at  the  beginning ;  for  unex¬ 
hausted  improvements  in  many  instances  consist  of  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  property  which  was  originally 
transferred  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant ;  but  compen¬ 
sation  would  almost  always  be  demanded.  A  scrupulous 
Minister  would  ascertain  in  the  first  instance  the  nature 
of  the  demands  which  he  undertakes  in  general  terms  to 
concede. 


DECORATED  SPEAKERS. 

THE  custom  which  ordains  that  at  the  end  of  a  Session, 
especially  a  very  busy  or  in  any  way  a  very  remark¬ 
able  Session,  honours  and  decorations  shall  descend  on  the 
members  of  that  party  which  has  a  temporary  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficiently  graceful 
one.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  this  week,  a  batch  of 
peers  was  announced,  nobody  found  fault  with  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  much-threatened  Upper  House,  and  nobody 
was  surprised  that  these  additions  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  added  to  it.  The  chief  organ  of  their  own  party, 
indeed,  told  the  new  peers  that  it  was  principally  satisfied 
with  their  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  because  they 


were  of  no  possible  use  out  of  it;  but  that  was  only  part 
of  the  game.  Qui  dit  fair  dit  vaurien  is  the  latest 
Radical  proverb,  and  the  unfortunate  objects  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  desire  to  be  a  fountain  of  honour  got 
the  benefit  of  it.  But  it  may  be  repeated  that  nobody  was 
surprised  at  the  creations.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
periodically  struggle  to  find  persons  good  enough  to  swell 
the  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  these 
persons  should  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  swell 
the  majority  instead,  is  a  regular  and  recurring  scene  of 
the  political  drama.  That  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  should 
be  glad  to  escape  from  the  Mahomet’s  coffin  in  which  they 
hover  between  commoners  and  peers  of  Parliament ;  that 
a  hitherto  unsuccessful  candidate  for  a  great  historical 
honour  should  meanwhile  accept  a  lesser  one  ;  that  a  re- 
p  resentative  of  the  Cliffords  should  not  consider  himself 
altogether  out  of  place  in  the  Upper  House — all  this  was 
reasonable  enough.  It  was  rather  more  surprising  when 
a  day  or  two  later  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  accepted  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  There  is  certainly  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  such  a  thing,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
comforting  to  a  well-regulated  mind  than  a  prece¬ 
dent.  But  that  the  Speaker,  who  is  supposed  to  occupy 
such  a  position  already  that  when  he  chooses  to  vacate  it 
a  peerage  is  his  almost  by  right — that,  in  particular,  a 
Speaker  who  is  heir-presumptive  to  one  of  the  oldest  of 
English  baronies  should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  accept 
this  decoration,  certainly  seemed  a  little  odd.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  is  a  most 
honourable  distinction  ;  but  honour,  like  other  things,  is 
relative.  In  certain  professions,  and  especially  in  the 
army,  it  is  the  very  highest  n  on-hereditary  honour  to 
which  a  good  servant  of  liis  country  can  aspire.  It  may 
now  and  then  be  taken  by  a  great  noble  as  a  mark  of 
personal  eminence.  It .  has  been  known  to  be  selected  in 
preference  to  any  hereditary  honour  by  politicians  of 
merit,  but  of  fortune  insufficient  to  support  honours  which 
are  transmitted  by  descent.  Mr.  Brand  does  not  come 
under  either  of  these  heads,  and  so  it  has  not  unnaturally 
been  thought  that  it  was  odd  of  him  to  take  it,  and 
odder  of  Mr.  Gladstone — if  in  Mr.  Gladstone  anything 
could  be  odd — to  offer  it. 

Hot  a  few  critics  have  gone  further  than  this  process  of 
lifting  up  the  eyebrow.  On  the  extreme  right  and  on  the 
extreme  left  heads  have  been  shaken  at  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  at  Sir  Henry  Brand.  It  is  remembered  that  the 
present  Session  has  not  been  an  ordinary  Session  in  which 
the  Speaker  has  been  a  god  of  Epicurus,  not  to  say  a 
Grand  Lama.  He  has  been  a  very  active  principle,  indeed, 
and  the  Government  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  very 
vigorous  action.  He  has  suspended,  we  forget  how  many 
members  ;  he  has  attempted  and  carried  a  mild  coup  d’etat ; 
and  he  has  occupied  (so  it  is  whispered  by  malcontents) 
the  position  of  an  agent  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
rather  than  of  a  sublime  and  independent  power,  to  whom 
Governments  and  Oppositions  are  not,  except  as  things  that 
sit  by  a  purely  arbitrary  accident  on  his  right  hand  and  on 
his  left.  All  this  being,  or  being  supposed  to  be,  the  case,  sus¬ 
picions  appear  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  certain  guardians 
of  the  commonweal.  Everybody  is  quite  certain  that  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the  Speaker  are  super- 
excellent,  but  everybody  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  certain 
that  they  may  not  be  open  to  misconstruction.  Will  not 
future  Speakers  be  bribed  by  theie  glittering  baits  to 
make  themselves  tools  of  a  Ministry  ?  Will  not  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  G.O.B.  dangling  before  his  persecutor  embitter 
the  mind  of  the  first  Irish  member  whom  Sir  Henry 
Brand’s  successor — may  he  be  distant ! — suspends  ?  Will 
not  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  spirited  addresses  be  filled  with 
the  darkest  imputations  when  he  perceives  this  lavish¬ 
ing  of  the  favours  of  a  corrupt  Court  upon  his  chief 
persecutor  ?  These  and  other  questions  of  the  kind  ap¬ 
pear  to  disturb  the  minds  of  some  of  our  contemporaries 
very  much  indeed,  and  they  are  even  more  disturbed 
about  the  future  than  about  the  present.  The  stars  and 
ribbons  of  the  different  orders  will,  it  would  appear,  be 
wandering  fires  to  draw  Speakers  away  from  their  duty, 
and  in  times  to  come  Speakers  will  have  more  of  this 
miscellaneous  duty  to  do  than  ever.  The  precedent  is  a 
very  sad  one,  and  much  to  be  regretted  by  all  lovers  of  the 
British  Constitution  on  one  hand  or  the  Bill  of  Rights  on 
the  other — things  which  are  here  mentioned  not  in  the 
least  because  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  but  because 
they  are  perhaps  the  favourite  symbolical  forms  in  which 
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the  two  opposite  parties  choose  to  consider  or  at  least  to 
talk  of  the  same  thing. 

It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  wrong¬ 
headed  way  of  thinking  or  of  saying  a  somewhat  sensible 
thing  than  this  objection.  The  idea  of  a  Speaker  being 
corrupted  by  a  yard  of  ribboD,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  jeweller’s  work,  still  more  the  idea  of  future  Speakers 
vying  with  each  other  in  prostituting  their  office  for 
the  sake  of  these  decorations,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  fantastically  absurd  that  has  occurred  to  presum¬ 
ably  sane  persons  of  late.  We  are  to  suppose  a  Speaker 
laboriously  counting  up  the  number  of  members  sus¬ 
pended  by  his  predecessor,  and  wondering  whether  the 
same  number  will  do  for  his  own  promotion  ;  looking  at 
his  watch,  to  see  whether  the  precious  decoration  depends 
on  his  stopping  a  debate  an  hour  or  two  later  or  earlier  ; 
diligently  marking  a  dictionary  of  Parliamentary  and  un¬ 
parliamentary  terms,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  of  stretching  a 
point  in  favour  of  Ministers  and  against  their  opponents, 
lest  haply  he  miss  his  G.C.B.  Sensitive  politicians  of  this 
stamp  may  be  assured  that  they  quite  mistake  what  they 
have  to  fear.  When  there  are  Speakers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  capable  of  making  themselves  tools  of  Ministers 
for  the  sake  of  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath,  it  really  will  not 
matter  much  whether  Grand  Crosses  of  the  Bath  are  given 
to  them  or  not.  The  ribbon  and  the  cross  and  the  collar 
will  only  be  the  sign  and  symbol  of  a  degradation  already 
accomplished,  and  that  degradation  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  hastened  by  the  granting  of  the  decorations  or 
retarded  by  the  refusing  of  them.  The  real  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  proceeding  is  that  it  seems  to  argue  on 
the  part  of  the  responsible  Minister  an  entire  blindness  to 
the  nature,  not  merely  of  the  office  of  Speaker,  but  of 
the  particular  dignity  conferred  on  him.  It  has  been  said 
that  honours  are  honourable  in  an  altogether  relative 
degree.  Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Elizabeth  de¬ 
clining  to  bestow  a  peerage  because,  having  knighted  the 
proposed  peer,  she  had  nothing  further  to  do  for  him. 
Supposing  the  story  authentic,  and  the  view  of  ordinary 
knighthood  which  it  suggests  actually  current,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  now  conferred  on  a  ten-days’  Solicitor- General, 
or  a  mayor  of  a  provincial  town  who  happens  to  welcome  a 
royal  personage,  or  a  sufficiently  busy  and  pushing  secretary 
of  a  congress  of  seismologists,  would  have  been  perfectly  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  Speaker.  It  would  have  been  none  the  less, 
but  rather  the  more,  appropriate  because  he  had  done  his  duty 
in  a  trying  time.  Eor  it  is  a  new  and  dangerous  doctrine 
that  a  Speaker,  by  keeping  order  in  Parliament,  confers  a 
favour  on  the  Ministry  of  the  day  or  does  a  service  to 
them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to  support  the 
Speaker,  not  of  the  Speaker  to  support  the  Ministry ;  and 
his  services  are  rendered  to  the  Grown  and  the  nation,  not 
to  any  party.  The  Speaker  in  repressing  disorder  is 
warring  against  a  public  enemy,  and  rewards  bestowed  on 
him  are  in  the  same  category  as  rewards  bestowed  on  a 
general  for  good  conduct  in  the  field.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  exactly  the  same  reward  is  appropriate  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  general  is  often  a  man 
comparatively  destitute  of  social  rank,  and  a  decoration 
which  confers  social  rank  at  the  same  time  that  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  favour  of  the  Crown  is  therefore  becoming  to 
him.  There  is  no  social  rank  among  commoners  to  which 
a  Speaker  while  he  is  a  commoner  is  not  superior,  and 
to  tie  a  string  of  letters  after  his  name  and  a  string  of 
silk  round  his  body  is  therefore  a  ludicrous  piece  of 
ignorance  rather  than  of  impolicy.  But  possibly  the 
sense  of  the  honour  which  any  mark  of  his  own  ap¬ 
proval  confers  has  outweighed  everything  else  with  Mr. 
Gladstone. 


THE  LEWISOHN  CASE. 

OINCE  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  any  hope  of 
IO  redi’ess  for  his  past  expulsion  from  Russia  which  Mr. 
Lewisohn  may  have  entertained  must  be  disappointed  or 
suspended,  when  the  limited  toleration  extended  to  him  has 
expired.  It  is  only  by  means  of  questions  repeatedly  asked 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Foreign  Office  can 
be  induced  to  persist  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  remon¬ 
strating  with  the  Russian  Government.  Lord  Granville 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a 
personal  controversy  of  secondary  importance ;  but  on 
reading  over  the  papers  which  have  been  published,  with 
his  consent,  he  may,  perhaps,  think  it  expedient  to  remind 
his  representatives  at  St.  Petersburg  that  a  supercilious 


indifference  to  the  grievances  of  British  subjects  is  not 
calculated  to  win  the  approval  of  their  superiors.  Mr. 
Lewisohn,  a  London  merchant  and  naturalized  British 
subject,  having  a  year  ago  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  from 
Nishni  Novogorod  and  Moscow,  received  notice  to  quit  the 
capital  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  leave  Russia  without 
delay.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  only  ground  of  his 
expulsion  was  that  he  is  by  origin  and  creed  a  Jew ;  nor 
have  the  Russian  authorities  either  apologized  for  their 
harsh  proceeding,  or  allowed  Mr.  Lewisohn  to  return  to 
Russia  for  the  prosecution  of  his  business.  In  answer  to  a 
note  addressed  to  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  by  Lord 
Granville’s  direction,  M.  de  Giers  replied  that  he  had 
given  the  necessary  permission ;  but  he  afterwards  found 
that  the  document  which  he  had  signed  contained  only  a 
reference  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  On  receiving  the 
order  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Lewisohn  called  at  the 
English  Embassy,  where  he  was  informed  by  a  person 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the  official  staff,  that 
foreign  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  capital.  His 
informant  was,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  only  a  servant ; 
and  it  is*not  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  he  was  to 
blame  for  Mr.  Lewisohn’s  misapprehension.  The  Charge 
d’Affaires  unreasonably  reproaches  Mr.  Lewisohn  for  not 
having  sent  a  message  to  some  member  of  the  Embassy ; 
or  for  not  having  applied  to  Mr.  Plunkett  himself,  who 
happened,  without  Mr.  Lewisohn’s  knowledge,  to  be  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  same  hotel.  He  adds  that  he  might,  if  he  had 
known  of  the  occurrence,  probably  have  obtained,  as  a 
favour  from  the  police,  permission  to  Mr.  Lewisohn  to 
prolong  his  stay.  There  might,  perhaps,  have  been  some 
inconvenience  in  the  acceptance  as  a  favour  of  a  concession 
which  has  since  been  demanded  as  a  right. 

In  his  first  communication  to  the  Foreign  Office  Mr. 
Plunkett  broadly  asserted  that  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Lewisohn  was  conformable  to  law.  The  legal  adviser  of 
the  Embassy,  a  Russian  advocate,  having  by  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville’s  direction  been  consulted,  arrived  at  an  exactly 
opposite  conclusion.  The  question  turns  on  the  terms  of 
a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  on  certain 
regulations  which  contain  the  conditions  on  which  pass¬ 
ports  are  issued.  British  subjects  visiting  Russia  are,  by 
a  kind  of  favoured  nation  clause,  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  with  natives ;  but  native  Jews  in  Russia  are 
liable  to  all  manner  of  restrictions  and  disabilities,  and 
the  Russian  Government  probably  holds  that  their  alien 
co-religionaries  are  not  entitled  to  be  placed  in  a  better 
position.  The  legal  adviser,  by  whose  opinion  the  Embassy 
ought  to  have  been  guided,  distinctly  states  that  the 
expulsion  and  the  prohibition  to  return  are  both  hregular. 
Throughout  the  short  correspondence  the  English  officials 
at  St.  Petersburg  were  apparently  biassed  against  Mr. 
Lewisohn,  not  because  he  was  a  Jew,  but  because  he 
gave  them  trouble.  It  seems  from  some  incidental  notices 
that  the  American  Minister  is  not  equally  cosmopolitan  in 
his  sympathies;  but,  although  he  has  repeatedly  protested 
against  similar  hardships  inflicted  on  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  he  appears  thus  far  to  have  obtained  no 
redress.  It  happened  that  many  years  ago  a  discussion 
involving  the  same  principle  arose  between  the  English 
and  American  Governments.  The  authorities  at  Charleston 
imprisoned  certain  coloured  sailors  who  came  to  the  port  in 
an  English  vessel.  The  Government  of  South  Carolina 
contended  that  the  laws  affecting  negroes  applied  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  to  natives  ;  and  the  Federal  Cabinet, 
with  which  the  negotiation  was  of  course  conducted,  to 
a  certain  extent  supported  the  claim  of  the  State.  The 
matter  was  probably  at  last  settled  by  some  compromise. 

Mr.  Lewisohn  is  one  of  many  sufferers  by  the  want  of 
legal  sanction  to  the  covenants  and  customs  which  are 
figuratively  described  as  international  law.  If  the  Russian 
Government  thinks  fit  to  practise  injustice  within  certain 
undefined  limits  towards  British  subjects,  the  English 
Government  can  only  endeavour  to  persuade  or  convince 
the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  that  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  to  war  because  a  Jewish  merchant 
has  been  vexatiously  interrupted  in  the  conduct  of  his  law¬ 
ful  business  ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  minor  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  international  right.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  resort  to  reprisals,  which 
indeed  are  seldom  employed,  except  on  the  verge  of  war. 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  a  certain  extent^  secured  to  English 
subjects  the  traditional  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  by 
I  his  willingness  to  prosecute  quarrels  on  sufficient  reason. 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  more  than  one  occasion  proved,  with 
his  customary  eloquence,  that  England  was  not  the  Roman 
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Empire  ;  and  that  Englishmen  were  not  entitled  to  ex¬ 
ceptional  privileges  ;  but  the  bold  spirit  and  patriotic  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  Foreign  Minister  were  then  much  more  popular 
than  the  self-denying  spirit  of  the  dispassionate  philan¬ 
thropist.  Mr.  Gladstone  scarcely  understood  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  appearances,  Lord  Palmerston  was  as  prudent  as 
himself.  The  cause  of  the  Portuguese  Jew  who  had  a 
claim  on  the  Government  of  Athens  was  taken  in  hand,  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  because  the  English  Minister  wished 
to  address  a  warning  through  the  Greek  Government  to 
France.  Mr.  Lewisohn  represents  no  cause,  except  that 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  England,  which,  with  all  its 
wealth  and  influence,  would  neither  expect  nor  desire  a 
vindication  of  its  claims  by  warlike  demonstrations.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  General  Ignatieff  or  his  colleagues 
refuse  to  listen  to  Lord  Granville’s  arguments,  nothing 
remains  but  to  acquiesce  iu  wilful  injustice.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  petty  affronts  are  offered  by  one  Government  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  means  of  future 
concessions.  No  other  motive  can  be  plausibly  suggested 
for  a  petty  discourtesy  and  for  a  wanton  display  of  in¬ 
tolerance  and  injustice.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  Russian  Government  was  inclined  to  treat  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  with  almost  ostentatious 
deference. 

In  the  course  of  correspondence  or  conversation  M.  de 
Giers  stated,  in  excuse  for  the  harshness  of  Russian  legis¬ 
lation,  that  the  Nihilists  were  largely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Jews.  It  is  possible  that  the  Government 
may  really  attribute  revolutionary  tendencies  both  to 
native  and  foreign  members  of  a  community  which  is 
systematically  persecuted  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire ; 
but  even  a  Russian  police  functionary  knows  that  London 
merchants  on  a  large  scale  have  no  subversive  designs.  •Jt 
is  much  more  probable  that  their  combinations  excite  the 
alarm  or  envy  of  commercial  rivals  who  may  perhaps 
find  means  of  obtaining  official  support.  The  policy  of 
discountenancing  and  annoying  the  chief  money-dealers 
of  Europe  must  admit  of  some  explanation,  though  it 
can  scarcely  be  justified.  The  so-called  Jew-baiters  of 
Germany  share  and  cultivate  a  popular  prejudice  from 
which  statesmen  of  the  highest  rank  appear  not  to  be 
wholly  exempt.  The  objects  of  persecution  are  the 
humbler  class  of  small  capitalists  who,  like  their  co¬ 
religionists  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  of  local  money-lending.  Russian 
Ministers  are  less  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  tastes 
and  wishes  of  the  vulgar;  and  the  Government  certainly 
disapproves  of  the  outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated 
against  the  Jews  in  the  Southern  provinces.  It  is,  after 
all,  possible  that  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Lewisohn  may  have 
been  caused  by  some  petty  squabble  or  jealousy  between 
different  departments.  The  regulations  provide  that  pass¬ 
ports  issued  to  persons  w'ho  appear  by  their  names  to 
be  Jews  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  that  he  may  decide  on  the  expediency  of  permitting 
them  to  reside.  Mr.  LewiSOHn’s  passport,  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Minister  in  Downing  Street,  was  regularly  vised 
at  the  Russian  Embassy,  where  perhaps  the  Jewish  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  name  may  not  have  been  noticed.  A 
similar  oversight  may  account  for  his  freedom  from 
annoyance  during  his  stay  at  Nishni  Novogorod  and  at 
Moscow.  A  touchy  subordinate  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  possibly  regarded  as  a  grievance  the  omission 
of  the  proper  officers  to  transmit  the  document  to  his 
department;  and  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  true 
official  temper  to  resent  the  negligence  of  some  local 
underling  at  the  expense  of  the  holder  of  the  passport 
when  race  and  religion  pointed  him  out  for  persecution. 
If  it  is  in  such  cases  impossible  to  secure  redress,  the  next 
alternative  is  to  make  every  breach  of  international 
courtesy  or  right  as  troublesome  as  possible  to  the 
offending  Government.  Foreign  Ministers  will  be  less 
inclined  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects  if 
they  know  that  a  miscarriage  with  reference  to  a  passport  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  long  correspondence.  They  may 
also,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time  glance  at  the  notice 
papers  or  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  containing 
qnestions  which  are  followed  by  unpalatable  discussion  on 
Russian  misgovernment.  One  such  case  as  that  of  Mr. 
Lewisohn  destroys  the  effect  of  half-a-dozen  reassuring 
communications  addressed  through  Under- Secretaries  of 
State  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  NEW  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

TJI  vivra  verra.  Dr.  Bradley  is  Dean  of  Westminster. 
We  do  not  ask,  as  an  inquisitive  paper  once  did  on  the 
morrow  of  an  unexpected  choice  of  a  Presidential  candi¬ 
date,  “  Who  is  Franklin  Pierce  ?  ”  for  Dr.  Bradley’s 
name  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  academical 
success.  But  we  may  ask  why  is  Dr.  Bradley  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster?  Daily  omniscience  has  told  us  that  there  is  te 
be  no  breach  of  continuity  between  him  and  Dr.  Stanley. 
This  is  consoling;  but  we  should  like  to  be  quite  clear 
as  to  what  is  to  be  continued.  We  have  often  spoken  of 
Dr.  Stanley,  and  always  with  plainness  of  speech.  We 
have  admired  his  brilliancy,  activity,  learning,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  view  of  duty,  without  shrinking  from  pointing 
out  the  perils  into  which  his  eccentricities  might  have 
led  the  Church  and  himself.  Now,  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  Dr.  Bradley  is  to  continue  the  brilliancy 
or  the  eccentricity  ?  On  this  the  world  is  profoundly 
ignorant.  It  has  a  general  idea  that  Dr.  Bradley  is  a 
Broad  Churchman,  as  Dr.  Stanley  used  also  to  be  called. 
But  when  a  man  has  been  ticketed  a  Broad  Churchman 
with  nothing  added  to  the  description,  the  whole  definition, 
for  practical  purposes,  has  still  to  be  constructed.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  this  process,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bradley,  the 
materials,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not  yet  been  pro¬ 
duced,  when  the  question  is  of  his  fitness  for  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  post  of  peculiar  responsibility.  Dr.  Bradley, 
after  a  term  of  under-mastership  at  Rugby,  achieved 
much  reputation  by  his  discharge  of  the  semi-secular 
duties  of  Head-master  of  Marlborough  School,  and  he 
was  called  upon  a  few  years  back  to  infuse  modern  ideas 
into  University  College,  Oxford,  which  had  long  been 
reposing  under  Dr.  Plumptre’s  dignified  presence.  It  can¬ 
not  be  forgotten  that,  so  lately  as  in  the  present  year,, 
the  merits  of  the  Master  of  University  College  were  farther 
recognized  by  the  addition  to  his  labours  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  stall  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  a  post  of  which 
the  duties  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  afford  pleasurable 
change  of  occupation  and  of  scene  to  heads  of  Houses  during 
the  Long  Vacation.  Stalls  are  given  for  very  various- 
reasons,  and  they  are  emphatically  a  kind  of  patronage- 
which  is  indulgently  criticized  if  the  recipient  can  show 
any  reason  for  the  preference.  Dr.  Bradley  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  man  of  merit,  and  Dr.  Bradley’s  merit  seemed 
to  have  been  adequately  recognized  by  his  finding 
himself  in  the  prime  of  life  Master  of  University' 
College  and  Canon  of  Worcester.  Now,  after  a  very  short 
tenure,  both  posts  are  vacant,  and  we  have  to  welcome 
in  Dr.  Bradley  the  successor  of  Wilberforce,  Buckland, 
Trench,  and  Stanley.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  struck 
on  a  rich  vein  of  virgin  ore.  If  so,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
voices  to  praise  his  prescience.  But,  if  the  result  be  limited 
to  the  adequate  performance  of  routine  duties,  curious 
people  will  ask  why  two  corporations  like  University 
College  and  Worcester  Cathedral  were  both  of  them 
disturbed,  while  so  many  divines  who  have  done  great 
things  for  religion  in  the  direct  way  of  their  Churchman- 
ship  have  been  overlooked  in  the  selection  for  a  post 
which  requires  many  more  qualifications  than  those  only  of 
a  successful  schoolmaster. 

It  would  be  no  answer  to  such  inquiries  to  point  to 
the  list  of  Deans  all  round  and  ask  whether  Dr.  Bradley 
was  not  at  least  up  to  the  mark  of  the  more  distin¬ 
guished  moiety  of  them.  A  Dean  of  Westminster  is- 
as  much  more  than  merely  a  Dean  as  the  Comte  d’Artois 
was  more  than  a  Count,  or  Montmorency,  “  premier  Baron 
“  Chretien,”  more  than  such  another  Baron  as  one  of  the- 
Exchequer.  When  we  say  that  this  special  Dean  is  neces¬ 
sarily  by  office,  and  ought  really  to  be  in  character,  a  great 
personage,  we  use  an  expression  which,  under  apparently 
vague  language,  is  thoroughly  expressive  to  the  intelligent. 
It  is  for  those  who  offer  Deaneries  of  Westminster  and 
for  those  who  accept  them  to  see  that  posterity  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  hold  silence  over  the  ancient  boast  that 
the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  a  great  personage  in  Church 
and  State. 


M.  PAUL  BERT. 

PAUL  BERT  has  been  delivering  a  discourse  in 
•  aid  of  a  secular  school  in  Paris  which  may  prove 
to  have  more  influence  upon  French  affairs  than  all  the 
1  directly  political  speeches  which  have  been  called  forth 
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bv  the  recent  elections.  Its  importance  is  derived  less 
from  the  contents  of  the  address  than  from  the  fact  that, 
these  contents  being  what  they  are,  the  address  should  have 
been  delivered  by  a  man  who  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  next  Minister  of  Education,  and  delivered  in  the  pre¬ 
sence,  and  honoured  with  the  express  approval,  of  a 
man  who  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  next  Prime 
Minister.  In  fact,  M.  Gambetta  almost  gave  M.  Bert 
a  Cabinet  office  on  the  spot.  “  Your  cheers,”  he  told 
the  meeting,  when  the  speech  was  ended,  “  do  more 
“  than  crown  M.  Bert’s  past  ;  they  illuminate  his 
“  future.  His  eloquence  is  of  the  kind  that  makes  us 
“  all  better  and  stronger.”  After  this  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  that  M.  Gambetta  adopts  as  his  own  all  the  main 
lines  of  M.  Bert’s  discourse.  He  may  attempt,  as  his 
custom  is,  to  back  out  of  them  hereafter;  but  he  will  find 
that  M.  Bert’s  words  will  be  remembered  by  others,  who 
will  not  fail  to  pin  him  down  to  all  that  M.  Bert  has  said 
and  that  he  has  accepted.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an 
English  parallel  which  will  at  all  reproduce  the  strange 
state  of  things  which  these  facts  indicate,  and  yet  not 
seem  preposterous.  M.  Paul  Bert  and  the  yet  greater 
man  before  whom  he  was  speaking  have  certainly  taken 
off  the  gloves.  They  evidently  mean  fighting,  and  as 
becomes  men  in  this  attitude,  they  are  careful  to  leave 
no  one  in  doubt  as  to  who  it  is  that  they  are  about 
to  attack.  There  is  an  end  to  the  old  subterfuge  about 
“  Clericalism  ”  being  the  enemy.  The  object  of  their 
hatred  is  neither  Clericalism  nor  even  Catholicism,  but 
Christianity. 

M.  Bert’s  speech  markedly  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  There  is  the  part  which  is  meant  to  amuse 
the  audience,  and  the  part  which  is  meant  to  define 
a  policy.  In  the  former  he  naturally  devotes  himself 
to  attacking  Catholicism.  It  is  the  only  religion  about 
which  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  know  anything,  and 
it  unfortunately  furnishes  him  with  just  the  material 
which  he  is  in  want  of.  If  only  half  M.  Bert’s 
quotations  are  from  books  which  are  really  used  in 
Catholic  schools,  the  authorities  who  allow  them  to  be 
used  deserve  the  gravest  censure.  No  doubt  they  produce 
a  very  different  effect  when  they  are  all  brought  together 
than  when  they  are  scattered  over  a  mass  of  instruction, 
the  general  tone  of  which  is  simpler  and  healthier.  But 
the  boasted  organization  of  the  French  Church  was 
turned  to  very  little  account  when  it  suffered  the  kind  of 
literature  which  has  served  M.  Bert’s  purpose  so  well  to 
come  into  use  in  French  schools.  Many,  perhaps  all,  of 
the  solutions  of  moral  puzzles  which  M.  Bert  quotes  are 
harmless  enough  so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  the 
writings  of  casuists.  Bat  it  certainly  seems  unnecessai’y 
to  inform  small  children  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
taking  of  another  person’s  property  is  not  stealing,  or 
restitution  of  the  thing  stolen  not  a  duty.  Children  thus 
brought  up  are  just  as  honest  as  other  children,  but  an 
ingenious  advocate  has  no  difficulty  in  convincing  a  free- 
thinking  audience  that  such  teaching  is  no  better  than  that 
given  by  a  professional  thief.  The  prudishness  which  is 
near  akin  to  prurience  is  not  uncommon  in  France,  but  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  well  if  French  religious 
literature  had  in  this  respect  been  more  Catholic  and  less 
national.  M.  Bert,  however,  is  hardly  the  man  to  cast 
the  first  stone,  for  more  than  one  of  his  allusions  would  have 
commended  themselves  to  his  hearers  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
decency,  if  they  had  not  had  a  stronger  claim  to  their  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  score  of  profanity.  Others  of  the  religious  books 
in  use  in  French  schools  seem  to  be  written  much  in  the 
tone  of  the  publications  of  the  Salvation  Army,  though 
the  terminology  has  to  do  with  railways  instead  of  with 
troops.  Travellers  to  Heaven  are  told  the  price  of  the 
various  tickets,  and  are  given  their  choice  between  the 
express  trijin  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which 
carries  only  first-class  passengers,  and  the  fast  train  of 
piety,  devotion,  and  the  sacraments,  which  carries  first  and 
second-class  passengers.  In  fact,  the  familiar  language  of 
a  railway  time-table  is  consistently  reproduced ;  the  scholar 
is  incited  to  diligence  by  the  reminder  that  on  this  line 
there  are  no  sleeping  carriages,  and  consoled  by  the 
assurance  that  the  passenger  for  Paradise  need  not  take 
a  return  ticket.  If  the  clergy  who  have  so  long  marched 
wherever  Cardinal  de  Bonnechose  tells  them  had  been 
bidden  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  of  all  the  schools  of 
which  they  have  till  now  had  the  control,  M.  Bert 
might  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  the  most  telling 
parts  of  his  speech. 


It  is  not  these  things,  however,  that  make  the  speech 
important.  It  is  that  when  M.  Bert  becomes  serious, 
and  sums  up  tbe  reasons  which  make  him  think  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  positively  mischievous,  it  turns  out 
that  it  is  not  the  absurdities  or  the  excrescences  of 
Catholicism  that  really  move  his  indignation,  but  its 
essence.  The  fundamental  vice  of  religious  instruction, 
according  to  M.  Bert,  is  that  it  teaches  self- distrust, 
instead  of  self-confidence,  and  leads  men  to  look  to  prayer 
instead  of  to  their  own  exertions.  The  teaching  of  the 
Church  rests  on  grace,  and  grace  is  only  another  word  for 
caprice;  and  upon  faith,  which  is  the  mother  of  super¬ 
stition.  The  State  has  at  last  banished  this  mischievous 
education  from  the  public  schools ;  its  business  must  now 
be  to  give  such  an  education  in  place  of  it  as  shall  put 
French  children  beyond  all  danger  of  ever  again  listening 
to  the  sorcerer.  If  this  is  to  bo  the  accepted  aim  of  tho 
new  Republican  majority,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they 
can  long  resist  the  argument  which  the  Justice  has  already 
founded  on  M.  Bert’s  speech.  Religious  teaching,  says. 
M.  Bert,  with  M.  Gambetta  listening  and  assenting,  is  anti¬ 
social  and  corrupting.  Why  then,  says  M.  Cl£menceau’s 
organ,  do  you — MM.  Gambetta  and  Bert — advocate  the- 
payment  of  many  thousand  functionaries  to  give  this  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  nation  ?  The  inconsistency  is  too  flagrant  to 
be  long  endured  by  a  logical  Assembly.  The  State  may 
conceivably  pay  for  the  teaching  to  those  who  like  to 
learn  them  of  mere  harmless  absurdities ;  it  ought  not  to 
pay,  and  certainly  will  not  long  continue  to  pay,  for  the 
teaching  of  absurdities  which,  instead  of  being  harmless, 
are  radically  wicked  and  demoralizing.  Church  and  State 
must  at  once  be  separated,  and  the  separation  must  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  the  Church  is  too  immoral  an 
institution  for  a  moral  State  to  have  fellowship  with. 
The  attitude  of  the  Republican  party  towards  French 
Catholics  will  be  very  much  that  of  the  United  States 
Government  towards  the  Mormons.  It  may  not  be 
convenient  to  turn  them  out  of  the  country  at  this 
moment,  but  they  will  only  be  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  the  time  has  come  for  dealing  with  them  as  they- 
deserve. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  not  a  strange  and 
unpopular  sect  that  is  singled  out  as  the  victim,  but  the 
Church  which  was  till  a  few  years  ago  the  Church  of 
the  French  Government,  and  by  inference  of  the  great 
majority  of  Frenchmen.  Only  a  month  or  two  back  in¬ 
deed  the  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  spoke  of 
the  five-and-twenty  millions  of  French  Catholics.  Un¬ 
less  M.  Gambetta  is  more  than  ordinarily  indifferent  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  he  must  either  deny  the 
accuracy  of  M.  St.  Hilaire’s  figures,  or  avow  that  he 
regards  these  twenty-five  million  Catholics  as  so  many 
brands  whom  it  is  given  to  him  to  snatch  from  the 
burning.  Either  way  the  prospect  for  France  is  not 
hopeful.  If  M.  Gambetta  is  convinced,  or  is  prepared  to 
act  as  though  he  -were  convinced,  that  Catholicism,  which, 
in  this  case  means  Christianity,  is  now  the  religion  of  a 
mere  minority  in  the  country,  and  that  it  is  consequently 
safe  to  declare  open  war  against  it,  there  is  at  least  a 
possibility  that  he  may  be  deceived.  If  he  is  satisfied,  or 
is  prepared  to  act  as  though  he  were  satisfied,  that,  even 
if  these  wicked  Catholics  are  still  in  a  majority,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  good  and  pure  minority  to  do  instant  battle 
with  them,  there  is  the  certainty  of  a  severe  and  pro¬ 
longed  conflict.  Neither  alternative  promises  anything 
but  confusion.  The  Church  in  France,  be  its  demerits 
what  they  may,  is  the  one  institution  that  has  come 
down  from  the  past ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  violently  up¬ 
rooted,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  a  revolution.  The  fore¬ 
bodings  of  those  who  warned  M.  Thiers  that  the  Republic 
could  never  be  Conservative  will  have  been  realized  to 
the  letter,  and  it  will  only  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
M.  Thiers  was  equally  right  in  his  belief  that,  if  the. 
Republic  were  not  Conservative,  it  would  cease  to  be. 


THE  DEADLOCK  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

N  essay  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  on  the  deadlock  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
is,  like  all  his  writings,  eloquent,  thoughtful,  and  sug¬ 
gestive.  With  the  causes  of  the  evil,  which  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  importance  because  they  cannot  be  removed,  Mr. 
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Harrison  deals  but  slightly  ;  yet  be  is  fully  aware  that 
recent  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  House  have 
fundamentally  affected  its  character.  “  The  traditional 
“  House  of  Commons,”  he  says,  “  came  from  a  single 
“  social  class  trained  in  the  same  ideas,  and  having  the 
“  esprit  de  corps  of  a  governing  order.  It  no  longer  has 
“  that  character,  and  it  is  losing  it  with  every  change  in 
“  the  franchise.”  The  consequences  were  anticipated  by 
cold-blooded  politicians  when  some  years  ago  Lord  Russell, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were,  like  rival  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  office  of  unjust  steward,  squandering  for 
their  own  political  advantage  the  trust  which  had  been 
committed  to  them  by  their  employer.  The  process  is 
about  to  be  carried  further  by  the  extension  of  household 
suffrage  to  counties  ;  and  the  zeal  of  local  agents  in  claim¬ 
ing  the  franchise  for  lodgers  will  leave  little  room  for 
changewhen,  in  accordance  withMr.  Gladstone’s  expressed 
wish,  the  country  is  governed  by  universal  suffrage.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Harrison  exaggerates  the  antipathies 
between  the  different  classes  who  have  to  fight  out  their 
battles  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  unhealthy  condition 
of  society,  and  the  mischievous  results  of  the  supremacy  of 
numbers,  cannot  profitably  be  discussed,  because  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  democracy  is  irrevocable.  It  may  be  less  impos¬ 
sible  to  improve  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons 
than  to  elevate  its  character.  There  is  a  model  in  its 
neighbourhood,  which  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  compelled 
to  copy.  “No  one,”  says  Mr.  Harrison,  in  reference  to 
the  Irish  Land  Bill,  “  can  dislike  more  than  I  do  the 
“  object  and  spirit  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
“  But  a  man  must  be  blinded  by  party  rancour  who  fails 
“  to  see  that  the  Land  Bill  was  (in  method)  discussed  in 
“  the  Lords  in  the  way  befitting  a  real  Senate.  Two 
“  sittings  were  given  to  the  most  vigorous,  exhaustive, 
“  and  acute  consideration  of  its  essential  principles.  The 
“  speakers  wei’e  men  thoroughly  in  earnest,  intimately  ac- 
“  quainted  with  the  subject,  and  capable  of  giving  both 
“  masterly  criticism  and  masterly  defence.  No  other  men 
“  could  get  a  hearing.”  One  result  of  “  a  discussion 
“  which,  in  mere  point  of  method,  was  a  perfect  model  of 
“  practical  business,”  was  that  clubs  led  by  blatant  dema¬ 
gogues  demanded  the  immediate  suppression  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Iu  that  Assembly,  while  it  is  still  allowed  to 
exist,  freedom  of  debate  will  perhaps  find  its  last  resort. 
It  is  doubtful  whether,  if  Mr.  Harrison  is  right,  it  will 
long  continue  possible  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Harrison  rightly  judges  that  the  impediments  to 
the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  not 
confined  to  the  wilful  obstruction  which  has  been  practised 
by  a  small  knot  of  members.  Garrulity,  vanity,  and 
faction  account  for  a  great  part  of  the  waste  of  time,  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  in  unnecessary  speeches,  and  in  the 
abuse  of  the  right  of  questioning  Ministers.  A  more 
general  cause  of  the  inability  of  the  House  to  discharge  its 
proper  duties  is,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  usurpation 
by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  executive  power,  in¬ 
cluding  habitual  interference  with  the  details  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  this  respect  he  holds  that  the  House  of 
Commons  would  exercise  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of 
despotism,  except  that  it  is  incapable  of  discharging  the 
functions  which  it  has  assumed.  Its  vexatious  interference 
with  the  powers  and  duties  of  government  is  copiously 
illustrated  ;  but  Mr.  Harrison  is  mistaken  when  he  includes 
private  business  among  the  distractions  of  Parliament  from 
its  proper  work.  Private  Bills  and  opposed  Provisional 
Orders  are  exclusively  entrusted  to  small  Committees, 
which  deal  judicially  with  the  issues  submitted  to  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  now  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
any  other  tribunal  would  be  preferable.  For  the  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  private  business  never 
clashes  with  the  consideration  of  public  affairs.  The 
practice  of  putting  useless  questions  to  Ministers  might 
easily  be  checked  by  appropriate  Standing  Orders ;  nor  is 
it  probable  that  any  proposal  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil 
which  may  be  made  in  the  next  Session  would  be  rejected 
by  the  House.  As  Mr.  Harrison  remarks,  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  seldom  ask  questions;  and  they  would 
willingly  restrain  ambitious  members  belonging  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  party  from  interfering  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business. 

The  principal  changes  which  Mr.  Harrison  recommends 
are  the  same  which  have  often  been  discussed.  He  con¬ 
siders  that  the  cloture  or  power  of  terminating  debate  is 
indispensable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  a  bare 


majority  of  the  House.  It  is  probable  that  after  the 
failure  of  other  schemes  the  experiment  will  be  tried,  with 
the  obvious  risk  of  limiting  freedom  of  debate.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  likely  that  for  the  present  a  majority 
would  arbitrarily  silence  its  opponents,  though  as  the 
gradual  degeneracy  of  Parliament  coincides  with  succes¬ 
sive  extensions  of  the  franchise,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
political  adversaries  may  become  as  obsolete  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  as  at  Birmingham.  A  House  elected  by  the  managers 
of  Radical  Clubs  is  not  unlikely  to  imitate  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  its  constituents.  It  will  in  the  meantime  be  in 
the  power  of  an  obstructive  faction  to  compel  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  silencing  system,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
depriving  a  minority  of  its  legitimate  freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion.  The  remedy  which  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  most  likely 
to  be  effectual  is  the  reference  to  Select  Committees  of  all 
the  matters  which  are  now  discussed  in  Committees  of  the 
whole  House.  The  Committees  are,  by  an  undefined  “com- 
“  bination  of  selection  and  lot,”  to  be  made  at  once  com¬ 
petent  and  independent  of  the  Government.  The  proposed 
machinery  would  not  be  easily  arranged ;  and  every 
Committee  would  be  subject  to  the  disadvantage  of 
party  division.  It  is  customary  when  important  poli¬ 
tical  questions  are  referred  to  a  Committee  to  provide 
for  the  representation  of  both  parties,  but  to  give  the 
Government  a  majority  of  one.  The  result  is  that  not 
unfrequently  the  Report  is  carried  on  a  strict  party 
division.  If  some  of  the  members  were  selected  bv  lot 
the  result  would  be  the  same,  for  as  soon  as  the  list  of 
members  was  published  the  nature  of  the  Report  would 
be  confidently  anticipated.  The  members  of  Election 
Committees  were  selected  by  lot,  and  consequently  in  the 
years  which  followed  the  Reform  Bill  the  decision  almost 
always  coincided  with  the  interests  of  the  majority.  In 
later  times,  it  is  true  that  the  morality  of  Election  Com¬ 
mittees  improved,  but  they  were  bound  to  decide  judicially 
according  to  the  evidence.  A  Committee  on  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  would  conscientiously  and  certainly  have  dis¬ 
tributed  itself  according  to  its  party  connexions. 

If  the  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  clauses  of  the  Bill 
were  to  be  binding  on  the  House,  a  Government  Bill  might 
as  well  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day  after 
the  second  reading.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  referred  the 
details  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  to  a  Committee  including 
a  majority  of  his  supporters,  the  few  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  residuary  rights  of  landlords  which 
were  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  Opposition  or  by  the 
House  of  Lords  would  not  have  been  included  in  the 
Bill  as  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  nominate  a  Committee  which,  by  the 
operation  of  a  ballot,  might  have  contained  a  hostile 
majority.  In  either  case  the  result  would  have  been  that 
the  House,  unless  discussion  were  prohibited  under  the 
Standing  Orders,  would  inevitably  have  revised  in 
detail  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  interpret  incidental  and  fragmentary  criticisms 
as  attempts  to  confute  Mi*.  Harrison’s  conclusions.  It  is 
not  until  a  detailed  measure  is  proposed  for  considera¬ 
tion  that  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  confident  opinion 
of  schemes  for  restoring  the  efficiency  of  the„  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Harrison  has  not  generally  been 
regarded  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  any  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system.  At  present  his  confidence  seems  to 
be  reposed  exclusively  in  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  qualified  eulogy  which  is  bestowed 
on  the  House  of  Lords  perhaps  indicates  a  conviction  that 
a  true  aristocracy  of  the  wisest  and  best  would  govern 
States  better  than  the  multitude  and  its  delegates.  The 
incompetence  of  representative  bodies  must  be  diminished 
or  corrected  by  the  strictest  control  which  can  be  devised 
in  the  form  of  regulations.  In  the  process  of  alleviating 
Parliamentary  despotism  the  majority  will  become  still 
more  absolutely  despotic.  An  Opposition  is,  perhaps,  more 
disposed  to  talk  than  a  Ministerial  majority  which  can 
have  its  own  way  by  voting  in  silence.  The  signal  will  be 
given  at  the  proper  moment  by  a  beneficent  Minister, 
who  perhaps  greatly  dislikes  contradiction.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  opposition  to  the  Divorce  Bill,  first 
exemplified  the  facilities  for  delay  afforded  by  the  forms 
of  the  House,  he  scarcely  foresaw  the  necessity  of  muzzling 
troublesome  opponents. 
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THE  DOTEREL  COURT-MARTIAL. 


THE  court-martial  which  has  been  sitting  since  last  week 
to  inquire  into  the  loss  of  the  Doterel  seems  likely  to 
answer  only  an  incidental  purpose.  The  cause  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  is  apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery.  What¬ 
ever  the  motivo  power  was,  it  did  its  work  too  completely 
to  leave  many  indications  from  which  its  character  or  origin 
can  be  inferred.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  due 
to  any  Fenian  agency,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  show  that  it  was  the  work  of  any  other  agency, 
and  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  suspicion  is  almost  as  alarm¬ 
ing  as  certainty.  If  we  assume  an  explosive  machine  to 
have  somehow  been  secreted  on  board  the  Doterel,  it  might 
have  led  to  a  disaster  indistinguishable  from  that  which 
actually  happened.  Consequently,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  explosion  came  about  in  some  other 
way,  the  Fenian  hypothesis  will  be  just  as  likely 
as,  though  no  more  likely  than,  any  other  hypothesis. 
The  practical  inference  from  this  state  of  things  is  simply 
that,  if  there  be  any  precautions  to  be  taken  against  de¬ 
signed  explosions,  it  will  be  well  to  take  them  with  the  same 
care  and  persistence  as  though  the  loss  of  the  Doterel  had 
actually  been  traced  to  this  cause.  We  know  the  kind  of 
threats  that  have  been  uttered,  and  we  see  that  something 
has  happened  which,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to 
the  contrary,  may  have  been  a  fulfilment  of  these  threats. 
That  is  warning  enough  for  reasonable  men,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  that  any  petty  ambition  of  being  superior  to 
Fenian  scares  will  prevent  the  naval  authorities  from 
exercising  the  fullest  supervision  over  every  possible — or 
impossible — means  by  which  the  Fenian  pledges  may  be 
redeemed. 

The  incidental  purpose  which  the  court-martial  may  be 
made  to  serve  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  particular 
theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Attention  has 
often  been  drawn  to  the  demands  which  modern  ships 
make  upon  the  knowledge  and  care  of  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  navigating  them.  These  complicated  machines 
are  full  of  contrivances  designed  to  make  them  destructive 
to  an  enemy,  but  almost  equally  well  fitted  to  make  them 
destructive  to  their  own  crews.  Their  magazines  and  coal- 
bunkers  are  so  many  theatres  of  possible  combustion,  the 
safety  of  which  is  only  assured  by  constant  supervision  of 
the  ventilation  which  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
explosive  gases.  From  the  captain  down  to  the  lowest 
sailor  who  can  by  possibility  have  the  ventilating  ap¬ 
paratus  under  his  charge,  the  crew  of  the  ship  ought  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  machinery 
by  which  ventilation  is  provided,  and  with  the  way 
in  which  this  machinery  is  called  into  use.  Judged 
by  the  old  standards  of  seamanship,  this  is  but  dull 
work  for  a  sailor  to  be  employed  in,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  being  well  done,  and  the  tremendous 
consequences  that  may  follow  upon  its  being  ill  done,  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  give  it  dignity  and  interest. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  does  not  come  by  chance,  or  even 
by  use.  It  must  be  imparted,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  these  ships  being  what  they 
are.  A  man  may  as  well  expect  to  know  how  to  take  a 
watch  to  pieces  without  previous  instruction  from  a  watch¬ 
maker  as  to  know  all  the  precautions  that  are  requisite  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  a  modern  ship  of  war  without  pre¬ 
vious  instruction  from  the  constructors  from  whose  designs 
and  under  whose  supervision  she  has  been  built.  When  a 
ship  is  put  in  commission,  as  much  care  should  be  taken 
to  inform  the  officers  and  men  of  what  has  been  done  by 
her  builder  to  guard  against  explosions,  and  what  is  re¬ 
quired  from  them  to  ensure  that  tha  safeguards  provided 
are  put  to  their  proper  use,  as  to  acquaint  them  with  any 
other  part  of  their  duties.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
court-martial  certainly  shows  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Doterel;  and  though  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  the  Doterel  was  in  this  respect  an 
exceptional  vessel,  it  is  disturbing  to  find  that  even  one 
Queen’s  ship  can  be  a  problem  to  all  concerned  with 
her. 

That  this  is  not  too  hard  a  word  to  use  of  the  Doterel 
is  shown  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  trial. 
One  point  in  particular  has  been  constantly  pressed  on 
the  witnesses  by  the  members  of  the  court — a  point,  be 
it  observed,  of  very  great  importance  as  regards  one  of  the 
possible  causes  of  the  explosion.  The  foreman  of  Chatham 
Dockyard,  under  whose  supervision  the  Doterel  was  fitted 
out,  described  early  on  the  second  day  of  the  trial  the 


ventilating:  arrangements  of  the  magazine.  Later  in  the 
day  the  carpenter  of  the  ship  was  called.  He  stated  that 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  construction  of 
the  magazine,  that  he  had  examined  it  twice  before  the 
Doterel  was  commissioned,  and  that  he  saw  no  ventilators. 
Upon  failing  to  find  any,  he  spoke  to  the  foreman  of  the 
yard  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  ship  was  at  Plymouth, 
he  spoke  to  the  foreman  afloat  and  to  the  Gunnery  Lieu- 
1  tenant,  but  nothing  was  done,  and  the  magazine  remained 
unventilated.  At  this  point  the  foreman  of  Chatham 
Dockyard  was  recalled,  his  evidence  read  over  to  him,  and 
he  was  asked  whether  the  ventilator  described  in  his  evi¬ 
dence  was  actually  the  fitting  placed  in  the  Doterel.  He 
then  declared  himself  willing  to  state  on  oath  that  it  was 
— partly,  apparently,  on  the  ground  that,  as  a  ship  goes  on 
towards  completion,  “  special  draughtsmen  are  appointed 
“  by  the  Chief  Constructor  to  make  correct  and  authentic 
“  drawings  of  everything  accomplished.”  The*  Gunnery 
Lieutenant  at  Plymouth  was  then  called.  He  stated  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Doterel  at  Plymouth,  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  carpenter  that  no  ventilating  fittings  had 
been  arranged  in  the  magazine,  and  had  reported  this  to 
the  inspecting  officer.  More  than  this,  he  had  himself, 
“  immediately  on  entering  the  magazine,  noticed  a  want 
“  of  ventilation.”  The  next  witness  was  the  foreman  afloat 
at  Plymouth.  He  remembered  nothing  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  made  to  him  by  the  carpenter  of  the  Doterel,  but  he 
contributed  a  very  remarkable  communication  of  his  own. 
Several  vessels  of  the  Doterel  class  have  been  fitted 
out  at  Plymouth,  and  he  believes  from  general  knowledge 
and  examination  of  the  drawings  that  their  magazines  are 
provided  with  no  means  of  ventilation.  Ventilation,  in 
fact,  is  a  luxury  reserved  for  larger  ships.  At  all  events, 
he  is  able  to  state  positively  that  nothing  of  the  kiud  is 
shown  in  the  drawings.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  same 
drawings  convey  quite  opposite  ideas  to  the  officials  at 
Chatham  and  the  officials  at  Plymouth.  The  latter  are 
at  all  events  of  one  mind  upon  this  question.  Two  other 
foremen  were  called  and  declared  that  in  none  of  the  ships 
of  the  Doterel  class  fitted  out  at  Plymouth- — eleven  in 
number — have  any  ventilating  arrangements  been  fitted  to 
the  magazines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leading  shipwright 
at  Chatham  declared  that  he  had  himself  fitted  the  ventila¬ 
tor  to  the  magazine  of  the  Doterel.  Thus  the  conflict  of 
testimony  is  in  every  way  complete.  The  officials  at 
Chatham  and  those  at  Plymouth  alike  base  their  state¬ 
ments  on  knowledge  of  the  drawings  made  of  the  fittings 
of  each  shqi  as  it  is  being  built.  From  Chatham  we  hear 
positively  that  ventilation  is  always  provided  for ;  from 
Plymouth  that  it  is  never  provided  for.  This  may 
conceivably  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  at 
Chatham  ships  of  the  Doterel  class  are  built  in  one  way 
while  at  Plymouth  they  are  built  in  another.  Even  in  this 
improbable  event,  however,  the  difference  should  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  it  should  be  known  at  once  from  the  fact  that 
a  ship  was  built  at  one  dockyard  or  the  other  that  her 
magazine  is  or  is  not  ventilated.  In  the  case  of  the 
Doterel,  however,  this  knowledge  would  be  of  very  little 
avail.  The  conflict  of  evidence  comes  much  nearer  home. 
Whatever  be  the  custom  as  regards  the  class  of  ship,  it  is 
stated  in  the  most  positive  way  that  ventilators  of  a 
specific  kind  were  fitted  to  the  Doterel’ s  magazine,  and  it 
is  stated  with  equal  assurance  that  no  such  ventilators 
existed.  Even  if  these  discrepancies  admit  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  it  is  highly  discreditable  that  they  should  be  there  to 
be  reconciled.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  whether  magazines  are  ventilated  or 
not.  In  that  case  why  should  any  examination  of  a 
ship  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  wholly  unimportant  particular  ?  The  repetition  of  this 
process  must  tend  to  engender  habits  of  carelessness  and 
to  leave  the  officials  uncertain  whether  the  inspections  they 
are  making  are  serious  or  formal.  The  facts  revealed  by 
this  court-martial  give  a  very  unsatisfactory  picture  of 
dockyard  administration.  It  seems  to  be  characterized 
neither  by  unity  nor  method,  nor  even  by  an  honest  ad¬ 
mission  that  these  qualities  do  not  exist,  and  consequently 
that  provision  has  to  be  made  for  doing  without  them.  It 
is  not  a  matter  for  shame  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
on  board  the  Doterel  should  remain  unknown.  What  is 
a  matter  for  shame  is  that  it  should  be  equally  unknown 
whether  an  omission  which  might  have  been  a  cause  of 
the  explosion  was  or  was  not  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  ship. 
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TIIE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  REPORT. 

THE  complexity  of  modern  administration  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  in  the  Reports  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  Both  the  elements  which  make  up 
this  complexity  are  to  be  found  there.  The  multiplicity 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  is  extraordinary,  and  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  the  authorities  which  have  to  deal  with  them  is 
scarcely  less  so.  Everywhere  the  central  authority  is  seen 
to  be  divided  between  the  desire  to  make  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  do  their  work  and  the  fear  lest,  in  compassing  this 
end,  it  should  unwittingly  be  led  on  into  doing  it  for  them. 
Indeed,  philanthropists  are  constantly  irritated  by  the 
delays  and  compromises  to  which  this  conflict  gives  birth  ; 
and  it  is  hard,  no  doubt,  to  construct  a  theoretical  justifi¬ 
cation  of  it.  But,  considering  how  much  uncertainty 
there  yet  is,  and  seems  likely  to  be  for  some  time  to  come, 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  matters  with  which  local 
administration  is  concerued,  the  delays  may  be  welcomed, 
even  if  the  compromises  are  still  held  to  be  unfortunate. 
It  is  alarming  even  to  think  of  the  condition  the  country 
would  now  be  in  if  the  suggestions  which  have  successively 
found  favour  with  sanitary  and  Poor  Law  reformers  had 
been  carried  out  with  the  vigour  belonging  to  a  strong 
central  government.  Even  the  natural  progress  of  what 
was  at  the  time  supposed  to  have  been  sanitary  improve¬ 
ment  did  much  to  make  typhoid  the  household  word  it 
has  now  become  ;  and,  if  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
existed  fifty  years  ago,  and  had  been  continuously  ready  to 
guide  itself  and  the  country  by  the  latest  light  for  the  time 
being,  we  might  have  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  two  or 
three  more  diseases  of  the  first  magnitude.  Even  the 
magnificent  system  of  drainage  which  makes  London  the 
admiration  of  a  sewage-troubled  world  is  now  viewed  with 
just  suspicion  by  every  one  except  the  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  while  for  those  who  have 
the  unhappiness  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barking 
suspicion  has  already  passed  into  certainty.  If  local 
authorities  had  been  as  energetic  all  over  England  as 
they  were  in  London,  we  should  be  universally  recon¬ 
sidering  the  disposal  of  our  sewage.  This  unpleasing 
subject  makes  pretty  large  demands  on  us  as  it  is,  but  at 
auy  rate  the  majority  of  the  bodies  which  have  to  work 
out  the  problem  need,  not  be  troubled  by  the  thought  that 
their  former  labour  has  gone  for  nothing.  It  is  con¬ 
sideration,  not  reconsideration,  that  they  are  asked  to 
undertake. 

The  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1880 
shows  no  great  change  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism.  The 
expenditure  for  relief  was  slightly  higher  than  during  the 
previous  year,  as  it  had  been  in  each  of  the  preceding 
years.  It  takes  some  time,  apparently,  for  trade  movements 
to  make  themselves  felt  upon  the  class  which  supplies 
paupers.  The  prosperous  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  decade  are  not  those  which  show  the  most 
satisfactory  figures.  It  was  not  till  1877,  when  trade 
had  again  become  depressed,  that  the  poor-rate  reached 
its  lowest  point.  Since  that  year  it  has  been  steadily, 
though  slowly,  rising.  The  distribution  of  the  cost 
between  in-maintenance  and  out-relief  has  greatly 
changed  darins:  the  last  ten  years.  Under  the  former 
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head  the  charge  in  1880  was  15  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  in  1871;  while  under  the  latter  head  it  was  26  per 
cent.  less.  The  evidence  of  statistics  has  not,  however, 

. completed  the  conversion  of  the  Guardians.  In  the 
South-Western  counties  78  per  cent.,  and  in  Wales  nearly 
85  per  cent.,  of  the  total  relief  is  still  given  outside  the 
workhouse.  But  for  this  it  might  be  thought  that  there 
was  no  resisting  the  example  of  the  Metropolitan  Unions. 
In  1871  the  total  cost  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  was 
.  848, 507Z.,  in-maintenance  taking  436,208k,  and  outdoor 
relief  412,299k  In  1880  the  sum  spent  in  outdoor  relief 
had  fallen  to  198,422 1. ;  and,  on  the  theory  in  favour 
with  country  Guardians,  the  total  cost  of  poor  relief 
ought  to  have  greatly  increased.  Instead  of  this,  it  had 
fallen  to  712,197 k  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the 
London  Guardians  have  been  exceptionally  helped  in  their 
progress  towards  sound  views  on  this  subject.  If  they 
had.'  had  nothing  but  theory  to  guide  them,  they  might 
not  have  moved  much  faster  than  their  neighbours. 
Fortunately  for  the  metropolitan  ratepayers,  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  in-maintenance  is  borne  by  a 
common  fund  raised  from  the  whole  of  London.  The 
Guardians  of  each  Union  have  thus  a  direct  interest 


in  offering  “  the  house  ”  to  paupers.  They  may  still 
in  their  hearts  believe  that  outdoor  relief  is  cheaper  than 
in-maintenance.  They  would  perhaps  say  that  the  diffei’- 
ence  between  the  words  used  to  describe  the  two  pro¬ 
cesses  proves  this,  since  while  the  outdoor  pauper  is  only 
“relieved,”  the  indoor  pauper  has  to  be  “  maintained.” 
But  this  argument  is  of  little  worth  in  presence  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  relief  is  borne  by  the  Union, 
whereas  the  c<  sb  of  maintenance  is  borne  by  the  com¬ 
mon  fund.  The  Unions  which  show  most  enlighten¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject  are  those  from  which  least 
enlightenment  might,  d  priori ,  have  been  expected.  The 
average  proportion  of  outdoor  to  indoor  pauper’s  for  all 
the  London  Unions  was  nearly  52  to  48  ;  but  in  the  great 
East-end  Unions  of  Whitechapel  and  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East  it  was  23  to  77  and  18  to  82.  The  lesson  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  these  figures  is  that,  wherever  aid  is  given  to 
local  rates,  it  should  be  made  dependent  on  the  adoption  of 
some  sound  principle  which  would  have  small  chance  of 
finding  favour  with  local  ratepayers  except  under  the 
gentle  pressure  of  pecuniary  aid.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
the  indisposition  generally  felt  towards  the  wrorkhouse 
was  largely  due  to  the  cruel  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  which  wras  enforced  there.  No  charge  made  a  greater 
figure  in  the  furious  indictments  of  which  the  Poor  Law  of 
1834  was  so  long  the  object.  Under  an  Act  passed  in 
1876  the  Guardians  have  a  discretionary  power  to  allow 
husband  and  wife  to  live  together  in  the  workhouse  when 
either  of  them  is  infirm,  sick,  or  above  sixty  years  of  age. 
This  relaxation  of  the  law  has  had  an  unexpected  result. 
It  has  decreased  the  number  of  applicants  for  outdoor 
relief.  “  In  many  instances,”  says  the  Report,  “  old  people 
“  have  complained  of  being  separated  merely  for  the  pur- 
“  pose  of  obtaining  outdoor  relief,  as,  when  it  has  been 
“  explained  to  them  that  the  law  permitted  them  to  be 
“  together  in  the  workhouse,  they  declined  to  accept  the 
“  offer.” 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Poor  Law  side  of  the 
Report  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Holgate,  the  In¬ 
spector  of  Pauper  Schools  for  the  London  district,  of  the 
experiment  which  the  managers  of  the  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  school  district  are  making  at  Banstead.  The 
600  children  under  their  charge  are  housed,  not  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  metropolitan  school  districts,  in  one 
large  school,  but  in  twenty  “  village  homes,”  each 
standing  in  its  own  plot,  with  its  own  flower  garden  and 
playground,  and  forming  part  of  a  village  street,  with 
chapel,  school-rooms,  infirmary,  and  shops  for  industrial 
training.  Ten  of  these  homes  are  for  boys  above  seven 
years  of  age,  the  other  ten  being  reserved  for  girls  and 
infants.  Each  of  the  boys’  houses  has  accommodation  for 
36  children  under  the  charge  of  a  married  couple,  as 
father  and  mother  of  the  family  ;  the  “  father  ”  being  em¬ 
ployed  during  the  day  as  an  industrial  teacher,  the 
“  mother  ”  superintending  the  cooking  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  house.  The  girls’  houses  contain  24 
children,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  “  mother.”  The 
girls  take  care  of  the  infants,  and  are  taught  cooking  and 
household  and  laundry  work.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
remember  the  excitement  caused  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s  attack  upon  the  system  of 
bringing  up  pauper  children  in  district  schools.  After  all 
deductions  had  been  made  for  unconscious  exaggeration, 
and  for  a  faulty  method  of  collecting  statistics,  two  of 
Mrs.  Senior’s  charges  remained  substantially  unimpugued. 
The  girls  brought  up  in  these  huge  buildings,  where  the 
employment  of  the  best  mechanical  aids  is  a  necessary  part 
of  economical  management,  cannot  receive  the  kind  of  in¬ 
struction  which  is  calculated  to  fit  them  for  the  work  they 
will  probably  have  to  do  when  they  go  out  into  life.  The 
cooking  appliances  which  are  needed  to  prepare  a  dinner 
for  1,000  children  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  humble 
grate  in  a  poor  man’s  cottage  or  a  small  tradesman’s 
kitchen.  If  a  girl  learns  how  to  manage  a  gas  stove  or 
the  latest  improvement  in  slow-combustion  ranges — and 
the  probability  is  that  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  meddle 
with  either — it  is  a  hundred  shances  to  one  whether  what 
she  will  have  learnt  will  be  of  any  use  to  her  after¬ 
wards.  This  was  one  of  the  faults  which  Mrs.  Senior 
justly  found  with  the  district  schools.  The  other  was 
the  mixing  up  of  orphan  and  deserted  children — who 
have  virtually  become  wards  of  the  State,  and  so  have 
a  claim  to  be  protected  from  bad  companions,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  this  to  be  done — with  the  children 
who  come  in  with  their  parents  for  a  short  time,  who  are 
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usually  vagrants  of  the  lowest  type,  and  who  yet  have  all 
the  influence  upon  the  regular  inmates  which  is  given  by 
superior  knowledge  of  the  world  outside  and  a  larger  ex¬ 
perience  of  life.  In  both  these  respects  village  homes  are 
superior  to  district  schools.  They  are  small,  and  so  admit 
of  being  worked  by  small  appliances,  and  by  hand  instead 
of  by  machines.  They  are  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
so  admit  of  more  careful  grouping,  according  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  inmates.  Mr.  Holgate  is  evidently 
impressed  by  the  objections  to  which  he  thinks  that  the 
system  is  open  on  the  score  of  expense,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  attach  sufficient  force  to  the  weighty  arguments 
which  can  be  used  in  defence  of  it,  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  ultimate  economy.  At  present  the  experiment 
is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  one  that  deserves  to  be 
watched  with  sympathy  as  well  as  interest. 


SOME  OXFORD  CHAPELS. 

WE  hardly  know  any  buildings  more  completely  sui  generis 
than  the  typical  Oxford  College  Chapel,  such  as  the 
Chapels  of  New  College  and  All  Souls.  We  question  whether 
the  type  referred  to  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  England  but 
at  Oxford.  As  a  rule,  like  causes  produce  like  effects  ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  medifeval  collegiate  life  were  much  the  same 
at  both  Universities.  But  the  builders  at  Cambridge  contented 
themselves  with  the  simpler  plan  of  the  unbroken  parallelogram, 
the  antechapel  being  formed  by  screening  off  one  or  two  oi  the 
western  bays.  Even  Henry  VI.’s  colossal  chapel  at  King’s  is  of 
the  same  unambitious  type.  It  is  one  long  hall  from  end  to  end, 
without  aisle  or  transept.  The  side  chapels  are  entirely  external 
to  the  main  walls,  tilling  the  recesses  between  the  gigantic 
buttresses  which  sustain  the  vault.  The  Chapel  of  Jesus  is  a 
cruciform  conventual  church,  adapted  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
collegiate  use,  and  therefore  forms  no  real  exception.  At  Oxford, 
too,  we  find  this  simpler  arrangement,  as  in  the  former  chapel  ot 
Balliol,  and  those  of  St.  John’s,  Jesus,  and  University;  but  the 
grander  and  more  fully  developed  type  was  evidently  the  favourite, 
and  continued  to  be  adopted  from  its  introduction  by  William  ot 
Wykeham  at  New  College,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Wadham,  and  almost 
its  close  at  Brasenose.  At  Queen’s,  also,  we  learn  from  Loggan’s 
bird’s-eye  view,  an  “outer  chapel  ”  of  the  New  College  type  was 
added  in  1518  to  the  simple  oblong  cbapel  of  rich  Decorated 
architecture  finished  in  1382,  almost  contemporaneously  with 
Wykeham’s  buildings. 

The  plan  of  these  buildings  is,  in  block,  that  of  a  cruciform 
church,  deprived  of  its  nave,  such  as  Merton  Chapel  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  of  Bristol  Cathedral  before  its  recent  completion. 
But  the  similarity  is  superficial.  The  western  limb  is  no 
transept,  but  a  very  short  nave  of  two  bays,  the  apparent  transeptal 
projections  being  formed  by  the  aisles.  If  carried  further  west¬ 
ward  to  their  normal  length,  these  chapels  would  become 
churches,  comprising  an  aisled  nave  and  an  aisleless  chancel,  of 
the  common  type.  The  superficial  likeness  to  the  arrangement 
at  Merton,  which  is  an  unfinished  building,  consisting  of  the 
choir,  transept,  and  central  tower  of  a  cruciform  church,  of  which 
the  nave  was  never  built,  has  led  some  to  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  Wykeham,  struck  with  the  convenience  of  this  plan  for  col¬ 
legiate  purposes,  adopted  it  with  modifications  in  his  chapel  at 
New.  This  theory,  however  plausible,  is  completely  refuted  by 
chronology.  The  buildings  of  Wykeham’s  “  New  College,”  more 
properly  “  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynchestre  in  Oxenford,”  the 
fulfilment  of  his  grand  design  "for  raising  the  standard  of  education 
in  England,  were  completed  when  on  the  vigil  of  Palm  Sunday 
1386  the  first  warden  and  fellows  entered  on  their  new  home. 
The  cloisters,  the  last  completed  portion,  were  consecrated  by 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld — one  of  Edward  III.’s  creatures, 
unrecognized  by  the  Scotch  Church — October  19,  I4°°-  At  this 
time  Merton  Chapel  consisted  of  the  choir  only  ;  nor  was  it  till 
about  seventeen  years  later  that  the  suspended  work  was  re¬ 
sumed,  the  transepts  not  being  finished  till  1424,  when  the  whole 
was  “  rededicated  with  great  pomp.”  The  central  tower  is  later 
still,  dating  1448-1450.  We  may  therefore  safely  ascribe  the 
plan  of  this  chapel  to  William  of  Wykeham.  The  great  con¬ 
venience  of  the  spacious  antechapel  for  the  performance  of  the 
various  functions,  almost  as  much  secular  as  ecclesiastical,  of 
which  college  chapels  were  the  appointed  place  iu  mediaeval 
times,  was  self-evident.  The  college  chapel,  as  Mr.  Clark  has  re¬ 
minded  us,  was  the  recognized  place  for  meetings,  acts,  disputa¬ 
tions,  lectures,  and  even  for  dramatic  performances.  When  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  Cambridge  in  1 564  the  Aulularia  of  Plautus  and 
other  plays  were  acted  before  her  in  the  antechapel  of  King’s,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  Sunday  evening.  Ruggles’s  Ignoramus  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  same  sacred  precincts  before  her  successor.  There 
is  a  survival  of  the  custom  even  to  our  own  day  in  some  colleges, 
in  the  election  of  Fellows,  the  signing  of  leases,  and  the  delivery 
of  declamations  on  secular  subjects  in  the  chapel.  Still,  the  incon¬ 
gruity  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane  was  less  conspicuous  when 
secular  actions  were  transacted  in  an  antechapel,  separated  by  a  screen 
from  the  chapel  proper.  The  suitableness  of  the  plan  is  proved  by 
its  having  been  adopted  successively  by  Chicheley  at  All  Souls 
and  by  Waynflete  at  Magdalen,  as  well  as  in  the  already  men¬ 


tioned  additions  at  Queen’s.  It  was  also  revived  at  a  much 
later  date  (1613  a.d.)  at  Wadham — that  remarkable  and,  at 
first  sight,  almost  staggering  reproduction  of  pure  Perpendicular 
forms  and  details  side  by  side  with  a  composition  of  the  most 
debased  character — where  the  two  side  arches,  dividing  off  the 
aisles  of  the  antechapel,  are  evidently  copied  from  those  of  New, 
and  in  less  completeness  at  Oriel;  and,  last  of  all,  in  1666,  in  that 
strangely  heterogeneous,  but  not  unpicturesque,  medley  of  the 
classical  and  Gothic  styles  at  Brasenose.  The  former  chapel  of 
Exeter,  built  in  1 624  (which  has  given  place  to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s 
attractive,  but  somewhat  tame,  adaptation  of  the  Sainte-Ohapelle),  a 
building  remarkably  good  for  its  date,  which  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  preserved,  had  exceptionally  the  antechapel  at  the 
side,  forming  a  south  aisle,  divided  from  the  main  body  of  the 
chapel  by  a  row  of  pillars  and  arches. 

It  was  a  further  recommendation  of  Wykehatn’s  design  that  by 
this  lateral  extension  of  the  antechapel  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  western  facade  was  greatly  augmented,  and  the  chapel  assumed 
much  greater  dignity  and  importance  than  if  it  had  terminated  iu 
a  simple  gable.  No  one  can  have  noticed  the  grand  effect  of  the 
west  end  of  New  College  Chapel,  towering  above  the  low  cloisters, 
or  that  of  Magdalen  Chapel  from  Pugin’s  entrance  gateway,  with¬ 
out  appreciating  the  feeling  which  dictated  the  arrangement. 

The  one  modern  chapel  in  which  the  typical  Oxford  plan  has 
been  in  any  way  attempted  is  that  of  St.  John’s,  Cambridge. 
Here,  however,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  preferred  the  rudimentary 
Merton  type.  The  western  wings  are  real  transepts,  opening  into 
the  lantern  space  by  broad  single  arches,  and  there  is  a  tower 
which  would  have  been  central  if  the  nave  had  been  built.  The 
effect  is  stately,  but,  as  at  Merton,  incomplete. 

The  earliest  colleges  at  Oxford,  very  humble  foundations,  had 
no  chapel.  The  members  worshipped  in  an  adjoining  parish 
church.  When  chapels  began  to  be  added  they  were  nothing  more 
than  small  oratories.  To  Wykeham  must  be  ascribed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  more  stately  ideal  to  which,  after  his  time,  most  of 
the  subsequently  erected  colleges  sought  to  conform  themselves. 
According  to  his  arrangement,  the  two  edifices  essential  for  the 
common  life  of  the  society,  the  hall  and  the  chapel,  formed  one 
continuous  building  standing  end  to  end.  At  University  and 
St.  John’s  the  chapel  stands  to  the  east  of  the  hall,  and  an 
east  window,  that  feature  so  specially  dear  to  the  English  mind, 
was  possible.  This  arrangement  was  also  adopted  by  Hawksmoor 
in  his  stately  classical  design  at  Queen’s.  But  in  the  three  earlier 
examples  of  New,  All  Souls,  and  Magdalen,  either  local  circum¬ 
stances  or  the  caprice  of  the  designer  dictated  another  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  chapel  is  placed  to  the  west  of  the  hall  and  ends  in  a 
dead  wall.  The  absence  of  an  east  window,  however,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  be  any  injury  to  the  architectural  effect,  has 
given  an  opportunity  for  adding  greatly  to  its  internal  magni¬ 
ficence.  The  end  wall  afforded  a  field  for  that  luxuriance  of 
tabernacle  work,  in  which  the  architects  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  revelled,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  glory  of 
the  style.  When  fresh  from  the  carvers’  hands,  every  niche  filled 
with  its  appropriate  statue,  the  whole  glowing  with  colour  and 
bright  with  gilding,  and  rich  with  “  busy  entail,”  few  more  magni¬ 
ficent  spectacles  can  have  been  presented  than  the  reredoses  of 
these  chapels.  The  whole  end-wall  was  the  reredos,  and  the 
composition,  rising  tier  above  tier  from  basement  to  roof,  dis¬ 
played  the  combined  skill  of  architect,  sculptor,  and  colourist,  at 
its  highest  and  best,  in  a  triumph  of  decorative  art. 

But  while  few  of  our  mediaeval  architectural  works  can  have 
been  more  deserving  of  admiration  than  these  noble  chapels,  few 
have  suffered  more  seriously,  first  from  brutal  violence,  and  after¬ 
wards  from  well-intentioned,  but  almost  more  mischievous,  resto¬ 
ration.  The  rich  tabernacle  work  and  statues  which  were  their 
chief  glory — and  of  which  Wykeham  had  such  a  tender  care  that 
he  specially  forbad  the  scholars  at  New  College  to  jump  down 
violently  from  the  hall  tables  lest  they  might  endanger  the  images 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall — were  to  the  first  reformers,  and 
even  more  to  their  Puritan  successors  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
monuments  of  superstition,  which  it  was  their  sacred  duty  to 
tear  down  and  destroy.  Everywhere  the  same  work  of  destruction 
was  ruthlessly  carried  out.  Not  only  were  the  images  removed, 
but  the  tabernacles  were  so  completely  broken  up  that  the  whole 
end-wall  became  a  hideous  ruin.  The  fragments  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  canopies  were  huddled  into  the  vacant  hollows  of  the  niches, 
like  so  much  rubble,  and  to  give  the  mutilated  building  some 
semblance  of  decency  the  whole  was  neatly  plastered  over  and  white¬ 
washed.  At  New  College,  in  1695,  one  Iienry  Cook,  a  favourite 
artist  of  William  III.,  who  employed  him  to  repair  the  Cartoons, 
of  which  he  executed  the  copies  now  in  the  Taylor  Gallery,  for  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  entrusted  with  the  work.  It  was  his 
fancy,  in  complete  defiance  of  the  original  design,  to  “  represent 
the  concave  of  a  semi-rotunda,  in  which  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel  was  supposed  to  terminate.”  In  the  centre  was  “  the  Saluta¬ 
tion  of  the  Virgin.”  At  All  Souls  the  artist  employed  was 
Robert  Streater,  Serjeant-painter  to  Charles  II.  “  A  very  civil 
little  man  and  lame,”  writes  Pepys,  “  but  lives  handsomely,”  who 
is  chiefly  known  to  us  by  the  vast  allegorical  painting  with  which 
he  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  “  his  principal 
performance,”  says  Walpole,  “  but  a  very  mean  one.”  Pepys  tells 
us  that  some  connoisseurs  of  his  day  pronounced  it  “  better  done 
than  those  of  Rubens  at  Whitehall  ” — an  estimate  he  did  not  fully 
share,  though  “  certainly  very  noble.”  In  1664  he  bedaubed  the 
whole  end-wall  of  the  chapel  with  a  vast  picture  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  did  his  best  to  spoil  the  fine  hammerbeam  roof  bj 
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stretching  canvas  over  the  rafters,  painted  with  mock  “  caissons/ 
or  sunk  panels.  Streater’s  work  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
its  execution  was  obliterated  by  Sir  James  Thornhill’s  wondrous 
“  Apotheosis  of  the  Founder,”  with  its  clouds  and  streaming  dra¬ 
peries,  descending  angels  and  soaring  souls,  which  has  only  in  our 
own  day  ceased  to  disfigure  the  chapel.  At  the  same  time,  figures 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  in  sham  canopied  niches  were  painted  by  him 
between  the  windows.  A  rich  Corinthian  marble  altarpiece  was 
set  up  by  Dr.  Clark,  and  Bishop  Goldwell’s  screen  separating  the 
chapel  from  the  antechapel  was  replaced  by  one  certainly  of  ex¬ 
quisite  though  inappropriate  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  windows  were  filled  with  dull  chiaroscuro  glass,  resembling 
those  Indian-ink  drawings  on  which  our  grandmothers  wasted  so 
much  time,  of  which  some  remnants  are,  or  were  lately,  still  to  be 
seen  ;  and  which,  in  our  memory,  darkened  the  whole  chapel  at 
Magdalen.  These  costly  decorative  works — so  strangely  does 
taste  change — were  once  regarded  as  investing  the  chapel  with 
“  the  affecting  character  of  solemn  simplicity”;  '‘whatever  the 
visitor  forgets  he  remembers  the  beautiful  chapel  of  All  Souls.” 
About  the  same  time  that  Cook  was  covering  the  chapel  of  New 
College  and  Streater  that  of  All  Souls  with  their  tasteless  pro¬ 
ductions,  Isaac  Fuller  was  doing  the  same  at  Magdalen.  With 
a  sublime  audacity,  he  chose  the  Last  Judgment  for  his  subject, 
with  the  intention,  we  are  told,  of  giving  to  the  untravelled 
some  idea  of  the  design  and  colouring  of  Michael  Angelo’s  work, 
occupying  a  similar  position  in  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  “  an  attempt,” 
writes  Walpole,  “  in  which  he  certainly  failed.”  Addison  sung 
the  praises  of  Fuller’s  picture,  as  an  immortal  work,  in  sonorous 
Latin  verses  “  done  to  order,”  describing  it  rather  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  than  as  it  was.  It  was  evidently  a  very  commonplace 
performance,  as  little  to  be  regretted  as  Cook’s  and  Streater’s.  Of 
course  whatever  new  woodwork  was  added  was  designed  in  the 
classical  style.  Happily  the  old  stalls  and  panelling  were  retained 
at  All  Souls,  but,  in  violation  of  all  harmony  of  style,  a  Corinthian 
cornice  was  made  to  surmount  them. 

These  tasteless  changes  were  made,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  hundred  years  later  the  Gothic 
revival  had  set  in,  and  the  Colleges  were  in  a  hurry  to  undo  all 
that  their  predecessors  of  the  Restoration  period  had  done.  James 
Wyatt,  “the  destructive,”  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity. 
First  New  College  Chapel  in  1789,  and  then  in  1793  that  of 
Magdalen,  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  “  bring  back  to  the 
Gothick  model,”  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  “  the  improved 
taste  of  modern  times.”  Wyatt's  operations  at  Oxford  were  less 
destructive  than  at  Salisbury  or  Durham,  and  though  the  work 
was  feebly  done,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  was  executed  in  cement  or 
“  Coade’s  artificial  stone,”  it  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  merit.  We 
are  at  least  indebted  to  him  for  the  abolition  of  the  huge  wall- 
paintings  which  darkened  and  disfigured  the  chapels,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  exquisite  tabernacle-work,  discovered  in 
a  fragmentary  condition  beneath  the  plaster,  to  something 
approaching  its  original  beauty  of  design.  For  the  feeble 
imitations  of  groining  worked  in  plaster,  “  contrary,”  in  Mr. 
Cockerell’s  words,  “to  the  geometrical  and  structural  principles 
of  the  style,  without  model  or  authority,”  there  is  no  defence. 
But  ribbed  vaulting  was  then  considered  essential  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  a  Gothic  building,  and  as  these  chapels  were 
intended  to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  the  style  as  conceived 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  old  hammerbeam  roofs,  designed  when  the 
style  was  a  living  one,  were  unhesitatingly  condemned  as 
unworthy  of  their  position,  and  a  lath  and  plaster  sham  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  west  window  of  New  College  had  its  tracery  mutilated 
to  receive  Reynolds's  “  Nativity  ”  and  “  washy  Virtues,”  by  which 
it  was  converted  into  “  a  transparency  suited  to  a  nocturnal  illu¬ 
mination  at  some  public  rejoicing.”  This  coloured  picture,  false 
as  it  is  to  the  true  principles  of  architectural  decoration, 
was  considered  so  fine  that  an  arch  was  formed  in  the  middle  of 
the  organ  to  give  a  view  of  it  from  the  altar — a  puerile  conceit 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  has  been  done  away  with  in  the 
recent  admirable  repair.  At  the  same  time,  with  all  its  glaring 
faults,  Wyatt’s  restoration  must  have  left  both  these  chapels  much 
better  than  he  found  them.  Such  works  are  not  to  be  judged  of 
by  our  present  standard  of  taste  and  architectural  knowledge. 
Wyatt,  it  is  true,  had  far  too  little  respect  for  antiquity.  But 
he  was  not  quite  the  “  monster  ”  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  call 
him — 

Nulla  virtute  redeintum 
A  vitiis. 

While  the  sister  chapels  at  New  and  Magdalen  were  passing 
through  the  restoration  fever,  All  Souls  happily  escaped  the  infec¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  universally  regarded  as  entirely 
the  perfection  of  religious  art.  To  touch  it  would  have  been 
sacrilege.  So  it  has  remained  to  our  own  day,  with  our  truer 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  art  and  higher  powers  of  execution,  to 
bring  back  Chicheley’s  beautiful  chapel  to  something  approaching 
its  pristine  condition.  The  restoration  has  been  admirably  done. 
Unstinted  munificence  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  and  the  most 
accurate  taste  presided  over  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The 
result  has  been  the  reproduction  in  the  elaborately  carved  reredos, 
which  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  chapel,  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
more  gorgeous  example  of  mediaeval  tabernacle  work  in  England. 
As  a  composition  we  must  confess  that  we  think  it  inferior  to 
the  reredoses  at  New  College  and  Magdalen.  In  these  the  niches 
run  in  horizontal  bands  stretching  continuously  across  the  screen ; 
at  All  .Souls,  though  the  niches  are,  as  a  rule,  on  the  same  hori¬ 
zontal  level,  they  are  divided  from  one  another  by  vertical  mem¬ 


bers  running  from  floor  to  ceiling,  so  that  the  whole  design  is 
broken  up  into  long  vertical  strips,  set  side  by  side,  with 
no  necessary  connexion  between  them.  The  want  is  felt  of 
strongly  accentuated  cornices  and  plinths  to  bind  the  niches 
together  and  give  unity  to  the  composition.  It  also  suffers 
from  over-elaboration.  There  are  no  plain  surfaces  left,  and 
the  eye  is  fatigued  by  the  want  of  repose.  Even  the  vertical 
members,  or  monials,  which  separate  the  compartments,  are 
hollowed  out  into  little  niches  containing  statuettes.  Simple 
mouldings  casting  decided  shadows  would  have  been  in  every 
way  preferable.  It  seems  almost  ungenerous  to  criticize  a 
work  of  such  splendour,  carried  out  with  such  unstinted  muni¬ 
ficence  ;  but  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  real  effect  has  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  over-elaboration. 

Singularly  enough  the  College  was  quite  unaware  of  the  trea¬ 
sure  that  lay  hid  behind  the  plaster  coating,  and  its  discovery  was 
due  to  an  accident.  During  the  progress  of  the  repair  an  awkward 
labourer  thrust  a  scaffold  pole  through  the  plaster.  A  huge  rent 
was  made,  and  revealed  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  gorgeous  com¬ 
position  of  tabernacle  work  axed  off  to  a  general  surface.  It  was 
felt  at  once  that  so  glorious  a  work  must  be  restored.  The 
Chicheleian  Professor  of  Modern  History  took  up  the  matter 
with  a  zeal  and  determination  that  no  coldness  could  quench 
or  difficulties  conquer.  Earl  Bathurst,  once  a  member  of 
the  foundation,  munificently  undertook  the  whole  cost  of  the 
restoration.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  diligently  pieced  together  the 
broken  fragments,  and  made  out  the  original  design.  A 
sufficient  sculptor  was  found  in  Mr.  Gefiowski,  a  Pole  of 
Jewish  extraction,  by  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the 
work  of  Count  Gleichen,  the  whole  of  the  statues  were 
carved,  the  Warden  and  Fellows,  we  are  told,  sitting  for  the 
likenesses  ;  and  the  work  went  on  uninterruptedly  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion.  The  design  of  this  magnificent  reredos,  which  seems  to  have 
been  originally  erected  by  the  benefaction  of  Bishop  Goldwell,  of 
Norwich,  comprises  a  central  and  two  lateral  compartments. 
The  latter  exhibit  three  tiers,  each  of  four  niches.  The  Cruci¬ 
fixion  occupies  the  centre.  Above  this  are  two  rows,  each  of  five 
niches,  the  Doom  filling  the  crown  of  the  composition  immediately 
under  the  roof.  Immediately  above  the  Crucifixion  the  niches 
contain  the  four  Latin  Fathers,  to  whom  the  chapel  is  dedicated, 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  centre.  Above  these  come  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  St.  Michael  occupying  the  central  niche.  The 
two  lower  tiers  in  each  of  the  lateral  compartments  are  filled  with 
historical  personages  connected  with  the  epoch  of  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  chapel — Henry  Y.  and  his  Queen,  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward  Duke  of  York,  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford,  Clarence,  and  Gloucester,  Archbishop  Wareham,  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaufort,  and  others.  The  first  niche  on  the  north  side  is 
appropriately  assigned  to  a  statue  of  the  restorer  of  the  screen, 
Earl  Bathurst.  Both  in  design  and  execution  these  statues 
are  above  the  average.  A  perfectly  plain  panel  immediately 
above  the  altar  mars  the  completeness  of  the  design.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  how  it  should  be  filled,  and  it  is  better  that 
it  should  remain  a  little  longer  blank  than  that  it  should  receive  any 
inappropriate  decoration.  Every  other  part  of  the  chapel  has  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  restoration.  The  hammerbeam  roof,  re¬ 
lieved  of  Streater’s  painted  canvas,  once  more  shows  its  ancient 
pitch.  The  chiaroscuro  windows  have  given  place  one  by  one  to 
Clayton  and  Bell’s  more  appropriate  glass.  The  great  window  of  the 
ante-chapel  had  already  been  filled  with  a  design  by  Hardman,  at 
the  co?t  of  the  late  Warden.  The  beautiful  ancient  glass  of  the  ante¬ 
chapel,  transferred  from  the  dark  chocolate  backgrounds  in  which 
it  had  been  set  at  a  period  when  it  seemed  to  be  thought  that  a 
window  was  made,  not  to  transmit  the  light,  but  to  obscure  it,  has 
recovered  its  old  richness  and  translucency.  A  magnificent  mosaic 
pavement  of  rich  marbles  has  been  laid  down  in  the  sacrarium. 
The  stall-work  and  benches,  somewhat  plain  for  their  position, 
have  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and  made  good.  In  short,  the 
chapel  now  seems  to  want  nothing  but  a  larger  resident  body  to 
worship  regularly  within  it. 

The  restoration  of  New  College  Chapel  speedily  followed  that 
of  All  Souls.  This  may  be  more  rapidly  passed  over.  The 
same  architect,  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  employed ;  and, 
with  one  exception,  the  alteration  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  the 
work  has  been  executed  with  the  good  taste  and  fidelity  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  works  of  restoration.  Where  the  original  pitch  was 
so  plainly  iudicated  by  the  obtuse  gable,  it  is  unaccountable  that 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  should  have  changed  it..  The  roof,  of  the 
hammerbeam  type,  is,  in  itself,  almost  as  perfect  as  a  roof  can  be. 
Both  in  design  and  execution,  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the  chapel. 
But  the  consequence  of  deserting  the  old  pitch  is  that  from  the 
west  a  queer  little  peak,  like  a  cocked  hat,  appears  above  the 
gable,  while  within  a  waste  of  plain  wall  intervenes  between  the 
arch  which  surmounts  the  tabernacle  wall  of  the  east  end,  and  the 
timbers  of  the  roof.  The  woodwork  of  the  stalls  i3  excellent, 
and  adds  much  dignity  to  the  interior,  but  it  rises  some¬ 
what  too  high  and  interferes  with  the  lower  divisions  of 
the  windows.  The  organ,  with  its  two  glorious  towers  of 
white  metal  pipes,  is  a  grand  contrast  to  the  petty  Gothic 
work  and  peep-show  arrangement  of  the  old  instrument.  The 
stonework  of  the  west  window  has  been  restored.  It  would,  we 
suppose,  be  too  bold  a  step  to  remove  Reynolds’s  transparent 
pictures.  If  nothing  else,  they  mark  an  epoch.  We  could 
wish  that  the  empty  niches  had  been  peopled  with  statues.  This 
has  been  done  with  admirable  effect  at  Magdalen,  and  i  t  cannot 
be  much  longer  delayed  at  New.  The  restoration  is  manifestly  in- 
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complete  till  this  is  done.  Surely  if  there  is  no  Lord  Bathurst 
to  undertake  the  whole,  individuals  might  contribute  one  or  two 
statues  each,  and  so  the  whole  series  might  be  executed.  Empty 
niches  are  as  meaningless  decorations  as  pictureless  frames.  At 
Magdalen,  while  the  statues  have  been  restored,  Wyatt’s  sham 
plaster  groining  still  remains.  We  trust  that  Society  will  not 
much  longer  delay  the  substitution  of  an  open  wooden  roof,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  mistake  in  the  pitch  made  at  New. 

We  have  left  ourselves  small  space  to  speak  of  the  new  College 
chapels  which  have  risen  in  Oxford  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century ;  Mr.  Butterfield’s  at  Balliol  and  at  Keble,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  at  Exeter.  The  chapel  of  Exeter,  though  showing  the 
least  originality,  is  decidedly  the  most  pleasing.  The  exterior  of 
Keble  Chapel,  with  all  its  richness  of  detail  and  carefully  studied 
parts,  lacks  beauty  of  proportion  and  due  subordination  of  members. 
It  is  too  tall  for  its  length,  the  windows  are  too  high  from  the 
ground,  and  the  whole  design  wants  repose.  The  western  transept 
is  decidedly  ill-proportioned.  The  interior,  with  its  air  of  sub¬ 
dued  richness,  is  more  satisfactory.  But  greater  simplicity  would 
have  been  equally  desirable  here ;  while  more  modest  proportions 
would  have  rendered  it  more  suitable  to  its  purpose,  and  allowed 
the  preacher  to  be  audible  to  his  congregation.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  originality  of  Mr.  Butterfield’s  invention.  Ilis  designs  are  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  commonplace.  But  his  talent  is  an 
eccentric  one,  and,  while  his  works  excite  admiration,  they  often  fail 
to  please.  At  least  this  is  the  case  with  his  later  buildings.  St. 
Augustine’s  College  at  Canterbury,  one  of  his  earliest  works,  has 
not  been  surpassed  by  anything  he  has  subsequently  executed,  and 
still  remains  his  most  pleasing  design.  Balliol  Chapel,  though  far 
from  being  a  faultless  building,  in  its  modest  dimensions,  simpli¬ 
city  of  design,  and  restraint  of  ornament,  is  much  less  open  to 
criticism  than  its  taller  and  more  pretentious  sister. 


ARIADNE  AT  NAXOS. 

IT  is  never  well  to  puzzle  readers,  and  therefore  we  shall  explain 
frankly  and  at  once  that  Ariadne  is  the  lion.  Auberon 
Herbert,  and  that  Naxos  is,  locally  speaking,  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Burley,  Ringwood,  Hampshire.  The  woes  of 
the  Cretan  princess  have  made  or  marred  the  fortune  of  many  a 
poet  and  painter,  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been 
more  strikingly  bodied  forth — in  a  kind  of  parable  or  analogy 
certainly — than  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
the  Times,  and  which  the  Times  printed  last  Wednesday.  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert’s  political  affections  have  not,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  legend  which  speaks  him  the  founder  of  a  very  Con¬ 
servative  Club  at  Oxford,  been  altogether  constant,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  Ariadne  herself  had  looked  with  favour  on  other 
youths  before  Theseus.  But  Mr.  Herbert  seems  to  have  thought, 
as  doubtless  Ariadne  did,  that  between  himself  and  the  Radical 
party  c'etait  pour  toujours.  Unfortunate  Mr.  Herbert !  He 
must  long  have  been  murmuring  to  himself  one  of  the  quota¬ 
tions  which,  in  Herodotean  phrase,  it  is  not  lawful  to  make, 
because  they  have  been  made  so  often  before,  and  have  asked, 
“  Where  is  that  party  now  ?  ”  He  is  in  Naxos  (speaking  now 
politically),  but  Theseus  and  the  ship  and  the  crew  are  not.  They 
have  gone  off,  leaving  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  in  his  own  expressive 
words,  “  a  prey  to  a  vague  feeling  of  wonder  as  to  what  has  become 
of  the  party  to  which  he  once  belonged.”  That  Ariadne  herself 
would  in  the  original  circumstances  have  written  to  the  Times  is 
extremely  probable;  that  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  finding  himself 
deserted,  and  his  party  cheerfully  sailing  oft’  into  the  blue  distance, 
should  do  so,  was  unavoidable.  For  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert’s  only 
method  of  addressing  his  fellow-countrymen  is  in  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  He  has  wooed  constituency  after  constituency 
in  vain,  and  when  he  attempted  to  “  orate  ”  in  person  at  the  Oak 
of  Reformation  in  Hyde  Park,  he  was  threatened  by  an  unfeeling 
public  with  the  Serpentine.  So  it  is  in  the  newspaper  that  he 
announces  his  woes,  and  speaks  of  Theseus  and  the  party  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  more  in  wonderment  than  in  sorrow. 

The  opinions  of  Ariadne  as  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  crew  that  marooned  her  were  probably  not  favour¬ 
able,  nor  are  Mr.  Herbert’s.  He  sees,  it  seems,  among  the 
Liberal  party  “  many  opportunists,  many  sentimentalists,  many 
unenquiring  adorers,  many  believers  in  pills  for  the  earthquake, 
many  successful  prophets  of  coming  weather,  many  skilful  navi¬ 
gators  of  tides  and  currents  in  their  downward  direction,  many 
tacticians  and  party  organizers,  many  well-drilled  rank  and  file, 
and  many  unconscious  Socialists  just  not  yet  developed  into  co¬ 
herence  and  logic.”  But  he  does  not  see  many  people  who  know  their 
own  minds  or  are  constant  to  their  own  principles.  The  blasphemy 
against  Theseus  personally  which  folio  ws  is  so  terrible  that  we  hardly 
like  to  quote  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  described  as  “  often  feelingly 
alluding  to  his  inner  convictions,  which  seem  to  be  invariably 
opposed  to  the  measure  he  has  in  hand,  and  which  can  always  be 
conveniently  dismissed.”  We  should  rather  have  said  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  convictions  could  always  be  summoned  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  were  always  favourable  to  the  measure  he  has  in 
hand;  but  then  we  do  not  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Ariadne.  After  some  irony  about  Saturn,  and  a  further  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  “  a  person  quite  capable  of  making 
the  best  of  both  planets,”  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  ceases  to  wail, 
and  wants  to  know.  He  is  prepared  with  eleven  interrogatories, 
Which  he  wishes  to  administer  to  the  faithless  party.  “  Are  there 


any  Liberal  Free-traders?”  is  the  first;  and  the  second,  “Did 
these  Free-traders  vote  for  the  Land  Court  and  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
other  mediaeval  institutions  ?  ”  Here  it  may  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  is  rather  hard  on  mediaeval  institutions ; 
but  from  his  own  point  of  view  the  hit  at  the  departing  party  is 
just.  “  Which  has  demoralized  his  party  at  short  notice  most 
successfully — Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Mr,  Gladstone  ?  ”  Which  has 
submitted  most  unmurmuringly  to  personal  government?  “Which 
believes  most  in  the  all-embracing  virtue  of  organization  ?  Which 
cares  least  what  it  does,  if  it  beats  its  rival  ?  Which  has  the  most 
defective  memory  for  its  old  arguments  ?  ”  &c.  &c.  Then  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  wishes  to  know  “which  is  to  be  preferred, 
cynicism  in  deceiving  others  or  enthusiasm  in  deceiving  oneself  ?  ” 
This  is,  of  course,  Number  Two  in  the  nature  of  a  Gladstone- 
Beaconsfield  parallel.  But,  by  way  of  varying  the  line,  Mr.  Herbert 
wants  to  know  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury  finds 
Hansard  the  most  pleasant  reading,  and  has  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  reconciling  sharp  curves  with  straight  lines — a  question  which  is 
very  much  easier  to  answer.  These  rather  general  demands, 
which  appear  to  require  some  such  interjectional  reply  or  sup¬ 
plement  as  Mr.  Micawber’s  famous  “  Heep  !  ”  to  complete  them, 
are  followed  by  inquiries  still  more  pertinent  and  pleasing. 
Mr.  Herbert  wants  to  know  how  it  happened  that  all  the 
Three  Hundreds  and  Six  Hundreds  simultaneously  arrived  at 
a  unanimous  belief  in  the  excellence  of  such  a  complicated 
measure  as  the  Land  Bill.  He  entreats  “  the  great  party  to 
which  he  has  the  honour  to  belong  ” — this  is  probably  ironical,  for 
the  great  party  has  evidently  left  him  behind — to  tell  him 
“  whether  it  has  any  clear  idea  whither  it  is  going,”  and,  obviously 
with  a  momentary  return  of  affection,  he  inquires  further  whether 
that  party  is  comfortable  when  it  reflects  what  it  has  done.  Mr. 
Herbert,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  looks  with  some  jealousy  on  the 
Liberal  party  in  Saturn,  which  is  presumably  constant  to  the  old 
tenets.  He  invites  (being  evidently  in  a  state  of  the  rankest  in¬ 
subordination  to  the  party  to  which  he  has  the  honour  to  belong) 
more  Liberal  members  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  And  then,  relapsing  into  the  blasphemous 
vein  before  deprecated,  he  talks  about  “  a  state  of  political  Roman 
Catholicism,”  “  the  brass  calf  of  Birmingham,”  “  an  Act  of  fifty 
clauses,  which  reads  like  a  theological  work  dragged  up  from  the 
depths  of  the  middle  ages,”  &c.  &c.  Notum  furerts  quid  fernina, 
and  allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  natural  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  Ariadnes  who  see  their  companions  sailing  away ;  but 
Mr.  Herbert  is  evidently  sound  at  heart,  for,  as  has  twice 
been  seen,  he  despises  the  middle  ages.  There  is  a  celebrated 
period  in  the  history  of  philosophy  when,  according  to  one  who 
certainly  had  a  right  to  speak,  “every  one  was  a  philosopher  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  Devil.”  Perhaps  every  one  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  middle  ages,  and  who  thinks  them  capable  of  the 
Irish  Land  Bill,  may  still,  despite  a  little  passing  spleen,  call  him¬ 
self  a  Liberal. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  point  of  the  matter.  The  point  is  that 
“  notre  fine  parle  ” — we  must  apologize  to  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
for  the  unavoidably  uncomplimentary  formula  of  commendation  — 
“  et  merne  il  parle  tres  bien.”  A  sojourn  in  Naxos  evidently  has 
the  effect  of  euphrasy  and  rue  on  the  mental  vision.  For  that  the 
Land  Act  is  equivalent  to  a  flat  denial  of  the  principles  of  Free- 
trade  is  simply  a  fact.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  his  fol¬ 
lowers  eat  their  principles  is  simply  a  fact.  That  those  followers 
have  given  a  more  striking  example  of  implicit  obedience  than  any 
subjects  of  the  Czar  or  tribesmen  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
is  simply  a  fact.  The  instantaneous  unanimity  of  the  Hundreds 
touching  a  measure  the  bearings  of  which  lawyers  and  publicists  of 
the  first  repute  scarcely  professed  fully  to  understand  after 
long  study  was  certainly  wonderful.  The  great  party  by 
which  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  has  had  the  honour  to  be  deserted 
most  unquestionably  does  not  know  whither  it  is  going,  and  some 
at  least  of  its  members  are  obviously  a  little  uncomfortable  at 
their  promenade  in  the  dark.  That  envy  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Saturn  is  a  well-deserved  gibe ;  the  brass  calf  of  Birmingham  is 
scarcely  a  libel  on  the  caucus ;  and  political  Roman  Catholicism 
is  a  remarkably  neat  and  appropriate  term  for  the  present  fashion¬ 
able,  if  not  orthodox,  form  of  Liberal  faith.  Many,  if  not  most, 
of  these  things  have  indeed  been  said  before,  but  they  have  been 
said  for  the  most  part  by  enemies,  wicked  Tories,  or  pococurante 
outsiders  and  scoffers  who  have  not  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
them.  But  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert’s  letter 
except  his  inconceivable  disrespect  to  the  Gladstonian  Church 
( extra  quam  nulla  salus ),  inconsistent  with  the  purest  Liberal¬ 
ism.  Nobody  can  say  that  Liberals  have  not  always  held  the 
principles  which  he  says  they  have  held  ;  no  one  can  say  that  the 
practices  which  he  denounces  have  not  a  terrible  savour  of  evil 
about  them  according  to  those  principles ;  and  though  some 
persons  may  be  very  bold  and  deny  the  existence  of  the  said 
practices,  their  own  belief  in  their  denial  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  strong.  Never  was  there  such  an  example  of  an 
elephant  (this  is  a  comparison  intended  specially  to  make  up 
to  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  for  the  injurious  zoological  parallel 
which  the  exigencies  of  quotation  forced  us  just  now  to  draw) 
making  havoc  of  his  own  ranks ;  never  had  a  party,  after  play¬ 
fully  leaving  a  faithful  friend  stranded  on  Naxos,  to  listen  to  such 
a  painful  list  of  accusations  shouted  down  the  wind  after  them. 
Nor,  unluckily,  is  there  much  chance  of  their  ordeal  being  over. 
The  original  marooners  of  Ariadne  were  soon  out  of  hail,  and 
there  was  no  Times  newspaper.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible 
for  Mr.  Herbert  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  would  evidently  be 
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most  agreeable  to  him,  and  to  seek  the  purer  and  more  congenial 
atmosphere  of  Saturn.  The  party,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  not 
heard  by  any  means  the  last  of  him.  Indeed,  the  most  unwise 
advances  in  the  direction  of  “  forgivenesses  and  reconciliation” 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  him.  Two  Liberal  Associations  have 
recently  requested  the  honour  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert's  acces¬ 
sion  to  their  ranks.  Mr.  Herbert  is  not  stern ;  he  will  for¬ 
give;  but  on  conditions  only.  The  Associations  are  to  “accept 
a  resolution  that  the  function  of  the  Liberal  party  is  to  widen, 
and  not  to  lessen,  the  sphere  of  free  action,  free  contract,  and 
Free-trade.”  He  might  as  well  have  asked  them  to  burn  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  effigy  at  once.  The  only  comfort  for  them  is  that 
the  same  remarkable  exercise  of  political  judgment  and  logical 
faculty  which  has  enabled  them  to  make  the  changes  which 
Mr.  Herbert  deplores  may  be  trusted  to  keep  them,  not,  indeed, 
steady  to  those  changes,  but  constant  to  the  course  of  their 
great  leader.  Mr.  Herbert  is  evidently  wanting  in  that  sense  of 
the  community  of  thought  and  action  which  great  men  of  all 
times  have  acknowledged,  though  they  have  felt  its  influence  in 
various  ways.  This  influence  has  often  been. claimed  for  the 
services  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world  ;  but  M.  Duruy  found 
the  same  effect  in  the  knowledge  that  all  little  French  boys  of  a 
certain  age  and  rank  were  at  a  given  moment  repeating  the  same 
passage  of  Roman  history,  and  the  modern  Radical  finds  it  in  the 
thought  that  the  Hundreds  all  over  England  are  pledging  themselves 
simultaneously  to  a  measure  which  not  a  tenth  of  the  members 
have  read,  and  which  not  a  tenth  of  the  fraction  who  have  read  it 
are  qualified  to  understand.  Mr.  Herbert,  we  say,  dees  not  feel 
this,  nor  the  sweets  of  resting  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  nor  the  inspiring 
effects  of  devotion  to  the  brazen  calf  of  Birmingham.  So  the 
Liberal  party  has  left  him,  and  he  is  Ariadne.  For  him  personally 
we  have  ver}' small  comfort  to  offer.  He  wants  Theseus  to  come 
back;  Ariadne  always  does.  But  unluckily  Theseus  never  comes 
back,  and  we  really  do  not  know  what  Dionysus  there  is  left  to 
come  to  Mr.  Herbert’s  rescue.  His  case  is  hard ;  but  he  has  at 
least  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  his  faithless  friends  a  piece  of  his 
mind  in  a  very  forcible  manner. 


THE  SEAMY  SIDE  OF  SCEPTICISM. 

IN  the  “ages  of  faith,”  as  is  well  known,  scepticism  or  heresy — 
and  the  two  would  not  then  have  been  very  nicely  dis¬ 
tinguished — was  regarded  as  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.  It  was 
an  outrage  alike  on  human  society  and  on  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the 
world,  and  on  both  accounts  worthy  of  the  severest  punishment  a 
code  of  law  more  than  Draconian  in  its  severity  could  provide ; 
the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  stake  were  its  appropriate  doom. 
Nor  would  any  well-informed  and  impartial  student  of  the  present 
day,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  half  a  century  ago  or 
earlier,  dream  of  attributing  the  cruelties  systematically  inflicted 
on  sceptics  in  the  name  of  religion  to  the  mere  selfishness  or 
caprice  of  tyranny  and  priestcraft.  Such  influences  may  too  often 
have  been  at  work ;  even  the  best  and  wisest  laws  are  liable  to  be 
perverted  by  the  folly  or  fault  of  their  administrators.  But 
speaking  broadly  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
conscience  of  the  Christian  community  was  honestly  outraged  in 
those  days  by  the  avowal  of  unbelief  or  misbelief,  and  that 
the  fate  of  a  condemned  heretic  excited  as  little  public  sympathy 
or  regret  as  the  hanging  of  a  convicted  murderer  now,  probably 
less.  Yet  so  completely  has  the  whole  tone  of  society,  or  what 
Mr.  Arnold  would  call  the  Zeitgeist,  changed  since  then,  that 
ordinary  minds  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive,  not  how  there  can  be  any  excuse  for 
scepticism,  but  how  any  one  can  have  imagined  there  was  any¬ 
thing  blameworthy  in  it.  Our  representative  poet  has  sung  the 
praises  of  “  honest  doubt,”  and  the  temper  most  opposed  to 
doubt  is  apt  to  be  designated  by  the  ugly  name  of  bigotry.  It 
was  said  truly  enough  half  a  century  ago,  and  it  is  still  truer 
nowr,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  paradox 
and  unrest  hanging  around  many  of  the  ablest  young  men  of  the 
dav,  not  only  as  to  religious  matters,  but  as  to  all  great  moral  and 
intellectual  questions.  Everything  that  had  been  held  to  be 
settled  for  centuries  is  again  brought  into  discussion.  It  was  even 
one  of  the  common  reproaches  hurled  by  its  enemies  against  the 
Tractarian  movement,  and  it  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Froude  only 
the  other  day,  that  it  sprang  out  of  the  sceptical  temper  of  the 
age  and  served  to  promote  it,  while  at  the  same  time  it  flung  back 
doubters,  who  were  pausing  on  the  very  brink  of  Pyrrhonism,  into 
a  blind  and  fanatical  superstition.  And  there  was  of  course  a 
certain  substratum  of  fact  in  such  criticisms.  The  “  Catholic  re¬ 
action,”  in  England  as  in  Europe,  was  a  recoil  from  the  advancing 
tide  of  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  pendulum 
once  set  moving  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  the  rival  poles  of 
fanaticism  and  unbelief.  But,  to  revert  to  our  point,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  look  on  scep¬ 
ticism  as  a  phase  of  mind  innocuous,  if  not  even  honourable,  in 
which  only  the  blindest  and  narrowest  intolerance  can  find  any 
ground  of  censure.  We  are  speaking  of  scepticism  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  which  means  a  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
not  of  atheism  or  unbelief,  which  is  as  much  a  state  of  positive 
conviction  as  its  opposite.  Yet  what  a  modern  writer  says  of 
scepticism  would  apply  equally  in  these  cases  also  ;  “  it  is  as 
unmeaning  to  speak  of  the  immorality  of  an  intellectual  mistake 
ua  it  would  be  to  talk  of  the  colour  of  a  sound.”  And  if  this 


be  so,  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  very  different  feeling 
which  during  many  centuries  notoriously  prevailed  on  the  subject, 
or  for  the  blame  which  religious  believers  still  profess  to  attach, 
and  can  certainly  cite  the  highest  religious  authority  for  attaching, 
to  scepticism  or  unbelief  as  a  chronic  habit  of  mind.  We  find 
even  a  man  so  little  of  a  dogmatist  as  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  denying 
the  existence  of  “  conscientious  atheism  ” — that  is,  we  presume, 
among  those  brought  up  believers — and  maintaining  that  “atheism 
and  pure  scepticism  are  both  systems  of  absurdity,”  of  which  the 
former  separates  truth  from  goodness  and  the  latter  destroys  truth 
altogether.  It  is  surely  hard,  we  do  not  say  to  justify  but  to 
explain  such  estimates,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  if  it  is 
really  as  unmeaning  to  talk  of  the  immorality  of  an  intellectual 
mistake  as  of  the  colour  of  a  sound. 

The  fundamental  point  at  issue  clearly  resolves  itself  into  this 
— whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  moral  element  in  scepticism  ; 
if  there  is  not  it  can  deserve  no  moral  blame,  and  conversely, 
if  there  is  any  ground  for  blame,  the  mistake  cannot  be  a 
purely  intellectual  one.  The  writer  already  quoted  goes  on  to 
remark  that,  if  a  man  has  sincerely  convinced  himself  that  it  is 
possible  for  two  straight  lines  to  enclose  a  space,  we  think  his 
opinion  absurd,  but  do  not  dream  of  charging  him  with  immorality. 
But  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
nature  of  abstract  truths,  like  those  of  mathematics  or  geometry, 
and  of  moral  and  religious  truths.  With  the  former  the  intellect 
alone  is  concerned,  but  the  action  of  the  will  can  never  be  wholly 
excluded  from  our  judgments  on  the  latter.  It  has  been  observed 
for  instance  that  very  often  the  real  origin  of  a  man’s  scepticism 
is  social  or  political.  He  dislikes  something  in  the  actual  state  of 
society,  he  dislikes  the  Church  as  connected  with  it  and  support¬ 
ing  what  he  considers  its  abuses,  and  so  comes  first  to  hate  and 
then  to  disbelieve  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  Church. 
And  again,  without  being  prepared  to  endorse  the  sweeping 
indictment  so  commonly  brought  by  apologists  of  the  last 
century  to  the  effect  that  all  unbelief  springs  from  immorality, 
we  may  admit  that  not  unfrequently  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought,  and  a  man  whose  moral  or  religious  practice  has  de¬ 
generated  catches  eagerly  at  any  plausible  excuse  for  distrusting 
the  authority  which  has  become  a  burden  to  him.  When  therefore 
Dr.  Arnold,  whose  estimate  of  atheism  we  quoted  just  now,  adds 
that  though  sincere  inquirers  may  be  perplexed  for  years,  or  even 
all  their  life,  with  doubts,  a  good  man  will  never  go  on  from  doubt 
to  unbelief,  and  urges  that  speculative  scepticism  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  will,  there  is  nothing  necessarily  unreasonable  in 
such  a  view  of  the  case,  because  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual 
process  of  some  kind  is  always  involved  in  the  transition  from  doubt 
either  to  faith  or  to  unbelief.  We  cannot  be  simply  disinterested 
in  auy  question  which  affects  our  present  conduct  and  our  antici¬ 
pations  of  future  happiness.  Whatever  decision  we  arrive  at,  in¬ 
deed,  as  well  as  if  we  determine  to  form  none  at  all,  there 
are  sure  to  be  difficulties  left  unsolved,  such  as  those  surrounding 
the  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  the  utmost 
we  can  do  is  among  difficulties  to  choose  the  least.  But  whether 
to  a  given  mind  the  intellectual  difficulties,  say  of  Christianity  or 
of  atheism,  appear  the  greatest  is  a  point  which  is  sure  to  depend 
in  part  on  the  bent  of  the  will.  For  in  religious,  as  in  political 
matters,  or  even  in  questions  of  taste,  the  character  and  formed 
habits  of  thought  and  action  inevitably  produce  a  certain  intellectual 
bias  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  important  and  not  unfrequently 
a  decisive  influence  on  our  judgments.  And  therefore  in  what¬ 
ever  degree  we  are  responsible  for  the  formation  of  our  character, 
we  must  be  held  responsible  for  its  intellectual  results.  Hence, 
again,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  marked  change  of  religious, 
ethical,  or  even  political  belief,  is  not  the  sign  or  the  sequel  of  a 
corresponding  change  of  character.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
intellectual  error  in  such  cases  may  at  least  connote  grave  moral 
culpability  ;  it  follows  .also  that  to  cultivate  a  particular  type  of 
character  has  a  direct  tendency  to  foster  or  induce  a  particular 
line  of  thought.  And  thus  on  a  broad  scale  the  contrast  between 
the  Christian  and  Pagan  type  of  character,  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  was  noticeable  and  noticed  on  both  sides  alike,  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  predict  beforehand  what  kind  of  persons 
were  likely  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
When  Tertullian  spoke  of  testimonium  animee  naturaliter 
Christiana,  he  was  pointing  to  the  ethical  conditions  or  charac¬ 
teristics  of  belief  in  the  new  religion. 

Moreover  scepticism,  whether  in  the  generic  or  the  more  ordi¬ 
nary  sense  of  the  term,  may  spring  from  intellectual  indolence, 
which  is  itself  partly  a  moral  fault.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  once  said — 
no  doubt  in  an  excess  of  modesty — that  any  one  who  chose  “  to 
attend”  could  have  made  the  discoveries  he  had  made,  and  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  meeting  point  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
Thucydides  again  has  reminded  us  of  what  all  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  too  abundantly  confirm,  the  very  languid  interest  taken 
by  most  men  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Interest,  habit,  passion, 
custom,  love  of  ease,  dislike  of  change,  and  a  hundred  other  coarser 
or  subtler  shades  of  sentiment  or  disposition  help  to  affect  our  judg¬ 
ment  or  to  disincline  us  from  taking  the  trouble  to  form  any  judg¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  replied  that  such  influences  would  tell  against 
scepticism  as  well  as  for  it,  and  might  foster  that  spirit  of  lazy 
acquiescence,  as  distinct  from  faith,  which  Tennyson  contrasts 
with  “  honest  doubt.”  That  is  true  in  its  measure ;  but  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  moral  energy  was  feeble,  it  would  tell  chiefly  on  the 
sceptical  side,  because,  while  the  intellect  perceived,  as  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  perceive,  difficulties  on  all  sides,  there  would  be 
no  motive  sufficiently  strong  to  force  a  doubter  to  think  out 
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"the  question  for  himself.  A  man  with  a  keen  love  of  truth 
■or  ot  goodness  would  not  rest  happily  till  he  had  seen  his 
way  to  some  practical  conclusion  on  the  main  point  at  issue, 
although  he  might  be  obliged  to  leave  some  perplexities  still 
unsolved,  but  a  sceptic  whose  moral  sense  lay  dormant  would 
be  content  to  go  on  balancing  objections  and.  acquiesce  in  an 
otiose  suspension  of  judgment;  it  would  be  no  pain  or  trial  to 
him  to  remain  in  a  state  of  permanent  Pyrrhonism.  And  this 
-condition  of  mind  can  hardly  be  excused  from  blame  ;  it  springs, 
not  from  honest  doubt,  but  from  a  dishonest  reluctance  to  “  face 
the  spectres  of  the  mind  ”  and  master  them.  To  be  “  perplext  in 
faith  ”  is  one  thing,  to  glory  in  perplexity  is  another.  Scepticism, 
if  we  trace  its  etymology,  implies  inquiry  or  investigation,  but  a 
sceptic  often  means  a  person  who  has  ceased  to  inquire  further,  on 
the  assumption  that,  while  the  process  is  laborious,  it  can  lead  to  no 
definite  result.  Scepticism  which  has  passed  into  tbe  Agnostic  phase 
has  ceased,  properly  speaking,  to  deserve  the  name;  it  no  longer 
searches  after  truth,  but  has  decided  that  truth  is  undisco  verable,  or  at 
least  not  worth  the  trouble  of  discovering.  “  There  is  nothing  new, 
and  nothing  true,  and  it  does  not  signify  at  all,”  is  a  formula  as 
little  creditable  to  the  intellect  as  to  the  heart.  It  is  no  better 
intellectually  than  the  laziest  acquiescence  in  inherited  beliefs, 
while  it  paralyzes  all  moral  life.  It  has  been  said  justly  that 
“  the  only  effect  of  error  ultimately  is  to  promote  truth  ” ;  but  to 
deny  or  ignore  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error  is  “  to  poison 
the  wells, ’"‘to  undermine  the  only  foundations  of  morality.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  conviction  is  a  state  of  mind  distinct 
from  the  arguments  which  lead  to  it,  and  not  varying  with 
their  strength.  It  is  quite  possible  to  attain  to  a  clear  conviction 
based  on  the  greater  probability,  or  accumulation  of  probabilities, 
without  having  answered  all  the  arguments  adducible  on  the  other 
side,  and  in  questions  resting  on  moral  evidence  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  if  we  are  to  have  any  convictions  at  all.  We  are 
not  of  course  arguing  that  people  should  jump  at  the  conclusions 
■which  best  accord  with  their  wishes  or  their  immediate  interest ; 
far  from  it.  But  we  do  say  that  a  moral  element  necessarily  enters 
into  all  such  inquiries,  and  therefore  it  is  a  mistake  to  say,  as  is 
much  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  that  no  moral  responsibility 
is  involved  in  the  result. 


REGULARS  AND  VOLUNTEERS. 

TO  those  of  the  British  public  who  are  much  given  to  reflecting 
on  military  matters,  supposing  any  such  to  exist,  there 
must  be  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  fact  that,  while  every¬ 
thing  which  we  attempt  with  our  regular  soldiers  on  a  large 
■scale  ends  in  more  or  less  complete  failure,  we  succeed  perfectly 
when  we  attempt,  even  for  the  first  time,  anything  on  a  large  scale 
with  our  amateur  soldiers.  From  the  Walcheren  expedition  down 
to  the  present  day  there  has  been  hardly  a  military  undertaking, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  which  has  not  been  attended  by  more  or 
less  bungling  and  mismanagement.  It  is  true  that,  by  sheer  dint  of 
bitter  experience  gained  in  repeated  failures,  we  have  at  length 
reached  the  stage  when  we  can  despatch  a  small  expedition  against 
a  barbarous  and  unarmed  potentate  in  Abyssinia  or  Ashantee, 
and  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination  ;  but  we  have  yet  to  see 
the  day  when  we  can  place  even  one  army  corps  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  a  condition  for  workmanlike  action.  Nor  are  things 
managed  much  better  at  home  as  far  as  the  regulars  are  concerned, 
though,  strange  to  say,  whenever  the  Volunteer  element  appears 
■upon  the  scene  we  succeed  perfectly.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  used 
to  say  that  few  generals  could  put  ten  thousand  troops  into  Hyde 
Park  and  fewer  still  could  get  them  out  again.  We  have, 
however,  put  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  assembled  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  into  Windsor  Park,  and  have  sent  them  home 
again  without  a  single  mishap.  Again,  we  have  mustered  forty 
thousand  Volunteers  at  Holyrood  with  equal  precision  and  success. 
We  once  attempted  what  were  called  Autumn  Manoeuvres  at 
Aldershot  for  our  regulars,  which  manoeuvres,  after  numerous  dis¬ 
plays  of  primitive,  not  to  say  startling,  strategy  and  tactics,  were 
'eventually  discontinued  as  having  been  tried  and  found  utterly 
wanting  in  so  far  as  their  object — namely,  that  of  conveying  in¬ 
struction — was  concerned.  We  may  cite,  as  a  case  in  point,  a 
cartoon  which  many  of  our  readers  may  remember  as  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  Punch,  in  which  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  then  on 
a  visit  to  this  country,  was  represented  as  being  appealed 
to  by  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Office  to  show  them  how  to 
move  ten  thousand  men  ten  miles.  The  Volunteers,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  form  camps  of  instruction  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
years,  and  which,  so  far  from  falling  into  disrepute,  appear  to  be¬ 
come  more  numerous  and  better  attended  every  year.  This  com¬ 
parison  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  and,  as  it  seems, 
always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  regulars.  The  Volunteers  cost 
a  mere  trifle — some  half  a  million  annually — and  the  public  see 
scores  of  regiments  of  respectable  strength  composed  of  stalwart 
men.  The  regular  army  costs  an  enormous  sum — say  fifteen 
millions  annually — and  all  we  see  is  skeleton  regiments  of  weedy 
•boys.  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  the  ordinary  civilian  that  these 
battalions  at  home  are  merely  acting,  under  the  new  system,  as 
feeders  to  those  abroad,  and  that,  if  he  only  goes  to  the  East  or 
West  Indies,  he  will  see  proper  establishments  of  grown  men.  The 
ordinary  civilian  cannot  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and, 
moreover,  he  naturally  likes  to  see  money’s  worth  for  money  spent. 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  remains  the  fact  that,  while  the 


Volunteer,  after  some  preliminary  ordeal  of  ridicule,  is  now 
welcomed  among  us,  the  regular  is  still  sometimes  treated  with 
but  scant  social  consideration.  It  certainly  appears  strange 
that  a  nation  which  first  regarded  the  professional  soldier  with 
aversion  as  a  menace  to  constitutional  liberty,  then  with  distrust, 
and  which  even  now  does  little  more  than  tolerate  him  as  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  but  unavoidable  necessity,  should  so  cordially  receive 
and  encourage  the  amateur  soldier.  But  none  the  less  do  we 
require  a  regular  army  for  India  and  the  colonies,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Militia  and 
Volunteers  is  acting  detrimentally  on  our  annual  supply  of  recruits. 
It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  newly  organized  connexion 
between  the  line  and  the  militia  will  be  productive  of  good 
results  ;  but  we  fear  that  when  the  novelty  has  worn  oil’  we  shall 
drop  back  into  the  old  groove,  and  have  to  trust  to  chance  and  the 
recruiting  sergeant  for  our  supply  of  recruits  for  the  line. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  two  great  Volunteer  reviews 
of  this  year,  both  as  regards  transport  and.  organization,  suggests 
the  question  whether  we  could  not  next  year  attempt  something 
more  practical  and  more  ambitious.  It  is  now  some  ten  years 
ago,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  a  great  military  novelty  was 
suddenly  introduced  in  the  shape  of  the  mobilization  scheme. 
It  was  ushered  in  with  a  considerable  amount  of  parade,  and 
was  duly  installed  in  th9  official  army  list,  where  it  has  re¬ 
mained  ever  since,  an  absolute  dead  letter,  until  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  have  forgotten  its  very  existence.  Let  us 
briefly  recapitulate  its  principal  features.  It  consists  of  eight  army 
corps,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  fixed  at  Colchester,  Aider- 
shot,  Croydon,  Dublin,  Salisbury,  Chester,  York,  and  Edinburgh. 
An  army  corps  consists  of  three  divisions,  each  division  of  two 
brigades,  and  each  brigade  of  three  battalions.  Each  division, 
moreover,  has  attached  to  it  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  three  batteries  of 
field  artillery,  one  reserve  regiment  of  infantry,  and  a  proportion 
of  engineers,  ammunition  train,  commissariat,  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  services.  Besides  this,  the  army  corps  has  a  special  brigade 
of  cavalry,  consisting  of  three  regiments,  three  batteries  of  horse 
and  two  of  field  artillery,  ammunition  train,  pontoon  and  telegraph 
troops,  commissariat  and  administrative  services,  such  as  medical, 
veterinary,  field  bakeries  and  butcheries,  &c.  We  may  sum  up  the 
whole  for  the  benefit  of  civilian  readers  by  saying  that  the  total 
comprises  about  twelve  hundred  officers,  thirty-three  thousand  men, 
ten  thousand  horses,  ninety  guns,  five  hundred  and  fifty  waggons, 
and  three  hundred  carts,  and  if  marching  on  one  road  would  occupy 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length. 

Now,  to  assemble  fifty  thousand  men,  all  infantry,  for  a  march 
past  in  Windsor  Park,  and  to  send  them  home  again,  having  left 
them  entirely  to  their  own  resources  in  the  matter  of  food,  is  one 
thing.  To  assemble  thirty  thousand  men  and  ten  thousand  horses 
in  a  given  spot,  and  to  supply  them  with  all  things  needful,  say 
for  one  week,  is  quite  another.  It  is  this  question  of  supply  that 
has  always  been  our  weak  point.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with 
considerable  emphasis  in  more  than  one  quarter  that  the  success  of 
both  the  Windsor  and  Edinburgh  reviews  was  due  principally  to 
the  fact  that  the  War  Office  and  the  Quarter-Master-General  made 
no  attempt  to  grapple  with  it,  but  informed  the  various  corps  that 
they  must  make  their  own  arrangements.  But,  although  the 
military  authorities  may  candidly  avow  their  deficiencies  in  this 
respect,  a  time  may  come  when  the  difficulty  will  have  to  be  faced ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  how  helpless  the  best  troops  are  without 
proper  supplies  of  all  kinds,  it  seems  to  us  that  every  considera¬ 
tion  of  prudence  and  common  sense  alike  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  ought  occasionally  to  rehearse  what  we  may  some  day 
have  to  act  in  earnest,  and  mobilize  one  or  more  of  our  army  corps 
occasionally.  We  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  we  could 
assemble  thirty  thousand  men  and  ten  thousand  horses  at 
any  of  the  eight  given  rendezvous,  but  could  we  feed  them 
for  a  month,  a  week,  or  even  a  day  ?  There  are  other  questions  be¬ 
sides  that  of  mere  food  connected  with  mobilization.  If  we  glance  at 
the  scheme  as  it  now  appears,  we  find  the  whole  of  the  staff  of  the 
eight  corps  represented  by  expressive  blanks.  Let  us  see  what 
the  requirements  under  this  head  would  be.  To  begin  with,  the 
headquarters  of  each  corps  requires,  besides  the  general  in  com¬ 
mand,  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  staff  officers,  including  the  non- 
combatant  or  administrative  element.  Each  of  the  three 
divisions  requires  twelve,  each  of  the  six  brigades  requires  fo  ur, 
as  does  also  the  cavalry  brigade,  giving  a  total  of  nearly  ninety 
for  each  corps,  and  about  seven  hundred  for  the  eight  corps. 
Where  are  all  these  to  come  from  P  Are  they  really  available  at 
any  given  moment,  or  should  we,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  be 
reduced  to  the  old  familiar  plan  of  depriving  our  regiments  of 
their  best  officers  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  were  most 
required  to  lead  their  men?  We  stated  j ust  now  that  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  supply  an  army  corps  required  about  five  hundred  waggons 
and  three  hundred  carts ;  consequently  the  simultaneous  mobiliza¬ 
tion  would  create  a  demand  for  four  thousand  waggons  and  two 
thousand  four  hundred  carts.  Could  we  depend  upon  being  able 
to  provide  these  at  short  notice  and  to  supply  them  with  properly 
trained  drivers  ?  Again,  a  large  proportion  of  the  regiments  forming 
the  various  corps  are  militia,  some  of  whom  would  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  the  South  or  East  of 
England.  Can  we  depend  upon  being  always  able  to  muster  and 
transport  them  ?  In  fact,  the  more  closely  the  whole  scheme 
is  examined,  the  more  points  and  difficulties  of  this  nature  are 
suggested,  the  only  true  solution  being  actual  mobilization  of  a 
corps.  If  the  Volunteers  of  the  neighbouring  district  could  be 
induced  to  join  in  the  operation  so  much  the  better,  although  it 
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may  be  suspected  that  during  our  first  attempt  we  should  find 
quite  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  muster  and  supply  the  corps 
proper.  The  expense,  no  doubt,  would  be  considerable ;  but  surely 
anything  is  preferable  to  the  happy-go-lucky  system  of  leaving  a 
most  complicated,  delicate,  and  difficult  operation,  on  the  successful 
performance  of  which  our  national  existence  may  one  day  depend, 
unrehearsed  and  unpractised  until  it  is  too  late.  As  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  scheme  stands  at  present  it  is  a  delusion,  and  some  day  may 
prove  a  dangerous  snare. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

r  in  HERE  is  an  old  story  of  a  child  which  often  comes  into  the 
J-  mind  when  “  improvements  ”  are  threatened.  “  Mamma,  they 
are  always  building  London — will  it  never  be  finished  P  ”  was  the 
childish  remark.  More  than  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Saturday  lieview,  a  question  not  yet  decided  was 
discussed  as  to  the  improvements  and  alterations  then  proposed  at 
"Westminster.  Our  concern  on  that  occasion  was  partly  with  the 
new  Palace  of  Parliament,  and  partly  with  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Margaret.  Both  questions  are  again  before  the  public,  and 
considering  our  boasted  improvement  in  matters  of  taste,  and  the 
artistic  influences  of  South  Kensington,  now,  we  are  assured,  so 
widely  distributed,  it  is  strange  to  find  the  same  old  arguments 
used  for  the  same  destructive  proposals.  In  1855  the  south  side  of 
Bridge  Street  was  still  standing ;  and  on  the  western  face  of  the 
Clsck  Tower  was  a  bricked-up  archway.  Sir  Charles  Barry  had 
made  a  design  for  the  completion  of  New  Palace  Yard,  and  from 
this  archway  a  row  of  buildings  was  to  extend  along  the 
line  of  Bridge  Street  to  a  magnificent  gateway,  which  has  never 
existed  except  on  paper.  From  this  corner  gateway,  with  its  side 
turrets  and  its  high  pitched  roof,  another  line  of  building  was  to 
mask  the  Law  Courts,  and  complete  New  Palace  Yard ;  which 
would  then  have  been  very  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  when 
it  was  sketched  by  Hollar  in  a  well-known  print.  Hollar’s  view 
shows  a  bell-tower  facing  the  entrance  of  the  Hall,  and  a  gateway 
of  very  moderate  size  at  the  corner  looking  on  St.  Margaret’s.  The 
fault  of  the  new  design,  as  we  then  pointed  out,  lay,  not  in  its  archi¬ 
tectural  features,  which  were  in  every  way  commendable,  but  in  the 
absence  of  aDy  assignment  of  the  proposed  buildings  to  a  definite  use. 
No  doubt  only  too  many  such  assignments  might  have  been  made. 
Too  many  of  the  public  offices  were  then  almost  homeless.  But 
the  scheme  became  dormant,  and  after  some  years,  as  if  to  signalize 
its  virtual  abandonment,  the  brickwork  and  the  archway  were 
obliterated,  and  the  Clock  Tower  was  completed.  The  row  of  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  Bridge  Street  meanwhile  had  been  removed, 
and  the  present  railing  and  gate  made  on  the  site  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  proposed  archway.  The  buildings  on  the  north  side  of 
Bridge  Street  have,  except  a  couple  of  houses  at  the  corner, 
been  renewed  in  a  style  which,  though  it  does  not  exactly 
harmonize  with  the  Palace,  is  not  wholly  incongruous.  The 
ground  opposite  the  west  side  of  the  Palace  has  been  cleared 
and  laid  out  as  a  garden ;  and  now  that  the  New  Law 
Courts  at  Temple  Bar  are  nearing  completion,  the  removal  of 
the  old  buildings  which  hide  Westminster  Hall  is  suggested.  In 
all  these  plans  and  schemes  St.  Margaret’s  Church  has  played 
a  conspicuous  part.  One  proposal,  twenty-five  years  ago,  was 
to  remove  it  to  Tothill  Fields ;  another  to  make  it  the  wing 
of  the  Palace  parallel  with  Bridge  Street.  We  advocated  its 
retention  on  its  ancient  site,  both  on  archaeological  and  artistic 
grounds,  maintaining  that  where  it  is,  it  affords  a  measure  for  the 
adjoiuing  Abbey,  that  it  need  not  necessarily  be  left  in  so  ugly  a 
condition,  and  that  to  remove  it  would  be  to  sweep  away  a  vast 
body  of  interesting  historical  associations.  We  were  able  to 
adduce  the  opinion  of  an  authority  so  eminent  as  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc  in  support  of  our  views,  and  since  then  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
spoke  out  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  disheartening  after  all  these 
years  to  hear  the  old  arguments  repeated,  and  to  find  that 
people  who  pretend  to  taste,  and  who  are  willing  to  see  their 
opinions  in  print,  do  not  scruple  to  advocate  the  destruction  of  so 
interesting  and  so  useful  a  building.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
no  such  idea  has  entered  the  heads  of  those  most  concerned  with 
St.  Margaret’s,  and  the  proposal  now  before  the  public,  that  the 
churchyard  should  be  improved,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sign  that 
for  the  present,  at  least,  no  scheme  for  the  removal  of  the  church 
is  likely  to  be  entertained.  For  their  support,  and  for  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  Vandals  who  desire  to  make  capital  for  their  destruc¬ 
tive  schemes  out  of  Dean  Stanley’s  memory,  we  may  further  re¬ 
mind  the  men  of  these  latter  days  that  the  Times  of  J  uly  30,  1 868, 
contained  a  letter  from  the  Dean  protesting  against  the  demolition 
of  St.  Margaret's  Church.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
authorities  will  be  careful  in  the  zeal  of  their  gardening  projects 
to  preserve  intact  the  tombstones  which  bear  inscriptions,  and 
that  they  will,  before  raising  any  of  them,  cause  a  careful  map  of 
the  ground  to  be  made,  so  that  the  exact  site  of  any  grave  now 
existing  may  hereafter  be  identified.  The  additional  precaution 
which  we  hear  is  in  contemplation  would  also  be  very  desirable, 
of  inscribing  a  transcript,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  each  inscription, 
at  least  of  its  names,  dates,  and  so  on,  upon  some  portion  of  the 
fabric  of  St.  Margaret's  Church. 

The  origin  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church  is  a  story  of  times  so 
remote  that  we  can  never  now  hope  to  see  it  fully  told.  A  theory 
might  be  put  forward  and  strongly  supported  that  St.  Margaret’s 
existed  before  the  Abbey.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  received 


story  is  the  true  one,  and  that  St.  Peter's  was  built  in  a  desolate 
and  thorny  islet,  before  parishes  existed,  and  while  St.  James's 
Park  was  in  the  bed  of  a  tidal  estuary.  As  the  Abbey  attained 
importance,  and  as  the  adjoining  lands  were  drained,  a  population 
dependent  on  the  monks  for  ghostly,  and  perhaps  also  material, 
comforts  would  gradually  gather  round  it ;  and  when  kings  came 
to  worship  in  the  church,  and  ritual  observances  increased,  the 
monks  would  naturally  be  impatient  of  the  presence  of  crowds 
of  the  poorer  laity.  Perhaps  a  chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  form¬ 
ing  at  first  part  of  the  Abbey  church  itself,  was  assigned  to 
them  for  separate  worship ;  perhaps  as  the  congregation  increased 
it  was  removed  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  mother 
building.  It  is  easy  to  conjecture.  We  have  examples  of  both 
kinds  close  at  hand.  At  St.  Alban’s  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Andrew  stood  in  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey  church,  just  as  St. 
Margaret’s  stands  by  St.  Peter's.  The  two  magnificent  churches 
which  stand  in  the  same  churchyard  at  Coventry  were  once  the 
adj  unct  of  a  still  more  stately  cathedral.  Old  St.  Paul’s,  too,  had 
once  its  satellite.  At  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  parishioners  had  a  portion  of  the  conventual  church  assigned 
to  them.  But  on  this  head  we  have  spoken  sufficiently  in  writing 
upon  the  Arundel  Church  case.  We  very  early  find  the  parish  of 
St.  Margaret  conterminous  with  the  manor  of  the  Abbey,  and  have  it 
defined  as  extending  from  the  walls  of  London  to  the  boundaries  of 
Chelsea,  and  from  what  is  now  Oxford  Street  to  the  Thames.  St. 
Margaret’s  parish  has  greatly  shrunk  since  the  tenth  century, 
though  it  has  still  a  population  about  five  times  as  great  as  that 
of  London.  Perhaps  the  first  encroachment  was  made  when  the 
citizens  took  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without  and  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Bride  was  built ;  perhaps  it  was  much  earlier 
when  St.  Clement  Danes  became  a  village  between  the  Abbey 
gardens  and  the  Fleet  river.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  still  appoint 
to  St.  Bride’s  as  the  abbot  and  monks  must  have  done  from  the 
beginning.  Many  parishes,  as  St.  Martin’s  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  last  century  St.  George’s,  St.  James’s,  not  to 
name  others,  have  been  carved  out  of  St.  Margaret’s  ;  and 
the  erection  by  Henry  VIII.  of  Whitehall  into  a  separate  royal 
manor  within  the  ancient  manor  of  the  abbot,  cut  him  off 
from  the  river  at  Westminster,  as  he  had  already  been  cut 
off  by  the  Savoy  lower  down.  But  St.  Margaret’s  still  com¬ 
prises  the  greater  part  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  Kensington,  Buckingham,  and  St.  James’s  Palaces.  The 
Palace  of  Parliament  is,  we  believe,  reckoned  in  the  parish, 
though  it  might  possibly  be  shown  to  belong  to  Whitehall — that 
is,  if  Whitehall  is  considered  a  separate  parish,  or  rather  pre¬ 
cinct.  The  arbitrary  legislation  of  the  Tudors  and  the  apathy 
of  the  last  century  leave  many  such  questions  in  doubt;  but,  as  is 
well  known,  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  has  often  been  visited  in 
state  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
dependent  for  repairs  upon  the  liberality  of  that  august  body. 

The  removal  of  the  Law  Courts  building  from  the  eastern  side 
of  Westminster  Hall  may  or  may  not  be  an  improvement,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  its  details  are  carried  out.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
possible  to  expose  in  all  its  simplicity  the  great  length  of  Richard’s 
hall,  with  its  row  of  windows.  Yet  it  would  group  well  with. 
St.  Margaret’s ;  and,  by  its  comparatively  plain  outline,  afford  an 
excellent  foil  to  the  redundant  ornamentation  of  the  Palace  beyond. 
When  Sir  John  Soane  made  the  designs — still  extant — for  Gothic 
courts  and  a  new  Gothic  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords — which 
in  his  day  stood  nearly  where  Marochetti’s  unhappy  statue  of 
Richard  I.  is  now — he  did  but  anticipate  the  general  verdict  of  our 
day  that  Gothic  is  the  proper  style  for  Westminster.  His  designs 
were  only  carried  out  as  far  as  the  corner  of  New  Palace  Yard,  where 
he  had  already  a  polygonal  turret  to  guide  his  eye.  The  rest  of  the 
Law  Courts  were  as  we  now  see  them,  a  simple,  dignified,  and 
not  unhandsome  row  of  buildings,  in  a  style  which,  however  good 
it  may  be  in  itself,  is  singularly  out  of  place  opposite  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel.  Some  classical  buildings  might  have  grouped  well 
with  Westminster  Hall  and  the  churches,  and  have  added  the 
picturesqueness  of  incongruity  to  the  whole  view.  But  the  pre¬ 
sent  Courts  have  no  such  charm,  and  probably  no  one  will  ever 
regret  their  removal.  Sir  John  Soane  deserves  credit  for  some 
improvements  in  the  Hall.  He  faced  it  internally  with  ashlar,  and 
made  fairly  well-designed  Gothic  entrances  to  the  Courts.  Some 
hideous  buildings  within  the  Hall  at  the  southern  end  were  re¬ 
moved,  and  a  very  serious  piece  of  work  was,  at  the  same  time  or 
soon  after,  carried  out.  This  was  the  re-carving  of  the  marvellous 
frieze.  Few  people  could  imagine  that  the  eighty-four  representa¬ 
tions,  so  infinite  in  their  variety,  of  the  badges  and  crest  of  King 
Richard,  are  only  imitations  about  fifty  years  old.  In  all  pro¬ 
bability  some  interesting  architectural  features  of  the  western 
side  of  the  exterior  may  be  brought  to  light  when  the  courts  of 
justice  are  pulled  away.  A  Norman  window  similar  to  that 
taken  down  or  covered  up,  on  the  other  side,  may  come  to  light. 
So  far  as  we  can  make  out  by  Billing’s  plan  in  Britton  and 
Brayley’s  book,  a  row  of  flying  buttresses  exists  on  the  western 
side.  They  would  certainly  form  a  very  fine  feature  in  the  new 
view. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  are  the  improvements  intended  in  St. 
Margaret’s  churchyard.  The  railings  between  it  and  the  Abbey 
precincts  might  well  be  removed  or  greatly  lowered.  A  broad 
gravel  walk  to  the  entrance  of  the  north  transept,  with  its  new 
archways,  would  have  a  handsome  and  imposing  effect,  although, 
remembering  the  hideous  havoc  which  London  carbon  makes 
with  evergreens,  we  cannot  recommend  what  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  so  congruous — namely,  its  being  bordered 
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with  a  row  of  cypresses  ;  but  Lombardy  poplars  might  take  their 
place.  The  two  Strand  churchyards  show  how  well  other  varieties 
of  that  tree  can  stand  the  air  of  London.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that 
the  railway  past  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel — the  shortest  line  of  railway 
in  the  world — may  be  removed.  If  trees  are  to  be  planted  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  view.  As  to  the  tower  of  St. 
Margarefs  something,  we  trust,  will  be  done  to  redeem  it  from  its 
present  condition.  The  most  ardent  disciple  of  the  new  semi- 
classical  school  cannot  wish  its  abnormal  ugliness  retained.  To 
touch  Wren’s  western  Abbey  towers  would  be  altogether  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  but  the  tower  of  St.  Margaret’s  is  in  an  entirely  different 
position.  Much  might  be  done  to  improve  it  without  complete 
rebuilding  ;  and  even  those  who  still  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
parish  church,  in  which  Caxton  and  Raleigh  are  buried,  would 
have  little  left  to  say  if  the  tower  resembled  on  a  smaller  scale 
that  of  Magdalene  College  Chapel,  or  even  that  of  an  ordinary 
English  country  church  of  the  better  kind. 


THE  HARVEST. 

IT  is  impossible  to  persuade  the  public  that  fine  hot  weather  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August  does  not  necessarily  ensure 
prolific  crops  of  corn.  It  appears  to  be  still  requisite  to  repeat 
what  has  been  so  often  said,  that  all  that  the  finest  weather  in 
those  months  can  effect  is  to  bring  to  maturity  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion  the  crop  whose  utmost  yield  has  been  determined  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  preceding  months  of  its  growth.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  unfavourable  conditions  of  weather  in  July  and  August 
can  materially  diminish  the  yield ;  but  the  finest  weather,  it  is 
also  obvious,  cannot  produce  an  additional  stalk  or  grain  of  corn, 
nor  repair  any  damage  or  injury  which  the  actual  stalks  or  ears 
may  have  previously  received.  Thus,  while  the  value  of  sun-heat 
in  July  and  August  is  constantly  overrated,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  panic  which  occurs  when  frequent  rains  fall  and  low  tempe¬ 
ratures  prevail  in  these  two  months  is  often  not  justified.  It  is 
not  considered  sufficiently  that  there  are  farming  interests  apart 
from  those  of  the  corn-growers.  For  instance,  in  the  present 
year,  it  is  most  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  untoward  and  unseasonable  weather  which  set 
in  at  the  end  of  July.  While  it  has  done  mischief,  and  mis¬ 
chief  which  is  irreparable,  to  the  corn  crops,  yet  it  is  an 
incalculable  gain  that  the  country  has  been  saved  from  the 
threatened  drought,  that  the  pastures  and  grasses,  which  were 
dried  up  and  brown,  are  now  clad  in  rich  green,  and  yielding  abun¬ 
dant  feed,  and  that  the  root  crops,  -which  as  to  some  descriptions 
threatened  total  failure,  have  made  a  very  vigorous  growth;  so 
that,  if  the  country  be  now  blessed  with  a  few  weeks  of  fine 
dry  weather,  it  may  even  yet  be  found  that  the  damage  done 
by  the  late  rains  to  the  corn  will  have  been  balanced  by  their  good 
effects  on  the  grass  and  root  crops.  For  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  as  to  quantity  of  acres,  the  grazing  interests  far  out¬ 
weigh  those  of  the  corn-growers.  The  returns  show  that  there 
are  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  corn  of  all  sorts  little  more 
than  io^  millions  of  acres;  while  there  are  under  roots  and 
green  crops  and  in  permanent  pasture  nearly  37  millions  of 
acres.  It  is  true  that  Ireland,  which  contributes  heavily  to  the 
latter  total,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  have  too  much  sunshine;  but  even 
in  the  Green  Isle  we  have  read  this  year  of  pastures  that  were  as 
dry  and  hard  as  a  turnpike  road.  In  Great  Britain  grasses  and 
pastures  constitute  six-tenths  of  all  the  land  under  cultivation. 

Our  most  important  crop  by  far  in  acreage  is  our  grass  crop.  Let 
us  then,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  what  its  produce  has  been.  The 
reply  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  reports  is  that  a  very  small 
crop  of  hay  of  excellent  quality  has  been  secured  at  a  proportion¬ 
ately  small  outlay  on  the  labour  employed  in  making  and  gathering 
it.  There  have  been  none  of  the  deplorable  losses  that  have  been 
common  in  late  years,  by  reason  of  the  crop  having  been  spoiled 
while  lying  cut,  or  even  by  being  bodily  carried  away  by  Roods. 
But  the  really  important  gain  on  the  grass  lands  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  pastures  are  recovering  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  very  wet  summer  of  1879.  That  year  appeared  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  herbage.  The  persistence  of  wet  en¬ 
couraged  the  growth  of  the  poor,  hard,  rank  water-grasses,  which 
obtained  possession  of  the  soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grasses 
which  are  valuable  for  feeding.  The  growth  of  these  coarse 
grasses  was  the  cause  of  uncounted  loss  to  graziers  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  hopeful  elements  of  the  future  that  farmers  have  been  able 
to  eradicate  the  useless  grasses,  or  have  seen  them  disappear, 
and  that  their  pastures  are  reverting  to  the  more  profitable  herbage. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  rain  it  was  once  more  observed,  as  it  has 
been  in  former  hot  summers,  that,  even  on  the  apparently  brown 
and  dried-up  fields,  stock  have  unexpectedly  thriven  when  they 
have  been  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  This  year  will  be 
counted  a  good  one  by  the  dairy  and  grazing  farmers,  the  more  so 
as  their  herds  and  flocks  have  been  more  free  from  the  ravages  of 
disease,  and  that  there  is  now  an  assured  and  excellent  growth  of 
green  crops  to  carry  them  over  the  autumn  months. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful,  judging  from  the  figures  of  the  recently 
issued  “  Summary  of  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain  for 
1881,”  whether  farmers  possess  a  sufficient  stock  of  animals  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  abundant  produce.  The  number  of  cattle 
shows  little  variation  from  the  two  previous  years.  It  approaches 
6  millions.  It  was  only  in  the  years  1874  and  1875  that  this 
number  was  exceeded.  In  1877  the  total  was  less  than  that  of  | 


1881  by  300,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  substantial 
increase  in  numbers  may  be  seen  in  future  returns,  if  the  farmers 
can  once  obtain  confidence  that  they  may  rely  on  immunity  from 
the  cattle  diseases  which  have  caused  them  such  heavy  losses. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  sheep  is,  however,  very  marked, 
and  affords  an  index  of  the  extent  of  the  ravages  of  the  “  fluke,” 
which  in  some  cases  entirely  destroyed,  and  in  others  seriously 
diminished,  our  flocks  in  1879  and  1880.  The  number  of  sheep 
returned  iu  1881  is  24I  millions,  against  about  26}  millions  in 
1880,  and  about  28  millions  in  1879.  There  is  a  decrease  of 
77  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1880,  and  of  127  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1879.  In  1874  the  country  possessed  30^  mil¬ 
lions  of  sheep,  so  that  our  stock  of  those  animals  now  is  less 
by  20  per  cent,  than  it  was  in  that  year.  These  figures  suffice 
to  explain  the  high  relative  price  of  mutton.  Not  the  least 
important  gain  of  the  dry  summer  and  spring  has  been  the 
general  re-establishment  of  the  soundness  of  our  flocks,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  our  farmers  should  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  reconstitute  their  breeding  flocks  on  the  scale 
of  seven  years  ago.  The  knowledge  of  the  short  numbers  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  returns  should  stimulate  their  efforts  in  this 
direction,  and  the  prospect  of  abundant  keep  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  is  always  a  powerful  inducement  to  maintain  the  flock 
at  the  highest  pitch.  It  is  deplorable  to  observe  that  the  crop  of 
lambs  has  been  less  by  a  million  than  it  was  in  1880,  and  a 
million  and  a  half  less  than  that  of  1879.  Unhappily,  many  a 
ilockmaster,  who  would  gladly  enlarge  his  breeding  flock  either  by 
purchase  or  by  retention  of  the  ewes  he  has  bred,  is  unable  to  do 
so  by  want  of  means,  the  losses  of  sheep-farmers  having  been  so 
serious  as  to  reduce  their  capital  to  an  insufficient  sum.  In  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  of  farmers  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  increase  the  annual  produce  of  sheep.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  country  had  last  year  (the  returns  for  this  year 
have  not  yet  been  issued)  upwards  of  2  millions  of  acres  more 
under  grass  than  it  had  ten  years  ago,  and  ig-  million  of  acres 
more  than  in  1874;  yet  we  possessed  in  that  year  200,000  more 
cattle,  and  nearly  6,000,000  more  sheep  than  exist  in  this  year 
1SS1.  It  is  clear  that  our  pastoral  wealth,  as  well  as  our  pastoral 
revenue,  has  most  seriously  decreased.  We  have  devoted  more 
land  to  this  branch  of  farming,  yet  the  stock  remaining  on  this  larger 
area  of  land  is  less  than  it  was  on  the  smaller  area,  and  the  annual 
produce  of  meat  from  it  is  less.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
unremunerative  results  of  corn-growing  had  increased  our  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat,  but  the  figures  we  have  quoted  show  that  the 
supposition  is  not  well  founded. 

The  delay  that  has  been  caused  by  the  wet  weather  in  gathering 
the  corn  harvest  makes  it  even  now  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
correct  estimate  of  the  result  either  in  quantity  or  in  quality.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  crop  of  wheat  has  been  much 
overrated,  and  that  the  yield  per  acre  of  this  grain  is  again 
below  an  average.  The  series  of  bad  crops  has  been  so  long 
that  it  has  disturbed  the  old  standard  of  what  was  known  as 
an  “  average  ”  crop,  which,  however,  is  still  probably  referred 
to  for  comparison  by  authorities.  It  was  the  consideration  of 
the  very  general  expression  of  opinion  during  July  that  our 
wheat-lands  were  destined  to  yield  large  crops  which  induced 
the  reflection  that  hot  weather  in  July  cannot  make  a  crop 
of  com  unless  the  materials  for  it  already  exist.  There  was 
never,  in  fact,  this  year,  in  the  view  of  sober  observers,  the 
promise  of  a  large  yield  of  wheat.  The  plant  was  defective ;  it 
was  thin,  because  it  had  been  injured  by  exposure  to  the  severe 
frosts  of  winter  without  any  covering  of  snow,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  swept  off  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
fields  by  the  violent  winds.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  roots 
of  wheat  descend  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  crust 
or  surface  of  the  soil  is  lifted  and  depressed  by  the  alternations  of 
frost  and  thaw,  it  is  obvious  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  must  be 
injured,  if  not  broken,  by  the  movement  which  occurs.  Probably 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  plant  did  not  develop.  All  that 
weather  could  do  for  the  crop  after  the  injuries  it  had  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  winter  was  achieved  up  to  the  end  of  July,  when 
a  sudden  and  great  fall  of  temperature  occurred.  It  was  noticed 
shortly  after  this  that  rust  and  mildew  showed  themselves,  with 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  especially  of  the 
late  wheats,  to  a  very  serious,  but  as  yet  unknown,  extent.  On 
thin  hot  lands  premature  ripening  had  occurred  during  the  intense 
heat.  In  this  year  generous  treatment  of  the  soil  has  been  remu¬ 
nerative.  The  deep  and  well-manured  lands  give  the  best  quanti¬ 
tative  results.  Very  little  wheat  has  yet  been  threshed,  and,  where 
it  has  been,  the  yield  has  been  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  result  in  quantity  is  below  the  old  standard 
of  an  average  crop,  but  how  much  below  it  is  too  early  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  As  to  the  quality  and  condition,  so  great  has  been  the 
damage  done  during  the  last  fortnight  of  August  that  it  would 
be  mere  speculation  to  put  forward  an  opinion.  It  may  be  stated 
of  a  few  samples  threshed  before  the  rain  set  in,  that  they  were  of 
great  excellence.  But  the  recent  weather  has  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  quality  of  the  grain.  There  has  been  very  general 
sprouting,  and,  instead  of  being  garnered  in  hard  condition,  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  soft,  even  if  not  sprouted,  and  must  be 
kept  in  rick  for  a  considerable  time,  instead  of  being  available  for 
consumption  immediately.  The  recent  rapid  advance  in  the  price 
of  wheat  has  been  caused  by  the  growing  conviction  that  the  por¬ 
tion  of  our  own  crop  which  is  fit  for  human  food  cannot  be 
brought  to  market  in  consumable  condition  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  added  to  the  announcement  that  it  has  been  the  turn  of 
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the  United  States  to  have  an  indifferent  crop,  and  that  according 
to  various  estimates  the  exporting  power  of  that  country  will  he 
from  eight  to  fifteen  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  less  than  in  the 
last  cereal  year.  The  occurrence  of  the  advance  before  any  of  the 
home  crop  had  been  sold  will  cause  the  curious  result,  if  the 
weather  should  now  become  fine,  and  any  of  the  crop  can  be 
secured  in  marketable  condition,  that  farmers  will  obtain  for 
wheat  of  defective  quality  more  than  they  would  have  been  paid 
for  the  crop  if  it  had  been  in  excellent  condition.  But  the  crisis 
is  most  serious,  and  a  renewal  of  bad  weather  will  unfit  the  whole 
of  our  crop  of  wheat  for  bread-making,  and  our  barleys  for  brewing, 
and  will  complete  the  ruin  of  our  corn  farmers.  France  has  been 
much  disappointed  in  the  quantity  of  her  crop,  though  the 
quality  is  good,  and  will  compete  keenly  with  us  for  the  diminished 
surplus  of  America.  Russia  will  be  able  to  send  us  large  supplies, 
as  there  is,  after  a  series  of  lean  years,  once  more  a  good  crop  in 
most  of  the  important  districts  of  that  territory.  It  is  certain  that 
the  price  of  wheat  will  be  at  a  much  higher  level  for  the  year 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  of  late.  Potatoes,  which  pro¬ 
mised  great  excellence,  have  been  attacked  by  disease,  and  the  ripe 
tubers  have  begun  to  sprout,  so  that  the  value  of  this  crop  is 
wofully  diminished.  Barley,  which  promised  to  be  the  best  crop 
of  the  year,  is  much  damaged,  and  in  great  jeopardy.  Some  has 
grown  out,  much  is  stained,  and  scarcely  any  has  been  or  will  be 
garnered  in  good  condition.  Oats  will  give  bad  results.  It  is 
certain  that  both  bread  and  meat  will  be  dear  for  the  next  twelve 
months. 


MODERN  INDIAN  MAGIC. 

THE  old  motto  ex  Oriente  Lux  will  have  to  be  revised  so  far  as 
its  metaphorical  application  goes.  If  we  have  in  former  days 
received  the  germs  of  religion,  science,  and  learning  from  the  East, 
we  have  repaid  the  obligation  over  and  over  again  ;  for  it  now  owes 
to  us,  among  other  inestimable  blessings  of  modern  civilization, 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones,  foreign  bondholders,  dynamite, 
patent-leather  boots,  and  a  more  or  less  free  press.  In  one  par¬ 
ticular,  however,  it  has  always  been  generally  supposed  that  Asia 
was  able  to  give  us  a  long  start.  Magic,  mystery,  and  astrology 
are  regarded  as  the  specialities  of  the  East ;  but  even  in  these 
branches  of  “  occult  science  ”  it  appears  that  India  does  not  scorn 
to  take  a  lesson  from  occidental  professors.  We  had  lately  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  a  publication  entitled  The  Occult  World,  in  which 
we  pointed  out  that  the  sages  and  seers  of  modern  India  had 
adopted  the  methods,  and  even  the  idiomatic  peculiarities,  of  New 
York  spiritual  circles.  We  have  since  received  from  Bombay  a  copy 
of  The  Theosophist,  a  periodical  “  devoted  to  Oriental  Philosophy, 
Art,  Literature,  and  ‘  Occultism,’  embracing  Mesmerism,  Spirit¬ 
ualism,  and  other  secret  sciences.”  We  are  indebted  for  this  pre¬ 
cious  publication  to  a  scion  of  Hindu  aristocracy,  “  one  of  the 
grandsons  of  the  ‘  historic  ’  Gungadhur  Shastri,  whose  assassination 
in  I  Sis  led,  according  to  Thornton  and  others,  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Mahratta  Empire.”  This  illustrious  personage  takes  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  us  a  “  Copy  of  a  monthly  magazine  which  contains 
a  contribution  from  my  humble  pen  called  ‘  Materials  for  a  Discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Merits  of  the  Hindu  and  English  Astrology,’  corrected 
here  and  there  in  consonance  with  the  original  in  manuscript.  I 
hope  the  present  made  by  me  now  will  be  as  leniently  dealt  with 
as  my  other  gift,  acknowledged  in  the  issue  of  your  magazine  for 
November  1st,  1879.” 

The  Theosopkical  Society,  of  which  the  paper  in  question  is  the 
organ,  was  founded  by  a  Mme.  Blavatsky  and  Colonel  Olcott ;  the 
first  is  described  as  a  Russian  by  birth,  though  the  name  sounds 
rather  Polish,  and  the  other  is  said  to  be  an  American  born  and 
bred.  We  know  that  it  is  a  weakness  of  our  Transatlantic 
brethren  to  bestow  brevet  rank  rather  for  personal  peculiarities 
than  professional  services.  Thus  a  retired  grocer  may  be  addressed 
as  “  Jedge  ”  if  he  have  a  learned  appearance  and  judicial  conver¬ 
sation  ;  while  an  experienced  magistrate,  if  he  chance  to  hold 
himself  erect  and  wear  a  close-buttoned  coat,  is  certain  to  be 
dubbed  “  Gineral.”  Whether  Colonel  II.  S.  Olcott 's  title  was 
earned  in  the  War  of  Secession  or  at  the  bar  of  a  drinking  saloon 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  from  the  Colonel’s 
communications  that  he  belongs  to  the  “  spirit  medium  ”  fraternity, 
and  is,  therefore,  presumably  one  of  the  class  with  whom  the 
police  courts  have  had  frequently  to  deal.  The  old  Act  of 
Parliament  which  makes  persons  who  practise  “  palmistry  ”  and 
sorcery  amenable  to  the  law  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  would  seem 
to  have  been  framed  with  a  special  view  to  the  repression  of  gipsy 
fortune-tellers  and  the  like.  A  little  extension  of  its  powers 
would  be  useful  in  this  country,  and  apparently  in  India  too. 
Mme.  Blavatsky’s  chief  claim  to  renown  is  the  invention  of  a 
certain  Indian  mystic  brotherhood,  who  have  inherited  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages,  and  who  express  themselves  in  choice  American,  and, 
though  invisible,  spend  their  leisure  in  producing  raps,  flowers, 
and  tea-cups,  after  the  approved  manner  of  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  modern  American  necromancy. 

The  natural  impulse  is  to  laugh  at  such  folly ;  but  when  two 
unscrupulous  adventurers  not  only  try  to  pass  oil’  upon  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  ridiculous  balderdash  as  the  learning  of  the  West, 
but  pander  to  disaffection  by  openly  attacking  Christianity  and  its 
professors,  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  the  salutary  rules  which 
regulate  the  vernacular  press  in  India  may  not  be  so  far  extended 
as  to  impose  some  limits  on  this  propaganda  of  the  gospel  of  tom¬ 


foolery.  The  Theosophist  is  full  of  translations  from  the  works  of 
ancient  “  theurgists,”  of  “  spirit  communications,”  and  of  blatant- 
nonsense  of  all  kinds,  flavoured  with  the  pseudo-science  and 
second-hand  archaeology  which  distinguish  “trance  lectures” 
and  the  utterances  of  “  materialized  spirits.”  Our  old  friend. 
Zadkiel,  too,  has  a  good  word  said  for  him,  our  correspondent’s 
article  dealing  seriously  with  a  comparison  of  the  merits  of  Hindu 
and  European  astrology.  “  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  ”  is  a. 
trite  adage  ;  and  we  dare  say  that  all  this  rubbish  presents  itself 
to  the  Hindu  mind  as  serious  Western  lore,  just  as  the  average 
European  seems  to  imagine  that  Persian  literature  consists  of  a 
few  love  songs  of  an  exaggerated  hyperbolical  style,  and  that 
the  religion  of  Hindus  and  Buddhists  is  an  unreasoning  wor¬ 
ship  of  stocks  and  stones.  “  The  grandson  of  the  historic  Gun¬ 
gadhur  Shastri,”  the  admirer  of  Zadkiel’s  astrology,  is  not,  we 
hope,  a  typical  representative  of  the  native  educated  Indian ;  but 
the  effect  of  the  American-Indian  Society  to  which  he  belongs, 
and  in  whose  journal  he  publishes  his  astrological  twaddle,  can 
hardly  exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon  his  compatriots. 

One  of  the  pet  theories  of  The  Theosophist  appears  to  be  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  crime  amongst  the  Christian  clergy,  and  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  this  thesis  the  editor  has  ransacked  the  police  and  law 
reports  for  various  unsavoury  scandals  and  isolated  instances  of 
those  “  black  sheep  ’’  whose  presence  in  every  fold  is  proverbial.. 
An  advertisement  of  some  “  Unanswerable  Anti-Christian  Tracts, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,”  also  shows  the  tone  and  sources  of 
inspiration  of  this  curious  publication. 

Works  on  magic  are  apt  to  be  disappointing;  M.  Lenormant’s 
“  Chaldean  Magic,”  for  example,  instead  of  being,  as  one  might 
be  led  to  expect,  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  raising  demons  and 
influencing  the  powers  of  nature,  is  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  invocations  to  Assyrian  deities  and  prayers  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease.  The  learning  of  the  Magi,  in  fact,  seems, 
after  all,  to  have  been  a  rather  “  one-horse  affair.”  A  more 
recent  writer  on  the  black  art,  Eliphas  Levi,  does  indeed  give 
some  recipes  for  calling  up  the  foul  fiend;  but  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  he  mentions  as  necessary,  including  portions  of  a  child 
murdered  under  atrocious  circumstances,  are,  as  he  says,  assez 
difficiles  a  procurer.  M.  Eliphas  Levi  is,  by  the  way,  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  number  of  The  Theosophist  which  is  before  us  by  an 
authoritative  description  of  “  a  suicide’s  after  state.”  This  docu¬ 
ment  falls  far  short  of  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  a 
well-knowu  member  of  the  Norfolk  Circuit  Bar,  who,  addressing” 
a  jury  for  the  prosecution  of  a  person  charged  with  attempted 
suicide,  explained  that  by  the  law  of  England  suicide  was  self- 
murder.  “Indeed,  gentlemen,”  he  continued,  “had  the 
prisoner  succeeded  in  his  wicked  attempt,  he  might  now 
have  been  arraigned  before  you  on  the  capital  charge.”  If 
our  American  theosophists  would  content  themselves  with  in¬ 
troducing  into  India  the  improved  methods  of  magical  science 
which  Poussin,  Robert  Iloudin,  Connus,  Dobler,  and  the  rest  of 
the  European  conjuring  fraternity  have  invented,  they  would  at 
least  have  contributed  something  to  the  entertainment  of  their  les3 
enlightened  fellow-men.  But,  as  it  is,  a  clumsy  attempt  has 
been  made  to  spread  the  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  of 
“  Spiritualism  ”  among  the  too  impressionable  inhabitants  of  India, 
and  to  bolster  up  the  balderdash  with  pseudo-Oriental  learning, 
which  will  not  bear  for  one  moment  the  test  of  scholarly  criticism. 
The  more  legitimate  kind  of  Indian  magic  is  usually  much  over¬ 
rated.  The  “  mango  trick,”  for  instance,  as  described  by  Anglo- 
Indian  travellers,  has  been  always  recognized  as  the  most  perfect 
achievement  of  the  conjuror’s  art.  A  “native”  will  enter  the 
“  compound  ”  of  an  European  official,  and  upon  the  gravel-covered 
ground  will  produce  from  under  a  miniature  tent  a  mango  plant,  in 
its  various  stages  of  development  from  seed  to  fruit.  The  “  basket' 
trick”  is  equally  famous,  and  many  eye-witnesses  have  testified 
how  a  girl  or  small  boy  has  been  covered  with  a  basket,  from- 
which,  when  the  performer  has  savagely  run  a  sword  into  it,  blood 
copiously  flows  ;  the  basket  is  then  kicked  over,  and  found  to  be 
empty,  while  the  supposed  murdered  infant  immediately  appears 
from  behind  the  spectators,  and  hands  round  the  Hindu  equivalent 
for  the  hat.  The  snake-charmers  are  also  a  renowned  body 
of  men,  and  many  are  the  weird  tales  told  of  their  skill  in 
luring  cobras  from  their  holes  by  the  power  of  music,  and  of 
handling  the  deadly  reptiles  with  impunity.  More  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  by  experts  have  proved  these  tricks  to  be  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  The  European  conjuror  looks  with  envy  on  the 
convenient  but  primitive  costume  of  a  loin-cloth  which  his 
Oriental  confrbre  wears,  and  sighs  at  the  thought  of  the  more- 
limited  capacities  of  his  own  dress-suit  for  the  accommodation  of 
botanical  specimens.  The  Indian  magician,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  possess  the  improved  basket  of  Colonel 
Stodare  and  his  successors.  As  for  the  snake-charming,  the  fact 
that  the  last  troupe  of  Indian  magicians  who  visited  this  country 
took  their  thanatophidia  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent’s 
Park  to  get  the  fangs  of  their  serpents  extracted  throws  some 
light  upon  that  branch  of  science.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that 
snakes  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  music,  and  a  half-witted 
countryman  in  Devonshire  was  some  years  back  severely  inj  ured 
by  an  adder  who  had  danced  out  of  a  wood  too  readily  to  the 
music  of  the  yokel’s  inviting  flute.  Man  is  natui'aliy  prone  to 
superstition,  and  in  his  earlier  stages  of  culture  will  invent  the 
strangest  theories  to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  he  sees 
around  him.  From  this  point  of  view  the  most  childish  beliefs 
and  grossest  superstitions  are  interesting  subjects  of  investigations 
when  they  are  known  to  be  “  popular  ” — that  is,  to  be  the  genuine 
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outcome  of  a  people’s  intellectual  growth.  But  popular  super¬ 
stitions  which  are  invented  and  fostered  hy  impostors  and  adven¬ 
turers  for  fraudulent  ends  are  very  different  matters.  So  much  of 
the  old  leaven  of  superstition  is  left  in  us  that  any  new  doctrine, 
however  preposterous  it  may  he,  is  sure  to  find  adherents ;  ancl 
even  scientific  men,  in  their  keen  search  after  truth,  are  willing  to 
investigate  the  “  experiments  ”  of  the  most  impudent  charlatans. 
The  spread  of  education,  however,  and  the  consequent  advance  of 
popular  common  sense,  is  a  sufficient  antidote  to  this  in  European 
countries ;  but  we  shall  be  grievously  neglecting  our  duty  if  we 
allow  such  trash  to  he  circulated  in  India  under  the  name  of 
science  and  “  theosophy.” 


THE  NATIONAL  LAND  LEAGUE. 

ON  Monday  last  the  National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain 
met  for  the  first  time  in  Convention  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Like  most  things  of  Irish  origin,  the  Convention  and  the  League 
appear  to  he  very  oddly  named.  The  National  Land  League  of 
Great  Britain  might  he  supposed  to  have  something  to  do  with 
the  land  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  British  Nationalists.  Ap¬ 
parently,  however,  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  them.  The 
National  Land  League  of  Great  Britain  is  an  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ment  for  drawing  subscriptions  from  England  and  Scotland,  and 
paying  them  over  to  Ireland  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  inference  to  he 
drawn  from  the  statements  made  at  the  meeting.  All  that  Great 
Britain  has  to  do  is  to  pay,  to  admire,  and  perhaps  at  some  date 
more  or  less  distant  to  imitate,  hut  the  imitation  is  postponed. 
The  bright  particular  star  of  the  Convention  was  to  have  been  Mr. 
Parnell,  but  Mr.  Parnell  has  found  the  occupation  of  devising  fresh 
epithets  of  the  substantive-adjective  kind  for  Mr.  Forster  and  Sir 
"William  Ilarcourt  too  agreeable  and  too  popular  in  Ireland  to 
abandon  it.  A  pale  reflection  of  the  great  man,  therefore,  shone  in 
the  chair  of  the  Convention — Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  being  once 
more  driven  by  a  hard  fate  to  quit  the  pleasant  paths  of  novel- writing 
and  easy  history  and  to  play  the  patriot.  The  League,  indeed, 
had  a  speaker  on  its  side  and  in  its  presence  who  is  a  speaker  of  a 
calibre  very  different  from  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s.  That  agreeable 
historian,  whose  chief  political  function  is  in  some  mysterious 
manner  to  “  draw  ”  the  present  Prime  Minister  whenever  he 
speaks  in  Parliament,  declined  to  interpose  between  the  audience 
and  a  great  orator.  The  great  orator,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  spoke, 
and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  Irish  part  of  his  audience  were 
rather  disappointed  with  him.  Mr.  Cowen’s  sentiments,  indeed, 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  they  were  expressed  in  language 
scarcely  sufficiently  peppered  to  please  the  hearers  who  hang  upon 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  Miss  Anna  Parnell.  There 
was  nothing  about  the  wolf-dog  of  Irish  vengeance ;  holy  dynamite 
was  spoken  of  rather  with  apologetic  disapproval  than  with  any¬ 
thing  else ;  and  Mr.  Forster  was  argued  with  instead  of  having  sub¬ 
stantives  tacked  to  his  name,  tin-kettle-and-dog  fashion.  If  we 
may  venture  to  attempt  an  exercitation  in  the  inimitable  style  of 
Irish  patriotism,  it  may  be  suggested  that  many  a  listening  Irishman 
must  have  gone  away  sighing  to  find  that  the  brightest  jewel  in 
the  garland  of  the  smoky  North  had  been  emasculated  by  the 
poisonous  contact  of  the  effete  and  bestial  Parliament  of  West¬ 
minster.  However,  there  was  balm  in  the  Tyneside  Gilead.  Mr. 
Healy  was  there,  and  Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Commius — all  tall  men 
of  their  tongues  and  masters  of  metaphor.  The  easy  transition,  in 
especial,  in  which  Mr.  Healy  remarked  that  the  church  bells  were 
ringing,  and  that  they — it  is  not  clear  whether  the  bells  or  the 
ringers  were  meant — wrould  pull  down  landlordism,  must  have 
been  a  welcome  relish  to  the  Irish  palate  after  the  tamer  and  more 
consecutive  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Oowen.  The  oratory,  like  the  whisky, 
which  an  Irishman  loves  is  of  the  torchlight  procession  order,  and 
be  is  not  comfortable  without  the  heat  and  light  afforded  by  that 
style. 

It  was  probably  the  depressing  influence  of  the  land  of  the 
tyrants  which  sobered  the  speakers  at  Newcastle.  In  Ireland 
itself  the  stream  of  eloquence  has  flowed  full  and  free.  It  is 
perhaps  unwise  in  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  friends  to  have  established 
a  custom  of  drinking  “  Our  imprisoned  brothers”  in  silence.  A 
toast  drunk  in  silence  must  be  nearly  as  distasteful  to  an  Irishman 
as  a  toast  drunk  (as  he  would  himself  say)  dry-lipped.  Mr. 
Dillon,  however,  whose  state  of  health — victim  of  Saxon  cruelty 
as  he  is — seems  to  admit  of  public  speaking  to  a  surprising 
extent,  took  up  his  parable  at  Dublin,  and  succeeded  in  exhibiting 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  very  practical  statesman  indeed.  Mr. 
Dillon,  like  all  his  party,  dislikes  the  Land  Bill  as  not  going  far 
enough.  But,  unlike  some  of  his  party,  he  is  too  much  of  an 
irreconcilable  to  advocate  acceptance — without,  of  course,  any 
gratitude — and  advance  notwithstanding.  So  he  is  going  to  retire 
from  public  life  for  a  few  months  (voluntarily  this  time),  and  see 
what  happens.  What  is  to  happen  was  candidly  stated  at  about 
the  same  time  by  Mr.  Parnell  in  another  part  of  the  country,  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  by  which  he  is  seeking  to  procure  the  return 
of  Colonel  Knox  for  Tyrone.  The  new  Liberator  made  some  very 
outspoken  statements.  The  League,  it  seems,  no  longer  aims  at 
reducing  rents ;  it  aims  at  abolishing  them  altogether.  That  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  intentions  of  the  Almighty  which  all 
demagogues  possess  enabled  Mr.  Parnell  to  inform  his  audience 
(not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time)  that  God  made  the  land  for  the 
tenants,  and  not  for  the  landlords.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing, 
that  the  not  unfrequent  case  of  a  landlord  wio  lets  some  of  his 


own  land  and  rents  some  of  another  person's  must  introduce  a 
delightful  intricacy  and  confusion  in  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
Divine  will  on  this  hypothesis.  Mr.  Parnell  also,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  informed  his  hearers  that  the  Irish  Constitution  was 
suspended ;  that  hundreds  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Irish 
race — that  race  may  well  pray  to  be  saved  from  the  compliments 
of  its  friends— were  immured  in  dungeons ;  that  Mr.  Forster’s 
Christian  name  was  not  William,  but  Buckshot,  &c.,  &c.  These 
somewhat  withered  flowers  of  eloquence,  however,  merely  sur¬ 
rounded  the  very  plain  statement  above  given,  and  the  equally 
plain  statement  that  the  people  were  to  press  on  to  do  the 
work.  Therefore,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Newcastle 
Convention,  Mr.  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Dillon  have  arranged  a  very 
neat  little  programme  for  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  National 
Land  League  of  Great  Britain  is  to  collect  as  much  money  as 
possible  for  pressing  on  the  work,  and  to  get  as  much  sympathy . 
from  extreme  Radicals  as  may  be  got.  Mr.  Parnell  is  to  take  his 
coat  off  more  than  ever.  Mr.  Dillon  is  to  retire  from  public  life 
and  look  on  benevolently  while  the  work  is  being  pressed.  The 
object  of  that  work  is  tiie  utter  abolition  and  total  prohibition  of 
rents.  All  this  is  quite  explicit  and  obvious.  The  exact  meaning 
of  pressing  on  the  work  may,  indeed,  escape  the  notice  of  the 
incurious,  and,  though  the  story  is  an  old  one,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  tell  it  once  more. 

The  policy  of  the  Land  League  now  consists  of  two  separate 
lines  of  action — the  one  avowed,  the  other  sometimes  faintly  dis¬ 
avowed,  but  none  the  less  vigorously  pursued.  The  avowed  line 
is  at  first  sight  so  suicidal  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
it.  The  encouragement — but  that  is  far  too  mild  a  word,  and  we 
ought  rather  to  say  the  prescription — of  refusals  to  pay  rent  has 
already  resulted  in  the  transference  of  hundreds  of  holdings  from  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord,  or  his  representative  the  emergency  man,  and 
is  daily  resulting  in  the  transfer  of  more — that  is  to  say,  scores  and 
hundreds  of  tenants  have  deprived  themselves,  and  are  depriving 
themselves,  of  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Bill.  That  Bill,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  makes  a  remarkably  handsome  present  to  the  tenant, 
but  the  present  is  strictly  conditional  on  the  payment  of  such  rent 
as  may  be  judicially  fixed  for  the  future  and  the  conclusion  of  an 
arrangement  with  the  landlord  for  the  past.  Both  these  things 
are  incompatible  with  the  present  programme  of  the  Land  League. 
The  consequence  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  Act  is  set  to  work,  scores 
and  hundreds  of  tenants  will  see  their  neighbours,  not  merely  in 
possession  of  the  actual  advantages  conferred  by  it,  but  in  many 
cases  receiving  solid  sums  of  money  as  the  price  of  those  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  calculated  to 
ensure  a  feeling  of  exasperation  compared  to  which  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  which  brought  about  the  agitation  of  last  year  was  a  mere 
trifle.  Nor  is  it  in  the  least  likely  that  the  agitators  themselves 
are  blind  to  the  fact.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  are  not  fools ;  many 
of  them  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  probable  working  of  the 
Act  and  the  certain  working  of  their  own  precedent  provocations 
to  resistance.  All  of  them  know  their  countrymen  and  the 
methods  which  those  countrymen  usually  take  to  press  on  any 
work  that  may  be  recommended  to  them.  It  can  be  doubted  by  no 
reasonable  man  that  the  policy  of  refusing  rent  and  allowing  farms 
to  be  sold  which  the  League  has  long  pursued  is  only  very  remotely 
a  direct  policy.  The  protest  against  landlordism  is  nothing, the  exas¬ 
peration  certain  to  be  produced  is  everything.  Among  the  nume¬ 
rous  demerits  of  the  Bill  the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  worked 
to  this  bad  purpose  was  not  the  least,  and  has  not  been  the  least 
often  pointed  out.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  Land  League  has 
deliberately  chosen  this  weapon,  which  will  of  course  cut  both 
ways,  and  cause  incalculable  misery  to  its  deluded  partisans,  but 
which  it  may  well  count  on  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
precious  seed  of  outrage  and  crime  which  has  already  brought  so 
abundant  a  crop. 

Three  interesting  examples  of  the  method  of  pressing  on  with 
the  work  which  is  likely  in  this  case  to  be  pursued  have  occurred 
during  the  last  few  days.  There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  such  things 
as  ordinary  Boycotting,  or  as  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  acres 
of  good  food  for  man  and  beast  either  by  refusal  to  save  it  or  by 
positive  violence.  The  Irish  peasant  has  had  the  example  of  con¬ 
fusion  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  his  own  set  him  in  too 
high  quarters  for  him  to  deserve  much  blame  for  mere  crimes 
against  property.  But  the  other  day  there  seems  to  have  occurred 
in  a  town  in  Ireland  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  which 
even  Ireland  has  recently  beheld.  A  woman  might  have  been  seen 
pursued  through  the  streets  by  a  mob  of  some  hundreds  of  men, 
hustled,  threatened,  and  finally  just  able  to  reach  her  own  house 
alive.  The  crime  of  this  offender  was  having  done  some  work  for 
a  Boycottee,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  chivalrous  sons  of 
Ireland  punished  her.  Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  unlucky  old 
man  who  was  dragged  out  of  bed,  who  had  lime  flung  in  his  eyes,  and 
who  escaped  the  most  hideous  of  painful  deaths — his  eyeballs  were 
literally  burnt  out  when  the  body  was  found — simply  owing  to  the 
fortunate  accident  that,  as  he  was  suffering  from  heart  disease,  the 
fright  killed  him  out  of  hand.  Lastly,  there  is  the  instructive  story  of 
the  tenantry  of  Sir  George  Colthurst,  who  committed  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin  of  making  a  bonfire  and  dancing  and  drinking  porter  round 
it  in  honour  of  their  landlord’s  wedding.  It  was,  of  course,  clear  that 
men  so  lost  to  decency  ought  to  be  punished  ;  but  the  manner  of  the 
punishment  in  a  land  supposed  to  be  under  civilized  and  orderly 
government  is,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  A  party  of  men  with 
I  blackened  faces,  and  fully  armed,  surrounded  the  recreants,  and 
simply  poured  a  volley  into  them,  finishing  up  with  sticks.  This 
|  story  is,  like  the  last,  almost  incredible ;  but  we  have  seen  no  con- 
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tradiction  of  it,  and  the  softened  version  last  published  admits  that 
at  least  one  bullet  found  its  billet,  and  at  least  four  other  persons 
were  severely  thrashed.  The  three  together  show  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  state  of  Ireland  during  the  winter,  when  the  Land  League  will 
have  at  its  disposal,  not,  as  it  had  last  winter,  comparative  novices 
and  men  in  actual  possession  of  their  farms,  but  experienced 
rioters,  encouraged  by  months  of  impunity  and  enraged  in  many 
cases  by  expulsion,  without  hope  of  relief  by  the  Land  Bill,  from 
their  homes.  This  is  the  war  in  which  Englishmen  and  Scotch¬ 
men  are  invited  by  Mr.  Cowen  to  help,  and  this  is  the  war  against 
which  the  Government  will  have  to  make  head.  Their  success 
last  year  is,  of  course,  a  very  encouraging  omen  of  their  success 
this  year. 


TIIE  LONG  VACATION'. 

THE  best  thanks  of  the  Bar,  at  least  of  the  working  and  junior 
portion  of  it,  were  due  to  Mr.  II.  Fowler  for  his  recent 
attempt  to  obtain  by  means  of  the  new  Judicature  Act  some 
modification  of  the  present  inordinate  legal  holidays,  notably 
of  that  effete  institution  the  Long  Vacation,  which  is  now 
dragging  its  slow  length  along.  On  a  modest  proposal  to 
reduce  this  period  of  more  than  three  months’  enforced  laziness 
by  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Fowler  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  eight. 
It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  known  so  little  rest  throughout  the 
whole  of  a  preternaturally  protracted  Session,  should  look  with 
a  favouring  eye  upon  any  proposition  designed  to  curtail 
holidays  of  any  sort  whatever;  but  Mr.  Fowler  has  obtained  a 
pledge  from  the  Attorney-General  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
proper  authorities  and  to  give  his  support  to  some  arrangement 
calculated  to  allay  the  existing  dissatisfaction.  This  is  something, 
and  perhaps  the  result  may  be  even  more  satisfactory  in  the  end 
than  the  abbreviation  of  the  Long  Vacation  by  one  short  fort¬ 
night  ;  but  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  ground  on  which  Mr. 
Fowler’s  suggestion  was  presumably  opposed  and  negatived. 
It  was  said  that  the  judges  had  accepted  office  on  certain 
terms,  one  of  which  was  that  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  certain 
specified  vacations,  like  a  housemaid  who,  on  taking  a  situ¬ 
ation,  stipulates  for  so  many  Sundays  out,  and  that  it  would 
be  discourteous  to  them  to  interfere  with  those  vacations  without 
first  consulting  their  lordships.  This  idea  appears  to  us  as  falla¬ 
cious  as  that  of  the  “  original  compact.”  Judges  take  office  well 
knowing  that  their  tenure  is  subject  to  alteration  at  the  hands  of 
Parliament;  and,  owing  to  the  numerous  deaths  among  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  judicial  bench  of  late  years,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  existing  staff  of  judges  have  been  appointed  since  the  passing 
of  the  first  Judicature  Act,  which  was  always  supposed  to  have 
sounded  the  knell  of  the  Long  Vacation;  though,  like  many  other 
abuses,  it  has  been  long  in  dying,  and  even  now  shows  signs 
of  lingering  vitality — if,  indeed,  a  thing  so  deadly-lively  can 
be  said  to  have  any  vitality  in  it.  Moreover,  we  think  the 
greater  courtesy  to  the  judges  would  have  been  to  presume 
them  willing  to  undertake  any  reasonable  amount  of  extra 
work  which  was  shown  to  be  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  Warton’s  epigrammatic  and  sweeping  aspersion  on  the 
judges,  that  “  they  came  late,  lunched  long,  tried  slowly,  and 
rose  early,”  may  be  very  clever,  but  it  is  scarcely  justified  by 
fact;  judges,  as  a  rule,  work  very  hard  when  they  are  at  it, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  Baron  Huddleston  to  have 
an  instance  of  a  judge  fulfilling  his  own  duties  and  those  of  a 
brother  judge,  practically  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  Mr.  Justice 
Cave,  again,  has  not  hesitated  to  devote  six  days  a  week  to 
getting  through  the  business  which  devolves  upon  him  as  the 
only  judge  in  town,  aud  Mr.  Justice  Williams  has  shown  readi¬ 
ness  to  come  to  his  aid.  So  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  represent  the 
body  of  judges  as  stickling,  like  lazy  journeymen,  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  work  and  the  largest  amount  of  pay.  And  if  the  judges 
are  content  to  cede  some  portion  of  the  seventeen  weeks  out  of 
the  fifty-two  during  which  legal  affairs  are  at  a  standstill,  to  whose 
interest  is  it  to  maintain  the  existing  period  of  lethargy  ?  Not 
to  the  interest  of  the  suitors,  assuredly  ;  they  suffer  in  every 
way.  Plaintiffs  are  kept  out  of  their  rights,  defendants  have 
the  terrors  of  an  action  hanging  over  them,  both  sides  have  to 
refresh  the  minds  of  their  counsel  before  they  can  recall  the 
details  of  briefs  cast  aside  for  the  Vacation,  and  the  impossibility 
of  getting  anything  done  while  the  Courts  are  up  forces  many  a 
settlement  in  which  the  advantage  is  not  always  on  the  same  side 
as  the  right.  Then  it  must  be  the  legal  profession  which  craves  for 
rest  to  this  extraordinary  extent.  There  is  no  reason,  at  any  rate, 
why  the  solicitors  should  do  so.  Solicitors  are  gregarious  animals, 
and  usually  hunt  in  couples  at  least,  and  the  members  of  the  firm 
might  perfectly  well  arrange  to  take  reasonable  holidays  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  so  that  one  should  be  always  grinding  at  the  mill  if 
grist  was  forthcoming.  In  fact,  the  exigencies  of  family  business 
preclude  the  possibility  of  solicitors  ever  shutting  up  shop  alto¬ 
gether  ;  people  will  get  married  and  die  even  in  the  Long 
Vacation,  and  so  the  cessation  of  contentious  business  means  only 
to  the  solicitor  a  temporary  falling-off  in  his  earnings,  without 
a  corresponding  amount  of  relaxation  and  freedom. 

But  how  about  the  Bar  ?  Doubtless  the  magnates  of  the 
profession  can  earn  enough  in  the  existing  sittings  to  enable 
them  to  contemplate  with  complacency  and  even  pleasure  the 
periodical  recesses  which  amount  to  a  third  of  the  whole  year. 


But  we  doubt  whether  they  are  many  in  number.  Few  men 
are  absolutely  content  with  that  which  they  have;  the  spirit 
of  the  sailor  who  would  still  wish  for  a  little  more  rum  and 
a  little  more  tobacco  is  not  confined  to  the  nautical  profes¬ 
sion  ;  the  incomes,  even  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Bar, 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be,  and  the  number  of  Q.C.’s  now  in 
town  who  are  always  just  going  away  but  never  go  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  hankering  even  in  high  quarters  for  some  alteration  of 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  If,  however,  a  man,  by  his  position, 
or  by  reason  of  private  means,  finds  himself  able  to  subsist  for  a 
year  on  two-thirds  of  a  year’s  work,  nobody  can  complain  if  he 
plays  for  the  other  third  of  the  year.  He  may  be  able  to  eat  with¬ 
out  working,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  seek  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  other  men’s  mouths.  Legal  tradition  assigns  the 
largest  amount  of  the  support  given  to  the  existing  vacations  to 
those  members  of  the  Bar  who  are  making  the  largest  incomes, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  influence  the  “  proper  authorities  ”  referred 
to  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  if  this  suspicion  be  well  founded 
a  state  of  affairs  is  revealed  curiously  akin  to  Boycotting  or 
Trades-Union  tactics.  To  the  less  favoured  barristers,  who  are 
dependent  on  their  profession  and  have  still  their  way  to  make  in 
it,  the  frequent  and  lengthy  times  of  inaction  are  a  sore  trial  and 
hardship.  It  is  bad  enough  when  no  courts  are  sitting  ;  but  in  the 
Long  Vacation  the  drawing  of  pleadings,  the  especial  perquisite  of 
the  junior  Bar,  is  practically  prohibited;  interrogatories  cannot  be 
delivered,  or,  if  they  are  delivered,  answers  to  them  cannot  be 
compelled  ;  the  work  at  judges’  chambers  and  in  the  Chancery 
Division  has  by  successive  encroachments  been  cut  down  to  the 
smallest  possible  limits,  no  application  being  entertained  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  arbitrary  definition  of  urgency,  and  the 
penalty  of  dismissal  with  costs  being  imposed  on  the  daring  in¬ 
truder  who  ventures  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Vacation  with 
anything  outside  that  definition.  Moreover,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  though  urgent,  is  of  a  purely  formal  nature, 
and  does  not  necessitate  the  aid  of  counsel.  And  so — save  for 
an  occasional  County  Court  summons,  a  little  conveyancing,  or 
the  very  small  chance  of  a  reference  when  there  are  no  causes 
to  be  referred  and  no  judges  to  refer  them — there  is  nothing  for 
the  unfortunate  barrister  to  do.  He  has  even  no  opportunity  of 
letting  people  know  he  is  in  town  and  eager  for  work ;  yet  he 
must  live  somehow.  The  Long  Vacation  brings  no  exemption  from 
the  claims  of  butchers  and  bakers ;  the  barrister  and  his  family 
unhappily  cannot  hybernate  during  its  continuance ;  indeed,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  expenses  would  be  increased  at  this 
time  of  year  by  the  occurrence  of  the  annual  holiday  or  outing 
which  the  aforesaid  family  might  have  if  the  head  of  it  could 
earn  the  necessary  money  by  staying  in  town.  But,  stay  in  town 
as  he  will,  there  is  no  money  to  be  made  ;  the  Temple  and 
Lincoln’s  Inn  are  as  deserted  day  after  day  as  the  streets  of  the 
City  are  on  Sunday ;  the  wretched  man  sits  gloomily  in  his 
chambers,  like  Mariana  in  the  moated  grange,  waiting  for  the 
solicitor  who  cometh  not,  until,  like  her,  he  is  tempted  to  wish 
that  he  were  dead,  or  to  don  his  forensic  wig  and  gown,  and, 
taking  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  his  olive-branches  by  the  hand, 
to  parade  the  streets  and  pelt  the  first-floor  windows  with  the 
piteous  cry,  “  We’ve  got  no  work  to  do.” 

This  has  been  a  bad.  year  for  barristers,  as  it  has  been  for  every¬ 
body  else,  and  the  resources  of  the  profession  were  perhaps  never 
in  a  condition  less  favourable  for  enabling  them  to  tide  over  the 
interval  between  July  and  November.  It  is  like  starving  in  sight 
of  plenty  to  see  the  long  lists  of  arrears  in  all  the  courts,  and 
know  that  they  cannot  be  touched  for  three  months,  and  are  more¬ 
over  blocking  the  way  against  new  work.  The  condition  of 
things  is  so  anomalous  that  one  marvels  how  it  has  been  suffered 
to  endure  so  long.  Barristers  and  judges  are  not  peculiarly 
constituted  persons  who  require  periods  of  rest  never  dreamt 
of  by  the  doctor,  the  clergyman,  or  the  business  man.  A  month 
or  six  weeks  at  a  time  is  holiday  enough  to  bore  most  people  to 
distraction,  and  the  idea  of  a  young  professional  man  engaged  in 
a  career,  success  in  which  is  proverbially  slow,  being  debarred  from 
making  any  exertions  or  sacrifice  towards  attaining  that  success 
during  a  third  of  each  year  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not 
sad.  The  best  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  present 
system  is  that  it  is  rendering  the  interests  of  the  many  subservient 
to  those  of  the  few. 

If  extra  judges  are  necessary  for  sittings  in  Vacation,  which  we 
do  not  altogether  believe,  the  expense  incurred  in  providing  them 
would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  rapidity  with  which 
work  would  be  disposed  of ;  suitors  would  no  longer  have  cause 
to  grumble,  and  experience  would  soon  show  that,  even  allowing 
for  the  absence  of  those  lordly  practitioners  who  might  still  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  deprive  the  tribunals  of  their  presence  during 
the  off  season,  the  Bar  is  competent  to  furnish  a  perennial  supply 
of  leaders  and  juniors  capable  of  protecting  the  interests  of  their 
clients. 


THE  WAR  OF  RATES  BETWEEN  THE  AMERICAN 
RAILWAYS. 

NVESTOItS  in  the  shares  and  bonds  of  American  railways 
have  been  surprised  during  the  past  couple  of  months  by  a 
heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  their  property.  They  were  less  pre¬ 
pared  for  this,  because  the  prosperity  of  the  country  rather  led 
them  to  believe  that  railway  property,  if  it  did  not  continue  to 
rise,  would  at  least  steadily  maintain  its  value.  We  saw  last 
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■week,  when  discussing1  the  drain  of  gold,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  has  seldom  been  equalled  and  never  surpassed ; 
that  there  has  been  an  enormous  demand  in  Europe  for  grain  and 
other  produce ;  and  that  the  home,  as  well  as  the  foreign,  trade  is 
most  active  and  most  profitable.  It  was  not  unreasonably  ex¬ 
pected,  therefore,  that  railway  earnings  would  have  been  very 
large,  and,  consequently,  that  the  prices  would  have  tended  to 
advance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  railway  earnings  in  general  have 
been  steadily  augmenting,  and  promise  to  augment  still  further ; 
but  there  has  been  a  falling-off  in  what  are  called  the  trunk  lines. 
This  has  been  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  “cutting  of  rates.” 
The  trunk  lines  are  those  which  connect  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  with  Chicago  and  the  West.  They  are  five  in  number— the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Erie,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada.  To  prevent  suicidal  com¬ 
petition,  these  five  Companies  entered  some  years  ago  into  what  is 
called  a  “  pooling  ”  arrangement,  regulating  the  charges  each  was 
to  make  for  conveying  goods  and  passengers.  In  very  active 
times,  when  there  is  a  full  amount  of  business  for  all,  it  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  keep  up  this  arrangement ;  but  when  for  any  reason 
the  traffic  falls  oft'  the  arrangement  is  speedily  broken  by  one  or 
other  of  the  parties.  Last  winter  was  the  most  severe  that 
has  been  known  in  the  United  States  for  a  very  long  time,  and 
it  was  also  most  protracted.  The  consequence  was  that  in  a  great 
part  of  the  corn-growing  regions  of  the  North-West  locomotion 
was  for  a  long  time  suspended.  When  at  last  the  frost  broke  up 
and  traffic  was  resumed,  the  lakes  and  the  canals  were  able  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  railways.  Thus  the  railways  lost  their 
usual  spring  traffic,  and  found  themselves  all  at  once  obliged  to 
divide  traffic  with  the  canals.  At  the  same  time  the  water  com¬ 
petition  was  increased  in  a  new  direction.  The  improvement 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  Captain  Eades  has  per¬ 
mitted  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  that  formerly  flowed  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  directed  down  that  river,  and  from 
New  Orleans  to  Europe.  This  year  this  trade  has  assumed  such 
large  proportions  that  it  has  begun  to  tell  upon  railway  traffic, 
since  it  helped  to  withdraw  from  the  trunk  lines  a  portion  of  the 
traffic  which  would  otherwise  have  come  to  them  when  the  frost 
broke  up.  Furthermore,  the  extremely  severe  and  prolonged  winter 
compelled  the  farmers  of  the  great  grain-growing  States  to  use  for 
fuel  much  of  the  Indian  corn  which  they  would  in  a  more  genial 
season  have  sent  to  the  South  and  the  East.  At  all  times  much 
of  the  Indian  corn  grown  in  the  United  States  is  consumed  at 
home,  either  as  food  for  pigs  and  cattle  or  as  fuel;  and  during 
the  late  winter  a  greater  proportion  than  usual  was  used  as  fuel, 
both  because  the  severity  of  the  winter  made  fires  more  necessary, 
and  because  it  saved  the  transport  of  other  kinds  of  fuel.  In 
these  several  ways — by  the  long  and  protracted  winter,  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  diminution  made  in 
the  stock  of  grain  by  the  consumption  at  home  during  the  winter — 
the  amount  of  traffic  to  be  conveyed  by  the  railways  between 
Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  decreased.  The  result  was 
that  some  of  the  railways,  more  particularly  those  which  have  a 
small  local  traffic,  underbid  their  competitors,  so  as  to  secure  for 
themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  business  going.  For  a  while  the 
other  Companies  contented  themselves  with  complaints ;  but 
after  a  time  they  also  began  to  reduce  their  rates  to  the  level  of 
the  “  cutting  ”  lines.  Mr.  Fink,  the  Commissioner  appointed  to 
regulate  the  rates  to  be  charged,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Companies  and  reduced  the  rates.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
so,  however,  than  the  system  of  “cutting”  began  again,  and  the 
several  railways  engaged  in  a  bitterer  struggle  than  before  with 
one  another  to  see  which  could  outdo  the  other.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  restore  the  old  arrangements,  but  they  have 
failed — Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  has  control  of  the  New  York  Central, 
steadily  refusing  to  agree  to  a  pooling  arrangement  except  on  his 
own  conditions. 

To  what  extent  stock-jobbing  operations  may  promote  this  war 
of  rates  we  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  apart  from  such  operations,  there  are  very  good  reasons  to 
expect  the  war  to  last  for  some  time  longer.  In  the  first  place, 
the  severe  winter  has  greatly  damaged  the  crops  in  the  North- 
West.  As  we  explained  last  week,  the  United  States  have  been 
favoured  for  four  successive  years  by  the  most  abundant  harvests, 
and  they  have  still  further  been  favoured  by  the  demand  in  Europe, 
owing  to  deficient  harvests  here.  This  year,  however,  it  seems 
unquestionable  that  the  United  States  harvest  is  a  very 
short  one.  The  early  set-in  of  winter  prevented  the  sowing  of 
winter  wheat  to  the  full  extent  that  was  intended ;  and  the  intense 
cold,  the  heavy  snowstorms,  the  long  lying  of  the  snow  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  violent  floods  which  followed,  not  only  interfered 
with  the  spring  sowing,  but  seriously  damaged  the  winter  wheat. 
The  result  is  that  the  present  crop  is  shorter  than  any  that  has 
been  known  in  the  United  States  for  some  years  past.  To  estimate 
accurately  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  is  impossible,  since  for 
stock-jobbing  purposes  very  conflicting*  reports  have  been  circu¬ 
lated.  A  ring  in  New  York  is  endeavouring  to  avail  itself  of  the 
attempt  upon  the  President’s  life  and  of  the  war  of  freights  to 
beat  down  prices  of  stocks  lower  than  they  have  already  fallen, 
and  for  this  purpose  is  giving  currency  to  the  most  unfavourable 
accounts  of  the  probable  yield  of  the  crops  ;  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  wild  speculation  in  grain  at  Chicago,  and  those  engaged 
in  this  have  an  interest  in  magnifying  the  damage  that  has  been 
done.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  harvest  is  a  short 
one ;  probably  we  shall  be  within  the  mark  if  we  say  20  or  25 


per  cent,  smaller  than  last  year.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of 
course,  that  the  increase  in  the  acreage  under  wheat  during  the 
previous  four  years  has  been  enormous,  and  that  a  falling-off  of  20  to 
25  per  cent,  would  still  leave  a  crop  perhaps  larger  than  that  of  1 878. 
Still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  crop  is  much  smaller  than  was  anti¬ 
cipated,  and  that,  accordingly,  there  will  not  be  as  much  grain  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  seaboard  as  there  was  last  year.  It  would  also  seem 
that  the  Indian  corn  crop  is  short.  Indian  corn  is  not  exported  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  as  wheat.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  wheat  crop  is  grown  for  consumption  abroad,  but  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  maize  crop  so  grown  is  very  small.  An  immense  pro¬ 
portion,  however,  of  the  crop  grown  in  the  West  is  consumed  in  the 
East  and  South,  and  there  willbeafalling-olfin  this  traffic  on  the  rail¬ 
ways  to  the  East  and  South.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  impossible 
to  depend  upon  the  estimates  that  are  published  of  these  crops  ;  but 
a  deficiency  of  10  per  cent,  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration.  Thus, 
with  a  smaller  amount  of  grain  to  be  carried,  the  railways  have  to 
meet  the  new  competition  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  course,  the  ware¬ 
housing  and  shipping  facilities  in  New  Orleans  are  not  at  all  equal 
to  those  of  New  York.  Even,  therefore,  if  it  were  cheaper  to  send 
grain  down  the  Ohio  or  the  Missouri  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from 
New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  than  to  send  it  by  land  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  and  thence  to  Liverpool,  it  cannot  always  be  done. 
Still  the  competition  of  New  Orleans  has  begun  to  exert  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  railways.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect,  then,  that 
the  traffic  from  the  West  to  the  East  will  be  less  than  it  has 
been  for  a  couple  of  years  back.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  bad  weather  we  are  experiencing 
now  in  Europe  will  enhance  the  demand  for  American  grain.  And 
the  surplus  from  past  abundant  harvests  must  still  be  large. 

But  the  main  reason  why  we  expect  t  he  war  of  rates  will  con¬ 
tinue  is  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  determination  not  to  enter  into  a  com¬ 
promise  upon  the  old  conditions  with  the  other  trunk  lines,  to 
which  the  New  York  Central  is  superior  in  every  respect.  The 
line  runs  through  the  only  natural  opening  in  the  Aleghanny 
Mountains,  and  consequently  the  grading  is  very  slight  everywhere 
between  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  New  York  Central  is, 
therefore,  able  to  work  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  of  its  competitors. 
It  has,  moreover,  two  sets  of  lines  each  way,  and  is  thus  in  a 
position  to  run  a  passenger  and  a  goods  train  side  by  side  both 
ways  at  once.  Practically,  therefore,  its  earning  capacity  is  fully 
double,  or  rather  more  than  double,  that  of  any  of  its  competitors. 
In  addition,  it  has  an  enormous  local  traffic,  it  has  a  splendid 
terminal  position  in  New  York,  and  it  has  a  right  of  way  in 
many  directions  which  its  competitors  do  not  possess.  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilt  is  thus  in  a  position  to  give  the  law  to  his  competitors — that 
is  to  say,  he  is  able  to  carry  goods  from  West  to  East  and  from  East 
to  West  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any  of  his  competitors,  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  is  able  to  continue  the  war  of  rates  longer  than  any  of 
them,  and  at  less  loss.  But  Mr.  Vanderbilt  asserts  that  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  “  pooling  ”  arrangements  he  is  enabling  his  competitors 
to  increase  the  business  of  the  ports  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston  at  the  expense  of  New  York,  and  thereby  to  draw 
away  permanently  from  his  own  line  a  large  proportion  of  the 
traffic  between  the  East  and  West.  Probably  he  would  not  have 
continued  the  war  of  rates  for  this  reason  alone,  since  he 
must  have  long  been  aware  that  the  whole  arrangement  in 
this  respect  is  disadvantageous  to  himself,  and  yet  it  was  not 
he  who  began  the  “  cutting.”  But  the  large  dividends  which 
the  several  trunk  lines  have  been  distributing  for  the  past  few 
years  have  tempted  other  competitors  into  the  field.  Plans  have 
been  formed  for  establishing  new  trunk  lines,  and  subscriptions 
from  the  public  are  invited  to  enable  these  plans  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  sees  that  the  compromise  between 
himself  and  his  old  competitors  not  only  enables  these  to  reap 
large  profits  at  his  expense,  but  also  invites  new  competitors  into 
the  field  ;  and  as  the  amount  of  business  is  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  five  lines  which  now  exist,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  will  be 
entirely  insufficient  for  the  larger  number  it  is  proposed  to  build.  He 
has  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  to  nip  these  plans  in  the  bud  by 
making  the  public  see  that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  the 
profits  of  all  his  competitors  without  any  serious  loss  to  himself. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  present  rates  he  can  still  pay  8  per  cent, 
upon  his  own  line,  while  many  of  his  competitors  would  scarcely 
pay  their  working  expenses.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  line  runs  through  the  richest  and  best  settled  districts, 
especially  in  New  York  State,  and  that  consequently  he  has  so 
large  a  local  traffic  as  to  make  him  to  some  extent  independent 
of  the  through  traffic.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  war  of  rates  until  the  plans  for  constructing  new 
trunk  lines  are  definitely  given  up.  And  as  long  as  he 
chooses  to  continue  the  struggle  it  must  go  on.  Disadvantageous 
as  is  this  struggle  to  the  owners  of  railway  property,  it  would 
seem  that  it  ought  to  be  favourable  to  the  general  public,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  reduces  very  considerably  the  cost  of  convey¬ 
ing  grain  from  the  West  to  Europe;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  exports  of  grain  from  the  United  States  have  not  increased. 
Apparently  the  American  farmers  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
prices  must  rise ;  that  the  shortness  of  their  own  crop,  with  the 
deficiency  in  Europe,  is  such  as  to  make  a  considerable  rise  of 
price  necessary ;  and  they  have  consequently  held  back.  How 
long  this  will  last  remains  to  be  seen.  We  ourselves  do  not  believe 
that  a  considerable  rise  of  price  will  be  maintained,  and  we  expect 
I  that  those  who  are  now  holding  back  will  find  before  long  that 
j  they  have  made  a  mistake.  But,  in  the  meantime,  this  holding 
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back  of  stock  by  the  farmers  adds  still  further  to  the  difficulties  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  competitors.  While  they  are  carrying  grain  at 
so  greatly  reduced  a  charge  they  are  not  getting  such  an  increase 
of  quantity  as  would  make  up  for  their  loss. 


REVIEWS. 


CUNNINGHAM’S  BEITISH  INDIA.* 

IF  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Westminster  should  take  to 
writing  a  series  of  political  disquisitions  on  disputed  subjects, 
he  might  become  a  mark  for  criticism.  To  stir  up  old  contro¬ 
versies,  to  mete  out  censure  to  both  parties,  to  forecast  the  issue 
of  vexed  and  undecided  problems,  would,  in  some  quarters,  be 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  pure  and  impartial  administration 
of  the  law.  A  Judge,  it  would  be  argued,  both  on  the  Bench  and 
off  it,  should  be  rather  seen  and  felt  than  heard.  But  a  Judge  of 
a  High  Court  in  India  is  in  a  different  position.  Let  him  deliver 
justice  impartially  to  white  and  black,  to  Anglo-Saxon,  Talukdar, 
and  tenant,  and  lie  may  write  and  say  what  he  likes.  In  fact,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  a  man  of  active  sympathies  and  liberal 
education  should  not  take  more  than  a  mere  judicial  interest  in 
the  knotty  questions  which  are  constantly  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
vast  ocean  of  Indian  litigation.  The  devolution  of  property,  the 
absurdities  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  law,  the  influence  of 
different  systems  of  landed  tenure  on  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  the  trammels  and  tyranny  of  caste,  the  revelations 
of  police-courts,  the  insight  into  agricultural  life  disclosed 
by  “judicial  rents”  which  have  been  fixed  in  Indian  law 
courts  for  nearly  ninety  years  past,  the  evils  of  deficient 
as  well  as  of  excessive  and  needless  legislation,  are  all  subjects  on 
which  we  should  welcome  the  opinion  of  high  judicial  officers, 
sufficiently  secure  by  their  very  position  against  temptations  to 
venomous  and  embittering  controversy,  and  yet  not  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  sympathy  with  hard-worked  magistrates  and  oppressed 
but  silent  tillers  of  the  soil.  Many  are  the  improvements  in  Indian 
law  and  administration  which  have  been  due,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  exhaustive  Minutes  of  Judges  who  have  desired  to  improve 
impolitic  and  unwise  enactments  which  they  have  yet  sternly  and 
rigidly  enforced.  Mr.  Cunningham’s  present  work  is  not  as 
amusing  as  his  Dusti/pore,  but  it  is  as  worthy  of  perusal  as  that 
racy  picture  of  life  in  the  Punjab  and  the  hills.  Its  material  is 
taken  from  the  best  sources.  The  style  is  unimpeachable.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  better  in  its  way  than  the  vivid  picture  at  p.  259, 
of  the  rise,  progress,  and  devastation  of  an  Indian  famine  after  the 
failure  of  the  regular  rains.  Huge  masses  of  figures  are  admirably 
arranged  with  order  and  precision.  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  experience  and  training  of  the  author,  it  is  emphatically  a  tale 
about  British  India,  reinforced  by  a  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  and  written  from  the  standpoint  which  we  might 
expect  in  an  M.P.  or  an  Under-Secretary  of  State.  Through¬ 
out  there  is  an  entire  abstinence  from  those  phrases  culled 
out  of  the  official  vocabulary,  so  significant  to  the  Commissioner,  so 
perplexing  to  the  English  critic.  Instead  of  a  proverb  from  Sir 
IT.  M .  Elliot’s  Glossary,  or  a  quaint  couplet  in  Hindi  or  Sanskrit 
current  in  Bebar  and  the  Doab,  we  have  half  a  dozen  lines  from 
the  Agamemnon;  instead  of  the  opinions  of  “crack  settlement 
officers  ”  we  have  quotations  from  Ricardo  and  the  History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices  by  Bogers ;  and  instead  of  anecdotes  col¬ 
lected  in  the  bazaar  and  the  Tahsil,  we  have  a  digest  of  the  labours 
of  the  Famine  Commission  and  a  compendium  of  many  instructive 
but  shapeless  Blue-books.  The  text  is  disfigured  by  very  few 
errors,  and  even  these  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  inadequate 
or  misleading  comments  than  of  positive  blunders.  In  p.  125, 
however,  the  chaDge  of  a  single  letter  produces  a  ludicrous  effect. 
There  is,  we  are  informed,  a  fund  entitled  “  Baboo  Begum’s  Stipend 
Fund.”  Translated  literally  this  would  mean  “  The  Gentleman 
and  Lady’s  Fund.”  The  real  reading  is  the  Ba/ioo  Begum,  an  elderly 
female  of  rank,  a  connexion  of  one  of  the  Nawabs  of  Bengal,  who 
lived  and  died  many  years  ago  at  the  palace  at  Morshedabad.  In 
the  same  place  the  “Nizamat  Stipend  Fund”  should  be  termed 
the“Nizamat  Deposit  Fund.”  The  Stipend  Fund  is  secured  by 
treaty  and  amounts  to  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees.  The  Deposit 
Fund  is  drawn  on,  not  for  stipends  but  for  marriages  and 
burials  and  so  forth,  and  consists  of  escheats  and  lapses  from 
unpaid  stipends  of  the  Nawab’s  family  and  dependents.  It 
has  formed  for  the  last  forty  years  an  unfailing  grievance  for  the 
Nawab  for  the  time  being,  as  that  personage  would  wish  for  no¬ 
thing  better  than  an  unchecked  license  to  squander  these  accu¬ 
mulations  in  a  reckless  and  Oriental  fashion.  From  a  side-note  on 
page  202  it  might  be  imagined  that  Suttee  was  only  put  down 
when  the  Penal  Code  came  into  operation  in  i860.  Every  Anglo- 
Indian  is  fully  aware  that  it  was  abolished  in  the  British  terri¬ 
tories  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  in  1829,  and  that  it  has  been  dis¬ 
couraged  in  native  States  by  warnings  and  manifestoes  from  the 
Foreign  Office  ever  since  this  last  date.  From  another  passage 
(page  143)  it  might  be  apparently  concluded  that  the  Salt-tax  i3 
only  fifty  years  old.  In  one  shape  or  other  it  has  existed  for  more 
than  a  century  of  our  rule,  and  the  Mohammedan  rulers  imposed 
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an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  same  article.  We 
may  also  take  exception  to  the  remarks  that  the  old  Sikh 
Government  of  the  Punjab  was  addicted  to  “cruel  rack-rent¬ 
ing  ”  ;  and  that  of  all  branches  of  our  administration  no  part  has 
inspired  greater  confidence  than  the  judicial  Courts.  The  opinion 
of  the  able  officers  who  established  order  and  law  all  over  the- 
Punjab  after  1849  was,  that  the  Sikh  Government,  though  full 
of  anomalies  and  abuses,  by  no  means  bore  hardly  upon  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  as  for  our  judicial  Courts,  they  were  only 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
machine.  Cumbrous  laws,  unsuitable  procedure,  decrees  which,, 
if  they  were  understood,  were  incapable  of  speedy  realization,  and,, 
with  bright  exceptions,  Judges,  who  if  Englishmen  were  pure  but 
muddle-headed,  and  if  natives  were  sharp  but  corrupt,  formed  a. 
blot  on  our  proceedings  that  defied  all  the  efforts  of  reformers. 
It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  puts  it,  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  measureless  improvement  in  law,  simplicity  of 
procedure,  native  purity,  and  legal  knowledge.  But  the  persons 
who  made  “  a  deeper  impression  on  the  native  mind,”  or  “  inspired 
greater  confidence,”  were  of  a  very  different  type.  They  were 
administrators  like  the  late  Lord  Lawrence,  often  in  the  camp, 
every  day  on  horseback,  and  never  inaccessible.  They  made 
roads,  they  put  down  gangs  of  robbers,  and  they  carried  out  a. 
patriarchal  sort  of  justice  which  we  can  assure  the  author  is  no 
“  fiction  ”  at  all ;  while  they  laid  the  foundations  of  social  order 
and  prosperity  by  assuring  to  agriculturists  in  huge  provinces  the 
possession  of  their  holdings,  and  by  fixing  precisely,  for  a  term  of 
years,  the  rent  or  revenue  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  the  State. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  financial  statistics  of 
revenue,  debt,  population,  temporary  and  occasional  loans,  foreign 
and  internal  trade,  numbers  of  yards  of  white,  grey,  and  coloured 
goods;  estimates  and  budgets,  prospective  and  realized,  with, 
which  Mr.  Cunningham's  pages  are  filled.  They  will  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  men  who  wish  to  understand  British  India,  to 
appreciate  the  trials  of  our  rulers  and  delegates,  to  make  a  speech 
or  support  a  theory.  What  concerns  us  here  is  the  general  truth 
and  accuracy  of  the  author’s  review.  It  is  an  emphatic  protest 
against  the  lugubrious  vaticinations  of  such  credulous  sceptics 
as  Mr.  Hyndman  and  others.  It  was  perhaps  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  author,  in  remembrance  of  labours  shared  with 
others  on  the  Famine  Commission,  should  devote  a  page  or  two 
to  explode  the  silliness  of  one  of  his  colleagues’  proposals  for  th& 
regeneration  of  India.  That  James  Caird,  Esq.,  C.B.,  should, 
after  a  few  months’  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  subject,  gravely  propose  to  redeem  the  Land-tax  and  to 
revert  to  payments  in  kind  instead  of  money,  simply  proves  of 
itself  that  the  author  of  these  imbecile  suggestions  had  not 
mastered  the  beggarly  elements  of  Anglo-Indian  administration. 
We  sometimes  wonder  why,  in  the  multitude  of  questions  now 
addressed  to  the  Indian  Secretary  of  State,  some  audacious 
member  did  not  ask  for  a  return  showing  the  amount  of  Mr. 
Caird's  salary  and  its  exact  equivalent  in  priggish  advice.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  Mr.  Cunningham’s 
review  of  our  financial  and  administrative  position  in  India  is 
somewhat  too  favourable.  Very  likely  his  totals  of  figures  are 
correct  to  a  fraction.  In  much  that  he  urges  as  to  our  eventual 
and  actual  solvency,  the  lightness  of  taxation  compared  to  the 
populousness  of  many  provinces,  the  manageable  proportions  of 
the  funded  debt,  we  heartily  concur.  When  money  is  wanted  by 
the  Viceroy  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  can  be  got  at  a  rate 
which  now  rarely  exceeds  4  per  cent.  But,  when  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  assures  us  that  the  Indian  Government  is  “  in  the  happy 
position  of  the  proprietor  of  a  vast  undeveloped  estate,  who  has 
only  to  decide  to  which  of  various  schemes  of  profitable  improve¬ 
ment  his  surplus  rental  shall  be  devoted,”  we  at  once  put  in  a 
demurrer.  The  lot  of  Indian  financiers  of  late  years,  with 
famines,  wars,  and  half-finished  works  of  probable  utility,  lik& 
the  policeman’s  in  the  song,  has  not  been  a  happy  one.  We 
should  be  more  inclined  to  liken  the  Indian  Government  to  a 
solvent  Company  which  has  been  started  to  develop  some  valu¬ 
able  industry  or  to  explore  some  rich  mines,  with  but  a  limited 
margin  of  working  capital.  The  ore  may  be  there  and  may 
promise  a  rich  dividend  if  it  only  can  be  got  at.  But,  mean¬ 
while,  the  capital  of  the  shareholders  has  been  expended  in 
construction,  wages  of  miners,  keeping  off  Red  Indians  or  other 
wild  tribes,  paying  high  salaries  to  competent  engineers;  and 
there  is  no  ready  money  available  to  increase  the  steam- 
power,  to  set  up  the  mills,  to  crush  the  quartz,  and  to  convey 
the  ore  to  the  seaboard  by  railway  or  canal.  Then,  again, 
Mr.  Cunningham  dwells  much  on  the  admitted  fact  that  India 
has  hitherto  been  a  purely  agricultural  country.  The  old 
native  manufactories,  such  as  they  were,  have  died  out  or 
have  been  superseded  by  European  fabrics.  He  admits  that 
famines  have  occurred  there  with  greater  regularity  and  far  more 
terrible  effect  than  comets,  inundations,  or  earthquakes.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  there  have  been  eleven  great  famines 
which  have  affected  large  provinces.  Some  part  of  India,  he 
insists,  suffers  from  famine  two  years  in  every  nine  ;  a  famine  of 
some  sort  or  other  may  be  expected  every  eleven  or  twelve  years ; 
and  a  great  famine — such  as  that  which  devastated  Madras  in 
1 876-7,  or  Bengal  in  1 774 — may  come  twice  in  a  century.  With 
all  these  averages  and  certainties,  it  seems  idle  to  dilate  on 
happiness  of  proprietorship.  It  is  admitted  further  that,  though 
Zemindars  and  Talukdars  revel  and  riot  in  wealth,  and  tenant 
proprietors  can  be  given  security  of  tenure  with  far  greater 
benefit  to  the  State  and  to  others  than  in  Ireland,  there  is 
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about  one  million  of  mere  labourers  who  exist  at  the  very 
lowest  level  compatible  with  continued  existence,  wbo  remain 
tbin  and  hungry  in  times  of  plenty,  and  die  off  by  scores  and 
hundreds  in  times  of  dearth.  But,  though  we  recognize  the 
gradual  improvement  of  such  classes,  the  rise  in  wages,  the 
multiplied  conveniences,  the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse, 
which  ameliorate  their  lot,  we  by  no  means  anticipate  that  deserts 
and  jungles  are  to  blossom  like  the  rose  merely  because  a  geological 
surveyor  has  “  prospected  ”  iron  in  one  mountain  range  and  coal  in 
another.  Indian  coal  has  hitherto  been  unfitted  for  sea-going 
steamers  unless  mixed  with  English  or  Australian  coal.  Seams  of 
iron  have  long  been  worked,  and  found  to  be  thin  and  profitless; 
and,  even  if  minerals  can  be  raised  at  a  profit,  the  obstacles  are  so 
many,  and  the  disturbing  agencies  so  certain,  that  we  can  never 
anticipate  such  a  rapid  and  sure  development  of  these  industries 
as  will  pay  for  th<  past  and  provide  for  the  future.  Most  experi¬ 
enced  Governors  have  been  anxious  to  encourage  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  these  directions,  to  simplify  the  law  of  contract,  to  prevent 
disputes  between  labour  and  capital,  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  to  capitalists,  and  to  invite  individuals  and  Companies  to 
complete  works  which  the  executive  Government  has  been 
absolutely  compelled  to  begin.  Mr.  Cunningham's  view  of  a 
beneficent  administration  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  says,  has  reformed  the  Post-office,  constructed  long  lines 
of  railway,  succeeded  in  irrigation  where  Orissa  and  Madras  Com¬ 
panies  have  failed,  and  so,  as  a  deduction,  intending  speculators 
ought  to  have  no  more  cakes  and  ale.  We  entirely  concur  with 
him  in  opinion  that  the  Indian  Government,  from  its  large  field  of 
official’selection,  from  its  ability  to  dispense  with  quick  returns,  and 
from  its  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native  temperament,  is 
likely  to  succeed  where  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  would  probably  fail.  But 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  even  the  best  of  Governments  to  keep  a 
community  in  perpetual  leading-strings,  and  to  manage  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprise.  It  may  be 
said  with  more  truth  that,  from  the  days  of  Lord  Canning,  the 
Government  has  pledged  itself  to  welcome  every  project  of  social 
development  on  the  part  of  the  independent  and  unofficial  commu¬ 
nity  which  can  be  prosecuted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights, 
equities,  and  interests  of  the  native  races. 

Other  reforms  are  suggested  which  can  be  carried  out,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  precise  shape  indicated.  There  is  room  for  a 
new  administration  on  the  scale  of  a  Lieutenant-Governorship. 
The  Province  of  Orissa  would,  as  proposed  by  the  author, 
be  ill-mated  with  the  Central  Provinces,  with  which  it  has 
no  natural  connection  and  from  which  it  is  divided  by  un¬ 
healthy  and  inaccessible  jungles.  Besides,  the  civilization  of 
Orissa  stands  on  a  higher  level  than  that  of  a  province  de¬ 
vastated  by  Mahratta  raids  and  pestilences,  and  still  tenanted 
by  Gonds  and  overrun  with  deer  and  bison.  A  much  sounder 
proposal,  not  noticed  by  the  author,  would  be  to  separate  Behar  or 
a  large  part  of  it  from  Bengal,  and,  with  the  Province  of  Benares  and 
a  few  other  districts,  to  form  a  new  Government  midway  between 
Calcutta  and  the  Upper  Provinces.  But  in  all  these  proposals 
for  the  remodelling  of  the  Empire,  there  is  invariably  some 
corner  or  district  which  obstinately  refuses  to  fit  in  with  the  rest ; 
and  the  native  community,  we  are  bound  to  add,  look  with  dis¬ 
may  and  bewilderment  at  these  inexplicable  movements  of  pieces 
on  a  chess-board,  which  in  their  eyes  are  not  reforms  at  all,  but 
mere  occasions  of  worry  and  vexation.  That  Madras,  like  all 
other  Presidencies,  should  have  Commissioners  to  supervise  the 
Collectors  and  to  become  active  agencies  for  local  reform  and  com¬ 
munication  with  headquarters,  will  hardly  be  denied  ;  but  when 
we  are  told  that  “  promotion  by  merit  should  be  more  strictly  en¬ 
forced  ”  we  are  reminded  that  “  merit  ”  is  occasionally  very  difficult 
to  define.  Doubtless  this  term  is  often  synonymous  with  ability, 
vigour,  and  experience  ;  but  cynical  men,  especially  bachelors, 
who  are  passed  over  in  selection  for  the  Board,  the  High 
Court,  or  the  Secretariat,  have  been  known  to  mutter  that  “  merit  ” 
in  the  successful  candidate  means  a  musical  taste,  social  talent, 
an  engaging  address,  or  an  attractive  and  pretty  wife.  In  his 
recommendations  for  the  direction  of  native  agriculture  by  a 
separate  department  of  the  State,  Mr.  Cunningham  goes  some¬ 
what  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  native  population.  Possibly 
to  a  cursory  view  native  agriculture,  with  its  light  instruments, 
milch  kine  yoked  to  the  plough,  want  of  rotation,  and  general 
simplicity,  may  appear  unscientific.  But  there  are  a  good  many 
substantial  proprietary  tenants  from  whom  even  the  Famine 
Commissioners  might  take  a  lesson.  They  know  all  about 
the  lay  of  the  land,  the  gradients  for  service  of  water,  and  the 
suitability  of  different  crops,  and  they  are  not  insensible  to  the 
necessity  of  manure  for  such  productions  as  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 
the  poppy,  and  the  better  classes  of  cereals  and  pulses.  And  when 
it  is  said  thatthe  Indian  soil  requires  a  plough  to  go  deep  intotheclay 
or  loam,  and  not  one  that  produces  a  series  of  irregular  scratches  first 
lengthways  and  then  across  the  field,  we  may  remind  the  authori¬ 
ties  that  no  Indian  ryot  will  use  a  plough  which  he  cannot  carry 
to  and  from  the  field  on  his  own  shoulders,  or  which  cannot  be 
easily  repaired  or  constructed  by  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
of  the  village.  A  model  farm  or  two,  an  agricultural  show  with 
prizes  for  fat  oxen  and  gigantic  sugar-canes,  and  a  Secretary  or  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Agriculture,  are  reasonable  and  moderate  reforms  ; 
but  financial  exigencies,  as  well  as  sound  judgment,  will  prevent 
most  Governors  from  recommending  a  regular  staff  of  agricultural 
officials  with  “  one  person  in  each  village  ”  legally  responsible  for 
such  returns.  It  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  with  writers  who  have 
bad  no  practical  experience  of  village  and  bazaar  life  that  they 


should  want  all  reforms  at  once.  But  no  one  is  readier  than  Mr. 
Cunningham  to  draw  attention  to  the  solid  progress  made  since 
the  Government  was  administered  directly  by  the  Crown.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  though  more  has  been  done  in  India  since  the 
Mutiny  and  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Directors  than  in  the 
previous  half-century,  yet,  without  the  wise  and  discreet  old  East 
India  Directors,  there  would  have  been  no  country  to  hand  over  and 
no  people  to  govern.  And  we  have  just  seen  a  remarkable  State 
paper  drawn  up  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  Sir  A. 
Eden,  which  truthfully  and  modestly  sets  forth  various  improve¬ 
ments  carried  out  in  that  fine  province  in  the  exact  direction 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cunningham.  Canals  have  been  deepened 
and  new  ones  commenced.  The  Burdwan  and  Hooghly  districts, 
ravaged  by  a  low  kind  of  fever  for  years,  have  been  supplied  with 
fresh  water  from  a  river  that  has  its  source  in  the  hills  to  the 
west;  irrigation  has  advanced  in  Behar;  branch  railways  have 
been  completed  in  Tirhoot,  in  Northern  Bengal,  and  between  the 
important  towns  of  Patna  and  Gaya.  One  new  line  is  under  con¬ 
struction  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  and  a  Company  has  been  started 
to  carry  another  through  a  rich  and  densely  populated  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  Jessore  and  beyond.  If  we  differ  from  Mr.  Cunningham 
in  regard  to  the  fitness  or  urgency  of  some  of  his  proposals  or  the 
measure  of  his  hopefulness,  we  are  prepared  to  endorse  his  main 
conclusions.  India  is  not  irretrievably  insolvent ;  her  administra¬ 
tion,  though  not  a  miracle  of  unvarying  success,  is  a  marvel  of 
conscientiousness  and  ability  as  well  as  a  material  increment,  not, 
indeed,  to  the  finances  of  the  English  Treasury,  but  to  the  national 
credit  and  to  the  political  estimation  in  which  England  is  held  on 
the  Continent. 


SINNING,  OR  SINNED  AGAINST  ?  • 

THE  first  two  chapters  of  this  long  story  will,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  more  than  satisfy  most  readers.  Patience  can  indeed 
do  great  things  in  carrying  us  through  the  opening  scenes  of  a 
novel,  but  patience  has  its  limits.  A  writer  who  is  bold  enough  to- 
make  a  great  call  on  our  memory  as  she  introduces  us  to  her  cha¬ 
racters  ought  at  the  same  time  to  give  us  some  good  grounds  for 
hoping  that  our  trouble  will  not  be  all  in  vain.  A  reader  is  not 
like  a  schoolboy  who  can  be  forced  to  learn  off  by  heart  long  lists 
of  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  long  before  he  can  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  of  what  advantage  the  knowledge  can  be  either  to  him. 
or  to  any  one  else.  Happily  for  those  who  are  grown  up, 
this  is  a  free  country,  and  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  master 
the  genealogy  of  a  shoal  of  stupid  heroes  and  heroines.  A 
parson  when  he  has  got  us  once  seated  under  him  may  calmly 
announce  that  he  intends  to  divide  his  discourse  into  three  main 
parts,  with  half  a  dozen  subdivisions  to  each,  and  a  few  plain  prac¬ 
tical  remarks  by  way  of  a  conclusion.  A  sense  of  propriety  and 
a  regard  to  respectability  will  keep  us,  he  very  well  knows,  from, 
flinging  open  the  pew-door  in  a  panic,  and  from  tearing  down  the 
aisle  out  of  the  church  porch.  But  with  novelists  the  case 
happily  is  different.  Let  them  from  the  very  beginning  make  it 
quite  clear  that  they  intend  to  bore  us  to  death,  and  we  and  they 
part  company  at  once.  A  book  is  pitched  down  with  even  less 
trouble  than  it  is  taken  up,  and  a  foolish  novel  always  receives  the- 
most  unceremonious  treatment.  The  first  page  of  the  story  before 
us  was  enough  to  raise  a  strong  suspicion  of  its  stupidity,  for 
it  introduced  us  to  a  truly  beautiful  and  soothing  view  on  a  calm 
summer  evening.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  of  course  setting  in 
glory.  The  distant  foliage  was  darkening,  and  the  windows  of  an 
old  mansion  were  gleaming.  A  river  was  giving  a  village  a. 
gentle,  loving  embrace,  and  a  grey  old  church,  like  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  place,  seemed  to  watch  over  some  trim  cottages  anti 
a  few  more  pretentious  houses.  The  smith’s  forge  had  a  bright 
glow  within,  the  parsonage  was  pretty,  the  doctor’s  house  had 
staring  green  shutters.  The  purple  shadows  of  evening  fell  in  the 
valley,  the  hills  and  the  sky  were  still  aglow  with  the  sun’s 
parting  radiance,  and  the  scene  was  homelike  and  tenderly 
beautiful.  All  this  kind  of  thing  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  an  estate  agent  or  an  auctioneer.  It  is  the  usual  putt' 
preliminary  to  a  stupid  story.  We  pass  on,  and  we  find  that  this 
village  has  not  only  a  Squire's  modern  mansion,  but  an  Old 
Manor  House.  Bound  this  ancient  dwelling  the  author  at  once 
throws  an  air  of  mystery.  It  stood  empty,  it  had  great  staring 
dead-eye  windows,  the  grounds  round  it  were  neglected  and  weed- 
covered,  and  by  it  was  a  lightning-scathed  trunk,  riven  and  com¬ 
pletely  bare.  In  it  there  were  plenty  of  long  passages  and  old 
nooks  and  corners  of  wasted  space.  It  was  such  a  house  as 
flourished  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Hadclifle,  and  one  of  these  old 
nooks  or  corners  plays,  of  course,  a  most  important  part  in  the 
tale. 

So  far  we  had  had  pretty  plain  sailing ;  but,  when  we  passed 
from  the  two  houses  to  the  Squire’s  family  to  whom  they 
belonged,  then  our  troubles  began.  If  the  reader  is  daring 
enough  to  venture  into  all  the  mazes  of  this  story,  we  would 
advise  him  to  follow  our  example,  and  from  the  very  beginning  to* 
make  out  a  kind  of  family  tree.  Should  he  fail  to  do  this,  we  are 
confident  that  he  will  carry  in  his  head  no  clearer  notion  of  the 
plot  than  the  schoolboy,  a  week  after  he  has  passed  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  English  history,  does  of  the  descent  of  Henry  VII.  from 
Edward  III.  We  begin  witli  the  late  Squire’s  father’s  rich  wife. 

*  Sinning,  or  Sinned  Against  ?  A  Novel.  By  A.  C.  P.  3  vols.  London 
Remington  &  Co.  18S1. 
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He  dies  and  she  dies,  and  then  we  come  to  the  late  Squire  himself, 
John  Danvers  by  name,  and  his  only  brother.  The  Squire  marries 
andhas  children, and  hi3 brother  marries  and  has  a  son.  The  Squire’s 
wife  dies,  and  so  do  all  his  children  but  his  son  George.  His  brother 
dies,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  his  brother’s  wife  dies  also, 
leaving  an  only  son  named  John.  By  this  time  we  have  two 
John  Danvers.  Happily  the  nephew  becomes  a  clergyman,  so 
that  the  reader  can  distinguish  one  as  Squire  John  and  the  other 
as  Parson  John.  Parson  John  marries  and  has  three  children, 
John,  George,  and  Mary.  By  this  time  we  have  no  less  than  three 
John  Danvers  on  hand  and  two  George  Danvers.  Happily  Parson 
John  tumbles  downstairs,  breaks  his  back,  and  dies  in  an  hour. 
His  son,  however,  gets  ordained  on  the  very  next  page,  so  that  we 
have  a  second  Parson  John  whom  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
from  the  first.  More  especially  is  this  needful  for  the  credit  of 
the  Church,  if  for  no  other  reason,  as  it  was  reported,  even  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  that  the  ghost  of  the  broken-backed  Parson 
John  used  to  come  out  between  twelve  and  one  at  night  and 
groan  for  an  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  down  which 
he  had  tumbled.  We  must  return,  however,  to  the  time  when 
he  died  and  left  au  agonized  widow,  as  the  author  calls  her,  and 
three  children.  George,  the  second  son,  became  a  dashing  cornet 
of  dragoons,  and  his  cousin  George,  the  Squire’s  only  son,  is  also 
a  dashing  officer,  but  of  what  rank  and  in  what  branch  of  the 
service  we  are  not  told.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  one  Parson  John 
Danvers,  the  sister  of  the  other  Parson  John  Danvers  and  of 
George  Danvers  the  soldier,  is  soon  discovered  to  be  in  love  with 
George  Danvers  the  other  soldier,  the  son  of  Squire  Johu  Danvers. 
We  have  by  this  time  reached  the  eighth  page  of  the  story,  and 
a  little  variety  is  needed.  Of  Danvers,  as  of  rabbits,  there  may 
be  enough.  We  are  introduced,  therefore,  to  a  Mr.  and  Miss 
Monkstone,  who  rent  the  Old  Manor  House,  and  give  at  once 
an  agreeable  air  of  mystery  to  the  tale.  In  the  first  place, 
the  father  does  not  go  to  church,  though  his  daughter  does. 
Then  they  would  not  visit  their  neighbours,  and  of  their  ante¬ 
cedents  nothing  could  be  learnt  even  by  the  Squire’s  London 
solicitors.  They  had,  of  course,  a  faithful  servant,  Kitty  Perry  by 
name,  but  from  her  not  a  word  could  be  extracted.  It  was  iu 
vain  that  the  butcher’s  wife  condescended  to  ask  her  to  tea,  and 
that  the  old  lady  who  kept  the  grocery  store  walked  home  with  her 
from  church.  When  they  softly  sympathized  with  her,  she  put  on 
an  air  of  stolid  indifference,  and  if  she  were  actually  questioned 
about  her  master  she  became  rather  nervous.  The  Monkstones 
visited  no  one  but  an  elderly  invalid,  who  had  herself  at  one 
time  been  a  mystery.  The  father  had  a  worn,  haggard,  and 
wolfish  expression.  The  daughter,  to  be  sure,  had  a  certain 
queenly  carriage,  and  a  straight  nose,  but  her  complexion  was  of 
one  uniform  creamy  pallor,  and  she  had  no  vestige  of  colour  in  her 
cheeks.  However,  poor  Mary  Danvers  was  greatly  alarmed  to 
find  that  her  cousin  George  the  soldier — not  her  brother  George, 
the  other  soldier,  whose  opinion  in  such  a  case  would  not  have 
mattered  a  brass  farthing — looked  upon  her  as  the  most  beautiful 
woman  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Squire  at  once  took  alarm,  and 
gave  his  mysterious  tenants  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  seventeenth  page  of  the  story. 
George,  the  dashing  young  cornet,  has,  the  author  feels,  hitherto 
been  too  much  neglected.  He  visits,  therefore,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  charming  young  lady,  Miss 
Grace  Courtney.  As  she  was  only  just  seventeen  the  Squire  insists 
that  the  young  people  shall  wait  a  year  before  they  marry.  The 
Squire’s  son  George  is  ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that 
may  be,  for  no  war  has,  we  believe,  been  mentioned.  Mary’s 
cheek  grows  pale  and  her  step  loses  its  lightness.  But  she  is 
not  the  only  one  who  suffers,  for  in  her  wanderings  through 
the  Park  she  sees  one  day  Mis3  Monkstone  seated  on  the 
river  bank,  weeping  bitterly,  and  passionately  pressing  a  letter  to 
her  lips.  Time  wears  on,  and  by  the  twentieth  page  Miss 
Monkstone  falls  ill ;  her  faithful  Kitty  becomes  broken-hearted ; 
and  her  father,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  seen  by  one  Giles 
Brown  rushing  out  of  his  house,  tearing  his  hair,  muttering  to 
himself,  and  gesticulating  wildly.  It  is  by  no  means  wonderful 
that  the  Squire’s  patience  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  he 
looks  forward  eagerly  to  the  end  of  the  year’s  tenancy.  He  has  a 
good  deal  to  go  through  with  them,  unhappy  and  most  respectable 
old  country  gentleman  that  he  was,  before  he  has  seen  the  last  of 
them.  One  day  the  faithful  Kitty  is  announced  by  the  servant  as 
waiting  below  to  see  him,  apparently  in  a  very  excited  state.  He 
is  greatly  perplexed,  but  his  niece — the  agonized  widow  of  old 
days — suggests  that  Kitty  shall  be  shown  into  her  boudoir.  On 
entering  she  behaved  in  a  most  reprehensible  manner,  for  she  sank 
into  a  chair  and  began  to  sob  in  a  heartrending  manner.  Her 
young  mistress,  she  at  last  was  able  to  explain,  was  missing,  while 
her  master  had  fallen  down  in  a  sort  of  fit.  The  Squire  ordered 
his  carriage,  and  they  all  started  for  the  ill-omened  place.  As  the 
two  houses  were  only  about  a  mile  apart,  we  do  not  know  why  the 
company  rode,  unless  perchance  the  dignity  of  the  story  did  not 
allow  them  to  go  on  foot.  Eager  though  the  worthy  old  gentle¬ 
man  had  been  to  get  rid  of  his  tenant,  still  more  eager  must  he 
have  been  when  he  found  him  in  the  care  of  the  doctor  and  of 
Giles  Brown.  His  cadaverous  visage  was  horrible  to  look  at 
in  its  contortions,  and  he  writhed  his  emaciated  body  about  like 
one  in  the  greatest  torture,  while  he  shrieked  in  agonized  accents 
for  his  daughter.  A  search  is  made  everywhere  for  the 
missing  young  lady,  and  her  shawl  and  boots  were  found 
concealed  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  by  the  river-bank, 


where  she  had  some  months  before  been  seen  sitting  in 
tears.  It  is  not  for  many  a  year  that  her  fate  was  discovered. 
Leaving  her  on  one  side,  we  come  in  a  page  or  two  more  to  the 
death  of  George  Danvers  the  soldier,  the  Squire's  son,  who  fell 
gloriously  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Before  we  turn  over 
the  leaf  the  Squire  has  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Parson  John 
thereupon  turns  up  in  the  midst  of  all  these  troubles,  and,  strange 
to  say,  his  first  enquiry  was  for  the  Monkstones.  On  hearing 
about  them  he  faints  away,  and  on  recovering  goes  down  to  the 
river  bank  and  for  hours  sits  by  it,  letting  the  cold  February  rain 
beat  upon  him.  Of  course  a  weakening  lingering  illness  was  the 
result  of  this  imprudence.  About  this  time  cries,  shrieks,  groans, 
and  such  like  were  said  to  be  heard  in  the  Old  Manor  House.  We 
have  still  a  little  comfort  left  in  the  engagement  which  existed 
between  George  Danvers  the  soldier,  the  parson’s  son,  and  the 
charming  Miss  Grace  Courtney.  But  on  the  thirty-fifth  page  this 
comfort  is  taken  away,  for  a  month  before  the  day  fixed  for  his 
marriage  he  writes  a  broken-hearted  despairing  letter  to  say  that 
his  engagement  was  broken  off  and  that  lie  was  starting  for  India. 
The  old  Squire  hereupon  has  a  second  stroke  and  becomes  quite 
childish.  Parson  John  is,  indeed,  left  us,  and  he  certainly  marries, 
but  his  wife  dies  in  the  next  paragraph  but  one,  and  his  health 
breaks  down.  The  old  Squire  dies  also,  and  with  his  death  we 
reach  the  end  of  the  first  chapter. 

The  story,  however,  like  the  business  of  the  world,  in  spite  of 
mortality  is  carried  on  easily  enough.  Fresh  characters  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  old  mysteries  are  cleared  up.  Miss  Monkstone’s  skele¬ 
ton  is  found  at  last,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  discovered  that  she 
had  been  married  to  the  Squire’s  son  George,  and  murdered  by 
her  father  in  a  fit  of  madness.  This  old  gentleman  certainly 
keeps  up  the  bustle  very  well,  to  use  an  old  stage  term.  In 
the  third  volume,  for  instance,  in  the  belief  that  hi3  grand¬ 
daughter  was  his  daughter,  he  sets  fire  to  the  Old  Manor 
House  in  which  the  young  lady  was  living,  and  nearly  burns 
her  to  death.  Happily  he  only  kills  himself.  In  the  end  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  is  thrown  over  the  story,  as  almost  every  one  gets 
married  who  is  not  married  already  except  an  elderly  maiden 
aunt,  a  widowed  grandmother,  and  an  aged  nurse.  A  vast  number 
of  babies  are  born,  and  fresh  generations  are  provided  for  the 
author  should  she  ever  intend  to  carry  her  history  still  further 
down.  Let  her,  however,  show  some  mercy.  Strokes  of  paralysis 
are  brought  on  in  more  ways  than  one.  Tidings  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  such  stupid  people  as  she  describes  are  surely  more  easily 
borne  than  the  three  closely-printed  volumes  with  which  she  over¬ 
whelms  both  readers  and  reviewers  alike. 


FLOWER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  TIN  TRADE.* 

IN  his  recent  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  tin  trade,  a  subject 
which  has  never  hitherto  been  treated  in  anything  like  a  full 
or  satisfactory  manner,  Mr.  P.  W.  Flower  has  brought  together  a 
mas3  of  valuable  information  throwing  light  upon  the  origin,  the 
progress,  and  the  present  position  of  this  highly  important  inte¬ 
rest.  Banking  after  gold  and  silver  first  in  value  among  the  common 
metals,  at  the  same  time  the  lightest  and  most  fusible  of  all,  it  is 
only  as  an  alloy  or  as  a  coating  for  other  metals  that  tin  comes 
practically  into  consideration,  being  hardly  at  all  used  by  itself. 
Ductile  as  it  is,  as  well  as  melting  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  cannot 
be  drawn  into  wire.  In  its  origin,  however,  it  carries  us  back  to 
mythic  or  prehistoric  times,  being  found  blended  with  copper  in 
the  bronze  implements  of  an  age  far  beyond  authentic  history,  and 
diffused  well  nigh  as  widely  as  the  human  race  itself.  The  earliest 
and  most  authentic  tradition  traces  the  discovery  or  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  metal  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  points  to  the  British 
Islands  as  the  source  to  which  those  adventurous  and  hardy 
mariners  had  recourse  for  their  supplies  of  tin.  Mr.  Evans’s 
recent  able  and  exhaustive  history  of  bronze  implements  has  made 
altogether  superfluous  any  notice  of  the  slight  sketch  of  the  earlier 
authorities  prefixed  to  his  work  by  Mr.  Flower,  who  has  little  or 
no  pretension  to  critical  scholarship  or  literary  skill,  as  may  be 
judged  from  his  adoption  of  the  view  that  the  Phoenicians  or 
Phainicas  were  a  Buddhist  or  serpent-worshipping  tribe  who  came 
from  a  district  in  Afghanistan  ( oph-gana ,  aph-jana ),  gana  signify¬ 
ing  a  tribe,  and  oph,  aph,  saph  signifying  a  serpent,  the  emblem  of 
Boodha  or  wisdom.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  his  book,  however, 
he  is  safe  in  taking  up  the  tale  at  the  point  of  the  Roman  trade  with 
Britain,  illustrating  the  mode  of  transport  across  Gaul  by  the  aid  of  Sir 
Henry  James’s  drawing  of  a  horse  carrying  strapped  to  it  on  each 
side  the  peculiarly  shaped  block  of  tin  of  which  a  pattern  was 
dredged  up  at  Falmouth  about  the  year  1S11.  His  industry  has 
enabled  him  to  put  together  a  fairly  connected  summary  of  what 
is  to  be  known  of  the  progressive  trade  and  metallurgy  of  tin 
under  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  English  kings,  partly  by  the  light 
of  royal  charters  and  enactments,  together  with  Acts  regulating  the 
coinage  and  fixing  penalties  for  adulteration.  With  the  history  of 
the  stannaries  there  is  bound  up  an  epitome  of  the  mining  industry, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  From 
the  earliest  times  are  to  be  seen  those  strange  vicissitudes  which  in 
our  own  age  are  observed  to  mark  the  fortunes  of  the  metal  miner. 
The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  ne¬ 
glected  under  the  Saxon  dominion,  were  so  vigorously  developed 
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after  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
under  whose  hands  they  had  been  placed  by  King  Richard  I.,  when 
the  country  was  almost  ruined  by  the  Crusades,  was  able  to  remit 
to  his  sovereign,  then  abroad,  a  sum  of  money  exceeding  1,000,000/. 
sterling.  In  the  reign  of  John  the  produce,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  so  inconsiderable  that  the  rent  of  the  tin  farms  amounted  to 
no  more  than  100  marks,  a  fact  due,  it  may  be  suggested,  to  the 
mines  being  under  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  found  in  such 
bargains  a  heavy  make-weight  for  their  advances  to  the  impecu¬ 
nious  monarch.  In  the  next  reign  immense  profits  were  realized 
by  Richard,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.,  the  produce 
of  the  mines  being  subject  to  a  royalty  of  40s.  for  every  1,000/.  in 
value,  all  the  tin  having  to  be  brought  twice  a  year  to  the  appointed 
places,  of  which  Truro  was  one,  to  be  officially  stamped  and 
weighed. 

Up  to  1240  a  monopoly  of  the  European  supply  of  tin  was 
held  by  Cornwall ;  but  in  that  year  a  lode  was  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia  by  a  Cornish  tinman  banished  from 
England,  either  on  account  of  his  religion  or  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  Further  discoveries  followed  at  Attenburg,  in  Saxony, 
in  1458,  and  in  Barbary  in  1640.  In  Spain  the  constant  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Moors  caused  the  mines  to  be  neglected.  Against 
foreign  competition  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  enacting  that  no  person  should  buy  tin 
or  any  wares  made  of  tin  out  of  the  realm.  The  enlightened 
policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth  led  to  the  introduction  of  German 
miners,  by  whom  many  of  the  Cornish  processes  were  much  im¬ 
proved.  For  nearly  two  centuries  not  much  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  the  circumstance  of  a  glut  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  had  in  stock  at  one  time  5,000  tons  of  tin,  equal  to  five  years’ 
consumption.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  began  the 
competition  with  Eastern  or  foreign  produce,  small  quantities  of 
Banca  tin  finding  their  way  into  Holland,  and  from  thence  into 
England  ;  but  the  Cornish  yield  happening  to  increase  at  the 
same  time  by  500  tons,  a  panic  ensued,  the  importation  of  Banca 
falling  off  from  543  tons  in  1787  to  80  tons  in  1788,  and  40  tons 
in  1789.  The  East  India  Company  taking  up  largely  about  this 
time  the  export  to  India  and  China  of  some  800  tons  annually, 
which  they  obtained  at  a  lower  price  than  that  paid  to  the  tinners 
of  Cornwall,  the  market  was  relieved  of  the  Banca  trade,  and  an 
artificial  system  was  created  whereby  prices  were  enhanced,  until 
this  interesting  traffic  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1817  by  the  re¬ 
shipment  of  Cornish  tin  from  China  to  London,  underselling 
the  artificially-priced  Cornish  produce.  Our  author’s  figures 
enable  us  to  follow  in  ample  detail  the  history  of  the  trade 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  tracing  the  increase  both  in 
home  consumption  and  exportation,  as  well  as  that  in  the  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  East  and  elsewhere.  The  Cornish  supply,  which 
was  2,500  tons  in  the  year  1800,  exceeded  10,000  tons  in 
1873,  and  this  quantity  was  more  than  doubled  by  importa¬ 
tion.  The  price  has  ranged  from  60/.  to  150/.  a  ton,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  produce  to  the  Mining  Record  Office,  to  the  Stannary 
Court,  and  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  amounting  in  value  to 
1,084,081/.  The  statement  of  Banca  tin  (imported  in  slabs 
weighing  1,000  to  32  tons  English)  sold  at  auction  by  the  Dutch 
Trading  Company  between  the  years  1857  and  1874,  exhibit  an 
average  of  about  5,000  tons  annually,  at  about  120/.  a  ton.  The 
total  imports  of  tin  into  Great  Britain  for  1874  amounted  to  9,218 
tons,  the  largest  contribution,  4,177  tons,  coming  from  the  Straits 
Settlements ;  and  the  next,  2,293  tons,  from  New  South  Wales. 
The  tin  exported  from  thi3  country  for  that  year  was  155,068  cwts., 
of  the  value  of  813,305/. 

Why  Mr.  Flower's  work,  compiled,  for  the  most  part,  as  he 
incidentally  lets  us  know,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1875,  should 
have  been  kept  so  long  from  seeing  the  light  we  fail  to  under¬ 
stand.  Nor  do  we  see  why  in  the  interval  he  should  have  limited 
himself  in  his  cursory  notice  of  the  metallurgy  of  tin  to  elementary 
or  antiquated  sources,  such  as  Dodd's  British  Manufactures  and 
the  Gallery  of  AH  and  Nature,  when  he  had  at  command  the  far 
more  advanced  and  authentic  notices  of  Dr.  Percy  and  of  Mr. 
Hunt  in  his  new  edition  of  Ure’s  Dictionary.  It  is,  however,  not 
from  the  scientific  so  much  as  the  historical  point  of  view  that  he 
approaches  his  subject,  dealing  more  especially  with  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  tin-plate  trade,  from  its  first  introduction  in 
1625  from  Saxony  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  whose  early  attempts, 
defeated  for  a  while  by  counter-patents  and  the  defection  of  his 
artners  and  patrons,  were  carried  to  great  success  a  century  later 
y  Major  John  Ilanbury  of  Pontypool,  afterwards  member  for  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of 
Ilanbury  Williams.*  Ilanbury’s  improvements  in  the  machinery 
employed,  and  his  invention  of  the  method  of  rolling  iron  plates 
by  means  of  cylinders  entitle  him  to  the  credit  of  having 
practically  established  in  England  the  art  of  tin-plating.  His 
portrait,  engraved  from  a  family  picture  at  Pontypool,  is  appro¬ 
priately  prefixed  to  Mr.  Flower’s  work.  To  Yarranton,  notwith¬ 
standing,  our  author  deems  it  due  to  assign  the  title  of  Father  of 
English  tin-plates,  as  well  as  that  of  the  founder  of  English 
political  economy,  by  reason  of  his  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  Fired,  when  in  Saxony,  by  the  news  of  our 
ships  having  been  burnt  at  Chatham  by  the  Dutch,  he  was  led  to 
propound  improvements  whereby  the  English  should  beat  the 
Dutch  without  fighting.  He  was  the  first  man  in  England,  writes 
Dove,  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Science,  who  saw  and  said  that 
peace  was  better  than  war,  that  trade  was  better  than  plunder, 
that  honest  industry  was  better  than  martial  greatness,  and  that 
the  best  occupation  of  a  Government  was  to  secure  prosperity  at 


home  and  to  let  other  nations  alone.  Such,  Yarranton  proclaimed, 
would  be  the  result  of  the  following  improvements : — 

1.  The  Improvement  of  our  Linen  and  Iron  Manufactures. 

2.  The  Settlement  of  our  Navigation  Laws. 

3.  The  Establishment  of  a  Public  Register  for  all  Lands  and  Houses. 

4.  The  Cutting  Canals  and  improving  the  Navigation  of  our  Rivers. 

5.  A  public  Bank  with  a  proper  issue. 

6.  A  Court  of  Merchants  to  decide  between  Merchant  and  Merchant. 

7.  A  Lumber  House  where  money  should  be  lent  on  goods  at  easy  in¬ 
terest. 

These  ideas  were  embodied  in  Enyland's  Improvements  by  Sea 
and  Land,  by  Andrew  Yarranton,  Gent.,  1677,  a  book  so  rare 
as  to  be  lacking  in  the  libraries  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  Bodleian.  Mr.  Flower  has  done  the  public  a  good  service 
by  reprinting  from  the  second  part  the  chapters  on  “  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  tinn.”  To  this  curious  extract,  which 
treats  more  directly  of  the  writer’s  personal  wrongs  in  the 
matter  of  his  patents  than  of  the  processes  which  he  claims  to 
have  introduced  or  improved,  are  added  some  further  reprints  of 
occasional  papers  which  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  rescue  from 
oblivion,  giving,  as  they  do,  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  details 
to  be  had  of  the  progress  of  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
A  quaint  specimen  of  the  early  literature  of  the  subject  is  a 
“  Dialogue  betwixt  a  Tynn  Minor  of  Cornwal,  an  Iron  Mynor  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  a  Traveller,  A. D.  16 77, ,r 
in  which  the  traveller  dwells  upon  the  immense  benefits  accruing 
to  Germany  from  the  tin-plate  manufacture,  sixteen  pounds  a  ton 
being  the  price  of  iron,  and  tin  five  pounds  the  hundredweight, 
albeit  the  English  tin  and  iron  were  much  better  than  the  German. 
From  the  introduction  of  these  superior  methods  he  foresees  a  sure 
and  speedy  recovery  of  trade  in  Great  Britain,  with  ample  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  vast  class  of  useless  scholars  and  supernumerary  clergy, 
of  whom  he  is  credibly  informed  there  are  thirty  thousand  with  no 
more  than  ten  thousand  livings  to  share  among  them.  Of  a  more 
scientific  character  is  the  dissertation  of  the  famous  Reaumur  upon 
the  elements  of  the  art  of  making  plates,  translated  from  the  History 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  1725,  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  of  the  works  established  by  Colbert  at  Chenessv  (Franche 
Comto),  and  Beaumont  la  Ferriere  (Nivernois),  which  had  failed 
from  want  of  protection.  They  had  been  limited,  it  appears,  to 
turning  out  as  white  iron  or  tinned  sheets  the  black  plates  im¬ 
ported  from  Germany.  The  main  secret  derived  from  the  German 
workmen  is  described  as  the  use  of  fermented  rye  to  produce  the 
sour  or  acid  waters  for  pickling  the  plates  and  fixing  the  deposit 
of  tin.  Other  solutions,  as  alum,  salt,  and  sal-ammoniac,  were 
tried  by  the  great  French  chemist,  but  found  too  weak.  Vinegar, 
which  must  naturally  have  been  tried  before  rye-water,  was 
thought  too  dear,  though  working  more  quickly.  The  grease 
used  for  preventing  the  surface  from  being  burnt  gave  occasion  to 
many  experiments.  This  was  another  secret  of  the  German 
tinners.  Reaumur,  after  mixing  sal-ammoniac,  soot,  and  lamp¬ 
black  with  common  grease,  was  given  to  understand  that  burnt 
tallow  was  the  right  thing,  the  cause  of  which  superiority  it  would, 
he  thinks,  be  very  interesting  to  know.  To  this  succeeds  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  manufacture  as  carried  on  at  Mansvaux,  in  Alsace, 
established  in  1714  (from  Diderot’s  Encyclopcedia,  1756),  with  two 
illustrations  of  the  works  and  processes  employed  for  making  the 
bar-iron,  hammering  it  into  plates,  and  dipping  them  six  hours  in  the 
cauldron ;  the  “  secret,”  supposed  to  be  copper,  being  here  intro¬ 
duced  to  assist  in  the  coating.  The  third  extract  gives  an  account 
of  the  German  and  Swedish  manufactures,  as  carried  on  at  Hiilf 
Gottes  Irgand,  near  Flatten,  in  Saxony ;  Heinrichsgrun  and 
Graslitz,  in  Bohemia ;  and  Joahnessors,  near  Forsmark,  in  Sweden. 
This  was  published  in  Lyons  in  1774,  from  travels  made  between 
1757  and  1769  by  M.  Jars.  Rolling  had  been  attempted  in  the 
Swedish  works,  but  had  given  way  to  the  old  process  of  the 
hammer.  This  crowning  improvement  had  still  to  await  complete 
success,  the  earliest  experiments  in  England  being  described  in  the 
instructive  letter  of  Mr.  Samuel  Parkes  to  B.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Feb.  20, 
1818,  which  is  the  next  in  order  of  our  author’s  transcripts. 
Rolling,  both  hot  and  cold,  had  here  been  tried,  but  with  imperfect 
results,  not  one  plate  in  three  turning  out  thoroughly  good.  After- 
being  steeped  in  lees  of  bran  and  water  the  plates  were  pickled  in 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  in  proportions  judged  of  by  the  work¬ 
man,  high  wages  being  earned  by  a  good  pickier.  Finally  came 
the  tinning,  burnt  grease  or  any  kind  of  empyreumatic  fat  being- 
used  in  preference  to  tallow.  By  the  aid  of  diagrams  five  suc¬ 
cessive  processes  are  shown  through  which  the  sheets  had  to  pass, 
ending  with  the  listing-pot  for  the  object  of  knocking  off  the 
thin  strip  of  metal  formed  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate  as  it 
cooled  in  a  vertical  position  in  the  melting-pot.  A  table  of  the 
common  names  in  use  for  various  sizes  and  qualities  of  tin-plates, 
with  their  trademarks  and  current  prices  in  the  London  market, 
completes  this  survey.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Rogers,  taken 
from  the  Reports  of  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers,  1857, 
carries  on  the  history  of  the  industry,  with  the  introduction 
of  grooved  rolls  by  Henry  Cort  in  1783— its  establishment 
at  Cyfarthfa  under  Mr.  Richard  Crawshay  in  1790  forming  a 
special  point  of  progress.  A  series  of  scattered  notices  fills  up  the 
gap  between  that  period  and  the  existing  stage  of  the  manufacture, 
our  author  closing  his  work  with  a  popular  account  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  in  most  general  use,  with  a  forecast  of  what  seem  to  him 
its  prospects  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He  is  not,  we 
trust,  over-sanguine  in  anticipating  for  England  the  perpetuation 
of  the  world-wide  monopoly  which  she  at  present  has  to  boast ;  but 
with  the  inexhaustible  supply  which  she  possesses  of  a  metal  so 
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limited  as  to  its  sources,  it  can  only  be  by  a  shameful  relaxation  of 
her  industrial  energies  that  she  can  suiler  herself  to  be  superseded 
by  any  foreign  rival.  Our  author’s  statistics  go  far  to  prove  that 
in  the  tin-plate  trade  we  have  virtually  an  index  to  the  spread,  of 
national  prosperity,  if  not  of  civilization  itself.  Who  can  assign 
bounds  to  the  demand  for  tinned  or  canned  oysters  from  Balti¬ 
more,  lobsters  from  Maine,  salmon  from  Alaska,  peaches  from 
Florida  and  Maryland  ?  One  petroleum  firm  in  the  City .  of  New 
York  is  said  to  cut  up  600  boxes  (30  tons)  of  tin-plate  daily.  .No 
less  than  1,600,000  boxes  are  already  absorbed  yearly  by  the  United 
States,  more  than  threefold  the  consumption  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  of  which  quantity  a  full  tenth  goes  to  pack  sardines  at 
Nantes.  Australian  meat  craves  an  ever-increasing  supply,  while 
British  biscuits,  mustard,  and  gunpowder  range  in  bright  canisters 
all  over  the  world.  The  home  consumption  is  variously  estimated 
at  between  500,000  and  750,000 boxes  per  annum;  but  the  returns 
to  Government  have  not  been  ample  and  unreserved  enough  for 
any  accurate  figures  to  be  laid  down.  Our  author  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  public  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  the  compilation 
of  so  instructive  a  mass  of  figures  and  facts. ) 


TRUBNER’S  ORIENTAL  SERIES.* 

ORIENTAL  learning  has  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  general 
advance  of  science  during  the  present  century ;  specialists 
will  even  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  that  can 
be  adduced  of  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  the  constant  flow  of  new  discoveries  from  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  China  and  India,  and  the  fresh  lights  thrown  on  the 
religions,  literature,  and  languages  of  every  region  of  the  East.  A 
great  part  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  scattered  condition  of  the 
newest  information.  It  is  impossible  for  any  but  a  determined 
specialist  to  ransack  antiquarian  and  linguistic  journals  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  for  the  latest  conclusions  arrived  at  on  the  place 
of  the  Samoiedian  idioms  in  comparative  philology  or  to  search  for 
little  brochures  on  the  origin  of  Chinese  civilization  or  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  Aryans  to  Corea.  An  Oriental  encyclopaedia  is  sorely 
needed,  and  we  must  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Triibner  for  having 
In  some  measure  supplied  the  deficiency.  It  is  true  the  method 
of  collecting  all  available  information  on  the  leading  subjects  of 
Eastern  study  in  a  series  of  independent  volumes  is  not  so  con¬ 
venient  or  so  comprehensive  as  an  alphabetically  arranged  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  but  something  is  better  than  nothing,  and  Messrs. 
Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  besides  possessing  a  profundity  and 
exhaustiveness  which  could  not  be  attained  in  a  mere  article, 
will  provide  the  materials  from  which  an  encyclopaedia  of  the 
East  might  be  easily  compiled. 

The  two  volumes  recently  added  to  the  series  are  of  very 
different  merit.  Mr.  Davies’s  volume  on  Hindu  philosophy  is  an 
undoubted  gain  to  all  students  of  the  development  of  thought. 
'The  system  of  Ivapila,  which  is  here  given  in  a  translation  from 
the  Sankhya  Karikd,  is  the  only  contribution  of  India  to  pure 
philosophy.  The  exposition  is  the  oldest  in  existence,  and  the 
most  authoritative ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  closely  it  represents 
the  original  teaching  of  Kapila,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Gautama  the  Buddha,  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The 
Sankhya  Karikd  has  been  several  times  edited  and  translated,  but 
'hitherto  with  indifferent  success,  according  to  Mr.  Davies ;  and, 
from  the  examples  he  gives  of  Sir  II.  Colebrooke’s  version,  and 
even  Lassen’s,  we  must  agree  with  him  that  the  meaning  of  much 
of  Kapila’s  system  has  been  misunderstood,  even  by  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  though  the  frequent  obscurity  of  the  original 
Is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  considerable  misapprehension.  Mr. 
Davies  has  evidently  devoted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
.seventy-two  distichs  which  make  up  the  work  with  as  much  zeal 
as  success  ;  and  the  comments  which  are  interspersed  among  the 
sibylline  dicta  of  the  philosopher  testify  to  no  ordinary  industry 
and  acumen.  If  in  the  general  analysis  (pp.  101-118),  and  the 
appendices  on  the  resemblance  between  Kapila’s  system  and  those 
of  Spinoza,  Schopenhauer,  and  Yon  Hartmann,  the  author  is  a 
little  venturesome,  and  inclined  to  lay  stress  on  secondary  cha¬ 
racteristics,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  comparison  is  amply 
justified  by  the  many  points  of  similarity  which  are  disclosed 
between  the  oldest  Hindu  and  the  newest  European  philosophy. 

Kapila  is  purely  a  philosopher,  and  the  rites  of  Vedantic 
religion  are  an  object  of  scorn  to  him.  He  allows  gods,  indeed, 
but  only  as  emanations  from  nature  eventually  to  be  re-absorbed 
like  all  other  forms  of  matter.  The  object  of  philosophy  with 
him  is  to  escape  from  pain  and  sorrow,  which  he  regards  as 
inherent  in  the  world  of  matter.  “  Our  present  physical  life  is  a 
mere  bondage ;  it  is  full  of  pain,  it  can  never  be  the  source  of  any¬ 
thing  but  sorrow  and  degradation.  The  aim  of  philosophy  is 
simply  to  free  the  soul  from  this  and  every  other  connexion  with 
matter  for  ever.  We  must  seek  to  cast  it  away,  as  men  cast  off  a 
vile  and  loathsome  garment ;  and  this  emancipation  must  be  gained 
by  the  soul  itself,  without  the  aid — if  such  aid  can  be  obtained — of 
any  external  power  or  influence.”  Knowledge,  and  that  of  the 
xkrht  kind,  alone  can  liberate  the  soul  from  the  trammels  of  the 

*  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. — Hindu  Philosophy :  the  Sunhhya  Karikd  of 
Is'wara  Krishna  :  an  . Exposition  of  the  System  of  Kapila.  By  John 
Davies,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems,  illustrating  Old  Truths.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Lons.  M.R.A.S.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 


material  world.  There  is  no  place  for  God,  or  a  guiding  intelli¬ 
gence,  in  Kapila’s  system:  — 

The  one.  primeval  source  was  simply  Matter,  and  in  all  its  developments 
was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  working  of  Mind.  It  wrought,  and  for  a 
distinct  purpose,  but  unconsciously,  and  by  a  potentiality  which  dwelt  en¬ 
tirely  within  itself.  How,  then,  did  Nature  (Prakriti)  begin  to  work  ? 
Because,  says  Kapila,  though  formless,  it  has  modes  or  constituents  of  its 
being.  When  these  are  in  a  state  of  equipoise  Nature  is  at  rest.  When 
the  equipoise  is  disturbed  then  Nature  begins  to  work.  The  impelling  in¬ 
fluence  was  an  unconscious  purpose  to  free  the  souls  of  men  from  all  contact 
with  matter,  which  is  the  source  of  pain.  For  this  purpose  it  first  sent 
forth  intellect  ( buddhi ),  the  first-born  of  all  created  things.  But  the  nature 
and  functions  of  this  first  product  are  not  clearly  defined.  It  has  a  faculty 
of  ascertainment ;  and  by  this  Kapila  means  a  determinent  power  by  which 
the  perceptions  of  sense-objects  are  defined  in  an  ultimate  form,  that  the  soul 
may  look  upon  them  and  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  nature.  From  intellect, 
consciousness,  or  egoism,  is  evolved.  It  is  from  this  product  of  thought  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  subject  and  object  is  gained.  But  con¬ 
sciousness,  in  emanating  from  intellect,  becomes  a  separate  entity,  and  the  in¬ 
tellect  works  without  any  consciousness  of  its  working  or  of  its  effects.  From 
egoism  or  consciousness — i.e.  conscious  mind-matter — spring  the  manas 
(mind),  the  ten  organs  of  sense  and  action,  and  the  five  subtle  elements. 
The  manas  is  an  internal  faculty,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  senses,  which  are 
the  doors  through  which  the  soul  gains  a  knowledge  of  nature.  It  receives 
the  sensations  which  the  senses  give  from  outward  things,  and  has  a 
formative  power.  Our  sensations  hereby  become  perceptions,  and  these, 
passed  on  to  consciousness,  become  individualized  as  “  mine  then  by  the 
intellect  these  individualized  perceptions  become,  in  the  language  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  “concepts  or  judgments,”  and  are  fit  to  be  presented  to  the 
soul. — Pp.  106-7. 

Mr.  Davies  does  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  complete  representation 
of  the  ideology  of  Kapila,  but  it  is  as  near  an  approximation  as 
the  differences  of  the  terms  allow.  The  system  generally  is  a  form 
of  materialism,  in  which,  however,  the  soul  exists  apart  from  con¬ 
sciousness  and  the  outer  world ;  but  it  is  uncreative,  and  exists 
only  as  light  does.  It  dwells  apart,  like  an  Eastern  monarch, 
above  and.  superior  to  nature  :  it  alone  sees  and  can  under¬ 
stand  nature  ;  and  by  this  learn  to  know  itself,  and  thus  to 
win  that  liberation  from  material  bondage  which  alone  can 
put  an  end  to  pain  and  suffering.  “  The  soul  then  gains  its 
supreme  state  of  unmoving,  unconscious  self-existence  which  it 
never  afterwards  loses.”  In  this  system  all  things  are  made  to 
minister  to  the  soul,  and  in  the  words  of  Hegel,  “  Everything  in 
heaven  and  earth  aim3  only  at  this — that  the  soul  may  know  itself, 
may  make  itself  its  object,  and  close  together  with  itself.” 

It  would  be  worth  investigation  to  discover  how  far  this  system 
influenced  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  and  the  numerous  sects  of 
pantheistic  mystics  who,  especially  in  Persia,  combined  in  so  re¬ 
markable  a  manner  an  originally  material  philosophy  with  a 
theistic  nucleus  and  a  strenuous  ethical  code.  In  this  last  they 
borrowed  nothing  from  Kapila.  In  his  system  there  is  no  place 
for  virtue  or  vice,  duty  or  sin.  The  soul  has  no  purpose  outside 
itself;  it  i3  passive,  unsympathetic.  Virtue  and  vice  are  little 
distinguished  except  as  matters  of  sensation  ;  and,  as  pleasure  and 
pain,  they  are  to  be  avoided,  because  they  imply  action,  and  action 
is  imperfection.  Virtue  and  vice  do  not  belong  to  the  soul  or 
in  any  wise  affect  it.  The  sense  of  guilt,  implying  a  moral  law, 
which  in  turn  implies  a  higher  power  to  ordain  it,  does  not  exist 
in  Kapila’s  system.  Even  acquiring  knowledge  and  thus  delivering 
the  soul  from  bondage  is  not  a  duty  nor  the  neglect  of  it  a  sin ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  individual  advantage.  Such  a  system  is  clearly 
esoteric,  and  it  is  natural  to  find  Patanjali  (about  200  B.c.) 
popularizing  it  by  inserting  a  supreme  Spirit,  enjoining  intent  con¬ 
templation  of  that  Spirit  as  a  means  to  attaining  re-absorption 
therein,  and  supplying  the  moral  directions  which  Kapila  omitted. 
These  amendments  are  foreign  to  the  original  system,  and  Patan- 
jali’s  reformed  philosophy  has  done  more  harm  than  good,  and 
encouraged  sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  imposture.  The  older 
system  of  Kapila,  however,  though  it  could  never  have  been 
very  widely  accepted  or  understood,  presents  many  points  of  deep 
interest  to  the  student  of  comparative  philosophy,  and  without 
Mr.  Davies's  lucid  interpretation  it  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate 
these  points  in  any  adequate  manner. 

Mr.  Long’s  Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems  is  a  very  different 
kind  of  book,  and  ought  rather  to  have  been  published  by  some 
Religious  Tract  Society  than  in  a  series  of  scholarly  treatises  and 
translations.  The  work  was  begun  twenty.-five  years  ago  “  in  the 
jungles  of  India  for  the  instruction  of  peasants  and  women,”  but 
Mr.  Long  considers  it  adapted  also  for  the  instruction  of  “  Orient¬ 
alists,  Lovers  of  Folk-lore,  Teachers,  and  Preachers.”  The  last 
denomination  affords  a  clue  to  the  real  design  of  the  book,  and 
the  statement  that  the  proverbs  in  the  volume  are  “  limited 
to  those  serving  to  illustrate  moral  and  religious  subjects ,”  turns 
conjecture  into  certainty.  It  was,  perhaps,  unnecessary  for  Mr, 
Long  to  tell  us  that  his  proverbs  are  “  not  the  productions  of  the 
book-worm  or  the  midnight  oil  ”  (which  would  have  been  highly 
dangerous  in  the  jungle),  and  to  enjoy  his  little  laugh  at  book¬ 
learning,  for  the  constitution  of  his  own  book  furnishes  irrefragable 
evidence  on  these  points.  The  truth  is  that  Eastern  Proverbs 
consists  of  a  bushel  of  scriptural  texts,  arranged  in  any  order, 
each  followed  by  a  little  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  text,  to 
which  are  appended  such  proverbs  of  all  nations  as  Mr.  Long 
deems  relevant  to  the  said  text  and  sermon.  Let  us  examine  these 
three  divisions  seriatim.  The  texts  need  little  notice.  They  are 
apparently  intended  to  convey  rather  the  general  sense  than  the 
precise  words  of  the  verses  to  which  references  are  given ;  for 
example,  the  text  “Book-cram”  is  not  even  the  revised  New 
Testament  version  of  2  Timothy  iii.  7.  The  short  sermons  which 
follow  each  text  seem  sometimes,  from  their  subdivisions  into 
convenient  “  first,  secondly,  thirdly,  and  lastly,”  to  be  materials 
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for  rural  edification,  and  are  not  always  to  the  point.  They  are 
•very  innocent  and  garrulous,  and  very  dull  reading.  Sometimes 
they  are  enriched  with  instructive  little  bits  of  information,  and 
It  was  doubtless  this  part  of  Mr.  Long’s  work  that  delighted  the 
peasants  and  women  in  the  jungle.  For  example,  on  the  text  “  The 
Body  a  Clay  House  crushed  before  the  Moth,  Job  4,  19,”  we 
have  remarks  on  Arabian  houses,  and  the  following  paragraph  on 
the  moth : — 

The  moth  is  a  small  insect  which  noiselessly  and  gradually  eats  through 
garments,  though  very  feeble,  Job  27,  18.  The  rich  are  no  more  spared 
than  the  poor,  but  it  especially  attacks  things  not  kept  clean,  and  does  its 
work  secretly,  spoils  by  degrees  ;  so  God  gives  cleanness  of  teeth,  the 
palmer  worm,  the  pestilence,  Amos,  4,  8  ;  the  moth  eats  the  inside  when  the 
outside  is  good,  so  Sampson  said  when  his  locks  were  gone,  I  will 

rise  up,  Judg.  19,  20  ;  so  the  Jews,  2  Kings,  15. 

These  frequent  references  are  very  troublesome,  even  though  the 
Teviewer  always  has  his  Bible  on  the  table  before  him  ;  yet  without 
constant  rustling  of  leaves  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether 
Samson  determined  to  rise  up  because  the  moths  were  eating  him 
inside  or  for  some  other  cause  ;  and  whether  the  Jews  rose  up,  or 
lost  their  locks,  or  were  eaten  by  moths  in  2  Kings,  1 5  ;  nor 
is  the  confusion  mended  by  the  accident  that  Judges  19 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Samson,  but  relates  to  a  much  less  agree¬ 
able  history.  Under  the  heading  “  The  angry  fool  as  a  bear 
robbed  of  her  whelps,  Prov.  17,  12,”  we  are  treated  to  a  vivid 
account  of  the  characteristics  of  female  bears  under  provocation, 
and  the  sporting  rules  of  the  Russians  of  Kamtschatka  with 
regard  to  cubs,  and  are  then  enlivened  with  eight  references  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  well-known  history  of  Elisha’s 
«h e-bear  and  the  forty-two  children,  allusions  to  David,  Saul, 
Herod,  Jacob's  sons,  Saul  again,  and  Nebuchadnezzar ;  after 
which  the  following  proverbs  are  given  to  point  the  moral: — 

Telega.  Pouring  ghi  on  fire. 

Gvjerat.  Anger  and  water  descend. 

Tamul.  The  irascible  are  like  a  man  on  horseback  without  a  bridle. 

Bengal.  A  fire  in  the  thatch  is  quickly  kindled  ;  so  anger. 

Badaga.  If  a  jackal  howls,  will  my  old  buffalo  die  ?  if  an  angry  man 
curses  me,  what  shall  1  lose  ? 

Tamul.  Like  the  man  who  would  not  wash  his  feet  in  the  tank  because 
he  was  angry  with  it. 

Modern  Greek.  The  rancour  of  a  camel  is  unforgiving. 

Turk.  The  torrent  (anger)  passes,  the  sand  remains. 

These  proverbs,  which  form  the  third  division  of  our  subject,  as 
Mr.  Long  would  say,  are  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It  is  true  no 
references  to  authorities  are  given,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  any  given  proverb  ;  but  if  Mr.  Long 
got  many  of  them  from  his  peasants  in  the  jungle,  he  could  not 
have  gone  to  a  better  source.  The  difficulty  about  the  proverbs 
is  that  their  meaning  is  not  seldom  obscure  or  equivocal,  and  Mr. 
Long  puts  them  under  headings  to  which  they  really  bear  no  re¬ 
lation.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  scientifically  arranged 
— nor  is  the  book  at  all  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  scientific 
work — but  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  proverbs  quite  apart  from 
their  context  which  will  induce  some  readers  to  pursue  the  devious 
Toute  on  which  Mr.  Long  guides  his  disciples.  Only  let  no  man 
take  the  book,  on  the  strength  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  for 
n,  serious  contribution  to  the  history  of  proverbs ;  all  that  can  be 
said  for  it  is  that  it  contains  a  large  number  of  proverbs,  collected 
from  remote  regions  and  rare  sources,  together  with  a  larger 
■quantity  of  irrelevant  and  unprofitable  “  discourse.” 


RAMBLES  AMONG  THE  IIILLS.* 

AMBLES  among  the  Hills  take  a  somewhat  wider  range  than 
the  Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes  of  Mr.  Jennings’s  earlier 
volume.  They  lie  chiefly  between  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and 
those  Sussex  South  Downs  which,  though  they  scarcely  suggest 
the  idea  of  hills  to  a  highlander,  were  dignified  by  Gilbert  White 
with  the  title  of  majestic  mountains.  For  Mr.  Jennings  continues 
his  explorations  in  Sussex — partly,  perhaps,  because  his  residence 
appears  to  be  in  that  county — and  we  are  very  glad  of  it.  We 
agree  with  him  that,  although  Londoners  will  insist  on  going 
further,  they  may  fare  much  worse,  for  there  is  no  more  attractive 
scenery  of  the  kind  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  within  sixty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  their  city.  Mr.  Jennings  has  the  born 
vagrant’s  liking  for  solitude,  and  in  Sussex  he  may  indulge  it  to 
his  heart’s  content.  As  we  know  by  experience,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  through  a  summer  afternoon,  within  easy  reach  of  such  gay 
watering-places  as  Eastbourne  or  even  Brighton,  and  never  come 
across  a  stray  wayfarer  who  gives  you  the  notion  of  his  being 
familiar  with  society  or  cities.  The  shepherds  leaning  upon  their 
staves  among  their  flocks  have  become  misanthropic,  so  far  as 
undemonstrative  demeanour  goes,  in  the  course  of  their  lives  of  self- 
communing  in  the  wilderness.  Their  very  dogs,  whin  they  are  not 
actually  upon  duty,  are  rapt  in  slumber  or  abstracted  contemplation 
of  the  clouds  ;  and  there  is  a  dead-alive  air  of  picturesque  stagna¬ 
tion  over  the  sequestered  villages  and  hamlets  with  their  primitive 
systems  of  agriculture.  From  generation  to  generation,  as  Mr. 
Jennings  assures  us,  and  certainly  we  have  no  reason  to  question 
the  fact,  the  Sussex  people  have  clung  to  their  parishes.  Even  the 
Sussex  domestic  servants,  strange  to  say,  have  the  reputation  of 
sticking  to  their  places.  So  the  old  families  are  slow  to  be  up¬ 

*  Bumbles  among  the  Hills ,  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and  the  South 
Downs.  By  Louis  J.  Jennings,  Author  of  “  Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes.” 
London  :  John  Murray.  18S0. 


rooted  ;  there  are  landowners  who  have  been  settled  from  the  times 
of  the  Edwards,  and  even  earlier,  on  the  acres  that  have  come  down 
to  them  in  direct  descent ;  and  when  they  have  parted  with  their 
lands  they  have  subsided  into  humbler  stations,  in  place  of 
seeking  to  retrieve  their  fortunes  elsewhere.  A  propos  of  an  aristo¬ 
cratic-featured  shepherd,  with  whom  our  author  held  converse  in 
one  of  his  walks  over  the  downs  near  Lewes,  he  remarks  that  the 
representative  of  more  than  one  ancient  line  may  now  be  found 
looking  after  sheep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  family  hall.  “  The 
Tuppins  and  the  Scrases,  once  the  owners  of  broad  domains,  are 
gone  from  the  records  of  the  gentry,  but  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  cottages  of  the  peasantry.”  He  numbers  among  his  peasant 
acquaintance  a  gentleman-shepherd  descended  from  the  former 
family,  who  is  to  be  seen  toiling  after  the  sheep  in  all  weathers, 
but  whose  appearance  and  bearing  would  attract  attention  in  any 
drawing-room  where  one  happened  to  meet  him.  But  we  suspect 
that  Mr.  Jennings  was  the  more  struck  with  the  man  because 
his  case  is  very  exceptional.  At  least,  if  well-born  shepherds  are 
common  on  the  Sussex  Downs,  we  should  say  that  their  manners 
must  have  deteriorated,  if  their  physique  has  not  degenerated. 

It  is  what  we  may  call  the  by-play  of  Mr.  Jennings’s  books  that 
gives  them  their  greatest  charm.  A  little  reading  of  an  ordinary 
guide-book  goes  a  long  way,  and  the  most  picturesque  descriptions 
of  scenery  are  apt  very  soon  to  pall  on  one.  Mr.  Jennings  notes  all 
that  is  best  worth  seeing,  in  the  way  of  churches,  halls,  or  natural 
beauties ;  he  gives  sufficiently  minute  directions  for  finding  one’s 
way  across  country  by  field  paths,  and  frequently  offers  you  the 
choice  of  alternative  routes,  summing  up  judiciously  on  their 
respective  advantages.  But  he  enlivens  his  pages  by  recording  his 
gossip  with  all  manner  of  acquaintances  whom  he  has  made  promis¬ 
cuously  ;  and  he  introduces  delicate  touches  in  his  pictures  of  cottage 
interiors  which,  though  seemingly  slight,  are  often  telling.  Some¬ 
times  the  comic  element  predominates  in  these  reminiscences  of 
his,  though  comedy,  we  should  say,  is  scarcely  his  strong  point. 
Occasionally  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  of  these  acci¬ 
dental  interviews  are  impressive  and  even  melodramatic.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  random  adventure  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  which 
brightens  a  chapter,  though  there  is  little  in  it.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  does  a  good  deal  of  preserving  there,  and  the  coverts 
seem  to  have  swarmed  with  hares  and  pheasants.  Consequently 
the  head  keeper  has  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  though  his  place  may 
be  a  profitable  one  ;  and  he  might  have  said,  with  Sir  Hugh  the 
Ileron  in  Marinion,  “  St.  George !  a  stirring  life  we  lead, 
who  have  such  neighbours  near.”  Mr.  Jennings,  in  strolling  about 
the  ruins,  had  nearly  stumbled  into  the  jaws  of  a  tremendous 
mastiff  The  keeper  came  to  the  rescue,  and  they  naturally  got 
into  talk.  “  What  a  horrible  dog !  ”  remarked  Mr.  Jennings 
excitedly,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation.  “  I  don’t  know 
what  we  should  do  without  him  !  ”  observed  the  keeper  in  reply. 
And  then  he  went  on  to  comment  on  the  incessant  warfare  waged 
with  the  poachers.  He  and  his  men  could  seldom  go  out  without 
meeting  with  a  gang.  And  as  the  poachers,  who  came  from  the 
neighbouring  collieries,  are  capitalists  who  have  invested  in  a  costly 
“  plant,”  they  seldom  care  to  abandon  the  field  without  a  battle. 
On  the  last  hostile  encounter,  among  the  prizes  of  war  that 
graced  the  keepers’  triumph,  were  no  less  than  five  hundred  yards 
of  new  netting.  Mr.  Jennings,  by  the  way,  who  is  a  man  with 
ideas  of  his  own,  was  anything  but  favourably  impressed  by  the 
exterior  of  the  famous  Hall.  lie  quite  agrees  with  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  wrote  of  it  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
“  Never  was  I  less  charmed  in  my  life.”  It  might  be  mistaken, 
Mr.  Jennings  says,  for  the  work  of  some  modern  architect,  built 
for  the  Nabob  of  a  couple  of  generations  back,  who  had  enriched 
himself  when  the  pagoda  tree  was  worth  the  shaking.  When  one 
enters  the  Hall,  to  be  sure,  these  first  impressions  are  modified. 
Within  may  be  read  everywhere  certificates  to  its  venerable  age 
in  the  panellings,  oak  staircases,  and  tapestried  hangings. 

But  Bolsover  Castle,  which  stands  within  sight,  is  still  more 
“  eerie  ”  within  doors  than  any  ordinary  old  hall  can  be  made, 
even  by  black  oak  panelling  and  secret  chambers.  And  at 
Bolsover  Mr.  Jennings  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  inmate 
with  whom  the  stalwart  keeper  of  Hardwicke  might  have  been 
loth  to  change  places,  though  she  had  to  contend  with  no 
enemies  in  flesh  and  blood.  Bolsover  Mr.  Jennings  describes 
as  “  the  most  weird  and  ghostly  of  all  the  houses  I  have  seen 
— a  place  of  mystery,  where  the  spirit  of  the  past  still  holds 
unbroken  sway,  and  where  the  iufluences  of  modern  life  appear  to 
be  powerless.”  Once  it  had  been  in  the  same  hands  as  Hard¬ 
wicke  ;  at  least  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  hen¬ 
pecked  husband  of  the  famous  “  Bess  of  Hardwicke.”  Now  it  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Portland,  Bess's  descendants  in 
the  female  line.  Mr.  Jennings  gives  a  succession  of  Salvator 
Rosa-like  studies  of  the  gloomy  effects  of  the  sombre  edifice. 
There  are  crumbling  gateways  and  mouldering  coats  of  arms, 
with  long  rows  of  windows  of  deserted  chambers,  looking  down 
on  terraces  overgrown  with  weeds.  “  There  were  fine  flights  of 
steps,  leading  down  only  to  wildernesses  of  grass  and  weeds ;  aud 
here  and  there  on  the  dismantled  walls  were  broken  mantelpieces 
and  cornices,  preserving  even  in  decay  some  remnant  of  their 
former  beauty.”  The  only  inhabitant  when  he  visited  the  place  was 
an  ancient  woman,  to  use  language  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  place.  She  seems  to  have  been  but  too  happy  to  find  somebody 
to  talk  to,  and  did  the  honours  of  “  the  havock  and  splendour  ”  of 
the  Castle  with  voluble  affability.  She  conducted  the  stranger 
through  venerable  suites  of  vaulted  rooms,  with  furniture  and 
mouldering  portraits  to  match.  One  of  the  smaller  of  the  quaint 
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bedchambers  bore  the  agreeable  name  of  “  Hell  ”  ;  and,  although 
tolerably  furnished  and  hung  -with  pictures,  there  the  haunting 
sense  of  some  ghostly  mystery  was  heightened.  Nor  was  Mr. 
Jennings’s  sympathetic  depression  altogether  inexplicable.  “Very 
strange  noises  are  heard  here  at  night,”  observed  the  old  lady  ; 
“  but  we  do  not  mind  them.  They  are  heard  all  over  the  house.” 
And  indeed,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  she  firmly  believed  that 
there  was  a  retiring  room  for  ghosts  in  a  walled-up  crypt  under  the 
echoing  floor  of  the  vaulted  kitchen.  She  had  repeatedly  seen  a 
lady  and  gentleman — the  lady  wearing  a  scarf,  the  gentleman  in 
ruffles — standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen  door.  Her  hus¬ 
band  and  she  had  tried  to  trace  the  sounds  to  their  causes,  without 
success ;  but  latterly  they  had  become  used  to  them  and  to  the  ap¬ 
paritions.  In  fact,  if  Bolsover  is  not  actually  the  abode  of  restless 
spirits,  it  ought  to  be;  and  Mr.  Jennings  has  written  a  most 
sensational  chapter,  in  a  style  that  does  credit  to  his  artistic 
powers.  So  much  so,  that  on  concluding  it,  in  an  agreeable  horror, 
we  registered  a  vow  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Bolsover  in  the  ensu¬ 
ing  summer,  although  we  should  not  be  altogether  surprised  were 
we  to  find  on  arriving  there  that  leave  for  the  admission  of  visitors 
had  been  withdrawn.  We  have  often  fancied  that  gossiping  travellers 
like  Mr.  Jennings  take  a  somewhat  unfair  advantage  of  the  family 
retainers  whose  unguarded  disclosures  they  elicit  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  chronicling  them  in  detail.  It  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  great  people  who  have  a  natural  objection  to  having  the  blaze 
of  publicity  flashed  by  a  stranger  on  affairs  which  are  no  concern 
of  the  public's. 

In  striking  contrast  to  their  Castle  of  Bolsover  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Portland  family  at  Welbeck.  It  is,  by  something 
of  a  political  license,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Jennings  includes 
Sherwood  Forest  and  the  “  Dukeries  ”  in  Rambles  among  the  Hills. 
Welbeck,  as  it  has  been  left  by  the  last  Duke,  might  well  be 
dubbed  the  Portland  Folly  ;  ancl  his  eccentric  Grace  had  provided 
the  most  luxurious  accommodation  for  whole  legions  of  ghosts  in 
distant  generations.  “Had  he  been  a  poorer  man  he  would 
have  ruined  himself  in  bricks  and  mortar  ;  but,  as  he  enjoyed  an 
income  of  an  almost  fabulous  amount,  he  could  gratify  his 
yagaries  without  danger  of  impoverishing  either  himself  or  his 
heir.”  There  are  miles  and  miles  of  elaborately  built  tunnels, 
there  is  a  vast  subterraneous  ball-room,  a  subterraneous  chapel  with 
lifts,  skating-rinks,  and  underground  conservatories.  There  is  a 
riding-school  lit  by  seven  thousand  gas  jets,  tiled  with  copper,  cor¬ 
niced  in  sculptured  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  frieze  of  tine  brass 
work  curiously  wrought,  with  numberless  varieties  of  birds.  Near  it 
is  a  “gallop  ”  under  glass;  and  all  these  works  were  completed  as 
carefully  as  “  if  they  had  been  intended  for  the  front  of  the  abbey.” 
It  has  been  estimated,  “  on  very  good  authority,”  that  the  cost 
was  something  like  two  millions.  By  the  by,  in  talking  of  the 
Portland  family,  Mr.  Jennings  mentions  a  report  which  is  new 
to  us,  but  which  he  asserts  is  generally  believed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  people  say  that  Lord  George  Bentinck’s  sudden  death  is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  dose  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  the  noto¬ 
rious  Palmer.  “  It  was  known  that  Palmer  had  recently  lost  large 
sums  to  him,  and  it  is  said  that  the  two  men  were  together  the 
very  day  before  the  catastrophe.”  The  book  is  full  of  anecdotes 
and  incidents,  with  suggestive  ideas  for  summer  walking  tours ; 
and,  though  somewhat  too  bulky  for  the  pocket,  would  be  well 
worth  carrying  in  a  knapsack. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY.* 

THESE  three  volumes,  in  spite  of  their  usefulness  and  value, 
may  probably  leave  those  who  consult  them  at  some  loss  to 
know  why  a  series  of  glossaries  need  travel  to  a  large  extent  over 
the  same  ground,  and,  indeed,  what  the  conditions  may  be  which 
entitle  a  word  to  be  admitted  into  these  glossaries.  The  Irish 
people,  whether  of  the  Celtic  stock  or  English  immigrants,  may  be 
fond  of  comparisons  and  clever  in  applying  them ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  the  phrase  “  cold  as  charity,”  for  example, 
should  find  a  place  in  a  list  of  words  used  in  the  counties  of  Antrim 
and  Down.  It  may  be  heard  there  more  frequently  than  in  England, 
but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  usage ;  and  to  those  who 
may  argue  that  if  glossaries  of  dialects  are  to  serve  any  practical 
purpose  a  good  many  entries  of  the  same  words  must  be  found  in 
more  than  one  glossary,  the  answer  may  be  made  that  much  space 
would  nevertheless  be  saved  by  the  reader  referring  from  one  volume 
to  another.  As  it  is,  we  have  two,  sometimes  three,  explanations 
of  the  same  word,  and  each  of  these  sometimes  supplies  informa¬ 
tion  not  to  be  found  under  the  other  entries,  while  the  reader  is 
also  sometimes  referred  to  quite  other  sources  for  information  which 
is  furnished  in  full  in  some  other  of  these  glossaries.  A  diligent 
collation  of  these  lists  would  have  saved  the  reader  no  small 
amount  of  trouble,  while  it  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  lists  themselves. 

Some  objection  may  also  be  made  to  the  seemingly  capricious 
way  in  which  words  are  explained  or  left  unexplained.  In  some 
instances  a  good  deal  is  said  about  words  which  can  scarcely 

*  A  Glossary  of  Words  in  use  in  the  Counties  of  Antrim,  and  Down.  By 
W.  H.  Patterson,  M.R.I.A. 

Glossary  of  Words  in  use  in  Cornwall. —  West  Cornwall.  By  Miss  M.  A. 
Courtney,  least  Cornwall.  By  Thomas  Q.  Couch. 

Specimens  of  English  Dialects,  (x)  Devonshire . — An  Exmoor  Scolding 
and  Courtship.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Elwortliy,  Esq.  (2)  Westmoreland. — A 
Bran  New  Walk.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Skeat.  London  :  Pub¬ 
lished  for  the  English  Dialect  Society,  Trtibner  &  Co. 


fail  to  tell  their  own  story  ;  and  nothing  is  said  of  others 
which  look  perplexing,  and  which  may  have  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  career.  The  glossary  entries,  again,  may  be  of  words  which, 
with  some  justice,  may  be  regarded  as  local,  or  of  words 
which  may  be  found  in  more  or  less  varied  forms  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  or  which  may  translate  other  words,  or 
which  may  have  been  bodily  borrowed  even  from  a  foreign 
tongue.  In  each  case  the  fact  might  have  been  noted,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  all  except  the  scanty  number  of  students 
who  may  need  no  such  aid.  The  editor  tells  us  that  the 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Antrim  and  Down  Glossary  are  mainly 
of  Scottish  origin,  and  may  be  found  in  Jamieson’s  Scottish  Dic¬ 
tionary,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  volumes  issued  by  the  English 
Dialect  Society.  But  in  what  sense  can  such  expressions  as  “  art 
or  part,”  or  “  clincher,”  in  the  sense  of  a  conclusive  argument,  or 
“  flit,”  as  denoting  the  moving  from  one  abode  to  another,  be  re¬ 
garded  as  anything  but  a  part  of  the  common  inheritance  of  all 
who  speak  English?  Under  the  entry  thunder  we  have  simply  the 
citation  “  He  turned  up  his  eyes  like  a  duck  in  thunder  ”  ;  but  the 
phrase  may  surely  be  heard  in  every  county  in  England ;  and  so 
also  the  phrase  “  carry  on,”  in  the  sense  of  peculiar  or  wild 
behaviour,  is  a  familiar  sound  probably  in  the  ears  of  Englishmen 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  words,  we  need  not  say,  are  well  worth 
noting.  Among  these  we  have  the  form  “  enjain,”  “  injain,”  as 
meaning  an  ingenious  thing  or  contrivance;  and  “snig,”  “a 
juvenile  thief,  who  steals  the  kites  of  other  boys  by  cutting  the 
string  and  seizing  the  kite  when  it  falls.”  This  may  perhaps  be  a 
variant  of  “  sneak,”  with  a  local  limitation  of  meaning.  In 
the  word  “  pelt,”  as  in  “  He  ran  out  in  the  street  in  his 
bare  pelt,”  we  have  a  form  which  is  explained  by  “  peltry  ” ; 
but  it  might  be  interesting  to  have  some  account  of  “  barge,” 
which  is  said  to  denote  some  kind  of  bird  and  also  a 
scolding  woman.  “  Bunce,”  the  commission  given  to  persons  who 
bring  buyer  and  seller  together  in  a  flax-market,  is  explained  as 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  bonus,  the  phrase  “  bunce  the  money  ”  in 
the  sense  of  dividing  it  being  also  known.  “  Gyly,”  we  are  told, 
means  “  very  well  ”  or  “  in  good  health,”  and  answers  the  question 
How  are  you  ?  It  is  probably,  therefore,  only  another  form  of 
“  gaily  ”;  but  “  gunked,”  meaning  “  taken  aback,”  “  disappointed,” 
remains  a  mystery.  “  Girn  ”  we  have  in  two  senses,  the  one  of  a 
noose,  the  other  of  a  cry ;  but  these  are  really  two  words,  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  so  to  inform  the  reader,  who  might  not  see 
the  connexion  of  the  second  with  the  large  family  of  words 
denoting  low  or  moaning  sounds. 

The  glossary  of  Cornish  words  brings  us  to  a  subject  of  de¬ 
cidedly  greater  interest.  The  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made  apply  to  the  list  both  of  West  Cornwall  and  East  Cornwall 
words,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  we  might  expect,  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter.  It  is  well  that  these  lists  have  been  made ; 
for,  with  railways  and  the  inroads  of  travellers,  the  dialect,  Miss 
Courtney  tells  us,  is  “  fast  dying  out,  giving  place  to  a  vile  cockney 
pronunciation,  with  a  redundancy  of  /is.  The  younger  generation 
are  ashamed  of  and  laugh  at  the  old  expressive  words  their  parents 
use.”  But  even  now  the  men  of  different  districts  of  the  further 
West  may  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  their  words,  but  by  the 
local  intonations,  which  impart  a  singsong  drawling  character  to 
their  speech.  The  most  marked  difference,  we  are  told,  is  found 
“  between  the  dwellers  on  the  mainland  (Penzance,  &c.)  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Scilly,  or,  as  they  would  call  themselves,  Scillonians. 
With  them  thread  becomes  ‘tread,’  and  three  ‘tree.’”  The  sentence 
scarcely  makes  it  clear  to  which  of  the  two  this  usage  belongs;  but 
the  fact  may  suggest  a  comparison  with  the  form  “  Treiskephalai,” 
which  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  name  given  to  a  spot  known 
also  as  Dryoskephalai,  near  Plataia  ;  or,  again,  with  the  words 
Thrinakia  and  Trinakria.  Of  the  words  in  the  West  Cornish 
list  some  are  remnants  of  the  old  language ;  others  are  English 
words  more  or  less  changed,  and  some  are  French  words  or  phrases 
disguised.  The  Dash-an-darras  is  the  stirrup-cup  speeding  the 
parting  guest,  with  which  the  readers  of  Waver/eg  are  familiar 
under  the  northerly  form  of  Doch-an-dorroch.  “  Bucca,”  which 
is  said  to  mean  “  a  stupid  person,”  and  reappears  in  Bucca-boo, 
“  a  ghost,  a  bugbear,”  is,  as  the  editor  no  doubt  intended  to 
signify,  a  variation  of  Puck  as  well  as  of  Bug  and  Bogey ;  and 
Allee-couchee,  of  which  nothing  more  is  said  than  that  it  means 
“to  go  to  bed,”  is  merely  an  importation  of  the  French  “aller 
coucher.”  “  Bring,”  we  are  told,  is  a  crowd  of  people  ;  why  should 
we  not  be  told  that  it  is  simply  a  throng?  Under  the  heading 
“  Scoanse  ”  we  are  merely  referred  to  Coanse ;  but  no  entry  Coanse 
is  to  be  found,  and  for  this  word  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 
At  first  sight  the  entry  “  Dryth,  used  by  washerwomen  when 
clothes  don't  dry,”  looks  puzzling ;  but  the  editor  luckily  adds  the 
phrase  “  There's  no  dryth  in  the  air.”  It  was  possibly  the  usage 
of  this  part  of  his  diocese  that  led  Bishop  Phillpotts  to  coin  the 
words  “  greenth  ”  and  “  blueth  ”  with  which  he  was  fond  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  characteristics  of  genuine  Devonshire  landscapes. 
Some  few  words  are  used  with  very  peculiar  meanings.  Of  miners 
or  others  buried  by  a  fall  of  earth  it  is  said  that  the  country  fell 
on  them  and  killed  them  ;  and  a  house  built  against  a  bank  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  leaning  on  the  country.  One  of  the  most  singular  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  people,  suggested  by  a  false  etymology,  is  that  which 
brings  a  colony  of  Jews  into  Cornwall.  This  might  have  been 
more  clearly  shown  by  pointing  out  the  connexion  between  the 
entries  “  Jew’s  bowels”  and  “Marketjew.”  The  former  is  said  to 
mean  “  small  pieces  of  smelted  tin  found  in  old  smelting  works,” 
the  further  remark  being  made  that  “  tradition  always  connects 
Jews  with  tin  in  Cornwall.  The  idea  had  its  origin  from  the 
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names  Marazion,  Marketjew.”  This,  we  are  told,  “is  a  corruption 
of  the  old  name  Mairaiew,  a  Thursday's  market  (Carew).  Norden 
spells  it  Marcsjewe  and  gives  it  the  same  meaning”;  hut  it 
would  have  been  well  to  add  that  the  supposed  historical  fact  was 
suggested  by  a  case  termination. 

The  volume  of  specimens  of  English  dialects  is  full  of  interest. 
The  “  Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship  ”  are  two  dialogues,  not  now 
far  short  of  a  century  and  a-half  old,  written  to  show  the  forms 
of  speech  which  then  held  their  ground  in  the  north-western  corner 
of  Somersetshire.  They  appeared  anonymously,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  both  are  the  work  of  the  “  Reverend  William 
Hole,  B.D.,  who  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Barnstable  in  1744.” 
The  author  asserts  that  he  has  confined  himself  strictly  to  the 
vernacular,  and  indeed  he  resents  with  some  warmth  the  imputa¬ 
tion  that  the  conversations  are  a  mere  “  arbitrary  collection  of  ill- 
connected  clownish  words,”  and  the  charge  that  in  the  “  Exmoor 
Scolding  ”  in  particular  “  the  substantives  have  frequently  too 
many  adjectives  annex'd  to  them,  nearly  synonymous,  and  that  the 
objurgatory  wenches  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  not  such  a 
copia  verborum  as  is  here  represented.”  From  these  critics  he 
appeals  to  the  common  experience  of  mankind  ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
pleading  the  editor  rejects  as  an  absurdity  the  idea  “  that  such 
long  strings  of  synonymous  words  as  are  here  put  into  the 
mouths  of  different  persons  could  ever  have  been  heard  in  real 
life.”  In  truth,  except  in  so  far  as  it  attests  the  author’s 
diligence  in  hunting  up  local  words,  the  “  Exmoor  Scolding  ”  is  not 
a  very  creditable  performance  ;  and  his  concealment  of  his  name 
is  in  no  way  surprising.  His  title-page  states  that  his  dialogue  is 
couched  “  in  the  propriety  and  decency  of  Exmoor  language.” 
The  words  are,  of  course,  ironical ;  but  the  editor  may  well  regard 
the  insinuation  that  the  young  women  of  Exmoor  generally  spoke 
thus  in  the  last  century  as  “  simply  scandalous.”  The  dialogue  is, 
in  fact,  unsavoury  from  beginning  to  end,  and  nothing,  he  con¬ 
fesses,  but  the  confidence  that  its  form  is  not  such  as  to  attract  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  that  students  alone  will  take  the  trouble  to 
wade  through  it,  would  have  induced  him  to  touch  such  pitch. 
But  the  book,  it  would  seem,  is  not  thus  consulted  by  philological 
readers  only,  if  the  editor’s  note  in  p.  72  be  correct,  that  “  the 
dialogues  may  now  be  bought  at  the  railway  book-stalls,  apparently 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1771,  with  the  preface  and  vocabulary, 
price  sixpence.”  In  other  words,  the  public  have  the  garbage  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Elworthy’s  notes,  which  would  inform  them, 
as  Mr.  Skeat  tells  us,  “  whether  the  writer  is  at  any  moment  using 
the  true  dialect  of  the  peasantry,  or  whether  he  is  indulging  in 
literary  English,  and  even  inventing  here  and  there  forms  such 
as  do  not  accord  with  the  living  speech  at  all.”  The  success  of 
the  dialogues  from  the  first  is  certainly  surprising.  In  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  work 
seven  editions  were  issued  ;  and  the  impression  of  1788  is  called 
the  tenth.  The  edition  of  1771  was  republished  in  1827.  The 
“  Exmoor  Courtship  ”  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
February  1819,  and  “anew  edition”  was  published  by  John 
Russell  Smith,  London,  in  1839. 

For  the  scholar  the  conversations  are  interesting  chiefly  as 
illustrating  the  form  which  the  literary  English  might  have  assumed 
but  for  the  circumstances  which  made  the  Midland  the  type  of  the 
written  language.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  accidents,  the 
Southern  form  would  probably  have  made  it,  in  the  editor’s  words, 
“  polite  to.  say  now  ‘the  vield  was  zowed  with  zeed  ;  you  can  see 
how  vast  it  do  growz.’  ”  The  notes  in  the  glossary  will  repay 
well  the  attention  which  may  be  given  to  them.  But  here,  too, 
cross-references  to  other  glossaries  might  be  useful.  The  word 
vang,  to  take,  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture ,  by  Arthur 
Young,  edited  by  Mr.  Britten,  who  gives  only  a  line  to  it.  Here 
we  have  “  when  tha  vungst  to  ”  in  the  sense  of  undertaking 
sponsorship  at  the  font.  “  Breaking,”  again,  is  the  Devonshire 
afternoon  meal  of  labourers  during  haymaking  and  harvest;  it 
would  have  been  well  to  note  that  the  word  exactly  translates  the 
heaves  which  Ellis  states  in  his  “  Husbandry  ”  to  have  been  its  name 
in  Hertfordshire.  “  Bed-ale,”  “  betwattled,”  and  many  others, 
might  be  cited  as  instances  of  words  for  which  such  references 
might  have  been  given  with  advantage.  In  the  West  Cornwall 
Glossary  “  betwattled  ”  is  merely  said  to  mean  mad  or  foolish ;  in 
that  of  the  “  Exmoor  Scolding  and  Courtship  ”  it  is  explained 
as  “seized  with  a  fit  of  tattling”  and  so  “ turned  fool.”  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  reader  should  thus  have  to  piece  the  information 
together. 

The  last  specimen  here  given  of  English  dialects  is  the  “  Bran 
New  Wark”  of  William  de  Worfat,  published  at  Ivendal  in  1785. 
This  is  also  the  production  of  a  clergyman,  William  Hatton, 
Rector  of  Beetham,  in  Westmoreland,  from  1762  to  18 11.  It  is  as 
devout  and  earnest  as  the  Exmoor  Scolding  is  profane ;  but  it  is  to 
a  far  greater  degree  a  mere  literary  production.  It  contains,  how¬ 
ever,  a  large  number  of  strictly  local  words  and  forms,  with  which 
Mr.  Skeat  has  dealt  in  his  glossary. 


RUTHERFORD’S  NEW  PHRYNICHUS.* 

PHRYNICHUS  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Atticist  grammarians  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
Of  the  man  himself  little  is  known.  Photius  calls  him  “  Arrha- 


*  The  New  Phrynichus  ;  being  a  Revised  Text  of  the  Ecloga  of  the  gram 
k arian  Phrynichus.  With  Introductions  and  a  Commentary  by  W.  Gunion 
Rutherford,  M.A.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1881. 


bius  ” ;  Suidas  says  that  he  was  a  Bithynian.  He  certainly 
fiourished  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  of  Oommodus, 
and  composed  an  e/cXo-yg  'AttIkcov  pgpdrcov  ical  ovoparcov,  which 
still  survives,  though  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form.  Another 
work  of  his,  the  Apparatus  rhetoricus  sive  Sophisticus,  existed 
entire  in  the  timo  of  Photius,  who  was  largely  indebted  to  it  in 
the  composition  of  his  Bibliotheca.  A  few  fragments  of  it  still 
remain.  The  Bclcga  was  first  printed  at  Rome  in  15 1 7.  It  was 
reprinted  shortly  afterwards  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  and  again  at 
Paris  by  Vascosan.  The  edition  of  Nunez,  of  whom  Lobeck  in 
bis  preface  speaks  so  contemptuously,  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
same  century.  Lobeck’s,  which  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  subsequent  editions,  was  published  in  1820. 

Mr.  Rutherford  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  prompted 
to  edit  Phrynichus  mainly  by  the  desire  to  throw  light  upon  the 
accidence  of  the  Attic  verb ;  and  his  articles  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject  give  to  the  work  the  great  value  which  it  undoubtedly 
possesses.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  Mr.  Rutherford  should  not  have 
confined  his  attention  altogether  to  the  verb,  for  the  remainder  of 
both  text  and  notes  is  for  the  most  part  unimportant,  or  at  best 
contains  matter  which  may  be  found  in  a  more  convenient  form 
in  any  good  lexicon.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  two 
articles,  “  The  Growth  of  the  Attic  Dialect,”  and  “  The  Lessons  of 
Comedy,”  which  are  prefixed  to  the  main  body  of  the  work.  In 
the  former  of  these  Mr.  Rutherford  sets  himself  to  prove  that  the 
tragedians  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  in  the  matter  of  Attic 
usage.  lie  contends  that  the  dialect  of  their  senarii  was  as  much 
a  literary  survival  as  the  Doric  of  the  Chorus,  and  points  out  the 
close  affinity  of  their  language  to  that  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ionic 
writers  generally.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  no  labour  is  spared  to 
make  the  case  as  complete  as  possible.  Mr.  Rutherford  has 
collected  a  formidable  body  of  words  and  expressions  which, 
though  obsolete  in  the  prose  of  the  best  period,  were  still  used  by 
the  tragedians,  and  also  survived  in  Ionic  ;  but  he  seems  to  be 
rather  overstating  his  case  when  he  attributes  those  characteristics, 
such  as  picturesqueness  of  metaphor,  which  generally  distinguish 
poetry  from  prose,  to  the  tendency  of  language  at  the  time  when 
the  tragic  diction  was  formed,  instead  of  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Attic  tragedians  did  not  write  Attic  prose.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mr.  Rutherford  is  one  of  those  scholars  who  insist  upon  the 
absolute  uniformity  of  Attic  accidence,  for  his  hypothesis  compels 
him  to  reject  the  authority  of  many  writers  beside  the  tragedians 
whose  names  are  most  closely  associated  with  Attic  literature,  and 
were  it  not  for  a  large  accept’ation  of  the  maxim  of  Phrynichus, 
“gpels  ov  npos  r a  bigpapTgpeva  d.<popd>pev,  dXXa  irpos  ra  boKipwrara 
tS>v  dpxaicdv,”  there  would  be  few  authors  indeed  whose  works 
could,  according  to  this  theory,  be  classed  as  purely  Attic.  It 
seems  impossible  that  in  the  short  time  which  was  occupied  in 
the  maturing  of  the  Attic  dialect  the  language  can  have  be¬ 
come  so  stereotyped  as  to  get  rid  entirely  of  alternative  forms, 
and  the  assumption  that  this  actually  did  happen  involves  so  whole¬ 
sale  a  rejection  of  manuscript  authority,  that  even  those  who  are 
most  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  incompetence  of  late  transcribers 
must  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  No  doubt  the  best  safeguard  against 
ignorant  copyists  is  to  be  found  in  the  requirements  of  metre, 
which  in  most  cases  will  either  prevent  the  introduction  of  corrupt 
readings  or  at  least  insure  their  detection.  Hence  it  is  natural 
that  those  who  most  distrust  the  manuscripts  should  most  fre¬ 
quently  have  recourse  to  the  evidence  of  verse.  But  the  trage¬ 
dians  are  closed  to  us  by  the  considerations  mentioned  above,  and 
practically  Aristophanes  alone  is  left.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  Mr. 
Rutherford's  opinion  ;  and,  although  it  may  be  objected  to  on  the 
ground  of  narrowness,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  follows 
logically  from  his  rejection  of  the  tragedians,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  distrust  of  the  manuscripts  on  the  other.  Rejecting,  then, 
with  the  lyrical  portions  of  Aristophanes,  all  passages  in  which  the 
tragedians  are  parodied,  Mr.  Rutherford  holds  up  the  remainder  of 
his  writings  as  the  type  and  model  of  Attic  composition.  But 
surely  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  literary  and  colloquial  Attic 
were  the  same, and  that  “an  Athenian  comic  poet  had  no  occasion 
to  deviate  from  literary  Attic  in  giving  a  faithful  representation  of 
his  countrymen.”  Even  comic  dialogue,  when  presented  in  a 
poetical  form,  must  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life ;  and,  whether  the  difference  be  great  or  small,  it 
must  be  taken  as  counterbalancing  to  some  extent  the  more  cor¬ 
rupt  state  of  the  prose  manuscripts.  Moreover,  if  we  grant  Mr. 
Rutherford’s  premisses,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  his  conclu¬ 
sions  in  the  dogmatic  form  in  which  he  expresses  them.  Even 
Aristophanes  affords  some  exceptions,  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of, 
to  the  rules  which  are  based  mainly  on  his  authority  ;  and  these, 
occurring  in  the  works  of  the  greatest  master  of  the  Attic  dialect, 
at  once  invalidate  Mr.  Rutherford’s  theory  in  its  extreme  accepta¬ 
tion.  If  he  were  content  to  regard  the  “  law  of  parsimony  ” 
as  the  statement  of  a  general  tendency  of  Attic  Greek,  instead 
of  enunciating  it  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  there  would  be  every 
reason  to  accept  his  opinion  when  thus  modified ;  for  he  shows 
clearly  enough  that  the  law  in  question  was  gradually  establishing 
itself,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  purest  Attic  conform  most  closely 
to  it.  More  than  this  we  are  not  warranted  in  asserting,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  Attic  Greek  maintained  its 
purity  for  one  or  two  generations  longer,  the  rule  would  have 
become  absolute. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  Rutherford’s  articles  on  various 
points  connected  with  the  accidence  of  the  verb  are  his  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  exact  scholarship.  We  may  go  further 
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and  say  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  articles  which  will  not 
repay  careful  study.  To  §  cccii.  is  appended  a  most  interesting 
investigation  into  the  question  of  verbs  which  are  partly  deponent, 
where  it  is  established  that  all  verbs  which  refer  primarily  to  a 
physical  process  are  either  deponent  throughout  or  deponent  in 
the  future.  One  can  scarcely  praise  too  highly  the  painstaking 
industry  with  which  materials  have  been  collected  and  the 
extreme  clearness  of  their  arrangement.  It  is  refreshing,  too,  to 
find  that  Mr.  Rutherford  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  work  out 
any  elaborate  psychological  explanation  of  this  anomalous  use  of  a 
deponent  future.  The  Greeks  felt  that  the  meaning  was  most 
fitly  expressed  by  the  middle  voice,  and  the  business  of  the  gram¬ 
marian  is  to  collect  instances  and  formulate  a  general  rule,  that  is  all. 
Another  interesting,  though  far  shorter,  article,  is  that  on  the  use  of 
the  aorist  infinitive  after  fxeWa.  The  facts  as  here  collected  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  modified  opinion  as  to  the  rigidity  of  Attic 
grammar  which  we  have  expressed  above  is  the  true  one.  Phryni- 
chus  lays  down  the  rule  that  ge'AAa>  must  he  followed  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  the  future  infinite,  and  says  that  the  Syntax  which  admits 
of  an  aorist  is  “fo-ydrcos-  /3dp/3apoy.”  We  find  from  the  passages 
quoted  bv  Mr.  Rutherford  himself  that  in  Attic  comedy  the  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule  of  Phrynichus  are  four  per  cent,  of  the  instances. 
This  leaves  an  overwhelming  balance  in  favour  of  the  rule,  hut  can¬ 
not  he  said  to  prove  its  absolute  rigidity.  Another  case  of  the  same 
kind  is  that  of  the  Doric  future  iu  -oiigai.  Mr.  Rutherford  con¬ 
tends  that  this  form  is  quite  inadmissible  in  Attic,  and  attributes 
its  frequent  appearance  in  the  manuscripts  to  the  ignorance  of 
transcribers.  He  shows  with  a  good  deal  of  force  that  the  form 
in  -ogai  is  far  more  common  when  it  is  protected  by  the  metre 
than  when  the  quantity  of  the  syllable  is  doubtful ;  but  he  is 
obliged  to  allow  that  in  three  cases  Aristophanes  admitted  the 
Doric  form  met.ri  gratia.  But  surely  that  which  may  be  conceded 
to  the  exigencies  of  metre  cannot  be  absolutely  wrong  in  itself, 
and  it  seems  an  extreme  step,  in  the  face  of  (fievijovgeda ,  to  read 
TTvevo'eTCLi  for  7 TV€V(T£LTai  against  the  authority  of  every  single  manu¬ 
script.  Here  again,  however,  the  general  truth  of  the  rule  may  be 
fairly  said  to  be  established.  One  of  the  most  lucid  and  convincing 
of  all  is  the  article  on  the  true  forms  of  the  pluperfect  indicative 
active,  in  which  the  Attic  terminations  -rj,  -rjs,  -«,  and  -ecrav  are 
upheld.  Here  Mr.  Rutherford’s  case  is  doubly  strong,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  best  manuscripts  are  on  his  side.  Dawes’s  happy 
emendations  of  Aristophanes,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Ravenna  MS.,  are  triumphantly  cited  ;  but  one 
is  tempted  to  inquire,  if  the  authority  of  manuscripts  on  such  points 
is  so  utterly  worthless  as  Mr.  Rutherford  would  have  us  believe, 
what  weight  can  this  corroboration  add  to  a  conjecture  which  is 
already  in  accordance  with  a  good  symmetrical  theory  ? 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  either  of  Mr.  Rutherford’s 
great  ability  as  a  critic,  or  of  those  points  on  which  his  opinions 
seem  to  pass  somewhat  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober  judgment. 
His  work  must  commend  itself  to  all  scholars,  and  not  least  to 
those  who  in  some  respects  differ  from  his  conclusions,  for  the 
thoroughness  with  which  every  detail  is  worked  up,  and  the  clear 
concise  language  in  which  his  arguments  are  expressed.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  regretting  that  he  should  have  here  and  there 
condescended  to  ridicule  those  whose  opinions  are  at  variance  with 
his  own,  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  a  flippant  schoolboy  than  of  a 
mature  scholar.  It  is  true  that  the  traditions  of  his  author  support 
the  use  of  such  language.  Phrynichus  himself  says  that  Favorinus, 
the  rhetorician,  and  friend  of  Hadrian,  “  picked  up  the  form  eVefe- 
\eva6fxevos  out  of  the  gutter,”  and  Lobeck  describes  Nunez,  with 
a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  “  Homo  Hispanus,  non 
indoctus  sane,  ut  erant  ilia  tempora.”  But  it  is  neither  humorous 
nor  dignified  to  talk  of  “nerveless  editors  who  justly  trust  the 
pen  of  a  nodding  transcriber  in  preference  to  their  own  reason,” 
or  to  say  of  certain  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  delighted  at 
discovering  a  corrupt  form  that  “  such  grammarians  would 
have  worse  fortune  if  they  searched  for  sparks  of  reason  in 
themselves.” 


ROSE.* 

IT  is  something  in  these  days  to  meet  with  a  novel  that  is 
neither  immoral,  sensational,  nor  vulgar.  There  is  nothing  in 
Hose  to  shock  the  most  fastidious  ;  the  plot  of  the  story  will  give 
nobody  nightmare,  and  the  characters  portrayed  in  the  book  are 
those  of  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Its  pages  are  free  from  the 
broad  repartee  that  is  now  so  common  in  novels  of  a  certain 
type  ;  the  tone  of  the  principal  actors  in  its  drama  is  a  high 
one,  and  there  is  a  happy  absence  of  fast  and  aesthetic  cha¬ 
racters.  Here  and  there  are  passages  descriptive  of  lofty  aspira¬ 
tions  which  are  highly  praiseworthy ;  the  general  spirit  of  the 
book  is  far  from  frivolous  ;  good  people  and  good  things  are  not 
sneered  at,  and  the  volumes  might  be  fearlessly  left  on  the  most 
stainless  drawing-room  table — even  on  a  Sunday.  It  seems  almost 
a  pity  that  such  a  very  nice  book  should  fall  into  the  profane  hands 
of  reviewers ;  but  now  that  it  has  unfortunately  done  so,  it  must 
meet  with  the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  books,  and  be  judged  by 
the  common  standard. 

Few  scenes  are  more  common  in  novels  than  large  country 
houses  (country  houses  are  always  large  in  books),  and  in  reading 
many  stories  we  seem  to  stay  for  the  time  being  with  the  persons 

*  Rose.  A  Novel.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cradock,  Author  of  “  John  Smith,” 
&c.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1881. 


described.  We  have  enjoyed  pleasant  visits  among  agreeable 
people,  when  reading  the  novels  of  Lord  Lytton  ;  we  have  had  great- 
fun  at  the  lively  houses  described  by  Whyte  Melville ;  we  have 
met  amusing  assortments  of  guests  when  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
has  been  our  host.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  read  novels  which 
took  us  in  the  spirit  to  stay  among  uninteresting  people  at  excep¬ 
tionally  dull  country  houses.  All  the  young  people  were,  in  such 
cases,  paired  off  to  make  love  to  each  other,  and  we  felt  no  interest- 
whatever  in  their  love-makings.  W e  were  told  that  certain  of  the 
guests  were  exceedingly  clever,  but  we  were  never  permitted  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  them.  Our  miserable  lot  was  to  act  as 
perpetual  eavesdroppers  to  one  or  other  of  the  silly  pairs  of  love- 
makers,  to  be  dragged  to  their  picnics,  to  follow  them  in  their 
long  tedious  rid  es,  and  to  listen  to  their  billing  and  their  cooing 
on  the  terraces  and  in  the  gardens.  We  even  had  to  read  their 
love-letters,  and  to  spend  sleepless  nights  with  them,  while  they 
bemoaned  the  hard-heartedness  or  insincerity  of  the  objects  of 
their  affections.  The  last  mentioned  is  the  kind  of  visit  that  we 
were  compelled  to  endure  in  Rose.  An  ordinary  reader  can,  of 
course,  bring  such  a  visit  to  a  close  at  once,  either  by  shutting  up 
the  book  or  by  active  skipping ;  but,  to  the  conscientious  re¬ 
viewer  who  reads  every  word  of  the  work  submitted  to  him,  there 
is  no  such  escape.  He  begins  to  think  that  the  dreary  visit  will 
never  come  to  an  end,  and  he  sighs  as  he  reads,  after  ten  chapters- 
of  Rose  spent  at  Lord  Sanford's,  that  yet  another  week  has  to  he 
gone  through  before  a  long  threatened  archery  meeting  will  take 
place  at  the  hospitable  mansion  in  which  he  is  being  victimized, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  he  is  to  be  taken  to  a  picnic.  H» 
has  to  bear  long  descriptions  of  the  singing  of  the  beautiful  but 
designing  widow,  he  is  told  all  about  the  musical  powers  of  the 
heroine,  and  he  is  carefully  informed  of  the  state  of  the  weather. 
To  be  candid,  Rose  is  a  very  dull  book.  It  consists  of  only  two 
volumes,  but  even  in  that  space  it  is  terribly  spun  out.  It  is- 
a  history  of  constant  misunderstanding  between  lovers,  who  seem 
in  almost  every  chapter  to  be  on  the  point  of  understanding 
each  other,  when  something  always  happens  to  mystify  them  again. 
At  last,  of  course,  all  is  cleared  up  happily,  and  they  do  those- 
things  that  they  ought  to  do  for  ever  afterwards.  There  is  a  mystery 
in  the  story,  which  is  but  ill  concealed  for  a  volume  and  a  half. 
We  will  not  spoil  the  interest  of  future  readers  by  divulging  it, 
but  wre  may  say  that  it  had  much  in  common  with  that  of  Nurse 
Cripps  in  H.M.S.  Pinafore,  who,  when  she  had  the  charge  of 
two  babies,  “  mixed  those  children  up,  and  not  a  creature  knew  it.” 

The  hero  belongs  to  the  class  of  beings  known  as  didactic 
flirts.  He  is  always  lecturing  and  tutoring  his  lady-love.  He 
tells  her  that  her  mind  requires  cultivation,  and  he  recommends  her 
to  read  poetry,  although  he  himself  is  the  prosiest  of  courtiers.  He 
rarely  meets  her  without  snubbing  her,  and  her  slightest  offences  are 
invariably  punished  by  the  severe  wiggings  of  her  stern  admirer. 
Our  sympathies  were  more  aroused  by  the  scoldings  to  which  the 
poor  heroine  was  submitted  than  by  anything  else  in  the  book. 
In  the  last  chapter  we  are  told  that  “  every  one  can  fill  up  for 
themselves  (sic),  as  it  pleases  them,  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
houses  of  Sanford  and  Willoughby.”  We  think  we  could  pretty  safely 
foretell  the  future  fortune  of  the  hero  and  heroine.  They  would, 
fight  like  cat  and  dog.  They  were  constantly  misunderstanding 
each  other  in  their  flirtations,  and  there  was  no  apparent  reason 
why  they  should  cease  to  do  so  when  they  were  married.  It  is 
true  that  the  lecturing  was  all  on  the-  hero’s  side  during  his  court¬ 
ship,  but  many  married  men  of  didactic  tendencies  could  have 
told,  him  that  the  “  turning  of  the  worm  ”  in  the  nuptial  home  is 
anything  but  a  matter  to  jest  about.  Our  hero  tells  his  lady-love 
with  whom  he  wishes  her  to  associate,  and  what  books  she  is 
to  read.  One  of  the  first  things  he  does  with  her  is  to  put  her 
through  a  course  of  Wordsworth.  Curiously  enough,  another 
man,  who  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the  heroine,  is  also  fond 
of  the  “invigorating  lines  of  Wordsworth.”  Both  the  hero  and 
his  rival  are  excellent  young  men.  Indeed  all  the  love-maker3 
are  excellent.  A  lady  says  of  them,  “  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to 
see  such  a  nice  set  of  young  people,”  “  they  are  all  so  good  and 
so  happy.”  Best  of  all,  in  this  Utopia  there  are  no  unholy 
jealousies  among  the  rival  admirers.  One  person,  however,  becomes 
naughty,  tabes  to  gambling,  and  makes  “an  unfair  use  of  his 
father’s  name  ”  in  certain  monetary  transactions.  Whether  he 
wrote  that  name  on  the  back  of  a  bill  we  are  not  informed.  Yet 
even  this  prodigal  becomes  reformed  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume.  The  best,  and  best  described,  of  all  the  good  characters  is, 
to  our  mind,  that  of  Mrs.  Wentworth.  The  first  four  pages  of  chap¬ 
ter  xxvi.  in  the  second  volume  contain  her  description,  and  people 
who  do  not  care  to  read  the  whole  novel  will  do  well  to  glance 
over  this  part  of  it.  If  all  the  book  were  as  good  as  this  small 
portion,  we  should  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it.  Mrs.  Wentworth 
is  a  good,  plain,  motherly  woman  ;  well  educated,  without  berng 
a  genius  ;  well  read,  but  unimaginative. 

Considering  that  the  principles  of  this  novel  are  so  good,  it  is  a 
pity  that  its  grammar  is  not  a  little  better.  W  hatever  the  failings 
of  a  book  may  be,  one  would  expect  its  first  sentence,  at  any  rate, 
to  be  decently  constructed.  The  opening  sentence  of  the  novel 
under  notice  informs  us  that  “  It  was  breakfast-time,”  “and,  while 
Rose  Willoughby  and  their  guest,  Mrs.  Churchill,  placidly  began 
their  breakfast,  Miss  Willoughby”  did  such  and  such  a  thing.. 
After  some  study,  it  gradually  dawned  upon  us  that  Mrs.  Churchill 
must  have  been  the  joint  guest  of  Rose  Willoughby  and  her  aunt. 
Miss  Willoughby,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  sentence  to  tell  us 
so.  A  few  chapters  further  on  we  were  again  mystified  by  reading  of  a 
certain  Lady  Sophia  that  “she  was  not  quite  so  hard  and  cynical  aa 
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slie  usually  appeared,  or  as,  indeed,  she  often  really  was.”  We  have 
known  many  hard  and  cynical  women,  but  we  never  yet  met  with 
one  who  was  not  quite  so  hard  and  cynical  as  she  really  was.  In 
the  second  volume  there  is  an  account  of  some  theatricals,  and  the 
author  observes  that  “  every  one  may  have  been,  for  once  in  their 
lives  at  least,  in  the  midst  of  private  theatricals.”  If  an  author, 
“  for  once  in  their  lives,”  made  a  mistake  of  this  sort,  one  could 
imagine  it  escaping  his  notice  as  well  as  that  of  the  publisher’s 
reader  ;  but  we  cannot  understand  the  same  awkward  slip  occurring 
again  and  again,  as  it  does  in  these  pages.  In  the  private 
theatricals  already  alluded  to,  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  Churchill  acted 
with  great  skill,  for,  “  in  truth,  she  was  always  acting  ;  and  prac¬ 
tice  makes  perfect,  we  are  told.  Lord  Arnold  looked  as  she  did 
the  part  of  a  young,  affectionate  wife.  Her  beauty  was  heightened 
by  her  dress,”  &c.  We  puzzled  our  heads  for  a  long  time  as  to 
how  Lord  Arnold  could  have  looked  the  part  of  a  young 
affectionate  wife,  before  we  discovered  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

There  are  a  good  many  fresh-coined  words  to  be  found  in  Rose. 
The  heroine  is  said  to  have  been  “  un-blundery  in  her  gaiety.” 
What,  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  un-blundery?  “Un-snub-able”  and  “un-send-off-able” 
are  bad  enough  ;  but  they  are  at  any  rate  comprehensible, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  “  uu-blundery.”  We  cannot 
approve  of  the  substitution  of  such  barbarisms  as  Milord  and 
Miladi  for  My  Lord  and  My  Lady.  If  the  author  considers 
Miladi  permissible,  why  does  she  not  always  spell  lady  ladi  ?  If 
she  writes  milord,  why  does  she  not  make  the  hero  say  to  the 
heroine  “  midarling,  midearest,  miown,  or  miangel  ”  ?  In  the  two 
volumes  under  notice  there  are  many  very  sensible  remarks ;  but 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  many  sentences  out  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  make  any  sense.  There  is  considerable  confusion,  for 
instance,  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

There  are  words  conveying  thoughts,  often  spoken  without  thought,  and, 
as  it  were,  unconsciously  ;  and  there  are  thoughts  that  rest  unspoken,  or 
that  are  but  half-conveyed  in  words  ;  but  how  often  both  words  and 
thoughts  in  society  are  but  the  mere  passing  things  of  the  moment.  The 
words  uttered,  perhaps,  in  a  how  of  gay  spirits ;  the  thoughts  themselves 
as  fleeting  and  as  little  remembered  as  the  carelessly-spoken  words. 
Perhaps  it  was  so  now  on  this  evening  of  which  we  speak  ;  and  yet  some 
of  these  words  and  thoughts  were  things  that  had  an  abiding  power,  a  deep 
and,  it  may  be,  a  very  mournful  import  to  some  of  those  who  now  spoke,  as 
it  might  be,  with  mere  evanescent,  un-individualized  interest. 

The  recipe  for  concocting  such  a  paragraph  as  the  above  might 
be  as  follows — “  Take  of  thoughts  and  words  equal  parts, 
with  a  flavouring  of  evanescent,  un-individualized  interest.  Stir 
well  in  a  mortar  !  ”  In  another  sentence,  a  little  further 
on,  we  read  of  the  sea,  that  it  was  “  tossing  up  and  down 
with  its  endless  vagaries  of  light  and  shade,  its  regular  irre¬ 
gularities  of  form,  and  its  unceasing  variety  of  graceful 
curves  and  fluctuating  intricacies  of  change,  alike,  and  yet  con¬ 
stantly  differing.”  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  involved, 
besides  being  horribly  suggestive  of  sea-sickness.  In  the  next  page 
it  is  said  that  “  Perhaps  the  comparison  between  this  open,  happy, 
youthful  love,  and  the  circumstances  which  impelled  a  mystery  as 
to  the  love  between  himself  and  Emma,”  &c.  How,  may  we  ask, 
can  circumstances  impel  a  mystery  ?  In  the  same  volume  we  are 
informed  that,  at  “  an  archery,”  Lord  Arnold  was  “  to  shoot  at  the 
same  target  with  Miss  Sanford.  As  the  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  cousin  to  his  future  bride,  he  felt  it  the  proper  thing  to  do.” 

Although  Rose  may  not  be  faultless,  it  is  a  comfortable,  motherly 
sort  of  book;  and  if  it  is  soporific,  it  is  also  innocent,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  half  the  novels  which  are  published  in 
these  days. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

SCOTT  observes  somewhere  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  as  an 
instance  of  the  improvement  of  literary  morals  in  England 
since  the  seventeenth  century,  that  whereas  at  that  time  the 
announcement  that  a  writer  had  taken  up  such  and  such  a  subject 
was  a  mere  invitation  for  piratical  anticipators,  in  his  own  day  such 
anticipation  was  altogether  unknown  in  the  case  of  men  of  letters  of 
any  pretensions  to  decent  repute.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  odd  that 
the  letters  of  the  Abbe  Galiani  should  twice  have  afforded  an 
instance  which  might  seem  to  show  that  this  etiquette  does  not 
yet  prevail  in  France.  The  first  edition,  published  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  by  Barbier,  was  anticipated  by  a  certain  Serieys ; 
and,  now  that  MM.  Maugras  and  Perey  have  re-edited  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  appearanco  of  their  second  volume  (i)— the  first 
was  sufficiently  noticed  in  these  columns  a  month  or  two  ago — 
coincides  with  the  appearance  in  less  dignified  form  of  an  edition 
by  M.  Asse  (2).  That  the  two,  or  rather  the  three,  editors  were 
ignorant  of  each  other’s  proceedings  may  of  course  be  taken  for 
granted.  Indeed,  M.  Asse  tells  us  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
competitors;  so  that  charity  will  suppose  that,  after  all,  the 
etiquette  has  not  been  violated. 

The  publication,  undertaken  by  various  hands,  of  Saint-Simon’s 
hitherto  unprinted  works  goes  on.  M.  Faugere  (3)  has  just  given 
to  the  world  some  more  milavyes  of  the  most  industrious  and 

(1)  Correspondance.  de  I'abbii  F.  Galiani.  Par  Lucien  Perey  et  Gaston 
Maugras.  Yol.  11.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(2)  Letlres  de  I'abbii  Galiani.  Par  E.  Asse.  Paris:  Charpentier. 

(3)  Ecrits  inedits  de  St.-Simon.  Par  P.  Faugere.  Tome  in.  Paris  : 
llaeliette. 


atrabilious  of  dukes,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  (to  him) 
inexhaustible  subject  of  the  privileges  of  the  peerage  and  the 
sacrilegious  invasions  to  which  they  were  subject.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  delightfully  Saint-Simonian  in  this  sentence  : — “  L’hyver 
dernier  a  veu  naistre  au  bal  le  meslange  des  femmes  sans  tiltre 
avec  les  tiltrdes.  .  .  .  bien  que  cela  fut  trouvd  estrange  par  qui 
avait  droit  de  parler  avec  autoritd  ;  ainsy  vont  touttes  choses.” 

A  full  and  careful  account  of  that  singular  personage 
Mme.  Guyon,  whose  influence  on  many  distinguished  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  from  Fdnelon  to  Cowper  was  so  great,  has 
long  been  wanted.  M.  Guerrier's  book  (4)  completely  answers  to 
the  description  just  given.  If  it  were  only  for  its  view  of  the  ever- 
memorable  controversy  between  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  the  book 
would  be  worth  reading.  But  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  mystics,  and  of  feminine  mystics  certainly  the  most 
remarkable,  with  the  possible  exception  of  St.  Theresa,  is  its  real 
subject,  and  a  subject  ably  worked  up.  The  book  is  not  a  mere 
compilation  from  printed  sources,  but  contains  much  matter  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  manuscript  records  in  which  France  is  so  incom¬ 
parably  rich. 

M.  Duveyrier's  brochure  (5),  for  it  is  little  more,  is  a  useful 
description  of  what  he  ingenuously  calls  the  latest  “  satellite  of 
France.”  The  indispensable  accompaniment  of  a  map  is,  however, 
wanting. 

The  publishing  house  of  MM.  Didier  et  Cie-  has  recently  pro¬ 
duced  some  very  remarkable  monographs  of  considerable  extent, 
dealing  biographically  with  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
M.  Chautelauze’s  works  on  Marie  Mancini  and  the  Cardinal  de 
ltetz,  M.  Bourelly’s  Marechal  de  Fabert,  MM.  Kerviller  and 
Bartdlemy’s  books  on  Oonrart  and  Seguier,  M.  Zeller’s  on  the 
Constable  de  Luynes,  have  all  been  recently  noticed  here.  Now 
M.  Valfrey  (6),  who  has  already  published  a  volume  on  Lionne’s 
Italian  Embassies,  publishes  another  on  his  negotiations  in  reference 
to  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees — that  peace  which  was  the  subject  of 
St.  Evremond’s  masterly  letter  to  Crequi,  the  first  thoroughly 
literary  pamphlet  on  a  great  political  question  that  Europe  had 
seen.  With  certain  variations,  due  to  the  individuality  of  the 
authors,  all  these  books  deserve  the  praise  of  exact  inquiry  and  of 
full  and  careful  setting  forth  of  the  facts,  M.  Valfrey’s  by  no  means 
less  than  the  others. 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Zeller's  elaborate  and  laborious  History 
of  Germany  (7)  deals  with  the  Ilohenstauften  period  as  far  as  the 
death  of  Henry  VI.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  of  course 
given  to  Barbarossa,  who  has  some  three  hundred  out  of  its  four 
hundred  pages.  A  certain  parsimony  of  citations  of  authorities  of 
which  a  history  on  the  great  scale  cannot  possibly  be  too  lavish,  is 
almost  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with  it  from  a  general  point  of 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  maps  is  a  welcome  feature, 
and  in  French  histories  something  of  a  novel  one. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Gambetta’s  Discours  et  plauloyers  poli- 
tiques  (8)  contains  the  utterances  of  eight  months  only — September 
1872  to  May  1873 — so  that  the  space  occupied  by  M.  Gambetta  on 
the  shelves  of  his  admirers  is  likely  to  be  considerable. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  M.  Jules  Favre’s  speeches  (9) 
contain  not  merely  the  discours  parlementctires,  from  which  the 
book  takes  its  title,  but  also  a  collection  of  political  miscellanies 
extending  over  more  than  forty  years. 

We  noticed  not  long  ago  a  reprint  of  that  curious  book  the 
Paris ,  Rome,  et  Jerusalem  of  the  late  M.  Salvador.  Colonel 
Salvador  now  comes  forward  with  a  volume  (10)  which  is  half  a 
biography  and  half  a  collection  of  extracts.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  subject  is  of  the  first  interest  or  importance,  except  as  an 
illustration  of  one  of  the  innumerable  phases  of  Jewish  mental 
development  in  the  present  day.  But  as  such  it  has  interest. 

M. Oscar  de  Vallee  s  volume  on  Andre  Chenier  and  Jacobinism(i  1) 
is  a  book  which  was  worth  writing,  because  few  people  know  much 
of  Chenier  except  as  a  poet.  Perhaps  M.  de  Vallde  has  made  him 
a  little  too  much  of  a  far-sighted  politician,  and  he  has  also  not 
escaped  the  danger  which  besets  almost  all  writers  on  such 
subjects — the  danger  of  writing  with  one  eye  only  on  the  subject 
and  the  other  on  the  men  and.  events  of  his  own  day.  But  any 
honest  picture  of  the  results  of  Republicanism  in  times  past  must 
be  instructive  and  useful  in  times  present,  and,  as  such,  his  book 
may  be  welcomed. 

The  excellent  series  of  short  histories  published  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  M.  Duruy,  and  which  already  includes  books  of  such  proved 
value  as  his  own  small  Roman  History,  as  M.  Demogeot’s  French 
Literature,  and  others,  has  received  an  addition,  which  might  have 
been  useful,  in  the  shape  of  a  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (12), 
by  M.  de  la  Jonquiere.  Unfortunately  the  author  allows  himself 

(4)  3Iadume  Guyon.  Par  L.  Guerrier.  Paris :  Didier. 

(5)  La  Tunisie.  Par  H.  Duveyrier.  Paris  :  Hachette. 

(6)  Hugues  de  Lionne  et  la  pair  des  Pyrenees.  Par  J.  Valfrey.  Paris: 
Didier. 

(7)  Histoire  deV Allemagne.  L' empire  germaniijtte  sous  les  Hohenstauffen. 
Par  J.  Zeller.  Paris :  Didier. 

(8)  Discours  et  plaiduyers  politiques  de  31.  Gambetta.  Tome  3.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

(9)  Discours  parlementaires  de  Jules  Favre.  Tomes  in.  et  iv.  Paris. 
Plon. 

(10)  J.  Salvador.  Par  le  colonel  Gabriel  Salvador.  Paris  :  Calmann- 
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to  speak  of  recent  events  in  a  spirit  which  is  not  that  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  nor  even  that  of  the  pamphleteer  who  is  decently  careful 
of  his  facts.  When  he  says  that  Sir  Henry  Layard  tried  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  conflict  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks  at  Tckataldja, 
that  England  escamotait  I'Asie  Mineure,  that  English  military  or¬ 
ganization  had  not  progressed  since  the  Crimean  war,  he  does  not 
exactly  inspire  confidence  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  in 
matters  where  it  is  more  difficult  to  check  him. 

The  well-known  hook  (13)  by  which  M.  Mezieres  acquired  his 
chief  reputation  has  reached  a  third  edition,  which  it  very  well 
deserves. 

M.  Reclus’s  account  (14)  of  a  surveying  expedition  in  the 
isthmus  between  North  and  South  America  in  which  he  took  part 
is  not  very  remarkable  for  graphic  power,  but  is  unpretentious  and 
interesting-  enough.  Besides  its  own  merits,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  frequent  illustrations.  The  survey,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  had 
reference  to  the  much  talked  of  canal,  as  to  which  M.  Reclus 
seems  fully  to  share  the  views  of  M.  de  Lesseps. 

The  title  of  M.  Dalseme’s  book  (15)  might  be  roughly  trans¬ 
lated  by  that  of  an  English  book  of  a  not  dissimilar  kind, 
A  Book  about  Laviyers.  But  it  is  also  a  book  about  law,  about 
prisons,  about  the  history  of  the  more  famous  French  Courts, 
about  causes  celebres,  &c.  &c.  Such  a  book  must  necessarily  be 
desultory,  but  must  be  very  badly  done  if  it  is  not  more  or  less 
amusing  to  turn  oyer.  M.  Dalseme  is  not  indeed  a  very  sprightly 
writer,  but  perhaps  that  is  uearly  as  much  in  his  favour  as  it  is 
against  him. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  M.  de  Pontmartin  is 
tired  of  the  title  of  Nouveaux  Samedis  or  whether  Souvenirs  d'un 
vieux  critique  (16)  is  merely  intended  to  express  a  somewhat 
different  kind  of  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  describe 
the  book  with  entire  accuracy,  though  much  of  its  contents  fairly 
deserve  the  title.  Such  are  articles  on  Berryer,  Gustave  Roger, 
Gudin  the  marine  painter,  Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  Leopold  Double, 
&c.  But  many  of  the  papers  are  simply  Samedis,  and  display  M. 
de  Pontmartin's  well-known  characteristics,  his  strong  political 
opinions,  his  highly  coloured  and  indeed  somewhat  voyant  style, 
his  power  of  acrid  expression,  and  his  frequent  acuteness  when  he 
can  keep  his  very  numerous  Charles  the  Firsts  out  of  the  memo¬ 
rial.  We  have  before  owned  to  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  watching 
the  manner  of  M.  de  Pontmartin’s  dealing  with  M.  Emile  Zola. 
The  treatment  is  so  entirely  suited  to  the  subject,  the  war  is 
carried  so  far  home  into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  the  censor 
is  so  obligingly  ready  to  belabour  his  foe  with  arms  nearly  as 
rough  and  as  rude  as  that  foe’s  own,  that  the  sight  of  the  conflict 
is  refreshing.  Not  merely  does  this  volume  contain  a  most  lively 
razzia  on  the  Roman  Experimental,  but  it  contains  also  a  “  letter  to 
M.  Emile  Zola  ”  in  reply  to  an  article  of  the  latter’s  (given  here  in 
full),  wherein  the  author  of  Nana  tries  to  make  fun  out  of  M.  de 
Pontmartin’s  title  of  Count.  It  is,  however,  obvious  enough  that 
the  scientific  novelist  and  critic  is  laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of 
his  mouth,  and  the  workmanlike  manner  in  which  M.  de  Pont¬ 
martin  points  out  the  fact  to  him  is  delightful  in  an  octo¬ 
genarian,  or  something  like  it.  M.  de  Pontmartin  has  a  good 
many  literary  sins  to  answer  for,  but  he  at  least  deserves  such 
absolution  as  may  be  accorded  to  him  quia  multum  abominatus  est 
the  filthiest  trash  in  the  way  of  novels,  and  the  most  impertinent 
nonsense  in  the  form  of  criticism  which  France  has  seen  for  many 
years. 

M.  Yveling  Rambaud  (17)  professes,  and  doubtless  feels,  a 
sincere  admiration  for  Leech  and  a  sincere  desire  to  introduce  him 
to  French  admirers  of  caricature.  He  might,  however,  have  found 
a  better  means  of  showing  his  admiration,  and  of  exciting  others 
to  share  it,  than  by  printing  some  inedited  drawings  of  the 
artist,  and  by  making  them  do  duty  as  illustrations  to  a  kind  of 
cock-and-bull,  pillar-to-post  fantaisie  about  nothing  in  particular. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  give  the  least  idea  of  the  literary  contents 
of  En  voiture,  messieurs,  which  has  little  more  coherence  or  point 
than  a  mediaeval  fantaisie,  a  Renaissance  coq-a-l' dne,  or  an 
eighteenth-century  amphigouri,  except  that  it  has  not  the  amusing 
extravagance  of  either.  The  drawings  are  evidently  very  early 
sketches  made  before  the  draughtsman’s  hand  was  at  all  sure  of 
itself,  and  will  not  give  the  merely  French  reader  the  least  idea  of  the 
matured  excellence  of  Mr.  Briggs  and  the  children  of  the  Christmas 
parties.  There  are,  of  course,  some  studies  in  which  Leech  can  be 
recognized,  such  as  one  or  two  drawings  of  footmen — which,  by 
the  way,  are  still  more  like  Thackeray  than  like  Leech — some 
sketches  in  the  manner  of  Rowlandson  (there  is  one  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  a  lost  plate  to  Dr.  Syntax),  a  Falstaff,  which  is 
either  a  copy  or  the  original  of  Cruikshank’s,  and  some  unmis¬ 
takable  horses.  Indeed,  the  book  is  of  real  interest  to  eyes  already 
accustomed  to  Leech’s  completed  work,  and  doubtless  also  to 
skilled  experts  in  art.  But  for  the  more  general  reader  (and  the 
fantastic  setting  of  the  drawings  seems  to  court  such  a  public), 
who  does  not  know  that  work,  it  can  hardly  give  the  least  idea  of 
the  artist’s  powers  or  manner. 

The  fifteenth  number  of  the  Revue  des  arts  decoratifs  is  worth 
noticing  for  the  two  reproductions  of  sketches  for  tapestry  (18) 

(13)  Predecesseurs  et  contemporains  de  Shakespeare.  Par  A.  Meziferes. 
Troisieme  edition.  Paris :  Hachette. 

(14)  Panama  et  Darien.  Par  Armand  Reclus.  Paris  :  Hachette. 

(15)  A  travers  le  Palais.  Par  A.  J.  Dalseme.  Paris  :  Deutu. 

(16)  Souvenirs  d’un  vieux  critique.  Tome  1.  Par  A.  de  Pontmartin. 
Palis :  Calmann-Levy. 

(17)  En  voiture,  messieurs.  Par  Y.  Rambaud.  Paris :  Dentu. 

Ci8f  Revue  des  arts  decoratifs.  Part  xv.  Paris :  Cluantin. 


from  Boucher.  One  is  a  fortune-telling  scene  drawn  for  the 
Gobelins ;  the  other,  “  La  noble  pastorale,”  a  more  artificial,  but 
very  beautiful,  group  done  for  Beauvais.  There  are  some  other 
noteworthy  reproductions  of  decorative  designs  or  objects  in  the 
number,  especially  one  of  some  poppies  in  repousse  metal-work. 

A  weekly  paper  (19)  under  a  once  well-known  title  has  just 
been  started  in  Paris,  we  believe  by  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin. 
It  contains  a  useful  summary  of  the  political  events  of  the 
week,  a  chronique  of  lighter  matters,  and  articles  on  single  points 
of  importance.  From  the  present  point  of  view,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  pointing  out  that  a  paper  of  the  kind,  well  managed,  might 
not  improbably  secure  a  considerable  foreign  audience,  who,  with¬ 
out  caring  to  add  a  French  daily  paper  to  their  present  breakfast 
drudgery,  may  wish  to  see  las  cosas  de  Francia  in  a  French  light. 

The  author  of  La  chanson  des  Gueux  (20)  seems  to  find  a  con¬ 
siderable  public  for  his  eccentric  and  rather  wrong-headed  but 
remarkable  work.  We  have  before  us  an  edition  definitive  of 
the  Chanson  itself  cleared  of  the  pieces  which  brought  M. 
Richepin  into  trouble,  and  furnished  with  one  of  the  virtuously 
indignant  prefaces  in  which  French  authors  excel  under  such 
circumstances,  and  a  glossary  of  the  argot  employed.  There  is 
also  a  seventh  edition  of  Madame  Andre,  and  a  seventh  also  of 
the  younger  book  La  Glu,  while  the  covers  promise  re-issues  of 
Les  morts  bitarres  and  Les  caresses,  together  with  a  new  work 
which  irresistibly  recalls  the  titles  (dear  to  book  collectors)  which 
on  the  works  of  the  early  Romantics  announced  volumes  which, 
alas !  have  never  appeared.  Les  blasphhnes  is  the  formidable  name 
of  this  promised  masterpiece,  and  M.  Richepin  is  quite  capable  of 
acting  up  to  it.  Seriously,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  writer  apparently  of 
some  education,  and  of  undoubted  talent,  should  have  chosen  and 
clung  to  the  style  which  M.  Richepin  affects — a  style  which  too 
frequently  pays  as  little  regard  to  good  taste  as  to  classical  French. 
The  worst  mark  of  the  beast  is  not  on  M.  Richepin.  He  is  not 
naturalist,  and  he  does  not  talk  rubbish  about  science  and  experi¬ 
ment.  But  though  La  Glu  would  have  been  duller  and  cruder  in 
the  hands  of  M.  Iiuysmans  or  M.  Vast-Ricouard,  and  though  it 
would  also  in  their  hands  have  been  destitute  of  the  poetic 
touches  which  half  redeem  it,  it  must  still  be  said  that  it  is  more 
worthy  of  them  than  of  M.  Richepin. 

M.  Louis  Ulbach  makes  the  republication  of  his  novel  La 
Fleuriotte  (21)  in  a  journal  (we  think  a  provincial  one)  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  one  of  those  prefaces  in  which  French  novelists  delight, 
explaining  the  “sincerity”  of  his  work,  &c.  English  readers 
will  probably  trouble  themselves  very  little  about  M.  Ulbach’s 
sincerity.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  them  that  he  is  not  a  bad 
novelist  of  his  kind — which  is  the  judicial-sensational  kind — and 
that  his  novel  is  far  from  a  bad  novel. 

With  this  exception,  not  very  much  can  be  said  for  the  novels 
we  have  before  us.  Devoted  admirers  of  M.  Jules  Verne  may 
possibly  enjoy  La  Jangada  (22).  It  is  a  narrative  of  a  voyage  on 
the  Amazon,  full  of  learned  history  and  geography.  We  confess  we 
like  Mr.  Bates’s  Naturalist  on  the  Amazon  better.  It  is  very  good 
of  M.  Maurice  Rollin  to  indicate  by  his  title  (23)  what  he  expects 
his  readers  to  do ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  will  not  feel 
— it  is  historically  certain  that  some  have  not  felt — much  inclination 
to  burst  out  laughing.  Dans  le  tourbillon  (24)  is  a  translation  of 
a  Russian  novel,  printed  in  such  illegible  type,  and,  what  is  worse, 
in  type  so  crowded  together,  that  we  are  frankly  unable  to  speak 
of  its  merits  from  adequate  examination.  M.  d’Hericault’s 
book  (25)  testifies  to  some  reading  in  the  period,  and  even 
contains  some  sketches  of  character  which  are  not  un¬ 
skilful  ;  but  the  author  has  not  escaped  the  strange  influence 
which  seems  to  weigh  on  almost  all  novelists  who  deal  with  the 
Revolution.  Perhaps  the  events  are  even  yet  too  recent,  and 
their  influence  too  unexhausted,  for  them  to  lend  themselves  well  to 
fictitious  treatment.  Expiation  (26)  is  a  morbid  and  wrong¬ 
headed  book  of  the  analytic  kind,  in  which  the  heroine  loves  the 
hero  so  much  that  she  elopes  with  his  rival.  Moines  et  come¬ 
diennes  (27)  is  a  comical  instance  of  how  things  repeat  themselves. 
Mile.  Hortense  Rolland  is  not  quite  the  equal  of  Eugene  Sue ; 
but  her  book  vividly  recalls  the  time  when  Quinet  and  Michelet 
cheered  on  the  dogs  of  war  against  the  Jesuits.  “Les  peres 
Gaforites  ”  are  a  community  of  terrible  scoundrels  who  stick  at 
nothing  to  secure  rich  inheritances,  and  persecute  the  heroine, 
Diana  de  Vaux  Bois,  who  is  not  very  much  better  than  she  should 
be,  even  to  the  death.  There  is  a  pleasing  English  nobleman  with 
the  highly  probable  title  of  Lord  Lovely.  Petites  miseres  (28)  is 
a  collection  of  short  stories,  most  of  them  written  with  a  moral 
purpose,  which  the  fiction  is  made  to  serve  not  too  unskilfully. 
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THE  MEETING  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

HAT  the  meeting  of  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  whether  arranged  for  Dantzig  or  for  Neu- 
fahrwasser,  or  for  any  other  place  near  the  frontier  of  the 
two  countries,  should  afford  much  occasion  for  comment 
was  inevitable.  Ever  since  the  war  of  1870  every  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  three  Sovereigns  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe,  or  any  two  of  them,  has  always  been  an  occasion 
too  good  to  be  missed  by  students  of  what  is  politely  called 
la  haute  politique.  As  the  premises  in  that  august  science 
are  usually  matters  of  speculation  merely,  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  enjoy  a  happy  immunity  from  refutation, 
if  not  from  criticism.  On  the  present  occasion  the  absence 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  from  the  meeting  has  naturally 
been  the  subject  most  fastened  upon  by  critics,  especially 
at  Vienna.  The  Austrian  capital  is  at  all  times  a  centre 
of  this  kind  of  political  discussion  in  the  air,  and,  for  some 
reason  not  very  easy  to  determine,  there  has  of  late  been 
little  goodwill  expressed  by  the  chief  organs  of  Austrian 
opinion  towards  Russia,  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  the  relations  between  the  respective  Governments. 
Just  as  illwill  between  France  and  Italy  has  given 
rise  to  and  has  been  fostered  by  reports  of  mysterious 
surveys  by  French  officers  on  the  Italian  frontier,  so, 
not  many  days  ago,  capital  was  sought  to  be  made  out  of 
the  reported  arrest  of  two  disguised  Russian  officers  in 
Galicia.  There  is  said  to  be  a  conviction  among  long¬ 
headed  politicians  that  a  collision  between  Austria  and 
Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  the  prophets  of  evil  are  at  no  loss  for  many  other 
ominous  signs  and  portents.  Therefore,  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  meeting  of  two  members  of  the  famous  Triple 
Alliance,  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  which  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  the  third  to  join  them,  was  a  godsend  to 
such  persons,  and  they  have  improved  the  occasion 
accordingly. 

It  hardly  needed  official  disclaimers  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  meeting  hostile  to  Austria.  Germany 
is  still  Prince  Bismarck  ;  and  with  all  signs  of  failing  health 
and  breaking  temper,  Prince  Bismarck  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  be  the  most  practical  politician  living.  He  has  made 
mistakes,  including  some  grave  ones,  but  he  has  never 
made  the  mistake  of  giving  up  a  bird  in  the  hand  even 
for  the  chance  of  two  in  the  bush,  much  less  for  the 
chance  of  a  single  one  of  less  value.  Russia  is,  no  doubt, 
in  mere  weight  and  volume  as  well  as  in  homogeneity  and 
power  of  resistance,  a  far  stronger  power  than  Austria, 
but  she  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  an  ally  for  Germany. 
So  long  as  the  Austro- German  alliance  lasts,  Germany  has 
almost  everything  that  she  can  desire  secured  to  her. 
Theoretical  Pan-Germanism  is  satisfied  without  having  to 
face  the  problem  of  incorporating  a  practically  alien  people, 
proud  of  centuries  of  independence  and  domination,  and 
widely  separated  in  tastes  and  character  from  their 
northern  kinsmen.  Besides,  the  weight  of  a  great  body  of 
non-Germans  who  are  moderately  well  satisfied  with 
Austria  as  she  is,  but  who  would  certainly  be  restless 
nnder  German  control,  is  secured  to  the  alliance.  For  no 
one  except  Mr.  Gladstone — who  probably  sees  in  Austria 
nothing  but  the  Austria  of  the  Italomaniacs  of  thirty 
years  ago — ignores  the  fact  that  the  Government  of 
Vienna  has  for  years  had  a  singular  knack  of  contenting 
and  benefiting  the  motley  populations  under  its  rule. 
They  grumble,  it  is  true,  and  some  of  them  might  prefer 


independence,  but  not  one  'of  them  would  prefer  Russia 
or  Germany  to  Austria.  What  is  more,  the  commercial 
and  geographical  importance  of  the  alliance  as  it  stands  is 
unique.  Austria  and  Germany  together  interpose  a  solid 
barrier  between  East  and  West,  against  which  even  an 
impossible  combination  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  would 
probably  dash  itself  in  vain.  Nor  is  this  alliance,  as  an 
active  Russo-German  alliance  without  Austria  would 
be,  a  partnership  threatening  to  other  nations ;  so 
that  while  it  is  in  itself  almost  strong  enough  to  defy 
such  a  combination  as  that  just  noticed,  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  certain  never  to  provoke  it.  It  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  instead  of,  as  the  other  combi¬ 
nation,  if  made  without  Austria’s  privity,  would  bo,  an 
earnest  of  aggression  and  of  war.  Nor  is  so  shrewd  a 
judge  as  Prince  Bismarck  likely  to  be  blind  to  the  peculiar 
rottenness  of  a  Russian  alliance  at  present.  Vast  as  are 
the  resources  of  the  Czar’s  Empire,  the  war  of  three 
years  ago  showed  with  what  difficulty  they  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  even  when  national  enthusiasm  supports  the  effort. 
The  character  of  Alexander  III.,  moreover,  is  not  exactly 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  one  so  little  given  to  that 
weakness  ;  nor  are  his  few  political  antecedents,  such  as  the 
curious  pledge  in  reference  to  Central  Asia,  said  to  be  given 
through  the  German  Government  itself  to  England,  and 
broken  as  soon  as  given,  attractive.  Lastly,  Russians  and 
Germans  are  still,  what  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  have 
long  ceased  to  be,  natural  enemies.  Their  mutual  enmity 
may  disappear,  as  a  similar  enmity  has  disappeared  in  the 
case  just  referred  to  ;  but  it  exists  at  present,  and,  though 
everything  that  fair  words  and  friendly  acts  can  do  will 
doubtless  be  forthcoming  on  the  German  side,  it  is  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  Austria  will  not  be  thrown 
over  for  the  Czar. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  meeting  is  a  perfectly  natural  and 
intelligible  one  without  any  sinister  suppositions.  No  fact 
in  recent  politics  is  better  assured  than  the  affection  of  the 
Emperor  William  for  his  late  nephew,  and  the  lamentablo 
circumstances  of  that  nephew’s  death  must  have  deepened 
rather  than  weakened  the  sentiment.  For,  though  fear  is 
a  passion  probably  unknown  to  the  veteran  sovereign  of 
Prussia  and  Germany,  the  profound  and  semi-religious 
impression  of  detestation  which  the  attempts  upon  his  own 
life  have  made  upon  him  is  sufficiently  notorious.  The 
Russian  Imperial  family,  like  his  own,  is  the  object  of  the 
machinations  of  miscreants,  and  the  bond  of  common 
danger  draws  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  kinship  tighter. 
Nobody  tries  to  take  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
His  motley  subjects  grumble,  as  has  been  said,  and  cabal, 
and  upset  Ministries,  and  sing  patriotic  songs  in  half  a 
score  of  languages,  but  not  the  remotest  idea  of  employing 
dynamite  or  gunpowder  against  their  Sovereign  seems  to 
enter  their  heads,  and  he  goes  about  among  them  as  freely 
and  with  as  little  danger  as  the  Sovereign  does  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  sympa¬ 
thise,  otherwise  than  in  a  kind  of  benevolent  outside 
fashion,  with  the  holy  war  against  Socialism  and  Nihilism 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  reigning  idea  of  the  Emperor 
William,  and  which  the  Czar  carries  on  in  the  passive 
sense  by  shrouding  himself  in  his  most  out-of-the-way 
country  houses,  with  a  consigne  as  severe  as  that  which 
guarded  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  if  the  meeting  has  any  political  senso 
at  all,  it  may  be  a  sense  of  this  kind.  Of  late,  Prince 
Bismarck  has  been  reproached  with  making  friends  of 
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the  mammon,  if  not  of  unrighteousness,  at  any  rate  of 
reaction.  He  has  interchanged  courtesies  with  the  Pope, 
and  has  been  amiable  to  bishops.  Russia  is  much  more 
to  be  depended  upon  as  an  ally  against  anarchists  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  the  Prince,  who  has  heard  of  Ireland 
and  the  Land  League,  must  be  very  well  aware.  As  his 
own  objection  to  these  gentry  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
(though  from  a  different  point  of  view)  nearly  as  strong 
as  his  master’s,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  extend 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  their  most  irreconcilable 
foe.  The  proceeding  cannot  be  taken  as  an  ungrateful 
return  for  the  courtesies  of  the  present  English  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  Herr  Most,  for  Prince  Bismarck  may 
quote  the  assurances  of  that  Government  itself  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  Russia.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  unwelcome  to  Austria,  because,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  the  Austro-German  alliance  is  founded 
on  a  basis  far  too  solid  to  allow  the  Ministers  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  feel  the  least  alarm.  As  for  France,  the 
operations  in  which,  with  the  Prince’s  benevolent  approval, 
she  has  recently  engaged  in  Africa  are  likely  to  occupy 
Ler  for  a  very  considerable  time  and  to  leave  her  little 
leisure  for  criticizing  European  affairs.  There  is  therefore 
every  reason  for  a  rapprochement  with  Russia  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point,  and  none  against  it,  except  the  possible  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  comparatively  insignificant  body  of  pure 
Liberals  in  Germany.  The  combinations  and  re-arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  three  Empires  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  so  numerous  that  a  fresh  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope 
may  be  awaited  with  few  other  feelings  than  a  languid 
curiosity.  It  may  not  be  an  altogether  pleasant  reflection 
that  if  the  three  together  determined  on  movements  pre¬ 
judicial  to  England,  it  would  be,  as  things  stand,  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  stop  them ;  but  there  is  at  least  the  comfort 
that  there  is  hardly  any  such  movement  which  is  not 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  one  or  other  of  the  three,  and 
that,  unless  Prince  Bismarck  has  taken  leave  of  his  wits, 
the  only  combination  of  two  likely  to  be  dangerous  is 
impossible. 


THE  ENGLISH  BY-ELECTIONS. 

THE  Conservative  party  is  probably  well  enough  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  recent  victories  to  regard  with  equa¬ 
nimity  the  drawbacks  which  ought  to  temper  its  exultation. 
No  conscientious  politician  can  sympathize  with  Sir  George 
Elliot  since  his  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  Irish  disaffection. 
His  natural  supporters  have  reason  to  complain  of  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  which  appears  not  even  to  have  been 
necessary  to  his  success.  The  moral  value  of  his  triumph 
is  greatly  impaired  by  it.  Except  for  his  unworthy 
deference  to  a  mischievous  faction,  he  was  in  all  respects 
an  eligible  candidate  ;  and  he  conducted  the  contest  with 
good  taste  and  friendly  feeling  towards  a  respectable  op¬ 
ponent.  Mr.  Laing,  a  Sunderland  shipbuilder,  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  so  strong  a  candidate  for  North  Durham  as 
Colonel  Joicey,  who,  like  Sir  George  Elliot,  was  lai’gely 
concerned  in  the  production  of  coal.  Mr.  Laing  was  also 
comparatively  unknown  as  a  politician ;  and  he  had  but 
lately  been  converted  to  Liberal  opinions.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  reasonable  allowances,  the  considerable  majority 
obtained  by  Sir  George  Elliot  probably  indicates  a 
certain  political  reaction,  or  at  least  the  subsidence  of 
the  morbid  excitement  which  had  been  caused  at  the 
general  election  by  unscrupulous  and  long-sustained 
declamation.  The  return  of  Mr.  Lowther  for  North 
Lincolnshire  has  a  more  unqualified  significance.  In 
that  county  also  the  Conservative  candidate  professed 
opinions  which  are  erroneous  in  themselves,  and  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  future  interests  of  any  party  which 
might  adopt  them ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Lowther  was  sincere  in  his  advocacy  of  protective  legis¬ 
lation.  The  tenant-farmers  may  or  may  not  have  been 
attracted  by  the  flagrant  fallacies  which  Mr.  Lowther 
confidently  propounded.  It  is  probable  that  they  sympa¬ 
thized  with  a  hearty  and  outspoken  believer  in  the  kind  of 
doctrines  which  were  formerly  held  by  county  members 
and  by  the  class  from  which  county  candidates  were 
drawn.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Lowther  possesses 
considerable  ability,  though  he  has  not  mastered  the 
fundamental  principles  of  political  economy. 

The  collapse  of  Lord  Blandford’s  candidature  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  is  significant  and  satisfactory.  Mr.  Bulwer, 
like  Mr.  Lowther,  intimated  a  strong  leaning  to  Protec¬ 
tion,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  more  fully  aware  of 


the  arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  constituency  hoped  or  wished 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  more 
probable  that  they  resented  the  injury  which,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  boon,  has  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  malt-tax  for  a  duty  on  beer.  It  is  probable 
that  there  would  have  been  no  opposition  to  Mr.  Rodwell 
if  he  had  sought  re-election  ;  and,  much  to  his  credit,  he 
had  consistently  opposed  the  attempt  to  recur  to  Protec¬ 
tion,  or,  according  to  the  novel  phrase,  to  fair  trade.  In 
other  respects  Air.  Bulwer  will  be  in  all  respects  a  suitable 
successor  to  a  member  who  was  originally  returned  by  the 
tenant-farmers  against  the  wish  of  the  local  aristocracy 
and  of  the  London  managers  of  the  party.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Cambridgeshire  electors  may  not  have  forgotten 
an  approaching  straggle  which  concerns  them  more 
nearly  than  any  supposed  conflict  of  interests  between 
themselves  and  their  landlords.  Mr.  Rodwell  was  re¬ 
commended  to  their  notice  and  confidence  by  the  valuable 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Suffolk  farmers 
during  a  strike  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  The  same 
class  in  Cambridgeshire  and  in  North  Lincolnshii’e  may 
have  remembered  that  the  present  Government,  among 
other  assaults  on  established  institutions,  i3  pledged 
to  transfer  the  county  representation  from  the  present 
constituency  to  the  labourers  in  their  capacity  of  house¬ 
holders.  As  the  Ballot  has  practically  deprived  county 
gentlemen  of  the  influence  which  they  formerly  possessed, 
the  extension  of  household  suffrage  to  counties  would  dis¬ 
franchise  the  tenant-farmers.  The  dangers  from  below 
are  more  substantial  than  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
legislation  against  the  landlords.  The  supporters  of  the 
Government  may  perhaps  endeavour  to  explain  their 
failure  by  the  excuse  that  Lord  Blandford  was  both  a 
stranger  and  a  recent  convert  to  the  Liberal  party ;  but 
the  local  managers  had  deliberately  accepted  his  candi¬ 
dature,  though  Mr.  Fordhaji  was  already  in  the  field  ;  and 
proselytes  have  often  been  preferred  by  the  Liberal  leaders 
to  veteran  professors  of  party  orthodoxy.  Lord  Blandford 
had  of  late  done  his  utmost  to  conciliate  Liberal  sup¬ 
porters  by  publishing  essays  to  prove  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  landed  property  and  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  privilege  were  grave  political  evils.  The  eldest  son  of 
a  duke  could  scarcely  bid  higher  for  Radical  votes. 

The  return  of  the  farmers  to  their  natural  allegiance 
derives  additional  importance  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  land  laws  as  the  next  subject  of  political  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  party.  It  is  true  that 
he  has  not  pledged  himself  as  to  the  special  grievance 
which  he  proposes  to  redress,  or  as  to  the  remedy  which 
may  be  deemed  most  popular ;  but  his  supporters  in  the 
press  have  repeatedly  held  out  to  greedy  claimants  of  their 
neighbours’  property  the  hope  that  the  anomalous  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  last  Session  may  furnish  a  precedent  for  spolia¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  promises  are 
vague  enough  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  two  distinct 
classes  who  aspire  to  his  patronage.  The  land-doctors 
who  denounce  life-estates,  settlements,  and  entails  can 
urge  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  their  projects,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  command  any  consider¬ 
able  support  in  the  country.  Tenant-farmers  are  for  the 
most  part  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  tenure  of  their 
landlords ;  and  probably  not  one  in  twenty  of  their 
number  knows  whether  his  farm  is  held  by  the  owner 
in  settlement  or  in  fee.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
learned  and  tiresome  essays  which  from  time  to  time 
adorn  the  pages  of  monthly  Reviews  have  few  readers 
in  rural  districts.  Direct  appeals  to  the  cupidity  of 
farmers,  in  the  form  of  promised  fixity  of  tenure,  or  of 
other  legislative  restrictions  on  free  trade  in  land,  seem 
likely  to  be  more  effective,  but  they  have  not  pro¬ 
duced  their  intended  effect  in  North  Lincolnshire  or 
Cambridgeshire.  The  vicious  interference  with  freedom 
of  contract  which  is  there  proposed  by  candidates,  and 
perhaps  approved  by  constituents,  applies  to  the  sale 
of  commodities  and  not  to  the  transfer  of  land.  It  is 
probable  that  in  both  counties  the  determining  cause  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  candidates  was  a  wholesome  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  cause  which  had  down  to  1880  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  country  party.  Liberal  apologists  will  waste 
their  time  if  they  rely  on  the  fact  that  Sir  G.  Elliot, 
Mr.  Lowther,  and  Mr.  Bulwer  profess  doctrines  which 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  Conservative  party  if  they  were 
held  by  its  leaders. 

There  are  in  the  Liberal  ranks  differences  as  wide  a3 
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those  which  separate  Mr.  Lowther  from  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  Some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  followers  are 
-  moderate  politicians,  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  and  of  the  existing  Constitution.  Others, 
with  whom  the  Prime  Minister  has  not  yet  openly  avowed 
his  sympathy,  are  revolutionists  or  republicans,  with  strong 
leanings  to  Jacobinism.  The  Cabinet  itself  is  less  com¬ 
pletely  united  in  opinion  than  the  Conservative  party  ;  but 
it  is  true  that  the  errors  of  Opposition  candidates  and 
members  tend  to  weaken  the  organization  in  which  they 
are  included.  Many  of  the  most  intelligent  politicians, 
having  hitherto  inclined  to  a  connexion  with  the  Liberal 
party,  are  alarmed  and  alienated  by  projected  or  accom¬ 
plished  innovations,  and  entertain  a  profound  distrust  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  By  a  natural  tendency  they  would 
gradually  merge  in  the  Conservative  party,  if  it  were, 
as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  management  of  the 
Opposition,  conducted  on  sound  and  rational  principles. 
Their  adhesion  would  become  impossible  if  the  Opposition 
were  to  pledge  itself  to  the  obsolete  folly  of  Protection  or 
the  nonsense  of  fair  trade.  A  serious  agitation  for  the 
imposition  of  a  Customs  duty  on  corn  would  exclude  from 
office  for  an  indefinite  time  the  party  which  might  share 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Lowther  ;  and  it  would  render  impos¬ 
sible  the  adhesion  of  moderate  Liberals.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  in  his  late  speech  at  Sheffield,  approached  too 
closely,  not  to  a  vindication  of  Protection  or  of  fair  trade, 
but  to  an  apology  for  the  victims  of  economical  delusions. 
It  would  be  a  grievous  blunder  to  furnish  a  heterogeneous 
and  dangerous  majority  with  a  just  cause  in  substitution 
for  envy,  hatred,  malice,  covetousness,  and  general  dis¬ 
regard  of  vested  rights. 


STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

HE  state  of  Ireland  has  once  more  become  serious. 
The  proceedings  attending  the  Tyrone  election  and 
the  disturbances  at  Limerick  have  naturally  attracted  most 
attention ;  but  they  are  only  the  most  prominent  of  a 
large  number  of  incidents,  all  tending  to  show  that  the 
Land  League  has  declared  war  to  the  knife.  It  is  not 
very  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Parnell  has  put  forth 
such  apparently  disproportionate  energy  in  the  assault  on 
Tyrone.  The  position  was  one  in  which  he  could,  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  hardly  lose  much,  and  might  gain 
a  great  deal.  Defeat  could  not  be  considered  very 
damaging ;  victory  would  have  added  enormously  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  seating  his  man  ;  that  he  has  not  even  been 
able  to  carry  out  the  avowed  secondary  part  of  his  scheme 
and  defeat  the  candidature  of  Mr.  Dickson.  But  he  pro¬ 
bably  had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  the  first  result,  and  he 
has  missed  the  second  so  narrowly  that  his  followers  will 
be  nearly  as  much  delighted  as  if  he  had  won  it.  Mr. 
Rylett  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  country — known 
only  as  a  zealous  servant  of  the  Land  League.  As  a 
Unitarian  he  was  likely  to  be  unpopular  both  with  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  who  divide  the  anti-Orange 
vote  of  Tyrone  between  them.  If  he  had  any  other  cha¬ 
racteristic,  it  was  a  leaning  to  the  nationalist  ideas  which 
in  one  form  or  another  underlie  the  Land  League  pro¬ 
gramme.  But  Tyrone,  if  not  so  entirely  devoted  to  unity  with 
England  as  the  counties  east  and  north  of  it,  is  certainly  not 
nationalist.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dickson  was  not  merely 
a  man  of  great  popularity  in  Ulster,  and  a  representative 
of  the  party  whose  strength  in  the  county  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Litton’s  return.  He  directly  represented  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  has  just  given  the  electors  of  Tyrone  a  bribe 
estimated  by  Mr.  Parnell,  a  most  unwilling  witness,  as 
equivalent  to  a  permanent  remission  of  twelve  per  cent,  of 
their  rents.  Tet  Mr.  Parnell  has  succeeded  in  polling 
nearly  a  thousand  votes  for  his  own  man,  and  has  failed 
only  by  a  few  score  in  disappointing  the  candidate  who 
presents  himself  to  receive  the  reward  of  the  Government 
largesse.  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  compare,  as 
some  critics  have  compared,  the  Rylett  votes  with  those 
for  Colonel  Knox  and  Mr.  Dickson,  and  to  say  “  What 
“  a  defeat  for  Mr.  Parnell  !  ”  The  point  is  that  he  has 
effected  a  lodgment  in  that  part  of  Ireland  which  was 
supposed  to  be  impregnable  to  him.  The  campaign,  too, 
has  enabled  him  to  develop  more  definitely  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible  the  new  programme  by 
which  he  hopes  to  outbid  the  Government,  and  to  render 
the  Land  Bill  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  further  his  own  pro¬ 


gress.  The  entire  abolition  of  rent,  which  was  talked  of, 
seems  to  be  postponed  in  favour  of  the  carrying  out 
of  a  novel  interpretation  of  the  new  Act  as  to  improve¬ 
ments — an  interpretation  which,  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
say,  the  Commissioners  have  not  adopted  in  the  Summary 
just  put  forth,  and  are  not  likely  to  adopt  in  actual 
practice.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  virtue  of  which  no  rent  is  to  be  payable 
are  any  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant’s  pre¬ 
decessors,  not  merely  in  title,  but  in  mere  holding  for 
some  centuries  past,  and  all  increase  of  rent  effected 
during  that  time  is  to  be  struck  off.  Mr.  Parnell  calcu¬ 
lates  that  while  the  Act  would  reduce  Irish  rents  from 
seventeen  millions  to  fifteen — a  curious  commentary  on 
the  reiterated  statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
partisans  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  landlords’ 
pockets — his  plan  would  reduce  them  to  some  two  or 
three  millions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soil  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  tenants  at  a  rent-charge  for  the  whole  acreage 
of  Ireland  of  about  half-a-crown  per  acre.  The  bait  is  a 
tempting  one,  and  with  the  more  reckless  and  dishonest 
of  the  tenants  the  proposal  may  certainly  be  counted  on 
as  a  card  likely  to  trump  the  Government  lead. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  Land  League  has 
given  definite  and  specific  orders  for  a  renewal  of  violenc* 
throughout  Ireland,  in  order  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
such  a  renewal  has  undoubtedly  taken  place.  When  a 
country  is  so  thoroughly  under  terrorism  as  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland  is — when  grown  men  and  free  citizens  can 
write  letters  like  that  most  ludicrous  and  yet  most  pathetic 
one  published  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  which  the  writer  says, 
“  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  having  earned  Boycotting. 
“  I  ask  to  be  forgiven,  and  will  be  good  in  future  ” — a 
very  slight  impulsion  at  head-quarters  is  sufficient  to  set 
the  ball  of  outrage  and  crime  rolling.  The  Limerick  dis¬ 
turbances,  moreover,  show  a  spirit  in  the  dregs  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  as  well  as  in  the  police,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  new. 
When,  last  year,  troops  were  employed  to  protect  the 
original  Boycott  expedition,  it  was  noticed  that  little,  if 
any,  ill  feeling  was  shown  against  them  by  the  people. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  doing  their  duty,  and  were  let 
alone.  This  seems  now  to  have  changed.  In  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  South  of  Ireland  the  troops  (especi¬ 
ally  if  their  regiments  are  definitely  English  and  Scotch 
regiments)  are  insulted,  waylaid,  and  attacked  on  every 
possible  occasion  ;  and  the  feeling  of  exasperation  likely 
to  be  produced  by  this  in  such  young  men  as  most  of  our 
soldiers  are  now  may  easily  be  appreciated.  But  that 
exasperation  seems,  at  Limerick  at  least,  to  have  at  last 
spread  to  the  much-abused  and  hardly-pressed  con¬ 
stabulary.  Until  a  regular  official  inquiry  is  held,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  police  at  Limerick  did  or 
did  not  get  out  of  hand,  and  fire  without,  or  even  against, 
orders.  The  Land  League  and  National  organs,  which 
assert  the  fact,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  of  course  ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  their  testimony  alone,  and  it  is 
unfortunately  anything  but  improbable  in  itself.  As  the 
present  policy  of  the  Land  League  can  only  lead  to  the 
dispossessing  of  a  large  number  of  tenants,  the  police  will 
naturally  become  more  obnoxious  than  ever,  and  the 
chances  of  affrays,  even  more  sanguinary  than  that  of 
Sunday,  will  grow  with  their  growing  unpopularity.  The 
suggestion  which  has  been  thrown  out  for  an  alteration  in 
their  armament  seems  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Rifles  and  bayonets  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  almost 
useless  except  in  the  last  resort,  and  in  that  last  resort 
unnecessarily  deadly. 

In  a  prospect  which  is  decidedly  gloomy,  the  brightest 
spot  is  perhaps  the  address,  no  less  politic  than  generous, 
with  which  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  has  accompanied 
the  issue  to  his  tenantry  of  the  Commissioners’  Summary 
of  the  Land  Act  before  referred  to.  That  Summary  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  fairly  drawn  up,  exhibiting  the  benefits 
conferred  on  the  tenant  clearly,  but  not  exaggerating 
them,  and  perhaps  calculated  to  neutralize  the  un¬ 
favourable  opinions  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of 
the  Commission  which  might  have  been  formed  from 
the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioners  who  are  certainly  not  biassed  in  the  land¬ 
lords’  favour.  In  order  that  the  Act  may  work,  fairness 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  willingness  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  and  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  inevitable,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  are  indispensable.  The  first 
must  be  presumed  to  exist  until  it  is  shown  not  to  exist. 
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Of  tile  tliird  a  happier  prerogative  instance  could  hardly 
have  been  shown  than  the  example  set  by  Lord  Waterford. 
He  insists,  and  is  right  in  insisting,  on  a  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  being  made  in  respect  of  the  past ;  but,  this  being 
done,  he  offers  to  meet  the  tenantry  half-way  in  the  amicable 
establishment  of  statutory  tenancies,  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  promise  reinstatement  to  two  evicted  tenants.  Lord 
Waterford  has  at  the  same  time  come  forward  heartily 
to  support  the  proposed  Exhibition  of  Irish  products,  a 
proceeding  from  which  no  very  great  practical  good  may 
result,  but  which,  if  it  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Land 
League,  might  be  made  an  engine  for  working  positive 
evil.  By  thus  assuming  the  initiative,  and  putting  him¬ 
self  in  his  proper  position  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  ready 
cheerfully  to  obey  the  law,  such  as  it  is,  and  not  to  wait 
sulkily  till  it  extracts  from  him  what  it  can,  Lord 
Waterford  has  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
Irishmen  and  Englishmen  alike.  If  the  majority  of  land¬ 
lords  follow  him,  the  very  firmest  portion  of  the  present 
standing-ground  of  the  Land  League  will  be  cut  from 
under  its  feet.  But  it  will  still  have  a  strong  hold,  partly 
by  terror  and  partly  by  interest,  on  the  reckless  and  dis¬ 
honest,  the  greedy  and  the  ignorant,  whose  numbers  are 
unfortunately  not  small  in  Ireland.  It  is  sufficiently 
•obvious  that  this  hold  will  be  used  and  abused  to  the 
uttermost.  The  de  facto  Government  of  Ireland  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  give  up  the  reins  without  a  desperate  struggle. 
What  is  more,  it  is  but  too  likely  to  succeed  in  holding 
them  unless  the  other  Government  shows  at  last  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  enforce  the  law  and  to  preserve  order.  It 
must  be  a  subject  of  the  deepest  regret  to  every  well- 
disposed  person  that  as  yet  but  few  signs  of  any  such 
determination  are  shown.  The  arrests  effected  under  the 
Coercion  Act  were  well  enough  in  their  way  ;  but  then  Mr. 
Eokster  seems  to  think  that,  so  long  as  he  does  not  let  his 
prisoners  go,  his  duty  is  done.  It  is  not  done,  and  will 
not  be  done  until  the  terrorism  of  the  Land  League  is 
entirely  broken.  At  present  that  terrorism  exists  in  force 
as  full  as  it  ever  possessed,  and  there  are  but  too  good 
reasons  for  thinking  that  every  day  does  something  more 
to  transform  the  movement  itself  from  a  simple  agitation 
intended  to  further  designs  on  private  property  to  a 
practical  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  of  England  and 
the  unity  of  the  Empire. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  TUNIS. 

TF1HE  virtual  annexation  of  Tunis  has  thus  far  not  been 
-1-  a  profitable  experiment,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  principality  will  become  permanently  a  French  posses¬ 
sion  or  dependency.  The  result  has  been  contemplated  for 
many  years,  and  it  might  probably  have  been  attained  by 
more  gradual  methods  on  easier  terms.  Italian  rivalry 
was  not  immediately  formidable  to  France  ;  and  nothing 
was  gained  by  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  in  England.  One  of  the  most  awkward  and  most 
genuine  explanations  of  the  sudden  interference  with  the 
exercise  of  the  Bey’s  authority  was  contained  in  M. 
St. -Hilaire’s  statement  that  the  local  tribunals  had  given 
decisions  unfavourable  to  French  litigants.  He  was  under¬ 
stood  to  refer  to  the  rights  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Levy, 
an  English  subject,  and  a  French  Joint-Stock  Company. 
It  would  be  rash  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  or  even  a3  to  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  decided  ;  but  the  result  is  in  a  high  degree  suspicious. 
The  former  French  Consul,  now  Resident  Minister  and 
real  ruler  of  Tunis,  has  caused  the  suit  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  tribunal  of  his  own  choice,  which  has  since, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  given  judgment  in  favour  of 
the  French  Companj-.  The  decision,  taken  in  connexion 
with  M.  St.-Hilaire’s  language,  furnishes  some  excuse  for 
the  comparison  which  French  opponents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  drawn  between  the  Mexican  expedition  and  the 
Jecker  bonds  on  one  part  and  the  annexation  of  Tunis 
with  the  Enfida  lawsuit  on  the  other.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  Mr.  Levy  may  not  have  been  entitled  to  pre¬ 
emption  of  an  estate  adjoining  his  own  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Jecker’s  claim  on  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  been  tenable.  The  private  interest  and 
the  jobs  with  which  it  may  have  been  connected  were  not 
in  either  case  the  primary  cause  of  a  doubtful  enterprise  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  courtiers  of  Napoleon  III. 
or  the  clients  of  M.  Roustan  should  have  profited  by  a 
questionable  policy. 


The  Kronmirs,  whose  encroachments  on  French  terrb- 
tory  were  in  the  first  instance  to  be  repressed,  have  for 
some  time  been  forgotten.  Some  French  troops  which 
were  sent  into  their  country  met  with  no  opposition  - 
and  the  Kroumirs  are  as  much  or  as  little  to  be  feared 
as  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  complications. 
No  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  relation  between 
the  supposed  Kroumir  outrages  aud  the  assumption  of 
supreme  authority  by  the  French  Consul.  The  Bey  had 
perhaps  not  made  vigorous  efforts  to  keep  the  frontier 
tribes  in  order;  but  the  laxity  of  a  petty  Mahometan 
Government  is  not  surprising.  If  the  French  thought  it 
worth  while  to  punish  the  Kroumirs,  the  Bey  would  have 
made  no  objection,  although  the  expedition  might  perhaps 
temporarily  have  violated  the  territory  of  Tunis.  Not 
content  with  the  arguments  derived  from  the  Enfida  law¬ 
suit  and  from  the  Kroumir  irregularities,  M.  St.-Hilaire 
further  announced  that  it  had  become  the  duty  of  France 
to  improve  the  administration  of  Tunis,  and,  generally,  as 
in  her  own  African  possessions,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
civilization.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  civilize  imper¬ 
fectly-developed  communities,  but  the  rights  which  are 
professedly  founded  on  the  duty  of  diffusing  intelligence 
are  inconveniently  vague  and  elastic.  The  same  reasons 
might  justify  a  French  or  Russian  conquest  of  any  part 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  is  greatly  in  need  of 
improvement.  The  English  Government  wisely  declined 
to  offer  any  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Tunis,  as  long 
as  its  own  treaty  rights  were  respected ;  but  Tripoli 
might,  according  to  M.  St.-Hilaire’s  theory,  have  required 
the  same  treatment  as  Tunis,  with  the  result  of  disturbing 
the  temporary  equilibrium  which  has  been  established  in 
Egypt.  It  accordingly  became  necessary  to  warn  the 
French  Government  that  the  further  extension  of  its 
cosmopolitan  benevolence  would  not  be  regarded  by 
England  with  equanimity.  M.  St.-Hilaire  returned  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  effect  that  the  frontier  of 
Tripoli  would  not  be  passed  by  French  troops,  even  if  it 
became  necessary  to  repel  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the 
bordering  tribes. 

The  effect  of  the  wanton  annexation  of  Tunis  has  been, 
to  irritate  the  large  Mahometan  population  of  all  Northern 
Africa.  The  Arabs  have  in  many  districts  committed  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  French,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Bey  not  unreasonably  think  themselves  relieved  from  their 
allegiance.  Unprotected  settlements  have  been  exposed 
to  plunder  and  outrage ;  and  French  detachments  have 
been  threatened  with  opposition,  and  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances  have  been  compelled  by  superior  numbers  to 
retreat.  The  disturbances  began  during  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  when  it  was  impossible  or  difficult  to 
pursue  Arab  marauders.  In  consequence  the  revolt  has 
spread  to  the  frontier  of  Morocco,  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
repressed  except  by  a  regular  campaign.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  success  will  be  secured  without  any  ruinous 
drain  on  the  comparatively  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
French  Republic;  but  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure 
which  must  be  incurred  will  have  been  wholly  gratui¬ 
tous.  It  has  been  found  that  the  army,  although  it  has 
of  late  years  been  entirely  reorganized,  has  not  furnished 
the  necessary  detachments  without  some  strain  and  com¬ 
plication.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  imperfect  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  of  a  want  of  skill  and  vigour  on  the  part 
of  superior  officers.  The  losses  by  disease  have  been 
comparatively  heavy,  although  the  service  has  thus  far 
been  of  an  ordinary  character.  When  the  temperate 
season  begins,  the  French  troops  will  undoubtedly  assert 
their  superiority;  and,  indeed,  they  have  already,  in 
almost  every  instance,  repelled  attack  with  little  loss  ;  but 
there  is  small  glory  to  be  acquired,  and  it  is  possible  that 
war  even  with  African  tribes  may  not  prove  popular  in 
France.  A  quarrel  with  Morocco  would  extend  the  rang© 
of  operations,  and  render  necessary  the  despatch  of  ad¬ 
ditional  reinforcements.  The  African  complications  have 
already  on  one  occasion  affected  domestic  policy.  The 
late  elections  were  hurried  on  because  the  Government 
was  unwilling  to  appeal  to  the  constituencies  while  war 
was  proceeding.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  universal 
liability  to  military  service  would  scarcely  be  tolerable 
in  a  State  which  had  to  employ  its  forces  in  foreign  and 
remote  regions.  The  French  army  has  been  organized  for 
purposes  of  national  defence,  and  for  the  peaceable  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Algeria.  A  chronic  state  of  warfare  in  Africa 
would  produce  much  dissatisfaction. 

It  argues  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  cultivate  a  hone 
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that  the  present  troubles  may  impress  French  politicians 
with  the  impolicy  of  reviving  national  restlessness  and 
ambition.  The  late  proceedings  in  Tunis  would  have 
been  regarded  in  England  with  less  disfavour  if  they 
had  not  seemed  to  indicate  a  departure  from  the  deli¬ 
berate  policy  of  the  last  eleven  years.  For  almost  the 
first  time  in  several  centuries  there  has  during  that  period 
been  no  reason  to  apprehend  disturbance  promoted  by 
France.  The  covetousness  of  foreign  territory  which 
was  stimulated  by  M.  Thiers,  and  fitfully  encouraged 
by  Napoleon  III.,  has  made  room  for  an  indefinite 
hope  of  recovering  at  some  future  time  the  German 
provinces  which  had  long  been  regarded  as  portions  of 
France.  The  goodwill  of  England  was  conciliated  by 
the  removal  of  all  fear  of  collision  with  a  Power  which 
seemed  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  its  own  internal  prosperity.  When  a  clever  writer 
described  an  imaginary  invasion  of  England,  the  sup¬ 
posed  victors  in  the  battle  of  Dorking  were  not  French¬ 
men,  but  Germans.  The  great  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  France,  and  even  the  formation  of  a  powerful  army, 
have  been  watched  in  this  country  with  unbroken  com¬ 
placency.  The  sudden  determination  to  extend  French 
dominion  in  Africa  naturally  caused  a  feeling  of  unwelcome 
surprise.  The  enterprise  implied  an  indifference  to  the 
friendship,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Italy;  and  the 
approval  of  French  encroachment  which  was  attributed  to 
Prince  Bismarck  was  not  reassuring.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
hope  that  the  independence  of  Tunis  will  be  restored.  The 
Bey’s  troops  are  more  likely  to  join  the  insurgents  than  to 
aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  which  is  probably,  in 
spite  of  his  professions,  not  distasteful  to  himself.  The 
campaign  which  is  about  to  open  will  be  regarded  with  but 
faint  curiosity,  because  its  issue  cannot  be  doubtful.  The 
best  result  would  be  a  conviction  produced  in  the  French 
mind  of  the  advantages  of  peace. 


LOSS  OF  THE  TEUTON. 

IT  is  singular,  and  not  altogether  satisfactory,  to  con¬ 
trast  the  impressions  produced  in  this  country  by  a 
railway  accident  and  by  the  loss  of  a  great  passenger 
steamer.  If  ten  or  twelve  lives  are  sacrificed  in  a  collision 
there  is  a  general  expression  of  passionate  indignation 
against  the  Company  which  has,  or  is  thought  to  have, 
neglected  necessary  precautions,  and  a  demand  for  prompt 
legislation.  The  Companies  have,  in  almost  every  case,  to 
compensate  those  who  have  been  injured  and  the  families 
of  those  who  have  been  killed,  and  juries  show  little  mercy 
to  the  great  corporations  whose  officials  have  been  guilty 
of  carelessness,  or  have  endangered  life  by  parsimony.  It 
is  natural  and  just  that  this  strong  feeling  should  exist, 
and  no  one  can  wish  that  it  should  be  weakened,  or  that 
the  smallest  disregard  for  the  safety  of  passengers  should 
go  unpunished ;  but  it  seems  strange  that,  while  so  much 
emotion  is  caused  by  loss  of  life  on  land,  so  little  is 
aroused  by  far  greater  loss  of  life  at  sea.  In  a  bad  railway 
collision .  fifteen  or  twenty  people  may  be  killed.  If  a 
steamer  goes  down,  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
passengers  and  sailors  may  be  drowned  ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  greater  catastrophe  causes  far  less  excitement  than 
the  less.  General  regret  is  expressed  for  the  victims ; 
but  there  is  no  explosion  of  popular  feeling  against  the 
owners,  who,  unlike  the  Railway  Companies,  are  not  usu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  compensate  the  families  of  those  who  have 
perished.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  shipwreck  is  an 
unavoidable  casualty,  and  that  people  who  go  to  sea  know 
that  they  run  a  certain  risk,  and  are  willing  to  take  their 
chance.  There  is  some  foundation  for  this  view,  inasmuch 
as  passenger  ships  are  occasionally  lost  through  mischance 
against  which  no  skill  could  provide ;  but  nevertheless  it 
should  not  receive,  as  it  practically  does,  a  general,  if 
tacit,  acceptance.  The  losses  of  passenger  vessels  have 
been  in  too  many  eases  due  to  preventable  causes,  to  causes 
quite  as  preventable  as  those  of  railway  disaster;  and 
when  an  accident  has  occurred  which  might  have  been 
avoided,  there  should  be  at  least  as  strong  a  feeling  against 
the  Steamship  Company  which  has  drowned  its  hundred 
as  there  is*  against  the  Railway  Company  which  kills  its 
score ;  and  the  owners  of  a  vessel  ought  to  be  made  liable 
for  the  loss  of  life  they  have  caused  in  the  same  way  that 
the  owners  of  a  railway  are  made  liable.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  the  former  are  greater  sinners  than  the  latter. 
Railway  Companies,  badly  as  they  behave  in  many  re¬ 


spects,  do  not  make  fallacious  statements  about  the  means 
adopted  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  trains.  They  do  not 
say,  for  instance,  that  they  have  perfect  continuous  brakes 
while  they  really  have  but  very  moderate  brake-power. 
With  ships  the  case  is  different.  Whenever  a  great  passenger 
steamer  is  launched,  the  public  is  ostentatiously  informed 
that  she  is  divided  into  a  number  of  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  leak,  a  bump,  or  even 
a  collision,  the  vessel  will  still  be  comparatively  safe. 
When  an  accident  happens,  these  compartments  usually 
fail,  and  the  vessel  fills  and  sinks  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  reasons  why  they  afford  so  little  protection  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
shipbuilding  ;  but  of  course  the  great  mass  of  passengers 
are  quite  ignorant  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  habitually 
deluded  about  one  of  the  most  important  safeguards  against 
the  dangers  of  the  sea.  In  other  respects  the  construction 
of  the  great  merchant  steamers  is  defective ;  and  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  the  loss  of  life  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  wreck  of  these  vessels  has  been  in 
great  part  due  to  bad  building.  It  may  be  added  that 
disaster  has  also  in  no  small  number  of  cases  been  in  part 
due  to  the  reckless  navigation  which  is  tolerated,  if  not 
encouraged,  for  the  sake  of  quick  passages.  Quite  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  Railway  Companies  have  some  of 
the  Steamship  Companies  been,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
strange  that  the  public  judgment  should  be  so  severe  on 
the  former  and  so  clement  with  regard  to  the  latter. 

In  the  case  of  the  Teuton  a  large  number  of  men,  won>en, 
and  children  seem  to  have  been  lost  owing  to  the  faulty 
management  of  a  faulty  vessel.  The  story  of  the  disaster 
as  it  stands  at  present  is  indeed  a  most  singular  one,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  official  narrative  may 
bring  to  light  some  facts  which  will  tend  to  show  that 
there  was  moderate  precaution  in  shaping  the  vessel’s 
course.  According  to  the  narratives  which  have  been 
received,  the  Teuton  arrived  in  Table  Bay  on  the  29th  of 
last  month,  and  sailed  on  the  next  day  for  Algoa  Bay  and 
Natal.  At  2  p.h.  cross  bearings  were  apparently  taken, 
and  the  course  set,  Cape  Point  being  then  eight  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  bearing  due  north.  With  two  slight  variations  of 
course,  the  vessel  steamed  on  during  the  afternoon,  the 
headland  known  as  Danger  Point  being  passed  at  5.30,  at 
a  distance  of  five  miles.  At  7.20  the  vessel  suddenly  struck, 
off  Quoin  Point,  the  land  being  then  about  four  miles  distant. 
She  was  backed  off,  seemingly  without  any  difficulty,  and 
the  captain  steered  at  once  for  Simon’s  Bay,  no  immediate 
danger  being  feared  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  bulkheads  which 
were  thought  to  give  her  safety — in  spite,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  of  the  pumps  concerning  which,  strangely  enough, 
nothing  is  said  in  the  report — the  water  gained  steadily, 
and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  decreased  as  she  sank  lower 
and  lower.  At  10  p.m.  the  boats,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  got  ready  and  provisioned,  were  lowered  into  the 
water,  and  some  women  and  children  were  immediately 
sent  into  one  of  them.  A  second  boat  was  receiving  its 
living  charge  when  a  strange  catastrophe,  as  yet  but  im¬ 
perfectly  described,  occurred.  One  or  both  of  the  engine- 
room  bulkheads  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  last  reserve 
of  buoyancy  being  immediately  annihilated,  the  Teuton  sank 
like  a  stone,  dragging  down  four  of  the  boats  in  her  vortex. 
Into  the  other  three  some  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  who 
were  either  not  sucked  down  by  the  ship,  or  rose  again  to 
the  surface,  managed  to  scramble,  and  they  reached  the 
land  in  safety. 

Unless  the  official  inquiry  should  bring  to  light  many 
important  facts  at  present  unknown,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  one  painful  and  obvious  conclusion  respect¬ 
ing  this  terrible  disaster.  From  all  that  is  at  present 
known,  it  seems  clear  that  the  loss  of  the  Teuton  was  due.- 
to  bad  navigation,  which  took  her  aground,  and  to  de¬ 
fects  of  construction,  which  caused  her  to  make  water 
much  more  rapidly  than  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  then 
to  sink  quite  suddenly.  Why  she  was  kept  so  close  to 
the  land  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  everything  was  sacrificed  to  a  rapid 
passage.  The  short  voyage  from  Table  Bay  to  Algoa 
Bay  ought  apparently  to  be  quite  free  from  danger 
if  ordinary  precautions  are  observed.  The  coast  is  well 
lighted,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
charts  are  imperfect.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Standard  who  apparently  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
matter  he  treats,  the  late  Astronomer- Royal  at  the  Cape, 
Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  took  the  trouble  to  lay  down  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  course  from  one  bay  to  the  other.  It  is  known 
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that  there  is  an  extremely  dangerous  reef  off  Quoin  Point, 
and  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  same  company  that  owned 
the  Teuton  was  lost  on  it  in  1875.  When  a  ship  is  taken 
at  night  within  four  miles  of  a  coast  off  which  there 
is  known  to  be  a  reef  of  considerable  extent,  it  is 
clear  that  risk  must  be  incurred  ;  it  also  seems  clear 
that  the  only  reason  for  incurring  that  risk  must  be 
the  wish  to  shorten  by  a  few  hours  a  very  short  pas¬ 
sage.  It  may  perhaps  be  proved  at  the  official  inquiry 
that  the  reef  is  not  quite  accurately  laid  down  in  the 
charts,  or  that  there  were  special  reasons  for  making  a 
quick  run  ;  but  at  present  the  only  possible  inference  from 
the  accounts  which  have  appeared  is  that  the  steamer  was 
kept  much  too  close  to  a  dangerous  coast,  and  grounded  in 
consequence.  It  is  worth  notice  that  when  the  Teuton  was 
near  what  is  known  to  be  a  dangerous  reef,  both  the 
captain  and  the  first  mate,  whose  watch  it  was,  were  below, 
and  that  the  vessel  was  in  charge  of  the  third  mate,  who 
probably  had  much  less  knowledge  of  the  coast  than  either 
of  the  other  two. 

The  sinking  of  the  Teuton  within  some  three  hours  after 
she  struck  was  due  to  the  failure,  almost  invariable  in  these 
cases,  of  the  bulkheads.  It  is  said  that  the  vessel  was 
“  protected  ”  by  seven  of  these,  and  we  presume,  therefore, 
that  she  was  supposed  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
water-tight  compartments.  What  the  height  of  the  bulk¬ 
heads  was  in  the  Teuton  has  not  been  stated.  In  too  many 
cases  they  extend  but  a  very  little  way  above  the  load 
water-line,  so  that  if  one  compartment  fills  and  thereby 
brings  the  vessel  down  in  the  water,  the  others  neces¬ 
sarily  fill  also.  If  the  Teuton  had  seven  bulkheads,  there 
must  have  been  three  compartments  on  one  side  of  the 
engine  room,  and  four  on  the  other.  All  these  had 
seemingly  filled  at  the  time  when  the  boats  were  lowered, 
and  then  finally  the  engine-room  bulkheads  gave  way  with 
a  crash.  The  catastrophe  shows,  as  so  many  other  losses 
have  done,  that  the  supposed  security  obtained  by  the  bulk¬ 
heads  is  illusory,  and  that  iron  vessels  fill  with  terrible 
rapidity  when  once  there  is  a  hole  below  the  water-line. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  divide  a  vessel  into  com¬ 
partments  which  are  really  water-tight ;  and  what  the  loss 
of  the  Teuton  suggests  is  that  the  inspection  of  vessels 
destined  to  carry  large  numbers  of  passengers  for  long 
voyages  should  be  far  more  searching  and  severe  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  that  information  accessible  to  all  should 
show  what  precautions  have  been  taken  in  constructing- 
vessels  to  ensure  safety.  It  is  hopeless,  however,  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  any  necessary  measures  will  be  taken  unless 
public  feeling  is  more  deeply  stirred  by  these  great 
disasters,  and  unless  the  same  strong  and  just  indignation 
which  is  aroused  by  a  railway  accident  is  manifested  when 
a  passenger  steamer  is  lost.  Whether  any  legislative  or 
administrative  measures  can  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
running  risks  in  order  to  make  a  quick  passage  may  be 
doubted ;  but  here,  again,  public  opinion  might  have  a 
most  healthy  effect,  and  a  general  expression  of  vigorous 
condemnation,  enhanced  by  a  few  verdicts  with  heavy 
damages,  would  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  moderating  the 
zeal  of  managers  and  captains  who  are  bent  on  giving- 
lines  to  which  they  belong  a  good  name  for  speed,  at  all 
hazards. 


FRENCH  CONSERVATISM. 

T  is  four  years  since  M.  Thiers  died,  and  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  service  which  was  held  this  day  week  exactly 
twenty-two  persons  assisted,  including  the  servants  of  the 
family.  A  larger  attendance  would  have  been  obviously 
inappropriate.  Neither  Royalists  nor  Bonapartists  can 
have  any  specially  tender  recollections  of  M.  Thiers,  and 
the  Republicans  are  naturally  anxious  to  forget  him  as 
completely  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  long  as  they 
remember  him  they  cannot  well  escape  from  one  of  two 
humiliating  alternatives.  Either  they  were  altogether  in 
the  wrong  when  they  looked  to  M.  Thiers  as  their  leader, 
or  they  are  altogether  in  the  wrong  now  that  they  have 
rejected  his  counsel.  They  are  doing  the  very  things 
which  M.  Thiers  most  persistently  warned  them  not  to 
do,  and  they  are  depriving  the  Republic  of  the  precise 
character  which  he  always  declared  it  must  retain  if  it 
meant  to  live.  M.  Thiers  was  not  gifted  with  infallibility, 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  saying  this  he  allowed  his 
wishes  or  his  prejudices  to  overpower  his  judgment.  This 
is  not  a  plea,  however,  which  can  be  very  well  put  forward 
by  those  who  called  themselves  his  followers.  That  the 


Republic  must  be  Conservative  was  the  creed  of  the  party 
quite  as  much  as  of  the  leader.  Consequently,  since  the 
party  has  discovered  that  the  Republic  must  be  Radical, 
it  has  no  choice  but  to  acknowledge  either  that  it  was 
wrong  then  or  that  it  is  wrong  now.  It  may  have  been 
wanting  in  enlightenment  not  to  ally  itself  with  the 
Extreme  Left  years  ago,  or  it  may  be  wanting  in  courage 
not  to  refuse  that  alliance  to-day,  but  it  cannot  clear  itself 
of  both  accusations  at  once.  There  must  be  a  fair  number 
of  Republicans  to  whom  either  admission  is  exceedingly 
distasteful.  The  dread  of  Radicalism  which  they  once 
professed  is  not  so  entirely  allayed  that  they  can  honestly 
pity  themselves  for  having  ever  entertained  it.  Yet,  if 
they  were  right  in  feeling  it  while  M.  Thiers  lived,  there 
is  nothing  in  what  has  happened  since  to  make  it  needless 
to  feel  it  now.  The  genuine  convert  feels  a  hearty  dis¬ 
taste  for  his  former  beliefs,  but  the  moderate  Republican 
of  four  years  ago  is  only  half  at  his  ease  in  that  Radical 
eddy  which  he  no  longer  attempts  to  stem.  All  that  he 
can  do,  therefore,  is  to  put  the  facts  behind  him,  and 
persuade  himself,  if  he  may,  that  opposites  are  not  so  very 
opposite,  nor  contraries  so  very  contrary.  In  one  re¬ 
spect  he  is  undoubtedly  favoured  by  fortune.  He  has 
in  M.  Gambetta  a  politician  who  will  keep  him  sup¬ 
plied  with  an  endless  variety  of  phrases  that  seem  re¬ 
assuring  and  are  unmeaning.  The  speech  at  Neubourg 
the  other  day  was  full  of  them.  M.  Gambetta  wished  to 
comfort  his  moderate  allies,  and  he  completely  attained  his 
end.  He  reproduced  in  substance  Mr.  Bright’s  reminder 
that  six  omnibuses  could  not  be  taken  abreast  through 
Temple  Bar.  The  Republic  must  go  on  to  some  undefined 
goal,  but  it  must  move  only  one  step  at  a  time.  This  is 
all  that  a  Conservative  Republican — as  the  term  is  now 
applied — wants  to  reassure  him.  He  asks  r*o  questions 
about  the  contents  of  the  omnibuses,  and  he  is  seemingly 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  Republic 
is  moving.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  six  shall  ap¬ 
proach  the  gate  in  succession  instead  of  all  at  once,  and 
that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  blindfold  instead  of  being 
made  to  run.  Even  the  reactionary  Right,  short-sighted  and 
prejudiced  as  in  many  ways  it  is,  is  more  intelligent  on  this 
head  than  the  Conservative  Republicans  have  shown  them¬ 
selves.  The  Right  has  at  least  the  wit  to  see  that  the  six 
omnibuses  will  only  hinder  one  another,  and  that  a  man 
who  finds  himself  approaching  the  edge  of  a  precipice  is 
more  likely  to  be  startled  into  caution  if  he  is  running  at 
full  speed  than  if  he  is  sauntering  at  a  foot  pace.  If  M. 
Gambetta  proposed  to  abolish  the  Senate,  to  rescind  the 
Concordat,  to  reduce  the  term  of  service  in  the  army,  to 
make  the  magistracy  elective,  and  to  do  all  this  in  the 
year  1881,  he  would  be  a  less  dangerous  adviser  that  he  is 
when  he  is  content  with  making  an  advance  in  each  of 
these  directions,  and  with  making  even  that  by  easy  stages. 

It  is  true  that  the  Conservatives  who  do  not  call  them¬ 
selves  Republicans  are,  in  their  own  way,  quite  as  inca¬ 
pable  of  useful  or  intelligent  action  as  the  Conservatives 
who  rightly  hold  that  their  business  is  to  protect  the 
Republic  against  revolutionary  violence  of  all  kinds.  If 
in  1873  the  Right  had  supported  M.  Thiers  instead  of 
overthrowing  him,  and  had  devoted  itself  to  strengthening 
what  remained  instead  of  dreaming  of  impossible  restora¬ 
tions,  things  would  never  have  come  to  the  pass  in  which 
they  now  are.  Nor  is  there  the  faintest  evidence  that  the 
Right  has  discovered  its  mistake.  The  attempt  to  create 
a  Conservative  Opposition  at  the  late  elections  was  an 
entire  failure.  The  various  sections  of  which  it  was  sought 
to  compose  it  thought  a  great  deal  more  of  their  facings 
than  of  their  uniform.  They  would  be  Conservatives  if 
by  that  was  meant  being  Legitimists  or  Imperialists  ;  but 
as  to  sinking  these  distinctions,  and  making  a  common 
effort  to  save  the  Republic  from  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
they  would  have  none  of  it.  Even  consistent  Royalists 
were  rejected  as  candidates  by  the  friends  of  the 
Count  of  Chambord  because  they  would  not  make  the 
restoration  of  the  Monarchy  the  declared  object  of  their 
policy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  wonder  is  that  a 
single  seat  was  carried  by  the  Conservatives.  They  had 
insisted  on  allying  themselves  with  two  unpopular  causes, 
and  they  have  reaped  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  imprudence.  If  there  was  anything  certain  in 
French  politics  it  was  that  the  great  body  of  the  electors 
are  not  prepared  to  tolerate  any  reaction  as  regards  tho 
institutions  under  which  they  live.  Republicans  they 
are,  and,  as  at  present  advised,  Republicans  they  mean  to 
continue.  In  this  particular  instance  it  was  more  than 
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commonly  easy  to  pnt  aside  any  issues  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  dividing  the  Opposition.  M.  Gambetta  and 
his  friends  had  made  no  secret  of  their  determination  to 
demand  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  to  procure,  if  not 
the  abolition  of  the  Concordat,  at  all  events  its  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  State  in  a  very  unfriendly  temper  towards 
the  clergy,  and  to  make  some  serious  inroad  upon  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  magistracy.  Here  was  a  plain  issue 
upon  which  it  would  have  been  possible  to  build  up 
a  Conservative  Opposition  and  to  have  furnished  it 
with  an  intelligible  programme  to  put  before  the  elec¬ 
tors.  Even  if  the  electors  had  shown  no  more  dispo¬ 
sition  to  give  this  programme  active  support  than  they 
have  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Legitimist  and  Bonapartist 
programmes  which  have  actually  been  constructed,  a 
beginning  might  have  been  made  for  the  future.  The 
electors  might  have  been  fairly  warned  of  the  measures 
which  the  Radicals  have  in  store,  and  so  have  been  at 
least  disposed  to  take  alarm  when  they  see  these 
measures  actually  brought  forward.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that,  so  long  as  the  French  Conserva¬ 
tives  show  such  entire  indifference  to  the  fortunes  even 
of  the  few  candidates  who  have  a  chance  of  being  elected, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  take  any  pains  to 
get  the  right  sort  of  candidate.  In  two  divisions  of  Paris 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance,  at  all  events,  that  the  Con¬ 
servative  candidate  would  be  successful.  M.  HervH)  was 
in  all  respects  an  admirable  candidate,  and  the  only  reason 
why  he  is  not  now  one  of  the  deputies  for  Paris  is  that  on 
the  2  ist  of  August  the  Conservative  electors  were  at  the  sea¬ 
side  or  taking  the  waters.  They  did  not  care  enough  about 
an  election  which  they  professed  to  think  so  critical  to 
come  home  for  a  night  in  order  to  save  one  division  at  least 
of  Paris  from  the  Radical  invasion.  So  far  as  any  trouble 
they  chose  to  take  in  the  matter  went,  the  Scrutin  de  liste 
might  have  become  law,  and  all  Paris  might  have  been 
made  a  single  constituency.  They  threw  away  the  weapon 
which  the  retention  of  the  Scrutin  d’ arrondissement  had 
put  into  their  hands,  and  allowed  a  constituency  which 
they  might  have  made  their  own  to  fall  under  the  sway  of 
the  enemy.  In  another  division  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Conservative  electors  was  vigorous  enough  to  bring  them 
to  the  polls  on  the  21st  of  August,  but  it  was  not  vigorous 
enough  to  make  them  repeat  the  sacrifice  on  the  4th  of 
September.  If  M.  Godelle  had  retained  in  the  second 
ballot  the  same  number  of  votes  that  he  managed  to 
secure  in  the  first,  he  would  be  one  of  the  deputies  for 
Paris,  and  the  Extreme  Republicans  would  not  have  been 
able  to  present  an  unbroken  front  in  the  capital.  A  party 
which  will  not  make  two  journeys  in  a  fortnight  to  secure 
a  great  public  end  deserves  the  tremendous  defeat  which 
it  has  just  sustained. 


LORD  GREY  ON  RECIPROCITY. 

ORD  GREY’S  letters  on  the  vicious  principle  of 
commercial  reciprocity  are  admirable  specimens  of 
clear  and  conclusive  reasoning.  A  veteran  confessor  of  a 
faith  which  was  preached  in  his  youth,  and  which  is 
already  undergoing  a  process  of  corruption,  Lord  Grey 
insists  on  the  truth  of  a  simple  doctrine  which  admits  of 
no  exceptions.  In  common  with  Lord  Overstone,  like 
himself  an  orthodox  economist,  Lord  Grey  protested  even 
in  i860,  when  the  French  treaty  had  been  recommended 
to  popularity  both  by  its  immediate  tendency  and  by  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  against  an  acceptance  of  the 
fallacies  of  which  it  was  designed  in  some  degree  to 
counteract  the  effect.  Mr.  Cobden’s  convictions  were  the 
same  with  Lord  Grey’s  ;  and  his  apparent  inconsistency 
admitted  of  strong  excuse,  if  not  of  entire  justification. 
The  policy  which  had  been  steadily  pursued  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Administration  had 
already  given  so  much  earnest  of  success  as  to  win 
over  many  foreign  proselytes.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  of  their  number,  then  exercising  almost  abso¬ 
lute  power  in  France,  wished  to  convince  his  country¬ 
men  by  experience  of  the  benefits  of  free  commercial 
intercourse  ;  but  the  ignorant  prejudice  which  then  as  now 
prevailed  in  France  raised  a  doubt  whether  even  the  most 
complaisant  of  representative  bodies  would  approve  a 
rational  tariff  at  the  bidding  of  the  Emperor.  Either  by 
design  or  by  accident  the  Constitution  which  had  been 
devised  a  few  years  before  included  a  provision  by  which 
the  Government  could  evade  the  necessity  of  legislative 
sanction.  The  Emperor  had  retained  to  himself  absolute 


control  over  diplomatic  engagements ;  and  consequently 
he  could  by  his  own  prerogative  conclude  a  treaty  for  the 
regulation  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Cobden  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  Paris  was  invited  by  Napoleon  III.  to  co-operate  in  the 
trial  of  his  plausible  experiment  as  to  the  possibility  of 
introducing  a  more  enlightened  commercial  policy  into 
France.  Having  consulted  his  own  Government,  Mr. 
Cobden,  with  the  cordial  sanction  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  undertook  the  negotiation, 
for  which  he  would  have  been  admirably  qualified  if  only 
the  entire  undertaking  had  not  been  inconsistent  with  his 
most  cherished  principles. 

M.  Rouher,  in  seconding  and  executing  the  scheme  of 
Napoleon  III.,  thought  himself  obliged  to  humour  the 
popular  prejudice  by  affecting  to  treat  as  costly  and 
burdensome  concessions  fiscal  reductions  which  were 
primarily  beneficial  to  French  consumers.  Both  the 
Emperor  and  his  Minister  were  far  in  advance  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  rulers  of  France,  and  probably  they  would  have 
preferred  the  method  of  domestic  legislation  to  an  osten¬ 
sible  bargain  with  a  foreign  Government ;  but  they  could 
not  afford  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  defeat  which  might  in 
other  respects  have  compromised  the  Imperial  authority. 
Mr.  Cobden  necessarily  became  their  coadjutor  or  accom¬ 
plice  in  a  harmless  plot  against  one  of  the  few  constitu¬ 
tional  restrictions  which  had  survived  the  events  of  1851. 
Lord  Grey  attributes  some  blame  to  the  English  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  provocation  which  may  have  been  given 
to  the  opponents  of  Napoleon  III. ;  but  at  that  time  the 
Empire  seemed  to  be  popular,  and  it  was  universally 
accepted.  The  Orleanists,  who  had  always  opposed  Free- 
trade,  were  altogether  powerless,  and  the  Republican 
party  had  no  bond  of  union  except  resentment  against 
the  Empire.  It  is  now  evident  that  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  some  mistakes ;  but  it  was  then 
impossible  to  foresee  all  the  consequences  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  dexterity  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cobden  in  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  details  of  the  agreement.  M.  Rouher  could 
not  fail  to  understand  that  his  English  colleague  had 
no  serious  objection  to  reducing  English  Customs  duties 
to  the  lowest  point.  At  the  same  time  it  was  certain 
that  the  clamour  of  French  producers  would  be  les3 
formidable  in  proportion  to  the  impediments  which 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  importation  from  England. 
Napoleon  III.  and  M.  Rouher  probably  hoped  that  before 
the  expiration  of  the  treaty  sound  economic  doctrines  would 
have  made  some  progress  in  France.  It  may  even  have 
seemed  possible  that  in  twenty  years  a  French  Legislature 
might  be  inclined  to  reduce  Customs  duties  without 
stipulating  for  an  equivalent.  In  the  result  an  absurdly 
unequal  bargain,  if  it  was  to  be  only  considered  as  a 
bargain,  was  concluded  between  the  plenipotentiaries.  The 
immediate  advantage  to  trade  contented  English  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  expatiated  with  copious  and 
persuasive  eloquence  both  on  the  commercial  benefits  of 
the  treaty  and  on  the  social  blessings  which  were  to 
result  from  the  increased  consumption  of  light  claret. 

As  the  term  of  the  treaty  approached  its  close,  almost 
all  French  politicians  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  obtain  additional  concessions  from 
England.  M.  Thiers,  who  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
rudiments  of  economic  science,  stimulated  by  every  means 
in  his  power  the  vulgar  delusion.  His  successors  have  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  number  some  professed  supporters  of  Free- 
trade  ;  but  the  Government  for  the  time  being  has  almost 
always  truckled  to  the  producers,  at  the  expense  of  the 
consuming  mass  of  the  population.  The  impression  which, 
according  to  Lord  Grey,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  proved  to  be  both 
general  and  permanent.  French  Ministers  were  convinced 
that  the  limited  facilities  afforded  to  English  trade  were 
too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed,  and  that  they  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  acquiring  a  cheap  popularity  by  imposing  addi¬ 
tional  restrictions.  The  treaty  was  grudgingly  prolonged 
for  six  months,  that  time  might  be  afforded  for  nego¬ 
tiation  ;  but  during  the  last  Session  of  the  Legislature 
which  has  since  been  dissolved  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
deliberately  contrived  a  plan  of  extorting  concessions  by 
forcing  the  English  Government  to  conclude  a  treaty  in 
a  hurry.  The  Assembly  was  not  unwilling  to  extend  the 
term,  but  M.  Tikard  insisted  on  fixing  November  8  as  the 
date  of  final  settlement,  except  in  cases  where  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  conditions  might  be  positively  ensured.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  a  year  before  encouraged  the 'belief  in  hia 
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eagerness  for  a  treaty  by  introducing  the  expected  re¬ 
duction  of  the  wine  duties  as  an  element  of  his  Budget. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  the  French  Minister  has 
over-reached  himself,  and  that  the  English  Government 
has  for  the  present  declined  to  continue  a  discussion  which 
could  not  be  completed  within  the  stipulated  time.  M. 
Tirard  asserts  that  he  was  prevented  by  statute  from  pro¬ 
longing  the  term.  There  is  no  such  prohibition  in  the  Act, 
but  the  condition  was  stated  both  in  his  speech  and  in  the 
Expose  de  Motifs  which,  according  to  French  practice, 
was  prefixed  to  the  Act.  It  is  not  the  business  of  English 
critics  to  inquire  whether  the  statement  of  reasons  is  a 
part  or  preamble  of  the  Act.  It  is  enough  that  the  French 
Minister  professed  to  be  unable  to  prolong  the  nego¬ 
tiation. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  negotiations  may  be 
resumed,  as  the  short-sighted  astuteness  of  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  appears  to  be  generally  disapproved  in 
France.  The  English  Government  took  occasion  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech  to  express  its  continued  readiness  to  nego¬ 
tiate  ;  but  Lord  Grey’s  reasons  for  seizing  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  withdrawing  from  an  erroneous  policy  deserve  full 
consideration.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  four-and- 
twenty  years  ago  that  duties  ought  to  be  imposed  only 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  to  the  amount  which  may 
be  required  for  the  purpose.  It  is  highly  inconvenient 
to  confer  on  foreign  countries  a  right  of  objecting  to 
any  financial  measures  which  may  be  conducive  to  the 
national  interests.  If  it  were  expedient  to  levy  increased 
duties  on  wine  or  on  silk,  the  English  Government  and 
the  English  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  exercising  their  discretion.  Experience  has 
fully  confirmed  the  opinion  that  foreign  nations  would 
be  encouraged  in  a  restrictive  policy  by  the  admission 
that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  purchase  money  for  a 
benefit  conferred  on  themselves.  Lord  Grey,  agreeing 
with  the  economists  of  his  earlier  days,  ridicules  the  belief 
that  any  community  can  be  impoverished  by  the  excess  of 
its  imports  above  its  exports.  Gain  consists  in  receiving 
and  not  in  giving,  though  a  price  must  undoubtedly  be 
paid  for  foreign  produce  consumed  in  England.  If  no 
public  revenue  were  needed,  or  if  it  were  provided  from 
some  other  source,  it  is  certain  that  the  entire  abolition  of 
Customs  duties  would  be  an  unmixed  advantage  to  the 
community.  Any  approximation  to  absolute  freedom  of 
importation  ought  to  be  regulated  with  exclusive  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  population.  If  Mr.  Cobden  had  held 
his  hand  in  i860,  foreign  countries  might  perhaps  by  this 
time  have  imitated  the  policy  which,  as  they  would  have 
seen,  was  enriching  England.  It  may  still  not  be  too  late 
to  try  a  sound  and  consistent  policy. 


THE  INDIAN  CENSUS. 

HE  Indian  Census  has  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  previous  estimates  of  the  population.  In¬ 
cluding  the  protected  States,  the  great  dependency  con¬ 
tains  252  millions  of  people,  or  12  millions  more  than  it 
contained  in  1871.  It  seems  to  require,  if  not  a  more 
terrible,  at  least  a  more  universal,  experience  of  famine 
than  India  has  yet  had  to  check  the  natural  exultation 
called  forth  by  these  figures.  Pleasure  in  an  increased 
population  has  probably  come  down  to  us  from  ages  when 
to  increase  and  multiply  was  the  same  thing  as  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  it  has  all  the  strength  which  survivals 
usually  have.  Yet,  when  we  recall  all  that  has  from  time  to 
•time  been  said  about  the  growing  poverty  of  India,  there 
is  something  strangely  irrational  in  any  such  feeling. 
Unless  Englishmen  have  been  altogether  misinformed, 
there  are  many  millions  in  India  who  habitually  live  on 
the  very  smallest  provision  of  necessary  food  and  clothing 
on  which  it  is  possible  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  A 
hot  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  creation  of  artificial 
wants  in  either  of  these  respects,  and  the  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  is  indistinguishable  from  the  minimum  of  bare  sub¬ 
sistence.  What  is  to  happen  if  a  population  which  has 
already  come  to  this  pass  goes  on  growing  ?  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  last  thirty  years  ten  millions  of  people 
have  died  from  famine.  But  for  more  than  half  this  period 
concerted  action  against  famine  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
natural  check  to  population  which  scarcity  supplies  had 
not  ceased  to  operate.  Now  that  the  State  has  undertaken 
to  keep  the  people  alive,  and  is  properly  anxious  to  see 
that  what  it  has  undertaken  is  performed,  the  influence 


of  this  check  will  be  immeasurably  lessened.  India 
is  to  be  insured  against  famine  ;  and  no  doubt, 
so  long  as  the  provision  of  the  necessary  revenue  is  made 
a  charge  upon  the  taxation  or  the  credit  of  the  country, 
the  insurance  will  be  effectual.  But  the  more  effectual  it 

is,  the  larger  will  be  the  population  kept  alive  to  beget 
and  bring  forth  children.  The  provision  against  famine 
will  in  part,  indeed,  consist  of  those  public  works  which 
increase  the  actual  produce  of  the  soil.  But  an  unknown 
percentage  of  it  will  be  in  the  nature  of  positive  relief, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  every  million  added  to  the 
population  will  yield  its  quota — probably  its  dispropor¬ 
tionate  quota — of  new  claimants  for  State  aid  in  every 
season  of  scarcity.  One  resource  which  is  open  to  the 
natives  of  other  countries  is  not  open  to  those  of  India. 
Emigration  is  not  popular,  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
popular.  Even  if  it  were,  the  burden  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  only  transferred,  not  removed.  We  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia  of  the  welcome 
which  is  accorded  to  Chinese  immigrants  by  the  white 
labourers  already  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  though  an 
Indian  immigration  might  not  be  open  to  all  the  objections 
which  attach  to  a  Chinese,  the  most  serious  objection  of 
all  would  be  as  weighty  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
moral  level  of  the  new-comers  might  be  higher,  and  their  in¬ 
dustry  might  be  less  irritatingly  conspicuous  ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  were  ready  to  work  for  lower  wages  than  white 
men  would  be  equally  unmistakable,  and,  once  established, 
would  equally  mark  them  out  as  the  objects  of  white 
hostility.  In  democratic  communities  the  voters,  if  they 
choose,  can  say  that  such  and  such  labourers  shall  not  be 
admitted  into  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
migrants  were  equally  British  subjects  with  those  who 
shut  them  out  would  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
to  the  result.  In  South  Africa,  indeed,  the  supply  of  white 
labour  is  not  likely  to  be  large  enough  to  make  this 
objection  formidable,  but  unless  the  races  of  India  cling 
to  life  a  great  deal  more  closely  than  they  have  yet  done 
they  would  probably  submit  to  die  of  starvation  in  preference 
to  living  under  the  stimulating  control  of  an  Anglo-Dutch 
settler.  Consequently,  whether  the  population  of  India  be 
or  be  not  too  large  for  the  territory  which  has  to  support 

it,  there  is  not  much  chance  that  any  other  territory  will 
be  forthcoming  to  share  the  burden. 

Where  there  is  no  help  for  a  thing,  it  is  idle 
to  spend  time  in  lamenting  it,  and  if  the  figures  of 
the  Census  stood  alone,  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  thus  insisting  on  the  black  side  which  they  pre¬ 
sent.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  absence  of 
lamentation  and  the  open  expression  of  satisfaction 
over  the  magnificent  results  of  English  rule.  It  is 
because  symptoms  of  this  latter  tendency  have  shown 
themselves  in  some  English  comments  on  the  Indian 
Census  that  it  seems  expedient  to  insist  on  the  gloomy 
possibilities  which  this  Census  contains.  The  discovery 
that  the  population  of  India  is  growing  larger  and  larger 
may  be  of  real  use  to  us  if  we  take  it  as  a  warning,  and  not 
merely  as  an  agreeable  testimony  to  our  own  good  qualities 
as  rulers.  These  new  subjects  have  either  to  be  kept  alive 
or  to  be  furnished  with  the  means  of  keeping  themselves 
alive.  If  we  neglect  the  latter  duty  we  shall  not  be  able, 
without  going  back  from  our  word,  to  neglect  the  former. 
Sir  Richard  Temple  declares  that  “  vast  culturable  areas 
“  within  India  itself  are  seen  inviting  the  plough.” 
Whether  this  encouraging  view  of  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  in  India  is  nearer  or  further  from  the  fact  than  the 
gloomy  pictures  of  exhausted  soils  and  hopeless  sterility 
which  have  been  drawn  by  authorities  who  are  pre¬ 
sumably  equally  competent  to  have  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  If  the  increase 
of  the  population  were  a  matter  within  our  control, 
it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  on  which 
side  the  truth  lies.  But  when  the  population  is 
there,  and  will  continue  to  be  there  in  larger  and  larger 
numbers,  the  hopeful  theory  is  the  only  theory  which  it 
can  be  worth  while  to  pursue.  If  Sir  Richard  Temple  is 
right,  the  invitation  he  speaks  of  cannot  be  too  heartily 
accepted.  If  he  is  wrong,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off 
for  having  acted  as  though  he  were  right.  Even  if  it 
should  prove  that  these  new  “  culturable  areas  ”  show 
themselves  less  friendly  to  the  plough  than  he  supposes, 
much  may  be  done  by  better  treatment  of  the  areas 
already  under  cultivation.  We  say  this  in  reference  not 
merely  to  the  crops  already  grown,  but  to  the  introduction 
of  new  crops.  Whether  the  best  native  agriculture  is  so 
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inferior  to  English  agriculture  as  has  often  been  assumed 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.  What  has  been  grown  in  India 
for  centuries  may  perhaps  turn  out  to  be  as  well  grown  as 
the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  habits  of  life  will 
permit.  But  there  are  other  crops  which  have  only  been 
grown  in  India  of  late  years,  and  others,  again,  which  can 
scarcely  yet  be  said  to  be  grown  there  at  all.  In  both  these 
fields  of  agricultural  enterprise  there  is  certainly  room  for 
hopeful  experiment.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  for 
instance,  how  far  the  Indian  cotton  industry  can  be  made 
to  compete  with  that  of  America  in  the  supply  of  the 
Lancashire  market.  Mr.  Caird  says  that,  while  an  acre 
of  cotton  land  in  Egypt  yields  400  lbs.  of  cotton,  an  acre 
of  cotton  land  in  India  yields  only  70  lbs.  More  than 
this  ;  while  these  400  lbs.  are  worth  14 1.,  the  70  lbs.  are 
worth  only  1 1.  Of  course,  this  superiority  is  partly  to  be 
traced  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Egyptian  tillage.  In 
Egypt  the  cotton  plant  is  kept  constantly  moist,  because 
the  means  for  doing  this  are  ready  to  hand.  In  India 
cotton  is  not  irrigated,  and,  before  it  can  be  irrigated, 
there  must  be  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital.  Still, 
though  an  Indian  cotton  field  may  not  admit  of  being 
made  equally  productive  with  an  Egyptian  cotton  field, 
and  though,  even  if  the  production  were  equal,  the  cost 
would  be  greater,  and  consequently  the  profit  less,  it  is 
probable  that  both  production  and  profit  would  admit  of 
being  considerably  increased.  Tobacco-growing,  again, 
which  is  a  still  newer  industry,  may  prove  to  be  more 
profitable  than  some  of  those  which  already  have  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field ;  and,  in  the  search  for  better  uses  to 
which  to  turn  land  already  under  cultivation,  we  may 
occasionally  stumble  upon  uses  to  which  land  not  yet  cul¬ 
tivated  may  be  turned.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  has  already  been  revived  ; 
but  the  figures  of  the  new  Census  ought  to  stimulate  the 
Government  of  India  into  giving  it  greater  prominence 
than  it  has  yet  received.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  the  most  promising,  and  ought  to  be  made  the 
most  important,  of  the  Government  ofiices — the  orle  upon 
which  money  should  be  most  freely  spent,  and  to  which 
the  best  intelligence  at  the  command  of  the  authorities 
should  be  constantly  directed.  Of  all  the  methods  of 
keeping  the  people  of  India  alive,  the  surest  is  an  im¬ 
proved  and  extended  agriculture ;  and  no  more  than  this 
need  be  said  to  prove  the  paramount  value  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  has  this  method  in  its  charge. 


TI1E  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

IIE  special  character  of  this  year’s  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  cast  on  the  President  a  task  of  unusual  difficulty. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Association,  developed  in  the  first  instance  out 
of  a  local  scientific  society,  held  its  original  meeting  at  York.  The 
city  of  York  and  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  have  now 
welcomed  the  Association  at  its  birthplace  after  half  a  century  of 
successful  and  increasing  activity.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  there¬ 
fore  expected  to  produce  something  different  from  the  usual  type 
of  the  President’s  address.  As  a  rule,  the  eminent  person  who  is 
chosen  as  President  of  the  Association  for  its  yearly  meeting  is 
free  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  his  own  special  department. 
The  mathematician  may  expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  the  fourth 
dimension,  or  the  biologist  on  the  progress  of  embryology.  But 
this  time  the  occasion  demanded  a  less  specialized  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  survey.  Sir  John  Lubbock  wa3  found  equal  to  the 
undertaking.  His  discourse  was  nothing  less  than  a  general 
account  of  the  progress  actually  made  by  science  since  the  British 
Association  was  iounded  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  it.  The 
labour  of  preparing  such  an  account,  even  with  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  means  of  assistance  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  would 
naturally  have  at  his  command,  must  have  been  immense ; 
and  his  disposition  of  the  materials  entitles  this  address  to 
an  honourable  place  among  its  author’s  literary  performances.  The 
President  succeeded  in  making  his  review  of  half  a  century’s 
scientific  work  exact  without  being  laboured,  interesting  without 
being  superficial  or  extravagant,  and  concise  without  being  dry. 
Beginning  with  his  own  subject  of  biology,  Sir  Johu  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  establishment  of  Darwinism,  stopping  to  vindicate 
Mr.  Darwin  from  the  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  people  who 
still  “  consider  that  according  to  his  theory  a  sheep  might  turn 
into  a  cow,  or  a  zebra  into  a  horse.”  Let  us  hope  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is,  or  shortly  may  be,  wrong  in  counting  such  people  by 
thousands.  From  the  general  doctrine  of  heredity  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  species  the  address  passed  on  to  the  course  of  recent 
special  investigations  in  natural  history,  the  discovery  of  alternate 
generations  among  insects,  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  and  the 
production  of  their  scent  and  colours  through  the  preferences  of 
the  insects  which  fertilize  them,  the  germ  theory  of  putrefaction, 
and  the  application  of  that  theory  to  practical  surgery,  for  which 
the  Germans  have  already  coined,  after  its  inventor,  the  name  of 


Listerism.  The  further  results  which  may  be  expected  from 
Pasteur’s  latest  experiments  on  protective  inoculation  were  just 
glanced  at.  The  results  of  modern  anthropology  were  then  passed 
in  review,  and  the  existence  of  prte-historic  man  in  regions  which, 
now  temperate  in  their  climate,  have  been  alternately  tropical  and 
glacial  since  man’s  first  appearance,  called  for  a  brief  digression 
into  physical  astronomy  for  the  explanation  of  these  secular 
changes.  One  of  the  advantages  of  taking  a  review  from  time  to 
time,  however  summary,  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  as  a  whole 
is  that  it  forces  on  the  attention  the  connexion  and  working  alli¬ 
ance  of  even  those  branches  of  science  which  at  first  sight  appear 
most  remote.  Fifty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
most  acute  astronomer  or  naturalist  to  see  what  the  variable  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  the  earth’s  orbit  could  have  to  do  with  any  tangible  problem 
arising  from  definite  evidences  of  past  life  upon  the  earth.  The 
progress  of  geology  and  physical  geography  next  came  in  for  a 
due  share  of  attention,  and  here,  too,  matter  was  not  wanting. 
The  formation  and  structure  of  lakes,  volcanoes,  glaciers,  and 
coral  islands  have  all  exercised  the  thought  of  eminent  men  of 
science  in  the  period  covered  by  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  address.  A 
monograph  on  coral  islands  assured  Mr.  Darwin's  reputation  among 
specialists  long  before  he  was  known  to  the  general  public.  On 
all  these  questions  great  advances  have  been  made  good,  though 
many  details  remain  open  to  discussion.  Sir  John  proceeded  to 
speak  of  astronomy,  and  of  the  new  field  of  knowledge  laid  open 
by  spectrum  analysis.  In  this  connexion  Auguste  Comte’s  rash 
and  unscientific  assertion,  that  we  could  never  possibly  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  chemical  composition  or  structure  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  was  held  up,  not  for  the  first  time,  as  a  warning  to  dogma- 
tizers.  From  the  astronomical  work  of  the  spectroscope  it  was  a 
natural  transition  to  the  researches  of  Helmholtz,  Clerk  Maxwell, 
and  others,  on  light  and  colour.  The  extraordinary  conceit  put 
forward  by  one  or  two  late  critics,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
Homer  was  colour-hlind,  was  referred  to  with  more  respect  than  it 
deserved.  Something  was  said  of  the  immense  progress  made  in 
the  theories  of  heat  and  electricity,  and  the  impulse  given  to  all 
branches  of  physics  by  the  discovery  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
For  the  progress  of  mathematics  and  chemistry  Sir  John  Lubbock 
relied  on  memoranda  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
and  Dr.  Frankland  respectively.  We  need  not  say  that  he  could 
not  have  put  himself  in  better  hands.  lie  glided  lightly  over  the 
dangerous  ground  of  the  Economic  Section,  using  the  occasion, 
however,  to  repeat  the  plea  which  he  has  elsewhere  advanced  more 
fully  for  giving  a  better  chance  to  modern  languages  and  science 
in  the  arrangements  of  our  public  schools. 

After  the  proceedings  had  been  thus  worthily  opened,  the 
Sections  set  to  work  in  their  accustomed  manner.  In  the  mathe¬ 
matical  department  the  papers  read  and  discussed  are  inevitably 
dismissed  by  public  reporters  with  the  safe  generality  that  they 
are  of  a  highly  technical  character.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now 
and  then  suggested  that  the  Association  has  degenerated  from  a 
working  into  a  talking  body,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Glaisher  reported  in  this  section  the  completion  of  an  important 
set  of  numerical  tables,  a  work  of  much  time  and  heavy  labour, 
by  a  Committee  appointed  five  years  ago.  In  the  physical  branch 
of  this  section  the  question  of  most  general  interest  was  the  future 
of  electricity  as  a  means  of  conducting  and  applying  mechanical 
power.  This,  indeed,  is  a  question  on  which  two  or  three  im¬ 
portant  papers  and  addresses  in  different  sections  (we  refer 
specially  to  those  of  Dr.  Siemens  and  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
besides  that  which  we  are  about  to  notice)  converged  from  xheir 
special  points  of  view.  Sir  William  Thomson’s  address  “  On  the 
Sources  of  Energy  in  Nature  available  to  Man  for  the  Production 
of  Mechanical  Effect,”  was  calculated  to  dash  the  hopes  of  specu¬ 
lators  in  some  directions,  but  held  out  promises  at  least  as  good  as 
any  that  it  discredited.  Among  the  sources  of  terrestrial  energy  the 
tides  alone  are  not  ultimately  derived  from  the  sun’s  heat.  At  first 
sight  the  tides  appear  to  he  an  inexhaustible  store  of  power,  and 
man’s  failure  to  use  them  an  inexcusable  waste.  But,  though  tide- 
mills  have  been  made,  the  difficulties  of  making  them  work  advan¬ 
tageously  are  enormous.  Sir  William  Thomson  thinks  that,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  would  be  almost  as  cheap  to 
reclaim  and  cultivate  the  area  of  foreshore  that  would  be  occupied 
by  the  necessary  works.  Then  we  have,  derived  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  heating  work  of  the  sun’s  rays,  wind,  fuel,  and 
rain.  Wind  does  much  useful  work  on  sailing-ships,  and  some  on 
windmills;  but  windmills  are  (contrary  to  what  the  natural  man 
might  imagine)  decidedly  costly  machines.  Sir  William  Thomson 
thinks  that  if  windmills  could  be  made  somewhat  cheaper— but 
only  on  that  condition — they  might  be  taken  into  use  to  drive 
dynamo-electric  machines  for  lighting  purposes.  Meanwhile, 
windmills  may  have  their  day  again  when  coal  reaches  famine 
prices ;  but  that  is  not  an  agreeable  prospect.  Then  we  have  rain, 
either  in  the  form  of  natural  waterfalls,  or,  conceivably,  collected 
in  artificial  tanks.  The  collection  of  rain  water  in  tanks  placed 
high  enough  to  give  a  mechanically  effective  fall  is,  however, 
impracticable,  as  costing  far  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  power 
that  could  be  obtained.  As  to  the  power  of  natural  falls,  it  is 
good  where  it  can  be  used.  Hitherto  it  has  been  available  only  to 
people  who  lived  close  to  the  fall.  But  now  electricity  comes  in, 
and  may  have  a  great  part  to  pkiy.  As  a  direct  source  of  power, 
in  the  voltaic  battery  for  example,  it  is  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage. 
The  process  is,  in  itself,  nothing  like  so  wasteful,  in  the  sense  of 
dissipating  energy  without  useful  equivalent,  as  the  working  of  a 
steam-engine,  but  the  prime  cost  of  the  materials  consumed  far 
outweighs  this  theoretical  benefit. 
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On  the  other  hand,  electro-magnetism  furnishes  the  means  of 
converting  mechanical  work  into  electricity,  and  electricity  back  into 
mechanical  work,  “  with  unlimitedly  perfect  economy  ” ;  and  the 
modern  improvements  in  electro-magnetic  machines  have  made  it 
possible  to  do  this  with  practical  efficiency,  and  through  consider¬ 
able  distances.  Hence  Dr.  Siemens's  bold  suggestion  of  treating 
Niagara  as  a  fountain-head  of  work  to  be  tapped  for  the  benefit  of 
the  North  American  continent.  Sir  William  Thomson  has  calcu¬ 
lated  out  the  conditions,  and  finds  that  the  power  of  Niagara  might 
be  usefully  applied  over  a  radius  of  300  miles  from  the  Falls, 
covering  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  lie 
further  pointed  out  that  Faure's  accumulator  enables  us  to  store 
and  distribute  electricity  at  the  receiving  end  without  danger  or 
material  waste.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized  by  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  consider  New  York  lighted  by  Niagara,  and  even 
machinery  in  New  York  driven  by  Niagara,  as  not  only  a  scientific 
but  a  commercial  possibility.  Nothing  was  said  in  this  address  of 
the  possibilities  of  doing  useful  work  by  the  concentration  of  the 
sun’s  direct  rays,  a  subject  to  which  attention  has  been  given  by 
one  or  two  French  physicists  of  late  years.  Experiments  made  iii 
the  South  of  France  and  Algiers  have,  we  believe,  been  fairly  en¬ 
couraging.  But  Sir  William  Thomson  can  hardly  be  expected,  in 
the  latitude  and  climate  of  Glasgow,  to  follow  this  line  of  research 
with  any  lively  interest.  Sir  William  Armstrong,  meanwhile,  was 
giving  his  opinion  of  the  applications  of  electricity  in  the  Mechanical 
Section.  Ilis  judgment  was  that  for  heavy  work  the  steam- 
engine,  wasteful  as  it  is,  holds  its  own.  In  theory  the 
best  possible  heat-engine  can  turn  only  one-fourth  of  the 
heat  supplied  into  useful  work.  The  best  actual  steam-engines 
utilize  only  one-tenth.  Yet  we  can  alford  this  waste,  because 
coal  costs  us  little  in  comparison  with  other  sources  of  power, 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  we  use  to  combine  with  it  in 
burning  and  produce  heat,  costs  nothing.  In  wondering  why 
steam  should  be  so  much  cheaper  than  electricity,  and  even 
cheaper  than  windmills,  we  are  apt  to  forget  this  gratuitous 
oxygen,  Sir  William  Armstrong  thinks,  however,  that  electri¬ 
city  has  many  applications  to  light  work  before  it  in  the  near 
future,  including  the  driving  of  small  carriages.  An  electric 
tricycle — if  released  from  the  burden  of  paying  the  same  toll  and 
being  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  a  traction  engine — would 
be  a  real  boon  to  many  dwellers  in  country  places.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  when  the  Association  holds  its  centenary 
meeting,  electricity  will  have  taken  a  much  larger  place  in  the 
familiar  conveniences  of  life. 

A  special  discourse  was  given  by  Professor  Huxley  on  the  rise* 
and  progress  of  palaeontology,  in  which  he  dwelt  ou  the  strong  re¬ 
inforcement  brought  to  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  by  the 
evidence  of  extinct  forms.  In  the  early  days  of  the  “  Origin  of 
Species”  Mr.  Darwin's  opponents  raised  objections  on  the  score  of 
“  missing  links.”  Since  that  time,  as  Professor  Huxley  pointed 
out,  missing  link  after  missing  link  between  species,  between 
genera,  nay,  between  separate  kingdoms  of  the  animal  world,  as 
they  used  to  be  reckoned,  has  beeD  supplied  by  our  improved 
knowledge  of  the  geological  record.  Professor  Huxley  re¬ 
affirmed,  in  short,  the  position  which  he  took  up  in  a  dis¬ 
course  at  the  Royal  Institution  last  year — that  if  the  doctrine 
of  the  variability  of  species  had  not  existed,  the  advance  of 
palaeontology  alone  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  invent  it. 
At  this  very  meeting,  we  may  add,  Professor  Marsh,  of  Harvard, 
described,  in  the  department  of  Biology,  certain  fossil  birds,  from 
the  Jurassic  formation  of  Colorado,  which  had  so  many  reptilian 
characters  that  it  is  hard  to  say  that  they  had  quite  left  of!  being 
reptiles.  This  connexion  may  shock  the  people  who  are  fond  of 
birds,  and  look  on  the  reptiles  with  the  eyes  of  that  gardener  who 
justilied  his  suppression  of  an  unoffending  toad  by  the  simple 
remark,  “  I’ll  lam  ’ee  to  be  a  twoad.”  But  palaeontology  is  in¬ 
exorable  •,  and,  if  it  leads  anybody  to  look  more  kindly  on  toads, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  mention  of  missing  links  reminds  us  of  Section  F,  named 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  which  imparts  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  a  tincture  of  the  playfulness  of  a  Social 
Science  Congress.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  did  his  best  to  impart  gravity 
to  the  section  by  an  opening  address  of  a  sternly  historical 
character,  in  which  he  threw  his  weight  in  favour  of  some  better 
definition  of  the  class  of  subjects  to  be  discussed.  The  traditions 
of  Section  F  and  the  energy  of  crotchet-mongers  were,  however, 
too  much  to  be  repressed ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  serious  eco¬ 
nomical  discussion  was  swamped  by  miscellaneous  holdings  forth 
on  temperance,  free  trade,  registration  of  titles,  and  we  know 
not  what  more.  Finally,  the  British  Association  went  to  church 
in  York  Minster,  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  (so  far  as  we  can 
make  out  from  meagre  and  partly  discrepant  reports)  spoke  with 
respect  of  Haeckel,  though  not  altogether  approving  his  opinions, 
a  thing  which  certainly  no  bishop  would  or  could  have  done  when 
the  Association  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  same  place. 


THE  ART  OF  POLITICAL  CONSOLATION. 

THE  eccentricities  of  apology  in  which  beaten  parties  are  apt 
to  indulge  are  not,  perhaps,  a  very  novel  subject  of  study, 
but  the  interest  of  the  study  itself  is  perennial.  Everybody  knows 
the  purpose  with  which  speech  was  given  to  man  by  a  beneficent 
Providence,  and  on  this  particular  occasion — the  occasion  of  a 
political  defeat — it  would  seem  as  if  reason  itself  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  described  as  having  been  bestowed  to  enable  the  reasoner  to 


conceal  his  thoughts,  not  from  others,  but  from  himself.  The 
three  English  county  elections  which  have  been  decided  against 
the  Government  during  the  last  few  days  have  perhaps  been  some¬ 
what  more  canvassed  than  most  by-elections,  probably  because 
there  is  not  at  the  moment  v  erv  much  else  to  occupy  the  can¬ 
vassers  ;  and  accordingly  there  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the 
student  of  the  art  of  political  consolation.  Besides,  the  study  has 
been  of  late  much  facilitated  hy  the  very  useful  and  agreeable 
summaries  of  provincial  opinion  with  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
provides  its  readers.  It  is  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  we 
should  never  have  had  those  summaries  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not 
discovered  the  law  of  the  inevitable  inferiority  of  a  central  and 
metropolitan  press,  and  in  that  case  more  good  than  usual  has 
sprung  from  one  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  ingenious  generalizations 
ad  hoc.  For  it  is  a  formidable  task  (though  the  conscientious 
politician  used  not  unfrequently  to  perform  it)  to  wade  through 
piles  of  provincial  newspapers ;  and,  despite  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  search  was  very  often  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  any  pearls  of  great  price. 

The  principal  morning  organ  of  the  Government  in  London 
contented  itself  with  making  the  most  of  Mr.  Lowther’s  and  Sir 
George  Elliot's  peccadilloes  as  to  Free-trade  and  Coercion,  and  with 
remarking  that  it  was  “only  Mr.  Lowther”;  which,  considering 
that  the  late  Irish  Secretary  is  by  common  consent  one  of  the  most 
effective  guerilla  debaters  of  recent  days,  seems  a  little  rash. 
More  dangerous  still  for  readers  who  have  memories  was  the 
remark  that  even  Mr.  Lowther  would  not  say  that  it  was  Liberal¬ 
ism  which  brought  bad  weather.  Possibly  Mr.  Lowther  would 
not ;  but  it  is  not  quite  two  years  since  every  Liberal  organ  and 
every  Liberal  candidate,  save  a  very  few,  were  asserting  in  chorus 
that  Lord  Beaconslield’s  Government  had  achieved  this  very 
feat.  However,  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  a  memory,  and 
there  is  always  the  celebrated  Baxterian  excuse  at  hand,  “  Ah, 
yes,  but  I  was  in  the  right,  and  these  fellows  are  in  the 
wrong.”  The  Pall  Mall  itself  has  been  bolder.  To  begin  with, 
it  had  fashioned  for  itself,  with  much  deliberation  before¬ 
hand,  an  ingenious  theory  of  by-elections  in  general,  which  was 
ready  for  application  when  wanted.  To  explain,  and  indeed 
to  understand,  this  theory  is  not  easy ;  but  it  seems  to  come  to 
this.  If  more  voters  vote  for  your  own  side  than  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion  it  is  a  victory,  even  if  you  are  beaten,  because  the  constituency 
is  “  more  Liberal  than  before.”  If  fewer  voters  vote  on  your  side, 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  who  would  have 
voted  on  that  side,  only  they  didn’t ;  therefore,  in  virtue  of  this 
considerable  number,  the  constituency  may  be  reckoned  as  yours. 
Conversely,  if  more  voters  vote  for  the  enemy,  these  are  deserters 
from  your  side,  who  may  still  be  fairly  borne  on  your  muster-roll ; 
and,  if  fewer,  then  it  i3  quite  clear  that  the  enemy  i3  virtually 
losing  ground,  though  he  may,  by  the  fallacious  operation  of  ap¬ 
pearances,  seem  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  If  these  four  prin¬ 
ciples  are  examined,  it  will  at  once  become  obvious  that  there  is  no 
possible  state  of  things  in  which  the  best  may  not  be  hoped  for 
the  future.  “  If  a  certain  number  of  voters  could  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  poll  as  they  did  before,”  the  election  would  have  been 
ours.  That  this  is  undeniable  everybody  must  see,  and  that  it  is 
comforting  in  the  highest  degree  can  only  be  denied  by  persons 
impervious  to  the  force  of  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  art  of 
political  consolation  seems  sometimes  to  glide  into  another  art — 
that  which  our  rude  forefathers  called  the  art  of  political  lying. 
It  can  hardly  be  considered  wholly  legitimate  to  comfort  readers 
bewailing  the  fate  of  North  Lincolnshire  by  remarking  that  the 
Lords  “  ran  away  ”  in  the  matter  of  the  Land  Bill,  unless  the  run¬ 
ning  be  taken  in  a  Sheriffmuir  sense,  “  we  ran  and  they  ran,  and 
they  ran  and  we  ran,”  which  usually  happens  in  most  compromises. 
However,  this  is  a  slight  digression  from  the  subject,  warranted 
indeed  by  the  example  of  our  authorities. 

It  is  probably  old  habit  which  has  made  us  dwell  so  long  on  the 
unimportant  utterances  of  an  incapable  metropolitan  press.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  real  voice  of  the  nation,  The  Manchester  Guardian 
thinks  that  “  the  policy  of  the  Government  may  have  deprived  it 
of  a  certain  number  of  supporters.”  Now,  as  a  general  election 
which  leaves  a  Government  in  a  minority  of  a  hundred  does 
nothing  more  than  deprive  it  of  a  certain  number  of  supporters, 
the  consolation  here  seems  a  little  inadequate.  The  Liverpool  Daily 
Post  says  that  Mr.  Lowther  is  “  acting  dishonestly,”  which  is  at 
any  rate  short,  sharp,  comprehensible,  and  perhaps  comforting. 
The  York  Herald  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  that  sentence  about 
the  tail  and  the  dog,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  stale  by  this  time. 
The  Northern  Echo  says  that  “  the  head  and  front  of  the 
anachronism  ” — a  charming  phrase  which  would  lose  half  its  charm 
if  it  possessed  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  meaning — is  that  Mr. 
Lowther  is  a  wily  prophet.  The  Birmingham  Post,  which  at  any 
rate  deserves  the  credit  of  boldness,  says  that  as  Colonel  Tomline 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Ileneage,  who  had  been  a  very  weak  sup¬ 
porter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  indignant  electors  of  North  Lincoln¬ 
shire  preferred  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lowther,  whose  one  political  object 
may  be  presumed  to  be  to  overthrow  Mr.  Gladstone  altogether. 
This  assumes  the  existence  of  a  great  deal  of  political  intelligence 
in  the  North  Lincolnshire  electors,  and  of  not  a  little  in  the 
Birmingham  Post.  The  same  paper,  in  discussing  the  North 
Durham  disaster,  deduces  from  it  that  “  nothing  can  stop  the  ad¬ 
vancing  and  permanent  triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause.”  The 
combination  of  permanent  and  advancing  is  perhaps  questionable, 
as  the  Birmingham  Post  would  discover  if  it  ottered  an  Irish 
farmer  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  “permanent  and  advancing”  rent; 
but  the  language  is  perhaps  good  enough  for  the  logic.  The 
Manchester  Examiner  says  that  the  Conservatives  “  have  de- 
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cisively  retrieved  their  position,”  but  scouts  the  idea  in  the  same 
breath  of  this  retrieval  being  a  Conservative  victory.  The 
Liverpool  Daily  Post  is  persuaded,  by  a  course  of  reasoning  which 
the  extracts  before  us  do  not  reveal,  that  “  the  country  at  large 
has  more  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  than  ever.”  The  Leeds 
Mercury  says  it  is  all  the  fault  of  a  leading  Radical  member  and  a 
leading  Liberal  newspaper ;  and  the  York  Herald,  which  surely 
must  be  edited  by  the  admirable  Mr.  Pott  in  his  old  age,  says  that 
the  “  delirious  delight  of  Conservatives  presents  many  points  for 
study  and  amusement.” 

The  odd  thing  in  all  these  efforts  at  consolation — and  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  oddity  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  one 
political  party — is  the  curious  incapacity  to  distinguish  between 
the  frying-pan  and  the  fire  which  marks  almost  all  of  them. 
For  instance,  let  it  be  granted  that  Mr.  Lowther  won  North 
Lincolnshire  solely  by  protectionist  heresy,  and  that  Sir  George 
Elliot  won  North  Durham  solely  by  truckling  to  Mr.  Parnell — 
this  last  hypothesis,  by  the  way,  is  arithmetically  impos¬ 
sible,  but  no  matter.  The  apologists  we  have  quoted  are  more 
or  less  sure  that  this  is  the  case,  and  they  seem  to  find  it 
consoling.  That  is  to  say,  rather  than  admit  that  a  certain 
number  of  electors  in  each  case  are  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  policy,  and  have  ceased  to  be  Liberals,  they  admit  that 
they  have  become  heretical  on  two  points,  one  of  which  at  least  is 
vital  to  Liberalism,  and  both  of  which  are  vital  to  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  distinction  is  remarkably  nice,  aud  it  would 
be  very  interesting  to  see  it  worked  out  in  detail  by  the  York 
Herald,  which,  next  to  the  Shields  Gazette,  for  which  we  have 
looked  in  vain  in  the  list  of  quotations,  is  on  the  whole  our 
favourite  organ.  North  Lincolnshire  and  North  Durham  are  still 
devotedly  attached  in  a  general  way  to  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
only  in  a  particular  way  they  are  irreconcilably  discontented  with 
him.  Again,  the  fickleness  of  county  voters  is  admitted  with  a 
sigh,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  if  there  was  one  thing  which  more 
than  another  gave  the  Liberal  party  what  the  York  Herald  calls 
delirious  delight  at  the  general  election,  it  was  the  supposed  de¬ 
velopment  of  firm  Liberal  principles  in  the  counties.  “  After  we 
have  taken  off  your  Malt-tax  and.  given  you  a  Ground  Game  Bill 
you  turn  against  us,”  is  a  third  reproachful  cry.  It  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  the  reproachers  that  the  conduct  of  the  farmers  indicates 
not  so  much  ingratitude  for  these  benefits  as  a  refusal  to  recognize 
them  as  benefits  at  all.  But  all  this  is  exactly  the  way  of  the 
political  consoler.  He  is  eaten  up  with  the  zeal  of  finding  some 
other  reason  for  his  defeat  than  the  plain  and  straightforward  one 
that  his  principles  or  the  Government  which  embodies  them  are 
unpopular.  If  he  can  push  that  unpleasant  conclusion  back  by 
a  row  of  intermediate  reasons  sufficiently  long  to  keep  it  out 
of  sight  he  does  not  care  whether  the  reasons  lead  up  to  it, 
after  all,  or  whether  they  do  not.  Never  mind  this  election 
and  that  election,  the  country  was  never  more  devoted  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Of  course  the  man  who  makes  this  practically  idiotic 
statement  knows  that  a  score  or  two  more  of  such  evidences 
of  the  devotion  of  the  country  to  Mr.  Gladstone  would  put  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  a  minority  ;  and,  if  the  question  were  put  to  him 
categorically,  he  would,  no  doubt  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
But  the  object,  for  the  present,  is  to  lay  a  flattering  unction  to  the 
sore  place,  and  it  is  laid,  regardless  of  logical  consequences. 
Probably  the  thing  does  console  some  one  ;  if  it  did  not,  it  would 
not  be  persisted  in ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  thoroughly  consonant  with 
the  general  tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  cricketer  is  never,  in 
his  own  opinion  at  least,  simply  bowled  by  a  ball  that  is  too  good 
for  him ;  the  whist-player  never  loses  the  odd  trick  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents’  better  play.  To  admit  this  would  be  altogether  derogatory 
to  his  dignity,  just  as  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
“  Bungay  Herald  ”  or  the  “  Little  Pedlington  Gazette”  to  admit  that 
their  men  have  been  beaten,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two  political 
parties  in  this  matter ;  but  perhaps  that  is  not  quite  the  fact.  If 
there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  party  now  in  power  exhibited 
most  remarkably  in  its  two  great  orators,  and  copied  most  accu¬ 
rately  by  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  a  belief  in  it3  own  infallibility. 
Ingenious  apologetics  are  a  natural  result  of  that  belief.  It  would 
be  abhorrent  to  a  true  disciple  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright  to 
say  :  “  We  have  made  a  horrible  mess  of  the  Transvaal,  and  a  mess 
not  much  better  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  mistake  to  think  the  farmers 
such  fools  as  to  take  the  shifting  of  duty  from  malt  to  beer  as 
equivalent  to  a  remission  of  it,  and  it  was  a  greater  mistake  still  to 
hold  out  vague  hopes  when  we  came  into  office,  which  we  knew  we 
could  not  fulfil  without  making  ourselves  masters  of  the  weather, 
and  sinking  America  under  the  sea.”  The  Government  is  still  the  best 
of  all  possible  Governments,  and  its  merits  have  only  been  obscured 
for  a  moment  in  the  foggy  East  by  lying  dishonest  wily  Tories.  In 
reply  to  this  the  outsider  can  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and  wonder 
at  the  consoling  effect  of  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  amount  to 
this,  that  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  considerable  enough  to  turn 
the  scale,  is  gullible  by  the  first  loud  promises,  and  can  be  made 
blind  to  the  merits  of  the  best  of  Governments  by'  the  first  indus¬ 
trious  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  blind  it. 


WEIMAR. 

EIMAR,  as  Carlyle  said  of  poetry,  is  “  an  attempt  which 
man  makes  to  render  his  existence  harmonious.”  The 
place  is  small,  the  population  and  commerce  are  scanty,  the  wealth 
is  inconsiderable,  and  yet  within  its  narrow  limits  no  cabinet 


picture  is  more  nicely  composed  or  finished.  Hereabouts  lies  a 
district  of  duchies — Darmstadt,  Cassel,  Meiningen,  Gotha,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Weimar  ;  and  the  princes,  not  being  much  encumbered  with 
serious  affairs,  have  given  themselves,  after  the  habit  of  the  small 
Italian  States  of  a  former  day,  to  elegant  trifles  and  dilettanteism. 
Some  have  indulged  an  innocent  passion  for  collecting  clocks, 
watches,  planetariums,  and  porcelain;  others,  such  as  Weimar, 
have  collected  great  men  ;  while  one,  Saxe-Meiningen,  has  of 
late  devoted  itself  to  training  a  troop  of  players.  None  ever  rode 
a  hobby  or  carried  out  an  idea  with  more  thoroughness  than 
Weimar ;  letters  were  revived  through  illustrious  persons  re¬ 
siding  on  the  spot ;  “  culture  ”  became  the  end  of  life ;  nature 
was  enhanced  by  art ;  great  products  of  genius  were  nursed, 
though  in  the  narrowest  of  cradles.  The  Weimar  of  the  present  is 
what  geologists  might  call  a  “  raised  beach  ”  ;  the  ocean  has  re¬ 
ceded,  leaving  a  dry  shore  of  shingle  with  scattered  fragments  of 
mammoth  skeletons.  But  the  encircling  landscape  renews  spring 
by'  spring  her  youth  ;  leafy'  paths  and  babbling  brooks  remain  to 
the  Weimar  of  to-day  what  they'  were  to  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

The  slumbrous,  grass-grown  streets  of  Weimar  at  every  turn 
speak  of  the  dead ;  the  statues  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland, 
and  Herder  are  in  the  public  places,  and  in  the  Ducal  Palace  four 
rooms  are  decorated  with  frescoes  illustrative  of  their  works. 
Their  houses  are  still  kept  up,  and,  with  a  poetic  fitness,  a  local 
Shakespeare  Society  meets  in  Schiller's  old  abode.  All  travellers 
go  to  the  prettily  planted  cemetery  to  see  within  the  chapel  crypt 
the  tombs  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  of  the  patron  Duke,  Earl 
August.  Herder  lies  in  the  old  Stadtkirche,  and  a  tablet  in  the 
nave  bears  within  the  emblem  of  eternity  the  watchwords 
“  Leben,  Licht,  Liebe.”  This  church  is  also  memorable  by  the 
possession  of  the  chief  art  treasure  of  the  town,  “  the  Crucifixion,” 
the  masterpiece  of  .Lucas  Cranach,  who  here  appears  as  the 
chronicler  of  the  Reformation.  The  full-length,  life-size  portrait 
of  Luther  standing  before  the  cros3  is  “  a  master  work  of  the  first 
rank.”  The  painter  includes  his  own  portrait;  in  the  chancel 
lies  his  tombstone  with  full-length  effigy,  and  in  the  principal 
square  stands  his  dwelling ;  its  handsome  proportions  tell  that  the 
arts  in  those  dajs  were  not  badly  housed  in  Weimar. 

The  art  collections  in  Weimar  are  choice  rather  than  extensive. 
In  the  Duke’s  Palace,  invaluable  in  the  history  of  painting,  are 
the  original  drawings  in  black  and  red  chalk,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  of  the  heads  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Last  Supper.  The 
handling  has  an  uncertainty  and  want  of  style  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  a  copyist ;  but  Dr.  Ruland,  whose  authority  is  in  high  esteem 
in  England,  pronounces  here  on  the  spot  in  favour  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity.  He  holds  that  existing  defects  are  due  to  ill-usage  in  past 
times.  These  magnificent  drawings,  on  the  scale  of  the  wall- 
painting,  have  certainly  of  late  been  in  safe  custody  ;  formerly  they 
were  in  the  Ambrogian  Library,  Milan,  and  afterwards  they  passed 
through  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  they  come  with 
fair  credentials.  It  is  cause  for  regret  that  permission  has  not 
yet  been  granted  for  taking  full-size  photographs  of  them ;  such 
studies  ought  to  be  seen  in  facsimile  in  every  art  library  in  Europe. 
Goethe  with  his  wide-sweeping  vision  surveyed  the  career  of 
Leonardo,  and  shows  more  than  his  accustomed  knowledge  in 
a  review  of  the  “  Cenacolo,”  written  at  Weimar  after  his  visit  to 
the  convent  in  Milan.  The  critic  had  scarcely  sufficient  technical 
skill  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  artists ;  but  these  heads  in  the 
Ducal  Palace  sustain  his  discriminating  judgments.  He  points  out 
how  Leonardo  reconciles  individual  character  with  generic  form, 
and  thus  rises  above  the  level  of  ordinary  life.  Within  the  little 
world  of  Weimar  was  fought  out  the  battle  of  the  schools ;  and 
Goethe,  superior  to  considerations  of  mere  consistency,  in  this 
essay  as  in  other  writings,  is  divided  between  realists  and 
idealists. 

The  handsome  Museum  and  Picture  Gallery  erected  by  the 
reigning  Grand  Duke  conforms  to  the  phases  of  aestheticism  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Weimar.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Gothic  revival  which 
has  changed  the  face  of  other  capitals  is  here  found  in  the  streets  ; 
and  accordingly  the  sister  arts,  when  seeking  local  habitation, 
selected  as  an  architectural  style  one  of  the  many  versions  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  which  of  late  years  has  obtained  currency 
throughout  the  German  Empire.  We  can  imagine  Prince 
Bismarck  to  be  afflicted  with  as  strong  a  dislike  of  all  symptoms 
of  Gothic  as  the  late  Lord  Palmerston.  And  as  is  the  style 
of  the  Museum,  so  are  its  contents ;  they  declare  more  positively 
than  any  other  collection  of  equal  size  the  epoch  of  the  classic 
Renaissance  which  obtained  supremacy  in  Germany  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Fore¬ 
most  stand  the  wondrous  designs  of  Carstens,  who,  guided  by 
Winckelmann  and  inspired  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Raff'aelle,  and 
with  a  persistency  only  possible  to  a  German,  elaborated  as  slowly 
as  surely  these  famous  compositions  from  Dante  and  the  stories  of 
the  Argonauts  and  the  Centaurs.  To  understand  Carstens,  an 
artist  who  commands  among  his  countrymen  ever-increasing 
veneration,  it  is  needful  to  visit  Weimar.  These  drawings  are 
about  contemporaneous  with  Flaxman’s  designs,  and  were  made, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  in  Rome.  Carstens  and  Flaxman  took 
their  inspiration  from  the  same  originals.  On  the  whole,  the 
classic  revival  in  England  proved  of  more  worth  than  that  in 
Germany.  Goethe,  who  in  Italy  had  preceded  Carstens  by  some 
ten  years,  was  in  complete  mental  concord  with  the  artist,  and 
became  the  means  of  seeming  for  Weimar  these  pictorial  expres¬ 
sions  of  poetic  thought ;  while  in  Rome  he  was  on  the  look-out 
for  treasures,  but  his  visits  were  too  fugitive  to  bear  much  fruit. 
To  the  same  school  as  Carstens,  only  less  severely  classic,  belongs 
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Bonaventura  Genelli.  IIi3  somewhat  romantic  compositions  in  the 
Museum,  wherein  figure  freely  Satyrs,  Centaurs,  Bacchus,  and 
Apollo,  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  beauty,  and  come  as  the  off¬ 
spring  of  fancy  and  imagination.  Genelli  lived  ten  years  or 
more  in  Weimar,  where  he  died  in  1868  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Friedrich  Preller  survived  just  ten  years  later;  the  two  friends  lie 
in  the  cemetery  which  bolds  the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  men  of 
“  Northern  Athens.”  Among  the  more  recent  products  of  the 
Weimar  School  is  the  “  Genelli  Frieze,”  compositions  after  the 
style  of  Greek  vases  dedicated  by  Preller  to  his  associate  ;  the  two 
artists  were  brothers  in  labour  as  in  love.  This  pictorial  narrative, 
after  the  fashion  which  obtains  favour  in  modern  Germany,  depicts 
the  life  of  the  human  race  in  the  general,  interspersed  with  the 
individual  life  of  Genelli  in  the  particular.  Cupids,  as  might  be 
expected,  play  conspicuous  parts,  and  the  draperies  occasionally 
are  scanty.  Preller  was  the  latest  genius  loci,  a  veritable  product 
of  the  soil,  and  the  Genelli  Frieze  now  decorates  the  walls  of  his 
pretty  villa  in  the  chestnut  avenue  leading  to  the  Ducal  Belvedere. 

The  religious  as  well  as  the  romantic  phases  of  pictorial  art  in 
modern  Germany  also  find  a  place  in  Weimar;  indeed  the  two 
schools  unite  in  a  florid  wall-picture  in  the  Court  Chapel  by  the 
local  artist  Professor  Wislicenus,  ex-director  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Academy.  Yet  Christian  art  never  held  paramount  sway,  and  the 
grand  designs  by  Cornelius  for  the  projected  Campo  Santo,  Berlin, 
command  a  position  within  the  Museum  chiefly  as  creations  of  the 
imagination.  The  four  Riders  of  the  Apocalypse,  here  on  a  small 
scale,  well  known  in  replicas  and  reproductions,  is  accepted  as  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  original  designs  of  our  century ;  it  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  olden  Teutonic  days ;  but  the  drawing,  when 
compared  with  Diirer's  version  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  shows 
the  advance  made  by  modern  Germans  on  their  forefathers,  at 
least  in  the  science  of  composition.  Cornelius  had  little  cause  for 
.gratitude  towards  Weimar,  and  the  honour  done  to  these  ripe 
fruits  of  his  old  age  serves  as  poetic  justice  to  his  memory.  When 
a  youth  in  Frankfort  he  sought  fame  and  fortune  by  illustrating 
Faust,  and  his  designs  were  brought  by  the  friendly  hand  of  Sulpiz 
Boisserie  to  Weimar,  and  handed  with  suitable  prelude  to  the  poet. 
Goethe  did  not  find  much  to  his  liking  ;  his  inclination  was  towards 
the  classic ;  and  so  he  writes  a  cold  patronizing  letter  which  reveals 
the  colour  of  the  prevailing  taste  among  reigning  critics  and 
princes.  After  a  preliminary  compliment  to  the  pervading  spirit 
of  the  olden  time  found  within  these  designs  to  Faust,  Goethe 
advises  Cornelius  to  guard  against  the  disadvantages  of  this 
line  of  study.  His  words  read  strangely  by  our  present 
lights.  “  The  German  art  of  the  sixteenth  century,”  writes  the 
Weimar  oracle,  “  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  your  work,  cantiot  be 
accounted  complete  in  itself,  because  it  was  but  in  process  of 
development,  and  never  attained  the  perfection  of  Italian  art. 
Specially  you  must  exercise  your  sense  of  the  great  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  by  means  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  ancient  and 
modern  art.”  He  then  advises  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  “  where  the 
creations  of  classic  times  and  the  works  of  the  great  painters  will 
open  to  you  a  new  world.”  Accordingly  Cornelius,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  critic,  took  the  Italian  journey,  and  in 
due  course  we  hear  of  him  at  the  house  of  Niebuhr  on  the 
Palatine  Hill;  a  company  of  artists  and  friends  are  assembled 
and  they  read  and  discuss  the  “  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.” 
Niebuhr  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  arch-critic  “  was 
utterly  destitute  of  susceptibility  to  impressions  from  the 
fine  arts";  and  Cornelius  broke  into  loud  lamentations  that  Goethe 
should  have  taken  a  one-sided  view  of  Italian  art,  that  he  should 
extol  Palladio  at  the  expense  of  the  Gothic  and  the  Middle  Ages, 
while  all  joined  in  mourning  over  “  the  fatal  Court  life  at  Weimar 
where  Samson  had  been  shorn  of  his  locks.”  Cornelius  before 
quilting  Frankfort  had  written  a  reply  of  characteristic  indepen¬ 
dence  to  his  censor ;  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  might 
come  when  in  hi3  own  art  he  should  attain  the  position  held  by 
•Goethe  in  literature.  The  aspiration  was  realized  when  at  length 
Cornelius  won  as  his  title  “  the  Goethe  of  Painting.” 

The  busts,  portraits,  and  drawings  in  public  and  private  collec¬ 
tions  make  the  illustrious  dead  living  personages ;  the  face  of 
Dante  is  less  often  looked  on  in  Italy  than  are  the  heads  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe  in  Weimar.  In  the  Museum  is  preserved  the  likeness 
of  Goethe’s  mother,  a  woman  of  “  mother  wit,”  enthusiastic,  we 
are  told,  yet  shrewd  and  simple.  One  who  made  acquaintance  with 
her  features  exclaimed,  “  Now  do  I  understand  how  Goethe  has 
become  the  man  he  is.”  Also  of  rare  value  in  the  literary7  history 
of  the  place  are  the  drawings  from  the  life  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and 
Wieland.  Very  striking  i3  the  pencil  sketch,  made  by  the  friendly 
hand  of  Preller,  of  Goethe  after  death,  lying  as  a  demigod  with  a 
laurel  wreath  round  his  brow.  The  original  is  in  private  hands. 
To  the  Museum  belongs  a  drawing  of  equal  import  in  a  different 
way — Goethe,  in  picturesque  costume,  reclining  at  his  ease  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  And  almost  of  autobiographic 
interest  are  sundry  sketches  by  the  poet’s  own  hand,  which  plainly 
tell  how  wise  was  his  determination  to  abandon  the  profession  of 
art  for  literature.  Strangely  enough,  these  painstaking  pencillings 
have  none  of  the  dash  and  devilry  pertaining  to  the  passionate 
youth  and  to  the  “  Sturm  und  Drang  ”  period  ;  neither  iu  composi¬ 
tion  nor  in  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole  do  they  evince 
that  sense  of  situation  which  might  be  anticipated  in  a  dramatist. 
The  scenes  chosen  are  often  local  ;  sometimes  they  reproduce 
stirring  incidents  in  which  the  poet  was  a  sharer  with  his  noble 
patron.  Materials  are  lying  at  Weimar  which  would  furnish  a 
more  complete  life  of  Goethe  than  any  yet  written  ;  Lewes’s  clever 
sketch  would  be;ir  further  details. 


Weimar  has  of  late  years  further  added  to  her  treasures  by 
wall-pictures  that  mark  an  epoch  iu  European  art.  “  The 
cyclus”  of  sixteen  compositions  by  Friedrich  Preller,  decorating 
the  corridor  of  the  new  Museum,  are  connected  with  interesting 
personal  incidents.  The  painter  was  picked  up  as  a  charity- 
school  boy  in  Weimar,  and  his  talents  attracted  Goethe,  who 
prevailed  on  the  Grand  Duke  to  train  up  the  lad  as  an  artist,  to 
provide  him  with  a  pension,  and  to  equip  him  for  Italy.  The  sage 
was  at  that  time  engaged  on  inquiries  concerning  colour  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  phenomena,  and  he  employed  Preller  to  make  studies  of 
clouds  and  skies.  The  painter  took  the  poet  as  the  pattern  whereon 
to  shape  his  career ;  the  doctrines  propounded  concerning  nature, 
types  in  creation,  the  correspondence  between  mind  and  matter,  and 
the  relation  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  Preller  sought  to 
develop  through  his  art.  And  as  in  Weimar  literature  had  taken 
a  dramatic  form,  so  did  he  strive  as  it  were  to  dramatize  nature, 
aud  to  use  a  landscape  picture  as  a  stage  whereon  to  enact 
the  drama  of  humanity.  Correspondent  with  the  mental  sphere 
in  which  he  had  been  cast,  the  theme  he  elaborated  was  less 
historic  or  political  than  poetic.  The  prescribed  mission  of  his 
life  was  to  depict  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus ;  he  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  hero  ;  in  the  bay  of  Raise,  in  Capri,  on  the 
shores  of  Salerno,  he  made  countless  studies ;  in  the  Vatican 
he  drew  from  the  antique ;  and  so  he  collected  as  his  materials 
the  most  lovely  forms  in  nature  and  the  highest  types  in  man. 
The  great  “cyclus”  of  wall-pictures  painted  in  a  wax  medium 
resembling  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  “  spirit  fresco  ”  follows  Homer’s 
entire  narrative,  beginning  with  the  return  of  Odysseus  from  Troy, 
and  ending  with  the  hero  in  Ithaca.  The  praise  of  these  pictorial 
achievements  rung  throughout  Germany ;  but  Goethe  had  been 
dead  forty  years  before  this  fruit  of  his  teachings  came. 

The  Theatre  still  enters  largely  into  Weimar  life;  in  front  of 
the  present  structure  stands  Rietschel’s  marble  group,  Schiller  and 
Goethe  hand  in  hand,  as  in  the  days  when  under  their  conjoined 
management  were  produced  Egmont,  Wallenstein' s  Lager,  Maria 
Stuart,  and  Wilhelm  Tell.  On  special  occasions  all  the  resources  of 
the  stage  are  concentrated  on  Faust,  including  the  Second  Part,  and 
people  from  neighbouring  districts  flock  into  the  little  town  as  to 
a  festival.  Open-air  theatricals  were  formerly  the  rage,  and  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Belvedere  there  still  remains  a  mimic  theatre — the 
stage,  orchestra  and  seats  moulded  in  the  green  turf  and  backed  up 
by  trees.  Also  the  sylvan  retreat  at  Tiefurt  was  a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  Muses,  and  tradition  to  this  day  points  to  the  spot  where 
Schiller  recited  the  Bell  to  an  audience  standing  on  the  grass. 
Nature,  too,  has  her  share  in  recalling  the  past.  It  is  nearly  a 
century  since  Goethe,  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  planned  and 
planted  the  Park — a  cunning  feat  in  landscape-gardening,  an 
epitome  of  wroodland  beauties,  with  a  river  winding  through  the 
midst.  It  has  been  said  that  the  life  of  a  tree  survives  dynasties, 
and  these  noble  and  graceful  growths  outlive  fleeting  generations, 
as  if  to  carry  to  completion  the  scheme  of  their  planters.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  in  these  cool  sequestered  shades  found  relief  from 
the  heated  air  of  the  Court ;  as  poets  and  as  thinkers  they  sought 
repose  and  loved  simplicity.  Still  there  stands  almost  untouched 
the  rural  Gartenhaus,  a  leafy7  cradle  wherein  was  nursed  nascent 
science;  the  garden  seats  are  yet  inscribed  with  verse;  but  the 
flower  beds  have  degenerated  into  a  wilderness  of  w'eeds — a  strange 
homily  on  Goethe’s  hobby,  “the  metamorphosis  of  plants”! 
Weimar,  little  altered,  would  seem  now  as  in  former  days  to  say 
to  the  outer  world,  Politics  aud  business  are  but  vanities — life  is 
best  realized  through  art. 


LORD  DERBY  AT  SOUTHPORT. 

THE  opening  of  the  new  Liverpool  docks  supplies  an  almost 
ironical  commentary  upon  some  of  the  lamentations  we  have 
lately  heard  about  the  decline  of  English  trade.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Dock  Board  assured  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  far  surpassed  “  in  magnitude  and  importance  any  occasion 
of  former  times.”  The  new  docks,  he  said,  add  immensely  to  the 
area  in  which  ships  can  be  received,  and  still  more  to  the  power 
of  receiving  them.  In  addition  to  ordinary  traders,  they  are 
capable  of  receiving  those  renowned  lines  of  steamers  which  carry 
on  communication  between  the  Mersey  and  the  ports  of  British 
America  and  the  United  States.  This  is  hardly  the  speech  of  a 
man  who  thinks  that  the  prosperity  of  Liverpool  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  If  these  steamers  are  to  go  on  running  something  like  reci¬ 
procity  in  trade  must  still  exist,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as 
regards  duties.  There  must  he  a  point  at  which  a  nation  which 
has  no  longer  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  what  it  buys  must 
cease  buying.  No  array  of  figures  showing  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  can  affect  this  certain  fact.  The  increase  in  the 
imports  may  ultimately7  come  to  an  end,  and,  if  the  power  of  ex¬ 
porting  comes  to  an  end,  it  certainly  will  do  so.  But,  so  long  as  it 
continues,  the  balance  of  trade  will  maintain  itself  somehow.  No 
doubt  Liverpool  on  Thursday  was  in  a  state  to  take  a  more  than 
commonly  cheerful  view  of  everything.  But  after  every  deduction 
has  been  made  for  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  for  the  generally  festal  character  of  all  the  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  fact  that  the  new  docks  have  been  built  in  times 
when  the  darkest  predictions  as  to  the  course  of  English  trade 
have  been  freely  uttered  and  readily  believed  remains  as  a  useful 
make-weight.  Things  may  not  be  going  as  well  as  some  of  us 
could  wish,  but  they  must  certainly  be  going  a  little  better  than 
some  of  us  seem  willing  to  allow. 
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The  Saturday  lteview. 


The  note  of  prosperity  which — in  spite  of  some  appearances  and 
many  protestations  to  the  contrary — these  new  Liverpool  docks  must 
be  admitted  to  give,  is  repeated  at  Southport.  It  may  he  taken  as 
certain  that  nearly  25,000 1,  would  not  have  been  laid  out  in  build¬ 
ing  new  markets  if  local  opinion  did  not  recognize  a  corresponding 
increase  ot  trade  in  the  recent  past,  or  foresee  it  in  the  near  future. 
No  doubt  Southport  is  a  watering-place,  and  prosperous  watering- 
places  tell  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  business.  But  it  is  of  plea- 
•sure  which  rests  on  and  presupposes  business.  If  Lancashire  trade 
were  as  bad  as  is  sometimes  said,  Lancashire  traders  would  not 
Lave  so  much  money  to  spend  on  the  amusements  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Southport  has  been  more  fortunate  than  Liverpool 
in  finding  a  prophet  ready  to  discern  and  interpret  the  signs  of  the 
•times.  Lord  Derby  made  the  opening  of  the  market  an  occasion 
for  a  speech  marked  by  much  of  the  shrewd  common  sense 
which  is  usually  claimed  as  his  distinguishing  characteristic. 
JSTo  place,  however  prosperous  it  may  be  for  the  moment,  can 
■“  detach  its  destinies  ”  from  those  of  the  country  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs;  and,  before  venturing  to  cheer  the  people  of  Southport 
with  the  near  hope  of  better  days,  Lord  Derby  chose  to  inquire 
into  the  present  and  probable  condition  of  England  as  a  whole. 
Js  there  any  solid  ground  for  the  despondency  which  is  so  gener¬ 
ally  expressed,  if  not  so  generally  felt  P  Is  English  agriculture 
about  to  be  destroyed  by  foreign  competition,  and  English  trade 
about  to  be  ruined  by  foreign  tariffs  P  Lord  Derby  does  not  think 
that  either  of  these  fears  has  very  much  foundation.  As  regards 
agriculture,  he  attributes  the  present  depression  entirely  to  bad 
reasons.  Such  a  succession  of  them  has  not  been  known  in  our 
time.  But,  then,  before  our  time  there  were  seasons  equally 
bad,  which  in  time  were  followed  by  good  seasons ;  and,  as 
Akere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  climate  has 
permanently  changed,  the  bad  seasons  from  which  the  farmers 
have  been  suffering  for  the  last  four  or  live  years  will  in  their 
turn  give  place  to  good  seasons.  Lord  Derby  does  not  commit 
himself  to  any  particular  kind  of  crop.  He  does  not  say  that 
wheat-growing  or  cattle-breeding  will  ever  again  be  the  business 
it  has  been.  But  he  points  to  the  growing’population,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  this  population  live  in  towns;  and  upon 
these  two  data  he  builds  the  conclusion  that  the  cultivator  who 
has  that  insatiable  market  to  supply  can  never  be  beaten  out  of 
Abe  field  by  rivals  5,000  miles  off.  Englishmen  eat  other  things 
besides  meat  and  bread  and  things  that  do  not  easily  bear  trans¬ 
port  from  long  distances.  The  demand  thus  created  must  be  met 
somehow,  and  met  by  cultivators  near  at  hand ;  and,  with  this 
necessity  in  view,  land,  in  Lord  Derby’s  estimation,  is  as  good  an  in¬ 
vestment — the  price  being  taken  into  account — as  ever  it  has  been 
before.  As  regards  trade,  Lord  Derby  holds  that  facts  and  figures 
•combine  to  tell  a  similar  story.  To  his  mind  the  excess  of  imports 
•over  exports  only  proves  that  our  foreign  trade  is  exceedingly 
profitable,  and  thaf  we  have  enormous  sums  invested  in  foreign 
countries.  The  tests  he  prefers  to  appeal  to  are  the  deposits  in 
the  savings  banks— 43,000,000b  in  1870,  78,000,000b  in  1880; 
.the  statistics  of  poor  relief — 1,079,000  paupers  in  1870,  837,000 
in  1880;  the  consumption  of  a  popular  luxury,  such  as  tea — 
1 1 7,060,000  lbs.  in  1870,  158,000,000  lbs.  in  1880;  Income-tax 
returns — 445,000,000b  in  1870,  578,000,000b  in  18S0;  increasing 
population ;  high  price  of  Government  securities — in  short,  all  the 
-outward  and  visible  signs  of  prosperity,  coming  when,  according 
to  many  popular  prophets,  there  is  nothing  but  loss  and  eventual 
destruction  awaiting  us.  In  the  face  of  these  signs,  “it  is 
.almost  childish  to  despond  and  lament,  because  five  years  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bad  weather  and  disturbed  trade  have  caused  severe 
.suffering  to  some  classes.”  The  strong  man  not  accustomed  to 
illness  is  not  easily  persuaded  that  the  petty  ailment  by  which  he 
is  tormented  and  weakened  will  pass  off  and  leave  him  as  well  as 
■ever.  This,  according  to  Lord  Derby,  is  the  condition  of  England 
to-day. 

It  is  most  useful  to  have  these  encouraging  views  pressed  upon 
•our  attention  by  so  capable  an  advocate  as  Lord  Derby,  and  with 
most  of  them  we  entirely  agree.  Indeed,  Lord  Derby’s  figures 
afford  irresistible  proof  that  England  has  not  yet  begun  seriously 
to  decline  in  strength  or  prosperity.  There  is  another  side,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  picture  which  may  supply  a  necessary  modification  in 
one  or  two  of  Lord  Derby’s  conclusions.  The  very  circumstance 
that  there  was  never  a  time  when  land  was  likely  to  be  a  better 
investment  suggests  that  the  prices  which  make  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  so  profitable,  cannot  possibly  have  the 
same  effect  as  regards  its  sale  or  its  cultivation.  The 
landlord  who  is  willing  to  part  with  his  land  on  easy  terms 
lias  probably  not  found  it  possible  to  get  his  old  rents, 
and  the  farmers  who  have  refused  to  go  on  paying  the  old  rents 
Lave  probably  not  found  it  possible  to  do  so  and  yet  make  a  living 
out  of  tbeir  farms.  This  state  of  things  represents  a  kind  of  dis¬ 
tress  which  Lord  Derby’s  language  seems  scarcely  adequate  to 
describe.  It  may  be  a  temporary  distress  as  regards  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  but  it  is  more  than  a  temporary  distress  as  re¬ 
gards  some  of  the  most  valuable  classes  of  the  community.  It 
■seems  quite  possible  that  landowners  and  farmers  may  be  in  the 
position  of  the  original  shareholders  in  certain  railways.  If  we 
take  the  present  price  of  the  stock,  compare  it  with  what  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  note  how  steadily  it  has  risen  in  the  interval, 
■we  naturally  congratulate  the  fortunate  holders.  But  the  good 
investments  of  twenty  years  back  represent  an  equivalent  number 
•of  bad  investments  dating  from  a  still  earlier  period.  The  original 
shareholders  lost  their  money,  and  those  who  saw  the  prices  to 
which  stock  had  fallen  in  consequence  no  doubt  said,  and  said 


quite  truly,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  railways  were  likely 
to  be  a  better  investment.  The  difference  in  the  present  case  lies 
partly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  classes  affected,  and  partly  in 
the  relation  which  their  losses  bear  to  their  means.  There 
were  many  railway  shareholders ;  but  what  were  they  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  country  gentry  and  the  farmers  ?  What  was  lost 
in  railways  was  usually  the  savings  made  in  the  course  of  earning 
a  livelihood  ;  what  is  lost  in  land,  is  usually  the  means  of  earning 
a  livelihood  as  well.  There  is  a  little  of  what  may  be  called  the 
gross  produce  fallacy  about  this  part  of  Lord  Derby’s  speech. 
Land  in  England  may  yield  as  large  a  profit  in  the  future  as  it  has 
ever  yielded  in  the  past,  but  if  it  yields  it  to  a  differently  consti¬ 
tuted  society,  the  happiness  of  the  community  may  possibly  be  less. 
At  all  events,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the  particular  classes 
who  can  see  no  place  for  them  in  the  England  of  another  genera¬ 
tion  should  be  tempted  to  take  this  gloomy  view. 

As  regards  trade,  Lord  Derby’s  position  is  less  assailable.  The 
figures  he  gives  do  seem  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  hostile 
tariffs,  the  advance  has  been  great  and  continuous ;  and  that, 
though  the  rate  of  progress  is  less  rapid  than  it  once  was,  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  progress  still.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  interests 
affected  by  these  tariffs  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  their  salvation. 
France  and  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  ruin  their  best  cus¬ 
tomer.  If  they  came  anywhere  near  to  it,  we  might  fairly  hope 
that  their  own  trade  would  be  so  much  injured  in  the  process  that 
they  would  have  to  change  their  fiscal  policy  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  purest  selfishness.  English  trade  had  still  more  to 
suffer  as  regards  America  when  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Civil  War  sent  the  tariff  to  a  point  of  which  the 
wildest  Protectionist  had  never  dreamed.  Yet  there  was  not  as 
much  murmuring  then  as  there  is  now — the  reason,  perhaps,  being 
that  then  no  hope  was  entertained  of  getting  retaliatory  or  com¬ 
pensating  duties  imposed  on  this  side,  whereas  at  present  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  unduly  sanguine  upon  this  head. 


FREXCH  SLANG. 

IT  is  natural  that  a  guild,  fraternity,  or  society  should  develop 
its  own  technical  words  and  phrases,  by  means  of  which, 
its  members  can  converse  with  each  other  on  business  without 
being  understood  by  cowans  and  intruders  on  their  mysteries. 
When  the  imperium  in  imperio  is  a  distinct  nationality,  like  the 
Jews  or  gipsies,  the  native  language  is  ready  to  hand  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and,  becoming  corrupted  as  the  tribe  assimilate  themselves 
more  and  more  with  the  people  amongst  whom  they  live,  it 
degenerates  into  a  mongrel  dialect  such  as  English  Rommany, 
Rothwalch,  and  other  cryptic  tongues.  Such  a  means  of 
intercommunication  is  obviously  a  necessity  of  existence  to 
thieves  and  other  extra-social  orders,  and  their  secret  talk  filters 
through  by  a  very  natural  process  into  the  conversation  of  the 
dissolute,  though  not  exactly  criminal,  ranks  of  society.  From 
these  various  elements  a  more  general  “  slang  ”  is  gradually 
evolved,  and,  commending  itself  to  the  “  gilded  youth  ”  whose 
notion  of  “  seeing  life  ”  is  confined  to  mixing  with  the  dregs  of 
the  population,  it  rises  in  time  to  the  surface,  and  words  origin¬ 
ally  devised  to  cover  some  disgraceful  thought  or  act  are  made 
part  and  parcel  of  the  common  parlance  of  the  better  classes.  In 
no  country  is  this  more  marked  than  in  France,  where  even  such 
purists  and  masters  of  the  language  as  ThtSophile  Gautier  do  not 
scruple  to  make  use  of  argot.  Concerning  the  derivation  of  this  word 
philologists  are  at  variance,  but  the  most  rational  derivation  seems 
to  be  from  the  old  word  aryue,  like  argutie,  “  a  quibble,”  which 
has  the  same  origin,  and  parley  argot  would  seem  to  have  been 
primarily  equivalent  to  making  use  of  some  subtlety  ofspeech.  French 
Argot  is  a  composite  dialect  containing  seven  distinct  elements  : — 
1.  Old  French  or  Proven9al  words ;  2.  Substituted  expressions; 
3.  Arbitrary  modifications  of  words  ;  4.  Alliterative  or  onomatopoeic 
sounds ;  5.  Jeux  de  mots  ;  6.  Reminiscences  of  history,  politics,  the 
drama,  literature,  &c. ;  and  7.  Foreign  words  imported  into  the 
language.  To  the  first  class  belong  such  words  as Jicher,  now  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  mouth  of  every  Parisian,  and  serving  for  almost 
every  conceivable  verbal  expression.  As  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  we  find  a  Marechal  de  Boucicaut  forcing  the  Saracens  to 
beat  a  retreat  et  dse  Jicher  dans  des  jar  dins ;  later  on  he  pursues 
them  et  Jiche  en  prison  ceux  quit  at.tr appe,  just  as  a  modern 
gendarme  Jiche  son  hornme  a  a  violon — the  latter  word  meaning 
the  police  station.  The  substituted  expressions  are  either  arbitrary 
or  represent  some  function,  quality,  or  aspect  of  the  original  word, 
such  as  “  ticker  ”  in  English  for  “  a  watch,”  and  tuyau  de  poele, 
like  the  American  “  stove-pipe,”  as  French  slang  for  a  hat.  The 
modified  words  are  still  more  arbitrary,  such  as  connobrer  for 
connait.re,  icigo  for  ici  and  the  like.  Of  the  imitative  sounds  frou 
frou  for  the  rustling  of  silk  is  a  sufficiently  well-known  example. 
The  jeux  de  mots  are  sometimes  very  recondite  in  character;  for 
instance,  in  the  middle  .ages  maille  was  the  name  of  a  coin  and  the 
haubert  was  a  coat  of  mail ;  from  this  comes  the  modern  word 
aubert  in  the  sense  of  money.  Another  curious  word  for  money  in 
Argot  is  braise,  “  emhers  ” — that  is,  “  the  thing  which  makes  the 
pot  boil.”  In  English  slang  “  coals  ”  is  used  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  and  the  Rommanies  have  translated  it  into  vongar,  with  the 
identical  meaning.  Amongst  these  plays  on  words  may  be 
reckoned  anagrams  and  “  back-slang,”  such  as  linspre,  “  prince,” 
and  arsouille  (for  souitlart),  “  blackguard,”  also  a  mediaeval  word. 
To  the  “  reminiscences  ”  belong  such  names  as  Tartuffe,  Poli- 
chinelle,  and  epithets  like  Gambettiste,  Badinguiste,  and  so  on. 
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A  propos  of  the  last  expression,  it  will  he  remembered  that 
Badinguet  was  the  name  of  the  mason  disguised  in  whose 
clothes  Napoleon  III.  escaped  from  the  prison  of  Ham,  and 
stuck  to  him  as  a  nick-name  ever  after.  During  the  Italian 
campaign  the  Emperor  called  up  a  soldier  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  for  bravery  in  a  certain  engagement,  and, 
fastening  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  his  breast,  asked 
him  his  name.  The  man  hesitated,  looked  foolish,  and  at  length 
flatly  refused  to  tell  it ;  but  on  being  commanded  to  speak  out, 
and  asked  the  reason  for  his  reticence,  he  naively  remarked, 
“  Moi  aussi,  je  m’appelle  Badinguet.”  The  foreign  words  in 
Erench  slang  are  very  numerous,  and  English  has  contributed  a 
large  share,  “  dandy,”  “  handicap,”  “jockey,”  and  the  like,  being 
quite  familiar  to  the  frequenter  of  the  Boulevarts.  One  would  at 
first  sight  be  inclined  to  derive  the  French  chic  from  the  English 
“  cheek  ” ;  but  it  appears  that  the  English  is  itself  the  de¬ 
rived  word,  chic  being  an  old  Romance  word  signifying  Jinesse  or 
subtlety,  and  forming  the  root  of  our  own  word  chicanery. 

Argot  is,  as  might  be  expected,  peculiarly  rich  in  idioms  for  ex¬ 
pressing  the  various  stages  of  alcoholism.  Thus,  at  the  outset  one 
is  said  etre  hien,  avoir  sa  pointe,  etre  monte,  en  train,  pousse,  parti, 
lance ,  or  en  patruuille.  A  little  later  the  patient  is  leyerement  emu ; 
presently  he  becomes  attendri,  a  condition  which  is  presently  fol¬ 
lowed  by  that  state  of  self-contemplation  which  Hans  Breitmann 
has  so  beautifully  expressed  in  his  meditation  upon  a  rocky  yEolian 
harp:— 

Und  so  mit  dis  toxigation 
Which  hardens  de  outer  Me ; 

Ueber  stein  und  schwein,  de  weine 
Still  harps  out  a  melodie. 

Boot  deeper  de  Ur-lied  ringet 
Ober  stein  und  wein  und  schweins. 

Dill  it  ended  where  all  peginnet, 

Und  alles  wird  ewig  zu  eins, 

In  de  dipsy,  treamless  sloomper 
Vhich  units  de  Nichts  und  Seyns. 

In  this  philosophic  stage  it  is  said  of  the  individual  il  voit  en  dedans. 
Arrived  at  this  stage  he  is  decidedly  emeche,  and  may  expect  mat 
aux  cheveux  in  the  morning.  A  somewhat  more  sombre  view  of 
life  is  suggested  by  the  number  of  words  for  assassination — -faire 
suer,  refroider,  chouriner  or  souriner,  capahuter,  and  so  on  ;  while 
the  synonyms  for  thieving  and  cheating  are  simply  innumerable. 

The  Parisian  Argot  is  widely  extended  in  its  range.  The 
famous  Vidocq,  in  his  work  Les  Voleurs,  says: — 

La  langue  argotique  semble  aujourd’liui  etre  arrivee  a  son  apogee  ;  elle 
n’est  plus  seulement  celle  des  tavernes  et  des  mauvais  lieux,  elle  est 
aussi  celle  des  theatres  ;  encore  quelques  pas,  et  l’entree  des  salons  lui  sera 
permise. 

This  was  in  1837  ;  in  1842  Nestor  Roqueplan  showed  that  Vidocq’s 
prediction  was  already  fulfilled  ;  and  Balzac,  who  appreciated  the 
liveliness  and  energy  of  the  disreputable  tongue,  speaks  as 
follows : — 

Disons  le,  peut-etre  a  l’etonnement  de  beaucoup  de  gens,  il  n’est  pas  de 
langue  plus  e'nergique,  plus  coloree  que  celle  de  ce  ruonde.  .  .  .  L’argot 

va  toujours,  d’ailleurs  1  11  suit  la  civilisation,  il  la  talonne,  il  s’enrichit 

depressions  nouvelles  a  chaque  nouvelle  invention. 

As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  First  Empire,  Argot  seems  to  have 
found  its  way  into  the  drawing-rooms,  as  the  following  anecdote 
sufficiently  proves.  M.  de  Beaumont,  who  was  then  Chamberlain 
to  Napoleon,  announced  one  evening  at  a  reception  at  the 
Tuileries,  “  Mine,  la  Marechalo  Lefebvre !  ”  The  Emperor  ad¬ 
vanced  courteously  and  said  with  marked  emphasis,  “  Bonjour, 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Dantzick  !  ”  On  this  the  Duchess  turned 
round  to  the  too  laconic  official  and  said,  “Ah!  ga  tela  coupe, 
cadet !  ”  which  may  be  freely  translated,  “  that's  one  for  your  nob, 
young  chap  !  ”  But  then  the  habitues  of  the  courts  of  the  Bonapartes 
were  for  the  most  part  what  Balzac  calls  ynognote,  “not  up  to  much.” 
Popular  cries,  often  arising  from  a  trifling  incident,  contribute  a 
number  of  strange  idioms  to  Parisian  slang.  Some  years  back  a 
countrywoman  was  noticed  bustling  about  a  railway  station  in  the 
capital,  vainly  seeking  for  her  husband  whom  she  had  lost,  and 
crying  “  Oil  est  Lambert  ?  ”  This  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  crowd ; 
the  words  flew  like  lightning  over  Paris,  and  formed  for  years  a 
good-humoured  though  somewhat  idiotic  form  of  “  chaff.”  As 
great  a  popularity,  though  shorter-lived,  was  achieved  by  the 
admiring  phrase  of  “  Oh,  c’te-tete  !”  (“  Oh,  what  a  head!  ”),  with 
which  a  gamin  greeted  the  turbaned  head  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  as  it  was  protruded  from  the  window  of  the  railway 
carriage  on  its  owner’s  arrival  in  Paris.  Among  the  popular 
French  slang  words  for  “  head”  we  may  notice  the  term  “coco,” 
given — like  our  own  “  nut  ” — on  account  of  the  similarity  in  shape 
between  a  cocoanut  and  a  human  skull : — 

Mais,  de  ee  franc  picton  de  table 
Qui  rend  spirituel,  aimable, 

Sans  vous  alourdir  le  coco, 

Je  m’en  fourre  a  gogo. — H.  Valere. 

Another  word  is  binette,  though  this  perhaps  refers  rather  to  the 
physiognomy  in  general.  In  the  Dernier  jour  d'un  condamne  we 
read: — “Vous  demandez  ma  tete,  monsieur  le  procureur  du  roi. 
.  .  .  Je  regarde  votre  binette  et  je  comprends  votre  ambition.” 

Binette  was  the  name  of  a  fashionable  Court  hairdresser  in  the 
time  of  “  Le  grand  monarque.”  Another  of  these  popular  Paris 
sayings  is  “  et  tci  sceur  ?  ”  which  is  as  insulting  a  remark  to  a 
Parisian  as  the  apparently  harmless  remark  sdla,  “  brother-in- 
law,”  is  to  a  Hindoo. 

Simple  expressions  are  sometimes  made  to  bear  a  much  greater 
amplitude  of  construction  in  Argot  than  in  the  common  lan¬ 


guage  ;  thus  As-tu  Jinif  an  abbreviation  of  as-tu  jini  tea 
manieres  ?  is  used  as  an  ironical  hint  that  the  interlocutor  is  only 
wasting  his  words  in  endeavouring  to  convince  the  speaker,  as 
“  Rires ;  cris ;  as-tu  fini  P  ....  A  la  porte !  .  .  .  . 

Asseyez-vous  dessus  !  ”  The  last  idiom,  which  recalls  our  own 
expression  “  to  sit  upon,”  means  to  impose  silence  on  any  one : — 

Asseyez-vous  d’ssus 
Et  que  <;a  finisse. 

Asseyez-vous  d’ssus 
Et  n’en  parlons  plus. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  same  slang  expressions  occur  in  lan¬ 
guages  widely  remote  from  each  other;  ba  sar  i  kasi  nishastan,  “  to 
sit  on  any  one’s  head,”  is,  for  instance,  an  old  Persian  idiom  for 
repression  or  punishment.  The  familiar  action  of  coachmen  to  quiet 
a  fallen  horse  may  have  something  to  do  with  this,  although  the 
incident  recorded  in  the  “  Bab  Ballads  ”  can  scarcely  be  common 
all  over  the  world  :  — 

Her  parents  incessantly'  thrashed  her ; 

On  water  and  bread 
She  was  sparingly  fed  ; 

And  whenever  her  father  he  lashed  her 
Her  mother  sat  down  on  her  head. 

The  vulgar  English  idiom,  “  Do  you  see  any  green  in  my  eye  ?  " 
has  its  exact  counterpart  in  French,  though  the  two  peoples  appear 
to  have  arrived  at  it  independently.  Monselet  has  the  following 
passage : — “  Et  quand  tu  m’auras  bien  aimee,  en  serai-je  plus 
avancee,  je  te  prie?  Regarde  done  de  quelle  nuance  est  mon 
ceil.”  One  may  also  say  simply  mon  ceil ;  “  Quand  le  d6monstrateur 
expose  la  formation  des  bancs  de  charbon  de  terre,  mon  voisin 
s’ecrie  avec  un  atticisme  parfait:  Oui,  mon  ceil!”  This  extract 
reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the  undergraduate  who,  being  asked  in 
viva  voce  examination  on  the  New  Testament,  “  Who  were  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  P  ”  placed  one  forefinger  beside  his  nose,  and 
retorted,  with  a  knowing  wink,  “  Who  was  the  father  of 
Zebedee’s  children  ?  ”  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  locution  that 
does  not  suggest  some  English  parallel.  Monselet’s  words,  “  En 
serai-je  plus  avancee  ?  ”  for  example,  naturally  call  up  an  in¬ 
imitable  picture  in  Punch  of  a  tenant’s  dinner,  at  which  one  of 
the  “  quality,”  addressing  his  next-door  neighbour,  remarks  what 
delicious  claret  it  is  that  they  are  drinking.  “  Yes,”  says  the 
farmer,  sententiously,  “  but  we  don't  seem  to  get  noforrarder.”  As  a 
test  of  national  disposition  Argot  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  ballad.  Parisian  slang  especially  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  people  who  make  use  of  it ;  it  is  lively,  witty,  and  energetic, 
often  something  more  than  un  pen  risque,  but  always  amusing. 
Apart  from  its  philological  interest,  and  the  necessity  for  at  least 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  it  for  understanding  popular  French 
literature,  la  langue  verte  will  well  repay  investigation. 


BREAKFAST. 

THE  first  idea  that  occurs  to  an  Englishman  in  connexion  with 
eating  is,  of  course,  his  dinner.  This  is  a  vast  subject  in  itself, 
and  one  upon  which  alone  whole  volumes  might  be,  and  indeed  have 
been,  given  to  the  world.  But  however  vast  the  subject  may  be,  and 
however  conflicting  the  theories  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
advanced  by  the  professors  of  the  various  schools  of  gastronomy, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  arena  of  discussion  has  of  late  years  be¬ 
come  somewhat  narrowed,  and  that  there  is  now  a  pretty  general 
consensus  of  opinion  as  10  what  may  or  may  not  be  safely  indulged 
in  at  this  supreme  moment  by  an  average  mortal  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Nor  do  modern  habits  admit  of  much  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  time  when  the  all-important  meal  should  be  enjoyed ;  for, 
to  whatever  extent  we  may  rail  at  the  increasing  lateness  of  the 
dinner-hour,  we  do  not,  as  a  rule,  exhibit  any  inclination  to  adopt 
the  only  means  of  remedying  it — namely,  an  alteration  in  the  hours 
of  our  daily  vocations,  whether  in  the  way  of  business  or  pleasure. 
Luncheon  is,  in  the  eyes  of  a  professed  gastronomer,  an  ignoble 
meal,  suited  only  to  the  capacities  of  ladies  and  children,  and  not 
deserving  of  the  concentration  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind, 
or  the  more  profound  resources  of  the  culinary  art.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  to  most  men  an  uncertain  and  moveable  feast,  and  many  get 
on  very  well  without  any  luncheon  at  all,  or  with  the  lightest 
possible  form  of  refreshment,  that  can  hardly  be  called  a  meal. 
It  is,  perhaps,  just  as  well  for  themselves  that  this  should  be  so, 
for  when  a  man  once  takes  seriously  to  three  or  four  courses  and 
“  vintage  wines  ”  at  luncheon,  the  chances  are  that  it  is  all  up 
with  him,  and  that  indigestion  has  marked  him  for  her  own.  But 
breakfast  in  one  form  or  another  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
first  meal  of  the  day  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  equal,  as  at  least  only  second  in  importance,  to  the  crowning 
ceremony  of  dinner. 

Important,  however,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  there  is  no  meal  re¬ 
specting  which  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion,  or  upon 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  any  abstract  rules  that 
shall  be  generally  acceptable.  Hardly  any  two  persons  entirely 
agree  in  their  views  as  to  what  is  the  most  desirable  form 
of  breakfast ;  and  if  a  searcher  after  the  ideal  were  to  follow 
all  the  advice  open  to  him,  the  chances  are  that  he  would  either 
never  breakfast  at  all,  or  would  rush  into  such  extremes  as 
would  bring  him  and  his  breakfasting  to  an  untimely  end.  A 
good  deal  of  this  uncertainty  is  doubtless  due  to  the  changes 
of  modern  civilization.  In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  break¬ 
fast  was  almost  as  solid,  if  not  as  pretentious,  a  meal  as  dinner  ; 
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and  the  modern  trifler  "with  his  tea  and  toast  reads  with 
astonishment  of  the  consumption  as  a  matter  of  course  of  huge 
rounds  of  beef  and  tankards  of  ale  at  an  hour  when  he  is  usually 
wrapped  in  slumbers  from  which  it  would  be  most  painful  to  him 
to  be  aroused.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  these  heroes 
■of  the  knife  and  fork  were  probably  snug  in  bed  and  well  into  their 
first  sleep  at  a  time  when  a  modern  evening  is  only  just  beginning ; 
and,  after  having  risen  in  what  we  should  call  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  they  would  naturally  be  not  disinclined  for  some 
refreshment  of  a  solid  and  sustaining  nature  as  early  as  six  or  seven 
o’clock.  There  is  something  about  these  old-world  repasts  that  is 
pleasantly  suggestive  of  the  rudest  of  health  and  of  active  outdoor 
exercise  ;  and  the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  fondly  and  perhaps  regret¬ 
fully  on  the  records  of  gastronomic  feats  that  modern  habits  have 
rendered  a  thing  of  the  past.  For  he  would  be  indeed  a  bold  man 
who  should  attempt  to  combine  the  daily  routine  of  social  life  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a  breakfast  of  cold 
beef  and  ale ;  and  should  he  survive  even  a  very  limited  course  of 
such  treatment,  he  might  congratulate  himself  on  being  the 
possessor  of  an  iron  constitution,  and  on  being  absolutely  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  attacks  of  indigestion.  Degenerate  as  we  are,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  not  lost  all  traces  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
breakfasts  of  the  middle  ages,  which  still  survive  to  a  modified 
extent  in  many  country  houses  throughout  the  kingdom.  And 
what  is  generally  known  as  a  “  country-house  breakfast  ”  is 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  pleasantest  way  of  indulging  in  this  neces¬ 
sary  and  much-debated  meal  that  is  still  open  to  us.  There  are,  in 
the  first  place,  many  of  the  surroundings  that  existed  in  the  old 
days,  in  the  form  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  and  fairly  reasonable  hours. 
A  quiet  country  life  is  essentially  conducive  to  good  appetite  and 
good  digestion  ;  and  the  overstrained  man  of  business  finds  that  a 
few  nights’  quiet  sleep,  with  a  complete  rest  from  brain-work,  will 
•enable  him  to  tackle  his  breakfast  with  a  zest  that  is  unknown 
to  him  in  London.  Given  good  health  and  a  pleasant  party, 
there  is  certainly  something  peculiarly  cheerful  and  exhilarating 
about  the  breakfast  hour  on  a  fine  morning  in  the  country.  The 
chances  are  that  there  is  something  going  forward  in  the  way  of 
sport  or  other  recreation  which  provides  a  topic  of  cheerful 
conversation  to  every  one  as  he  appears  in  turn.  If  it  is  summer, 
there  is  very  likely  a  cricket  match  or  lawn  tennis  party  coming 
off,  affording  an  ample  field  for  friendly  discussion  and  good- 
humoured  “  chaff.”  One  gentleman,  who  is  known  to  be  no  great 
hand  at  breakfast  at  any  time,  is  entreated  not  to  eat  too  much 
for  fear  of  imperilling  his  chances  of  a  long  score ;  another  is 
warned  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  very  hot  day,  and  that  he  cannot 
be  too  careful  of  his  complexion  ;  while  a  third,  who  is  notoriously 
addicted  to  the  good  things  of  this  life,  may  find  himself  beset  by 
a  circle  of  importunate  friends,  who  press  upon  him  everything 
there  is  to  eat  on  the  table,  exhorting  him  to  keep  himself  up 
and  fortify  his  system  against  the  coming  fatigues  of  the  day. 
Nor  is  the  occasion  one  to  be  missed  by  the  ladies  of  the  party, 
to  whom  the  day’s  programme  offers  ample  opportunities  for  the 
exhibition  of  their  prettiest  and  most  becoming  dresses.  It  has 
long  passed  into  a  tradition  that  Englishwomen  are  the  only 
members  of  their  sex  throughout  the  world  who  are  able  to 
stand  the  ordeal  of  early  morning  houra.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
more  bewitching  or  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  a 
susceptible  bachelor  than  the  first  appearance  of  a  fair  English 
girl  on  a  fine  summer’s  mofning,  with  all  the  accessories  of  a  fresh 
and  simple  toilet,  relieved,  perhaps,  by  a  dainty  rose  or  a  ribbon  of 
the  representative  colours  of  the  house  or  club,  with  the  fortunes  of 
which  she  is  sure  to  identify  herself  during  the  day  in  the  keenest  and 
probably  the  most  unreasonable  manner  ?  There  is  no  time  during 
the  day  when  there  are  more  opportunities  for  paying  those  little 
.attentions  which  are  so  pleasant  to  all  parties  concerned.  There 
are  few  houses  where,  after  breakfast  has  got  well  under  way, 
the  servants  are  notbanishedfrom  the  room,  whereby  the  attendance 
on  the  ladies  devolves  upon  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  ;  and, 
although  ladies  are  not  as  a  rule  great  breakfast-eaters,  there  will 
probably  be  ample  opportunities  for  any  one  who  is  really  anxious 
to  display  his  devotion.  In  short,  breakfast  affords  an  excellent 
field  for  flirtation,  and  a  great  deal  of  quiet  “  business  ”  can  be 
effected  at  this  early  period  of  the  day. 

Nor  do  the  changing  seasons  in  any  way  diminish  the  social 
attractions  of  the  country-house  breakfast-table.  It  may  be  a 
question,  indeed,  whether  there  is  not  more  real  joviality  about 
it  in  autumn  or  winter  than  in  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  mid¬ 
summer.  There  is  now  something  to  be  shot  or  hunted ;  and 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  impart  a  zest  and  a  pleasurable  bustle 
to  the  occasion  which  hardly  any  other  form  of  amusement 
can  supply.  Apart  from  the  actual  importance  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  sport  on  hand,  the  real  or  imaginary  spice  of  danger  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  affords  a  further  opening  for  the  interchange  of 
tender  expressions,  whether  spoken  or  merely  implied.  A 
gentle  entreaty  to  be  careful  with  “that  dreadful  horse” — a  sort 
of  double-barrelled  compliment,  by  the  way,  as  implying  not  only 
that  the  person  addressed  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  his 
fair  neighbours,  but  that  he  is  about  to  bestride  a  quadruped 
requiring  exceptional  equestrian  skill — or  an  anxiously  expressed 
hope  that  the  bold  battue-shooter  may  not  be  brought  home  with  a 
charge  or  two  of  shot  distributed  about  his  person,  are  very 
powerful  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  feminine  allurements  •,  espe¬ 
cially  when,  as  is  often  the  case  where  hunting  or  shooting  is 
the  order  of  the  day,  an  early  and  informal  breakfast  is 
instituted,  ostensibly  for  men  only,  but  from  which  it  is 
understood  that  ladies,  if  they  have  any  particular  reason  for 


getting  up  early,  are  not  to  be  altogether  debarred.  What 
can  be  more  overpowering  or  more  calculated  to  make  a  hesitating 
suitor  cast  all  prudence  and  caution  to  the  winds  than  to  find  that 
a  fair  damsel  has  got  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  on  a  cold  winter’s 
morning  for  the  express  purpose,  as  she  is  pretty  sure  to  let  him 
know  by  some  means  or  other,  of  seeing  him  off  or  of  ministering 
in  some  way  to  his  comfort.  Many  a  man’s  fate  has  been  sealed 
in  this  way  ;  and  it  would,  indeed,  require  exceptional  sternness  of 
disposition  not  to  be  overcome  by  such  a  touching  manifestation 
of  regard. 

All  this  will,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  sheer  barbarism  by  the 
true  philosopher  and  skilled  breakfast-eater,  who,  as  a  rule,  prefers, 
on  the  grounds  both  of  health  and  comfort,  to  take  his  morning 
meal  in  the  strictest  solitude,  and  who  would  consider  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  such  a  breakfast-table  as  we  have  referred  to  cal¬ 
culated  to  upset  his  organization  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  As 
he  sips  his  carefully-prepared  cup  of  cocoa,  or  loiters  over  his 
morsel  of  fish  or  other  light  and  easily- digested  adjunct  of  a  repast 
which  would  have  been  looked  upon  by  his  great-grandfather  as 
only  suitable  for  an  invalid,  he  will  probably  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  a  noisy  party  at  such  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  congratulate 
himself  on  haviug  sufficient  judgment  and  strength  of  mind  to 
keep  aloof  from  such  preposterous  orgies.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  view  of  the  case,  though  perhaps  somewhat  unsociable, 
is  by  no  means  without  justification.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
a  solitary  breakfast  has  advantages  which  to  many  may  seem  altogether 
to  outweigh  the  frivolous  attractions  of  a  gregarious  meal.  For  to 
enjoy  the  latter  thoroughly,  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  good  health  and  a  fair  amount  of  animal  spirits ; 
and  there  are  fewof  uswho  do  notoccasionallygetup  inthemorning 
with  a  disposition  to  shun  our  fellow-creatures,  and  a  longing  to 
be  left  in  peace  until  the  day  shall  be  a  little  older  and  we  feel 
strong  enough  to  battle  with  what  it  may  bring  forth.  There  are 
some,  moreover,  who  may  be  inclined  to  shrink  from  the  enforced 
publicity  of  the  social  breakfast-table  in  the  matter  of  their 
morning  letters,  which  in  many  country  houses,  especially  those 
where  old-established  customs  are  rigidly  maintained,  are  timed 
to  appear  when  breakfast  is  about  half  over  and  conversation  is  per¬ 
haps  beginning  to  flag.  There  is  doubtless  much  that  is  impressive 
about  the  entry  of  the  confidential  upper  servant  with  the  post¬ 
bag,  and  the  solemn  unlocking  thereof  by  the  master  of  the 
house;  and  the  subsequent  distribution  of  its  contents  is  probably 
to  many  the  most  exciting  moment  of  the  day.  But,  should  it 
happen  that  your  letters  contain  bad  news,  or  even  such  intelli¬ 
gence  only  as  requires  your  immediate  and  undivided  attention, 
the  laughter  and  chatter  going  on  around  you  will  sound  all  of  a 
sudden  strangely  discordant,  and  your  only  object  will  be  to 
escape  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  solitude  of  your  own  room. 
Or  you  may  have  your  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  that  a  certain 
handwriting  or  a  certain  monogram  should  be  observed  by  that 
charming  lady  by  your  side,  who  nevertheless  will  have  seen  it, 
and  formed  her  own  conclusions  on  the  subject,  before  you 
have  had  time  to  take  possession  of  the  letter ;  and  you  feel, 
as  you  open  it  with  a  feigned  indifference,  that  all  hope  of 
secresy  on  that  subject  at  any  rate  is  at  an  end.  If  by  any 
chance  there  is  no  letter  for  you  at  all,  you  are  conscious 
of  being  an  object  of  somewhat  contemptuous  pity,  not  only 
to  the  trusty  domestic  who  passes  you  without  thrusting  his 
salver  under  your  nose,  but  to  the  company  in  general ;  and  your 
sentiments,  which  under  the  influence  of  a  good  breakfast  and 
pleasant  society,  were  beginning  to  expand  into  general  philanthropy 
and  a  disposition  thoroughly  to  enjoy  yourself,  are  changed  into 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  a  general  feeling  of  bitterness  and  dis¬ 
content.  All  this  is  happily  avoided  in  those  well-ordered 
establishments  where  the  post  comes  in  quite  early  in  the  morning, 
and  where  you  can  have  your  letters  brought  up  to  your  room 
before  coming  down  to  breakfast.  But  even  then  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  face  a  mixed  company  and  to  join  in  conversation 
or  laughter  for  which  the  perusal  of  your  letters  or  the  state  of 
your  health  has  rendered  you  singularly  indisposed ;  and  you  may 
find  yourself  wishing  that  every  British  subject  was  compelled  by 
legislative  enactment  to  breakfast  alone.  On  such  occasions,  indeed, 
yon  may  be  tempted  to  contrast  your  present  position  somewhat 
unfavourably  with  the  freedom  and  independence  of  a  bachelor's 
life  in  chambers  or  lodgings,  and  to  register  a  vow,  to  be  re¬ 
ligiously  observed  until  some  unusually  pleasant  invitation  causes 
you  to  throw  your  good  resolutions  on  one  side,  that  you  will 
henceforward  eschew  country-house  parties  and  live  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  For  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that,  in  order  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  arising  from  a  solitary  breakfast,  it  is 
necessary  either  to  be  a  bachelor  or  to  have  acquired  a  state  of 
independence  that  is  vouchsafed  to  few  married  men. 

It  would  seem  hardly  fitting  to  quit  this  subject  without  some 
reference  to  a  particular  form  of  breakfast  which,  although  now 
happily  gone  out  of  fashion,  will  be  remembered  by  many  still 
living,  and  which  indeed  appeai’3  to  have  been  much  in  vogue 
among  an  otherwise  intelligent  and  sensible  class  of  men  up  to 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  YVe  refer  to  those  matu¬ 
tinal  gatherings  of  which  we  read  in  biographies  and  memoirs, 
convoked  at  the  house  of  some  leading  luminary  in  the  literary  or 
political  world,  which,  commencing  at  the  normal  breakfast-hour, 
were  prolonged  far  into  the  day.  YVe  are  usually  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  on  these  occasions  the  flow  of  wit  and  anecdote  was 
brilliant  and  unceasing,  though  it  must  have  been  rather  trying  to 
be  expected  to  be  brilliant  or  amusing  so  early  in  the  morning. 
Anything  more  hopelessly  uncomfortable  or  more  entirely  op- 
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posed  to  all  accepted  theories  as  to  what  is  conducive  to  health 
and  digestion  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Of  all  modern 
social  inflictions  to  be  avoided  on  the  score  of  general  discomfort, 
an  average  wedding-breakfast  is  about  the  worst.  But  these  con¬ 
vivial  or  literary  breakfasts  must  have  been  even  more  trying  in 
some  respects;  for,  as  a  wedding-breakfast  does  not  usually  take 
place  till  at  least  the  middle  of  the  day,  there  is  generally 
the  possibility  of  getting  through  a  certain  amount  of  the  day  s 
business  beforehand.  But  if  you  are  invited  to  breakfast  at  nine 
or  ten  o’clock,  and  sit  over  it  till  about  the  modern  hour  for 
luncheon  or  even  later,  the  chances  are  that  by  this  time  you  will 
be  hopelessly  demoralized,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  day  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  gone.  In  these  clays,  in  fact,  such  a  thing 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  for  no  one  except  the  veriest  idler 
could  afford  the  time  for  such  an  entertainment;  and  to  ask  a 
party  of  friends  to  breakfast  with  you,  unless  for  some  very  special 
purpose,  would  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  questionable  form  of 
hospitality.  The  practice  undoubtedly  survives  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  in  such  comparatively  old-world  retreats  as  the  Universities, 
where  not  only  is  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  often  taken  up 
by  a  meal  that,  for  the  solidity  of  its  component  parts,  would  not 
have  done  discredit  to  the  ancestors  of  the  party,  but  where  it  is 
the  fashion  to  indulge  in  such  strange  mixtures  both  of  solids  and 
fluids  as  would  have  tried  the  digestive  powers  of  a  fox-hunting 
squire  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  would  in  all  probability  be 
fatal  to  any  stomach  but  that  of  an  undergraduate.  But,  as  a 
feature  of  general  society,  the  breakfast  party  is  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  in  the  interests  of  our  health  and  our  digestions  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  never  again  come  into  fashion. 


METUALI  FARMERS. 

PERSONS  who  have  not  visited  the  least-known  parts  of  the 
Lebanon  chain  can  form  no  idea  of  the  pleasant  life  of  its 
mountain-farms.  It  is  a  pastoral  existence  combining  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  Northern  Italy  with  a  finer  climate  than  that  of  the  Venetian 
Alps,  with  greater  freedom,  and  with  the  traditional  charm  of 
the  East.  Here,  and  here  only,  can  we  see  the  Arab  mares  with 
their  foals  roaming  free  on  the  hillsides,  the  Hocks  of  goats  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tune  of  the  pipe,  the  oxen  treading  out  the  corn,  and 
the  full  grapes  pressed  into  the  cup.  Here  the  trickle  of  a  water 
sweeter  than  wine  springing  ice-cold  from  the  rock,  and  the  cries 
of  the  kites  borne  up  from  the  valleys  on  a  breeze  fresh  with  the 
-scent  of  pine-woods  and  of  the  sea,  are  the  only  sounds  that  break 
in  on  a  lazy  mid-day  silence  unknown  to  cities.  In  the  distance 
the  snow-topped  peaks  of  Ain  Eta  and  Jebel  Sunneen  form 
a  fine  background  for  a  picture  that  changes  with  every  curve 
of  the  mule-paths — a  picture  of  no  very  striking  beauty  per¬ 
haps,  but  still  one  that  has  its  own  unique  fascination.  No¬ 
where  else  can  industry  and  desolation  be  seen  at  such  perpetual 
strife ;  every  inch  of  the  higher  ground  has  to  be  disputed  with 
the  stubborn  blue  rock,  and  a  Norfolk  farmer  would  be  ashamed  of 
bis  annual  grumbling  were  he  to  see  the  land  which,  taking  the 
good  with  the  bad,  can  give  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  outlay. 
The  comparative  poverty  of  the  earth  is,  however,  compensated 
for  by  the  magnificent  climate,  and  soil  which  would  be  worth 
little  elsewhere  yields  double  and  treble  crops  on  the  Syrian 
slopes.  The  mulberry  trees  stripped  in  early  spring  give  a  second 
leaf  harvest  in  autumn,  and  the  Franjeeyeh  grape  may  be  said  to 
bear  for  two-thirds  of  the  year,  showing  new  leaves,  buds,  unripe 
fruit,  and  matured  clusters  on  the  same  vine.  The  hollows  which 
have  caught  the  rains,  and  the  strip  on  either  side  of  the  smaller 
streams,  may  be  sowed  and  reaped  twice  between  February  and 
November  with  almost  any  cereal.  The  most  usual  products  are 
wheat  and  barley,  which  will  grow  with  little  care,  and  are  sure 
to  command  remunerative  prices,  besides  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  grower  ;  but  we  have  seen  capital  heads  of  maize  lining  the 
watercourses  in  sheltered  divides,  and  tobacco  will  often  flourish 
freely  even  on  the  high  grounds. 

The  race  of  cultivators  who  enjoy  these  natural  advantages  are 
frugal  almost  to  a  fault.  Men  worth  a  couple  of  million  of  piastres 
will  dress  and  live  in  a  style  below  that  of  an  English  ploughboy. 
Although  imbued  with  a  certain  traditional  sense  of  honour  on 
some  points,  they  are  almost  without  that  pride  iu  their  belongings 
which  should  distinguish  their  social  status.  Abundance  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  freedom  from  oppression,  constitute  the  suinmum 
bonum  of  their  existence.  True,  they  have  a  sturdy  independence 
which  is  pitifully  conspicuous  by  its  rarity  throughout  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  this  is  not  the  healthy  sort  of  pride 
one  would  like  to  see  among  them.  It  is  merely  a  result  of 
their  immunity  from  the  grinding  of  the  supreme  Government, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  outlying  districts,  most  of 
the  mountain-farms  are  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vilayet, 
and  exempt  from  its  taxation  and  tyranny.  The  difference  between 
properties  where  the  foot  of  the  Effendi  does  not  forbid  the 
grass  to  grow,  and  those  where  he  claims  a  seigneurial  right,  is 
most  striking.  The  threshing-floors  of  the  former  are  scenes  of 
festive  gatherings,  where  each  man  winnows  out  his  corn  and 
carries  home  his  full  measures  untroubled  by  officials.  At  the 
baydars  of  the  latter  the  revenue  officers,  in  costumes  that  have 
seen  better  days,  with  pen  and  ink,  sieve  and  shovel,  set  apart  the 
Sultan’s  tenth,  and  stamp  his  heaps  with  the  ponderous  wooden 
seal,  leaving  the  hated  “  Vilayeh  Souria  ”  to  warn  oft'  peculating 
lingers.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the  rightful  taxes  are  the 
smallest  burden  these  villages  have  to  bear. 


We  are  speaking  now,  however,  of  the  true  Lebanon 
farmer,  and  we  will  take  for  illustration  the  natives  of  a 
small  village  in  the  Kessrouan,  which  shall  be  nameless,  and 
which  will  suit  our  purpose  as  well  as  another.  Most  of  its  in¬ 
habitants  are  Metualis,  the  only  Christian  tenant  being  aa 
ancient  Maronite  miller.  Ilis  co-religionists  who  once  dwelt 
there  have  been  slowly  ousted  from  the  field  by  their  neighs 
hours,  who  are  better  farmers,  and  who,  when  once  they  acquire  a 
working  majority  in  a  district,  soon  get  it  all  to  themselves. 
Besides  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  few  or  no  indus¬ 
tries  appear  to  exist  amongst  the  Metuali.  Every  man  is  his 
own  mason,  carpenter,  joiner,  and  tailor.  The  houses  are  very 
roughly  thrown  together,  built  of  limestone  hewn  out  of  the 
ground,  if  not  picked  off  its  surface,  each  piece  being  piled  on  as 
it  happens  best  to  fit  into  the  angles  left  by  its  predecessors.  Inside, 
the  walls  are  plastered  with  a  composition  of  mud,  lime,  and  straw, 
and  the  door  generally  boasts  a  couple  of  supporting  posts,  on  the 
tops  of  which  the  largest  stone  in  the  building  is  laid  crosswise. 
The  windows  are  merely  left  out  in  the  course  of  construction, 
and  in  their  place  are  a  few  pieces  of  plank  nailed  together 
with  the  idea  of  fostering  a  delusion  that  the  weather  can  be 
kept  out  at  night.  The  dwellings  of  rich  and  poor  differ  but. 
slightly,  only  that  the  former  will  perhaps  have  frescoed  figures 
daubed  on  the  wall  in  red  and  blue  paint,  and  a  trestle  or  two,  on 
which  a  mattress  makes  apology  for  a  divan.  As  a  rule  they  are 
all  cleanly  to  look  at,  though  experience  will  possibly  force  the 
traveller  of  to-day  to  complain,  like  his  first  forerunners,  “  de  la 
grande  plante  de  mousches,  et  de  puces  grans  et  grosses  qui  estoient 
dans  Tost.”  Household  utensils  are  few  and  primitive.  The 
batterie  de  cuisine  is  inexpensive,  consisting  in  four  bricks  and  a 
dozen  iron  spits,  with  perhaps  a  universal  saucepan.  A  flea¬ 
brush  made  of  the  twigs  of  a  sticky  plant  stands  facing  a  red 
jar,  containing  the  day’s  water  supply,  in  the  opposite  corner, 
and  the  furniture  is  complete.  For  visitors  a  table  of  a  foot 
high  may  be  produced  and  a  mat  unrolled,  but  such  a  display 
is  extraordinary,  and  chairs  do  not  enter  into  the  compass  of 
imagination  at  any  time.  For  out-of-door  work  all  implements 
that  will  admit  of  it  are  made  of  wood  most  deftly  fashioned.  In 
dress  the  Metuali  are  as  modest  as  in  their  other  surroundings. 
That  of  the  women  is  simple,  and  does  not  give  much  scope  to 
vanity.  It  consists  in  a  bodice  cut  very  low  and  very  narrow  in 
front  and  drawn  in  tight  to  the  figure  at  the  waist,  while  a  skirt,, 
generally  of  the  same  piece,  covers  a  pair  of  ample  trousers.  Their- 
head-dress  is  merely  a  coloured  kerchief  tied  over  and  under  the 
two  plaits  of  hair  which  are  allowed  to  hang  down  the  back  ;  and 
some  wear  curls  on  either  side  of  the  temples  in  imitation  of  the 
Bedouin  girls.  An  amber  or  glass-bead  necklace,  a  brass  ring,  and 
a  bracelet  or  two  of  debased  silver,  are  the  usual  ornaments.  Ear¬ 
rings  are  not  very  commonly  to  be  seen.  The  costume  of  the  men 
is  more  picturesque  than  that  of  their  wives  and  sisters,  and  the 
grace  with  which  these  sons  of  the  mountain  carry  themselves  even 
in  rags  and  tatters  is  surprising.  No  painter  or  sculptor  need 
seek  a  finer  model  than  a  Metuali  shepherd  springing  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  stopping  now  and  again  with  upraised  arm  to  recall  his  flock 
to  their  duty  by  voice  and  sure-aimed  stones.  They  almost  all  dress 
alike  in  loose  blue  pantaloons  tucked  into  huge  knee-boots  made  of 
half-tanned  leather,  and  always  used  as  protection  against  snakes. 
A  variegated  waistcoat  will  sometimes  cover  a  shirt,  and  oftener 
do  duty  for  one  ;  while  over  all  is  the  ’black-striped  abbas,  a  heavy 
blanket-cloak,  of  no  particular  shape,  which  serves  equally  to 
guard  against  the  heat  and  the  cold.  The  head  is  protected  by 
the  becoming  kefia,  which  is  a  square  scarf  made  of  silk  or 
cotton,  and  hound  over  the  forehead  by  a  double  coil  of  thick 
woollen  rope  dyed  black,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  an  inch  to 
diameter.  This  coiffure,  which  will  make  an  ugly  man  look  well,, 
is  admirably  adapted  to  set  off  the  bronzed  beauty  of  the 
mountaineers,  who  are,  however,  utterly  indifferent  to  its  orna¬ 
mental  virtues  as  compared  to  its  comfort  by  day  or  night.  The 
outfit  is  completed  by  the  belt  of  many  colours,  holding  the 
galioon,  or  pipe,  and  the  indispensable  kuife,  with  the  addition 
sometimes  of  a  pistol  and  brass  shield-shaped  cases  for  powder 
and  shot. 

It  is  easily  to  be  supposed  that  a  life  so  rude  as  theirs  leaves 
little  time  to  the  Metuali  for  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  accom¬ 
plishments.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  can  read  or  write,  and  a 
sharpened  memory  is  the  only  account-book  they  can  keep.  To 
such  a  pitch  is  this  faculty  heightened  in  some  instances  as  to  be 
little  short  of  marvellous.  We  remember  the  steward  of  a  large 
estate  who  rendered  his  complicated  accounts  weekly  without 
notes  of  any  sort,  and  it  was  averred  that  he  could  recapitulate 
the  items  of  any  villager’s  debit  and  credit,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  his  master’s  establishment,  for  the  last  ten  years. 
They  are  quite  aware  of  their  want  of  mental  training,  and  are 
ready  to  express  shame  when  reminded  of  it ;  but  they  will  always 
excuse  themselves  on  the  plea  of  no  need  existing  to  stimulate  them 
towards  bettering  their  education.  Their  amusements  consist  in  the- 
most  primitive  clancing  and  singing.  The  chant  of  the  women 
is  inferior  in  poiift  of  art  even  to  that  of  the  Ghawazeeyeh,  but  it 
is  far  sweeter*,  as  they  do  not  aim  at  the  metallic  nasal  twang  so 
much  prized  in  Egypt.  When  singing  iu  chorus,  they  trill  a  refrain 
to  each  verse  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  Swiss  jodel,  which  has  a 
pleasing  effect,  especially  at  night,  when  the  facial  exertions  are 
not  apparent.  Their  dance  is  of  quite  a  rudimentary  kind,  and 
has  neither  grace  nor  quaintness  to  recommend  it.  Although,  as 
a  rule,  no  woman  is  allowed  to  dance  in  the  presence  even  of  her 
own  husband,  or  indeed  of  any  near  male  relative,  the  rule  is  nob 
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strictly  observed,  and  we  have  seen  man  and  wife  perform  their  antics 
in  company,  notwithstanding,  too,  that  he  was  a  priest  of  his  sect. 
The  usual  dance  of  the  men  is  more  grotesquely  feeble  than  that 
of  the  women,  and  half  a  dozen  mountaineers  joining  hands  and 
stamping  round  a  circle  to  the  accompaniment  of  clapped  hands  is 
a  ludicrous  spectacle  to  be  compared  to  nothiug  but  the  gambols 
of  tame  bears,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  swaying  to  the 
tlute  of  the  Savoyard.  The  enjoyment  they  themselves  derive 
from  the  exercise  is  nevertheless  unbounded,  and  in  ten  minutes 
they  will  work  themselves  up  to  a  frenzy  resembling  that  of  the 
Dervishes.  Occasionally  such  a  performance  possesses  an  attraction 
in  the  person  of  a  skilled  piper,  whose  music  is  really  good,  when 
the  listener,  like  Evelyn  on  hearing  the  Marseilles  galley-slaves, 
will  be  astonished  how  he  plays  “  both  loud  and  soft  music  very 
rarely.’’  Another  amusement,  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  occu¬ 
pation,  is  the  chase.  Some  of  the  farmers  grow  so  fond  of  sport 
as  entirely  to  neglect  Ceres  for  Diana,  and  the  grain  ripens  and  falls 
ungarnered  while  the  sportsman  is  skulking  after  partridges,  or  lying 
in  wait  for  larger  game  in  the  forests.  Here  wolves  and  bears  are  to  be 
found,  but  they  are  seldom  killed,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  the 
weapons  and  the  toughness  of  the  quarry.  Not  long  ago  a  bear- 
hunt  was  successfully  terminated  after  two  days’  hard  work,  and 
at  the  cost  of  a  man’s  life,  when  the  animal's  skin  was  found 
to  contain  fifteen  bullets  —  a  result  which  would  scarcely 
encourage  future  meddling  with  the  destroyers  of  the  maize  crops. 
Most  of  the  guns  are  single-barrelled,  of  prodigious  length  and  of 
antique  build,  but,  notwithstanding  their  clumsiness  and  Hint  locks, 
a  good  shot  rarely  misses  his  aim  with  them.  Like  all  other 
matters  of  Eastern  life,  the  departure  for  the  chase  has  its  special 
formalities,  and  the  distinction  between  the  valediction  addressed 
to  a  sportsman  of  repute  and  that  to  a  novice  must  be  strictly  ob¬ 
served.  The  greatest  insult  that  could  be  offered  to  the  former 
would  be  to  dismiss  him  with  the  words  Neshoofuk,  or  “  We  shall 
see  what  you  can  do,”  it  being  well-known  that  he  nover  returns 
empty-handed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  saying,  Awwaycluk,  or 
“  according  to  your  custom,”  to  a  mediocre  gun  we  pay  him  the 
most  delicate  flattery  imaginable.  These  small  set  modes  of  expression 
are  innumerable,  and  make  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  foreigner  s  acquitting  himself  politely  in  Arab  company.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  extremely  convenient  to  a  people  of 
limited  ideas  to  have  speech  and  answer  apportioned  out  for  every 
occurrence  of  daily  life. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  social  relations  of  the  Metuali, 
we  remark  that  they  are  marred  as  usual  by  religious  crotchets, 
though  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  case  of  genuine 
Mohametans  of  the  true  Shiite  sect.  The  women  are  treated  more  as 
companions  to  the  men  than  as  toys  or  slaves,  and,  except  at  harvest- 
time,  when  they  work  hard  in  the  fields,  they  busy  themselves 
actively  with  domestic  cares  and  with  the  housing  of  cattle  and 
tending  of  poultry.  Though  the  law  does  not  hold  the  Metuali  to 
monogamy,  whether  by  poverty  or  by  inclination  he  usually  re¬ 
stricts  himself  to  one  wife.  She,  in  return,  is  generally  very  fond 
of  him,  and  is  perhaps  a  better  wife  than  mother,  which  is  not 
often  the  case  under  the  Koranic  dispensation.  Many  couples  come 
together  originally  in  virtue  of  the  curious  custom  of  the  Metn, 
or  law  of  possession,  by  which  a  father  gives  up  his  daughter  for  a 
term  of  years  on  payment  of  a  sum  fixed  by  written  contract.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  the  girl  is  returned,  and,  if  her  temporary 
owner  has  not  been  pleased  with  her,  she  is  again  in  the  market, 
either  to  re-enter  into  Metn  or  to  be  married.  No  stain  whatever 
attaches  to  her.  We  know  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  paid  off  a 
heavy  mortgage  by  means  of  his  three  daughters,  marrying  them 
all  well  finally.  Consequently,  a  Metuali  father  will  mostly  be 
better  pleased  to  see  himself  blessed  with  handsome  girls  than 
with  stalwart  boys — another  anomaly  in  the  East.  The  results  of 
this  system,  strangely  enough,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  prejudicial 
as  might  be  supposed  to  the  primitive  society  in  which  it  is  carried 
on  ;  for  it  naturally  happens,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  a 
woman  has  borne  children  to  a  man  which  he  must  support,  that  he 
is  not  willing  to  repudiate  her,  but  prefers  to  keep  the  mother  with 
the  family,  and  so  the  Metn  becomes  the  preliminary  to  marriage. 

Though  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  wide  question  of  land 
tenure  in  Syria,  we  may  perhaps  say  a  word  as  to  the  conditions 
on  which  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  Kessrouan  hold  and  cultivate 
their  land.  Most  of  them  are  little  more  than  badly -paid  labourers 
under  a  large  proprietor,  whose  principle  is  as  follows.  The  tenant 
is  put  in  possession  of  a  house  and  a  few  acres,  for  which  he  pays 
a  tixed  rental  to  the  owner,  and  from  which  he  has  to  make  the 
best  profit  he  can.  This  is  generally  small,  and  in  bad  years  an 
ugly  deBcit  makes  recourse  to  the  usurer  a  necessity.  The  nearest 
money-lender  is  of  course  the  proprietor,  who  advances  sums 
sufficient  for  the  working  of  his  own  farms  at  a  remunerative 
interest,  taking  meanwhile  the  prospective  crops  as  surety.  He 
thus  receives  at  once  the  rent  of  his  farm,  a  high  interest  for 
capital,  and  the  whole  of  the  produce,  leaving  the  farmer  perhaps 
still  in  debt.  The  system  seems  infamous  at  a  first  glance,  but  it 
is  not  so  utterly  bad  as  it  appears  if  the  proprietor  is  tolerably 
just.  Some  there  are  whose  aim  is  merely  to  extort  as  much 
money  as  possible,  and  under  such  men  the  life  of  the  poor  is 
little  "better  than  slavery;  but  the  majority  content  themselves 
with  getting  quick  and  large  returns  for  their  expenditure,  with¬ 
out  pressing  too  much  on  the  peasantry.  We  then  see  the 
agriculturist  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  it  is  true,  but  in  com¬ 
parative  ease  and  comfort,  and  the  proprietor  netting  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent,  on  his  capital.  Such  a  rate  may  astonish 
Western  speculators,  but  it  is  a  common  one  in  Syria,  and  a 


short  while  ago  the  writer  was  offered  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
undeniable  security.  Those  who  practise  extortion,  and  have 
“  their  backs  in  a  niche,”  as  the  Turks  say  of  people  enjoying  pro¬ 
tection  in  high  quarters,  frequently  get  forty  and  fifty  per  cent, 
without  any  risk.  If  the  season  is  bad  the  owner’s  pocket  does 
not  suffer  so  much  as  the  tenants’  mouths,  and  we  regret  to  say, 
in  many  instances,  their  backs  also.  All  things  considered,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  objectless  existence  led  by  the  sons  of 
the  soil ;  we  can  only  pity  them,  and  admire  the  spirit  and  gaiety 
which  centuries  of  oppression  have  not  been  able  to  kill. 


TIIE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THE  money  market  just  now  presents  an  interesting  subject  of 
study.  A  month  ago  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  as  low 
as  2l2  per  cent.,  while  in  the  open  market  the  rate  was  no  more 
than  if  per  cent.  On  August  18  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  to 
3  per  cent.,  and  a  week  later  to  4,  while  the  open  market 
rate  for  a  time  closely  followed  the  Bank  rate.  This  week, 
however,  the  open  market  has  been  less  firm,  and  the  rate  has 
fallen  to  3  per  cent.  Still  within  a  month  the  Bank  rate  has 
risen  60  per  cent.,  and  the  open  market  rate  has  more  than 
doubled.  But  for  all  that,  money  for  very  short  periods,  as  a  day, 
a  few  days,  or  a  week,  can  hardly  be  lent  at  all.  In  the  short 
loau  market  of  London  such  a  contrast  between  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  and  the  demand  for  loans  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  points 
to  a  very  general  expectation,  or,  at  least,  apprehension,  that 
money  is  about  to  become  scarce  and  dear.  When  such  an  ap¬ 
prehension  arises,  all  who  think  that  they  will  need  money 
make  haste  to  supply  themselves  by  the  discount  of  bills,  and  as 
they  do  this  only  as  a  precaution,  they  naturally  desire  to  place 
the  money  out  at  interest  until  they  shall  want  to  make  use 
of  it  themselves.  A  number  of  people  over-supplied  for  the 
moment,  and  eager  to  earn  something  by  lending  out  money, 
yet  unwilling  to  part  with  it  for  any  length  of  time,  necessarily 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and  create  an  impression  that  there  is  a 
plethora  of  loanable  capital.  In  the  present  instance  the  cause  of 
the  apprehension  which  has  brought  about  the  state  of  things  on 
which  we  are  commenting  is  not  to  be  found  at  home.  If  the 
market  were  under  the  influence  of  domestic  causes  only,  the  Bank 
rate  need  not  have  been  raised.  The  genuine  demand  for  banking 
accommodation  is  no  greater  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  trade,  which  began  exactly  two  years  ago,  has  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  at  which  it  would  affect  the  value  of  money.  It 
undoubtedly  continues,  as  is  proved  by  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
issued  on  Wednesday,  which  not  only  show  that  the  exports  this 
year  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year — as 
they,  in  turn,  exceeded  those  of  1 879— but,  what  is  more  significant, 
the  excess  last  month  was  greater  than  for  any  previous  month,  de¬ 
monstrating  that  the  improvement  is  gaining  momentum.  And 
the  evidence  of  these  figures  is  supported  by  the  railway  traffic 
returns,  and,  indeed,  by  all  available  statistics.  But,  although 
the  improvement  continues,  it  is  not  yet  marked  enough  to 
raise  prices  and  wages.  And,  until  these  are  raised,  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  does  not  affect  the  value  of  money.  Nor  does  it 
seem  probable  now  that  we  shall  witness  this  autumn  a  more 
decided  improvement.  Had  the  harvest  turned  out  as  good  as  at 
one  time  it  promised  to  be,  it  is  likely  that  trade  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  impetus;  for  the  farmers,  though  not  recouped 
the  losses  of  previous  years,  would  have  regained  courage,  and 
their  ability  to  spend  more  would  have  reacted  on  all  classes.  But 
the  rains  of  August  have  rendered  inevitable  a  continuance  of  the 
agricultural  distress.  A  more  decided  improvement  in  trade  is 
therefore  not  likely,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  brought  about  by 
increased  purchasing  from  abroad.  Dearer  money,  therefore,  from 
an  increased  trade  demand  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  And  the 
rampant  speculation  of  the  early  summer,  which  forced  up  Stock 
Exchange  securities,  and  gave  rise  to  eager  bidding  for  loans,  ha3 
died  out.  Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  causes  tending  to  enhance 
the  value  of  money  are  not  to  be  found  at  home.  These  causes 
are  simply  the  bullion  movements,  generating  a  fear  that  we  shall 
be  left  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  gold  to  sustain  our  bank¬ 
ing  system. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  gold  for  three  separate  countries — 
Italy,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Italian  demand  is  limited  in  amount,  and  not  urgent,  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  produce  little  effect.  It  was  origin¬ 
ally  for  sixteen  millions  sterling,  of  which  three  or  four  have 
already  been  obtained,  and,  consequently,  only  about  twelve 
millions  are  now  required.  Moreover,  there  are  nearly  two  years 
allowed  within  which  to  provide  them.  The  demand,  being  thus 
measurable,  is  not  calculated  to  excite  alarm.  The  demand  for  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  again,  like  that  for  Italy,  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  resuming  specie  payments.  But  it  is  much  smaller  than 
the  Italian,  and,  therefore,  still  less  calculated  to  disturb  the 
market.  It  is  the  drain  to  New  York  which  has  so  suddenly  and 
strikingly  enhanced  the  value  of  money,  and  which,  being  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  is  puzzling  the  most  experienced  observers.  A 
fortnight  ago,  when  the  drain  had  but  just  begun,  we  stated  our 
reasons  for  thinking  that  it  would  prove  much  less  than  was  then 
generally  supposed,  and  so  far  the  event  has  confirmed  our  antici¬ 
pations.  Now,  however,  we  would  express  the  opinion  that  the 
drain,  though  checked,  is  not  ended.  In  all  commercial  countries 
it  is  matter  of  experience  that  an  augmented  demand  for  currency 
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arises  in  the  autumn.  We  feel  it  in  England  in  October,  and 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  in  November ;  whereas  in  America 
it  is  most  marked  in  September.  The  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  is  that  the  crops  ripen  all  over  vast  regions  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  labourers  cannot  pass  in  any  considerable  numbers 
from  district  to  district.  Harvesting  operations  are  going  on  at 
the  same  time  over  very  extensive  areas,  and  delay  even  for  a 
day  when  the  crop  is  ripe  may  be  fraught  with  ruinous  con¬ 
sequences.  Hence  there  is  an  eager  demand  for  labour,  and  wages 
rise  in  a  few  days  a  hundred  or  even  two  hundred  per  cent.  Every 
one  able  to  work  is  thus  tempted  into  the  Helds,  and  the  weekly 
wage  expenditure  is  doubled,  trebled,  or,  it  may  be,  quadrupled. 
To  pay  these  enhanced  wages,  the  farmers  must  have  actual  cash, 
either  coin  or  notes.  In  a  country  of  the  immense  extent  of  the 
United  States  it  naturally  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  get  back  to 
the  great  cities  the  cash  thus  taken  out  than  it  does  in  a  small 
island  like  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  in  the  United  States  the 
cultivated  area  is  yearly  being  pushed  further  and  further  into  the 
wilderness,  away  from  the  region  of  banks.  Thus  the  demand 
for  cash  is  increased,  and  its  return  is  delayed.  Further,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  American  harvest  is  grown  for 
European  consumption,  and  there  is  always  a  rush  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  of  it  to  market  early.  This  in  its  turn  gives 
rise  to  another  expansion  of  the  currency.  The  dealers  in  the  Ear 
West  have  to  pay  cash  to  the  farmers;  they  have  also  to  pay 
for  transport,  storage,  and  so  on.  And  as  soon  as  the  grain 
crops  are  “  moved  ”  the  cotton  crops  begin  to  be  garnered  and  sent 
to  market.  Thus  harvesting  practically  does  not  end  till  Christ¬ 
mas,  though  the  real  pressure,  as  we  have  said,  is  felt  about  the 
third  week  in  September.  We  are  thus  very  close  to  the  time 
when  the  stringency  in  the  New  York  market  ought  to  be  greatest, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  appearance  of  stringency.  The  rates  for 
call  money  in  New  Yrork  are  telegraphed  3  and  3J  per  cent.,  the 
money  market  is  reported  to  be  easy,  while  the  sterling  exchange, 
the  indicator  whether  gold  is  likely  to  be  taken  from  Europe,  is 
moving  upwards.  Even  in  the  West  the  money  market  is  not 
stringent,  nor  is  there  a  large  efflux  of  cash  from  New  Y7ork.  In 
Chicago,  indeed,  there  is  a  very  active  demand  for  loans,  but  it  is 
caused  by  a  wild  speculation  in  wheat,  designed  to  force  up  prices. 
The  speculators  are  endeavouring  to  keep  back  supplies,  and  thus  to 
make  the  markets  artificially  bare  and  compel  the  public  to  pay 
exorbitant  prices.  To  carry  out  the  conspiracy,  of  course,  they 
need  immense  funds,  and  they  have  borrowed  fabulously.  But 
it  is  incredible  that  a  plot  of  this  kind  can  for  any  length  of  time 
affect  the  money  market. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  symptom  of  such  a  tightness  in  the 
New  York  market  as  would  lead  to  a  heavy  drain  from  Europe,  and 
the  reasons  we  assigned  a  fortnight  ago  for  thinking  it  probable  that 
stringency  will  continue  to  be  prevented  are  still  in  full  force. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  to  redeem  the  bonds  which 
have  been  called  in  for  payment,  and  though  they  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  very  slowly,  they  still  will  continue  to  come  forward  and 
to  afford  relief  to  the  market.  Besides,  he  has  a  large  surplus  of 
revenue  over  expenditure,  which  he  will  no  doubt  employ  in 
buying  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund.  Lastly,  he  has  to  pay  for 
several  millionsworth  of  bonds  formerly  held  in  Europe,  and  sent 
over  for  redemption.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  speculation  for 
the  rise  which  was  carried  on  upon  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  for  nearly  two  years  has  during  the  past  two  months  given 
place  to  a  speculation  for  the  fall ;  and  that  consequently  there  is 
not  the  demand  inNew  York  for  loans  for  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
last  year  and  the  year  before  contributed  so  powerfully  to  enhance 
the  value  of  money.  But  if  it  thus  be  true  that  money  is  not  dear  in 
New  York,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  become  dear,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  much  gold  will  be  sent  thither  from  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  damage 
done  to  the  English  wheat  crop  by  the  rains  of  the  past  few  weeks 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  larger  and  earlier  importation  of  American 
wheat  than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  Had  August  been 
dry  and  hot,  our  own  farmers  would  have  sent  their  wheat  to 
market  without  delay,  and  the  foreign  imports  would  have  been 
postponed.  But  now  the  home  wheat  is  too  soft  to  be  fit  for 
grinding  until  mixed  with  a  drier  and  harder  grain.  Consequently 
we  must  obtain  early  supplies  from  the  United  States,  which 
thus  acquire  the  power  to  take  gold  in  payment.  We  have 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  they  will  exercise  the  power 
sparingly,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  shall  be  in  their  debt, 
and  that  we  must  pay  them  somehow.  There  are  three  ways  of 
paying  them — by  means  of  gold,  of  Stock  Exchange  securities, 
and  of  commodities.  Gould  we  choose,  we  should  prefer  com¬ 
modities,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
sell  to  them  an  increased  amount  of  commodities.  But,  doubtless, 
the  Americans  will  take  likewise  both  securities  and  gold. 


THE  BRIGHTON  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

FOR  the  first  time  there  has  been  a  festival  and  competition  of 
the  Orpheon  Societies  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland 
in  England.  The  effect  has  been  to  make  the  town  of  Brighton 
for  some  days  more  like  a  town  seen  in  a  dream  than  anything  in 
common  experience,  the  curious  contrast  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
an  English  fashionable  watering-place  with  that  of  a  small 
Continental  town  en  fete  being  at  once  interesting  and  bewilder¬ 


ing.  The  King's  Road  has  been  invaded  by  Fanfares  and 
Harmonics,  headed  by  their  banners;  the  footpaths  have  been 
crowded  by  French  and  Belgian-speaking  men  in  every  variety  of 
costume,  from  the  full  evening  dres3  or  frock-coat,  black  trousers, 
and  white  tie  of  the  bourgeois  to  the  ordinary  clothes  of  the 
peasant  in  his  best,  finished  off  by  a  fancy  cap.  The  Orpheon 
organization  includes  all  classes  of  society,  and  by  its  good  arrange¬ 
ment  and  uniformity  of  rules  and  regulations  helps  the  formation 
of  musical  societies  throughout  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  These  societies  find  rules  ready  to  their  hands,  and  receive  a 
stimulus  to  work  from  the  frequent  contests  which  are  held  always 
under  the  same  conditions  in  different  small  centres,  as  well  as 
from  the  greater  competitions  which  from  time  to  time  take  place 
in  the  larger  towns.  From  these  contests  the  successful  societies 
carry  off  crowns  of  honour,  palms  of  honour,  and  medals,  which, 
being  fastened  to  their  banners,  are  proudly  displayed  on  Sundays 
and  fete-days  in  their  native  town  when  they  give  concerts  in  the 
public  gardens. 

Some  five  or  six  and  twenty  of  these  societies  have  now  come 
to  Brighton  ;  they  include  brass  bands,  brass  and  reed  bands,  string 
bands,  and  choral  societies.  As  may  be  imagined,  they  vary  enor¬ 
mously  in  merit,  but  even  the  worst  appear  to  have  worked  hard, 
and  gained  much.  By  the  rules  of  the  contest,  every  competing 
society  has  to  pass  a  test  in  reading  at  sight.  A  piece  of  music, 
specially  composed,  is  given  out ;  ten  minutes  are  allowed  for  the 
performers  to  read  their  parts,  and  the  conductor  to  study  the 
score,  and  then  the  piece  has  to  be  performed.  All  these  societies, 
composed,  although  they  are,  of  bond  fide  amateurs,  many  of  them 
lads  from  the  plough-tail,  are  able,  at  all  events,  to  attempt  this  feat. 
To  attempt  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  performances  of  the  separate 
societies  would  be  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  jury,  and  would  be 
indeed  impossible,  since  the  contests  were  held  at  four  different 
centres.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  many  of  the  bands  would  con¬ 
trast  favourably  with  good  military  bands  in  any  European  service, 
whilst  some  of  the  choral  societies  present  were  extremely  good. 
All  showed  good  training  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  some 
pieces  were  performed  by  about  twenty  different  bands,  massed 
together  under  a  conductor  strange  to  them  all.  The  general 
effect  was  so  good  as  to  show  that  all  taking  part  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  played  as  professional  musicians  should  play — by  reading 
their  music  and  watching  the  conductor.  Two  concerts  have 
been  given  at  the  Pavilion  in  which  some  of  the  bands  and  choral 
societies  have  taken  part,  aided  by  some  solo  singers  from  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris.  The  music  chosen  was  generally  trivial  and 
uninteresting,  but  the  performance  was  above  the  average  of  pro¬ 
fessional  concerts  of  the  same  class.  As  the  interest  of  this 
festival  is  in  the  doings  of  the  amateur  musical  societies,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  singers  must  be  passed  over  ;  but  it  would  be  ungracious 
not  to  notice  the  very  dramatic  singing  of  the  air  “  Ah,  mon  fils,” 
from  Meyerbeer's  Proph'ete,  by  Mine.  Appia,  at  the  concert  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  lessons  we  can  learn  in  England 
from  this  visit  of  Orpheon  Societies  we  find  ourselves  in  doubt 
and  perplexity.  We  have  hardly  any  form  of  centralization  of 
the  same  complete  character  in  this  country,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa,  which  only  deals  with  choral  societies ; 
and,  further,  we  have  not  in  this  country  that  life  of  leisure  with¬ 
out  idleness  which  is  to  be  found  in  even  large  provincial  towns 
in  France  and  Belgium ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  fear  that  we 
should  never  be  able  to  compete  with  the  instrumental  societies  of 
the  Orpheon,  as  a  band  cannot  be  formed  unless  the  members  have 
ample  leisure  for  private  practice  of  their  respective  instruments. 
As  far  as  regards  choral  societies,  which  make  but  little  demand  on 
the  time  of  members  except  that  given  to  combined  rehearsals  and 
practices,  we  think  that  already  we  possess  many  purely  amateur  and 
provincial  bodies  which  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  quite  hold  their 
own  with  any  choir  which  has  been  heard  at  Brighton  this  year.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  such  associations  do  tend  to  do  good  to  the  cause  of 
musical  art.  It  is  perhaps  unlikely  that  they  should  produce  any 
first-rate  instrumentalist  or  composer,  but  the  spread  of  technical 
knowledge  of  music  which  they  produce  must  increase  the  critical 
power  of  the  general  public,  and  so  react  on  the  musical  profession 
at  large  for  its  good.  An  indirect  support  of  this  view  is  given 
by  the  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  this  Brighton  festival  by 
the  leading  musicians  in  this  country,  most  of  whom  have  accepted 
the  post  of  members  of  the  jury,  and  have  in  consequence  devoted 
more  than  two  days  to  hard  work  including  many  hours  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  bands  and  choral  societies  performing  the  same  music 
one  after  another.  The  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  competitors  on  Wednesday  night  by  the  Mayor  of 
Brighton  at  the  Pavilion,  amidst  great  excitement  amongst 
their  members  and  friends,  the  society  of  Ixelles  in  Belgium 
being  very  cordially  cheered  by  their  French  and  Swiss  rivals, 
when  their  chief  received  the  many  prizes  won  by  their  band. 

Although  on  the  whole  this  meeting  has  passed  off  well  and 
brightly,  yet  there  have  been  some  perhaps  unavoidable  breaks- 
down  in  the  organization.  It  would  not  be  graceful  or  courteous 
to  point  these  out,  were  it  not  that  we  hope  that  we  mav  again 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  one  of  these  contests,  and  that* by  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  defects  we  may  help  to  remove  them  at  some  future 
festival.  We  therefore  feel  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  report 
that  on  Monday  night  many  members  of  the  Society  were  unable 
to  get  beds  at  all,  and  wandered  about  the  streets  all  night. 
Whether  this  report  be  true  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  muck 
delay  and  inconvenience  was  caused  at  the  concerts  by  the  omission 
of  the  seemingly  obvious  precaution  of  posting  an  interpreter  at 
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the  principal  doors,  which  led  to  performers  being  sent  wandering 
round  tbe  building  and  amongst  tho  audience  ;  while,  again,  there 
was  no  one  at  the  post-office  able  to  speak  a  word  of  French,  so  as  to 
help  the  struggling  crowd  of  people  anxious  to  get  their  letters  and 
money.  Yet  another  effect  of  small  faults  in  the  machinery  of  the 
organization  was  that  the  printed  programmes  of  the  concerts 
wore  no  guide  to  the  performances  given,  which  by  no  means 
tended  to  the  good  temper  of  the  audiences. 

The  sad  accident  at  Charenton  had  caused  the  death  and  injury 
of  many  who  were  to  have  taken  part  in  the  festival,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  have  been  started  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  this 
fatality.  Several  of  the  societies  and  some  of  the  solo  singers 
remained  in  Brighton  in  order  to  give  a  concert  on  Thursday  in 
aid  of  tbe  fund.  In  spite  of  this  gloomy  incident,  and  in  spite  of 
tbe  slight  failures  in  the  machinery  for  their  comfort,  all  the 
competitors  seemed  happy  and  pleased  with  their  visit,  and, 
indeed,  had  so  strong  a  reserve  of  energy  and  good  spirits  that 
many  of  the  hands  gave  open-air  concerts  on  the  beach  entirely 
on  their  own  account. 


REVIEWS. 


GARDINER  AND  MULLINGER’S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ENGLISH  HISTORY.* 

U 

THIS  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History  Is  made  up 
of  what  are  in  fact  two  distinct  works  united  for  convenience 
in  one  volume,  with  a  single  index,  and  having  only  the  further  con¬ 
nexion  of  a  common  object : — “  to  provide  some  help  for  students 
who,  having  gone  through  the  ordinary  school  course,  wis 
devote  themselves  to  the  special  study  of  some  part  of  the  hisl..^ 
of  their  country.”  The  first  step  towards  special  study'  is  to  know 
what  to  study ;  and  the  second  part  of  this  book  therefore  contains 
a  treatise  on  the  authorities,  contemporary  and  non-contemporary, 
for  English  history'.  This  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Mullinger, 
whose  work,  according  to  his  colleague  Professor  S.  R.  Gardimr, 
is  to  be  considered  as  “  the  kernel  of  the  volume.”  Mr.  Gardiner 
himself  contributes  the  essay'  which  precedes  Mr.  Mullinger’ s 
work.  Ilis  conception  of  his  subject  will  he  best  explained  in  his 
own  words : — 

No  one  can  really  study  any  particular  period  of  history  unless  lie  knows 
a  great  deal  about  what  preceded  it  and  what  came  after  it.  He  cannot 
seriously'  study  a  generation  of  men  as  if  it  tould  be  isolated  and  examined 
like  a  piece  of  inorganic  matter.  He  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  portion 
of  a  living  whole  which  is  under  his  observation.  The  work  of  the  con¬ 
structive  imagination  comes  in  where  the  work  of  investigation  ends.  In 
the  end  this  is  a  work  which  every  man  must  do  for  himself.  He  will  have 
to  pick  out  from  the  manifold  facts  of  history  those  v'hich  seem  to  him  to 
be  more  important  than  the  others,  and  it  will  never  happen  that  any  two  men 
will  be  precisely'  agreed  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  any  set  of  facts. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  those  who  are  girding  themselves 
to  the  task  to  have  before  them  an  attempt  to  trace  the  life  of  the  English 
nation  by  one  who  has  at  all  events  given  much  of  his  time  and  thought  in 
an  attempt  to  realise  to  himself  what  that  life  has  been. 

This  is  a  claim  only  too  modestly  urged.  No  historical  student 
hut  will  be  grateful  for  tbe  guidance  of  one  so  competent  as  Mr. 
Gardiner.  Of  his  accuracy  and  research,  of  his  peculiar  im¬ 
partiality,  combined  with  great  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  the  past,  it  is  superfluous  here  to  speak.  They  are  well  known 
to  all  who  have  studied  the  yet  incomplete  series  of  works  by 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  Stuart  period.  It  will  he  noted  that  in  the 
extract  just  given  tlie  author  speaks  of  “the  work  of  the  con¬ 
structive  imagination”;  but  for  the  reassurance  of  those  who  may 
think  that  the  constructive  imagination  is  apt  now-a-days  to  play 
too  large  a  part  in  the  writing  of  history,  we  must  say  that  he 
also  impresses  upon  the  student  “  how  much  his  power  of  judging 
fairly  the  characters  of  history  depends  upon  complete  accuracy 
in  the  matter  of  dates  and  places” — words  which  cannot  be  too 
much  laid  to  heart. 

To  give  within  the  limits  of  a  review  any  adequate  notion  of  an 
essay  which  extends  over  the  whole  of  English  history,  with  an 
introductory  chapter  upon  “  The  Ancient  World,”  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question.  What  perhaps  most  strikes  one  at  a  first  reading 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  has  managed  to  make  his  essay 
vivid  and  interesting  without  the  introduction  of  anecdote  or  of 
“  word-painting  ” — in  short,  without  ever  stepping  out  of  the 
character  of  an  essayist  and  commentator.  Sentences  sharply'  ex¬ 
pressed  and  full  of  thought  and  meaning  might  he  extracted  from 
it  in  numbers.  Here  and  there  indeed  we  mark  a  slip  into  that 
carelessness  of  composition  which  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  “  He  shrunk  from  the  jealousies  of  the  great  English 
families,  from  the  rough  animalism  of  English  enjoyments,  from  its 
want  of  polish  and  culture,  and  from  its  low  ideal  of  the  religious 
life.”  If  its  relates,  as  grammatically'  it  should,  to  “  animalism,”  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  “  animalism  ”  as  a  thing  that  forms  ideals,  high 
or  low.  We  question  whether  Cnut  could  allay  divisions,  though 
he  might  re-unite  or  efface  them.  And  it  is  at  least  awkward  to 
say'  that  “  William  II.  threw  himself  into  sheer  oppression.” 
We  should  not  pause  to  make  mere  verbal  criticisms,  were  it  not 
that  this  carelessness  on  the  part  of  good  writers  is  a  great  and 
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growing  evil.  Two  criticisms  on  matters  of  fact  also  suggest 
themselves.  We  are  surprised  to  find  so  accurate  a  writer  re¬ 
peating  the  common  mistake  of  calling  Pandulf,  at  the  time 
of  John’s  submission,  the  Pope’s  Legate,  a  position  to  which  he 
did  not  attain  till  later.  On  the  next  point  we  only  suggest  a 
doubt.  Pointing  a  contrast  between  the  ideals  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  Mr.  Gardiner  says: — 

The  great  eavl  who  stood  up  against  Ilenry  III.  was  known  as  Sir  Simon 
the  Righteous.  The  great  king  who  took  up  and  accomplished  his  task 
was  known  as  the  English  J  ustinian. 

This  implies  that  each  epithet  was  contemporary.  The  first  of 
course  was  so  ;  but  the  second  has  a  more  modern  sound.  If  it 
is  really  of  the  period,  we  should  be  glad  to  know  where  it  is  to  be 
found. 

Within  our  limits,  we  can  but  direct  attention  to  the  passages 
dealing  with  controverted  points  or  to  a  few  hits  of  special  power 
or  striking  thought.  We  turn  to  see  Mr.  Gardiner's  views  on  the 
Teutonic  Conquest.  Here  his  characteristic  caution  shows  itself. 
“  Over  all  this  tract,”  he  says,  speaking  of  the  eastern  side  of  our 
island,  “  the  Low  German  speech  of  the  invaders  was  to  he  heard. 
To  what  extent  the  British  population  had  disappeared  is  a  matter 
of  controversy.  It  is  a  point  on  which  no  certain  knowledge  is 
attainable.”  But,  while  he  commits  itself  to  no  theories  as  to  the 
more  or  less  complete  extermination  of  the  conquered,  he 
points  out  that  “  the  general  result  is  certain.  .  .  .  The 
Celtic  element,  whether  it  was  larger  or  smaller,  was  absorbed, 
and  left  scarcely  a  trace  behind.”  When  we  come  to  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors,  we  find  that  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
views  as  to  the  VVitan  are  rather  those  of  Canon  Stubbs  than  of 
Mr.  Freeman.  On  the  whole,  throughout  the  prm-Norman  period, 
Mr.  Gardiner  has  evidently  been  chiefly  influenced  by  the  Canon, 
with  whom  he  has  probably  more  mental  affinity  than  with  Mr. 

/  Freeman.  Though  the  latter  has  taught  everybody  Uld-English 
history',  though  all  writers  on  the  subject  are  more  or  less  his 
disciples,  there  seem  to  be  few  whom  he  has  inspired  with  his 
own  feelings  of  affection,  enthusiasm,  and  loyal  devotion  for  the 
Old-English  people.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Gardiner  plainly  holds 
that,  from  Edgar  to  the  Confessor’s  time,  they  were  hut  a  sluggish 
and  borne  set,  with  a  very  imperfectly  developed  sense  of  nation¬ 
ality  and  an  insufficient  “  moral  and  mental  standard.”  He 
acknowledges  the  lordship  of  the  West-Saxon  kings  over  the 
Celts  of  Wales  and  Scotland ;  hut  it  is  almost  in  a  spirit  of  levity. 
Edgar,  he  admits,  treated  the  Celtic  kings  “  distinctly  as  his 
inferiors  ” ;  hut  he  disrespectfully  adds  that  “  it  was  perhaps  well  ” 
for  Edgar  “  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  any 
very  tangible  tokens  of  his  supremacy.”  The  one  “  tangible  token” 
on  record — the  triumphal  progress  of  Edgar  on  the  Dee — Mr. 
Gardiner  rejects  as  a  legend.  Harold  receives  a  fair  allowance  of 
laudatory  epithets ;  but  after  all  he  is  but  “  the  ablest  man  of  an 
unprogressive  race,”  bringing  no  new  ideas  into  politics  or  war — a 
view  much  resembling  that  taken  by  Mr.  Green. 

The  Norman  troops  attacking,  or  flying  in  simulated  rout,  at  the  word 
of  Duke  William,  or  exchanging  the  combat  of  the  horseman  for  the 
combat  of  the  archer  at  his  word,  deserved,  at  least  in  a  military  sense,  to 
win.  William  put  his  mind  into  the  battle,  Harold  could  but  give  his 
example. 

Warmth  and  enthusiasm  are  not  wanting  to  Mr.  Gardiner 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Church  and  of  its  services  in 
consolidating  England.  His  defence  of  monasticism — a  fair 
and  reasonable  defence,  and  not  a  panegyric,  for  he  admits 
the  obvious  faults  of  the  system  — -  is  specially  noteworthy. 
Another  excellent  passage  is  that  in  which  he  draws  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  monks  and  the  friars,  “  the  last  helpful 
gift  of  the  medieval  Church  to  the  world.”  With  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  true  work  of  the  me- 
difeval  Church  ends,  and  there  is  nothing  which,  fully  takes  its 
place.  Mr.  Gardiner  indeed  appreciates  better  than  most  modern 
writers  the  ideal  of  chivalry,  which,  as  he  says,  “  was  to  the 
medieval  warrior  very  much  what  monasticism  was  to  the 
medieval  Churchman,”  and  which,  albeit  in  many  respects  un¬ 
questionably  inferior,  was  yet,  he  considers,  in  some  points  higher 
than  the  monastic  ideal.  But  this  appreciation  of  the  good  side 
of  chivalry  does  not  lead  him  to  extend  his  approval  to  the 
Hundred  Years’  War,  which  he,  like  Mr.  Green,  regards  as  almost 
wholly  evil.  To  our  thinking  he  is  too  hard  upon  Henry  V. — 

More  unprincipled  war  there  never  was.  It  bad  not  even  the  excuse 
which  the  war  of  Edward  111.  had,  of  the  necessity  of  giving  protection 
to  the  English  trade  with  Flanders. 

In  fairness  it  should  he  remembered  that  Ilenry  V.  must  have 
grown  up,  like  other  Englishmen  of  his  time,  in  the  belief  that  to 
conquer  France  was  the  mission  and  vocation  of  England.  That 
Englishmen  should  rule  in  France  seemed  then  as  natural  and 
justifiable  as  that  Englishmen  should  rule  in  India  now.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Gardiner  ever  seem  to  take  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
French  who  broke  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  that,  technically 
speaking,  Henry  only  continued  an  existing  war.  Though  he  is 
less  rigorous  towards  Edward  III.,  even  there  he  hardly  sets  the 
case  in  a  fair  light.  There  is  not  a  word  of  the  assistance  given 
by  Philip  to  the  Scots,  no  apparent  consciousness  that  the  actual 
breach  of  the  peace  came  from  Philip.  It  is  easy  for  a  writer 
to  set  up  a  theoretical  standard  of  morality  unknown  to  practical 
men  at  the  time — indeed  far  above  that  followed  by  the  men  who 
do  the  rough  work  of  politics  and  war  in  our  own  day — and  then 
to  condemn  them  for  coming  short  of  it.  Mr.  Gardiner’s  remarks 
on  the  Hundred  Years’  War  should  he  compared  with  those,  made, 

I  we  venture  to  think,  in  a  more  reasonable  and  truly  historical 
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spirit,  by  Mr,  Freeman  in  liis  first  series  of  Historical  Essays  and 
by  Canon  Stubbs  in  his  Constitutional  History,  especially  at  p.  73 
of  bis  third  volume,  where  Henry  V.  is  judged  with  perfect 
fairness. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  passages 
dealing  with  Wycliffe,  with  the  Peasant  Insurrection,  and  with  the 
general  social  movements  which  were  connected  with  Lollardism. 
The  modernization  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  Dominion  is  parti¬ 
cularly  happy : — 

Stripped  of  its  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical  form.  Dominion  founded  on 
Grace  was  the  doctrine  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  at  the  present  day, 
that  no  authority  or  institution  can,  in  the  long  run,  justify  its  existence 
except  by  the  services  which  it  is  capable  of  rendering. 

Mr.  Gardiner’s  account  of  the  Star  Chamber,  whose  dominion, 
hateful  as  it  became,  was  originally  “founded  on  grace/'  will  be 
read  with  great  interest,  this  being  a  subject  on  which  he  is  known 
to  be  strong : — 

Henry  VII.,  indeed,  did  not  leave  the  constitution  quite  as  he  found  it. 
Lawyers  tell  us  that  the  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  derived  from  the 
ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council.  But  it  was  reinvigorated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Tudor  king, 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  held  to  date  from  his  time.  Con¬ 
sisting,  at  first,  of  certain  royal  officers  and  one  of  the  chief  justices,  and 
ultimately,  of  all  privy  councillors  together  with  the  two  chief  justices,  it 
was  a  tribunal  formed  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  in  which  justice  was 
not  to  be  had  from  the  ordinary  courts.  It  could  not  take  away  life,  and, 
till  later  times,  it  did  not  claim  to  punish  by  more  than  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  full  exercise  of  the  powers  which  had  been  given  to  it  was  a 
healing  measure.  Wherever  a  powerful  landowner  cajoled  or  bullied 
juries,  wherever  faction  banded  men  together  to  oppress  the  innocent,  the 
Star  Chamber  righted  the  balance.  Hurried  off  to  Westminster,  the  offender 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  judges  whom  no  bribery  would  influence, 
no  threats  divert  from  their  course.  The  time  might  come  when  the  king 
would  separate  himself  from  the  national  feeling,  and  when  such  a  court 
might  convert  itself  into  an  instrument  of  oppression.  For  the  present 
the  Star  Chamber  was  the  weapon  with  which  the  oppressed  armed  the 
king,  that  he  might  strike  the  oppressors  down. 

The  chapter  on  the  Tudor  Monarchy,  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book.  The  strange  and  com¬ 
plex  character  of  Henry  VIII.  is  well  interpreted,  though  not  after 
the  manner  which  would  satisfy  Mr.  Froude,  whose  feelings  will 
perhaps  be  shocked  by  the  blunt  and  uncompromising  way  in 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  puts  things  : — “  Henry  threw  off  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Pope  simply  because  he  was  tired  of  a  staid  and  elderly 
wife,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  flighty  young  woman.”  At  the 
same  time  his  nobler  side  is  recognized,  and  the  picture  presented 
of  him  is  a  striking  and  probably  a  true  one. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell  upon  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
treatment  of  the  struggle  between  the  first  two  Stuarts  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  How  ably  and  how  impartially — unless  it  be  objected  that 
he  perhaps  hardly  does  justice  to  Laud  and  the  High  Churchmen — 
he  treats  that  period,  can  be  imagined  by  all  who  have  read  his 
previous  works.  Nor  can  we  quote,  as  we  should  like  to  do,  the 
passage  at  p.  173  on  the  characteristics  of  what  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  termed  the  Hogarth  and  Fielding  period.  The  essay 
virtually  ends  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  though  the  concluding 
paragraph  lightly  sketches  the  state  of  things  down  to  our  own  day. 

As  it  is,  we  fear  we  have  been  somewhat  neglectful  of  Mr. 
Mullinger,  whose  part  of  the  joint  work,  though  likely  to  be  of 
great  use  to  the  student,  does  not  afford  so  much  material  for  com¬ 
ment.  To  some  extent  it  may  remind  the  reader  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s 
recent  book  on  the  Early  Chroniclers  of  England,  but  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference.  Mr.  Gairdner’s  book  is  a  popular  and  enter¬ 
taining  account  of  the  “  early  chroniclers  ”  from  Gildas  to  Idolinshed; 
Mr.  Mullinger  is  drier  and  briefer ;  his  treatment  of  his  subject 
is  less  biographical,  more  purely  literary  and  critical,  and  he  is 
more  strictly  a  guide  to  the  student  in  choosing  what  to  read,  and 
in  estimating  each  author’s  value  as  an  authority.  His  plan  more¬ 
over  is  a  much  larger  one,  as  he  takes  in  the  authorities  for  the 
whole  of  English  history,  starting  with  modern  writers  upon  the 
science  of  language  and  the  comparative  history  of  institutions, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  “  Contemporary  Writers,”  first  among 
them  Caesar  and  Tacitus  ”  ;  “  Non-contemporary,”  but  still  ancient 
writers,  such  as  Gildas  and  Bede  ;  and  “  Modern  Writers.”  These  last 
are  only  mentioned  when  they  are  really  good  authorities.  Histo¬ 
ries,  “  such  as  those  of  Oldmixon,  Barnard,  Henry,  Hume,  Smollett, 
and  Sharon  Turner,”  which  have  “  become,  for  the  purposes  of 
research,  confessedly  obsolete,  not  simply  from  their  defective 
method,  but  as  derived  from  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  original  manuscript  sources,”  are  not  included.  The  care  with 
which  the  contemporary  sources  of  information  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  later  times  is  an  excellent  feature  ;  and  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  modern  works  are  judicious  and  impartial.  Some  account 
is  also  given  of  the  various  collections  and  editions  of  our  old 
writers.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  this  work  will  be  a  great 
help  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  its  subject  than  can 
be  learnt  from  the  ordinary  school  books.  Mr.  Gardiner  supplies 
an  admirable  general  idea  of  English  historjq  as  it  presents  itself 
to  his  mind.  Mr.  Mullinger  puts  the  inquirer  in  the  way  of  form¬ 
ing,  if  he  so  chooses,  an  opinion  of  his  own. 


RUGBY,  TENNESSEE.* 

HE  history  of  a  nascent  community  has  about  it  the  same 
kind  of  iuterest  which  always  attacnes  to  the  earlier  portions 
of  a  biography.  We  delight  to  hear  of  the  infant  ways  and 
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sayings  and  doings  of  great  men,  and  of  all  for  whom  we  have 
reason  to  feel  any  special  regard.  What  “the  young  Alcibiades,” 
to  use  the  favourite  phrase  of  biographers,  did  or  thought  may  be 
more  eagerly  read  about  than  the  account  of  his  performances  in 
mature  life.  Hope  and  the  beginnings  of  a  career  have  ch*irms 
which  do  not  belong  to  certainty  and  success.  Where  little  is  yet 
done  everything  remains  in  expectation;  and  imagination  may  be 
permitted  a  freedom  of  play  to  which  a  stop  must  be  put  when 
good  intentions  are  realized  or  when  bright  projects  have  failed. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Aid  to  Land  Ownership,  Limited 
(a  Company  incorporated  in  England,  and  with  powers  from  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee),  cannot,  however,  be  accused  of  holding 
out  a  too  brilliant  inducement  to  intending  settlers.  The  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  new  Rugby  is  not  for  those  who  wish  for  swift  and 
easy  fortune-making,  but  only  for  those  who  are  ready  to  toil  and 
be  'patient  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  The  young  men  of 
England  educated  at  our  great  public  schools  are  informed  of  a 
spot  in  the  New  World  to  which  they  may  transfer  their  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  their  physical  training,  to  lead  a  life  of  soma 
mental  activity  and  of  hard,  useful  labour,  in  which  they  may 
gradually  exchange  dependence  upon  others  for  competence,  and 
do  good  work  in  reclaiming  an  untouched  soil  and  in  developing 
the  wealth  of  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  public  school  men  alone  that  the 
offer  is  madep  but  the  name  of  the  new  settlement,  no  less 
than  the  arguments  used  in  its  favour,  indicate  them  as  the 
class  from  which  recruits  are  chiefly  expected  to  come.  Every 
nation  almost  has  in  all  periods  of  history  sent  forth  its  excess  of 
population  to  occupy  fresh  regions,  and  colonization,  with  more  or 
less  of  goodwill  towards  existing  occupants,  has  been  the  normal 
mode  in  which  the  geographical  extension  of  the  human  race  has 
been  effected.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  peculiar  in  the  fact  that 
ycI^own  country  should  still  be  seeking  what  has  always  been  the 
natural  remedy  for  a  people  unable  to  find  room  in  their  native  land. 
But  that  which  is  without  precedent  is  the  great  number  of  persons 
for  whom  their  own  country  is  now  unable  to  find  remunerative 
employment,  and  whose  social  position  and  education  unfit  them 
for  any  but  what  are  usually  taken  to  be  the  only  fit  occupa¬ 
tions  for  gentlemen — the  Church,  law,  medicine,  the  public  services 
(fivil,  naval,  or  military),  or  the  higher  kinds  of  commerce.  Our 
old  friend  Will  Wimble  of  the  Spectator  is  selected  as  a  type  of 
the  idle  younger  son  of  the  landed  gentry — willing  to  do  serious 
work,  but  unable  to  find  any.  It  is  admitted  that  the  prejudice 
against  engaging  in  trade  which  until  recently  subsisted  in  our 
upper  classes  is  now  nearly  extinct,  and  that  many  more  ways  are 
now  open.  But  it  is  also  affirmed  with  truth  that  the  ways  are 
not  enough  for  the  wants  of  those  who  would  follow  them.  For 
to  the  ranks  of  the  gentry  are  now  added  the  wealthy  professional, 
commercial,  and  manufacturing  classes,  who  send  their  sons  also 
to  the  public  schools  to  be  educated  along  with  the  sons  of  the  old 
county  families.  Mr.  Hughes  holds  that  the  spirit  of  our  highest  cul¬ 
ture — that  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  spirit  of  the  public  schools — and  the 
spirit  of  trade  do  not  agree  together,  and  thus  one  way  is  practically 
closed,  even  if  want  of  capital  or  private  connexion  did  not  other¬ 
wise  effectually  bar  the  entrances  to  a  life  of  successful  commerce. 
Now,  taking  the  spirit  of  trade  in  its  best  sense,  and  declining  to 
believe  that  all  trade  pursuits  in  England  are  so  tainted  with 
fraud  and  corruption  that  no  honest  man  of  any  grade  can  engage 
in  them  with  a  good  conscience,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  public  schools  may  not  be  in  fault  as  well  as 
that  of  trade.  There  is  still  existing  a  pleasant  belief  that  an 
English  gentleman  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  human  species  under 
civilization  which  can  be  produced,  and  that  he  is  the  product  of 
the  English  public  schools,  because  no  other  country  of  Europe 
has  similar  educational  institutions.  Probably  the  typical 
“Christian,  scholar,  and  gentleman  ”  of  the  last  generation  or  two 
knew,  or,  at  any  rate,  cared  more  for,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had 
played  much  less  at  cricket  and  football,  and  pulled  much  less  in 
boats  than  his  son  did  or  his  grandson  may  now  be  doing.  The 
author  of  Tom  Broicn  is  bound  to  maintain  that  Arnold  was  the 
ldader  of  a  great  reformation — indeed,  to  be  compared  to  a  Luther, 
while  Rugby  is  the  Wittenberg  of  the  educational  change — and 
no  one  can  grudge  him  the  pleasure  of  having  said  so  in  an  address 
about  the  new  colony  recently  delivered  at  his  own  old  school. 
But  we  have  surely  had  something  too  much  of  this;  and  it  has 
to  be  considered  whether  public  schools,  like  many  other  cherished 
institutions,  are  not  now  on  their  trial ;  and  whether  they  really 
do  give  the  best  education,  in  the  sense  of  best  fitting  their  pupils 
for  the  future  duties  of  life.  It  is  conceded  that,  in  one  respect  at 
least,  they  do  not ;  their  spirit  is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  trade. 
Does  their  attempt  at  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  and  their  ex¬ 
travagant  addiction  to  sports,  however  manly,  justify  their  claims 
to  being  exclusively  in  the  right,  and  to  withdrawing  from  home 
influence  for  so  many  valuable  months  and  years  the  best  of  the 
male  youth  of  our  land  ?  There  is  an  element,  too,  of  sham  and 
pretence  even  in  the  great  schools,  which  must  be  heartbreak¬ 
ing  to  their  able  and  conscientious  masters.  So  many  parents 
do  not  really  want  their  sons  to  be  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  or, 
indeed,  anything-  else  that  is  taught.  They  look  chiefly  to  the 
friendships  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  formed,  and  to  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  boats  or  in  the  cricket  field.  The  recent  most 
reasonable  demand  for  a  better  knowledge  of  French  in  can¬ 
didates  for  commissions  in  the  army  has  not  been  met  gener¬ 
ally  as  yet  in  the  right  mode  by  the  public  schools.  On  the 
Continent  French  and  Germans  and  Italians  are  beginning  to 
teach  their  children  English ;  they  know  the  use  of  it.  We  do 
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not  teach  modern  languages  as  they  should  he  taught  in  what  are 
our  best  places  of  education.  An  English  army  under  conceivable 
circumstances  might  fare  as  badly  without  officers  knowing 
French  or  German  as  the  French  army  did  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  when  its  officers  knew  no  German.  An  English  public  school 
boy  is  ludicrously  helpless  in  travelling  on  the  Continent.  lie  is 
supposed  to  know  some  Latin  and  Greek — which  in  reality  he 
probably  does  not — but  of  French  and  German,  which  he  might 
much  more  easily  learn,  he  is  practically  ignorant. 

Many  of  the  schools  now  have  workshops  in  which  the  use  of 
carpenters’  and  other  tools  may  be  acquired.  Unless  room  is  made 
for  this  additional  distraction  from  the  other  business  of  the  place 
by  diminishing  both  the  compulsory  work  and  the  compulsory 
play,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  due  attention  can  continue  to  be 
given  to  it.  The  suggestion  also  cannot  fail  to  arise  whether  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  workshop  is,  after  all,  a  proper  element 
in  a  liberal  education,  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  a  public  school.  Poor  Louis  XVI.  was  certainly  not  a  better 
king  for  his  pursuits  in  lock-making ;  St.  Paul  did  not  make  tents 
with  his  own  hands,  nor  did  Demosthenes  actually  work  in  bis 
father’s  forge.  If  the  thing  could  be  done  seriously,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  better  preparation  for  some  powers  of  utility  in  after-life 
if  the  time  now  so  largely  and  enthusiastically  given  to  football 
and  cricket  could  be  given  towards  obtaining  some  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  mechanics  and  other  useful  branches  of  physical 
science.  So  it  might  be  better,  if  possible,  to  have  the  means  of 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  farming  and  gardening ;  but  again 
the  question  arises,  Would  this  supposed  useful  knowledge  be 
really  of  any  use  ?  Diocletian  did  not  take  to  planting  cabbages 
until  he  had  ceased  to  be  Emperor,  and  he  had  no  intention  of  turn¬ 
ing  market  gardener.  And,  after  all,  the  best  place  for  learning 
foreign  languages  must  be  in  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken, 
or,  at  any  rate,  under  the  tuition  of  a  native  at  home.  The  best 
place  for  learning  mechanics  must  be  in  a  real  workshop ;  and  to 
fit  young  gentlemen  to  become  farmers  at  Ilugby,  Tennessee,  or 
elsewhere,  the  training  of  real  farm  life  in  England  must  be 
superior  to  anything  else. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  great  trading  classes  of  England  do 
not  find  much  mercy  at  Mr.  Hughes’s  hands.  The  denunci¬ 
ations  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  against  Mammon-worship  are 
uoted  ;  and  little  credit  is  given  for  the  existence  of  any  true 
esire  to  carry  on  in  a  faithful  tone  the  operations  of  trade 
and  commerce  without  which  the  world  could  not  live.  In 
addition  to  former  evils,  the  upper  section  at  least  of  the 
traders  is  now  being  drawn  in  to  share  the  besetting  sins  of 
the  class  who  alone  formerly  sent  their  sons  to  a  public  school. 
The  richer  among  them  send  their  sons  to  Eton,  Rugby,  or 
Harrow,  or  to  some  other  of  the  old  foundations,  or  to  one 
of  the  many  new  schools  which  have  been  laid  down  on  their 
exact  lines ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  they  learn  to  love  luxury  and 
to  dislike  commercial  pursuits.  At  the  same  time  are  springing 
into  existence  hundreds  of  new  colleges  or  revived  grammar 
schools,  all  endeavouring  to  be  as  much  like  the  old  schools  as 
the}’’  can,  and  for  the  most  part  officered  by  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  them.  Does  not  all  this  inspire  the  thought  that  there 
is  more  urgent  need  to  reform  our  schools  at  home  than  to  provide 
colonies  in  which  the  wants  of  their  old  pupils  are  to  be  specially 
provided  for  ?  And  this  thought  may  well  be  entertained  while 
fully  recognizing  the  manly  and  generous  feelings  which  are 
fostered  in  our  public  schools,  to  which  the  country  has  in  past 
times  at  least  owed  so  much. 

The  handicraftsmen  of  England,  as  might  also  be  anticipated, 
do  not  fare  so  ill  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  those  who  used  formerly  to 
be  called  their  betters.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  asserted  that  they 
are  faultless.  Their  work  is  sometimes  scamped ;  the  honesty, 
simplicity,  and  thoroughness  fondly  believed  to  have  been  uni¬ 
versal  in  the  olden  time  are  not  now  always  to  be  found.  But  a 
glorious  future  may  be  anticipated  when  “  labour  will  be  king,” 
and  then  all  will  be  righted.  This  happy  forecast  of  the  future  may, 
however,  be  advantageously  read  along  with  Mr.  Hughes’s  notion 
of  the  history  of  the  past,  for  its  value  can  then  be  more  exactly 
appreciated.  According  to  his  strange  and  perverted  reading  of  it, 
the  gentlefolk  of  England,  having  had  the  undisturbed  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  up  to  1830,  landed  the  country  “  on  the  verge 
of  revolution  and  bankruptcy.”  Again,  for  the  last  fifty  years  the 
trading  or  middle  class  have  had  their  share  in  government,  .and 
they  have  “  brought  trade  to  such  a  pass  that  an  honest  man  can¬ 
not  live  by  it.”  And  “  the  sanguine  hope  ”  is  encouraged  that  the 
handicraftsman  “  will  use  power  less  selfishly  than  the  previous 
owners  of  it” — as  if  such  things  as  Trade-Unions  and  criminal 
interference  with  the  rights  of  private  labour  had  never  taken 
place.  But,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  is  not  for  these,  our  masters 
of  the  future,  that  the  advantages  of  Rugby,  Tennessee,  are  set 
forth. 

The  account  given  of  his  visit  last  year  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aid  of  Rugby  is  genial  and  amusing,  as  it  was  sure  to  be 
— only  we  read  with  regret  his  report  of  the  increase  of  gambling 
on  board  the  best  American  liners.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  this  should  be  so  during  the  enforced  idleness  of  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic ;  but  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  should  be 
encouraged  under  the  excuse  that  a  percentage  of  the  winnings  is 
almost  always  paid  to  a  charitable  institution.  The  danger  of 
learning  a  pernicious  habit  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist ;  and 
the  practice  must  be  a  great  nuisance  to  those  on  board  who  do  not 
play.  Among  the  pleasant  matters  mentioned,  not  the  least  is  the 
fact  that  the  hotel  at  New  Rugby  is  called  the  “  Tabard,”  after 


Chaucer’s  old  hostelry,  and  was  so  named  on  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  American  members  of  the  young  settlement — who 
also  contributed  to  its  fabric  some  relics  which  had  been 
bought  by  him  at  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  inn  in 
Southwark.  To  the  book  is  appended  what  is  called  a  glossary, 
being  in  fact  an  index  of  its  contents,  and  from  which  more  can 
be  got  almost  at  a  glance  in  the  way  of  information  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  volume  than  is  usually  the  case.  It  seems  a  good 
plan,  and  deserves  imitation.  It  deserves  especial  recommendation 
for  the  convenience  of  reviewers  who  may  desire  to  eviscerate  a, 
new  book  without  reading  a  line  of  it,  as  well  as  for  its  proper 
and  legitimate  uses.  An  intending  settler  may  get  from  it  nearly  all 
the  details  of  the  prices  and  other  things  which  he  wants  to  know. 
The  climate  is  excellent  and  the  country  beautiful.  The  variety 
of  produce  which  may  be  raised  with  advantage  is  considerable. 
The  vegetation  is  magnificent,  and  the  wild  animals  are  enough  to 
afford  fair  sport.  Upon  the  insect  fauna  the  glossary  only  speaks 
once,  but  that  mention  is  favourable  ;  and,  imitating  the  well-known 
account  of  the  snakes  in  Iceland  in  Peter  Horrebow’s  Natural 
History  of  that  country,  it  contains  the  highly  satisfactory  heading- 
“  Mosquitoes : — None.”  It  is  only  unfortunate  that  the  appearance 
of  the  book  should  have  been  followed  at  a  very  short  interval  by 
decidedly  discouraging  news  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  new  colony.. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  the  depression  is  but  passing. 


IVY,  COUSIN  AND  BRIDE.* 

N  industrious  novel-writer  who  does  not  repeat  himself  is  by 
no  means  a  common  person,  and  Mr.  Greg  seems  to  be  be<- 
corning  an  industrious  novel-writer,  while  he  most  certainly  does 
not  repeat  himself.  Except  for  certain  probably  unconscious  touches 
which  show  not  dissimilar  ideals  of  character,  Ivy  is  entirely 
different  from  Errant.  The  latter  was  emphatically  a  story  of  inch- 
dent,  of  numerous  characters,  of  events  occurring  during  a  long 
period  of  time.  Ivy  is  as  emphatically  a  novel  of  character  and 
situation,  minute  in  its  touches,  limited  in  its  scope.  If  we  say 
that  Ethert  Glynne,  the  hero,  is  remarkably  like  Lionel  Darcy, 
we  shall  probably  make  Mr.  Greg  rather  angry  ;  and  we  shall  make 
him  still  more  angry  if  we  say  that  the  likeness  consists  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  wrongheaded  obstinacy  of  character  for  which  the  author  has- 
a  lurking  sympathy,  though  he  distinctly  protests  in  this  book 
against  the  supposition  of  tbis  sympathy.  Mr.  Greg,  who  is  appa¬ 
rently  a  practised  reviewer  (he  makes  statements  in  bis  book  which 
render  tbe  inference  permissible),  must  surely  know  that  any  expe¬ 
rienced  critic  can  distinguish  at  a  glance  tbe  characters  which  a 
novelist  depicts  because  he  likes  them  and  sympathizes  with  them,, 
from  those  the  creation  of  which  is  a  mere  exercise  of  his  art,  and 
those  in  which  he  is  purposely  gibbeting  something  that  he  does 
not  like.  But  if  there  is  this  likeness  between  Ivy  and  Errant,  it 
is  the  only  one  ;  for  the  new  book  to  all  intents  and  purposes  breaks 
quite  fresh  ground. 

The  central  point  of  the  situation  which  Mr.  Greg  has  taken  for 
study  is  not,  perhaps,  absolutely  original,  for  novelists  before  him 
have  chosen  the  subject  of  a  marriage  which,  owing  to  misunder¬ 
standing,  is  a  marriage  only  in  name.  The  way,  however,  in- 
which  tbis  central  motive  is  set  to  work  is  quite  new.  Etbert 
Glynne  is  a  young  man  of  talent,  who  has  written  books  that  do 
not  pay,  and  has  burdened  his  very  small  means  by  adopting  the 
daughter  of  his  old  tutor.  So,  though  he  is  the  nephew  of  a  very 
wealthy  baronet,  and  next  heir  but  one  to  the  title,  he  is  glad  to 
accept  the  post  of  what  may  be  called  devil  to  the  editor  of  a 
newly-started  Tory  newspaper.  Of  this  newspaper  and  its  ways- 
Mr.  Greg  has  given  a  minute  and  curious  account.  We  rather 
doubt  whether  its  principle — which  combines  an  almost  entire 
severance  of  the  different  departments  under  responsible  chiefs 
with  what  may  be  called  the  council  system — would  work  in  daily 
journalism,  but  it  may  be  granted  that,  if  it  could  be  got  to  work, 
the  result  would  be  probably  a  good  deal  superior  to  the  general 
run  of  newspapers.  However,  tbe  Courier  plays  but  a  subordinate,, 
though  a  not  unimportant,  part  in  the  novel.  For  some  reason,, 
inexplicable  to  Etbert,  his  uncle  and  aunt  (who  have  always 
been  very  kind  to  him,  and  as  liberal  in  point  of  money  as 
his  somewhat  intractable  nature  would  let  them)  oppose  the 
scheme  of  his  proposed  attachment  to  the  stall  of  the  Courier 
very  decidedly.  He  has  two  cousins,  both  young.  Charles,  the 
heir  to  the  baronetcy,  is  about  eighteen ;  Ivy,  his  sister,  who  is  a 
special  pet  of  Ethert ’s,  though  in  a  very  different  way  from  that 
in  which  he  looks  on  his  protegee  and  adopted  daughter  Meta 
Mordaunt,  is  a  year  younger.  To  Glynue’s  intense  surprise,  the 
family  lawyer  pi  umply  asks  him,  “Why  do  you  not  marry  your 
cousin  ?  ”  and  his  uncle  and  aunt,  their  ambassador’s  errand 
having  been  fruitless,  repeat  the  proposal,  Sir  Charles  Glynne  even 
ofieriug  to  resign  his  safe  seat  in  Parliament  in  Ethert's  favour. 
Now  Ethert  is  extremely  fond  of  Ivy,  but  not  in  the  least  in  love 
with  her ;  while,  if  he  is  not  exactly  in  love  with  the  child  Meta, 
he  has  a  kind  of  indistinct  romantic  intention  to  be  very  much  in. 
love  with  her  some  day.  He  therefore  rejects  the  proposed 
honour  with  something  like  indignation,  and  goes  to  his  news¬ 
paper  work  in  London.  However,  the  fates  are  too  strong  for 
him.  Charlie  Glynne,  a  reckless  rider,  is  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  killed ;  Sir  Charles  has  a  paralytic  stroke,  not  for  the  first  time 
and,  Ethert  being  sent  lor,  Lady  Glynne  at  last  makes  a  clean  breast 
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of  it.  Sir  Charles,  it  seems,  is  a  bigamist ;  his  first  wife  is  still  alive ; 
Lady  Glynne  is  not  Lady  Glynne  at  all ;  the  children  are  illegiti¬ 
mate  ;  Ethert  is  heir  not  merely  to  the  title,  hut  to  the  estates 
■which  are  strictly  entailed,  though  Ivy  would  have  inherited  had 
sho  been  legitimate.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Brand  the  lawyer  refuse 
to  he  a  party  to  a  fraudulent  concealment,  but  there  is  another  per¬ 
son  who  knows  the  secret  and  regards  it  merely  as  a  matter  of 
money.  Ethert  is,  therefore,  entreated  to  marry  Ivy  out  of  hand  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  stain  on  her  and  her  mother 
from  being  known,  of  providing  for  both  (for  Sir  Charles  has 
saved  nothing),  and  of  consoling  him  on  his  deathbed.  Ethert, 
after  no  small  struggle,  makes  up  his  mind  to  comply;  though  un¬ 
fortunately,  after  the  manner  of  man,  he  does  not  do  the  thing  un¬ 
grudgingly.  lie  commissions  Lady  Glynne  to  go  through  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  explanation  which  (inasmuch  as  it  is  agreed  that  Ivy  is  to 
know  none  of  the  actual  particulars)  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less 
of  a  farce,  and,  considering  Lady  Glynne’s  nervous  fear  of  exposure, 
something  even  more  than  a  farce.  Then  he  makes  his  proposal  in 
a  singularly  ungracious  fashion,  and  is  accepted  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Ivy,  who  really  loves  him,  with  a  certain  hesitation  due  only 
to  her  youth  and  temperament.  He  accordingly  makes  up  his 
perverse  mind  that  she,  like  himself,  is  the  victim  of  com¬ 
pulsion,  and  regards  the  marriage  as  a  hateful  bondage.  Such 
is  the  situation  which  Mr.  Greg  develops  in  his  first  volume. 
How  he  finally  works  it  out,  and  to  what  end  he  conducts  it,  we 
shall,  as  far  as  details  are  concerned,  leave  the  reader  to  find  out 
for  himself.  Ethert  carries  out  what  he  regards  as  his  bargain 
with  a  kind  of  wrongheaded  persistence  which  the  author  makes 
one  of  the  other  characters  justly  describe  as  feminine.  He  refuses 
to  regard  himself  as  in  any  sense  the  proprietor  of  Glynnehurst, 
the  family  estate ;  and  while  he  induces  his  wife  to  spend  on 
improvements  nearly  all  the  income  of  the  estate  itself,  which  has 
been  much  neglected,  he  insists  on  continuing  his  drudgery  at  the 
press.  Ivy,  who  desires  nothing  better  than  to  be  his  wife,  is  prac¬ 
tically  his  wife  only  in  name,  and  is  bitterly  hurt  at  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  her.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Greg  had  asked  us  to  give  him 
a  title  for  the  book,  we  should  have  suggested  “  The  New 
Griselda,”  for  nothing  more  excruciatingly  painful  than  Ethert 
Glynne's  behaviour  to  an  innocent  and  affectionate  girl  could  very 
well  be  imagined.  It  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  exquisite  wrong¬ 
beadedness  with  which  Ethert  pursues  his  course  of  (as  he 
thinks)  honourable  and  virtuous  conduct  that  the  specialty  of  the 
book  consists.  Mr.  Greg  has  followed  the  turns  and.  twists 
of  the  character  with  an  affectionate  persistence  only  comparable 
to  that  with  which  some  French  novelists  study  elaborate  and 
recondite  forms  of  immorality ;  and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  with  not 
much  less  power.  Nor  is  his  performance  in  drawing  Ivy’s 
character  less  remarkable.  It  is,  of  course,  true  enough  that 
while  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  a  woman  who  can 
draw  a  man's  character,  the  novelist  of  the  ruder  sex  who  can  chaw 
women  as  they  are  are  tolerably  numerous.  But  of  late  years  at 
any  rate,  very  few  writers  of  fiction  have  cared  to  draw  such  a 
character  as  Ivy’s,  in  which  the  old  mediaeval  idea  of  submissive 
grace  and  patient  endurance  of  wrong  for  love’s  sake  is  illustrated 
rather  than  any  more  modern  type.  In  these  last  two  volumes 
the  minor  characters  play  a  less  important  part  than  in  the  first, 
though  they  contribute  duly  to  cut  the  knot.  Except,  however, 
Lestrange,  the  editor  of  the  Courier ,  who  is  drawn  as  if  Mr.  Greg 
would  like  to  say  more  about  him  than  he  actually  doe3  say,  they 
are  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the  action. 

As  in  most  of  Mr.  Greg’s  books,  politics  play  a  not  incon¬ 
siderable  part ;  and  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  deal  some  hard  knocks  at  the  side  which  he 
does  not  favour.  The  description  of  the  late  general  election 
as  “  the  only  one  in  the  whole  history  of  the  country  which 
was  won  by  hard  lying  ”  has  been  anticipated,  perhaps,  in 
more  roundabout  phrase,  but  hardly  in  so  many  words.  The 
admirers  of  the  persons  who  are  thinly  disguised  as  ‘‘  Phil- 
kellen  ”  and  “  Blight  ”  will  not  like  Mr.  Greg  at  all.  More 
dubious,  perhaps  (for,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  novelist 
should  not  have  his  politics  and  indulge  in  them,  if  he  is  prepared 
to  pay  the  almost  inevitable  penalty  of  risking  his  popularity 
with  those  who  are  not  critics  enough  to  discard  such  consider¬ 
ations),  are  some  transparent  allusions  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
characters  to  the  fortune  of  his  own  previous  books.  There  are 
one  or  two  slips  of  fact.  It  has  for  years  been  rarer  and  rarer  for 
journalists  of  the  higher  class  to  qualify  themselves  by  passing 
through  “  the  Gallery,”  unless  the  leader-writer  who  is  nothing 
but  a  leader-writer,  and  who  goes  to  the  Gallery  to  write,  is  to  be 
considered  a  reporter.  Mr.  Greg  is  under  a  wrong  impression 
when  he  says  that  to  gain  a  Fellowship  before  taking  a  degree  is 
“a  very  rare  honour.”  For  many  years,  at  Oxford  at  least,  most, 
if  not  all,  Fellowships  have  been  open  “  to  those  who  have  passed 
all  examinations  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,” 
whether  they  have  put  on  their  gowns  or  not.  There  is,  more¬ 
over,  one  persistent  solecism  of  language  which  astonishes  us  in  a 
writer  who  is  generally  careful  and  correct.  This  is  the  use 
of  the  hideous  phrase  “  it  don’t,”  “  he  don’t.” 

On  the  whole  Ivy  can  be  recommended  pretty  strongly  to  persons 
who  are  able  to  recognize  accurate  drawing  of  character,  whatever 
it  is,  and  still  more  strongly  to  those  who  appreciate  pathos.  It  is 
no  slight  proof  of  a  novelist’s  ability  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  depict  the  scenes  in  which  Ivy’s  affection,  sense  of  duty,  and 
womanly  pride  struggle  with  her  feeling  of  the  altogether  undeserved 
and  unintelligible  withholding  of  her  husband’s  affection.  The 
very  fact  that,  so  far  as  she  knows,  she  is  bestowing  on  him  wealth 


and  position  which  somehow  or  other  he  refuses  to  accept,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  the  refusal  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  his 
wayward  sense  of  independence,  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  a  girl 
of  seventeen  to  cause  endless  bewilderment.  Mr.  Greg  has  con¬ 
ducted  his  heroine  safely  through  the  difficulty,  and  it  is  only 
ferocious  and  shrieking  advocates  of  the  equality  of  woman  who 
will  decline  to  recognize  in  her  a  pearl  of  her  sex.  As  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Ethert  Glynne  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  We  shall 
not  say  that  he  is  impossible.  A  young  man  of  some  talent,  of  a 
rather  crossgrained  nature,  and  habitually  spoilt  by  the  people  round 
him,  might  possibly  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  morbid  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  of  topsy-turvified  dignity,  of  indifference  to  any  and  everybody’s 
suffering  in  comparison  with  the  indulgence  of  his  own  fantastic 
point  of  honour.  Whether  he  could  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  nobility  and  generosity  of  character  which  the  reader  is  appa¬ 
rently  expected  to  recognize  in  Ethert  Glynne  is  a  point  of  psycho¬ 
logical  argument  on  which  there  is  probably  no  necessity  to  decide 
here.  We  have  left  unnoticed  some  minor  scenes  and  characters  which 
are  good.  Meta,  the  spoilt  darling,  reappears  in  the  third  volume, 
and  is,  in  a  way,  a  bond  of  union,  instead  of,  as  might  be  expected, 
disunion,  between  the  unhappily  matched  pair.  The  way  in 
which  this  circumstance  is  made  to  bring  out  yet  another  virtue 
in  Ivy’s  crown  is  ingenious,  if  improbable.  It  has  been  laid  down 
that  no  woman  is  worth  anything  who  is  not  jealous,  and  in  that 
case  Ivy  certainly  suffers.  But,  after  all,  Griselda  was  not  jealous; 
and  some  people,  at  any  rate,  decline  to  regard  Griselda  as  other 
than  an  honour  to  her  sex. 


COFFEE-PLANTING  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA.* 

THE  Latin  quotation  with  which  the  author  concludes  his  work 
might  surely  have  reminded  him  that  a  good  deal  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  have  much  less  of  novelty  to  an  Englishman  than  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium  had  for  the  contemporaries  of 
Horace.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  is  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  occupied  with 
trite  and  trivial  details  about  the  outward  journey  from  Gravesend 
to  Colombo.  It  was  surely  needless  to  tell  us  what  the  Essex 
marshes  looked  like,  how  wagtails  and  larks  settled  on  the  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean,  how  very  comfortable  is  thin  white  flannel  in 
the  tropics,  and  how  wonderfully  the  little  black  boys  dived  to 
pick  up  small  coins  in  Aden  Harbour.  All  this  has  been  told  us 
over  and  over  again.  Even  the  account  of  Port  Said,  the  Canal, 
the  miserable  Arab  villages,  and  “  Ismailia,”  has  almost  ceased  to 
present  any  novelty.  When  the  author  arrives  at  Colombo  he 
devotes  more  than  one  chapter  to  a  very  superficial  account  of 
that  place,  and  tells  us  little  about  Candy,  Buddhism,  and  colonial 
hotels  that  we  did  not  know  before.  Why  he  went  to  Ceylon  at 
all  is  not  very  clear.  His  destination  was  a  coffee  estate  in 
Southern  India,  and  he  had  better  have  availed  himself  of  the  mail 
steamer  to  Bombay,  and  either  have  dropped  down  the  coast  or  taken 
the  train  to  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  Nilgiri  Hills. 
Probably  by  the  time  he  got  to  India  he  had  found,  out  that 
the  “  brown-skinned  Hindoos,”  whom  he  first  saw  on  the  Almora 
steamer  at  Gravesend,  were,  in  reality,  brown-skinned  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  we  might  presume  that  a  notice  on  a  board  at  a  rail¬ 
way  station  in  Ceylon  was  not  written  in  Canarese,  as  in  the  text, 
but  in  Cinghalese.  In  fact,  these  two  volumes  contain  exactly 
732  pages  of  print,  and  a  single  volume  of  just  half  that  amount 
would  have  sufficed  for  all  the  author’s  discoveries  of  strange 
facts. 

For  the  author,  simple  or  “  griffinish  ” — to  use  an  Anglo-Indian 
phrase — as  he  was  on  starting  for  India,  was  really  placed  in  a 
new  position  of  infiuenee  and  authority  where  he  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  picking  up  curious  and  suggestive  facts.  Coffee¬ 
planting  is  a  recent  development  of  industry  in  India.  Many 
years  ago  Anglo-Indians  bought  coffee  estates  and  bought  dear 
experience  besides,  in  Ceylon,  at  Pussilava,  Katchiganava,  Nuwera 
Elba,  and  other  places,  and  a  few  feeble  attempts  were  made  thirty 
years  back  to  introduce  the  coffee  plant  in  portions  of  what  is 
known  as  the  South-Western  Agency,  in  Hazaribagh  and  Lohar- 
dugga  in  Bengal.  But  indigo  had  waxed  and  waned  and  tea¬ 
planting  had  risen  on  the  downfall  of  indigo,  and  capital  had  been 
attracted  to  Cachar,  Assam,  and  Darjeeling  before  coffee-planting 
in  Coorg  and  the  Wynaad  was  seriously  taken  up  as  an  industry 
of  importance  and  value.  Now,  however,  it  bids  fair,  unless  de¬ 
posed  from  its  due  elevation  by  gold-mines,  to  become  an  additional 
source  of  wealth  to  capitalists,  and  of  employment  to  adventurous 
young  Englishmen  as  well  as  to  hundreds  of  natives.  And  if 
Mr.  Arnold  had  resolutely  kept  from  pen  and  ink,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  home,  till  he  left  Calicut  and  began  to 
experience  the  discomfort  of  travelling  in  a  cart  drawn  by  a  couple 
of  oxen,  and  in  the  muncheel  of  which  Mrs.  Guthrie  writes  so 
pleasantly,  we  should  not  have  had  to  read  several  hundreds  of 
unnecessary  pages  and  to  write  a  few  lines  of  necessary  criticism. 

Mr.  Arnold’s  destination  was  a  coffee  estate  on  the  Annamalli 
Hills,  a  tract  situated  in  the  Madras  district  of  Coimbatore,  and 
adjoining  the  native  States  of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  Indeed  the 
Annamailies  eventually  blend  with  the  Travancore  Hills.  The 
term  itself  means  “  elephant  mountains,”  and  hitherto  this  hilly 
forest  has  been  the  resort  of  the  above  animals,  of  the  bison  and 
sambur,  and  of  aboriginal  tribes  known  a3  Kaders,  Malassers, 
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Puligars,  and  Maravars.  It  was  on  one  of  the  ridges  of  these 
hills  that  the  author  began  work  as  a  chik-doree,  or  assistant 
coffee-planter,  in  a  wooden  or  log  hut,  which  was  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  bungalow,  though  by  its  description  it  seems  to  have 
been  in  size  and  comfort  far  below  the  standard  of  the  worst 
dawk  bungalow,  in  the  least  accessible  districts  of  Bengal  or  the 
North-West  Provinces.  The  sides  of  the  hut  were  made  of  poles 
and  saplings,  to  which  a  coarse  mat  was  attached.  The  roof 
was  thatch,  and  by  no  sort  of  means  impervious  to  the  rain  of  the 
monsoon.  We  do  not  read  of  glass  windows,  and  the  beds,  tables, 
and  furniture  were  of  the  rudest  description.  The  estate  itself 
comprised  about  two  thousand  acres,  which  we  gather  to  have  been 
bought  from  the  Baja  of  Cochin.  The  Madras  Government,  we 
may  observe,  is  ready  to  sell  its  forest  lands  on  the  Annamallies  at 
an  upset  price  of  ios.  an  acre.  Of  these  two  thousand  acres  hardly 
two  hundred  had  been  brought  into  actual  cultivation  when  the 
author  went  there.  Indeed  the  clearance  of  these  dense  jungles 
is  no  easy  matter.  There  is  scarcely  anywhere  a  level  spot.  The 
“  estate  ”  is  a  succession  of  hills  and  ravines.  They  often  are 
covered  with  forest  timber,  now  and  then  strangled  by  a  huge 
undergrowth  of  creepers  and  shrubs.  One  of  the  first  objects 
of  the  planter  is  to  cut  roads  in  two  or  three  directions,  to  clear 
spaces,  and  yet  to  leave  judiciously  belts  of  timber  unfelled,  which 
may  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  furious  bursts  of  the  monsoon. 
Then,  authorities  differ  as  to  the  proper  size  for  clearings.  Some 
are  for  large  spaces  and  freedom  from  jungle,  insects,  and  weeds. 
Others  prefer  small  plantations  with  sheltering  trees  and  plenty  of 
vegetable  mould  close  at  hand.  Where  the  jungle  has  been  cut 
and  cleared,  beds  are  prepared  for  the  coffee  of  which  each  seed  is 
planted  about  five  inches  from  its  neighbour.  Next,  the  seedlings 
have  to  be  planted  out,  and  this  was  done  on  the  author's  estate 
by  enclosing  the  young  plants  in  small  wicker  baskets  filled  with 
jungle  mould.  During  all  these  processes  the  native  workmen, 
who  are  only  induced  to  come  up  from  the  plains  by  good  pay  and 
fair  treatment,  have  to  be  watched,  drilled,  doctored,  and  super¬ 
intended.  And  in  the  case  of  a  newcomer,  ignorant  of  the 
languages  and  customs,  it  required  close  and  constant  attention  to 
avoid  deceit  and  imposture,  and  to  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
labour  out  of  a  weakly  crew  of  men,  women,  and  children,  without 
hasty  resort  to  intimidation  or  violence.  We  must  do  Mr.  Arnold 
the  justica^o  say  that,  though  he  was  speedily  initiated  into  native 
dodges  and  subterfuges,  he  appears  to  have  treated  his  coolies  with 
consideration  and  kindness,  and,  though  at  a  distance  from  police¬ 
men  and  tribunals,  never  unnecessarily  to  have  taken  the  law  into 
his  own  hands.  But  the  defections  and  tricks  of  natives  are  not 
the  only  trials  of  coffee-planters.  Though  at  a  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion,  the  bungalow  was  not  above  the  fever-line.  Bains  beat 
heavily  and  winds  blew  violently  on  the  ill-constructed  hut.  Mists, 
charged  with  malaria,  rose  from  the  surrounding  jungle.  Cholera 
broke  out  amongst  the  natives,  as  it  invariably  does  when  the 
plainest  dictates  of  sanitation  are  hourly  defied.  The  daily 
amount  of  physical  labour  exacted  from  the  superintendent  and 
his  assistants  in  making  roads,  burning  stumps,  visiting  the 
nurseries  and  pits,  or,  we  should  say,  showing  several  hundred 
coolies  how  all  these  operations  were  to  be  performed,  was  ex¬ 
hausting  ;  and  even  the  frames  of  active  and  not  intemperate 
Englishmen  are  not  proof  against  this  daily  wear  and  tear.  Other 
disagreeable  incidents  occurred.  The  jungies  were  full  of  leeches, 
which  got  inside  boots  and  stockings.  Amusements  and  recre¬ 
ations  there  were  hardly  any.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  everywhere 
in  India  the  sportsman  has  the  fewest  chances  in  dense  forests, 
though,  from  the  tracks  seen,  they  may  be  regularly  swarming 
with  game.  Elephants  crashed  through  the  forest,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  came  down  or  the  huts  of  the  coolies ;  and  once  an 
unf  rtunate  native  superintendent  or  mistari  was  pounded  to 
death  by  a  savage  and  solitary  bison.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  poor  man’s  death  was  speedily  avenged  by  an  old 
Madras  shikari,  who  had  been  employed  on  the  estate  as  cook. 
But  beyond  an  occasional  Sambur  deer,  a  large  squirrel,  and, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  couple  of  monkeys,  no  large  animals 
were  bagged.  When  the  fagged  planters  got  an  occasional 
holiday,  they  were  glad  to  spend  it  in  a  visit  to  some  neighbouring 
planter,  better  furnished  with  what  in  late  Irish  discussions  have 
been  humorously  termed  the  “decencies  and  improvements”  of 
life.  These  excursions  were  not  accomplished  without  a  good  deal 
of  fatigue  and  climbing ;  and  once  or  twice  the  young  adventurers 
got  spiked  by  long  jungle  grass,  or  missed  their  way  at  night, 
or  had  a  narrow  escape  in  crossing  a  raging  torrent,  or  were 
nearly  smothered  by  the  hot  ashes,  the  remains  of  a  lire  lit  to 
burn  up  roots  and  stems.  One  ancient  settler  was  driven 
from  the  hills  by  fever,  and  an  incautious  young  assistant 
nearly  shot  his  toe  off ;  but  the  young  men  kept  up  their  spirits 
wonderfully,  made  the  most  of  New  Year’s  Day  and  other  festivals, 
and  behaved  as  our  countrymen  have  a  happy  knack  of  doing  in 
isolated  and  strange  places.  The  views,  especially  when  the 
atmosphere  had  been  cleared  by  rain,  were  diversified  and  splendid. 
There  is  no  snowy  range  in  Southern  India,  but  the  eye  could  take 
in  a  succession  of  green  ridges,  occasionally  dotted  with  white 
bungalows  seemingly  close  at  hand,  but  half  a  day  off,  and  could 
reach  to  the  distant  plains,  with  their  large  spaces  of  cultivation 
and  lines  of  villages  shrouded  in  palms.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to 
have  had  a  turn  for  botany  and  zoology,  and  to  have  gathered  rare 
ferns  and  lovely  specimens  of  butterflies,  some  of  which  were  as 
large  as  small  birds ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  a  feast  held  by 
his  coolies,  in  which  one  of  their  number  was  dressed  up  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  evil  spirit  of  the  jungle,  and  kicked  and  culled ;  and  there 


was  afterwards  a  display  of  fireworks,  much  beating  of  tomtoms, 
and  a  great  consumption  of  rice.  But  his  means  of  communication 
with  natives  were  evidently  imperfect,  and  we  gather  that  his 
time  was  so  occupied  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  lay  in  any  founda¬ 
tion  of  Oriental  lore  or  to  learn  grammatically  the  languages, 
Canarese  and  Tamil,  with  which  he  had  most  to  do.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  be  told  that  hard  work,  and  life  in  a  bungalow  not 
waterproof,  brought  on  repeated  attacks  of  fever.  To  get  rid 
of  a  racking  succession  of  cold  and  hot  fits,  where  the  English¬ 
man  is  his  own  doctor  and  rest  and  quinine  are  the  only  specifics, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  total  change  of  air.  Mr.  Arnold  in¬ 
haled  sea  air  at  Bejpore  and  a  purer  mountain  breeze  at  Ootaca- 
mund,  of  which  station  he  gives  a  pleasant  account ;  but  when 
once  the  jungle  fever  enters  the  bones  and  marrow,  a  sea  trip 
ending  at  Southampton  is  the  only  remedy.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  the  return  voyago  is  not  described  at  the  same  length  as  the 
outward  trip,  and  we  trust  that  the  air  of  his  native  country  or  a 
second  visit  to  Scandinavia  may  put  Mr.  Arnold  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  defy  fever  or  to  discipline  coolies  once  more  in  the- 
East. 

We  have  never  been  of  those  who  anticipate  inordinate  profits 
from  any  new  commercial  enterprise  in  India  which  is  pompously 
heralded  as  some  wonderful  combination  of  native  resources 
guided  and  controlled  by  the  capital  and  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  There  will  always  be  obstacles  and 
drawbacks  to  speedy  success  in  any  such  venture.  In  older  and 
settled  provinces  there  is  the  difficulty  of  complicated  land  tenures, 
divided  ownerships,  and  contracts  with  natives  on  whom  such 
obligations  sit  very  lightly.  There  are  difficulties  about  com¬ 
munication,  though  these  are  rapidly  yielding  to  the  energy 
of  an  improved  administration.  There  will  always  be  troubles 
about  the  supply  of  labour.  Coolies  fall  sick,  lose  heart,  die,  or 
abscond,  often  at  the  season  when  everything  depends  on  con¬ 
tinuous  work.  In  remote  regions,  such  as  the  Annamallies,  the 
Nilgiris,  Assam,  or  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  there  may  not 
be  the  same  perplexities  of  ancient  tenures  and  grasping  lessors  to 
annoy  and  worry  settlers.  Lands  here  may  be  bought  outright  for 
a  moderate  sum,  and  held,  as  we  should  say,  in  fee  simple.  The 
jungle  of  subinfeudation,  as  it  has  been  termed,  has  not  here- 
sprung  up  in  addition  to  the  jungle  of  nature,  and  it  will  be  the 
fault  of  the  purchaser  if  it  does.  But  distance,  isolation,  a  climate: 
endurable  but  alternating  between  dry  heat,  choking  mists,  and 
drenching  rains,  and  a  forest  on  which  the  axe  makes  but  slight 
impression,  render  the  task  of  the  coffee-planter  or  superintendent 
by  no  means  light  and  easy.  That  there  is  a  hopeful  future  for 
coffee-planters  we  have  no  doubt.  And  it  may  be  gratifying  to 
shareholders  to  learn  that  young  men  sent  out  to  a  picturesque- 
Hill  Station  can  live  in  fair  comfort  on  ioors.  or  icors.  a  month, 
or  at  least  that  they  can  have  no  irresistible  temptations  to  extra¬ 
vagance.  But  proprietors  and  shareholders  will  be  better  served 
in  the  end  if  they  provide  their  managers  with  decent  residences- 
instead  of  frail  huts  of  mattings  and  saplings.  If  comfortable 
houses  can  be  built  everywhere  else  in  the  hills,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  neglecting  this  obvious  first  necessity  of  a  healthy  existence  at 
the  Annamallies. 


THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A  COMMISSION.* 

Y  all  who  take  an  interest  in  British  soldiers  the  volume 
bearing  the  above  title  will  be  read  with  no  little  curiosity. 
It  records  the  experiences  and  impressions  of  a  gentleman  whe 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  marching  regiment,  and,  after  passing 
rapidly  through  the  inferior  grades,  obtained  an  officer’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Those  who  know  little  of  army  matters  will  find  a  large 
amount  of  information  about  our  soldiers,  the  details  of  their 
daily  life,  their  way  of  looldng  at  men  and  things,  which  is  not 
easily  obtainable.  Tommy  Atkins  is  not  given  to  keeping  a 
diary,  or  we  might  have  some  queer  revelations,  for,  like  the 
parrot,  he  “  thinks  a  deal,”  after  his  fashion.  Officers  can  have 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  passes  muster  for  reflection 
among  the  denizens  of  the  barrack-room  and  canteen.  Even  those 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  can  rarely  be  accepted  as  trust¬ 
worthy  exponents  of  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  class  to  which 
they  formerly  belonged.  In  our  experience,  they  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  advocates  of  stern  dealing  towards  the  soldier,  and 
they  are  wont  to  regard  him  with  suspicion.  Yet  the  best  officers 
(of  the  officer  class  proper)  have,  as  a  rule,  found  it  sound  policy 
to  trust  largely  to  the  veracity,  the  honour,  and  sense  of  duty  of 
their  men ;  and  they  have  recourse  to  severity  only  when  milder 
measures  fail  of  effect. 

The  meditations  of  the  said  Tommy  Atkins,  so  far  as  we  have 
understood  him,  are  of  a  peculiar  cast ;  they  are  certainly  not  reli¬ 
gious,  nor  are  they  altogether  of  a  sordid  mercenary  kind;  but 
they  are  eminently  philosophical,  and  the  philosophy  is  not  specu¬ 
lative,  but  practical.  Making  exceptions  for  the  few  incorrigible 
topers  and  slovenly  ill-conditioned  fellows,  we  affirm  that  the 
soldier  is  a  philosopher,  and  in  a  certain  way  he  is  a  gentleman. 
He  does  his  daily  round  of  duties  because  he  remembers  he  has 
taken  the  shilling,  because  he  knows  the  duties  have  to  be 
done,  because  he  sees  his  officers  and  sergeants  do  theirs,  because 
it  will  be  better  for  him  to  do  them  than  not  to  do  them,  because 
he  knows  that  after  his  turn  of  guard  or  piquet  ho  can  have  his 
glass  of  ale,  and  can  enjoy  abundant  opportunities  of  courtship. 
And  that  he  is  a  bit  of  a  gentleman  he  shows  by  the  pride  he 
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takes  in  looking  his  best,  and  doing  his  best,  and  in  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  smart  man  by  the  ladies  he  affects,  as  well  as  by  his 
•officers. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  the  writer  must  be  accepted  with 
caution  where  he  takes  us  within  the  veil  of  the  “  inner  conscious¬ 
ness  ”  of  the  soldier,  and  for  this  reason  that  his  antecedents  pre¬ 
cluded  him  from  regarding  things,  even  while  on  equal  terms 
with  them,  from  his  comrades’  standpoint.  As  we  read  we 
-seem  to  see  him  continually  trying  to  realize  what  they  thought 
and  felt  rather  than  thinking  and  feeling  himself  as  they 
naturally  did.  Credit  is  given  to  soldiers  as  a  body  in  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  or  mock  at  the  religious  practices  of  particular 
men.  But  the  real  reason  for  their  abstinence  from  persecution 
is  most  probably  this,  that  to  the  vast  majority  religion  is  a  luxury 
they  would  rather  be  without.  Soldiers  all  over  the  world  are 
•unhappily  for  the  most  part  thoroughgoing  materialists.  You 
might  with  equal  justice  eulogize  them  for  their  parade  behaviour 
as  for  their  religious  demeanour  when  at  Divine  service.  Their 
■conduct  on  both  occasions  is  regulated  by  like  motives.  If  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  more  uniformly  regular  and  correct  while  on  parade. 
"When  a  commanding  officer  sees  fit  to  keep  his  men  out  at  drill 
longer  than  usual,  you  would  never  suspect  from  anything  in  their 
attitude  that  the  circumstance  is  causing  them  the  annoyance  it 
■surely  does,  and  that  the  proceeding  will  be  severely  criticized 
after  the  “  dismiss.”  But  a  regiment  does  not  hesitate  to  let  a 
chaplain  know  when  it  has  had  enough  sermon.  Very  few 
•chaplains  can  be  proof  against  the  shulliing  en  masse  of  several 
hundred  heavy  boots  which  is  sure  to  take  place  when  the 
sermonizer  has  passed  certain  limits.  The  writer  makes  a  mistake 
in  saying  that  a  recruit,  having  on  enlistment  “  made  his  choice  ” 
to  which  religion  he  will  belong,  “  he  has  to  stick  to  it.”  Sol¬ 
diers,  like  other  persons,  are  liable  to  be  overtaken  by  sudden  con- 
wersions.  As  the  band  accompanies  the  “  Church  party,”  and  not 
the  “ Catholic  party,” or  the  “Chapel  (i.e.  Wesleyan)  party,”  the 
first  is  the  most  patronized  ;  but,  if  the  church  at  any  station  is 
.a  long  distance  from  quarters,  a  change  of  creed  is  sometimes 
found  convenient.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  frequently 
most  zealous  efforts  of  the  chaplains  to  do  good  among  the  men  by 
going  frequently  in  their  midst  and  making  individual  friends,  are 
too  frequently  neutralized  by  the  constant  shifting  of  regiments 
from  one  quarter  to  another. 

"When  a  gentleman  bred  and  born,  of  “quite  independent 
means,”  fresh  from  the  life  of  a  University,  can  find  so  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  lot  of  a  regimental  private  as  was  the  case  with 
this  writer,  it  would  seem  that  the  soldier  is  far  better  off  than 
most  men  of  his  social  position.  lie  is  required  to  do  one  thing — 
to  surrender  his  freedom — and  that  not  to  arbitrary  government,  but 
to  reasonable  control.  In  return  for  this,  he  may  rely  with  cer¬ 
tainty  on  being  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  educated,  well  tended 
in  illness,  and  fairly  well  paid.  In  addition  to  this,  through  a 
■continuance  of  good  conduct  he  can  better  his  position  very  mate¬ 
rially.  “The  food  supplied  to  the  soldiers,”  says  the  writer, 
•“  rather  surprised  me  at  first  by  its  goodness.  Tor  breakfast  as 
much  bread  and  coffee  as  could  be  desired ;  for  dinner  a  good  stew 
•or  baked  meat,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  &c. ;  and  for  the  evening 
meal  bread  and  tea.  The  quality  of  everything  was  excellent,  and 
it  was  only  the  meat  which  appeared  to  me  deficient  in  quantity.” 
Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat,  which  is  each  man’s  allowance, 
is  certainly  but  a  mouthful  for  a  hungry  man,  when  bone,  sinew, 
and  gristle  are  included  in  the  portion.  Actually  the  meat  ration  is 
consumed  on  an  average  “  in  twelve  mouthfuls.”  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  soldiers  never  drink  anything  at  dinner.  “  They  often  get  a 
pint  of  beer  before  dinner,”  but  that  they  consume  at  the  canteen, 
and  “  all  except  the  abstainers  pay  a  visit  to  the  canteen 
directly  afterwards,  but  they  have  apparently  no  wish  to  drink 
until  the  eating  part  of  the  business  is  over.”  There  are  no  keener 
•  observers  of  character  and  manner  than  the  soldiers  of  a  regiment. 
“  A  very  ordinary  topic  among  them  is  that  of  their  officers — 
almost  always  respectful  in  manner.  The  nicknames  most  of  the 
•officers  acquired  are  rather  amusing;  and  I  think  it  is  more 
frequent  to  hear  their  good  qualities  praised  or  their  peculiarities 
laughed  at,  than  to  hear  any  blame  attached  or  spiteful  language 
used.” 

The  system  of  making  weekly  issues  of  pay  may  save  all  parties 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  plan  of  daily 
payments  is  the  better  one.  “  Men  cannot  go  as  far  wrong  with 
9 d.  or  io cl.  as  with  5 s.  or  6s.”  Some  men  never  seem  happy  after 
getting  their  week's  pay  till  they  have  got  rid  of  it ;  and  there  are 
certain  characters  outside  the  barrack  gates  who  are  well  aware 
which  days  are  “  pay  days,”  and  keep  a  good  look  out  on  those 
days  accordingly.  Many,  of  course,  drink  their  money  away  ; 
and  old  soldiers,  through  much  discipline  aud  long  habit,  contrive 
to  “  stow  away  ”  an  extraordinary  amount  of  liquor,  and  to 
preserve  withal  sufficient  steadiness  on  their  legs  to  allow  of  their 
stealing  quietly  to  bed  without  attracting  the  sergeant’s  attention. 
The  latter  is  often  blind  of  one  eye  towards  this  sort  of  toper, 

reserving  his  notice  and  authority  for  the  troublesome.”  Never¬ 
theless,  these  apparently  innocuous  men  do  a  great  deal  of  harm 
among  the  younger  soldiers  and  recruits,  not  alone  by  inciting 
rthese  to  drink,  but  by  the  parade  they  make  of  unbridled  in¬ 
dulgence,  coupled  with  complete  immunity  from  official  reproof. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  this  volume  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  popular  form.  Its  perusal  would  help  to  correct  many 
prevalent  delusions  as  to  the  condition,  manner  of  life,  &c.,  of  the 
British  soldier : — 

I  absolutely  deny  that  there  is  anything  degrading  or  lowering  in  the 


life  and  duties  of  the  English  soldier.  If  a  man  is  naturally  of  a  depraved 
character,  he  will  find  opportunies  for  following  his  inclinations  wherever 
he  may  be  living.  But  a  steady  man  can  keep  as  free  from  lowering 
habits  and  bad  company  in  the  army  as  in  any  other  profession.  ...  It  is 
not  generally  known  how  entirely  the  distinctly  bad  characters  are  left  to 
themselves  and  avoided  by  all  respectable  soldiers,  and  there  is  probably  no 
connexion  at  all  between  them  and  their  non-commissioned  ofiicers  except 
when  the  latter  order  them  to  the  guard-room.  .  .  .  The  next  thing 
which  I  wish  to  notice  is  this ;  that  the'  life  of  a  sergeant,  both  as  regards 
his  daily  duties  and  daily  comforts,  is  one  which  any  young  man  of  active 
habits  and  character  who  comes  from  what  are  termed  the  working  or 
artisan  classes  need  not  despise  ;  and  I  believe  if  the  true  state  of  the  case 
was  more  generally  known,  many  men  of  a  better  class  would  make  the 
army  their  profession.  I  look  back  myself  with  real  pleasure  to  the  work 
and  life  of  a  sergeant,  and  I  do  not  know  any  occupation  or  trade  pursued 

by  members  of  the  class  I  allude  to  that  can  compare  with  it . 

My  experience  leads  me  to  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  quite  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  meet  a  sergeant  who  is  tionafde  anxious  for  a  commission  as  a 
combatant  officer.  They  know  that  their  means  would  not  permit  of  their 
living  on  equal  terms  with  other  ofiicers,  and  that  they  would  be  too  far 
removed  from  their  natural  life  and  habits  to  make  such  a  radical  change 
at  all  congenial. 

"VVe  do  not  know  that,  under  tbe  present  conditions  of  our 
social  and  military  system,  a  gentleman  desiring  to  serve  tbe  Queen, 
has  much  to  gain  by  passing  through  the  ranks  to  a  commission, 
instead  of  at  once  entering  upon  his  natural  sphere.  The  writer 
had  exceptional  reasons,  inasmuch  as  he  longed  to  be  a  sol¬ 
dier  and  was  just  too  old  to  get  his  commission  in  the  natural 
way ;  and  the  ordeal  to  which  he  voluntarily,  and  even  en¬ 
thusiastically,  submitted  may  have  been  personally  beneficial 
to  him.  But,  while  he  seems  to  have  done  his  duty  thoroughly, 
he  never  was  able  to  feel  at  home  among  the  privates  or 
even  the  sergeants.  There  was  always  a  bar  between  them 
and  “  the  recruit  with  800/.  a  year.”  This  recruit  had  been 
recommended  by  distinguished  generals  to  the  colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  in  which  he  enlisted.  The  colonel  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  promised  to  look  after  his  interests  if  he  behaved  himself ;  the 
sergeant-major  got  wind  of  this  and,  as  a  good  diplomatist,  was 
“  civil  ”  to  the  interesting  recruit,  who,  moreover,  taught  his  son 
arithmetic ;  the  men  instinctively  recognized  a  superior  being  who 
voluntarily  stooped  for  some  occult  reason  to  associate  with  them, 
and  they  did  not  swear  when  he  told  them  it  was  wicked  to 
swear ;  the  sergeants  knew  the  gentle  recruit  was  destined  to 
vault  over  their  heads  into  a  seat  at  the  officers’  mess,  and  they 
seem  to  have  thought  it  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Altogether  we  cannot  accept  the  writer  as  a  perfectly  legitimate 
specimen  of  a  man  who,  unaided,  in  virtue  solely  of  character  and 
ability',  succeeds  in  gaining  a  commission  from  the  ranks.  Neither 
is  he  entitled  to  speak  for  the  British  soldier  as  one  of  themselves, 
lie  was  among  them,  but  not  of  them.  Nevertheless,  we  com¬ 
mend  the  volume  as  the  record  of  an  interesting  and  successful 
experiment,  and  as  containing  much  useful  information  concerning 
the  life  and  duty'  of  a  soldier. 


THE  MABOCCO  MISSION.* 

HE  State  repression  of  books  of  travel  may  perhaps  be  among 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  The  mental  disease  which 
seizes  upon  travellers  and  impels  them  to  clog  the  wheels  of  lite¬ 
rature  is  too  trite  a  subject  to  require  fresh  discussion,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  book  before  us  indicates  a  new  province  devastated  by 
the  plague.  Marocco  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  traveller’s  ob¬ 
jects  of  persecution.  We  have  had  several  books  about  it,  good 
and  bad,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  now  Captain  Trotter 
comes  to  carry  on  the  attack.  Most  tourists  who  scribble  books 
have  some  excuse  or  other  to  offer  the  public  for  trespassing  on 
their  indulgence ;  and  Captain  Trotter,  though  he  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  apologize,  has  certainly  the  reason  to  give  for  the 
faith  (in  his  literary  deserts)  which  is  in  him  that  his  book  is  the 
record  of  a  political  Mission.  The  question,  however,  remains 
whether  the  Mission  was  worth  recording.  Sir  J.  Drummond  Hay 
has  undoubtedly  considerable  personal  influence  in  Marocco;  and, 
by  persistently  hammering  on  cold  iron,  it  is  possible  he  may 
eventually  effect  some  improvements  in  the  government  of  the 
country  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  But  we  are  bound  to  con¬ 
fess  that,  so  far  as  can  he  gathered  from  Captain  Trotter’s  book,  the 
political  results  of  the  Mission  of  1 880  were  practically  nil.  It 
is  true  many  excellent  suggestions  were  made  to  the  Sultan  of 
Marocco,  and  many  cordial  promises  of  reform  were  given  by  his 
Sherifian  Majesty  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  matters  went  much 
further.  Captain  Trotter  reviewed  the  royal  troops,  and  pointed 
out  their  faults  and  the  remedies  thereof  in  an  admirable  military 
report  to  the  Sultan.  All  his  recommendations  were  cheerfully 
accepted,  and  probably  as  cheerfully  forgotten.  Two  or  three 
little  improvements  were  effected ;  but  there  was  hardly  enough 
business  done  to  merit  a  lengthy  record  such  as  Captain  Trotter 
has  elaborated.  The  principal  results  of  the  Mission,  indeed, 
w'ould  seem  to  have  been  the  frightening  of  the  Sultan  with  a 
photographic  camera,  and  the  entertainment  of  the  natives  by 
heliographic  flashings  and  the  setting  up  of  telephonic  communi¬ 
cation  between  different  parts  of  the  Sultan’s  palace.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  an  admirable  idea  of  the  British  Government  to  introduce 
scientific  novelties  into  Marocco ;  but  we  have  grave  doubts 
whether  many  of  the  instruments  are  still  in  repair. 

*  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Marocco  in  1880,  under  Sir  John 
Drummond  Hay ,  K.C.B.,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extra¬ 
ordinary  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan.  By  Philip  Durham  Trotter,  Captain 
931-1!  Highlanders.  Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Hon.  D.  Lawless. 
Edinburgh :  Douglas.  i38i. 
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There  are,  however,  other  reasons  for  writing  a  book  of  travels 
besides  doubtful  “  political  results.”  Mr.  Watson,  for  example, 
in  his  work  on  “  Wazan,”  gave  us  a  graphic  description  of  the 
country  he  travelled  through,  and  a  very  fair  impression  of  the 
people.  Captain  Trotter  unhappily  does  neither.  lie  has  not  the 
pen  of  the  ready  writer;  and  though  he  can  tell  you  in  respectable 
mess-room  dialect  what  he  sees,  he  apparently  did  not  see  very 
much.  A  traveller  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  a  keen  observer. 
Captain  Trotter  reminds  us,  on  the  contrary,  of  our  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  “  No  Eyes.”  He  does  not  see  anything  that  we  care  to  hear 
about,  and  tells  us  dreary  little  anecdotes  of  the  trifling  incidents 
of  travel,  instead  of  attempting  to  introduce  us  to  the  strange  people 
and  country  he  is  visiting.  It  is  true  he  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  Arabic,  though 
he  trots  out  little  bits  of  dragoman’s  learning  here  and  there, 
side  by  side  with  very  well-worn  French  and  Latin  quotations ; 
he  was  tied  to  a  strictly  defined  route,  and  could  not  go  exploring 
as  travellers  love  to  do  ;  he  had  all  the  Englishman’s  contempt  for 
the  strange  animal  that  he  calls  the  Arab,  and  did  not  greatly 
fatigue  himself  by  the  effort  to  understand  him  ;  he  had  no  pre¬ 
paratory  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for,  and  was  ignorant  of  those 
elements  of  Oriental  and  antiquarian  science  which  are  essential  to 
the  making  of  a  good  observer  in  Marocco,  though  he  does  not 
spare  us  that  wearisome  padding  of  history,  geography,  antiquities, 
and  what  not,  which  every  traveller  thinks  it  necessary  to  thrust, 
head  and  shoulders,  into  his  unadorned  narrative.  With  such 
disadvantages  it  is  not  surprising  that  Captain  Trotter  has  made  a 
dull  book,  and  has  added  almost  nothing  to  the  already  existing 
information  about  Marocco.  The  twelve  botanical  species  dis¬ 
covered  for  the  first  time  in  Marocco  by  Miss  Hay  form  the  chief 
scientific  gain  of  the  book ;  but  we  think  Mr.  Lawless’s  photo¬ 
graphs,  some  of  which  are  admirable,  should  also  be  reckoned. 
They,  at  least,  are  worth  possessing,  and  what  Captain  Trotter 
does  not  observe  the  eye  of  the  camera  discovers. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  book  is  not  worth  any 
serious  study ;  but  as  there  are  people  who  prefer  what  are  called 
“  books  of  the  season,”  however  trivial  and  ephemeral,  to  the 
hundred  great  works  that  gaze  reproachfully  at  them  from  the  top 
shelves  of  the  library,  it  may  save  unnecessary  waste  of  time  if 
we  point  out  two  or  three  passages  in  “  Our  Mission  ”  which  are 
better  worth  reading  than  the  rest.  No  doubt,  on  a  hot  after¬ 
noon  it  is  possible  to  be  amused  with  Captain  Trotter’s  account 
of  the  effects  produced  by  the  phonograph  and  other  instruments 
on  the  natives ;  of  the  Sultan’s  skill  in  “  dodging  ”  the  photographer, 
and  his  final  triumph  in  sending  three  fat  wives  to  be  “  taken  ” 
instead  of  his  own  august  person.  The  little  incidents  of  the 
journey,  too,  may  feed  the  humorous  sense  of  some  readers;  and 
the  practice  of  striking  the  tent  over  the  occupier’s  head  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  irrespectively  of  the  stage  he  may  have 
reached  in  his  dressing,  is  suggestive  of  some  striking  tableaux. 
But  we  have  these  things  in  all  traveller’s  books,  and  Captain 
Trotter  is  not  good  at  improving  on  his  predecessors.  More 
serious  readers  may  perhaps  value  his  remarks  on  the  social  state 
of  Marocco,  the  position  of  the  women,  the  slave  market,  and  the 
Jews.  For  ourselves  wo  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  these 
notices,  for  a  month’s  visit  affords  little  room  for  observation,  and 
strong  prejudices  do  not  conduce  to  fair  judgments.  The  account 
of  snake-charming  in  Marocco,  though  not  new,  contains  some 
interesting,  as  well  as  some  sickening,  particulars ;  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Sir  J.  D.  Hay  that  a  fowl  bitten  by  a  snake  died  within 
the  hour  and  its  flesh  turned  black,  though  its  bite  had  no  effect 
upon  the  charmer,  is  important.  But  the  best  thing  in  the  book 
is  the  description  of  the  performance  of  the  Aissowieh  dervishes. 
The  sect  is  held  in  the  highest  reverence  in  Marocco,  and  “  the 
inhabitants  vie  with  one  another  in  ministering  to  its  wants  ” ;  but 
the  rites  are  so  ecstatic  and  savage  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
Christian  to  witness  them.  It  was  by  a  misconception  of  a 
request  of  Sir  John  Hay’s  that  the  Sultan  ordered  a  performance 
of  the  Aissowieh  for  the  gratification  of  the  English  Mission  ;  but 
the  spectacle  was  worth  seeing,  though  not  desired. 

These,  then,  were  the  crowd  of  people  who,  having  hitherto  been  kept  in 
the  background,  were  now  brought  forward  by  their  Emkaddemfn,  or  high 
priests — three  old  men  of  great  height  and  commanding  appearance,  with 
dark  flowing  robes  and  long  white  beards.  At  first  they  were  formed  up 
in  double  rows,  facing  each  other,  with  the  Emkaddemfn  between  them,  and 
began  their  dance  to  a  monotonous  tune  kept  up  on  drums  and  horns. 
Gradually  they  kept  working  towards  our  tent,  stamping  their  feet  to  the 
time  of  the  drums,  and  throwing  their  heads  backwards  and  forwards  with 
a  corresponding  and  rapidly  increasing  motion.  .  .  .  The  Aissowieh  .  .  . 
were  now  reduced  to  about  twenty,  those  to  whom  the  spirit  had  not  com¬ 
municated  this  state  of  religious  ecstasy  having  had  the  good  taste  to  with¬ 
draw  from  their  more  favoured  brethren.  Those  who  remained  presented  a 
horrid  appearance;  their  clothes  hung  loosely  upon  them;  in  most  cases  their 
turbans  had  fallen  off,  exposing  sometimes  a  bare  and  shiny  skull,  sometimes 
long  dishevelled  hair,  which,  by  the  constant  motion  of  their  heads, 
now  hung  in  clusters  down  their  backs,  now  in  matted  locks  concealing 
their  faces.  Occasionally  three  or  four  would  break  away  from  the  ring  and 
indulge  in  a  pas  seul  outside  it,  or  else  run  full  tilt  with  their  heads  against 
a  tree,  and  beat  the  stem  with  their  hands  till  the  blood  flowed  freely  down. 
The  eyes  of  all  of  them  had  now  become  fixed  and  glassy,  their  tongues 
lolled  out  of  their  mouths,  and  their  faces  assumed  a  livid  hue,  while 
from  the  entire  circle  rose  the  ceaseless  cry  of  “  Allah  1  Allah  !  Allah  !  ” 
.  .  .  The  chief  method  observable  in  their  madness  was  that  they 
seldom  did  each  other  any  injury,  though  occasionally  one  or  two 
at  a  time  would  fall  on  their  faces  and  commence  tearing  up  the  grass, 
which,  with  handfuls  of  mud,  they  would  force  down  their  throats, 
and  digest  with  apparent  satisfaction.  On  these  occasions,  if  two  of 
them  came  in  contact,  one  would  seize  the  leg  or  head  of  the  other,  and 
commence  gnawing  it  in  an  abstracted  manner,  inflicting  horrible  wounds, 
to  which  operation  his  fellow-enthusiast  would  make  no  objection.  The 
Emkaddemfn  would  now  interfere,  and  by  kneeling  on  their  heads  and 


other  gentle  measures  quiet  them  ;  then  by  some  mysterious  exorcism  they 
would  recall  the  men  to  reason,  keeping  their  eye  on  them  till  they  sheep¬ 
ishly  left  the  spot  and  got  away  behind  the  spectators.  By  this  means  all 
but  four  of  the  Aissowieh  vrere  disposed  of ;  those  that  were  left,  however, 
seemed  beyond  even  the  influence  of  their  priests,  who  would  occasionally 
make  an  attempt  to  subdue  them  ;  but,  failing  to  do  so,  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  closely  watching,  and,  when  necessary,  placing  themselves 
between  us  and  the  wretched  men,  who  now  looked  more  like  beasts  than 
human  beings.  In  fact,  through  some  freak  of  their  disordered  brains, 
these  men  had  assumed  the  rule  of  wild  animals,  and  were  prowling  about 
on  all  fours,  uttering  unearthly  cries,  like  hungry  beasts  in  quest  of  prey. 

.  .  .  Among  our  servants  were  several  followers  of  the  sect,  who,  for¬ 
bidden  to  join  in  the  saturnalia,  had  been  looking  with  sympathetic  eyes  at 
their  coreligionists.  One  young  boy,  however,  of  about  twelve,  also  an 
Aissowa,  who  has  lately  been  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Khalifa,  not 
being  able  to  resist  the  fascination  of  the  scene,  joined  in  it,  and,  having 
given  himself  over  wholly  to  the  Evil  One,  was  now  lying  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion  on  the  ground,  his  stomach  full  of  mud  and  grass,  and  his  nice 
new  clothes,  provided  by  an  indulgent  master,  reduced  to  rags.  Towards 
young  Hasan,  for  so  is  the  youth  yclept,  oneof  the  priests  now  moved,  and, 
taking  him  up  by  tbe  waist,  threw  him  as  a  bait  to  allure  away  the  fanatics 
from  us.  The  device  succeeded  better  than  we  had  hoped  for ;  and,  with  a 
horrid  roar,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the  boy.  He  remained  where  he 
had  been  thrown,  without  moving  or  uttering  a  sound;  and,  while 
the  horrid  crew  were  howling  and  struggling  over  the  mouse  before 
proceeding  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  he  sprang  from  among  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  nearest  Emkaddem,  who,  secreting  him  in  his 
ample  robes,  moved  away  from  the  spot.  The  vacant  despair  and  then 
rage  of  the  Aissowieh,  when  they  saw  their  victim  was  gone,  was  inde¬ 
scribable  ;  they  tore  up  the  ground  with  their  nails  and  teeth,  and  then 
separating,  apparently  in  search  of  their  prey,  were  set  on  by  their  leaders, 
who  by  moral  suasion  and  by  physical  force,  requisitioned  from  their  now 
sobered  followers,  removed  the  still  raving  madmen  from  the  scene  (pp. 
199-202). 

One  other  point  requires  notice  in  Our  Mission  to  the  Court  of 
Marocco.  In  pp.  80-82  Captain  Trotter  relates  a  very  remarkable 
career  of  a  “  foreign  official,”  who  would  seem  to  have  extorted 
money  from  the  people  on  false  pretences,  and  marked  every  pause 
in  his  journey  by  oppression  and  lies  and  every  species  of  extortion. 
Some  of  the  natives  seem  to  have  suffered  imprisonment,  stripes, 
and  even  death,  through  his  agency.  The  story  is  so  circum¬ 
stantial  that  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  its  accuracy  ;  but,  if  it  is  true, 
it  is  surely  a  public  duty  to  give  the  name  of  the  “  foreign  official.” 
He  has  befouled  the  good  name  of  Europeans  in  Marocco,  and,  if 
Captain  Trotter  knows  his  name  and  nation,  he  is  surely  needlessly 
merciful  in  concealing  them. 


ON  A  HAFT  AND  THROUGH  THE  DESERT* 

IT  is  no  rare  thing  in  these  days  that  an  author  should 
seek  to  emulate  the  fame  of  Bewick,  and  both  write  his  book 
and  also  supply  the  illustrations.  As  a  rule,  illustrations,  es¬ 
pecially  to  books  of  travel,  are  merely  drawn  by  the  author  and 
transferred  from  the  sketch-book  to  wood.  In  one  or  two  recent 
examples  this  process  has  ended  in  signal  failure.  We  need  but 
remember  the  exquisite  drawings  of  Lady  Anne  Blunt  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  last  year  and  the  absurd  caricatures  of  them 
which  the  English  wood  engraver  produced  in  the  book.  In 
America  they  do  these  things  better ;  but  wood  engraving  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  lost  art  among  us,  and  even  cuts  only  fit  to 
head  a  street  ballad  are  so  expensive  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  authors.  Mr.  Ellis  has  done  wisely  in  discarding  wood- 
cuts  altogether.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  few  of  those  charming 
facsimile  sketches  which  illustrate  Gallery  catalogues,  and  notably 
the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  own  pictures  in  Bond  Street,  might 
not  have  produced  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  text.  But  in  Mr.  Ellis’s 
very  modest  preface  he  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  possibility, 
and  merely  says  that  he  adopts  etching  on  copper,  “  the  most 
artistic  form  of  illustration,  because  it  is  the  work  of  the  artist 
himself.”  This  reason  would  apply  equally  well  to  several  of  the 
so-called  “  typo-etching  *  processes ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  work  would  not  have 
come  out  equally  well,  and  less  expensively,  in  many  cases, 
without  all  the  trouble  involved  in  biting  and  polishing  and 
inking  and  wiping  copper  plates.  No  doubt  when,  as  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  a  limited  number  of  beautiful  prints  is 
produced,  the  result  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Still,  we  re¬ 
peat,  there  is  unnecessary  labour  and  expense  involved  in  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  print  rapidly  from  etched  copper-plates,  and 
the  very  first  picture  in  the  book,  the  frontispiece  to  volume  i., 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  many  respects,  is  certainly  too  dark,  at  least  in 
the  copy  before  us.  Still,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  it  is  the  artist’s  own 
work,  and  conveys  an  impression  of  truthfulness  which  no  imita¬ 
tion  at  second-hand,  however  carefully  executed,  could  convey. 
Of  some  of  these  etchings  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly.  The 
second  print  in-  this  same  first  volume  is  full  of  poetry,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  any  one  who  visited  Alexandria  before  the  removal 
of  Cleopatra’s  needles  can  testify,  absolutely  truthful.  The  effect 
of  sunset  is  given  by  the  simplest  means.  A  few  lines  only  go  to 
make  the  sky,  yet  it  seems  to  be  full  of  glowing  colour.  Behind 
the  doomed  obelisk  the  city  stretches  out  into  the  sea,  and  the 
famous  Pharos  appears  on  tbe  extreme  point' to  the  right.  Another 
very  effective  picture  is  entitled  “  Bir  Edjik,”  but  appears  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  more  correctly  spelt  in  the  text  as 
Bir  Edjek.  In  the  foreground  are  some  camels  and  their  drivers 
seated  by  the  water’s  edge,  waiting  for  a  ferry.  In  the  background, 

*  On  a  Raft  and  'lbrougli  the  Desert.  By  Tristram  J.  Ellis.  2  vols. 
Illustrated  by  38  Etchings  by  the  Author.  London :  Field  &  Tuer  and 
Hamilton  &  Adams. 
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against  a  sunset  sky  dark  witli  heavy  clouds  is  the  great  grey 
castle — “  one  of  a  similar  set  of  castles  reaching  right  down  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon.”  Lovers  of  the  Arabian  Nights  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  mean  appearance  in  these  views  of  such  world- 
famed,  romance-coloured  cities  as  Mosul,  of  which  there  are  two 
etching's,  the  first  very  fine,  with  one  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  favourite  sun¬ 
sets,  and  Baghdad  and  the  Midan  and  Kathimain,  even  with  its 
golden  domes.  But  Mr.  Ellis’s  work  inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence,  and  it  is  hut  too  clear  that  the  glories  of  Mesopotamia 
are  among  the  things  that  have  passed  away. 

The  figure  subjects  are  quite  as  varied  as  the  views,  and  differ  also 
as  much  in  merit.  Some  do  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  brilliant  light  of  the  East ;  and  others  do  not  form 
pleasing  pictures,  however  faithful  they  may  be  to  nature. 
“  Bnghdadia  ”  represents  a  lady  in  a  garden,  trying  the  fruit  of  a 
dwarf  orange  tree.  Her  head  is  covered  by  a  fez  ornamented  with 
coins.  She  wears  a  long  robe  with  wide  sleeves,  very  open  in 
front,  but  with  no  belt  or  waistband,  and  over  it  a  kind  of  cloak. 
With  these  simple  materials  Mr.  Ellis  has  just  failed,  but  failed 
by  very  little,  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  The  dress  is  too  stiff. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  stiff  or  stiffer  in  the  original.  The  eyes  and  eye¬ 
lashes  are  too  black — perhaps  they  were  artificially  coloured  in  the 
lady’s  own  face.  Mr.  Ellis  has,  perhaps,  sacrificed  beauty  to 
extreme  accuracy.  But  to  another  print  none  of  these  criticisms 
apply.  “  The  evil-eyed  old  Monsour  ”  sits  on  his  camel  and  looks 
from  under  the  heavy  shadow  of  his  hood  straight  out  of  the 
picture.  There  is  something  very  uncanny  in  his  face,  which  is 
well  contrasted  with  the  equally  uncanny  face  of  his  camel. 
This  is  a  clever  etching,  full  of  careful  drawing,  depth,  and 
expression,  as  well  as  fidelity  to  the  subject.  No  one  who  has 
not  tried  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  camel  cor¬ 
rectly.  Among  those  of  our  artists  who  habitually  draw  their 
inspirations  from  Oriental  sources,  there  are  very  few  whose 
representations  of  camels  are  not  ludicrous  to  any  one  who  has 
Specially  studied  the  ungainly  features  of  that  ill-tempered,  un¬ 
tamable,  growling  savage.  There  was  in  the  late  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy  a  painting  in  which  a  Bedawin  was  riding  on 
a  camel,  but  it  was  a  soft-furred,  rich-coloured,  drawing-room  kind 
of  beast,  neither  naked,  nor  mangy,  nor  prognathous,  nor  clip¬ 
eared,  nor  in  fact  a  bit  more  like  the  ordinary  camel  of  commerce 
than  a  racing  colt,  fresh  from  the  trainer’s  stable,  is  like  a  cab 
horse  after  years  on  the  London  pavements.  Mr.  Ellis’s  camels 
are  true  to  camel  nature.  Nobody  ever  saw  two  camels  alike  in 
face,  except  so  far  as  all  camels’  faces  express  extreme  disgust  and 
ill  humour.  Mr.  Ellis  has  varied  his  sketches  accordingly.  In 
the  night  scene  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume 
are  five  camels,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of 
drawing  and  arrangement.  Of  other  figure  scenes  perhaps  the  most 
pleasing  shows/*  Christians  at  the  Church  Door,  Aleppo,”  in  which 
a  negress  dressed  in  black  is  finely  contrasted  with  a  gracefully- 
attired  damsel  in  white,  while  a  truculent-looking  Syrian,  in  the 
costume  familiar  to  employers  of  dragomans,  stands  iu  the  paved 
courtyard  beyond.  “  In  the  Bazaars,  Mosul,”  is  another  very 
pleasing  print,  the  figures  graceful,  the  faces  pretty,  and  with  not 
too  much  of  that  attempt  to  give  exact  details  of  costume  which 
often  makes  travellers’  sketch-books  into  mere  collections  of 
fashions. 

Mr.  Ellis  undertook  his  journey  in  the  first  instance  with  an 
artist’s  intention  to  make  drawings  and  collect  materials  for 
pictures.  He  hopes,  he  pleads  modestly,  “  that  having  gone 
beyond  his  profession  in  writing  the  text  of  the  book,  the  same 
generosity  will  be  extended  to  him  as  to  the  army  veteran,  who, 
though  a  man  of  action  and  not  of  words,  sometimes  finds  himself 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  in  the  position  of  an  orator.”  This 
indulgence  may  be  the  more  readily  accorded  to  him  because  he 
has  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  attempted  fine  writing,  nor  has  he, 
on  the  other,  failed  to  express  what  he  wished  to  say  iu  simple 
and  forcible  language.  His  journey  is  described  on  an  unusually 
full  title-page  as  having  been  made  through  Northern  Syria  and 
Kurdistan,  and  by  the  Tigris  to  Mosul  and  Baghdad  ;  he  returned 
across  the  desert  by  the  Euphrates  and  Palmyra  to  Damascus, 
over  the  Anti-Lebanon  to  Baalbek  and  to  Beyrout.  No  element 
of  the  picturesque  was  thus  wanting  in  his  route,  to  which 
additional  interest  of  a  painful  character  was  given  by  the 
incidence  of  one  of  those  famines  which  at  short  intervals 
devastate  the  outlying  provinces  of  Turkey,  famines  which  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  have  their  origin  in  the  organized  system 
of  robbery  which  the  Turks  call  finance.  After  some  pre¬ 
liminary  excursions  from  Beyrout,  in  one  of  which  he  visited 
Sidon,  he  set  out  from  Iscanderoon  about  the  middle  of  February 
iS8o,  and  passing  through  Aleppo,  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  at  Bir  Edjek,  and  that  of  the  Tigris  at  Diarbekir. 
Purposing  to  drop  down  the  stream  on  a  raft  from  Diarbekir, 
he  was  delayed  a  considerable  time  by  rumours  of  robbers,  who 
were  really  only  unfortunate  inhabitants  driven  by  famine  to 
plunder  passing  rafts  for  grain.  The  Government  could  not,  of 
course,  being  Turkish,  do  much  to  relieve  the  people’s  hunger,  but 
they  could  and  did  send  soldiers  to  quell  the  rising,  and  on  the 
1 8th  March,  the  river  being  declared  free,  Mr.  Ellis  set  sail.  A 
Tigris  raft,  he  tells  us,  “  consists  of  a  framework  of  wood,  sup¬ 
ported  on  inflated  goat-skins.”  It  is  constructed  by  lashing  long 
straight  boughs  of  poplar  together  so  as  to  form  “  a  grill  with  bars 
eight  inches  apart,  of  the  full  size  of  the  raft.”  The  method  of  in¬ 
flating  the  skins,  of  tying  them  under  the  grill,  and  of  mending  them 
is  fully  described,  and  the  further  process  of  superimposing  a  second 
grill  and  a  flooring  of  osier  sticks.  On  this  flooring  Mr.  Ellis  madehim- 


self  a  house,  furnished  with  a  stove  and  other  civilized  appliances. 
The  osier  flooring  seems  to  have  been  the  worst  thing  about  the 
raft,  for  it  was  “  very  difficult  to  walk  on,  as,  unless  one  is  very 
careful,  a  foot  will  slip  through  on  to  the  skins.  These  give  way 
on  each  side,  and  one’s  leg  is  in  the  water  in  a  second.  The  skins 
immediately  close  round  the  ankle,  and  it  requires  the  assistance 
of  others  to  haul  one's  foot  out.”  On  this  frail  structure,  swirling 
round  in  eddies,  stranding  in  the  shallows,  bumping  on  rocks,  the 
skins,  to  the  number  of  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  “going  off  with  a 
sudden  and  discomfiting  pop,”  Mr.  Ellis  remained  till  the  raft, 
passing  out  of  Kurdistan,  entered  Mesopotamia,  and  finally,  leaving 
on  the  left  bank  Koyounjik,  the  ruins  of  the  great  Ninevite  palace, 
was  tied  up  at  Mosul.  Here  he  found  an  English  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  directing  the  distribution  of  soup  to  a  crowd  of  poor  people. 
“  The  English  cheerfulness,  mingled  with  hard  work  efficiently 
done,  side  by  side  with  all  the  squalor  and  mismanagement, 
suddenly  coming  upon  one,  made  an  impression  I  can  never 
forget.” 

Mr.  Ellis  did  not  desert  his  raft  until  he  reached  Baghdad,  and 
commenced  his  return  journey  “  Through  the  Desert,”  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  which  occupies  his  second  volume.  The  book  is  full  of 
adventures  pleasantly  told,  and  is  valuable  for  its  clear  descriptions 
of  landscape  and  buildings.  Mr.  Ellis’s  previous  training  as  an 
engineer  enabled  him  to  see  things  correctly,  and  his  letter-press 
as  well  as  his  sketches  is  trustworthy  accordingly.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  where  he  tells  us  of  the  wonders  of  Palmyra  and 
Baalbek,  both  of  which  he  visited  before  he  returned  to  Beyrout, 
whence  he  embarked  for  home  at  the  end  of  June.  His  volumes 
are  furnished  with  an  excellent  map  and  a  sufficient  index.  They 
are  beautifully  printed  in  the  clearest  of  type.  The  white  binding 
has  but  one  fault,  that  its  beauty  is  too  evanescent.  Altogether  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  even  a  reviewer  takes  leave  of  such 
charming  volumes  with  regret. 


KING  LAZARUS.* 

R.  LEITH  DERWENT  has  given  us  a  story  that  is  remark¬ 
ably  full  of  words.  We  suppose  that,  if  they  were  counted, 
it  would  not,  indeed,  be  found  that  there  are  more  words  in  these 
three  volumes  than  in  any  other  of  the  same  size.  And  yet 
though  this,  we  suppose,  is  a  fact,  yet  we  find  it  very  hard  to  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  of  its  truth.  As  we  closed  the  third  volume,  we 
felt  as  if  we  had  been  pelted  with  words  just  as  at  the  Carnival 
we  have  been  pelted  with  handfuls  of  rubbish  so  fashioned  as  to 
look  like  sweetmeats.  Then,  changing  the  comparison,  it  seemed 
to  us  as  if  we  had  escaped  from  a  deluge  that  had  almost  taken 
away  our  breath,  and  even  our  senses  as  it  beat  upon  us  hour  after 
hour.  We  had,  indeed,  managed  at  last  to  reach  dry  land,  and  to 
find  a  place  of  safety  from  its  pitiless  flood,  but  the  storm  had 
been  almost  too  much  for  us,  and  we  were  little  fit,  we  soon  dis¬ 
covered,  to  give  any  clear  account  of  what  had  befallen  us.  Yet 
we  must  gather  such  wits  as  we  have  left,  and  let  our  readers 
know  all  that  we  can  tell  them  of  this  dreadful  storm.  Should 
our  author  go  on  writing  we  trust  that  he  will  stop  short  with 
his  ninth  story.  Let  him  not  come  down  upon  us  with  all 
the  onset  of  the  tenth  wave,  or  he  will  sweep  us  clean  away. 

Vastius  iusurgens  decimre  ruit  impetus  uudae. 

As  it  is,  even  his  second  wave — for  this,  we  believe,  is  only  the 
second  time  that  he  has  written — has  been  almost  too  much 
for  us,  and  has  left  us  nigh  spent  with  a  strange  kind  of 
ringing  in  our  ears.  However,  let  us  not  complain.  We,  at 
all  events,  are  through  the  flood,  and  may  hang  up  our 
votive  garments  to  the  deity  that  has  saved  us.  If  others  choose 
to  follow  us,  and  get  hopelessly  swamped  in  the  passage,  they  will 
have  only  themselves  to  blame. 

King  Lazarus  is,  of  course,  not  only  words.  It  is,  indeed, 
crammed  as  full  of  rant  as  any  three  volumes  can  well  be ;  and 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  rant,  room  has  been  found,  not  only  for 
heroes  and  heroines,  love-making,  and  dying,  but  even  for  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  M.  Thiers,  Marshal  Bazaine,  M.  Gambetta,  the  leaders 
among  the  Communists,  and  the  Franco-German  war.  As  for  poor 
Nature,  she  is  scarcely  left  for  even  one  moment  in  peace.  She  is 
always  being  dragged  on  to  the  stage,  decked  in  the  most  brilliant 
tinsel.  The  sun  and  moon  have  a  sad  time  of  it,  and  cannot  be 
allowed  to  rise  and  set,  and  get  done  with  it  once  for  all.  The 
heroes  skip  backwards  and  forwards  with  startling  rapidity  from 
Wastwater,  in  the  Lake  country,  to  London,  to  Paris,  and  to  the 
South  of  France.  The  sun  and  the  moon  unfortunately  they  can 
never  leave  behind  them.  The  reader,  so  far  as  we  can  remember, 
is  rarely  so  happy  as  to  catch  the  chief  characters  on  an  evening 
when  the  moon  was  not  shining.  In  the  opening  of  the  first 
volume  we  have  the  sad  wan  face  of  the  goddess  Luna  and  its 
melancholy  beauty.  We  are  taken  to  London,  and  there  we  find 
her  sheeting  the  hero’s  bed  with  silver.  A  page  or  two  further 
on  the  moon  seems,  we  are  told,  to  be  looking  so  wearily  at  him, 
and  next  it  peers  out  from  the  clouds  with  a  wild  and  frightened 
glance.  Later  on  it  looks  with  a  wan,  strange  face  into  decaying 
chateaux.  The  sun  does  not  come  far  behind.  It  is  a  sign  of 
splendour  and  an  eye  of  fire.  When  it  sets  it  flames  as  the  rage 
of  war.  It  shines  on  what  the  author  calls  breakfast  equipage,  and 
on  some  primroses  that  were  in  the  midst  of  the  equipage,  and  it 
lingers  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  their  paly  gold.  At  one 

*  King  Lazarus.  A  Novel.  By  Leith  Derwent,  Author  of  “  Our  Lady 
of  Tears.”  a  vols.  London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1881. 
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time  it  sparkles  among  the  shining  wealth  of  the  hair  of  one  of  the 
heroines,  at  another  time  it  kisses  a  ripple  of  golden  hair  that 
waved  near  some  dark  green  box-trees.  In  a  third  passage  we 
read  that  her  eyes,  of  a  blue  between  sky  and  violet,  shone  out 
melting  and  tender  from  beneath  a  shining  of  sun-kissed  hair. 
Again,  we  find  the  sun  kissing  the  sea,  while  the  wares  entreated 
the  eye  to  drink  for  a  moment  of  the  foaming  light  of  their  trans¬ 
lucent  green.  The  following  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
author’s  style  when  he  is  describing  nature : — 

The  fairest  of  Mays  was  smiling  upon  France.  On  battle-fields  that  last 
year’s  rain  of  blood  had  fertilized,  the  green  promise  of  harvest  covered 
the  soil  from  which  dead  faces  had  looked  up  piteously  to  heaven  ;  and  the 
beneficent  goddess,  kindest  Ceres,  moved  in  bounty  across  the  land  that 
■war  had  desolated,  hiding  with  vine-leaf  and  corn-stalk  the  broad  track  of 
ruin  that  had  been  left  where  German  feet  had  marched  on  Paris.  As  fair 
of  face  as  in  the  days  when  she  was  Queen  of  Nations,  France  hid  the 
fetters  that  the  Teuton  had  clasped  on  her  wrists,  and  the  vulture  of  civil 
war  that  tore  her  bosom,  beneath  a  robe  of  green  and  wreaths  of  flowers. 

It  was  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  early  May,  and  Nature  had  still  the 
freshness  of  spring,  but  was  all  glowing  and  flushed  with  the  approach  of 
summer  ;  and  the  sky  above  was  unclouded,  and  the  earth  all  sunny  and 
smiling. 

As  this  description  does  not  end  here,  but  goes  on  with  the 
shining  sky,  the  infinite  azure,  the  mighty  vault  and  the  empyrean 
of  fancy,  we  might  very  reasonably  have  hoped  that  of  the  month 
of  May,  at  all  events,  we  had  seen  the  last.  But  what  is  May  in 
France  is  May  also  in  England ;  and  so  in  the  next  chapter  we 
have  the  dreamlike  loveliness  of  the  scenery  provided  by  nature  in 
Devonshire  in  that  month  described  at  greater  length  than  we  care 
for.  From  Devonshire  we  return  to  France,  and  the  tiresome 
month  is  not  over  yet.  We  have  the  sunshine  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  mornings  ever  born  to  May  lighting  up  a  hospital  with 
its  golden  glory,  and  shining  on  cattle  grazing  and  labourers 
singing.  In  Paris,  however,  its  brightness  seemed  to  grow  faint 
and  tarnished,  and  to  change  its  sweet  splendour  for  a  sickly  and 
lurid  glare.  Even  with  this  description  the  author  is  not  satisfied. 
He  comes  back  nearly  a  hundred  pages  further  on  to  worry  the 
unfortunate  month  once  more,  just  as  a  cat  will  return  to  worry  a 
mouse.  At  last  we  take  leave  of  May,  as  “  the  stars  paled  steadily 
out  of  heaven,  and  the  rising  sun  first  lit  up  with  a  herald  redness 
the  sky  of  the  east,  and  then  burned  up  resplendently  above  the 
horizon,  and  flung  wide  over  Paris  a  rain  of  light.”  The  reader, 
who  is  thankful  for  the  very  smallest  of  mercies,  is  only  too  glad 
to  And  that  by  the  time  it  became  needful  to  describe  the  weather 
in  Wastdale  it  was  on  a  fresh  morning  of  early  June.  So  pleased, 
indeed,  is  he  to  have  escaped  from  May  that  he  can  almost  forgive 
the  sun  for  shining  tenderly  :  nay,  he  can  very  nearly  command 
his  temper  when  he  reads  that  where  there  were  roses  there  fell 
tender  on  their  lips  the  kisses  of  June. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  to  descriptions  of  nature  that  our  author’s 
big  wordsarecontined.  On  the  contrary,  his  style  is,  a  sit  were,  always 
on  the  strut,  and  is  a  kind  of  crow  from  tirst  to  last.  The  stmt  is 
most  on  tip-toe,  the  crow  is  at  its  shrillest  in  those  passages  where 
one  of  the  heroes  beeps  a  diary.  By  the  way,  this  diary-keeping 
in  our  heroes  and  heroines  is  becoming  a  nuisance  as  great  as  it  is 
common.  The  practice  has  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  ought 
to  he  at  once  sternly  checked.  Even  a  modern  novelist  has  some¬ 
times  a  suspicion  that  his  flnest  writing  is  all  nonsense.  When 
such  is  the  case  he  hopes  to  lighten  himself  of  some  share  of  the 
responsibility,  and  yet  to  retain  all  the  credit  should  it,  after  all, 
turn  out  that  his  suspicions  were  unfounded,  by  bringing  a  poet 
into  his  story,  and  by  making  him  now  and  then  keep  a  diary.  If 
what  is  written  in  it  is  a  mere  rhapsody,  it  can  be  pleaded  that  it 
is,  if  incoherent,  nevertheless  in  keeping  with  the  character.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  inspired,  then  the  author  justly  puts  himself 
forward  as  the  sole  source  of  the  inspiration.  In  the  present  case 
the  very  first  sentence  of  the  diary  or  journal  threw  us  into  a  cold 
perspiration.  It  came  quite  early  in  the  first  volume,  and  we  could 
not  tell  how  much  there  was  to  follow.  “Something  in  me,” 
records  the  poetical  hero,  “  seems  to  have  snapt,  some  harp-string 
of  the  brain  from  which  invisible  fingers  were  wont,  long  ago,  to 
draw  subtle  music.”  We  pass  on  to  the  face  of  the  seraph,  Genius, 
and  the  glorious  way  in  which,  according  to  this  young  prig,  she  bad 
shone  on  him  when  he  was  a  mere  hoy.  By  this  time  he  was,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  about  two-and-twenty.  He  writes  an  account 
of  the  first  French  Devolution,  full  of  such  passages  as  the 
following : — 

Not  Phosphor,  but  that  Wormwood  Star,  the  light  of  which  fills  earth 
with  bitterness,  was  it  that  had  risen  in  the  firmament  ;  its  rays  were  not 
the  promise  of  a  dayspring  of  universal  liberty,  but  of  night,  a  night  lurid 
and  terrible,  when  Europe  was  shaken  with  the  tread  of  armies,  and  there 
trampled  upon  her  prostrate  kings  a  figure  as  of  incarnate  War,  diademed 
with  an  imperial  crown,  and  named  of  men  Napoleon. 

He  laments  at  one  time  that,  instead  of  having  won  for 
himself  a  name  in  literature,  he  was  but  an  usher  in  a  school. 
He  might  surely,  as  he  wrote  such  high-flown  nonsense,  have 
with  much  more  reason  rejoiced  that  he  held  in  his  own 
hand  the  rod  which  his  back  so  well  deserved.  If  he  had 
known  his  Boswell,  he  might  with  advantage  have  called 
to  mind  the  passage  in  which  Johnson  is  described  as  saying, 
“  This  now  is  such  stuff  as  I  used  to  talk  to  my  mother,  when  I 
first  began  to  think  myself  a  clever  fellow ;  and  she  ought  to  have 
whipt  me  for  it.”  The  usher's  head-master,  who  is  represented  a3 
a  scholar,  uses,  by  the  way,  the  somewhat  unusual  construction  of 
vae  dvitate  (sic).  It  scarcely  seems  more  accurate  than  the 
author's  French,  of  which  ambition  demesurc  is  a  specimen.  In  one 
of  his  most  high-flown  passages  the  poetical  journal-keeper  falls 


into  even  a  worse  blunder.  He  writes  how  “  Mr.  Thomas  Gray 
has  sung  to  us  with  no  little  sweetness  and  pathos  of  certain 
Berkshire  careers  that  jolted  and  rumbled  along  the  way  of  life 
as  heavily  and  uneventfully  as  one  of  the  village  waggons  along 
the  London  high-road.”  IIow  a  career  can  jolt  and  rumble  along 
a  way  wo  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  so  pleased  were  we  to  find  that 
Mi’.  Thomas  Gray  is  allowed  to  have  some  merit,  and  is  even 
kindly  enough  patted  on  the  hack  by  one  of  the  modern  school 
of  poets.  About  Berkshire,  nevertheless,  we  were  a  good  deal  per¬ 
plexed.  What  had  Gray  to  do  with  Berkshire,  we  began  to  ask 
of  ourselves?  Not  hitting  on  an  answer,  we  read  on.  We  came 
to  a  sleepy  monotone,  and  the  peace  of  Morpheus,  and  at  last  we 
arrived  at  “  the  intrusion  of  that  mendacious  and  altogether  mis¬ 
placed  hypothesis  concerning  the  dust-choked  lips  of  nameless  and 
tuneless  Miltons,  the  idly  withered  lives  of  Cromwells  .... 
genius,  the  undeveloped  genius  of  some  never  to  he  crowned  king 
of  men,  clayed  up  in  a  Berkshire  churchyard !  ”  The  writer,  it  was 
clear,  was  ranting  about  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and 
was  in  the  belief  that  Stoke  Poges  is  in  Berkshire.  It  is  really 
too  bad  of  him  to  fall  into  such  a  blunder  in  geography,  for  it  leads 
him  into  abusing  Berkshire  and  her  “acred  duluess.”  Now  we 
can  assure  him  that,  even  in  the  flattest  parts  of  that  county,  along 
the  dustiest  of  her  roads,  there  is  no  such  stretch  of  dreariness  as 
we  have  encountered  in  his  journal  and  in  the  three  volumes  of  the 
novel  of  which  he  is  the  chief  hero.  As  for  the  downs  and 
heaths  of  Berkshire,  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Their 
wild  beauty  needs  no  defence  against  writers  who,  ill  as  they 
treat  common-sense,  treat  nature,  if  that  were  possible,  almost 
worse. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

R0FES80R  MAYOR  has  expanded  a  part  of  his  introduction 
to  the  lie  Naturd  Dear  urn  into  a  handbook  of  Ancient  Philo¬ 
sophy  (i).  He  has,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  been  mainly  moved  to 
do  so  by  recollections  of  the  days  of  his  own  studentship,  when  he 
had  to  attack  the  subject  with  no  better  help  than  Schleiermaeher, 
whom  he  could  not  understand,  and  Lewes,  who  kept  insisting  that 
philosophy  was  all  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Works  on  the 
history  of  philosophy  have  since  appeared  which  are  neither 
unintelligible  nor  flippant,  hut  “  they  are  too  long,  too  full,  too 
hard,  too  abstract,  or  too  vague  for  a  first  sketch.  What  is 
wanted  is  something  to  combine  conciseness  with  accuracy  and 
clearness,  something  which  will  he  easy  and  interesting  to  readers 
of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  will  leave  no  doubt  in  their  minds  as 
to  the  author’s  meaning.”  We  are  afraid  that,  when  translated 
into  plain  words,  this  means  cram,  and  people  who  do  not  approve 
of  that  form  of  education  will  not  thank  Professor  Mayor  for  the 
lift  he  gives  it.  The  object  of  setting  students  to  study  philosophy 
is  as  much  to  train  them  by  the  struggle  with  difficulties  as  to 
give  knowledge ;  and  when  half  the  difficulty  is  removed  by  neat 
summaries,  the  value  of  the  study  is  proportionately  diminished. 
The  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  prefers  many  things  to 
philosophy  will  probably  not  trouble  Professor  Mayor’s  book.  The 
indolent  student  who  wants  to  be  ready  with  an  available  stock  of 
knowledge  .against  next  examination  day  will  find  that  it  largely 
saves  him  tbe  trouble  of  thinking.  lie  will  be  further  grateful 
for  the  service  that  it  is  rendered  in  a  pleasant  readable  style.  He 
must  he  a  very  dull  fellow  if  he  cannot  pick  a  handy  general 
knowledge  of  Aristotle  (whatever  that  may  be  worth)  out  of  tbe 
fifty  pages  Professor  Mayor  devotes  to  that  philosopher. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  little  treatise  on  The  Papal 
Claims  (2),  introduced  to  the  public  hv  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Bedford,  claims  to  treat  his  subject  “  with  care  and  candour,”  and 
with  a  commendable  desire  to  avoid  “  offering  what  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  insults  to  another  communion  or  to  its  members.”  To 
all  the  praise  which  can  be  given  for  courteous  and  temperate 
language  the  writer  of  The  Papal  Claims  is  fully  entitled.  But  we 
doubt  whether  much  more  is  to  be  said  in  praise  of  his  boob.  He 
repeats  tbe  already  well-known  arguments  against  what  are  rather 
vaguely  termed  tbe  Papal  Claims  with  no  originality  as  to 
matter  and  little  skill  in  arrangement.  His  hook  is  primarily 
intended  for  persons  wavering  as  to  whether  they  shall  or  shall 
not  go  over  from  the  Church  of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
hut  the  form  of  his  argument  is  not  very  happy.  He  keeps  on 
insisting  that  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  hold  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  he  better  than  their  own.  They  must  he  sure  it  is  all  it 
claims  to  be.  This  may  he  very  sound  logic,  but  it  does  not  strike 
us  as  the  kind  of  argument  likely  to  alfect  people  in  the  state  of 
mental  exaltation  which  precedes  a  conversion  and  a  violent 
separation  from  the  associations  of  a  lifetime.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  very  dry,  and  at  times  inaccurate.  The  printer  is  pro¬ 
bably  partly  responsible  for  the  statement  that  “  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  Church  at  that  particular  time  (i.e.  the  eighteenth 
century)  was  no  better,  nor,  indeed,  one  might  almost  say,  of  any 
other  Church,”  hut  the  writer  must  have  helped  him.  There  are 
many  other  sentences  nearly  as  confused.  The  Papal  Claims  is  the 
kind  of  book  which  will  only  be  read  by  those  who  already 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  author. 

Lieutenant  Robertson  has  put  on  the  cover  of  his  book  a  some- 

(x)  A  Sketch  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to  Cicero.  By  Joseph 
B.  Mayor,  M.A.  Cambridge  :  University  Press.  1881. 

(2)  The  Papal  Claims,  considered  in  the  Light  of  Scripture  and  History. 
London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 
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what  too  ambitious  title.  Three  Campaigns  in  Afghanistan  (3) 
suggests  a  regular  military  history,  or  au  attempt  at  one,  but  wbat 
he  has  written  is  accurately  described  in  the  more  modest  words  of 
the  title-page  as  “  a  brief  record  of  impressions  ”  during  parts  of  the 
late  operations  round  or  against  Kurum,  Kabul,  and  Kandahar.  The 
writer  had  the  misfortune  to  be  told  off  for  the  tedious  work  of 
guarding  the  communications  or  bringing  up  supplies,  while  some 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan  were  being 
transacted.  He  was  left  behind  during  the  first  advance  after  the 
fight,  such  as  it  was,  at  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  and  he  missed  General 
Roberts's  march  to  Kabul  after  the  murder  of  Cavagnari  and  his 
suite.  But  he  saw  the  subsequent  operations  round  Kabul  and 
shared  in  the  march  to  Kandahar.  With  all  that  he  missed, 
enough  came  in  his  way  to  have  made  a  much  more  interesting 
book  than  he  has  written.  He  has,  we  should  judge,  been  in 
much  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  his  impressions  printed  and  off'  his 
hands.  As  a  natural  consequence  they  want  colour  and  iudivi- 
dualitv.  Perhaps,  too,  he  has  not  been  sufficiently  clear  as  to  what 
sort  of  book  he  intended  to  make,  and  has  fallen  to  the  ground 
between  a  purely  critical  military  treatise  and  a  narrative  of  per¬ 
sonal  adventure.  His  account  of  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  war 
of  all,  the  march  to  put  right  the  state  of  affairs  at  Kandahar  after 
Maiwand — about  which  Lieutenant  Robertson  has  some  very  sen¬ 
sible  things  to  say — is  so  general  in  its  descriptions,  that  any  man 
with  a  lively  imagination  and  the  competent  military  reading 
could  have  given  as  good  an  account  without  having  been  there. 
What  he  has  described  would  apply  to  any  rapid  march  in  a  dry 
country.  Making  due  allowance  for  what  lie  has  not  done,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Robertson  has  produced  a  fairly  readable  book,  which 
impresses  us  as  the  work  of  a  sensible  man  of  more  than  ordiuary 
reading  and  some  faculty  for  writing.  If  Lieutenant  Robertson 
ever  has  any  more  personal  impressions  of  war  to  impart,  we  hope 
he  will  make  them  fuller,  and  will  contrive  to  avoid  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  writers  of  “  personal  impressions  ” — a  vein  of  small 
jocularity — more  completely  than  he  has  done  here. 

Mr.  Cornish's  contribution  to  the  series  of  “  Historical  Bio¬ 
graphies  ”  (4)  is  just  such  an  account  of  Cromwell’s  life  as  any  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  who  chose  to  devote  a  little  pains  to  it 
could  compile  out  of  Carlyle's  “  Letters  and  Speeches,”  with  occa¬ 
sional  help  from  Macaulay,  Clarendon,  and  a  few  well-known 
memoirs.  It  is  a  readable  narrative,  which  would  be  useful  to  a 
boy  at  school  who  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  Protector’s 
life,  but  only  as  giving  the  facts  in  a  convenient  way.  No  credible 
account  of  what  kind  of  man  Cromwell  was  need  be  looked  for 
from  Mr.  Cornish.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  great  work  has  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  author  of  this  biography  as  for  other  people  to  accept 
any  longer  the  “  hypocrite  and  lanatic  ”  theory  ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
he  finds'  it  very  hard  to  reconcile  Cromwell’s  actions  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  common  honesty.  “  He,”  says  Mr.  Cornish,  “  is  commonly 
described  as  a  mixture  of  fanatic  and  hypocrite.  It  we  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  earnest  religious  convictions,  aud  of  deep  and  crafty 
policy,  justified  by  self-deceit,  we  shall  more  truly  express  what  is 
meant.”  Now,  apart  from  Mr.  Cornish’s  mistake  in  fact — for  no 
writer  of  any  standing  for  the  last  half-century  has  thought  of 
describing  Cromwell  as  a  mixture  of  fanatic  and  hypocrite— his 
two  sentences  are  a  curious  example  of  the  perils  which  beset  the 
biographer  who  tries  analysis  of  character  without  clear  ideas  as  to 
the  meaning  of  words,  llis  second  sentence  is  a  mere  re-statement, 
in  a  slightly  different  form,  of  the  silly  description  in  the  first.  In 
another  place,  and  in  more  than  one,  Mr.  Cornish  insists  that 
Cromwell,  though  doubtless  an  honest  man,  never  could  do  things 
in  a  plain,  straightforward  way.  This,  to  quote  a  writer  much 
used  by  Mr.  Cornish,  “  may  be 'credible  to  scrubby  apprentices  of 
tender  years,”  but  to  us  it  seems  very  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Cromwell  was  not  a  pedant,  dreaming  about  ideal  States 
with  his  elbow  ou  his  desk,  but  a  leader  in  a  revolution  who  had  no 
choice  but  to  work  with  the  tools  he  found  to  his  hand.  To  accuse 
him  of  being  crafty  and  so  forth  because  he  did  uot  choose  to  risk 
everything  by  rushing  at  insurmountable  obstacles,  is  like  accusing 
a  general  of  being  a  cheat  because  he  prefers  to  attack  his  euemy 
by  the  flank  instead  of  in  front.  Mr.  Cornish  indulges  in  a  great 
deal  of  reflection  on  the  perverseness  of  everybody  who  would  not 
keep  the  straight  path.  This  shows  an  amiable  frame  of  mind, 
but  it  is  not  the  way  to  teach  boys  how  to  get  an  intelligent  know¬ 
ledge  of  history.  Lor  the  rest,  Mr.  Cornish's  narrative  is  clear,  his 
battles  are  well  illustrated  by  maps  and  intelligible.  We  can  par¬ 
ticularly  recommend  his  account  ol  Marston  Moor  as  likely  to  pie- 
serve  his  readers  from  being  misled  by  much  nonsense  ordinarily 

talked  about  it.  . 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  notice  some  charming  little 
reprints  issued  by  Messrs.  Pickering.  Another  of  the  series  is 
now  before  us  (5).  Of  the  author  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  in  holy  orders.  Mr.  Lottie  has  gathered  in  a 
short  preface  probably  all  that  can  now  be  recovered  regarding 
him.  His  “  Resolved  Meditations  ”  are  full  of  the  quaintness  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  age  of  Euphues,  yet  his  language  is  that  of  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries,  “  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  some 
of  the  greatest  writers  Rugland  has  produced.”  As  a  collection  of 
religious  thoughts,  yet  not  wholly  devotional,  “  Spare  Minutes  ”  is 
worthy  of  its  place  among  the  well-selected  books  of  this  series. 

Three  Campaigns  in  Afghanistan.  By  C.  G.  Robertson,  Lieutenant 
8th  (1'he  Ling’s)  Regiment.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  1881. 

(4)  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  F.  W.  Cornish,  M.A.  London: 
lUvingtons.  1882. 

(O  The  Spare  Minutes;  or,  Kesolved  Meditations  and  Premeditated  Reso¬ 
lutions  of  Arthur  Warwick.  First  Printed  in  1632,  and  Enlarged  in  the 
following  year. 


“Nothing  is  more  common  nowadays  than  to  hear  of  tho 
degeneracy  of  poetry,  and  the  little  appreciation  bestowed  by  the 
public  on  the  lucubrations  of  our  modern  bards.  And  the  cry  is, 
generally  speaking,  well  founded.  That  much  of  the  poetry  which 
is  daily  poured  from  the  press  creates  little  sympathy  is  nothing 
very  extraordinary,  the  apathy  is  traceable  to  a  very  simple  cause 
— the  over-supply  of  an  inferior  article.”  With  these  profound 
observations  Mr.  Ross  begins  an  essay  on  “  Hood’s  poems  ”  (6), 
and  we  think  it  a  great  pity  that  he  did  not  pause  over  them  to 
consider  whether  as  much  might  uot  be  said  about  the  writers  of 
essays.  There  is,  we  can  assure  him,  not  only  an  over-supply,  but  a 
glut  of  inferior  articles  of  that  kind.  However,  as  Mr.  Ross  is  assured 
that  “already  in  fragmentary  periodicals  and  newspapers  they  (his 
essays,  to  wit)  have  given  pleasure  to  not  a  few  sensible  and  honest 
folk,”  we  must  suppose  that  he  kno  ws  his  public.  Perhaps  the  sensible 
and  honest  folk  of  Scotland  who  read  fragmentary  periodicals  like 
to  find  there  commonplaces  about  nothing  in  particular,  flavoured 
with  the  innocent  humour  of  the  tea-table  in  the  style  of  an 
average  school  essay.  They  will  enjoy  being  told  that  Voltaire’s 
“character  and  principles  as  a  moral  being  will  ever  meet  the 
righteous  condemnation  of  all  well-constituted  minds  ” ;  and  when 
Mr.  Ross  informs  them  that  La  Pucelle  was  “  produced  ”  about 
the  time  that  its  author  was  stopped  by  Friedrich’s  agents  at 
Frankfort,  they  will  not  see  that  anything  is  wrong. 

In  his  “Introduction  ”  Dr.  Gatty  gives  au  account  of  the  origin 
of  his  key  to  the  In  Menioviam  (7),  which  places  his  motive  in 
writing  it  beyond  criticism.  lie  says : — “  The  following  notes 
will  testify  that  since  my  home  was  darkened  by  death,  the  poem 
has  been  a  sublime  resource  and  consolation.”  His  Key  is  meant 
to  be  a  work  of  piety  aud  gratitude,  and  as  such  is,  as  we  have 
said,  beyond  criticism.  The  value  of  his  work  for  others  will,  we 
imagine,  he  very  small.  His  Key,  apart  from  explanations  of 
references  made  by  the  poet,  is  little  more  than  a  prose  paraphrase 
of  the  poem. 

Mr.  John  Noble  has  collected  and  republished  the  poems  oi 
Thomas  Pringle  (8),  with  the  view  of  reviving  an  interest  in  them,, 
and  of  meeting  the  oft-expressed  desire  of  South  African  colonists 
for  a  collection  of  Pringle’s  “  South  African  Poems.”  Whatever 
their  popularity  may  be  in  South  Africa,  where  the  uncouth  words 
of  which  they  are  full  are  familiar,  we  doubt  whether  their  re¬ 
publication  will  produce  any  revival  of  interest  in  them  in 
England.  They  had  their  time  of  popularity  when  Pringle’s  anti- 
slavery  and  other  commonplaces,  versified  with  more  than  average 
skill,  were  new.  The  commonplaces  of  the  religious  world  are 
changed  now,  and  it  has  new  Pringles.  By  far  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  book  are  Mr.  Noble's  “Memoir  of  Pringle”  and  the 
notes  to  the  poems.  Mr.  Noble’s  story  gives  us  a  respect  for  the 
manly,  upright  character  of  the  poet,  and  the  notes  contain  much 
interesting  matter  about  the  early  days  of  our  rule  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  (9),  who  takes  as  his  motto  Beranger’s  words, 
“  Mon  cceur  est  un  luth  suspendu,  Sitot  qu’ou  le  touche  ii 
resonne,”  has  published  a  small  collection  of  poems  which  show 
that  he  has  read  a  little  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  a  little  less  of  Mr. 
Rossetti,  and  cau  put  commonplace  into  verse  as  well  as  many  other 
hopeful  young  men. 

Miss  Mathilde  Blind  (10)  has  fulfilled  the  duty  of  all  well- 
regulated  young  persons  of  literary  ambition  and  published  a 
collection  of  verse.  The  smaller  ones  are  devoted,  with  a  loyal 
regard  for  tradition,  to  subjects  which  are  all  recognized  as  the 
proper  commouplaces.  The  longest  of  all,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  hook,  is  named  after  St.  Oran,  apparently  the  patrou  saint 
of  minor  poets,  for  is  it  uot  written,  “  Earth,  earth  ou  the  mouth 
of  Oran,  that  he  may  blah  no  more.” 

Miss — wethinkweare  safe  in  saying  Miss— E.  Fairfax  Byrnne(i  1) 
lias  produced  a  poem  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  a  mistake.  We 
are  sorry,  because  the  hook  shows  some  power  of  writing  melo¬ 
dious  blank  verse;  and  among  the  characters  of  the  poem  one,  the 
heroine's,  has  considerable  sweetness  and  dignity.  But  it  was 
uot  the  less  a  mistake  to  write  it  in  blank  verse,  for  essentially  it 
is  a  ladies’  novel,  with  the  ordinary  faults  and  the  merits  of  its 
class. 

A  prose  idyl,  which  is  what  Miss  Vere  Iluntly  calls  her  story 
(12),  would  appear  to  be  the  new  name  for  a  very  old  friend — the 
ordinary  love  story  written  by  women  who  are  utterly  incapable 
of  drawing  the  character  of  a  man,  and  will  try  to  describe  society 
which  they  know  nothing  about. 

If  anybody  desires  to  know  what  our  old  acquaintance  the 
fashionable  novel  looks  like  when  it  is  transplanted  to  America, 
we  can  recommend  him  or  her  to  read  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivo 
lons  Girl  (13).  It  has  not  been  improved  by  the  process. 

(6)  Waifs :  a  Handful  of  Kssays  and  Sketches.  By  W.  T.  Ross. 
Glasgow  :  James  Macleliose.  1881. 

(7)  A  Key  to  Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam.”  By  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D. 
London :  David  Bogue.  1S81. 

(8)  Afar  in  the  Desert  aud  other  South  African  Poems.  By  Thomas 
Pringle.  Edited  by  John  Noble.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(9)  First  Fruits.  By  W.  W.  Tomlinson.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  i88r_ 

(10)  7'he  Prophecy  of  at.  Oran,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  Blind. 
London :  Newman  &  Co. 

(11)  Milicent :  a  Poem.  By  E.  Fairfax  Byrnne.  London:  C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.  1881. 

(12)  King  o’  Men.  A  Prose  Idyl.  1  vol.  By  Vere  Huntly.  London  : 
Remington  &  Co.  1881. 

(13)  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl.  Edited  by  Robert  Grant. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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Miss  Mary  Caumont's  little  collection  of  stories  for  children  (14) 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  hundreds  of  such  books. 

A  new  edition  of  the  well-known  and  popular  Old  Oscar  (15), 
with  illustrations  by  well-known  artists,  needs  no  recommendation 
now. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  visited  Pontresina  every  season  for  eight 
years  past,  has  spent  his  time  in  making  a  complete  study  of  the 
country,  and  publishes  the  knowledge  he  has  collected  in  a  neat 
little  volume  full  of  facts  and  well  illustrated  by  maps  (16). 

Dr.  Alfred  Wise  has  published  an  account  of  Davos  Platz  (17) 
from  another  point  of  view — as  a  health  resort ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  he  has  collected  all  the  information  invalids  need  in  a 
small  space  and  a  convenient  form. 

Mr.  A.  Mayhew  has  written  one  of  those  handbooks  so  common 
at  this  season,  and  meant  to  prove  that  some  one  particular  spot 
in  England  is  an  earthly  paradise  of  beauty,  cheapness,  and 
health.  His  particular  happy  valley  is  Birchington-on-Sea  (18  ), 
and  we  dare  say  it  deserves  the  praise  he  gives  it  quite  as  much 
as  other  writers’  happy  valleys  do. 

Mr.  S.  Jennings,  who,  as  Secretary  to  the  South  Indian  Gold 
Mining  Company  and  another  similar  undertaking,  is  an  obviously 
impartial  witness,  has  written  to  assure  the  public  that  the  South- 
East  Wynaad  is  full  of  gold,  and  will  surely  make  the  fortunes  of 
everybody  who  has  the  intelligence  to  work  it  (19).  His  hopeful 
view  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  the  public  well  printed,  well 
illustrated,  and  bound  in  an  equally  appropriate  and  splendid  gold 
cover. 

The  “  Foreign  Countries  ”  Series  (20)  falls  into  the  same  mistake 
as  many  of  its  fellow  popular  series,  and  gives  the  same  amount 
of  space  to  each  of  its  subjects,  without  much  regard  to  their 
relative  importance.  Though  the  last  published,  that  on  France 
is  not  large  enough  for  its  subject;  too  much  of  it  is  taken  up  in 
mere  talk  about  the  country,  and  useful  information  is  sacrificed  to 
that. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  such  a  pro¬ 
duction  as  Mr.  Maclie’s  Cries  in  a  Crisis  (21)  should  reach  a  second 
edition,  and  that,  too,  in  an  enlarged  form. 

The  supply  of  handbooks  to  show  mankind  how  to  do  every¬ 
thing  that  man  can  need  to  do  is  extraordinarily  abundant  at  this 
time.  Two  persons  of  the  name  of  Jerrold  (Tom  and  Jane) 
have  published  a  nicely  got  up  work  on  Household  Horti¬ 
culture  (22). 

A  plainer  work,  of  greater  usefulness,  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  (23) 

The  same  firm  have  also  added  another  to  the  hundreds  of  books 
on  cookery  (24)  which  are  intended  to  teach  what  cannot  possibly 
be  learnt  from  a  book. 

To  this  class  of  work  belongs  Mr.  S.  H.  Jeyes’s  “Guide  to 
•Studying  for  Classical  Scholarships”  (25). 

Mr.  Smith’s  Grammar  (26)  is  a  useful  school  book  and  a  work  of 
altogether  higher  character  than  these. 

By  his  translation  of  Hartman  (27)  Dr.  Cassells  has  rendered  a 
service  to  others  than  members  of  his  own  profession.  His  well 
got-up  and  very  readable  book  on  Deaf-mutism  is  full  of  matter 
which  would  be  interesting  to  anybody  of  ordinary  curiosity. 

Farming,  like  other  things,  has  its  host  of  teachers  ready  to 
show  anybody  for  two  shillings  or  less  how  to  do  what  was  for¬ 
merly  thought  to  require  a  seven  years’  apprenticeship  to  learn. 
Mr.  R.  Warington  treats  of  the  “Chemistry  of  the  Farm”  in  the 
usual  Handy  Book  form  (28). 

Mr.  Prout’s  (29)  treatise  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  practical 
examination  of  the  subject  by  a  man  of  practical  experience. 


(14)  Uncle  Antony's  Note-book.  By  Mary  Caumont.  London  : 
F.  V.  White  &  Oo.  1881. 

(15)  Old  Oscar.  By  II.  G.  Beid.  Illustrated.  London:  ‘‘Home 
W  ords  ”  Publishing  Office. 

(16)  The  Physiography  of  the  Upper  Engadine.  By  Francis  Lloyd. 
London :  Edward  Stanford.  1881. 

(17)  Davos  Platz,  and  the  Effects  of  High  Altitude  on  Phthisis.  By 
Alfred  Wise,  M.D.  London  :  J.  &  A.  Churchill.  1881. 

(18)  Birchington-on-Sea,  and  its  Bungalows.  By  Athol  Mayhew. 
London  :  B.  T.  Batsford.  1881. 

(19)  My  Visit  to  the  Goldfields  in  the  South-East  Wynaad.  By  Samuel 
Jennings,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall  (Limited).  1881. 

(20)  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies — France.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Mademoiselle  Mori.”  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co..  1881. 

(21)  Cries  in  a  Crisis,  §-c.  By  K.  A.  Macfie.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Edward  Stanford.  1881. 

(22)  Household  Horticulture.  By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.  London : 
■Chatto  &  Windus. 

(23)  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening.  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(24)  The  Cookery  Instructor,  &-c.  London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(25)  Oxford  Study  Guides. — Entrance  Classical  Scholarships. 

(26)  The  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  By  J. 
Hamblin  Smith,  M.A.  Rivingtons.  1882. 

(27)  Deaf-mutism  and  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes.  By  Dr.  A.  Hartman. 
Translated  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Cassells.  London:  Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox. 
1881. 

(28)  The  Handy  Book  of  the  Farm  Series — The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 
By  R.  Warington.  Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.  London. 

(29)  Profitable  Clay  Farming  under  a  Just  System  of  Tenant  Right.  By 
John  Prout.  London :  Edward  Stanford.  1881. 
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QT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  with  an  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  ADDRESS  by  Mr.  J.  WARRINGTON  IIA WARD,  at  4  P.M. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Brackenbury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir  Charles  Clarke's  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Aclund,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  are  open  to  all 
Students. 

The  appointments  of  House  Physician  and  House  Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  year,  arc  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships,  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  are  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica¬ 
tion  between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  S.W. 

'  »  The  SESSION  commences  October  3.  INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  by  Mr. 
BOND,  at  3  P.M. 

Entrance  Scholarships  value  £80  and  £40  on  examination.  Subjects:  Latin  (Livy,  Book 
II.)  ;  French  or  German,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Experimental  Physics  ;  on  September 
30  and  October  1,  1881,  Exhibition  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  10  Guineas  and  20  Guineas. 
Bird  Prize  and  Medal,  £15  ;  Chadwick  Prize,  £21  ;  &c. 

Fees  £100  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  in  two  sums  of  50  Guineas  payable  at  commencement 
of  first  and  second  years.  No  extras  except  parts  for  dissection.  Special  fees  for  Partial  and 
Dental  Students. 

Classes  for  Prelim.  Sci.  M.B.  Examination  of  the  London  University  commence  in  January. 
For  Prospectus  and  particulars  apply  to 

W.  H.  ALLCHIN,  Dean. 


UY’S  HOSPITAL.— The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

on  Monday,  October  3. 

The  Hospital  now  contains  695  Beds,  and  includes  W ards  for  Obstetric,  Ophthalmic,  and  other 
Special  Departments. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  contains  11,000  specimens, 
4,500  drawings  and  diagrams,  a  unique  collection  of  anatomical  models,  and  a  series  of  600 
models  of  skin  diseases. 

Appointments _ The  House  Surgeons  and  House  Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents, 

Clinical  Assistants,  and  Dressers  are  selected  from  the  Students  according  to  merit,  and  with¬ 
out  payment.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  junior  appointments,  every  part  of  the 
Hospitul  practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Entrance  Scholarships.— Open  Scholarship  of  125  Guineas  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Languages.  Open  Scholarship  of  125  Guineas  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and 
Zoology. 

Prizes,  &c.— Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  for  general  proficiency 
in  medical  study,  the  Joseph  Iloare  Prizes,  the  Treasurer’s  Gold  Medal  in  Medicine,  the 
Treasurer's  Gold  Medal  in  Surgery,  the  Gurney  Hoare  Prize  of  £25  for  Clinical  Study,  the 
Beauey  Prize  of  30  Guineas  for  Pathology,  the  Sands  Cox  Scholarship  of  £15  per  annum  for 
three  years  for  Physiology,  the  Miehael  Harris  Prize  of  £10  for  Anatomy. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 

July  1881. 


(TUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL— 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.— A  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  125  Guineas,  will  be  o  fife  red 
for  open  competition  on  Monday,  September  26.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Classics,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  Modern  Languages.  A  Second  Scholarship,  also  of  the  value  of  126  Guineas,  will 
be  offered  for  open  competition  on  the  same  day.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Inorganic  Che¬ 
mistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology _ For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s 

Hospital,  S.E. 


QT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Padding- 

^  ton,  W.— Opening  of  WINTER  SESSION,  October  3,  1881.  Introductory  Address  by 
G.  P.  FIELD,  Esq.  Entrance  Scholarships  varying  in  value  from  £150  to  £100.— For  further 
particulars  and  conditions  apply  to  the  Dean. 

A.  B.  SHEPHERD,  M.D. 


QT.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Padding- 

^  ton,  W.— OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
—The  Examinations  for  1881  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  3,  and  following  days.  Candi¬ 
dates  are  requested  to  cull  upon  the  Dean,  at  17  Great  Cumberland  Place,  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  October  1,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  One,  and  to  bring  with  them 
the  necessary  Certificates.— I’or  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Registrar,  at  the  Hospital ; 
or  to 

A.  B.  SHEPHERD,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School. 


rpiIE  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

-L  SESSION  1881-82. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  1881. 

Students  under  Sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  required  to  pass  a  Preliminary  Examination. 

II.  EVENING  CLASSES. 

These  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  5, 1881. 

The  Calendar  of  the  ensuing  Session,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  aim  and  objects  of 
the  College  and  the  courses  of  instruction,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
I  Publishers,  Messrs.  CORNIHH  BROTHERS,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  price  Is. 

1  GEORGE  H.  MO  RLE  Y,  Secretary. 


[September  10,  1881 


The  Saturday  Review. 


HTHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

A  Mile-end,  E.— The  SESSION  1881-82  will  Commence  on  Saturday, October  1, 1881.  FOUR 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £G0,  £40,  £30,  and  120,  will  be  offered  for  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fees  for  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Hospital  Practice,  00  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments. 
All  Resilient,  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
of  Five  Ilouse-Physiciancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accouclieurship ;  I  wo 
Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  en tides  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by 

rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  „  _ _ 

MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

^  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  K.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management— The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 

For  Prospectus  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to 
the  Principal. 


TYYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  16. 

The  SENIOR  TERM,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  & c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. _ 

THE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH’S  SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

A  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  Tuesday,  September  27,  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Sauare,  Hyde 
Park,  W. 

EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

J— ^  MEN. -THE  GRANGE,  Endenich,  BONN-ON-THE-RHINE,  Germany.— Number 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Refined  English  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 
Governesses.  High-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references.— Apply 
as  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  BREMNER. 

TX/TISS  GALE,  Certificated  Student  of  Girton  College 

-a»-*L  (Mathematical  Honours),  receives  Resident  and  Non-resident  PUPILS  to  EDUCATE 
thoroughly.  Preparation  for  University,  Local,  and  Higher  Local  Examinations.  NEXT 
TERM  begins  Thursday,  September  15.— 8  Compton  Terrace,  Brighton. _ 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  APLEY 

A-  (near  RYDE). 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  September  16. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE,  Head-Master  ;  or  the  SECRETARY',  The 
Cottage,  Melville  Street,  Ryde. 


WORTHING  COLLEGE,  SUSSES. 

Principal — Mr.  W.  E.  LLOYD  TREVOR. 

Vice-Principal—  Mr.  FREDERIC  LOWE,  B.A.,  Graduate  in  Honours,  St.  John’s 
College.  Cambridge. 

BOYS  prepared  for  Public  Schools,  the  Universities,  the  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 
List  of  recent  successes  and  Prospectus  forwarded  on  application.  The  THIRD  TERM  will 
commence  on  Tuesday,  September  13. _ 


TY  OVER  COLLEGE. 

NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  September  14.  Board,  £40  ;  house  rent,  6  Guineas. 
Tuition  from  13  to  IS  Guineas.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  Bell,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  or 
Wollaston  Knocker,  Esq.,  Hononiry  Secretary. _ 


TYRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

AY  Principal-Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A..  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  September  20. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  Bath.— The  CHRISTMAS 

TERM  commences  Saturday,  September  17. 

Boarders  are  received  by  the  Iiead-Master. 


Q  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOOK,  Dorset, 

L-J  •  RE-OPENS  September  16.  Preparation  for  Universities  and  Public  Schools.  Mode¬ 
rate  and  inclusive  fees— Apply  to  Secretary. 


'TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURF..Y,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.  Terms  50 
and  60  Guineas _ Apply  to  the  Warden. 


COUTH  KENSINGTON  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

35  Hereford  Square,  Gloucester  Road,  S.W — The  SONS  of  NOBLEMEN  and  GEN¬ 
TLEMEN  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  Eton  and  other  Public  Schools.  Careful  individual 
attention.  Special  care  of  young  Boys  j  ust  leaving  home.  Experienced  Governess  for  young 
Pupils.  Head-Master— A.  S.  B.  SCOTT. 


lY'TILITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL.  POLMONT 
STATION,  Stirlingshire,  tor  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  Woolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service,  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 


'THOROUGH  PRIVATE  TUITION  is  offered,  in  a  large 

Country  House, to  a  few  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  (over  Fifteen)  who  require  extra  care. 
For  references  and  terms,  address  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near  Malvern. 


A  RMY,  SANDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  MILITIA  COMPE- 

f*-  TITIVE,  CIVIL  SERVICE — Messrs.  ASKIN  will  be  happy  to  forward  f gratis) 
PROSPECTUSES  of  Successful  TUTORS.  Reference  kindly  allowed  to  Chapluin-General 
to  the  Forces.— Address,  9A  Sackville  Street,  W. 

■REV.  J.  S.  ST.  JOHN  prepares  FOUR  PUPILS,  aged  from 

^  Seven  to  Fourteen,  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Highest  references.  Terms  moderate. 
A  Vacancy.— Address,  Grittleton  Rectory,  Chippenham. 


TTRENCH  SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 

J-  TION  for  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN,  at  Geneva.  Established  1863.  The  Principal,  Dr. 
VOGEL,  being  in  Town,  will  take  PUPILS  back  for  the  commencement  of  next  Term.  Sep¬ 
tember  22 _ Information  given  by  A.  F.  Andresen,  27  Mornington  Crescent,  London,  N.  W. 


AJ ORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 

^  Sandall  Road,  Camden  Road,  N.W.  The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  15, 1881. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL.— The  Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE, 

Author  of  a  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  School  Books,  receives 
THIRTY-THREE  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  Fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public 
Schools.— Address,  Amesbury  House,  Page  Heath,  Bickley,  Kent. 


]yi  ATRICULATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON, 

January  1882 _ A  CLASS  in  all  the  subjects  of  this  Examination  will  be  held  at 

GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  commencing  Monday,  October  10.  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students 
of  the  Hospital.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 

"FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon~ 

J-  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

"FDUOATION  (High  Class)  with  home  comforts,  for  the 

^  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Pupils  prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Examinations _ For  Prospectuses  and  References  apply  to  Miss  Sibley,  99  Linden  Gardens, 

Kensington  Gardens,  W.  Trinity  Term  commences  September  22. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

from  Seven  to  Thirteen  years  of  age. — Address,  Green  Hall,  Belper,  Derbyshire.  The 
NEXT  TERM  commences  September  21. 


LADY  B.  wishes  to  recommend  very  highly  a  SCHOOL  on 

the  South  Coast,  where  her  son  has  been  educated  for  several  years.  The  education 
given  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  excellent.  The  Head  Master  is 
an  Oxford  M.A.,  and  a  Clergyman.— Address,  Lady  B.,  care  of  Mr.  F.  Golding,  Bookseller, 
Minster  Street,  Retiding. 


PREPARATORY'  SCPIOOL,  Langley  Place,  LANGLEY', 

BUCKS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  time 
Composition  Master  at  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  LEONARD  B. 
KEYSER,  for  four  years  Assistant- Master  at  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrey’s,  Aldin 
House,  Slough,  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare 
for  entrance  on  the  Classical  or  Modern  side  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  for  the  Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS  are  also  especially  prepared  for  Junior  Scholarships  at  any  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Langley  Place  is  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  Langley  Station,  on  the  G.  W.  R. ;  is 
four  miles  from  Windsor  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Slough.  It  stands  on 
gravel  soil,  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are 
excellent. 

References  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  at  the  above  address. 


(COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared.— Carslialton  House,  Surrey. 


DAVOS.- — Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge  (Senior  Wrangler  1875),  is  desirous  of  taking  a  limited  number  iof 
PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Entrance  at  the  Universities,  Entrance  Mathematical  Scholarships, 
or  other  Examinations.  Terms  for  the  Winter  Season  (including  board),  £150.— For  further 
particulars,  address  Davos,  Dtirfli,  Switzerland. _ 


'T’UITION  at  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxon),  without  family,  has  vacancies  for  PUPILS  to  prepare  for 
Public  Schools  or  Universities.  All  former  Pupils  have  passed  successfully.  Only  Three 
received.  Comfortable  home  a  few  minutes  from  the  Sea.  Highest  references. — Address, 
Rev.  R.  Howard,  7  Cnurch  Road,  St.  Lconard's-on-Sea. _ 


T-YEAD-MASTER  for  the  GROCERS’  COMPANY’S  MIDDLE 

A-L  CLASS  SCHOOL,  HACKNEY  DOWNS.-Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Court  of 
the  Grocers’  Comparn'  will,  in  November  next,  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a  HEAD¬ 
MASTER  of  their  Middle  Class  Day  School  at  Hackney  Downs,  built  to  accommodate  from 
500  to  600  Boys  (the  present  number  of  Boys  in  the  School  is  334).  Fixed  stipend,  £100  per 
annum.  Capitation  fee,  £1  per  Boy  up  to  £400,  and  10s.  per  Boy  beyond  that  number. 

The  new  Head-Master  wilL  enter  upon  his  duties  at  Christmas  next.  He  will  be  appointed 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  a  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  He  need  not  be 
in  Holy  Orders,  but  must  not  accept  or  hold  any  benefice  having  the  cure  of  souls,  or  any  office 
or  employment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  may  interfere  with  the  proper  performance 
of  his  duties  as  Head-Master. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Grocers’  Com¬ 
pany,  Grocers’  Hall,  Poultry,  London,  E.C. 


POLLEGE  and  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  AUCKLAND, 

vY  new  ZEALAND _ A  HEAD-MASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  this  Institution.  Ilemust 

have  graduated  in  Honours  at  one  of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
had  experience  and  success  as  a  Master  in  some  important  Public  School.  The  salary  will 
be  £700  per  annum,  without  house  allowance,  but  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  10s.  for  every 
Pupil  paying  school  fees.  £150  will  be  allowed  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the 
Master:  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh ;  Professor  Jowett.  of  Oxford ;  Arthur  Sidgwick, 
Esq.,  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  Intending  candidates  can 
obtain  of  the  undersigned  application  forms  and  printed  statement  giving  further  particulars 
as  to  the  School,  and  conditions  of  the  appointment.  &c.  All  applications  must  be  made  on 
the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  before  September  30  to  Walter  Kennaway,  New 
Zealand  Government  Office,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.W. 


WIRGINIA,  U.S.A. — A  GENTLEMAN  (Married),  living  in 

Y  Virginia,  and  farming  an  Estate  of  500  acres,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  One  or  Two 
YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  to  live  with  him,  to  whom  he  can  oifer  all  the  comforts  of  an 
English  home,  together  with  the  advantages  of  learning  Stock  and  Tillage  Farming  in  all  its 
branches.  Stabling  and  feed  for  horse  also  if  required.  The  climate  is  particularly  healthy. 
Shooting  and  Fishing  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  References,  which  must  be  of  the  very 
best,  given  and  required— For  information  as  to  terms,  &c.,  apply  to  STEPHEN  MOORE, Esq., 
Barne,  Clonmel. 


CgECRETARYSIIIP. — A  GRADUATE  of  OXFORD,  Barrister, 

age  25,  seeks  engagement  as  PRIVATE  or  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  or  other  em¬ 
ployment.  Colonies  or  travelling  not  objected  to.— Address,  660,  Sell’s  Advertising  Offices, 
Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

T_T  AMP, STEAD.  —  SOUTH  HILL  PARK  GARDENS, 

-L  JL  wjthin  five  minutes  of  Hampstead  Heath  Station,  N.  London. — TO  BE  LET,  a  Double- 
fronted  HOUSE,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  also  bath-room,  with  a  constant  supply  of  hot 
and  cold  water.  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms  most  conveniently  arranged.  Domestic  offices 
on  ground  floor  ;  good  garden  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  in  thorough  repair,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  and  is  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  the  Owner — For  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  Dolman,  House  Agent,  62  Haverstock  Hill,  and  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


■REGENT’S  PARK  ROAD.— TO  BE  LET,  on  LEASE,  or 

J-  ^  the  Lease  to  be  Sold,  on  moderate  terms,  a  semi-detached  RESIDENCE,  in  excellent 
condition,  containing  three  large  Sitting-rooms,  Breakfast-room,  capital  Basement.  Hot  and 
cold  water  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  gas  throughout.  Back  entrance  from  garden.  Close  to 
St.  Mark’s  Church  and  Zoological  Gardens.  Seven  minutes  from  Chalk  Farm  Station  for 

Citv,  &c _ Apply  to  Mr.  Shand,  Upholsterer,  117  Park  Street,  Gloucester  Gate,  Regent’s 

Park,  N.W.  _ _ 


HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON.- BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_  BENJN.  BULL,  Manager . 

'T'OTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay.— TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 

for  yachts.  Special  train  and  boat  service,  Friday,  2.10  P.M.,  Returning  Monday,  7  A.M _ 

Apply  to  Miss  Fleming,  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel). 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “  a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths — Every  information  of  Manager. 


LOSS  OF  SIGHT. 

A  T  least  one-fourth  of  those  suffering  from  Blindness  can  trace 

their  calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
sight.  Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  personally  adapts  his  improved 
Spectacles  in  all  cases  of  defective  vision  daily  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston 
Square,  London,  from  Ten  till  Four  (Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted).  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
Manchester  Square,  W.,  writes  :  “I  have  tried  the  principal  opticians  in  London  without 
success,  but  your  Spectacles  suit  me  admirably  ;  the  clearness  of  your  glasses  as  compared 
with  others  is  really  surprising.”  Mr.  Laurance’s  pamphlet  on  “  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and 
Abuse  ”  (sent  free  by  post)  contains  valuable  suggestions  to  sufferers  from  defective  vision, 
together  with  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  eminent  medical  men,  the  clergy,  &c.,  all  of  whom 
testify  to  the  benefit  they  have  derived  from  the  scientific  adaption  of  Mr.  Laurance’s 
improved  Spectacles.  Consultation  free. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  true  history  of  the  untoward  revolution  in  Egypt 
will  perhaps  not  be  fully  known  at  present.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  first  accounts,  which  were  intrinsically  incredi¬ 
ble,  the  English  Consul-General  seemed  to  have  made  or 
encouraged  concessions  to  the  mutineers ;  but  it  now 
appears  that  Air.  Cookson,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Khedive, 
evaded  or  refused  their  principal  demands  ;  and  Air. 
Colvin  had  already  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  arrest  of 
the  ringleaders.  The  special  terms  on  which  the  insurgent 
officers  insisted  are  much  less  important  than  the  partial 
success  of  the  revolt.  Sherif  Pasha,  whose  appointment 
as  Alinister  was  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  so  far  repudiated  complicity  with  the  plot  as 
to  refuse,  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept  the  nomination. 
The  absurd  demand  for  a  Constitution  preferred  by  the 
chiefs  of  a  military  revolution  must,  if  it  was  seriously 
advanced,  have  been  intended  to  imply  the  appointment 
of  a  Council  to  be  composed  of  confederates  of  the  muti¬ 
neers.  The  audacious  proposal  that  the  numbers  of  the 
army  should  be  increased  to  18,000  men  was  probably 
made  in  earnest,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  strength 
•  of  the  temporarily  dominant  faction.  When  an  armed 
body  assumes  the  control  of  affairs  in  any  State,  liberty 
is  for  the  time  suspended.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  immediate  demands  of  mutinous  soldiers  are  extra¬ 
vagant  or  ostensibly  moderate.  Their  power  to  dictate 
to  the  regular  authorities  the  terms  of  any  arrange¬ 
ment  involves  the  absolute  despotism  of  their  leaders. 
Although  the  officers  in  command  of  the  regiments  appear 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  formerly,  to  have  stimulated 
and  directed  the  mutiny,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
disaffection  in  the  army  is  general.  The  principal  officers 
of  one  regiment  have  been  dismissed  by  their  men  for 
expressing  disapproval  of  the  revolt ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  may  be  mere  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  their  disloyal  superiors.  The  Egyptian 
peasantry  has  no  military  propensities ;  and  probably  the 
privates  would  not  unwillingly  return  to  their  homes  if 
it  were  possible  to  disband  them.  Neither  officers  nor 
soldiers  have  any  associations  of  military  glory,  inasmuch 
as  none  of  them  have  any  experience  of  war.  The 
auxiliaries  which  were  sent  from  Egypt  to  the  European 
provinces  of  Turkey  during  the  Russian  war  were,  for  the 
most  part,  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  active 
operations. 

The  Egyptian  army  is  not  required  for  purposes 
of  defence  or  of  external  warfare.  A  moderate  police 
force  would  easily  preserve  order  among  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  unwarlike  population.  The  repression  of 
the  slave-trade  on  the  Southern  frontier,  even  if  it 
■were  efficiently  prosecuted,  would  only  require  a  small 
regular  force  ;  and  the  Abyssinian  King  would  no  longer 
give  periodical  trouble  if  he  were  made  to  understand 
that  encroachments  on  Egyptian  territory  would  be 
resented  by  the  European  Powers.  There  is  perhaps  some 
truth  in  the  assertion  of  a  French  journal  that  the  mutiny 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  idleness  of  an  unoccupied 
soldiery  ;  but  in  time  of  peace  much  larger  armies  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  yet  they  obey  their  supe¬ 
riors  and  acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Government.  The  Egyptian  officers  discovered  their 
jstrength  some  six  months  ago  by  their  successful  resist¬ 


ance  to  an  injudicious  attempt  to  disband  their  troops, 
when  the  Khedive  had  no  means  of  paying  them  in  full. 
They  were  then  encouraged  by  Baron  de  Ring,  who  was 
consequently  recalled  by  his  Government.  It  is  not 
known  whether  on  the  present  occasion  they  have  been 
excited  by  political  intrigues.  According  to  some  con¬ 
jectures,  their  leaders  have  received  encouragement  from 
Constantinople,  though  it  is  not  stated  whether  their 
alleged  accomplices  held  any  official  position.  It  seems 
improbable  that  the  Sultan,  who  spends  his  time  in 
guarding  against  possible  conspiracies,  should  favour  a 
military  revolt  directed  against  his  principal  feudatory ; 
but  the  secrets  of  Turkish  policy  are  hard  to  discover, 
inasmuch  as  obvious  interests  and  professed  principles 
afford  no  trustworthy  clue  to  the  practice  of  politicians. 
The  motives  of  military  insurgents  are  essentially  simple 
when  they  have  no  armed  resistance  to  fear.  The  colonels 
of  the  regiments  which  besieged  the  palace  and  compelled 
the  Khedive  to  negotiate  were  primarily  actuated  by  a 
love  of  power,  and  probably  of  money.  If  they  can  compel 
their  Sovereign  to  change  his  Alinistry  they  can  also 
insist  on  an  increase  of  pay,  or  on  more  sweeping  pecu¬ 
niary  concessions.  They  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  perceive  that  their  triumph  is  precarious. 
Any  prudent  adviser  could  inform  them  that  the  destinies 
of  Egypt  will  not  be  permanently  controlled  by  an  insig¬ 
nificant  body  of  raw  troops  or  by  their  undistinguished 
leaders.  The  few  names  of  mutinous  officers  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  reports  are  wholly  unknown  in  Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mutineers  professed  a  friendly 
disposition  to  foreigners,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  English 
and  French  officials  who  manage  the  finances  and  other 
branches  of  Egyptian  administration ;  but  Sherif  Pasha, 
whom  they  proposed  as  Alinister,  affects  to  be  the  head  of 
the  national  party,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  opposed 
to  European  interference.  The  colonels  who  conduct  the 
revolt  are  probably  by  this  ti»ie  aware  that  they  have 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  English  representatives.  The 
Khedive  might  perhaps  have  defeated  the  attempt  if  he 
had  possessed  sufficient  courage  and  energy  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Air.  Colvin  by  arresting  the  principal  ring¬ 
leaders.  At.  de  Blignieees  had,  a  few  days  before,  left  the 
country  for  a  time,  and  probably  none  of  his  subordinates 
were  qualified  by  influence  or  official  rank  to  take  an 
active  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Government.  Air. 
AIalet  was  engaged  on  a  mission  to  Constantinople  of 
which  the  purport  is  not  yet  fully  known.  It  is  believed 
that  the  English  Government,  foreseeing  the  probabilitv 
of  the  revolt,  was  in  certain  contingencies  prepared  to 
invite  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Turkish  troops.  The 
measure  would,  notwithstanding  obvious  objections  or 
difficulties,  probably  be  the  most  expedient  which  could 
at  present  be  adopted,  should  the  military  revolt  be 
renewed.  The  employment  of  a  joint  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  force  would  involve  more  serious  complications ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  establishment  in  Egypt 
of  an  irresponsible  military  Government.  If  a  suffi¬ 
cient  Turkish  force  were  despatched  to  Egypt,  there 
would  be  little  risk  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  mutinous 
troops.  Alany  of  the  regiments  would  probably  refuse 
to  fight,  even  if  the  chances  of  success  were  equally 
balanced.  That  they  would  expose  themselves  to  certain 
defeat  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  In  Egypt  the 
army  stands  apart  from  the  population,  which  would  nob 
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dream  of  taking  part  in  any  conflict.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  menace  of  a  Turkish  expedition  would  enable  the 
Khedive  to  disband  the  mutinous  regiments. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  French  journalists  seize 
the  opportunity  of  exciting  popular  jealousy  against 
England.  Some  of  them  insinuate  that  the  policy  which 
was  never  disavowed  by  Baron  de  King  had  really  been 
pursued,  not  by  a  French  functionary,  but  by  his  crafty 
English  colleagues.  It  is,  according  to  the  mischief- 
makers,  remarkable  that  the  French  Controller  should 
have  left  Egypt,  and  that  the  revolt  should  immediately 
have  broken  out  on  his  departure.  It  is  accordingly  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  despatch  some  French 
iron-clad  ships  to  Alexandria,  and  to  protest  against  the 
employment  of  Turkish  troops  to  suppress  the  insui’rec- 
tion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  ill-informed 
writers  share  the  suspicions  which  they  express.  If  the 
test  of  cui  bono,  or  of  the  party  which  profits  by  the  trans¬ 
action,  is  applied  to  the  mutiny,  the  English  Government 
must  be  acquitted  of  any  interest  in  a  most  troublesome 
occurrence.  The  singularly  artificial  arrangement  which 
has  now  lasted  in  Egypt  for  a  considerable  time  was 
chiefly  objectionable  because  it  was  liable  to  disturbance. 
Whatever  opinion  English  politicians  may  have  formed  of 
the  stability  of  the  joint  French  and  English  administra¬ 
tion,  they  have  been  unanimous  in  deciding  to  prolong  it 
as  long  as  circumstances  may  allow.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  prudent  live  or  six  years  ago 
to  accept  the  advice  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  tendered 
toLordBEACONSFiELD’s  Government  by  Prince  Bismarck.  At 
that  time  the  French  Government  would  perhaps  not  have 
opposed  the  establishment  in  Egypt  of  an  English  protec¬ 
torate  ;  but  M.  Thiers  always  intimated  the  repugnance  with 
which  his  countrymen  would  have  regarded  an  apparent 
attempt  to  profit  by  their  temporary  weakness.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  deference  shown  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  French  susceptibility  was  the  complicated  con¬ 
trivance  which  has  hitherto  worked  with  unexpected 
facility.  The  organs  of  the  French  Government  express  a 
just  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  England.  If  both 
Powers  concur  in  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  common 
object,  the  triumph  of  the  Egyptian  mutineers  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  accelerated  the  restoration  of  the  free  action  of 
the  Khedive.  If  the  English  and  French  Governments 
were  to  intrigue  against  one  another,  the  disloyal  officers 
might  perhaps  for  the  moment  profit  by  their  disunion, 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  connexion  of  the  name  of 
Sherif  Pasha  with  the  mutiny,  it  seems  that  confidence  is 
reposed  in  his  integrity.  If  the  reports  of  English  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  are  well  founded,  the  new  Minister 
has  persuaded  the  mutinous  officers  to  submit  to  the  partial 
disbandment  of  the  army. 


IRISH  MANUFACTURES  AND  IRISH  SEDITION. 

RISHMEN  have  been  doing  their  best  during  the  past 
week  to  relieve  Dublin  of  its  reputation  of  being  a 
dead-alive  capital.  The  meeting  for  organizing  the  pro¬ 
posed  Exhibition  of  Irish  Manufactures,  and  the  Land 
League  Convention,  have,  in  different  ways,  displayed  the 
national  spirit,  and  there  may  possibly  be  some  persons 
who  regard  the  display  as  satisfactory.  As  to  the  proposed 
Exhibition  of  Irish  industry,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first 
that,  in  the  mood  in  which  the  most  influential  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Ireland  is  at  present,  very  little  good  could  be  hoped 
from  it.  Persons  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  calibre  of 
Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  may  think,  or  at  any 
rate  may  say,  that  England  is  jealous  of  Irish  industry.  It 
is  hardly  needful  to  remark  that  there  is  no  Englishman  in 
possession  of  his  senses  who  would  not  be  very  glad  to  see 
Ireland  busy,  because  every  Englishman  in  his  senses 
knows  that,  until  the  ruinous  concentration  on  agricultural 
employments,  which  cannot  possibly  support  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  comfort  ceases,  Ireland  will  never  and  can  never 
be  contented.  The  absence  of  the  necessary  natural  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  way  of  mineral  wealth  seems  indeed  to  be  a 
fatal  bar  to  a  very  great  extension  of  manufactures  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  some  trades  are  in  a  measure  independent  of 
this,  and  the  combination  of  agriculture  and  home  manu¬ 
factures  which  exists  at  present  in  Ulster,  and  which  is  also 
found  in  some  of  the  most  prosperous  provinces  of  France, 
might  probably  be  extended  with  much  advantage.  At  any 
rate,  such  impulse  as  an  Exhibition  can  give  is  grudged  by  no 
mortal  to  Ireland,  and  the  ready  response  which  has  been 


made  by  the  wealthier  classes  to  the  demand  for  guar¬ 
antees,  compared  with  the  meagre  subscriptions  of  the 
Land  League  and  the  Land  League  partisans,  shows  clearly 
the  state  of  the  case.  But  the  League  has  no  intention  of 
being  outbidden  ;  and  it  has  been  evident  from  the  first 
that  the  Exhibition  was  to  be  made,  if  possible,  an  engine 
for  further  inflaming  Nationalist  passions  and  for  assisting 
the  campaign  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  against 
English  rule  and  English  law.  The  weighty  words  of 
Archbishop  McCade — words  which,  it  is  rather  painful  to 
think,  are  in  striking  disaccord  with  other  words  of  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  on 
similar  subjects — do  not  express  any  sentiment  that  Land 
Leaguers  are  likely  to  share.  That  the  employer  must  be 
contented  with  fair  profits,  the  employed  with  fair  remu¬ 
neration,  and  that  the  customer  must  not  be  expected  to 
put  up,  for  the  sake  of  the  beaux  yeux  of  an  imaginary 
Ireland,  with  worse  or  dearer  wares  than  he  can  buy 
from  Englishmen,  or  Frenchmen,  or  Americans,  are  truths 
too  commonplace  to  commend  themselves  to  the  followers 
of  the  “Pinchbeck  O’Connell.” 

When  the  meeting  actually  took  place,  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Sexton  as  the  chief  speaker  of  the  League  party  would 
of  itself  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  probable  course  of 
events.  That  this  person  should — after  the  atrocious  speech 
in  which  on  Tuesday  he  recommended  violent  resistance 
to  the  Emergency  Committee,  remarking  that,  “  if  Mr. 
“  Goddard  or  any  of  his  men  lost  their  lives,  it  would  be 
“  justifiable  homicide  ” — be  still  at  large,  despite  the 
Coercion  Acts,  is  an  unlucky  omen  of  the  probable  conduct 
of  the  Government  during  the  coming  winter.  But  when 
Mr.  Sexton  appeared  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  and  Mr. 
Biggar  as  his  supporters,  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  of 
what  would  happen.  The  daily  papers  have  informed 
their  readers  very  fully  of  what  did  happen.  Dr.  Lyons, 
the  Liberal  member  for  Dublin,  was  howled  down  ;  Mr. 
O’Connor,  when  ajipealed  to  to  moderate  the  rancour  of 
his  followers,  remarking  that  “  this  disgraceful  scene 
“  should  not  be  permitted,  and  Dr.  Lyons  should  at  once 
“  sit  down.”  The  Leaguers  insisted  on  the  Queen,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  all  such  persons  being  excluded 
from  the  rank  of  patrons.  They  yelled  down  a  proposition 
to  admit  English  plant  used  in  the  production  of  Irish 
manufactures.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  constitution  of 
the  actual  committee  which  was  at  last  voted ;  but  it  -is 
significant  that  Mr.  Dawson,  a  Land  Leaguer  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  threatened  all  guarantors  who, 
in  consequence  of  the  result  of  the  meeting,  should 
withdraw  their  guarantees,  with  Boycotting.  This  is 
probably  the  nearest  approach  to  direct;  extortion 
of  money  by  the  machinery  of  the  League  that 
has  been  publicly  made  ;  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  much  notice  will  be  taken  of  it  by  the  authorities. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that  the  action  of  the  Land 
League  is  in  reality  directed  rather  to  the  arrest  of  the 
whole  movement,  which  is  inconvenient  and  unmanage¬ 
able  to  it,  than  to  an  attempt  to  assume  a  control  which  it 
has  hardly  the  means  of  practically  carrying  out.  Unless 
the  League  were  to  Boycott  every  manufacturer  who  did 
not  contribute  (and  it  is  rather  surprising  that  Mr.  Sexton 
or  Mr.  Dawson  did  not  suggest  this  means  of  securing  a 
successful  Exhibition),  its  preponderance  on  the  Committee 
would  hardly  be  likely  to  be  greeted  rapturously  by  Irish 
capitalists. 

The  League’s  own  Convention  followed  this  disgraceful 
scene  at  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours.  Every  means 
had  been  taken  to  give  the  meeting  the  air  of  a  distinct 
protest  against  English  rule  rather  than  a  conference  of 
the  body  which  certain  English  Radicals  delight  to  compare 
to  the  early  Trade-Unions.  In  the  resolutions  proposed 
for  discussion,  when  they  are  stripped  of  their  Nationalist 
rant  and  of  the  inevitable  adjectives  which  grace  every 
Irish  manifesto,  there  is  sketched  out  a  very  practical 
scheme  of  preventing  the  Irish  tenants  from  being  con¬ 
tented  with  the  Land  Act.  The  labourers’  clauses  of  that 
Act — which  it  may  be  well  to  remind  Irishmen  were  the 
work  in  great  measure  of  the  English  Opposition,  the 
Land  League  and  the  Government  having  been  equally 
oblivious  of  the  labourer — are  accepted  as  a  whole,  because 
there  is  a  labourers’  meeting  sitting  contemporaneously  in 
Dublin,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  offer  them  less,  while  the 
farmers  are  not  prepared  to  grant  more.  But,  as  far  as 
actual  tenants  themselves  are  concerned,  a  line  which  is 
not  unskilful,  and  which  will  very  likely  be  effectual,  at 
I  any  rate  in  part,  is  taken  up.  The  farmer  is  warned  that 
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if  he  accepts  the  Act  he  pledges  himself  to  fifteen  years’ 
payment  of  rent  without  hope  of  abatement,  and  the  spectre 
of  American  competition  is  dangled  before  him,  so  that 
he  may  be  afraid  to  give  the  pledge.  This  is,  of  course, 
in  a  different  form,  the  old  Land  League  device  of  bidding 
the  people  refuse  to  pay  rent,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  their  holdings.  If  they  persist  in  rejecting  the 
statutory  tenancy,  they  can  be  forced  by  the  Court  to  take 
it  or  be  ejected,  and  this  will  swell  the  band  of  farmless 
tenants  who  are  just  now  the  chief  hope  of  the  League. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  as  yet  utterly  con¬ 
demn  the  new  Court.  He  and  his  friends  will  present 
certain  “  test  cases,”  with  the  object,  doubtless,  of  seeing 
whether  the  Court  can  be  cajoled  or  bullied  into  reducing 
the  rents  to  a  merely  nominal  sum.  So  little  is  known  of 
the  new  Commissioners  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
their  stamina  may  bo.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  see 
what  would  be  the  result  of  their  proving  recalcitrant. 
The  agitators  could  at  once  go  to  the  country,  strong  in 
the  double  cry  that  the  people  had  been  deceived,  and  that, 
as  so  much  had  been  wrested  from  the  English  Parliament 
already,  it  was  not  likely  to  resist  a  further  exhibition  of 
the  same  tactics. 

That  the  actual  proceedings  of  the  Convention  should, 
at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  sittings,  have  been  uninteresting 
enough,  is  not  surprising.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
there  should  have  been  one  delegate  to  protest,  if  only  on 
business  grounds,  against  the  mixing  up  of  the  direct 
objects  of  the  League  with  Nationalist  projects,  than  that 
even  among  twelve  hundred  there  should  not  have  been 
more  than  one.  Mr.  Parnell’s  speech  was  only  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  his  programme  garnished  with  plenty  of  bitter 
words  for  the  occasion.  The  cut-and-dried  telegrams 
from  America  urging  the  adoption  of  something  more 
than  his  policy,  and  threatening  the  stoppage  of  sup¬ 
plies  in  case  of  surrender  to  the  Land  Act,  could 
have  been  foretold  in  substance,  and  almost  literally 
by  any  tiro  in  politics.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
organization  now  stands  fully  committed  to  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  an  acceptance  of  the  Land  Act  only 
in  such  a  sense  that  even  the  present  Parliament  might 
probably,  if  that  sense  were  accepted  by  the  Coui’t,  think 
of  repealing  or  modifying  the  Act  next  year.  There  will 
doubtless  be  secessions,  or  attempted  secessions,  from  the 
League ;  but  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  say  that  any 
general  dissatisfaction  with  its  irreconcilable  policy  is 
being  shown  in  Ireland,  or  that  its  tools  are  turning- 
blunt  in  the  hands  of  the  users.  On  the  contrary,  in 
Munster  at  least,  and  in  parts  of  Leinster  and  Connaught, 
lawlessness  and  outrage  are  steadily  on  the  increase  as  the 
nights  grow  longer;  and,  though  the  Government  does 
not  refuse  help  to  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  in  defence  of  property,  it  seems  utterly  unable 
to  devise  any  scheme  of  protecting  life  and  limb.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Forster’s  return  to  Ireland  may  lead  to  more  energetic 
action.  Except  that  jesting  with  the  Land  League  is  not  a 
safe  amusement  now  in  Ireland,  it  appears  strange  that  on 
Wednesday  some  one  did  not  suggest  to  Mr.  Sexton  the 
organizing  of  aspecial  Land  League  annexe  in  the  Exhibition 
of  Irish  Industry.  A  Boycotted  household  might  well  re¬ 
place  the  Japanese  tea-houses  and  such  like  things  which 
have  diverted  visitors  to  former  Exhibitions ;  and  wax 
models  of  dead  landlords,  specimens  of  mutilated  cattle,  and 
earslit  herdsmen,  with  pikes,  masks,  dynamite  clocks,  and 
other  such  implements  of  the  business,  would  compose  a 
section  at  least  as  interesting  as  some  others,  and  far  more 
representative  of  the  actual  industries  of  Ireland  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Land  League  and  the  Premiership 
of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


FRENCH  PARTIES. 

fyJHE  useful  map  which  the  Times  printed  in  its  outer 
-L  sheet  on  Wednesday  is  a  conspicuous  proof  of  the 
growing  interest  which  Englishmen  take  in  French  poli¬ 
tics.  For  the  first  time  a  great  English  newspaper  has 
taken  as  much  pains  to  make  the  result  of  a  French 
general  election  intelligible  to  its  readers  as  it  would  have 
taken  had  the  election  been  an  English  one.  It  has  given 
them  a  map  of  France,  with  the  political  complexion 
of  every  constituency  plainly  marked.  It  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  represent  by  a  system  of  shading  the 
subdivisions  of  the  victorious  party  ;  and  the  simple  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  deputies  into  Bonapartist,  Monarchist,  and 


Republican  is,  for  some  purposes,  the  most  significant  that 
could  have  been  adopted.  It  shows,  with  almost  startling 
clearness,  the  practical  unanimity  at  which  Frenchmen 
seem  to  have  arrived  for  the  present  as  regards  the  form  of 
their  political  institutions.  The  white  spaces  which  stand 
for  the  arrondissements  that  have  returned  Republicans 
constitute  almost  the  entire  map.  In  the  eastern  half  of 
France  there  are  only  six  exceptions,  four  Monarchist  and 
two  Bonapartist.  If  the  Republicans  did  but  know  their 
own  interest  they  would,  read  in  this  conspicuous  triumph 
the  most  effectual  incentive  to  moderation.  So  long  as 
Bonapartists  and  Monarchists  formed  a  large  part  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  were  proportionately  strong 
in  the  country,  it  was  at  least  arguable  that  the  Republic 
could  not  safely  lay  aside  its  militant  character.  It  must 
remember  that  it  had  bitter  and  formidable  enemies,  and 
lose  no  opportunity  of  hitting  them  hard.  Now  that 
Bonapartists  and  Monarchists  are  alike  driven  from  the 
field,  the  Republic  can  afford  to  be  conciliatory.  There  is 
no  longer  an  adversary  in  arms  against  it.  The  result, 
which  has  been  coming  nearer  and  nearer  ever  since  1870, 
is  at  length  virtually  accomplished.  The  Republic  is  not 
merely  the  strongest  party  in  France,  it  has  apparently  be¬ 
come  France.  The  opinions  of  this  or  that  class  of  citizens, 
which  once  perhaps  it  was  excusable  to  treat  as  neces¬ 
sarily  identified  with  hostility  to  the  Republic,  need  no 
longer  be  thus  regarded.  There  is  not  now  any  organiza¬ 
tion  arrayed  against  the  Republic  which  can  turn  these 
opinions  to  its  own  purposes.  Whether  the  Republic  has 
been  right  or  wrong  in  its  policy  towards  the  Church,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Church 
was  the  stalking-horse  of  one  conspiracy  after  another. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  so  perhaps  from  no  better  motive 
than  the  dying  out  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  politicians 
ought  to  think  more  of  results  than  of  motives, 
and  to  be  content  to  see  their  adversaries  rendered 
powerless,  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the 
reasons  which  have  made  them  so.  At  all  events,  the 
time  has  come  when  overtures  of  peace  might  be  safely 
made,  and  would  certainly  be  accepted.  The  conflict  with 
the  Church,  in  which  the  French  Government  has  volun¬ 
tarily  engaged,  has  been  more  successful  than  the  German 
Kulturhampf,  because  the  Government  might  now,  to  all 
appearance,  conclude  a  treaty  on  the  principle  of  uti 
possidetis.  What  it  has  gained,  it  would  be  allowed  to 
retain.  The  Jesuits  might  remain  exiles,  the  non-recog- 
nized  religious  orders  might  continue  dispersed,  and  yet 
the  Pope  would  look  benignly  on  the  Government  by 
which  these  things  had  been  done,  and  the  Nuncio  would 
be  instructed  to  say  pleasant  things  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  and  to  preach  submission  and  patriotism  to  the 
clergy. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  are  not  the  reflections 
which  this  map,  or  the  facts  which  it  presents,  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  party  in  power.  A  French  politician  knows 
of  no  use  to  which  a  vanquished  enemy  can  be  put  except 
to  be  jumped  on.  The  more  seemingly  hopeless  the 
position  of  a  party  is,  the  more  reason  there  is  for  in¬ 
sulting  it  by  word  and  act.  It  is  this  that  constitutes 
the  real  danger  of  every  successful  French  party.  The 
first  thought  of  no  matter  who  is  in  power,  is  how  he  can 
make  his  supremacy  felt.  To  do  this  it  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  be  free  to  give  effect  to  his  own  ideas  for 
his  own  benefit.  They  must  be  made  to  minister  to  some 
one  else’s  annoyance.  What  the  extent  of  that  annoyance 
should  be  may  differ  at  different  times.  The  amount  of 
suffering  which  it  pleases  the  existing  Republicans  to 
inflict  falls  very  far  short  of  that  which  it  pleased  the 
Republicans  of  1793  to  inflict.  But  the  principle  which 
underlies  the  two  processes  is  the  same.  The  measure  of 
the  suffering  in  each  case  is  not  the  real  or  supposed 
necessity  of  the  situation,  but  the  will  of  the  party  which 
has  the  power  to  inflict  it.  A  Frenchman  jumps  upon  his 
enemy,  not  because  his  enemy  may  rise  up  and  hurt 
him  if  he  does  not,  but  because  ho  has  the  power  to  jump 
upon  him,  and  feels  a  genuine  pleasure  in  exerting  it.  All 
that  the  French  Government  has  done  to  the  Church 
appears  to  it  to  be  only  a  reason  for  doing  more.  Its 
object  is  never  really  attained  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
attain  it  with  more  of  technical  completeness.  As  yet 
the  attack  has  been  chiefly  directed  against  the  regular 
clergy ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  secular  clergy  will  be 
the  next  victims.  M.  Cl£menceau,  M.  Gambetta,  and  M. 
Ferry  are  agreed  that  something  more  must  be  done  to 
punish  the  Church,  and  whether  the  penalty  takes  the 
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form  of  entire  repudiation  by  the  State,  or  of  what  is 
euphemistically  called  a  stricter  application  of  the  Con¬ 
cordat,  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 

The  facts  of  which  the  Times’  map  is  the  expression 
have  naturally  set  the  French  Monarchists  thinking  who  is 
to  blame  for  the  extremely  poor  figure  they  made  in  the 
elections.  “An  ex-Deputy,”  who  is  understood  to  be  M.  de 
Falloux,  has  been  saying  in  the  Figaro  that  the  whole 
blame  falls  on  the  Legitimists.  In  his  opinion  the 
present  business  of  a  Monarchist  is  to  drop  all  reference  to 
monarchy.  Religious  and  social  interests  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  than  any  form  of  government  are  now 
threatened,  and  Monarchists  ought  to  remember  that 
they  are  Christians  and  fathers  of  families  before  they 
are  Legitimists.  Had  they  done  so  last  month,  they 
would  have  said  nothing  about  the  Count  of  Ciiambord 
and  a  great  deal  about  the  religious  orders  and  god¬ 
less  education.  The  reply  of  the  Legitimists  is,  that 
the  “ex-Deputy”  entirely  misunderstands  the  situation. 
He  writes  as  though  the  religious  and  social  interests  of 
which  he  is  the  self-constituted  champion  could  be  safe 
nnder  a  Republic,  whereas  experience  has  shown  again 
and  again — what  the  inner  consciousness  of  Legitimists 
has  always  assured  them — that  in  France  at  all  events  the 
legitimate  monarchy  is  the  one  source  from  which  all 
good  things  do  come.  You,  they  tell  the  “ex-Deputy,” 
have  no  right  to  call  yourself  a  Monarchist ;  you  are  a 
Conservative  Republican.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
course  of  events  since  Marshal  MacMahon’s  retirement  has 
been  more  favourable  to  the  Legitimist  theory  than  to  that 
of  the  “  ex-Deputy.”  Those  who,  even  when  M.  Thiers 
was  in  power,  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the 
Republic  must  inevitably  become  anti-Christian,  are  not 
likely  to  feel  their  conviction  on  this  head  weakened  by 
speeches  like  those  of  M.  Paul  Bert,  or  by  acts  like 
those  of  the  Mayor  who  at  a  recent  examination  of  a 
Communal  School  presented  prizes  to  two  young  citizens 
who  had  omitted  to  make  their  first  communion.  Inci¬ 
dents  of  this  kind  are  the  natural  weapons  of  the  party 
which  preaches  that  all  other  considerations  should  be 
postponed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Count  of  Chambord, 
because,  until  that  has  been  brought  about,  there  can  be 
no  security  for  the  things  that  Conservative  Republicans 
profess  to  value. 

Even  Prince  Napoleon  seems  to  have  realized  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Bonapartists  at  the  elections  imposes  upon 
him  an  act  of  apparent  self-denial.  He  is  about,  it  is 
said,  to  resign  his  claim  to  the  Imperial  succession  in 
favour  of  his  son.  His  next  step  will  perhaps  be  to  declare 
that  in  doing  this  he  has  merely  got  rid  of  a  troublesome 
and  useless  burden,  and  left  himself  free  to  serve  as  a 
simple  soldier  in  the  Republican  army.  It  is  pretty  plain 
that  the  dignity  which  he  thus  magnanimously  puts  from 
him  is  to  him  less  than  valueless.  If  his  ambition  is  ever 
gratified,  it  will  be  as  a  Democratic  saviour  of  society,  not 
as  the  rebuilder  of  an  Empire.  By  giving  his  son  the 
chance  of  appeai’ing  in  the  latter  character,  if  he  should 
ever  be  offered  an  eno-aerement,  Prince  Napoleon  does  not 
damage  the  peculiar  and  limited  prospect  which  is  all  that 
can  ever  be  open  to  him,  while  he  ceases  to  irritate  the 
strict  Imperialists  by  playing  the  part  of  dog  in  the 


THE  TRADE-UNIONS  CONGRESS. 

THE  praise  which  has  been  generally  bestowed  on  the 
Trade-Unions  Congress  is  perhaps  not  an  unmixed 
compliment.  The  moderate  style  of  the  opening  address 
and  of  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  has 
evidently  taken  newspaper  writers  by  surprise.  Having 
had  their  own  way  in  recent  legislation,  the  Trade-Union 
leaders  abstain  on  the  present  occasion  from  declamations 
against  capital,  and  their  demands  of  further  privileges  are 
expressed  in  temperate  language.  Notwithstanding  a  dis¬ 
claimer  contained  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  address,  the  Trade- 
Unions  and  their  delegates  still  devote  their  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  own  class. 
As  it  happens  that  the  associated  artisans  have  acquired 
paramount  political  power,  their  organization  is  formidable 
and  alarming.  The  managers  of  the  Congress  had  good 
reason  for  excluding  from  their  proceedings  apologies 
for  the  system  which  is  now  irrevocably  established. 
Judicious  politicians  long  ago  recognized  the  power  of 
workmen  to  form  Unions,  with  the  obvious  inference  that 


it  was  useless  to  discuss  their  moral  right  to  do  what  they 
could  not  be  prevented  from  doing.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  operations  of  the  Unions  are  uniformly 
beneficial  or  harmless.  The  Chairman  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  who  is  neither  a  politician  nor  a 
theorist,  stated  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Company 
that  the  intervention  in  one  trade  dispute  of  a  Union 
agitator,  who  is  also  a  member  of  Parliament,  had  taken 
100,000?.  from  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  railway.  The- 
loss  to  the  traders  and  to  the  workmen  themselves  musk 
have  been  enormously  greater.  The  transaction  is  rather 
representative  than  exceptional ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  noticed  by  the  speakers  at  the  Congress.  Readers- 
of  the  discussions  might  almost  forget  that  the  chief 
function  of  Unions  is  to  render  strikes  possible  and  some¬ 
times  successful.  In  promoting  such  measures  as  the- 
Employers’  Liability  Act  the  Unions  are  perhaps  more 
legitimately  occupied  ;  but  their  proposal  that  workmin 
shall  be  prevented  from  contracting  themselves  out  of  tiie 
Act  is  more  than  questionable.  Their  actual  intended 
interference  in  general  politics  will  be  an  unmixed  evil. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  well-written  address,  quoted,  as  an 
instance  of  mistaken  apprehension,  Mr.  Lowe’s  prophecy, 
delivered  in  1866,  that  if  the  body  of  workmen  were 
admitted  to  the  franchise,  the  Union  machinery  was 
“  ready  to  launch  their  votes  in  one  compact  mass 
“  on  the  institutions  and  property  of  the  country.”’ 
The  Union  leaders  boast  that,  notwithstanding  their 
attainment  of  political  power,  the  Unions  have  as  yet 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Since  the  establishment  of 
household  suffrage  in  boroughs  there  have  been  two  general 
elections,  for  in  1868  the  new  voters  were  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage  ;  and  the  principal  change 
produced  was  the  increased  venality  of  many  constitu¬ 
encies.  In  1880  the  class  which  supports  Trade-Unions- 
responded  eagerly  to  the  inflammatory  appeals  of  an 
orator  who  for  the  time  descended  from  the  rank  of  a 
statesman  to  the  occupation  of  a  demagogue.  The  same 
speaker  who  boasts  of  the  confutation  of  Mr.  Lowe’s  fore¬ 
bodings  demands  that,  in  future,  candidates  and  party 
leaders,  instead  of  appealing  directly  to  the  working 
classes,  shall  communicate  exclusively  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Unions.  The  result  of  conceding  his  demand  would 
be  either  gross  and  general  corruption  of  the  American  type^ 
or  a  process  of  “  launching  votes  in  one  compact  mass 
“  on  the  institutions  and  property  of  the  country.”  The 
speakers  at  the  Congress  already  insist  on  the  extension 
of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties,  for  the  strictly 
political  purpose  of  extending  and  confirming  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  working  class  over  all  other  sections  of  the- 
community.  In  a  still  more  ambitious  spirit,  and  in  total 
neglect  of  the  professed  objects  of  the  organization,  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  demands  the  enactment  of  a 
Land  Bill  on  the  model  of  the  Irish  Act,  although  it 
could  in  no  degree  concern  the  great  body  of  artisans. 
The  cynical  cupidity  of  agricultural  demagogues  who  seek 
to  appropriate  the  property  of  the  landowners  commands 
the  ready  sympathy  of  the  Union  managers.  Tenant- 
farmers,  remembering  the  agitation  promoted  by  Mr. 
Arch,  will  probably  hesitate  to  accept  the  support  of  asso¬ 
ciations  formed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  workmen. 

One  of  the  political  objects  to  which  the  Congress  ia 
invited  by  its  leaders  to  devote  its  energies  is  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  every  war,  irrespectively  of  its  merits  or  tendency. 
The  pardonable  ignorance  of  artisans  furnishes  no  excuse 
for  a  presumptuous  claim  to  regulate  interests  which  they 
have  not  troubled  themselves  to  study  or  understand.  No 
party  in  England  is  indifferent  to  the  evils  of  war  ;  but 
better-instructed  politicians  are  aware  that  material  welfare, 
as  well  as  national  honour,  largely  depends  on  the  ability 
and  readiness  of  a  country  to  defend  its  rights.  Even 
extreme  Liberals  who  know  something  of  public  affairs 
and  of  history  admit  and  assert  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  navy  which  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  that  of  any 
single  Power.  At  this  moment  the  influence  of  England 
in  the  regions  which  include  the  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  India  depends,  in  the  last  resort,  on  the 
military  and  naval  resources  of  the  Empire.  The  working 
classes  would  be  among  the  first  to  feel  the  consequences 
of  the  impression  which  their  leaders  seek  to  produce,  that 
the  task  of  protecting  English  commerce  and  territory  is 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  Government.  Pure  democracy, 
which  is  in  other  respects  an  objectionable  system,  seems 
to  be  in  England  alone  incompatible  with  patriotic  feeling. 
In  France,  in  Germany,  in  America  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
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lation  is  more  sensitive  to  the  claims  of  national  dignity. 
It  is  perhaps  possible  to  attach  too  mnch  importance  to 
the  crude  notions  of  ambitious  and  inexperienced  orators ; 
but  Mr.  Lowe’s  warnings  are  justified  by  the  vague  poli¬ 
tical  agitation  which  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  super¬ 
seding  the  special  functions  of  the  Trade-Unions  Congress. 
On  one  point  the  apparently  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
delegates  may  perhaps  have  a  useful  resnlt.  It  appears 
that  the  manufacturing  operatives  retain  their  ancient 
belief  in  the  advantages  of  Free-trade.  As  they  are  not 
disposed  to  join  the  Fair-trade  Protectionists,  the  facti¬ 
tious  movement  will  probably  soon  collapse ;  though  the 
expulsion  of  certain  Fair-traders  under  the  pretext  that 
they  had  violated  Union  etiquette  by  paying  their  own 
expenses  may  be  thought  to  savour  rather  of  individual 
jealousy  than  of  orthodox  abhorrence.  It  was  for  the 
alleged  benefit  of  the  artisans  that  retaliatory  or  reciprocal 
duties  were  to  be  imposed. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  blame  one  industrial  class 
for  combining  to  promote  its  own  interests,  while  capital¬ 
ists  employ  the  same  modes  of  proceeding.  The  Lancashire 
cotton-spinners  find  it  necessary  to  limit  or  suspend  their 
production,  because  a  body  of  speculators  and  brokers  in 
Liverpool  have  forced  up  the  price  of  cotton  to  an 
artificial  level.  The  defeat  of  the  monopolists  concerns 
the  workmen  as  much  as  their  employers,  and  they 
will  perhaps  be  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  interruption 
of  their  industry.  They  have  no  reason  to  regret 
that  the  master  manufacturers  are  probably  powerful 
enough  to  counteract  the  mischievous  ingenuity  of  the 
Liverpool  gamblers.  The  question  will  perhaps  be  dis¬ 
cussed  before  the  close  of  the  Congress,  as  it  concerns  the 
associated  trades  much  more  nearly  than  land  tenure, 
or  the  theoi’y  of  peace  and  war.  Other  matters  of  equal 
relevance  and  importance  will  probably  not  be  noticed. 
The  delegates  will  be  disinclined  to  reopen  the  question 
of  the  expediency  of  the  diminished  hours  of  labour  which 
have  been  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  Unions.  Mr. 
Sampson  Lloyd,  who  lately  presided  at  a  Fair-trade  meet¬ 
ing,  deviated  into  the  more  practical  inquiry  whether 
English  artisans  could  by  fifty-eight  hours’  labour  in 
the  week  effectually  compete  with  French  rivals  work¬ 
ing  for  seventy-two  hours.  It  is  not  certain  that 
a  true  answer  would  be  in  the  negative  ;  and  the 
leisurely  classes  ought  to  sympathize  with  the  claims 
of  workmen  to  reasonable  rest  and  recreation  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  competent  observers  watch 
with  anxiety  the  effect  of  short  hours  of  labour  on  English 
industry.  The  settlement  of  practical  controversies  of 
the  kind  by  combination  is  inevitable,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  be  considered  reasonable.  The  wishes  of  a 
minority  will  probably  be  overruled  ;  but  if  there  were  no 
Trade-Unions  the  great  bodyof  workmen  might  be  deprived 
of  the  liberty  of  choice.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Unions 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  modern  custom  of  all  associa¬ 
ted  bodies,  hold  Congresses  and  listen  to  speeches  which 
are  naturally  devoted  to  the  exaltation  of  their  powers  and 
their  rights,  with  little  reference  to  their  duties.  It  is 
necessary  to  acquiesce  in  their  political  activity,  but  not 
to  think  it  beneficial. 


LONDON  FISH  SUPPLY. 

rnHE  Corporation  of  London  has  seriously  taken  in 
JL  hand  the  question  of  the  Fish  Supply,  and  their 
present  activity  may  be  accepted  as  an  atonement  for 
much  previous  delay.  So  long  as  the  work  is  done  and 
done  properly,  it  will  be  only  an  additional  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  it  is  done  by  those  to  whom  it  belongs  by  pre¬ 
scription.  So  far  as  the  Corporation  in  their  character  of 
the  market  authority  are  specially  concerned  with  it,  the 
question  does  not  present  much  difficulty.  The  two  re¬ 
commendations  of  a  market  are  neighbourhood  to  the 
supply  and  easiness  of  approach.  The  first  secures  that 
the  market  shall  be  always  well  filled  with  goods ;  the 
second  secures  that  these  goods  shall  be  carried  with  no 
unnecessary  delay  to  all  parts  of  London.  As  regards 
fish,  neighbourhood  to  the  supply  can,  in  London,  only 
mean  neighbourhood  to  the  two  great  means  of  carriage, 
the  river  and  the  railways.  Formerly  only  the  river  had 
to  be  considered,  but  of  late  years  the  railway  has  become 
a  very  serious  rival  to  the  river.  What  is  chiefly  to  be 
desired  in  the  interest  of  the  public  is  that  these  two 
sources  of  supply  should  go  on  existing  side  by  side.  If 


Londoners  are  to  be  left  dependent  on  one  of  them, 
the  most  effectual  guarantee  of  cheapness  will  be 
wanting.  Competition  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
keeping  down  rates  of  carriage  ;  and,  though  in  theory 
it  is  the  interest  of  carriers  to  make  their  trade  as  large 
as  possible  by  carrying  goods  on  easy  terms,  they  seem, 
when  there  is  no  outside  stimulus,  to  care  as  little  for 
their  own  interest  as  if  it  were  somebody  else’s.  Easi¬ 
ness  of  approach  means  that  the  market  is  in  a  central 
position,  so  that  all  parts  of  London  get  supplied  as  neai'ly 
as  possible  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  streets  leading 
from  it  are  spacious,  so  that  the  fishmongers  shall  start  on 
their  journey  with  no  unnecessary  delay.  At  present  none 
of  these  requirements  are  fulfilled  in  London.  There  is 
only  one  .fish  market,  and  that,  in  its  existing  state,  is 
eminently  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  Billingsgate  is  con¬ 
venient,  so  far  as  situation  goes,  for  fish  that  comes  by 
water ;  it  is  not  convenient,  even  in  this  respect,  for  fish 
that  comes  by  railway.  Fish  that  comes  by  water  has  to 
be  landed  before  it  can  be  sold,  and  the  accommodation 
that  Billingsgate  affords  in  this  way  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  demand.  When  the  fish  has  been  landed  and  sold,  it 
has  to  be  carried  away,  and  to  carry  it  away  is  as  tedious 
a  process  as  to  get  away  from  a  London  crush.  The  fish¬ 
monger  has  his  cart,  just  as  the  great  lady  has  her 
carriage ;  but,  like  her,  he  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
swarm  of  other  vehicles,  which  make  movement  for  a  time 
impossible.  Somebody  must  be  last  on  these  occasions, 
and  to  the  fishmonger  being  last  may  easily  mean  serious 
loss. 

The  speakers  in  the  debate  in  the  Common  Council 
seem  to  have  been  perfectly  alive  to  the  two  last  faults  in 
the  Billingsgate  site.  The  Chairman  of  the  Markets 
Committee,  who  wishes  to  see  Billingsgate  retained,  at  all 
events  as  a  market  for  water-borne  fish,  declared  that 
standing  room  for  double  the  number  of  vans  and  carts 
now  attending  the  market  is  urgently  required,  and  even 
made  the  retention  of  the  market  depend  on  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Government  to  sell  the  site  of  the  Custom¬ 
house  to  the  Corporation.  What  was  not  equally  well  ap¬ 
preciated  was  the  improbability  that  the  same  market  would 
bo  found  equally  convenient  for  fish  coming  by  railway 
and  fish  coming  by  river.  A  great  deal  of  opposition 
to  the  retention  of  the  Billingsgate  site  seems  to  have 
been  unreasonable.  It  is  surely  more  convenient,  as 
regards  the  bringing  of  fish  to  a  waterside  market,  that  it 
should  be  placed  as  low  down  the  river  as  is  consistent 
with  its  being  fairly  central,  and  especially  that  it  should 
be  below  rather  than  above  London  Bridge.  A  fish  market 
at  Blackfriars,  which  was  the  waterside  alternative  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Council,  would  involve  the  passage  under 
three  bridges  with  all  the  consequent  danger  and 
delay.  No  doubt,  if  Billingsgate  cannot  be  improved 
so  as  to  make  it  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  water¬ 
borne  fish  traffic,  another  site  must  be  found,  and  in 
that  case  it  may  be  that  Blackfriars,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  about  the  bridges,  may  prove  to  be  the  best  site. 
Mr.  Rudkin  painted  the  advantages  of  the  Blackfriars  site  in 
the  brightest  colours  he  could  command.  All,  however, 
that  he  succeeded  in  showing  was  that  a  markethof  ade¬ 
quate  size,  and  provided  with  adequate  approaches,  would 
be  very  far  preferable  to  the  existing  market.  But  this  is 
just  what  nobody  denies.  Billingsgate,  as  it  is,  does  not 
supply  the  accommodation  needed  even  for  water-borne 
fish  ;  and  if  that  accommodation  cannot  be  obtained  at 
Billingsgate  the  water-side  fish  market  must  be  moved 
elsewhere.  What  Mr.  Rudkin  ought  to  have  shown,  but 
did  not,  was  that  this  accommodation  is  not  to  be  had 
at  Billingsgate.  The  argument  that  the  poor  would  go  in 
thousands  to  buy  their  own  fish  if  the  market  were  made 
more  accessible  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  as  regards  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  sites.  If  Billingsgate  were 
enlarged  and  provided  with  proper  approaches,  it  would 
be  nearer  some  of  the  poorest  districts  of  London  than 
Blackfriars.  Mr.  Rudkin,  it  is  true,  went  on  to  say  that 
the  fishermen  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  are  prepared  to 
deliver  daily  at  the  Blackfriars  market  all  their  catch — say 
50,000  lbs.  of  fish  at  2^  per  lb.,  so  that  it  could  be  retailed  at 
an  ample  profit  for  3d.  per  lb.  They  would  decline,  however, 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Billingsgate,  because  the  sale 
there  is  so  uncertain.  What  we  take  this  to  mean  is,  that 
at  Billingsgate,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  sale  is  uncertain. 
Probably  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  for  the  retail 
trade.  The  market  is  too  much  in  the  hands  of  the  large 
dealers,  who  are  nob  anxious  to  encourage  the  trade  in 
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■what  they  call  “  offal  ”  fish,  which  stands  for  any  fish  other 
than  salmon,  turbot,  brill,  and  soles.  Probably  also,  as  fish 
from  the  Yorkshire  coast  must  all  come  by  railway,  the 
undoubted  disadvantages  of  Billingsgate  as  regards  the 
disposal  of  railway-borne  fish  had  some  influence  in  pro¬ 
voking  this  determination  to  have  no  dealings  with 
London  so  long  as  Billingsgate  remains  the  one  London 
fish  market. 

The  attack  upon  Billingsgate  and  the  defence  of  it  seem 
equally  exaggerated,  the  error  in  both  cases  being  due  to 
the  unwillingness  of  the  speakers  to  admit  that  the  only 
adequate  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  immediate 
establishment  of  two  markets — one  for  water-borne  fish 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Thames,  another 
for  land-borne  fish  in  the  immediate  neighbouuliood  of  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  railways  which  serve  the  fishing 
districts.  When  once  this  condition  has  been  conceded, 
the  retention  or  abolition  of  Billingsgate  can  be  discussed 
simply  upon  its  merits.  The  issue  will  then  be  found  to  be 
very  much  narrowed.  At  present  it  is  constantly  confused 
by  the  controversy  whether  water  or  land-borne  fishform  the 
most  important  constituent  of  the  London  fish  market,  and  to 
which,  in  the  choice  of  a  site,  most  deference  shall  be  paid. 
When  it  is  treated  simply  as  a  question  relating  to  water-borne 
fish,  it  will,  we  suspect,  be  seen  that  the  advantages  of  a 
site  below  London  Bridge  over  one  above  London  Bridge 
are  decisive,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  determined  is 
whether  Billingsgate  can  be  made  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  water-borne  trade.  If  it  can,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
an  equally  good  site  below  London  Bridge,  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  unwillingness  of  a  trade  to  leave  a  market  to  which  it 
is  accustomed,  will  probably  be  found  final  reasons  for 
keeping  the  market  where  it  is.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat, 
however,  that  this  conclusion  presupposes  that  there  are 
to  bo  two  fish  markets  in  London.  The  steady  growth 
of  the  railway  fish  trade  makes  it  impossible  that  it  should 
be  much  longer  sacrificed  to  the  trade  in  water-borne  fish. 
At  present,  the  latter  finds  a  market  awaiting  it  where  the 
fish  are  landed,  w’kile  the  railway  fish  trade  has  to  send 
its  fish  to  a  market  far  away  from  the  station  at  which  it 
arrives.  If  there  is  to  be  a  single  market  for  both  trades, 
it  should,  plainly,  be  at  some  place  where  the  sacrifice,  at 
present  made  entirely  by  one,  should  be  fairly  shared  between 
the  two.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  either  trade 
should  bo  called  on  to  make  a  sacrifice  which  would  be 
rendered  needless  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having  one 
fish  market  on  the  river  bank  and  another  as  near  as  may 
be  to  the  railways  which  bring  fish  to  London.  The 
argument  that  a  double  market  means  double  trouble  for 
the  retailers  might  perhaps  be  disposed  of  by  the  adoption 
of  more  reasonable  hours  for  marketing  in  fish  than  those 
which  at  present  prevail. 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  AGITATION. 

mHE  supporters  of  Protection  under  its  new  title  of 
Jl  Fair  Trade  were  injudicious  in  forming  a  League  and 
in  holding  a  meeting.  But  for  their  public  challenge,  they 
might  have  acquired  credit  for  a  strength  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  display.  Three  county  candidates,  all  of 
respectable  position  and  considerable  ability,  had  simul¬ 
taneously  expressed  entire  or  partial  approval  of  their  doc¬ 
trines,  though  Mr.  Lowther,  with  characteristic  boldness 
and  creditable  candour,  called  Fair  Trade  by  its  proper  name 
of  Protection.  The  meeting  in  London  was  not  attended 
by  a  single  known  politician ;  and  the  promoters  had  not 
even  succeeded  in  establishing  among  themselves  any  pre¬ 
liminary  understanding.  The  chairman  was  a  cooper,  who 
is  discontented  at  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  not 
because  a  supply  of  useful  commodities  is  injurious  to 
the  consumers,  but  on  the  ground  that  many  articles 
are  packed  in  foreign  casks.  The  packages  remain  when 
the  contents  are  extracted,  to  be  sometimes  used  again 
by  thrifty  English  producers.  The  meeting  found  it 
impossible  to  agree  even  on  the  fundamental  pi-inciple 
of  the  party  that  a  duty  ought  to  be  imposed  on  foreign 
corn.  One  sagacious  economist  contended  that  such 
a  duty  would  only  increase  the  cost  of  bread  by  the 
amount  levied  at  the  Custom  House.  That  English  corn- 
growers  would  add  the  same  sum  to  their  own  prices  had 
apparently  not  occurred  to  the  Fair  Trade  intellect ;  yet  it 
is  certain  that  no  farmer  would  trouble  himself  to  cause 
an  artificial  increase  in  the  price  of  foreign  corn  except  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  the  same  amount  to  his  own  charges. 


The  majority  of  the  League  may  probably  have  been  less 
puzzle-headed  ;  but  the  object  which  they  met  to  promote 
is  so  chimerical  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  a  corn  duty,  if  it  were  practicable,  would  be  just 
and  expedient.  Mr.  Bright,  with  his  habitual  rudeness, 
described  the  advocates  of  Fair  Trade  as  the  “  baser  sort  of 
“  Tories.”  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  the  movement  is  political,  its  supporters  are  engaged  in 
a  suicidal  enterprise. 

There  is  as  yet  no  serious  economic  controversy,  though 
traders,  artisans,  and  farmers,  under  the  pressure  of  diffi¬ 
culties,  not  unnaturally  complain  of  foreign  competition. 
Many  of  them  would  nevertheless  hesitate  to  accept  the 
sole  alternative  of  Protection,  even  if  it  were  not  hopelessly 
beyond  their  reach.  In  his  eagerness  to  insult  his  political 
opponents,  Mr.  Bright  blunders  into  a  flagrant  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  causes  of  distress.  It  is  true  that  a 
series  of  bad  seasons  has  been  almost  ruinous  to  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  with  the  ulterior  consequence  of  diminish¬ 
ing  largely  the  home  demand  for  all  products  of  industry. 
It  is  nevertheless  absurd  to  pretend  that  foreign  tariffs 
have  had  no  share  in  discouraging  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prise.  When  almost  all  civilized  countries  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  importation  of  English  goods,  it 
would  be  strange  if  they  wholly  failed  of  their  object. 
Mr.  Bright’s  opinions  are  in  this  1’espect  largely  affected 
by  feelings  of  predilection  and  dislike.  He  hates  English 
Tories,  but  he  has  no  alien  antipathies.  It  never  occurs 
to  him  that  Russia,  America,  Germany,  and  several 
English  colonies  belong  to  the  baser  sort  of  nations 
because  they  maintain  Protection  on  a  scale  which  Fair 
Traders  have  never  contemplated.  The  gentle  and 
courteous  censure  which  he  has  sometimes  addressed  to 
American  Protectionists  is  converted  into  passionate  spite 
when  he  suspects  English  landowners  of  a  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  Pennsylvanian  ironmasters.  As  a 
bitter  and  intolerant  partisan,  he  ought,  in  consistency,  to 
feel  grateful  to  any  section  of  the  Conservative  party 
wffiich  strives  to  render  impossible  the  return  of  its  leaders 
to  office.  On  one  point  his  opinions  happen  to  be  sound ; 
and  for  forty  years  he  has  never  ceased  to  boast  of  the 
triumph  which  lie  and  his  friends  achieved  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn-laws.  Until  lately  the  effect  of  his  pretensions 
had  been  gradually  weakened  by  the  conversion  of  all 
parties  to  the  truths  of  free  trade.  The  revival  of  heresy 
among  the  less-instructed  class  of  Conservatives  is  an  un¬ 
mixed  advantage  to  the  Liberal  cause. 

It  is  in  its  bearing  on  party  politics  that  the  frivolous 
Fair  Trade  agitation  is  chiefly  objectionable.  There  is,  for 
the  most  part,  no  serious  harm  in  the  public  discussion  of 
fallacies  which  are  most  effectually  exposed  when  they 
have  become  subjects  of  popular  controversy.  No  long 
time  can  elapse  before  landowners  will  be  convinced 
that  the  restoration  of  any  fragment  of  the  old  Corn- 
laws  is  utterly  impossible  ;  and,  if  imported  food  is  un¬ 
taxed,  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  other  protective 
duties  would  be  insignificant.  Farmers  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  artificial  prices  for  manufactured  goods, 
while  their  own  produce  was  exposed  to  unlimited 
competition.  The  traders  who  desire  to  exclude  or  to 
limit  foreign  competition  are  inconsiderable  in  number 
and  in  weight.  The  real  grievance  which  is  generally 
felt  is  not  that  foreign  commodities  are  imported,  but 
that  English  goods  are  excluded  from  foreign  markets. 
English  iron-masters  and  iron-founders  would  not  suffer 
the  less  from  the  American  tariff  if  heavy  duties  were  im¬ 
posed  upon  American  products.  They  would,  in  truth,  be 
doubly  taxed,  if  the  price  of  bread  and  of  meat  were  raised 
while  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel  remained  the  same  as  at 
present.  There  can  be  but  few  believers  in  the  efficacy 
of  retaliation.  The  producers  who  maintain  for  their  own 
benefit  restrictive  legislation  would  derive  additional 
strength  from  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Legislature  that  they  were  in  the  right.  If  retaliation  is 
ever  attempted,  it  will  probably  be  confined  to  non-com¬ 
petitive  articles,  such  as  wine ;  and  in  such  cases  no  relief 
would  be  afforded  to  any  domestic  industry.  There  is  no 
danger  that  the  reaction  against  economic  principles 
should  prevail.  It  is,  indeed,  unwise  to  trust  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  triumph  of  truth  when  false  doctrines  seem  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  powerful  in  almost  every  foreign 
country;  but  truth  combined  with  overwhelming  prepon¬ 
derance  of  force  is  great  and  will  prevail.  No  conceivable 
argument  would  reconcile  manufacturers  to  taxes  on  raw 
materials,  or  the  enormous  population  of  the  towns  to 
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duties  on  food.  Those  who  favour  either  measure  only 
condemn  themselves  to  political  isolation  and  helplessness. 

Before  the  invention  of  Fair  Trade,  reasonable  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  moderate  Liberals  were  gradually  approaching 
to  one  another  in  opinion,  though  the  boundaries  of  party 
connexion  had  not  been  visibly  disturbed.  Any  considerable 
secession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists  would  reopen 
and  perpetuate  the  division  which  was  fading  into  a  mere 
imaginary  line.  Both  political  sections,  if  they  were 
united,  would  not  be  too  strong  for  the  purpose  of  resistance 
to  revolutionary  legislation.  Only  a  few  weeks  have 
passed  since  the  enactment  of  the  anomalous  measure 
which  pui’ported  to  find  an  excuse  in  the  exceptional 
condition  of  Ireland ;  and  already  Scotch  farmers  have 
begun  to  agitate  for  the  arbitrary  extension  of  limited 
rights  to  which  their  claim  is  strictly  defined  by  the 
terms  of  voluntary  contracts.  The  principal  organ 
of  the  Ministerial  party  gives  currency  to  proposals 
for  confiscating  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
proper  ty  of  landowners.  Even  at  the  Fair  Trade  meeting, 
doctrines  which  ought  to  have  alarmed  the  promo¬ 
ters  of  the  League  were  thoughtlessly  propounded.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  proposed  duty  on  imported  corn 
would  not  have  been  necessary  but  for  the  deficient  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land  as  it  is  divided  into  large  estates.  Fair 
Traders  were  not  likely  to  know  that  the  gross  produce  of 
English  land  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  country  of 
equal  extent.  The  impending  agitatiou  against  land- 
owners  will  rapidly  extend  to  every  other  kind  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  in  the  country 
which  is  not  seriously  threatened.  Neither  the  House 
of  Commons  nor  the  Cabinet  is  exempt  from  revo¬ 
lutionary  tendencies,  and  no  confidence  can  be  re¬ 
posed  in  the  impulsive  Prime  Minister.  If  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  had  a  leader  like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  would 
rally  by  degrees  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  rights 
of  property  and  all  friends  of  the  Constitution.  A 
heterogeneous  party,  composed  of  all  discontented  sections 
of  the  community,  may  harass  the  Government,  but  it 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  succeed  it.  Defiance  of  eco¬ 
nomic  rules  is  especially  objectionable  when  the  main 
object  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
resistance  to  interference  with  private  rights.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  relegated 
political  economy  to  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  and  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  those  who  in  another  department  of 
legislation  arrogate  to  themselves  similar  license.  The 
French  Legitimists  and  Bonapartists,  who  habitually  vote 
with  the  wildest  anarchists  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  Government,  have  not  attained  such  a  degree  of 
success  as  to  render  them  models  for  imitation.  It  would 
be  a  serious  national  evil  that  the  Opposition  should,  in 
its  conflict  with  a  dangerous  faction,  commit  itself  to 
untenable  issues. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  COTTON  CORNER. 

r|UlE  English  public  have  become  suddenly  and  pain- 
Jl  fully  familiar  with  the  special  dialect  of  the  cotton 
trade.  A  week  ago  there  were  few  people  not  connected 
with  Lancashire  who  could  have  defined  the  difference 
between  “  spot  ”  cotton  and  “futures.”  To-day  “futures,” 
at  all  events,  have  become  a  household  word  with  vast 
numbers  who  are  either  patiently  looking  forward  to  in¬ 
evitable  losses  or  calculating  how  much  they  will  have  to 
endure  in  order  to  bring  these  losses  to  an  end.  The 
question  has  even  a  more  universal  interest,  by  reason  of 
the  possible  extension  of  the  corner  system  to  still  more 
necessary  trades.  It  is  bad  enough  when  the  supply  of 
cotton  is  artificially  restricted,  and  the  mills  of  Lancashire 
are  forced  to  stop  working,  in  order  to  bring  those  who 
have  resti-icted  it  to  their  knees.  But,  supposing  the  plan 
of  stopping  the  mills  to  answer,  it  has  the  great  merit  that 
it  can  be  tried.  England  will  not  be  materially  the  worse 
if  for  the  next  seven  or  fourteen  days  no  more  cotton  is 
spun  or  manufactured.  But  what  would  be  done  if  the 
corner,  instead  of  being  in  cotton,  were  in  corn  or  in  some 
drug  universally  used  and  absolutely  irreplaceable  ?  The 
eaters  of  bread  could  not  stop  the  consumption  for  a  week 
or  fortnight.  The  sick  people,  to  whom  such  and  such  a 
medicine  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  would  have  to  buy 
it  until  their  means  of  paying  for  it  were  exhausted.  To 
all  appearance,  therefore,  the  success  of  the  corner  man  in 
either  of  these  instances  would  be  complete.  The 


whole  supply  of  an  article  of  absolute  necessity 
would  be  in  his  hands,  and  ho  would  be  able  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  charge  his  own  price  for  it.  This  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  possible  contingency  ;  indeed,  as  regards  corn  it  has 
once  or  twice  been  on  the  eve  of  occurring.  Consequently 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  with  the  cotton-spinners  is  of 
the  acutest  and  most  personal  kind.  The  conspiracy  they 
are  resisting  in  Lancashire  is  identical  in  kind  with  those 
which  may  hereafter  have  to  be  resisted  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  for  the  reason  just  assigned,  the 
experience  of  the  cotton-spinners  is  only  indirectly  avail¬ 
able  for  other  trades.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  closing 
of  the  mills  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  corn  trade  or  the 
drug  trade.  There  the  manufacture  of  the  article  must 
go  on,  whether  the  supply  of  it  be  abundant  or  short,  and 
whether  the  price  be  normal  or  extravagant.  It  is  to  the 
effect — if  there  be  any  effect — of  the  collateral  agencies 
which  the  Lancashire  spinners  may  be  able  to  bring  into 
play  that  the  public  will  look  with  most  interest,  because 
it  is  these  agencies  alone  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
invoked  in  the  analogous  cases. 

What  a  corner  is,  is  very  easily  understood  when  once 
the  term  has  been  explained.  The  same  man,  or  the  same 
group  of  men,  is  at  once  buyer  qnd  seller.  He  is  buyer 
because  he  has  contracted  for  the  delivery  to  him  of  all 
the  cotton,  or  other  goods  with  which  the  speculation  has 
to  do,  in  existence  at  some  future  time.  He  is  seller 
because  he  has  contrived  in  the  meanwhile  to  buy  up 
beforehand  all  the  cotton  or  other  goods  which  will  be  in 
existence  at  that  time.  Consequently,  when  the  time 
arrives,  and  the  dealers  who  have  contracted  to  deliver 
the  cotton  go  into  the  market  to  buy  it,  they  find  that  it  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  man  to  whom  they  have  agreed 
to  sell  it.  Of  this  circumstance,  however,  the  law  takes 
no  cognizance.  The  dealers  have  agreed  to  deliver  so 
much  cotton  to  A.,  and  they  are  bound  to  carry  out  their 
undertaking  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
buy  it  from  A.  in  order  to  have  it  to  deliver.  A.,  there¬ 
fore,  has  it  in  his  power  to  put  up  the  price  of  cotton  to 
any  point  he  likes — subject,  of  course,  to  the  proviso  that 
this  point  must  not  be  so  high  as  to  make  the  cotton  abso¬ 
lutely  unsaleable.  The  present  endeavour  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  is  to  cause  the  cotton  to  become  unsaleable  at  a 
point  below  that  which  the  corner  man  has  assigned  in 
his  own  mind.  He  has  calculated  that  they  will  endure 
a  certain  amount  of  loss ;  that,  rather  than  close  their 
mills,  they  will  go  on  buying  cotton  from  him;  even  though 
the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  it  eats  up  all  the  profit 
they  ordinarily  make  by  selling  the  yarn  to  the 
manufacturers.  The  spinners  have  now  turned  round 
on  him.  They  prefer  to  bear  their  losses  in  a  form  which 
they  hope  will  be  fatal  to  the  corner  man.  It  is  annoying, 
of  course,  to  have  to  stop  their  mills  when  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  is  artificially  created,  and  to  allow  the  capital 
invested  in  buildings  and  machinery  to  lie  idle.  But  it  is 
less  annoying  to  do  this  than  to  go  on  working  and  see 
the  returns  accruing  from  this  capital  passing  into  the 
pocket  of  the  corner  man  instead  of  into  their  own.  They 
have  accordingly  agreed  to  close  their  mills  for  at  least  a 
week,  and  to  buy  no  cotton  in  the  meantime.  In  tb  s 
way  they  hope  to  bring  the  device  of  the  corner  man  to 
nought.  He  has  raised  the  price  of  cotton,  it  is  true ; 
but  of  what  avail  will  this  be  to  him  when  the  demand 
for  cotton  is  suspended  P  He  has  bought  on  unusually 
favourable  terms,  but,  now  that  the  bargain  is  completed, 
he  will  find  that  he  has  only  got  possession  of  a  commodity 
which  he  cannot  sell,  and  which  is  useless  to  him  so  long 
as  it  remains  unsold. 

The  worst  of  this  method  of  retaliation  is  that  the  real 
brunt  of  it  falls  on  those  who  are  not  a  party  to  its 
employment.  The  cotton-spinner  will  not  be  seriously 
injured  by  a  short  stoppage  of  work.  It  will  merely 
ensure  a  brisker  demand  for  yarn  when  he  re-opens  his 
mill.  But  the  workmen  whom  the  closing  of  the  mill 
throws  out  of  employment  are  in  a  very  much  less  secure 
position.  To  some  extent,  perhaps,  they  may  be  recouped 
by  better  trade  and  higher  wages  by  and  by ;  but  against 
this  chance  must  be  set  the  unpleasant  certainty  that 
they  will  have  to  live  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  on 
credit  or  on  savings  which  have  both  been  heavily  drawn 
upon  by  the  recent  trade  depression.  It  is  certainly  de¬ 
sirable  that  this  process,  however  necessary  it  may  be 
for  the  moment,  should  not  remain  the  only  method 
of  defeating  the  corner  man.  It  inflicts  a  great  deal 
of  undeserved  suffering  on  a  class  which  is  in  no  way 
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responsible  for  the  corner  man’s  misdoings,  and  it  cannot 
be  applied  universally.  The  best  cure  for  speculations  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  sought  in  more  stringent  rules  of 
business,  in  greater  publicity  of  transactions,  and  in  sharper 
and  more  effective  expressions  of  trade  opinion.  It  may 
be  contended  possibly  that  cornering  is  a  legitimate  process, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  to  take  fresh  precautions  against 
it.  As  regards  this  plea,  it  is  hard,  no  doubt,  to  say  what 
is  and  what  is  not  a  legitimate  process  when  trading  on  a 
large  scale  ;  but  whether  cornering  be  so  or  not,  the  exces¬ 
sive  inconvenience  which  it  causes  supplies  a  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  putting  it  down. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  morality  of  cornering. 
We  will  assume  that  the  corner  man  may  look  at  smoke¬ 
less  chimneys,  silent  spindles,  and  starving  operatives, 
may  know  that  this  is  all  his  work,  and  may  yet  feel  that 
he  has  not  the  slightest  reason  for  being  ashamed  of  what 
he  has  done.  B  ut  even  the  exercise  of  our  virtues  may 
have  to  be  restrained  if  it  causes  inconvenience  and  suffer¬ 
ing  to  our  neighbours.  Irreproachable  as  the  corner  man 
may  be  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  he  is  highly  incon¬ 
venient  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  that  is 
ample  justification  for  limiting  his  freedom.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Brokers’  Association  ought 
not  to  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  frame  rules  which 
should  head  the  corner  man  at  some  point  or  other 
in  the  long  series  of  steps  by  which  he  carries  out 
his  end.  Some  method  of  registration  of  purchases 
might  be  devised  which  should  make  it  evident  whether 
any  unusual  amount  of  cotton  was  coming  into  certain 
hands,  and  so  warn  the  dealers  who  have  contracted  to 
deliver  futures  at  this  or  that  date  to  lose  no  time  in 
obtaining  the  means  of  fulfilling  their  contracts.  It  is 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  if  public  opinion  goes  on 
condemning  cornering  with  the  same  decision  which  it 
has  lately  shown,  speculators  of  the  class  to  which  corner 
men  ordinarily  belong  will  continue  to  practise  it.  Every¬ 
thing,  of  course,  depends  on  the  consistency  with  which 
the  censure  conveyed  by  these  denunciations  is  applied. 
To  take  a  very  obvious  instance,  a  cotton-spinner  will  call 
a  corner  man  a  swindler,  a  shoplifter,  a  robber;  but  would 
he  refuse  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  Y  Is  his 
abuse  the  expression  of  a  genuine  belief  that  cornering  is 
an  illegitimate  and  dishonest  use  of  trade  opportunities, 
or  merely  of  natural  irritation  at  the  annoyance  lvhich  this 
use  of  them  has  inflicted  on  him  ?  In  one  word,  is  cor¬ 
nering  swindling  P  If  the  Lancashire  public  has  made  up 
its  mind  to  say  yes  to  this  question,  a  cornering  syndicate 
will  soon  become  of  as  rare  occui’rence  as  a  “  long  firm.” 


TIIE  WOES  OF  RAILWAY  TRAVELLERS. 

THE  season  of  grumbles  about  the  inconveniences  of 
travelling  has  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  but  with 
a  certain  difference.  The  majority  of  the  complaints 
which  fill  columns  of  the  Times  in  September  are  in 
ordinary  years  directed  against  Continental  railways  ; 
this  year  it  has  been  our  own  railway  system  which  has 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  There  has,  of 
course,  been  a  dropping  fire  on  the  foreigner,  who,  it 
must  be  said,  as  a  rule,  takes  very  little  notice  of  it.  One 
Correspondent  in  particular  has  drawn  a  lurid  picture  of  the 
Lyons  Railway,  connecting  the  recent  accidents  with  the 
corruption  of  the  officials,  who,  according  to  him,  keep  the 
trains  waiting,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  higher  and 
ever  higher  bribes  for  separate  compartments,  fauteuils-lits, 
and  other  privileges,  which  are  in  turn  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  abandoned  character  and  repulsive  habits  of 
travellers  in  the  ordinary  carriages.  But  whether  it  is 
that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  fewer  people 
than  usual  have  yet  returned  from  the  Continent,  or  that 
the  bad  weather  in  August  deterred  them  from  going, 
there  has  been  much  less  grumbling  of  this  particular  class 
than  usual.  Very  few  complaints  in  particular  have  been 
made  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  worst  nuisance  of  Con¬ 
tinental  travelling,  the  danger  of  having  luggage  broken 
open  and  robbed  en  route.  This,  which  is  absolutely 
unknown  in  England  and  not  very  common  in  France,  is 
of  constant  occurrence  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  but  up  to  the  present  time  few  victims  have  com¬ 
plained  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  almost  unexampled 
chorus  of  grumbling  at  the  arrangements  of  the  English 
lines,  especially  at  their  arrangements  with  what  may  be 


called  regular  customers.  The  burden  was  first  taken 
up  by  a  season-ticket  holder,  and  season-ticket  holders 
have  continued  to  furnish  the  majority  of  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  minority  has  been  sufficiently  varied.  The 
numerous  and  vexatious  restrictions  imposed  upon  these 
contract  ticket-holders,  the  reluctance  to  meet  them  half¬ 
way  in  regard  to  occasional  journeys  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  contract,  the  rapacity  with  which  any  oversight  is 
punished  by  the  impounding  of  deposits  and  the  charging 
of  ordinary  fares  in  default  of  punctual  renewal — all  these 
old  and  well-known  complaints  have  been  repeated  in 
every  possible  variety.  A  great  chorus  of  wailing  has  also 
been  set  up  over  the  unpunctuality  of  the  service  ;  and 
here,  as  usual,  the  two  chief  Southern  Companies,  with  the 
London  and  Brighton  as  a  good  third,  come  in  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame.  Several  novel  points — points 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  persons  concerned — have 
been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  owingto  the  immense 
extension  of  subui'ban  traffic  of  late  years.  There  is  one 
question,  in  particular,  which  seems  to  cause  more  heart¬ 
burning  than  any  other.  The  fares  to  and  from  stations 
on  the  different  lines  round  London  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  arranged  in  batches — that  is  to  say,  the  charge  is 
the  same  from  any  one  of  a  considerable  group  of  stations 
to  any  one  of  another  considerable  group.  But  some 
Companies,  if  not  all,  have  a  strong  objection  to  allowing 
the  return-ticket  holder  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  insist  on  the  article  of  their  by-laws  which 
states  that  a  ticket  is  only  available  to  or  from  the  stations 
named  on  it.  The  point  has  more  than  once  come  befoie 
the  courts  of  law,  with  varying  results ;  though  we  believe 
that  in  the  highest  court  to  which  it  has  yet  been  taken  in 
any  particular  case  judgment  was  given,  on  the  ground  of 
express  contract,  in  favour  of  the  Company.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  balance  of  decisions  is  decidedly  against  the 
Railway  Companies  on  another  point  very  dear  to  them, 
the  freedom  from  liability  which  they  claim  in  case  of  loss 
arising  from  unpunctuality  or  failure  to  meet  correspond¬ 
ing  trains.  It  is  argued,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  regu¬ 
lations,  and  more  still  of  the  practices,  of  the  Companies 
are  altogether  ultra  vires,  such  as  the  compulsory  clipping 
of  tickets,  the  refusal  to  recognize  a  ticket  issued  for  one 
train  as  valid  for  another,  and  so  forth.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  wide  subject  of  insufficient  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers.  With  regard  to 
actual  comfort,  a  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made — 
at  least  on  the  Northern  and  Western  lines — in  the  last 
few  years.  But  it  is  still  impossible,  save  on  a  few  rare 
occasions,  to  get  tickets  except  by  struggling  at  a  window 
in  a  limited  time  and  space.  There  is  still  an  entirely 
arbitrary  power  exercised  of  disarranging  and  postponing 
ordinary  traffic  in  favour  of  profitable  extras,  such  as  race 
trains  and  the  like,  at  fares  which  are  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  illegal.  Above  all,  there  is  still  the  absence  of  the 
most  rudimentary  attention  to  convenience,  and  even 
safety,  in  the  matter  of  luggage.  We  have  said  that  the 
English  porter  or  guard  rarely  emulates  his  German  and 
Italian  compeer  in  the  practice  of  actual  robbery.  But  it 
still  needs  not  a  little  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
traveller,  unless  he  wishes  that,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
burlesque,  “  his  carpet-bag  shall  be  at  Bath,  his  trunk  at 
Jericho  ”  ;  and  the  arrangements  for  delivery  of  luggage  at 
the  end  of  a  journey  are  still  almost  incredibly  insufficient. 
Luggage  robberies  at  the  terminus  are  sufficiently  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  only  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  much  more 
frequent.  As  soon  as  the  train  stops,  the  luggage  is  dis¬ 
gorged  on  the  open  platform  from  probably  three  or  four 
different  parts  of  a  long  train.  Sometimes  the  formality 
of  drawing  movable  rails  round  it  is  observed,  and  in  a 
few  cases  numbered  check  tickets  are  given ;  but  even 
then  the  nearest  porter  inside  is  sure  to  have  entire  faith 
in  the  statements  of  the  first  claimant  outside.  There 
must  be  very  few  people  at  all  accustomed  to  railway 
travelling  who  have  not  arrested  something  of  their  own 
on  its  way,  perhaps  by  mistake,  perhaps  by  intention,  to 
somebody  else’s  cab. 

As  usual,  the  railway  companies,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  genei’ation,  hold  their  peace.  They  know 
that  the  grumblers  are  almost  powerless,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  they  will  have  something  else  to  do  than  to 
grumble.  If  any  answer  beyond  a  mere  red-tape  one  is 
ever  attempted,  it  is  of  the  kind  which  report  ascribes  to 
Sir  Edward  Watkin  on  a  recent  occasion  at  Hastings.  That 
Cinque  Port  is  a  notoriously  aggrieved  one  in  the  matter 
of  railway  service,  and  it  has  found  the  Railway  Commis- 
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mission  but  a  rotten  reed.  Sir  Edwabd,  on  a  public  occa¬ 
sion,  seems  to  have  been  mildly  reproached  by  the  Mayor, 
and  to  have  replied  softly,  but  with  a  gentle  reminder 
that  he  himself  and  his  relations  held  more  stock  in  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  than  all  Hastings  put  together. 
The  oddity  of  this  argument,  if  it  was  really  used,  for 
which  of  course  we  cannot  vouch,  is  exemplary.  It  is  as 
if  a  tradesman,  being  remonstrated  with  for  the  bad 
quality  of  his  ware  should  reply,  “  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  you  must  reflect  that  I  have  a  greater  interest  in 
conducting  this  business  for  my  advantage  than  for  yours.” 
Of  course  the  reason  why  the  tradesman  does  not  make 
this  retort,  while  the  railway  director  does,  is  that  the 
former  has  the  fear  of  competition  before  his  eyes, 
and  the  latter  has  not,  except  in  a  few  cases —  in  which 
cases,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  he  takes  very  good  care 
to  meet  complaint,  or  rather  forestall  it,  in  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  spirit.  The  great  towns  of  the  North  and  the  Mid¬ 
lands  are  almost  all  served  by  several  different  Companies. 
There  is  therefore  brisk  competition  between  these — not, 
indeed,  in  the  old  ruinous  spirit  of  folly  which  made  it 
possible  at  one  time  to  travel  first-class  from  London  to 
Liverpool  for  five  shillings,  but  in  the  provision  of  the 
quickest,  most  punctual,  most  comfortable,  and  most  con¬ 
venient  service  possible.  At  this  moment  Manchester  can 
be  reached  from  London  by  any  one  of  four  of  the  greatest 
trunk  lines  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  consequence  is  that  in 
the  Midland  and  the  North-Western  express  trains  almost 
every  possible  improvement  has  been  introduced.  The 
traveller,  even  in  the  cheaper  classes,  is  comfortably 
seated,  can  depend  on  swift  and  punctual  travelling,  has 
for  the  most  part  his  luggage  close  at  hand  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  of  the  same  carriage,  and  is  even  furnished  with 
most  of  the  advantages  of  saloon  or  Pullman  cars.  On 
the  other  side  of  London  things  are  changed.  There  the 
only  competition  is  for  the  through  Continental  traffic, 
and  this  is,  accordingly,  the  only  class  of  passenger  traffic 
that  is  looked  after.  As  for  Parliamentary  interference,  it 
is  theoretically  quite  justifiable,  because  of  the  exceptional 
position  in  which  railways  as  trading  corporations  are  put 
by  their  Parliamentary  powers.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to 
procure,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  railway  interest ; 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  it  would  be  really  effectual.  The 
proposed  Railway  Passengers’  Defence  Association — a 
very  old  proposition,  often  renewed  but  always  dropping 
through — might,  indeed,  do  some  good  by  restricting  the 
present  undoubtedly  illegal  encroachments  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  and  enforcing  compensation  in  every  case  of  breach 
of  contract.  But  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  organize  it, 
in  the  first  place,  and  it  would  in  all  probability  be  still 
more  difficult  to  keep  it  together. 


THE  HOME  OF  JOHN  BUNTAN  AT  ELSTOW. 

IT  was  no  doubt  wrong,  but  it  was  very  natural,  that,  in 
spite  ot  Bunyan's  undeniably  modem  date,  a  large  portion  of 
the  attention  of  the  Arclueological  Institute,  at  their  recent 
meeting  at  Bedford,  should  he  devoted  to  him;  and  that  Elstow, 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  his  home  for  the  first  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  should  he  a  leading. object  in  the  excursions.  Even  Dean 
Merivale  had  to  devote  several  paragraphs  of  his  address  to 
the  local  hero.  As  every  one  who  made  a  public  harangue  at 
Athens  must  sing  the  praises  of  the  goddess  Athene,  “  so,”  the 
Dean  remarked,  “any  one  speaking  in  Bedford  must  magnify  him 
whom  we  might  almost  call  the  patron  saint,  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  town,  the  famous  John  Bunyan.”  Besides  the  Dean’s 
address,  two  of  the  memoirs  read  at  the  meeting  were  devoted  to 
the  same  absorbing  subject;  that  of  the  Iiev.  John  Brown, 
minister  of  the  chapel  that  bears  Bunyan's  name,  on  “  Recent 
Memorials  of  Bunyan”;  and  that  of  the  Rev.  James  Copner, 
vicar  of  Bunyan’s  native  parish,  on  his  “  Connection  with 
Elstow.”  The  former  paper  presented  much  that  was  new,  the 
result  of  Mr.  Brown’s  own  painstaking  investigations.  Mr. 
Brown  showed  that,  so  far  from  Bunyan  being  of  gipsy  descent, 
as  an  ingenious  American  writer  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  the 
name  Bunyan,  in  one  of  its  many  forms,  had  been  already  known 
in  Bedfordshire  for  full  seven  centuries,  first  appearing  in  the 
chronicle  of  Dunstable  in  1219,  and  was  repeatedly  found  in  the 
Records  of  the  Court  Leet,  the  Registry  of  the  Court  of  Probate, 
the  accounts  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Luton,  and  other 
mediaeval  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  parish  registers  of  Bedford 
and  other  places  in  the  county.  “  The  Bunyans  of  Elstow — where 
they  were  living  as  early  as  1603 — appear  to  have  been  the 
poor  retainers  of  a  family  other  branches  of  which  were  sub¬ 
stantial  yeomen  in  the  county  quite  three  centuries  ago.”  The 
annual  parochial  returns  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bedford,  now 
for  the  first  time  examined,  have  supplied  many  hitherto  un¬ 
known  names  and  dates  connected  with  the  Bunyan  family.  Both 


I  the  father  and  grandfather  of  John  Bunyan  were  named  Thomas. 
The  former  was  baptized  in  February  1603  at  Elstow  Church, 
where,  four-and-twenty  years  afterwards,  May  23,  1627,  he  took 
for  his  second  wife  one  Margaret  Bentley,  John  Bunyan’s  mother. 
John  himself  was  baptized  at  Elstow,  November  30,  St.  Andrew’s 
Day,  in  the  following  year,  162S. 

Mr.  Brown  has  discovered  that  Bunyan  lost  his  mother  when 
he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  and  that  the 
congregation  of  which  the  “  holy  Mr.  Gifford,”  once  a  debauched 
Royalist  officer,  was  pastor,  to  which  Bunyan  joined  himself  and 
of  which  he  became  pastor  in  1672,  used  St.  John’s  Church  as 
their  place  of  worship  till  the  reinstatement  of  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Crawley,  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  Puritans,  after  the  Re¬ 
storation  in  1660.  Mr.  Copner’s  paper  contained  little  that 
was  new  beyond  some  fresh  scintilla!  of  evidence  in  support 
of  his  theory — ably,  and  we  think  effectually,  combated  bv  Mr. 
Brown,  and  discredited  by  Mr.  Edward  Peacock— that  Bunyan 
was  at  heart  a  Royalist,  and  that  his  seven  months’  soldiering  was 
passed  under  the  standard  of  Charles  I.,  and  not  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  that  he  was  not  more  than  seventeen  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  his  first  wife,  when,  without  “so  much  household 
stuff  as  a  dish  or  spoon  between  them,”  the  young  couple  began  to 
occupy  the  cottage  at  Elstow  ever  since  coupled  with  Bunyan’s 
name. 

Elstow,  John  Bunyan's  birthplace,  is  a  little  village  of  old- 
fashioned,  half-timbered  cottages,  with  overhanging  stories,  pro¬ 
jecting  porches,  and  gabled  dormers,  covered  with  clustering  roses 
and  honeysuckles,  clustering  round  the  village-green.  The  pedestal 
and  stem  of  the  ancient  market  cross  breaks  the  sward,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  green  stands  the  Moot  Hall,  a  picturesque  brick 
and  timber  building  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
church,  which  rises  somewhat  shapeless,  but  not  altogether  undig¬ 
nified,  on  the  south  side  of  the  green,  is  a  mere  fragment  of  that 
of  the  nunnery  founded  here  in  1078  for  Benedictine  nuns,  by 
Judith,  niece  to  William  the  Conqueror,  in  vain  atonement  for  the 
base  part  which  she,  a  second  “Herodias  ”  or  “  Job’s  wife,”  as  the 
Anglo-Norman  Chronicle  calls  her,  had  borne  with  traitorous  and 
lying  tongue  in  the  judicial  murder  of  her  husband  Waltheof,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon — the  greatest  crime,  and,  we  may  add,  the  greatest 
blunder,  in  the  Conqueror’s  life.  Elstow,  or  according  to  the  ancient 
form  found  on  the  conventual  seal,  “  Ellenstowe,”  like  Bridestow, 
Morwenstow,  Edwinstowe,  and  other  similar  names,  takes  its  desig¬ 
nation,  the  stow  or  place  of  St.  Helen,  from  the  original  dedication 
of  the  church  in  Saxon  times  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine.  The  Church  of  Rome,  with  her  all-absorbing 
centralization,  has  ever  shown  herself  as  unfriendly  to  local 
saints  as  to  provincial  liturgies  or  national  uses.  Thus  St. 
Guthlac  was  almost  buried  at  his  own  Crowland  beneath  the  later 
names  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Bartholomew.  St.  Peter  took  prece¬ 
dence  of  St.  Wilfrid  at  Ripon  and  of  St.  Etheldreda  at  Ely,  while 
his  brother  apostle  St.  Andrew  was  placed  before  St.  David  in 
his  own  Cathedral  of  Menevia.  In  this  way  the  old  Saxon  chapel  of 
St.  Helen  became  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Elstow,  which  in  due 
course  had  to  give  way  at  the  Reformation  to  “  the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity.” 

Elstow  Church,  in  which  John  Bunyan  was  baptized  and 
married,  and  where  for  many  years  he  worshipped,  regarding,  as 
he  tells  us,  with  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  the  “  High 
Place,”  and  all  belonging  to  it,  “  priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service, 
and  what  else,”  in  the  early  days  of  the  “  Directory,”  is  the  nave  of 
the  original  nunnery  church,  preserved  at  the  Dissolution  for  the  use 
of  the  parishioners,  whose  church  it  had  doubtless  always  been, 
when  the  conventual  portions  were  pulled  down  by  the  grantee,  Sir 
Humphrey  Ratcliffe.  This  was  the  most  usual  mode  of  deal'ng  with 
monastic  churches  in  which  the  parishioners  had  joint  rights  with 
the  conventual  body.  The  choir  and  transepts,  with  the  central  tower, 
where  there  was  one,  were  pulled  down  by  the  grantee,  and  the 
materials  sold  or  employed  to  erect  a  mansion-house  hard  by, 
while  the  nave  was  left  standing.  Examples  of  this  are  abundant 
in  every  part  of  England.  Tt  is  sufficient  to  name  Lanercost, 
Bridlington,  Binham,  Dunstable,  Leominster,  Waltham,  and 
Malmesbury  as  typical  instances.  Sometimes,  but  much  more 
rarely,  as  at  Pershore,  Hexham,  Boxgrove,  and  New  Shoreham, 
the  arrangement  was  reversed,  the  parishioners  becoming  possessed 
of  the  eastern  part  by  purchase  or  gift  as  their  parish  church,  the 
nave,  their  original  place  of  worship,  being  destroyed.  Where  the 
whole  church  is  left,  it  is  either  that,  as  at  Great  Malvern  and 
Selby,  the  parishioners  bought  the  conventual  church,  no  part  of 
which  had  ever  been  parochial,  and  deserted  their  old  parish 
church,  which  had  stood  quite  distinct ;  or  that,  as  at  Sherborne, 
Tewkesbury,  Dorchester,  and  other  places,  the  church  having  been 
originally  shared  between  the  two  bodies,  the  parishioners  bought 
the  monks’  church  aud  added  to  it  their  own.  One  more  class 
remains,  containing,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  Ewenny  and 
Dunster  (not  to  dogmatize  about  Arundel),  where  the  eastern 
limb  was  simply  allowed  to  stand,  but  regarded  as  completely 
distinct  from  the  parochial  portion,  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
disuse,  and  consequently  disrepair. 

What  remains  of  Elstow  Church  is  Norman  of  a  very  rude  type 
in  the  eastern  part,  succeeded  by  four  Early  English  bays  of  much 
better  character  towards  the  west,  thebuilding  having,  as  usual, 
grown  from  the  altar  end  westwards.  It  has  a  lofty  clerestory,  with 
good  shafted  lancets  at  the  west  end.  The  absence  of  a  blocked  trans¬ 
verse  arch  at  the  east  end,  such  as  we  have  at  Waltham  Abbey  and 
other  similarly  truncated  buildings,  seems  to  indicate  that  we  do 
1  not  see  the  whole  of  the  structural  nave,  but  that  the  conventual 
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choir  having,  a9  usual  in  Norman  churches,  stretched  over  one 
or  more  hays  of  the  western  limb,  these  hays  were  included  in  the 
Royal  grant  and  perished  with  the  rest.  Analogy  would  lead 
us  safely  to  assert  that  there  must  have  been  a  central  tower. 
The  existing  detached  belfry,  the  scene  of  Banyan’s  exploits  as 
a  bell-ringer — the  fourth  being  that  which  tradition  asserts  to 
have  been  his  favourite  bell — as  well  as  of  his  graphically  depicted 
straggles  of  conscience,  when,  having  been  convinced  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  the  amusement,  he  could  not  refrain  from  going  to  look  on 
till  forced  to  flee  for  fear  that  first  the  bells  and  then  the  steeple 
should  fall  on  his  guilty  head — may  be  the  result,  as  at  Wymond- 
ham,  of  some  forgotten  dispute  between  the  nuns  and  the 
parishioners,  or  be  merely,  like  the  similar  towers  of  Blyth, 
Shrewsbury,  Christ  Church,  and  elsewhere,  the  result  of  a  natural 
desire  for  independence.  Why  it  stands  where  it  does,  full 
seven  yards  from  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church,  instead 
of  being  as  usual  attached  to  the  west  end,  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  determine.  Perhaps  the  ground  to  the  west  on  which  it 
would  have  been  built  belonged  to  the  convent,  and  the  ladies 
refused  to  come  to  terms.  The  tower  is  a  massive  structure, 
of  late  Perpendicular  date,  with  widely-spreading  buttresses. 
The  rough  flagged  floor  of  the  belfry,  bearing  the  marks  of 
Bunvan’s  hobnailed  boots,  together  with  those  of  generations  of 
ringers  before  and  since,  happily  remains  undisturbed,  and  we  can 
only  hope  may  escape  the  sweeping  restoration  which  is  now 
threatening  to  carry  away  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in 
the  church  itself.  Repair  was  certainly  needed.  Portions  of  the 
building  were  absolutely  dangerous,  and  menaced  a  speedy  ruin. 
The  interior  had  a  most  dreary,  neglected  air,  with  whitewashed 
walls,  and  blocked  up  or  broken  windows,  and  square  deal  pews 
lined  with  fusty  green  baize.  Dirt  and  squalor  prevailed.  When, 
however,  we  read  of  the  removal  of  the  roof,  the  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  of  the  clerestory  and  aisle  walls,  and  the  complete 
gutting  of  the  church,  we  confess  that  we  tremble  lest  we  should 
get  a  new  church  for  an  old,  with  all  reminiscences  of  Bunyan 
effectually  wiped  out.  The  advertisement  by  an  enterprising  book¬ 
selling  firm  of  an  “  Elstow  ”  edition  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
literally  “  bound  in  boards  ”  made  of  the  oak  of  Elstow  Church, 
made  us  fear  that  the  old  seats,  including  Banyan’s  own  bench, 
had  been  cast  out  as  so  much  rubbish.  We  are,  however,  glad  to 
be  assured  that  these  are  safe,  and  that  it  is  only  the  timbers  of  the 
roof  that  have  been  thus  strangely  utilized.  The  lovely  little  four¬ 
teenth-century  apartment,  groined  from  a  central  shaft,  attached  to 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  popularly  known  as  the  “  Nun’s 
Choir,”  and  sometimes,  but  erroneous^',  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chapter-house,  is,  we  are  told,  receiving  careful  treatment,  the 
injured  vaulting  being  restored  stone  hv  stone.  The  singular 
moulded  brackets  connecting  the  vaulting  ribs  with  the  capital  in 
this  room  are  probably  unique.  Their  loss  would  be  irreparable. 

To  the  south  of  the  church  the  remains  of  the  Jacobean  mansion 
of  the  Jlillesdens,  pieced  on  to  the  walls  of  the  nunnery,  with  their 
ivy-draped  mullioned  windows  and  little  domestic  chapel  wreathed 
with  foliage,  form  a  very  picturesque  feature.  It  must  have  been 
a  grand  new  house  in  Bunyan’s  early  days.  The  cottage  where 
Bunyan  was  born  cannot  be  identified.  That  occupied  by 
him  after  his  first  marriage,  where  his  children  were  born 
and  the  fierce  spiritual  conflicts  were  waged,  narrated  in  his 
Grace  Abounding,  is  pointed  out,  but  alterations  and  repairs 
have  made  it  essentially  a  modern  building.  Here  in  the  time 
of  the  late  Dean  Bowers  of  Manchester,  who  was  formerly 
Rector  of  Elstow,  the  very  forge  used  to  be  shown  at  which 
Bunyan  worked.  This,  too,  has  now  passed  away.  Bunyan 
was  living  here  in  April  1654,  when  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
died  in  childhood,  was  born.  Between  that  year  and  1660  he  must 
have  left  his  native  village,  and  gone  to  reside  at  Bedford,  where 
he  is  stated  to  be  living  in  his  indictment  of  that  year.  The  site 
of  the  house  in  Outhbert  Street  in  which  he  resided  after  his 
release  in  1672  till  his  death  is  still  pointed  out.  As  is  well  known, 
twelve  years  of  Bunyan's  Bedford  life  were  spent  in  gaol,  at  one 
time  making  tagged  laces  for  the  support  of  his  family,  at  another 
writing  the  work  which,  little  as  he  could  then  have  anticipated 
it,  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  of  the  civilized 
world — the  Bunyan  library  contains  a  translation  into  Chinese 
with  Japanese  illustrations — and  has  made  his  name  immortal. 
This  gaol,  the  “  Den,”  as  he  calls  it  in  the  opening  words  of  his 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  was  not,  as  sensational  writers  have  loved  to 
represent  it,  the  damp  and  stifling  dungeon  on  the  central  pier  of  Old 
Bedford  Bridge,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  town  lock-up 
for  casual  vagrants,  but  in  the  county  gaol  standing  between  High 
Street  and  Silver  Street.  This  has  now  been  pulled  down,  and  its 
site  has  become  an  open  market,  and  only  a  small  fragment  of  its 
side  wall  remains  for  the  gratification  of  pilgrims.  “  Bunyan  Meet¬ 
ing”  contains  a  curious  museum  of  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as 
his  apple  scoop,  penknives,  scales  for  testing  the  weight  of  the 
coins  paid  him,  a  curious  little  cabinet  with  nests  of  drawers,  and 
the  solid  oaken  chair  'with  carved  legs  in  which  he  used  to  sit. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  memorials  is  the  “  Church  Book,” 
containing  the  records  of  the  Baptist  congregation  of  which  Bunyan 
had  been  appointed  pastor  on  the  21st  of  January,  1672,  the  year 
of  his  liberation  from  his  twelve  years’  imprisonment.  His  formal 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  was  not  issued  until  the  1 3th  of 
September  of  that  year.  But  on  the  9th  of  the  preceding  May  he 
had  received  a  license  to  preach,  among  about  three  thousand 
other  Nonconformist  teachers,  and  during  this  interval  his  in¬ 
carceration  was  merely  nominal.  This  year  is  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  Nonconformity  as  “the  year  of  Liberation.”  The 


Cabal  Ministry  were  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  Holland,  to 
avenge  the  insults  and  injuries  of  1666.  Though  they  had  no 
love  for  sectarians,  it  was  expedient  to  conciliate  them,  that  the 
difficulties  of  a  foreign  campaign  might  not  be  aggravated  by 
internal  dissensions.  So  the  famous  “  Declaration  of  Indulgence  ” 
was  published  by  Royal  authority ;  and,  in  Mr.  J.  R.  Green’s 
words,  “  ministers  returned  after  years  of  banishment  to  their 
houses  and  to  their  flocks ;  chapels  were  reopened ;  the  gaols  were 
emptied  ;  Bunyan  left  his  prison  at  Bedford,  the  ‘  Den  ’  where  he 
had  been  visited  with  his  marvellous  dream.”  The  first  entry  in 
the  “  Church  Book  ”  is  not  dated  at  Bedford,  but  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Gamlingay,  where,  before  his  im¬ 
prisonment,  Bunyan  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  congregation, 
and  records  the  propounding  of  the  desire  of  “Sister  Behemont  to 
walke  in  fellowship.”  As  the  contrary  is  not  stated,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  the  desire  of  the  fair  sister — whose  name,  so  queerly 
suggestive  of  the  huge  water-beast  of  the  Book  of  Job,  is  merely  a 
phonetic  form  of  Beaumont — was  granted.  A  subsequent  entry, 
however,  the  first  in  Bunyan’s  own  handwriting,  tell3  us  how 
“  at  a  full  assembly  of  the  Congregation  was  with  joynt  consent 
of  the  whole  Body  cast  out  of  the  Church  John  Rush  of  Bedford 
for  being  drunke  after  a  very  beastly  and  filthy  manner,  that  is  ” 
— the  definiteness  is  worth  remarking — “  above  the  ordinary  rate 
of  drunkerds  ;  for  he  was  not  carried  home  from  the  ‘  Swan  ’  to 
his  own  house  without  the  help  of  no  less  than  three  persons,  who 
when  they  had  brought  him  home  could  not  present  him  as 
one  alive  to  his  familie,  he  was  so  dead  drunke.”  This  Church 
Book,  kept  continuously  down  to  the  present  day,  abounds  in 
curious  entries  throwing  light  on  Nonconformist  religious  life. 
We  are  surprised  it  has  not  been  printed. 

Another  interesting  document  among  the  Bunyan  papers,  the 
only  holograph  known,  is  what  is  erroneously  known  as  “  Bunyan’s 
will.”  It  is  dated  December  23,  1685,  the  year  of  Monmouth’s 
rebellion,  and  is  really  a  deed  of  gift  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  exe¬ 
cuted  when  he  thought  he  should  probably  have  to  go  to  gaol 
again  for  suspected  complicity  in  Monmouth’s  designs,  with  the 
forfeiture  of  all  his  little  property.  In  this,  describing  himself 
as  “  J.  Bunyan,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbirts  in  the  toune  of 
Bedford,  Brazier,"  he  makes  over  to  her  “  all  and  singular  my 
goods,  chattels,  debts,  ready  money,  plate,  rings,  household  stuffe, 
aparrel,  utensills,  brass,  peuter,  beding,  and  all  other  my  sub¬ 
stance  whatsoever,  moueable  and  immoueable.”  The  “  one 
coyned  peece  of  silver  commonly  called  twopence,”  which,  as  a 
caparra  or  handsell,  had  been  affixed  to  the  seal  to  put  Mrs. 
Bunyan  “  in  peaceable  and  quiet  possession,”  has  unfortunately  been 
lost.  Bunyan’s  fears  of  further  annoyance  proved  groundless ;  and, 
though  he  was  sometimes  driven  to  adopt  disguises  to  escape 
threatened  danger — the  tradition  is  that  he  used  to  go  to  Reading 
to  preach  in  a  waggoner’s  frock,  with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand— 
his  liberty  was  never  again  restrained,  and  he  lived  unmolested  to 
within  three  months  of  the  Revolution.  As  is  well  known,  he 
died  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Strudwick,  a  shopkeeper  on 
Holborn  Bridge,  August  31,  1688,  of  a  cold  and  fever  caught  in  a 
wet  ride  from  Reading,  where  he  had  been  to  reconcile  a  father 
and  son.  By  a  happy  chance,  Mr.  Brown  has  secured  one  of  the 
worthy  tradesman’s  bills,  made  out  to  “  Lord  James  Radcliffe  ” 
— afterwards  the  Lord  Derwentwater  who  suffered  in  1716 — 
with  a  woodcut  of  the  four-storied  gabled  house,  such  as  the 
older  of  us  can  rem  ember  many  of  in  the  back  streets  of  London, 
in  which  Bunyan  died.  The  billhead  runs: — “Bought  of  John 
Strudwick,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  Holborne  Bridge,  Grocer 
and  Chandler.”  The  copy  of  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments,  or 
Book  of  Martyrs,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  which  was  Bunyan’s 
companion  and  daily  study  in  prison,  is  preserved  in  the  Town 
Library.  Bunyan’s  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page  is 
laboriously  formed  in  large  ill-shaped  printing  characters,  with  the 
date  1662,  the  work  of  one  by  whom  the  art  of  writing,  if  he  had 
ever  acquired  it,  had  been  almost  entirely  lost.  The  margins  of 
some  of  the  ghastly  woodcuts  of  burnings,  &c.,  are  scrawled  over 
with  rude  doggerel  rhymes  such  as  the  following : — 

Hear  is  one  stout  and  strong  indeed  ; 

He  doth  not  waver  like  as  doth  Reed. 

Certainly  Bunyan  improved  greatly  both  as  a  penman  and  a  poet 
before  he  wrote  “  The  Deed  of  Gift  ”  already  described,  and  com¬ 
posed  that  little  lyrical  gem  in  the  Second  Part  of  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  recalling  Amiens’  song  in  As  You  Like  It : — 

Who  would  true  Valour  see 

Let  him  come  hither ; 

One  here  will  constant  be, 

Come  snow,  come  weather. 

There’s  no  Discouragement 

Shall  make  him  once  relent 

His  first  avowed  Intent 

To  bee  a  Pilgrim. 


THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  FARMERS’  ALLIANCE. 

AT  last  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  Mr.  O’Donnell  has  fully 
succeeded  ;  and  his  outlay  in  preparing  the  cradle,  and,  so  to 
speak,  paying  the  christening  fees,  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel  has  come  back  to  him  with  an  abundant 
usury.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  has  declared  for  an  English  Land 
Bill,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone  has,  by  an  interesting  coinci¬ 
dence,  endorsed  the  declaration.  The  political  eminence  of  the 
Prime  -Minister's-  eldest  son,  despite  the  elaborate  arrangements 
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for  politically  educating  the  house  of  Gladstone  which  were  de¬ 
tailed  the  other  day  to  a  correspondent  by  the  head  of  the  family, 
has  not  hitherto  been  great.  But  perhaps  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone 
is  going  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  It  is  not  interesting  to  act  tho 
part  of  Hector,  and  amiably  ejaculate,  “  'Well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother !  ”  unless  it  is  quite  certain  that  tho  difference  between 
Hector  and  Troilus  is  properly  recognized  by  the  spectators.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Gladstone  has  therefore  taken  a  leaf  out  of  his  junior’s 
book,  and  has  bettered  the  instruction,  as,  indeed,  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  a  man  on  whom  it  has  actually  spent  con¬ 
siderable  sums — while  it  has  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  on  the  easy 
terms  ofwhat  is,  we  believe,  called  in  trade  an“improver.”  “There 
is  to  be  a  Land  Bill  for  England,”  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone  boldly. 
“  It  is  resolved  that  a  model  Land  Bill  for  England  shall  be  at 
once  prepared,”  says  the  Farmers’  Alliance.  WTe  shall  consider  the 
probable  contents  of  such  a  Bill,  as  shown  in  the  other  resolutions 
of  the  Alliance,  immediately;  but  any  one  curious  on  the  subject 
may  be  recommended  to  look  at  the  comments  which  the  pro¬ 
gramme  has  already  drawn  forth  from  the  lladical  press.  The 
general  spirit  of  those  comments  could  not  be  better  put  than  in 
the  language  (also  happily  contemporaneous)  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Murray,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  spoke 
after  Mr.  Sexton  at  a  Land  League  meeting  in  Dublin  the 
other  day.  “  Irish  lords,”  said  Mr.  Murray,  “  gulped  down  salmon 
and  trout  while  their  tenants  were  starving.  Landlords  were 
devils.”  This  extremely  succinct  statement  of  the  question  was 
greeted  with  cheers  ;  and  it  seems  (at  least  the  latter  part  of  it) 
to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  most  accurately. 
Not  being  Irishmen,  they  probably  do  not  suspect  any  actual  duke 
of  gulping  a  salmon  weighing,  let  us  say,  thirty  pounds.  But 
that  landlords  are  devils  sums  up  the  gist  of  debates,  letters, 
leading  articles,  and  descriptive  articles  on  the  subject  with  ad¬ 
mirable  force  and  precision.  The  attitude  of  tenants  who  com¬ 
plain  that  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  or  not  they  may  let  the 
shooting  allotted  to  them  under  the  Ground  Game  Act  to  sports¬ 
men,  is  of  itself  a  matchless  comment  on  that  egregious  measure. 
But  the  general  position  of  the  appetent  agriculturist  could  not 
be  better  appreciated  than  from  a  certain  series  of  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Daily  Neivs ,  headed  “  Dilapidated  Hus¬ 
bandry.”  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  matters  of  fact  are  in 
the  least  tampered  with  in  these  articles ;  and  the  writer’s  good 
faith,  combined  with  his  firm  belief  in  the  “  landlords  are 
devils  ”  principle,  blinds  him  in  the  most  agreeable  way  to  the 
delightful  inconsistency  of  his  objections  to  their  devilry.  This 
correspondent  finds  fault  with  one  landlord  because  he  turns 
tenants  out,  with  another  because  he  keeps  them  in.  To  dismiss  a 
farmer  who  is  unwilling  to  pay  a  high  rent,  and  to  keep  an  old 
servant  who  cannot  spend  capital  on  his  farm  at  a  low  one,  are 
equal  crimes.  The  writer,  however,  is  most  valuable,  because  a 
good  deal  of  side-light  on  the  Farmers’  Alliance  programme  is 
obtainable  from  him.  It  seems  that  the  farmers  will  be  good 
enough  not  to  claim  an  immediate  price  for  their  “  goodwill.” 
This,  considering  that  every  single  farmer  in  England  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  districts  in  Lincolnshire  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
in  which  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  custom  has  been  infringed) 
knows  himself,  on  entry  into  his  farm,  to  be  a  tenant  either  at  will 
or  for  some  given  period,  without  the  faintest  presumption  of  fixity, 
may  be  said  to  be  extremely  generous.  But  what  the  farmers 
would  like  to  do  is  to  secure,  if  not  fixity  of  tenure,  at  any  rate 
free  sale  in  the  following  roundabout  fashion.  They  wish  to  have 
unlimited  right  to  compensation  for  improvements  ;  and  as  it 
may  be  inconvenient  for  the  landlord  to  pay  down  at  a  moment’s 
notice  whatever  a  lavish  and  unskilful  tenant  chooses  to  say  that 
he  has  frittered  away  on  the  land,  with  allowance  for  the  increased 
value  of  the  land  so  improved,  the  outgoer  is  to  be  empowered  to 
sell  this  his  “  interest.”  As  any  one  may  see,  the  full  tenant-right 
just  granted  to  Irish  farmers  is  practically  included  in  these  two 
propositions,  as  far  as  free  sale  is  concerned,  and  free  sale  is  beyond 
question  the  most  important  of  the  three  F’s. 

However,  let  us  go  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance  itself  and  its  pro¬ 
gramme.  Four  resolutions  were  passed  by  it  last  Monday.  The 
first  had  reference  to  the  drafting  and  bringing  in  of  a  Land  Bill 
for  England  and  Scotland,  as  just  mentioned ;  and  the  second  com¬ 
pleted  this  by  suggestions  as  to  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  by  the  way,  on  Mr.  Murray’s  principles,  is  a  “devil”  himself. 
The  third  resolution  is  a  long  one.  It  has  reference  to  the  new 
cry  for  Protection,  and  deals  with  that  subject  in  the  most 
orthodox  Free-trading  language.  The  Alliance,  or  at  least 
its  Committee,  thinks  that  return  to  Protection  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and,  if  possible,  would  hurt  agriculture  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  inasmuch  as  the  com  duties  would  be  sure  to  be 
repealed  at  the  first  convenient  moment  by  either  party  in  want 
of  a  popular  measure  or  a  cry.  It  points  out  that  duties  on  foreign 
corn  would  interfere  with  stock-farming,  and  that  the  proposal  is 
really  a  proposal  for  keeping  up  rents.  All  this  is,  as  we  have 
said,  of  the  purest  Free-trade  orthodoxy,  and  it  is  only  at  the 
extreme  skirt  of  the  resolution  that  the  least  little  cloven  hoof 
peeps  out.  The  cry  for  Protection,  it  seems,  is  bad  in  itself,  but 
it  is  worse  inasmuch  as  it  “  postpones  the  demand  for  agricul¬ 
tural  reform,”  which,  to  go  back  to  resolution  number  one,  is 
“imperatively  called  for,  owing  to  tho  prolonged  depression  in 
agriculture,  followed  by  another  disastrous  harvest. '  By  the 
way,  the  harvest  is  turning  out  by  no  means  so  disastrous  as  it  uits 
folk  of  this  sort  to  pretend ;  but  no  matter.  Lastly,  the  Com-  , 
mittee  expresses  its  sympathy  with  tho  tanners  in  Aberdeen¬ 


shire  in  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  rents  and 
a  Land  Bill  for  Scotland,  and  “  thanks  them  for  their  spirited 
action.”  Mr.  Bright  has  since  added  his  congratulations  to  the 
Aberdeenshire  heroes.  The  spirited  action  in  question,  it  must  be 
remembered,  has  in  some  cases  taken  the  form  of  a  refusal  to  pay 
any  rent  whatever  unless  a  reduction  of  five-and-twenty  per  cent, 
is  granted.  This  obviously  adds  fair  rent  to  the  catalogue  of 
reforms  with  which  the  Alliance  sympathizes,  and  which  it  con¬ 
siders  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  some  years  of  agricultural 
depression  and  an  additional  disastrous  harvest. 

We  are  accustomed  to  public  and  private  ignorings  of  that  pro¬ 
verb  about  gander  and  goose  which  some  refined  persons  think  so 
terribly  vulgar.  But  we  really  do  not  know  that  a  more  naif  and 
innocent  enunciation  of  the  contrary  principle  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished  than  this  interesting  document.  It  consists,  as  we  are  fre¬ 
quently  told  that  all  works  of  literary  artshould  consist,  of  abeginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  The  middle  is  made  up,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
a  learned,  elaborate,  and  orthodox  renunciation  of  Protection  and 
all  its  works;  the  beginning  and  the  end,  of  a  passionate  demand 
for  the  very  same  protection,  only  applied  in  a  slightly  different 
way  and  for  the  benefit  of  different  persons.  “  Do  not,”  pleads 
the  Farmers’  Alliance,  “  ask  the  Legislature  to  protect  this  great 
native  industry  by  artificial  devices  of  taxation,  violating  the 
principles  of  political  economy.  They  will  not  do  you  any  good. 
The  money  will  simply  couie  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  nation  at 
large,  and,  what  is  more,  it  will  go  into  the  pockets,  not  of  you, 
but  of  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Murray,  of  Dublin,  calls  tho  se  devils 
of  landlords.”  Much  admirable  argument  supports  this  plea;  and 
if  the  listening  farmer  confined  himself  to  resolution  number  three 
and  hearkened  to  it,  he  would  doubtless  go  away  convinced  that 
artificial  legislative  devices  cannot  fight  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  that  he  must  make  his  bargains  in  the  open  market,  take  his 
chance  of  bad  seasons  and  competition,  and  trust  to  stout  work 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  just  as  his  shoemaker  and  his 
tailor  do.  But  the  Alliance  does  not  dismiss  him  with  such  cold 
comfort  as  this.  “  You  shall,  have  protection,”  it  says,  “  only  it 
shall  be  protection  of  a  different  kind.  You  shall  be  shielded 
against  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  a  legislative  sliding 
scale  shall  make  you  impervious  to  the  worst  of  seasons.  It  is 
the  devils  of  landlords  that  shall  pay  for  all  this,  and  therefore 
the  nation  won’t  object,  as  it  would  to  taxes  on  its  food.”  We  are 
bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  modest  want  of  explicitness  about  the 
programme  in  this  part  of  it.  The  beautiful  arguments  which 
have  just  demonstrated  the  folly  and  injustice  and  impossibility  of 
one  sort  of  protection  are  not  applied  to  prove  the  justice,  wisdom, 
and  efficacy  of  the  other.  It  may,  indeed,  be  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  for  the  Farmers’  Alliance  that  they  should  be  so  applied ; 
yet  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  applying  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  proposed  scheme,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be,  and 
must  be,  protection  pure  and  simple — that  is,  the  artificial 
favouring  of  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  even¬ 
tually  of  the  whole  nation.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years 
there  has  been  commercial  as  well  as  agricultural  depression, 
from  which  almost,  every  trade  and  industry  has  suffered.  There 
is  one  in  particular  which  supplies  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  the 
farmers’  case.  Cornish  miners  have  been  half  ruined  owing  to 
the  increasing  cost  of  mining  and  the  drop  in  the  price  of  tin 
through  foreign  competition.  It  is  said  that  thirteen  thousand 
miners  have  emigrated  from  that  single  county  during  the  last 
decade,  and  hundreds  of  mines  have  been  stopped  just  as  hundreds 
of  farms  are  now  lying  tenantless.  On  the  principle  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  the  Legislature  must  step  in  here.  It  must  not,  indeed, 
put  a  duty  of  so  many  pounds  a  ton  on  foreign  tin,  because  the 
consumer  would  not  like  that ;  but  it  must  arbitrarily  reduce 
the  royalties,  entitle  working  companies  to  compensation 
from  the  owners  in  case  of  unsuccessful  operations,  &c.,  &c. 
So  it  must  be  with  every  interest  all  round — except  the  interest 
of  the  landowner,  and  in  the  long  run,  of  course,  of  the  “  bloated 
bondholder,”  fundholder,  shareholder,  and  their  likes.  Out  of 
these  devoted  people’s  property  bonuses  are  to  bo  successively 
handed  to  all  workers  too  lazy,  too  unskilled,  too  thriftless,  or  too 
imprudent  to  get  on.  This,  of  course,  is  not  Protection  ;  perhaps 
it  is  Fair-trade  ?  but,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  it  is  clear 
that  almost  every  objection  which  lies  to  Protection  pure  and 
simple  lies  to  it,  and  others  besides.  Indeed  the  two  things  have 
already  been  united  by  some  enterprising  politicians  at  the 
Antipodes,  and  perhaps  the  bright  spirits  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  have  been  fired  by  the  example  of  Victoria,  insufficiently 
as  the  anti-squatter  Protectionist  policy  has  there  been  carried  out. 
At  home,  however,  the  farmer  must  be  a  much  duller  person  than  he 
is  supposed  to  be  if  the  ingenious  plan  of  Mr.  Howard  and  his  friends 
succeeds  in  gulling  him.  He  will  probably  say  that,  if  he  is  to 
be  protected  at  all,  he  would  rather  be  protected  in  a  form 
which  will  at  any  rate  not  hurt  his  moral  conscience,  whatever  it 
may  do  to  his  economical  one.  We  do  not  believe  that,  in  what¬ 
ever  ill  case  they  may  be,  the  farmers  of  England  are,  as  a  rule, 
disguised  Dick  Turpins,  with  a  design  on  their  landlords’  pockets. 
The  plan  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  as  has  been  pretty  fully  pointed 
out,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ingenious  combination  of  Protection 
with  larceny.  It  could  only  succeed  at  the  expense,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  landlords,  and,  in  the  second,  of  the  consumers  gener¬ 
ally,  who  by  degrees  would  find  added  to  the  three  profits  the 
fourth  profit  of  interest  on  an  artificially  created  value  of  tenant- 
right.  But  it  would  have  this  disadvantage,  that  while,  as  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  very  justly  points  out,  a  corn  duty,  if  imposed, 
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could  be  taken  off  again,  the  tenant-right  burden,  once  imposed,  is 
(without  a  revolution)  a  millstone  for  ever — as  has  been  amply 
proved  in  Ireland  itself.  On  the  whole,  the  Alliance  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  done  better  to  hold  its  tongue  about  Protection. 


A  PLEA  FOR  ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 

AMONG  the  very  last  utterances  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  were 
expressions  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Ashburnham  House.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  his  successor  will  be 
its  preservation.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  clause  under  which  it  is 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  School  was  a  surprise  to  the  Chapter.  It 
was  put  into  the  Act  without  their  observing  it.  No  doubt,  some 
blame  attaches  to  them  or  to.their  lawyers  for  such  an  oversight. 
But  the  present  state  of  the  case,  pending  whatever  action  may  be 
taken  by  the  new  Dean,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  one  in  which  not 
only  has  nothing  decisive  been  done,  but  the  little  that  has  been 
done  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  chance  that  Ashburnham 
House  will  be  preserved.  In  fact,  it  is  rumoured,  and  even  as¬ 
serted,  that  all  arrangements  between  the  high  contracting  parties 
bad  actually  been  amicably  made,  when  the  unfortunate  meeting 
of  “  old  Westminsters  ”  took  place,  and  an  agreement  was  pre¬ 
vented.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  self-constituted  com¬ 
mittee  of  old  Westminsters  was  by  no  means  representative.  Many 
former  scholars  dissented  from  the  proceedings,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  some  of  those  of  whom  the  School  is  most  justly 
proud  do  not  hesitate  to  express  themselves  very  strongly  against 
the  scheme.  Among  those  who  thus  stand  aloof  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  old  Westminsters,  a  single  individual  may  be 
named,  since  his  opinion  alone  will  by  some  be  thought  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  decide  the  question.  That  Mr.  Poynter,  R.A., 
is  understood  to  refuse  to  join  the  opposition  to  the  Chapter  is  in 
itself  a  strong  argument.  The  alternative  is  disagreeable  enough. 
Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  what  the  School 
authorities  have  made  of  the  noble  apartment  ceded  to  them  over 
the  east  cloister  will  be  sorry  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  venerable  remains  of  the  monastic  hotpit.ium,  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Canon  Leighton.  At  the  same  time,  by  care, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  competent  architect,  or  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  insisting  on  the  employment  of  their  own  architect,  the 
interior  changes  may  be  carried  out  so  as  to  do  little  injury  to  the 
ancient  walls.  Such  a  building  as  that  just  completed  at  the 
opposite  side  of  Dean’s  Yard  would  be  more  than  a  local  eyesore. 
It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  national  misfortune.  The  preser¬ 
vation  of  every  old  stone  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  its 
precincts  is  a  matter  in  which  every  Englishman  is  concerned. 
And,  if  the  School  takes  possession  of  Canon  Leighton’s  house, 
there  will  be  many  apprehensions  as  to  the  treatment  likely  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  ancient  range  of  buildings  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
relic.  In  fact,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we  are  confronted  with 
dilliculties — difficulties  which  have  all  their  origin  in  one  point, 
that  we  are  interfering  with  the  ancient  Abbey,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  fabric  of  the  one  buildiDg  in  England  on  which  every 
Englishman  looks  with  pride  and  solicitude. 

It  is  true  that  Ashburnham  House  was  itself  originally  just  such 
an  interference  with  the  fabric  of  the  Abbey-  There  is  a  close  con¬ 
nexion  between  it  and  the  south  cloister.  The  garden  wall,  with 
its  Norman  arcading,  is  the  north  wall  of  the  ancient  Frater.  The 
front  wall,  facing  Little  Dean’s  Yard,  follows  the  line  of  the  old 
Misericorde.  Here  the  monks,  under  their  easy  rule,  assembled  to 
eat  the  supper  forbidden,  indeed,  in  the  refectory,  but,  by  special 
grace,  winked  at  in  an  adjoining  chamber.  Within  the  modern 
house,  when  we  pass  from  the  magnificent  staircase  into  an  ante¬ 
room,  the  depth  of  the  doorway  betrays  the  thickness  of  the  ancient 
wall  through  which  it  is  pierced.  The  architect  found  it  easier  to 
include  such  a  wall  in  his  building  than  to  pull  it  down.  Indeed, 
perfectly  novel  in  its  design  as  Ashburnham  House  appears,  it  is  in 
reality  a  remodelled  house  of  older  origin,  an  origin  worth  tracing. 
In  1533  the  Abbot’s  chair  was  vacant.  For  some  reason  which  has 
not  transpired,  but  which  may  be  guessed,  no  monk  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  place,  but  the  Abbot  of  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  known  from  his  birthplace  as  Abbot  Boston,  was 
brought  in  to  fill  it.  About  the  same  time  three  manors  were 
pledged  until  a  sum  of  500k  should  be  made  up  ;  500 1.  answers  to 
a  very  great  deal  of  money  in  our  modern  reckoning,  and  this  sum 
was  to  be  paid  to  Sir  William  Pawlet  and  one  Thomas  Crum  well, 
not  then  so  well  known  to  fame  as  he  afterwards  became.  The 
new  Abbot  was  the  first  for  three  centuries  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  house,  and  he  acted  the  part  of  the  hireling  shepherd,  whose 
own  the  sheep  are  not.  When  Thirlby  was  made  Bishop  of  West¬ 
minster,  Boston  was  made  the  first  Dean.  He  “  resumed  his 
patronymic,”  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  and  became  Dean  Benson. 
But  he  had  to  turn  out  of  the  Abbot's  House,  which  was  required 
for  the  new  bishop,  and  retired,  to  use  Dean  Stanley’s  expression, 
to  “  the  remoter  part  of  the  monastery.”  This  remoter  part  was 
none  other  than  Ashburnham  House,  then,  and  long  afterwards, 
known  as  the  Dean’s  House.  Here  he  carried  out  many 
“  arrangements,”  which,  though  they  look  extremely  ill  on  the 
page  of  history,  were  yet  carefully,  and,  as  the  end  proved, 
successfully  planned,  to  save  some  of  the  old  Abbey  estates 
for  the  new  Chapter.  He  could  not  save  the  Abbot’s  house,  how¬ 
ever,  which  was  granted,  on  Thirlby 's  translation  and  the  abolition 
of  the  bishopric,  to  Lord  Wentworth,  who  died  almost  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  and  was  appropriately  buried  among  the 
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Abbots.  Benson  survived  till  1549,  when,  worn  out  with  these 
anvieties,  he  died  and  was  buried  near  the  entrance  to  the  vestry. 

A  second  Dean,  the  reformer  Cox,  succeeded  and  reigned  in  the 
Dean’s  house,  and  on  his  flight  a  third,  Weston,  who  eventually 
nude  way  for  Queen  Mary's  restored  Abbot.  Feckenham,  whose 
family  name  of  Iiowinan  was,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
usage,  discarded  for  that  of  his  birthplace,  got  back  the  Abbot’s 
house  from  Lord  Wentworth's  son  and  successor,  by  an  exchange 
for  the  manor  of  Canonbury.  This  second  Lord  Wentworth  it 
was  whose  loss  of  Calais  was  so  much  mourned  by  the  dying 
Queen,  and  with  Mary's  life  practically  ended  the  reign  of  the  last 
Abbot.  But  the  house  became  the  Deanery  under  Elizabeth, 
and  the  same  Queen  founded  the  institution  which  now  makes  a 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  older  Deanery.  At  first  the  School 
and  the  Abbey  were  very  closely  connected.  Dean  Goodman  was 
a  kind  of  head-master,  and  even  took  boarders  into  the  Deanery  ; 
but,  to  quote  again  from  Dean  Stanley,  this  union  “  has  gradually 
been  disentangled,  and  at  times  the  interests  of  the  School  may 
have  been  overshadowed  by  those  of  the  Chapter.”  If  so,  the 
case  before  us  is  an  example  to  the  contrary. 

It  can  scarcely,  however,  even  by  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  the  proposed  cession  of  Ashburnham  House,  he  looked 
upon  as  a  gilt  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  School.  In  a 
certain  sense,  it  much  impoverishes  the  capitular  body,  without 
greatly  enriching  the  educational.  The  house  will  be  a  white 
elephant  in  the  new  hands.  To  fit  its  gorgeous  chambers  for 
class-rooms,  the  exquisitely  delicate  carved  work  must  either  be 
boarded  over,  or — we  shudder  to  write  it — cut  away.  The  fretted 
plasterwork  ceilings  will  be  inaccessible  except  to  pop-guns,  but 
the  panelled  walls,  the  pillared  alcoves,  the  dark  oak  staircase — in 
fact,  all  that  makes  Ashburnham  House  worth  preserving — will  be, 
like  dirt,  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  No  doubt,  the  School  * 
authorities  assert  their  intention  of  preserving  everything  intact ; 
but  if  they  do,  it  may  be  retorted,  of  what  use  will  the  house  be  to 
them?  It  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Chapter.  We  cannot 
conclude  that  the  School  authorities  will  deal  more  gently 
with  it  than  they  have  dealt  with  the  antiquities  of  their 
own  particular  domain.  Where,  old  Westminsters  may  well 
ask,  is  the  time-honoured  “  shell  ”  ?  where  the  open  fire-place  in  the 
College  hall  ?  These  are  not  things  removed  in  the  old  semi¬ 
heathen  days  before  the  Gothic  revival ;  but  alterations  made,  as 
it  were,  yesterday.  If,  as  some  assert,  the  School  is  sufficiently 
well  housed  already,  and  wants  boarders  rather  than  chambers  to 
put  them  in,  why  should  Ashburnham  House  be  given  up  to  them 
to  stand  empty?  The  Dean  and  Chapter  can  put  it  to  a  very  good 
use.  The  new  Canon  is  homeless,  that  is,  as  a  canon.  Perhaps 
the  new  Dean  might  prefer  the  spacious  chambers  and  compact 
plan  of  the  original  Deanery  to  the  labyrinthine  recesses  of  the 
original  Abbot's  house,  with  its  stairs  and  passages,  its  low 
ceilings,  its  score  and  more  of  half-useless  chambers.  Ashburnham 
House  would  be  a  model  residence  for  a  dean  who  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  wealth  which  Dean  Stanley  lavished  so  generously.  In 
any  case  it  is  an  admirable  canon's  house,  and  would  make  a  very 
bad  school.  The  School  cannot  be  honestly  said  to  want  another 
house;  while  the  Canon  “  in  residence  ”  may  have  to  be  resident 
elsewhere.  We  hear  much  of  proposals  for  monuments  to 
the  late  lamented  Dean;  but  so  far  they  have  been  of  a 
singularly  inappropriate  character.  One  of  them  was  to  carry 
out  a  scheme  which  Stanley,  almost  more  than  any  other  man, 
disliked — namely,  for  the  removal  of  the  organ-screen.  Here, 
however,  is  a  worthy  object  of  exertion.  Let  those  who  are 
willing  to  spend  money  to  commemorate  a  great  man  spend  a  little 
time  and  trouble  instead,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  dying  wishes. 
There  can  be  no  kind  of  doubt  that  the  whole  matter  may  be 
adjusted  on  reasonable  grounds.  The  liouce  may  be  preserved  to 
the  Chapter  intact,  and  no  very  great  injury  done  either  to  the 
interests  of  the  School  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  Abbey  build¬ 
ings.  We  speak,  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  the  Chapter — 
for  whom,  indeed,  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  very  sorry,  since  it  is 
to  their  carelessness  that  the  clause  in  the  Public  Schools  Act  is 
to  be  attributed — as  in  the  interests  of  art  and  historical  associa¬ 
tion.  We  described  Ashburnham  House  in  these  columns  last 
spring.  Though  nothing  but  tradition  can  be  found  for  attributing 
it  to  luigo  Jones,  no  mind  reasonably  acquainted  with  his  rare  and. 
precious  works  can  doubt  the  truth  of  the  ascription,  so  far  at 
feast  as  the  most  decorative  parts  of  the  interior  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  exterior  is  interesting  and  beautiful  enough,  and 
may  well  be  older  than  Jones's  time.  It  is  not  a  great  or 
important  building ;  but  neither  is  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. 
But  Ashburnham  House,  small  and  insignificant  as  it  is,  stands 
to  modern  domestic  architecture  as  St.  Stephen’s  stands  to 
ecclesiastical,  as  showing  the  power  of  a  master  to  produce  in  a 
moderate  space  and  with  ordinary  materials  an  effect  perfectly 
satisfactory,  both  in  its  ornamental  details  and  in  the  almost 
scientific  beauty  of  its  whole  design. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

THERE  are  some  legends  so  universally  spread  through  the 
popular  folklore  of  various  countries  that  one  naturally  looks 
for  their  origin  in  something  more  than  arbitrary  invention  or 
local  superstition.  To  this  class  belongs  the  legend  of  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew — that  is,  of  an  eyewitness  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
condemned,  for  having  insulted  the  Saviour,  to  a  joyless  immor- 
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tality  and  a  perpetual  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  chronicle  of 
Matthew  Paris  relates  a  story  of  an  Armenian  bishop  who  visited 
England  in  the  year  1 228,  and  being  “  interviewed  ”  by  some 
monkish  clerks,  gave  as  sensational  and  circumstantial  answers  to 
the  questions  put  to  him  as  could  be  desired.  lie  had  seen  the 
remains  of  Noah's  Ark  preserved  upon  Mount  Ararat,  and  he  had 
himselt  dined  with  the  famous  Joseph  said  to  have  been  preserved 
from  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  as  a  witness  of  that 
event.  The  story  of  the  wonderful  Jew,  as  related  in  the  genial 
after-dinner  hours  when  story-tellers  are  efi'usive  and  listeners 
most  credulous,  was  told  by  his  host  as  follows.  His  name  was 
Cartaphilus,  and  he  was  Pilate’s  door-keeper  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  As  Jesus  was  being  led  from  the  tribunal,  tbe  door¬ 
keeper  struck  him  a  blow  upon  the  neck  and  said,  “  Go  on  faster; 
why  dost  thou  linger  ?  ”  Jesus  turned  and  answered,  “  I  go,  but 
thou  shalt  tarry  until  I  come.”  Since  that  hour  Cartaphilus  has  been 
waiting,  and  although  he  long  ago  acknowledged  the  error  of  his 
ways  and  was  baptized  in  the  name  of  Joseph  by  Ananias — an  un¬ 
fortunate  coincidence  of  names,  though  the  personage  who  baptized 
St.  Paul,  and  not  the  historical  perverter  of  the  truth,  is  meant — 
the  curse  has  never  been  removed,  and  the  unfortunate  man  is  still 
upon  his  travels.  He  has  been  repeatedly  interviewed  since  his 
tete-a-tete  dinner  with  the  Armenian  bishop,  though  he  seems  later 
■on  to  have  given  a  rather  different  account  of  himself,  asserting 
that  his  name  was  Ahasuerus,  and  that  he  was  by  trade  a  cobbler ; 
while  he  suppresses  the  incident  of  the  blow.  When  asked  about 
the  events  of  that  remote  period,  he,  as  is  expected  of  all  good 
centenarians,  shows  that  his  memory  is  unimpaired  by  giving 
exact  accounts  of  all  that  he  saw  and  heard,  including  a  true  and 
detailed  account  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  pity  that 
those  who  have  preserved  the  records  of  these  interviews  were  not 
more  precise  in  taking  down  his  descriptions,  as  it  would  have 
saved  much  cost  in  exploration  and  much  heart-burning  and 
antagonism  among  archteologists,  could  the  exact  position  of 
Herod’s  Temple  be  ascertained  from  the  mouth  of  one  who 
had  actually  seen  it.  As  it  is,  the  question  of  the  site  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  rivals  the  large-end  and  little-end 
■of  the  egg  controversy  with  which  Gulliver  has  made  us  fami¬ 
liar,  in  its  power  of  engendering  bitter  and  rancorous  feelings. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  narrators  of  these  incidents  are  not 
altogether  above  suspicion.  The  “Turkish  Spy”  in  1644,  for 
instance,  who  gives  an  account  of  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Wandering  Jew,  displays  a  remarkable  ignorance  of  Mohammedan 
■customs  and  beliefs,  while  his  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Christian 
history  and  superstitions  is  equally  noteworthy.  Still  there  seems  to 
■b9  little  doubt  that  impostors  did  from  time  to  time  give  themselves 
•out  to  be  Ahasuerus,  the  immortal  Wanderer,  and  they  appear  to 
have  found  it  a  very  paying  business,  although  it  could  not  have  been 
without  its  risks,  as  the  mediaeval  populace  must  have  been  sorely 
tempted  to  put  the  pretender's  immortality  to  the  test.  The  very 
fact,  too,  of  the  periodical  reappearance  of  soi-disant,  “  Wandering 
Jews”  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  proof  of  the  widespread 
belief  in  the  legend.  How  this  belief  arose,  and  what  were  the 
{relations  between  the  story  of  Ahasuerus,  or  Cartaphilus,  and 
the  popular  mythology  of  Europe,  have  been  recently  told  by 
Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  a  writer  who  has  earned  for  himself 
the  right  to  speak  as  an  expert  on  questions  of  folk-lore  and 
•demonology. 

The  myth  appears  to  belong  essentially  to  a  class  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  which  occurs  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Early  peoples 
who  had  not  as  yet  formulated  the  natural  tendency  to  belief  in 
•the  immortality  of  the  soul,  were  unwilling  to  allow  that  their 
national  heroes  and  the  mighty  chiefs  who  had  led  them  to  glory 
and  prosperity,  had  gone  iroin  them  for  ever;  and,  the  wish  being 
father  to  the  thought,  such  personages  were  supposed  to  have 
sought  repose  in  some  secluded  earthly  paradise,  irorn  which  thev 
should  issue  in  due  time  to  continue  their  work  of  conquest,  or  to 
{revive  the  fortunes  of  the  race.  To  this  class  belong  the  legends 
■of  Odin,  King  Arthur,  Barbarossa,  and  Charlemagne ;  as  well  as 
such  minor  sagas  as  those  ot  Tannbauser,  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
and  even  Kip  van  A\  inkle.  Side  by'  side  with  the  heroes  too  holy 
or  too  great  to  die  come  the  stories  of  those  who  for  their  sins 
were  forbidden  the  repose  of  the  grave.  These  are  the  legitimate 
congeners  of  the  \\  andering  Jew,  and  believers  in  them  could 
appeal  to  the  Bible  for  instances  of  both  classes  of  the  undying 
and  unresting  ones.  Cain,  the  first  murderer,  is  also  the  first 
wanderer ;  Lantech  is  another  sufferer  from  the  same  curse,  as 
•shown  by  the  ancient  lines  : — 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  ! 

Ye  wives  of  Lameeh,  hearken  to  my  speech  ! 

For  the  man  1  slew  for  my  own  wound, 

’1  lie  child  X  struck  dead  on  account  of  my  own  hurt  ! 

Was  <3ain  avenged  seven  times  ? 

Lameeh  will  be  seventy'  times  seven  times  ! 

Enoch,  who  “walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took 
him;”  Moses,  who  disappeared  somewhere  amidst  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Moab  and  no  man  knew  where  his  resting-place  mio-ht 
■be;  Elias,  who  was  carried  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  lire, 
and  who  in  later  Moslem  legend  disappeared  in  his  search 
for  the  “water  of  life” — these  are  all  types  of  one  and  the 
same  idea.  Early  Aryan  mythology  has  a  similar  story  of  the 
xnysterious  disappearance  of  the  Iranian  god-king  Yima  or 
Jamsheed,  who  is  hidden  away  in  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  bides 
Iiis  time  to  usher  in  again  the  Golden  Age ;  while  later  Teutonic 
.imyths  have  a  more  sinister  version  of  the  story  in  the  legend  of 


the  Wild  Huntsman  who  follows  the  chase  amid  the  storms  of 
the  Ilartz  mountains,  and  in  the  fantastic  story  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  who  is  beating  about  in  a  vain  attempt  to  round  the 
Cape,  which  is  to  last  till  Judgment  Day.  The  popular  Messianic 
idea,  also — not  the  Christian  promise,  hut  the  Jewish  and  Moslem 
notion  of  a  temporal  King  who  shall  come  to  life  again  to  restore 
the  supremacy  of  his  people — and  the  opposing  Antichrist  or  Dajjal, 
are  types  of  tbe  same  primitive  conception.  Classical  mythology, 
also,  furnishes  us  with  apposite  illustrations  in  the  stories  of 
Tithonus,  Tiresias,  and  the  Glaucus  myth.  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  close  approach  which  Greek  mythology  occasionally  makes  to 
the  Semitic;  the  myth  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  being  the 
counterpart  of  that  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  of  Seth  and  Typhon, 
of  Michael  and  Satan,  and  of  our  own  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
Perseus  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  auagratn  of  the  Phoenician  Apollo 
Reset,  whose  attributes  and  story  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Archangel. 

The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  however,  embodies  another 
and  more  recent  idea ;  it  is  the  expression  of  that  undying  popular 
hatred  of  the  Jewish  race  which  found  vent  in  the  terrible  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  is  again  showing  itself  in 
the  Judenhetze  which  disgraces  modern  Germany.  The  Christians 
looked  upon  the  Jews  as  a  race  as  the  chosen  of  Satan  rather  than 
of  Jehovah,  and  regarded  them  with  a  deadly  and  unreasoning 
hatred,  not  only  because  they  had  been  the  instruments  in  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Our  Lord,  hut  because  they  were  a  foreign 
race,  and  because  the  natural  instinct  of  an  uncultivated  Aryan  is 
to  “  heave  half  a  brick  ”  at  the  unknown.  A  well-known  story 
aptly  illustrates  the  common  feeling  of  the  uneducated  against 
the  Hebrews.  A  settler  from  the  backwoods  of  America  came 
into  a  town,  and  meeting  a  member  of  the  chosen  race  whose 
lineaments  too  surely  betrayed  his  origin,  proceeded  to  in¬ 
dict  upon  him  grievous  bodily  injury.  On  being  taken  before 
a  magistrate  and  charged  with  the  crime,  he  pleaded  that  the 
prosecutor  was  a  Jew,  and  therefore,  by  implication,  a  murderer  of 
the  Saviour,  and  consequently  deserving  of  punishment.  The 
humane  magistrate  pointed  out  that  the  era  of  persecution  had 
gone  by,  and  that,  however  creditable  the  Christian  defendant’s 
zeal  might  he,  the  events  which  had  kindled  his  wrath  had  taken 
place  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  “  Now,  do  tell !  ”  said 
the  ingenuous  backwoodsman,  “  and  I  only  heard  of  it  last 
Tuesday!”  The  story,  which  is  probably  true,  is  paralleled  by 
that  of  the  old  Englishwoman  who,  having  the  same  events  de¬ 
tailed  to  her  by  a  sympathetic  clergyman,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  said  it  was  all  very  dreadful,  hut  it  was  a  long  way  off 
and  a  long  time  ago,  and  she  hoped  it  wasn’t  true.  The  Miracle 
plays  had.  much  to  do  with  keeping  alive  this  race-hatred,  and 
the  Jew  was  long  considered  to  be  merely  a  creature  to  mock  at, 
to  torture,  and  to  rob,  and  any  pain  or  indignity  inflicted  upon 
him  was  thought  to  be  a  work  of  Christian  zeal. 

The  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew  has  had  great  attractions  for 
the  poets  and  artists  of  Europe.  In  Germany  Schubart  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  “  this  antique  eordwainer,”  as  Carlyle 
says,  as  it  were,  “  a  raft  at  anchor  in  the  stream  of  time,  from  which 
he  would  survey  the  changes  and  wonders  of  two  thousand  years.” 
Goethe  also  contemplated  a  poem  on  the  same  subject,  hut  was 
diverted  by  the  more  national  legend  of  Faust.  Many  others  have 
written  on  tbe  same  theme ;  hut  Chamisso,  in  his  New  Ahasuerus , 
has  perhaps  clothed  the  whole  myth  in  the  most  picturesque  dress. 
In  France  its  chief  exponent  is  Eugene  Sue,  whose  romance  of 
The  Wandering  Jeiv,  published  in  1844,  has  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  revive  the  popular  legend  of  the  ruiddl#  ages  in  our 
own  day.  His  hero  is,  as  Mr.  Moncure  Conway  points  out,  closely 
allied  to  the  mj'sterious  undying  wanderer,  El  Khidhr,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Koran.  Moses,  meeting 
with  an  ancient  man  who,  he  is  miraculously  informed,  is  wiser 
than  himself,  travels  with  him,  hut  not  until  the  stranger  has 
exacted  a  promise  from  him  that  he  will  not  ask  any  questions, 
whatever  he  might  see.  El  Khidhr,  in  the  course  of  their 
peregrinations,  commits  various  crimes ;  and  Moses,  unable  to 
control  his  indignation,  at  length  asks  for  an  explanation.  Tha 
old  man  then  reveals  to  him  that  the  apparent  wrongs  were  really 
either  retributions  or  blessings  in  disguise,  and, .leaving  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver,  goes  on  upon  his  endless  journey  through  the 
world.  Eugene  Sue’s  Wandering  Jew  at  length  finds  rest, 
together  with  Herodias,  who  had  expiated  her  foul  murder  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  by  a  similar  restless  doom.  Pierre  Dupont’s 
poetical  version  of  the  romance,  and  Gustave  Dora’s  imaginative 
designs  which  accompany  it,  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  The  last,  especially,  are  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  wild 
and  weird  conception  which,  having  its  origin  in  the  vague 
yearnings  of  a  primitive  people,  has  survived  until  the  present 
time  in  the  ghostly  figure  of  the  ancient  Jew  who  literally  paid 
with  his  life  for  insulting  Our  Lord.  Mr.  Moncure  Conway 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  having  given  a  graphic  and  exhaustive 
account  of  this  ancient  and  most  curious  myth. 


THE  “ENTOMBMENT”  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

K.  J.  C.  ROBINSON  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  a  weary 
aud  exhausted  public.  Iu  the  darkest  hours  of  the  dull 
season  he  has  contrived  to  raise  a  lively  artistic  controversy.  Ha 
has  brought  into  the  field  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  ex-Director  of  South  Kensington,  and  he  has  drawn  from. 
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the  Times  an  editorial  utterance  on  the  subject  of  Italian  painting 
•which  in  its  own  way  must  be  reckoned  a  literary  gem.  That 
Mr.  Robinson  should  have  come  forward  to  set  the  world  right 
upon  a  question  of  taste  is  not  in  itself  surprising.  lie  is  wont 
from  time  to  time  to  take  the  national  collections  under  his  care, 
lie  loves  in  his  leisure  to  re-arrange  the  images  in  the  Temple  of 
Tame  and  to  correct  the  blunders  of  official  catalogues.  What  to 
other  men  might  seem  au  irksome  and  arduous  task  is  to  him  a 
pleasant  duty.  He  is  not  afraid  of  agitating  the  nerves  of  the 
British  taxpayer.  A  few  years  ago  he  pointed  out  with  unflinching 
courage  that  one  of  the  most  esteemed  pictures  purchased  for  the 
nation  at  the  Barker  sale  was  in  reality  a  worthless  wreck.  He 
now  bursts  upon  the  world  with  a  revelation  that  is  even  more 
startling  and  deplorable.  But  yesterday  it  was  still  possible  to 
indulge  the  pleasant  fancy  that  we  possessed  in  the  National 
Gallery  two  examples  of  the  art  of  Michael  Augelo ;  to-day  we  awake 
to  find  that  half  of  our  inheritance  is  gone.  Gently,  but  firmly, 
Mr.  Robinson  has  removed  the  tablet  from  the  frame,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  pay  to  our  lost  illusion  the  poor  tribute  of 
a  passing  sigh,  and  to  correct  the  entry  iu  our  catalogues.  For 
in  Mr.  Robinson’s  mode  of  adjusting  these  vexed  questions  of  art 
there  is  a  finality  of  judgment  that  almost  precludes  discussion. 
Mr.  Burton  has,  indeed,  mildly  protested,  but,  with  more  of 
sorrow  than  of  anger,  his  touching  appeal  has  been  promptly  dis¬ 
missed  ;  while  Mr.  Poynter,  who  chose  to  assume  a  more  vigorous 
attitude  of  resistance,  has  been  summarily  condemned  and  removed 
struggling  from  the  court.  We  doubt  not  that  both  these  gentle¬ 
men  now  heartily  regret  their  imprudence,  and  it  is  perhaps  allow¬ 
able  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  neither  of  them  would  have 
had  the  temerity  to  question  Mr.  Robinson’s  authority  if  the  dis¬ 
covery  that,  he  has  made  were  not  on  the  first  blush  so  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable  and  surprising.  This  will  be  the  better 
understood  when  we  add  that  it  even  had  the  effect  of  surprising 
Mr.  Robinson  himself.  For  some  time,  indeed,  he  has  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  picture  of  the  “  Entombment,”  now  ascribed 
to  Michael  Angelo,  was  the  work  of  his  rival,  Baccio  Bandinelli. 
Mr.  Robinson’s  “  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  drawings  of  the 
master  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  conviction”;  but,  though 
thus  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  he  refrained  from  giving 
public  expression  to  his  opinion,  from  the  feeling  that 
he  had  “  absolutely  no  tangible  evidence  to  offer  in  sup¬ 
port  of  it.”  What  was  so  long  wanting  to  set  the  seal 
of  absolute  certainty  to  his  judgment  has  at  last  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  passage  from  Vasari.  It  is  therein  re¬ 
corded  that  about  the  year  1526  Bandinelli  undertook  to  paint  a 
picture  for  the  church  of  Cestello,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  execute 
a  preparatory  cartoon,  choosing  for  the  subject  Of  his  design  the 
Dead  Christ,  with  the  Marys,  and  Nicodemus,  and  other  figures. 
But,  having  found  reason  at  this  time  to  distrust  his  own  skill  iu 
the  use  of  the  brush,  he  determined  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
young  painter  named  Agnolo  Bigio,  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
task  of  executing  the  work  in  colour.  Vasari  adds,  however,  that 
the  picture  was  left  uncompleted,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Florence  which  followed  the  sack  of  Rome  in  the  year  1527.  This, 
in  brief,  is  the  substance  of  the  story,  as  set  forth  iu  the  biography 
of  Bandinelli ;  and  it  is  this  piece  of  evidence  which  leaves  upon 
Mr.  Robinson's  mind  “  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  ”  that  the  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery  hitherto  associated  with  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo  must  henceforth  be  reckoned  as  “  an  historical- 
masterpiece  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.” 

That  Mr.  Robinson  should  believe  he  has  proved  his  case  is  of 
course  natural*  enough ;  but  that  he  should  expect  other  people  to 
accept  his  conclusious  merely  upon  the  evideuce  he  now  oilers  is 
truly  astounding.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  here  concerned 
with  his  own  personal  conviction  based  upon  a  critical  study  of 
Bandinelli’s  drawings.  Few  men  have  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  designs  of  the  Old  Masters ;  and,  if  he  has  satisfied  himself 
that  he  recognizes  in  the  “  Entombment  ”  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  Bandinelli ’s  art,  it  is  improbable  that  any  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion  would  avail  to  change  his  opinion.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  where  the  draw¬ 
ings  are  to  be  found  upon  which  this  singular  judgment  has 
been  formed.  All  students  of  Italian  art  are  familiar  with  Bandi¬ 
nelli’s  studies,  for  they  are,  as  Mr.  Poynter  has  truly  said,  “  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea  in  number”  ;  but  although  they  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  merit,  and  exhibit  a  certain  diversity  of  manner  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  an  artist  of  imitative  rather  than  original 
faculty,  yet  we  know  of  no  single  specimen  of  his  work  which 
accords  in  essential  qualities  of  style  with  the  design  of  the  “  En¬ 
tombment.”  This  particular  aspect  of  the  discussion  only  goes  to 
prove  how  great  would  be  the  advantage,  both  to  students  and  to 
the  public,  if  the  drawings  of  the  Old  Masters  of  which  we  possess 
so  rich  a  store  in  the  British  Museum  could  be  transferred  to 
Trafalgar  Square  and  exhibited  side  by  side  with  the  finished  works 
in  colour.  The  visitor  who  could  turn  from  the  “  Entombment  ”  to 
study  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Bandinelli  would  be 
at  once  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  arguments  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Robinson’s  confident  assertions  would  lose  much  of 
their  force  if  the  evidence  to  which  he  appeals  were  more  readily 
accessible.  But  this  exaggerated  estimate  of  Bandinelli’s  place  in 
art  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  a  thing  separable  from  the  main 
point  under  discussion.  Mr.  Robinson  is  doubtless  perfectly  sincere 
when  he  couples  the  author  of  the  David  and  the  sculptor  of 
the  Hercules  as  “  giants  in  art  who  in  the  flesh  were  rivals”; 
but,  to  the  majority  of  those  whom  he  seeks  to  convince, 


the  notion  of  Bandinelli  being  a  “  giant  ”  whose  name  is 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  that  of  Michael  Angelo  will 
seem  little  short  of  absurd.  If,  therefore,  the  evidence  now 
adduced  in  support  of  the  new  attribution  is  not  in  itself  con¬ 
clusive,  it  is  but  little  likely  to  acquire  any  added  force  from  Mr. 
Robinson’s  personal  views  as  to  the  characteristic  merits  of  Bandi¬ 
nelli’s  style.  And  that  the  case,  as  it  stands  upon  the  testimony 
of  Vasari,  is  ludicrously  incomplete  has,  wo  think,  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Poynter.  The  description  given  of  Bandi¬ 
nelli’s  unfinished  picture  might,  it  is  true,  be  held  to  apply  to  the 
subject  of  the  “  Entombment’’  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  it  has 
certainly  no  special  application  which  can  be  said  to  fix  the 
identity  of  the  two  works.  The  theme  was  one  constantly  chosen 
by  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  time,  and  the  terms  used  by 
Vasari  recur  in  almost  exactly  the  same  form  in  the  biographies 
of  other  painters,  so  that  we  have  nothing  left  in  the  way  of 
absolute  evidence  save  the  fact  that  Bandinelli’s  picture  was  never 
finished,  and  that  the  “  Entombment  ”  by  Michael  Angelo  is  also  in 
a  state  of  incompleteness.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  forced, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  test  Mr.  Robinson’s  so-called 
discovery  by  the  light  of  its  inherent  probability.  All  other 
points  being  in  his  favour,  Vasari’s  description  might,  no  doubt, 
be  held  suflicient  to  serve  the  purpose.  It  is  too  vague  and 
general  in  its  terms  to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  identi¬ 
fication  ;  but  if  the  picture  were  on  other  grounds  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  the  work  of  Bandinelli,  it  might  plausibly  be 
cited  as  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
change  of  title.  It  remains,  then,  to  consider  what  intrinsic 
evidence  there  may  be  for  assuming  that  Bandinelli  could  have 
executed  such  a  work  as  the  “  Entombment.” 

We  do  not  propose  to  repeat  in  detail  the  case  against 
Mr.  Robinson’s  view,  which  has  been  already  most  ably  stated 
by  Mr.  Poynter.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  has  shown 
in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  that  even  Mr.  Robinson’s  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  Bandinelli’s  talent  goes  far  to  disprove  his  supposed 
connexion  with  the  picture  in  our  Gallery.  That  Bandinelli 
was  a  persistent  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  we  may  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who 
justly  observes  that  “if  Michael  Angelo  had  never  existed,  there 
would  have  been  little  heard  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.”  Is  it,  then, 
to  be  supposed,  as  Mr.  Poynter  pertinently  inquires,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  style  of  the  master  had  reached  fulness  and  maturity, 
and  when  tbe  great  work  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
had  long  been  finished,  the  foremost  plagiarist  of  his  art  should 
have  chosen  to  appropriate  Michael  Angelo’s  earlier  and  more 
tentative  manner  ?  Imitation,  as  is  well  known,  never  errs 
upon  the  side  of  modesty'.  An  artist  of  Bandinelli’s  rhetorical 
manner  would  certainly  not  have  kept  in  restraint  the  character¬ 
istic  qualities  of  the  style  he  had  chosen  to  copy  ;  and  yet,  if  the 
picture  in  dispute  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  work  of  his  hand,  we 
must  perforce  assume  that  he  could  at  will  cast  aside  all  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  vices  of  his  design,  and  revert  to  the  reserved  and  almost 
timid  execution  of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  youth.  But  if  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  improbable  that  Bandinelli,  the  imitator  of  Michael  Angelo, 
should  in  the  year  1 5  26  have  produced  such  a  picture  as  the  “  Entomb  - 
ment,”  the  assertion  that  in  this  admirable  work  we  are  to  recognize 
“the  style  of  design  and  personal  peculiarities  of  Bandinelli ’’himself 
is  even  more  surprising  and  incredible.  If  we  wish  to  know 
what  are  the  “  personal  peculiarities  ”  of  Bandinelli’s  style,  we 
must  seek  for  them  in  his  acknowledged  and  authentic  works. 
The  quality  of  design  is  an  essential  and  unchanging  element  in 
artistic  production  which  is  readily  identified,  whatever  may  be 
the  chosen  medium  of  expression.  We  find  in  Michael  Angelo’s 
sculpture  just  those  excellences  of  style  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  which  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  a  study  of 
his  painting ;  and  we  have  a  corresponding  right  to  expect  in 
Bandinelli’s  painting  the  very  same  defects  and  mannerisms  that 
belong  to  his  work  in  marble.  How,  then,  will  the  “  Entomb¬ 
ment  ”  compare  with  the  kind  of  laboured  performances  upon 
which  the  artist  was  engaged  at  the  time?  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Baccio  had  already  conceived  and  partly  executed  the 
colossal  group  of  “  Hercules  and  Cacus.”  He  had  completed  the 
large  model  in  clay,  and  had  begun  to  block  out  the  marble ;  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  author  of  a  work  of  this  pre¬ 
tentious  and  exaggerated  character,  the  public  exhibition  of  which 
in  later  years  evoked,  according  to  his  own  confession,  “  more 
than  a  hundred  sonnets  of  the  most  abusive  character,”  was  at 
the  same  time  engaged  upon  a  design  of  the  chastened  and  severe 
style  that  marks  the  “  Entombment”  in  the  National  Gallery. 

But  there  is  another  point  concerning  the  execution  of  the 
“  Entombment  ”  picture  which  would  seem  to  tell  with  equal 
force  against  Mr.  Robinson’s  theory.  We  are  told  that 
we  have  here  a  work  that  “  reminds  one  of  painted  sculp¬ 
ture,  seeming  to  indicate  that  its  author  was  more  familiar 
with  the  chisel  and  the  modelling  tool  than  with  the  brush.” 
This  in  itself  is  partly  true,  but  it  is  a  truth  that  cuts  both 
ways.  If,  as  Mr.  Robinson  contends,  the  picture  was  only  de¬ 
signed  by  Bandinelli  and  painted  by  Bigio,  why  should  the 
painting  be  lacking  in  the  technical  characteristics  of  a  prac¬ 
tised  executant  ?  Bigio  was  a  pupil  in  the  school  of  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  and  he  would  naturally  bring  to  his  task  the  fruits  of  his 
own  study.  He  would  of  course  accept  the  design  entrusted  to 
him,  but  he  would  use  his  brush  and  lay  on  his  colour  according 
to  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  trained ;  and  yet,  if  we 
examine  the  panel  in  Trafalgar  Square,  we  find  that  it  is  in  the 
actual  handling  of  the  material  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  manner 
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of  working  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  under  which  Bigio 
might  be  supposed  to  have  grown  up.  It  is  in  the  avoidance  of 
those  qualities  of  colour  and  tone  which  belong  exclusively  to  tho 
art  of  the  painter,  in  the  absence  of  those  graces  of  enrichment  in 
detail  which  a  painter  of  easel  pictures  would  be  especially  dis¬ 
posed  to  bestow,  that  is  to  be  found  the  strongest  evidence  in 
support  of  the  theory  that  we  have  here  the  work  of  a  painter 
who  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  of  a  painter  whose  style  was  based 
upon  the  study  and  practice  of  fresco.  But,  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  picture  is  in  oil,  not  in  tempera,  and  no  certain  work  by 
Michael  Angelo  exists  in  oil  colour.  Mr.  Robinson  here  speaks 
with  absolute  assurance  in  a  matter  upon  which  practical  artists 
like  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Poynter  show  greater  caution.  It  is 
obviously  not  quite  clear  that  the  picture  is  in  oil  colour, 
nor  is  the  statement  that  Michael  Angelo  was  never  known  to 
have  painted  in  oil  quite  so  certainly  true  as  Mr.  Robinson 
appears  to  think.  The  latest  biographer  of  Michael  Angelo,  who, 
in  company  with  the  Keeper  of  the  Gallery,  made  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  authentic  picture  in  Florence,  emphatically 
declares  that  it  is  executed  in  oil.  Nor  is  Mr.  Robinson  on  safer 
ground  when  he  insists  that  the  painters  of  tho  time  never  mixed 
tempera  and  oil.  This,  he  declares,  should  be  patent  to  every 
practical  artist ;  but  Mr.  Robinson,  we  can  only  assume,  is  not  ex¬ 
haustively  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  practical  artists.  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  present  day  the  mixture  of  tempera  and  oil  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  among  living  painters  that  the  practice  was  largely  fol¬ 
lowed  even  in  the  time  of  Titian.  In  the  treatise  of  Cenuini — a 
work  with  which  Mr.  Robinson  is  doubtless  familiar — the  author 
in  one  place  explicitly  recommends  the  use  of  oil  colour  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  tempera  in  the  imitation  of  textures.  These 
facts  have,  of  course,  no  especial  reference  to  the  picture  in  dis¬ 
pute,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  apt  to  give  an 
air  of  certainty  to  very  disputable  propositions,  and  that  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  announces  conclusions  in  these  matters 
must  not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  their  accuracy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  remarks  on  this  lively  controversy  have 
been  limited  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  question  under  dispute.  It 
has  been  enough  for  our  purpose  to  set  forth  the  very  strong 
reasons  that  exist  for  rejecting  Mr.  Robinson's  authoritative 
announcement.  Ilis  so-called  “  discovery  ”  is,  to  our  thinking,  no 
discovery  at  all ;  and,  so  far  from  the  attribution  to  Bandinelli 
having  been  proved,  the  issue  of  the  discussion  would  rather  tend 
to  show  that,  of  all  the  contemporaries  of  Michael  Angelo,  he  was 
the  least  likely  to  have  executed  a  picture  of  this  character.  That 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  is  a  proposition  more 
difficult  to  establish,  and  in  the  absence  of  positive  testimony  as  to 
its  authorship  there  is  of  course  ample  room  for  difference 
of  opinion.  The  reasons  in  favour  of  the  present  attribution  have 
been  urged  with  force  by  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Poynter, 
and  they  seem  to  us  to  be  amply  warranted  by  the  in¬ 
herent  beauty  of  the  picture  itself.  In  connexion  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  draw  attention 
to  the  somewhat  remarkable  views  which  have  found  expression 
in  the  Times.  The  great  journal  is  of  course  not  disturbed  by 
the  controversy.  It  smiles  benignly  on  the  combatants  with  the 
serene  tranquillity  of  the  man  of  business  who  knows  that  the 
issue  will  in  no  way  affect  the  price  of  Consols.  But  it  offers  a 
solution  of  its  own,  which  it  trusts  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties. 
The  Times  is  not  fond  of  the  picture,  but  the  Times  admires 
Michael  Angelo  and  admires  Bandinelli ;  and  so,  as  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  the  Times,  in  its  benevolence,  tries  to  comfort  Mr. 
Robinson  by  telling  him  that  Bandinelli  would  have  been  the  first 
to  repudiate  the  equivocal  honour  which  it  is  now  sought  to  pay 
to  his  memory.  This  is  delicious ! 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WATERING-PLACE. 

THE  losses  of  agriculturists  and  the  languor  of  trade  have 
fallen  heavily  on  important  classes  of  the  community,  and 
many  people  must  have  been  prudently  retrenching  in  conformity 
with  straitened  circumstances.  Nevertheless  we  doubt  whether 
a  foreigner  visiting  our  country  would  remark  conspicuous  signs 
•of  distress.  Our  docks  and  wharves  are  as  crowded  with  shipping 
as  ever;  making  due  allowance  for  the  dulness  of  the  holiday 
season,  the  business  quarters  of  London  are  as  bustling  as  before  ; 
and  factory  and  foundry  chimneys  are  everywhere  smoking,  though 
shorter  work  is  being  done  than  during  the  leaps  and  bounds  of 
our  prosperity.  Farms  have  been  turned  into  grazing  land  or  have 
fallen  off'  in  point  of  cultivation;  yet  even  that  would  only  be 
apparent  to  the  eye  of  a  practical  farmer.  And  still  less  would 
our  foreign  friend  be  likely  to  believe  in  hard  times  were  we  to 
take  him  on  a  yachting  cruise  around  our  coasts.  We  should 
give  him  a  panoramic  sea-view  of  our  innumerable  watering- 
places,  and  leave  their  imposing  sea-fronts  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Those  lungs  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  centres  are 
the  sheer  product  of  ease  and  luxury.  They  mean  a  steadily 
increasing  expenditure  of  money,  not  unfrequently  lavished  in 
fantastic  caprices,  mainly  by  hard-working  men  who  get  but  few 
holidays.  The  society  is  swelled  besides  by  permanent  residents 
who  have  realized  handsome  competencies  in  the  colonies  and 
elsewhere.  There  are  many  elderly  ladies  and  widows  in  the 
enjoyment  of  such  ample  settlements  and  jointures  as  are  only  to 
be  met  with  in  a  prosperous  old  country.  Poverty  there  may 


be,  but  it  is  kept  in  the  background,  and  there  is  little 
or  no  actual  distress.  To  do  us  bare  justice,  it  must  be  said 
that  charity  is  a  British  virtue ;  the  hearts  of  affluent  holiday¬ 
makers  are  naturally  disposed  to  liberality ;  and  where  the 
rich  and  idle  are  gathered  together,  there  will  be  ample  oc¬ 
cupation  for  the  industrious  poor.  So  the  English  watering- 
places,  unlike  some  of  their  rivals  on  the  Continent,  are 
never  left  quite  desolate  and  indigent  out  of  the  season.  We 
do  not  say  they  are  actual  earthly  paradises ;  and  we  know 
that  even  in  the  height  of  their  merrymaking  they  may  be 
haunted  by  the  demon  of  dulness.  But  assuredly,  when  seen  from 
the  water  on  a  bright  autumn  day,  they  are  as  gay-looking  spots 
as  any  on  the  earth.  There  are  the  interminable  lines  of  stuccoed 
crescents  and  terraces,  either  skirting  sands  that  are  covered  with 
bathing-machines,  or  built  along  the  crests  of  breezy  cliff's.  There 
is  the  lively  length  of  the  broad  esplanade  in  the  foreground,  noisy 
with  children,  thronged  with  loungers,  resounding  with  music,  and 
besprinkled  with  Bath  chairs.  There  may  be  the  harbour  shelter¬ 
ing  pleasure  and  fishing-boats,  or  vessels  of  a  larger  tonnage, 
which  was  the  original  cause  of  existence  of  the  place ;  and  above  all, 
there  are  the  fresh  breezes  laden  with  ozone  and  invigorating  scents 
of  brine  and  seaweed.  Preferences,  of  course,  must  be  matters  of 
individual  taste,  but  all  these  places  must  more  or  less  have  attrac¬ 
tions,  even  for  the  fastidious. 

An  article  on  Eastbourne  which  appeared  in  the  Times  the  other 
day  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  rise  of  one  of  these  popular 
watering-places  under  favourable  circumstances.  Only  thirty  years 
ago  the  place  consisted  of  but  three  small  groups  of  straggling 
houses.  Now  these  isolated  villages  are  being  swallowed  up  out 
of  sight  in  the  ever-increasing  growth  of  brick  and  mortar. 
Terrace  has  been  added  to  terrace,  and  street  to  street ;  open  spaces 
have  been  preserved,  by  laying  out  public  and  semi-public  pleasure- 
grounds  ;  while  many  detached  private  residences,  standing  in 
their  gardens,  seem  to  carry  the  freshness  and  foliage  of  the 
country  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  Shops,  of  course,  have 
been  provided  in  abundance  to  supply  the  wants  of  so  many 
affluent  customers ;  while  here  and  there  a  many-storied  building 
or  an  imposing  spire,  soaring  above  the  roofs  and  the  lines  of  the 
chimney-pots,  shows  that  neither  church  nor  hotel  accommodation 
has  been  neglected.  But  the  progress  of  Eastbourne  has  been 
methodical  and  extraordinarily  rapid,  because  many  circumstances 
chance  to  have  conspired  in  its  favour.  It  has  great  advantages 
of  air  and  situation,  notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pevensey  flats  to  the  eastward ;  and  it  is  within  easy  reach  of 
London.  But,  above  all,  it  found  what  we  consider  to  be 
essentials  to  the  rise  of  a  thriving  watering-place,  in  an  attractive 
nucleus  to  start  from  and  an  enterprising  and  wealthy  promoter, 
with  authority  practically  unlimited.  As  for  the  former  point, 
experience  shows  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  create  a 
pleasure-seeking  community  out  of  nothing,  in  an  old  country 
like  our  own.  The  hotel  built  in  a  healthy  and  picturesque  solitude 
by  some  energetic  speculator  may  leave  little  to  desire  as  to  its  views 
and  its  internal  arrangements ;  but  our  English  holiday-makers, 
as  a  rule,  are  sociable  folk,  and  even  the  self-deluding  mis¬ 
anthropes  who  think  they  have  had  more  than  enough  of  the 
world  seldom  care  to  lead  the  lives  of  hermit-crabs  on  the 
shores  of  a  melancholy  ocean.  And  the  inhabitants  of  the  brand- 
new  crescent  that  has  risen  in  its  loneliness  by  the  side  of  the 
gaunt  hotel  are  thrown  still  more  entirely  on  their  own  resources. 
The  spot  gets  an  evil  name  from  those  who  have  suffered  all  the 
torments  of  ennui  there  ;  gradually  it  comes  to  be  shunned  as 
plague-stricken,  and  the  butcher  and  grocer,  those  enterprising 
pioneers  of  commerce,  reluctantly  put  up  their  shutters.  But  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  been  the  good  genius,  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Eastbourne,  had  the  luck  to  find  a  charming  little 
village-town  as  the  nucleus  of  a  tolerably  safe  venture,  almost 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  his  numerous  country  seats.  Old 
Eastbourne,  as  it  is  called,  with  its  old-fashioned  houses,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  quaint  granges  and  farm-steadings  and  ivy-covered 
barns  built  of  flints,  ail  grouped  around  a  picturesque  old  church, 
was  a  peaceful  and  inviting  sojourn  for  a  villeggiatura.  Invalids 
could  take  their  walks  abroad  on  gravel  roads  and  broad  field 
paths,  which  were  merely  washed  instead  of  being  saturated  by 
the  heaviest  rain,  and  which  were  sheltered  by  park  walls 
and  plantations,  backed  up  by  the  crests  of  the  encircling 
downs ;  and  modern  Eastbourne,  by  the  way,  has  copied  the 
idea  in  the  shady  alleys  that  are  planted  along  the  principal 
streets.  For  those  who  would  rather  be  actually  on  the 
margin  of  the  beach,  the  Sea  Houses  offered,  perhaps,  superior 
attractions.  Many  visitors  even  now  prefer  to  be  housed  in  the 
old  Marine  Parade,  where  the  waves  after  a  storm  almost  wash 
into  the  basements,  and  which  commands  splendid  views  eastwards 
and  towards  Hastings.  The  retirement  endeared  itself  to  faithful 
admirers,  who  came  back  in  successive  seasons  to  find  the  little 
lodgings  overcrowded.  Then  a  Grand  Parade,  with  its  hotel  in 
the  centre,  became  not  an  inviting  building  speculation  but  a 
positive  necessity.  A  pier  followed  in  due  course,  partly  payino- 
expenses  even  then  by  the  trifling  charge  for  admission,  and 
counting  hopefully  on  handsome  profits  in  the  future.  Before 
the  Grand  Parade  was  the  strip  of  promenade,  built  on  a  scale 
expressive  of  the  sanguine  expectations  that  tend  inevitably  to 
fulfil  themselves,  and  constructed  of  solid  masonry  to  resist  "the 
violence  of  the  surf.  The  impulse  that  had  been  given  gathered 

strength  year  by  year,  because  it  was  due  to  permanent  causes _ 

namely,  salubrity  and  scenery.  We  are  told  that  the  annual  death- 
rate  even  now  is  only  19  in  the  1,000,  which  is  perhaps  as  near  an 
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approach  to  immortality  as  English  folks  can  reasonably  hope  for. 
Eastbourne,  lying  upon  the  chalk,  is  thoroughly  ventilated  from 
the  ocean.  But  in  its  sanitary  as  well  as  its  architectural  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  owes  almost  everything  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.  A 
dominating  will  and  a  deep  purse  carried  out  exceptional  schemes 
for  sewerage  and  water  supply.  The  drainage  is  deposited  by  a 
system  of  converging  sewers,  with  an  outfall  four  miles  away  from 
the  habitations  ;  and  practically  unlimited  water  is  stored  in 
reservoirs  after  filtering  through  the  purifying  strata  of  the 
chalk  hills.  We  do  not  imagine  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  actuated  by  pure  philanthropy,  and  we  are  happy  to  think 
that  his  beneficent  speculation  must  have  proved  amply  re¬ 
munerative.  But  it  is  certain  that  had  the  works  been  under¬ 
taken  piecemeal  by  small  local  proprietors  and  speculators  with 
conflicting  interests,  there  would  have  been  a  decided  increase 
in  the  death-rate,  even  with  less  overcrowding  in  the  season. 
And  now,  a  respectable  municipality  having  been  set  upon  its 
legs,  and  fairly  started  with  a  rising  income,  we  hear  of  the 
construction  of  additional  sea-walls,  parades,  and  public  gardens, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  no  less  than  34,000?. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  scenery,  as  well  as  the  salubrity,  of 
the  place.  In  its  scenery  Eastbourne  is  singularly  favoured.  Old 
Eastbourne  lies  among  the  spurs  of  the  chalk  hills,  and  actually 
upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Downs.  Closing  the  vista  beyond 
the  parades  in  front  of  the  fashionable  marine  quarter,  is  the 
swelling  mass  of  the  grand  headland  of  Beachy ;  while  behind 
Beachy  Head,  and  the  long  rolling  ridge  of  the  green  sheep- 
pastures  that  dip  among  chalky  hollows  and  walnut  groves  near 
the  railway  junction  at  Polegate,  stretches  for  miles  and  miles 
the  breadth  of  the  Downs,  only  broken  by  the  Ouse  valley 
between  Newhaven  and  Lewes.  Nowhere  in  Southern  England 
is  the  down-scenery  more  characteristic.  Looking  along  it,  from 
Beachy  Head,  we  see  range  upon  range  and  table-land  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  table-land,  with  a  windmill  here  and  there  as  a  land¬ 
mark.  For  the  most  part  it  is  dotted  over  by  flocks  of  sheep  ;  but 
here  and  there  it  has  been  reclaimed,  and  bears  crops  of  roots 
or  corn.  The  stranger  would  hardly  suspect  that,  sheltered  deep 
out  of  sight,  are  some  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  and  manor- 
houses  in  the  country,  with  venerable  churches  and  ancient 
hostelries.  To  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  prospects  over  the 
Channel,  there  is  really  infinite  variety  in  what  seems  at  first  a 
monotonous  landscape ;  endless  innocent  excitements  await  the 
explorer  ;  and  what  is  simple  love  on  a  first  acquaintance  is  likely 
to  grow  into  an  abiding  passion.  Yet,  strange  to  say— and  it  is 
very  little  to  the  national  credit — those  Downs  and  their  villages 
are  almost  as  much  left  to  the  natives  as  in  the  days  when  the 
rare  visitors  to  Old  Eastbourne  came  as  harbingers  of  the  great 
annual  immigration.  The  ascent  of  Beachy  Head  is  recognized 
as  a  duty;  but  all  behind  is  left  very  much  a  terra  incognita. 
Such  inexcusable  indolence  we  believe  to  be  the  common  vice  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  holiday-makers.  They  take  their  holidays 
dully,  though  sometimes  boisterously ;  they  seek  refreshment 
from  their  toils  in  new  forms  of  excitement  or  in  something  like 
bodily  and  mental  stagnation  ;  and  they  neglect  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  awakening  the  iustincts  and  sensibilities  which  lie  dormant 
in  the  routine  of  their  industrious  lives.  No  doubt  it  is  generally 
and  practically  recognized  that  our  picturesque  watering-places 
play  an  important  and  beneficent  part  in  the  great  plan  of  our 
national  economy.  But  we  fear  that  many  of  their  visitors  are 
perversely  neglectful  of  the  most  health-giving  of  the  enjoyments 
that  are  brought  within  their  reach. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

SPECIAL  speculative  interest  attaches  just  now  to  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  trade.  That  a  great  impetus  would  have 
been  given  to  trade  had  the  harvest  this  year  been  good,  very  few 
doubted.  A  single  good  harvest,  of  course,  would  not  have  recouped 
the  farmers  for  their  losses  in  so  many  successive  years ;  but  it 
would  have  stopped  those  losses  and  would  have  made  good  a  part  of 
them.  It  would  also  have  given  them  courage,  infused  into  them  the 
belief  that  the  long  series  of  bad  seasons  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  an  equally  long  series  of  good  ones  was  beginning.  It  would 
likewise  have  restored  their  credit.  Bankers  and  others  would  have 
been  willing  to  advance  them  the  means  of  putting  their  farms 
again  in  good  condition,  and  of  takiug  advantage  of  the  turn  in 
their  favour  when  it  came.  Further,  it  would  have  increased 
employment  in  the  rural  districts.  And  lastly,  it  would  have 
saved  much  money  to  the  country.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  which 
will  have  to  be  bought  this  year  because  of  the  rains  of  the  last 
six  weeks,  is  so  much  money  taken  out  of  the  country  and  spent 
abroad.  Had  it  been  paid  to  our  own  farmers  it  would  have  been 
expended  here  at  home,  and  would  have  gone  to  employ  British 
labour  and  British  capital.  A  s  it  is,  it  will  go  to  enrich  Americans, 
Russians,  aud  other  foreigners.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  in  compensation  the  rains  of  August  have  done 
some  good.  The  long,  dry,  cold  spring  and  the  intense  heat  of 
July  had  parched  the  pastures,  stunted  the  hay  crop,  and 
almost  burnt  up  the  root  crops.  The  damp,  warm  August 
vastly  improved  the  green  crops  of  every  kind,  and  though 
it  did  not  make  up  for  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop,  it  yet  improved 
the  grass  immensely,  and  therefore  provided  autumn  feeding  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  great 
heat  of  July  hastened  the  ripening  of  the  harvest  in  many  quarters, 


and  that  not  a  few  skilful  and  prompt  farmers  were-  able  to  get  in 
their  crops  before  the  wet  came.  It  is  likewise  to  be  recollected, 
that  the  harvest  is  not  yet  ripe  in  th$  North  of  England,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  in  Ireland,  and  that,  if  good  weather  should  now  continue, 
much  of  the  corn  crops  in  these  districts  may  turn  out  excellent. 
But,  when  all  is  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rains  of 
August  did  great  and  irreparable  damage  to  the  English  har¬ 
vest,  and  threw  the  farmer  into  a  state  of  discouragement  and  dis¬ 
credit  from  which  he  will  not  easily  escape.  The  question  now  is 
whether,  in  the  face  of  an  agricultural  distress  which  has  continued 
for  six  or  seven  years  without  a  break,  trade  can  go  on  improving,, 
or  whether  the  revival  that  set  in  two  years  ago  is  about  to  come- 
to  an  end. 

That  revival  had  two  distinct  causes.  First  and  chief,  no  doubt,. 
was  the  reaction  from  the  excessive  discredit  that  followed  the 
Glasgow  Bank  failure.  The  discredit  which  that  failure  caused  in 
commercial  classes  was  so  great,  and  paralysed  trade  to  so  large 
an  extent,  that  stocks  were  allowed  to  run  down  below  the  point  at 
which  they  are  usually  kept,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
reaction  must  come.  The  moment  at  which  it  did  come  was 
determined  by  the  purchases  of  iron  on  American  account.  Three 
successive  good  harvests  had  restored  prosperity  to  the  United 
States,  and,  as  usual  in  all  periods  of  returning  prosperity,  the 
Americans  took  up  again  the  plans  of  railway  construction  and 
extension  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  after  the  panic 
of  1873.  The  long  and  severe  depression  through  which  they  had 
passed  had  put  out  of  working  order  a  large  number  of  their  iron 
and  coal  properties ;  and,  when  the  work  of  railway  extension 
was  resumed,  they  found  themselves  without  sufficient  stocks- 
of  iron  to  go  on.  They  had  therefore  to  come  to  this 
country  and  to  Europe  generally  to  supply  themselves.  The 
large  purchases,  and  the  rise  of  prices  which  they  led  to, 
excited  hopes  that  we  were  about  to  witness  an  immense 
development  of  trade  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States ;  that  these  American  purchases  would  not  be  confined 
to  iron  alone,  but  would  extend  to  almost  all  British  manu¬ 
factures;  and  the  result  was  great  speculative  activity.  The 
hope  inspired  in  this  way  gave  general  courage  to  business  men  to¬ 
re-supply  themselves  with  stock,  and  thus  in  a  moment  the  dis¬ 
credit  that  had  followed  the  Glasgow  Bank  failure  passed  away. 
The  influence  of  the  American  purchases  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
large  demand  that  had  then  sprung  up  for  cotton  piece  goods- 
in  the  far  East,  and  more  particularly  in  India.  During  the 
famines  in  India  the  import  of  cotton  goods  had  greatly  fallen  off, 
people  being  too  poor  to  re-stock  their  wardrobes ;  but  on  the- 
return  of  better  harvests  they  began  again  to  purchase  largely,, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  the  two  greatest  industries  in  England 
— the  cotton  and  the  iron — were  simultaneously  benefited  by  large 
foreign  purchases.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  when, 
one  or  two  great  trades  like  these  suddenly  become  prosperous- 
their  prosperity  is  transmitted  through  the  various  other  trades  of 
the  country,  and,  as  we  have  just  been  observing,  had  we  been 
favoured  with  good  agricultural  seasons,  we  should  now,  no  doubt, 
be  enjoying  a  large  measure  of  national  prosperity.  But  just  as 
the  harvests  have  been  disappointing,  the  purchases  of  iron  on 
American  account  have  fallen  off,  and  there  are  symptoms  that  the 
purchases  of  cotton  goods  in  India  also  are  decreasing.  The 
American  purchases  of  iron  fell  off  because  the  great  rise  of  price- 
stimulated  production  at  home,  and  the  American  iron  works  are 
now  able  to  supply  all  the  native  demand.  There  are  appearances, 
indeed,  that  stocks  are  running  low  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  before  long  the  American, 
imports  were  to  increase  very  largely.  They  are  already  in¬ 
creasing  sensibly,  but  for  the  present  the  increase  is  small, 
while  the  falling-off,  as  compared  with  the  purchases  in  the- 
autumn  of  1879  and  the  spring  of  1880,  is  very  great.  The 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  Indian  imports  of  cotton  goods 
is  different,  and  we  hope  will  be  much  more  temporary.  It 
is  due  to  the  factitious  dearness  of  cotton  caused  by  the  great 
“  corner  ”  in  Liverpool  of  which  we  have  all  heard  so  much.  In  a 
very  short  time  fully  a  penny  per  pound  has  been  added  to  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  in  Lancashire,  and  consequently 
Manchester  merchants  are  obliged  either  to  produce  less  or  to  ask 
higher  prices  for  their  goods.  But  higher  prices  very  soon  begin 
to  tell  upon  the  exports  to  India.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
“  corner”  comes  to  an  end,  the  price  of  cotton  no  doubt  will  again 
decline  to  a  point  which  will  admit  of  a  large  addition  to  the 
exports  to  India.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  we  have  said,  both 
cotton  and  iron  are  less  prosperous  than  they  were  at  the  end  of 
1879. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  specially  interesting  to  examine 
the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  August  in  order  to  see  how  the 
trade  of  the  country  is  advancing.  They  certainly  give  no  grounds 
for  the  impression  that  there  is  any  decrease.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  evidence  of  decided  increase.  For  the  month  alone  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is  a  little  over  two  millions, 
or  about  iof  per  cent.,  while  for  the  eight  months  ended 
with  August  the  increase  is  somewhat  over  2%  per  cent.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  increase  for  the  month  is  very 
much  greater  than  for  the  eight  months.  This  in  itself  is 
a  most  encouraging  sign.  It  shows  that  the  diminution 
in  trade,  caused  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  is  passing  away, 
and  that  the  improvement  is  receiving  momentum  as  the  year 
advances.  August,  in  other  words,  has  seen  a  larger  increase  m  the 
exports  than  any  previous  month  in  the  current  year,  and  it  is  a  fair 
inference  that  the  improvement  will  not  suddenly  begin  to  slacken,. 
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Another  favourable  sign  is  that  the  increase  is  very  general.  It 
is  not,  as  was  the  case  two  year3  ago,  confined  to  one  or  two  great 
industries,  but  extends  to  almost  every  important  article  of  ex¬ 
port  except  cotton  manufactures,  the  reason  for  the  falling-off  in 
which  we  have  just  stated.  Yet  another  very  satisfactory  point 
is  that  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds  show  a  very  large 
increase — 20  per  cent,  over  those  of  August  of  last  year — and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  increase  is  due  to  American  pur¬ 
chases,  suggesting,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  home 
supply  is  beginning  to  fall  short,  and  that  the  Americans  are  again 
augmenting  their  purchases  from  us.  The  imports  for  the  m<4nth 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  5^  per  cent.,  hut  for  the  eight  months 
ending  with  August  they  show  a  decrease  of  a  little  over  4^  per 
cent.  The  imports  had  shown  so  considerable  a  falling-off  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  year  that  the  increase  during  August 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In  part  the  decrease  is 
due  to  a  diminished  import  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  In  raw  mate¬ 
rials  the  increase  during  August  is  general,  except  in  the  case  of 
timber.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  attracted  large  imports  of 
the  raw  material  from  India,  and  to  a  less  extent  also  from  America, 
Egypt,  and  Brazil ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  imports  of  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture  show  a  very  marked  and  very  satisfactory 
increase.  Thus,  the  total  increase  for  the  month  in  the  value  of 
the  imports  is  1,672,000 /.,  and  of  this  1,510,000/.  is  due  to  raw 
materials;  while  in  the  food  products,  properly  so  called,  there  is 
a  decrease  of  1,336,000/.,  and  in  what  we  may  call  luxuries  an 
increase  of  283,000/. ;  in  other  specified  articles  an  increase  of 
•665,000/.,  and  in  unenumerated  articles  an  increase  of  550,000/. 
Thus,  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  greater  than  in  all  other  articles  put  together.  All  this  is 
a  most  favourable  sign.  If  trade  were  not  improving,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  traders  would  continue  to  import  larger  quantities 
of  raw  material.  And  the  fact  that  those  imports  are  increasing 
is  evidence  not  only  of  improvement  in  trade,  it  also  testifies  to  a 
more  hopeful  spirit  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  trade,  who 
•clearly  must  believe  that  the  improvement  will  continue. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  is  con- 
finned  by  the  Railway  Traffic  returns.  Thus,  for  the  ten  weeks 
ended  September  3,  on  seventeen  selected  British  and  Irish  rail¬ 
ways  we  find  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  3 7 1  ,oool.,  of  which  as 
much  as  274,000/.  is  in  the  receipts  from  goods,  and  97,000 /.  in 
those  from  passengers.  The  increase  would  be  still  larger  if  we 
were  to  confine  our  list  to  purely  British  lines,  as  upon  the  Irish 
lines  there  was  a  falling-off  throughout  the  whole  period.  Still 
the  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  movement  of  goods  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year ;  in 
other  words,  that  a  larger  volume  of  business  is  being  done. 
Again,  the  Bankers’  Clearing  House  returns  for  June,  July,  and 
August  show  on  the  4ths  of  the  month  increases  throughout, 
amounting  to  over  2  millions  in  June,  to  over  4J  millions 
in  July,  and  to  again  over  2  millions  in  August.  Very  little 
of  this  increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  speculation,  for  the 
settlements  on  the  4ths  of  the  month  are  settlements  in 
trade  proper.  We  have  purposely  avoided  reference  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  settlements  in  these  months,  which  show  still 
larger  increases,  although  the  fact  that  speculation  is  rife  is  itself 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  a  more  hopeful  spirit  in  trade. 
Unless  credit  was  good,  and  the  business  public  expected  better 
times,  speculation  could  hardly  prosper.  The  Revenue  returns, 
like  those  of  railway  traffic  and  of  the  Bankers’  Clearing¬ 
house,  likewise  afford  evidence  of  improvement ;  hut  as  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  improvement  in  this  respect  is  not  very 
distinct,  though,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  encouraging.  Altogether, 
then,  so  far  as  statistics  go,  the  condition  of  trade  is  healthy  and 
its  prospects  are  encouraging.  The  unfavourable  features  are  the 
injury  done  to  the  harvest  by  the  late  rains,  and  the  danger  of  dear 
money  should  the  drain  of  gold  to  New  York  be  resumed.  For 
reasons  which  we  have  often  stated  in  these  columns,  we  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  drain  of  gold  is  likely  to  assume  such 
proportions  as  to  make  money  really  dear — that  is,  so  dear  as  to 
•tell  injuriously  upon  the  course  of  trade. 


THE  THEATRES. 

A  FRENCH  writer  who  recently  attempted  to  make  his  readers 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  “  adaptation  ”  of  their 
countrymen’s  plays  to  the  English  stage,  gave  “  arrange,  derange, 
bouleverse,  detigure,”  as  the  proper  equivalents.  These  words  very 
accurately  describe  the  process  by  which  Mr.  Mortimer  has  con¬ 
trived  to  make  Reclaimed  out  of  Les  Vieux  Gargons.  M.  iSardou's 
comedy  is,  doubtless,  not  the  kind  of  piece  which  it  is  desirable  to 
see  on  our  stage.  Although  an  English  audience  recently  showed 
more  than  toleration  for  a  play  in  every  respect  worse,  we  may 
hope  that  the  example  will  not  be  followed.  The  success  of 
Heartsease  should  bo  no  precedent  for  familiarizing  the  English 
playgoer  with  plays  such  as  Les  Vieux  Gargons.  We  have  no 
desire  to  see  either  the  lively  vice  which  supplies  their  dramatic 
motive  or  the  somewhat  mawkish  sentiment  which  pleases  French 
audiences  established  on  our  boards.  Nor  do  we  suppose  there 
are  two  opinions  on  the  subject.  'This  view  of  what  is  fitted  for 
dramatic  representation  would  justify  a  refusal  to  produce  Les 
Vieux  Gargons  in  any  shape  whatever;  but  it  does  not  excuse 
Mr.  Mortimer  for  adapting  it  so  as  to  ruin  it  completely  as  a  play. 
Even  if  all  that  is  offensive  in  his  original  had  been  removed,  we 


should  still  think  the  adaptation  a  mistake.  It  is  surely  as  easy 
to  write  an  original  bad  play  as  to  laboriously  “  adapt  ”  a  French  one 
into  absurdity.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is,  or  at  least  is 
supposed  to  be,  offensive  to  English  audiences  in  M.  Sardou’s  play 
has  not  been  rejected  in  Reclaimed.  It  has  only  been  covered  by 
a  thin  veil  of  decent  language  which,  if  it  is  taken  seriously, 
deprives  Mr.  Mortimer's  play  of  all  dramatic  life.  Those  of  the 
Haymarket  audience  who  were  not  acquainted  with  Les  Vieux 
Gargons  must  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  understand  what 
Reclaimed  meant,  and  the  English  piece  can  only  be  explained  by 
constant  references  to  the  French  original.  The  central  personage 
of  M.  Sardou’s  comedy  is  a  veteran  roue  who  is  at  last  reformed 
by  the  purity  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  has  tried  to  seduce,  and  by 
the  discovery  that  a  rival  with  whom  he  is  on  the  point  of  fighting 
a  duel  is  his  own  son — of  course,  the  child  of  a  married  woman 
who  had  been  his  mistress.  The  conversion  of  Mortemer  by 
the  innocence  of  the  ingenue  and  the  discovery  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  M.  de  Nantya,  the  lover,  makes  one  of  those  sentimental 
coups  de  theatre  which  the  most  cynical  French  audience  loves. 
It  is  led  up  to  with  all  M.  Sardou’s  skill  in  construction,  and  the 
details  are  filled  in  with  infinite  dexterity.  There  is  wit,  and  no 
doubt  a  certain  truth  to  life,  in  the  picture  given  of  Mortemer,  his 
bachelor  friends,  the  foolish  young  married  women  who  play  at  feel¬ 
ing  the  “  storms  of  life,”  and  the  husbands  whom  les  vieux  gargons 
propose  to  make  their  victims.  But,  whether  or  not  a  true 
picture  of  French  society,  Les  Vieux  Gargons  has  dramatic  life  and 
probability.  The  characters  are  carefully  defined  in  the  first  act, 
and,  the  first  act  being  accepted,  what  follows  is  natural  and 
logical. 

In  his  adaptation  Mr.  Mortimer  has  carefully  eliminated  from 
the  French  piece  everything  that  gives  it  dramatic  probability. 
At  the  very  threshold  he  has  committed  the  mistake  of  laying  the 
scene  of  his  play  in  England,  and  so  at  once  trebling  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  the  comedy.  Mr.  Delatield’s  drawing-room  and  Colonel 
Abercrombie’s  chambers  and  the  things  done  there  all  belong  to 
some  stage  fairyland.  Then  M.  Sardou's  first,  act,  in  which 
Mortemer  (the  Colonel  Abercrombie  of  Reclaimed)  explains  his 
theory  of  life,  and  without  which  the  rest  of  the  play  is  unintelli¬ 
gible,  has  been  suppressed.  M.  de  Nantya  becomes  Captain 
Llewellyn.  His  motive  for  not  taking  his  father’s  name  is  not,  as 
in  the  French  play,  an  honourable  scruple  as  to  bearing  the  name 
of  the  man  whom  his  mother  had  betrayed.  He  changes  it 
because  his  mother  has  been  divorced,  not  by  her  own,  but  by  her 
husband's  fault,  which  seems  no  reason  at  all.  The  Mortemer  of  Les 
Vieux  Gargons  gives  up  trying  to  dishonour  his  friend's  wife, 
only  to  attempt  to  seduce  Antoinette.  In  Reclaimed  we  see  nothing 
of  the  designs  on  Mrs.  Delafield,  and  the  Colonel  is  only  desirous 
to  marry  Grace.  When  Llewellyn  is  furious  at  discovering  that 
Grace  has  been  in  the  Colonel’s  room,  and  insults  him,  Aber¬ 
crombie  has  a  perfectly  easy  and  satisfactory  answer.  That 
Mortemer  should  be  unable  to  find  out  who  De  Nantya  was  is 
perfectly  natural,  but  it  i3  improbable  that  Colonel  Abercrombie 
should  be  unable  to  discover  the  origin  of  his  brother  officer. 
But  the  crowning  absurdity  of  all  is  Abercrombie’s  behaviour 
when  he  discovers  that  the  man  with  whom  he  is  about  to  fight  a 
duel  is  his  son.  Mortemer  has  good  reason  to  be  silent,  but  his 
English  representative  has  none  whatever  for  not  telling  the  truth. 
In  making  the  two  men  brother  officers,  Mr.  Mortimer  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  add  improbability  to  improbability.  It 
naturally  follows  that  half  the  dialogue  of  Reclaimed  is  utterly 
without  point.  The  cynical  rascality  of  Mortemer,  who  believes 
in  no  woman’s  virtue,  has  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  as  uttered  by 
Colonel  Abercrombie.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
the  bright  crisp  French  of  M.  Sardou  is  utterly  lost  in 
the  translation.  Attempts  at  seduction  are  not  things  we  desire 
to  see  familiarized  on  our  stage;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
recognizing  the  absurdity  of  keeping  the  machinery  of  a  French 
play  founded  on  them,  and  changing  the  motive.  Either  most 
of  tbe  characters  of  Reclaimed — and  there  are  many  we  have  not 
mentioned — -are  doing  nothing  at  all,  in  which  case  the  piece  has 
no  dramatic  life,  or  they  are  trying  to  do  something  immoral,  and 
in  that  case  we  do  not  see  what  Air.  Alortimer  has  gained  by  all 
his  trouble. 

That  the  part  of  Colonel  Abercrombie  was  taken  by  Air.  Her¬ 
mann  Vezin,  and  was  consequently  excellently  played,  is  the  only 
feature  of  the  acting  which  calls  for  much  notice.  He  acted  with 
grace  and  finish,  and,  when  his  part  (we  mean  the  part  of  Alortemer) 
called  for  it,  with  power.  The  tedious  role  of  Sir  John  Alaudsley 
was  intelligently  played  by  Air.  Alfred  Bishop ;  and  Air.  George 
Weathersby  as  Air.  Redfern  was  at  least  not  offensive  in  his 
accent  or  his  gestures.  The  other  members  of  the  company,  ex¬ 
cept  Aliss  Cowell,  who  is  colourless,  were  so  in  either  one  or  the 
other,  and  some  of  them  contrived  to  be  so  in  both. 

Any  one  who  is  frightened  by  the  verbose  nonsense  written 
about  the  realism,  moral  teaching,  and  so  on,  of  Air.  Sims’s 
Lights  o'  London,  may  be  recommended  to  go  and  see  the  piece, 
with  the  certainty  of  being  agreeably  disappointed.  His  moral 
teaching  is  good  stage  sentiment,  and  his  realism  is  confined  to  a 
few  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  poor  in  London,  carefully  selected, 
and,  so  to  speak,  well  washed.  The  Lights  o'  London  is  a  domestic 
melodrama,  and  a  fairly  good  piece  of  its  kind.  The  characters 
are  all  old  friends.  We  have  the  virtuous  hero,  who  possesses  all 
the  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  gallery,  who  is  at  once  a  gentle¬ 
man  defrauded  of  his  rights  and  a  poor  man  struggling  with 
malignant  persecutors — a  claimant,  in  short,  whom  the  people  love 
as  one  of  themselves  because  he  is  not  one  of  themselves.  Then 
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there  is  his  “  true  wife,”  daughter  of  the  lodge-keeper  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors.  The  keeper  is  a  worthy  man,  who,  with 
a  truth  to  life  rare  in  such  cases,  resigns  himself  with  much 
philosophy  to  thinking  that  his  daughter  is  the  young  master’s 
mistress.  The  hero  has  a  stern  father  and  a  wily  enemy, 
his  cousin.  The  cousin,  again,  has  a  subordinate  villain  at 
his  beck  and  call.  This  minor  scoundrel  has  a  beautiful 
daughter,  altogether  worthy  of  him,  who  pairs  off  with 
the  wicked  cousin,  and  all  three  combine  for  the  ruin  of 
the  virtuous  hero,  with  triumphant  results  up  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act,  and  well-deserved  punishment  in  the  fifth.  What 
the  plot  of  the  Lights  o'  London  is,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain.  Indeed  we  doubt  whether  it  can  strictly  be  said  to  have  a 
plot ;  but  it  undoubtedly  has,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance  in 
such  pieces,  an  exciting  story,  plenty  of  incident,  and  a  soul¬ 
stirring  crash  at  the  end  of  each  act.  There  are  arrests,  robbery, 
escapes,  attempts  at  murder,  and  an  effectual  killing,  a  rescue  from 
drowning,  and  a  general  free  fight.  The  play  has  the  too  common 
fault  of  dragging  somewhat  in  the  dialogue,  particularly  in  the  first 
and  third  acts,  but  that  might  easily  be  remedied  by  confining  the 
actors  to  saying  their  say  only  once  in  these  scenes,  instead  of  two 
or  three  times  over  as  they  do  at  present.  Mr.  Sims  would  also 
do  well  to  alter  the  words  of  his  hero’s  part  in  one  passage  of  the 
first  act.  This  young  gentleman  returns  to  his  father’s  house  in 
rags,  and  breaks  down  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  a  gay  and  care¬ 
less  air  while  pronouncing  the  words — “  dress  clothes.”  This  is 
too  suggestive  of  the  hero  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  who  wept 
over  the  good  dinners  he  had  eaten  and  would  eat  no  more. 
But,  in  spite  of  occasional  tedium  and  absurdities  of  detail, 
the  Lights  o'  London  is  an  entertaining  piece.  Mr.  Sims  has  not 
shown  himself  a  great  moral  teacher  or  a  powerful  realist.  He 
understands  his  business  much  better  than  his  injudicious  friends, 
and  has  written  a  fairly  good  domestic  melodrama. 

The  acting  of  the  play  is  excellent  throughout.  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  played  the  hero,  Harold  Armytage,  with  emphatic  virtue. 
As  the  smiling  villain,  Clifford  Armytage,  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard 
thoroughly  deserved  the  applauding  hisses  of  the  gallery.  Miss 
Eastlake  moved  the  hearts  of  all  the  audience  as  the  suffering 
heroine,  Bess,  and  showed  a  very  real  power  of  expressing  emotion, 
not  only  of  the  noisier  kind.  The  way  in  which  she  “  tarred  ”  her 
husband  on  to  thrash  his  enemy  while  he  had  the  chance  was 
beyond  praise.  The  minor  parts  were  well  filled,  and  the  crowds 
could  not  have  been  better  drilled  by  the  manager  of  the  Saxe 
Meiningen.  No  better  mounted  piece  has  been  put  before  a  London 
audience  for  a  long  time  past. 

The  fact  that  the  Park  Theatre  was  fortunately  empty 
when  the  fire  broke  out  in  it  on  last  Saturday  night  will 
probably,  as  usual,  make  the  public  overlook  the  real  lessons  of 
the  accident.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  the  flames  spread, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that,  had  the  fire  broken  out  a  few  hours 
before,  a  terrible  disaster  would  have  been  the  consequence. 
As  it  is,  the  alarm  and  disturbance  caused  to  the  neighbourhood 
afford  one  more  warning,  if  any  is  needed,  to  all  who  have 
any  control  or  influence  over  theatres  to  insist  on  the  adopting 
of  every  possible  precaution  against  fire.  This  moral  is  neither 
new  nor  striking,  but  as  long  as  it  is  neglected — as  it  has  hitherto 
apparently  been — it  will  need  repeating.  We  hope  that  the 
assurances  given,  that  the  houses  now  under  repair  or  in  course  of 
construction  are  being  properly  fitted,  are  well  founded.  That  all 
possible  precautions  have  been  taken,  should  certainly  be  made  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  granting  of  every  licence. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

"]\/r OST  people  who  attend  both  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger 
-LvX  must  have  more  agreeable  recollections  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former.  Epsom  Summer  Meeting  takes  place  at  the  height  of 
the  London  season.  At  that  time  of  year  people  are  labouring 
to  earn  either  money  or  popularity.  The  very  Derby  day  itself  is 
a  holiday  which  can  scarcely  be  snatched  from  the  claims  of 
business  or  society  without  inconvenience,  and  there  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  atmosphere  of  fuss  and  hurry  about  the  whole  thing.  At 
Doncaster  matters  are  quite  different.  Everybody — even  to  the 
toiler  after  pleasure — is  talcing  a  holiday  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Parliament  is  no  longer  sitting  ;  there  is  but  little  business  going 
on  in  the  City  ;  barristers  are  not  even  nominally  occupied ;  and 
there  are  no  more  drums  and  dinner  parties  to  bore  unhappy  idlers. 
There  are  no  debates  to  be  waded  through  in  the  newspapers ; 
even  the  smart  article-writers  themselves  are  taking  their  holidays ; 
and  the  papers  can  be  gleaned  of  everything  worth  remembering 
in  a  few  minutes.  Such  being  the  condition  of  affairs,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  surroundings  of  the  St.  Leger  day  are 
happier  than  those  of  the  Derby. 

At  Midsummer  this  year  the  approaching  St.  Leger  had  promised 
to  be  unusually  interesting.  In  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Peregrine 
had  been  first  and  Iroquois  second,  while  in  the  Derby  Iroquois 
had  been  first  and  Peregrine  second.  It  was  expected  that  the 
rubber  would  be  played  out  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  that  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  the  rival  champions  would  be  finally  settled. 
To  the  great  disappointment  of  the  racing  public,  Peregrine  went 
wrong  and  had  to  be  scratched  for  the  race.  When  it  was 
known  that  Peregrine  had  failed,  many  people  at  first  said  that 
the  St.  Leger  would  be  a  gift  for  Iroquois,  and  that  the  race 
would  be  without  interest ;  but  as  time  went  on  they  changed 


their  minds.  It  was  soon  remembered  that  on  his  two-year-old 
running  St.  Louis  would  have  started  first  favourite  for  the 
Derby.  Unfortunately,  a  slight  splint  on  one  of  his  forelegs  had 
required  surgical  treatment  at  a  critical  period  of  his  training,  and 
consequently  he  had  run  for  the  Derby  without  anything  like  a 
proper  preparation.  Even  in  this  state  he  had  run  very  forward 
in  that  race  for  a  mile,  and  then  he  had  stopped  from  want  of 
condition.  Objectors  were  ready  to  argue  that  unless  the  horse 
had  been  considered  fit  by  his  trainer,  he  would  not  have  been 
ridden  so  forward  during  the  early  part  of  the  race,  and  that  it 
had  yet  to  be  proved  that  he  could  stay  ;  but  that  the  general 
opinion  was  in  his  favour  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  his  price 
in  the  betting  market  kept  gradually  but  steadily  shortening. 
One  thing  seemed  certain — namely,  that  St.  Louis  had  undergone 
as  thorough  a  preparation  as  any  horse  that  was  to  start  for  the 
St.  Leger,  while  the  training  of  Iroquois  had  been  interfered  with 
by  a  cough.  If,  therefore,  Iroquois  and  St.  Louis  were  equally  good 
horses,  it  seemed  fair  to  reason  that  St.  Louis  ought  to  be  a  few 
pounds  the  best  of  the  pair  on  the  day  of  the  St.  Leger,  as  Iroquois 
had  been  stopped  in  his  work  for  a  short  time,  while  St.  Louis’s 
preparation  had  been  uninterrupted.  Another  horse,  whose  training 
had  been  interfered  with  during  his  preparation  for  the  Derby  and. 
the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  was  Scobell,  who  had  been  laid  up  for 
a  time  with  a  bruised  foot.  The  day  after  the  Derby  he  had  won 
the  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  in  which  he  had  given  a  stone  to  Ishmael, 
a  horse  that  had  subsequently  won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes. 
Yet  at  Ascot,  Scobell  had  only  run  third  at  even  weights  to 
Voluptuary,  who  had  been  nowhere  to  him  when  receiving  4  lbs. 
in  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize  ;  and  in  the  Grand  I’rix  de  Paris  Scobell 
had  not  even  been  placed.  There  appeared  to  be  about  two 
stones  between  his  best  and  his  worst  form,  and  it  would  have 
been  hard  indeed  to  predict  with  certainty  that  any  horse  of 
his  year  would  beat  him  if  he  were  well  aud  in  his  best 
humour.  Ishmael’s  performance  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes 
was  a  good  one,  but  its  value  was  questioned  by  many  critics,  on 
the  ground  that  the  course  was  in  a  very  heavy  state.  In  appear¬ 
ance  Ishmael  did  not  look  like  a  St.  Leger  winner  ;  but  nothing 
that  was  to  start  looked  like  a  racehorse  of  the  very  best  class. 
Limestone  was  the  best-looking  horse  in  the  race ;  he  had  not  been 
placed  in  the  Derby,  but  at  Ascot  he  had  run  Voluptuary  to  a 
head,  and  had  beaten  Scobell  by  a  length,  and  at  the  same  meet¬ 
ing  he  had  won  a  Triennial  Stakes  very  cleverly.  At  Goodwood 
he  had  given  Geologist  3  lbs.,  and  beaten  him  by  a  neck,  and  in 
the  same  race  Voluptuary  was  unplaced,  although  he  was  receiving 
3  lbs.  from  the  winner.  Geologist  had  only  won  one  race  in 
his  life,  and  had  been  very  often  beaten,  both  as  a  two-year- 
old  and  as  a  three-year-old,  but  he  had  always  been,  and  still 
continued  to  be,  a  favourite  with  many  good  judges.  His 
backers  throughout  the  season  had  seemed  determined  that  he 
should  win  a  great  race,  even  when  he  had  evinced  no  disposition 
to  do  so.  Voluptuary  bad  not  won  many  races  of  importance,  but 
he  had  made  most  manful  running  in  the  Derby,  and  he  had,  in 
different  races,  beaten  Scobell,  Limestone,  and  Isbmael.  Privateer 
had  begun  his  season  by  winning  a  couple  of  races  at  Goodwood.  The 
same  horse  ran  him  to  a  head  in  both  races  ;  and,  as  this  animal  be¬ 
longed  to  the  owner  of  Iroquois,  it  was  naturally  believed  that,  if 
Iroquois  was  still  boldly  supported  by  his  stable,  Privateer’s  chance 
of  winning  the  St.  Leger  must  be  a  very  remote  one.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  to  back  Lucy  Glitters  at  outside 
prices,  but  she  subsequently  ran  so  badly  that  she  became  prac¬ 
tically  unnoticed.  Before  many  St.  Legers  the  chief  question 
asked  among  racing  men  has  been,  “  Will  the  mare  win?  ”  This 
year  no  mare  had  any  pretensions  to  favouritism.  If  Thebai3,  the 
winner  of  the  Oaks,  bad  been  entered  for  the  St.  Leger,  she  would 
probably  have  been  the  first  favourite  throughout  tbe  summer. 
Dp  to  the  day  of  the  race  she  had  won  on  every  occasion  that  she 
had  raced  this  season,  and  she  had  run  over  long  courses  and 
short  courses,  on  hard  ground  and  on  soft.  Last  year  she  had 
lost  her  two  earliest  races,  but  afterwards  she  had  won  ten 
races  in  succession  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  interest  of  the  St.  Leger  was  not  entirely  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  Instead  of  consisting  in  the  difficulty  of  foretel¬ 
ling  the  best  of  several  horses  of  surpassing  excellence  and  in 
perfect  condition,  it  lay  rather  in  the  question  whether  the  best 
horses  in  the  race  were  not,  from  one  cause  or  another,  somewhat 
out  of  form.  It  may,  indeed,  with  justice  be  said  that,  between 
splints  and  bruised  soles,  coughs,  influenzas,  and  roarings,  the 
history  of  the  St.  Leger  of  1881  is  one  long  story  of  infirmities 
and  afflictions.  If  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Thebais  from  the 
nominations  was  to  be  regretted,  there  was  even  greater  cause  for 
lamentation  in  the  roaring  of  Bal  Gal,  who,  on  her  best  form  of 
last  year,  ought  to  have  had  the  St.  Leger  completely  at  her 
mercy.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  she  beat  Iroquois,  St. 
Louis,  Scobell,  Thebais,  and  all  the  best  horses  of  her  own 
age  during  her  first  season,  aud  that  in  some  cases  she  won  in  a 
common  canter  by  several  lengths.  At  one  time,  shortly  before 
the  St.  Leger,  so  many  of  the  favourites  lay  under  suspicion  of  un¬ 
soundness,  that  some  people  began  to  think  that  Bal  Gal,  roarer  as 
she  was,  might  still  have  some  chance  of  winning.  For  a  few 
days  every  horse  was  mistrusted,  and  Iroquois  went  up  and  down 
in  the  betting  in  a  manner  which  was  enough  to  puzzle  even 
the  best-informed  as  to  his  merits  and  condition.  The  first 
favourite  changed  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  instal¬ 
ment  of  any  horse  at  the  head  of  the  quotations  was  almost  a 
certain  sign  that  rumours  would  shortly  be  forthcoming  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  unsound,  that  he  had  been  beaten  in  a  trial,  or 
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that  he  had  lost  his  form.  As  may  easily  he  imagined,  there 
■were  plenty  of  people  ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  this ;  and,  when  once  a  condition  of  panic  had  been 
established  in  the  betting  market,  constantly  varying  reports 
were  industriously  circulated  by  persons  who  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  every  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  changing  prices 
of  the  different  candidates  in  the  quotations.  Early  in  the  Don¬ 
caster  week,  Iroquois  was  once  more  firmly  established  as  first 
favourite,  and  he  maintained  his  position  until  the  start ;  but  to 
the  very  last  there  were  people  who  continued  to  spread  evil 
reports  about  him.  They  said  that  he  did  very  little  work  on 
Monday  morning,  that  he  was  taken  home  suddenly  in  a  suspicious 
manner  to  his  stables,  and  that  there  was  a  mysterious  something 
the  matter  with  him  which  precluded  all  possibility  of  his  winning. 
It  was  said  that  if  President  Garfield  were  to  die  before  the  race, 
Mr.  Lorillard  would  not  allow  his  horse  to  run ;  and  it  was  even 
rumoured  at  one  time  that  Archer  was  not  well,  and  would  not  be 
able  to  ride  the  favourite.  It  was  also  reported  that  there  was  a 
flaw  in  Iroquois's  nomination  for  the  St.  Leger,  which  would  dis¬ 
qualify  him  if  he  were  to  come  in  first. 

The  St.  Leger  day  was  fortunately  fine,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  to  witness  the  race.  Fifteen  horses  came  out  for  the 
start,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  in  appearance  they  were 
rather  below  than  above  the  average.  Iroquois  was  at  last  very 
firm  in  the  betting  at  2  to  1 ;  St.  Louis  and  Ishmael  were  equal 
favourites  at  5  to  1 ;  and  Limestone  and  Geologist  at  11  to  1. 
Next  in  estimation  came  Scobell,  then  Voluptuary,  and  then  Bal 
Gal,  at  20  to  1,  a  shorter  price  than  any  that  had  been  taken  about 
her  for  some  time  before  the  race.  When  they  had  got  off  and  fairly 
settled  down  to  their  work,  Josyan  and  Falkirk  made  the  running 
as  far  as  the  Rifle  Butts.  It  may  as  well  be  said  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  made  entirely  from  hearsay,  for  the  atmosphere 
was  so  dull  and  misty  that  little  could  be  distinctly  seeu 
by  those  on  the  stands  except  the  start  and  the  last  half 
mile  of  the  race.  It  is  understood  that  after  getting  a  good 
start,  Iroquois  was  pulled  back,  until  he  was  absolutely  last  as 
they  went  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  St.  Louis,  Ishmael, 
Geologist,  Scobell,  Limestone,  and  Lucy  Glitters  are  said  to  have 
kept  forward  during  the  greater  part  of  the  race.  At  the  Red 
House  Josyan  and  Falkirk  gave  up  the  lead,  and  then  Ishmael 
took  up  the  running  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  he  fell 
back  beaten,  accompanied  by  St.  Louis.  Lucy  Glitters  then  led 
to  the  distance,  where  Iroquois  came  to  the  front,  followed  by 
Geologist.  When  once  Iroquois  had  come  forward,  there  was  no 
doubt  about  the  result.  He  was  about  a  length  in  advance  of 
Geologist  as  he  passed  the  winning-post,  and  Geologist  was  some¬ 
what  less  than  a  length  in  front  of  Lucy  Glitters.  St.  Louis  was 
fourth,  but  a  bad  fourth.  Ishmael,  Scobell,  Limestone,  and  Bal  Gal 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finish. 

As  a  confirmation  of  public  form,  the  St.  Leger  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  satisfactory  race.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  right  that  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  should  win  the  St.  Leger.  The  relative 
positions  of  Limestone  and  Geologist,  when  compared  with  their 
previous  running,  were  rather  unaccountable.  It  would  seem  that 
St.  Louis  cannot  stay,  otherwise  his  two-year-old  running  with 
Lucy  Glitters  and  Geologist  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  position  in  the  St.  Leger.  Geologist  has  not 
hitherto  been  a  lucky  horse.  His  race  in  the  St.  Leger  was  the 
fourth  running  in  which  he  had  been  second.  His  form  with 
Iroquois  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Ascot  was  proved  by 
the  St.  Leger  to  have  been  correct.  At  Ascot,  Iroquois  had  given 
him  9  lbs.  and  had  beaten  him  by  half  a  length.  In  the  St.  Leger, 
at  even  weights,  Iroquois  had  beaten  him  very  easily  by  a  length, 
with  perhaps  a  few  pounds  in  hand.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
prospect  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  horses  being  still 
further  analysed,  as  they  were  both  entered  for  the  Cesarewitch, 
Iroquois  being  handicapped  to  give  12  lbs.  to  Geologist. 

The  result  of  the  St.  Leger  is  a  well-earned  triumph  for  the 
Americans.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  their  representative  was 
subjected  to  so  many  evil  reports  by  the  scum  of  the  English 
betting  ring.  The  success  of  Mr.  Lorillard  was  highly  popular, 
and  received  one  of  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  applause  ever 
given  to  a  St.  Leger  victory. 


REVIEWS. 


BREWER’S  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.* 

DR.  BREWER  opens  his  preface  with  the  rather  startling 
assertion  that  “  no  history  can  be  compared  in  interest  to 
that  of  Germany,  and  none  is  so  suggestive  or  dramatic.”  Such 
extravagant  enthusiasm  as  this  inevitably  excites  a  suspicion  that 
the  writer  has  not  been  very  long  familiar  with  his  subject ;  and 
the  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  a  closer  study  of  the  volume.  In 
one  passage  Dr.  Brewer  talks  of  “  reading  up  ”  the  lives  of  certain 
sovereigns  “  from  State  papers  and  other  original  sources”;  but 
we  have  observed  few  traces  of  “  original  sources  ”  in  any  part  of 
his  narrative.  Its  general  character  suggests  that  he  must  have 
contented  himself  with  the  study  of  a  few  authorities  selected  at 
random,  and  that  his  study  even  of  these  must  have  been  hasty 
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and  superficial.  The  history  of  Germany  is  very  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  a  trustworthy 
account  of  it  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  literature.  Dr. 
Brewer,  unfortunately,  teaches  much  that  would  have  to  be  un* 
learned  by  readers  who  derived  their  first  impressions  from  him  ; 
and  he  omits  still  more  that  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  governing  tendencies  in  the  development  of  the 
German  Constitution. 

We  naturally  expect  that  an  historian  of  Germany  will  begin 
with  a  full  description  of  the  condition  of  the  country  in  primi¬ 
tive  times.  The  statements  and  hints  of  Tacitus  have  been  in¬ 
terpreted  by  Waitz  with  so  much  learning  and  insight  that  the 
task  is  now  comparatively  easy ;  but  tbe  only  writer  of  this 
name  of  whom  Dr.  Brewer  seems  to  have  heard  is  Waitz  the 
anthropologist,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  attributes  one  of 
the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschichte. 
Even  without  reference  to  Waitz,  a  fairly  conscientious  writer 
might  make  the  Germania  the  basis  of  a  very  instructive 
chapter.  Dr.  Brower,  however,  has  only  managed  to  bring 
together  a  few  meagre  notices,  some  of  which  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  being  accurate.  He  asserts,  for  instance,  that  the  ancient 
Germans  at  one  time  “  believed  in  a  single  supreme  Deity,”  and 
that  they  afterwards  abandoned  “  this  simplicity  of  religion  ”  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  “  Celtic  and  Roman  superstitions.” 
A  writer  who  could  say  this  could  say  anything ;  and  it  prepares 
us  for  Dr.  Brewer’s  statement  that  “  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to 
that  of  Charlemagne  the  political  history  of  the  Germans  is  almost 
a  blank,”  and  that  “  during  this  period  many  petty  States  were 
formed.”  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  from  the  third  century  on¬ 
ward  there  were  far  fewer  “  petty  States”  in  Germany  than  there 
had  been  before.  The  Germans  had  learned  that  they  could  hope 
to  maintain  their  independence  only  by  union,  and  the  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  a  “  petty  State,”  gradually  merged  their  separate 
rights  in  those  of  several  important  confederations.  That  “  the 
political  history  of  the  Germans  is  almost  a  blank  ”  from  Tiberius 
to  Charlemagne  can  only  be  said  if  we  are  prepared  to  leave  out 
of  account  the  history  of  the  Franks;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  this  can  be  done,  since  the  Franks  were  simply  a  group 
of  German  tribes,  and  the  whole  of  Germany  was  ultimately  a 
part  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Dr.  Brewer,  with  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  passes  almost  at  once  from  “the  Goths  and  Huns” 
to  Charlemagne,  merely  filling  in  the  intervening  period  with 
some  dry  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ger¬ 
many.  The  result  is  that  no  one  who  obtained  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Brewer’s  narrative  would  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Germany  origi¬ 
nated.  Although  he  is  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  reach  the  most 
commanding  figure  of  early  mediaeval  history,  he  manifests  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  true  causes  of  Charlemagne’s  importance. 
Dr.  Brewer  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  Charlemagne  “  preferred  roast 
meat  to  boiled,”  that  “  at  his  noonday  meal  his  attendant  brought 
him  up  his  favourite  roast  on  a  spit,  hot  from  the  fire,”  and  that 
“  after  dinner  he  took  a  little  fruit,  and  then  a  nap  for  about  two 
hours.”  We  do  not  quarrel  with  Dr.  Brewer  for  setting  down 
these  details,  but  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  compensate  us  for  the 
absence  of  a  precise  record  of  the  events  of  Charlemagne’s  reign. 
Nothing  in  the  career  of  Charles  is  more  striking  or  significant 
than  his  prolonged  contest  with  the  Saxons.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  they  troubled  him,  but  he  would  not  rest  until  they  were 
finally  conquered.  lie  must  have  had  some  very  strong  reason 
for  persisting  in  a  struggle  that  cost  him  so  many  sacrifices,  and 
the  reason  seems  to  have  been  that  the  predominance  of  the 
Franks  in  Germany  was  necessarily  insecure  so  long  as  there  was 
a  wild,  independent  people  on  their  north-eastern  frontier.  Dr. 
Brewer  appears  to  regard  the  wars  in  Saxony  as  a  sort  of  accident, 
and  the  few  lines  which  he  devotes  to  them  are  tame  and  cold.  In 
describing  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  crown  by  Charlemagne 
he  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  underlying  causes  which  led  to 
this  great  event ;  and  he  shows  no  grasp  of  the  principles  which 
marked  the  administrative  system  of  Charlemagne  and  his  far- 
reaching  ecclesiastical  policy. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  and  Franconian  dynasties  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  usually  greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
European  country  ;  but  it  was  gradually  undermined,  until  at  last 
it  existed  only  in  name.  One  of  the  chief  problems  of  German 
history  is  to  explain  this  steady  decay  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
even  in  England,  thanks  mainly  to  Mr.  Bryce,  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  is  now  pretty  well  known.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  German  with  the  Imperial  crown.  Had  the  German 
Kings  confined  themselves  to  their  own  country,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  subdue  the 
great  feudal  chiefs,  and  that  Germany  would  have  been  united 
several  centuries  before  the  real  union  of  France  was  achieved. 
Being  Emperors  as  well  as  Kings,  they  came  into  violent  collision 
with  the  Papacy ;  they  could  not  avoid  a  deadly  struggle  with 
the  Lombard  cities  ;  and  they  were  tempted  to  waste  their  strength 
in  Southern  Italy.  Thus  the  princes  and  nobles  had  innumerable 
opportunities  of  usurping  royal  rights,  and  the  time  came  when  it 
was  too  late  to  undo  the  mischief  that  had  been  accomplished. 
All  this  is  occasionally  referred  to  by  Dr.  Brewer,  but  he  does 
not  see  that  it  ought  to  form  the  principal  element  in  the 
mediaeval  history  of  Germany.  When  he  reaches  the  thirteenth 
century,  he  is  obliged  to  represent  the  nation  as  composed  of  a 
great  many  small  principalities,  virtually  independent;  but  he 
gives  his  readers  only  a  dim  and  confused  impression  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  this  state  of  things  was  brought  about.  He  is  not 
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more  successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
period.  He  repeats  the  praises  which  used  to  be  lavished  on 
Rudolph  I.  by  Austrian  historians  ;  but  in  reality  Rudolph  did 
very  little  for  Germany;  he  discouraged  the  cities,  the  natural 
allies  of  the  Grown,  and  was  chiefly  anxious  to  secure  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  his  own  family.  Dr.  Brewer  can  hardly  find  epithets 
strong  enough  to  express  his  dislike  of  Albert  I,,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  big-nosed,  loose-lipped,  blind  of  one  eye,  rude  in 
manners,  grasping,  selfish,  and  overbearing.”  Yet  Albert  was 
one  of  the  few  sovereigns  who  saw  the  importance  of  the  cities, 
and  he  made  sincere  attempts  to  maintain  the  public  peace. 
The  death  of  Henry  VII.,  we  are  informed,  “  was  a  great  loss  ”  ; 
and  he'1  is  said  to  have  been,  not  only  “brave  and  powerful,” 
but  “  sfig  acious  and  just.”  His  justice,  however,  would  have  been 
more  readily  acknowledged  by  the  princes  than  by  the  great 
towns"';  and  we  may  question  his  sagacity  in  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  glories  of  the  Empire.  The  reign  of  Lewis  IV.  was  ren¬ 
dered  memorable  by  the  renewal  of  what  Dr.  Brewer  calls  “  The 
old,  old  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Emperor.”  “  The  beginning  of 
the  end,”  he  says,  “  had  set  in,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
were  passed  by  as  the  idle  wind  which  no  man  regarded.”  This  is 
true ;  but  Dr.  Brewer  should  have  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
those  Papal  claims  which  had  found  so  many  supporters  in  former 
times  were  rejected  by  the  entire  German  people  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Dr.  Brewer  allows  himself  ample  space  to  say  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  his  purpose  regarding  the  Reformation  ;  but  here  also 
his  knowledge  is  very  inadequate.  The  Reformation  was  not,  as 
he  supposes,  due  exclusively  to  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy ; 
many  causes  combined  to  produce  it,  such  as  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  Mystics  on  tender  and  sensitive  minds,  the  devotion  of  the 
Humanists  to  classical  study,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  nationality 
which  was  shared  by  all  classes.  Among  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  Reformation  were  several  political  movements  which  might 
easily  have  resulted  in  consequences  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  barons,  who  had  always  resented  the  tyranny  of  the  princes, 
fancied  that  they  might  achieve  independence ;  and  they  had 
scarcely  been  suppressed  when  Germany  was  convulsed  by  the 
Peasants'  War.  These  agitations  Dr.  Brewer  does  not  even 
mention,  although  they  are  in  themselves  full  of  interest,  and 
reveal  some  of  the  deepest  tendencies  of  the  age.  He  is 
silent,  too,  as  to  the  causes  which  induced  Charles  V.  to 
side  with  the  Catholic  party.  No  sovereign  after  Charle¬ 
magne  had  so  good  a  chance  of  establishing  a  great  and  en¬ 
during  empire  ;  but  there  were  elements,  both  in  his  personal 
character  and  in  his  official  position,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity ;  and  Dr.  Brewer 
would  have  been  much  better  employed  in  indicating  these  ele¬ 
ments  than  in  retailing  a  quantity  of  absurd  gossip  about  the 
Emperor’s  last  days.  When  the  Reformation  seemed  to  have  tri¬ 
umphed,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Germany,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  Western  world,  was  changed  by  the  Catholic  reaction  of 
which  Ferdinand  I.  was  the  leading  representative.  Of  the 
significance  of  this  reaction  Dr.  Brewer  has  only  the  vaguest 
notion ;  and  he  does  not  make  even  an  approach  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  Ferdinand’s  austere  and  fanatical  character.  He  fails 
also  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the  relations  of 
the  princes  to  the  Crown,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  people;  and 
he  says  hardly  anything  of  the  widespread  desolation  caused  by 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  His  treatment  of  later  periods  is  not 
quite  so  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  in  no  respect  worthy  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  commanding  element  in  the  history  of  Germany  since 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  is  the  growing  power  of  Prussia.  The 
general  course  of  events  can  be  made  intelligible  only  if  this  is 
constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  unfortunately  it  is  often  forgotten 
by  Dr.  Brewer. 

The  most  daring  historian  might  hesitate  before  deciding  to 
include  in  his  work  an  account  of  the  development  of  German 
philosophy  ;  but  Dr.  Brewer  enters  upon  the  task  in  a  cheerful  and 
confident  spirit.  He  begins  with  the  scholastic  philosophy,  his 
contempt  for  which,  whether  based  on  accurate  study  or  not,  is 
expressed  in  sufficiently  emphatic  terms.  With  a  fine  disregard 
of  the  consistency  of  figures,  he  denounces  scholasticism  as  a 
“  worthless  battle  of  frogs  and  mice,”  an  “  everlasting  disputation 
about  goats’ wool,”  a  “  theological  minotaur,”  and  a  set  of  “cob¬ 
webs,  to  be  swept  away  by  the  besom  of  common  sense.”  Of  Leibnitz 
we  are  informed  that  “he  maintained  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  monads  or  protoplasms,  one  spiritual  and  the  other  material,” 
and  that  he  considered  pre-established  harmony  to  be  “  the  cause 
of  the  perfect  sympathy  and  joint  action  of  these  two  pro¬ 
toplasms.”  Kant’s  doctrine  is  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that,  in  his  opinion,  “  phenomena  are  outward  and  sensible, 
noumena  real  but  wholly  ideal  ” ;  and  Dr.  Brewer  disposes  of 
Fichte’s  idealism  by  the  remark  that  “  the  telegraph  is  not 
the  telegram,  nor  does  it  make  the  telegram ;  it  only  conveys 
it  or  makes  it  known.  So  the  human  faculties  do  not  create 
what  they  announce,  but  only  convey  the  information  to  the 
brain,  more  or  less  correctly  as  it  may  be.”  The  sections  on 
literature  are  scarcely  more  luminous  than  those  on  philosophy. 
The  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  are  described,  but  Dr.  Brewer 
makes  no  attempt  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  national  thought 
and  life  which  prepared  the  way  for  these  writers.  Of  the  two, 
Schiller  is  the  poet  whom  he  admires  the  more  stronsflv.  lie  even 
maintains  that  Schiller  is.  “  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  modern 
times,”  and  that  “  as  a  lyrist  he  is  certainly  equal  if  not  superior 
to  Goethe.”  Dr.  Brewer  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  but  in  the 


statement  of  facts  it  is  as  well  to  be  accurate,  and  he  is  not 
accurate  when  he  says  that  “  before  Schiller  was  twenty  years  old 
he  brought  out  his  play  called  The  Robbers.”  He  has  formed  a 
much  less  favourable  judgment  of  Goethe,  who,  he  contends,  “is 
waning  fast.”  He  admits  that  Faust  is  “  really  a  great  poem, 
not  without  dramatic  scenes  ” ;  but  “  what  its  object  is,”  he  adds, 
“  it  would  be  hard  to  say  ” ;  and  he  is  convinced  that  the  story  of 
Gretchen  (whom  he  calls  Gretchin,  and  describes  as  “  a  soiled 
dove  ”)  “  is  certainly  out  of  character.”  After  this  we  are  not 
surprised  to  be  told  that  Heine’s  prose  is  “  smart,”  but  that  it 
“  has  been  buried  in  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness  ” ;  and  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Brewer  that  in  a  sketch  of 
German  literature  there  ought  to  be  some  explanation  of  the  rise 
and  decay  of  the  Romantic  school. 


FAIRY  TALES  FROM  FINLAND.* 

WE  often  notice  on  the  part  of  translators  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  usher  a  foreign  author  for  the  first  time 
before  the  English  public  a  curious  carelessness  as  to  the  reception 
which  will  be  given  to  him.  They  think  that  if  his  name  is  men¬ 
tioned  on  the  title-page  their  duty  to  him  is  performed,  and  they 
do  not  care  in  the  least  about  the  impression  which  the  particular 
work  they  have  chosen  may  make  upon  the  minds  of  readers 
curious  to  discover  the  secret  of  his  reputation.  The  volumes 
before  us  form  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  carelessness  in  question. 
They  introduce  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  dress  the  author 
who  enjoys  the  greatest  celebrity  among  living  Swedish  writers 
of  the  older  generation ;  and  it  would  seem  natural  to  devote 
a  prefatory  page  to  informing  English  readers  who  Professor 
Topelius  is,  what  he  has  done,  and  what  position  these  fairy  tales 
take  in  the  body  of  his  writings.  But  not  one  word  of  this  is 
said.  In  very  curious  English  the  translator  merely  remarks  : — 
“  I  now  venture  to  submit  to  the  English  youth  a  selection  of 
Zac.  Topelii  idyls.  They  have  already  found  their  way  into  the 
French,  German,  Danish,  Finnish,  and  Russian  tongues,  which 
fact  alone  should  guarantee  that,  like  their  kindred  of  H.  C. 
Andersen  and  R.  Gustafsson,  they  are  endowed  with  delicate  and 
everlasting  beauty.”  To  Mr.  A.  Alberg,  who  thinks  that  the 
Latin  genitive  is  used  in  English  writing,  we  might  say  in  passing, 
Andersen  we  know  and  Topelius  we  know,  but  who  is  Gustafsson? 
This,  however,  is  all  the  introduction  he  gives  to  his  author,  and 
even  when,  in  the  beginning  of  “  Whisperings  in  the  Wood,” 
among  the  Swedish  illustrations  which  are  used,  a  portrait  of  the 
poet  himself  is  introduced,  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the 
fact.  We  therefore  feel  it  due  to  the  Swedish  poet  that  in 
welcoming  him  for  the  first  time  on  English  ground,  we  should 
explain  a  little  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 

Zachris  Topelius  was  born  in  Finland,  in  1 8 1 8,  nine  years  after 
that  province  was  sundered  from  the  Swedish  realm,  and  by  the 
Peace  of  Frederikshamn  annexed  to  Russia  as  a  Grand-Duchy. 
He  has  therefore  been  a  Russian  subject  all  his  life,  and  cannot, 
as  his  great  friend  and  master  Runeberg  could  just  do,  remember 
the  Swedish  armies,  under  Dobeln  and  Kulneff,  marching  through 
the  streets  of  Jakobsstad.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he  has 
retained  through  life  a  sort  of  pathetic  echo  of  those  great  days 
of  dismemberment  and  defeat,  and  his  intellectual  loyalty  to 
Swedish  is  as  deep  and  pronounced  as  his  personal  loyalty  to 
Russia.  Topelius  is  in  many  respects  a  typical  Finlander ;  his 
books  express  the  contentment  and  pacific  sweetness  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  which  alone  of  all  its  dependencies  has  never  given 
Russia  any  trouble,  and  which  alone  has  never  been  tyrannized 
over  or  annoyed.  The  language  of  Finland  is  still  Swedish 
in  books  and  in  business,  in  the  Universities  and  in  the 
courts  of  law.  To  the  occasional  suggestions  of  the  Russian 
authorities  that  Russian  ought  to  be  cultivated,  the  Finns  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  answer  that  they  have  already  two  languages, 
Swedish  and  Finnish,  and  that  life  is  too  short  for  them  to  learn 
a  third.  A  good-humoured  appeal  on  the  ground  of  laziness 
tickles  a  Russian  tenderly,  and  it  seems  likely  that  Swedish  will 
still  be  spoken  in  Helsingfors  when  Polish  is  no  more  heard  in 
Warsaw  or  German  in  Riga.  For  Swedish  literature  this  is  a  very 
beneficent  providence,  since,  if  we  may  judge  the  future  by  the 
past  and  the  present,  to  prevent  the  Finns  from  writing  Swedish 
would  halve  the  productive  power  of  the  nation.  From  the 
earliest  times  Sweden  has  welcomed  some  of  her  most  nervous  and 
most  original  writers  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Jacob  Frese,  almost  the  only  genuine  lyrical  poet  Sweden  enjoyed 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  brought  his  characteristic  Finnish 
melancholy  with  him  from  the  extreme  borders  of  Viborg ; 
Kellgren,  the  most  brilliant  of  Swedish  satirists,  was  born  at  Abo ; 
the  great  lyrist  Franzen,  Fredrika  Bremer,  whose  name  is  known 
throughout  the  educated  world,  Runeberg  himself,  the  greatest 
name  which  adorns  the  annals  of  Swedish  literature— all  these  and 
many  more  famous  names  would  diminish  seriously  by  their 
absence  the  lustre  of  their  mother-country’s  history  if  Finland 
could  have  been  annexed  by  Russia  intellectually  as  easily  as  it 
was  politically. 

The  writings  of  Topelius  have  always  combined  this  Swedish 
tradition  ot  style  with  a  more  secret  and  intimate  tone  of  purely 
Finland  feeling.  He  has  been  content  to  be  a  little  provincial 
that  he  might  be  the  more  deeply  patriotic,  and  he  is,  in  fact,  the 

*  Snowdrops;  Whisperings  in  the  Wood.  From  the  Swedish  of  Zach. 
Topelius.  By  Albert  Alberg.  2  vols.  London  :  Allen  &  Co. 
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most  characteristically  Finnish  poet  that  exists.  His  earliest 
labours  were  the  oral  collection  of  certain  fragments  of  the 
Kcilevala,  which  he  was  the  first  to  observe,  but  with  which  his 
name  has  never  been  prominently  identified,  because  he  very  early 
abandoned  the  whole  theme  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Elias  Lonnrot,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  the  recovery  and  the  publication  of  that 
extraordinary  savage  epic.  In  1845  Topelius  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  called  I/jungblommer  (“  Heather  Blossoms  ”),  songs 
and  ballads  of  the  woodland  life  of  Finland — melancholy,  tender, 
and  sonorous  verses,  which  exactly  suited  the  temper  of  his 
countrymen,  and  which  are  constantly  being  reprinted.  He  has 
gone  on  writing  lyrical  poetry  in  the  same  key,  but  never  with 
greater  success  than  in  this  work  of  his  youth.  He  has  gradually 
become,  as  the  chief  writer  of  a  small  community  so  often  tends 
to  become,  more  or  less  encyclopedic  ;  his  writings  embrace 
philosophy,  science,  fiction,  and  politics,  all  treated  in  a  some¬ 
what  popular  manner.  He  has  written  national  plays  for  the 
stage  at  Helsingfors,  and  one  at  least  of  these,  his  tragedy  of 
Regina  von  Emmeritz,  has  enjoyed  a  lasting  success.  But  his  most 
important  contribution  to  literature,  perhaps,  has  been  his 
cycle  of  patriotic  romances,  entitled  Edltskdrns  Berdttelser, 
or  “  Tales  of  a  Surgeon,”  which  have  found  readers  wher¬ 
ever  the  Swedish  language  is  understood.  Zachris  Topelius 
is  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  where, 
since  the  death  of  Runeberg  in  1877,  he  is  honoured  as  the 
principal  writer  of  his  native  country.  Late  in  life  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  wonderful  tact  and  charm  in  addressing  children.  A 
chatty  volume  about  Finland,  Bolcen  om  vort  land  (“  The  Book 
about  our  Country  ”),  was  so  enthusiastically  received  that  the 
poet  determined  to  address  himself  entirely  to  the  young,  and 
with  that  intention  composed  the  short  “  idyls,”  or  fairy  tales,  of 
which  two  instalments  are  here  presented  to  English  children. 
They  are  written  in  the  original  in  a  style  so  simple  and  har¬ 
monious,  and  illuminated  by  so  sweet  and  original  a  fancy,  that 
the  poet  loses  no  dignity  as  a  serious  writer  by  acknowledging 
them.  But  to  place  them  before  us,  as  specimens  of  the  works  of 
Topelius,  without  any  account  of  his  career  in  general,  is  exactly 
like  translating  and  publishing  The  King  of  the  Golden  River  as 
giving  an  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  general  scope  and  aim. 

The  manner  of  Topelius  in  approaching  a  childish  imagination 
is  far  removed  from  that  of  Ilans  Andersen,  with  whom  he  has 
been  very  inconsiderately  compared.  To  say  the  truth,  the  one 
is  a  cosmopolitan  and  the  other  a  local  writer.  Andersen's  wit 
and  rapid  ingenuities  of  plot  appeal  to  the  general  instincts  of 
mankind,  and  are  as  welcome  to  the  small  Hindoo  as  to  a  Danish 
or  an  American  child.  He  is  intelligible  all  the  world  over, 
and  describes  a  life  which,  existing  nowhere,  might  and  should 
exist  everywhere.  To  appreciate  the  charm  of  Topelius,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  know  something  of 
Finland,  its  desolate  forests,  its  endless  network  of  silver  lakes,  its 
gentle  heathen  population  shrinking  from  sight  of  civilized  things 
behind  the  mountains  and  in  impenetrable  morasses,  its  pathetic 
and  yet  glorious  memories  of  the  war  of  iudepeudence.  These  are 
all  reflected  in  the  stories  of  Topelius,  and  are  taken  for  granted  in 
such  a  way  that  a  child  ignorant  of  all  these  might  receive  the 
actual  story  with  but  a  languid  interest.  W here  they  more  par¬ 
ticularly  deal  with  nature,  and  give  personal  volition  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  inanimate  world,  they  remind  a  reader  strikingly  of 
the  best  and  earliest  nature-stories  of  the  late  Mrs.  Gatty — tales  to 
the  originality  and  beauty  of  which  justice  lias' scarcely  been  done. 
Topelius  introduces  us,  in  his  fanciful  way,  to  all  parts  of  his  great 
and  melancholy  province.  Now  we  are  with  a  herd  of  reindeer, 
rushing  headlong  across  the  vast  frozen  lake  of  Enare,  far  north  of 
the  Arctic  Circle,  while  the  dawn  streams  in  crimson  upon  us  from 
over  the  snow-white  peaks  of  Mount  Peldovi ;  scarcely  one  Euro¬ 
pean  can  be  found  within  fifty  miles,  and  in  the  huge  desolation 
the  smoke  of  a  little  colony  of  Quains  is  a  rare  feature  in  the  land¬ 
scape.  Now  we  trudge,  with  a  joyous  company  of  children, 
from  the  little  seaport  town  of  UleSborg  up  into  the  wide 
defiles  where  the  cranberry  grows,  acre  upon  acre,  with  its 
pure  waxy  bell  of  rose  colour  in  summer,  and  its  rich  purple 
berry  in  autumn.  Now,  in  more  thickly  peopled  regions,  where 
the  torrent  has  become  a  river,  and  lazily  drags  with  it  its 
wandering  fleet  of  planks  cut  high  up  in  the  forest,  we  stand  in 
the  rainbow  of  the  waterfall,  where  its  cool  spray  mingles  with 
the  sharp  smell  of  the  saw-mill.  Again,  from  some  creek  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  under  the  shadow  of  the  carefully  guarded  and 
tended  cherry-tree,  we  watch  the  white  sails  flitting  across  the 
islands,  and  the  gunboats  going  out  to  practise  from  some  islet 
citadel — Sveaborg  or  Ruotsilsalmi — which  reminds  us  that  Russia 
has  sharp  claws  underneath  the  velvet  paw  she  seems  to  lay  so 
carelessly  on  the  romantic  Grand  Duchy. 

A  characteristic  story  of  the  last  class  is  “  Gifts  from  the  Deep.” 
An  old  fisherman  and  his  wife  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  a  lump 
of  red  granite  that  stands  far  out  to  sea  at  the  entrance  of  a  fre¬ 
quented  port.  This  islet,  which  is  called  Ahtola,  is  beautifully 
described.  It  contains  the  hut  in  which  these  people  and  their 
dog  live,  a  few  tufts  of  grass  and  sedge,  one  mountain  ash,  and 
four  willow-bushes.  The  only  things  which  grow  upon  it  in  a 
state  of  cultivation  are  a  few  leeks,  which  the  old  woman  tends,  in 
the  shelter  of  a  rock.  The  couple  would  be  contented  with  their 
lite  if  it  were  not  that  the  old  woman  had  long  been  secretly 
consumed  by  one  mad  and  vain  desire  to  possess  a  cow. 
One  day  a  party  of  students  come  out  to  Ahtola  in  a  boat  and 
consume  a  great  quantity  of  herrings,  complaining  bitterly  that 
there  is  no  other  iood  to  be  had,  not  even  milk.  They  further 


explain  that  the  name  of  the  island  shows  that  it  is  the  stronghold 
of  Ahti,  who  is  king  of  the  sea  in  the  Kalevala,  and  they  laugh¬ 
ingly  declare  that  the  good  wife  should  promise  gifts  to  Ahti,  and 
ask  him  for  one  of  his  cows.  The  students  row  home  again  ;  the 
old  man  laughs  at  their  story,  but  his  wife  thinks  of  it  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  Sunday  evening,  and  as  they  go  out  with  their 
nets  she  murmurs  an  old  incantation  very  busily,  bringing  in  the 
name  of  Ahti.  They  return  home  and  go  to  bed,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  they  are  waked  up  by  a  terrific  storm  ;  they  hurry 
down  to  try  to  save  their  nets,  but  they  see  that  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  out  in  such  a  tempest,  and  presently,  when  the  day 
dawns,  they  find  their  nets  unbroken  on  the  beach,  bursting  with 
silvery  herrings.  Behind  the  rock  where  the  leeks  grow,  some¬ 
thing  is  moving ;  the  old  woman  can  hardly  believe  her  eyes — it  is 
a  cow,  and  as  it  complacently  munches  seaweed  she  is  under  no 
anxiety  about  its  feed.  From  this  day  forward  the  old  couple' 
grow  in  wealth  and  happiness.  Ahti  sends  full  nets  of  fish  every 
day,  they  build  a  house  with  the  proceeds,  more  cows  are  washed 
ashore  on  stormy  nights,  and  the  heart  of  the  fisherman’s  wife 
waxes  prouder  and  prouder,  till  she  determines  to  try  and  fill  up. 
the  sea  with  stones,  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  to  the  mainland.  But 
the  stones  fall  on  the  face  of  Ahti  and  wound  him,  so  that  in  his 
anger  he  removes  all  his  gifts,  and  she  finds  herself  in  her  rags  in 
the  old  hut,  and  her  husband  upbraids  her  with  lying  so  long  abed 
on  a  Monday  morning  ;  for  it  has  all  been  a  dream — cows  and  new 
house  and  fine  dresses  and  all— even  the  anger  of  Ahti. 

The  translation  of  these  stories  is  not  conducted  throughout  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  extract  we  have  quoted  from  the  preface  y 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  careful  and  correct,  although  constantly 
betraying  the  fact  that  it  is  a  translation.  At  its  best  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  fair  to  Professor  Topelius  to  say  that  it  gives  no  idea  of 
his  clear  and  limpid  style. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  FRENCH  POLICE* 

THE  third  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  M.  Claude,  which  has' 
just  appeared,  will  in  all  probability  greatly  disappoint  the 
readers  of  the  first  twro.  There  are  no  astonishing  revelations,  no 
accounts  of  patriotic  ladies  who,  while  devoting  themselves 
alternately  to  a  conspirator  and  an  emperor,  sought  to  weave  a 
net  in  which  to  entrap  the  latter ;  and  no  personage  appears  so 

striking  as  the  beautiful  and  terrible  Mme.  X - ,  who  in  the 

latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  able  to  act  in  real  life- 
the  part  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  to  inform  a  gentleman  with 
whom  she  had  breakfasted  that  he  was  poisoned,  and  that,  like 
Mark  Twain’s  duellist,  he  had  better  inquire  for  the  nearest  under¬ 
taker.  Of  Troppman’s  crime,  the  deep  political  significance  of 
which  was  to  be  explained  in  the  third  volume,  nothing  is  said,, 
and  the  stories  relating  to  people  still  living,  which  have  been  hinted 
at,  are  not  forthcoming.  Perhaps  the  revelations  of  the  communica¬ 
tive  policeman  were  too  scandalous,  and  actions  for  libel  were  feared. 
Perhaps  it  was  found  that,  with  some  expansion,  there  was  matter 
enough  for  four  volumes,  and  the  editor  has  reserved  the  most 
remarkable  narratives  for  the  last.  In  any  case,  this  third  volume 
seems  dull  in  comparison  with  its  predecessors.  There  are  some 
strange  stories  which  would  be  worth  attention  if  thejr  could  be 
believed  ;  and  there  are  some  very  disgusting  pages  which  should 
never  have  been  allowed  to  appear,  and  much  information  about 
murderers  and  thieves ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  the  wonderful 
statements  respecting  the  doings  and  adventures  of  the  rulers  of 
an  Empire  which  were  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  M. 
Claude’s  edifying  memoirs. 

A  good  deal,  however,  can  be  found  in  this  volume  to  gratify 
those  who  love  to  look  at  the  criminal  side  of  human  nature ; 
and  some  of  the  stories  told,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  those 
which  have  come  before,  are  certainly  startling,  if  true.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  gravest  doubt  as  to  their 
truth,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  volume  will  be  little  believed 
in  and  that  it  will  shake  to  some  extent  belief  in  the  two  previous- 
ones.  It  begins  soberly  enough,  with  a  sketch  of  the  organization 
of  the  French  police  under  the  Empire.  From  this  it  appears 
that,  besides  800,000  francs  contributed  by  the  city  of  Paris,  nearly 
5,000,000  francs  were  allotted  to  the  prefecture  from  the  public 
revenue  for  police  pay.  These  sums,  however,  though  certainly 
not  inconsiderable,  formed  in  reality  but  a  small  part  of  the  amounts- 
spent  on  the  police  service.  “  Veut  on  connaitre  exactement  le  chiffre 
des  foods  regies  par  Napoleon  111.,”  says  M.  Claude ;  “  ils  dtaient  de 
14,000,000  de  francs.”  This  seems  a  goodly  sum  for  secret  service 
money,  expended  on  one  section  of  the  police  only  ;  but  of  course 
the  question  is,  whether  M.  Claude’s  statement  is  true.  As  to  this, 
readers  of  his  narrative — or  rather  of  what  purports  to  bo  his 
narrative — must  judge  for  themselves,  as  probably  there  are  no 
means  of  verifying  or  disproving  his  figures.  If  the  accounts  of 
the  police  under  the  Empire  have  not  been  destroyed,  it  is  very 
little  likely  that  they  will  be  published.  After  dealing  shortly 
with  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  writer  proceeds  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  “  nabab  ”  who  had  five  wives  living  in  different  countries  ;  to 
describe  the  usages  of  chevaliers  d'industrie,  “  picks-pockets,”  and 
murderous  burglars;  to  give  an  account  of  a  case  of  vitriol-throw¬ 
ing  by  a  jealous  wife,  and  of  a  vile  crime  committed  with  the  aid 
of  chloroform.  Then  come  a  very  dull  chapter  about  “  les  gens  de 
|  thdatre  et  gens  de  lettres,”  and  a  very  disgusting  one,  which 
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should  never  have  been  published.  The  filthy  and  abominable 
story  told  in  this  is  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  memoirs  which 
ought  to  he  interesting.  It  is  headed  “  Une  arrestation  du  citoyen 
Blanqui,”  and  the  reader  naturally  expects  to  find  in  it  a  clear  and 
intelligible  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  very  famous  con¬ 
spirator  was  tracked  down  by  the  most  dexterous  of  policiers ;  but, 
alas,  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  M.  Claude  and  his  editor 
oiler  nothing  of  the  kind.  Either  the  narrative  is  altogether  ficti¬ 
tious,  or  else  the  editor  has  not  been  able  to  understand  M.  Claude’s 
account.  The  absurdity  of  the  story  told  will  be  best  proved  by 
a  brief  analysis  of  it. 

Blanqui,  says  the  veracious  historian,  took  advantage  of  the 
general  amnesty  which  followed  the  rigours  of  the  Espinasse 
Ministry  to  re-enter  France,  and  the  police  were  soon  informed 
that  he  had  come  from  London  via  Belgium,  and  had  made  his 
way  to  Paris.  It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  know  that  Blanqui 
was  in  Paris,  and  quite  another  thing  to  lay  hands  on  him  there. 
He  was,  says  M.  Claude,  “  pass6  maitre  dans  l’artde  der outer  toutes 
les  pistes.”  As  Blanqui  passed  much  of  his  life  in  prison,  his  skill 
must  frequently  have  deserted  him  ;  but  nevertheless  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  he  was  not  easily  caught.  On  this  occasion  he  altogether 
eluded  the  favourite  Corsican  spies  of  the  Emperor,  who  were  set 
on  his  trail ;  but  two  French  detectives  succeeded  at  last  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  he  was  stopping  in  a  house  near  Montparnasse  with 
his  sister  and  a  “  citoyeune  Eremeau,”  who  were  devoted  to  him. 
Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  Blanqui’s  well-known  subtlety,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  him  on  the  day  of  the  discovery.  Early 
next  morning  some  police  officers  went  to  the  house  indicated, 
but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  bird  had  flown.  Blanqui, 
“  qui  sentait  toujours  de  loin  son  mouchard  ”  had  doubtless  found 
out  during  the  evening  that  the  spies  had  been  close  to  him,  and 
had  taken  the  very  natural  and  obvious  precaution  of  leaving  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  him 
the  police  found,  however,  Blanqui's  sister,  Mme.  Antoine,  the 
“  citoyenne  Fremeau,”  and  an  elderly  workman,  who,  when  they 
entered,  was  engaged  in  chasing  some  silver  plate.  From  not 
one  of  these  three  could  anything  be  extracted  ;  but  on  searching 
the  workman,  a  piece  of  paper  bearing  what  M.  Claude  calls 
“  l’anagramme  de  Blanqui  ”  was  found.  It  was,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  series  of  words,  the  first  letters  of  which  formed 
the  conspirator’s  name.  They  were  arranged  in  a  column, 
and  were  as  follows — Bonheur,  Loi,  Amour,  N’ont  Qu’ 
Un  Instant.  This,  of  course,  was  not  an  anagram, 
but  we  can  forgive  the  chief  of  police  for  not  knowing  the  true 
meaning  of  a  word  coined  from  the  Greek.  It  is  less  easy  to 
forgive  him  for  trying  to  gull  readers  with  a  childish  story.  lie 
asserts  that  from  this  paper  he  discovered  what  an  American  would 
call  the  location  of  the  redoubtable  Bepublican.  Most  singular, 
certainly,  was  the  deduction  he  formed.  The  workman,  after  a 
time,  was  set  at  liberty  ;  but,  by  M.  Claude’s  orders,  was  care¬ 
fully  followed,  and  was  seen  to  go  to  a  house  in  the  Hue  des 
Trois-Bornes.  When  the  chef  de  la  surete  was  informed  of  this, 
everything  became  clear  to  his  detective  intellect.  The  “  ana¬ 
gram  ”  was  explained.  Blanqui  begins  with  a  B,  so  does  Bornes. 
The  conspirator  was  to  be  found  in  some  street  the  name  of  which 
began  with  one  of  the  letters  of  his  surname.  With  this  marvellous 
indication,  discovered  by  the  genius  of  the  great  detective,  the 
spies  were  set  to  work ;  and  certainly,  if  a  slang  expression  may 
be  pardoned,  they  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them,  as  they  had 
to  examine  all  the  streets  of  which  the  names  began  with  any  one 
of  seven  letters.  Perseverance  and  liberal  expenditure  brought 
about,  however,  the  desired  result.  Blanqui  was  sought 
in  vain  under  the  letter  B,  under  the  letter  L,  under  the  letter 
A,  but  was  discovered  under  the  letter  N.  After  a  month’s  hunt 
he  was  found  in  a  house  in  the  Hue  des  Nonandieres,  and  the 
great  detective  triumphed  over  the  great  conspirator.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  this  ridiculous  narrative. 
If  true,  it  would  mean  that  Blanqui’s  friend  and  co-conspirator 
was  unable  to  remember  his  chief’s  name.  lie  had  to  carry  about 
with  him  a  paper,  which  was  certain  to  compromise  him  if  he  was 
seized,  for  fear  he  should  forget  that  this  chief  was  one  Blanqui. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  to  remember,  unless  he  kept  a  directory 
constantly  at  hand,  all  the  streets  in  Paris  the  names  of  which 
began  with  any  one  of  seven  letters.  Most  readers  will  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  nonsense  can  have  been  deliberately 
published. 

This  remarkable  story  is  followed  by  a  variety  of  others,  some 
of  which  may  very  possibly  be  true,  and  by  a  horrible  account  of  the 
last  days  of  M.  Claude’s  friend  and  protector,  the  Senateur  de  L. 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  volumes.  After  this 
ghastly  narrative  comes  a  cheerful  one,  which  seems  at  first 
sight  to  bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  for  in  it  the  famed  chef  de  la 
surete  frankly  tells  how  he  himself  was  egregiously  taken 
in  by  two  arch  swindlers  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867.  He  was,  he  says,  walking  about  the  galleries  of  the  huge 
building  on  the  look-out  for  the  knaves  whom  it  was  his  duty  to 
hunt  down,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  large,  red-bearded  man 
who  tranquilly  announced  himself  as  being  Clarscovitch,  chef  de 
police  anglaise,  and  said  that  he  had  been  sent  to  look  after  the 
English  “  picks-pockets  ”  who  were  infesting  the  Exhibition,  M. 
Claude,  unsuspicious  for  the  moment,  was  easily  led  to  believe  the 
statement,  and  was  delighted  to  meet  the  English  detective  who, 
he  thought,  would  help  him  to  lay  hands  on  an  English  thief  who 
had  recently  committed  a  serious  robbery.  An  urbane  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place  between  the  two  guardians  of  society,  and  M. 
Clarscovitch  insisted  on  M.  Claude’s  breakfasting  with  him  forth¬ 


with.  The  Frenchman  politely  acceded,  and  went  with  his  com¬ 
panion  to  tbe  well-known  English  restaurant  which  was  attached 
to  the  Exhibition,  and  there  Clarscovitch  pointed  out  the  prettiest 
of  the  barmaids  serving  behind  the  counter,  and  said  that  she  was 
a  clever  criminal,  and  was  probably  the  person  who  had  committed 
the  theft.  The  girl,  asked  to  join  them,  came,  chatted  pleasantly, 
and  explained  with  agreeable  frankness  that  she  was  no  better  than 
she  should  be,  and  that  she  had  been  in  prison.  M.  Claude  drank 
some  champagne,  and  noticed  that  at  one  time  the  lovely  but 
abandoned  barmaid  kept  closer  to  him  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Leaving  them  after  a  time,  and  politely  saying  “  Good 
evening,  sir  ;  bonsoir,  monsieur  ” — which  was  a  remarkable  salu¬ 
tation,  seeing  that  they  had  only  just  finished  breakfast — she 
returned  apparently  to  her  work  at  the  bar.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  Englishman  disappeared  on  a  sudden  pretext,  and  before 
quitting  the  restaurant  M.  Claude  noticed  that  the  fair  barmaid 
also  had  gone.  He  remained,  however,  unsuspicious  until  he 
had  occasion  for  his  purse,  and  then  he  discovered  that  his 
pocket  had  been  picked,  and  came,  not  very  quickly,  to  the 
tolerably  obvious  conclusion  that  he,  the  great  chef  de  la  surete , 
had  been  the  easy  victim,  of  two  adroit  thieves. 

Now  at  first  sight  this  story  might  seem  to  be  substantially 
true — apart  from  the  oddity  of  the  remarkably  un-English  name — 
for,  when  a  man  describes  his  own  defeat,  he  is  usually  speak¬ 
ing  the  truth.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show 
that  it  is  no  more  worthy  of  belief  than  the  tale  about 
Blanqui’s  anagram.  Every  Frenchman  who  holds  an  office  is 
more  or  less  of  a  bureaucrat,  and  it  is  improbable  in  the 
extreme  that  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  police  de  suretS  would 
at  once  accept  the  mere  statement  of  an  utter  stranger  that  he 
was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  police,  despatched  to  Paris 
by  the  English  Government.  A  representative  of  the  prefecture 
de  police,  accosted  in  this  manner,  would,  we  venture  to  say, 
inevitably  have  asked  the  other  why  he  did  not  present  himself  in 
the  regular  manner,  and  would  have  demanded  some  official 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  his  statement.  He  would  have  laughed 
at  the  production  of  a  card.  It  is  well  known  that  swindlers 
are  invariably  ready  with  cards.  Then  the  story  alleges  that  one 
of  the  girls  who  served  at  the  English  restaurant  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1867,  was  a  notorious  thief,  and  that  she  suddenly  disappeared 
with  her  accomplice ;  and  near  the  end  of  the  volume  M.  Claude 
describes  how,  after  they  had  committed  a  series  of  thefts  to¬ 
gether,  this  accomplice,  who  had  already  committed  one  murder, 
poisoned  her.  If  such  things  had  ever  happened,  they  must 
have  been  known,  and  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  the  tale  of 
the  robbery  at  the  Exhibition  and  of  the  subsequent  career  of  the 
two  thieves,  is  entirely  fictitious.  Equally  unworthy  of  belief 
are  the  statements  repeatedly  made  in  this  volume,  that  thieves 
habitually  keep  articles  of  value,  which  they  have  stolen,  in  the 
safes  of  the  “  Safe  Deposit  Company.”  Certain  of  the  stories 
told  may  be  true,  or  may  rest  on  a  basis  of  truth,  but  the 
samples  we  have  given  show  what  nonsense  has  been  inserted,  and 
necessarily  throw  great  doubt  on  the  whole  of  the  third  volume. 
Possibly,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  nothing  but  a  result  of  the  process 
known  as  bookmaking,  and  a  narrative  has  been  greatly  expanded 
and  added  to,  in  order  that  a  fourth  volume  may  be  produced.  For 
this,  perhaps,  something  that  is  really  interesting  and  really  trust¬ 
worthy  has  been  reserved. 


BOULGER’S  HISTORY  OF  CHINA* 

THE  history  of  China,  like  that  of  most  Oriental  States,  be¬ 
gins  in  the  cloudland  of  mythology,  with  Emperors  possessing 
the  attributes  of  gods  and  the  physical  features  of  monsters,  who 
governed  their  subjects  with  superhuman  wisdom,  and  lived  to 
preternatural  ages.  When  in  after-times  it  introduces  us  to 
sovereigns  of  mortal  mould  it  causes  to  pass  before  us  a  succession 
of  monarchs,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — their  courts,  their 
councillors,  their  imperial  acts,  their  campaigns,  their  victories, 
sometimes  their  defeats,  and  their  deaths.  It  is  a  spectacle  of 
courts  and  camps.  The  actors  on  the  stage  are  in  full  dress,  and 
leave  little  room  for  the  people,  who  for  the  most  part  are  kept 
behind  the  scenes.  The  reigns  and  careers  of  the  rulers  are 
pictured  in  full  detail,  but  the  facts  which  govern  their  fates  are  con¬ 
sidered  unworthy  to  be  brought  into  the  category  of  living  and 
interesting  life-history.  Thus  there  is  necessarily  lacking  in  the 
Chinese  annals  that  living  record  of  the  nation  which  adds  so 
much  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  modern  history  of  European 
States. 

As  historical  compilations,  the  Dynastic  Annals  of  China  are 
monuments  of  patient  industry.  Each  dynasty  as  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  power  has  published  the  records  of  the  reigns  during 
the  preceding  period,  and  to  them  have  been  added  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  system  of  government,  the  ceremonies,  punish¬ 
ments,  sacrificial  rites  which  prevailed — together  with  notices  of 
the  astronomical  observations,  the  geography,  the  literature,  the 
celebrated  officials,  the  neighbouring  States,  &c.,  which  belonged 
to  the  same  time.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  these  various  parts 
a  faithful  picture  might  be  pieced  together  of  the  history  of  the 
age ;  but  no  one  who  has  ever  dipped  into  the  Dynastic  Annals 
would  be  bold  enough  to  dream  of  being  able  to  make  himself  com¬ 
pletely  master  of  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  the  twenty-four  in 

*  History  of  China.  By  Demetrius  Charles  Boulger.  Vol.  I.  LonUon: 
W.  H.  Allen  tk  Co.  1881. 
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the  course  of  a  loner  life,  and  therefore  any  one  undertaking  to 
write  a  history  of  China  from.  Chinese  sources  must  of  necessity 
confine  himseif  to  the  records  of  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors,  even 
if  he  does  not  betake  himself  to  Ch’u  ili’s  celebrated  epitome  of 
the  history  of  China.  This  last  was  the  text  chosen  by  De 
Mailla  upon  which  to  found  his  Hist.oire  r/enerale  de  la  Chine, 
which  in  its  turn  has  served  as  a  basis  for  Mr.  Boulger’s  portly 
volume.  We  confess  that  we  opened  Mr.  Boulger’s  work  with 
some  misgiving.  The  idea  of  having  to- wade  through  an  epitome 
of  Be  Mailla’s  translation  was  not  encouraging,  and  we  sat  down 
to  our  task  prepared  for  the  worst.  But,  fortunately  for  us  and 
for  all  other  students  of  Mr.  Boulger’s  History,  the  anticipated 
successions  of  dynasties,  reigns  of  Emperors,  and  courtly  acts  are 
evidently  in  his  eyes  no  mere  dry  bones  of  history,  but  are 
clothed  in  mortal  form  and  are  gifted  with  life.  He  has  taken  up 
the  study  with  enthusiasm,  and  has  imbued  himself  so  thoroughly 
with  the  national  instincts  and  proclivities  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  infusing  interest  into  that  which  in  other  hands  would  have 
been  a  monotonous  record  of  facts,  and  has  produced  a  work 
which  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  for  students, 
but  which,  by  his  manner  of  treatment  and  the  lucidity  of  his 
style  of  writing,  is  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  to 
whom  the  history  of  China  has  been  as  little  known  as  that  of  the 
Kings  of  Dahomey  or  the  Khans  of  Bokhara. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Boulger  has 
gathered  his  information,  he  has  been  obliged  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  set  by  the  Chinese  annalists.  Bike  them,  ho  begins  with 
a  semi-mythical  account  of  the  Emperors  Euh-hi,  Shin-nung,  and 
Hwang- ti,  and  he  accepts  the  inferred  belief  that  the  Chinese 
were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China.  To  this  modern  re¬ 
search  takes  exception.  A  number  of  ethnological  and  linguistic 
facts  point  to  their  having  left  a  home  in  the  south  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  where  they  had  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
Accadian  culture.  From  this  resting-place  they  moved  eastward 
about  the  twenty-fifth  century  B.C.,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  Susiana  by  some  possibly  Turanian  tribe ;  and 
finally  struck  the  northern  bend  of  the  Yellow  River,  the  course 
of  which  they  followed  until  they  reached  the  fertile  plains  of 
Shensi.  Such  an  emigration  is  not  unusual  in  Asia.  History  tells 
us  that  the  Ottoman  Turks  had  their  original  home  in  Northern 
Mongolia,  and  we  know  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  a  body 
of  six  hundred  thousand  Kalmucks  migrated  from  Russia  to  the 
confines  of  China. 

It  is  important  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Chinese  immigrants 
found  the  country  in  possession  of  a  number  of  Taic  tribes,  such 
as  the  Kwei,  Lung,  Bung,  and  Li,  all  of  whom  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  culture.  With  these  tribes  they  contended  for 
dominion,  and  by  force  of  a  superior  civilization  gained  the 
mastery  over  them.  The  relations  thus  established  produced 
effects  which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  history  of  the  nation 
through  all  time.  In  the  language  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as 
in  the  traditions  and  customs  now  existing,  are  reflected  traces  of 
this  intermingling  of  races  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago. 
The  admixture  of  Taic  blood  was  also,  of  paramount  importance  to 
the  Chinese,  and  the  fact  has  been  too  much  overlooked  that  the 
Chinese  owe  much  of  their  endurance  as  a  nation,  and  of  their 
superiority  in  mental  and  bodily  physique,  to  the  constant  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  blood  into  the  national  life.  During  the  first  cen¬ 
turies  of  their  residence  in  China  they  were  surrounded,  as  wo  have 
seen,  by  Taic  races,  and  later  on  at  the  close  of  the  Chow  dynasty 
there  rose  to  power  the  Prince  of  Ts’in,  who  occupied  the  Empire 
with  his  subjects,  in  whose  veins  ran  blood  which  owed  its  origin 
as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  to  the  Altaic  races  which  bordered 
on  the  modern  province  of  Kansuh  as  to  the  original  Chinese 
stock.  Mr.  Boulger 's  work  affords  evidence  of  the  existence  also 
at  this  time  of  a  purely  foreign  element  in  the  Empire  which  had 
assumed  such  importance  that  an  edict  was  issued  for  its  elimina¬ 
tion.  Fortunately,  the  edict  was  recalled  before  it  became  law, 
and  the  foreigners  were  amalgamated  with  the  Chinese.  In  the 
same  way  Mr.  Boulger  tells  us  of  repeated  invasions  of  the  Huns, 
the  Yueti,  the  Sien-pi,  and  other  northern  tribes,  who  recognized 
no  frontier  between  their  own  territories  and  those  of  China, 
but  kept  up  a  successive  interchange  of  friendly  and  war¬ 
like  relations  with  their  southern  neighbours.  On  the  southern 
and  western  frontiers  a  like  intercourse  existed  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  bordering  aboriginal  tribes,  so  that  on  all  sides 
there  was  a  constant  influx  of  foreign  blood  into  the  Empire. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  of  our  era  the  K’itan 
Tatars  possessed  themselves  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Empire, 
and  thus  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history  a  confessedly  foreign 
dynasty  was  established  within  the  limits  of  China.  After  two 
centuries  of  sovereignty  the  K’itans  had  to  submit,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nii-chen  Tatars,  to  the  same  fate  that  they  had  inflicted  on 
the  subjects  of  theT’ang  dynasty,  and  in  like  manner  the  Nii-chens 
were  compelled  to  yield  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  At  the  fall  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  (1368)  the  throne  once 
again  reverted  to  the  original  line,  and  for  nearly  three  centuries  a 
succession  of  Chinese  sovereigns  ruled  over  their  ancient  inherit¬ 
ance.  But  once  again  a  foreign  yoke  was  destined  to  be  imposed 
on  the  patient  necks  of  the  “  sons  of  Han,”  and  in  1644  the  Empire 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Manchoo  conquerors,  whose  sway  is 
still  paramount  from  Siberia  to  Annam,  and  from  the  China  Sea  to 
the  frontiers  of  India. 

But  through  all  these  changes  there  runs  an  unbroken  historical 
continuity,  which,  however,  is  not  so  much  apparent  in  Mr.  Boul-  j 


ger’s  phase  of  Chinese  history  as  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  In  the 
work  before?  us  we  hear  nothing,  for  example,  of  the  seal  form  of 
writing  invented  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  by  She  Chow,  which  ex¬ 
ercised  such  a  powerful  influence  in  maintaining  the  connexion 
between  the  several  States  into  which  the  country  was  divided 
during  the  Chow  dynasty,  and  which  contributed  so  largely  to  con¬ 
fine  the  effects  of  the  transference  of  power  from  the  Chows  to  the 
Ts’ins  to  a  change  of  rulers ;  nor  of  that  intermingling  of  races  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  which  so  effectually  mitigated  the 
violence  of  that  and  of  ail  subsequent  changes.  And  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  not  only  was  this  intermingling  of  races  beyond  the 
frontier  partly  due  to  these  changes,  but  the  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  later  invasions  of  the  Empire  by  the  border  tribes  was 
directly  traceable  to  them,  since  at  the  close  of  each  revolutionary 
period  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  faction  sought  refuge  from  their 
victors  either  among  the  tents  of  the  northern  peoples  or  in  the 
huts  of  their  southern  neighbours.  The  elite  of  the  Empire  were 
thus  repeatedly  driven  into  exile,  from  which  their  descendants 
returned  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  fathers  over  again.  In  the 
same  way  we  hear  little  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  teachings 
of  Confucius,  Laou-tsze,  and  Mencius  on  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  All  these  subjects  are  beyond  the  scope  of  Mr.  Boulger's 
work,  in  which  we  are  required,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  to 
look  from  a  particular  point  of  view  on  a  particular  branch  of 
Chinese  history. 

But,  as  this  branch  of  the  history  extends  over  a  period  of 
2,500  years,  and  as  Mr.  Boulger  has  instinctively  seized  on  the 
leading  facts  relating  to  it,  his  work  naturally  contains  much 
which  is  pregnant  with  useful  lessons  for  this  and  for  all  ages. 
One  point  which  stands  prominently  out  in  the  narrative  is  the 
indomitable  perseverance  with  which  the  Chinese  follow  up  any 
undertaking,  whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  when  once  they  have 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough.  Whether  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
Great  Wall,  which  stretches  alike  over  mountain-tops,  and  plains, 
and  valleys,  along  the  entire  length  of  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Empire  ;  or  whether  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  Oh’ang  Keen  and 
his  companions,  who,  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  marched  across 
Asia  in  search  of  the  wandering  Yueti ;  or  of  General  Panchow, 
who,  three  centuries  later,  led  an  army  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea ;  or  whether  we  follow  iu  the  track  of  the  armies  which  at 
different  times  invaded  Tibet,  Corea,  Annam,  and  Burmah,  we  are 
met  at  every  turn  by  evidence  of  the  same  steady,  plodding  fixity 
of  purpose  which  has  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  recent 
campaigns  against  the  Panthays  in  Yunnan  and  Yakub  Khan  in 
Kashgaria.  The  fact  that  such  a  characteristic  is  the  birthright 
of  a  nation  of  three  hundred  millions  suggests  at  once  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  it  may  become  at  some  future  period  a  lever  by  which 
China  may  move  the  world.  But  this  can  never  happen  as  long 
as  Chinese  warriors  wear  petticoats,  or  as  long  as  mandarins 
emulate  the  example  of  the  Russian  Admiral  who  cheated  his 
Imperial  master  into  the  belief  that  the  wooden  turrets  of  the 
iron-clad  Peter  the  Great  were  solid  iron,  by  substituting  gilded 
pieces  of  bamboo  for  the  brass  “  sights  ”  of  their  new  Krupp 
guns. 

Mr.  Boulger’s  present  volume  takes  us  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Yuen  Dynasty,  which  was  founded  by  the  genius  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  and  we  are  promised  the  second  volume  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  ITis' object,  he  tells  us,  in  undertaking  this  task,  was  to 
popularize  the  little-understood  history  of  China.  In  this  object 
he  deserves  to  succeed,  for  he  has  presented  the  long  succession  of 
reigns,  the  constant  wars,  and  the  repeated  changes  of  dynasties 
in  a  more  readable  form  than  they  have  ever  assumed  before. 
Giitzlaff’s  history  approaches  it  nearest,  but  it  falls  3hort  of  it  in 
general  interest.  The  difference  between  a  literary  labour  of  love 
undertaken  by  a  writer  of  imagination,  and  a  work  which  appears 
to  bear  the  marks  of  what  the  Chinese  call  “  ploughing  with  the 
pen,”  represents  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  works.  We  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Boulger’s  estimates  of  all 
the  characters  he  describes,  or  with  his  opinion  of  the  import¬ 
ance  or  non-importance  of  all  the  events  he  chronicles.  But 
nevertheless  he  has  fairly  reflected  in  his  pages  an  epitome  of  the 
Imperial  annals  of  the  Empire,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  dry 
records,  full  of  difficult  and  unfamiliar  names,  into  the  realms  of 
living  history,  and  in  making  characters  which  from  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  their  surroundings  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  lay  figures- 
stand  out  from  his  canvas  as  real  personages. 


THE  TREASURY  OF  MODERN  ANECDOTE.* 

MR.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS  is  once  more  at  his  old  trick  of 
borrowing  and  blundering.  He  boasts  as  to  his  latest  pro¬ 
duction  that  his  “  collection  of  anecdotes  differs  from  its  prede¬ 
cessors  in  several  particulars.  To  begin  with,  it  is  strictly  a 
treasury  of  modern  anecdote.  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  the  anecdotes 
in  this  collection  are  emphatically  modern — modern  in  so  far  that 
they  are  drawn  from  modern  sources.  .  .  .  We  have  drawn 
particularly,”  he  says  on  another  page,  “  upon  such  books  as 
Gronow's  Reminiscences,  Greville’s  Diary,  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary, 
and,  to  come  further  down,  J.  C.  Young's  Diary,  and  J.  R.  Planchu’a 

*  7'he  Treasury  of  Modern  Anecdote ;  being  a  Selection  from  the  Witty 
and  Humorous  Sayings  of  the  last  Hundred  Years.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
1  ntroduction,  by  YV.  Davenport  Adams,  Author  of  the  “Dictionary  of 
English  Literature,”  & c.  Edinburgh  :  The  Edinburgh  Publishing  Com* 
pauy.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  N  Co.  1881. 
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Recollections.”  When  we  turn  to  the  index  we  find  such  entries 
as  the  following: — “Rogers,  Samuel,  his  Table  Talk,  quoted 
passim  ” ;  “  Gronow,  Captain,  his  Diary ,  quoted  passim  ”  ;  “  Robin¬ 
son,  Crabb,  his  Diary,  quoted  passim:’ 

The  compiler,  or  appropriator,  or  conveyer,  or — to  give  him  the 
title  which  he  gives  to  himself — the  editor  of  these  extracts 
believes  that  the  public  is  tired  of  the  old  stories  that  gener¬ 
ally  do  duty  in  such  a  collection,  and  is  ready  to  welcome  this 
Treasury.  “  It  will  he  acknowledged,’1  he  says,  “  that  for  whiling 
away  a  dull  afternoon  or  a  spare  half-hour,  few  things  more  suit¬ 
able  could  be  devised  than  a  book  of  anecdotes.  It  would  seem 
that  a  photograph  album  is  sometimes  made  to  do  duty  on  such 
occasions  ;  but  the  superiority  of  a  book  of  anecdotes  will  readily 
be  allowed.”  So  far  Mr.  Adams  is  certainly  modest  enough.  We 
will  not  argue  the  point,  but  will  readily  allow  that  there  is  at 
least  one  of  his  compilations  which  is  less  dull  thau  a  photograph 
album.  But  he  goes  further  than  this.  A  wholly  new  and  good 
anecdote  is,  he  assures  us,  “  welcomed  as  a  ‘  thing  of  beauty,’  and 
mentally  recorded  as  a  ‘joy  for  ever.”’  Now,  his  anecdotes  must 
be  taken  as  both  good  and  wholly  new ;  for  do  they  not,  as  he 
himself  maintains,  contain  the  cream  of  spoken  wit  and  humour, 
and  are  they  not  “  emphatically  modern  ”  ?  Let-us  turn,  then,  to 
an  example  of  a  “  tiling  of  beauty  ”  and  a  “joy  for  ever  — 

A  story  has  been  told  (says  Lord  Wm.  Lennox)  of  a  noble  lord,  still 
flourishing  (1876),  who  upon  saying  to  a  keeper,  “  I  suppose  you’ve 
scarcely  ever  met  with  a  worse  shot  than  I  am  ?  ”  “  Oh  yes,  my  lord,” 

responded  the  other,  “  I’ve  met  with  many  a  worse,  for  you  misses  them  so 
.cleanly.” 

Does  the  reader  welcome  this  poor  story  as  a  “  thing  of  beauty,” 
and  does  he  record  it  as  a  “  joy  for  ever  ”  P 

But  Mr.  Adams's  collection  has,  besides  its  newness,  another 
great  quality.  What  people  want,  he  says,  is,  that  anecdotes 
should  be  authentic.  “  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  anecdotes,  that  they  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  genuine  and  traceable.  If  they  are  not,  they  are  use¬ 
less.  They  may  excite  a  careless  or  an  ignorant  laugh,  but 
dhat  is  all.  ...  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  present  col¬ 
lection  has  been  compiled,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  on  this 
■account,  appeal  powerfully  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  true 
connoisseur  of  anecdote.”  Certainly  Mr.  Adams  has  traced  to  what 
lie  calls  a  genuine  source  the  anecdote  we  have  just  quoted.  We 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  Lord  William  Lennox's  statement  that 
in  1S76  the  noble  lord  was  still  flourishing  to  whom  the  game- 
keeper  thus  responded.  But  for  all  that  the  anecdote  seems  almost 
as  stupid  as  Mr.  Adams's  preface  and  introduction.  Ilis  writings, 
as  we  have,  we  believe,  pointed  out  before,  certainly  have  one 
great  advantage.  For  a  time  they  amuse  his  readers  by  leading 
them  to  try  to  track  him  through  all  the  windings  of  his  blundering. 
Thus  in  the  introduction  we  read  that  “  the  sayings  of  academic 
.humorists  have  an  obviously  academic  tinge ;  the  epigrams  of  a 
Parr,  a  I’orson,  and  a  Davidson  are  the  evident  product  of  the 
scholarly  life.”  Who  is  Davidson?  we  began  to  think.  We 
could  make  nothing  of  him,  nor  did  Mr.  Adams’s  index  help  us 
;at  all ;  for  though  he  boasts  of  its  fulness,  yet  the  name  of  this 
academic  humourist  is  not  given.  At  last,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  we 
hit  on  an  emendation  of  the  evidently  corrupt  text  that  was  not 
.unworthy  of  Porson  himself.  For  Davidson  read  Donaldson.  Of 
that  scholar  more  than  one  anecdote  is  recorded.  Still  more 
"wonderful  are  the  blunders  into  which  Mr.  Adams  falls  when  he 
.recounts  tw’O  sayings  of  Sir  John  Maynard.  They  are  given  to¬ 
gether,  but,  unfortunately  for  our  compiler,  one  comes  at  the 
■bottom  of  a  page,  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  next.  On  the 
first  page  he  had  given  Maynard's  name  quite  rightly,  but  in  a 
footnote  to  the  second  anecdote  he  calls  bim  “Sir  John  May- 
wood.”  To  add  to  the  confusion,  in  the  index  the  old  lawyer 
becomes  Lord  Chancellor  Maynard.  It  is  hard,  by  the  way, 
to  see  why  these  two  anecdotes  are  given  in  a  collection 
whose  boast  it  is  that  it  is  emphatically  modern.  One  of  them 
certainly  is  found  in  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Times,  while 
Maynard  was  born  in  Q,ueen  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  to  pass  on. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  late  work,  in 
which  he  ventured  to  speak  with  an  air  of  authority  of  Swift, 
showed  himself  so  ignorant  as  to  confuse  the  Earl  of  Orford  with 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  We  pointed  out  his  blunder,  but  pointed  it 
■out  in  vain.  In  the  book  before  us  he  again  calls  Horace  Walpole, 
Earl  of  Oxford.  At  the  same  time,  whether  from  mere  care¬ 
lessness  or  not,  he  sadly  mangles  one  of  Walpole’s  stories.  lie 
thus  gives  it : — 

Grossatesta,  the  Modenese  minister,  a  very  low  fellow,  with  all  thejack- 
/pudding-head  of  an  Italian,  asked,  “Mais  qui  est  ce  qui  represente  mon 
inaitre  ?  ”  Wall  replied,  “  Mais,  l’abbe,  ne  savez  vous  pas  que  ce  n’est  pas 
un  opera  boufou  ?  ” 

Walpole,  by  the  way,  did  not  write  “jackpudding-bead,”  but 
“  jackpuddingkood.”  That  error,  however,  is  of  but  small  moment. 
It  is  in  Wall’s  reply  that  Mr.  Adams  makes  his  real  blunder. 
Boufon — or  bouffon,  as  it  ought  more  properly  to  be  written — has 
become  in  his  version  boufou,  and  after  the  word  Mais  has  been 
struck  out,  Mon  Dieu.  Mr.  Adams,  we  remember,  occasionally 
works  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  He 
.may  have  thought  that  Mon  Dieu  was  too  profane  for  quota¬ 
tion.  In  like  manner  in  reporting  Thurlow’s  famous  answer  to  a 
deputation  of  Dissenters,  he  makes  the  Chancellor  say  to  them,  “  If 
you  can  get  your  religion  established,  I’ll  be  for  that  too.”  Every 
•one  knows  the  anecdote,  and  will  at  once  notice  the  omission  of  the 
strong  term  which  his  Lordship  applied  to  the  petitioners’ religion. 
This  squeamishness  on  Mr.  Adams's  part  is  a  little  hard  to  under¬ 


stand,  as  he  reports  the  beginning  of  the  answer  correctly  enough, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  making  Thurlow  say,  “  Gentlemen,  I’m 
against  you,  by  G— d.  I  am  for  the  Established  Church, 
d — mine.”  However,  he  does  not  treat  Lord  Thurlow  worse 
than  by  weakening  the  force  of  his  language.  Other  Lord 
Chancellors  do  not  fare  so  well  at  his  hands.  Lord  Eldon, 
for  instance,  he  says,  was  born  in  1781.  Later  on  he  men¬ 
tions  the  well-known  saying  of  Horne  Tooke  at  the  time  of 
his  trial  for  high  treason.  The  Attorney-General,  he  says,  was 
“  Scott,  Lord  Eldon.”  He  certainly  should  have  said  Scott,  or 
Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon.  But  to  pass  this  by.  If 
Lord  Eldon  was  born  in  1781,  he  was 'but  thirteen  years  old  when 
he  was  Attorney-General.  In  that  case  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
he  had  so  small  a  patrimony  to  leave  to  his  children,  but  that  he 
had  any  children  to  whom  to  leave  anything  at  all.  In  another 
passage  we  find  a  story  told  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Leach.  Lord 
Leach  is  no  doubt  Sir  John  Leach.  On  one  page  a  note  to 
Erskine’s  name  tells  us  that  he  was  “  the  orator  and  wit.”  On 
another  page  a  second  note  tells  us  that  he  was  Lord  Chancellor. 
Kenyon  is  simply  described  as  “the  judge.”  Bishop  Blomfield 
three  times  becomes  Bishop  Bloomfield,  and  Bishop  Pretyman 
becomes  Bishop  Prettyman.  The  birth  of  Lord  Castlereagh  is 
placed  in  1796,30  that  he  was  not  yet  six  years  old  when  he 
Became  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  If  bis  life  is  cut  short 
at  one  end,  Coleridge’s  is  shortened  at  the  other.  His  death  is 
placed  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1824.  Has  he  never  read  those  fine 
lines  of  Wordsworth’s:  — 

How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother, 

From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  1 

Does  he  not  remember  how  the  poet  mourns  over  Crabbe,  Scott, 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  who  had  all  died  within  a 
space  of  only  a  few  months  over  three  years  P  But  what,  after 
all,  are  errors  in  dates  compared  with  the  blunder  into  which  he 
falls  when  he  assigns  the  line,  “  Thou  great  first  cause,  least 
understood,”  to  Milton  ?  Author  as  he  is  of  a  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature,  does  he  not  know  Pope’s  style,  and  has  he 
never  read  his  “  Universal  Prayer”?  After  this  even  his  Latin 
and  Greek,  peculiar  though  they  are,  scarcely  raise  our  astonish¬ 
ment.  Yet  we  cannot  pass  them  over  in  silence.  He  quotes 
Porson’s  doggrel  lines  which  begin  “  Poetis  nos  laetamur  tribus.” 
For  nos  he  prints  non.  Two  page3  earlier  we  have  the  following 
specimen  of  his  Latinity: — 

Grates  aqimus  (sic)  fatis, 

Ilabnimus  (sic)  satis. 

Ilis  Greek,  as  we  might  expect,  is  even  worse.  Te  6vyxe 
$>i\nriTos  he  gives  as  the  Greek  for  “  Is  Philip  dead  ?  ”  Ilis 
French  is  scarcely  better  than  his  Greek.  Thus  we  find  Comedie, 
Un  Hero,  Pitie,  and  nous  seriez. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in 
two  of  tbe  anecdotes  which  Mr.  Adams  quotes  from  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
Life  of  Lord  Macaulay.  Every  one  will  remember  how  Macaulay, 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old,  was  scalded  by  some  hot 
coffee ;  and  how,  when  asked  how  be  felt,  replied,  “  Thank  you, 
madam,  the  agony  is  abated.”  This  anecdote,  interesting  enough 
in  its  proper  place,  is  given  by  Mr.  Adams  as  an  instance  of  either 
a  witty  or  a  humorous  saying.  By  the  way,  in  copying  it  down  he 
manages  again  to  fall  into  his  old  blunders  and  writes  of  the 
Oxford  (sic)  Collection  at  Strawberry  Hill.  On  another  occasion, 
Macaulay,  in  his  childhood,  said  to  his  mother,  “  Yes,  mamma, 
industry  shall  be  my  bread,  and  attention  my  butter.”  This  surely 
is  inserted  here  by  mistake.  It  has  got  into  its  wrong  pigeon¬ 
hole.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  wit  or  humour,  but  should  appear 
in  The  Collection  of  the  Priggish  Sayings  of  Great  Men  in  their 
Childhood.  If  Mr.  Adams  has  not  thought  of  this  publication,  we 
at  once  place  the  suggestion  at  his  full  disposal,  so  that  he  may 
not  be  tempted  to  any  further  acts  of  borrowing.  It  would  make 
a  most  worthy  addition  to  his  already  voluminous  compilations. 


BUSII  LIFE  IN  QUEENSLAND.* 

THERE  are  two  ways  of  giving  to  the  world  experiences  gained 
m  strange  and  colonial  life.  One  is  for  the  pioneer  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  sit  down  and  write  an  unvarnished  account  of  the  means 
he  took  to  “  squat  ”  iu  Australia  or  to  buy  and  stock  a  farm  in 
Auckland ;  the  other  is  to  weave  a  good  many  real  incidents  into 
a  story  with  fictitious  names,  a  love  plot  or  two,  and  the  usual 
incidents  of  a  modern  novel.  Mr.  Grant  has  adopted  the  latter 
method,  and  introduces  us  to  a  hero,  John  West,  the  son  of  a 
struggling  curate,  who  had  been  induced  by  the  glowing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Mr.  Cosgrove,  an  old  schoolfellow,  to  embark  his 
savings  of  1,500/.  in  the  purchase  of  a  sheep  and  cattle  farm 
in  Queensland.  John  West  sails  for  Sydney  and  then  goes 
north  or  up-country  to  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  station  of  Cambaranga. 
Here  he  goes  through  a  variety  of  incidents ;  is  cheated  by  bis 
patron ;  starts  a  farm  on  his  own  account ;  is  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  driving  herds  of  half-wild  cattle;  rides  buck-jumping 
horses ;  struggles  against  climate,  losses,  and  adverse  fortune ; 
lights  at  last  on  a  gold-mine ;  falls  in  love  and  finally  marries 
Ruth,  the  stepdaughter  of  Mr.  Cosgrove.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  love  passages  in  these  volumes.  Mr.  Stone  marries  Bessie 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  rejected  by  Ruth  in  favour  of  John 

*  Bush  Life  in  Queensland ;  or,  John  West’s  Colonial  Experiences.  By 
A.  C.  Grant.  2  vols.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
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West,  and  finally  marries  Mrs.  Stone's  sister  Phoebe.  Inevitably, 
too,  in  a  tale  of  life  in  the  Bush,  there  must  be  a  villain,  ap¬ 
propriately  named  Cane,  who  thinks  nothing  of  shooting  half  a 
dozen  natives  on  a  prospecting  trip,  and  who,  in  endeavouring 
to  rob  an  Englishman  named  McDuff,  ends  by  shooting  him 
in  order  to  avoid  detection.  In  the  original  plan  of  robbery  he 
has  for  an  accomplice  Ralf  Cosgrove,  the  half-brother  of  Ruth 
- — a  miserable,  scampish,  good-for-nothing  colonial  waif.  In  the 
■end  this  worthy  couple  are  not  tracked  by  the  police  and  tried  by 
a  judge  and  jury  at  Brisbane,  but  are  killed  by  the  aborigines — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Myalls  or  natives  spear  Bill  Cane  the  murderer 
of  McDuff,  and  wound  the  wretched  Ralf  wTho  dies  of  fright  and 
exhaustion  in  the  arms  of  John  West.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this 
which  proves  any  art  in  the  construction  of  a  plot  or  the  delineation 
of  character,  though  we  concede  to  Mr.  Grant  no  inconsiderable 
powers  of  description.  But  the  pictures  and  episodes  of  Bush  life 
are  really  striking  and  graphically  told.  There  is  very  little,  we 
should  say,  taken  at  second-hand.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  admirable  ;  the  details  of  camping  out,  tracking  errant 
cattle,  running  up  log  huts,  searching  for  gold,  evading  or  watch¬ 
ing  natives,  washing  sheep,  crossing  swamps  and  rivers,  are  lifelike 
and  unlaboured,  and  the  language  is  never  stilted.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  most  of  the  episodes  can  be  vouched  for  or 
capped  by  settlers  in  the  most  tropical  of  our  Australian  colonies. 

We  remark  that  these  volumes  brist’e  with  almost  as  many 
■odd  terms  as  an  Anglo-Indian  Blue-book  about  putni  Talooks  or 
puttidari  tenures.  And  we  have  specimens  of  pigeon-English  put 
into  the  mouths  of  black  boys,  which  are  hardly  intelligible  with 
the  footnotes.  We  subjoin  a  few  specimens,  freely  admitting  that 
.some  expressions  are  beyond  our  power.  A  Corroboree  we  have 
already  heard  of  in  other  Australian  publications.  It  is  a  meeting 
of  the  tribes  to  dance  and  sing  to  some  air  composed  by  a  gifted 
creature  who  is  suspected  of  magical  art  and  is  en  rapport  with 
,  the  Spirit  of  evil.  A  Boodgeree  is  apparently  the  native  term  for 
a  good  fellow,  and  sounds  suspiciously  like  a  corruption  of  the  Hin¬ 
dustani  bahut  accha,  or  very  good.  By  a  Cawbawn  humpy  is  signified 
a  fine  one-storied  house,  with  an  iron  roof  and  a  broad  verandah, 
&  residence  not  often  met  with  in  the  diggings.  A  scrubber  is  not, 
as  might  be  imagined,  a  servant  of  all  work,  receiving  exorbitant 
wages,  but  a  cow  or  bullock  that  has  taken  to  the  scrub  or  bush 
and  has  relapsed  into  savage  nature.  A  calf  is  said  to  be 
*'  scruffed  ”  when  it  is  caught  by  the  hand,  the  expression,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  being  taken  from  the  scruff  of  tbe  neck.  Tailing  cattle 
means  to  herd  or  look  after  them.  Tabber  is  Queenslandisli  for  talk, 
and  bail  for  not,  or  no  ;  bony  means  dead.  A  Jack  Shay  is  a  tin 
pot  used  for  boiling  water  for  tea,  and  so  contrived  as  to  hold 
within  it  another  pot  of  about  half  its  size.  A  “  crush  lane  ”  can 
be  guessed  at  from  the  context,  which  shows  that  it  is  a  long  pas¬ 
sage,  into  which  a  single  bullock  or  a  single  horse  is  admitted.  But 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  intimation  that  at  the  end  of 
this  “  crush  lane  ”  there  is  “  a  bail  for  spaying ”  ?  As  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  it  must  be  a  sort  of  impasse,  in  which  cruppers  and 
surcingles  and  head-stalls  are  fastened  on  refractory  colts.  Similarly 
we  can  understand  that  a  grey  horse  that  moves  stiffly,  humps  its 
back,  holds  its  tail  close  to  the  body,  and  is  believed  by  highly 
-competent  judges  to  be  sure  “  to  buck  a  docker,”  must  be  a  singu¬ 
larly  unpleasant  animal  to  lead  or  mount.  We  can  conceive  none 
better  fitted  for  the  talent  of  the  late  Mr.  Rarey.  In  one  passage 
we  notice  what  appears  to  us  a  curious  error  in  the  points  of  the 
•compass.  An  exploring  party  leaves  Brisbane  to  survey  an  un¬ 
known  part  of  the  interior.  From  some  ridges  they  get  to  a  salt¬ 
water  creek,  and,  as  we  read  the  narrative,  then  run  down  the 
coast.  Here  they  manage  to  see  the  “  setting  sun,  amid  a  blaze 
•of  gold  and  purple,  dipped  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.” 
How  this  extraordinary  sight  could  be  witnessed  from  any  part 
■of  Queensland  or  its  coast  can  only  be  explained  by  the  sun 
rising  in  the  west  and  setting  in  the  east,  as  any  one  may  see 
by  a  glance  at  a  map.  It  is  curious  that  a  very  similar 
error  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  Scott's  very  best  novels.  The  late 
•Colonel  Mure,  in  his  History  of  Greek  Literature,  while  explaining 
away  the  irreligious  and  Wolfian  theory  about  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  showed  that  more  remarkable  discrepancies  than 
any  in  Homer  were  to  be  found  in  writers  of  a  more  civilized  age, 
who  were  provided  with  many  more  mechanical  aids  to  correct 
■composition — Dante,  Virgil,  and  Scott — to  say  nothing  of  Shak- 
speare.  Now,  in  The  Antiquary,  in  the  celebrated  scene  at  the 
Halket  Head,  where  Sir  Arthur  Wardc-ur,  his  daughter,  and  Edie 
Ochiltree,  are  hemmed  in  by  the  tide,  the  setting  sun  is  represented 
as  showing  his  fiery  disc  above  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Either,  then,  argued  Colonel  Mure,  in  Scott’s  cosmogony  the  sun 
sets  in  the  east  and  rises  somewhere  else,  or  else  that  famous 
chapter  is  an  interpolation  by  a  different  hand,  as  so  many  of 
Homer’s  episodes  are  said  to  be  by  some  destructive  critics. 

This  is  an  odd  slip  for  a  writer  who,  a3  we  have  said,  has  a  keen 
■eye  for  natural  beanty.  The  picturesque  ness  of  Queensland  lies  in 
.its  runs  and  ridges  and  upland  pastures.  The  author  does  not 
write  of  the  aborigines  in  the  contemptuous  terms  not  uncommon 
with  settlers ;  but  his  picture  of  the  blacks  is  not  inviting.  They 
emit  an  odour  positively  repulsive.  Even  the  cattle  dislike  it,  and 
.sometimes  “stampede  ”  when  they  come  across  the  recent  track  of 
a  party  of  pungent  aborigines.  By  sleeping  under  the  skins  of 
opossums  and  thick  blankets,  and  by  living  in  the  close  atmosphere 
■of  a  hut  of  bark,  these  tribes  lose  hair  and  youth,  and  their  dogs 
share  the  same  fate  and  become  blear-eyed  and  hairless.  Besides 
the  well-known  boomerang,  these  savages  use  other  weapons,  nullah- 
nullahs,  paddv-melon  sticks,  and  hcelimen  or  shields.  They  consume 


tobacco  largely  if  they  can  beg  or  steal  it,  and  live  on  wallabies’ 
opossums,  and  kangaroos.  They  are  also  quick  at  discovering  a 
“  sugar  bag  ”  in  the  woods — in  plain  English,  a  comb  of  wild-honey. 
Game  is,  however,  not  one  of  the  attractions  of  Queensland.  The 
dingoes  or  wild-dogs  are  great  nuisances,  and  prove  most  destruc¬ 
tive  to  sheep.  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  they  are 
knocked  on  the  head  summarily,  like  the  prowling  fox  in  St. 
John’s  speech  about  Strafford  or  in  Scott’s  poetry,  and  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  poison  on  a  large  scale,  to  which  end  every  shepherd  is 
furnished  with  a  bottle  of  strychnine,  and  poisons  the  carcases  of  the 
dead  animals  he  finds  in  the  Bush.  Where  population  is  scanty 
and  the  runs  are  large  this  practice  may  be  necessary  and  not 
prejudicial  to  valuable  life,  but  it  has  its  obvious  dangers.  Some 
idea  of  a  big  sheep  run  may  be  found  from  the  following  figures. 
Sixty  thousand  sheep  and  a  few  hundred  head  of  cattle,  with 
plenty  of  horses,  can  be  maintained  on  a  tract  of  eleven  hundred 
square  miles.  Of  course  we  hear  of  dilliculties  with  the  “free 
selectors,”  who  pick  out  any  bit  they  fancy  on  the  big  run,  steal 
the  rich  man’s  stock,  compel  him  to  buy  them  out,  and  behave 
very  much  as  Irish  tenants  would  do  in  similar  circumstances. 
A  couple  of  shepherds  can  look  after  eighteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  sheep.  They  live  in  a  hut  with  no  neighbours  nearer 
than  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  Food  is  sent  out  to  them  once  a  week,  and 
once  a  year  they  bring  in  their  flocks  to  be  washed  and  shorn, 
after  which  operation  they  receive  their  wages,  and  speedily  con¬ 
sume  them  in  drinking  some  horrible  liquor  at  the  first  public- 
house  on  their  road.  There  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  washing  and  shearing  the  sheep.  The  washers  are  hired 
for  the  time,  and  are  known  by  the  expressive  appellation  of 
“  Knock-about  men.”  They  earn  five  shillings  a  day  and  their 
food.  The  shearers,  as  a  rule,  are  of  a  higher  class ;  some  are 
young  settlers  anxious  for  a  job.  The  sheep  are  dipped,  rubbed, 
squeezed,  and  shorn,  and  the  wool  is  then  pressed  and  packed 
ready  for  exportation.  Washers  and  shearers  have  their  meals 
prepared  by  a  cook  who  must  be  a  man  of  strong  build  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  capable  at  a  crisis  of  quelling  any  unreasonable  discontent  at 
the  quality  of  the  tea,  the  damper  or  dough,  and  the  boiled  beef 
that  make  up  the  staple  of  Australian  fare. 

Equally  characteristic  is  the  capturing  of  stray  cattle.  The 
“scrubbers  ”  or  their  descendants  are  bad  neighbours  to  the  tame 
herds.  They  induce  desertion  and  often  appear  to  belong  to  no¬ 
body.  But  they  may  occasionally  command  a  price  in  the  market, 
and,  at  any  rate,  their  capture  is  desirable  or  imperative.  As 
they  persist  in  hiding  in  the  scrub  except  at  night,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  circumvent  them.  But  with  riders  and  horses 
thoroughly  trained  to  their  work,  the  wild  herd  is  intercepted,  and 
driven  into  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  “  couchers  ”  or  domestic  cattle, 
after  which  they  seem  to  lose  all  spirit  and  submit  to  their  fate. 
The  “  scrubbers  ”  are  also  termed  “  clean  skins  ”  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  branded  and  tame  animal;  and  the  chapter  on  im¬ 
pressing,  pounding,  classifying,  and  marking  the  herds  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book.  Horses,  like  bullocks,  take  to  the  jungles 
occasionally,  and  we  have  an  incidental  notice  of  a  certain  yellow 
stallion  that  escaped,  was  recaptured,  and  got  away  again  owing 
to  the  over-confidence  of  a  stockman.  This  fine  auimal,  like  his 
prototype  in  Virgil,  in  qyastus  armentaque  tendit  equarum,  and  was 
afterwards  seen  by  a  forlorn  shepherd  “  attended  by  a  harem  of 
mares  as  wild  and  untamable  as  himself.” 

The  heat  and  dryness  of  Queensland  are  mitigated  by  something 
like  a  rainy  season.  John  West,  when  sent  to  count  the  sheep  in 
a  distant  station,  gets  lost  in  a  swamp,  spends  the  night  shivering 
under  a  tree,  and  would  never  have  been  heard  of  again  but  for  a 
friendly  black,  who  catches  and  cooks  an  opossum,  not  to  be 
despised  when  neither  beef  nor  damper  are  available.  A  start  for 
a  new  country,  six  hundred  miles  away  in  the  interior,  gives  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  many  practical  hints  about  driving 
herds.  The  march  does  not  average  more  than  nine  miles  a  day. 
The  cattle,  accustomed  on  the  old  runs  to  feed  at  night,  must  now 
learn  to  feed  on  dry  herbage  by  day  and  to  sleep  during  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Very  often  they  are  seized  by  unaccountable  panics,  and 
make  a  rush  into  space  or  back  to  their  original  run.  Fires  must 
then  be  kept  up  all  night,  and  the  horsemen  have  to  watch  in 
turns  to  coerce  and  confine  the  herd  within  the  ring  of  fire.  This 
sort  of  thing  lasts  for  days ;  pasture  is  deficient,  water  scarce  ;  the 
explorers  live  on  salted  beef  and  damper,  washed  down  with  “  panni¬ 
kins  of  steaming  tea.”  To  add  to  their  troubles,  they  are  drenched  by 
thunderstorms, -and  some  of  the  cows  pro  vokingly  calve.  It  is  sad  to 
be  told  that  the  young  calves  have  to  be  killed,  as  they  cannot  keep 
up  with  their  mothers.  Here  an  ingenious  artifice  is  tried.  The 
cows  will  not  follow  their  companions,  but  go  back  to  their  dead 
offspring.  To  obviate  this,  the  calf  is  skinned  and  stufied,  and 
each  mother  recognizes  its  particular  hide,  which  is  strapped  on  the 
saddle  of  some  stockman  during  the  day  and  put  under  a  tree  at 
night.  This  is  a  less  painful  incident  than  the  attack  by  an  ab¬ 
original  tribe  on  an  outlying  log  hut  during  the  absence  of  the 
master.  The  shepherds  are  slaughtered,  and  the  young  wife  saves 
herself  by  barricading  her  house  and  using  a  revolver.  The  offend¬ 
ing  party  is  pursued  by  mounted  police,  composed  of  half-civilized 
blacks,  who  seem  to  take  a  positive  delight  in  slaughtering  their 
own  countrymen.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  retribution  was 
not  excessive,  and  that  there  is  no  ferocious  joy  over  a  hecatomb 
of  creatures  armed  with  boomerangs  and  spears  against  the  un¬ 
erring  rifles  of  the  escort. 

A  work  of  this  kind  would  have  been  incomplete  without  some 
picture  of  the  diggings.  John  West  and  a  companion,  as  we  have 
said,  are  lucky  enough  to  find  an  “  auriferous  deposit”  in  a  creek. 
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and  this  is  afterwards  doubled  by  heaps  of  quartz  discovered  under 
the  nest  of  a  bower-bird.  Here  they  pursue  their  lucrative  toil  for 
some  weeks,  until  they  are  disturbed  by  natives  and  by  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  murderer  Oane,  who  is  not  equal  to  a  personal  encounter 
in  the  daylight  with  two  determined  and  well-armed  gold-seekers. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  scene  from  the  settlement  of  a  number 
of  miners  which  has  speedily  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  town. 
And  here,  of  course,  we  have  the  huts  hastily  constructed  of  sap¬ 
lings  and  bark,  with  here  and  there  a  roof  of  zinc;  the  forges  of 
blacksmiths  and  the  butchers’  shops,  the  general  stores,  the  low 
taverns  with  high-sounding  names,  the  profusion  of  articles  that 
find  the  readiest  sale,  from  blankets  and  shovels  to  potted  meats 
and  pickles,  the  drunkenness  and  the  oaths,  the  industrious  China¬ 
man,  the  fraudulent  innkeeper,  and  the  various  specimens  of  the 
mining  population  racked  with  fever,  soured  by  disappointment, 
surfeited  with  success.  The  lesson  intended  is  that  this  venture  is 
one  where  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  are  many. .  But  this 
whole  picture  of  colonial  life  may  be  read  without  skipping,  and 
we  are  mistaken  if  it  will  not  repay  perusal  much  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  novels  aud  stories  poured  out  by  a  mob  of  authors 
who  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are  able  to  amuse 
and  instruct  society. 


COLLEGE  PLATE.* 

MR.  CRIPP3  has  done  good  service  to  his  country  by  his 
books  on  old  silver.  We  see  already  signs  of  that  improve¬ 
ment  which  he  has  so  urgently  and  persistently  advocated.  True, 
the  alleged  grievances  of  the  silversmiths  have  hardly  been 
alleviated,  hut  we  no  longer  hear  them  put  forward  as  excuses  for 
poor  designs  and  bad  workmanship.  The  improvement  is  partly 
due  to  the  progress  of  public  taste,  which  will  no  longer  tole¬ 
rate  the  abominations  of  Bond  Street  in  racing  cups  and  rowing 
prizes.  And  this  improvement  in  public  taste  is  more  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Oripps  than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  imagined. 
His  first  work,  published  in  1S7S,  was  speedily  made  use  of  by 
compilers  at  second  hand,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a  large  number 
of  books  on  silver  plate,  marks,  monograms,  and  patterns.  Thus 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  disseminated  among  buyers, 
and  the  manufacturer  soon  found  that  “  cups  ”  must,  in  order  to 
please  the  public,  have  some  merit  beyond  that  of  merely  weighing 
so  much.  For  many  years  the  date  marks  had  been  literally  a  dead 
letter  to  all  hut  an  initiated  minority.  Mr.  Oripps  made  them 
public  property ;  and  people  who  had  pieces  of  old  silver-work 
began  to  inquire  into  their  history,  and  to  set  a  value  on  them  for 
their  age.  Mr.  Oripps’s  book  which  contained  the  French  marks 
was  not  so  popularly  written  as  his  previous  work,  but  it  became 
even  more  of  a  prey  to  the  compilers,  with,  of  course,  a  similar 
result ;  and  we  have  before  us  in  the  present  volume  a  new  proof 
of  the  general  interest  in  the  whole  subject.  The  South  Ken¬ 
sington  authorities  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  “reproductions”  from 
celebrated  English  collections,  and  have  engaged  the  services  of 
Mr,  Oripps  to  expound  them.  They  have  employed  Messrs. 
ElkiDgtou  to  make  casts  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
belonging  to  the  various  Colleges  and  Corporations  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  are  thus  “  enabled  to  offer,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  public,  a  remarkable  series  of  facsimiles  of  the  best  remaining 
works  of  the  gold  and  silversmiths  of  this  country.”  The  little 
hook— it  only  extends  to  155  pages — is  full  of  very  satisfactory 
illustrations,  and  will  give  great  assistance,  not  only  to  the  col¬ 
lector,  but  also  to  the  designer  and  manufacturer  ;  and  it  may,  we 
trust,  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  silver-work  of  the 
immediate  future. 

Although  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  was  incorporated  by  letters 
patent  from  Edward  III.  in  1327,  there  are  but  nine  pieces  of 
hall-marked  plate  known  of  an  earlier  date  than  1500.  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses  seem  to  have  brought  about  the  destruction  of  all 
earlier  treasures  made  of  silver  and  gold.  The  fifteenth-century 
devastations  in  England  appear  in  some  respects  to  have  been  as 
great  as  those,  of  the  sixteenth  ;  hut  it  is  possible  that  the  seven¬ 
teenth  wrought  more  harm  to  gold  and  silver  work  than  either. 
The  Regalia,  for  instance,  must  have  contained  many  pieces  of 
the  highest  antiquity  before  the  time  of  Charles  I.  When  the 
college  plate  was  melted  down  or  coined  into  money  in  the  great 
Civil  war,  the  oldest  and  most  “  gothique  ”  pieces  were  probably 
selected  for  destruction  first.  College  authorities  have  always 
been  remarkable  for  their  hatred  of  ancient  art,  and  it  is  only  in 
our  own  day  that  they  have  destroyed  the  oldest  buildings  at 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Oripps  overstates  his  case,  therefore,  when  he 
accounts  for  the  rarity  of  fourteenth-century  plate  by  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  There  was  probably  little  produced  during  those 
troublous  times,  though  building  went  on  prosperously,  and  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  architecture  in  the  kingdom  were  designed 
and  carried  out  by  Richard  II.  and  ITenry  VI.  It  is  incredible 
that  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  not  provided  for  the  banquets 
of  Westminster  Hall,  or  the  services  of  Eton  or  King’s  College 
Chapels.  There  are  in  all  some  fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  plate 
of  tlie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  preserved  among  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  civic  guilds  of 
London,  “  only  two  of  them,  and  those  about  the  least  ancient, 
being  marked  in  any  way.”  Of  the  country  corporations,  one,  that 
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of  King’s  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  possesses  what  Mr.  Cripps  calls  “  the 
most  ancient  and  most  beautiful  ”  of  such  treasures.  It  is  an 
enamelled  cup,  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  presented  by  King 
John,  but  really  dating  about  1350.  Whatever  doubt  there  might 
he  about  the  chasing  of  the  silver  is  set  at  rest  by  the  enamel,  and  Mr. 
Cripps  finds  in  this  cup  another  proof  of  the  excellence  of  that 
branch  of  art  in  England  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  been 
usual  to  attribute  many  of  the  best,  examples  to  France ;  hut  even 
though  the  tomb  of  William  de  Valence  at  Westminster  may  he 
from  Limoges,  it  is  almost  certain  that  equally  good  work  was 
done  as  far  back  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  England. 
The  Wassail  Horn  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Mr. 
Cripps  gives  a  beautiful  cut,  is  partly  of  the  time  of  Robert  of 
Eglestield,  the  founder  in  1340,  though  the  top,  decorated  with  an 
eagle,  is  later.  At  New  College  the  crosier  or  pastoral  staff  of 
William  of  Wykeham  is  still  preserved,  and  dates  from  before 
1404,  when  he  died.  Very  little  later  is  the  “  standing  salt,” 
borne  on  the  head  of  a  huntsman  “  or  wild  man,”  of  silver  gilt, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  part  of  the  plate  given  to  All  Souls  by 
Archbishop  Chichele,  who  founded  the  college  in  1437,  and  died 
in  1443.  At  the  same  college  is  a  “mazer  or  bowl  of  maple 
wood,  with  a  deep  rim  of  silver  gilt,”  which  is  probably  part  of 
the  same  bequest,  and  is  undoubtedly  English.  A  mazer  at  York 
Minster  is  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  others 
are  at  the  Ironmongers’  Hall  in  London,  and  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  the  last-named  being  mounted  on  a  silver  foot  of 
slightly  later  date.  The  Ironmongers’  howl  is  the  earliest  piece  of 
plate  among  the  treasures  of  the  London  Companies.  The  most 
ancient  maces  are  probably  those  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  James 
Kennedy,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  church  of  St.  Salvator’s 
College,  which  he  had  founded  in  1456.  One  is  supposed  to  be 
the  original  from  which  the  others  were  made.  It  bears  a  Latin 
inscription  in  Gothic  letters,  recording  its  manufacture  in  Paris 
for  Kennedy  in  1461.  Mr.  Cripps  describes  a  number  of  cups  of 
cocoa-nut,  some  of  which  are  preserved  at  New  College,  and  some 
of  ostrich  eggs,  but  these,  being  more  easily  broken  than  cocoa-nut, 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  ostrich  egg  was  supposed  to  he  the  eye 
of  a  gritiin,  and  many  examples  are  so  enumerated  in  inventories. 
The  Leigh  cup,  presented  to  the  Mercers’  Company  about  the  end 
of  the  century,  is  the  last  example  dating  before  1500  which  Air. 
Cripps  describes.  It  is  still  preserved  in  the  hall  of  “  the  mistery  ” 
in  Oheapside.  It  is  of  very  elaborate  workmanship,  being  sixteen 
inches  high,  and  bearing  evident  traces  of  the  Renaissance  style, 
which  soon  after  changed  the  fashion  of  all  such  objects — chalices 
and  mazer  howls  only  excepted.  They  continued  to  be  made  in  the 
old  forms  till  a  much  later  period.  “  In  England  Gothic  ornamenta¬ 
tion  exclusively  prevails  up  to  the  year  1500;  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  almost  as  marked  as  when  one  turning  over  the 
page  opens  unexpectedly  upon  a  fresh  chapter.”  In  searching 
among  the  remains  of  English  work  of  this  period  we  do  not  find 
any  pieces  of  the  transition.  This  book  contains  two  illustrations 
representing  chalices— one  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  dated  1507,  and  one  to  Trinity  College,  dated  1527,  and. 
both  purely  Gothic  in  form  and  decoration ;  but  from  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  down  to  1580,  churchwardens’  accounts 
are  full  of  details  of  the  exchange  of  such  old-fashioned  cups  for 
new  vessels  of  the  shape  required  for  the  use  of  the  laity.  At 
visitations  it  was  strictly  asked  whether  the  chalices  had  been 
melted  up,  and  “  decent  communion  cups  ”  provided  in  their  place. 

The  increasing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  sixteenth  century  “  told 
with  especial  eti'ect  upon  the  art  and  craft  of  the  goldsmith.”  Five 
or  six  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  pounds  was  the  ordinary  value, 
we  are  told,  of  the  cupboard  of  plate  to  he  found  in  the  house  of 
a  knight  or  gentleman,  or  a  wealthy  merchant,  about  1586.  The 
guilds  of  goldsmiths  were  in  full  force,  and  the  Assayer  at  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Hall  was  constantly  busy,  and  constantly,  too,  if  we  may 
believe  contemporary  accounts,  was  cordially  hated  for  his 
zeal  in  condemning  fraudulent  work.  In  1597  two  London  gold¬ 
smiths  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  at  Oheapside,  and 
lost  their  ears  for  offences  of  this  kind.  At  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge,  are  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  examples 
of  the  new  style.  One  of  these  is  described  as  a  beaker,  with  cover, 
nine  and  a  half  inches  high,  of  silver  gilt,  on  a  projecting  base  in 
the  form  of  a  Tudor  rose,  ornamented  in  repousse,  the  top  composed 
of  six  portcullises,  with  a  finial  formed  of  four  Marguerites  and  a 
Tudor  rose.  Very  beautiful  also  is  the  “Poison  Cup”  at  Clare 
College,  Cambridge.  It  belongs  to  the  year  1570,  or  thereabouts, 
and  is  of  glass  covered  with  a  network  of  filigree,  set  in  bands  of 
solid  silver,  and  raised  on  three  feet  formed  of  cherubs’  heads. 
The  handle  and  cover,  of  silver,  are  beautifully  chased.  The  cover 
is  fiat,  set  with  a  large  pointed  crystal. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  taken  up  with  much  later  and 
more  ordinary  works  than  these.  The  Ashmolean  tankard  dates 
from  1570,  but  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  strictly  classical  is  it  in  design.  The  Founder’s  Cup 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  is  usually  attributed  to  Cellini ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Oripps  remarks,  it  has  been  in  England  “from  time 
immemorial,”  and  looks  “  perhaps  too  late  in  style  for  the  great 
master,  who  died  in  1571.”  It  is  a  model  worthy  of  imitation,  to 
judge  by  the  very  careful,  but  perhaps  too  small,  illustration. 
The  forms  and  workmanship  exhibited  by  these  examples  con¬ 
tinued  in  fashion  through  the  succeeding  centuries,  and  almost  to 
our  own  time,  and  are  found  in  countless  cups,  salt-cellars, 
tankards,  and  other  vessels,  the  best  specimens  of  which  are  enu¬ 
merated  and  often  figured  by  Air.  Oripps.  Alost  of  the  family 
plate  in  use  at  the  -present  day  was  made  between  the  accession 
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cf  George  III.  and  the  end  of  the  century,  and  “  older  plate  is 
■very  scarce  and  rare,  as  the  collector  finds  to  his  cost.”  Great 
punch-bowls  seem  to  have  been  especially  popular  with  col¬ 
leges  and  corporations  “in  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen  Anne.” 
Immense  fountains  for  wine  also  occur  of  this  period,  such  as  those 
made  for  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
others.  One  of  Mr.  Cripps’s  last  illustrations  shows  the  decay  of 
art  which  set  in  a  little  later.  It  is  a  ewer,  made  for  the  Gold¬ 
smiths’  Company  in  1741,  and  to  an  eye  educated  by  the  lovely 
work  of  Elizabeth’s  time  is  simply  hideous.  Here  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  : — 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  vase,  a  winged  mermaid  with  two  tails,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  boy  tritons  blowing  conch  shells.  The  foot  is  decorated  with 
marine  flowers,  shells  and  reptiles ;  the  upper  part  of  the  vase  with 
festoons  of  flowers  and  the  badges  of  the  Company — namely,  leopards’ 
heads.  The  handle  is  a  very  bold  half-length  of  a  sea  god,  terminating 
in  foliage. 

Except  that  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  excellent,  this 
ewer  might  have  been  made  in  Bond  Street  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria. 


GALLOWAY’S  SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION.* 

THIS  book  is  an  addition  of  not  immaterial  weight  to  the 
voices  of  protest  already  lifted  up  in  considerable  strength 
against  the  system  of  cram  and  shallow  paper-work  that  has 
within  the  last  twenty  years  been  spread  abroad  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  education.  Mr.  Galloway  combines  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  man  who  has  read  and  thought  serfbusly  about  the 
principles  of  education  in  general  with  those  of  a  specialist  who 
can  bear  witness  from  his  own  knowledge  to  the  effect  of  right 
and  wrong  methods  of  teaching  in  his  own  subject.  The  plan  of 
the  book,  and  the  relation  of  the  general  to  the  special  part,  are 
thus  explained  by  himself  in  the  preface: — 

In  discussing  scientific  and  technical  education  the  author  felt  it 
impossible  to  avoid  referring  to  tbc  oldest  branches  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  classics  and  mathematics.  This  was  rendered  necessary  for  two 
reasons  ;  the  first  being  that  they  are  the  subjects  which  have  been  longest 
taught  in  secondary  schools  and  Universities.  The  Author  conceived  that, 
if  he  could  show  and  prove  that  eminent  authorities  on  these  subjects  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  modes  of  teaching  them  admitted  of  improvement,  which 
he  thinks  he  has  done,  it  might  very  fairly  be  supposed  that  the  teaching 
of  the  comparatively  newer  branches  of  learning,  as  those  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  might  not  be  perfect.  He  has  also  shown,  he  thinks,  from  the 
opinions  of  the  eminent  authorities  he  has  quoted,  that  some  of  the  In¬ 
ductive  Sciences  are  very  imperfectly  taught  ;  but  he  has  had  to  depend 
upon  his  own  opinion  alone  for  the  imperfect  way  he  believes  Chemistry  is 
taught. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Galloway  puts  his  owu  experience  in 
a  rather  subordinate  place,  whereas  it  is  to  our  mind  the  really 
important  part  of  the  book.  His  position,  stated  in  the  simplest 
terms,  is  this : — “  My  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  other  persons 
having  authority  in  the  training  of  youth  in  these  kingdoms,  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  your  paper  examinations  and  payment  by 
results  have  more  or  less  failed  to  give  satisfaction  all  round ; 
and  I  can  tell  you  as  a  chemist,  speaking  from  what  I 
myself  have  seen  and  know,  that  they  are  a  failure  in  chemistry.” 
Manifestly  that  which  Mr.  Galloway  testifies  of  his  immediate 
knowledge  must  and  ought  to  interest  us  more  than  what  he  has 
read  in  the  treatises  and  essays  of  Dr.  Whewell,  or  Sir  John 
Herschel,  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Mr.  Latham,  or  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison,  or  Mr.  Todhunter.  If  he  had  possessed  as  much 
literary  culture  and  tact  as  he  does  good  sense  and  scientific  com¬ 
petence,  he  would  not  have  overloaded  the  earlier  part  of  his  work 
with  a  collection  of  extracts  from  almost  every  recent  authority 
on  education  and  examinations,  not  particularly  well  selected  or 
arranged.  A  hasty  reader,  j  udging  the  book  from  these  chapters, 
might  be  tempted  to  think  it  a  mere  compilation,  which  it  is  very 
far  from  being.  Mr.  Galloway  is  not  a  finished  or  artistic  writer  ; 
but  when  he  is  speaking  of  what  he  knows  at  first  hand  he  can 
express  himself  with  clearness  and  point  quite  sufficient  for  his 
purpose.  We  cannot  help  regretting  that  he  has  not  given  more 
of  his  space  to  this,  and  less  to  the  repetition  of  topics  already 
familiar  to  everybody  interested  in  education,  and  which  he  is  not 
specially  qualified  to  set  forth.  People  who  want  to  learn  the 
elements  of  logic  and  psychology  (to  which  a  whole  chapter  is 
devoted)  will  scarcely  choose  to  learn  them  here.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Galloway’s  evidence  as  to  what  is  the  state  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  own  branch  of  science,  and  what  it  might  be,  has  a 
peculiar  and  personal  value.  And  when  we  say  that  he  tells  us 
what  might  be,  we  are  understating  the  nature  of  his  evidence. 
It  is  not  matter  of  opinion  merely,  for  he  tells  what  he  himself  has 
actually  done  by  a  rational  method  of  teaching,  sometimes  under 
circumstances  that  were  sufficiently  discouraging  to  begin  with. 
In  Dublin,  starting  from  almost  nothing,  he  has  turned  out 
students  capable,  not  merely  of  repeating  accounts  of  other 
people’s  work,  but  of  doing  original  and  useful  work  of  their 
own. 

In  all  these  discussions  about  teaching  and  examinations  there 
are  two  distinct  branches  of  the  question  which  are  apt  to  be  con¬ 
founded.  We  have  to  consider  whether  competitive  examinations 
are  in  themselves  the  best  means,  or  good  means,  of  promoting 
education.  Then  we  have  to  consider,  assuming  that  competition 
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is  to  be  the  rule,  how  examinations  may  be  made  as  efficient  a3 
the  nature  of  the  process  admits,  and  how  the  process  is  to  be 
adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  knowledge.  And  this  is  the 
point  to  which  attention  most  needs  to  be  directed  just  now.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing  to  hold  severely  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  in  mathematics  or  scholarship.  Mr.  Galloway  appears 
to  side  with  many  distinguished  persons  who  find  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  practice,  and  we  are  not  much  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  him  on  that  score.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  in  order  to  be 
with  him  on  the  immediate  and  practical  question.  It  cannot  he  a 
reasonable  thing  to  conduct  an  examination  in  zoology  or  chemistry 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  an  examination  in  mathematics,  and 
here  agitation  against  a  barren  routine  has  a  fair  chance  of  being 
successful,  though  competition,  as  a  general  principle,  seems  for 
the  present  to  be  firmly  established.  The  truth  is  that  in  the 
older  subjects  the  art  of  examination  has  been  carried  by  succes¬ 
sive  generations  of  examiners  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
has  been,  or  perhaps  can  be,  attained  in  any  of  the  newer  ones. 
In  mathematics  and  scholarship,  as  Mr.  Galloway  truly  says,  pen 
and  ink  are  for  the  most  advanced  specialist,  as  well  as  for  the 
student,  the  tools  of  his  trade.  He  is  a  worker  in  abstract  reason¬ 
ing  and  symbols,  or  in  literature  and  language.  Thus  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  make  students  do  on  paper,  in  answer  to  printed 
questions,  work  of  the  same  kind  that  advanced  mathematicians 
and  scholars  actually  do  in  original  research  or  criticism ;  and  the 
conditions,  though  they  must  be  different  from  those  of  original 
work,  are  not  too  dissimilar  for  the  examination  to  be  a  real  test 
of  power.  For  the  same  reasons  there  is  no  serious  difficulty  in 
excluding  cram,  in  its  grosser  forms  at  all  events.  A  University 
examiner  in  mathematics  or  classics  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  sort  of  thing  which  not  only  passes  master 
but  may  command  prizes  in  London  science  examinations  (as  Mr. 
Galloway  bears  witness  in  one  or  two  curious  anecdotes)  would 
simply  not  know  his  business.  The  art  of  solving  mathematical 
problems  may  be  and  is  cultivated,  but  no  one  can  learn  it  with¬ 
out  acquiring  real  command  of  the  instruments  and  methods  of 
mathematical  reasoning.  The  art  of  translating  Greek  and  Latin 
into  English,  and  English  into  Greek  and  Latin,  may  be  and  is 
cultivated  ;  but  no  one  can  turn  a  difficult  passage  of  Greek  or 
Latin  into  correct  and  idiomatic  English,  or  produce  a  respect¬ 
able  Greek  or  Latin  version  of  a  passage  from  a  good 
English  author,  without  having  acquired  a  real  and  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  structure  of  the  languages. 
There  have  been,  and  there  are,  persons  with  a  genius  for  teaching 
the  subjects  of  classical  examinations,  like  the  late  Mr.  Shilleto,  or 
with  a  genius  for  teaching  those  of  mathematical  examinations, 
like  Mr.  Routh.  But  such  persons  must  be  in  the  first  rank  of 
scholarship  and  mathematics,  and  their  pupils  must  be  seriously 
minded  to  learn.  Their  teaching  is  not  cramming ;  its  contents 
and  character  are  determined  by  the  prescribed  scheme  of  the 
examinations,  and  exaggerated  stress  may  be  laid  on  this  or  that 
detail  because  it  is  important  for  examination  purposes,  but  in  the 
main  the  instruction  given  by  them  is  genuine  and  thorough. 
Were  it  not  so,  it  would  have  no  chance.  We  say  nothing  here 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  subjects  examined  in,  and  the  relative 
weight  that  should  be  given  to  them  ;  for  our  part,  we  believe 
that  the  Cambridge  course  has  been  vastly  improved  by  the 
changes  of  the  last  few  years  ;  but  that  is  not  the  matter  in  hand. 
Even  under  the  old  system  a  good  place  in  the  honour  lists  was 
an  effectual  warranty  of  real  grasp  and  competence  in  the  subjects 
which  the  examination  professed  to  test.  It  is  worth  noting, 
however,  that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  never  relied  on  paper 
work  alone.  Oral  examination  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
material  part  of  the  procedure  of  the  Oxford  schools. 

If,  then,  the  Cambridge  system  was  to  be  extended  to  the 
natural  sciences,  the  properly  analogous  method  would  have  been 
to  require  the  candidates  to  show  themselves  competent  in  the 
kind  of  work  that  is  required  of  experts  in  the  particular  science. 
As  the  mathematical  student  is  called  on  to  solve  a  new  problem, 
and  the  classical  student  to  interpret  a  difficult  passage,  the  learner  in 
anatomy  should  be  called  on  to  demonstrate  and  dissect,  the  learner  in 
chemistry  to  analyse  and  assay.  But  it  is  always  the  easier  way, 
more  especially  when  one  is  in  haste  to  make  a  show  of  results,  to 
copy  the  details  and  routine  of  a  system  without  considering  what 
are  the  reasons  for  them  in  its  own  circumstances,  and  whether 
they  apply  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to  he  copied. 
Accordingly  the  system  of  paper  work  and  adding  up  marks  has 
been  applied  wholesale  to  all  manner  of  subjects  to  which  it  is 
very  ill  adapted,  until  the  climax  of  absurdity  has  been  reached  in 
the  papers  issued  by  the  South  Kensington  Cookery  School,  which 
pretend,  or  a  few  years  ago  pretended,  to  discover  the  proficiency 
of  young  persons  in  the  art  of  cookery  by  asking  them  to  describe 
in  writing  how  they  would  make  an  omelette.  And  so  it  has  been 
in  chemistry  and  the  other  sciences.  Candidates  are  asked  on 
paper  how  they  would  go  to  work  to  test  the  presence  of  a  given 
poison  in  a  substance  put  before  them.  Mr.  Galloway  points  out 
that  a  man  may  have  got  up  from  text-books  all  about  the  testa 
for  arsenic,  so  as  to  give  in  writing  a  fluent  account  of  them 
which  will  command  high  marks,  and  yet  may  be  perfectly 
helpless  if  he  is  set  down  in  a  laboratory  to  do  the  thing 
he  has  learnt  to  describe.  The  competitor  in  such  an  exami¬ 
nation  is  under  great  temptation  to  neglect  knowledge  of  the 
things  themselves  fora  show  of  knowledge  of  the  names  of  things, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  often  does.  He  loads  himself  with  a 
“  useless  lumber,”  as  Mr.  Galloway  names  it,  of  facts  learnt  by  rote, 
and  imperfectly  understood  for  want  of  converse  with  the  facts 
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themselves.  In  short,  our  science  teaching  has  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  ought  to  have  adopted  the  best  known  methods 
of  teaching,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  each  subject,  and 
arranged  the  system  of  examination  accordingly.  We  have  taken 
over  bodily  a  system  of  examination  devised  for  wholly  different 
subjects,  at  the  risk  of  starving  all  vitality  out  of  the  teaching  to 
make  it  lit  the  examinations. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  what  can  be  answered  on  paper  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement.  A  common  fault  is  to  set  ques¬ 
tions  requiring  details  which  no  expert  thinks  of  carrying  in  his 
head  in  practice.  Thus  examinees,  Mr.  Galloway  tells  us,  are 
asked  to  write  down  atomic  weights  of  elements  for  which  a 
working  chemist  would  refer  to  a  book.  This  is  like  expecting 
mathematical  students  to  know  the  table  of  logarithms  by  heart, 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  not  the  practice  of  mathematical 
examiners.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  imitate  their 
practice  by  setting  chemical  questions  in  the  nature  of  problems 
calling  for  a  real  exercise  of  thought.  Mr.  Galloway  himself  has 
introduced  this  with  good  effect.  Again,  chemistry  cannot  be 
taught  by  text-books  alone ;  but  the  text-books  may  at  least  be 
composed  on  a  rational  plan.  Some  of  them  plunge  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  properties  of  particular  elements  without 
giving  any  preliminary  notion  of  the  general  properties  of  matter, 
of  what  an  element  is,  or,  iu  short,  of  the  nature  of  the  new  held 
of  knowledge  the  learner  is  supposed  to  be  entering  on.  Mr. 
Galloway  gives  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  thing  at  some  length, 
and  his  criticism  is  no  more  than  it  deserves.  Another  of  his 
aversions  is  the  common  type  of  popular  science  lectures.  He 
finds  that  persons  who  have  attended  these  are  more  troublesome 
as  pupils  than  those  who  know  nothing,  and  he  regards  it  as  a 
healthy  sign  of  desire  for  real  knowledge  in  the  people  of  Man¬ 
chester  that  so-called  popular  lectures  are  no  longer  in  demand 
there.  Finally,  Mr.  Galloway  pleads  strongly  for  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Education  Office  as  a  substantive  department  of  the 
Government  independent  of  the  Privy  Council. 


A  MAN’S  MISTAKE.* 

THERE  are  few  men  who  have  not  many  times  in  their  life 
fretted  over  the  weak  decoction  which  over-careful  hostesses 
are  wont,  with  an  apologetic  air,  to  serve  up  under  the  name  of  tea. 
The  pretence  is  always  barefaced  enough.  Neither  to  the  taste 
or  smell,  nor  even  to  the  eye,  is  it  what  it  says  it  is.  It  is,  as  is 
known  to  every  one,  both  to  her  who  gives  and  to  them  who  take, 
nothing  but  warm  water  slightly  coloured  and  sweetened.  It  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  the  slop-basin,  and  yet  because  it  is  called  tea 
it  has  to  be  swallowed  down  as  be3t  it  can.  Perhaps  a  fairly 
good  pot  had  been  brewed  at  first,  but  the  number  of  the  guests 
bad  unexpectedly  increased  and  their  wants  had  been  supplied 
solely  from  the  kettle.  In  tea-making,  by  the  way,  this  kind  of 
meanness  is  still  tolerated.  A  host  would  be  scouted  who  re¬ 
plenished  his  half-empty  beer  jug  or  wine  bottle  with  cold  water, 
and  then,  giving  it  a  shake  and  peeping  into  it,  said  that  he  feared 
the  next  glass  would  not  be  quite  so  strong  as  the  last.  But  what 
he  would  never  dare  to  do  even  secretly,  his  wife,  with  all  the 
courage  of  her  sex,  will  venture  on  with  the  most  barefaced  cool¬ 
ness.  Perhaps,  however — for  this  also  does  happen — the  number 
of  the  guests  had  been  known  from  the  first,  but  the  allowance 
of  spoonfuls  had  been  intentionally  kept  too  low.  A  little  tea 
had  been  served  out  to  a  big  teapot,  and  a  large  measure  of 
hot  water.  The  virtue  of  prudence  had  been  displayed,  economy 
had  been  exercised,  weak  nerves  had  been  considered,  and  the  tea 
— what  little  there  was — had  been  spoilt.  In  what  way  the  novel 
before  us — A  Man's  Mistake,  as  it  is  called — has  been  treated  we 
do  not  know.  It  remiuds  us,  however,  of  tea  made  either  in  one  way 
or  the  other.  It  is,  indeed,  as  weak  and  flavourless  a  decoction  as 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  swallow  for  many  a  long  day.  The 
author,  perhaps,  began  by  writing  her  story  in  one  volume,  and 
then,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  her  publisher  or  the  circulating 
libraries,  poured  in  enough  harmless  twaddle  to  swell  it  out  to  the 
proportions  of  three.  Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand — for  her  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  novelist  is  by  no  means  small — from  the  first  she  meant 
to  make  three  volumes,  but  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
afford  more  material  than  would  barely  suffice  for  one.  Be  the 
explanation  what  it  may,  she  has  certainly  produced  a  decoction 
that  we  have  found  almost  impossible  to  gulp  down.  As  we  tried 
to  swallow  it,  we  were  reminded  of  the  miserable  criminals  who 
used  to  be  made  on  the  scaffold  to  take  down  a  bucket  or  two  of 
cold  water  by  way  of  torture.  Our  lot,  in  one  way,  was  harder 
than  theirs,  for  by  them  stood  the  executioner,  who  would  quickly 
free  them  from  any  chance  of  a  repetition  of  the  enormous  dose  ; 
while  we  know  only  too  well  that,  if  our  life  is  prolonged, 
many  a  bucketful  still  awaits  us.  We  should  have  thought 
it  impossible  that  such  a  story  as  the  one  before  us  could 
find  a  single  reader,  did  we  not  call  to  mind  the  kind  of  con¬ 
versation  that  goes  on  day  alter  day  in  parlours  and  other  places 
where  ladies  most  do  congregate.  Men  can  no  doubt  in  their  way 
be  quite  as  dull  as  women,  but  no  man  could  get  through  even  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  story,  unless  perchance  it  was  some  young 
curate  who  had  been  persuaded  to  read  it  aloud  to  a  circle  of  the 
literary  ladies  of  a  village  in  the  fen-country.  Even  he  at  last, 
driven  to  desperation,  would,  we  are  convinced,  get  a  sore  throat, 
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or  an  inward  conviction  that  all  novel-reading  was  sinful,  long 
before  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  book.  We  despair,  indeed, 
of  making  our  readers  understand  how  tedious  this  novel  is.  No 
sample  will  show  its  dulness,  any  more  than  a  sample  could  show 
the  dreariness  of  a  wide  marsh  or  a  dried-up  desert.  It  must  ba 
gone  through  before  it  can  be  really  known  how  vast  and  how 
uniform  is  its  stupidity.  Yet,  for  all  that,  it  will  have  its  readers, 
for,  as  we  learn  by  the  title-page,  its  author  has  already  brought 
out  so  many  stories  that,  while  four  are  mentioned  by  name,  it 
takes  a  double  &c.  to  include  the  rest. 

We  were  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  first  chapter.  In  only 
twelve  pages  we  bad  given  us  twenty-one  names  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  village  in  which  the  man  lived  who  made  the 
mistake,  while  in  the  next  twenty  pages  nine  or  ten  more 
were  added.  We  presently  find  out  that  some  of  these  are 
merely  names,  for  the  bearers  of  them  take  no  part  in 
the  story.  Nevertheless  we  could  not  tell,  as  we  came  upon 
them,  which  were  of  importance,  and  therefore  had  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  and  which  might  be  safely  forgotten.  Our  memory 
was  needlessly  fatigued,  and  our  energies  relaxed  almost  before 
the  flood  of  twaddle  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury.  It  was  too 
much  for  us,  and  at  first  we  sank  beneath  it.  VVhen  at  last  we 
rose  to  the  surface,  we  were  just  able  to  make  out  that,  after  all, 
there  really  was  something  besides  words,  and  that  there  was  a 
plot.  It  is  hard  to  know  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story — Ms. 
Aubury,  who  makes  the  mistake  and  gives  the  book  its  name,  or 
Mr.  Moriston,  who  marries  the  heroine.  She,  too,  by  the  way, 
makes  a  very  great  mistake,  and  nearly  marries  the  wrong  man, 
who  also  makes  a  mistake.  Her  lover,  moreover,  makes  quite  as 
great  a  mistaken  any  one  else,  and  so  does  a  lady  who  loved  Mr. 
Aubury  and  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  In  fact,  almost  every 
one  makes  mistakes,  which  are  only  set  right  by  a  malarious  fever 
which  kills  off  one  woman,  and  an  able  doctor  wbo  cures  another  just 
at  the  right  time.  Every  one  marries  in  the  end  who  deserves  to 
marry,  and  so  no  one  is  much  the  worse  for  all  these  mistakes  but 
the  unhappy  reader.  For,  if  they  had  not  been  made,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  book  would  not  have  been  written ;  for  even  our 
author  must,  we  presume,  have  something  to  set  her  pen  going. 
Mr.  Aubury,  whether  the  hero  or  not,  at  all  events  lived  in  a 
castle  which  had  been  attacked  by  “  the  Warwicks  and  Plan- 
tagenets  ”  and  battered  by  Cromwell's  cannon  in  King  Charles’s 
time.  He  was  a  somewhat  melancholy  bachelor  of  middle 
dge,  to  whom  so  much  of  a  mystery  attached  as  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  never  married.  To  the  reader  this  mys¬ 
tery  is  before  long  cleared  up,  for  we  learn  that  he  had  been 
secretly  engaged  to  Miss  Alvisa  Clerehart.  She,  after  her  engage¬ 
ment,  had  met  with  an  accident  and  had  become  crippled. 
Though  she  had  been  confined  to  her  couch  for  many  years,  yet 
the  reader  pricks  up  his  ears  when  he  hears  that  the  village  doctor 
said  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  after  all  she  could  be  cured. 
That,  of  course,  means  that,  whatever  mistake  Mr.  Aubury  may 
make  in  the  way  of  marrying,  the  faithful  lady  of  the  strange 
name  will  become  his  wife  in  the  end.  A  mysterious  widow,  Mrs. 
Maria  Plummersleigh  by  name,  happened  to  visit  the  doctor’s  wife. 
Though  her  figure  was  good,  it  had,  we  are  told,  a  scarcity  of 
tissue  about  it.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  her  mystery  and  this  dis¬ 
tressing  scarcity  of  tissue,  every  one  said  that  she  was  just  the  wife 
that  Mr.  Aubury  ought  to  have.  No  one  was  more  eager  for  this  match 
than  her  friend  Mrs.  Polemont,  in  whose  house  she  was  staying. 
Many  a  conversation  did  these  two  ladies  have  over  Mr.  Aubury, 
and  the  style  of  dress  which  was  most  likely  to  win  his  eye.  One 
specimen  of  their  talk  will  perhaps  satisfy  our  readers.  Should, 
however,  they  find  it  to  their  taste,  there  is,  we  can  assure  them, 
plenty  of  it  to  be  had :  — 

“  Maria,”  she  said,  changing  the  conversation,  “  I  am  so  glad  I  insisted 
upon  your  having  the  navy-blue  bonnet.  Of  all  things  that  put  me  out  of 
temper,  a  brown  bonnet  and  a  black  silk  dress  do  it  most  effectually. 
J ust  come  to  the  glass  now  and  see  what  a  difference  I  have  made  in  you.” 

Maria  came,  little  Mrs.  Polemont  prancing  round  about  her,  and  giving 
the  bonnet  a  tilt,  now  up,  now  down  to  see  in  which  position  it  suited  its 
wearer  best. 

“  Well  on  your  forehead,  Maria,  is  the  place  for  it,  because  it  takes  off 
from  the  length  of  your  face.  And  now  that  people  wear  their  hair  down 
over  their  eyes  so,  one  looks  unfurnished  with  sucli  a  great  piece  seen  at 
the  top.  fou  wouldn’t  like  to  take  to  a  fringe,  would  you,  Maria?  Or 
else  it  would  become  you  very  well,  because  of  such  a  quantitv  of  fore¬ 
head.” 

Mrs.  Plummersleigh  said  she  was  afraid  the  fringe  would  be  out  of 
place. 

“  Well,  yes,  perhaps  it  would.” 

Mr.  Aubury  would  have  been  proof  against  the  navy-blue 
bonnet,  bad  it  not  been  for  two  mistakes  into  which  be  fell. 
In  the  first  place,  lie  and  bis  Alvisa  managed  to  misunderstand 
each  other.  Each  thought  that  the  other  was  tired  of  the  kind  of 
engagement  that  still  existed  between  them.  This  however,  by 
itselt  would  never  have  made  him  marry  Mrs.  Plummersleigh. 
lie  bad  been  told  that  be  must  engage  a  lady-companioufor  bis  half- 
sister  Linnet,  who  was  a  wild  young  lady  of  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
Linnet  and  Alvisa,  by  the  way,  are  a  queer  pair  of  names  for  the 
two  heroines  ot  one  novel.  For  all  that  we  can  see,  Betty  and 
Molly  would  have  done  equally  well.  So  awkward  was  Mr. 
Aubury  in  asking  the  widow  with  the  scarcity  of  tissue  about  her 
to  fill  this  place  that  be  managed  to  make  her  think  that  he  was 
offering  her  bis  band.  He  did  not  like  to  draw  back,  and  so  the 
mistake  was  made  and  they  were  married.  He  and  bis  Alvisa 
came,  however,  to  an  understanding.  Fie  told  her  what  a  blunder 
be  had  made,  while  “  almost  a  glory  ” — -whatever  that  may  be — - 
“  flashed  into  her  eyes  lor  just  one  moment,  and  then  died  away..” 
For  the  new  Mrs.  Aubury’s  life,  though  she  was  a  young  woman. 
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and,  barring  the  tissue,  in  good  health,  the  reader  hereupon  would 
not  give  a  brass  farthing.  She  is  as  certain  to  die  as  Alvisa  is  to 
recover.  As  there  was  a  mystery  about  her,  she  might  be  proved 
to  have  a  former  husband  still  living,  but  for  certain  reasons  this 
did  not  seem  likely.  Linnet  meanwhile  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
young  Scotchman,  as  poor  as  he  was  heroic.  He  is  made  to 
believe  that  she  has  engaged  herself  to  a  wealthy  lover,  while  she 
thinks  that  he  has  treated  her  with  scorn.  As  an  easy  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  she  at  once  accepts  the  offer  of  a  rich  but  middle- 
aged  and  most  unheroic  wooer  ;  and  then,  as  might  be  expected, 
begins  to  look  wretchedly  ill  and  to  lose  her  complexion.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  bridesmaids  are  appointed,  the  wedding  dress  ordered,  and 
the  day  fixed.  These  things  are  all  very  good  in  themselves;  but  for 
poor  Linnet  there  was  no  longer  “  any  shining  of  Ileaven’s  blue 
through  thinning  boughs,  on  which  the  golden  glory  of  autumn 
lingered,  any  glamour  of  mystery,  or  hope,  or  wonder,  in  the  way 
ehe  had  chosen  for  herself.”  Her  situation  seemed  indeed  desperate, 
and  so  did  the  young  Scotch  hero’s.  Our  only  hope  was  that  the 
middle-aged  lover  would  have  a  fit,  or  be  pitched  off'  his  horse 
into  a  stone  quarry.  His  life  is  spared,  however,  and  yet  the 
engagement  is  broken  off".  We  must  leave  something  to  arouse 
the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  and  so  we  will  not  tell  them  how 
this  happy  result  was  brought  about.  The  Auburys  spend  the 
•winter  in  the  North  of  Italy.  The  husband  discovers  his  wife’s 
secret,  and  learns  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  the  enormity  of 
having  once  been  a  lady’s-maid.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  left 
for  her  but  to  die  penitent.  This  she  quickly  does  by  the  help  of 
u  a  malaria  fever  of  a  dangerous  type.”  Alvisa  soon  after  recovers 
from  the  accident  which  had  so  long  crippled  her,  and  marries  her 
■old  lover,  while  Linnet  is  reconciled  to  her  poor  Scotchman.  Even 
the  rich  middle-aged  lover  is  provided  with  a  wife,  and  every  one 
is  left  happy  except  the  reader,  who  is  so  broken  in  spirit  long 
before  he  reaches  the  end  that  he  has  not  any  heart  left  to  rejoice 
at  the  deliverance  which  has  at  length  come  upon  him. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

CALENDAR  by  Dr.  Dittrich  of  the  letters  and  official 
documents  emanating  from,  or  addressed  to,  Cardinal 
Gasparo  Contarini(i)  is  rather  a  work  of  reference  than  one  for 
perusal,  but  may  become  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  modern  historical  literature.  Dr.  Dittrich 
appears  to  intend  writing  the  life  of  Contarini,  which  will  be 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  history  of  the  most  interesting  phase  of 
the  Roman  Counter-Reformation.  Luther,  in  homely  but  ac¬ 
curate  phrase,  had  brought  the  Church  of  Rome  to  its  senses.  All 
men  of  insight  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  so  far  as 
■discipline  was  concerned.  But  one  party,  represented  by  Loyola 
and  Caraffa,  wished  to  go  no  further,  and  to  make  up  for  the  tacit 
admission  that  discipline  needed  amendment  by  the  sternest 
severity  towards  dissentients  in  doctrine ;  while  another,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Contarini,  Pole,  and  Cervini,  inclined,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism.  Between  the  two 
stood  the  mass  of  conservative  sentiment  impersonated  in  Pope 
Paul  III.  himself,  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who  in  his 
heart  would  fain  have  perpetuated  the  traditions  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  but  had  the  wisdom  to  discern  that  this  was  not 
■possible,  and  only  hesitated  between  Caraffa  and  Contarini.  The 
latter  was  removed  by  death  in  1542,  not  without  suspicions  of 
poison ;  but  the  party  of  conciliation  was  still  strong  enough  to 
place  the  moderate  and  humane  Cervini  in  the  Papal  chair 
as  late  as  1555,  and  bigotry  only  triumphed  with  his  successor, 
Caraffa.  Even  the  comparatively  dry  bones  of  a  calendar  give 
a  highly  favourable  impression  of  Contarini  as  a  man  of  the 
purest  motives  and  most  amiable  disposition,  as  well  as  of 
the  most  remarkable  range  of  accomplishments.  He  appears 
.as  a  classical  and  Biblical  scholar,  statesman,  administrator, 
diplomatist;  astronomers  send  him  their  unpublished  works  to 
correct ;  and  he  displays  acquaintance  with  the  most  abstruse 
intricacies  of  scholastic  logic.  By  far  the  larger  share  of  the 
collection  is  devoted  to  the  papers  connected  with  his  legation  to 
Germany,  shortly  before  his  death,  which  are  most  valuable  for 
Jthe  history  of  the  Reformation  in  that  country.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  more  personal  interest  in  those  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
date,  which  include  more  correspondence  on  private  matters 
characteristic  of  the  writer  and  his  friends,  among  whom  Pole, 
Cervini,  Sadoleto,  and  Bembo  are  particularly  to  be  named.  Apart 
from  the  religious  controversies  of  the  time,  the  tone  of  their 
correspondence  is  quite  classical,  reminding  us  of  the  circles  of 
'Cicero  or  Pliny.  Other  letters  to  or  from  less  distinguished 
persons  frequently  give  a  curious  insight  into  the  manners  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time.  Among  Contarini’s  most  important 
correspondents  on  political  business  are  Morone  and  Cardinal 
Farnese.  The  earliest  letters  of  all  relate  chiefly  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  for,  before  his  elevation  to 
the  Cardinalate  in  1535,  he  was  a  Venetian  senator.  The 
•calendar  is  followed  by  an  appendix  of  documents  of  which 
the  full  text  is  given,  almost  all  of  great  interest.  Among 
rthe  most  curious  is  a  report  presented  by  Contarini  to  Pope 
Paul  III.,  exhorting  his  Holiness  to  relinquish  the  lucrative 
■extortions  of  the  Roman  datariate.  Contarini  says  roundly 
that  the  Popes  since  Paul  II.  have  all  disgraced  themselves, 
.and  adds,  Magnum  certe  negotium  et  infinitum,  si  quis  voluerit 

(1)  Regesten  und  Briefe  des  Cardinals  Gasparo  Contarini  (1483-1542). 
Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  F.  Dittrich.  Braunsberg:  Huye.  London: 

Williams  &  Norgate. 


omnia  gest.a  omnium  Pontificum  tueri.  Dr.  Dittrich’s  diligence 
as  a  compiler  and  lucidity  as  an  abbreviator  are  equally  admirable, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his 
design  of  writing  the  complete  biography  of  his  interesting  hero. 

The  life  of  another  remarkable  personage  of  the  Reformation  era 
has  been  ably  written  by  Herr  Hermann  Dalton  (2).  Johannes 
a  Lasco,  or  Laski,  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Englishmen  from 
the  influence  he  exerted  in  the  cause  of  the  English  Reformation 
under  Edward  VI.  His  counsels  are  stated  by  contemporaries  to 
have  had  much  weight  with  the  wavering  Cranmer,  and  to  have 
contributed  to  the  evolution  of  that  Calvinistic  element  in  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  co-existence  in  her,  side  by  side  with 
antagonistic  schools  of  thought,  gives  her  a  character  of  univer¬ 
sality  unknown  to  less  comprehensive  Churches.  Lasco  had  come 
to  England  as  a  fugitive.  The  nephew  of  the  Polish  Primate,  he 
had  surrendered  the  most  tempting  ecclesiastical  prospects  from 
fidelity  to  conviction  ;  and,  after  an  eventful  career  in  Friesland, 
found  a  refuge  in  England,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  became  superintendent  of  all 
foreign  Protestant  congregations.  The  accession  of  Mary  drove 
him  back  to  the  Continent,  and  he  eventually  found  his  way  to 
his  own  country,  just  then  the  most  tolerant  in  Europe,  where  his 
talents  and  station  procured  him  the  undisputed  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  movement  until  his  death.  Had  the  Reformation  tri¬ 
umphed  in  Poland,  his  name  might  have  been  hardly  less  celebrated 
than  Melanchthon’s ;  but  the  disastrous  victory  of  the  Jesuits 
almost  blotted  it  out  until  the  republication  of  his  works  by  Dr. 
Kuyper  a  few  years  ago.  Herr  Dalton,  partly  under  Dr.  Kuyper’s 
guidance,  has  produced  a  valuable  monograph,  of  which  students 
of  the  English,  no  less  than  the  Polish,  Reformation  will  do  well 
to  take  note. 

Fritz  Ilommel’s  lecture  on  the  Semitic  race  (3)  may  be 
designed  as  an  indirect  protest  against  the  scandalous  anti-Jewish 
agitation  in  Germany.  Pie  has  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of 
the  capacity  of  the  race,  even  in  the  fine  arts  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  where  they  have  seldom  or  never  attained  supreme  excel¬ 
lence,  and  he  protests  against  Mahommedan  polygamy  and  general 
depreciation  of  woman  being  regarded  as  inherent  faults  in  the 
Arabic  character.  He  also  contends  for  the  original  monotheism 
of  the  Semites,  maintaining  that  the  polytheism  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevailed  among  them  from  an  early  date  was  borrowed 
from  the  Accadians.  There  is  a  useful  summary  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  Semitic  grammar,  and  a  map  showing  the  diffusion  of  the 
various  Semitic  peoples  and  languages  at  various  periods  of  history. 

An  especially  Semitic  topic  is  discussed  by  Dr.  F.  Delitzsch  in 
his  disquisition  on  the  site  of  Eden  (4)  as  illustrated  by  Assyrian 
documents.  Pie  rejects  the  theories  which  locate  Paradise  in 
India,  Ethiopia,  Armenia,  or  any  country  remote  from  that  where 
the  tradition  originated,  and  identifies  it  simply  with  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Babylon ;  the  Pison  and  Gihon  being  in  his  view 
merely  branches  of  the  Euphrates.  ’The  resemblance  of  the  story 
of  the  P'all  to  the  Babylonian  myth  of  the  serpent  Tiamat,  and 
other  similar  analogies,  are  urged  in  further  support  of  this  theory. 
About  half  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  elaborate  excur¬ 
suses  on  Assyrian  geography. 

Professor  Volkmar’s  “  Jesus  of  Nazareth”  (5)  is  designed  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  from  the  genuine 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  century.  Unfortunately  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  standard  of  authenticity  is  so  exacting  that  he  hardly 
leaves  himself  any  materials  for  his  edifice.  He  allows  none  of 
the  Biblical  writings  to  belong  to  the  first  century  except  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  greater  epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  There  is  abundance  of  acuteness  and  earnestness  in  his 
book,  but,  considering  how  generally  his  conclusions  are  disputed, 
a  less  dogmatic  tone  would  not  have  been  unbecoming.  The  book 
will  nevertheless  be  of  great  value  and  interest,  particularly  as 
the  author’s  views  as  to  the  late  date  of  some  of  the  canonical 
writings,  and  the  consequent  claim  of  semi-apocryphal  works  like 
Hernias  to  be  discussed  on  an  equal  footing  with  them,  render  his 
work  more  of  a  review  of  the  general  body  of  early  Christian 
literature  than  a  mere  addition  to  the  innumerable  “  Lives  of 
Christ.” 

P".  Nietzsche's  thoughts  on  prejudices  in  morals  (6)  are  less 
searching  and  also  less  eccentric  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  some  of  the  writer’s  earlier  performances.  Their  character 
is  aphoristic,  but  they  are  in  general  very  deficient  in  the  pith  and 
terseness  which  the  aphoristic  style  requires.  Their  polemic 
against  received  ideas  is  less  vigorous  than  might  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  their  profession  of  originality  greater  than  their 
pertormance.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  acute  remarks, 
such  as  the  observation  that,  since  Continental  princes  have  gene¬ 
rally  received  a  military  education,  parasites  have  forsaken  Court 
circles,  and  must  now  be  looked  for  at  the  tables  of  eminent 
financiers. 


(2)  Johannes  a  Lasco.  Beitrag  zur  Reformationsgeschichte  Polens, 
Deutschlands  und  Englands.  Yon  Hermann  Dalton.  Gotha:  Perthes. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Die  Semiten  und  Hire  Bedeutung  fur  die  Kullurgeschichte.  Von 
Fritz  Hommel.  Leipzig:  Schulze.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  1  Vo  lag  das  Parodies  ?  Bine  biblisch-assyriologische  Studie.  Mit 
zahlreichen  assyriologischen  Beitrdgen  zur  biblischen  Lander-  und  Vblker- 
kunde.  Yon  Dr.  F.  Delitzsch.  Leipzig  :  Hinrichs.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(5J  Jesus  Nazarenus  und  die  erste  christliche  Zeit,  nach  den  Schriftzeugen 
des  ersten  J ahrhunderts.  Von  G.  Volkmar.  Lief.  1.  Ziirich  :  Schmidt. 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Morgenrothc.  Gedanken  iiber  die  moralischen  Vorurtheile.  Von  F. 
Nietzsche.  Chemnitz:  Schmeitzner.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Schultze's  work  on  the  philosophy  of 
natural  science  (7)  is  mainly  historical,  and  evinces  little  origi¬ 
nality  until  he  comes  to  deal  with  modern  developments  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  His  observations  are  then  sometimes  very  much  to  the 
point,  as  when,  in  commenting  upon  the  close  approach  of  Leibnitz 
to  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  he  remarks  that  Leibnitz  contem¬ 
plated,  as  a  series  of  distinct  steps,  what  science  now  regards  as 
one  perpetual  transition.  He  may  perhaps  be  briefly  characterized 
as  a  Darwinian  naturalist  whose  philosophical  sympathies  are 
with  Kant  rather  than  with  Hume,  and  who  deems  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  need  not  lead  either  to  absolute  scepticism  or  to  dog¬ 
matic  materialism. 

Ever  and  anon  in  the  wilderness  of  contemporary  literature  we 
encounter  a  book  so  fresh,  so  natural,  and  so  pleasing,  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  transplanted  from  some  other  sphere  rather 
than  to  have  sprung  up  where  it  is  found.  Such  is  actually  the 
case  with  the  charming  letters  and  memoirs  of  General  and 
Madame  von  Riedesel  (8),  for  the  matter  is  more  than  a  century 
old,  and  the  original  publication  more  than  eighty ;  but  they  are 
so  little  known  to  the  present  generation  as  to  constitute  practically 
a  new  book.  General  von  Riedesel,  a  Hessian  by  birth,  was 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, 
Lessing’s  princely  master — a  weak  extravagant  prince  who  paid  his 
debts,  or  some  of  them,  by  selling  his  subjects  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  English  in  America.  Riedesel  was  despatched  on  this  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  beginning  of  1776 ;  his  wife,  with  three  young  chil¬ 
dren,  speedily  followed  him — an  heroic  undertaking  in  those  days. 
From  the  unwillingness  of  her  female  companion  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  Mine,  von  Riedesel  was  detained  several  months  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  her  memoirs  contain  several  curious  traits  of  English 
life  at  the  time.  Arrived  in  America,  she  shared  her  husband’s 
hardships,  including  several  campaigns,  the  disastrous  capitulation 
of  Saratoga,  and  a  long  captivity,  much  of  which  was  spent  in 
travelling  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  Every  page  is 
full  of  interest,  particularly  the  description  of  the  bombardment  of 
Saratoga — where  Mme.  Riedesel  and  her  children  were  the  inmates 
of  a  cellar — and  the  incidents  of  imprisonment.  The  American 
officers  appear  to  have  behaved  with  remarkable  generosity ;  and 
the  intense  exasperation  of  the  common  people  against  everything 
British  was  rather  shown  by  rudeness  than  cruelty.  The  charm 
of  the  book,  however,  consists  chiefly  in  the  unconscious  portrayal 
of  a  perfect  feminine  character  in  the  relations  of  wife  and  mother. 
With  no  apparent  consciousness  that  she  is  relating  anything  re¬ 
markable,  Mme.  von  Riedesel  portrays  a  succession  of  such  trials 
and  troubles  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few,  borne  with  ease,  and 
even  pleasure,  under  the  impulse  of  the  same  strong  affection 
which  had  brought  her  to  America.  Her  husband’s  frequent  sick¬ 
nesses  and  other  grievances  touch  her  far  more  nearly  than  her 
own ;  and  her  account  of  them,  although  by  no  means  highly 
coloured,  affects  the  reader  with  her  own  emotion.  Nothing  is 
more  effective  than  her  scrupulous  avoidance  of  all  exaggeration  ; 
with  no  exercise  or  affectation  of  literary  methods,  her  artless 
narrative  is  a  model  of  simple  pathos.  General  von  Riedesel’s 
share  in  the  book  is  nearly  confined  to  a  military  memoir  on  the 
capitulation  of  Saratoga.  He  returned  safely  to  Europe  with  his 
wife,  and  survived  to  be  once  again  sold  into  foreign  service,  this 
time  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  1800;  Madame  von  Riedesel 
in  1 808. 

Mr.  Becker  (9),  it  appears,  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for 
seventeen  years,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  seamy  side  of  American  life  and  institutions.  It  is  no  great 
breach  of  charity  to  surmise  that  he  has  not  himself  succeeded  as 
an  emigrant,  otherwise  he  would  have  had  less  time  and  less 
inducement  to  disparage  his  adopted  country.  A  book  mainly  on 
so  rich  a  subject  as  the  eccentricities  of  American  professional 
politicians  and  the  rascalities  of  “  rings  ”  and  “  lobbyists  ”  cannot 
fail  to  be  amusing,  and  might  have  been  useful  to  the  nation  con¬ 
cerned,  but  for  the  writer’s  evident  malevolence.  A  long  indict¬ 
ment,  dwelling  ruthlessly  upon  every  real  or  imaginary  shortcoming 
and  ignoring  the  other  side  of  the  question,  produces  the  effect  of 
a  long  libel,  especially  when  many  of  the  complaints  are  out  of 
date  or  entirely  frivolous.  Mr.  Becker,  for  instance,  seems  to 
think  a  riot  in  Arkansas,  the  Mayo  of  America,  a  blot  upon  the 
whole  Union  ;  and  is  horrified  at  the  haberdashers’  stores  in  the 
Western  cities  being  served  by  shopmen,  although  he  admits 
that  the  same  custom  prevails  in  Vienna — and  in  London  too, 
he  might  have  added.  The  most  curious  point  about  his 
book  is  the  occasion  of  its  republication,  which  seems  to  be 
merely  the  gratification  of  a  grudge  of  the  editor,  F.  von 
Ilellwald,  against  the  German  press  in  America.  Herr  von 
Hellwald,  it  seems,  some  years  ago  took  occasion  to  remark  in  a 
German  magazine  that  the  American  German  press  was,  as  a  rule, 
very  ignorant,  very  miserable,  and  very  ungrammatical.  The 
injured  journalists  responded  by  a  torrent  of  abuse,  thereby 
establishing  the  soundness  of  Herr  von  Hellwald’s  criticisms ;  but 
he,  instead  of  feeling  complimented  by  this  confirmation  of  his 

(7)  Philosopliie  der  JYaturwissenschaft.  Von  Dr.  Fritz  Schultze.  Teil  1. 
Leipzig:  Gunther.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Briefe  und  Berichte  des  Generals  und  der  Generalin  von  Riedesel 
wahrend  des  nordamerikunisclien  Krieges,  in  den  Jahren  1776  bis  1783 
geschrieben.  Freiburg  und  Tubingen :  Mohr.  London :  Williams  &  Nor¬ 
gate. 

(9)  Sociale  und  politische  Zustande  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  Nord- 
amerilta’s.  Von  J.  H.  Becker.  Mit  Einleitung  von  Friedrich  von  Hellwald. 
Augsburg  :  Lampart  &  Co.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


veracity,  republishes  Mr.  Becker's  book  and  accompanies  it  with  a 
long  prefatory  invective,  proving  no  more,  we  fear,  than  that  he 
cannot  understand  a  joke.  Among  the  enormous  crimes  gravely 
enumerated  as  calculated  to  call  down  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
on  Transatlantic  journalists,  German  and  English,  are  that  one  of 
them  allows  his  subscribers  to  pay  in  potatoes,  and  that  another 
compares  earthly  happiness  to  the  tail  of  a  soaped  pig. 

Another  German  traveller  (10)  testifies,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  a  most  unusual  thing  to  find  a  German  denizen  of  the  United 
States  speaking  otherwise  than  with  enthusiasm  of  the  country. 
It  is  true,  he  adds,  that  the  German  who  has  not  succeeded  has 
commonly  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  author  of  this  observa¬ 
tion  is  a  very  instructive  and  entertaining  writer,  who  has  made 
the  tour  of  the  world  to  inquire  how  the  various  European  nations 
are  acquitting  themselves  of  their  mission  as  colonists.  The  larger 
part  of  his  first  volume,  and  the  most  interesting  to  English  readers, 
is  occupied  by  a  description  of  his  visit  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  We  are  happy  to  find  his  account  highly  favourable,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  material  development  of  the  colonies,  but  as 
to  their  social  characteristics  and  the  general  standard  of  culture. 
The  physical  conditions  of  Australia  will,  he  thinks,  ultimately 
produce  a  type  of  inhabitant  resembling  the  Sicilian  or  Southern 
Italian.  Some  of  the  traveller's  descriptions  of  Australian  scenery, 
especially  of  the  great  cataract  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  are  very 
striking. 

Herr  Leopold  Katscher  (1 1)  has  not  personally  visited  China, 
and  his  “  Sketches  from  Chinese  Life  ”  are  consequently  a  compi¬ 
lation.  Their  materials  are  derived  to  a  great  extent  from  Arch¬ 
deacon  Gray’s  work,  the  best  Herr  Katscher  could  have  used,  and, 
being  manipulated  with  his  accustomed  literary  skill,  the  result  is 
a  very  satisfactory  volume. 

The  last  number  of  the  Russian  Review  (12)  contains  an  article 
of  great  interest  to  English  readers,  one  on  the  communication 
between  Europe  and  India  through  the  Tekke-Tartar  district,  by 
General  Annenkow.  General  Annenkow  considers  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  Russia  and  India  by  a  railway  through  the  Tekke  oasis, 
Herat,  and  Candahar,  may  have  a  most  important  influence  upon 
the  commercial  relations  of  Europe  and  the  East ;  and  he  seems  to 
hint,  though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  it  would  supply 
Russia  with  a  strong  motive  for  keeping  the  peace  in  Central  Asia 
and  Afghanistan. 

(10)  Bund  urn  die  Erde.  Sitten -  und  Culturschilderungen  aus  den 
liervorragendsten  Coloniall'dndern  nach  ihrem  heutigen  Standpunkt.  Von 
Hugo  Z  ciller.  Bd.  1.  Kola:  Dumont-Schauberg.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(11)  Bilder  avs  dem  C/tinesischen  Leben.  Mit  besondrer  Ruchsicht  auj 
Sitten  und  Gebrduche.  Von  Leopold  Katscher.  Leipzig  und  Heidelberg: 
Winter.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(12)  Russische  Revue.  Monatsschrift  fiir  die  Kunde  Kusslands.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Carl  Iloltger.  Jahrg.  x.,  Ht't.  7.  St.  Petersburg ;  Schmitz- 
dorff.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 


We  have  received,  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  Colonel  Olcott,  objecting 
to  some  strictures  which  we  lately  made  upon  that  gentleman 
and  Madame  Rlavatsky  as  founders  of  the  so-called  Theosophic 
Society  of  India.  Our  remarks  ivere  based  upon  the  published 
accounts  of  their  doings,  which  struck  us  as  bearing  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  “  spirit  mediums  ”  in  Europe  and 
America.  We  are  quite  willing  to  accept  our  Correspondent’s 
statement  that  Colonel  Olcott  occupied  an  honourable  position 
in  his  own  country,  and  to  believe  that  both  he  and  Madame 
Rlavatsky  are  credulous  enthusiasts,  and  not  unscrupulous 
adventurers.  When,  however,  people  promulgate  pernicious 
theories,  and  adopt  practices  tvhich,  under  another  name,  have  been 
authoritatively  pronounced  illegal  and  mischievous,  they  must  not 
be  surprised  if,  in  the  absence  of  private  information  as  to  their 
biography,  they  lay  themselves  open  to  adverse  criticism. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi - 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

HE  death  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  causes 
deep  and  universal  regret,  though  the  shock  of  the 
first  surprise  has  passed  away.  The  fatal  result  was  not 
unexpected.  Ho  physician  or  surgeon  can  with  certain 
success  counteract  the  effects  of  a  dangerous  wound,  or 
the  inevitable  risks  of  an  apparent  convalescence  ex¬ 
tended  over  several  weeks.  The  sanguine  expectations  of 
his  early  recovei’y  which  were  for  some  time  constantly 
expressed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  a  confidence 
which  every  man  wished  to  borrow  from  his  neighbour, 
were,  it  is  believed,  not  shared  by  competent  judges  in 
England.  Non-professional  opinions  are  worth  nothing  in 
cases  of  disease ;  but  laymen  of  mature  experience  have 
learnt  not  to  be  sanguine  in  cases  so  serious  as  that  of 
Air.  Garfield.  The  death  of  the  President  will  revive 
■the  indignation  which  was  caused  by  the  outrage  when 
it  was  perpetrated  ;  and  there  is  fortunately  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  delay  which  has  intervened  will  have  the 
effect  of  saving  the  life  of  the  assassin.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  Guiteau  has  not  attracted  to  himself  any 
portion  of  the  morbid  sympathy  or  interest  which  some¬ 
times  attends  the  worst  of  criminals.  His  act  has  not 
been  attributed  to  any  motive  more  romantic  than  the 
resentment  of  a  disappointed  plac^-hunter,  combined  with 
a  vulgar  desire  for  notoriety.  It  would  be  a  cause  for  regret 
if  he  escaped  the  punishment  which  more  than  any  other 
represents  the4  general  horror  of  atrocious  crime.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  administer  and  execute  justice  to  main¬ 
tain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wholesome  instinct  which 
rejects  all  palliations  of  murder.  Within  a  few  weeks,  while 
Mr.  Garfield  was  struggling  between  life  and  death,  public 
feeling  has  been  less  disposed  to  tolerate  threats  of  similar 
crimes  to  be  perpetrated  in  England  by  Irish  ruffians. 
It  is  a  grave  error  to  believe  that  Nihilists  and  Fenians 
can  openly  defy  the  fundamental  principles  of  right 
and  wrong  without  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  society 
which  tolerates  their  profligate  paradoxes.  The  wretched 
Guiteau  might  probably  never  have  ventured  on  his 
crime  if  he  had  not  been  corrupted  by  such  examples  as 
that  of  Hartmann  and  by  the  teaching  of  Ross  a  and  his 
accomplices.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Irish  Land 
League  may  perhaps  have  had  a  share  in  familiarizing  a 
weak  and  vicious  mind  with  the  thought  of  murder.  That 
body  at  its  recent  Convention  passed  a  vote  of  sympathy 
with  the  late  President  ;  but  the  speakers  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  excusing  the  not  less  ati’ocions  murder  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  League  are  entirely  consistent  with  its 
practice. 

•  By  a  natural  and  creditable  impulse,  Americans  of  all 
parties  have  during  the  President’s  illness  become  more 
and  more  cordial  in  their  appreciation  of  his  considerable 
merits  ;  and  a  large  share  of  popular  sympathy  has  been 
extended  to  Airs.  Garfield,  who  seems  to  deserve  all  the 
praise  which  her  devotion  to  her  husband  has  earned.  Mr. 
Garfield,  like  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Presidency, 
and  in  common  with  many  other  eminent  Americans, 
earned  his  livelihood  in  early  youth  by  manual  labour,  and 
contrived  to  educate  himself.  In  accordance  with  the 
same  precedents,  he  became  a  teacher  in  a  school,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  active  local  politician.  He  must  have  already  made 
himself  known  when  he  joined  the  Federal  army  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  for  his  merits  and  his  popularity  obtained 


for  him  the  rank  of  General  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  non-professional  officer 
displayed  so  much  military  aptitude.  Within  a  few 
years  he  rose  to  he  a  principal  leader  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an  election  manager, 
without  compromising  his  public  or  private  reputation  for 
honesty.  Immediately  before  his  nomination  for  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  he  had  been  elected  Senator  for  Ohio,  but  he  never 
took  his  seat.  At  the  Republican  Convention  of  last  year  he- 
was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Air.  Sherman’s  interests ; 
and  he  was  consequently  the  most  conspicuous  opponent  of 
General  Grant  and  of  Mr.  Conkling.  The  usual  distaste 
of  Conventions  to  the  selection  of  the  most  conspicuous 
candidate  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  another  nominee 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Sherman,  and  the  section  of  delegates 
which  was  irreconcilably  opposed  to  General  Grant  chose 
the  most  respectable  of  Mr.  Sherman’s  supporters  as  his 
substitute.  It  is  the  best  proof  of  Air.  Garfield’s  in¬ 
tegrity  that  during  the  contest  which  ensued  he  was 
not  accused  by  the  opposite  party  of  political  or  personal 
misconduct.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  both 
remarkable  ability  and  an  unusually  pure  moral  character. 
Both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  were  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Presidential  contest,  for  Air.  Garfield’s  poli¬ 
tical  experience  might  be  fairly  set  off  against  General 
Hancock’s  military  services.  Even  Air.  Conkling,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  disappointment,  was  induced  to  canvass 
for  the  Republican  nominee.  The  dispute  which  ensued 
as  to  the  stipulated  price  of  Air.  Conkling’s  services  has, 
through  circumstances,  since  become  obsolete.  The  only 
act  during  Air.  Garfield’s  short  tenure  of  office  which 
attracted  general  notice  was  his  appointment  for  party 
reasons  to  the  lucrative  post  of  Collector  in  New  York  of 
a  local  opponent  of  Air.  Conkling.  The  nomination  had 
probably  no  important  significance,  but  in  the  result  the 
factitious  excitement  which  subsequently  arose  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  stimulated  the  criminal  propensities  of  the 
assassin. 

The  universal  sympathy  and  consideration  which  has 
been  shown  to  the  President  during  his  prolonged  suffer¬ 
ings  does  honour  to  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  Aluch 
official  and  general  inconvenience  must  have  arisen  from 
the  suspension  of  the  executive  functions  for  between  two 
and  three  months.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty 
in  devising  means  for  temporarily  supplying  the  place  of 
the  President  ;  and  probably  it  might  have  become 
necessary,  if  the  illness  had  lasted  much  longer,  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  present  successor  as  his  deputy  ;  but  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  country,  determined  to  do 
nothing  which  might  possibly  throw  -impediments  in  the 
way  of  the  President’s  recovery.  It  was  known  that  he 
continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  publicbusiness,and  an 
invalid  might  probably  have  been  depressed  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
long  suspension  of  his  official  activity.  In  the  same  spirit 
in  which  the  spectators  remained  silent  at  the  stations 
which  he  passed  between  Washington  and  Long  Branch, 
the  entire  nation  acquiesced  in  the  expediency  of  postpon¬ 
ing  every  other  interest  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  his  recovery  might  be  best  promoted.  The  genuine 
sympathy  which  wras  manifested  in  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  in  England — and  to  which,  with  characteristic 
good  feeling,  the  Queen  has  given  expression  by  ordering 
a  Court  mourning — appears  to  have  received  due  recog- 
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nition  from  a  people  which  "was  thoroughly  iu  earnest. 
It  fortunately  happened  that  during  the  forced  retirement 
of  the  President,  no  political  question  of  importance 
either  at  home  or  abroad  required  immediate  attention. 
The  President  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
country  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
and  that,  even  if  Congress  had  been  sitting,  there  was  no 
urgent  need  of  legislation.  No  other  great  community 
has  the  good  fortune  to  he  equally  independent  of 
Governments  and  of  representative  assemblies. 

Mr.  Arthur,  who  now  succeeds  as  President,  has  during 
the  late  interval  of  suspense  judiciously  withdrawn  him¬ 
self  as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice.  He  belongs 
to  the  section  of  the  Republican  party  which  was  personally 
opposed  to  Mr.  Garfield  ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  in¬ 
ternal  dissensions  which  prevailed  at  Chicago  implied  any 
conflict  of  political  opinion.  Mr.  Arthur  has  not  attained 
the  same  rank  as  his  predecessor,  and  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  less  respectable  section  of  the  Republican 
party.  But  Mr.  Arthur  was  by  a  customary  compro¬ 
mise  appointed  Vice-President  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Conkling,  and  he  had  earned  the  distinction  by  local 
activity  and  reputation  for  personal  integrity  and  capacity 
in  an  important  post.  Now  that  he  is  President,  it 
will  be  his  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  to  defend  the 
legitimate  prerogatives  of  the  office  against  Senators 
and  election  managers.  While  he  was  engaged  in  orga¬ 
nizing  caucuses  and  conventions  he  probably  relied, 
like  other  active  politicians,  on  the  disposal  of  official 
appointments  as  the  natui’al  motive  power  of  American 
party  politics.  As  President  he  may  not  improbably  look 
rather  to  the  public  interest,  and  he  may  endeavour  to 
promote  official  efficiency  by  a  reform  of  the  Civil  Service. 
A  natural,  if  not  a  logical,  result  of  the  late  disaster  will 
be  a  disposition  to  support  the  President  for  the  time 
being  in  the  due  discharge  of  his  functions.  Mr.  Arthur 
will  be  unwise  if  he  fails  to  profit  by  a  reaction  against 
the  Senatorial  usurpations  which  began  in  the  Presidency 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson.  His  first  duty  naturally  was  to 
define  his  position  to  the  Cabinet  •which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Garfield.  It  was  expected  that  Mr. 
Blaine  would  be  relieved  of  his  post  as  Secretary  of 
State,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  any  alteration  has 
been  made  in  the  Cabinet. 


THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  UKASE. 

SOME  of  the  fruits  of  the  Dantzig  meeting  have  not 
been  long  in  making  their  appearance,  and  they  en¬ 
tirely  justify  the  anticipation  that  the  results  of  that  inter¬ 
view  would  prove  in  no  respect  unfavourable  to  Austria, 
and  that  it  was  directed,  at  least  in  great  measure,  to  the 
concoction  of  fresh  attempts  to  remedy  the  internal  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  two  Empires.  Whether  the  telegram  at¬ 
tributed  to  Baron  Haymerle,  in  reference  to  the  behaviour 
of  M.  de  Giers  and  Prince  Bismarck,  be  genuine  or  not, 
no  suspicion  seems  to  rest  upon  the  very  cordial  despatch 
of  the  Czar  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  this  would,  of 
itself,  be  sufficient  proof  that  no  umbrage  to  that  potentate 
was  intended.  Indeed  a  probable  interview  between  the 
two  sovereigns  has  since  been  announced.  The  new  Ukase 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  on  Wednesday,  and  approved 
by  the  Czar  a  week  previously  (that  is  to  say,  just  after  the 
Dantzig  Conference),  has  produced  a  variance  of  opinion 
between  the  evening  and  the  morning  organs  of  Radicalism 
in  London ;  the  Daily  Neivs  putting  the  natural  and  his¬ 
torically  correct  construction  upon  it,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
taking  its  contemporary  to  task  for  ignorance  of  foreign 
politics,  and  for  mistaking  a  mere  codification  of  pre¬ 
vious  enactments  for  the  proclamation  of  a  new  reign 
of  terror.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Daily 
News  has  not  been  Russopliile  enough  to  satisfy  the 
ardent  devotion  of  the  Pall  Mall  to  the  liberators  of 
Bulgaria  and  the  conquerors  of  Central  Asia.  The  morning 
journal  was  severely  taken  to  task  not  long  ago  by  the 
evening  one  for  its  maladroit  remonstrances  with  the  Czar 
on  his  flagrant  breach  of  the  undertaking  given  to,  or  at 
least  quoted  by,  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  There  is  no  need  to 
attempt  arbitration  in  this  dispute  ;  and  it  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  the  St.  Petersburg  stockbrokers  appear 
to  have  been  as  ignorant  of  politics  as  the  Daily  Neivs,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Bourse  is  reported  to  have  been  depressed  in 
consequence  of  the  Ukase.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 


resort  to  arguments  of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
new  Ukase,  if  it  in  some  respects  only  repeats  parts  of 
the  numerous  edicts  having  reference  to  the  government 
of  the  interior  which  have  been  issued  since  Soloyieff’s 
attempt  on  the  late  Czar,  repeats  them  in  a  combined 
form,  extends  their  application  in  some  cases,  and  gives 
them  the  additional  weight  of  a  solemn  re-enactment.  It 
must  be  taken,  and  will  be  taken,  by  every  one  concerned 
as  a  repetition  of  the  refusal  of  the  Czar  to  deal  with  the 
discontent  in  his  Empire  by  any  other  means  than  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  most  summary  and  high-handed  kind,  and  as 
a  new  blow  to  the  hopes  which  were  entertained  at  his 
accession,  and  which  were  thought  to  be  justified  by  docu¬ 
ments  kn.own  to  have  received,  or  all  but  received,  his 
father’s  assent  on  the  eve  of  Russakoff’s  crime. 

It  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  with  any  certainty  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  this  fresh  start  in  the  apparently  hope¬ 
less  crusade  against  Nihilism.  To  begin  with,  the  most 
formidable  Ukases  are  in  Russia  very  often  little  more  than 
so  much  ink  and  paper,  owing  to  the  tremendous  resist¬ 
ance  of  inertia,  if  not  of  actual  ill-will,  which  the  huge 
machine  of  Russian  bureaucracy  interposes  in  the  way  of 
their  working.  Ordinances  quite  as  stringent,  if  less 
regularly  codified,  and  narrower  in  their  application  in 
some  cases,  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  later  attempts 
on  the  life  of  Alexander  II. ;  yet,  but  for  the  audacity  of  the 
conspirators,  and  the  treachery  or  human  weakness  of 
Goldberg,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  but  the  immediate 
actors  in  either  of  them  would  have  been  caught.  The 
Ukase,  indeed,  places  or  maintains  under  a  modified  state 
of  siege  a  considerable  portion  of  Russia,  including  most 
of  the  larger  towns.  The  officials  charged  with  its  execu¬ 
tion  can  arrest,  search,  forbid  residence,  transport  suspected 
persons  from  one  place  to  another ;  in  fact,  they  can  do 
pretty  much  what  they  please  with  the  whole  population 
of  the  districts  under  their  charge.  But  the  very  width  of 
these  powers  betrays  a  certain  weakness  in  them.  The 
cook  has  the  most  admirable  batterie  de  cuisine  for. 
dealing  with  the  hare  when  caught ;  but  he  is  not  furnished 
with  any  additional  powers  of  tracking  and  catching  her. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  been  that  the  arms  of  Russian  Go¬ 
vernors  have  been  shortened,  but  that  their  eyes  have  been 
blinded.  Their  detectives  have  either  not  known  who 
were  the  dangerous  persons,  and  where  they  were  to  be 
found,  and  what  were  their  intentions,  or,  if  they  have 
known  all  this,  they  have  kept  it  to  themselves.  And  yet  the 
Ukase,  while  thus  very  unlikely  to  be  fruitful  of  good,  is 
still  capable  of  being  fertile  in  evil.  It  is  a  fresh  challenge 
to  the  Nihilists,  a  fresh  admission  that  the  Czar  and  an 
unknown  portion  of  his  subjects  are  at  war,  a  fresh  unna¬ 
tural  bandage  restraining  the  life  of  the  nation.  If  it  is 
very  hard  to  catch  Nihilists,  it  is  very  easy  to  suppress 
newspapers,  to  hunt  peaceful  merchants  about  Russia,  to 
deport  and  intern  and  arrest  and  banish,  to  keep  up  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  panic  among  the  well-intentioned,  and  foster  the 
flame  of  conspiracy  in  those  whose  intentions  are  evil. 
Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  states  of  siege,  they  are  not 
historically  identified  with  peaceful  progress,  with  the 
development  of  half-civilized  nations  into  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  financial  convalescence,  or  even  with  abstinence 
from  hazardous  and  aggressive  foreign  policy.  It  is  some¬ 
times  argued  that  England  ought  to  be  rather  grateful  to 
the  Nihilists,  inasmuch  as  they  give  Russia  plenty  to  do  at 
home.  England  does  not  in  any  case  want  allies  of  this 
kind  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  designs  of  Russia  with 
which  alone  England  has  anything  to  do  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  pushed  on  more  boldly  than  to  be  checked 
owing  to  this  cause.  To  Russia  and  Austria  the  troubles 
of  the  Czar  with  his  subjects  may  be  a  pledge  of  his  good 
behaviour,  but  hardly  to  England. 

It  is  a  favourite  habit  with  Radical  friends  of  Russia  to 
compare  covertly  or  openly  Ukases  against  the  Nihilists- 
with  Coercion  Acts  in  Ireland.  The  comparison  goes  about 
as  far  as  this,  that  there  are  prisons  in  both  cases,  and 
persons  put  into  them.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  two  forms  of  revolt  against  authority  more  different 
in  themselves,  and  therefore  requiring  more  difference  of 
treatment,  than  Nihilism  and  Land- Leagnism.  The  Nihilist 
is  frequently,  if  not  always,  an  atrocious  scoundrel ;  but 
his  sconndrelism,  notwithstanding  its  atrocity,  is  neither 
sordid  nor  self-seeking.  His  object  is  not  to  put  some¬ 
body  else’s  purse  in  his  own  pocket.  It  is,  indeed,  very 
difficult  to  say  what  his  object  in  a  material  form  is, 
and  the  fanatical  intangibleness  of  his  creed  makes  him 
the  very  last  person  to  deal  with  by  simple  repression. 
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The  more  alarm  he  seems  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  authorities,  the  more  his  imagination  is  roused ;  the 
vaster  the  forces  put  in  motion  against  him,  the  more 
deadly  does  his  insane  energy  of  resistance  become. 
Light  and  air  might  possibly  kill  the  germs  of  his  disease 
in  those  in  whom  it  has  not  taken  deep  root ;  darkness 
and  repression  are  likely,  if  not  certain,  to  foster  those 
germs.  But  the  Land  Leaguer,  though  he  is  very  often 
an  atrocious  scoundrel  too,  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
person.  His  objects  are  purely  material.  If  he  is,  as  his 
American  friends  say,  a  “  boss,”  those  objects  are  political 
•eminence  and  authority  ;  if  he  is  of  the  rank  and  file,  they 
are  simply  as  much  of  his  neighbour’s  goods  as  he  can  get. 
Such  a  person  is  perfectly  easy  to  deal  with  if  sufficient  energy 
be  used.  Make  the  prospect  of  material  discomfort  and  loss 
more  probable  than  the  prospect  of  material  power  and 
gain,  and  he  will  be  a  loyal  enough  subject,  because  it  is 
his  interest  to  be  so.  His  motives  and  views  are  thoroughly 
sordid  and  low,  and  they  must  be  met  accordingly.  Of 
course  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  a  few 
visionaries  to  whom  Home  Rule,  or  an  Irish  Republic, 
or  even  (for  the  tricks  of  fanaticism  are  endless)  some 
idealized  form  of  tenant-right  is  what  the  vague  idea 
of  the  annihilation  of  the  social  system  is  to  the  Russian 
anarchist.  But  such  persons  are  certainly  very  few,  and, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discover,  they  have  for  the 
most  part  held  aloof  from  Mr.  Parnell’s  gross  and  material 
crusade.  The  tactics,  therefore,  which  are  wise  as  well  as 
just  in  Ireland  (half-heartedly  as  they  have  been  hitherto 
applied  there),  are  not  by  any  means  necessarily  wise — 
not  to  speak  of  their  justice — in  Russia,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  carry  them  out  there.  Experience  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  not  possible.  Whether  it  be  the  case  that 
the  official  class  itself  is  really  leavened  with  Nihilism,  or 
that  the  ingrained  and  apparently  indestructible  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Russian  bureaucracy  enables  the  conspirators 
to  secure  neutrality,  if  not  help,  from  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  counterwork  them,  it  is  notorious  that 
hitherto  the  most  elaborate  and  unfettered  despotism 
in  the  world  has  fought  a  constantly  losing  battle 
with  its  foe.  The  new  Ukase  is  not  any  more  than 
its  predecessors  directed  in  the  very  slightest  degree  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  causes  of  the  evil.  It  does  not  even 
take  account  of  the  existence  of  such  causes,  nor  does  it 
amount  to  more  (so  much  may  be  granted  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette )  than  a  refurbishing  and  rebrandishing  of  weapons 
which  have  been  already  tried  and  found  blunt  and  useless. 
It  is  in  the  fact  of  this  useless  renewal,  and  not  in  any 
specific  novelty  in  the  attempt,  that  the  unfortunate  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  measure  lies. 


LAND  LEAGUE  DOCTRINES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

THE  revolutionary  action  of  the  Land  League  Con¬ 
vention  in  Dublin  might  be  expected  to  discourage 
the  agitation  against  landed  property  in  Great  Britain  ; 
but  combined  cupidity  and  pedantry  are  still  active  in 
urging  the  application  in  a  peaceable  country  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  have  produced  the  present  anarchy  in  Ireland. 
On  a  Highland  estate  a  body  of  small  tenants  has,  in  close 
conformity  with  Irish  precedent,  refused  to  pay  any  rent 
unless  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  is  conceded.  The 
arbitrary  composition  offered  for  a  lawful  debt  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  substitute  for  the  standard  of  Griffith’s  valu¬ 
ation  which  has  been  now  shamelessly  abandoned  by  the 
Laud  League.  In  Scotland  there  happens  to  be  no  such 
assessment ;  but  the  principle  of  robbery  may  be  applied 
in  many  forms.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  plagiarists  of 
spoliation  will  find  that  the  law  is  still  strong  enough  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  obligations,  and  to  punish  the 
■outrages  which  may  not  improbably  be  contemplated. 
The  English  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  the  Aberdeenshire 
tenants  who  command  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  J.  Howard  and 
his  coadjutors,  have  not  hitherto  advanced  to  the  same 
stage  of  lawlessness.  They  hope,  indeed,  to  deprive  land- 
owners  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  property  in  favour  of 
claimants  who  have  no  moral  or  equitable  pretext  for  their 
demands  ;  but  the  Farmers’  Alliance  for  the  present  looks 
ratherto  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  any  English  imitator  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  Predatory  legislation,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  will 
be  safer  and  more  respectable  than  agrarian  rebellion  ;  nor, 
indeed,  are  the  English  advocates  of  tenant-right  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  priests  and  demagogues  who 
preach  plunder  and  rebellion  in  Dublin.  The  proposed 


reduction  of  rents  and  expropriation  of  landlords  by  legis¬ 
lative  methods  is  still  the  furthest  limit  to  which  demo¬ 
cratic  injustice  has  reached  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has,  after  his  ordinary  fashion,  encouraged  agrarian 
agitation  by  promising  a  Land  Bill  of  which  the  provisions 
are  not  defined.  His  own  convictions  on  the  subject  have 
probably  still  to  be  formed. 

Journalists  who  support  the  purely  selfish  pretensions 
of  malcontent  farmers  frequently  repeat  the  Jacobinical 
cant  of  invidious  contrasts  between  owners  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  living  in  luxui'y  and  the  hard-working  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil.  The  same  argument  may  be  more 
plausibly  used  against  the  possessors  of  any  other  kind  of 
property.  If  the  acquisition  and  hereditary  transmission 
of  wealth  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  it  is  idle  to  denounce,  as  a 
special  abuse,  the  least  profitable  mode  of  investment.  It 
is  as  lawful  to  purchase  the  right  of  receiving  rent  as  to 
become  a  national  creditor,  or  a  holder  of  shares  or 
debentures  in  any  commercial  undertaking.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  though  not  probable,  that  the  Legislature  might 
be  justified  in  effecting  a  compulsory  purchase  of  the 
rights  of  any  kind  of  capitalists ;  but  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  and  the  Aberdeenshire  agitators  propose  to 
transfer,  without  compensation,  to  another  class  of  the 
community,  the  property  which  is  vested  in  the  present 
owners  of  land.  In  the  Lothians,  and  on  some  parts  of 
the  Border,  there  are  tenant-farmers  who  have  io,oook, 
20,000 1.,  or,  perhaps,  40,000k  invested  in  their  business ; 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  right,  they  live 
and  educate  their  families  in  a  style  suited  to  their 
pecuniary  condition.  There  must  be  many  small  land- 
owners  who  are  forced  to  live  in  a  humbler  manner, 
while  the  holders  of  great  patrimonial  estates  of  course 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  their  position.  The  tenants 
have  no  more  right  to  be  further  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlords  than  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  West¬ 
minster  or  Marylebone  to  claim  an  arbitrary  reduction  of 
their  rents  or  an  extension  of  their  present  terms.  In 
Aberdeenshire  there  are  more  small  farms  than  in  the 
Lothians,  but  there  are  also  many  large  occupiers.  The 
custom  of  the  country  is  to  let  farms  on  nineteen  years’ 
leases ;  and,  until  lately,  the  practice  was  held  up  to  the 
envy  of  English  tenants.  The  leaseholder  at  his  first 
entrance  on  the  farm  is  often  a  stranger  who  has  acquired 
his  interest  in  the  open  market,  and  he  has  not  a  shadow 
of  claim  to  the  continuance  of  its  tenure  at  the  expiration 
of  his  term.  It  is  well  known  that  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  an  agricultural  lease  is  a  one-sided  contract, 
inasmuch  as  the  landlord  cannot  practically  insist  on  re¬ 
taining  a  tenant  who,  finding  that  he  has  made  a  bad 
bargain,  desires  to  surrender  his  farm.  During  the  late 
depression  hundreds  of  leaseholders  have  demanded  and 
obtained  reductions  of  rent,  or  entire  release  from  their 
contracts,  with  almost  as  little  obstruction  as  if  they  had 
been  tenants  from  year  to  year.  A  reasonable  claim  on 
the  liberality  of  the  landlord  has  perhaps  not  arisen  as  fre¬ 
quently  in  Aberdeenshire  as  in  the  South.  Since  little 
wheat  is  grown  in  the  county,  American  competition  has 
only  affected  the  farmers  through  the  increased  importa¬ 
tion  of  cattle ;  and  there  has  been  no  large  or  permanent 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  stock.  The  bad  seasons  which 
have  recurred  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  much 
less  injurious  to  oats  and  turnips  than  to  the  products  of 
arable  districts  in  more  genial  climates. 

The  vicious  principle  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  is  producing 
its  natural  effect  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
in  Aberdeenshire  and  Bedfordshire.  At  a  late  meeting  at 
Carmarthen,  Mr.  Powell,  member  for  the  county,  courted 
the  favour  of  the  farmers  by  announcing  that  they  were 
justly  entitled  to  fixity  of  tenure;  and  Mr.  Duckham, 
member  for  Herefordshire,  himself  a  tenant-farmer,  re¬ 
commended  the  revival  of  the  Rebecca  riots,  which 
involved,  as  perhaps  Mr.  Dcckham  was  not  aware,  one 
brutal  murder.  It  is  unnecessary  after  recent  discussions 
to  prove  that  fixity  of  tenure  involves  both  the  judicial 
assessment  of  rent  and  the  right  of  selling  the  tenant’s 
interest,  with  the  result  of  ultimately  raising  the  rent 
to  the  highest  point.  Mr.  Powell  was  perhaps  scarcely 
conscious  that  he  was  recommending  barefaced  robbery. 
The  term  of  confiscation  is  inapplicable,  as  it  implies 
expropriation  for  the  advantage  of  the  national  Treasury. 
Arbitrary  transfer  of  property  to  a  class  which  commands 
a  majority  of  votes  is  a  more  shameless  innovation. 
The  Welsh  farmers  have  been,  on  the  whole,  compara¬ 
tively  prosperous  during  the  late  depression,  except  in 
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some  districts  which  have  suffered  from  diseases  of  sheep. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  such  cases  the  land¬ 
lords  have  been  wanting  in  liberality ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
tenants  are  perfectly  contented  ;  but  probably  their  honesty 
may  not  be  proof  against  the  blandishments  of  a  member 
who  proposes  to  pay  his  constituents  for  their  votes  by 
handing  over  to  them  a  portion  of  the  property  of  their 
landlords.  The  Principality  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  another  mischievous  precedent  in  addition  to  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  The  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Bill  is  in  itself  a 
measure  of  secondary  importance,  and  it  has  probably 
effected  its  principal  object  in  confirming  the  political 
devotion  of  the  Welsh  Dissenting  preachers  to  the  Minister. 
It  may  perhaps  also  have  been  designed  as  a  preparation  for 
separate  W elsh  legislation  in  matters  of  graver  importance. 
Mr.  Powell’s  suggestion  of  plunder  was  nominally  confined 
to  Wales,  though  it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  unjust 
in  England  than  in  the  Principality.  Mr.  Gladstone,  him¬ 
self  a  Welsh  landowner,  may  probably  have  contemplated 
provincial  disestablishment  rather  of  incumbents  than  of 
landlords. 

The  Trade-Unions  Congress,  among  its  many  political 
excursions  into  provinces  remote  from  its  proper  functions, 
recommended  the  enactment  of  a  Land  Bill  which  the 
managers  of  the  Congress  judiciously  abstained  from  de¬ 
fining.  The  assembled  delegates  probably  disliked  land- 
owners  as  an  aristocratic  class  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
they  may  have  been  deluded  by  the  economic  fallacies  of 
.  numerous  theorists.  In  one  of  their  resolutions  they 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  produce  the 
largest  amount  of  food  from  the  soil ;  and  of  course  they 
forgot,  in  common  with  their  literary  instructors,  to  refer 
to  the  cost  of  production.  No  other  country  is  so  cheaply, 
and  therefore  so  profitably,  cultivated  as  England.  If  the 
soil  were  made  to  produce  half  as  much  again  by  the  efforts 
of  double  the  number  of  cultivators,  the  result  would 
evidently  be  an  economical  loss.  That  the  present  occu¬ 
piers  would  work  to  greater  advantage  under  an  altered 
law  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ;  and  ambitious 
tenant-farmers  may  be  well  assured  that  they  are  not  the 
objects  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers’ 
Union,  which  induced  the  Congress  to  meddle  with  the 
land  question.  The  artisans  probably  believe  that  they 
would  in  some  indefinite  manner  derive  advantage  from 
the  establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary.  A  middle- 
class  aristocracy  of  large  farmers  would  greatly  resemble 
the  manufacturers  for  whom  the  Trade- Unions  entertain 
but  a  qualified  feeling  of  attachment.  The  elections  in 
North  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  probably  represent 
the  real  opinions  of  intelligent  tenant-farmers.  They 
cannot  but  be  aware  that,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  rewarded 
them  by  the  Ground  Game  Bill  for  their  support  at  the 
general  election,  he  is  about  to  transfer  their  political 
influence  to  the  labourers,  who  will  in  turn  receive  some 
electoral  bribe,  probably  at  the  expense  of  their  employers. 
It  may  also  be  hoped  that  reasonable  farmers  will  scarcely 
demand  a  right  to  retain  their  occupations  in  perpetuity 
■while  they  retain  the  privilege,  which  they  frequently 
exercise,  of  throwing  up  their  farms  at  pleasure. 


THE  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

T  XTHEN  a  foreign  Government  reaches  a  decision  which 
»  \  is  on  the  whole  convenient,  it  is  well  not  to  criticize  too 
minutely  the  steps  by  which  it  has  arrived  at  that  decision. 
The  French  Minister  of  Commerces  appears  to  have  spent 
his  leisure  hours,  since  the  close  of  the  elections,  in  study¬ 
ing  the  Queen’s  Speech.  He  has,  consequently,  seen  cause 
to  change  completely  his  estimate  of  the  prospects  of  the 
commercial  negotiations  which  came  to  so  sudden  an  eud 
not  long  ago.  He  and  his  colleagues  have,  it  seems,  been 
all  along  sincerely  anxious  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with 
England.  Had  they  been  left  to  themselves  they  would 
gladly  have  met  the  English  demands  half-way.  It  is  not  the 
will,  but  the  ability,  that  has  been  wanting.  As  Ministers 
they  must  be  guided  by  the  decisions  of  their  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Assemblies ;  and  by  one  of  these  decisions  the 
Government  were  forbidden  to  prolong  the  treaty  then  in 
force,  without  an  assurance  that  a  new  treaty  would  be 
concluded  at  an  early  date.  When  the  negotiations  came 
to  an  end  in  London  M.  Tirard  was  unable  to  feel 
any  such  assurance,  and  he  therefore  had  no  choice  but  to 
decline  the  proposed  prolongation.  In  the  Queen’s  Speech 
be  found  all  that  he  wanted.  The  contingency  contem¬ 


plated  by  the  French  Legislature  had  been  realized.  The 
required  assurance  that  a  new  treaty  would  be  concluded 
at  an  early  date  was  at  length  forthcoming,  and  the  French 
Ministers  were  free  to  agree  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
existing  treaty.  M.  Tieard’s  statement  is  entirely  correct. 
The  French  Government  were  bound  by  the  decrees  of 
their  Parliamentary  Assemblies,  and  the  Queen’s  Speech  on 
proroguing  Parliament  proved  that  theEnglish  Government 
wished  to  conclude  a  fresh  treaty,  and  therefore  presumably 
would  make  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  negotiations. 
What  M.  Tirard  did  not  explain  was  why  he  had  himself 
moved  the  Chambers  to  impose  the  restrictions  which  he 
afterwards  pleaded  as  a  justification  for  his  refusal  to  pro¬ 
long  the  treaty,  and  why  he  had  ever  allowed  himself  to 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  English  desire  to  bring  the 
negotiations  to  a  speedy  close.  It  was  not  necessary, 
however,  for  him  to  go  back  upon  questions  which  have  now 
ceased  to  be  interesting ;  and,  if  he  was  not  compelled  to 
make  the  retrospect,  it  was  certainly  prudent  to  omit  it. 

The  negotiations  which  were  opened  on  Monday  in 
Paris  certainly  wear  a  more  promising  aspect  than  those 
which  were  lately  carried  on  in  London.  The  French 
Government  has,  to  all  appearance,  suddenly  become 
really  desirous  of  concluding  a  new  treaty.  M.  Tirard 
proclaims  the  lively  satisfaction  felt  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  at  receiving  the  English  Commissioners, 
and  his  hope  that  the  negotiations  will  be  rendered  more 
rapid  and  easy  by  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  animates 
all  who  take  part  in  them.  So  far  as  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  are  concerned,  the  uncertainty  which  has  too  long 
hung  over  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries 
will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  definitive  system.  M.  Tirard 
will  not  find  any  opposition  to  this  result  offered  from  the 
Euglish  side.  The  English  Government  have  never  made 
any  secret  of  their  attitude  in  the  matter.  They  have 
from  the  first  declared  that  they  would  not  accept  any 
treaty  which  is,  on  the  whole,  less  favourable  to  English 
trade  than  the  treaty  of  i860.  There  are  many  points 
even  in  that  treaty  which  might  be  modified  to  the 
advantage  of  this  country  ;  but  the  Government  has 
never  made  the  concession  of  these  modifications  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  to  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty.  All 
that  they  have  insisted  on  is  that  the  existing  treaty  should 
not  be  modified  for  the  worse.  Unless  M.  Tirard  is  playing 
with  the  English  Commissioners,  which  is  scarcely  proba¬ 
ble,  he  would  not  have  reopened  the  question  merely  to 
renew  proposals  equivalent  to  those  which  have  already 
been  rejected.  It  may  be  assumed,  with  some  confidence, 
that  England  will  not  again  be  asked  to  accept  worse 
terms  than  those  which  are  conceded  to  her  by  the  treaty 
still  in  force.  What  we  got  in  i860  we  shall  retain  in 
1881. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  result  with  which  we  may  fairly 
feel  satisfied.  Lord  Grey  has  shown  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  refusal  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
which  binds  our  hands  as  regards  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  imports  ;  and,  if  the  Commercial  Treaty  were  allowed 
to  expire,  it  might  be  consoling  to  remember  that  Eng¬ 
land  had,  at  all  events,  re-entered  the  narrow  way  of  eco¬ 
nomical  orthodoxy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  England 
would,  in  the  end,  have  suffered  less  from  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations  than  France.  The  falling  off  in  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  English  goods  consequent  on  the  changes  in  the 
French  tariff  must  have  been  followed  by  a  corresponding 
falling  off  in  the  exports  of  French  goods.  A  customer 
who  will  not  take  his  payment  in  the  ordinary  trade  way 
is  so  inconvenient  a  personage  that  nobody  will  buy  of  him 
when  they  can  buy  of  any  one  else.  Special  articles,  such 
as  the  finer  Bordeaux  wines,  would  have  continued  to  find 
a  market  in  this  country,  and  the  rise  in  price  caused 
by  the  unusual  methods  of  payment  that  must  have 
been  adopted  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  bills  of  exchange 
would  have  been  too  small  to  have  much  affected  the  sale. 
But  as  regards  the  great  mass  of  goods,  what  the  pur¬ 
chaser  takes  is  largely  determined  by  what  the  seller  has 
to  offer,  and  every  substitute  that  could  have  been  devised 
for  French  produce  would  have  been  pushed  into  the 
market,  as  giving  the  seller  less  trouble  and  larger  profits. 
In  this  way  some  of  the  benefits  which  are  claimed  for 
“  Fair  Trade  ”  would  have  been  reaped  by  the  English 
producer  without  the  evils  which  would  follow  upon  any 
concession  to  the  Fair  Trade  agitation.  English  manu¬ 
factures,  which  now  have  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with 
French  manufactures,  would  have  found  themselves 
favoured  by  the  English  middleman  on  grounds  not  of 
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patriotism  bnt  of  convenience.  Even  the  English  con¬ 
sumer  might  have  been  the  better  for  the  impetus  given  by 
the  partial  closing  of  the  French  market  to  the  discovery 
of  new  outlets  for  English  enterprise,  and  in  this  way 
of  new  supplies  for  English  use.  It  may  be  objected  that, 
if  this  picture  is  true,  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  regret  rather  than  of  satisfaction. 
The  answer  is  that,  though,  when  the  bird  in  the  hand  has 
been  lost  by  no  fault  of  ours,  it  is  wise  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  bird  in  the  bush,  we  may  still  feel  glad 
when  the  bird  in  the  hand  has  been  unexpectedly  re¬ 
covered.  The  benefits  which  might  possibly  have  followed 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  conventional  tariff  with  France 
belong  to  the  class  of  blessings  which  come  from  adver¬ 
sity.  Under  the  new  stimulus  Englishmen  might  have 
become  more  inventive  and,  in  the  end,  more  prosperous 
than  they  would  have  been  without  this  stimulus.  But 
we  do  not  ordinarily  throw  away  what  we  have  gained  on 
the  plea  that  poverty  will  quicken  our  faculties ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  we  may  fairly  be  glad  to  be  spared  a  certain 
loss  to  some  branches  of  English  trade,  though  we  have 
at  the  same  time  to  forego  possible  gains  to  other 
branches. 

Why  M.  Tirard,  after  allowing  the  negotiations  to  drop, 
should  afterwards  have  wished  to  renew  them  is  not  ap¬ 
parent.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  assume  that  we  have  yet 
seen  the  last  of  Ministerial  changes  of  purpose.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  French  Government  has  seen  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  nation  is  less  decidedly  Protectionist 
than  they  had  imagined,  and  that  the  improved  prospects 
of  the  treaty  are  due  to  this  discovery.  But  the  note  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Temps  on  Wednesday  shows  that  even  now  the 
French  Ministers  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  burn  their  boats. 
According  to  this  statement,  there  has  been  no  concession 
on  either  side.  The  English  negotiators  have  not  absolutely 
rejected  the  principle  of  specific  duties ;  the  French 
Government  was  always  willing  to  prolong  the  existing 
treaty,  provided  that  the  negotiations  for  a  new  one  were 
far  enough  advanced.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the 
French  Cabinet  is  now  of  opinion  that  the  nation  is  a 
shade  more  Protectionist  than  its  members  thought  a 
week  ago,  though  they  still  hold  it  to  be  a  shade  less 
Protectionist  than  they  thought  three  weeks  ago.  As  the 
position  of  this  country  in  the  matter  is  perfectly  unmis¬ 
takable,  there  is  no  need  to  be  disturbed  at  these  seeming 
variations  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  wish  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  shall  go 
further  in  the  direction  of  Free-trade  than  the  Treaty  of 
i860.  We  are  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  shall  in 
the  aggregate  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  Free-trade  as 
the  Treaty  of  i860.  We  are  resolved  not  to  conclude  a 
treaty  which  shall  from  this  point  of  view  be  inferior  to 
the  Treaty  of  i860.  Under  the  guide  of  competent  ex¬ 
perts  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  negotiation  carried  on 
upon  these  lines  should  go  far  wrong. 


LORD  JUSTICE  BRAMWELL. 

ORD  JUSTICE  BRAMWELL’ S  intention  of  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  Bench  had  been  known  for  some 
time ;  and  yet  his  unabated  vigour  caused  a  kind  of  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  actually  resigned  his  office.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  other  judges,  and  indeed  all  great  public 
functionaries,  would  follow  his  example  by  anticipating  the 
inevitable  diminution  of  their  efficiency.  It  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  happened  that  judges  have  continued  to  serve 
at  an  advanced  age  to  the  public  advantage.  Lord 
Campbell  acquired  a  great  judicial  reputation,  though  he 
had  become  Lord  Chief  Justice  after  seventy  ;  and  he 
became  a  competent  Lord  Chancellor  at  eighty.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  instances  might  bo  quoted  of  judges 
who  have  lingered  on  the  bench  in  the  decline  of 
their  faculties  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  It  was  said  of  one  high  legal  dignitary, 
formerly  an  eminent  lawyer,  that  his  death,  even  if 
the  vacancy  had  not  been  filled  up,  was  equivalent  to  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  judge.  The  decay  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  seems  to  destroy  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  impaired.  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  may  pos¬ 
sibly,  like  some  of  his  pi’edecessors,  feel  for  a  time  the  loss 
of  a  congenial  employment,  but  it  is  much  better  that  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  should  be  wasted  than  that  a 
worn-out  veteran  should  suggest  a  contrast  between  his 
former  capacity  and  his  senile  sluggishness  or  garrulity. 


Lord  Justice  Bramwell  would  doubtless  have  been  for 
some  years  to  come  as  competent  as  formerly  to  discharge 
his  duties,  but  he  has  acted  wisely  in  leaving  the  scene 
of  his  twenty-five  years’  labours  before  any  question  could 
arise  as  to  the  expediency  of  his  making  room  for  some 
younger  successor. 

Only  professional  critics  fully  appreciate  either  the  im¬ 
portance  of  judicial  ability  or  the  qualities  of  different 
judges.  It  is  not  undesirable  that  there  should  be  on  the 
Bench  varieties  of  faculty  and  acquirement.  Men  of  the 
world,  trained  by  long  experience  of  ordinary  litigation, 
are  sometimes  valuable  judges,  though  they  may  have 
little  pretension  to  the  character  of  profound  lawyers  ;  bnt 
in  all  cases  legal  instinct  and  common  sense  are  indispens¬ 
able.  It  is  sufficient  that  a  few  members  of  the  Bench 
should  provide  for  the  whole  body  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  more  recondite  mysteries  of  the  law  ;  aud  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  modern  judicial  practice  is  to  diminish  the 
importance  both  of  accumulated  cases  and  of  remote  legal 
inferences.  The  subtle  process  of  deducing  absurd  logical 
conclusions  from  admitted  principles  has  fallen  into  com¬ 
parative  disuse  since  the  removal  of  a  former  generation 
of  judges  trained  in  the  old  system  of  special  pleading. 
The  fine  analogies  of  law  may  still  exercise  the  keenest 
intellect  without  superseding  the  primary  duty  of  dis¬ 
pensing  justice  to  the  immediate  litigants.  Forty  years 
ago  the  most  successful  practitioners  were  masters  of 
the  rules  of  a  highly  artificial  science ;  and  they  ad¬ 
dressed  some  judges  who  were  too  weak  to  detect 
their  sophisms,  and  others  who  sympathized  with  the 
most  elaborate  display  of  fai*-fetched  astuteness.  The 
greatest  judges  were  comparatively  exempt  from  the 
failing  of  their  colleagues,  but  the  law  which  they  ad¬ 
ministered  was  unduly  technical  and  not  sufficiently 
elastic.  The  legislative  changes  which  have  since  been 
introduced  have  coincided  with  a  growing  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  Bench  to  render  substantial  as  well  as  formal 
justice.  The  inchoate  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  has  intro¬ 
duced  into  either  system  remedies  which  were  not  formerly 
attainable. 

Lord  Justice  Bramwell  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  lawyers.  He  was  also  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  he  had  an  intellectual,  as  well  as  a  moral, 
dislike  of  injustice.'  Even  if  he  had  been  naturally 
eloquent,  he  would  probably  not  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  courting  popular  admiration  by  oratorical 
exhibitions.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  desire  which 
he  imputed  to  one  of  his  former  colleagues  of  having 
every  day  half  a  column  of  the  Times  to  himself.  His 
reputation  for  pointed,  vigorous,  and  sometimes  humorous 
remark  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  Bar.  Daring  his 
long  career  in  the  rank  of  a  puisne  judge,  he  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  efficient  members  of  the 
Bench  ;  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  present  Court  of 
Appeal  his  promotion  was  received  with  the  general  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  profession.  In  his  later  office  he  has  fully 
justified  the  expectations  which  were  formed.  It  may  be 
said,  without  disrespect  to  the  surviving  members  of  the 
Court,  that  it  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  strength  from 
the  presence  of  Lord  Justice  James  and  Lord  Justice 
Bramwell.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  under  the  Judicature  Act  has  yet  reached  its  final 
shape.  The  stages  of  appeal  have  been  unnecessarily 
and  inconveniently  multiplied ;  and  many  questions  are 
submitted  to  the  Lords  Justices  which  ought  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  Court  below.  It  has  also  become 
too  frequent  a  practice  to  carry  actions  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  ;  but  the  tribunal  has  disposed  of  a 
large  mass  of  legislation,  and  it  has  incidentally  added 
much  to  the  body  of  law.  Many  theorists  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  judicial  legislation  which  has  for  centuries 
been  the  principal  element  in  the  fabric  of  English  law ; 
but  as  long  as  precedents  are  held  to  be  binding  on  co¬ 
ordinate  and  inferior  Courts,  it  is  impossible  to  discontinue 
the  ancient  practice.  Even  if  Parliamentary  legislation 
were  more  carefully  conducted  than  it  is,  and  were  more 
systematic  in  its  procedure,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the 
legal  issues  which  are  raised  and  decided  in  daily  practice. 
Next  to  the  practical  administration  of  justice,  the  virtual 
enactment  of  laws  by  the  application  of  recognized  princi¬ 
ples  to  novel  combinations  of  facts  is  the  most  important 
function  of  the  judicial  body,  and  especially  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  It  is  believed  that  its  decisions  have  been  generally 
sound,  and  that  they  command  the  respect  of  the  profession, 
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A  controversy  has  for  some  time  been  pending  as  to 
the  best  constitution  of  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Several 
judges  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  on  either  side  ; 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  unseemly  to  pronounce  a  positive 
opinion  on  the  expediency  of  entrusting  to  the  same  per¬ 
sons  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  Some  writers  of 
authority  maintain  that  the  ancient  arrangement  of 
appeals  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was  sound  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  They  consider  that  a  judge  relegated  to  a  separate 
Court  of  Appeal  loses  touch  of  actual  practice  ;  and  that 
sustained  familiarity  with  litigants  and  with  juries  facili¬ 
tates  the  application  of  general  principles  to  disputed 
points.  It  would  in  any  case  be  necessary  to  improve 
on  the  old  system  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  which  a 
majority  of  three  might  overrule  two  dissentients,  in 
addition  to  four  others  of  equal  rank  in  the  Court  below ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  framing  a  plausible  scheme  would  not 
be  insuperable  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  Bill 
which  he  lately  introduced,  contemplated  the  addition  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal  of  some  ordinary  judges.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  judge  who  hears  a  case  in  the  first  instance 
has  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  appellate  tribunal ;  and 
it  seems  to  some  members  of  the  Bench  a  hardship  that 
the  higher  rank  should  be  combined  with  the  discharge  of 
the  lighter  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  most  of  the  Lords  Justices  have  had  loDg  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Bench,  and  that  the  others  have  learned  their 
business  in  active  practice  at  the  Bar.  It  probably  seems  to 
laymen  that  in  the  judicial  division  of  labour  greater  skill 
in  the  establishment  of  legal  principles  is  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  judges  who  do  nothing  else.  It  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  that,  if  a  separate  Court  of  Appeal  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  judicial  qualities  of  its  members  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  Lord  Justice  James  has  been  replaced 
by  one  of  the  ablest  judges  on  the  Bench  in  the  person  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Lord  Justice  Bramwell,  who  will  almost  necessarily  be  a 
Common  lawyer,  is  not  yet  announced.  It  is  not  yet 
ascertained  whether  Law  Officers  are  likely  to  seek  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  abolition  of  two  high  judicial  posts  by 
becoming  candidates  for  places  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Attorney  or 
Solicitor  General  will  be  a  candidate  on  the  present 
occasion. 


FRANCE  AND  TUNIS. 

IT  is  said  that  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  believing  that  he  was 
to  be  dethroned  by  the  French,  had  determined  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  affront  by  resigning.  He  has  since  been 
assured  that  there  was  no  intention  of  appointing  another 
member  of  his  family  in  his  place  ;  and  the  declaration 
that  the  French  Government  is  not  about  to  assume  the 
Regency  has  been  voluntarily  renewed.  The  Bey,  who 
seems  to  have  become  an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  phrases 
of  European  diplomacy,  declared,  in  answer  to  the  friendly 
communication  of  the  French  Consul,  that  he  had  never 
for  a  moment  believed  in  the  reports  which  were  supposed 
to  have  disturbed  his  equanimity,  and  he  added  that  he 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  powerful  ally.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  the  French  propose,  in  conformity  to 
an  opinion  attributed  to  General  Logerot,  the  immediate 
occupation  of  the  capital.  Although  the  province  is  not 
formally  annexed,  the  French  Resident  controls  both 
foreign  relations  and  domestic  administration,  and  French 
garrisons  hold  all  the  strong  places  which  they  require  for 
military  purposes.  As  the  English  Government  from  the 
first  wisely  abstained  from  objecting  to  the  French  enter¬ 
prise,  it  would  be  idle  and  officious  to  inquire  too  closely 
into  the  mode  of  establishing  French  power  in  Tunis.  As 
violent  changes  are  for  the  most  part  dangerous,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  desirable  that  the  Bey  should  for  the  present  retain 
his  nominal  dignity.  The  large  portion  of  his  subjects 
who  may  probably  be  inclined  to  side  with  the  strongest 
will  find  in  the  ostensible  continuance  of  their  relation  to 
their  former  ruler  a  sufficient  excuse  for  acquiescing  in  the 
new  French  dominion.  The  doubtful  loyalty  of  the  Tunisian 
troops  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  proof  against  a  demand 
that  they  should  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreigner. 
English  experience  in  India  has  not  uniformly  shown  the 
expediency  of  governing  a  conquered  territory  in  the 
name  of  the  native  dynasty  ;  but  such  fictions  sometimes 
facilitate  at  the  moment  a  transaction  which  might  other¬ 


wise  involve  a  shock.  When,  half  a  century  ago,  the 
Government  of  Charles  X.  took  possession  of  Algiers,  no 
similar  question  arose.  The  defeated  potentate  had  been 
the  open  enemy  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  expedition  had 
been  originally  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  effecting 
his  final  overthrow.  It  was  notorious  that  the  provoca¬ 
tion  which  he  had  given  by  piratical  outrages  was  a  mere 
pretext  for  the  attempt  to  rehabilitate  an  unpopular 
Government  by  an  appeal  to  national  ambition. 

The  present  French  Ministry  would  perhaps  scarcely 
have  engaged  in  the  undertaking  if  they  had  foreseen  the 
cost  and  trouble  which  have  been  incurred.  No  effective 
resistance  could  be  offered  by  the  Bey  ;  and  the  campaign 
against  the  Kroumirs  was  not  seriously  prosecuted.  The 
agitation  which  has  actually  been  caused  among  the 
native  population  from  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  the  desert 
was  certainly  not  expected.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  various  bodies  of  insurgents  are,  in  conventional 
language,  actuated  by  fanaticism.  The  French  in  Algiers 
have  never  practised  religious  intolerance ;  and  the 
Mahometans  in  Tunis  have  no  reason  to  fear  persecution 
of  their  faith.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  considerable 
animosity  may  have  been  provoked  by  the  wanton  dese¬ 
cration  of  one  or  two  shrines  or  places  of  pilgrimage; 
and  in  Northern  Africa  an  insurgent  chief  almost  always 
combines  with  his  warlike  character  some  pretension  to  be 
a  saint  or  a  prophet.  A  graver  cause  of  irritation  is  the 
imminent  risk  of  subjection  to  an  alien  conqueror.  The 
indigenous  population  of  Algeria,  though  it  has  long  since 
submitted  to  French  supremacy,  has  never  cultivated 
European  civilization,  and  it  probably  sympathizes  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  principalities,  and 
with  the  independent  tribes  on  the  border  of  the  desert. 
The  nominal  subjects  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  fully  understand 
that  he  has  been  deprived  of  his  sovereignty ;  and  they 
are  not  disposed  to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  a  foreign 
conqueror.  They  probably  understand  little  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  the  enterprise.  The  desire  of  emerging 
from  an  inactivity  continued  for  ten  years,  the  profits  to 
be  acquired  by  speculators  in  Tunisian  bonds  or  Tunisian 
land,  the  future  acquisition  of  great  naval  stations,  would 
not  interest  the  Arab-Moors  of  the  interior.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  their  resistance  to  the  invader ;  b  ut 
they  are  rapidly  discovering  their  inability  to  oppose 
him. 

The  military  operations  excite  a  faint  interest,  almost 
entirely  removed  from  curiosity.  English  politicians  are 
not  concerned  to  learn  whether  the  despatch  and  recall  of 
certain  contingents  was  a  political  or  administrative  mis¬ 
take.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  easily  provide  100,000 
men  for  an  African  campaign  without  impairing  their 
means  of  defence  at  home.  It  has  been  said,  perhaps  with 
some  truth,  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  French  military 
system  resemble  those  which  received  abundant  notice  in 
England  during  the  South  African  war;  but  Continental 
armies  are  maintained  on  too  large  a  scale  to  find  any 
difficulty  in  providing  men  for  a  petty  war.  Whether 
or  not  General  Farre  is  a  competent  War  Minister, 
the  necessary  reinforcements  will  no  doubt  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Tunis  and  Algiers  as  they  may  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  colder  weather  will  from  this  time  forward 
enable  the  generals  in  command  to  undertake  any 
operations  which  they  may  deem  expedient ;  and  defects 
of  commissariat  or  transport  will  be  speedily  remedied. 
In  some  instances  anxiety  has  been  felt  for  the  safety  of 
small  bodies  of  troops  which  have  been  checked  or  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numerous  enemies.  At  one  time  the  aqueduct 
which  supplies  Tunis  with  water  was  cut ;  and  the  first 
attempts  to  restore  it  were  unsuccessful.  Not  a  single  in¬ 
stance  is  mentioned  in  which  an  insurgent  force  has  gained 
any  considerable  or  permanent  advantage.  In  two  or 
three  days  the  Arabs  were  driven  from  the  line  of  the 
broken  aqueduct,  and  the  water  at  the  date  of  the  last 
accounts  was  flowing  as  usual.  General  Sabatier,  whose 
communications  were  temporarily  interrupted,  has  been 
reinforced  by  Colonel  Correaed  ;  and  the  reinforcements 
which  are  now  every  day  disembarking  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  unequal  conflicts.  If  the  bulletins 
may  be  tnisted,  the  losses  of  the  Arabs  in  every  successive 
skirmish  are  twenty  or  thirty-fold  greater  than  those  of 
the  French  detachments.  The  statements  are  the  less 
incredible  because  the  insurgents  have  neither  cannon  nor 
small  arms  of  precision.  They  are  most  formidable  as 
irregular  cavalry  in  their  attacks  on  baggage  trains  and 
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convoys  of  cattle;  but  the  increasing  number  of  French 
troops  will  finally  ensure  their  superiority. 

It  will  probably  be  found  expedient  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  campaign  by  the  employment  of  over¬ 
whelming  force.  English  generals  in  the  Colonies,  and 
even  in  India,  are  generally  compelled  to  rely  on  their 
advantages  in  armament  and  discipline  against  superior 
numbers ;  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  universal  military 
service  if  such  a  Power  as  France  has  to  contend  with  un¬ 
civilized  tribes  on  approximately  equal  terms.  The  men  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  and  the  provision  of 
carriage  and  stores  involves  only  a  question  of  expense. 
When  the  insurgents  find  that  at  every  point  of  collision 
they  are  both  outnumbered  and  outfought,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  see  the  inutility  of  prolonging  their  resistance.  Some 
tribes  have  already  tendered  their  submission  ;  and  the  sta¬ 
tionary  population  ofthe  Regency  has  by  this  time  ascertained 
the  imprudence  of  displaying  the  sympathies  which  it  may 
probably  have  entertained.  The  French  will  certainly  be 
victorious  in  the  end ;  and  it  depends  on  the  vigour  and 
wisdom  of  their  counsels  whether  they  bring  the  war  to 
an  early  termination.  When  they  have  firmly  established 
their  power,  they  will  have  time  to  consider  whether  the 
enterprise  was  worth  its  cost.  The  finances  are  flourishing, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  large  expenditure  is  not  un¬ 
popular  in  France.  The  opportunity  of  administering  a 
lesson  to  hostile  tribes  may  perhaps  confirm  the  security  of 
French  dominion  in  Algeria;  speculative  capitalists  will 
applaud  the  energy  which  has  doubled  the  value  of  their 
investments  ;  and  patriotic  vanity  will  be  gratified  by  the 
rebuff  which  has  been  inflicted  on  Italy,  and,  in  popular 
estimation,  on  England.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the 
undertaking  will  probably  afford  little  ground  for  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  the  last  experiment  of  the  kind.  The  revival 
of  the  French  appetite  for  glory  is  a  misfortune  to  the  rest 
of  Europe. 


IRISH  JURIES. 

HE  letter  in  which  Mr.  Forster  declined  to  accede  to 
the  modest  request  of  Mr.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Givan, 
that  he  would  turn  the  “  suspects  ”  loose  upon  Ireland, 
was  printed  in  small  type  in  most  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
and  received  but  little  comment.  Yet  it  is  a  document  of 
some  value,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  utterance  of  the  Government  since 
the  beginning  of  troubles  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Forster  points 
out  to  the  importunate  Ulster  members  that  the  persons 
incarcerated  are  incarcerated  not  as  a  punishment,  how¬ 
ever  richly  they  may  have  deserved  it,  but-  as  a  measure 
of  prevention  and  precaution.  They  are  reasonably  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  centres  of  disturbance  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  in  which  they  respectively  live,  and  they  are 
held  in  custody  partly  as  hostages  and  partly  to  prevent 
their  acting  as  firebrands.  To  demand  an  amnesty  for 
them,  therefore,  is  simply  silly,  and  amounts,  not  to 
asking  pardon  for  a  murderer  after  his  crime,  but  to 
asking  that,  having  been  arrested  in  the  midst  thereof,  he 
shall  be  replaced  at  the  throat  of  his  victim  with  knife 
and  all  apparatus  appertaining  to  his  trade.  Of  course 
Mr.  Forster  does  not  put  the  matter  quite  so  straight¬ 
forwardly  as  this,  but  he  says  the  same  thing  in  concilia¬ 
tory  language.  If  Ireland  wants  the  suspects  out  of  prison, 
she  has  only  got  to  behave  herself.  Each  district,  by  re¬ 
fraining  from  outrage,  submitting  to  the  law,  paying  its 
debts,  and  abandoning  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  to 
Boycott,  can  have  its  own  hostages  back  again,  on  the 
condition,  of  course,  of  re-arrest  if  disturbances  recom¬ 
mence.  But  so  long  as  outrages,  and  Boycotting,  and 
resistance  to  the  law  continue  in  any  given  district,  so 
long  will  certain  representatives  of  that  district  continue 
to  inhabit  Kilmainham.  There  can  be  nothing  fairer  than 
this  ;  and  the  only  thing  to  be  hoped  is  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  persevere  in  this  course,  in  spite  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  sophistry  of  those  of  their  followers  who  clamour 
for  an  amnesty.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  quite 
justified  in  complaining  that  the  sweep  of  the  Coercion 
Act  has  been  far  too  narrow  ;  but  it  would  be  worse  still 
if  the  fish  actually  within  it  were  let  slip. 

Conciliatory  as  was  his  language,  Mr.  Forster  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  improvement  which  it  seems 
he  discovered  is  only  partial.  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  impartial  lookei'S-on  find  a  great  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
covering  any  improvement  at  all  of  the  kind  which  would 


justify  the  letting  loose  of  the  agitators.  What  improve¬ 
ment  there  is  is  due  chiefly  to  the  better  organization  of 
the  law-abiding  inhabitants,  and  partly  to  the  unsparing 
use  at  last,  and  after  the  loss  of  much  precious  time,  of 
military  force.  As  the  winter  approaches,  outrages  again 
increase.  Boycotting,  if  not  individually  so  oppressive 
owing  to  the  organization  just  mentioned,  is  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  ever,  and  the  defeat  of  Justice  in  her  own 
courts  is  still  constant.  The  Blue-book  recently  issued  on 
the  Irish  Jury  Laws,  containing  the  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  evidence  taken 
before  it,  exhibits  this  latter  evil  in  its  fullest  proportions. 
The  evidence  is  even  of  more  importance  than  the  Report, 
though  this  latter  cannot  be  poohpoohed  even  by  the 
staunchest  decriers  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  result  of 
a  partisan  inquiry.  Notwithstanding  the  Conservative 
majority  in  the  House,  the  Committee  comprised  an  actu¬ 
ally  preponderant  number  of  Liberals  (unless  Lord  Derby 
is  to  be  counted  as  a  Tory)  ;  and  two  of  the  Conservative 
members — the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Inchiquin 
— were  not  present  on  the  final  question  of  adopting  the 
Report.  This  division,  too,  concerned  only  a  proposal 
for  temporary  suspension  of  trial  by  jury,  for  which  there 
voted,  not  merely  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  Lord 
Donoughjiore,  Lord  Longford,  and  Lord  Ardilaun  (who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  political  reasons  for  their 
votes),  but  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Lord  Penzance.  The  body  of  the  Report,  setting  forth  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seems 
to  have  expressed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole 
Committee.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  any  assembly,  unless  possessed  of  the  courage  of  an 
Irish  jury  itself,  to  come  to  any  other  decision  in  face  of 
the  evidence.  Judges,  sheriffs,  clerks  of  the  Crown, 
Crown  solicitors,  solicitors  and  barristers  unconnected 
with  the  Government,  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  unpaid 
magistrates  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  present 
jury  list  furnishes  a  class  of  persons  too  ignorant  to  be 
even  safe  arbiters  of  ordinary  causes,  but  utterly  and 
radically  untrustworthy  in  respect  of  “  clean  ”  crimes — 
that  is,  outrage  and  even  murder,  committed  from  agrarian, 
religions,  or  political  causes.  The  most  striking’  evidence 
of  all  was  that  of  Serjeant  O’Hagan,  who  has  since  been 
selected  as  Judicial  Commissioner  under  the  Land  Act, 
and  who  is  loudly  claimed  by  the  Leaguers  as  a 
sympathizer.  Serjeant  O’Hagan,  while  manifestly  dis¬ 
inclined  to  speak  hardly  of  his  countrymen,  and  while 
unwilling  to  recommend  a  return  to  the  older  and 
more  exclusive  plan  of  summoning  juries  from  the  higher 
classes,  admits  that  in  a  large  experience  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary,  even  in  ordinary  cases  and  ordinary  times,  to  guard 
most  carefully  against  the  uneducated  and  excitable  jurors 
being  induced  to  neglect  the  evidence,  while  he  frankly 
admitted  that  in  times  like  the  present  convictions  in  dis¬ 
turbed  districts  were  impossible.  This,  the  weakest 
evidence  in  actual  expression,  is  thus  really  the  strongest, 
and  it  would  very  nearly  settle  the  matter  even  without  the 
enormous  and  practically  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony 
by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

The  Committee  recommend  various  palliatives,  such 
as  the  merging  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  Special  Jury 
list  in  that  of  the  Common  Jury,  the  insistance  on  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  former  element  in  each  case, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  present  preposterous  right 
of  challenging  which  is  avowedly  used  (we  have  still 
Serjeant  O’Hagan  as  a  witness)  to  “  emasculate  the 
“  panel  ”  by  rejecting  all  men  of  station  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  But  in  the  contentious  portion  of  the  Report 
before  referred  to  they  admit  with  reluctance  that 
such  measui’es,  as  well  as  that  of  freely  changing  the 
venue,  though  not  unlikely  to  succeed  in  quieter  times, 
would  be  useless  at  present.  A  considerable  enlargement 
of  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  magistrates,  and,  in  extreme 
cases  and  for  limited  periods,  the  suspension  of  trial  by  j  ary 
altogether,  is  what  they  recommend.  In  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  let  it  be  remembered,  Lord  Penzance,  a  decided 
Liberal,  and  a  lawyer  of  hardly  surpassed  experience,  and 
Lord  Derby,  whose  repugnance  to  unusual  and  heroic 
measures  of  any  kind  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  his  chai’acter,  both  agree.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  it 
possible  for  any  one  to  read  this  collection  of  evidenco 
carefully  and  impartially  without  coming  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  Trial  by  jury,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  doing  of  justice. 
From  the  moment  when  it  is  proved  that  it  is  iucom- 
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petent  to  bring  this  about — that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  simply  a  convenient  instrument  for  defeating  jus¬ 
tice — its  value  and  its  sacredness  are  gone  at  once. 
This  point  has  been  reached  in  Ireland.  There  are  two 
main  causes  which  produce  the  untrustworthiness  of 
Irish  juries,  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Government,  whilo  the  other  is  almost  wholly 
beyond  it.  The  first  is  terrorism,  the  other  is  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  By  a  great  increase  of  vigour  in  adminis¬ 
tration  it  might  be  possible  to  terrorize  the  terrorists  ;  but 
the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  which,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  tells  us,  make  Irishmen  of 
the  class  from  which  petty  jurors  are  mostly  drawn 
divide  crimes  into  “clean”  and  “dirty”  are  unattack- 
able  save  by  time.  As  matters  stand,  the  setting  of 
an  average  Irish  juryman  to  try  an  average  Irish 
criminal  is  a  kind  of  practical  fallacy  of  ambiguity. 
The  law  which  the  juryman  chooses  to  acknowledge  and 
the  law  which  he  is  set  to  administer  are  two  entirely 
different  things.  The  case  is  not  parallel,  as  is  some¬ 
times  argued,  with  the  cases  where,  owing  to  a  revo¬ 
lution  iu  public  opinion,  a  heavier  penalty  is  imposed 
by  the  law  than  seems  generally  just,  and  where  juries 
acquit  in  consequence.  The  Irish  jury  which  acquits  a 
man  of  murder  does  so  not  because  it  thinks  imprison¬ 
ment  or  fine  more  suitable  to  the  case  than  hanging,  but 
because  it  thinks  the  murder  no  murder  at  all,  but  a  highly 
virtuous  and  laudable  act.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
obviously  useless  to  play  at  cross  purposes.  If  agrarian, 
political,  and  religious  motives  are  to  be  a  good  defence 
to  a  criminal  charge,  let  them  be  made  so  by  law ;  if  not, 
let  not  the  law  permit  a  farce,  every  repetition  of  which 
encourages  to  lawlessness.  The  evidence  which  lies  before 
us  shows  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Irish  people 
are  incapable  of  exercising  certain  rights.  In  the  interest 
of  those  of  their  countrymen  who  have  reached  a  higher 
state  of  civilization,  those  rights  should  be  withdrawn  from 
them. 

♦  ""  - 

INDIAN  RAILWAYS. 

HE  Report  upon  the  Indian  Railways  for  1S80-81  is 
principally  interesting  as  being  the  first  to  contain 
the  newly-devised  distinction  between  “  Productive  ” 
and  “  Protective  ”  works.  The  special  discussions  con¬ 
nected  with  Indian  famines  have  already  made  us  ac¬ 
quainted  with  these  terms,  but  the  Railway  Report  for 
the  past  year  shows  them  reduced  to  ordinary  use.  “  Pro- 
“  ductive  ”  works,  as  is  explained  in  the  Report,  are 
works  paid  for  out  of  borrowed  money,  and  calculated  to 
yield  within  a  prescribed  time  such  a  clear  annual  revenue 
as  will  cover  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended.  Before 
a  railway  can  be  classed  among  “  productive  ”  works, 
there  must  be  a  reasonable  prospect  that  within  five  years 
of  the  line  being  opened  for  traffic  the  earnings  will  yield 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capital  outlay,  in¬ 
cluding  arrears  of  interest  incurred  up  to  that  date,  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  land  revenue,  and  sundry  other 
charges.  In  the  case  of  irrigation  'works,  the  rate  of  profit 
to  be  ultimately  realized  is  also  fixed  at  4  per  cent.,  but 
ten  years  instead  of  five  are  fixed  as  the  period  within 
which  this  rate  must  be  realized.  For  the  present  the 
Government  of  India  will  not  borrow  for  productive 
works  more  than  2,500, 000L  a  year,  the  larger  part  of 
which  is  spent  on  railways,  while  the  rest  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  canals  and  miscellaneous  works.  Besides  works  which 
answer  to  this  definition  of  production,  there  are  others 
which  will  sooner  or  later  yield  a  revenue  out  of  which 
interest  may  be  paid  on  the  capital  expended,  but  which 
are  likely  to  do  so  later  rather  than  sooner.  “  It  would 
“  be  difficult  in  India,”  says  the  Report,  “  to  find  a  district 
“  where  a  railway  would  not  be  the  means  of  developing 
“  trade  and  stimulating  agricultural  produce,  and  thus 
“  obtadn  a  traffic  which  would  become  remunerative.” 
But  to  lock  up  capital  in  the  construction  of  works  which 
are  not  immediately  remunerative  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  surest  methods  of  bringing  about  depression  of  trade 
and  general  financial  distress.  A  Government  which  can  only 
just  pay  its  way  would  be  greatly  to  blame  if  it  started  on 
a  wildgoose  chase  after  profits  which  are  only  likely  to  be 
realized  in  the  next  generation.  If  private  investors  like 
to  put  their  own  money  where  it  can  yield  them 
nothing  for  half  a  lifetime,  they  will  be  the  only 
sufferers ;  but  a  Government  which  acted  in  this  way 
would  be  preparing  an  inevitable  weight  of  taxation  for 


the  unfortunate  subjects  whose  money  it  had  chosen  to 
misspend. 

India,  however,  is  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately,  an  immediate  profit 
of  a  particular  kind  arises  out  of  works  which  in  other 
countries  would  be  unproductive.  The  railway  which 
would  be  many  years  before  it  paid  4  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested  in  it  may  pay  a  percentage  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  the  very  year  in  which  it  is  opened  if  it 
enables  food  to  be  brought  from  a  district  in  which  it 
is  abundant  to  a  district  stricken  with  famine.  The 
increase  of  production  traceable  to  irrigation  works  may 
not  in  ordinary  years  be  sufficiently  great  to  make  any 
conspicuous  improvement  either  in  revenue  or  in  trade. 
But,  if  it  furnishes  the  people  of  the  district  with  enough 
food  to  support  life  during  a  scarcity,  and  so  prevents 
scarcity  from  developing  into  famine,  it  will  have  yielded 
an  abundant  return  on  the  cost  of  construction.  It  has 
been  determined  to  spend  on  “  protective  ”  works  in  each 
year,  when  there  is  no  famine,  half  the  sum  set  apart  for 
a  Famine  Insurance  Fund.  If  this  limit  is  adhered  to, 
and  the  expenditure  is  restricted  to  750,000 1.,  “a  long 
“  time  must  elapse  before  a  complete  scheme  of  protection 
“  can  be  finished.”  But,  if  the  finances  of  India  go,  on  im¬ 
proving,  it  may  be  possible,  and  certainly  would  be  expe¬ 
dient,  to  devote  a  larger  sum  to  this  particular  class  of 
works.  Possibly  there  are  reductions  and  adjustments  of 
taxation  which  ought  to  be  made  even  before  any  more 
money  is  spent  on  any  other  object  w’hatever.  But  the 
extension  of  protection  against  famine  may  at  least  claim 
the  second  place  in  the  list  of  objects  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  cost  of  a  preventable 
famine  is  very  great,  both  as  regards  the  amount  spent 
and  the  revenue  lost,  and  any  outlay  which  has  the  effect 
of  warding  off  a  famine,  if  it  is  not  extravagant  in 
amount,  is  really  a  saving  of  public  money.  It  may  be 
hoped,  too,  that  the  expenditure  on  productive  works  will 
incidentally  provide  additional  security  against  famine. 
Thus  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  undertaken  nearly 
forty  years  ago  as  what  would  now  be  called  a  “  pro- 
“  tective  ”  work  is  in  a  very  high  degree  a  produc¬ 
tive  work  also.  It  not  only  irrigates  considerably  more 
than  a  million  acres,  and  so  is  an  instrument  of  in¬ 
estimable  importance,  as  Lord  Hartington  has  said  in 
a  recent  despatch,  “  in  securing  harvests,  iu  improving 
“  the  agriculture,  and  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
“  the  provinces  through  which  it  runs,”  but  it  returned 
for  the  year  1878-79  nearly  7^  per  cent,  on  the  original 
cost.  At  this  rate  the  revenue  of  the  canal  will  bo 
large  enough  to  pay  off  all  the  interest  which  had 
accumulated  before  the  canal  paid  its  expenses,  and  to 
return  4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  There  may  bo 
other  canals  only  waiting  to  be  made  of  which 
an  equally  good  account  may  be  hereafter  given.  It 
is  quite  right  that  a  limit  should  be  placed  even  on 
works  which,  as  in  this  case,  are  at  once  protective  and 
productive  ;  but,  by  giving  the  preference  to  those  pro¬ 
ductive  works  which  are  protective  at  the  same  time,  the 
construction  of  protective  works  may  go  on  very  much 
faster  than  would  be  possible  if  only  the  allotted  750,000 1. 
were  yearly  spent  on  them.  In  future,  the  Report  on 
Indian  Railways  will  deal  with  canals  and  irrigation  works 
as  well.  They  are  certainly  matters  of  equal  public  im¬ 
portance,  and  information  relating  to  them  ought  to  be 
equally  accessible. 

Still,  even  if  the  money  is  laid  out  in  the  most  prudent 
fashion  possible,  a  capital  expenditure  of  2,500,000 1.  a  year 
must  leave  many  very  pressing  wants  unprovided  for.  The 
limit  is  a  wise  one,  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  limit ;  whereas 
the  demand  for  railways  and  canals  in  India  is  almost 
without  limit.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of  very 
great  interest  whether  there  are  any  means  of  promoting 
the  investment  of  English  capital  in  Indian  undertakings 
which  the  State  may  prudently  employ.  Hitherto  the 
only  inducement  that  has  proved  strong  enough  has  been 
a  State  guarantee ;  and,  where  private  enterprise  will 
not  be  content  without  a  State  guarantee,  the  State 
may  as  well  do  the  work  itself.  When  Major  Baring 
became  Finance  Member  of  Council  he  was  instructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  encourage  in  every  way 
the  raising  of  capital  through  private  agency,  “  on 
“  the  exclusive  security  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
“  taking.”  If  this  proves  impossible,  Lord  Hartington 
is  willing  to  entertain  the  consideration  whether  a  modi¬ 
fied  guarantee  might  not  be  given,  meaning  by  this 
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a  guarantee  “  so  restricted  in  respect  to  time  and  to  the 
“  rate  of  interest  guaranteed  as  to  give  the  subscribers  a 
“  real  interest  in  the  efficient  and  economical  administra- 
“  tion  of  the  railway.”  Major  Baring  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  this  point  in  his  Budget  statement.  He  is  not  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of  developing  the  resources 
of  India  rapidly  through  private  as  distinguished  from 
State  enterprise,  but  he  thinks  the  experiment  is  worth  a 
trial.  The  gain  to  the  State  would  be  great,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  attempt  would  be  made  differ 
in  some  important  respects  from  those  which  were 
formerly  held  to  make  success  impossible.  Railways  in 
India  pay  better  than  they  did,  and  there  is  at  once  more 
capital  seeking  investment  and  less  opportunity  of  invest¬ 
ing  it  profitably.  The  first  private  Railway  Company  has 
been  already  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  Bengal  Central 
Railway  Company,  and  it  has  been  started  with  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Messrs.  Rothschild.  If  names  have  any  in¬ 
fluence,  this  Company  ought  to  be  popular.  Major  Baring 
suggests  several  ways  in  which  Government  encourage¬ 
ment  might  be  given  to  private  capitalists  short  of  an 
actual  guarantee  of  interest.  Government  officers,  he  says, 
may  make  the  surveys  and  estimates  which  are  required 
before  the  public  can  prudently  decide  whether  to  invest 
money  in  any  particular  scheme ;  the  land  taken  for  the 
line  may  bo  given  free  of  cost;  and  grants  of  waste  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  line  m*iy  sometimes  be  made  to  the 
Company.  In  this  way  the  shareholders  would  derive 
profit  not  merely  from  the  traffic  created  by  their  line, 
but  also  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  district  through 
which  it  passes.  Diminution  of  preliminary  cost  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  dividend-producing  area  may  go  far  to 
make  Indian  investments  popular  with  a  generation  which 
is  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do  with  its  money. 


MANCHESTER  SMOKE. 

THE  Manchester  Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  started 
a  controversy  of  some  interest— Ought  a  wholly  new 
departure  to  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
smoke  P  As  the  law  stands,  manufacturers  are  ordered  to 
consume  their  own  smoke ;  but  the  persons  at  whose  in¬ 
stance  the  prosecutions  for  breach  of  the  law  have  to  be 
instituted  are  themselves  very  often  the  most  conspicuous 
offenders  against  the  law.  In  two  recent  cases  at  Salford 
the  heads  of  the  convicted  firms  had  both  been  Mayors  of 
Manchester,  and  it  is  a  not  uncommon  complaint  in  the 
district  that  the  “  owners  of  offending  chimneys  are  always 
“  to  be  found  in  high  places.”  The  prosecutions  are  insti¬ 
tuted  by  a  local  Nuisance  Committee,  which  naturally 
represents  with  substantial  accuracy  the  opinions  of 
the  manufacturers  whom  it  is  its  business  to  keep 
in  order.  What  these  opinions  are  may  be  gathered  from 
some  of  the  reported  utterances  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  City  Council.  It  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Council  that,  of  578  trees  planted  in  three 
years  by  the  authorities,  203,  or  considerably  more  than 
one-third,  were  dead.  This  fact  might  have  suggested  the 
moral  that  what  is  so  fatal  to  vegetation  can  hardly  be 
very  beneficial  to  human  life  or  health.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  light  in  which  the  Manchester  City  Council 
looked  at  the  question.  They  preferred  to  say  with 
cheerful  humility  that  they  could  not  make  Manchester 
a  second  Paris,  whatever  they  did.  Another  speaker 
compared  the  opposite  evils  of  smoky  and  smokeless 
chimneys,  and  congratulated  the  Nuisance  Committee 
upon  their  wisdom  in  declining  to  push  their  purify¬ 
ing  efforts  to  an  inconvenient  extreme.  This  same 
gentleman  declared  that  the  healthiness  or  unhealthi¬ 
ness  of  Manchester  was  merely  a  matter  of  acclimatiza¬ 
tion.  There  was  nothing  much  the  matter  with  the 
atmosphere  of  the  city  when  once  you  had  got  used 
to  it.  With  local  opinion  in  this  condition,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  much  local  energy  will  be  shown  in 
dealing  with  the  smqke  nuisance.  It  is  true  that  the 
Nuisance  Committee  has  called  attention  daring  the  year 
to  4,500  smoky  chimneys,  and  that  nearly  xool  have  been 
imposed  in  fines.  But  the  only  real  test  of  the  adequacy 
of  a  system  of  punishment  is  the  continuance  or  cessation 
of  the  evil  complained  of.  If  the  Nuisance  Committee  is 
so  lynx-eyed  in  the  detection  of  smoke,  why  is  it  that  so 
much  smoke  is  still  to  bo  seen  ?  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  this  respect  Manchester  is  any  better  off  than  it  was 
before  the  Act  for  preventing  smoke  came  into  operation. 


The  remedy  suggested  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  central  for  local  supervision.  The  reason  why 
the  law  is  broken  is  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  first  instance  to 
break  it  than  to  keep  it.  There  are  ways  of  consuming 
smoke  which  would  require  large  alterations  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  furnaces,  and  there  are  ways  which  would 
require  fewer  alterations  in  the  furnaces,  but  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  better  class  of  firemen. 
Both  these  methods  imply  an  immediate  outlay  to  obtain 
a  distant  return.  Manchester  manufacturers  do  not  as  a 
rule  dislike  the  sight  of  smoke.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
them  live  away  from  their  factories,  but  the  distance  is 
not  so  great  but  what  some  of  the  smoke  follows  them 
home.  As  they  do  not  dislike  it,  the  only  motive  other 
than  that  of  fear  of  prosecution  to  which  they  are 
amenable  is  the  prospect  that,  if  they  make  their  fur¬ 
naces  smoke-consuming,  they  will  burn  less  coal  or  give 
out  more  heat.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  end  this- 
result  would  be  obtained,  but  the  outlay  would  have 
to  be  incurred  at  once,  whereas  the  interest  on  the 
outlay  would  come  in  slowly.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  manufacturer,  ordinarily  speaking,  is  under  no  effec¬ 
tive  inducement  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in 
his  furnaces.  Why  should  he  make  them  ?  Not  to  clear 
the  atmosphere  of  the  city,  for  he  is  very  well  contented 
with  it  as  it  is.  Not  to  escape  legal  penalties,  for,  what 
with  the  uncertainty  that  they  will  ever  be  inflicted  and 
the  certainty  that  if  inflicted  they  will  not  be  large,  it  is 
as  cheap  to  risk  them  as  to  avoid  them.  Not  to  save 
coals,  for  in  order  to  get  more  heat  out  of  his  furnaces  he 
would  have  to  put  more  money  into  them.  In  the  absence 
of  an  adequate  motive  to  do  anything,  the  most  natural 
thing  is  to  do  nothing,  and  this  pretty  well  describes  the 
action  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers  as  regards  the 
consumption  of  smoke. 

All  this,  it  is  argued,  would  be  completely  changed  if 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  Smoke  Prevention 
Acts  wci’e  vested  in  a  representative  of  the  central  autho¬ 
rity.  “  A  Government  Inspector  and  a  stipendiary  magis* 
“  trate  would  make  a  speedy  end  of  the  nuisance.”  Small 
as  the  penalties  are  in  themselves,  they  wronld  become 
large  by  frequent  repetition,  and,  in  the  end,  when  convic¬ 
tions  followed  one  another  almost  daily,  the  sinners  W'ould 
find  it  cheaper  to  make  the  necessary  alterations  than  to 
pay  the  accumulated  fines.  Without  a  Government  In¬ 
spector  to  undertake  prosecutions,  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
can  do  very  little.  The  local  Committee  by  whom  prose¬ 
cutions  are  now  instituted  can  pick  and  choose  between 
the  cases  which  call  for  notice,  and  in  the  end  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  those  which  ought  to  come  before  the  magistrate 
ever  do  come  before  him.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  so  long 
as  the  authority  which  decides  when  to  prosecute  and 
when  to  abstain  represents  the  average  opinion  of  the 
city.  Manchester  is  so  far  improved  that  there  are  some 
cases  which  there  is  no  desire  to  screen.  They  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  outstep  the  limits  beyond  which  disregard  of 
the  law  ought  not  to  go.  A  case  mentioned  by  the  Times' 
Correspondent,  in  which  “  dense  smoke  was  emitted  for 
“  an  aggregate  of  twenty-seven  minutes  in  one  hour,” 
probably  belonged  to  this  class.  Local  opinion  does  not 
uphold  a  man  in  breaking  the  law  for  tw&nty-seven 
minutes  out  of  sixty.  If  dense  smoke  had  been  emitted, 
say  for  ten  minutes  out  of  sixty,  it  is  probable  that  a 
different  view  would  have  been  taken.  Yet,  if  a  number 
of  neighbouring  chimneys  are  each  sending  out  black 
smoke  for  ten  minutes  in  the  hour,  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  atmosphere  may  be  quite  sufficiently  mis¬ 
chievous.  The  more  energetic  the  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trate  is,  and  the  more  determined  to  put  down  the 
smoke  nuisance,  the  more  necessary  the  Committee 
feel  it  to  deal  tenderly  with  offenders.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  must  not  be  proceeded  agaiust  because  he 
has  had  great  difficulties  to  struggle  against ;  another 
escapes  because  his  furnaces  are  old-fashioned  and  times 
have  not  been  good  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  re¬ 
placed  ;  a  third  is  really  not  a  worse  offender  than  the 
two  former,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  him  out 
for  punishment.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  various  excuses 
which  an  easy-going  Committee — wishing  perhaps  to  steer 
a  middle  course  between  over-severity  and  undue  lenity, 
but  thinking  the  former  very  much  the  worst  extreme  of 
the  two — would  accept  as,  on  the  whole,  sufficient  to  excuse 
a  prosecution.  If  the  duty  were  committed  to  a  Government 
Inspector,  there  would  be  none  of  this  desire  to  screen 
breakers  of  the  law.  He  would  have  a  specific  work  to  do, 
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and  lie  would  be  stationed  in  Manchester  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  it. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  remedy 
that  would  thus  be  set  to  work.  Given  a  Govern¬ 
ment  inspector  prosecuting  every  case  in  which  the  law 
was  broken,  and  a  stipendiai’y  magistrate  convicting 
every  defendant  against  whom  a  breach  of  the  law 
had  been  made  out,  and  Manchester  manufacturers 
would  soon  find  that  it  was  less  troublesome  to  re¬ 
construct  their  furnaces  than  to  stand  exposed  to  the 
constant  shower  of  small  fines.  But  when  this  has 
been  conceded  we  have  not  got  very  far.  It  is  plain  that 
a  law  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  carried  out  by  the  central 
authority  at  all,  must  be  carried  out  impartially.  Where 
would  be  the  impartiality  of  keeping  an  inspector  and  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  at  Manchester  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  compelling  manufacturers  to  adopt  proper  smoke¬ 
consuming  appliances,  and  allowing  the  manufacturers  of 
a  score  of  equally  smoky  towns  to  go  on  polluting  the  air  at 
their  pleasure  ?  If  the  application  of  the  law  is  regarded 
as  a  disadvantage  to  the  producers  of  smoke,  why  should 
one  sort  of  producers  be  more  hardly  dealt  with  than 
another  ?  If  it  is  regarded  as  a  benefit  to  those  who  have 
to  breathe  the  smoky  air,  why  should  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  be  picked  out  from  the  rest  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  for  the  reception  of  this  special  favour  ?  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  only  way  of  carrying  out  the  law  by  the 
central  authority  in  Manchester  would  be  to  impose  upon 
the  central  authority  the  duty  of  carrying  it  out  in  all 
specially  smoky  districts.  In  other  words,  a  new  and  very 
much  more  stringent  statute  would  have  to  be  passed.  In 
order  to  carry  a  measure  of  this  kind  through  Parliament, 
there  must  exist  a  strong  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  and 
in  the  present  case  where  is  this  strong  public  opinion  to 
be  looked  for  ?  Not  in  Manchester  itself ;  so  much  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  ground  on  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  supersede  the  Nuisance  Committee  is  that  the 
Committee  represents  local  opinion,  and  therefore  is  very 
tender  to  smoky  chimneys.  If  the  Manchester  rate¬ 
payers  were  in  earnest  upon  the  smoke  question,  they 
would  take  care  that  an  energetic  Nuisance  Committee 
was  appointed,  and  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  a 
Government  Inspector.  Nor  is  it  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  country  generally  ;  for  the  obvious  reason  that  people 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  very  keenly  for  annoyances 
to  which  they  are  not  exposed,  and  which  those  who  are 
exposed  to  them  do  not  seem  to  mind.  If  the  citizens  of 
Manchester  had  not  the  power  of  compelling  manufacturers 
to  consume  their  own  smoke,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  passing  a  law  which  should  give  them  that  power ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  appointing  special  officers  to  enforce  the 
law  on  their  behalf,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  country 
at  large  should  feel  that  it  is  not  bound  to  help  those  who 
show  no  disposition  to  help  themselves.  No  doubt  there 
is  a  minority  in  Manchester  which  would  like  to  enforce 
the  law,  but  they  must  not  hope  to  escape  from  the 
universal  principle  that  before  a  minority  can  give  effect  to 
its  wishes  it  must  make  itself  the  majority. 


THE  DAMASCUS  OF  TO-DAY. 

(AN  a  moderate  computation  a  horde  of  some  five  hundred 
)  travellers  out  of  the  crowds  who  annually  visit  Egypt 
pass  on  to  visit  the  capital  of  Syria.  Out  of  this  number  we 
may  dread  that  two  or  three  will  enrich  the  world  with  new 
books.  We  know  by  experience  that  nine  out  of  ten  will  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  in  the  proud  conviction  of  having  become 
authorities  on  all  things  Eastern.  The  bases  of  their  confidence 
may  be  rather  shaky;  but  in  the  same  way  that  a  man  who 
can  ask  for  a  glass  of  water  in  French  can  obtain  credit  for 
a  mastery  of  the  language  amongst  those  who  know  nothing  of 
it,  so  a”  tourist  who  has  enjoyed  the  foretaste  of  Paradise 
yvkick  the  Prophet  denied  himself,  by  violent  self-assertion 
may  manage  to  pass  for  a  wise  man  of  the  East  amongst  his 
acquaintances  who  have  never  gone  further  than  Italy.  Because 
things  seen  are  mightier  than  things  heard,  these  Illuminati  trade 
on  their  week  of  actual  sight  to  pronounce  deliciously  sweeping 
opinions,  recking  little  of  possible  antecedent  theories  or  thrice- 
proved  truths  and  caring  less  for  the  information  gained  by 
stay-at-home  friends  who  read.  Talk  not  to  them  of  books; 
did  they  not  brave  the  dangers  of  the  Damascus  road  in  the 
diligence,  rousing  themselves  with  enthusiasm  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  their  dragoman  as  the  team  of  six  dashed  over  the 
Barada,  turned  the  last  corner  past  the  Salahiyyeh,  and  came 
tootling  past  the  Merj  into  the  oldest  city  of  the  world  ?  Who 
ought  to  know  more  about  Damascus  than  the  tourist  who  passes 
a  day  or  two  tnere  under  the  personal  conduct  of  Cook  ?  What 


better  judge  of  Damascus  houses  than  he  who  is  installed  in 
Dimitri’s  salon  cle  lecture  with  its  two  raised  daises,  its  central 
fountain  and  painted  walls  ?  Who  is  more  at  home  in  her 
bazaars  than  the  man  who  has  strolled  through  them  with  his 
dragoman  and  bought  a  pair  of  red  Bedouin  boots  or  a  chocolate- 
coloured  kefia  ?  As  for  the  mosques,  he  paid  his  fee  and  saw 
them  all,  but  did  not  think  very  much  of  them.  He  admires  the 
irony  of  the  ancients  who  called  their  big  street  “  Straight,”  and 
is  sceptical  about  St.  Paul’s  window,  but  thinks  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  story.  Altogether  he  was  never  impressed  with  any 
peculiar  sense  of  being  an  actor  in  one  of  Scheherzadeh’s  tales,  and 
was  not  sorry  to  leave  for  Baalbec,  for  he  considers  that,  however 
interesting  Damascus  may  once  have  been,  it  is  not  the  gayest  of 
resting-places  now  for  a  man  who  goes  abroad  to  amuse  himself. 
So  he  does  not  understand  the  raptures  of  some  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  much  prefers  Cairo,  which  has  at  least  a  decent 
carriage  road  or  two  and  an  opera-house. 

Have  we  not  heard  this  verdict  often  enough  to  answer  for  its 
repetition  as  that  of  the  majority' P  Damascus — alas!  that  we 
should  have  to  say  it — is  dying  in  a  feeble  old  age.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  her  decadence  is  rightly  judged  as  being  of  attraction 
inferior  to  the  new  life  elsewhere,  especially  to  the  gay  butterflies 
who  pass  in  a  day.  They  see  nothing  of  the  reality  of  Damascene 
life;  and  no  wonder  that  the  Mosque  of  St.  John,  with  glimpses 
of  leafy  gardens  and  very  dirty'  streets,  seems  scarcely  an  adequate 
reward  for  the  pains  of  travel.  Yet  these  are  the  impressions 
with  which  most  visitors  have  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
show  them  the  pleasing  side  of  the  picture,  which  it  takes  months 
to  learn,  in  a  page  of  print.  It  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  even  to 
her  greatest  admirers,  that  Damascus  of  to-day  is  not  the  Damascus 
of  the  past,  nor  even  of  thirty  years  ago.  For  most  reasons  this  is 
a  cause  for  regret ;  for  some  it  is  rather  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
The  most  unhappy  feature  in  the  change  is  the  substitution  of 
copper  for  gold,  actually  and  figuratively  ;  and  the  most  creditable 
is  the  reduction  of  an  outrageous  fanaticism  within  somewhat 
moderate  bounds.  Damascus  has  always  been,  and  probably  will 
continue  as  long  as  she  exists  to  be,  the  most  orthodox  centre  of 
Mahometanism  with  which  Christianity  has  been  brought  in  con¬ 
tact.  This  contact  has  been  softened  down  elsewhere  long  since, 
but  is  still  rough  in  Syria.  Still,  things  are  much  improved, 
and  the  favourite  myth  that  no  European  lady  could  go  bey'ond  her 
house  unattended  has  been  exploded  by  experiment  and  practice. 
Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  personal  observation,  it  is  worth  knowing 
that  the  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  the  only  ones  in  the  East  where 
a  stranger,  lady  or  gentleman,  is  suffered  to  enjoy  the  sweetness, 
long  drawn-out,  of  a  thorough  bargain  without  impertinence  from 
bystanders  or  officious  interference  from  Jews  and  brokers.  There 
is  alway's  real  business  being  done  in  coin  of  the  realm  and  in 
barter  of  interior  produce  against  the  wares  of  the  storekeepers. 
Though  all  are  interesting,  the  most  attractive  section  to  a  stranger 
will  probably  be  the  Bitt  Bazaar,  where  all  manner  of  stuffs  are 
exposed,  and  where  the  din  of  the  auction  is  to  be  heard  every 
day.  There  is  no  representative  of  the  Stamboul  Bezestan,  or  of 
the  Charshi  of  Cairo,  for  the  sale  of  antiquities  of  native  work  and 
articles  of  vertu.  Trade  in  these  is  limited,  and  mostly  confined 
to  a  couple  of  months  of  the  year,  and  to  the  operations  of  the 
well-known  Abou  Antika,  whose  fortune  enables  him  to  ask  un¬ 
heard-of  prices  in  utter  indifference  as  to  their  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection. 

All  old  work  has  disappeared,  and  anything  really  good  in  brass, 
steel,  or  silk  is  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable.  The  manufacture  of  the 
peculiar  heavy  silks  of  shot  colours  has  now  died  out,  not  being 
able  to  survive  the  competition  of  third-rate  goods  from  Euro¬ 
pean  looms.  The  Damascus  sword-blade  has  passed  into  the 
category  of  things  we  often  read  about,  but  seldom  see,  and  the 
brass-workers  seem  to  have  lost  their  cunning.  Their  present 
productions  are  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  of  no  artistic  merit 
whatever.  At  first  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more  relics 
of  past  excellence  should  not  come  into  the  market,  but  this  must 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  there  are  foreign  agents 
always  on  the  watch  to  buy  for  the  Cairene  trade.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  explain  the  notorious  fact  that,  while  a  year  or  two  of  resi¬ 
dence  in  Damascus  will  not  be  likely  to  produce  a  respectable  pur¬ 
chase  in  brass  or  silk,  beautiful  specimens  of  both  these  branches  of 
extinct  arts  are  always  on  view  in  Egypt,  and  are  replaced  as  soon 
as  sold.  The  silversmiths  are  also  poor  workers,  and  their 
bazaar  is  disappointing,  containing  little  that  is  tempting,  except 
perhaps  some  Bedouin  girl’s  massive  silver  necklace,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  resemblance  to  a  dog-collar,  we  have  seen  worn  by  an 
Englishwoman  with  good  effect.  As  a  rule,  however,  barbaric 
ornaments  do  not  become  Europeans,  since  they  show  only  to  full 
advantage  on  their  rightful  owners.  For  a  bright  kefia  we  want 
an  Arab’s  face  and  eye,  and  every  one  knows  how  different  a  clumsy 
silver  bracelet  looks  on  a  white  arm  compared  to  the  same  on  a 
fellahak’s  brown  skin. 

The  saddlery  shops,  which  form  a  long  street  whose  wealth  of 
colour  is  almost  blinding,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  weight  of 
trappings,  fringes,  tassels,  and  bells  that  a  well-conditioned  man’s 
horse  has  to  carry  in  Syria  alone  could  keep  alive  such  an  industry. 
In  England  and  elsewhere  the  most  salient  points  of  a  horse  are 
scarcely  his  feet  and  his  tail,  but  if  carte-blanche  be  given  to  a 
Damascus  caparisoner  he  will  leave  little  else  of  the  animal 
visible.  From  the  frontlet  depend  heavy  fringes  to  cover  his  face, 
and  a  large  breast-band  is  hung  with  bells  and  tassels  of  unequal 
leugths,  often  reaching  down  to  the  knees.  With  all  this  there 
yet  remains  the  saddle-cloth  on  which  the  greatest  efforts  ere 
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lavished,  till  it  is  braided  and  broidered  and  studded  with  shells 
into  sufficient  splendour.  The  time  to  see  the  horses  and  horsemen 
of  Damascus  in  their  glory  is  about  sunset  on  the  Merj  and  the 
neighbouring  road,  where  they  are  regularly  exercised.  If 
the  master  does  not  ride  a  groom  is  sent  out,  and  the  young 
foals  gambol  loose  by  their  dam’s  side  till  they  are  old  enough  to 
be  ridden,  which  is  at  an  early  age.  Their  education  begins  often 
with  learning  the  rahiodn  pace,  which  is  much  esteemed.  It  is 
generally  taught  by  tying  the  feet  on  the  right  and  left  side 
together  each  to  each — the  right  front  to  the  right  hind,  and  so 
with  the  left.  An  animal  who  excels  in  this  kind  of  amble  is 
worth  a  large  sum,  be  he  ever  so  ill-bred  or  poor  in  appearance. 
The  value  of  the  accomplishment  lies  in  its  comfort  to  rider  and 
ridden,  for  so  smooth  is  the  pace  that  a  brimming  cup  of  water  may 
be  held  at  full  speed  without  spilling,  and  so  easy  is  it  for  the  horse 
that  a  well-trained  one  is  supposed  to  cover  the  distance  between 
Damascus  and  Bevrout  in  eight  or  nine  hours.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  actual  length  of  road  is  seventy-two  miles,  twice 
ascending  and  descending  several  thousand  feet  in  crossing  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  the  performance  is  certainly 
creditable. 

All  the  beauty  and  half  of  the  enjoyment  of  Damascus  depends 
on  the  river  Barada.  The  justice  of  the  remark  of  him  who  was 
bidden  to  wash  in  Jordan  must  strike  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
two  streams.  The  Abana  is  certainly  a  better  river  than  any  in 
Palestine;  and  the  Damascenes,  in  their  primitive  manner,  have 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  the  full,  so  that  it  has  become  part  and 
parcel  of  their  lives.  It  filters  through  their  Liwans,  breaks  out 
into  fountains  in  every  court,  is  a  free  and  lawful  drink  at  every 
step,  is  music  to  the  ear  and  delight  to  the  eye.  A  nargkileh,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  the  Barada  comprise  the  elements  of  a  perfect 
kief.  To  those  who  do  not  know  what  kief  is  we  can  only  answer 
that  it  is  hard  to  be  defined,  and  must  be  practised  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  is  a  rest  that  does  not  presuppose  labour,  a  relief  that 
scarcely  implies  previous  care,  a  mental  exaltation  by  mental 
effort  only,  and  a  dream  that  fulfils  itself.  It  does  not  exist  in  the 
West,  for  things  move  too  fast  there  ;  but  it  is  a  treasured  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Oriental,  which  neither  armies,  treaties,  nor  fleets  can 
take  from  him. 

Damascus,  however,  is  declining,  and  one  of  the  outward 
visible  signs  is  the  want  of  social  entertainment.  Not  twenty 
years  ago  scarcely  a  night  passed  without  a  Barmecide  feast  in  some 
of  the  cool  marble  courts,  hung  with  a  hundred  lamps,  and  ringing 
to  the  tambour,  cither,  and  belled  ankles  of  the  'Awalim.  Such 
evenings  are  rare  now,  and  most  of  the  finest  houses  are  shut  or 
part  let  at  almost  nominal  rents.  Not  long  ago  yearly  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  many-roomed  mansion  with  terraced  roof,  tesselated 
pavements,  sculptured  walls,  and  frescoed  ceilings  was  offered  for 
the  not  extravagant  sum  of  six  pounds.  When  wo  think  of  what 
such  a  house  would  fetch  at  home,  we  can  realize  in  some  degree 
the  straits  of  the  Damascenes. 

Between  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  fatal  Sirghiz 
bonds — to  take  up  which  men  sold  the  clothes  from  their  backs — the 
late  war,  and  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has  diverted 
the  route  of  two-thirds  of  the  Hadj,  Damascus  has  been  half 
ruined.  The  combined  result  is  a  quick  decay  and  a  paralysis  of 
commerce  from  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the  community  will  escape. 
A  helping  cause  is  the  limited  knowledge  of  capitalists,  who  have 
no  idea  of  other  channels  for  their  enterprise  beyond  those  down 
which  their  neighbour’s  money  and  their  own  has  run  away.  Because 
speculation  is  dangerous  for  the  time  being  in  Ottoman  bonds  and 
lands,  they  rather  permit  their  capital  to  be  idle  than  invest  it  in 
Europe.  As  money  only  can  breed  money  this  readiness  to  pinch 
and  even  to  conceal  any  that  may  be  in  hand  leads  to  an  increasing 
scarcity  which  presses  hardly  on  all,  and  most  on  men  of  fixed 
incomes  and  professions.  By  fixed  incomes  we  mean  those  which 
are  fixed  on  paper  at  a  sum  which  is  rarely  received  in  its  entirety. 
The  class  who  enjoy  this  imaginary  rental  are  Government  func¬ 
tionaries  and  pensioners,  and  the  new  forced  capitation  loan  may  be 
expected  to  extinguish  finally  many  of  their  struggling  existences. 
For  the  few  professional  men,  especially  Europeans  in  Damascus, 
the  case  is  more  painful  still.  At  this  moment  doctors  receive 
fees  in  medjidehs  for  difficult  operations,  for  which  twice  the 
number  of  sovereigns  would  elsewhere  be  considered  very  mode¬ 
rate.  We  believe  the  most  flourishing  medical  practitioner  to  be 
a  native  who  keeps  a  pharmacy  and  dispenses  advice  and  drugs 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day  at  a  uniform  charge  of  five  francs. 

The  question  which  naturally  rises  is — Can  no  remedy  be  found 
for  such  a  situation  ?  Several  present  themselves,  but  their  ap¬ 
plication  is  easier  on  paper  than  in  reality.  The  first  necessary 
step  is  a  rigorous  application  high  and  low  of  that  reform  for 
which  the  whole  Empire  is  crying  out — reform  in  the  codes, 
reform  in  the  courts,  reform  in  taxation,  and  reform  in  land 
tenure.  After  this  we  should  see  with  pleasure  some  free  and 
cheap  communication  by  road  or  rail  with  the  interior  and 
with  the  outer  world.  The  isolation  of  Damascus  is  wasting 
her  away,  and  the  growing  activity  of  the  coast  towns  proves 
that  even  Turkish  misrule  cannot  crush  the  commercial  capabili¬ 
ties  of  Syria.  Let  Damascus  share  some  of  their  ordinary  advan¬ 
tages  and  her  own  natural  ones  will  do  the  rest  for  her.  But 
first  we  must  thoroughly  purge  the  tribunals  from  underpaid 
officials  whose  hands  "are  always  open  for  the  bribe,  from  fTtlse 
witnesses  who  are  bought  for  piastres,  and  from  all  the  concomi¬ 
tants  of  Turkish  justice  so  well  known  to  us  by  Consular  reports 
and  by  newspaper  correspondence.  Although  the  divergence  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Hadj  is  of  serious  import,  we  do  not  think 


that  this  alone  could  suffice  to  destroy  the  city  which  has  existed 
since  the  days  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  other  causes  are 
temporary,  and  if  due  encouragement  were  held  out  to  the 
Damascenes,  and  their  eyes  opened  to  their  own  advantage,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  crisis  might  be  tided  over.  We  have 
only  to  look  at  the  strides  made  by  Cairo  in  the  last  two  years  to 
learn  the  effects  of  improved  administration.  Add  to  this  cheap 
and  easy  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  we  could 
still  prophesy  some  good  days  to  come  for  Damascus. 


TIIE  INCONVENIENCES  OF  ABDUCTION. 

IT  has  been  held  by  pious  journalists  that  Providence  always 
supplies  some  subject  of  public  or  private  interest  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  month  of  September.  The  Penge  murder,  the 
accident  to  the  steamer  Princess  Alice,  the  unexpected  disasters  at 
Candahar  last  year,  are  notable  as  instances  of  the  forethought  of 
the  sweet  little  cherub  who  sits  up  aloft  and  looks  after  News¬ 
paper  Jack.  This  year  a  greater  matter  has  just  prevented,  and 
may  possibly  turn  out  not  to  have  prevented,  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Kennard  from  being  the  chosen  instrument  of  Providence  in 
discharging  this  particular  part  of  its  functions.  It  is  true  Mr. 
Kennard’s  mishap  was  not  what  the  composers  of  placards  love  to 
call  a  Tragedy.  But,  if  it  was  not  a  tragedy,  it  could  fairly  come 
under  the  other  word  most  beloved  of  them — it  was  a  Mystery. 
A  great  determination  of  Special  Correspondents  to  Woodford 
and  to  41  Hunter  Street  took  place,  and  the  intelligent  reporter 
seems  to  have  interviewed  everybody  that  possibiy  could  bo 
interviewed.  The  frankness  and  communicative  disposition  of 
the  reverend  gentleman  principally  concerned  seems  to  have 
saved  these  inquirers  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Indeed  the 
graphic  nature  of  Mr.  Kennard’s  “  statement,”  and  its  abun¬ 
dance  of  small  details,  must  have  made  some  of  his  inter¬ 
viewers — though  we  are  wrong  here,  for  he  has  “  left  for  a 
further  destination,  kept  secret,”  and  cannot  have  been  person¬ 
ally  interrogated — envy  and  admire  him.  ITow  he  was  sitting  in 
his  private  sitting-room,  like  the  hero  or  heroine  of  more  than  one 
old  ballad,  when  men  of  evil  intent  came  to  summon  him ;  how  he 
postponed  his  dinner  (always  a  very  unwise  thing  to  do,  and  only 
excusable  on  the  score  of  the  natural  “  flustration  ”  of  mind  in  a 
man  just  going  to  be  married)  ;  how  he  went  through  a  painful 
process  of  alternately  shouting  for  assistance  and  being  throttled 
and  gagged — the  latter  not  literally,  it  would  appear — all  these 
things  appear  in  his  statement,  and  have  been  published  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  daily  journalism  over  and  over  again. 
That  the  inmates  of  his  involuntary  lodgings  should  have  thought 
it  quite  simple  that  a  mad  gentleman  should  be  lodged  among 
them  is  nothing  novel,  though  it  is  disquieting  to  weak  nerves. 
There  is  a  proposition  which  is  too  stale  for  the  satirist,  but  which 
is  solid,  matter  for  the  social  and  moral  historian  of  the  British 
people,  and  that  is  that  a  person  drowning  in  two  feet  of  water,  a 
wife  in  process  of  jellification  at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  and  an 
alleged  lunatic  under  any  treatment  whatever,  are  tapu,  and  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  any  profane  outsider.  The  incidents  of 
the  reverend  gentleman’s  incarceration  are  not  very  novel  either. 
The  heroines  of  the  last  century,  who  were  invariably  abducted  once, 
if  not  oftener,  in  the  course  of  each  novel,  had  special  reasons  for 
being  shy  of  the  food  offered  them,  which  was  always  of  the  most 
costly  character.  Mr.  Kennard,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
taken  his  food  freely  and  to  have  been  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it. 
Bread  and  cheese  and  beer  seem  a  meagre  compensation  to  a 
man  defrauded  of  his  dinner  ;  but  there  might  be  worse  breakfasts 
than  “  a  nicely  cooked  mutton  chop.”  Next  to  the  great  food 
question  the  chief  object  of  anxiety  with  all  abductees  (if  the  word 
be  legitimate)  is  to  try  whether  their  gaolers  are  corruptible. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Kennard  he  was — as,  indeed,  a  man  usually  is 
on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  tour — well  provided  with  portable  pro¬ 
perty,  and  he  used  it  with  skill  and  discretion.  Five-pound  notes 
judiciously  administered  are  excellent  pick-locks ;  and  one  of  the 
malefactors,  the  author  of  the  remark  that  “  money  was  always  a 
consideration,”  was  either  a  philosopher  or  a  close  student  of 
Dickens,  who  would  have  been  delighted  with  him.  As  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr.  Kennard  doubtless  had 
the  Danae  history  in  Ms  mind,  and  applied  its  lessons  exactly  as 
Jupiter  would  have  done  if  his  object  had  been  to  get  out  of 
the  tower  and  not  to  obtain  admission  to  it.  Classical  culture 
never  goes  wrong,  and  the  five-pound  notes  prevailed. 

All  this  being  derived  from  Mr.  Kennard’s  own  statement  to  the 
police  is,  of  course,  legitimate  public  property.  But  “  Our  Own 
Reporter  ”  would  have  felt  himself  disgraced  if  he  had  neglected 
the  task  of  adding  private  and  personal  scholia  to  the  text.  His 
energetic  inquiries  at  Woodford  and  at  Hunter  Street  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  public  being  informed  of  particulars  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest  and  impossible  to  deny  the 
value.  One  of  the  Hunter  Street  revelations  is  so  delightfully 
characteristic  of  the  average  landlady  that  we  can  half  forgive 
its  publication.  “  Everything,”  said  the  injured  woman  in  ques¬ 
tion,  “  that  had  been  asked  for  in  the  way  of  refreshments  was 
supplied.”  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Kennard  himself,  who  even  pays  a  handsome  compliment  to  the 
chops — and  it  is  not  every  chop  which  deserves  such  a  compliment ; 
but  if  you  have  every  refreshment  supplied  which  you  ask  for, 
wirat  more  can  you  want  ?  At  least  such  appears  to  be  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  this  involuntary  keeper  of  a  private  Bastille,  who  is,  let 
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us  hasten  to  repeat,  a  decidedly  injured  person,  and  who  would 
probably  be  very  glad  if  the  enterprising  kidnappers  who  have 
made  her  house  notorious  were  soundly  punished.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  other  details  with  which  we  must  confess  that 
we  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  the  public  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Kennard,  we  are  told,  has  a 
brother-in-law  at  Woodford  of  good  position,  Manager  of 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton’s  brewery.  It  is  not  understood 
that  there  is  any  charge  against  this  brother-in-law,  and  what 
business,  therefore,  we  should  like  to  know,  have  newspaper 
readers  with  his  occupation  and  position,  and  so  forth  P  In  order 
to  take  part  iu  the  wedding,  Canon  Duckworth  slept  at  the  Castle 
Hotel  on  Tuesday  night.  It  is  really  remarkable  that  we  are  not 
told  what  the  Canon  had  for  dinner  and  breakfast.  “  The  most 
complete  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  occasion  ”  at  the 
bride’s  house,  and  “  a  large  marquee  had  been  erected  in  the 
grounds  for  the  wedding  breakfast.”  Clearly  the  importance  of 
this  marquee  in  furthering  the  ends  of  justice  is  something  pheno¬ 
menal,  almost  equalling  the  celebrated  chops  and  tomato-sauce. 
When  Mr.  Kennard  explained  his  adventures  to  the  Hector  of 
Woodford,  the  Hector  “  deeply  sympathized  ”  with  him,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  Rector’s  heart  (always  supposing  that  he  was 
not  quoting:  the  Walrus,  iu  a  famous  and  beautiful  ballad),  but 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  public.  That 
“the  further  destination  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  has  been 
kept  secret”  must  be  a  blow  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  some  energetic 
and  devoted  man  had  followed  their  cab,  taken  a  ticket 
in  the  same  traiD,  and  is  now  keeping  his  guardian  eye  and 
his  observant  notebook  open  in  respect  of  their  doings.  Mean¬ 
while  his  brethren  have  fallen  back  on  Mr.  Kennard’s  past.  That 
he  is  a  well-known  breeder  of  cattle  is  of  course  again  legitimate 
enough  information,  because  it  is  publica  materies  already.  But 
we  really  do  not  want  to  know  that  Mr.  Kennard  was  married 
thirty  years  ago  (name  of  lady  given),  or  that  he  had  seven  or 
eight  children  (this  is  a  vagueness  unworthy  of  the  reporter — we 
ought  to  have  had  exact  names  and  ages).  Still  less  do  we  see 
the  necessity  of  informing  the  world  that  he  was  engaged  to  a 
young  lady  two  years  ago,  but  that  the  young  lady  (name  and 
residence  given)  was  drowned  while  skating.  It  is  just  possible 
— people  are  such  fools — that  this  young  lady  has  relations  who 
may  not  exactly  like  their  dead  sister's  name  to  be  dragged 
into  a  penny-dreadful  mystery,  and  whose  sorrow — for  the  fools 
just  referred  to  do  actually  sometimes  grieve  for  their  friends 
even  at  the  enormous  interval  of  two  years — may  be  somewhat 
rudely  renewed.  But  the  reporter  is  quite  impartial.  Dead  or 
living,  it  is  all  the  same  to  him.  It  is  asserted,  he  tells  us,  that 
certain  relatives  “  desired  to  prevent  the  marriage  on  account  of 
disparity  of  age  between  the  parties,  the  bride  being  represented  as 
a  mere  girl.”  But  this,  says  he  in  his  omniscient  fashion,  is 
evidently  erroneous  ;  Miss  So-and-so  is  not  a  mere  girl ;  he  knows 
her  age  to  a  few  years ;  she  is  from  thirty-seven  to  forty — which 
is  also  a  tact  of  great  public  interest.  The  reporter  thinks  it  still 
“  uncertain  whether  legal  proceedings  will  be  taken,  the  prevalent 
impression  being  [that  is,  the  reporter  thinking  in  his  own  mise¬ 
rable  soul]  that  some  family  secret,  which  it  is  desirable  should  not 
be  made  public,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  remarkable  affair.”  Thus 
far  the  reporter — probably  under  the  influence  of  ill-temper  at  not 
being  allowed  to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennard  on  their 
wedding  tour. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  Mr.  Kennard  and  his  circumstances.  The  matter  having 
beeu  communicated  to  the  police  became,  of  course,  so  far 
public  property,  and,  if  it  ever  comes  into  a  court  of  law, 
it  will  become  public  property  still  further.  But  it  would  be¬ 
come  so,  and  has  become  so,  only  as  far  as  matters  authori¬ 
tatively  and  officially  divulged  extend  ;  and  all  this  backstairs 
tittle-tattle  about  the  age  of  the  present  Mrs,  Kennard,  and  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Kennard’s  previous  betrothed,  and  the  marquee 
in  the  grounds,  and  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  Hector,  and  Canon 
Duckworth's  bed  at  the  Castle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  is  simply 
a  fresh  instance  of  the  degradation  of  public  taste  and  the  public 
press.  As  for  the  reporter’s  precious  “  prevalent  impression,”  and 
his  insinuation  that  there  is  some  unsavoury  family  secret,  that  goes 
a  little  further  still.  If  Mr.  Kennard  is  a  man  of  reading,  he 
might  repeat  the  words  of  a  delightful  brother  of  his  cloth  to  a 
certain  Mr.  Eavesdrop  whose  spiritual  son  our  reporter  is— “  Sir, 
you  have  dished  me  up  like  a  savoury  omelette  to  gratify  the 
appetite  of  the  reading  rabble  for  gossip. '  Thereply  would  probably 
be  that  the  reading  rabble  and  the  reporter  himself  would  have 
much  preferred  that  the  omelette  should  be  unsavoury,  and,  indeed, 
the  cook  has,  as  we  have  seen,  done  his  best  to  convey  a  flavour  of 
this  kind,  if  only  in  hypothetical  fashion.  But,  savoury  or  unsavoury, 
the  whole  thing  is  simply  gossip.  There  are  points  of  public 
importance  involved,  of  course.  The  case  is  an  additional  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  terrible  ease  with  which  the  Lunacy  Laws  can  still  be 
made  to  cover  the  worst  designs,  and  if  Mr.  Kennard’s  state¬ 
ments  about  the  policemen  to  whom  he  appealed  iu  vain  be 
confirmed,  there  is  certainly  something  for  Sir  Edmund  Henderson 
to  do  in  the  intervals  of  drilling  his  men  and  teaching  them 
how  to  fill  up  Reports.  But  both  these  things  can  be  in¬ 
vestigated  and  remedied  without  inquiring  into  the  history, 
ages,  and  fates  of  all  the  young  ladies  whom  Mr.  Kennard  ever 
loved,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  wedding  breaklast,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  victim's  brothers-in-law,  still  more  without 
announcing  “prevalent  impressions  ’  as  to  a  skeleton  in  the  cup¬ 


board.  The  fact  of  the  outrage,  and  the  best  means  of  making 
such  outrages  more  difficult  in  future,  are  the  matters,  and  the 
only  matters,  of  public  interest.  All  the  rest  is  simply  a  vulgar 
incursion  into  the  region  of  private  life,  deriving  its  sole  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  such  an  incursion.  That  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  rubbish  and  garbage  of  this  sort  is  indeed 
certain ;  but  respectable  newspapers,  at  least,  are  not  bound  to 
comply  with  the  demand.  Perhaps  the  worst  effect  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  excesses  in  this  direction  which  have  disgraced  journalism  in 
England  for  the  last  decade  is  that  competition  urges  the  more 
respectable  papers  to  follow,  if  only  timidly  and  at  a  distance,  on 
the  trail  of  the  “  Society  ”  nuisances. 


FKEEMASOXIiY. 

A  SHAM  sometimes  acquires  a  sort  of  prescriptive  respectability 
which  makes  it  almost  criminal  to  attempt  to  throw  any 
light  upon  its  real  origin,  or  to  expose  its  unfounded  pretensions. 
Ereemasonry,  though  not  exactly  a  sham  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  is  regarded  b}r  the  uninitiated  as  a  most  ancient  and  myste¬ 
rious  institution,  preserving  the  traditions  of  the  illuminati  from 
unknown  antiquity,  the  members  of  which  are  able  to  recognize 
each  other  by  signs  never  yet  divulged  to  the  outer  world,  and  are 
strong  to  punish  any  traitorous  brother  who  should  dare  to  reveal 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  mysteries.  These  pretensions  are  sedulously 
cultivated  by  Freemasons  themselves,  and  we  find  persons  in  all 
ranks  of  life,  who  in  other  matters  are  most  punctilious  with  regard 
to  the  truth,  solemnly  countenancing  and  perpetuating  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  the  investigator  from  the  outside  a  gigantic  and  somewhat 
puerile  sham.  Almost  every  Mason,  when  asked  whether  the 
works  published  upon  the  subject  purporting  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  secrets  are  correct  in  their  descriptions  of  the  system, 
will  unhesitatingly  answer  that  they  are  not,  but  that  Free¬ 
masonry  contains  far  deeper,  and,  indeed,  ineffable  mysteries. 
Yet,  if  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  ovt*  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  auy  large  library,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  immense 
list  of  books  which  claim  to  contain  full  and  complete  revelations 
of  the  mystery  of  Freemasonry,  to  say  nothing  of  the  authorized 
text-books  for  the  use  of  officers  and  novices  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Masonic  Societies  themselves.  These  last  are,  it  is 
true,  rendered  unintelligible  by  the  occurrence  of  frequent  blanks, 
dashes,  and  asterisks ;  but  the  less  legitimate  publications  supply 
the  omissions  in  what,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  very  consistent 
and  unanimous  manner.  According  to  these  treatises,  the  whole 
mystery  consists  in  teaching  the  candidate  certain  signs  and 
passwords  by  which  he  may  recognize  a  brother  Mason,  and 
telling  him  a  story  (really  a  clumsy  fable,  based  on  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  narrative  of  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple)  to  account 
for  them.  This  story  is  practically  illustrated  on  the  person  of 
the  candidate,  who  at  one  stage  of  the  ceremony  is  blindfolded 
and  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  back  in  an  undignified  manner,  and, 
on  being  restored  to  the  light,  is  confronted  with  skull  and  cross- 
bones  and  other  emblems  of  mortality.  The  red-hot  poker  of 
popular  fancy  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  used  in  the  initiatory 
ceremony ;  but  the  indignities  to  which  the  candidate  has  ap¬ 
parently  to  submit  seem  scarcely  less  foolish  and  unpleasant  than 
a  mild  application  of  the  actual  cautery  would  be.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  give  in  detail  all  these  signs,  passwords,  and 
wonderful  histories,  since  any  one  who  is  curious  upon  the  subject 
may  take  up  the  Text-Book  of  Freemasonry,  Carlile's  Manual,  or 
any  other  similar  book  and  learn  them  for  himself.  Such  fables 
and  ceremonies  are  harmless  enough  in  themselves,  but  it  is  really 
to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of  the  order  have  allowed  such 
false  notions  to  prevail  with  regard  to  their  genuineness  and 
antiquity.  These  claims  are,  however,  at  once  demolished  when 
the  light  of  history  and  common  sense  is  thrown  upon  them. 

A  favourite  legend  with  the  craft  is  that  Masonic  emblems  are 
found  on  ancient  monuments,  and  that  Masonic  signs  are  in  use 
amongst  Oriental  and  savage  peoples.  The  first  statement  is  so 
far  true  that  the  inventors  of  the  ritual  have  borrowed  a  few 
ancient  emblems,  such  as  thePeutalpha  or  Solomon’s  Seal ;  but  they 
have  employed  them  without  the  least  reference  to  their  primitive 
signification.  The  second  proposition  may  be  disposed  of  by 
stating  that  certain  natural  signs  of  courtesy  and  recognition  in 
common  use  in  the  East  are  employed  or  imitated  in  quite  a 
different  sense  by  Freemasonry.  For  instance,  the  respectful 
raising  of  the  hand  to  the  breast,  lips,  and  head,  in  token  of  com¬ 
plete  devotion,  with  which  au  Arab  greets  a  superior,  might  easily 
be  confounded  by  a  casual  observer  with  the  gestures  by  which  a 
Mason  alludes  to  the  terms  of  the  preposterous  oaths  which  have 
been  administered  to  him,  and  whereby  he  consents  to  have  his 
throat  cut  and  many  other  disgusting  operations  performed  upon 
him  should  he  ever  reveal  the  “  secret3  ”  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Another  popular  error  respecting  the  craft  is  that  its  “  secrets  ” 
and  ceremonial  are  somehow  connected  with  the  ancient  mysteries 
of  Egypt  and  Greece.  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
such  a  supposition ;  for  although  all  secret  societies  are  so  far 
alike  that  they  have  their  forms  of  initiation,  degrees,  signs,  and 
password,  there  can  be  no  possible  point  of  contact  between  the 
secretly  taught  science  aud  religion  of  the  ancient  world  and  the 
essentially  modern  cock-and-bull  story  about  Solomon’s  Temple 
which  forms  the  motive  for  the  Masonic  ritual.  The  claims  which 
have  been  advanced  for  it,  that  it  was  iu  some  way  connected 
through  the  Crusades  with  the  Knights  Templars  and  other  secret 
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orders,  are  also  without  any  foundation,  the  known  history  of  the 
craft  being  totally  opposed  to  any  such  idea.  The  Knights 
Templars  were  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  Assassins,  and 
through  them  with  some  or  the  older  secret  orders  of  the  East ; 
but  their  story,  though  most  interesting,  and  one  which  deserves 
careful  re-writing,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  constitution  of 
Freemasonry  than  it  has  with  that  of  the  “  Good  Templars  ”  of 
Temperance  notoriety.  Enthusiastic  Masons  love  also  to  dilate 
upon  the  various  legends  which  point  to  the  widely-spread  exis¬ 
tence  and  influence  of  the  order.  One  very  favourite  anecdote  to 
this  purpose  is  that  of  a  French  officer  during  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  America,  who,  having  been  captured  by  Indians,  was 
tied  to  a  stake  and  about  to  suffer  the  usual  horrible  tortures. 
In  his  despair  he  raised  his  hands  to  make  the  Masonic  sign 
of  distress,  and  called  upon  “  the  widow’s  son,”  when  to  his 
delight  and  astonishment  a  young  Indian  chief  stepped  forward, 
responded  to  the  sign,  and  set  the  prisoner  free.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  story  has  been  proved  to  he  circumstantially 
true  ;  but,  as  the  investigation  of  its  authenticity  also  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  the  Indian  chief  had,  during  a  previous  visit  to 
Europe,  been  initiated  in  a  London  lodge,  the  incident  does  not 
go  far  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  Freemasonry.  In  fact,  it  may  as 
well  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  no  Masonic  fraternity  or 
Society  whatever  exists,  or  ever  has  existed,  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  which  does  not  owe  its  immediate  origin  to  a  European 
lodge. 

The  secret  of  Freemasonry  is  a  secret  de  Polichinelle,  and  is  to  be 
read  in  fifty  different  treatises,  any  one  of  which  will  enable  a  reader 
to  make  his  way  into  a  lodge  quite  as  well  as  though  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  inane  ceremonies  of  probation  and  initiation.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  Society  should  authoritatively  deny  its 
truth,  or  it  will  continue  to  be  under  the  imputation  of  having 
for  a  great  number  of  years  made  a  great  fuss  about  nothing  at  all. 
But  in  the  matter  of  the  antiquity  of  the  order  no  disclaimers 
which  they  could  make  would  be  of  any  avail.  The  story  of 
Hiram  Abiff,  and  of  the  mysterious  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  which 
stood  at  the  Temple  entrance,  as  told  by  Masonic  ritual,  bear  the 
unmistakable  “  Brummagem  ”  brand,  and  will  not  for  a  moment 
bear  the  test  of  criticism,  either  from  an  archseological  or  Oriental 
point  of  view.  The  real  origin  of  the  order  as  we  have  it  now 
appears  to  date  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  an  extinct  organization  which  furnished  the  motive  for  Free¬ 
masonry,  though  having  no  immediate  connexion  with  it,  is  s  ome 
three  or  four  centuries  older.  It  has  been  indisputably  proved  that  the 
institution  of  Freemasons  took  its  rise  in  the  guild  of  operative 
masons  which,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Fraternity  of  Masons,” 
was  formed  by  the  architect  and  workmen  employed  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  building  of  Strasburg 
Cathedral.  The  flower  and  pick  of  the  profession  were  engaged  upon 
this  masterly  edifice,  and  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  secret  of  such  good  work,  just  as  the  Comedie 
Franchise  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  art  of  perfect  acting.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  other  groups  of  masons  throughout 
Germany,  and  all  these  different  lodges  were,  some  twenty  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  tower  of  Strasburg,  merged  into  one 
association.  Their  Act  of  Uniformity  was  drawn  up  in  1459,  and 
ratified  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  thirty  years  later  by  an 
Imperial  diploma.  They  adopted  the  instruments  of  the  craft — 
the  square,  level,  and  compasses — as  their  emblems,  and  had  a 
secret  password,  “  Liberty,”  which  in  itself  gives  a  clue  to  the 
ulterior  aims  of  the  Society.  The  Fraternity  of  Masons  lasted 
until  1707,  when  it  was  authoritatively  abolished  by  the  Imperial 
Diet. 

These  are  the  simple  facts  about  the  origin  of  the  Society,  or 
rather  of  the  Society  whose  constitution  served  as  a  model  for  the 
more  recent  and  spurious  association  which  has  taken  its  name.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  so-called  higher 
degrees  in  Masonry, -such  as  the  Knights  Templars,  Eosicrucians, 
and  the  like.  Their  rituals  are  even  more  impudent  pretences  than 
those  of  the  craft  itself,  and  exhibit  a  mixture  of  arrant  nonsense, 
ehild’s-play,  and  profanity  which  is  rather  shocking  than  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Amongst  the  edifying  ceremonies  which  accompany  the 
initiation  of  the  “  Knights  ”  are  parodies  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
and  other  solemn  services  of  the  Church.  Craft  Masonry  is  at 
least  free  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy,  however  much  it  sins 
in  the  way  of  foolish  and  unwarranted  assumption.  Some 
visionary  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood 
of  Mankind,  which  should  emancipate  the  world  from  the  tyranny 
of  priestcraft  and  despotism,  was  no  doubt  the  idea  which 
actuated  the  founders  of  the  Masonic  order,  and  which  made 
the  organization  of  the  then  existing  guild  of  operative  masons  a 
ready  instrument  to  their  hands.  The  possible  political  import¬ 
ance,  too,  of  such  an  institution  as  offering  a  ready  vehicle  for 
international  conspiracies  had  much  to  do  with  the  original  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  movement.  But  the  more  widely  spread  the  order  has 
become,  the  more  harmless  have  been  its  aims,  and  the  denunciations 
of  popes  and  kings  have  only  had  the  effect  of  giving  to  a  number 
of  benevolent  gentlemen  the  fearful  joy  of  half  persuading  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  conspirators  of  a  very  formidable  kind.  As  a 
matter  of  feet,  Freemasonry  is  an  excellent  Friendly  Society, 
established  for  charitable  and  convivial  purposes,  and  possessing  a 
widely-extended  and  excellent  organization,  while  its  so-called 
ritual,  if  spurious,  is  at  any  rate  irreproachable  on  the  score  of 
morality.  If  the  members  of  the  craft  choose  to  meet  together  in 
groups  from  time  to  time  for  the  performance  of  a  solemn  farce, 
or  delight  to  deck  themselves  out  in  fantastic  gear,  we  have  no 


more  right  to  find  fault  with  them  than  we  have  to  grudge  the 
Foresters  their  processions,  scarves,  bandit-hats,  and  other  para¬ 
phernalia  at  a  Crystal  Palace  fete.  The  two  orders  are  exactly  on 
a  par,  with  the  exception  that  the  Masonic  one  is  the  older  of  the 
two.  It  would  be  more  dignified,  no  doubt,  to  give  up  the  non¬ 
sense  and  rely  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  and  real  objects  of  the 
order,  but  mystery,  even  when  it  is  such  an  open  secret  as 
Masonry,  has  its  attractions,  and  probably  does  conduce  towards 
holding  the  Society  together.  When,  however,  Freemasons  lay  claim 
to  an  antiquity  and  an  Oriental  origin  which  are  absolutely  delusive, 
and  when  they  deliberately  seek  to  impose  the  sham  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  public,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  expose  the  real  nature 
of  their  pretensions.  Masonry  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  excellent 
Friendly  Society,  and  very  widely  spread  over  Europe,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  wherever  Europeans  have  settled;  but  it  is  essentially  a 
European  institution,  has  no  claim  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  has 
not  the  slightest  immediate  connexion  with  the  East  or  the  least 
pretensions  to  antiquity. 


THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS. 

ALTHOUGH  some  few  late  exhibits  are  still  arriving,  yet  the 
Exhibition  may  now  be  said  to  he  practically  complete.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  greatest  display  is  made  by  the  modern 
apparatus  for  the  practical  application  of  electricity  to  commercial 
purposes — above  all,  by  the  different  systems  of  electric  light. 
“Whilst  fully  acknowledging  the  fact  that  this  Exhibition  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  that  have  ever  been  held, 
we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  supposed  power  of  the  French 
nation  for  organization  and  classification  has  failed  signally  in  this 
instance  ;  for  the  exhibits  are  so  scattered,  so  imperfectly  attended, 
and  so  catalogued  that  few  people  except  those  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  electrical  matters,  and  having  the  advantage  of  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintances  amongst  the  commissioners  and  exhibitors, 
could  hope  to  get  much  information  from  the  Exhibition.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  exhibitors  themselves  and 
with  the  foreign  Commissioners;  but  the  French  Government  is 
to  blame,  and  it  alone,  for  allowing  the  Exhibition  to  be  so  badly 
catalogued,  and,  above  all,  for  granting  the  concession  for  printing 
and  selling  the  catalogue  to  a  private  speculator,  who  has  added 
to  it  under  the  cover  of  the  title  “  Catalogue  general  offieiel  ”  and 
the  heading  of  the  title-page,  “  Ministere  des  Postes  et  des  Teld- 
graphes,”  some  most  shameless  puffs  of  some  of  the  exhibits,  one 
in  particular  being  repeated  several  times  under  different  forms. 
Imagine  an  official  catalogue,  published  under  the  authority  of  a 
Minister  of  State,  containing  such  a  statement  as  this,  a  statement 
made  before  the  jury  have  even  been  appointed  : — “  L’Exposition 
d’Edison  est  certainement  la  plus  importante,  la  plus  nombreuse,  et 
la  plus  varide  de  tout  le  Palais  de  llndustrie  ”;  and  again,  in  the 
face  of  the  widespread  knowledge  of  tho  true  history  of  incan¬ 
descent  lighting,  this  official  Ministerial  catalogue  going  on  to 
say  : — “  Edison  est  le  premier  qui  ait  fait  usage,  et  ses  brevets  en 
font  foi,  d’un  filament  de  charbon  incandescent  continu,  avec  une 
resistance  superieure  a  dix  ohms,  dans  un  vide  maintenu  par  un 
globe  de  verre  continu,  dans  lequel  on  scelle  les  conducteursmetal- 
liques.” 

Another  point  on  which  both  the  scientific  and  the  commercial 
world  have  good  cause  to  blame  the  French  Government  is  the 
delay  in  appointing  the  members  of  the  jury.  The  Exhibition 
has  been  open  since  the  early  part  of  August,  and  yet  it 
will  probably  be  some  days  before  the  jury  are  able  to  begin 
their  work,  although  the  Exhibition  is  to  close  (according  to 
the  official  notice)  011  November  15.  Now  in  the  important 
class  of  electric  lights,  if  the  award  of  the  jury  is  to  be 
worth  anything,  the  most  careful  and  accurate  measurements 
will  have  to  be  made.  Take  any  one  system — in  order  to 
judge  of  the  light,  after  considering  its  steadiness  and  photo¬ 
metric  value,  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  when  burning,  and  the 
current  required  to  work  it,  ought  also  to  be  measured.  And  in 
the  case  of  the  dynamo  or  magneto  machines  employed  to  gene¬ 
rate  the  currents  for  the  lamps,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  horse¬ 
power  absorbed  by  each  machine,  and  also  its  electromotive 
force,  together  with  the  current  which  it  produces,  in  order 
to  test  their  relative  economy.  Now  all  these  measurements  will 
take  time ;  the  more  so  as  the  methods  of  making  them,  with  the 
enormous  currents  and  high  electro-motive  forces  of  most  of  the 
lighting  machines,  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  worked  out,  and 
have  not  yet  passed  into  mechanical  routine,  as  have  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  ordinary  telegraphic  currents.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
pressed  for  time,  the  jury  may  content  themselves  with  taking  the 
light  and  dynamo  together,  and  merely  measuring  in  each  system 
the  horse-power  required  to  obtain  a  given  candle  power — a  test 
which  will  no  doubt  give  valuable  information  for  commercial 
purposes,  but  which  will  do  nothing  to  help  on  inven¬ 
tion,  as  the  more  thorough  and  scientific  method  might  have 
done.  Another  difficulty  stares  them  in  the  face.  In  judging  the 
three  forms  of  purely  incandescent  lamps  shown  in  this  Exhi¬ 
bition — Swan’s,  Maxim’s,  Lane  Fox's,  and  Edison's — the  length  of 
time  that  the  lamps  last  is  a  most  important  element.  Now  we 
believe  that  some  of  Mr.  Swan’s  lamps  have  lasted  for  several 
months;  so  either  tho  jury  must  leave  out  the  question  of  the 
life  of  the  burners,  or  they  must  induce  the  competitors  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  keeping  their  lamps  going  until  they  break  down, 
perhaps  for  months  after  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition,  and  delay 
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their  award  in  this  class  until  the  question  which  lamp  will  last 
the  longest  is  settled.  Though  this  method  would  be  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  public,  we  fear  that  it  is  far  too  costly  and  cumber¬ 
some  to  have  any  chance  of  being  adopted.  As  against  these 
shortcomings,  we  must  set  the  excellent  plan  of  having  lectures 
given  at  intervals  by  eminent  electricians  on  certain  classes  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  which  are  pointed  out  to  the  audience  by  the  lecturer,  who 
goes  round  the  Exhibition  with  them  after  the  lecture  for  that 
purpose. 

Eor  the  Congress  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition,  we  certainly 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  French  Government.  The  work 
is  now  practically  finished,  although  the  meetings  arranged  for 
Tuesday  were  given  up  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  Garfield.  The  most  important  question  before 
the  Congress,  that  of  settling  the  international  standards  for  elec¬ 
trical  measurement,  has  been  disposed  of,  with  the  result  that  the 
British  Association  units, or “ B. A.  units,” have  been  adopted;  the 
party  desiring  to  adopt  the  centimetre  gram  second,  or  C.G.S. 
units,  of  electromotive  force  and  current  having  given  way,  whilst 
a  useful  concession  has  been  made  to  the  German  party,  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  Siemens  unit  of  resistance,  by  defining  the  length  and 
section  of  a  column  of  mercury  which  at  a  given  temperature  will 
have  the  resistance  of  one  ohm — the  British  Association  umt  of 
resistance. 

In  the  Exhibition  itself  the  sight  by  night  is  most  wonderful. 
The  whole  area  of  the  main  hall  of  the  Palais  de  l'Industrie 
being  lighted  by  enormous  numbers  of  brilliant  arc  lights,  the 
entire  space  is  flooded  with  dazzling  white  light,  the  crowd  moving 
through  it  hardly  casting  any  shadow  since  the  rays  cross  each 
other  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Of  course,  no  measurements 
having  been  taken,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  guess  at  the 
economy  of  the  different  systems  of  arc  light  as  compared  one 
with  another  ;  we  can  only  judge  of  their  brilliancy  and  steadiness. 
As  to  brilliancy  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between  the  different 
systems ;  but  for  steadiness  the  Siemens,  Brush,  and  Crompton 
systems  are  quite  the  best,  with,  perhaps,  a  slight  superiority  in 
Mr.  Crompton’s  lamp.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  all  that  mechanism 
can  do  to  produce  steadiness  in  the  electric  arc  has  been  done, 
though  no  doubt  the  machinery  employed  will  be  simplified,  and 
that  the  question  of  getting  a  perfectly  steady  arc  light  is  now  one 
entirely  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  carbon-rods.  In  the  upstairs 
galleries  are  some  few  arc  lights,  one  of  the  best  being  that  of  the 
systeme  Collin,  which  is  fitted  up  with  glass  globes,  the  -upper 
parts  of  which  are  built  up  of  prisms,  after  the  manner  of  a  light¬ 
house  lens. 

In  the  Belgian  section,  Jaspar  of  Liege  shows  a  very  good  arc 
light,  which  is  mounted  after  the  principle  first  used  by  the  Siemens, 
the  light  being  hidden  from  the  eye  and  caused  to  illuminate  a 
white  canvas  disc  several  feet  in  diameter,  which  thus  becomes 
the  source  of  light  for  the  room.  The  effect  is  very  agreeable, 
but  the  arrangement  shown  appears  to  be  extravagant  in  cost,  on 
account  of  the  great  loss  of  light.  M.  Jamin’s  system  must  be 
classed  amongst  the  arc  lights.  His  lamp  consists  of  two  parallel 
rods  of  carbon  placed  between  the  arms  of  a  long  horseshoe 
magnet,  which  repels  the  voltaic  arc,  and  thus  keeps  it  always  at 
the  end  of  the  carbons.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  lamp  is  far  from  good,  the  light  being  one  of  the 
least  steady  exhibited.  Amongst  the  semi-incandescent  lights — 
that  is  to  say,  lamps  in  which  the  light  is  given  partly  by 
the  voltaic  arc  and  partly  by  the  glow  of  some  body  heated 
by  the  arc — the  Jablochkoff  system  quite  holds  its  own  for 
brilliancy,  although  it  is  surpassed  in  steadiness  by  the  Lampe 
Soleil,  which  consists  of  two  rods  of  carbon,  which  press  by  their 
own  weight  on  a  block  of  hard  marble.  This  system  gives  a  very 
soft  but  bright  light,  and  is  quite  steady.  The  inventor  asserts  that 
the  marble  block  will  last  about  forty  hours,  and  that  the  carbons 
only  consume  at  the  rate  of  one  centimetre  per  hour.  The  Joel 
light,  which  is  well  known  in  England,  is  another  semi-incan¬ 
descent  light,  but  it  does  not  contrast  well  with  the  other  lamps  of 
the  same  type,  for,  though  steady,  it  gives  but  little  light,  whilst 
the  Werdermann  system,  though  brilliant,  is  quite  as  unsteady  as 
the  worst  arc  light  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition.  Coming  now 
to  the  pure  incandescent  lights,  we  find  but  little  to  choose 
between  them  as  far  as  effect  goes.  We  have  not  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  the  Maxim  light,  which  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  Swan’s,  Edison’s,  and  Lane  Fox’s  lamps  are  almost 
identical  as  far  as  the  light-producing  part  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Edison  does  not  appear  to  make  his  lamps  quite  so  hot,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  so  luminous,  as  Mr.  Swan  does ;  and  TV?r.  Lane  Fox  is  almost 
as  cautious.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  must  say  that  the  incan¬ 
descent  systems  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  in  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  financial  managers  of  the 
Lighting  Companies  are  only  energetic,  and  also  moderate  in  their 
prices,  no  very  long  time  will  elapse  before  all  large  dwelling- 
houses  and  hotels  will  be  able  to  use  this  beautiful  form  of 
lighting.  No  one,  we  think,  who  could  afford  to  light  his 
house  with  candles  or  lamps  would  hesitate  to  adopt  one 
of  these  systems,  if  he  were  to  see  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
hundreds  of  Swan  lamps  which  are  arranged  in  festoons  round 
the  walls  of  the  Salle  des  Conferences,  in  which  the  Electrical 
Congress  holds  its  meetings.  These  lamps  are  worked  by  an 
alternating  current  Siemens  machine,  which,  by  its  low  resistance, 
is  almost  self-regulating,  the  lamps  being  arranged  in  parallel  arc 
in  series  of  about  ten  in  each  derived  circuit.  Mr.  Lane  Fox’s 
lamps  are  supplied  by  a  Brush  machine,  for  which  a  very  ingenious 
current  regulator  is  exhibited,  consisting  of  a  resistance  formed 


of  loose  plates  of  carbon,  inserted  as  a  shunt  in  the  circuit 
of  the  field  magnets  ;  these  carbon  plates  can  be  pressed  together 
by  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  the  coils  of  which  form 
part  of  the  line  circuit,  the  result  being  that  if  the  current  through 
the  lamps  grows  too  strong,  the  magnet  attracts  the  armature  more 
strongly,  thus  pressing  the  carbon  plates  closer  together.  This 
lowers  their  resistance,  and  causes  them  to  cut  out  more  of  the 
current  which  excites  the  field-magnets,  and  so  reduce  their 
inducing  power,  and  diminish  the  line  current.  Mr.  Swan 
exhibits  some  of  his  lamps  worked  by  the  Faure  battery ;  these 
are  used  to  light  the  exhibit  of  the  English  Post  Office.  This  is 
interesting  scientifically,  but  is  of  no  commercial  importance  at 
present,  the  prices  charged  for  elements  of  the  Faure  battery  by 
the  Societe  de  Force  et  Lumiere,  the  owners  of  the  patent,  being 
practically  prohibitory. 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  PEDIGREES. 

IN  a  well-known  passage  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  importance- 
of  pedigrees  among  the  Egyptians  of  his  time.  He  visited 
Egypt  in  the  very  last  days  of  its  independence.  The  last  dynasty 
of  native  Pharaohs  was  about  to  expire.  The  Persians  and  the 
Greeks  were  hovering  on  the  horizon.  The  old  kingdom  had 
often  been  attacked,  often  preyed  upon  ;  now  it  was  to  be  slain 
and  devoured  bodily.  In  a  period  of  decrepitude  old  glories  are 
fondly  remembered.  The  priests  of  Thebes  who  boasted  to  him  of 
their  ancient  descent  had  soon  little  else  to  boast  of,  and  when  three 
centuries  more  had  elapsed — a  short  period  compared  with  the 
millenniums  that  had  gone  before — Lathyrus  destroyed  the  very 
temple  itself  over  their  heads.  Herodotus  is  more  than  usually 
quaint  in  this  anecdote.  He  prefaces  it  by  a  statement  as  to  the 
priests  of  Hephaestus — that  is,  of  course,  Ptah,  the  god  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  According  to  them,  he  says,  three  hundred  and  forty-one 
generations  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  first  king  to 
the  time  of  the  priest  of  Ptah  of  that  date,  an  equal  number 
both  of  kings  and  of  priests  having  held  office.  He  goes  on 
to  argue  that  three  hundred  generations  requiring  10,000  years, 
and  forty-one  generations  1340  years,  this  assertion  went  to 
prove  that  no  god  had  been  born  during  all  that  time,  but  only 
men.  He  next  speaks  of  the  priests  of  Thebes,  and  of  what 
they  told  Ilecatseus  the  chronicler.  For  Ilecataeus,  apparently, 
Herodotus  did  not  feel  any  very  great  reverence.  “  He  talked 
of  his  own  pedigree,  and  traced  his  lineage  to  a  god,  sixteen 
generations  back.”  This  was  not  to  the  priests  of  Memphis, 
but  to  those  of  Thebes,  most  probably  in  the  temple  of  Ixarnac. 
Herodotus  also  visited  Thebes,  and  conversed  on  this  subject  with 
its  priests,  “  but  I  did  not  talk  of  my  own  pedigree,”  he  explains. 
The  priests  of  “  Zeus,”  or  Amen  Ba,  went  a  little  beyond  those  of 
Memphis,  for  they  boasted  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  gene¬ 
rations,  consisting  each  of  a  Piromis,  the  son  of  a  Piromis.  This 
name,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  answered  to  the  Greek  kciXos 
Kclyados — in  short,  gentleman.  To  each  a  huge  wooden  colossus 
had  been  erected  in  the  temple.  “  Thus,  then,”  he  adds,  “  they 
showed  that  all  these  men  who  had  statues  were  of  this  sort,  that 
is  to  say,  men,  and  something  very  different  from  gods.”  There 
had  been  gods  ruling  in  Egypt,  but  it  was  long  before ;  and  the 
last  of  them  was  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  whom  the  Greeks  called 
Apollo. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  of  this  passage  that  modern  research 
enables  us  to  correct  or  to  supersede  it.  Assuming  that  Hecataeus 
and  Herodotus  were  really  told  such  tales  by  the  priests  of  Ptah 
at  Mennofer,  and  the  priests  of  Noom  at  Tape,  we  must  charge  them 
with  very  unscrupulous  practice  on  the  credulity  of  strangers.  But 
the  repetition  and  interpretation  of  the  word  “Piromis  ”  betrays 
the  fact  that  their  dragoman  was  either  himself  as  ignorant  and  as 
confident  as  the  majority  of  dragomans  are  to  this  day,  or  else  that 
he  very  much  and  purposely  exaggerated  the  statements  of  the 
priests.  “  Home,”  or  a  word  very  like  it,  meant  in  the  “  Gypt  ” 
language  “man”;  “  Pe  Rome”  is  “the  man,”  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  “  Pe  Neter,”  “  the  God.”  If  he  lied  about  Piromis 
he  may  not  have  scrupled  to  lie  also  about  the  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  generations.  The  fact  remains  that  the  priests  of  Thebes 
kept  their  genealogies,  and,  had  we  nothing  else  to  go  upon  but 
this  anecdote  of  Herodotus,  it  would  be  sufficient  evidence  as  to 
the  point.  We  have  fortunately  much  more  definite  and  de¬ 
tailed  information,  and  that,  too,  about  a  period  several  centuries 
before  the  visit  of  Herodotus.  Under  Psamthik  I.,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Psammetichus,  a  certain  Ra-uah-het,  surnamed  “the  beloved 
of  Ptah,”  or  Ptah-mi,  was  priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis.  Mr.  Lieb- 
lein,  a  learned  Norwegian,  has  been  at  the  pains  of  tracing  his  de¬ 
scent  from  a  priest  whose  name  he  gives  as  A-aa ;  but  it  may 
be  perhaps  better  transliterated  Ya.  Mr.  Lieblein  founds  impor¬ 
tant  chronological  arguments  upon  this  and  similar  pedigrees ;  but 
we  are  not  now  concerned  with  them.  Ya  was  priest  of  Ptah 
in  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  and  sixteen  generations  later  his 
descendant,  Ra-uah-het,  occupied  the  same  dignified  position.  It 
is  clear  that  if  the  priesthood  was  not  exactly  hereditary,  it  yet 
had  a  tendency  to  remain  in  a  single  family,  and  so  far  Herodotus 
is  right,  although  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  and  others  have 
been  mistaken  in  speaking  of  a  priestly  or  any  other  caste. 
There  were  no  castes  in  the  Indian  sense  in  ancient  Egypt  at  any 
period.  The  sixteen  generations  of  the  family  of  Ptah-mi  at  the 
computation  of  Herodotus  would  require  nearly  five  f.enturies,  a 
short  time,  indeed,  in  Egyptian  history,  but  whic’*  takes  the 
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family  tack  almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  then  subsisting  order 
of  things.  Raineses  I.,  the  grandfather  of  Rameses  II.,  had 
established  a  new  monarchy,  and  from  him  to  Psamthik  there  is 
no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  history.  Five  hundred  years 
would  take  us  back  in  the  England  of  to-day  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the*eign  of  Richard  II.  Few  grand  functionaries  of  State  hold 
now  the  offices  their  ancestors  held  then.  Mr.  Lieblein  has  made 
another  pedigree  which  comprises  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 
generations  of  royal  architects,  extending  from  the  accession  of 
the  twenty-second  dynasty  to  the  year  35. C.  500. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  importance  of  pedigrees  to  the 
historian  is  afforded  in  the  paper  by  M.  Maspero,  read  at  the  recent 
Oriental  Congress.  It  relates  to  the  wonderful  discovery  made  by 
Herr  Brugsch  in  the  Theban  mountain.  We  described  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  main  features  of  this  discovery,  and  need  here  only 
advert  to  the  family  relationships  detailed  by  M.  Maspero.  They 
are  those  of  the  priests  of  Thebes,  at  a  time  not  comparatively  so 
very  remote  from  that  of  the  visit  of  Herodotus.  Shishak,  a 
thousand  years  or  so  B.C.,  overthrew  a  dynasty  of  “  priest  kings  ” 
who  had  reigned  for  a  few  generations  in  the  Thebaid.  To  this 
dynasty  is  attributed  the  assemblage  of  the  mummies  of  its  regal 
ancestors  in  the  hiding-place  now  at  length  opened;  and  the 
records  so  preserved  enable  M.  Maspero  to  form  a  table  of  six 
generations,  from  Her-Ilor,  the  priest  who  first  ascended  the  throne 
as  king,  to  Pi-notem  III.  The  body  of  Pi-notem  has  not  been 
found,  though  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  pious  care  that  this 
royal  sepulchre  was  prepared.  He  may  have  died  iu  exile,  or 
perished  obscurely  amid  the  troubles  which  befel  his  kingdom. 

If  we  go  back  a  little  further  in  Egyptian  history  to  the  time  of 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  family  of  Amenemhat  and  Osirtasen, 
the  so-called  middle  period,  we  find  genealogies  very  carefully 
kept.  The  twelfth  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
utter  anarchy  and  the  domination  of  the  Ilyksos.  It  was 
preceded  by  a  similar  period  and  the  domination  of  another  foreign 
race.  It  is  a  period  of  great  interest ;  for,  though  we  cannot  date 
it  or  give  it  a  place  in  history  with  respect  to  contemporary  events 
elsewhere,  its  relative  position  in  the  long  Egyptian  succession  is 
fully  ascertained.  Moreover  it  was,  almost  without  doubt,  under 
the  first  king  of  this  family  that  the  oldest  building  not  a  tomb 
of  which  any  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  the  temple  of 
Heliopolis,  or  On,  was  built.  It  was  during  the  subsequent  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Ilyksos  that  Joseph  came  to  On,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Brugsch,  enjoyed  the  favour  of  King  Noob.  The  settled  times 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty  afford  more  than  one  example  of  a  de¬ 
tailed  genealogy ;  but  the  most  curious  is  perhaps  that  in  the 
celebrated  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan.  Here  are  no  fewer  than 
thirty-six  excavated  tombs  in  the  face  of  a  single  cliff.  The  first 
to  the  northward  is  a  mere  square  opening — the  grave,  per¬ 
haps,  of  the  patriarch  of  the  race.  His  name  is  unknown; 
but  his  successor,  Ameny,  made  the  second  tomb — one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  satisfactory  pieces  of  work  of  the  kind 
that  the  world  holds.  Fifteen  hundred  or  more  years  later 
the  Greeks  discovered  independently  the  merits  of  the  style 
which  Ameny  had  used,  and  the  columns  of  Beni  Hassan 
have  sometimes,  by  a  French  perversion  of  nomenclature,  been 
called  proto-Doric,  though,  to  use  another  inflated  French  phrase, 
Ameny  looks  down  through  twenty  centuries  upon  Phidias. 
Ameny  was  Governor  of  Sah,  and  dwelt  atShoofoo-Menat,  a  place 
which  has  been  usually  identified  with  Minich,  but  which  more 
probably  answers  to  the  extensive  mounds  of  Ashment,  a  village 
not  noticed  in  ordinary  books  or  maps,  and  much  nearer  Beni 
Hassan.  From  Ameny  as  an  ancestor  was  descended  a  long  line 
of  royal  architects,  Governors  of  Sah.  Some  eight  or  nine  of  the 
six-and-thirty  tombs  still  preserve  their  inscriptions,  and  in  each 
case  the  family  pedigree  is  traced  to  Bakt,  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Ameny.  A  somewhat  similar  pedigree,  but  not  so  circumstan¬ 
tially  stated,  may  be  found  iu  a  series  of  tombs  at  Elkab,  the 
ancient  Nekheb,  the  City  of  the  Sacred  Sow. 

The  descent  of  the  family  of  the  nomarchs  of  Ashment  from 
the  lady  Bakt  betrays  a  resemblance,  one  of  many  which  may  be 
detected,  between  the  usages  of  this  middle  period  and  those  of  the 
infinitely  more  remote  and  undateable  monarchy  of  the  pyramid- 
builders.  Almost  everything,  except  the  unchangeable  country  and 
its  great  river,  had  changed — religion,  language,  laws,  perhaps 
even  race  —  and  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  great  between  the  Egypt  of  Shoofoo  and  that  of  Amen¬ 
emhat  as  between  the  Rome  of  Augustus  and  that  of  Rienzi. 
But  the  remoteness  of  both  the  twelfth  djmasty  and  the  fourth 
from  our  own  time  is  illustrated  by  the  importance  given  under 
each  to  female  succession.  Under  the  pyramid-builders  there  are 
several  examples,  some  of  them  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  M. 
de  Rougd  inquire  if  the  succession  of  the  throne  did  not  go  solely 
by  women.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  the  question  thus  sug¬ 
gested  could  be  distinctly  answered.  We  are  so  far  almost  in  the 
dark.  Remains  of  a  funereal  character  in  plenty  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  we  have  long  pedigrees  of  private  persons  ;  but  few  data 
have  yet  been  discovered  which  reveal  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
descent  of  the  crown.  There  were  two  kings  in  the  sixth  dynasty 
whose  father  is  known  to  have  been  king  before  them.  Until  then 
the  fathers  of  no  kings  are  named  on  the  monuments  ;  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  argue  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  dynasty  as  to  the 
usages  of  the  third  or  the  fourth.  In  Manetho,  however,  there  is 
a  curious  point,  hitherto,  we  believe,  unnoticed.  He  says  of  the 
first  dynasty,  that  Athothes,  the  second  king,  was  son  of  Menes, 
the  first,  that  Keukeues  was  son  of  Athothes,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty.  There  are,  so  far,  no 


means  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion.  But  it 
may  be  observed,  on  an  attentive  examination  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Manetho  which  survive,  that  he  does  not  say  that 
any  king  of  the  second  dynasty  was  the  son  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor  ;  and  that  he  does  say  of  Binothris,  the  third  king  of 
this  second  dynasty,  that  in  his  time  it  was  settled  by  law  that 
women  might  wield  the  royal  power.  This  may  be  a  mere  coin¬ 
cidence,  but  it  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of 
female  succession  as  put  by  M.  de  Rouge,  and  be  further,  as  the 
most  ancient  example  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  disciples  of  the  lamented  John  McLennan. 
It  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  in  how  many  cases,  down  to  very  late 
times,  a  person  places  his  mother’s  name  on  a  monument  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  father’s.  Possibly  in  the  early  period 
daughters  and  mothers  enjoyed  rights  in  this  respect  very  different 
from  those  which  prevail  among  us.  Seneferoo  was  not  succeeded 
by  a  son.  Shoofoo  was  not  father  to  Ohafra.  But  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  Mertitefs  was  wife  to  both  Seneferoo,  the  last  king 
of  the  third  dynasty,  and  to  Shoofoo,  his  successor,  the  builder  of 
the  great  pyramid.  She  survived  her  two  husbands.  Is  it 
possible  that  from  her  either  or  both  of  them  derived  a  claim  to 
the  throne  P  And  when,  after  Shoofoo’s  long  reign,  Chafra  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  was  it  because  he  was  related  to  her — because, 
perhaps,  he  had  married  her  daughter  P  It  is  more  than 
likely,  yet  the  probability  does  not  amount  to  proof,  and 
we  only  know  that  on  her  tomb  she  records  her  friendship 
for  this  king  also.  Such  are  the  materials  for  a  romance  of 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  name  of  Seneferoo  reminds  us  of 
the  fact  that  even  then  a  “  royal  descent”  was  matter  of  pride,  just 
as  in  the  days  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke  and  Mr.  Joseph  Foster.  Sene- 
feroochaf  accounts  for  his  long  name,  and  records  his  illustrious 
ancestry,  in  an  epitaph  which  may  be  thus  paraphrased  or 
translated : — The  Royal  Architect,  chief  of  the  house  of  Apis, 
privy  councillor,  decorated  with  the  collar,  Seneferoochaf,  the 
son  of  Nefermat,  the  son  of  the  illustrious  princess  Nefertkaoo, 
daughter  of  Seneferoo,  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Titles, 
decorations,  royal  descents,  sinecure  offices,  all  seem  to  have 
existed  in  full  blow  at  a  period  which  some  historians  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  considerably  before  the  Creation  of  the  world 
according  to  the  common  reckoning. 


IMPROVEMENTS  ON  SCOTT. 

THE  world  has  to  lament  over  a  great  loss  in  literature,  and  to 
rejoice  over  a  great  gain.  Six  months  of  Miss  Braddon’s  in¬ 
valuable  life  have  passed  without  her  writing  a  novel ;  and  an 
addition  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  England  which  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
certain,  is  not  forthcoming.  This  is  very  sad.  It  is  most  painful 
to  reflect  that  the  stock  of  Braddon  novels  must  of  necessity  be 
less  by  one  than  it  might  have  been ;  but  happily  there  is  much 
to  alleviate  the  shock  which  may  be  caused  by  this  painful  news. 
Miss  Braddon  has  not  been  idle — far  from  it.  If  she  has  allowed 
six  months  to  go  by  without  adding  to  those  original  works  of 
genius,  of  which,  happily,  there  is  already  such  a  very  large 
number,  it  is  because  she  has  been  busy  improving  the  books  of 
one  Walter  Scott  for  the  million.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
writer's  novels  are,  it  seems,  unfit  for  publication — that  is,  for 
publication  in  penny  numbers  intended  for  the  working  classes — so 
Miss  Braddon  has  set  to  work  to  remove  what  is  objectionable. 
For  some  time  past  advertisements  have  appeared  respecting  this 
issue  of  the  Waverley  Novels  ;  but  Miss  Braddon  would  apparently 
have  been  well  content  to  pursue  her  work  in  silence,  and  would 
not  have  appeared  in  public  to  explain  her  object  in  mutilating 
Scott’s  books,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  rude  and  ungentlemanlike 
observations  of  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  This  pedantic 
and  unmannerly  person  spoke  contemptuously  of  “  Scott  in  Penny¬ 
worths,”  and,  after  saying  some  unpleasant  things,  implied  that  the 
publication  was  a  catchpenny  enterprise,  which  in  one  sense  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is.  This  aroused  Miss  Braddon’s  wrath,  and  she  turned 
fiercely  on  her  critic,  and  vindicated  herself  in  a  letter  which  is 
likely  to  afford  delectation  to  many.  As  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  production  of  a  great  writer,  the  conclusion  was  the  most 
striking  part  of  it.  Defending  herself  indignantly  against  the 
charge  of  seeking  to  make  money  by  pleasantly  arranging  iScott, 
Miss  Braddon  said : — “  In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that,  so  far 
from  the  production  of  these  little  books  being  a  catchpenny 
enterprise,  it  is  a  work  which  never  will  and  never  can  remune¬ 
rate  me  for  the  labour  I  have  given  to  it.  I  have  devoted  just  six 
months  of  my  life  to  the  preparation  of  these  thirteen  stories — 
exactly  the  time  it  took  me  to  write  my  novel  Vixen ;  and  if  my 
critic  had  any  familiarity  with  the  book  trade  he  would  under¬ 
stand  the  loss  involved  in  this  fact.”  Now  this  is  a  very  touching 
and  very  beautiful  passage,  and  possibly  it  will  survive  everything 
else  that  Miss  Braddon  has  written.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  how,  with  the  modesty  becoming  a  woman,  but  at  the  same 
time  witli  a  recognition  of  the  merit  of  her  own  works  which 
is  permissible  to  a  great  writer,  she  suggests  without  definitely 
stating  the  immense  pecuniary  value  of  one  of  her  books.  The 
ignorant  and  supercilious  critic  does  not  know,  she  implies,  what 
it  is  for  six  months  to  pass  without  Miss  Braddon  writing  a 
novel ;  or  what  she  foregoes  and  the  trade  suffers  when,  at  the 
end  of  half  a  year,  no  masterpiece  is  ready.  Possibly  vulgar 
curiosity  may  cause  a  few  inquisitive  people  to  regret  that  Miss 
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Braddon  should  not  have  been  more  definite,  and  should  not  have 
given  some  idea  of  how  much  she  and  the  trade  have  lost  by  her 
abandoning  the  pen  for  the  scissors ;  but  the  regret,  though  natural, 
would  be  a  mistaken  one.  She  has  rightly  abstained  from  conde¬ 
scending  to  particulars,  and,  with  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
author,  has  left  something  to  the  imagination.  Those  who  are  not 
sufficiently  imaginative,  and  who  love  positive  information,  must 
find  out  a  friend  who  possesses  “  familiarity  with  the  book  trade,” 
and  ask  what  happens  when  Miss  Braddon  has  not  a  novel  ripe  at 
the  end  of  the  usual  period,  and  what  is  the  enormous  loss  “  in¬ 
volved  in  this  fact.” 

The  end  of  the  letter  in  which  this  heavy  sacrifice  is  so  feel¬ 
ingly  referred  to  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
it ;  but  the  other  portions  are  well  worth  attention,  and  are  only 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  sentence  we  have  quoted.  Miss  Braddon 
begins  by  explaining  what  it  was  that  first  inspired  her  with  the 
idea  of  abridging  Scott.  This  was  due,  it  seems,  to  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  a  speech  which 
was  published,  deprecated  the  quality  of  the  literature  of  amuse¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  people.  "What  possible  connexion  there 
could  be  between  the  very  just  observations  of  Dr.  Tait  and  the 
abridgment  of  Scott  by  Miss  Braddon  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to 
see ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  the  process  of  reasoning 
which  she  went,  through  was  as  follows : — The  people  have  bad 
literature  provided  for  them  ;  they  ought  to  have  good  litera¬ 
ture  ;  Scott's  writings  are  good,  but  they  might  be  cleverly 
abridged,  so  as  to  bring  them  down  to  penny  numbers ;  for 
the  task  of  fitly  abridging  them  no  one  can  be  more  compe¬ 
tent  than  myself.  When  Dumas  pare  jocosely  proposed  to  Dumas 
Jils  to  join  him  as  collahorateur  in  a  dramatic  work,  and  pointed  to 
his  plays  as  proof  of  his  capacity,  the  son  reverently  answered  : — 
“  Sir,  if  I  was  not  already  acquainted  with  your  works,  the 
high  opinion  which  my  father  has  of  them  would  induce  me 
at  once  to  accept  your  offer.”  In  like  manner  the  author 
of  Vixen  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  works  of  Miss 
Braddon,  and  considers  that  gifted  lady  eminently  qualified  to 
re-edit  Scott.  How  Scott  was  to  be  re-edited  we  are  carefully 
informed.  After  reading  the  passage  in  the  Archbishop’s  speech, 
it  immediately  occurred  to  Miss  Braddon  “that  the  Waverley 
Novels — for  half  a  century  the  delight  of  the  educated  classes — 
might  be  so  condensed  and  simplified  as  to  give  equal  pleasure  to 
that  vast  multitude  of  readers  who  have  neither  enough  leisure 
nor  enough  culture  to  enjoy  the  works  of  a  novelist  who  dearly 
loved  to  expatiate  into  the  domain  of  the  antiquarian  and  the 
word-painter,  and  whose  style  in  all  its  scholarly  exuberance  is 
assuredly  far  above  the  heads  of  the  million.”  We  fear  that  Miss 
Braddon’s  style,  in  its  exuberance,  whether  scholarly  or  not,  will 
fail  to  be  appreciated  by  most  people.  Why  a  writer  of  historical 
novels  should  not  make  use  of  his  antiquarian  knowledge,  or,  to 
use  Mis3  Braddon’s  phrase,  should  not  “  expatiate  into  the 
domain  of  the  antiquarian,”  it  is  passing  hard  to  see.  With¬ 
out  antiquarian  knowledge  an  historical  novel  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  written  ;  and  Miss  Braddon  might  as  well  talk  of  the 
astronomer  “  expatiating  into  the  domain”  of  the  mathematician. 
What  the  domain  of  the  word-painter  may  be,  as  apart  from  that 
of  the  novelist,  and  how  far  the  latter  trespasses  when  he  enters 
the  former’s  territory,  are  questions  concerning  which  we  must 
admit  the  most  humiliating  ignorance.  We  presume,  however,  that 
what  Miss  Braddon  means  is  that  Scott’s  descriptions  might  be 
cut  out  or  shortened,  and  that  those  portions  of  his  romances 
which  show  antiquarian  knowledge  might  also  be  struck  out  to 
fit  his  works  for  “  the  million.”  How  the  Waverley  Novels  would 
suffer  if  the  descriptions  were  omitted,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
point  out;  but  perhaps  they  are  sometimes  skipped  by  very  idle 
readers.  With  regard  to  the  antiquarian  portions  of  Scott’s  books 
her  proposition  seems  truly  wonderful.  No  feature,  perhaps,  in 
his  works  commands  greater  admiration  than  the  marvellous  skill 
with  which  he  made  use  of  his  wide  antiquarian  knowledge,  and 
to  shorten  his  works  by  suppressing  those  parts  would  be  like  im¬ 
proving  Marryat  by  leaving  out  every  passage  which  shows  a 
knowledge  of  seamanship.  Miss  Braddon  expresses  a  fond  hope 
that  those  who  make  their  first  acquaintance  with  Scott  in  what 
she  calls  “  this  simplified  form  ”  will  afterwards  learn  to  ap¬ 
preciate  him  “in  all  his  amplitude  of  thought  and  detail.”  We 
should  think  certainly  that,  if  anything  could  give  a  distaste 
for  Scott's  works,  it  would  be  the  desiccated  Scott  which  she 
desires  to  offer.  It  is  only  fair  to  her  to  say,  however, 
that  she  puts  forward  a  reason  for  her  singular  view.  “.Many 
and  many  a  time,”  she  says,  “  has  she  heard  readers,  not 
without  education,  avow  that  they  had  tried  to  read  Scott, 
and  could  not.  His  opening  descriptions  were  so  long,  'his 
dialogue  was  so  Scotch.  Like  Dr.  Johnson,  the  general  reader 
wants  to  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book.”  We  fear  that  in  this 
case  it  is  not  the  general  reader,  but  the  editor  who  wants  to  tear 
the  heart  out  of  a  book.  What  Miss  Braddon  says  about  her 
friends’  views  is  doubtless  quite  correct.  Probably,  like  most  of 
us,  she  knows  a  number  of  people  who,  though  not  without  educa¬ 
tion,  are  extremely  silly.  If  she  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire,  she 
will  probably  find  out  that  amongst  her  acquaintance  there  are 
not  a  few  who  find  Shakspeare  and  Pope,  and  even  Byron,  too 
much  for  them.  Would  this  constitute  a  valid  reason  for  mani¬ 
pulating  these  writers,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  the 
meanest  capacity  ?  What  kindof  literary  food  the  working-man  may 
desire  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  assuredly  he  is  not  so  poor 
in  these  days  as  to  be  unable  to  buy  any  book  which  costs  more 
than  a  penny,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  mauling  great  works  in 


order  to  please  him  is  hardly  the  way  to  create  a  healthy  taste. 
It  is,  however,  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  the  question  seriously. 

How  Miss  Braddon  has  executed  the  abridgments  which  she 
undertook  da  occur  leger ,  and  with  so  profound  a  belief  in  her 
own  competence  for  the  work,  how  the  novels  have  fared 
which  she  has  re-edited  at  the  rate  of  about  one  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  we  shall  not  attempt  now  to  consider,  though  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  treat  the  subject  at  a  future  time.  We  view  the 
task  with  considerable  apprehension,  and,  indeed,  Miss  Braddon’s 
proceeding  is  altogether  calculated  to  strike  dismay.  Oux 
estimate  of  her  powers  might  not  quite  accord  with  her  own  ; 
but  we  freely  admit  that  she  is  as  well  able  to  re-edit  a 
classic  as  an  ordinary  manager  or  actor.  Now  managers  or 
actors  have  always  thought  themselves  both  entitled  and  qualified 
to  alter  and  “  arrange  ”  Shakspeare  as  seemed  good  to  them,  and  few 
things  are  more  painful  in  the  literary  history  of  this  country  than  the 
tolerance  with  which  the  treatment  of  the  great  master  has  been 
received  by  the  public  and  the  critics.  Is  the  bad  example  of  the 
stage  to  be  followed  in  literature  P  Are  the  works  of  our 
foremost  writers  to  be  mauled  and  spoilt  in  order  to  adapt  them 
to  a  supposed  popular  taste,  of  which  the  only  ascertainable  feature 
is  its  intense  vulgarity  ?  We  hope  not ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
see  that  Miss  Braddon’s  example  may  have  its  etfect,  and  that 
where  she  has  so  boldly  rushed  in  many  may  be  found  to  follow. 
Most  sincerely,  then,  do  we  trust  that  she  will  desist  from  self- 
sacrifice.  W  by  should  she  inflict  great  pecuniary  loss  on  herself 
and  derange  the  book  trade  by  unwonted  silence  P  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  should  not,  we  confess,  pray  for  a  continuance 
of  her  masterpieces  ;  but,  as  things  are,  we  devoutly  hope  that  she 
may  soon  return  to  constructive  work.  Satisfied  with  having  in  six 
months  rendered  thirteen  of  the  Waverley  Novels  fit  for  the  work¬ 
ing-man,  let  her,  for  Heaven's  sake,  resume  her  place  as  an  original 
writer  and  leave  Scott  in  peace. 


MOUNTED  INFANTRY. 

THERE  is  something  very  terrible  in  the  regularity  with 
which  one  military  question  relieves  another.  Abolition  of 
purchase,  short  service,  army  reserve,  linked  battalions,  brigade 
depots,  exchanges,  mobilization,  and  autumn  manoeuvres  have  all 
in  turn  appeared  and  been  disposed  of  for  better  or  worse.  But 
the  cry  is,  still  they  come  ;  for,  while  we  have  immediately  before 
us  Mr.  Childers’s  grand  reorganization  scheme,  behind  us,  like 
Black  Care,  is  seated  the  mounted  infantry  man.  It  is  certainly 
suggestive,  and  possibly  appropriate,  that  the  commencement  of 
the  silly  season  should  have  been  selected  for  the  introduction  of 
this  nondescript  warrior.  Not  that  this  is  his  first  appearance  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  already  started  up  in  a  casual  and  fitful 
manner  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  has  always  been  dismissed 
and  pigeonholed  owing  to  the  pressure  of  weightier  military 
matters.  His  resuscitation  has  lately  taken  place  in  a  long  letter 
to  the  Times  of  the  8th  inst.,  headed  “  Mounted  Infantry.”  There 
were  doubtless  many  who  perused  the  above  heading  with  a  feeling 
approaching  to  relief  at  finding  that  we  had  any  infantry  to  mount ; 
but  their  delight  must  have  been  quickly  dispelled  by  another 
letter  immediately  following,  signed  by  a  “  Field-Officer  of  over 
thirty  years’  standing,”  which  informed  us  that,  in  fact,  we  had 
none.  The  writer  of  the  first  letter,  Mr.  Edward  Maxwell 

Grant,  does  not,  however,  urge  that  we  should  in  reality 
mount  any  of  our  infantry,  which,  considering  their  limited 
numbers,  is  perhaps  fortunate.  He  flies  at  higher  game,  and  his 
letter,  when  summed  up,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proposal 
that  we  should  disestablish  a  portion  of  our  field  artillery,  and 
turn  the  greater  part  of  our  cavalry  into  mounted  infantry. 
Mr.  Grant  opens  his  letter  by  stating  that — 

Having  seen  three  wars  fought  out  by  regular  troops,  I  may  consistently 
claim  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  As  I  have  served  with 
cavalry  regiments,  I  am  not  open  to  the  charge  of  want  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  branch  of  the  service  or  of  being  prejudiced  against  it. 
The  ideas  herein  set  forth  may  possibly  appear  rather  sweeping  to  some 
conservative  minds,  but  they  are  based  upon  years  of  actual  experience  in 
warfare,  wherein  I  had  special  facilities  for  making  impartial  observations 
and  conclusions. 

It  would  possibly  have  strengthened  Mr.  Grant’s  case  had  he 
informed  us  what  the  particular  wars  were  which  he  had  seen 
fought  out,  and  in  what  capacity  he  attended  them.  Was  he 
a  soldier,  an  officer,  a  special  correspondent,  or  an  attache  ? 
Nevertheless  he  certainly  manages,  as  we  shall  see,  to  deal  one  or 
two  awkward  thrusts  at  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  present 
day,  and  his  letter  contains  matter  for  serious  reflection.  He 
commences  by  condemning  both  lance  and  sabre,  the  former  as 
being  “  utterly  obsolete,”  the  latter  as  being  “  of  so  little  prac¬ 
tical  use  that  there  are  many  close  and  careful  students  of  modern 
warfare  who  strongly  advocate  its  banishment  from  future 
armaments.”  The  utter  uselessness  of  both  in  presence  of  the 
modern  breechloading  rifle  is  pointed  out,  and  the  following  four 
propositions  are  laid  down  for  consideration  : — 

i.  Shall  we  preserve  the  existing  proportions  between  the  different  arms 
of  the  service,  modifying  those  corps  which  may  require  improvement  in 
drill  and  armament,  and  then  add  a  new  grand  division  of  mounted 
infantry  ? 

2.  Shall  we  maintain  the  existing  cavalry  and  artillery  proportions,  and 
teach  part  of  the  infantry  to  ride  and  light  on  horseback  if  required  ? 

3.  Shall  we  ’maintain  the  infantry  and  cavalry  as  they  stand  to-day, 
and  teach  and  arm  the  cavalry  so  that  they  shall  be  competent  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  mounted  infantry  ? 
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4.  Shall  we  make  a  general  redistribution  of  the  proportion  between  the 
arms  of  the  services,  and  diminish  the  corps  which  the  improved  weapons 
have  robbed  of  a  portion  of  their  usefulness,  and  increase  proportionately 
the  corps  which  have  proved  the  most  effectual  in  modern  conditions  of 
warfare  ? 

Of  the  above  alternatives,  No.  I  is  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 
the  present  cavalry  organization  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  day,  and  also  because  no  country  could  furnish  the 
largely  increased  number  of  horses  that  would  be  required  to  create 
a  force  of  mounted  infantry.  No.  2  is  also  put  out  of  court,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  attendant  on  the  selection  of  properly 
qualified  men  from  among  the  infantry.  A  much  more  valid 
ground  of  objection,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Grant,  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  short 
service  the  infantry  have  barely  time  to  become  proficient  in  the 
numerous  subjects  which  now  form  part  of  the  infantry  soldier’s 
training,  nor  have  we  any  men  to  spare  from  our  present  attenu¬ 
ated  establishments.  The  third  proposition,  according  to  Mr. 
Grant,  furnishes  the  hey  to  the  solution  of  the  whole  question. 
He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  lance  and  sabre  are  both  obso¬ 
lete,  and,  as  evidence  on  this  head,  points  to  the  last  Ilusso-Turkish 
war,  in  which  he  says  that  neither  was  used  more  than  once  or 
twice.  Accordingly  he  suggests  a  careful  examination  of  the 
weapons  used  by  the  cavalry  of  the  present  day,  and,  as  a  natural 
result,  the  substitution  of  the  rifle  for  cold  steel.  He  also  points 
out  that,  if  we  turn  our  cavalry  into  mounted  infantry,  we  shall 
start  with  the  advantage  that  all  the  men  are  already  trained  to 
ride.  Having  arrived  at  this  point,  Mr.  Grant  proceeds  to  give 
the  various  duties  of  cavalry  on  service  under  numerous  headings, 
which  arrangement  we  think  we  can  simplify.  Some  years  ago 
a  German  writer  on  tactics,  Von  Olausewitz,  summed  up  the  value 
of  cavalry  in  modern  war  in  the  following  terse  sentence — “  useless 
on  the  battle-field,  but  invaluable  off  it,”  Mr.  Grant  takes  much 
the  same  view,  and  maintains  that  against  the  other  two  arms 
modem  cavalry  are  simply  powerless.  The  statement  is  somewhat 
sweeping,  but  still  there  are  certain  grounds  for  making  it.  The 
wars  of  1866,  1870,  and  1877  are  remarkable  for  not  having  pro¬ 
duced  a  single  decisive  blow  struck  by  the  arm  during  a  battle, 
nor  a  single  effectual  pursuit  of  a  beaten  army  after  a  victory. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  urged  that  these  wars  were  also 
remarkable  for  not  having  produced  a  single  cavalry  leader  of 
repute,  and  that  it  is  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact  that  no  arm 
of  the  service  is  so  dependent  for  success  on  the  presence  of  a  good 
leader.  To  this  Mr.  Grant  would  probably  reply  that  the  occasion 
never  fails  to  produce  the  man,  and  that,  as  the  occasion  has  gone 
for  ever,  we  shall  never  again  see  a  cavalry  leader  of  the  old  school 
like  Seydlitz  or  Murat.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  second  sentence  of 
Von  Clausewitz’s  opinion — namely,  that  cavalry  are  invaluable  off 
the  battle-field.  To  this  Mr.  Grant  fully  assents,  and  shows  that 
the  numerous  duties  of  foraging,  scouting,  reconuoitring,  screening, 
pursuing,  covering  retreats,  protecting  convoys,  and  making  raids, 
could  be  far  more  efficiently  performed  by  men  armed  with 
rifles — in  fact,  mounted  infantry.  This  concludes  Mr.  Grant's  case 
against  the  cavalry,  and  he  has  certainly  given  us  matter  for  re¬ 
flection.  Hitherto  the  establishment  of  mounted  infantry  has 
been  advocated  by  numerous  writers  as  auxiliary  and  supple¬ 
mentary  to  cavalry  proper,  to  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of  rapidly 
conveying  men  armed  with  rifles  to  some  vital  or  important  point, 
there  to  become  infantry,  and  fight  as  such.  But  Mr.  Grant 
would  have  no  compromise  of  this  kind.  To  quote  his  own 
words : — 

The  natural  conclusion  of  the  preceding  discussion  is  manifest ;  the 
speediest,  cheapest,  and  best  plan  for  providing  the  mounted  infantry  of 
the  future  will  be  to  change  the  armament  and  drill  of  the  existing 
cavalry  regiments  into  a  homogeneous  mounted  force,  which  will  combine 
all  the'  useful  features  of  the  old  cavalry  organization  with  the  new  duties 
of  the  force  universally  admitted  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  armies  of  the 
present  and  future. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  artillery.  The  authority  we  have 
already  quoted,  Von  Olausewitz,  described  this  arm  as  “worse 
than  useless  off  the  battle-field,  but  invaluable  on  it.”  Mr.  Grant 
here  differs,  and  condemns  the  arm  all  round : — 

The  military  attaches  and  war  correspondents  who  watched  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Turkish  Empire  during  the  late  war  are  almost  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  shots  fired  by  the  artillery 
on  both  sides  were  of  no  use  whatever  ;  in  fact,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  capture  of  Telish,  on  the  Sofia  road,  the  Russians  might  just  as  well 
have  left  their  artillery  at  home.  .  .  .  The  bombardment  of  Plevna  by 
live  hundred  Russian  and  nearly  one  nundred  Roumanian  guns  made  no 
impression  on  the  Turks.  The  Turks  had  Krupp  guns,  and,  although 
Russian  and  Turkish  ammunition  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  this  defect 
was  largely  made  up  by  their  knowing  every  range  to  a  foot.  Making  all 
allowances  for  inferior  guns  and  ammunition,  the  late  war  in  Turkey 
showed  conclusively  that  breech-loading  rifles  have  necessitated  very  great 
improvements  in  artillery,  if  that  branch  of  the  service  is  to  maintain  its 
present  standing. 

This  is  a  heavy  bill  of  indictment  against  the  arm.  Its  useless¬ 
ness,  and  worse,  off  the  battle-field  is  notorious  and  apparent.  It 
is  bulkv,  cumbersome,  and  complicated.  It  consumes  immense 
supplies,  occupies  great  space  on  the  line  of  march,  and  requires  a 
constant  escort  from  one  of  the  other  arms.  These  defects  have 
as  yet  been  condoned  on  account  of  the  great  services  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  render  on  the  battle-field.  Mr. 
Grant,  however,  openly  and  boldly  attacks  this  theory,  and  de¬ 
nounces  the  efficacy  of  the  arm  in  action.  He  weakens  his  case 
by  quoting  instances  in  illustration  in  which  he  himself  admits 
that  the  materiel  employed  was  faulty.  Perhaps  we  can  strengthen 
it.  According  to  the  well-known  writer  on  tactics,  the  late  Major 


Home,  II. E.,  the  percentage  of  Prussian  losses  at  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte  was  thus  divided  among  the  three  arms: — By  infantry 
fire,  94  per  cent. ;  by  artillery  fire,  5  per  cent. ;  by  sword,  lance, 
and  bayonet,  1  per  cent. ;  and  these  figures  are  fairly  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  whole  war.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  total  casualties  is 
surely  a  very  small  proportion  for  so  costly  an  arm  as  the  artillery. 
Nor  is  there  much  probability  that  this  proportion  will  increase, 
inasmuch  as  the  newly-established  field-firing  at  long  ranges  by 
the  infantry  will  cause  the  artillery  to  remain  further  off  than  ever. 
Artillery  officers  would  doubtless  reply  that  the  function  of  the- 
arm  is  rather  to  batter  down  and  destroy  walls,  houses,  intrench- 
ments,  and  material  obstacles  than  to  kill  men — in  fact,  it  prepares 
the  way  for  the  infantry  attack.  Mr.  Grant  denies  that  it  does 
this,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  some  opinions  on  the  other  side. 
In  conclusion  we  will  quote  Mr.  Grant’s  combined  attack  on  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  winch  commends  itself  to  economists  at  any  ■ 
rate : — 

In  fact,  the  assertion  was  made  more  than  once  during  that  (1877)  cam¬ 
paign,  that,  unless  there  was  a  great  increase  of  efficiency  in  both  artillery 
and  cavalry ;  if  two  armies  were  placed  face  to  face  with  equally  good 
positions  and  commanders,  and  all  the  artillery,  with  three-fourths  of  the 
cavalry,  were  withdrawn  from  one  army,  and  their  places  filled  up  with  all' 
the  infantry  that  could  be  organized  and  maintained  with  the  money  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  abstracted  corps,  the  latter  army  would  annihilate  the  one 
maintaining  the  existing  proportions  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
service. 

As  we  bave  already  stated,  these  views  are  bold,  not  to  say  start¬ 
ling  ;  but  we  can  only  observe  that  as  yet  no  foreign  Power  seems 
likely  to  adopt  them ;  and  as  they  are  more  interested  in  tho- 
matter  than  ourselves,  we  would  prefer  to  postpone  any  action  for- 
the  present. 


TACTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PROTECTIONISTS. 

THE  rapid  reduction  of  the  United  States  Debt  is  making  the 
Protectionists  of  that  country  uneasy  about  the  permanence 
of  the  system  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  the  last  financial  year, 
which  ended  on  the  30th  of  J  une,  the  surplus  available  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  debt  somewhat  exceeded  20  millions  sterling,  and  in  the- 
current  year  the  surplus  will  be  still  larger.  The  refunding  opera¬ 
tion  so  successfully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Windom  has  just  reduced, 
the  charge  of  the  debt  by  somewhat  more  than  3  millions- 
sterling,  and  the  surplus  of  20  millions  which  was  yielded  last, 
year  will  also  set  free  interest  exceeding  three-quarters  of  a  million, 
sterling.  Roughly  speaking,  therefore,  there  will  be,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  reduction  both  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the- 
debt  effected  in  the  past  year,  an  addition  to  the  present  year’s- 
surplus  of  about  4  millions  sterling.  Assuming  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  and  revenue  will  be  about  the  same  this  year  as  last, 
there  will  thus  be  about  24  millions  sterling  available  for 
redemption  of  debt  in  the  current  financial  year.  Were  this  sum/ 
to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  annually,  the  whole  debt  of  the 
United  States  would  be  extinguished  in  a  little  over  thirteen, 
years.  According  to  the  last  monthly  statement  of  the  debt 
by  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  portion  of  it  bearing  interest,, 
with  which  alone  we  have  here  to  do,  did  not  quite  amount  to 
321  millions  sterling.  Of  course  a  surplus  of  24  millions  a  year 
would  extinguish  the  debt  much  more  rapidly;  for  each  year’s- 
purchases  for  the  Sinking  Fund  would  increase  the  sum  available 
for  future  purchases  by  the  amount  of  the  interest  set  free  by 
that  year's  purchases.  In  other  words,  the  surplus  available  for 
redemption  of  debt  would  be  increased  by  every  act  of  redemption,.. 
provided  that  there  were  no  remission  of  taxation.  Besides,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  last  year’s  expenditure  includes- 
about  10  millions  sterling  for  pensions,  and  these  pensions 
must  decrease  rapidly  every  year  henceforward.  It  is  now  a 
considerable  time  since  the  great  Civil  War  came  to  an  end; 
and  as  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  now  one  of  non-inter¬ 
vention,  peace,  and  retrenchment,  the  additions  made  to  the  annuaL 
pensions  are  very  small,  while  the  reductions  by  death  must  every 
year  largely  increase.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  present- 
taxation  were  kept  up,  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt  might  be 
looked  for  in  a  very  few  years.  Of  course  the  present  great  pros¬ 
perity  cannot  be  expected  to  last  for  ever,  and  it  will  naturally  be.  ■ 
followed  by  depression  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  bad  years  as  well 
as  good  the  population  will  grow.  By  the  end  of  a  few  years 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  probably  be  not  far 
short  of  60  millions,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  will  grow 
still  more  rapidly.  An  English-speaking  population  of  nearly 
60  millions  in  so  vast  and  fertile  a  territory,  energetic,  hard¬ 
working,  and  enterprising,  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  consume 
much  more  largely  than  the  present  population.  Therefore,  with  . 
the  present  taxation  the  yield  will  be  enormously  greater,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  so  will  the  surplus.  In  other  words,  the  extinction 
of  the  debt  will  in  reality  be  more  rapid  than  we  have  assumed 
it  to  be.  But  with  the  extinction  of  the  debt  the  Protectionist, 
system  will  naturally  come  to  an  end.  No  people,  however  much. . 
they  may  desire  to  promote  native  industry,  will  keep  up  a  great 
taxation  for  that  purpose  alone.  Unless,  therefore,  the  United 
States  depart  from  their  settled  policy  of  non-intervention  and. 
peace,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  with  the  extinction 
of  the  debt  must  come  also  the  fall  of  the  Protectionist  system. 
The  Protectionists  see  this,  and  they  are  laying  their  plans  to. 
prevent  such  a  result. 
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Of  course  it  is  not  probable  that  taxation  -will  be  maintained 
at  its  present  high  rate.  However  anxious  the  Americans  may 
be  to  clear  off  their  debt,  they  will  hardly  maintain  a  surplus 
ranging  from  twenty-four  to  perhaps  forty  millions  sterling  a  year 
for  that  purpose  alone.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that,  now 
that  the  total  extinction  of  the  debt  is  so  clearly  in  view,  they  will 
set  about  remitting  taxation  in  earnest.  But  if  Congress  is  left  to 
itself,  it  will  be  likely  to  select  for  remission  the  taxes  which 
press  most  heavily  upon  the  springs  of  industry ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
if  it  distributes  its  favours  among  the  more  clamorous  and  more 
influential  suitors  for  them,  it  will  no  doubt  remit  customs  as 
well  as  excise  duties.  But  to  remit  customs  duties  would  be 
almost  as  bad,  from  the  Protectionist  point  of  view,  as  to  extinguish 
the  debt  altogether.  As  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country 
grow,  the  yield  of  the  taxes,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  will 
grow  also,  and  therefore  every  year  there  will  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  taxes  to  be  repealed.  Besides,  as  we  know  from  our 
own  experience,  every  remission  of  taxation  is  followed  by  such 
an  increase  of  consumption  that  the  Treasury  is  very  soon 
recouped  for  the  immediate  sacrifice  it  makes.  Supposing, 
then,  that  Congress  were  to  decide  upon  maintaining  a  surplus 
of,  let  us  say,  io  or  12  millions  sterling  annually,  and  were  at 
once  to  repeal  an  equal  amount,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the 
remaining  taxation  would  become  so  much  more  productive  that 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  that  body  to  begin  remitting  taxes 
again  :  and  so  the  result  which  the  Protectionists  dread  would  be 
reached — a  little  later,  it  is  true,  but  still  most  certainly.  They 
are,  therefore,  laying  their  plans  for  maintaining  protection,  in 
spite  of  the  large  surpluses  which  exist. 

The  plan  favoured  by  them  is  to  remit  only  what  are  called 
“Internal  Revenue  Taxes”. — that  is  to  say,  taxes  levied  within 
the  country  itself  upon  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  leave  intact  the  whole  system  of  Customs 
duties.  To  promote  this  object  they  have  summoned  a  great 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  November,  and  they  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  popular  support  for  their 
movement.  The  movement  itself  originates  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
great  coal  and  iron  State  of  the  Union,  which  has  all  along  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  Protectionists,  but  it  no  doubt  will  obtain 
very  general  and  powerful  support  throughout  New  England  and 
the  Eastern  States  generally.  The  older  States  of  the  North 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
manufacturing  and  trading,  and  are  therefore  iu  favour  of  pro¬ 
tection.  Nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  the  feeling  throughout 
the  United  States  generally  is  on  their  side.  Americans  are  all 
anxious  to  create  a  varied  industry,  so  that  their  country  shall  be, 
as  they  say,  “  self-sufficing  ” — that  is,  shall  afford  markets  within 
itself  for  its  agricultural  produce,  and  shall  not  be  dependent  for 
any  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption  upon  foreign  nations. 
Besides,  there  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  protection  increases 
wages.  One  of  the  favourite  arguments  of  the  Protectionists 
is  that  they  desire  to  keep  their  own  artisans  and  workpeople 
from  the  “  starvation  wages  ”  of  Europe,  and  that  they  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so  by  maintaining  a  Protectionist  system. 
Many  high  authorities,  themselves  Free-traders,  believe  that  the 
Americans  have  really  done  this— that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
protection  does  enhance  wages.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  agree 
with  this  view  of  the  matter.  If,  as  we  believe,  protection  fails 
to  protect,  and,  in  fact,  hampers  and  hinders  industry  instead  of 
promoting  it,  it  must  follow  that  it  tends  to  lower  wages  ;  for 
whatever  prevents  the  accumulation  of  wealth  must  lessen  the 
fund  out  of  which  wages  are  paid,  and  consequently  must  tend 
to  lower  wages  themselves.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the 
belief  is  very  general  in  the  United  States  that  protection  does 
tend  to  raise  wages,  and  therefore  the  working  classes  generally 
are  in  favour  of  it.  It  would  seem  that  at  any  rate  the  agricul¬ 
tural  States  of  the  West  and  South  ought  to  see  that  their  in¬ 
terest  is  in  preventing  the  maintenance  of  protection.  Their  one 
great  want  at  present  is  the  extension  of  railways.  The  more 
the  West  and  South  are  opened  up  by  railways  the  more  quickly 
will  their  soil  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  more  largely 
will  they  be  able  to  send  the  produce  to  the  markets  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  clear  that  protection  retards  railway  construction,  since 
it  makes  iron  and  steel  artificially  dear,  and  therefore  makes  more 
costly  the  building  of  railways.  Yet  the  South  and  West, 
although  they  are  able,  if  they  unite,  to  carry  whatever  measure 
they  please  in  Congress,  do  not  feel  suilicient  interest  in  Free- 
trade  to  resist  the  organized  union  of  Protectionists,  and  it  is 
probable  therefore  that  for  a  while  the  Protectionists  will  keep 
their  ground.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the 
power  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  is  enormous,  and  that, 
although  it  is  the  interest  of  the  new  railway  Companies  to  get 
their  mils  and  their  locomotives  as  cheaply  as  possible,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  older  Companies  to  prevent  their  newer  antagonists 
from  fitting  themselves  out  very  much  more  cheaply  than  they 
themselves  have  been  able  to  do.  In  the  United  States  it  is  not 
necessary  to  obtain  the  leave  of  a  Legislature  to  make  a  railway, 
and  consequently  there  is  no  limit  to  railway  competition  except 
that  which  is  imposed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  tralfic.  But 
if  new  Companies  could  make  their  lines  more  cheaply  than  the 
old,  a  temptation  would  be  offered  to  extend  competition ;  and  thus 
the  old  railway  Companies  are  protectionists,  although  in  a  different 
state  of  things  it  would  be  their  interest  to  obtain  iron  and  steel 
as  cheaply  as  they  could. 

But  even  if  the  Protectionists  continue  for  the  present  to  be  as 


successful  as  they  hitherto  have  been,  the  course  of  events  is 
against  them.  It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  said  above  that 
the  tactics  of  the  Protectionists,  though  they  may  retard  the 
period  when  protection  must  fail  for  want  of  an  object  on 
which  to  spend  the  surplus  revenue  which  it  raises,  yet  cannot 
prevent  that  period  coming  very  soon.  The  whole  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  taxes  collected  last  year  were  under  40  millions 
sterling.  Even  if,  therefore,  the  20  millions  sterling  of  surplus 
which  existed  last  year  were  to  be  swept  away  at  a  stroke,  the 
stimulus  thereby  given  to  consumption  would  soon  lead  to  another 
surplus  so  large  as  would  afford  occasion  for  a  further  remission  of 
taxation,  and  so  on.  But,  of  course,  no  such  sweeping  remission 
is  thought  of.  Another  point  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that, 
if  the  Protectionists  are  successful  in  this  movement,  they  will 
really  only  make  the  final  downfall  of  their  system  more  inj  urious 
to  themselves.  If  they  were  now  to  allow  a  gradual  reduction 
of  Customs  duties,  they  would  gradually  be  able  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  competition  which  awaits  them,  and  probably 
most  of  the  greater  industries  would  find  that  they  were  well 
able  to  bear  the  ordeal.  But  if  the  Protectionists  prevent  this, 
and  maintain  the  customs  duties  nearly  as  high  as  they  are  for 
another  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  rapid  extinction  of  debt 
will  then  compel  these  duties  to  be  swept  away  wholesale,  and  will 
inflict,  in  consequence,  terrible  suffering  upon  all  persons  engaged 
in  the  protected  industries.  It  is  the  great  evil  of  protection  that 
it  diverts  capital  and  labour  from  the  channels  into  which  they 
would  naturally  flow  into  other  channels  in  which  they  maintain 
themselves  only  by  virtue  of  the  protection  ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  protection  is  withdrawn,  the  industries  perish,  capital  is 
wasted,  and  labour,  deprived  of  the  employment  to  which  it  has 
become  accustomed,  suffers  great  hardship.  Even  in  the  industries 
which  would  naturally  flourish  in  a  country,  protection  fosters 
negligence,  routine,  and  slovenliness,  and  thereby  makes  the  ordeal 
of  competition  much  more  severe  than  it  otherwise  would  bo.  For 
their  own  sakes,  therefore,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  if  they  failed  in  this  agitation,  and  if  the  Customs 
duties  were  gradually  reduced  and  finally  repealed. 


RECENT  RACING. 

ONE  of  the  most  unpleasant  race-meetings  hitherto  held  this 
year  was  York  August  meeting.  There  was  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  management,  plenty  of  money  was  added  to  the  stakes, 
the  fields  were  numerically  strong,  and  several  horses  of  note  took 
part  in  the  races  ;  but  the  pleasures  of  the  meeting  were  completely 
spoiled  by  the  almost  continuous  downpour  that  made  the  three 
days  miserable.  To  be  drenched  to  the  skin,  to  get  wet  feet  and 
to  catch  a  violent  cold,  is  disagreeable  enough  ;  but  what  backers 
of  horses  objected  to  far  more  was  the  complete  upset  of  public 
form,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  favourites,  caused  by  the 
heavy  condition  of  the  course.  With  the  exception  of  two 
virtual  certainties  on  which  long  odds  were  laid,  all  the  first 
favourites  were  beaten  on  the  opening  day,  six  favourites  out 
of  seven  were  beaten  on  the  second  day,  and  five  out  of  seven 
on  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  meeting.  Notwithstanding  the 
heavy  state  of  the  course,  Geheimniss  won  another  race,  and 
although  she  only  won  by  a  bead,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
her  victory  was  in  reality  a  very  easy  one.  Thebais  won  the 
Yorkshire  Oaks  without  difficulty,  beating  Bal  Gal  and  Lucy 
Glitters.  Be  the  condition  of  the  ground  what  it  may,  this 
wonderful  mare  always  seems  content  with  it.  The  Ebor Handicap 
was  won  by  a  lightly  weighted  three-year-old  called  Mother 
Shipton.  Hagioscope,  who  is  also  three  years  old,  was  giving  her 
18  lbs.,  and  the  heavy  state  of  the  course  made  this  weight  a  far 
more  serious  matter  than  it  would  have  been  over  hard  ground. 
For  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  2  to  1  was  laid  upon  Dutch 
Oven,  who  had  hitherto  shown  some  of  the  best  two-year-old  form 
of  the  season  after  Geheimniss.  This  filly  has  low  sweeping- 
action,  which  is  ill  suited  for  heavy  ground,  while  Nellie, 
a  filly  by  the  Derby  winner  Hermit,  out  of  the  Oaks  winner 
Idippia,  is  rather  a  high  goer,  and  when  the  struggle  came 
Dutch  Oven  was  beaten,  and  Nellie  won  by  three-quarters  of 
a  length.  Nellie  had  7  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights.  The 
Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  was  won  by  Ishmael,  Cameliard  being 
second,  and  Tristan  third.  Cameliard  had  won  the  Gratwicke 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  and  Tristan  had  won  the  Singleton  Stakes 
at  the  same  meeting,  a  race  for  which  odds  had  been  laid  on 
Peter.  Ishmael,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  beaten  Charibert  at 
Ascot,  when  5  to  2  had  been  laid  on  that  horse.  In  the  Queen's 
Plate,  Exeter  beat  Madame  Du  Barry,  the  winner  of  the  Goodwood 
Cup,  by  seven  lengths.  A  strong  horse  like  Exeter  can  stride 
through  mud  when  light  weedy  animals  are  puffing  and  blowing, 
with  weary  legs  and  heaving  flanks.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  one¬ 
self  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  thoroughbred  when  one  looks 
at  such  a  grand  horse  as  Exeter. 

After  Dutch  Oven's  unexpected  defeat  at  York,  great  interest 
was  taken  in  the  Champion  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  at  Derby — a 
valuable  race,  for  which  Dutch  Oven  was  made  first  favourite. 
Fifteen  other  two-year-olds  opposed  her,  among  whom  was  the 
Peine  de  Cosur  colt,  who  had  won  two  races  at  Worcester,  and 
the  British  Dominion  Two-Year-Old  Stakes  at  Sandown— a  race 
worth  1,310k  Executor,  who  had  beaten  tho  Peine  de  Coeur  colt 
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"by  a  head  at  Lewes,  was  also  to  run,  but  on  somewhat  worse 
terms  than  those  under  which  he  had  formerly  been  victorious. 
As  soon  as  the  field  had  settled  down  to  their  work,  Dutch  Oven 
and  the  Peine  de  Coeur  colt  went  to  the  front,  and  had  the  race  all 
to  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the  course.  There  was  something  of 
a  struggle  from  the  distance,  but  Dutch  Oven  had  the  best  of  it, 
and  won  very  cleverly  bv  three-quarters  of  a  length. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Doncaster  meeting,  in  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  States,  Dutch  Oven  met  Kermesse,  as  well  as  Nellie, 
her  conqueror,  at  York.  Carlyle,  the  winner  of  the  Priory  Stakes 
at  Lewes,  Pursebearer,  and  Shrewsbury  also  took  part  in  the  race. 
Dutch  Oven  had  beaten  Kermesse  by  a  head  at  Goodwood  when 
receiving  4  lbs.  from  the  last-named  filly,  and  Kermesse  had  beaten 
Dutch  Oven  by  a  length  at  even  weights  at  Newmarket.  Nellie 
had  beaten  Dutch  Oven  by  a  head,  at  an  advantage  of  7  lbs.,  at 
York,  as  we  have  already  observed.  Now  all  three  fillies  were  to 
meet  at  eveu  weights.  Kermesse  was  very  reasonably  made  the 
first  favourite,  while  Dutch  Oven  was,  with  equal  reason,  a  very 
strong  second  favourite.  Nellie  was  the  only  other  starter  that 
was  at  all  fancied.  Pursebearer  made  the  running  over  the  first 
half  of  the  course,  but  the  three  fillies  practically  had  the  race 
all  to  themselves.  Nellie  led  after  three  furlongs  had  been 
■covered,  until  they  reached  the  half  distance,  where  she  was 
fairly  over-paced  by  Dutch  Oven,  who  quickly  deprived  her  of  the 
lead.  Then  Cannon  brought  up  Kermesse,  when  Archer  made 
&  great  effort  to  maintain  his  lead  on  Dutch  Oven  ;  but  it  was  to 
no  purpose,  and  Kermesse  won,  after  a  hard  struggle,  by  half  a 
length.  The  three  colts  were  quite  outgalloped  by  the  three  fillies, 
and  were  pulled  up  a  long  way  in  the  rear.  For  the  Clumber 
Plate,  Lady  Emily  was  a  great  favourite,  6  to  4  being  laid  upon 
her.  In  the  Priory  Stakes  at  Lewes  she  had  only  been  beaten  by  a 
head  by  Carlyle, and  she  had  run  a  dead  heat  with  Marden,  who  had 
been  second  to  Geheimniss  for  the  Astley  Stakes.  She  made  the 
running  to  the  bend  into  the  straight,  where  Candahar  took  the 
lead,  and  held  it  to  the  end,  winning  easily  by  a  length.  Candahar 
is  half-bred,  and  it  is  said  that  his  dam  has  been  ridden  as  a 
charger  and  driven  in  a  cab.  Fourteen  horses  came  out  for  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Handicap.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Petronel  was 
the  first  favourite,  although  he  was  carrying  6  lbs.  more  than 
Anything  else  in  the  race.  He  was  giving  20  lbs.  to  Edelweiss, 
the  winner  of  last  year’s  Summer  Cup  at  Newmarket,  and  he  was 
givibg  as  much  as  36  lbs.  to  another  horse  of  his  own  age.  He 
was  also  giving  6  lbs.  to  Teviotdale,  the  winner  of  the  Ascot 
Stakes  of  both  this  year  and  last  year.  Various  horses  made  the 
running,  the  lead  being  changed  very  often  during  the  race  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  field  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
winning-post  that  the  two  horses  which  were  destined  to  fight  out 
the  race  between  them  singled  themselves  out  and  came  to  the 
front.  Teviotdale  was  the  first  of  the  pair  to  make  a  bold  struggle 
for  victory  ;  but  Petronel  came  flying  after  him,  and  there  was  a 
grand  race  between  the  two  rivals.  Petronel  looked  about  as  much 
■exhausted  as  Teviotdale  when  the  final  struggle  began,  but  Teviot¬ 
dale  gave  way  in  the  last  few  strides,  and  Archer  induced  the 
brave  black  horse  to  struggle  on  and  to  win  by  a  neck.  Petronel 
is  a  thoroughly  game  and  good  horse,  and  although  he  won  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  last  year,  he  is  better  as  a  four-year-old 
than  he  was  as  a  three-year-old. 

On  the  day  of  the  St.  Leger  Eastern  Princess  beat  a  large  field 
for  the  first  race.  Goggles  bolted  after  passing  the  winning-post, 
and,  after  knocking  over  and  injuring  several  people,  jumped 
the  rails  and  fell,  without  hurting  either  himself  or  his  jockey. 
Exeter  was  first  favourite  for  the  Queen’s  Plate,  7  to  4  being 
laid  on  him,  but  the  three-year-old  Tristan  got  up  to  him  at 
the  distance,  and,  passing  him  as  they  neared  the  winning-post, 
won  very  easily  by  a  length.  This  good  performance  of  Tristan’s 
was  a  surprise,  lor  although  he  had  won  races  this  year,  he 
had  been  beaten  five  lengths  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes 
by  Ishmael,  and  he  had  been  unplaced  in  the  Derby.  There 
was  a  fine  race  between  Stratkavon  and  Beatrice  in  the  Milton 
Stakes.  Beatrice,  who  is  a  two-vear-old,  was  leading  as  they 
were  running  in,  when  the  old  grey  horse  dashed  up  and  caught  her 
on  the  post,  making  a  dead  beat.  An  even  prettier  race  was  the 
Cleveland  Handicap.  Four  horses  came  racing  up  almost  abreast, 
and  as  they  passed  the  j  udge's  chair  there  was  only  a  head  between  each 
of  them.  Shrewsbury,  who  was  considered  a  promising  two-jear- 
old,  although  he  had  not  yet  shown  any  remarkable  form,  was 
made  the  favourite  for  the  Tattersall  Sale  Stakes ;  but  he  was 
•easily  beaten  by  Lord  Falmouth’s  filly.  Little  Sister.  Shrewsbury 
was  second  and  Pursebearer  third.  In  the  Great  Lancashire 
Yearling  Stakes,  Pursebearer  had  been  second  and  Shrewsbury 
third.  We  described  the  St.  Leger  last  week.  We  then  ob¬ 
served  that  the  attendance  was  immense.  It  is  reported  that  139 
trains  left  Doncaster  on  the  day  of  the  race,  and  that  8,300  tele¬ 
grams  were  sent  from  or  received  at  Doncaster  on  that  day. 

The  two  most  interesting  races  of  the  Thursday  were  the 
Portland  Plate  and  the  llo us  Plate.  The  former  was  very  appro¬ 
priately  won  by  a  mare  belonging  to  the  young  Duke  of  Portland. 
It  is  a  scrambling  T.Y.C.  handicap  and  a  large  field  generally 
starts  for  it.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  race  in  which  clever  jockeyship 
is  shown  oil'  to  most  advantage,  and  on  the  late  occasion,  Archer, 
getting  oil'  well  with  the  most  heavily  weighted  of  all  the  fifteen 
starters,  kept  her  well  in  hand  until  he  was  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  home,  when  he  rushed  forward  and  won  by  three 
lengths.  Considering  the  weight  she  was  carrying  (9  st.  5  lbs.),  this 
was  a  decidedly  good  performance  on  the  part  of  Mowerina.  This 
mare,  who  occasionally  show's  fine  form,  although  she  very  often 


gets  beaten,  wras  bred  in  Denmark.  As  much  as  12  to  1  was  laid 
against  her  at  the  start,  apd  half  the  other  starters  were  preferred 
in  the  betting.  It  was  observed  that  neither  Archer  nor  Fordham, 
who  rode  the  second  in  the  race,  wore  spurs.  Only  a  head 
separated  each  of  the  four  leading  horses  at  the  finish  for  the  next 
race,,  which  again  was  won  by  an  outsider.  Then  came  the  Rous 
Plate  for  two-year-olds.  The  great  interest  of  this  race 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  first  favourite  for  next  year’s  Derby 
was  to  run  for  it.  This  was  Mr.  Ry mill’s  Bruce,  a  bay  colt  by 
See  Saw  out  of  Carine.  He  had  cost  1,100  guineas  as  a  yearling, 
but  it  is  stated  that  his  owner  lately  refused  10,000 1.  for  him. 
There  seems  to  he  no  disagreement  among  good  judges  as  to  the 
fine  appearance  of  this  colt.  Some  critics,  however,  think  that 
his  forelegs  are  none  of  the  strongest.  He  had  been  out  twice 
before  this  season,  winning  his  race  on  each  occasion.  He  was 
now  to  be  opposed  by  Dunmore  and  Fortunatus,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  to  give  1 2  lbs.  Four  other  two-year-olds  were  also 
to  run  against  him  ;  1 1  to  10  was  laid  against  him  at  starting, 
lie  won  in  a  canter  by  a  length,  in  very  good  style,  but  he  had 
to  be  roused  up  a  little  before  he  could  shake  off  Fortunatus. 
After  the  Rous  Plate  8  to  I  was  taken  about  him  for  the  Derby, 
which  seems  a  very  short  price  so  long  before  that  race. 

At  last  a  turn  of  luck  came  for  poor  Bal  Gal.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  Doncaster  meeting  she  succeeded  in  winning  the  Park  Hill 
Stakes,  the  first  race  iu  which  she  has  been  successful  this  season. 
After  all  her  victories  of  last  year,  her  career  this  summer  has  been 
a  lamentable  failure.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thebais 
would  have  won  the  Park  Hill  Stakes  had  it  not  been  that  she 
put  her  foot  into  a  hole  and  twisted  a  plate  when  at  exercise 
on  Doncaster  Ileath  early  in  the  week,  in  consequence  of  which 
temporary  injury  she  was  scratched  for  the  race.  Out  of  afield 
of  fifteen  two-year-olds  for  the  Nursery  Stakes,  a  well-bred  filly 
called  Vista,  against  whom  20  to  1  was  laid,  proved  the  winner. 
She  looked  much  exhausted  at  the  finish,  but  her  opponents  were 
even  more  so,  and  little  Lemaire  managed  to  keep  her  in  front 
until  the  winning-post  was  passed.  Petronel  won  the  Doncaster 
Cup,  although  Tristan  made  a  gallant  effort  to  beat  him.  A 
couple  of  two-year-old  fillies,  St.  Marguerite  and  Little  Sister,  ran 
for  the  Wentworth  Stakes.  The  former,  who  had  beaten  the 
latter  at  Goodwood,  had  run  Dutch  Oven  to  a  head,  and  had 
made  a  dead  heat  with  Kermesse,  was  the  favourite ;  but  Little 
Sister  won  easily  by  half  a  length.  The  winner’s  two  victories  at 
Doncaster  prove  her  to  be  a  very  smart  filly'. 

One  of  the  great  interests  of  the  Doncaster  week  is  the  sale  of 
yearlings  and  other  thoroughbred  stock  which  takes  place  every 
day  before  the  races.  That  these  sales  are  not  flagging  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  lots  were  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  last  week.  The  first  day’s  results  were  not  en¬ 
couraging  to  breeders.  Yearlings  were  sold  for  ten  and  fifteen 
guineas  ;  several  went  for  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  guineas ;  out 
of  thirteen  yearlings  sold,  only  four  went  for  as  much  as  a  hundred, 
and  the  highest  price  obtained  for  a  yearling  was  two  hundred 
guineas,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  a  foal  fetched  two 
hundred  and  twenty  guineas.  Matters  improved  very  materially 
on  the  day  of  the  St.  Leger.  The  crowd  in  the  sale-paddock  was 
enormous.  Mr.  Tattersall  complained,  with  great  justice,  that 
the  mob  of  idlers  prevented  intending  purchasers  from  getting 
within  reach  of  the  auctioneer,  while  it  was  most  difficult  for  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  nods  of  bidders  among  such  a  sea  of 
faces.  lie  very  sensibly  suggested  that  in  future  sales  at  Don¬ 
caster  a  fee  should  be  charged  for  entering  the  paddock,  or  at 
any  rate  for  entrance  to  a  specially  reserved  enclosure  therein. 
A  colt  by  Albert  Victor  was  soon  knocked  down  for  1,000  guineas ; 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Acrostic,  a  very  handsome  son  of  See 
Saw’s,  went  for  1,050.  Goldmaster,  by  Rosicrucian,  was  purchased 
by  Lord  Stamford  for  1,200  guineas.  An  excellent  judge  of 
thoroughbred  stock  considers  this  colt  the  finest  yearling  he  has 
ever  seen.  The  highest  price  of  the  day  was  brought  in  by  one  of 
the  Beenham  House  yearlings,  a  filly  by  Cymbal  out  of  Ursula, 
that  was  sold  for  1,300  guineas.  The  next  morning  the  sales  were 
even  more  successful.  Two  colts  by  Speculum  realized  1,550  and 
1,100  guineas.  Ulster  King,  by  Uncas  out  of  Pirate  Queen,  was 
bought  by'  the  Duka  of  Portland  for  1,000,  and  a  couple  of  colts 
by  Sterling  also  brought  in  1,000  each.  The  nine  Yardley  Stud 
yearlings  that  were  sold  attained  the  splendid  average  of  556 
guineas  apiece.  One  of  these  was  an  own  brother  to  Geologist, 
but  he  hardly  looks  likely  to  turn  out  as  good  a  colt  as  the  second 
in  the  St.  Leger.  Two  other  studs  brought  in  averages  of  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  300  guineas,  prices  which  surely  ought  to 
prove  remunerative  to  breeders.  Two  foals  by  Petrarch  went  for 
380  and  300  guineas.  Altogether,  more  than  a  hundred  lots  were 
sold  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  at  prices  varying  from  10  to 
1,550  guineas.  The  highest  price  realized  for  a  yearling  on  the 
Friday  was  820  guineas,  and  the  lowest  price  of  the  week  was 
reached  by  a  foal  that  was  sold  for  5  guineas. 

The  late  Doncaster  meeting  was  unusually  successful ;  the  racing 
was  excellent,  and  the  weather  was  beautiful.  It  is  rather  a 
curious  fact,  however,  that  the  horses  which  are  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  two-year-old,  three-year-old,  four-year-olds,  and 
live-year-old  of  the  year — we  allude  to  Geheimniss,  Thebais,  Bend 
Or  and  Robert  the  Devil,  and  Peter— took  no  part  in  the  racing. 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  CARNAC.* 

MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  this  volume.  The 
author  had  completed  the  revision  of  the  proof-sheets  only 
the  day  before  he  was  seized  with  the  sudden  illness  which  soon 
proved  fatal.  The  publisher  has  added  a  short  prefatory  note, 
recording  this  sad  termination  of  Mr.  Miln’s  archaeological  work, 
and  describing  briefly  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  researches  in 
Brittany.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  prefatory  matter  was 
not  more  extensive,  so  as  to  put  a  reader  who  has  not  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  either  visiting  Carnac  or  of  reading  the  author’s  first 
work,  Excavations  at  Carnac  (published  in  1877),  in  possession  of 
indispensable  information  respecting  the  localities  described  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.  The  absence  of  this  information 
makes  a  most  valuable  piece  of  archaeological  research  much  less 
readable  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  very  title-page  introduces  us  to 
“  the  Alignments  of  Kermario,”  with  no  hint  of  the  position  of 
the  place  or  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Had  the  author  lived, 
he  would  probably  have  added  two  or  three  introductory  pages — 
which  is  really  all  that  is  necessary — wherein  all  these  diffi¬ 
culties  would  haye  been  cleared  up.  In  the  absence  of  such  help 
we  recommend  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  read  the  pre¬ 
vious  work,  of  which  this  is  really  the  second  part.  In  the  first 
chapter  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  whole  subject  will  be 
found,  together  with  a  view  of  the  mysterious  “alignments” 
which  ought  to  have  formed  the  frontispiece  of  the  work  before  us. 
For  the  benefit,  however,  of  those  who  cannot  follow  our  advice, 
and  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished 
antiquary,  we  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  whole  series  of  ex¬ 
plorations  which  occupied  Mr.  Miln  for  nearly  six  years.  In  the 
course  of  them  he  was  enabled  to  clear  up  much  of  the  mystery 
which  has  hitherto  surrounded  Carnac,  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  solve  the  problem  which  has  puzzled  so  many  generations 
of  antiquaries,  both  French  and  English.  He  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  well  fitted  for  the  task.  Unlike  many  explorers,  he  does 
not  start  with  a  preconceived  idea,  but  sets  the  whole  evidence 
before  us  just  as  it  was  presented  to  himself,  and  then  states  the 
theory  which  appears  to  tit  the  observed  facts  most  accurately. 

It  was  in  1873  that  Mr.  Miln  first  went  to  Brittany,  simply  as  a 
tourist.  Landing  at  St.  Malo,  he  visited  the  numerous  places  of  inte¬ 
rest  along  the  coast,  and  in  due  time  came  to  Carnac,  a  small  town 
near  the  sea  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  department  of  theMor- 
bihan.  It  is  important,  for  the  sake  of  the  theory  afterwards  devel¬ 
oped,  to  note  the  remote  position  of  this  metropolis  of  tombs.  Mr.  Miln 
shows  that  the  Breton  name  signifies  “  the  place  of  the  cairn  ” ; 
while  a  village  near  it,  called  Cru-Carnac,  situated  on  higher 
ground,  means  “  the  rocky  hill  of  the  cairn.”  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  is  a  vast  multitude  of  those  prehistoric  stone 
monuments  which  the  Bretons  call  “  dolmens,”  “  menhirs,”  and 
“  cromlechs.”  The  first  of  these,  literally  “  the  stone  tables,”  are 
composed  of  large  flat  stones  laid  on  others  set  upright,  so  as 
to  form  a  chamber,  over  which  a  mound  of  earth  is  sometimes 
heaped.  About  their  destination  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
human  skeletons  are  invariably  found  within  them.  The  monu¬ 
ments,  however,  which  give  a  distinctive  character  to  Carnac  and 
its  neighbourhood  are  the  “  menhirs,”  and  the  groups  of  “  menhirs  ” 
called  “  cromlechs.”  The  word,  meaning  literally  “  the  long 
stones,”  is  applied  to  the  lofty  masses  of  granite  of  various  shapes 
and  dimensions  which,  set  up  on  end  and  arranged  in  rows  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  are  now  termed  “  les  almne- 
ments.”  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  one  thousand 
stones  still  standing ;  but  a  far  greater  number  have  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  been  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  material.  We  know 
from  Stukeley  how  a  similar  destruction  was  perpetrated  at 
Abury,  in  Wiltshire.  lie  relates  with  becoming  indignation  that 
he  saw  the  peasants  dig  a  hole  at  the  base  of  the  stone  they 
wished  to  utilize,  push  it  down,  and  then  split  it  up  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  lightinga  fire  beneath  it.  Besides  these  stone  monuments 
Mr.  Miln  found  a  group  of  mounds  situated  a  mile  to  the  east  of 
Carnac,  and  named  “  Bossenuo,”  a  word  which  he  considers  to  be 
merely  the  plural  of  “  bossen,”  a  mound  or  heap.  The  peasants 
called  them  “  Caesar's  Camp,”  and  told  a  wild  legend  that  they 
had  once  been  “  inhabited  by  the  red  monks  (the  Templars),  who, 
having  exasperated  the  country  by  their  crimes,  drew  down  upon 
themselves  a  terrible  punishment,  their  neighbours  having  killed 
them,  and  burnt  their  habitations  in  ope  night.”  The  truth  of  the 
tale  of  destruction  by  fire  was  amply  proved  by  subsequent  ex¬ 
ploration.  Mr.  Miln  excavated  the  Bossenno  during  the  years 
1874,  1875,  and  1876,  t;nd  discovered  beneath  their  grass-grown 
surfaces  a  series  of  Gallo-Roman  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
large  villa,  and  dependent  structures,  the  most  curious  of  which 
was  a  small  temple.  The  whole  had  been  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
obviously  for  defence.  The  style  of  the  decorations  in  fresco  still 
visible,  and  the  objects  found,  indicated  a  high  degree  of  wealth, 
civilization,  and  prosperity.  But  the  most  remarkable  conclusion 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  made  was,  that  two  civilizations  and 
two  religions — the  Gaulish  and  the  Roman — had  here  existed,  side 
by  side.  Ample  proofs  of  this  are  given  in  the  minute  account 
of  the  objects  found  and  in  the  numerous  plates  drawn  by  the 
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author.  The  buildings  had  manifestly  been  burnt,  as  stated  above ; 
but,  as  no  human  bones  were  found,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
inhabitants  had  had  time  to  escape.  From  the  evidence  of  coins, 
it  appeared  that  the  settlement  had  been  abandoned  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  further  portion  of  Mr.  Miln’s  researches,  the  narrative  of 
which  fills  his  second  volume,  began  in  October  1877,  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  October  1878,  During  that  period  he  explored  the 
western  half  of  the  “alignments,”  here  consisting  of  ten  rows  of 
“  menhirs,”  between  the  villages  of  Kermario  and  Kerloquet— the 
former  of  which  is  about  one  mile  from  Carnac  to  the  north-east, 
and  the  latter  rather  less  than  two  miles  in  the  same  direction. 
He  was  induced  to  undertake  this  work  by  accidentally  finding- 
half  a  Roman  tile  in  a  wall  among  the  “alignments”;  and  on  the 
following  day  some  labourers  whom  he  had  sent  to  dig  a  trench 
brought  him  fragments  of  Celtic  as  well  as  Roman  pottery.  These 
indications  impelled  him,  though  not  without  some  hesitation, 
considering  how  often  the  district  had  been  examined  and  de¬ 
scribed,  to  submit  nearly  all  the  “  menhirs,”  tumuli,  and  rubbish- 
heaps  within  this  limited  area  to  a  patient  and  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  objects  discovered  belong  to  two  classes,  the  Roman 
and  the  prehistoric,  and,  as  at  the  Bolsenno,  the  two  were  fre¬ 
quently  found  intermingled.  This  fact  was,  however,  much 
more  remarkable  in  this  district  than  in  the  former,  because 
no  connexion  between  the  “  alignments  ”  and  the  Romans  had 
ever  been  suspected  before.  Now,  however,  the  remains  of  at 
least  three  definite  Roman  camps  were  laid  bare,  in  the  walls 
of  which  “  menhirs  ”  had  been  utilized.  This  proved  that 
the  latter  must  have  existed  prior  to  the  Roman  occupation, 
and  the  weather-worn  condition  of  one  in  particular  showed 
that  it  at  least  must  have  been  ancient  when  embedded  in 
the  wall  where  it  was  found.  Again,  stone  weapons  and  Celtic 
pottery  were  associated  with  bronze  horse-bells  and  Roman 
pottery.  This  curious  collocation  Mr.  Miln  explains  by  the  in¬ 
genious  hypothesis  that  after  the  Roman  occupation  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  pressed  by  some  of  the  numerous  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Northmen  and  other  marauders  who  are  known  to 
have  ravaged  the  Breton  seaboard,  found  shelter  for  themselves 
and  their  animals  in  the  disused  fortifications  of  their  former 
masters.  Investigation  of  the  “  menhirs  ” — round  most  of  which 
trenches  were  dug  down  to  their  bases — disclosed  remains  of 
charcoal  and  ashes,  with  fragments  of  Celtic  and  Roman  pottery, 
flint  implements,  and  other  objects,  among  the  stones  used  to  prop 
them  up,  and  sometimes  even  under  them.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that,  while  many  of  them  are  unquestionably  older  than  the 
Romans,  others  may  have  been  put  up  either  during  their  time  or 
even  subsequently  to  it.  The  ancestral  customs  of  a  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  persistent,  that  the  fact  does  but  prove  that  the 
erection  of  these  stones  was  regarded  with  peculiar  respect  by  the 
original  inhabitants,  whatever  their  destination  might  have  been. 
Mr.  Miln  considers  that  this  was  undoubtedly  sepulchral.  After 
showing  that  the  names  of  the  three  principal  “  alignments” — 
Kerlescant,  “  town  of  burning  ” ;  Kermario,  “  village  of  the 
dead  ”  ;  and  Le  Menec,  “  place  of  the  stones  ” — all  imply  death 
and  burial,  he  proceeds  : — 

Ashes,  charcoal,  flint  chips,  pottery,  and  other  objects,  are  the  invariable 
accompaniments  in  the  dolmens  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  whether  by- 
inlnimation  or  by  cremation ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  shown,  by  the 
numerous  excavations  of  the  Polymathic  Society  of  the  Morbihan,  that 
the  dolmens,  whether  covered  by  a  tumulus  or  otherwise,  are  sepulchral 
monuments.  Now  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  enumerations  that  we 
have  found  all  these  objects  at  the  base  of  the  menhirs  ;  we  have  seen  that 
the  names  given  to  the  menhirs  and  handed  down  from  a  remote  period  are 
suggestive  of  sepulture,  and  their  orientation  also  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  dolmens.  YVe  may  thus  conclude  regarding  the  destination  of  the 
alignments  that  they  may  also  have  been  erected  as  sepulchral  monuments. 

lie  further  shows  that  at  the  head  of  the  “alignments”  of 
Menec  and  Kerlescant  the  large  menhirs  form  a  cromlech,  or  circle- 
of  standing  stones.  The  cromlech,  however,  unquestionably  re¬ 
presented  a  family  tomb  in  Scandinavia.  Here,  therefore,  we  have, 
according  to  his  view,  the  graves  of  the  wealthy,  while  those  of 
the  poorer  classes  are  ranged  in  rows,  as  in  modern  cemeteries. 
The  theory  is  ingenious,  and  may  very  likely  be  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  marvellous  monuments.  One  great  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  forces  itself  on  our  mind.  We  have  read  Mr.  Miln  with 
much  care,  but  we  fail  to  discover  that  he  ever  found  any  vestige 
of  human  bones  among  the  ashes  at  the  base  of  the  “  menhirs.” 
He  caused  the  soil  to  be  analysed,  and  the  charcoal  to  be 
examined  microscopically,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  determine 
that  it  had  been  made  from  pinewood,  and  therefore  the  presence 
of  human  remains  could  hardly  have  escaped  him.  The  ashes  of 
bone  are  at  least  as  indestructible  as  those  of  wood,  and  had  the 
“  menhirs  ”  been  used  for  actual  burial,  positive  traces  of  it  would 
surely  have  been  found.  We  readily  admit  that  the  presence  of 
the  charcoal  is  very  difficult  of  explanation  on  any  other  theory 
than  the  one  suggested.  May  it  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to 
allow  that  the  “  cromlechs  ”  and  “  dolmens  ”  were  places  of 
burial,  and  that  the  “  alignments  ”  were  built  to  give  dignity  to 
them  t  We  once  saw  a  rude  rock-tomb  on  a  headland  in  Denmark, 
in  which  bones  and  flint  weapons  had  been  found,  and  a  regular 
avenue  of  stones  set  on  end — miniatux-e  “  menhirs  ” — formed  the 
approach  to  it.  If,  however,  we  agree  to  accept  Mr.  Miln's  theory,, 
we  have  to  answer  the  question,  “  Why  are  these  monuments  con¬ 
centrated  in  this  region  ?  ”  Mr.  Miln  replies,  Because  the  Celts 
chose  it  “  as  a  terra  sacra  or  necropolis  destined  to  receive  from 
generation  \  generation  the  ashes  of  their  families.”  He  does  not 
insist,  as  we  think  he  might  have  done,  on  the  remote  seclusion  of 
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its  geographical  position  ;  but  the  following  remarks,  derived  from 
a  long  and  careiul  study  of  the  Bretons,  certainly  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  : — 

To  the  present  time,  strangers  are  so  impressed  by  the  manners  and 
customs,  and  also  by  the  costume,  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  region, 
all  differing  from  the  other  parts,  that  they  are  at  first  led  to  mistake  the 
women  for  sisters  of  a  religious  order.  As  an  instance,  I  have  heard  even 
Trench  tourists  addressing  Breton  women  as  ma  sceur.  May  not  the 
custom,  which  still  prevails,  of  wearing  ornaments  embroidered  on  their 
garments,  analogous  to  the  signs  sculptured  on  the  dolmens,  be  regarded  as 
a  corroboration  of  the  above  hypothesis?  and  may  not  the  solemn  gravity 
of  their  manners  and  customs  bo  due  to  the  vestiges  of  impressions  and 
habits  which  living  amidst  the  tombs  had  engendered  in  their  ancestors  ? 

Again,  it  is  certainly  curious  that,  though  Mr.  Miln  discovered 
Homan  remains  in  abundance  throughout  the  region  he  explored, 
he  should  not  have  found  “  either  stele,  columbarium,  or  funeral 
pit,  to  denote  a  purely  Roman  place  of  sepulture.”  He  believes 
that,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  conquered  race  fell 
upon  their  tombs  and  destroyed  them  utterly,  just  as  they  had 
destroyed  their  camps  at  the  Bolsenno.  In  conclusion,  it  should 
be  mentioned,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Miln,  that  be  contemplated  a  third 
work,  in  which  he  would  no  doubt  have  reconsidered,  and  perhaps 
modified,  the  views  expressed  in  the  first  and  second. 


A  BOYCOTTED  HOUSEHOLD.* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  numerous  books  which  suggest  a  problem 
not  very  easy  of  solution.  "VVhy  is  it  that  the  most  appa¬ 
rently  suitable  subjects  in  contemporary  or  very  recent  history  so 
seldom  turn  out  well  when  they  are  treated  as  themes  for  fiction  ? 
The  same  question  may  be  stated  in  a  rather  different  way.  Why 
is  it  that  the  great  masters  of  fiction  are,  as  a  rule,  so  shy  of  even 
the  most  inviting  contemporary  or  recent  subjects  F  The  fact  on 
which  the  second  question  rests  will  hardly  be  disputed ;  as  to 
that  which  underlies  the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Alton  Locke  in  English  and  with  no  exception  at  all 
in  French,  we  cannot  think  of  a  single  really  excellent  novel  which 
deals,  in  either  of  the  two  greatest  literary  languages  in  Europe, 
with  the  history  of  the  last  half-century  except  in  very  subordinate 
measure.  We  put  aside,  of  course,  the  political  novel  pure  and 
simple,  as  well  as  the  novel  which  aims  at  interesting  its  readers 
by  presenting  slightly  disguised  sketches  of  celebrated  characters. 
But,  these  excluded,  the  rule  pretty  certainly  holds  good. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  reason  to  go  much  further  than  the 
profound  remark  of  Joubert,  that  the  poet’s  subject  must  offer  him 
“  a  kind  of  fantastic  region  which  he  can  expand  and  contract  at 
pleasure,  a  place  not  too  real,  characters  not  too  historic.”  What 
is  said  here  of  the  poet  is  evidently  true  of  the  novelist  also,  as  far 
as  his  mere  story  is  concerned.  Miss  McClintock  is  not  the  first 
writer  by  many  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands,  who  has  undertaken 
a  task  which  is  thus  almost  impossible  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that, 
if  she  has  not  succeeded  (and  she  certainly  has  not),  she  has  not 
failed  as  completely  as  she  might  have  failed.  But  the  fires  over 
which  she  treads  are  altogether  too  recent ;  indeed  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  even  the  thinnest  layer  of  cinis  dolosus  spread  over 
them.  The  reader,  unless  he  is  a  very  singular  person,  will  be  too 
much  occupied  by  the  desire  to  hang  the  real  live  men,  quite  well 
known  to  him,  who  have  brought  about  the  state  of  things  she  depicts, 
or  (that  we  may  be  quite  impartial)  too  eager  to  crown  and  reward 
the  heroic  ministers  of  vengeance  who  crouch  behind  hedges,  and 
the  Spartan  damsels  who,  having-  been  all  their  lives  petted  and 
spoilt  by  their  landlord  and  his  family,  are  proud  to  serve  as 
messengers  to  tell  the  heroic  ministers  of  vengeance  when  they 
can  attack  with  best  chance  of  success,  to  think  of  anything  else. 
There  is  plenty  of  sympathy  aroused,  but  it  is  not  the  proper  kind 
of  dramatic  or  poetic  sympathy.  In  short,  the  spectator  is  too 
much  in  the  mood  of  the  legendary  sentinel  who  shot  a  luckless 
Othello  in  the  Southern  States,  for  that  he,  being  a  black  man, 
had  the  impudence  to  lift  his  hand  against  a  white  woman. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  are  plenty  of  reasons 
besides  this  principal  one  why  A  Boycotted  Household  should  be 
something  of  a  failure.  The  author  has  not  treated  her  perilous  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  manner  in  which  alone  it  could  be  treated  so  as  to 
snatch  it  out  of  the  fire.  Even  in  the  historical  novel  which  does 
not  ignore  the  contemporary  difficulty,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
keep  the  historical  action  and  facts  plentifully  surrounded  with 
incidents  and  interests,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  independent 
of  it.  The  Abbot  would  be  as  dull  a  book  as  Mr.  Sala  thinks  it  if 
it  were  not  relieved  by  the  purely  personal  adventures  and  inte¬ 
rests  of  Roland  and  Catherine;  and  the  Trois  Mousquetaires 
itself  would  hardly  be  what  it  is  if  the  greater  part  of  the  interest 
were  not  wholly  romantic  and  fictitious.  Miss  McClintock  has 
brought  on  her  stage  plenty  of  characters — indeed  rather  too  many 
for  a  one-volume  novel — but  she  has  not  tried  to  awaken,  or  has' 
not  succeeded  in  awakening,  any  independent  interest  in  them.  The 
best  character  in  the  book  by  far,  Julia  Harvey,  the  energetic 
and  outspoken  daughter  of  an  Ulster  baronet  who  is  safe  Irom 
boycotting,  is  a  character  outside  the  story,  playing  indeed  the 
art  of  chorus  and  of  good  angel,  but  nothing  more.  Her 
rother  Mark,  also  a  character  of  capabilities,  is  kept  entirely  in 
the  background  ;  and  few  others  of  the  minor  personages,  except 
the  two  butlers  of  Sir  John  Harvey  and  Mr.  Hamilton  (the 
Boycotted  landlord),  have  much  life  in  them.  The  love  affairs 
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are  quite  plain  from  the  beginning,  are  interrupted  by  no  accidents 
worth  speaking  of,  and,  indeed,  rather  deserve  the  Poet  Laureate’s 
expressive  description  as  “  vapid  and  vegetable  ”  in  a  transferred 
sense. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Hamilton 
family  have  had  their  exact  counterparts  in  scores  of  Irish  homes 
during  the  past  two  years  where  the  landlords  have  been  less 
wealthy,  less  heartily  backed  by  their  personal  retainers,  and,  let 
us  add,  less  self-reliant  and  ready  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  country  than  Mr.  Bence  Jones,  or  Mr.  Stackpoole,  or 
Colonel  O’Callaghan.  Frederick  Hamilton  is  a  King’s  County 
landowner,  with  no  very  large  estate,  with  no  property  whatever 
outside  of  it,  and  with  a  large  and  expensive  family.  When, 
therefore,  the  Land  League  declares  war  against  him,  it  finds  him 
destitute  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  he  and  his  are  reduced  to  sore 
straits.  His  rents  are  refused,  he  is  rigorously  boycotted  in 
respect  of  service  and  provisions,  he  has  to  apply  for  a  guard 
of  police,  and  his  only  support,  besides  an  old  Orange  butler, 
is  a  tenant,  also  an  Orangeman,  and  the  butler's  son,  who  has 
taken  an  evicted  occupier’s  farm,  and  is  consequently  even  more 
bitterly  hated  than  the  landlord.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  twice  shot 
at,  the  second  time  with  fatal  results,  though  not  to  himself, 
and  he  does  not  appear  to  possess  the  invaluable  faculty  of  a  light 
and  free  touch  on  the  trigger,  though  his  small  son  Cyril  acquits 
himself  admirably  in  this  respect.  Such  side  interest  as  there  is  is 
concentrated  on  the  eldest  son  Arthur,  a  very  much  spoilt  and 
rather  worthless  young  gentleman  who  comes  to  a  terrible  end,  and 
on  two  of  the  daughters,  who  are  snatched  out  of  the  fire  by 
beneficent  “angels,”  as  Mr.  Trollope  would  call  them,  in  the  guise 
respectively  of  a  Manchester  man  and  a  young  Ceylon  coffee- 
planter.  In  the  noisy,  amiable  household  of  the  Hamiltons,  shift¬ 
less  and  thriftless  in  their  prosperity,  but  very  soon  educated  in  the 
most  surprising  shifts  and  the  sternest  thrift  by  rent-holding  and 
boycotting,  Miss  McClintock  had  a  subject  of  which  some  writers, 
notably  Miss  Yonge  and  the  late  Miss  Keary,  would  have  made  a 
great  deal.  She  has  not  made  very  much  of  it.  Ellen  and  Evelyn, 
the  “  beauty  daughters,”  are  amiable  sticks,  and  though  there  is 
more  life  in  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  especially 
Cyril,  it  does  not  come  to  much.  Unquestionably  the  best  part 
of  the  book  is  that  where  the  boycotted  household  is  quitted 
altogether,  and  the  scene  is  shifted  to  the  peaceable  dwelling  of 
the  before-mentioned  Ulster  baronet.  Perhaps  a  word  of  praise 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  rather  nice  old  maid,  Mr.  Hamilton’s  sister, 
who  appears  to  be  much  more  the  mother  of  the  household  than 
its  lachrymose  and  feeble  mistress.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  boycotting  and  slugs  from  behind  a  hedge  are  trying  to 
feminine  nerves — and  perhaps  to  masculine  ones  also. 

One  usually  expects  in  an  Irish  novel  some  relief  in  the  way  of 
comic  dialogue  and  anecdote,  and  this  is  not  wholly  wanting  in  A 
Boycotted  Household.  Sir  John  Harvey’s  butler,  Brynie,  may  take 
fair  rank  in  the  long  list  of  Irish  comic  attendants,  especially  as 
his  comedy  is  of  an  unwilling  and  cross-grained  kind,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  been  found  in  any  of  the  other  three  pro¬ 
vinces.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Brynie  is  not  an  Orangeman, 
nor  even  a  Protestant.  He  is,  however,  a  complete  household 
tyrant ;  and  here  are  two  specimens  of  his  asides  at  the  solemn, 
moment  of  dinner,  which  are  pretty  evidently  taken  from  the  life. 
His  wife  has  been  ill,  and  has  died,  unknown  to  the  family : — 

“  One  evening  at  dinner,”  says  Mark  Harvey,  “  my  father  was  making 
himself  particularly  agreeable  to  a  lady  who  was  staying  here.  He  was 
telling  stories  and  giving  her  his  views  on  politics  and  theology,  and  we 
noticed  that  Brynie  grew  crosser  and  more  fidgetty  as  Sir  John  became 
more  brilliant.  At  length  he  came  close  to  Julia’s  ear  and  said,  in  a  loud 
hoarse  whisper,  ‘  Tell  the  master  to  hold  his  tongue  and  eat  his  dinner — 
Ann’s  dead.’  ” 

There  is  pathos  here  as  well  as  comedy,  and  the  remark  which  one 
of  the  visitors  makes,  “  There  are  different  ways  of  showing  grief,” 
is  true  enough.  A  less  tragi-comic  interruption  occurs  a  few 
pages  later : — “  The  only  time  Evelyn’s  demureness  gave  way  was 
when  Brynie  poked  Sir  John’s  plate  almost  in  Julia’s  face,  and 
said  in  his  hoarse  whisper,  ‘  Hoot,  hoot,  is  that  the  way  to  help 
the  master  ?  He’ll  be  able  for  tzviste  as  much  as  that.’  ”  The 
clever  but  unfeeling  young  lady  of  the  story  does  not  give  a  re¬ 
markably  favourable  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  best  society  in 
Ulster  when,  to  one  of  her  admirers,  who,  after  she  has  said 
that  she  hates  long  ears,  incautiously  remarks,  “  Have  you  never 
noticed  that  I  have  long  ears  ?  ”  she  replies,  with  agreeable 
smartness,  “  I  never  knew  an  ass  that  hadn’t.”  There  is  some 
humour  and  even  a  grain  of  probability  in  Mark  Harvey’s  picture 
of  a  future  race  of  Irish  Americans,  more  bitter  against  England 
than  even  Mr.  Redpath  or  Mr.  Rossa,  being  composed  of  ex¬ 
patriated  Irish  landlords,  who  alternately  plot  against  the  country 
which  has  allowed  them  to  be  despoiled,  and  come  over  to  stir 
the  labourers  up  against  the  farmers  who  have  profited  by  the  Land 
Bill.  But  the  best  and  most  racy  story  of  the  book  "is  that  of 
some  young  Orangemen  named  Fleming,  who,  being  beset  by  a 
superior  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  bade  them  “  go  and  look  at 
the  skulls  in  the  chapel  graveyard,  and  they  would  find  the  marks 
of  the  Flemings’  sticks  on  them.”  In  this,  which  is  probably 
authentic,  the  picturesque  side  of  Irish  faction  feuds  comes  out 
admirably,  and  it  suggests  the  famous  story  of  the  dying  Desmond 
and  the  “  necks  of  the  Butlers.” 

There  are  scraps  and  crumbs  of  mild  amusement  of  this  kind 
to  be  picked  up  in  A  Boycotted  Household,  but  they  are  few ;  nor 
has  the  author  succeeded  in  giving  a  very  vivid  picture  even  of 
the  sufferings  and  crimes  which  she  depicts.  In  particular,  she 
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hardly  attempts  any  local  description,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
cheerlessness  of  Irish  scenery,  at  least  in  the  parts  where  the  main 
scene  is  laid,  might,  without  any  abuse  of  word-painting,  have 
been  made  to  heighten  the  effect  very  considerably.  To  sum  the 
whole  matter  up,  A  Boycotted  Household,  while  it  is  not  a  very 
good  novel,  is  infinitely  inferior  as  a  picture  of  fact  to  a  dozen 
apparently  authentic  and  trustworthy  accounts  of  actual  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  kind  which  many,  if  not  most,  people  have  read 
during  the  last  twelvemonth.  The  newspaper  correspondent, 
whatever  may  be  his  value  as  a  contributor  to  history,  is  a  for¬ 
midable  rival  in  fiction,  and  his  existence  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  attempt  which  Miss  McClintock  has  made,  not 
altogether  wisely,  nor  yet  very  well. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  MOUNTAINEERING.* * 

LAST  year  we  noticed  divers  early  accounts  of  ascents  and 
travels  belonging  to  the  archaic  or  fabulous  period  of  Alpine 
exploration.  We  now  propose  to  take  for  our  text  some  recent 
Alpine  publications  exemplifying  the  state  to  which  the  years  of 
a  generation  of  men  have  now  brought  the  art  and  pastime  of 
mountain  climbing.  During  that  time  it  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  other  form  of 
skilled  exercise,  except  perhaps  rifle-shooting,  which  has  advanced 
at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  Mountaineering  has  fairly  cast  off 
the  marks  of  green  and  unfledged  youth,  and  has  put  on  those  of 
the  mature  age  of  reflection.  Its  votaries  no 'longer  humble  them¬ 
selves  before  an  unsympathizing  public  and  beg  to  be  tolerated. 
Newspaper  writers,  magnificently  ignorant  of  the  difference  between 
a  moraine  and  a  bergschrund,  have  almost  left  off  denouncing  the 
foolhardiness  of  climbers  as  the  summer  vacation  comes  round. 
The  actual  performances,  if  they  have  unavoidably  lost  somewhat 
in  novelty,  have  gained  much  in  assurance  and  skill  of  execution. 
Increased  knowledge  and  confidence  have  brought  increase  of  legi¬ 
timate  enterprise;  and  if  in  some  of  the  younger  and  hotter  spirits 
of  the  Alpine  Club  daring  abounds  now  and  then  even  to  rashness,  it 
is  certain  that  such  imprudences  and  elementary  blunders  as  have  led 
to  the  majority  of  the  serious  disasters  recorded  in  past  Alpine 
history  are  most  unlikely  to  be  repeated.  The  climber’s  material 
facilities  have  also  been  vastly  improved.  Not  only  mountain  inns 
have  been  established  at  points  of  vantage  like  the  Eggischhorn,  the 
Bel  Alp,  and  the  Eiffel,  but  the  old  sleeping-places  in  holes  and 
corners  of  rocks  are  now  for  the  most  part  replaced  by  fairly  com¬ 
modious  huts.  The  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alpine  Clubs,  in  particular, 
have  done  excellent  work  in  this  way.  The  old  Faulberg  hut,  the 
resort  of  all  travellers  from  the  Eggischhorn  bound  for  the  peaks 
and  passes  to  which  the  Aletsch  Glacier  is  the  high  road,  was 
luxurious  compared  to  the  scanty  natural  shelter  used  in  still 
earlier  times.  Now  the  Faulberg  is  superseded  by  the  so-called 
Concordia  ITut,  which  enables  the  traveller,  if  not  quite  to  take  his 
ease  at  his  inn  in  the  “  Place  de  la  Concorde  of  Nature,”  to  sleep  in 
fair  comfort  between  four  sound  stone  walls  and  with  a  good  roof 
over  his  head.  The  luxuries  of  this  building  are  unknown  to  the 
present  writer.  But  they  are  in  their  turn  surpassed  by  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Austrian  Club  huts,  which  are  uniformly  lined 
with  planking,  besides  being  furnished  with  tables  and  benches ; 
insomuch  that  when  the  President  of  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Concordia  Ilut  last  year  on  his  way 
to  the  Finsteraarhorn,  he  was  indeed  grateful  for  what  he  found, 
but  missed  some  of  the  comforts  he  was  accustomed  to. 

A  corresponding  change  has  come  over  Alpine  literature.  The 
Alpine  Journal  purports  to  be  “  a  record  of  mountain  adventure 
and  scientific  observation  ” ;  but  the  scientific  element,  taking  the 
term  in  its  widest  sense,  tends  more  and  more  to  prevail.  The 
common  incidents  of  climbing  are  treated  as  well  known,  and 
there  is  felt  to  be  a  certain  awkwardness  in  having  to  describe 
them  over  again.  Questions  of  topography,  geology,  glacier  struc¬ 
ture,  meteorology,  the  history  of  earlier  expeditions  and  explora¬ 
tions,  and  points  in  the  ethnology  and  local  history  and  legends  of 
Alpine  regions  are  coming  more  to  the  front.  The  taste  for 
Alpine  travel,  again,  has  created  a  demand  for  improved  maps. 
Such  maps  of  Switzerland  as  were  thought  sufficient  lor  a 
traveller’s  purposes  twenty  years  ago  would  now  be  thought  use¬ 
less  by  every  one  whose  aim  is  higher  than  the  very  lowest 
standard  of  the  hasty  tourist.  The  Federal  survey  is  in  the  main 
the  standard  authority  for  so  much  of  the  Alps  as  it  covers. 
Admirable  enlarged  maps  of  particular  districts,  prepared  from 
the  same  materials,  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued  by  the 
Swiss  Alpine  Club.  Our  own  Alpine  Club  published  a  more 
extensive  map,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  lew  years  ago. 
This,  while  of  course  it  made  use  of  the  Swiss  official,  map, 
embodied  the  results  of  independent  observation  and  criticism. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  it  has  just  been  brought  out.  The  scale 
Is  still  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  Federal  survey  (the 
proportions  are  i  :  100,000  and  1  :  190,000  respectively)  ;  but 
it  is  large  enough  to  combine  clearness  with  pretty  full  detail. 
A  carefully  planned  system  of  indicating  marks  adds  much  useful 
information  without  overloading  the  engraver’s  work,  and  names 
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are  always  given  in  their  proper  local  form.  This  last  rule  may 
sometimes  offend  the  ignorant  and  indolent,  but  is  the  only  one 
compatible  with  real  accuracy,  and  will  be  approved  by  all  who 
know  enough  of  the  use  of  a  map  to  deserve  to  have  a  good  one. 
Then  Alpine  bibliography,  for  which  very  little  has  been  done,  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  of  itself  a  subject  of  respectable  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  collection  of  the  Alpine  Club,  though  as  yet  far  from 
complete,  has  made  the  beginning  of  a  special  library,  and  counts 
one  or  two  curiosities  in  the  way  of  early  books ;  and  at  least  on© 
collection  as  good  or  better  exists  in  private  hands. 

One  branch  of  this  literature  which  to  a  great  extent  remains 
to  be  made  is  the  history  of  mountaineering.  The  late  Mr. 
Longman,  not  the  least  zealous  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  intended  to  undertake  such  a  work,  but  wa3  cut 
short  in  his  preparations  for  it.  Some  fragments  which  he  had 
written  were  published  in  the  Alpine  Journal ;  and  the  past  volumes 
of  the  Journal  contain  in  various  forms  a  great  deal  of  material 
relating  to  earlier  as  well  as  recent  stages  of  mountain  exploration 
which  the  historian  would  find  almost  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the 
now  current  number  there  may  be  seen  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mathews,  the  outgoing  President  of  last  year,  by  way  of  farewell 
address,  in  which  he  gives  “  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  our  mountaineer¬ 
ing  history  from  the  ascent  of  Monte  Kosa  in  1855  to  the  ascent 
of  Chimborazo  in  1880.”  This  is  a  good  specimen,  being  pleasant 
and  unpretending  in  manner,  of  the  reflective  stage  into  which,  as 
we  just  now  said,  the  literature  of  Alpine  climbing  tends  to  pass. 
Mr.  Mathews  fixes  the  years  1854-1859  as  those  in  which  the 
chief  conquests  of  the  Alps  were  made.  In  1859  an  occasional 
volume  was  put  forth  with  a  certain  hesitation  under  the  title  of 
Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.  It  had  a  success  far  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  was  followed  by  a  second  series  in  1862.  But  one  year 
more  passed  after  this,  and  the  regular  publication  of  the  Alpine 
Journal  was  established.  In  or  about  the  year  1870  (we  are  still 
following  Mr.  Mathews)  the  work  of  exploration  was  for  most 
practical  purposes  fairly  completed  in  the  Alps,  except  as  to  a  few 
outlying  portions.  But  even  in  the  best-known  ground  novelty 
has  not  been  wanting  to  more  recent  climbers.  We  speak  of 
absolute  novelty  ;  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  whatever  a 
man  does  for  the  first  time  ha3  the  charm  of  novelty  to 
him,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  attractions 
of  the  Alps  can  ever  be  exhausted.  But  new  lines  of  ascent  have 
been  discovered,  new  combinations  of  more  or  less  known  routes 
effected,  and  in  some  cases  points  long  reputed  inaccessible  have 
been  attained.  Still  greater  is  the  innovation  of  climbing  without 
guides.  A  few  years  ago  this  was  looked  on  by  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  as  a  thing  just  possible  for  experienced  men  in  good  training, 
but  too  risky  to  be  openly  spoken  of  without  deprecation.  Now 
a  certain  number  of  amateurs  have  so  happily  combined  enterprise 
and  prudence  as  to  show  themselves  fully  competent  to  be  their 
own  guides,  and  have  established  their  method  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  mountaineering,  though  of  course  a  specially  arduous 
one,  and  to  be  undertaken  only  by  men  of  exceptional  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Mathews's  judicious  remarks  on  this  head  evince  a 
distinct  advance  of  both  practice  and  opinion. 

With  all  this,  mountaineering  is  far  from  being  at  the  end  of  its 
resources.  It  is  steadily  extending  in  range,  and  leading  guides  of 
Switzerland  and  Savoy  have  visited  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
“  Payot  has  been  in  America,”  says  Mr.  Mathews,  “  Knubel  in 
the  Caucasus,  Cupelin  at  Teneriffe,  Maurer  in  the  Himalayas. 
Bevouassoud  has  bought  souvenirs  for  his  friends  at  Chamonix 
in  the  bazaars  of  Jerusalem  and  Tiflis,  and  Jean  Antoine 
Carrel  completed  his  experiences  of  the  Andes  by  leaving 
behind  him  a  considerable  part  of  his  well-earned  remune¬ 
ration  in  one  of  the  pothouses  of  Guayaquil.”  What  has  been 
done  in  the  remoter  mountain  regions  of  the  world  is  a  mere 
fraction  of  that  which  remains  to  do.  New  Zealand  and  the 
Himalayas  have  peculiar  claims  on  English  explorers,  and  offer  an 
ample  field.  The  last-mentioned  case  presents,  moreover,  a  new 
problem  in  climbing.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  life, 
or  at  any  rate  active  exertion,  is  physically  possible  at  such 
heights  as  those  of  the  Himalayan  peaks.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and.  opinion  is  divided.  A  majority 
seems  to  think  it  probable  that  the  limit  of  height  above  which 
the  air  is  not  dense  enough  to  support  life  is  somewhere  below,  or 
not  much  above,  25,000  feet.  A  more  hopeful  minority,  among 
whom  is  Mr.  Mathews,  decline  to  accept  anything  short  of  posi¬ 
tive  experience  as  to  where  the  limit  may  be.  Formerly  the  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  air  was  supposed  to  produce  on  Mont  Blanc,  and 
even  at  much  less  heights,  a  variety  of  distressing  symptoms.  The 
early  writers’  descriptions  of  the  rarefied  air  on  the  heights,  and 
the  stagnant  air  in  the  “  snow  valleys,”  are  of  the  most  alarming 
kind.  These  symptoms  are  now  seldom  heard  of,  and  are  ascribed 
without  hesitation,  in  the  few  cases  where  they  occur,  to  the 
traveller’s  want  of  training.  The  3,000  feet  by  which  Elbruz 
overtops  Mont  Blanc  have  been  found  to  make  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Lastly,  Mr.  Whymper  has  added  important  new  evidence 
on  the  point  by  his  expeditions  to  the  great  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
which  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  notable  contribution  to 
mountain  discovery  since  the  days  when  the  Alps  were  a  strange 
world.  He  has  found  that  to  live  and  climb  at  heights  going  up  to 
20,000  feet  it  is  necessary  to  become  acclimatized.  But  this  may 
be  done  in  a  few  days  at  the  cost  of  temporary  prostration,  and 
might  doubtless  be  done  more  gradually — as,  in  fact,  it  is  done  by 
natives  and  settlers  in  the  country — with  no  inconvenience  at  all; 
and  when  it  is  done,  walking  and  breathing  are  at  twenty  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  no  more  troublesome  than  at  our  accustomed 
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levels.  There  is  really,  therefore,  no  positive  evidence  that  we  are 
anywhere  near  the  limits  of  the  accommodation  possible  to  human 
lungs  in  this  respect ;  and  Mr.  Mathews  boldly  prophesies  that, 
“  if  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalayas  are  never  climbed,  the 
rarity  of  the  air  will  not  be  the  cause  of  failure ;  and  if  there  be 
no  other  drawback,  then  they  certainly  will  be  climbed.”  One 
other  drawback  as  regards  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain  is  that  it 
is  practically  inaccessible  from  British  territory,  being  in  a  country 
to  which  Europeans  are  not  admitted.  To  the  westward  there  is 
no  such  political  difficulty ;  but  the  obstacles  of  distance,  time,  and 
cost  are  sufficiently  formidable  to  make  it  likely  that  we  shall 
yet  have  to  wait  many  years  for  the  Whymper  of  the  Himalayas. 

Yet  another  opening  for  modern  Alpine  literature  is  the  de¬ 
scription  by  competent  mountaineers  of  their  personal  experience 
and  impressions  of  well-known  ascents.  The  value  of  such 
descriptions  as  literary  exercises  must  depend  on  each  narrator’s 
command  of  language  and  power  of  giving  an  artistic  arrangement 
to  more  or  less  familiar  matter.  But  it  is  not  without  scientific 
importance  to  establish  in  this  way  a  sort  of  continuous  com¬ 
parison  of  notes.  Nothing  rests  in  nature ;  and  the  state  of  the 
higher  mountain  regions  is  subject  to  changes  from  which  men 
of  science  may  have  a  good  deal  to  learn.  Certain  obvious 
variations  in  the  difficulties  met  with  by  the  climber  depend  on 
the  annual  snowfall.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  periodic 
law  may  be  discoverable  even  in  the  most  apparently  casual  con¬ 
ditions,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  careful  observation  will  be 
thrown  away.  Herr  Julius  Meurer,  President  of  the  Austrian 
Alpine  Club,  has  lately  read  before  his  Club  and  published  in 
its  Journal  his  account  of  the  Finsteraarhorn — a  good,  and  lively 
piece  of  writing,  which  brings  pleasant  recollections  to  the  reader 
who  has  known  the  scene  in  past  years.  He  adds  a  short  but 
carefully  prepared  notice  of  the  early  ascents  and  of  such  of  the 
later  ones  as  are  remarkable  in  any  way. 

Herr  Meurer  is  evidently  a  true  climber  who  enjoys  his  work, 
and  we  feel  that  he  well  deserved  the  splendidly  clear  view  that 
he  found  at  the  summit.  His  opinion  of  the  new  “  Concordia 
Hut  ”  has  been  mentioned  above.  On  his  return  down  the  Aletsch 
Glacier  he  met  a  tourist  “  cradled  by  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  as 
one  might  guess  by  his  speech,”  in  abject  exhaustion  and  fright, 
and  swearing  that  not  for  “  die  ganze  Schweiz  mit  Haut  und 
Haaren  ”  would  he  have  anything  more  to  do  with  glaciers.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  suspecting  Herr  Meurer  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  as  to  this  wretched  man’s  condition.  But  we  do 
suspect  that  he  does  not  love  Prussians ;  he  would  not  be  the 
only  person  who  does  not. 


LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 

( First  Notice.) 

IN  one  respect  it  may  be  said  that  the  late  Mr.  Brewer  was 
felix  opportunitate  mortis.  He  lived  just  long  enough  to 
chronicle  the  fall  and  death  of  Wolsey,  and  left  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  the  task  of  analysing  and  calendaring  papers  of  far  inferior 
interest  to  those  upon  which  he  himself  was  engaged.  Unluckily 
we  shall  have  no  more  brilliant  prefaces  to  these  volumes  of  State 
Papers,  because  there  is  no  statesman  to  inspire  any  historian 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Brewer  felt  for  the  great  Car¬ 
dinal  of  York. 

We  gather  from  Mr.  Gairdner’s  modest  preface  that  he  is  not 
altogether  sorry  to  have  been  spared  the  trial  of  a  comparison  with 
his  predecessor,  and  that  he  acquiesces  more  contentedly  than  we 
ourselves  do  in  the  prohibition  which  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has 
thought  fit  to  issue  as  regards  the  amount  of  introductory  matter 
which  may  be  inserted  in  these  volumes  of  State  Papers.  Probably 
there  was  no  one  on  whom  Mr.  Brewer’s  mantle  could  fall  so 
gracefully  as  on  Mr.  Gairdner.  And  we  should  have  been  glad  if 
the  severe  rule  which  restricts  the  prefaces  to  fifty  pages  could 
have  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  an  editor  who  is  engaged  on 
a  far  more  important  and  more  difficult  task  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  any  of  the  other  distinguished  persons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  this  series  of  works.  The  present 
editor  is  working  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  his  predecessor, 
and  has  to  ransack  all  the  great  libraries  of  the  country  for 
contributions  to  his  Calendar.  In  executing  this  task  he  must 
of  necessity  gain  au  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  history 
of  the  country  and  a  grasp  over  the  relations  of  England  to 
other  European  nations  such  as  no  one  else  has  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring.  And  having  thus  expressed  our  regret  at  the  restric¬ 
tions  with  which  the  editor  has  been  fettered,  we  proceed  with 
our  notice  of  the  State  papei'3  and  other  documents  which  form  the 
staple  of  the  volume. 

Two  calendars  in  this  series  seem  to  be  going  on  almost  pari 
passu,  and  Mr.  Brewer’s  last  volume  and  that  issued  by  Don  Pas- 
cual  de  Gayangos  run  over  the  same  period,  the  one  calendaring 
documents  from  English  repositories,  the  other  from  foreign 
sources.  Both  left  off  with  the  year  1530,  and  Mr.  Gairdner’s 
calendar  may  bo  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  both,  running  as  it 
does  over  the  whole  of  the  following  two  years.  Indeed  the  most 
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interesting  papers  published  in  this  volume  are  those  which  have 
been  analysed  from  the  archives  at  Vienna.  We  suppose  the 
transcripts  have  been  sent  home,  and  thus  we  have  in  this  volume 
by  anticipation  some  of  the  most  valuable  papei’3  which  will  appear 
in  Don  Pascual’s  next  volume.  We  beg,  then,  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  articles  on  the  State  papers  in  the  Simancas  archives  of 
October  25  and  November  15,  1879,  as  in  this  article  we  shall 
mainly  confine  our  attention  to  the  accounts  of  English  affairs 
transmitted  by  Chapuys  to  the  Emperor. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  despatches  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  the  Imperial  Ambassador  was  sent  to  England 
expressly  to  counteract  the  King’s  designs  in  reference  to  the 
divorce  of  Catharine  and  to  watch  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
case.  At  the  point  of  time  when  this  volume  commences,  the 
cause  had  been  advoked  by  the  Pope  to  Rome.  Wolsey  was  dead, 
and  Campeggio  had  returned,  having  done  all  that  Clement  ever 
intended  he  should  do — namely,  deferred  giving  judgment  in  the 
Legatine  Court.  The  whole  of  the  year  1530  had  been  spent 
in  collecting  by  wholesale  bribery  the  opinions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Papal  power  in  dispensing  with  such 
a  marriage  as  had  been  solemnized  by  Henry  with  his  brother’s 
widow.  And  the  object  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  to 
dispose  the  Pope  towards  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  King,  was 
now  to  use  them,  if  necessary,  against  the  Pope,  if  he  should  per¬ 
sist  in  deciding  according  to  justice  that  the  Queen,  who  had  been 
left  a  virgin  by  Prince  Arthur,  was  the  King’s  lawful  wife.  Henry 
was  still  unwilling  to  break  altogether  with  the  Pope ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  do  that  if  he  could  not  marry  Anne  Boleyn  on 
any  easier  terms.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  divorce  than  the  unbounded  inliuence  exercised  by 
this  woman  over  the  King’s  mind.  Without  feeling  obliged  to 
believe  the  stories  of  her  early  life  which  appear  in  Sanders's 
history  of  the  Schism,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  she  had  been 
guilty  of  adultery  with  Wyatt,  and  that  the  King  knew  it  perfectly 
well  from  Wyatt’s  own  lips.  And  Mr.  Gairdner  does  not  scruple 
to  speak  of  her  as  being  already  in  the  position  of  Henry’s  mistress, 
saying  that  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  deny  a  charge  which 
was  never  denied  either  by  the  King  or  by  his  paramour,  though 
the  common  report  that  this  was  so  had  been  mentioned  in  at  least 
two  Papal  Breves,  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England  being,  what 
was  not  far  from  the  truth,  that  she  was  a  common  prostitute 
who  ruled  the  King  at  her  pleasure.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  seems  as  wonderful  to  us  in  the  nineteenth  century 
as  it  did  to  the  Imperial  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Eng¬ 
land  that  Henry  should  have  so  persistently  desired  to  make 
her  his  queen.  The  detestation  with  which  she  was  regarded  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  remark  made  by  Chapuys,  that  upon  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Rochester  from  poisoning  by 
his  cook,  a  story  which  is  told  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,, 
suspicion  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  father,  then  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
of  having  suggested  the  act  could  scarcely  be  avoided.  On  the 
5  th  of  April  following  the  cook  who  had  poisoned  the  broth  was 
boiled  alive,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  after  the 
offence  was  committed.  Chapuys  thinks  the  King  has  done  well 
to  show  dissatisfaction  at  the  deed.  Probably  his  account  that 
two  of  the  servants  died,  whilst  the  rest  recovered  from  the  effects, 
may  be  accepted  in  preference  to  the  printed  accounts  of  the  day, 
that  sixteen  of  them  perished  by  drinking  the  broth,  which  Fisher 
happily  did  not  taste. 

Chapuys’s  despatches  are  numerous  and  tolerably  regular,  aver¬ 
aging  about  one  every  fortnight  during  the  whole  of  the  two 
years  occupied  by  the  present  volume.  But  though  there  are  as 
many  as  five  letters  from  Chapuys  to  the  Emperor  in  the  month 
of  January  1531,  there  is  no  light  thrown  upon  the  disputa¬ 
tion  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  last  published  volume  of  the 
archives  from  Simancas,  was  intended  to  be  held  on  the  12th 
of  this  month.  We  noticed  in  our  review  of  that  volume  (see 
the  Saturday  Review  of  October  25,  1879)  that  Pole  was  to  be 
Archbishop  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Warham 
of  Canterbury  in  deciding  the  point  in  favour  of  the  King, 
after  a  discussion  had  been  held  between  six  doctors  of  the  one 
side  and  six  of  the  other ;  and  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
only  one  document  had  yet  been  published  which  refers  to  this 
matter.  And  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  this  one  document 
missing  in  its  proper  place  in  this  volume,  though  we  afterwards 
discovered  that  it  has  been  printed  in  an  appendix.  It  is  a  letter 
from  Stokesley  to  Fisher  of  January  8.  The  discussion  itself 
must  have  been  prevented  by  the  refusal  of  Pole  and  Fisher  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  arbitrator  and  disputant.  We  had  hoped 
Chapuys’s  despatches  would  throw  some  light  upon  the  failure 
of  this  negotiation ;  but  there  are  only  one  or  two  faint  allu¬ 
sions  to  it,  which  would  have  been  quite  unintelligible  but  for 
the  existence  of  this  letter  ;  and  it  is  plain  that,  as  the  disputation 
never  came  off,  the  present  idea  was  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Parliament,  which  was  summoned  for  January  16.  We  spoke 
of  the  remarkable  oversight  of  this  document  in  the  Oxford 
Records  of  the  Reformation.  The  editor  of  that  volume  erro¬ 
neously  placed  it  in  1533,  and  that  though  Burnet  had  spoken  of 
it  in  his  History  and  given  it  its  proper  date.  And  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Gairdner  may  have  been  misled  by  its  not  appearing  in 
its  proper  place  in  these  volumes.  Whilst  we  are  pointing  out 
mistakes,  we  may  mention  another  into  which  the  editor  of 
Burnet  seems  to  have  misled  the  editor  of  the  State  Papers. 
Benedict  de  Accoltis,  who  figures  in  these  documents  under  the 
sobriquet  of  “  the  young  man,”  was  not  called  Benedict  Henry. 
In  the  document  which  was  printed  by  Burnet,  Benedicti  II.,  the 
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initial  was  lengthened  into  Henrici  by  bis  recent  editor ;  but  the 
letter  mistaken  for  H  is  in  reality  tt.,  meaning  tituli.  The  matter 
is  of  small  importance  ;  yet  it  seemed  worth  while  to  mention  it, 
lest  others  should  be  deceived  by  the  agreement  of  three  different 
persons,  who  had  all  read  the  original  document  and  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake.  We  may  also  notice  one  other  omission  of  Mr. 
Gairdner’s — namely,  the  want  of  a  reference  in  Art.  30  to  the  thir¬ 
teenth  volume  of  Baron  ius’s  Annals,  where  this  document  is  printed, 
as  containing  the  Pope’s  instructions  to  his  Nuncio  in  1532,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  belongs  to  the  month  of  January  1531. 

We  learn  for  the  first  time  from  Ohapuys’s  letter  of  January  23 
to  the  Emperor  how  the  King  had  attempted  to  withdraw  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  from  the  Queen’s  side,  and  from  that  of  the 
13th  that  Henry  had  gone  in  person  to  the  house  of  Warliam, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  same  purpose.  Soon  after  this 
the  Act  of  Supremacy  passed,  and  the  Imperial  Ambassador  was 
of  opinion  that  it  never  would  have  passed  if  the  Pope  had  shown 
more  decision.  He  says  the  last  breve  the  Pope  had  written  was 
more  feeble  than  the  first,  and  whereas  the  King  had  for  a 
moment  thought  of  sending  the  lady — i.e.  Anne  Boleyn — away, 
u  she  remains  more  openly  acknowledged  than  ever.”  And  thus 
Clement's  timidity  and  dissimulation  had  not  only  prejudiced  the 
Queen’s  interests,  but  his  own  authority.  The  King,  however,  had 
said  that  the  Act  “  was  not  intended  to  infringe  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  provided  his  Holiness  would  pay  due  regard  to  him,  and 
otherwise  he  knew  what  to  do.” 

The  miserable  vacillation  and  timidity  of  Clement  VII.  comes 
out  more  strongly  than  ever  in  these  documents,  and  was  entirely 
seen  through  by  all  the  Ambassadors  at  Rome,  and  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  alternately  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England. 
No  one  was  better  aware  of  it  than  Eustace  Chapuys ;  but 
there  were  other  Imperial  agents  who  did  not  scruple  to  tell  the 
Pope  in  plain  terms  what  they  thought  about  his  conduct. 
Chapuys  himself  was,  throughout  the  whole  time  occupied  by  this 
volume,  at  the  English  Court,  and  appears  to  have  been  admitted 
to  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Queen.  And  this  enables  him  to 
give  the  most  graphic  description  of  scenes  which  are  hardly 
alluded  to  at  all  in  English  histories.  One  such  occurred  on 
Wednesday,  May  31,  1531.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  a  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  King,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  dukes,  earls, 
bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  was  ushered  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  just  as  the  Queen  was  going  to  bed,  into  her  presence. 
They  were  instructed  by  their  mouthpiece,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Queen  on  her  persistently  appealing  to 
the  Pope  to  decide  the  cause  himself,  and  that  specially  on  the 
ground  that  the  temporalty  and  spiritualty  had  recognized  the  king’s 
supremacy  in  his  own  dominions.  The  altercation  between  the 
deputation  and  the  Queen  is  given  at  full  length  by  the  Imperial 
Ambassador.  It  must  have  been  conducted  in  English,  and  shows 
that  Catharine  must  have  spoken  the  language  fluently,  and 
was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with  all  the  points  of  the 
case.  Single-handed  as  she  was,  she  was  more  than  a  match  for  all 
her  assailants.  She  replied  seriatim  to  all  that  was  alleged  by  the 
Duke,  refusing  to  recognize  any  temporal  judge  in  spiritual 
matters,  of  which  marriage  was  one,  and,  then,  upon  Dr.  Lee 
questioning  her  word  as  to  the  nature  of  her  connexion  with 
Prince  Arthur,  and  Gardiner  adding  that  the  presumption  of 
the  law  would  suffice,  and  that  was  against  her,  she  told  him 
to  go  and  ventilate  his  presumptions  at  Rome,  but  that  she  only 
cared  for  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter,  which  she  would 
affirm  on  oath,  and  also  bring  proofs  of  in  contradiction  to 
all  their  lies  and  falsehoods.  If  half  of  what  Chapuys  re¬ 
lates  is  true,  Catharine  must  have  behaved  with  great  spirit. 
But  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  bias  of  the  wit¬ 
ness  when  he  alleges  that  Stokesley,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
when  he  heard  the  Queen’s  reasons,  had  not  the  courage  to 
speak ;  and,  though  he  may  possibly  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
their  “  secretly  nudging  one  another  when  any  point  touched  the 
quick,”  he  can  scarcely  have  heard  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  them  after  the  conclusion  of  the  interview.  Nevertheless, 
we  will  give  his  account  of  it  for  what  it  is  worth : — 

As  for  the  most  part  of  the  rest,  if  they  had  the  liberty  of  speaking  their 
thoughts,  they  avould  have  inclined  to  the  Queen’s  side  ;  but,  as  they  could 
do  no  more,  they  testified  their  inclinations  by  showing  the  satisfaction 
they  had  at  the  Queen’s  answers.  Among  these  was  the  secretary,  Dr. 
Stephen  (i.e.  Stephen  Gardiner),  who  at  the  commencement  unravelled 
these  affairs,  but  is  now  very  much  suspected  by  the  Lady.  Some  said 
they  had  worked  hard  and  counselled  long,  and  devised  fine  plans,  but  were 
confounded  by  a  single  woman,  and  all  their  designs  turned  topsy-turvy. 
Of  these  was  Guildford,  the  Controller,  who  said  it  would  be  the  best  deed 
in  the  world  to  tie  all  the  doctors  who  had  invented  and  supported  this 
atfair  in  a  cart  and  send  them  to  Rome  to  maintain  their  opinion,  or  meet 
with  the  confusion  they  deserve. — P.  137. 

It  is  possible  the  Imperial  Ambassador  was  writing  rather  what 
he  thought  they  ought  to  have  said  than  what  they  really  said. 

We  reserve  the  rest  of  this  interesting  volume  for  another 
article. 


EUGENE  OXEGUINE.* 

IN  spite  of  the  exertions  of  several  able  interpreters,  Russian 
poetry  remains  all  but  unknown  to  Western  Europe.  The 
names  of  a  few  of  its  leading  representatives  have  been  rendered 
more  or  less  familiar  in  Germany  by  Bodenstedt,  in  France  by 

*  Eugene  Oneguine  :  a  Eomance  of  Eussian  Life  in  Verse.  By 
Alexander  Pushkin.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Lieutenunt-Coloncl 
Spalding.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  18S1. 


Prosper  Merimee,  and  in  England  by  Sir  John  Browning.  But 
the  great  majority  of  its  cultivators  have  never  obtained  any 
recognition  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  native  land.  Some  six 
score  of  them  figure  in  the  bulky  Chrestomathy  published  by 
Gerbel  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1873  ;  but  almost  utter  darkness  hides 
the  forms  of  all  but  about  a  tenth  part  of  their  number  from  the 
eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  not 
Russian.  Even  of  the  rare  exceptions  the  foreign  fame  is  neither 
widely  spread  nor  firmly  established.  Derjavin’s  ode  entitled 
“  God  ”  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  found  no  less  than  five-and- 
twenty  translators  in  France  alone,  and  to  have  achieved  a 
brilliant  success  in  China  and  Japan.  And  Krilof’s  Fables  have 
obtained  a  cosmopolitan  reputation.  But  the  other  works  of  those 
exceptionally  fortunate  poets  are  as  little  known  away  from  home 
as  are  the  writings  of  the  other  votaries  of  the  Muscovite  Muse. 

The  Russian  language  lends  itself  with  great  facility  to  versifi¬ 
cation.  And  the  poetic  feeling  which  prevails  among  all  Slavonic 
races  renders  the  Russian  mind  very  susceptible  to  the  charm 
of  song.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  Russia  should 
have  produced  many  minstrels,  from  the  times  which  preceded 
the  Tartar  invasions,  when  every  petty  prince  kept  bards  to 
celebrate  his  glory,  to  the  present  day,  when,  amid  distant  swamps 
and  forests,  rustic  “rhapsodists  ”  still  sing  the  praises  of  the 
ancient  paladins  of  Kief,  or  improvise  dirges  in  honour  of  deceased 
villagers.  What  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  is  that 
Russia  should  have  produced  so  few  poets  for  whom  even  their 
own  countrymen  can  claim  the  gift  of  original  genius.  But  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Russia  have  been  against  the  development 
of  poetic  talent.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion 
which  has  been  often  made,  that  the  Russian  peasant  is  brought 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  song.  His  mother,  it  has  been  pointed 
out,  sings  time-honoured  lullabies  beside  his  swinging  cradle;  the 
lads  and  lasses  who  are  the  companions  of  his  youth  disport  them¬ 
selves  in  circling  dance  to  the  sound  of  choral  singing ;  his 
marriage,  so  far  as  domestic  rites  are  concerned,  forms  the  theme 
of  a  kind  of  operetta  ;  and,  after  he  has  drawn  his  last  breath,  the 
regrets  of  his  kith  and  kin  find  utterance  and  relief  in  metrical 
lamentations.  But  the  popular  poetry  of  Russia  belongs  to  the 
past.  It  has  no  future  before  it.  For  from  the  peasants  among 
whom  it  has  been  preserved  little,  if  anything,  in  the  way  of 
poetic  composition  is  now  to  be  expected.  The  trading  classes 
have  _  produced  a  few  genuine  poets,  such  as  Koltsof  and 
Nikitin  for  instance.  But  very  little  encouragement  did  those 
short-lived  singers  meet  with  among  their  fellows.  The  mercan¬ 
tile  community  of  Russia  is  very  little  affected  by  aesthetic  ten¬ 
dencies.  Among  the  upper  classes,  however,  a  taste  for  poetry 
fortunately  became  fashionable  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I., 
and  the  habit  of  writing  verse  maintained  itself  in  the  best  society 
during  that  of  Nicholas.  The  great  social  and  economical  changes 
consequent  upon  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  to  the  throne  were 
injurious  to  the  manufacture  of  verse.  The  minds  of  men  became 
serious  and  prosaic,  and  politics  and  philosophy  usurped  that  place 
in  their  affections  which  poetry  had  formerly  occupied.  Nowa¬ 
days,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  land,  there  is  no  opening  in 
Russia  for  a  poet.  With  the  exception  of  satirical  verses,  little 
that  is  metrical  is  penned  and  still  less  printed.  But  half  a  century 
ago  it  was  the  custom  in  aristocratic  circles  to  be  poetic,  and  the 
leading  drawing-rooms  of  St.  Petersburg  were  described  without 
any  great  exaggeration  as  actual  “  nests  of  singing  birds.”  Of 
course,  the  greater  part  of  the  young  guardsmen,  civil  servants, 
diplomatists,  and  statesmen,  who  for  a  considerable  time  continued 
to  carol  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  were  mere  amateurs.  Their 
devotion  to  the  Muse  was  not  sufficiently  serious  to  induce  them 
to  make  any  really  great  efforts,  and  their  literary  productions  very 
seldom  rose  above  mediocrity. 

Only  two  of  their  number  have  made  any  distinct  impression 
on  the  Western  world,  Alexander  Pushkin  and  Michael  Lermontof, 
and  each  of  these  probably  owes  much  of  his  foreign  reputation 
to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse.  Of 
novelettes  like  Pushkin’s  Captain's  Daughter  or  Lermontof’s  Hero 
of  Our  Times  it  is  easy  for  a  moderately  skilful  translator  to 
convey  a  tolerably  correct  idea.  But  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
poetic  merits  of  those  masters  of  language  is  a  task  quite  beyond 
the  powers  of  ordinary  writers  of  verse.  This  truth  must  be 
borne  in  mind  by  readers  of  the  translation  now  before  us  of 
Eugene  Oneguine.  Colonel  Spalding’s  version  is  very  faithful  to 
the  original,  remarkably  so  considering  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  has  had  to  contend  in  the  way  of  metre  and  rhyme.  Of  his 
poetic  faculty  a  few  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  readers  to 
j  udge  for  themselves. 

The  composition  of  Eugene  Oneguine  extended  over  seven 
years.  Pushkin  began  it  in  1823,  during  his  twenty-fourth  year, 
at  Kishineti  in  Bessarabia,  whither  he  had  been  sent  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  having  composed  and  privately  circulated  an  audacious 
Ocle  to  Liberty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  power¬ 
ful  friends,  he  would  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia,  a  fate  which  he 
not  very  long  afterwards  a  second  time  narrowly  escaped.  Had 
he  been  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  he  must 
inevitably  have  been  involved  in  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
on  the  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne.  “  All  my  friends  were 
in  the  plot,  ’  he  frankly  told  the  Emperor,  when  asked  what  his 
conduct  would  have  been  had  he  been  present  on  the  occasion, 
“  and  I  could  not  have  deserted  them.”  It  is  much  to  the 
Emperor’s  credit  that  he  was  not  offended  by  this  straightforward 
reply.  Rumour  asserts  that  Pushkin  was  indebted  for  the  absence 
which  insured  his  safety  to  his  thoroughly  Russian  superstition, 
lie  intended,  it  is  said,  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg  towards  the 
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close  of  1825,  and  if  lie  liad  carried  out  his  plan,  he  would  almost 
to  a  certaiuty  have  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  abortive  insur¬ 
rection.  Fortunately  for  him,  just  as  he  had  started  on  his  journey, 
a  hare  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  him.  So  marked  a  warning  was 
not  to  be  disregarded.  Pushkin  turned  back,  and  gave  up  the 
‘ourney.  If  the  story  is  not  true,  it  is  at  all  events  probable.  The 
ast  canto  of  the  poem  was  completed  in  1831,  the  year  of  the 
poet’s  marriage.  By  that  time  the  vigorous  turbulence  of  his  youth 
had  calmed  down,  and  the  cynical  apathy  which  is  so  apt  to  beset 
the  Russian  mind,  especially  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
official  employment,  seemed  likely  to  ensure  him  the  respect  of  the 
authorities  during  a  long  career,  when  his  life  was  suddenly 
cut  short  by  a  bullet  in  1837.  Like  Lermontof,  he  fell  in  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  quite  unnecessary  duel. 

At  the  time  when  Pushkin  commenced  Eugene.  Oneguine,  which 
he  described  to  a  friend  as  being  “  something  in  the  style  of  Don 
Juan ,”  his  admiration  for  Byron’s  genius  was  at  its  height.  Count 
Vorontsoff  went  too  far  when  he  charged  the  young  _  poet 
with  being  nothing  more  than  “  le  faible  imitateur  d’un  original 
tres-peu  recommandable,  Lord  Byron”;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
‘that  Pushkin  was  in  early  life  so  strongly  influenced  by  the 
English  poet  that  his  originality  might  well  be  called  in  question. 
At°a  later  period  he  transferred  his  literary  affections  from  Byron 
to  Shakspeare,  and  entertained  the  idea  of  composing  a  series 
of  dramatic  chronicles  to  illustrate  various  periods  of  Russian 
history  ;  and  he  also  found  in  the  folk-tales  of  Russia,  as  related 
to  him  by  his  old  nurse  Arina,  a  fresh  and  copious  source  of  in¬ 
spiration.  But  the  poem  by  which  he  is  best  known,  that  which 
Colonel  Spalding  has  now  translated,  owes  its  existence  in  a  great 
measure  to  Byron,  and  its  hero  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
being,  as  Pushkin  himself  suggested,  “  a  Muscovite  in  Childe 
Harold's  cloak.” 

Eugene  Oneguine  is  a  young  Russian  who  grows  tired  of  the 
gaieties  and  dissipations  of  St.  Petersburg,  being  grievously  afflicted 
by  “  the  English  spleen,  the  Russian  khandra”— the  latter  term 
being  a  popular  Russian  corruption  of  the  word  “  hypochondria.” 
He  retires  to  a  country  seat  of  which  an  uncle's  death  makes  him 
ossessed,  and  for  two  days  takes  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
eauties  of  nature.  But  after  the  second  day  he  finds  himself  as 
much  bored  in  the  country  as  he  had  been  in  the  capital.  His  only 
consolation  is  the  society  of  his  friend  Lensky,  an  enthusiastic 
young  poet  to  whom  he  becomes  sincerely  attached.  But  one 
evening  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  dance  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  necessary  with  Olga  Larina,  the  round-faced  and  entirely 
commonplace  voung  lady  with  whom  Lensky  is  in  love.  A  duel 
is  the  result,  in  which  Lensky  is  killed,  and  Oneguine  becomes 
more  melancholy  than  ever,  being  constantly  haunted  by  the  image 
of  the  friend  he  has  slain.  Before  this  fatal  event  takes  place 
Oneguine  has  been  much  exercised  by  receiving  from  Tattiana 
Larina,  Olga’s  exceedingly  romantic  sister,  a  letter  in  which  she 
informs  him,  in  the  frankest  manner,  that  she  loves  him..  He  is 
“  touched  with  sympathy,”  and  finds  the  strange  proceeding  not 
wholly  unwelcome.  However,  when  he  sees  her,  he  reads  her  a 
most  decorous  lecture  on  her  unconventional  behaviour.  Had  he 
been  of  a  domestic  nature,  he  says,  he  would  have  been  happy  to 
marry  her : — 

If  in  the  scenes  of  home  I  might, 

E’en  for  an  instant,  find  delight, 

Then,  I  say  truly,  none  but  thee 
I  would  desire  my  bride  to  be. 

But,  as  he  is  a  stranger  to  happiness  he  continues,  and  quite  un¬ 
worthy  of  her  affection,  she  had  much  better  think  of  some  one 
rise.  For 

What  can  be  drearier  than  the  house 
Wherein  the  miserable  wife 
Deplores  a  most  unworthy  spouse 
And  leads  a  solitary  life  ? 

The  tiresome  man,  her  value  knowing, 

Yet  curses  on  his  fate  bestowing, 

Is  full  of  frigid  jealousy, 

Mute,  solemn,  frowning  gloomily. 

Such  am  I. 

Tattiana  ponders  over  the  lesson,  and  in  due  course  of  time  marries 
an  elderly  general.  Oneguine  meets  her  in  society,  and,  in  his 
turn,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  writes  to  inform  her 
of  the  fact.  An  interview  ensues,  in  which  she  reminds  him  of  his 
frigid  behaviour  when  she  confessed  to  him  her  maiden  love,  and 
says : — 

IIow  meekly  then  I  heard  you  preach — 

To-day  it  is  my  turn  to  teach. 

And  of  this  privilege  she  avails  herself  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
leaves  Oneguine  standing  “  as  if  struck  by  lightning  fire.”  The 
last  two  stanzas  of  her  speech  may  be  quoted  here  as  giving  some 
idea  of  the  Russian  poet’s  sentiments  and  his  translator's  versifi¬ 
cation: — 

Oneguine,  all  this  sumptuousness, 

The  gilding  of  life’s  vanities, 

In  the  world’s  vortex  my  success, 

Mv  splendid  house  and  gaieties — 

What  are  they  ?  Gladly  would  I  yield 
This  life  in  masquerade  concealed, 

This  glitter,  riot,  emptiness, 

Eor  my  wild  garden  and  bookcase. 

Yes  !  for  our  unpretending  home, 

Oneguine — the  beloved  place 
Where  the  first  time  I  saw  your  face — 

Or  for  the  solitary  tomb 
Wherein  my  poor  old  nurse  doth  lie 
Beneath  a  cross  and  shrubbery. 


’Twas  possible  then,  happiness — 
Nay,  near  ;  but  destiny  decreed — 
My  lot  is  fixed — with  thoughtlessness 
It  may  be  that  I  did  proceed. 

With  bitter  tears  my  mother  prayed ; 
And  for  Tattiana,  mournful  maid, 
Indifferent  was  her  future  fate. 

I  married — now  I  supplicate — 

Eor  ever  your  Tattiana  leave. 

Your  heart  possesses,  I  know  well, 
Honour  and  love  inflexible. 

I  love  you — to  what  end  deceive  ? 

But  I  am  now  another’s  bride — 

For  ever  faithful  will  abide. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  VOLUNTEERS.* 

THE  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volunteers  claim  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  Volunteer  regiment  in  Britain  to  appear  in  arms  before 
the  Queen.  The  history  of  the  regiment  has  therefore  been  written 
by  a  member  of  the  corps,  as  a  sort  of  commemoration  of  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  Volunteer  movement.  In  the  autumn  of 
1859,  the  year  in  which  the  Volunteer  Circular  was  issued,  the 
Queen  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  thus  the  newly-formed  Rifle 
Volunteers  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  themselves,  which  they 
seized  with  eagerness.  They  all  turned  out  and  lined  the  road  by 
which  the  Queen  drove  from  Holyrood  to  her  private  railway 
station.  As  the  order  to  appear  under  arms  on  this  occasion  was. 
the  first  battalion  order  issued,  and  as  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
self-congratulation  with  the  members  of  the  corps  that  this 
appearance  to  do  “  homage  to  their  Sovereign  ”  was  their  first 
appearance  as  a  regiment,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
such  new  recruits  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure,  and  be 
more  suggestive  of  the  awkward  squad  than  of  professional 
warriors.  So  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  Queen  commissioned  the  Lord  Provost  to  tell  them 
that  she  had  been  “  particularly  struck  and  highly  pleased  with 
their  appearance  and  fine  soldierly  bearing.”  Nor  was  the  satis¬ 
faction  thus  expressed  confined  to  fair  words  merely,  for  the 
colonel  was  knighted,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  martial  ardour 
of  the  corps  which  he  commanded.  After  such  compliments  as 
these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Edinburgh  Riflemen  and  their 
historian  resent  with  scorn  the  attempts  made  by  other  Volunteers 
to  rob  them  of  the  laurels  won  by  this  “  first  appearance.”  Mr. 
Stephen  thus  crushes  such  false  pretensions : — “  Other  corps  have 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  appear  before  Her  Majesty  ; 
but,  if  so,  their  appearance  was  not  officially  recognized,  neither 
were  they  under  arms  at  the  time.”  The  second  appearance  of  the 
Volunteers  was  not  altogether  so  satisfactory  as  the  triumphant 
success  of  their  first  appearance  might  have  led  them  to  expect. 
They  had  been  drilling  diligently  for  six  months  since  that  first 
famous  turn-out  for  public  duty,  and  had  in  that  time  so  much 
improved  that  the  inspecting  officer,  Major  Nelson,  wrote  thus  of 
them : — 

The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  all  ranks.  The  captains  commanding  com¬ 
panies  must  have  worked  with  untiring  zeal  and  energy — the  drill  in¬ 
structors  done  their  duty  ably  ;  but,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance, 
those  in  the  ranks  must  have  paid  willing  obedience  to  their  instructors. 
The  very  silence  on  parade — one  of  the  most  essential  points  towards 
obtaining  efficiency — convinced  me  that  the  corps  was  being  trained  under 
an  admirable  and  correct  military  system,  otherwise  it  never  could  have 
arrived  at  its  present  high  state  of  discipline.  Indeed,  the  progress  already 
made  is,  to  myself,  marvellous,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volunteers  ultimately  arriving  at  a  very  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

Their  efficiency  was  pretty  soon  put  rather  roughly  to  the  test. 
They  were  set  to  the  task  usually  assigned  to  policemen,  that  of 
restraining  within  due  bounds  the  spirits  of  a  well-disposed 
and  jubilant  mob.  The  return  of  the  78th  regiment  of  High¬ 
landers  after  their  exploits  at  Lucknow  set  the  whole  city  in  a 
ferment.  The  population  turned  out  en  masse  to  welcome 
the  return  of  their  gallant  countrymen.  All  the  wynds  and  closes 
of  the  Old  Town  poured  forth  a  stream  of  dirty  and  unruly  urchins 
to  swell  the  throng.  The  lately  embodied  Volunteers  undertook 
to  line  the  streets  and  keep  in  order  the  tumultuous  rabble.  Their 
efforts  were  not  crowned  with  that  signal  success  which  might  have 
been  looked  for,  considering  the  praises  that  their  soldierly  bearing 
and  high  state  of  discipline  had  so  recently  evoked  from  high 
quarters.  The  mob  drew  invidious  distinctions  between  soldier¬ 
ing  in  earnest  and  soldiering  in  play,  and,  in  their  eagerness  to 
heighten  the  triumph  of  the  war-worn  veterans,  laughed  to  scorn 
the  restrictions  that  the  amateur  warriors  attempted  to  impose. 
No  sooner  were  the  Highlanders  seen  coming  out  of  Waverley 
Station  than  the  unfortunate  Volunteers  found  themselves  carried 
away  by  the  crowd  they  had  been  set  there  to  control,  “  to  regain 
tbeir  footing,  breathless,  perspiring,  and  shorn  of  caps  and  belts, 
only  at  the  head  of  the  Mound,  where  the  crowd  lost  a  little  of  its 
density.”  One  officer  got  so  confused  by  the  tumult  that  he  was 
heard  shouting  to  his  company  to  “  fix  bayonets.”  Luckily  his 
men  were  much  too  sorely  harassed  to  pay  attention  to  that  or 
any  other  order.  They  had  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  do 
in  keeping  possession  of  their  own  arms  and  accoutrements. 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  Edinburgh 
Volunteers  was  the  review  in  the  Queen’s  Park  at  Holyrood,  in 
August  i860.  They  here  formed  two  battalions,  and,  “  being  the 
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first  in  Scotland,  had  the  honour  of  forming  the  right  of  the  first 
brigade  of  Rifles,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Davidson.”  Animated  by  a  glowing  and  patriotic  speech 
from  their  colonel,  who  exhorted  them  to  quit  them  like  men,  by 
poetical  references  to  Scotland’s  scenery  and  Scotland’s  history, 
and  to  the  ‘‘glorious  spectacle”  in  which  they  as  the  “senior 
corps  of  Scotland  ”  were  to  occupy  a  “  leading  place,”  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Volunteers  showed  themselves  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
accomplished  the  arduous  duty  of  marching  past  the  Queen  on  the 
parade  ground  in  an  altogether  exemplary  manner.  They  felt  it, 
however,  as  a  mortifying  slight,  and  possibly  a  survival  of  the  an¬ 
cient  animosity  between  the  two  halves  of  Britain,  that  the  Times 
“  preserved  a  strict  silence  on  the  subject,”  though  “  elaborate 
leaders  had  been  devoted  to  the  Hyde  Park  display.”  This  same 
year  an  application  was  made  to  the  War  Office  for  “permission 
to  call  the  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volunteers  a  brigade.”  Though  the 
permission  was  refused  at  that  time,  five  years  later  it  was  granted, 
and  the  Queen  honoured  the  brigade  by  prefixing  her  own  name  to 
it,  so  that  their  honourable  title  now  runs,  “  The  Queen’s  City  of 
Edinburgh  Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade.”  The  year  before  this,  the 
regimental  band  had  nobly  maintained  the  fame  of  the  corps  by 
carrying  off  the  first  prize  in  a  competition  at  Glasgow,  at  which 
“  twenty-five  different  bands  contested  for  honours.”  The  “  quick¬ 
step  ”  of  the  regiment  is  the  old  English  air  “  Ninety-five,”  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and,  in  addition  to  a  brass  band, 
their  military  ardour  is  quickened  by  performers  on  the  bagpipes 
attached  to  the  corps,  as  is  fitting  for  Scottish  Volunteers. 

The  brigade  sent  a  detachment  of  ioo  rank  and  file,  with 
officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  and  buglers,  to  assist 
in  the  manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 
This,  so  says  their  historian,  was  the  “  hardest  and  most  genuine 
military  work  undertaken  by  any  portion  of  the  brigade,”  and 
as  such  he  dwells  upon  it  in  some  detail,  and  with  evident 
pride.  Here  they  were  linked  to  companies  of  real  riflemen, 
and  had  to  go  through  all  the  manoeuvres  with  them  just  as  if 
they  were  professional  soldiers.  As  we  are  told  that  “  through¬ 
out  Europe  the  manoeuvres  were  watched  with  careful  attention 
by  all  the  leading  military  authorities,”  the  Edinburgh  detach¬ 
ment  were  no  doubt  justified  in  feeling  elated  at  being  com¬ 
mended  for  the  steadiness  of  their  march,  as  they  were  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  at  the  review  which  concluded  the  manoeu¬ 
vres.  This  is  the  only  attempt  at  active  service  ever  made  by 
the  Edinburgh  riflemen.  It  is  a  pity  that  their  historian  did  not 
delay  a  little  longer  the  publication  of  his  book,  as  he  might  then 
have  added  a  chapter  extolling  their  hardihood  in  the  endurance 
of  really  exceptional  hardships  at  the  review  of  this  year.  Some 
forty  thousand  men  were  exposed  to  a  deluge  of  rain  for  two  hours 
before  the  march  past  began.  By  that  time  the  Queen’s  Park  was 
nearly  knee-deep  in  mud,  so  that  their  powers  of  marching  in 
good  order  under  difficulties  were  put  to  the  severest  test  as  they 
passed  their  Sovereign.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  elements  had 
been  in  league  this  year  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  our  Volunteer 
forces  in  both  kingdoms.  The  heat  of  the  weather  in  England 
had  been  such  that,  before  the  Scottish  review  took  place,  the  most 
careful  preparations  were  made  for  the  treatment  of  possible 
cases  of  sunstroke.  But  sunstrokes  are  rare  in  Scotland,  even  in 
the  dog-days  ;  how  much  more  so  in  the  end  of  August !  And  to 
provide  against  the  soaking  rain,  without  which  no  general  holiday 
in  Scotland  is  complete,  no  preparations  of  any  sort  had  been  made. 
The  Edinburgh  men  were  better  off  than  the  strangers;  for,  as 
soon  as  the  march  was  over,  they  could  go  home  to  get  dried. 
But  the  majority  of  the  poor  fellows  who  came  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  had  travelled  all  night,  were  rained  upon  all  day,  and  had 
to  start  off,  as  soon  as  the  review  was  over,  in  their  soaked  clothes 
on  another  night  journey.  That  any  of  them  survived  such  an 
ordeal  speaks  volumes  for  the  hardy  nature  of  the  race.  But  the 
citizens  were  almost  as  callous  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
as  the  Volunteers.  The  day  was  observed  throughout  the  city 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  the  half-yearly  sacramental  fast.  All 
the  shops  were  closed,  the  church  bells  rang,  omnibuses  and 
tramcars  in  the  principal  streets  were  stopped,  and  everyone, 
old  and  young,  turned  out  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  plain  better  fitted  for  a  review 
than  the  Queen’s  Park.  It  lies  close  to  the  Royal  Palace, 
and  is  overlooked  on  the  south  by  the  commanding  heights  of 
Arthur’s  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  the  Calton  Hill.  These  vantage-grounds  were  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  covered  with  spectators,  crowded  as 
close  as  swarms  of  bees.  The  voluntary  sightseers  were,  how¬ 
ever,  better  off  than  the  voluntary  soldiers,  for  many  of  them  had 
plaids  and  great-coats,  and  here  and  there  it  was  possible  to  hold 
up  an  umbrella,  whereas  only  one  regiment  of  the  Volunteers  was 
provided  with  waterproof  capes.  The  plashing  rain  damped  in 
great  measure  the  brilliancy  of  the  evening  fireworks  and  illu¬ 
minations  which  were  to  celebrate  the  great  demonstration,  but 
not  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants.  They,  with  the  genuine  Scotch 
pride  in  anything  national,  actually  congratulated  each  other  on 
the  cool  freshness  of  the  weather,  agreeing  that  it  was  far  more 
healthy  than  the  English  heat. 

The  annals  of  any  British  Volunteer  corps,  even  if  it  rejoices  in 
the  title  of  the  “  Queen’s  City  of  Edinburgh,”  must  perforce  be,  as 
the  poet  describes  the  annals  of  the  poor,  “  few  and  simple.”  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  any  one  who, 
like  Mr.  Stephen,  has  succeeded  in  amplifying  them  into  a  book. 
Although,  doubtless,  of  deep  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  members 
pf  the  brigade,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  found  amusing  reading  by 


the  public  at  large  ;  indeed,  the  only  parts  of  it  that  can  expect  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  are  the  introductory 
chapters  concerning  the  several  calls  to  arms  that  have  stirred  the 
spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  folk  before  the  present  “  Volunteer 
movement.”  The  first  of  these  here  touched  upon  was  when 
the  strength  of  the  feudal  force  had  fallen  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Flodden.  The  Provost  was  among  the  slain.  There 
was  pestilence  in  the  city,  and  the  municipal  authority  was 
entrusted  to  a  provisional  Committee  hastily  appointed,  called  the 
Presidents,  and  they  issued  a  proclamation  which  has  been  cited  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  patriotic  resolution,  calling 
on  all  the  citizens  to  take  up  arms  for  the  “  keiping  and  defenss  of 
the  toun.”  At  the  same  time,  the  women  were  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  banishment,  from  going  clamouring  and  crying  about  the 
streets,  and  were  bidden  to  go  to  the  churches  and  pray  for  the 
king  and  the  army  when  they  were  not  about  their  proper  work. 
A  town  guard  of  citizens  was  called  into  being,  by  authority  of 
the  King,  in  1682.  This  town  guard  did  good  service  in  defending 
Holyrood  Chapel  from  the  fury  of  a  Protestant  mob  half  a  dozen 
years  later.  In  the  troubles  of  the  “Fifteen”  and  the  “Forty- 
five”  the  Volunteering  spirit  was  stirred  up  in  Edinburgh;  but  the 
Volunteers  somehow  never  came  to  blows  with  the  rebels,  even 
when,  at  the  latter  date,  these  entered  the  capital.  VV hile  Buonaparte 
kept  all  Europe  in  awe,  and  Britain  was  in  daily  dread  of  a 
French  invasion,  soldiering  was,  as  every  one  who  has  read  the 
Antiquary  knows,  very  much  in  fashion  in  Edinburgh,  as  else¬ 
where.  Beacon  fires  were  ready  to  spread  the  alarm  from  hill  to 
hill,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Armada.  One  of  these  fires  was  acci¬ 
dentally  lighted,  and  all  the  forces  in  the  middle  part  of  Scotland 
were  mustered  at  Dalkeith,  and  had  to  lie  all  night  under  arms. 
This  alarm  brought  Walter  Scott  a  ride  of  a  hundred  miles,  which 
he  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours — quite  a  feat  in  those  days 
— to  join  his  regiment.  In  the  “  Radical  time”  of  1819-20  the 
Edinburgh  Volunteers  were  employed,  in  the  absence  of  the  regu¬ 
lars,  to  garrison  the  Castle.  This  was  the  last  public  appearance 
of  the  old  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  who  were  known  as  the  “Old 
Blues.”  Their  present  representatives,  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Stephen’s 
volume,  have  now  been  embodied  more  than  twenty-one  years,  and 
the  increase  in  their  numbers  during  that  time,  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  their  martial  ardour  under  the  most  peaceful  circumstances, 
seem  to  promise  a  more  enduring  existence  than  that  of  any  corps 
of  Edinburgh  Volunteers  which  has  preceded  them. 


IN  SPITE  OF  FATE.* 

WE  should  be  sorry  to  think  so  ill  of  the  human  race  as  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  man,  any  woman,  or  any  child, 
who  would,  of  his  own  free  will,  read  through  this  story  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  It  is  not,  we  are  convinced,  a  book  that  can 
be  read,  at  least  by  a  single  reader.  What  a  relay  of  readers  might 
do  we  will  not  venture  to  decide.  Let  no  one  be  so  rash,  so  con¬ 
fident  of  his  powers  of  endurance,  as  to  make  the  attempt  single- 
handed.  He  must,  unless  his  strength  or  his  folly  be  superhuman, 
fail  before  he  has  gone  half-way  through  the  first  volume.  Even 
a  big  family — a  big  family,  moreover,  of  grown-up  daughters — 
with  the  help  of  a  curate  or  two  thrown  in,  could  scarcely  manage 
to  get  all  the  chapters  read  among  them,  though  they  were  to 
divide  the  task  into  portions  suited  to  the  strength  of  each.  It  is 
not  only  that  the  book  is  hopelessly  dull,  without  a  single  character, 
a  single  incident,  or  even  a  single  line,  to  rouse  for  one  moment  our 
interest.  It  is  worse,  far  worse,  than  dull ;  it  is  ridiculously  pre¬ 
tentious.  Mere  stupidity  we  can  bear  with,  and  even  pity ;  but 
stupidity,  when  it  takes  to  strut  in  tinsel  and  to  delight  in  bombast, 
when  it  airs  itself  with  a  constant  smirk  of  self-satisfaction — above 
all,  when  it  insists  on  wearying  us  almost  to  death — shall  obtain  as 
little  mercy  as  it  deserves.  What  with  the  Land  Leaguers,  with 
their  endless  flow  of  froth  ;  the  Fair  Traders,  and  their  folly  ;  and 
the  lady  novelists,  life  is  becoming  a  burden.  Turn  wheresoever 
we  may,  we  are  met  on  all  sides  by  a  flood  of  nonsense.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  as  seems  too  likely,  we  are  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it  in  the 
end,  it  will  be  some  little  comfort  to  sink  laughing ;  and  so,  though 
our  efforts  seem  all  in  vain,  we  shall  still  keep  up  a  stout  heart  and 
have,  we  trust,  a  few  more  flings  at  folly. 

The  very  titles  of  the  chapters  of  the  novel  before  us  gave 
us  a  fair  warning  of  what  we  had  to  expect.  As  we  read  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  first  volume,  the  following  we  found  set  out 
as  the  bill  of  fare  : — “  Clotho  holds  her  distaff.  Lachesis  weaves 
the  web.  The  meshes  threaten  to  entangle.  The  weaving  of  the 
woof.  The  glimpse  of  the  ghost.  Commonsense  [so  written  as 
one  word]  ignores  the  Fates.  The  web  becomes  visible.  Atropos 
cuts  her  first  thrum.  Cavendish  Square  at  last.”  With  Clotho, 
Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  their  distaffs,  webs,  woofs,  and  thrums,  the 
glimpse  of  a  ghost  is  not  out  of  keeping ;  but  how,  the  reader  may 
well  ask,  does  Cavendish  Square  get  into  such  strange  company  ? 
The  explanation  is  supplied  in  a  very  few  pages.  First,  however, 
we  have  given  us  a  second  heading  to  the  opening  chapter. 
“  Clotho  holds  her  distaff  ”  does  well  enough  in  a  table  of 
contents  where  brevity  is  needful,  but,  like  Lord  Burghley’s 
nod,  unless  it  is  interpreted,  its  full  meaning  is  not  likely  to 
be  seen.  Accordingly,  the  author  comes  to  our  aid  and  writes : — 
“  Chapter  I.  wherein  Clotho  holds  her  distaff,  and  the  shadow 
of  temptation  looms  in  the  Gilt  Hall.”  By  the  gilt  hall  the 
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one  link  i8  furnished  by  ■which  the  Three  Fates  are  joined  to 
Cavendish  Square.  For  this  hall  was  a  room  in  the  house 
of  an  Earl,  whose  only  son  was  engaged  to  a  young  lady  who 
lived  in  Cavendish  Square.  Of  course  the  young  people  never 
marry ;  for,  in  that  case,  what  would  have  been  the  use 
of  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos  ?  She  gets  crushed  as  flat 
as  a  pancake — or  nearly  so,  we  believe — by  the  figure-head  of  a 
ship,  which  fell  upon  her ;  and  he  died  an  earl  and  a  bachelor. 
How  a  young  lady — a  Cavendish  Square  heroine,  too — should 
meet  so  strange  a  fate  might  well  puzzle  the  reader.  The  ex¬ 
planation,  nevertheless,  is  simple  enough.  Iler  father  was  an  old 
Admiral,  who  was  given  to  drink.  On  the  walls  of  his  study  he 
had  had  the  figure-head  fastened  up.  She  had  tried  to  teach  him  a 
little  abstinence,  and  had  at  one  time,  greatly  cut  down  his  allow¬ 
ance  of  whisky.  But  he  had  fallen  back  into  his  old  courses,  and 
was  once  more  what  is  known  in  teetotal  circles  as  a  frightful 
example.  She,  one  night,  when  Orion’s  belt  was  shining  over¬ 
head — where,  by  the  way,  it  never  does  shine  in  these  latitudes — 
was  struck  by  an  afterthought  that  she  would  go  and  see  whether 
her  father’s  light  was  burning.  In  order,  apparently,  to  do  tki3 
with  greater  effect,  she  first  unpinned  her  long  luxuriant  hair. 
The  light,  she  saw,  was  burning,  but  there  was  no  sound.  The 
natural  inference  would  have  been,  we  should  have  thought,  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  fallen  to  sleep  over  his  cups ;  but  then,  no 
doubt,  he  ought  to  have  been  heard  snoring.  It  was  perhaps  for 
want  of  this  sign  of  life  that  her  heart  at  once  beat  quickly  with 
wild  foreboding.  “  What  if  Jucocke  ”  (the  leading  villain)  “  had 
come  at  last  to  murder  him  ?  .  .  .  What  if  a  Divine  instinct, 
urging  her  to  his  rescue,  had  been  speaking  in  the  morbid  rest¬ 
lessness  which  would  not  let  her  sleep.”  However,  when  she  did 
at  length  open  the  door,  the  sight  that  met  her  view  was 
very  much  what  she  might  have  expected.  “  She  saw  her  father 
seated  in  his  leathern-chair,  holding  a  glass  mid-air,  arrested  in  its 
progress  to  his  lips.  Odours  of  hot  whisky  and  cut  lemon  told  the 
rest.  She  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  gave  a  low  cry  of  sudden  pain.” 
No  wonder  that  the  old  Admiral  lost  his  temper.  To  have  his 
glass  of  toddy  thus  arrested  on  the  way  to  his  lips  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  daughter  with  her  long  luxuriant  hair  unpinned 
and  hanging  down  her  back,  rubbing  her  eyes,  and  uttering  a  cry 
of  pain,  was  more  even  than  a  civilian  could  be  expected  to  bear 
with  patience.  In  the  case  of  an  old  tar,  it  surely  almost  justified 
the  swearing  which  followed  in  his  roughest  voice.  But  with 
swearing  he  should  have  been  satisfied.  He  went  further,  and 
took  to  stamping.  “  Down  came  the  figure-head  of  his  ship,  and  so 
its  huge  sphinx-like  face  crushed  the  forehead  of  Anne  Thorne,  his 
daughter.”  It  is,  perhaps,  some  little  comfort  to  know  that  after 
that  night  he  gave  up  altogether  hot  whisky  with  or  without  cut 
lemons,  that  he  lived  and  died  very  penitently,  and  founded  an 
orphanage. 

Our  desire  to  connect  Cavendish  Square  with  the  Three  Fates 
has  led  us  far  away  from  the  opening  scene.  We  must  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  gilt  hall  of  the  Earl's  baronial  mansion.  Everything, 
both  inside  this  place  and  outside,  was  very  stately.  Even  the 
village  in  which  it  stood  was  far  from  “  iconoclastic  railway  com¬ 
panies  with  their  Gothic  furor.”  It  is,  by  the  way,  not  a  little 
refreshing  to  find  this  term  used  in  its  good  old  sense.  We  come 
across  it  a  second  time  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages,  where  we 
read  that  “  Farmer  Tresham  was  about  as  much  cut  out 
for  a  farmer  as  a  Goth  for  a  Prime  Minister,  and  did  as  well  in  the 
capacity.”  The  meaning  of  this  latter  sentence  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
very  clear  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  her  Goths,  we 
gladly  pass  over  its  indistinctness.  The  rustics  in  this  village 
still  pulled  their  forelock  when  they  met  their  superiors.  This 
habit  leads  the  author  into  a  digression  on  reverence,  and  takes 
her  back  to  the  days  “when  the  old  Conservative  Johnson  bowed 
to  lamp-posts.”  We  hope  that  the  lamp-posts  were  equally  rever¬ 
ential  and  returned  the  compliment.  Be  that  as  it  mav — for 
Boswell  does  not  throw  any  light,  we  undertake  to  say,  on  the 
question — Johnson  certainly  would  have  been  astonished  enough 
to  learn  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  was  a  Conservative.  We  shall 
soon  expect  to  read  that  the  Conservative  Lord  Mayor  Walworth 
killed  the  Radical  AY  at  Tyler.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  make 
our  novelists,  and  some  of  our  essay  writers,  we  might  add,  observe 
the  proper  terms  whenever  they  venture  to  touch  on  matters  of 
history.  To  return,  however,  to  the  earl’s  village.  It  had  a  rector 
not  unworthy  of  it,  who  was  the  very  opposite,  we  read,  of  “  the 
popular  Jonah’s  gourds.”  One  of  this  good  man’s  sons  disputes 
with  the  young  lord  the  position  of  first  hero.  He  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  : — 

His  youngest  son,  Edward,  like  an  impudent  wild  rose  on  a  grafted 
standard,  unexpectedly  developed  Radical  propensities.  It  was  an  enigma 
to  the  father,  though  the  sequel  was  plain  enough. 

A  five  years’  residence  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  will  broaden  and 
deepen  the  quality  of  expansion  in  a  man  sometimes  to  an  unhealthy  ex¬ 
tent,  and  revolutionize  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  to  a  marvellous 
degree. 

True,  Edward  might  have  grown  narrower  and  narrower  in  a  strait 
coterie,  but  his  nature  was  too  warmly  social  to  be  exclusive  ;  his  angles 
were  rubbed  down  by  contact  with  minds  of  wider  growth,  ere  they°de- 
veloped  into  prejudices  ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  heTooked  at  things  in 
general,  from  a  diil'erent  standpoint  to  his  lather’s. 

But  Cambridge  alone  had  not  worked  this  change,  there  was  a  deep 
foundation  for  it  nearer  home. 

Farmer  Tresham  had  a  daughter,  Edward’s  quondam  playfellow.  That 
daughter  was  beautiful. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  pause  to  examine  the  author’s  lan¬ 
guage,  or  we  might  ask  how  the  quality  of  expansion  is  broadened 


and  deepened,  and  how  angles  develop  into  prejudices.  Let  us 
leave  words  on  one  side,  and  give  our  whole  attention  to  the 
lovers.  The  lady  was  indeed  beautiful,  for  she  had  “  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  chiselled  features  of  an  Athenian  and  the  dark  luscious  eyes 
of  a  Provencial.”  When  she  entered  the  reception-room  at  the 
ball  that  was  given  in  honour  of  the  young  lord’s  coming  of  age, 
“  she  sailed  into  it  like  a  second  Cleopatra.”  It  was  indeed  a 
night  of  triumph  for  her,  when  she,  a  mere  farmer’s  daughter, 
drove  up  to  the  baronial  mansion,  its  gateway  with  its  blazoned 
coat-of-arms  was  gained,  and  livery  servants  proclaimed  with, 
stentorian  lungs,  “  Mr.  Tresham’s  carriage  stops  the  way.”  “  The 
strain,”  we  read,  “  was  caught  by  others  and  yet  others  within, 
till  the  familiar  name  sounded  strange,  and  Cordelia  doubted  her 
own  identity.”  It  seems  a  strange  fashion  of  introduction  to  have 
it  bawled  out  from  servant  to  servant  as  each  guest  arrives  that 
his  or  her  carriage  stops  the  way.  AVe  are  scarcely  surprised  to  find 
that  Cordelia  began  to  think  that  she  had  fallen  into  some  en¬ 
chanted  palace  and  to  dream  of  one  day  being  a  countess  herself. 
So  rapid  and  triumphant  was  her  progress  that  the  young  lord, 
“  the  cynosure  of  the  evening,”  forgot  the  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  engaged,  and  paid  all  his  attentions  to  Cordelia  alone.  The 
countess  took  alarm,  but  “  feeling  unequal  to  the  task  of  reproving 
him,  sent  to  the  billiard-room  for  his  father.  The  result  was  that 
Lord  Arthur,  in  the  midst  of  his  fourth  dance  with  the  young 
plebeian,  was  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill  by  the  apparition  of  a 
tall  lackey,  with  an  immediate  summons  to  his  father’s  presence.” 
The  old  gentleman  told  the  young  man  that  he  had  himself  once  been 
in  love  with  a  governess — a  dark-eyed  spirit uelle  beauty.  “  Our 
story,”  he  went  on  to  say,  “  is  too  sad;  I  cannot  tell  it  now  ;  some 
day  I  must.  Suffice  it  to  say  she  died,  and  I — and  I — married 
your  mother.”  The  young  lord  is  thereupon  so  much  touched 
that  he  promises  to  crush  in  the  bud  his  affection  for  the  girl  who 
in  her  features  recalled  Athens,  in  her  eyes  Provence,  in  her  sail¬ 
ing  into  a  room  the  famous  Egyptian  Queen,  and  in  her  birth  one 
of  the  commons  of  Rome.  The  anxious  father  was  scarcely 
satisfied.  “  ‘  He  ignores  the  thought  of  matrimony,’  the  Earl 
said,  communing  sadly  with  the  lanterns.”  Lord  Arthur  hastens 
to  take  leave  of  Cordelia,  and  kisses  her  hand.  “  ‘  How  dare  you 
kiss  my  hand,  Lord  AVilton,’  she  said  ;  ‘  I  am  a  plebeian  ;  but  I 
am  proud.’”  Meanwhile,  her  old  lover,  Edward  Fenton,  did  not 
tamely  submit  to  the  slight  cast  upon  him,  and  boldly  accosted 
the  young  lady  to  whom  Lord  Arthur  was  engaged.  “  ‘  Would 
it  be  asking  too  much  for  you  to  reward  a  plebeian  with  a 
dance  ?  ’  he  said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  premeditation.” 
Even  had  she  wished  it,  she  could  scarcely  have  refused  on  the 
ground  of  respectability,  remembering,  as  she  must,  how  much 
her  own  father  was  given  to  hot  whisky  and  cut  lemons. 

Endless  complications  follow  the  indiscretion  of  these  young 
people  in  thus  confounding  plebeians  and  patricians.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  end  plebeian  marries  plebeian,  and  the  thoughtless 
patrician,  as  we  have  shown,  is  punished  for  his  neglect  of  social 
distinctions  by  living  the  life  of  a  penitent  bachelor.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  was  better  off  than  his  unhappy  father,  for  if  the  old  Earl 
had  lost  his  dark-eyed  spirituelle  beauty  of  a  plebeian,  yet  never 
had  his  heir  with  a  suppressed  groan  to  own  to  a  son  of  his  that 
“  she  died,  and  I— and  I — married  your  mother.”  From  that  fate 
he  had  been  saved  by  the  huge  sphinx-like  face  of  the  figure-head 
which  had  crushed  the  future  countess  flat. 


FOARD’S  MERCHANT  SHIPPING.* 

MR.  FOARD’S  book  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  in¬ 
dustry.  So  many  good  books  already  existed  on  the  subject 
of  merchant  shipping  that  to  justify  the  appearance  of  a  new 
one  it  must  needs  be  an  exceptionally  deserving  work.  Mr. 
Foard  seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  to  have  spared  no  trouble  or 
time  in  order  to  rise  to  the  occasion.  And  in  the  result  he  has 
produced  a  book  worthy  to  stand  by  any  of  its  precursors  which 
deal  with  the  same  matter,  by  virtue  of  its  completeness  of  treat¬ 
ment,  its  fulness  of  detail  and  reference.  The  enormous  number 
of  cases  referred  to  might  indeed  seem  to  some  persons  unnecessary 
and  calculated  to  encumber  the  book  and  confuse  the  reader ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  merchant  shipping  law,  except  for  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  is  built  up  mainly  of  cases  and  decisions 
affording  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  terms  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  shipping  contracts  and  determining  the  rights  incidental 
thereto.  Moreover,  Mr.  Foard  has  not  attempted  to  embody  any 
number  of  these  decisions  in  his  text ;  he  has  given  the  effect 
thereof  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  relegated  the  references,  with 
occasional  short  explanatory  statements,  to  a  body  of  foot-notes 
which  sometimes  usurps  well-nigh  the  whole  of  a  page.  Thus  the 
casual  reader  can  study  the  text  alone,  while  the  lawyer  who  goes 
to  the  book  for  aid  in  writing  an  opinion  can  obtain  a  clue  to  all 
the  settled  cases  on  any  given  point. 

As  though  expressly  to  complicate  matters,  a  ship  occupies  by 
virtue  of  statute  and  customary  law  a  curiously  anomalous  legal 
position.  It  is  not  a  mere  personal  chattel,  and  it  is  obviously 
neither  land  nor  an  incorporeal  right.  It  has  been  much  doubted 
whether  a  ship  comes  under  the  head  of  “  goods,  wares,  or  mer¬ 
chandise.”  Much  of  the  difficulty  which  might  otherwise  arise 
out  of  this  state  of  affairs  is,  however,  obviated  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  relating  to  the  ownership  and 
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transfer  of  British  ships,  conformity  to  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  limitation  of  liability,  and  so  forth. 
With  all  these  points  Mr.  Foard  deals  fairly  enough,  albeit  he 
6hows  a  tendency  to  run  into  statements  of  the  general  .law  which 
would  be  as  applicable  to  a  ton  of  coals  or  a  horse  as  to  a  ship. 
This  is  perhaps  unavoidable/  but  we  can  see  no  particular  reason 
for  interpolating  a  chapter  on  General  Average  between  one  on 
the  ownership  and  another  on  the  bargain  and  sale  of  ships.  It  is 
the  more  pity  that  this  chapter  on  General  Average  occurs  in  such 
an  unexpected  place,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book.  Not  only  are  the  principles  on  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  general  average  proceeds  accurately  and  clearly  laid  down, 
but,  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable,  Mr.  Foard  supplies  a  carefully 
tabulated  synopsis  of  losses  which  by  law  or  custom  have 
been  included  in,  or  excluded  from,  the  category  of  general 
average,  availing  himself  freely  of  the  American  cases,  which  have 
always  been  accorded  considerable  weight  in  our  courts.  Among 
the  methods  by  which  ships  can  be  acquired  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Foard  we  are  surprised  to  find  included  at  p.  155  “capture  by  a 
merchant  vessel  bearing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,”  with 
imaginary  instances  of  English  vessels  acting  by  virtue  of  such 
letters.  Mr.  Foard  appears  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  to  which  England  was  a  party.  The  omission  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  only  two  pages  later  Mr.  Foard  refers  to  this 
very  Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  rule  of  “  Free  ships,  free  goods.” 

Apart  from  absolute  ownership,  vessels  may  be  the  subject  of 
other  legal  rights,  such  as  that  conferred  by  mortgages  or  bottomry 
bonds.  Theposition  of  a  mortgagee  of  a  ship,  like  that  of  a 
mortgagee  of  land,  may  be  looked  at  in  two  lights,  the  legal  and 
the  equitable.  He  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  ship,  but  does  not 
possess  all  the  rights,  and  is  not  subject  to  all  the  liabilities,  of  an 
ordinary  absolute  owner.  He  is  not  in  virtue  of  his  position 
liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  the  ship  ;  nor  is  he,  unless  he  has 
actually  or  constructively  taken  possession  of  the  ship,  entitled  to 
freight  earned  by  her.  'This  last  point  was  only  very  recently 
settled  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  case  of  Keith  v.  Burrows,  duly 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Foard. 

The  position  of  the  master  or  captain  with  regard  to  the  ship 
he  commands  and  the  cargo  on  board  of  her  receives  due  attention 
from  Mr.  Foard.  It  is  obvious  that,  apart  from  his  ordinary 
duties  in  navigating  the  ship  and  maintaining  order  among  the 
passengers  and  crew,  the  master  may  occasionally  find  himself  in 
exceptional  circumstances  requiring  the  exercise  of  a  larger 
authority  than  that  expressly  confided  to  him.  For  instance,  the 
vessel  may  be  stranded  or  damaged  far  from  her  home  port,  and 
it  may  become  imperative  to  raise  money  in  order  to  procure 
assistance  or  repair  damages.  The  occurrence  of  such  emergencies 
constitutes  the  master  the  special  agent  of  the  owners,  with 
almost  unlimited  powers.  He  is  bound,  if  possible,  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  his  owners  and  to  get  their  instructions ;  but  when  such 
communication  is  impracticable,  he  may  of  his  own  authority 
pawn  or  pledge  the  ship  and  freight,  or  hypothecate  her  by  means 
of  a  bottomry  bond.  It  has  been  held  that  in  hopeless  cases, 
where  there  is  no  prospect  of  ever  getting  the  ship  home,  he  may 
even  sell  her  outright,  and  that  such  a  sale  confers  a  good  title  on 
the  purchaser. 

With  regard  to  the  cargo,  the  master’s  rights  are  somewhat 
similar,  though  naturally,  as  the  shippers  have  had  no  voice  in 
his  appointment,  a  still  stronger  case  of  necessity  must  be  shown 
in  order  to  constitute  him  their  agent,  and  it  must  be  proved  that 
communication  with  them  was  absolutely  impossible  before  any 
unauthorized  dealing  with  the  cargo  on  the  part  of  the  master  can 
be  justified.  Where,  however,  these  conditions  exist,  the  master 
may,  after  exhausting  the  resources  of  ship  and  freight,  hypothe¬ 
cate  or  even  sell  portions  of  the  cargo  in  the  interest  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  other  duties  of  “  The  Master  as  Agent,”  such  as  employing 
pilots,  assisting  vessels  in  distress,  and  so  on,  are  also  fully  treated 
by  Mr.  Foard  in  the  chapter  bearing  the  above  heading.  The 
author  adopts  a  very  convenient  form  when  dealing  with  eliar- 
terparties.  In  addition  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis  he  splits  up  the  ordinary  form  of  charter- 
party  into  its  component  clauses,  reprinting  each  at  the  head 
of  the  page  until  it  is  finally  disposed  of.  Of  course  charter- 
parties,  being  merely  contracts  between  the  shipper  and  shipowner, 
are  subject  to  any  amount  of  variation  in  terms  ;  but  custom  has 
introduced  common  forms  until  a  measure  of  uniformity  practically 
exists,  and  Mr.  Foard’s  disquisitions  thus  acquire  considerable 
general  value.  One  or  two  of  his  statements  of  the  law  appear, 
however,  to  require  some  reconsideration,  as  where  at  p.  37 1  he 
denies  the  right  of  a  maritime  carrier  to  contract  himself  out 
of  all  liability,  unless  an  alternative  higher  rate  be  paid  for 
carriage ;  and  where  he  implies,  at  p.  3 71 1  that  a  claim  by  a 
consignor  within  a  certain  time  specified  by  the  charter  party  is 
not  necessarily  a  condition  precedent  to  his  recovering  for  a  loss. 
Unquestionably  some  doubt  exists  on  these  and  similar  points ; 
and  Mr.  Foard’s  suggestion  of  an  International  Commission  to 
consider  and,  if  possible,  reconcile  the  various  views  entertained  in 
different  countries  on  the  subject  of  the  liabilities  of  maritime 
carriers,  seems  worthy  of  consideration. 

Bills  of  lading  receive  similar  analytical  treatment  at  Mr. 
Foard's  hands,  and  he  has  in  this  part  of  the  book  been  far  more 
skilful  in  avoiding  the  introduction  of  general  principles  of 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  making  perfectly  clear  the  legal  basis 
on  which  the  bill  of  lading  cases  which  he  embodies  proceed. 
Bills  of  lading,  as  being  the  instruments  on  which  shipowners 


mainly  rely  for  the  limitation  of  their  liabilities  in  respect  of  the 
goods  carried  in  their  vessels,  generally  incorporate  an  inordinate 
number  of  restrictive  clauses,  and  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Foard 
has  gone  into  these  in  all  their  intricacies  entitles  him  to  very 
high  praise.  As  a  specimen  of  careful  work,  we  would  select  his 
treatment  of  the  clauses  relating  to  pro  rata  freight  where  the 
voyage  is  brought  to  a  premature  conclusion,  and  the  duty  of 
the  ma«ter  to  tranship  goods  on  to  another  vessel  in  order  to 
forward  them  to  their  destination.  These  two  points  have  been 
the  subject  of  an  immense  mass  of  legal  discussion  and  decision  ; 
and  it  must  have  cost  Mr.  Foard  great  labour  to  reduce  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  such  discussions  and  decisions  within  the  limits  of  the 
pages  he  has  assigned  to  them. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  question  of 
stoppage  in  transitu — the  right  of  an  unpaid  vendor  to  stop  goods 
in  course  of  carriage  by  sea  on  becoming  aware  of  the  insolvency 
of  the  consignees.  It  was  long  a  vexed  question  whether  the 
exercise  of  this  right  operated  as  a  rescission  of  the  contract  of  sale, 
or  merely  revested  in  the  vendor  a  possessory  right  to  retain  the 
goods  until  payment  cf  the  stipulated  price.  Mr.  Foard  pronounces 
definitely  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  and,  though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  contradict  his  statement  of  the  law,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  point  is  one  on  which  more  remains  to  be  said. 

We  regret  to  have  to  notice  that  Mr.  Foard’s  book  is  frequently 
marred  by  little  inaccuracies  of  composition  and  grammar  for 
which  probably  he  is  only  partially  responsible ;  words  have  crept 
in  or  been  left  out  or  the  wrong  word  used  in  many  places,  and 
though  the  sense  is  generally  pretty  plain,  an  appearance  of 
slovenliness  is  given  to  the  work  which  has  a  bad  effect. 


LYELL’S  FANCY  PIGEONS.* 

THE  venerable  antiquity  of  the  literature  of  the  pigeon  fancy  is 
beyond  all  question.  The  Jews  had  their  domesticated 
pigeons,  although  not  certainty  choice  fancy  pigeons ;  but  among 
the  Homans,  both  Columella  and  Pliny  attest  the  extent  to 
which  the  rage  for  this  speculative  fashion  was  carried  among 
their  contemporaries,  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  the  History  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  that  a  rivalry  in  this 
particular  study  of  a  special  branch  of  ornithology  has  cha¬ 
racterized  European  and  English  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
the  most  perfect  breeds,  and  brought  fancy  pigeons  to  that 
pass  that  the  puzzle  must  be  the  limit  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  first  chapter,  on  the  “Origin  of  Fancy 
Pigeons,”  traces  the  common  original  to  the  British  blue  rock  pigeon, 
a  denizen  of  our  seacoast  rocks  and  caves,  between  which  and  a 
common  blue  flying  tumbler  the  difference  is  slight.  Their  colour 
is  identical,  their  size  nearly  so.  The  head  and  beak  of  the  tumbler 
differ  from  the  rock  pigeon,  and  the  pinions  of  the  latter  are  longer 
and  stronger,  as  would  be  the  case  from  their  mode  of  life.  Sub- 
varieties  of  the  blue  rock  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
Mr.  Lyell  marshals  carefully  the  argufnents  for  this  common 
origin  which  have  been  so  ably  summarized  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier, 
and,  amongst  others,  uses  the  argument  that  in  domestication 
man’s  guiding  hand  fixes  on  certain  variations  on  account  of 
their  originality.  By  pairing  any  curious  specimen  of  a  breed 
with  one  of  a  common  type,  the  young  may  not  prove  uncommon, 
but  they,  paired  with  the  progeny  of  their  own  uncommon  parent 
stock,  are  then  apt  to  reproduce  the  desired  peculiarity.  “In 
this  way,”  continues  Mr.  Lyell,  “  I  believe  every  fancy  pigeon, 
however  now  removed  from  the  blue  rock,  has  been  produced  7 
and,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  canary-breeding  quoted  in  p.  5, 
it  does  not  seem  to  take  very  long  for  nature,  guided  by 
the  reason  of  man,  to  produce  the  greatest  differences  in  form.” 
To  a  chapter  full  of  instances  of  curious  sports  and  strange 
types  of  pigeons  cropping  up  in  divers  places  and  cases,  Mr.  Lyell 
adds  as  a  conclusion  the  suggestion  that,  d  projios  of  the  further 
search  for  new  and  distinct  forms,  they  are  to  be  looked  for  in 
Central  Asia,  or  the  interior  of  China,  or  of  Northern  Africa.  “  If 
any  one,”  he  adds,  “  with  pigeon  on  the  brain,  time,  money,  and 
daring,  would  penetrate  to  Timbuctoo,  he  might  there  find  some¬ 
thing  worth  bringing  home  with  him.” 

There  can  be  but  slight  difference  of  opinion  about  the  accommo¬ 
dation  required  for  domestic  and  choice  fancy  pigeons.  No  one  who 
has  considered  the  origin  of  the  “  blue  rock,”  its  innate  love  of  salt 
and  gravel,  as  evinced  on  the  gravel  paths  of  lawns  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  birds  in  the  present  season,  where  the  weed  peculiar 
to  the  gravel  is  part  of  the  attraction,  can  doubt  that  the  average 
pigeon  is  hardy  under  conditions  of  proper  aspect,  light,  and  venti¬ 
lation,  though  it  is  worthy,  in  view  of  its  choiceness,  of  better 
housing  than  the  usual  resource  of  wall-boxes,  or  of  the  exploded 
pigeon-houses  sometimes  called  pole-houses ;  it  being  a  sine  quit 
non  with  the  former  that  they  should  not  face  north  or  east,  and 
should  be  made  of  larch  or  fir,  well  jointed,  so  as  to  keep  out  wind, 
except  at  entrance  or  egress.  For  pigeon-keeping  for  table 
purposes  a  rough  cote  will  be  enough,  and  into  it,  duty  pro¬ 
tected,  fenced,  and  provisioned  for  a  few  days,  the  best  plan  is  to 
purchase  young  pigeons  ready  to  fly,  but  not  yet  having  tasted 
liberty ;  by  which  simple  means  a  good  number  of  young  will  be 
produced  every  season.  If,  however,  the  aspiration  is  to  pure 

*  Fancy  Pigeons :  containing  full  Directions  for  their  Breeding  and 
Management';  with  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety,  and  all  other  In¬ 
formation  of  Interest  or  Use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Illustrated.  By  James 
C.  Lyell.  London:  The  “ Bazaar ”  Office,  Strand.  1881. 
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fancying,  it  is  a  case  for  going  beyond  wall-lofts,  and  fitting  up 
with  carpentry — cat,  rat,  and  mouse-proof — a  building-shed  or  loft, 
which  will  be  the  better  for  open  air,  except  perhaps  with  choice 
pouters,  carriers,  short-faced  tumblers,  jacobins,  and  fantails. 
Even  then  the  owner  must  risk  a  little  with  an  eye  to  his  place 
and  his  birds  ;  and,  under  reasonable  precaution,  a  small  open-air 
flight  will  aid  the  birds  in  good  health.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  c.  3,  assists 
his  readers  with  a  plan  of  a  tolerably  complete  pigeonry.  The 
nesting-boxes  of  this  domicile  are  lucidly  described  and  figured ; 
and  the  whole  process  for  each  pair  of  nests,  in  reference  to  the 
compartments,  to  the  nest-pans,  the  hoppers,  and  the  requisite 
scrapers  and  shovels,  promotive  of  vital  cleanliness,  is  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  though  hard  to  describe  succinctly.  Mr.  Lyell  distinctly 
bans  for  the  better  sort  of  fancy  pigeon  what  may  be  called 
the  clothes-peg  arrangement  on  the  walls  of  a  pigeon-house  for 
perching. 

Amongst  other  most  instructive  chapters  are  those  on  Selection 
of  Stock,  on  Feeding  and  Breeding,  and  on  Diseases.  As  a 
rule,  pigeons  of  pronounced  markings — i.e.  baldheads,  turbits, 
nuns — look  best  on  the  wing.  Pouters  of  second  quality,  half- 
bred  pouters,  and  carriers  are  also  recommended  as  capital 
flyers  and  gyrasts.  Indeed,  the  pigeons  that  become  most  fami¬ 
liar  with  their  owners  are  pouters  and  fantails.  And  this  is 
well  ordered,  for  the  former  should  be  very  tame  for  exhibi¬ 
tion,  as  otherwise  they  lose  beauty  and  success  iu  competition, 
whereas  the  carriers  look  best  wild  and  alarmed.  Hunts  belie 
the  quiet  look  they  carry  in  the  loft,  and  carriers  also  are  very 
vicious,  as  were  also  trumpeters  before  the  so-called  "Russian 
importation,  and  owls,  Oriental  frilled  varieties,  and  turbits  in  a 
less  degree.  For  pigeons  of  striking  and  varied  plumage  we  are 
directed  to  archangels,  almond  tumblers,  German  toys ;  for  con¬ 
trasts  of  colour  to  nuns,  magpies,  swallows,  &c. ;  while  pouters, 
carriers,  short-faces,  barbs,  jacobins,  fantails,  owls,  &c.,  represent 
high-class  pigeons  of  more  difficult  production,  and  so  more  highly 
prized.  Beside  the  breeds  of  strictly  fancy  pigeons  may  be 
reckoned  the  homing  or  racing  pigeons,  which  constitute  a  distinct 
fancy  branch,  for  which  formerly  the  dragoon,  long-beard,  and 
skinnum  were  used  in  England,  but  most  use  is  now  made  of  the 
Antwerp  carrier.  A  propos  of  feeding,  one  or  two  principles  should 
be  adopted  about  the  grain  on  which  fancy  pigeons  are  fed.  It 
should  not  be  too  new  or  too  old,  but  kept  free  from  damp,  and 
changed  from  one  bin  to  another  often,  or  shaken  to  destroy  moths 
and  insects  if  kept  in  sacks.  Peas  are  a  staple  food  for  fancy 
pigeons,  and  Mr.  Lyell  has  excellent  experiences  of  white  peas  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Continent,  which  he  has  found  first-rate  in  pouter¬ 
breeding,  with  Indian  corn  mixed.  Wheat  is  used  freely  in 
summer ;  barley  is  a  good  and  cheap  food  for  fancy  pigeons ;  Indian 
corn  or  maize  is  the  cheapest  of  grain  for  nutritious  qualities. 
Mr.  Lyell’s  experience  adds  a  pigeon  grain  grown  in  Bengal,  called 
“  niollah,”  which  costs  there  3s.  to  4s.  per  maund  of  82  lbs.,  is  first- 
rate  food,  and  might  be  most  profitably  imported  into  England. 
Except  in  winter,  lettuce  and  such  green  stuff  may  be  freely  used 
by  pigeons  in  confinement.  Bathing  water  should  be  allowed 
twice  a  week.  Our  author  sums  up  “  the  elements  of  success 
in  breeding”  in  well-bred  stock  birds,  properly  supplied  with 
good  food  and  clean  water,  paired  with  a  due  eye  to  their  own 
and  their  ancestral  form,  furnished  with  proper  breeding  accom¬ 
modation,  and  not  overcrowded,  but  kept  clean,  and  tended  with 
every  reasonable  care  by  a  lover  of  them. 

Time  might  be  spent  to  advantage  in  tracing  in  Chap.  VI. 
the  variations  of  the  colours  of  fancy  pigeons  on  the  original  blue 
rock  and  its  Asiatic  congener  ;  the  blue  chequers,  the  red  tints  or 
mealies,  which  are  the  most  crude  and  original  colours  in  tame 
pigeons,  and  so  are  the  basis  of  all  others.  The  silver  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  blue,  the  body  tint  assuming  here  a  dun,  the  neck 
and  wing  bars  a  deeper  hue  of  the  same  colour.  Similar 
markings,  according  to  distinct  rules,  follow  the  interbreeding  of 
set  colours,  a  notable  barred  colour  being  the  powdered  blue 
found  in  the  Mahomet.  But  to  dabble  in  these  matters  is  of 
no  profit  to  mere  amateurs.  The  road  to  practical  knowledge 
is  a  gradual  acquaintance  with  breeding  under  the  guidance  of 
such  an  intelligent  manual  as  that  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  which 
may  aptly  be  supplemented  by  Mr.  Lyell.  Mr.  Lyell  begins 
his  description  of  every  known  variety  at  p.  68  with  the 
Nun  Pigeon,  and  runs  over  a  most  voluminous  list,  con¬ 
cluded  at  p.  323.  The  Nun,  from  its  striking  contrast  of  colours, 
stands  high  among  those  toy  pigeons  which  are  considered 
the  best  for  incipient  breeders  to  experiment  with ;  it  is  a  pearl-eyed 
bird  with  a  tumbler’s  head  and  beak.  In  the  black  variety,  which  is 
the  favourite  among  black,  blue,  dun,  red,  yellow-headed,  this  eye 
has  a  narrow  blackish  cere.  The  Nun  is  valued  for  the  number  of 
its  coloured  flight  feathers,  which,  to  be  perfect,  should  be 
ten  on  each  side  ;  for  its  bib,  the  head  colour  extending 
beyond  the  throat ;  and  the  shell  (wrongly  termed  hood),  at 
the  back  of  the  head.  This  trim-built  bird  is  a  good  breeder, 
and  its  French  and  German  names  dub  it  “Pigeon  Coquille 
Hollandaise,”  from  its  shell  crown,  and  “  Das  Nonnchen,”  from 
its  appearance.  On  account  of  the  less  contrast  in  colour, 
red  and  yellow  headed  Nuns  are  less  prized  than  blacks  ; 
but  Mr.  Lyell  holds  that,  could  red  and  yellow  Nuns  be  produced 
as  lustrous  in  colour  as  the  hues  some  pigeons  display,  they 
would  be  more  marvellous  than  blacks.  The  Helmet,  which 
comes  next  in  review,  is  a  kindred  German  tumbler,  of  the  size, 
head,  beak,  and  body  of  the  ordinary  flying  tumbler;  and 
Moore  describes  it  as  “  gravel-eyed.”  Other  toys  very  suitable 
for  amateur  beginners  are  turbits,  swallows,  and  magpies,  the 
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last  a  popular  variety,  very  small,  with  pearl  eyes,  and  bred  chiefly 
in  black,  red,  and  yellow.  The  head  is  like  the  dove;  wings, 
flights,  thighs,  and  underbreast,  white ;  and  all  else  of  the  marking 
colour  divided  by  sharp  lines  across  breast  and  shoulders  from  the 
white.  A  remarkable  fancy  pigeon,  most  probably  named  Arch¬ 
angel  from  its  vivid  metallic  lustre  on  back  and  wing-feathers 
(Neumeister  takes  its  German  name,  “Gimpel”  =  bullfinch,  a3 
allusive  to  its  colouring),  is  a  native  of  the  Tyrol  and  South  Ger¬ 
many,  but  is  not  at  all  connected  with  the  town  so  named.  Mr. 
Lyell  traces  this  breed  originally  to  Turkey,  and  connects  them 
with  the  famous  pigeon-flyers  of  Modena  described  in  pp.  78-79  ; 
and,  from  finding  two  pairs  of  them  with  a  fancier  in  the  North- 
West  of  India,  he  was  inclined  to  believe  them  an  Asiatic  pro¬ 
duction,  either  Persian  or  Indian.  In  style,  size,  and  formation 
like  the  common  field-pigeon,  the  Archangel  is  characterized  by 
its  bronzed,  burnished,  metallic  lustre.  In  style  of  head  this 
pigeon  should  be  peak-headed,  the  feathers  at  the  back  of  it  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  finely-pointed  crest,  the  higher-reaching  the  better.  The 
back,  rump,  and  wings  show  tints  of  marked  metallic  burnish, 
which  are  described,  when  the  bird  is  in  motion,  “  as  sparkling 
like  coloured  jewels  of  price.”  Among  others  which  may  illus¬ 
trate  Mr.  Lyell's  research  and  extensive  knowledge,  may  be  noticed, 
p.  81,  the  “  Ice  Pigeon,”  so  named  by  German  fanciers  from  its 
beautiful  lavender-blue  colour.  Its  simplest  type  is  clear,  light 
blue,  without  wing  bars,  but  with  dark  flights  and  tail  bar.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  the  common  field  pigeon,  but  more  thick-set 
and  broader  chested.  This  bird  is  of  infinite  variety ;  but, 
though  a  pair  are  pictured  to  face  p.  174  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Tegetmeier,  we  fail  to  find  them  described  in  his  volume.  Still 
rarer  may  be  accounted  the  Fire  Pigeon  ( Die  Feuertnube ),  a 
pigeon  which  Mr.  Lyell  owns  to  having  never  seen.  He  quotes 
Neumeister’s  as  reminding  him  of  “  a  strong  tumbler,  of  the  size 
of  a  medium  field  pigeon— head  unhooded,  feet  smooth,  colour  of 
the  whole  plumage  black,  with  an  extremely  bright,  copper-red 
sheen.”  This  metallic  lustre  is  with  the  Fire  Pigeon  more  intense 
than  with  any  other,  not  only  on  the  neck,  but  over  the  whole 
body,  flights  and  tail  excepted.  The  author  of  this  volume  dilates 
upon  the  lustre  of  the  rare  Fire  Pigeon  as  a  sight  for  a  fancier  to 
envy,  and  does  his  utmost  to  stimulate  the  emulation  of  those 
who  have  facilities  of  acquiring  and  breeding  with  such  German 
toys  as  these  or  the  Nuremberg  swallows. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  supply  of  new  American  books  at  this  season  is  always 
scanty,  and  is  on  this  occasion  even  scantier  than  usual.  Tho 
most  important  of  the  works  (1)  sent  to  us  is  one  of  extreme  value, 
but  of  very  limited  public  or  popular  interest ;  a  work  for  which 
there  will  be  no  demand,  except  from  a  few  great  public  libraries 
in  this  country,  but  one  whose  compilation  must  have  cost  enor¬ 
mous  labour  and  most  elaborate  care,  and  which  gives  proof  in  every 
page  of  unwearied  research  in  the  collection  of  materials,  and  most 
thoughtful  and  painstaking  labour  in  their  arrangement.  It  is,  or 
aims  at  being,  a  complete  list  of  all  works  published  in  the  United 
States,  and  accessible  to  general  readers  up  to  July  1,  1876.  Local 
directories,  periodicals,  sheet  music,  unbound  maps,  and  cheap 
pamphlets  are  necessarily  omitted.  But  reprints,  importations, 
Transactions  of  learned  Societies,  works  issued  by  the  national1 
Government,  and  the  law  reports  of  the  different  State  Courts, 
have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  included.  An  appendix  contains  a 
list  of  new  books  and  new  editions  issued  since  July  1876  by  the 
principal  houses,  which,  as  regards  those  works  for  which  there  is 
likely  to  be  search  or  demand  among  those  who  use  the  Catalogue, 
practically  brings  it  down  to  date.  It  extends  to  five  large 
quarto  volumes,  though  this  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  and  binding, 
the  work  being  issued  in  sheets.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  lists  is  the  employment  of  two  distinct 
alphabetical  orders — one  containing  the  names  of  authors  and 
titles,  the  other  rearranging  the  works  a3  far  as  possible  under 
their  subjects.  It  will  of  course  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  all  great  public  libraries  wherein  American  books  are 
to  be  found,  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  Catalogue  for  the 
benefit  of  their  readers.  In  the  British  Museum,  and  the  local 
institutions  of  high  pretension  and  general  use  now  growing  up 
in  most  of  our  great  cities,  students  will  be  able  to  refer  to  its 
pages  and  to  learn  from  them  what  works  of  importance  have 
been  published  in  America  upon  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
interested,  and  where  they  are  most  probably  to  be  procured.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  even  as  regards  merely  English  lite¬ 
rature,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  many 
departments  of  study  are  of  American  origin,  and  also  that  on 
scientific,  political,  social,  and  practical  topics  an  immense  amount 
of  information  hardly  accessible  in  any  other  form  is  contained  in 
the  publications  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  American  scientific  Societies.  A  Catalogue 
which  enables  the  student  with  more  or  less  of  pains  and  research 
to  discover  what  books  of  these  classes  have  been  published  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  form  some  general  idea  of  their  contents, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  our  knowledge  of 
any  branch  of  English  learning ;  and  Mr.  Leypoldt  and  his 


( 1 ■)  The  American  Catalogue,  under  the  direction  of  F.  Leypoldt.  Author 
and  Title  Entries  of  Boohs  in  Print  and  for  Sale  ( including  Reprints  and 
Importations).  July  1,  1876.  Compiled  by  Lyuda  E.  Jones.  New  York ; 
Armstrong  &  Son.  1S80. 
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coadjutors  deserve  all  credit  and  no  small  amount  of  public 
gratitude  for  the  service  they  have  rendered. 

Another  volume  of  the  invaluable,  but  excessively  elaborate  and 
lengthy,  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  (2)  has 
just  reached  us.  It  deals  exclusively  with  the  geography  and 
geology  of  the  Black  Hills  in  Dakota,  whose  minerals  have 
rendered  the  territory  here  described  the  scene  of  unscrupulous 
encroachment  by  adventurous  miners  and  settlers  upon  the  Indian 
reserves,  and  provoked  no  small  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
waning  native  tribes,  once  more  driven  out  of  the  homes  secured 
to  them  in  nominal  perpetuity  by  the  greed  of  the  white  in¬ 
truders.  The  information  given  is  scientific  rather  than  practical, 
covering  more  than  500  quarto  pages  in  large  type,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  admirably  executed  plates  showing  the  fossils  of 
the  region,  a  great  number  of  which  are  common  to  extensive 
strata  in  Europe  and  America.  These,  however,  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  shells  and  other  relic3  of  the  lower  types  of  animal  life, 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  strata  which  the  writer  calls  Primor¬ 
dial,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous. 

The  only  other  work  of  much  pretension  or  value  upon  our  list 
for  the  month  bears  the  somewhat  inappropriate  title  of  Primitive 
Industry  (3).  Dr.  Abbott  deals  exclusively  with  the  relics, 
Neolithic  and  Pakeolithic,  of  the  races  which,  before  the 
European  discovery  of  America,  inhabited  the  Northern  Atlantic 
seaboard.  From  this  part  of  the  States,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  much  more  interesting  remains  of  the  Mound  Builders  are 
almost  entirely  excluded.  How  it  happened  that  a  race  so  power¬ 
ful,  extending  over  so  large  an  area,  and  with  an  organization  so 
powerful  and  a  civilization  evidently  so  far  developed,  should  not 
have  crossed  the  Northern  Alleghanies,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
understand.  They  did  make  their  way  to  the  seaboard  of  the 
Southern  States,  though  their  principal  seats  were  all  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  in  those  of  its  tributaries.  It  seems 
certain  that  they  could  not  have  been  prevented  from  access  to  the 
sea  along  the  greater  part  of  their  Eastern  frontier  by  any  rivals 
then  existing.  At  no  time  during  the  height  of  their  prosperity 
is  it  conceivable  that  the  Indian  tribes  should  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  race  which  built  the  huge  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  other  earthworks  scattered  in  such  vast  numbers 
over  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  even  if,  which  hardly 
seems  probable,  the  two  races  were  in  any  part  of  that  area  con¬ 
temporaneous.  And  yet  the  general  estimates  of  the  Mound 
Building  period  hardly  place  it  so  far  back  as  to  allow  of  any 
vast  change  in  the  geographical  or  climatic  character  of  the 
country.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  New  England,  still  less 
that  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  were  then  under  the  sea 
or  covered  with  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Glacial  period.  The  relics 
of  which  Dr.  Abbott  has  made  and  examined  exceedingly  extensive 
and  various  collections  are  believed  by  him  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Red  Indian  race,  to  whom  certainly  must  be  ascribed  the 
later  stone  and  copper  weapons,  implements  and  utensils,  and, 
with  almost  equal  certainty,  the  whole  of  the  much  less  numerous 
relics  of  pottery  discovered  in  the  same  limited  region.  It  seems 
plain  that  iu  America,  as  iu  Europe,  there  was  a  primitive  age  of 
Stone,  divisible  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old  World  into  two  well- 
marked  periods — that  of  the  rude,  chipped  instruments,  many  of 
which  an  unpractised  eye  would  not  recognize  as  of  human  origin, 
known  as  Palaeolithic,  and  that  of  the  grooved  axes,  the  polished 
hatchets,  arrowheads,  spears,  and  knives  which  in  Europe  seem  im¬ 
mediately  to  have  preceded,  perhaps  to  have  been  contemporary  with, 
the  first  introduction  of  bronze.  The  latter  material  was  unknown 
to  the  American  tribes ;  and  copper,  which  was  worked  in  large 
masses  and  dug  from  deep  mines  by  the  Mound  Builders,  seems  to 
have  been  little  used  and  very  clumsily  worked — almost  entirely 
hammered — by  the  Indians.  According  to  Dr.  Abbott,  few  of  the 
hatchets  could  have  been  useful  as  implements  of  industry.  They 
could  hardly  have  cut  down  a  tree  of  a  foot  in  thickness  without 
an  amount  of  labour  for  which  the  Indians,  as  known  to 
European  experience,  would  never  have  had  patience.  There  are, 
however,  gouges  and  chisels  of  greater  sharpness  and  higher 
quality,  that  have  evidently  been  employed  to  hollow  out  canoes 
irom  solid  trunks  at  an  expense  of  labour  scarcely  less  than  it 
would  have  cost  to  cut  down  the  trees  with  the  hard  and  tolerably 
sharp  stone  hatchets  of  the  later  period.  The  truth  may  probably 
be,  as  the  author  suggests,  that  fire  was  a  simpler  and  more  easily 
available  instrument,  that  the  outer  part  of  a  tree  selected  for  use 
was  girdled  with  fire,  the  charred  wood  then  cut  away,  and  the 
process  repeated  until  the  tree  snapped  or  was  pulled  down. 
Pestles  and  mortars  of  every  form,  from  the  rudest  stones  par¬ 
tially  hollowed  by  the  accidental  action  of  water  ;  hatchets  of  almost 
every  form  and  shape,  and  of  every  material  that  the  country 
afforded,  from  the  argillite  which  seems  to  have  been  the  sole 
material  of  the  Pakeolithic  age  to  jasper  and  diorite;  arrow¬ 
heads,  more  or  less  elaborate ;  slate  knives,  generally  ot  semi-lunar 
form  ;  ornaments,  and  minor  implements  of  stone  or  bone,  are  found 
in  great  abundance  throughout  the  region  explored  by  Dr.  Abbott 
and  other  labourers  in  the  same  field — in  such  abundance,  indeed, 
as  to  indicate  either  that  the  field  of  their  researches  was  a  central 
manufactory  or  that  it  was  more  densely  peopled  than  is  commonly 


(2)  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Resources  of  the  Black  Ildls  of  Dakota ; 
with  Atlus.  By  Henry  Newton  and  Walter  F.  Jenney.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

(3)  Primitive  Industry ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Handiwork,  in  Stone, 
Rone,  and  Clay,  of  the  Native  Races  of  the  N.  Atlantic  Seaboard  of 
America.  By  C.  C.  Abbott,  M.D.  Salem,  Mass. :  G.  A.  Bates.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 


supposed  or  than  it  is  easy  to  believe.  Numerous  open-air  work¬ 
shops  have  been  found,  where  the  remains,  not  only  of  more  or  less 
finished  implements  and  weapons,  but  of  the  materials  collected 
and  the  innumerable  chips  struck  off  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
show  that  the  site  must  have  been  occupied  for  many  years  by 
the  same  or  different  manufacturers,  who  must  have  made  a  lifelong 
and  exclusive  business  of  supplying  their  fellow-tribesmen,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  more  distant  tribes,  with  weapons  that  doubtless  acquired  a 
special  reputation.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  manufacturers 
may  have  enjoyed  a  special  protection  from  tribes  dependent  upon 
them  for  that  success  in  war,  in  the  chase,  and  in  their  rude  agri¬ 
culture  which  was  the  first  necessity  of  existence.  Nearly  every 
peculiar  trace  of  the  life  of  the  Stone  ages  which  recent  discoveries 
have  rendered  familiar  to  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  the  lake  villages 
of  Switzerland,  seems  to  have  had  its  analogue  in  America,  even 
to  the  kitchen  middens  of  Denmark.  The  striking  resemblance, 
and,  indeed,  practical  identity,  of  implements  of  every  kind  in 
regions  so  remote,  affords  matter  for  very  curious  speculation  as  to 
the  connexion  of  these  primitive  races  in  such  distant  quarters,  or 
the  origin  of  similar  devices  in  similar  circumstances  aud  necessi¬ 
ties.  The  latter  solution  might  explain  very  simply  many  circum¬ 
stances  upon  which  archaeologists  have  built,  somewhat  too 
confidently,  perhaps,  an  elaborate  structure  of  inferences. 

The  majority,  we  think,  of  Carlyle's  (4)  readers  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  question  any  theory  that  assigned  to  him  a  systematic 
philosophy,  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine  or  opinion,  whether 
upon  morals,  politics,  or  social  life.  Perhaps  no  man  of  equal 
thoughtfulness  and  power  was  ever  less  systematic  and  metho¬ 
dical  in  his  views.  A  few  distinct  and  very  definite  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  rather  preferences,  characterize  Carlyle’s  writings  on  every 
subject,  his  conclusions  on  almost  every  question  of  ethics  or 
history.  Ilis  admiration  of  force,  his  belief  that  might  makes 
right  as  between  classes,  nations,  and  even  individual  princes  and 
statesmen,  is  clear  enough  in  most  of  his  earliest  productions,  and 
to  the  very  last  never  seems  to  have  deserted  him,  or  to  have  been 
modified  by  other  and  higher  considerations.  His  faith  in  what 
he  called  truth,  or  rather  in  consistency  of  purpose  and  sound¬ 
ness  of  workmanship,  physical  or  intellectual,  was  another  equally 
strong,  equally  characteristic,  and  much  nobler  conviction.  But 
neither  idea  can  be  considered  as  the  base  of  a  philosophy 
of  history  or  politics,  much  less  of  morals,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  most  ingenious  and  patient  admirer  to  trace  any  other 
principle  or  conviction  half  so  clear,  persistent,  and  definite  in  the 
best-considered  and  most  temperate  of  Carlyle’s  writings.  No 
man,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  completely  governed  by  a  few  violent 
prejudices  thoroughly  independent  of  reason,  conceived  in  very 
early  life  or  implanted  by  education,  and  firmly  cherished  to  the 
last  without  an  attempt  to  justify  them  by  argument.  To 
ascribe  to  such  a  man  anything  like  a  philosophy  of  his  own  is  to 
ignore  altogether  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  and  the  peculiar 
effect  of  his  writing.  In  truth,  nearly  all  of  Carlyle’s  moral  teach¬ 
ing  that  has  exercised  a  beneficial  effect  upon  his  age,  or  is  likely 
permanently  to  influence  even  a  small  body  of  disciples,  might  be 
summed  up  in  a  proverb  almost  as  old  as  the  English  language — 
an  idea  firmly  rooted  in  the  deepest  subsoil  of  the  English 
nature — that  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
And,  indeed,  Mr.  Mead  fails  to  work  out  his  own  purpose  in  any¬ 
thing  like  a  consistent  shape.  He  scarcely  professes  *to  give  us  a 
Carlylese  philosophy, but  rather  seeks  to  show  what  Carlyle  thought 
upon  a  variety  of  unconnected  questions,  international,  social, 
moral,  political,  and  historical,  and  to  soften  some  of  the  most 
offensive  of  these  opinions — always  extreme,  and  now  and  then 
ferocious  and  irrational — by  the  quotation  of  other,  sometimes  in¬ 
compatible,  utterances  on  other  topics  and  in  other  places.  His 
book  may  do  something  to  familiarize  with  Carlyle’s  mode  of 
thought,  and  with  a  few  of  his  most  often  repeated  notions,  that 
large  class  of  American  readers  who  would  not  have  leisure  or 
patience  to  study  their  author  in  the  original.  But  the  notion  of 
Carlyle’s  character  and  position  in  literature,  and  his  influence  as 
a  moral  teacher,  which  such  readers  will  derive  from  this  little 
work  will  almost  certainly  be  distorted,  disproportioned,  and 
incorrect. 

Messrs.  Kiddie  and  Schem’s  Dictionary  of  Education  and  In¬ 
struction  (5)  contains  a  number  of  commonplaces,  and  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  sensible  and  instructive  quotations  upon  the  general 
methods  and  particular  subjects  of  education  at  large,  and  of  the 
special  kind  of  education  most  common  in  the  United  States. 
There  is,  however,  little  of  definite  consistent  purpose,  little  of  dis¬ 
tinct  knowledge  or  belief,  whether  as  to  principles  or  details,  to 
bind  the  gathered  materials  into  a  single  scheme  ;  and  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  teacher  who  should  refer  to  this  Dictionary  for  guidance, 
whether  as  to  general  principles  or  special  methods,  would  find 
himself  or  herself  more  perplexed  than  enlightened. 

Miss  Oakev’s  treatise  on  Beauty  in  Dress  (6) — rather  upon  the 
practical  principles  of  taste  in  female  costume,  the  harmonizing  of 
colours  and  materials,  the  adaptation  of  ornaments  to  complexion 
and  costume,  and  similar  details  of  the  toilet— has  at  any  rate  the 
merit  of  distinct  and  dogmatic  teaching.  The  author  has  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  universality  of  her  rules,  and  lays  them 

(4)  The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle.  By  Edwin  T.  Mead.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(5)  The  Dictionary  of  Education  and  Instruction :  a  Reference  Book  and 
Manual  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  By  H.  Kiddle  and  A.  J. 
Schem.  New  York  :  Steiger  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(6)  Beauty  in  Dress.  By  Miss  Oakey.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1881. 
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down  with  a  positive  clearness,  an  absolute  conviction,  an  absence 
of  all  doubt  or  indecision,  which  will  no  doubt  be  comfort¬ 
ing  to  such  ladies  as  have  no  faith  in  their  own  taste,  and  for  one 
reason  or  another  prefer  to  depend  upon  the  advice  of  a  book  rather 
than  on  that  of  some  personal  friend,  or  upon  the  more  usual  re¬ 
source — the  fashions  they  see  around  them,  and  the  dictation  of 
their  milliner.  What  might  be  the  result  of  a  strict  conformity  to 
Miss  Oakey’s  rules,  in  the  case  of  any  individual  lady  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance,  we  feel  by  no  means  certain ;  and  if  we  knew,  which 
we  certainly  do  not,  a  lady  likely  to  take  such  advice  with  the 
implicit  obedience  which  the  giver  seems  to  expect,  we  should 
hardly  venture  to  place  the  book  in  her  hands  lest  we  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

Womans  Handiwork  (7)  is  a  treatise  of  much  higher  pretension 
and  much  more  general  interest.  It  deals  with  those  decorative 
arts  the  pursuit  of  which  is  especially  and  properly  feminine — • 
with  embroidery,  painting,  especially  on  china,  fans,  linen,  silk, 
and  panels,  and  with  the  decoration  of  houses  in  general.  Upon  the 
first  topic  especially  it  contains  not  a  little  curious  and  interesting 
information,  describing  and  exemplifying  by  a  few  simple  and 
well-executed  illustrations  the  various  forms  of  ancient  and 
modern  work,  from  the  tapestry  of  the  middle  ages  down  to  the 
crewel  work  of  the  present  year.  It  will  doubtless  be  of  service 
to  many  ladies  whose  taste  and  inclination  for  these  arts  only 
require  the  stimulus  which  such  description  and  information  will 
supply. 

Mr.  Tredwell’s  “  Plea  for  Bibliomania  ”  (8)  has  a  somewhat  dis¬ 
cursive  character,  and  is  of  extensive  rather  than  general  scope. 
It  was  originally  prepared  as  a  paper  for  the  Rembrandt  Club 
of  Brooklyn,  setting  forth  the  author’s  experience  in  what  he 
calls  the  private  illustration  of  books,  the  insertion  of  original  or 
collected  prints  and  drawings  connected  with,  or  explanatory  of, 
the  text.  From  this  connective  thread  the  discourse  diverges  in 
several  directions,  generally  interesting,  because  in  most  cases 
affording  novel  and  sometimes  recondite  information,  suggestion, 
or  experience. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  Handbook  (9)  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  of  service  to 
those  who  are  beginning  the  very  interesting  work  of  a  botanical 
collector.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  and  almost  exclusively  prac¬ 
tical,  and  therefore  little  suited  to  the  general  reader. 

Mr.  Brown’s  treatise  on  the  dangers  of  sewer-gas  (10),  its  in¬ 
sidious  penetration  where  its  presence  is  least  expected,  and  the 
means  of  detecting  and  repelling  its  advances,  deals  with  a  subject 
more  or  less  important  and  interesting  to  every  householder,  but 
one  of  those  with  which,  unfortunately,  individual  householders 
feel  themselves  almost  unable  to  grapple.  The  knowledge  that  any 
of  us  may  acquire  from  a  work  like  this,  or  even  from  much 
shorter  expositions,  of  one  of  the  many  pests  and  perils  of  city 
life  may  enable  a  few  energetic  people  to  do  a  little  for  their 
own  safety  and  that  of  their  families  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  such  know¬ 
ledge  only  tends  to  make  the  average  reader  nervous  and  uncom¬ 
fortable,  without  giving  him  much  practical  power  of  helping  him¬ 
self.  It  is  easy  to  tell  us  of  the  nuisances  by  which  the  health  of 
dwellers  in  cities  is,  or  is  liable  to  be,  assailed  ;  it  is  easy  to  tell 
us  of  means  by  which  we  may  more  or  less  effectually  protect  our¬ 
selves;  but  the  application  of  these  means  in  each  individual 
instance  is  apt  to  be  so  troublesome  and  so  expensive  as  to  be,  for 
practical  purposes,  impossible. 

Our  list  is  closed  by  three  fictions — A  Fearful  Responsibility  (1 1), 
recommended  by  the  well-known  name  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells ; 
Patty's  Perversities  (12),  a  story  of  domestic  life,  belonging  to  the 
“  Round  Robin  Series”;  and  Lorimer  and  Wife  (13),  by  Miss 
Margaret  Lee,  a  novelist  of  some  little  experience,  but  one  whose 
name  we  do  not  remember  hitherto  to  have  seen. 


(7)  Woman’s  Handiwork  in  Modern  Homes.  By  Constance  C.  Harrison. 
Illustrated.  C.  Scribner's  Sons.  Loudon  :  Trubner  i£  Co.  i83i. 

(8)  A  Monograph  on  Privately  Illustrated  Books :  a  Plea  for  Biblio¬ 
mania.  By  D.  M.  T redwell.  Brooklyn :  F.  Tredwell.  London  :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1881. 

(9)  The  Botanical  Co  Hector’s  Handbook.  By  W.  W.  Bailey,  B.P. 
(Naturalist’s  Ilandy  Series,  No.  3.)  Salem,  Massachusetts  :  G.  A.  Bates. 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(10)  Sewer-gas  and  its  Bangers.  By  G.  P.  Brown.  Chicago  :  Jansen, 
McClurg,  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(ix)  A  Fearful  Responsibility;  and  other  Stories.  By  W.  D.  Howells, 
Author  of  “  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook,”  Ac.  Boston :  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(12)  Round  Robin  Series. — Patty's  Perversities.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co. 
London :  Trubner  A  Co.  1881. 

(13)  Lorimer  and  Wife.  By  Margaret  Lee,  Author  of  “  Arnold’s 
Choice,”  Ac.  New  York :  G.  VV.  Harlan.  London :  Trubner  A  Co.  1881. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- # - 

T^ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

U  PIUETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  ‘‘Christian Martyrs,” 8tc. 
at  the  DUKE  GALLERY, 35 New BondStreet.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

CT.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Hyde 

Park  Corner,  W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  with  an  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  ADDRESS  by  Mr.  J.  WARRINGTON  HA  WARD,  at  4  p.m. 

The  William  Brown  £100  and  £40  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  Perpetual  Students. 

The  Two  Bracken  bury  Prizes  of  £30  each,  Sir  Charles  Clarke’s  Prize,  the  Thompson  Medal, 
the  Treasurer’s,  Brodie,  Acland,  Johnson,  and  General  Proficiency  Prizes,  are  open  to  all 
Students. 

The  appointments  of  House  Physician  and  House  Surgeon,  of  which  there  are  Four,  tenable 
each  for  one  year,  are  awarded  by  competition,  and  no  charge  is  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Hospital  for  Board  or  Residence. 

Clerkships  and  Dresserships.  and  all  the  minor  appointments,  arc  given  without  extra  fees. 

A  Prospectus  of  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  by  personal  applica¬ 
tion  between  One  and  Three  p.m.,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Dean  at  the  Hospital. 

HTHE  LONDON  HOSPITAL  and  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

Mile-end,  E. — The  SESSION  1881-82  will  Commence  on  Saturday,  October  1,  1881.  FOUR 
ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  £60,  £40,  £30,  and  £20,  will  he  offered  for  competition 
at  the  end  of  September  to  new  Students.  Entries  on  or  before  September  20.  Fees  for  Lec¬ 
tures  and  Hospital  Practice,  00  Guineas  In  one  payment,  or  100  Guineas  in  three  instalments. 
All  Resident  and  other  Hospital  Appointments  are  free.  The  Resident  Appointments  consist 
of  Five  Ilouse-Physiciancies,  Four  House-Surgeoncies,  and  One  Accoucheurship ;  Two 
Dressers  and  Two  Maternity  Pupils  also  reside  in  the  Hospital.  Special  entries  may  be  made 
for  Medical  and  Surgical  practice.  The  London  Hospital  is  now  in  direct  communication  by 
rail  and  tram  with  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

_ MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

QT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Padding- 

tom  W.— Opening  of  WINTER  SESSION,  October  3,  1881.  Introductory  Address  by 
G.  P.  FIELD,  Esq.  Entrance  Scholarships  varying  in  value  from  £160  to  £100.— For  further 
particulars  and  conditions  apply  to  the  Dean. 

_ _ _ A.  B.  SHEPHERD,  M.D. 

CT.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  Padding-- 

^  ton,  W.-OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  in  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 
—The  Examinations  for  1881  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  3,  and  following  days.  Candi¬ 
dates  are  requested  to  call  upon  the  Dean,  at  17  Great  Cumberland  Place,  Hyde  Park,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  October  1,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven  and  One,  and  to  bring  with  them 
the  necessary  Certificates.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  RegisiVak,  at  the  Hospital ; 

or  to  ,  _ _ _  ^ 

A.  B.  SHEPHERD,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE^  BRISTOL 

The  NEXT  SESSION  will  begin  on  October  10,  1881.  The  College  supplies  for  persons  of 
either  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  age,  the  means  of  continuing  their  studies  in  Science, 
Languages,  History,  and  Literature.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  open  daily  from  Ten  to 
Five.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  Students  in  the  Engineering  Department  can 
spend  the  six  summer  months  as  Pupils  with  various  Engineering  Firms  in  and  near  Bristol. 
Information  with  regard  to  the  lodging  of  Students  will  be  given  by  the  Principal,  on  applica¬ 
tion  through  the  Secretary.  For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to 
_ J.  N.  LANGLEY,  LL.D.,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

npiIE  MASON  SCIENCE  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

A  SESSION  1881-82. 

I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3,  1881. 

Students  under  Sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  required  to  puss  a  Preliminary  Examination. 

II.  EVENING  CLASSES. 

These  will  commence  on  Wednesday,  October  6, 1881. 

The  Calendar  of  the  ensuing  Session,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  aim  and  objects  of 
the  College  and  the  courses  of  instruction,  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Publishers,  Messrs.  CORNISH  BROTHERS,  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  price  Is. 

GEORGE  U.  MORLEY,  Secretary- 
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VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY,  MANCHESTER.— 

V  xhe  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  of  the  University  will  he  held  at  the  Owens 
College,  on  Tuesday.  October  4.  and  the  following  days.  The  Registrar  will  he  present  for  the 
purpose  of  matriculating  Students,  at  the  Owens  College,  on  Saturday.  October  1,  from  leu 
to  Twelve  ;  and  on  Monday,  October  3,  from  Two  to  Four  p.m.  Copies  of  the  Regulations,  &c. 
for  Degrees  will  be  forwarded  on  application.  R.  ADAMSON,  Registrar. 


pOYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

V  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  K.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Management — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 

For  Prosi>ectus  oi  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to 
the  Principal. _ 

HPRINITY  COLLEGE,  London.— A  SILVER  MEDAL  is 

offered  by  the  Academical  Board  to  the  Best  Student  (of  cither  sex')  in  the  English 
[Literature  Class  during  the  Session  commencing  September  26.  Subject:  Shakespeare’s 
•*  Coriolanus.”  Lecturer— Rev.  W.  A.  HALES,  M.A. 

Immediate  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Trinity  College,  London,  Man- 
deville  Place,  Manchester  Square,  W. 


'T'RINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  ^  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.  Terms  50 
and  60  Guineas  Apply  to  the  Warden. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  APLEY 

(near  RYDE). 

The  WINTER  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  September  16. 

Full  particulars  from  the  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE,  Head-Master ;  or  the  Secretary,  The 
Cottage,  Melville  Street,  liydc.  _ 

THE  Rev.  J.  II.  CROSS,  M.A.,  receives  a  small  number  of 

GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  High  testimonials.  Great 
advantages.-  Address,  21  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 


■MILITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

-L’-®-  There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL,  POLMONT 
STATION,  Stirlingshire,  for  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  Woolwich  Academy.  ^  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service,  kc.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 


FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich, Sandhurst,  ami  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 


)  PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL,  Langley  Place,  LANGLEY, 

BUCKS. 


Mr.  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some  time 
Composition  Master  at  Richmond  School,  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  LEONARD  B. 
KEYSER,  for  four  years  Assistant- Master  at  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawtrey’s,  Aldin 
House,  Slough,  receive  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Eight  and  Fourteen,  to  prepare 
for  entrance  on  the  Classical  or  Modern  side  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  for  the  Royal 
Navy. 

BOYS  are  also  especially  prepared  for  Junior  Scholarships  at  any  of  the  Public 
Schools. 

Langley  Place  is  a  few  minutes*  walk  from  Langley  Station,  on  the  G.W.R. ;  is 
four  miles  from  Windsor  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Slough.  It  stands  on 
gravel  soil,  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are 
excellent. 

References  and  full  particulars  will  be  given  on  application  at  the  above  address. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  Situation  most  healthy  ;  sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Special  care  of  delicate  or  very  young  Boys.  References  to  Parents  of  Pupils.— For  Pro¬ 
spectus  address.  Rev.  W.  Harris,  Falkland  House,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  OCTOBER 
TERM  commences  Thursday  Morning,  October  6. 


WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  HURSLEY,  HANTS.— 

A.  M.  HEATHCOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters.  The  house  is  quite 
in  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Hornsey. 


\TIVISE  O  T  I  O  N. 

V  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  END. 

The  Home  Secretary  has  refused  Certificates  to  Professor  Fraser,  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  and 
Professor  Lister,  tor  carrying  on  investigations  which  they  declare  to  be  of  “  the  highest  value 
to  Medical  Science.” 

GEORGE  R.  JESSE,  Honorary  Secretary ,  «5‘C- 

Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Vivisection., 
ITenbury,  near  Macclesfield,  Cheshire  :  September  17, 1881. 

TAEGENT’S”  PARK  ROAD.— TO  BE  LET,  on  LEASE,  or 

^  the  Lease  to  be  Sold,  on  moderate  terms,  a  semi-detached  RESIDENCE,  In  excellent 
condition,  containing  three  large  Sitting-rooms,  Breakfast-room,  capital  Basement.  Hot  and 
cold  water  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  gas  throughout.  Back  entrance  from  garden.  Close  to 
Sr,.  Mark’s  Church  and  Zoological  Gardens.  Seven  minutes  from  Chalk  Farm  Station  for 

Citv,  & c _ Apply  to  Mr.  Siiand,  Upholsterer,  117  Park  Street,  Gloucester  Gate,  Regent’s 

Park,  N.W. _ 

Hampstead.  —  south  hill  park  gardens, 

within  five  minutes  of  Hampstead  Heath  Station,  N.  London.— TO  BE  LET,  a  Double* 
fronted  HOUSE,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  also  bath-room,  with  a  constant  supply  of  hut 
and  cold  water.  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms  most  conveniently  arranged.  Domestic  offices 
on  ground  lioor  ;  good  garden  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  in  thorough  repair,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  and  is  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  the  Owner — For  particulars  apply  to 
Mr.  Dolman,  House  Agent,  62  Haverstoek  Hill,  and  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


M IDLAND  railway.— tourist  arrangements, 

18SL— TOURIST  TICKETS  will  be  issued  from  May  2  to  October  31, 1881. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 

Derby,  April  1881.  JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  for — 

BOMBAY .  Weekly  \  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  l  Tuesday.  1  p.m. 

CHINA.  STRAITS,  JAPAN .  „  ( From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  „  I  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 

London  Offices:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


HOTELS. 


T3RIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

 BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 


•JUTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay.— TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 
lor  yachts.  Special  train  and  boat  service,  Friday,  2.10  p.m..  Returning  Monday,  7  a.M— 
Apply  to  Miss  Fleming,  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel).  , 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “  a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Batlis  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths _ Every  information  of  Manager. 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

QIR  JULILTS  BENEDICT  writes  :  “  I  have  tried  the  principal 

^  opticians  in  London  without  success;  but  the  Spectacles  you  have  adapted  suit  me 
admirably.  The  clearness  of  your  g busses  as  compared  with  others  is  really  surprising.” 
Similar  Testimonials  from  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Consulting  Physician,  Westminster  Hospital; 
Major-Gen.  Spurgin,  C.B.,  Aldershot ;  Vcn.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  :  and  hundreds  of 
others.  Mr.  IIENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  personally  adapts  his  improved 
Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  daily  Ten  till  Four  (Saturdays 
excepted).  Mr.  Laurance’s  pamphlet,  “  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms  ,_post  free _ 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road 

and  19,  20,  and21  Morwell Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 


AMESBURY  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  BIOKLEY,  Kent.— This 

SCHOOL,  preparatory  to  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charterhouse,  &c..  RE-OPENS 
on  Monday,  September  19.  Boys  admitted  between  Eight  and  Fourteen.— Address,  Rev. 
Edmund  Fowle. 


DAVOS.— Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge  (Senior  Wrangler  1875),  is  desirous  of  taking  a  limited  number  of 
PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Entrance  at  the  Universities,  Entrance  Mathematical  Scholarships, 
or  other  Examinations.  Terms  for  the  Winter  Season  (.including  board),  £150. — For  further 
particulars,  address  Davos,  DOrfli,  Switzerland. 


rjUITION  at  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxon),  without  family,  has  vacancies  for  PUPILS  to  prepare  for 
Public  Schools  or  Universities.  All  former  Pupils  have  passed  successfully.  Only  Three 
received.  Comfortable  home  a  few  minutes  from  the  Sea.  Highest  references— Address, 
Rev.  R.  Howard,  7  Church  Road,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


'JUITION. — The  Rev.  S.  BUCKNELL,  M.A.,  Oxford,  1874, 

Rector  of  Ilowick,  wishes  to  receive  into  his  house  Two  or  Three  BOYS  to  prepare  for 
the  Universities  or  Public  Examinations.  The  Rectory  is  situated  in  a  dry  and  healthy 
position  close  to  the  Sea — Address,  Ilowick  Rectory,  Lesbury,  Northumberland. 


EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

MEN.-TIIE  GRANGE,  Endenich,  BONN-ON-THE-RHINE.  Germany.-Numbcr 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Refined  English  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 
Governesses.  High-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references. —Apply 
as  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  Buemner. 


LADY  B.  wishes  to  recommend  very  highly  a  SCHOOL  on 

the  South  Coast,  where  her  son  has  been  educated  for  several  years.  The  education 
given  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  excellent.  The  Head  Master  is 
an  Oxford  M.A.,  and  a  Clergyman. — Address,  Lady  B.,  care  of  Mr.  F.  Golding,  Bookseller, 
Minster  Street,  Reading. 


COLLEGE  and  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  AUCKLAND, 

^  NEW  ZEALAND— A  HEAD-MASTER  is  REQUIRED  for  this  Institution.  Hemust 
have  graduated  in  Honours  at  one  of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
had  experience  and  success  as  a  Master  in  some  important  Public  School.  The  salary  will 
be  £700  per  annum,  without  house  allowance,  but  with  a  Capitation  Fee  of  10s.  for  every 
Pupil  paying  school  fees.  £150  will  be  allowed  for  passage  money  to  the  Colony. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  consented  to  act  as  a  Commission  for  the  selection  of  the 
Master  :  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Professor  Jowett,  of  Oxford  ;  Arthur  Sidgwick, 
Esq.,  of  Oxford;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Clifton  College.  Intending  candidates  can 
obtain  of  the  undersigned  application  forms  and  printed  statement  giving  further  particulars 
us  to  the  School,  and  conditions  of  the  appointment.  &c.  Ail  applications  must  be  made  on 
the  forms,  and  be  sent  in  on  or  before  September  30  to  Walter  Kennaway,  New 
Zealand  Government  Office,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London,  S.  W. 


C 40VERNESS-H0USEKEEPER.  —  A  RE-ENGAGEMENT 

*  REQUIRED,  by  a  LADY  experienced  in  the  duties  of  both  positions,  teaching  good 
English.  Latin  (Caisar),  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Music.  Able  to  prepare  Boys  for  the 
Public  Schools.— Address,  A.  B.,  14  Gloucester  Road,  Kew,  Surrey. 


SEASIDE. — A  TUTOR,  who  takes  a  small  number  of  Pupils, 

being  desirous  of  adding  at  once  to  his  numbers,  will  receive  a  few  PUPILS  (Sons  of 
Gentlemen)  at  greatly  reduced  terms.— Address,  Rev.  C.  D.  H.,  9  Salisbury  Street,  Strand. 


A  RESPECTABLE  COUPLE,  giving  up  kousekeepiug,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  of  TRUST  ;  town  or  country.  A  nobleman  or 
gentleman  with  fishing  or  shooting  box  would  find  them  capable  of  doing  all  required  ;  have 
been  in  good  families— Address,  J.  M„  7  Bay  ham  Street,  Camden  Town. 


DECORATION. 

"jVT ORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the- 

best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work: 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Rond  Street,  W. 


HINDLEY’S 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 


CHINTZES. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIUDLEY  &  SON’S, 

290  TO  294  434-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SALUTARIS  WATER. 

TWO  SHILLINGS  PER  DOZEN 

In  LONDON,  or  Half-a-Crown  packed  for  the  Country. 

LARGE  CHAMPAGNE  BOTTLES. 

GUARANTEED 

PURE  DISTILLED  WATER 

AERATED 

With  Carbonic  Acid  Gas,  and  nothing  else !  no  minerals,  no  impurities ! 

Orders  by  post  to 

SALUTARIS  WATER  COMPANY,  23G  FULHAM  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W, 


By  the  Courtesy  of  the 

WILLS’ 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

Is  now  sold  at  the 

BEST  BIRDSEYE. 

Bureau  of  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  FIRST  AWARD,  SYDNEY, 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

“  Strictly  pure,  and  well  manufactured.”— W.  W.  Stoddart,  City  Analyst,  Bristol, 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  DIFFICULTIES. 

T  1 1  HE  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Transvaal  Volks- 
_L  raad  is  ominous  of  trouble.  The  President,  though  he 
was  a  party  to  the  Convention  arranged  between  the  trium¬ 
virate  and  the  English  Commissioners,  has,  according  to 
some  accounts,  invited  the  Assembly  to  reject  its  main  pro¬ 
visions.  The  Convention  is  not  valid  until  it  is  ratified  by 
the  Volksraad;  but  the  representatives  of  the  Boers  were 
bound  both  in  honour  and  by  express  promise  to  nse  their 
utmost  exertions  to  procure  the  necessary  sanction ;  yet, 
according  to  the  report,  the  President  informed  the 
Assembly  that  some  of  the  articles  were  objectionable, 
and  he  expressed  a  probably  unfounded  belief  that  the 
English  Government  would,  if  necessary,  modify  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Boers  should  deem  it  possible  to  extort  from  the  present 
Government  any  concession,  however  unreasonable;  but 
•even  the  most  zealous  party  politicians  in  England  would 
be  startled  by  another  step  backwards.  The  Commis- 
■sioners  wera  supposed  to  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Government.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Cape  ;  Sir  Eveltn 
Wood  had,  in  opposition  to  his  own  avowed  opinion, 
loyally  executed  the  orders  of  the  Colonial  Office  ;  Sir 
Henry  de  Yilliers  had  been  proposed  by  the  Boers  them¬ 
selves  as  a  friendly  or  impartial  negotiator.  Air.  Brand, 
President  of  the  Free  State,  as  the  professed  friend  of  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal,  had  advised  them  to  accept  the 
■Convention.  The  Commissioners  were  for  the  most  part 
dealing  with  the  interests,  not  of  England,  but  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  and  of  the  natives  who 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Some  of  the 
troops  which  occupied  portions  of  the  province  have  been, 
perhaps  prematurely,  withdrawn ;  but  the  best  security 
for  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  is  the  presence  in 
Natal  of  12,000  English  troops.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  Convention,  the  ratification  of  its  provisions,  though 
the  Volksraad  was  at  liberty  to  withhold  its  consent,  was 
the  condition  on  which  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
was  recognized.  According  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement, 
the  rejection  of  its  terms  would  remit  both  parties  to  the 
■condition  in  which  they  were  left  at  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  The  Boers  may  probably  assume  that  they  are  in 
any  contingency  secure  against  the  renewal  of  the  war. 
They  perhaps  overrate,  not  the  tameness  of  the  present 
Government,  but  the  endurance  of  the  English  nation. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  recent  news  no  Liberal  writer  has 
ventured  to  recommend  abject  submission. 

A  less  urgent  controversy  on  the  politics  of  South 
Africa  has  been,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  rarity  of 
current  topics,  inopportunely  revived  by  the  Times.  That 
remarkable  journal,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  accused 
•of  inconsistency,  has  for  many  years  taken  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  endeavouring  to  weaken  the  relations  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother-country.  Some  plausible  arguments 
may  be  urged  in  support  of  a  doctrine,  openly  professed 
by  a  few  political  theorists,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
Empire  would  tend  to  the  diminution  of  expense,  of 
trouble,  and  of  risk ;  and  it  is  natural  that  those  who  hold 
an  unpopular  opinion  should  defend  it  on  all  convenient 
occasions.  Complaints  of  the  burden  incurred  by  the  re¬ 
tention  of  the  colonies  are  less  intelligible  when  they  are 
preferred  by  professed  advocates  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire.  If  the  connexion  with  the  colonies  is  not 


to  bo  renounced,  it  may  as  well  be  cordial  and  friendly. 
There  is  no  public  advantage  in  reminding  colonists  from 
time  to  time  of  sacrifices  undergone  on  their  behalf,  or  in 
warning  them  that  they  must  hereafter  provide  for  their 
own  defence.  It  is  well  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  outlying  provinces  are  at  the  same  time  sensi¬ 
tively  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  proud  of  a  con¬ 
nexion  which  implies  no  inferiority.  They  resent  with 
equal  vehemence  supposed  encroachments  on  their  che¬ 
rished  rights,  and  expressions  of  indifference  to  their 
claims  on  the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen  at  home. 
Every  prudent  statesman  will  be  disposed  to  humour  their 
sentiments,  even  when  he  may  secretly  deem  them  incon¬ 
sistent.  A  journalist  in  want  of  a  subject,  even  in  the 
depths  of  September,  might  advantageously  select  soma 
less  delicate  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity. 
The  Times  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  more  inappro¬ 
priate  text  for  its  customary  discourse  than  the  recent 
transactions  in  South  Africa. 

Air.  Sprigg,  lately  chief  Alinister  at  the  Cape,  probably 
expresses  the  feelings  of  his  fellow-colonists  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  injustice  which  has  been  done  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which  he  lately  ruled.  The  commonplace 
grievance  of  being  compelled  to  bear  the  risk  and  cost  of 
defending  distant  possessions  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  Cape  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years  and  under  A/Ir.  Sprigg’s  administration.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  the  Colonial  Government  was 
well  advised  in  resolving  to  disarm  the  Basutos.  Air. 
Sprigg  contended  that  the  natives  had  no  use  for  arms, 
except  for  purposes  of  rebellion,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
no  hostile  tribes  to  deal  with,  and  as  there  was  no  largo 
game  in  the  country.  He  consequently  insisted  on  the 
surrender  by  the  Basutos  of  their  firearms,  while  he  at 
the  same  time  offered  to  grant  licences  to  bear  arms 
on  certain  conditions.  The  chiefs  not  unnaturally  ob¬ 
jected  to  a  measure  which  involved  both  an  indignity 
and  a  diminution  of  their  power  of  resisting  possible 
aggression.  The  insurrection  which  Air.  Sprigg  had 
hoped  to  render  impossible  immediately  broke  out ; 
and  the  war  which  ensued  involved  much  expense  and 
considerable  loss  of  life.  Among  other  untoward  incidents 
of  the  struggle,  the  Dutch  inhabitants  declined  to  take 
their  full  share  of  military  service ;  and  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  the  colonial  forces  suifered  mortifying  checks.  After 
a  considerable  time  the  native  chiefs  became  convinced 
that  they  were  weaker  than  the  enemy,  and  consequently' 
they  at  last  agreed  to  terms  which  were  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise.  The  tribe  is  not  effectually  disarmed  ; 
but  it  will  be  disposed,  after  late  experience,  to  keep  the 
peace  for  the  present.  The  Colonial  Government  nomi¬ 
nally  retains  the  right  of  disarmament  ;  but  licences  will 
be  granted  on  easy  terms.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that 
for  some  years  past  the  Cape  Government  has,  on  the 
whole,  behaved  with  justice  and  liberality  to  the  coloured 
race.  It  is  desirable  that  its  merits  should  be  fully  re¬ 
cognized,  especially  as  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
protect  native  interests  if  the  local  policy  had  been  harsh 
and  oppressive. 

The  relations  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  tho 
colony  are  more  relevant  to  the  present  discussion  than  the 
policy  or  the  circumstances  of  the  Basuto  war.  Lord 
Kimberley  at  first  disapproved  of  Air.  Sprigg’s  enterprise  ; 
and  on  several  occasions  he  reserved  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  protect  the  natives,  if  necessary,  against  an 
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nnjnst  settlement.  The  Colonial  Government,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  in  its  official  language,  and  still 
more  forcibly  by  its  acts,  the  purely  local  character  of  the 
dispute.  Mr.  Sprigg  is  the  head  of  the  party  in  the 
colony  which  professes  the  strongest  attachment  to 
the  English  connexion ;  but  no  colonial  patriot  could 
be  more  determined  to  assert  the  exclusive  right  of 
controlling  its  own  affairs  which  had  been  conferred  on 
the  Cape  six  or  seven  years  ago.  From  the  outset  of 
the  dispute  the  Cape  Ministry  announced  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  only  to  abstain  from  application  for  Im¬ 
perial  aid,  but  to  reject  the  services  of  the  Queen’s 
troops,  if  they  had  been  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Sprigg  asserted  the  right  of  the  colony  to  settle  its  quarrel 
with  the  Basutos  according  to  its  own  views  of  expediency 
and  justice.  If  the  Home  Government  had  attempted  to 
revise  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  was  ultimately 
concluded,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  pretensions  would 
have  been  rejected.  There  has  happily  been  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  engage  in  a  conflict  which  might  have  caused 
much  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  which  would  probably 
have  ended  in  favour  of  those  who  were  on  the 
spot.  The  natives  have  suffered  no  injustice  ;  and  the 
war  has  not  cost  the  English  Treasury  a  single 
farthing.  It  must  have  been  not  a  little  irritating  to 
the  late  Minister  of  the  Cape  to  find  the  South  African 
colonies  indiscriminately  reproached  with  their  assumed 
dependence  on  Imperial  resources.  It  was  difficult  for 
the  most  infallible  of  journals  not  to  defer  to  his  re¬ 
monstrance.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  Cape  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  a  rule  which  applies  to  the  minor  provinces,  all 
of  which  are  Crown  colonies.  It  is  true  that  Natal 
and  Griqaaland  must  be  protected  as  long  as  they  are 
only  inhabited  by  a  sparse  English  population.  In  Natal 
the  colonists  bear  to  the  natives  the  proportion  of  one 
to  twenty ;  and  it  is  at  once  necessary  to  defend  the 
weaker  party,  and  advantageous  to  both  that  their  rights 
and  interests  should  be  protected  by  an  impartial 
authority.  As  long  as  Englishmen  are  disposed  to 
settle  in  distant  lands  it  is  right  that  they  should  be 
followed  by  English  law  and  English  power.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  their  race  and  language  has  spread 
over  the  world ;  and  the  abandonment  of  a  traditional 
policy  would  be  at  the  same  time  foolish  and  base.  The 
colonies  are  willing  enough,  as  they  successively  become 
strong  and  populous,  to  undertake  the  burden  of  conduct¬ 
ing  their  own  affairs.  In  the  meantime  it  is  unbecoming 
and  unwise  to  taunt  them  with  the  benefits  which  they 
now  receive  from  the  mother-country. 


EGYPT. 

IjjlOR  the  moment  there  is  a  lull  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt, 
and  even  a  tendency  to  improvement,  as  a  negro 
regiment  has  kindly  consented  to  banish  itself  from  all  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  its  capital  on  a  sufficiently 
handsome  sum  being  given  for  its  travelling  expenses.  But 
the  crisis  is  not  at  an  end,  and  as  no  one  can  foresee  what 
its  end  will  be,  a  host  of  advisers  have  come  forward  to 
suggest  what  is  the  shape  which,  in  the  interests  of 
England,  this  end  ought  to  be  made  to  assume.  Before, 
however,  any  serious  attempt  to  say  what  ought  to  be 
done,  it  is  useful  to  have  as  clear  a  notion  as  possible  of 
what  cannot  be  done,  or  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  what,  if 
it  must  be  done,  can  only  be  done  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  English  statesmen.  As  the  pre¬ 
sent  danger  comes  from  the  Egyptian  army,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  Egyptian 
army  altogether.  In  one  sense  Egypt  could  do  perfectly 
well  without  an  army.  As  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said,  what 
Egypt  wants  is  not  an  army,  but  a  gendarmerie,  or,  as  we 
should  call  it,  a  good  police  force.  The  peasants  of  Egypt 
give  no  trouble  to  any  one,  and  crimes  of  violence  are  almost 
unknown  in  country  districts.  Some  kind  of  police  is 
necessary,  if  only  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the 
local  tribunals,  and  to  prevent  disputes  about  land  ending 
in  village  riots.  Beyond  this  a  coherent  disciplined  force 
is  necessary  for  three  purposes — to  keep  order  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  ;  to  guard  against  religious  excitement  leading 
to  civil  disturbance,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Mecca 
pilgrims  ;  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  having 
local  authority  to  set  up  for  himself  when  ordered  to  re¬ 
linquish  office.  A  small  force  would  suffice  for  these 
purposes,  provided  it  was  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  at 


the  absolute  disposal  of  the  central  authority ;  and  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  this 
force  was  called  an  army  or  a  gendarmerie.  But  all  this 
is  only  true  of  Egypt  proper.  Beyond  Egypt  proper  lie 
the  wild  lands  which  were  mainly  annexed  by  the  late 
Khedive,  and  only  very  imperfectly  reduced  to  obedience. 
Military  force  must  always  be  present,  or  there  would  be 
complete  anarchy.  By  the  constant  use  of  military  force 
something  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade.  Not  nearly  so  much  has  been  done  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  but  still  something  has  been 
done,  and  England  has  been  unceasing  in  pressing  Egypt 
to  do  more.  To  do  away  with  so  much  of  the  Egyptian 
army  as  is  required  for  this  purpose  would  be  to  restore 
the  Red  Sea  slave  trade  in  its  full  horrors,  to  undo  all 
that  England  has  yet  accomplished  towards  its  sup¬ 
pression,  and  to  make  it  impossible  that  England  should 
do  anything  in  future  towards  effecting  an  object  which 
we  profess  to  have  very  nearly  at  heart. 

As  the  readiest  means  of  putting  down  the  present  in¬ 
subordinate  army  of  Egypt,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Turkey  should  send  soldiers  to  Egypt.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  that  circumstances  might  not  arise  in  which  the 
employment  of  Turkish  troops  might  be  the  least  of 
many  evils.  But  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil  in  itself. 
The  very  reasons  which  make  Turkey  long  to  bo  allowed 
to  send  troops  to  Egypt  are  reasons  why  the  Western, 
Powers  must  dislike  Turkish  troops  being  sent.  To  the 
Porte  nothing  would  be  so  fascinating  as  the  prospect  of 
getting  its  troops  into  Egypt.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  a  conspicuous  assertion  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Caliphate.  It  would  be  treated  by  the  Mahommedan  world 
as  a  set-off  for  the  rebuff  which  Turkey  has  had  to  undergo 
in  Tunis,  and  might  easily  constitute  so  great  an  addition 
to  the  many  difficulties  which  France  has  to  encounter, 
that  the  French  Government  would  not  consent  to  it, 
except  under  pressure,  which  would  strain,  if  it  did  not 
break,  all  friendly  relations  between  France  and  England. 
In  the  next  place,  the  Porte  wants  to  get  its  troops  into 
Egypt  as  a  means  of  securing  a  position  of  advantage 
in  the  great  struggle  between  Turks  and  Arabs  which,  in 
a  mild  form,  is  always  going  on,  and  which  may  before 
long  take  a  form  of  a  very  acute  kind.  To  dominate  a 
new  Ai’ab  population,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  all 
the  west  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  would  seem  to  the  Turkish 
Government  an  excellent  stroke  of  business.  Then,  again, 
there  are  some  exceedingly  pleasant  pickings  to  be  got 
out  of  Egypt.  To  get  hold  of  a  country  that  actually  pays 
its  way  would  be  like  a  green  spot  in  tbe  desert  to  pashas 
and  generals  who  for  years  have  seen  nothing  but  uni¬ 
versal  bankruptcy.  To  get  the  Turks  into  Egypt  would 
be  easy  enough,  but  to  get  them  out  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed.  They  would  take  care  not  to  do  their 
work  too  quickly  or  too  well.  There  would  always  be 
some  danger  from  the  disbanded  army,  against  which 
they  would  have  to  take  precautions  equally  indispensable 
and  expensive.  If  it  was  proposed  to  replace  them,  they 
would  ask  how  they  could  be  replaced  when  an  Egyptian 
army  could  not  be  trusted  and  no  European  Power  would 
intervene  except  on  paper.  They  would  naturally  ask 
that  the  province  they  were  saving  should  pay  them  for 
their  trouble,  and  they  would  get  what  they  asked  by  the 
simple  process  of  taking  it.  They  would  probably  be  too 
prudent  to  take  more  than  they  could  take  without 
coming  to  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Powers  that  had  in¬ 
vited  them  to  come  in ;  but  their  plea  that  Egypt  must 
pay  for  being  saved  would,  if  urged  within  decent  limits, 
be  so  irresistible  that  they  would  easily  take  enough  to- 
disorganize  Egyptian  finance  and  arrest  the  progress  which 
Egypt  has  recently  made.  That  the  Arabs  would  reflect, 
that  this  was  a  most  disappointing  end  of  French  and 
English  protection,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government 
would,, give  the  most  curious  of  whitewashings  to  the 
Turks  by  putting  under  their  unspeakable  pashas  and 
generals  a  province  hitherto  free  from  them,  may  perhaps 
be  dismissed  as  mere  matters  of  local  or  personal 
sentiment. 

As  an  alternative  process  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Egypt  should  be  proclaimed  an  independent  country  with 
the  guarantee  of  England.  There  is  no  difference  between 
this  and  the  bolder  plan  of  an  English  occupation  or 
annexation,  except  that  it  has  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a 
very  thin  veil  of  hypocrisy.  Egypt  is  now  dependent  in 
three  ways.  It  is  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  it 
has  its  finances  controlled  by  foreigners,  and  it  is  bound 
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to  administer  jnstice  to  foreigners  in  a  peculiar  way,  which 
foreigners  find  convenient  to  them.  As  regards  foreigners, 
England  must  guarantee  that  independent  Egypt  should 
offer  them  all  the  advantages  offered  by  dependent  Egypt. 
She  would  have  to  take  care  that  the  new  Egypt  paid 
the  debts  of  the  old  one.  She  would  have  to  see  that 
the  proper  taxes  were  properly  collected,  and  that  every 
possible  check  was  applied  to  prevent  corruption  and 
negligence.  She  would  have  to  ensure  that  the  Inter- 
national  Tribunals  gave  no  judgments  that  were  not 
punctually  carried  out.  In  order  to  do  all  this  she  would 
have  to  make  the  independent  Government  do  exactly 
what  England  thought  right,  and  the  independent 
Government  could  only  be  kept  from  going  wrong  by  the 
■constant  display  or  the  constant  menace  of  English  force. 
If  Europe  did  not  know  previously,  it  has  learnt  from 
the  recent  history  of  Tunis,  what  is  the  inevitable  end  of 
this  sort  of  mock  independence  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  do  a 
strong  thing,  we  may  at  least  ask  to  be  spared  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  having  to  stoop  to  the  subterfuges  of  M.  Sx.- 
Hilaire.  As  regards  the  Porte,  it  is  supposed  that  we 
are  to  inform  it  that  its  suzerainty  is  at  an  end,  with  the 
sole  justification  that  our  Indian  interests  make  us  think 
this  necessary.  We  presume  that  what  was  sauce  for  us 
would  be  sauce  for  our  neighbours,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  France  informing  the  Porte  that  its 
Algerian  interests  required  that  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte  over  Tripoli  should  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Other 
nations  would  find  that  their  interests  required  that  they 
should  have  something  else,  and  the  great  process  of  par¬ 
titioning  Turkey  would  be  set  on  foot;  and  this  time  it 
would  be  England,  of  all  nations,  that  would  have  had  the 
honour  of  beginning  it. 

O  O 


TIIE  DEFEAT  OF  AYUB. 

THE  restless  wheel  of  Afghan  fortune  has  taken  another 
turn,  and  the  Ameer,  whose  chances  not  so  very  long 
ago  looked  dark  enough,  is  once  more  in  the  ascendent.  It 
was  not  unnatural  that,  after  the  battle  of  Karez-i-Atta, 
the  prospects  of  Ayub  should  have  been  highly  thought  of 
in  this  country.  He  had  been  twice  victorious  in  the 
same  district — once  over  our  own  troops.  His  defeat  by 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had  been,  according  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reckoning  of  Orientals,  in  a  manner  wiped  out  by  our 
neglect  to  pursue  our  success  and  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Maclaine.  He  was  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  popular 
branch  of  the  Afghan  reigning  family,  and  he  had 
shown  decidedly  more  generalship  than  his  rival.  These 
advantages,  howevei-,  were  neutralized — partly  by  his 
•own  hesitation  in  improving  his  victory ;  partly  by  his 
inability  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Ghilzais ;  most 
•of  all,  perhaps,  by  the  incurable  habit  of  treachery 
which  seems  to  bo  inherent  in  Afghan  regular  troops.  An 
Afghan  declaimer  against  standing  armies  would  certainly 
be  at  no  lack  for  arguments.  Judging  by  history  and 
■experience,  the  first  thought  of  tho  regimented  Afghan 
soldier  is,  if  he  is  fighting  against  Europeans,  to  run 
away ;  if  he  is  fighting  against  his  own  countrymen,  to 
•desert.  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that  Ayub  com¬ 
mitted  a  grave  error  by  placing  the  troops  of  whose 
fidelity  he  was  most  doubtful  in  the  rear,  though  it  is  of 
course  possible  to  understand  his  reason  for  doing  so. 
For,  as  the  Afghan  regular  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
treachery,  so  the  Afghan  soldier,  regular  and  irregular 
alike,  is  remarkable  for  his  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  rear.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  great  execution  was  done  by  the 
.sudden  action  of  the  Cabuli  x-egiments  in  firing  on 
the  troops  posted  in  front  of  them  ;  but  the  fact 
of  the  firing  was  sufficient  to  lose  the  day,  which  was 
after  all,  a  comparatively  bloodless  one.  The  Ameer 
has  been  blamed  for  permitting  the  looting  of  Candahar. 
But  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
prevent  his  Ghilzais,  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  iudebted  for 
the  victory,  from  indulging  an  hereditary  animosity.  Not 
much  fear  need  be  entertained  for  the  Hindoo  and 
Farsiwan  merchants  of  the  town,  for,  by  all  accounts, 
most  of  them  had  the  good  sense  to  leave  the  city  when 
our  abandonment  of  it  rendered  it  no  longer  a  safe  place 
of  business  or  of  abode. 

The  battle  and  its  results  are  additional  lessons,  if 


any  such  were  required,  of  the  extreme  caution  neces¬ 
sary  in  estimating  the  chances  of  Afghan  war  and 
politics.  In  so  far  as  the  victor  in  this  case  is 
the  nominee  of  the  English  Government,  while  Ayub 
during  his  recent  stay  in  Candahar  affected  to  be 
bitterly  hostile  to  us,  the  result  is  satisfactory.  But 
it  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  the  special 
circumstances  of  civil  war  in  Afghanistan  at  the  present 
time  are  such  as  to  make  almost  any  event  capable  of 
giving  us  trouble.  At  the  present  moment,  as  far  as  is 
known,  Ayub  is  either  a  beaten  fugitive  at  Herat,  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  unless  he  has  used  extraordinary  speed,  is  on 
his  way  thither.  He  has  already  sent  to  his  capital  sup¬ 
plies  of  men,  money,  and  guns;  and,  unless  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  turn  against  him,  his  refuge  there  will  be  pretty 
secure,  inasmuch  as  the  huge  earthworks  of  Herat  are  im¬ 
pregnable  to  an  Afghan  army.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an 
emissary  of  the  Ameer’s  somewhere  in  the  western  pro¬ 
vinces  who  may  give  Ayub  trouble  on  his  road  ;  but  it  is 
not  known  that  he  has  any  great  force  with  him.  Suppos¬ 
ing,  then,  that  Ayub  reaches  Herat  in  safety,  the  Ameer 
will  have  to  make  up  his  mind  either  to  leave  him 
there,  in  which  case  the  proceedings  of  this  year  and 
last  year  will  pretty  certainly  be  repeated — for  defeat 
is  no  more  fatal  to  an  Afghan  claimant  than  victory 
is  decisive  in  his  favour — or,  satisfied  with  the  North, 
East,  and  South,  he  may  be  content  to  leave  Ayub 
some  sort  of  nominal  supremacy  in  the  West.  Or  he 
may  advance  on  Herat.  This  latter  would,  as  has 
been  said,  be  a  very  formidable  undertaking,  though 
no  great  resistance  might  be  offered  to  the  invaders  on  the 
way  either  in  Zemindawar  or  Farrah.  In  any  case,  how¬ 
ever,  the  danger,  as  far  as  English  interests  are  concerned, 
lies  not  so  much  in  what  may  happen  to  the  Ameer  as  in 
the  fact  that  Ayub’s  misfortunes  are  almost  certain  to  throw 
him  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  Russian  and  the  English 
Governments  are  on  the  best  of  terms  at  present,  no  doubt. 
But  this  cordial  understanding  apparently  rest3  upon  two 
j  other  understandings — that  England  shall  make  no 
l  advance  westward,  and  that  Russia  may  make  any  advance 
eastward  she  likes,  with  a  hazy  reservation  as  to  Herat 
itself.  It  is  not  immediately  to  be  feared  that  Ayub 
would  offer  to  put  the  Russians  in  possession  of  that 
city,  or  that  they  would  accept  his  offer.  Near  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  yet  quite  near  enough,  and 
even  the  genial  atmosphere  of  mutual  admiration  and 
esteem  which  prevails  between  Lord  Granville  and  M. 
de  Gieus  might  be  disturbed  by  such  a  proceeding.  But 
what  is  most  probable  is,  that  Ayub  will  take  the  place  in 
reference  to  Herat  which  Abdurrahman  used  to  occupy  in 
reference  to  Afghan  Turkestan  ;  that  he  will  be  a  refugee 
guest  at  one  of  the  Russian  proconsular  courts,  entertained 
nominally  as  a  matter  of  generosity  and  sympathy  with 
the  fallen,  but  really  as  a  possibly  useful  instrument  in 
case  of  future  contingencies.  Hitherto  Ayub  has  not,  as 
far  as  is  known,  had  much  dealing  with  Russia,  but  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  much  or  any.  The 
reason  now  exists,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his 
residence  at  Tashkend  would  be  a  matter  for  serious 
alarm,  it  would,  considering  the  actual  condition  of  affaii’s 
in  Central  Asia,  be,  to  say  the  least,  an  inconvenience. 

What  that  condition  is  may  be  vei’v  simply  stated.  It 
is  a  steady,  pei’sistent  violation  of  the  famous  pledge  on 
the  faith  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  was  induced  to 
sanction  the  evacuation  of  Candahar.  So  far  from  opera¬ 
tions  in  Turkestan  having  becu  put  a  stop  to,  they  have 
not  rested  for  an  hour.  The  enormous  encroachments  on 
Persian  territory  in  the  direction  of  Meshed,  of  which  the 
Daily  News  Correspondent  at  Merv  was  the  first  to  give 
positive  intelligence,  are  not,  indeed,  fully  consummated  ; 
bu.t  the  Russian  claims  have  certainly  not  been  withdrawn, 
and  they  are  being  stx-enuously  advocated  in  print  as  well 
as  diplomatically.  Meanwhile  the  Trans-Caspian  Rail¬ 
way  pi’oceeds  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  route  has  been  accomplished,  the  foot  of  the 
!  Akhal  district  has  been  reached,  aud  the  continua- 
I  tion  to  the  Russian  outposts  beyond  Askabad  is  a 
J  matter  of  no  difficulty,  and  probably  of  very  little 
time.  From  thence  by  the  proposed,  if  not  completed, 
annexation  of  Kuchan  the  way  to  Meshed  is  easier 
still ;  aud  that  Meshed  means  Herat  is  acknowledged 
even  by  fervent  supportei's  of  the  Government  policy 
in  Afghanistan.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that,  on  the 
singular  principle  which  makes  some  critics  insist  upon 
England  drawing  back  a  step  for  every  step  that  Russia 
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makes  forward,  the  abandonment  of  the  posts  of  ob¬ 
servation  which  yet  remain  to  ns  south  of  Candahar  is 
clamoured  for.  Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  take  notice  of  the 
fact  which  has  been  made  known  by  the  most  recent  of 
Mr.  O’Donovan’s  interesting  and  important  letters  from 
Central  Asia,  that  little,  if  any,  expectation  of  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Russia  in  those  quarters  cannowbe  entertained.  Merv 
would  indeed  still  resist ;  but  Merv  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
masked  and  rendered  of  no  importance  by  the  recent 
occupation  of  Akhal,  and  still  more  by  the  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  Attrek  and  towards  Meshed.  Here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  most  competent  and  unprejudiced  ob¬ 
server,  the  very  Kurdish  chieftains,  who  form  a  kind  of 
military  frontier  to  Persia,  are  in  favour  of  Russia,  and 
respond  enthusiastically  to  the  toast  of  the  Czar’s  health. 
Lest  it  should  bo  said  that  a  Kurdish  chieftain  would  pro¬ 
bably  respond  enthusiastically  to  any  toast,  it  may  be 
added  that  that  of  the  Empress  of  India  is  coldly  received. 
There  has,  indeed,  long  been  little  doubt  that  in  North- 
Western  Persia  the  Russians  are  regarded  much  more  as 
deliverers  from  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  Turcoman  raids 
than  as  invaders  or  conquerors.  It  is  usual  to  meet  all 
this  by  saying  that,  if  so,  so  mudh  the  more  to  the  credit 
of  Russia  as  a  civilizing  Power.  In  short,  “  the  young 
“  man  is  an  honest  man.”  It  may  be  so.  But,  civilizing 
Power  or  uncivilizing  Potver,  it  has  been  a  steadfast  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  English  politicians  who  know  anything  of 
India  that  Russia  cannot,  without  danger,  be  allowed  to 
come  near  Herat.  The  fact  now  is  that  she  is  advancing 
towards  Herat  literally  at  railroad  speed,  and  that  circum¬ 
stances  on  the  Afghan  side  of  the  frontier  are  more  favour¬ 
able  to  her  than  ever. 


AMERICA. 

OF  the  many  speeches  which  have  been  made  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Garfield,  Mr.  Lowell’s  was  perhaps  the  best. 
The  American  Minister  necessarily  took  the  principal  place 
at  a  meeting  of  his  countrymen  in  London,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  they  were  represented  by  a  master  of  Eng¬ 
lish  style  and  language.  Although  Mr.  Lowell  had  not 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  late  President,  he 
had  in  two  or  three  casual  interviews  recognized  his  ability 
and  the  genuineness  of  his  character ;  and  he  appi’eciated 
the  peculiar  merits  of  his  career  with  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  circumstances  and  qualities  of  the  highest 
class  of  adventurous  Americans  which  can  scarcely  be 
possessed  by  a  foreigner.  The  manner  in  which  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Queen’s  name  was  received  is  to  Englishmen 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  of  the  meeting. 
Although  it  would  be  absurd  to  anticipate  great  political 
results  from  the  sentiments  which  are  elicited  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasion,  it  really  seems  possible  that  recent 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  may  tend  to  promote  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  American 
people  have,  with  a  fine  perception  of  fitness,  accepted  the 
Queen’s  letters  and  messages  as  the  proper  representation 
of  English  regret  and  good  will.  Personal  feeling  is 
always  best  expressed  by  a  single  person  ;  and  in  matters 
of  this  kind  the  Queen  never  fails  in  one  of  her  most 
gracious  duties.  The  general  suspension  of  business  and 
the  emblems  of  mourning  in  London  and  other  principal 
towns,  and  the  addresses  which  were  delivered  on  Sunday 
last  from  innumerable  pulpits,  will  produce  a  favourable 
impression  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  the  millions,  of 
mourners  who,  as  it  was  with  a  pardonable  hyperbole 
asserted,  formed  a  line  on  either  side  of  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  for  six  hundred  miles,  would  perhaps  have  been 
less  deeply  moved  by  the  tragedy  if  its  subject  or  hero 
had  been  a  more  famous  man.  A  year  and  a  half  ago 
Mr.  Garfield’s  name  was  unknown  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  no  one  in  the  United 
States  would  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  states¬ 
men.  He  might,  perhaps,  not  have  become  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee  for  the  Presidency  if  he  had  been  con¬ 
spicuous  enough  to  excite  the  jealousy  which  has  been 
fatal  to  a  long  succession  of  eminent  candidates ;  but  when 
it  appeared  that  the  chief  political  leaders  were  only 
strong  enough  to  exclude  each  other  from  nomination,  the 
selection  of  an  able  and  honest  member  of  the  Legislature, 
who  had  in  his  youth  done  good  service  as  a  soldier, 
afforde'd  relief  and  satisfaction  to  the  sound  portion  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  popular  attachment  and  admira¬ 


tion  which  have  lately  been  exhibited  have  derived  much 
of  their  fervour  from  the  well-founded  belief  that  the 
murdered  President  was  a  typical  American  citizen.  In 
the  Southern  version  of  Chevy  Chase,  the  superiority 
of  England  is  asserted  in  the  King’s  confident  declaration 
that  he  has  still  within  his  realm  five  hundred  captains  as- 
good  as  Percy.  The  resources  of  Scotland  are  by  the 
same  patriotic  poet  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted  with 
the  death  of  Douglas.  Every  true  American  feels  justly 
confident  that  there  are  within  the  States  five  hundred 
as  good  as  Garfield.  Many  aspirants  to  the  highest 
honours  are  now  undergoing  a  similar  training.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  none  of  them  will  be  required  to  serve 
their  country  in  civil  war.  They  will  try  their  youthful 
strength  in  local  elections  and  in  the  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  States ;  and  some  of  them  will  attain  to  seats 
in  Congress,  and  perhaps  ultimately  in  the  Senate.  They 
will  do  well  to  emulate,  in  dealing  with  the  questions 
which  may  arise  in  their  time,  the  sagacity  and  honesty 
with  which  Mr.  Garfield  resisted  all  proposals  to  tamper 
with  the  currency  by  a  depreciated  circulation  either  of 
paper  or  silver.  They  will  not  escape  the  economical 
delusions  which  he  shared  with  his  party,  unless,  indeed, 
the  protection  of  indigenous  monopolies  should  pass  out 
of  fashion.  Mr.  Garfield  seems  to  have  thought  that  he 
was  a  free-trader  because  he  hoped  that  at  some  future 
time  foreign  imports  would  be  excluded,  without  the  aid 
of  tariffs,  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  domestic  production. 

Among  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Garfield’s  character  which  have  been  published  are  the 
anecdotes  which  show  his  hearty  love  of  literature.  He 
was  a  respectable  scholar,  though  he  was  probably  not 
familiar  with  the  niceties  of  academic  study;  and  he  had 
a  genuine  love  both  of  learning  and  of  light  literature. 
Like  a  child  who  reserves  the  most  tempting  morsel  to 
the  last,  he  read  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Piclavich 
Papers  again  and  again,  but  he  never  could  bear  to  finish 
the  book,  wishing  always  to  have  the  pleasure  in  prospect. 
The  whimsical  fancy  would  not  be  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
genius,  and  it  indicates  the  temperament  of  a  genuine 
student.  Ho  worldly  or  selfish  man  would  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  cultivate  such  a  form  of  humorous  weakness. 
The  fortitude  which  he  displayed  during  his  long  decline 
excites  a  graver  feeling  of  respect  and  sympathy.  As  Mr. 
Lowell  happily  quoted  from  Andrew  Marvell — 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 

Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

His  bodily  sufferings  may  probably  have  diverted  his 
thoughts  from  the  regret  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  suggested  by  the  loss  of  great  opportunities.  Having 
attained  the  highest  object  of  personal  ambition  while  he 
was  still  in  full  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he  may  reason¬ 
ably  have  expected  to  found  a  great  reputation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  doubtful  anecdote,  he  once  asked  daring  his 
illness  whether  his  name  would  live  in  history.  If  the 
story  is  true,  he  probably  reflected  that  his  name  would 
only  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  his  unfortunate 
end.  It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  tenor  of  his 
political  career  that  he  would  as  President  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  extirpation  of  the  corrupt  practices  and. 
vicious  tendencies  of  the  existing  system  of  patronage.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  the  work  was  not  even  begun. 

It  must  bo  assumed  that  Mr.  Lowell  had  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  confidence  which,  with  official  propriety, 
ho  professed  to  feel  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the 
actual  President.  Mr.  Arthur  would  not  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  prominent  in  his  section  of  the  Republican  party  to 
be  selected  by  Mr.  Conkling  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President,  if  he  had  not  been  an  active  and  able  politician. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  receive  the  assurance  that  he  bears  a 
bigb  reputation  for  honesty  and  patriotism  ;  and  it  may  be- 
confidently  anticipated  that  he  will  exercise  his  high  func¬ 
tions  with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  A 
President  is  almost  as  completely  identified  in  personal  in¬ 
terest  with  the  Republic  as  an  hereditary  King.  He  has 
nothing  to  gain  for  himself,  except  perhaps  the  chances  of 
a  second  term  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  a  casual  successor 
to  the  Presidency  will  bo  a  candidate  for  re-election.  It 
happens  at  present  that  the  maintenance  of  the  President’s 
prerogative  affords  the  best  security  for  the  honest  dis¬ 
posal  of  patronage.  The  Senators  who  have  in  late  years 
usurped  the  right  of  appointment  to  lucrative  offices 
have  to  provide  for  their  own  partisans,  and  sometimes 
their  relatives,  out  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
places.  The  President,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to 
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satisfy  private  claims,  would  soon  exhaust  the  host  of 
pretenders  to  his  personal  favour.  At  this  moment  there 
is  a  tendency  to  support  the  President  against  any  com¬ 
petitors  in  other  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Garfield  is  cherished  will  to  a  certain  extent  strengthen 
the  position  of  his  successor.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  when 
ho  received  the  fatal  wound  Mr.  Garfield  was  engaged  in 
a  struggle  with  a  formidable  opponent  who  professed  to 
assert  the  claims  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Arthur’s  most 
popular  course  will  be  to  maintain  his  constitutional 
rights.  He  seems  to  have  begun  his  administration  with 
good  feeling  and  good  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  regret  for  the  cause  of  his  elevation  was  sincere  ;  and 
he  is  in  no  hurry  to  divert  attention  to  himself.  The  Senate 
will  shortly  hold  a  Session  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  nominations  which  may  be  made  by  the  President. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  not  announced  any  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Cabinet,  though  changes  are  still 
confidently  predicted,  and  he  judiciously  advises  his 
Ministers  to  take  a  holiday  after  the  prolonged  tension 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  As  the  President 
justly  says,  there  is  no  pressing  need  of  legislation,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  accelerating  the  meeting  of  Congress. 


LORD  SPENCER  ON  FARMING. 

WHEN  Lord  Spencer  talks  to  farmers  about  farming 
he  speaks  with  various  titles  to  a  respectful  hearing. 
He  is  a  Cabinet  Minister  ;  he  is  charged  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  which  controls  important  farming  operations,  and 
he  represents  a  family  which  has  for  many  years  made 
itself  conspicuous  in  the  region  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments.  He  dismisses  in  a  few  emphatic  sentences  the 
wild  notion  that  the  farmers  may  hope  to  right  themselves 
by  a  return  to  Protection.  Business  men  have  something 
better  to  do  than  to  run  after  a  phantom,  and  no  phantom 
could  be  more  shadowy  than  the  notion  that  the  large 
towns  will  allow  the  price  of  bread  to  be  artificially  raised. 
What  landlords  and  farmers  have  to  do  is  to  set  them¬ 
selves  seriously  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  agriculture,  and  to  study  how  far  these  causes 
may  be  expected  to  cease  to  operate,  or  how  far  they 
can  be  counteracted  in  future.  Like  all  competent  judges, 
Lord  Spencer  treats  as  the  primary  cause  of  agricul¬ 
tural  distress  the  remarkable  succession  of  wet  seasons. 
If  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  England  for  any 
length  of  time,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this 
period  of  bad  weather.  There  have  been  many  periods 
of  weather,  not  only  as  bad,  but  much  worse,  and 
as  there  is  no  kind  of  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
climate  of  Great  Britain  has  permanently  changed,  it 
may  be  confidently  predicted  that  bad  seasons  will 
be  followed  by  good.  The  present  period  of  bad  seasons, 
however,  may  be  attended  with  some  peculiar  conse¬ 
quences.  It  has  come  after  a  period  of  good  seasons 
in  which  the  general  trade  of  the  country  had  made 
enormous  progress.  Rents  had  risen,  and  they  had  risen 
not  because  landlords  were  extortionate,  but  because  they 
had  an  article  to  dispose  of  for  which  there  was  a  brisk 
market.  It  has  also  come  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  local  rates,  which  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  fall  ultimately  on  the  landlord,  but  only  fall  on 
him  when  the  farmer,  on  whom  they  first  fall,  has  managed 
to  shift  the  burden  from  his  shoulders.  It  has  further 
come  when  for  the  first  time  English  agricultui’e  has  to 
face  American  competition.  And,  lastly,  it  has  come  when 
English  farming  is  not  by  any  means  what  English 
farming  ought  to  be.  It  was  to  this  last  topic  that  Lord 
Spencer  principally  directed  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
The  sun  may  again  shine,  but  it  will  not  shine  on  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture  in  England  unless  English  agriculture 
undergoes  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

The  first  thing  that  English  agriculturists  have  to  do  is 
to  study,  by  the  light  of  recent  experience,  the  inherent 
capabilities  of  the  soil.  Up  to  the  present  time  two  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  committed.  The  soil  has  been  regarded 
exclusively  as  it  is  under  a  succession  of  fairly  dry  seasons, 
and  land  has  been  put  under  cultivation  which  is 
not  worth  cultivating.  When  the  uninstructed  public 
hears  of  agricultural  distress,  it  is  apt  to  think  that 
this  distress  is  universal.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
large — a  very  large — part  of  English  land  where  there 
is  no  agricultural  distress  at  all.  The  Duko  of  Devonshire 


has  just  refused  a  reduction  of  rents  on  one  portion  of  his 
estates  for  the  very  sensible  reason  that  his  land  is  worth 
as  much  in  the  way  of  rent  as  it  ever  was.  The  Duke  of 
Cleveland  has  refused  a  similar  demand,  and  has  added 
that,  if  his  farmers  doubt  the  justice  of  his  calculations, 
they  may  have  their  farms  valued.  There  are  many  parts 
of  England — as,  for  instance,  in  the  small  cattle  farms  of 
Wales — where  the  wet  has  done  no  harm,  and  there  are 
few  counties  in  which  the  land  that  has  not  been  seriously 
injured  by  the  wet  is  not  of  greater  extent  than  the  land 
which  has  seriously  suffered.  It  has,  however,  been 
Bhown  that  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  English 
land  which  suffers  severely  in  wet  seasons ;  and  the 
,  farmer  will  henceforth,  unless  he  is  unusually  reckless, 
j  only  offer  for  such  land  a  rent  which  he  can  conveniently 
pay  on  the  average  of  seasons,  wet  and  dry. 

There  is  also  some  land,  although  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  mass,  where  losses  in  bad  seasons 
cannot  be  repaired  in  good  seasons,  or  which  is  so  sterile 
that  it  will  not  grow  crops  at  all ;  and  this  small  portion  of 
English  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  The  next  thing 
that  the  agriculturist  has  to  do  is  to  avert,  so  far  as  he 
can,  the  evils  of  wet  seasons  by  drainage.  Lord  Spencer 
repeated,  what  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Richmond  Commission,  that  the  present  system 
of  English  drainage  is  a  hollow  mockery.  Landlords  have 
borrowed  large  sums  for  drainage  ;  but  neither  they  nor 
their  tenants  have  seen  that  the  works  were  perfectly  car¬ 
ried  out.  Millions  have  been  spent  on  drains  that  do 
not  drain.  Lastly,  English  farmers  have  got,  in  many 
respects,  to  learn  their  business.  They  have  to  ascertain  by 
experiments  often  costly,  and  too  often  hazardous,  to  what 
new  uses  the  soil  can  be  turned  in  order  to  supply  the 
home  market  with  produce  which  cannot  be  brought  from 
a  distance.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  haye  not  got 
this  knowledge  already.  It  is  foreign  competition,  acting 
in  directions  perfectly  new  to  them,  which  now  makes 
this  knowledge  necessary.  But  foreign  competition  has 
revealed  that  there  are  not  only  new  things  to  be  done, 
but  old  things  now  done  badly  which  must  be  done  well. 
Through  a  large  part  of  England  the  people  who  keep 
cows  do  not  know  how  to  make  butter.  Instead  of  making 
good  butter,  they  make  bad.  The  Richmond  Commission 
had  to  listen  to  the  story  of  a  large  contractor  for  rail¬ 
way  refreshment  rooms,  who  began  with  the  patriotic  re¬ 
solution  to  buy  none  but  English  butter,  but  found  that 
the  only  English  butter  he  could  buy  was  so  bad  that  he 
had  to  import  his  butter  from  France. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if  all  these  improvements 
are  to  take  place,  what  is  to  be  the  relation  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  ?  Rents  will  necessarily  fall  to  the  level 
at  which  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  cultivate.  All  burdens 
will  in  time  fall  on  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  will  have 
to  execute  those  permanent  improvements,  such  as  drain¬ 
age  and  the  removal  of  superfluous  timber,  which  must 
be  executed  if  the  land  is  to  be  let  to  a  responsible  tenant. 
All  this  is  simple  enough  ;  but  when  a  farm  in  fair  order 
is  let  at  a  fair  rent,  what  is  to  be  the  subsequent 
relation  of  the  parties  ?  Flow  long  is  the  tenant  to  be 
allowed  to  hold  the  land,  and  how  long  is  he  to  be  forced 
to  hold  it ;  what  may  he  do  with  it  while  he  holds  if,  and 
what  is  to  be  his  position  when  he  ceases  to  hold  it  ? 
The  tenant  is  going  to  try  a  number  of  experiments — 
the  experiment  of  what  the  land  will  produce  in  good 
seasons  and  bad  seasons,  the  experiment  of  the  new  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  turned,  the  experiment  of  the  new 
skill  which  he  can  import  into  the  management.  He 
naturally  wishes  to  have  the  freest  scope  for  his  experi¬ 
ments  that  he  can  devise.  He  desires  more  especially 
three  things — that  he  should  be  left  uncontrolled  to  make 
any  experiments  he  pleases ;  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  hold  the  land  if  his  experiments  succeed,  and  throw  it 
up  if  they  fail ;  and  that  when  he  goes  away  he  should 
be  repaid  the  sum  by  which  the  land  through  his  experi¬ 
ments  has  been  made  a  more  advantageous  field  for  the 
experiments  of  his  successor.  The  landlord  replies — that 
J  the  experiments  of  the  tenant  may  ruin,  not  only  the 
I  man  who  makes  them,  but  the  land  on  which  they  are 
j  made ;  that  he  must  reserve  the  power  of  getting  rid  of 
a  man  who  makes  foolish  experiments  ;  and  that  the  un¬ 
exhausted  impi’ovements  at  the  end  of  a  tenancy  are  to  be 
judged  as  to  their  value  by  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  not 
by  what  the  tenant  has  chosen  to  spend  on  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  parties  were  in  a  position 
to  make  nothing  but  a  fair  bargain,  the  landlord  would 
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always  agree  to  give  the  tenant  the  intrinsic  value 
of  unexhausted  improvements — partly  because  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  just,  and  partly  because  the  land  suffers  if  no 
improvements  are  left  unexhausted  in  the  latter  years  of 
a  tenancy.  Bat  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  tenants, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  do  not  want  to  treat  their 
relations  with  the  landlord  as  one  of  bargain  at  all.  They 
want  the  law  to  help  them.  They  think  of  the  best  bar¬ 
gain  which  they  could  make  with  a  landlord  who  was 
loDging  to  get  a  tenant  on  any  terms,  and  propose  that  the 
law  should  enforce  this  contract  on  all  landlords  without 
distinction.  This  is  the  simple  meaning  of  the  draft  Bill 
which  a  body  of  Scotch  farmers  has  been  good  enough  to 
arrange  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  The  tenants 
who  propose  such  schemes  are,  in  fact,  more  anxious  to 
be  the  tenants  of  their  landlord  than  their  landlord  is  to 
have  them  as  tenants.  They  are  thus  in  a  position  of  in¬ 
feriority  when  they  come  to  make  a  bargain,  and  they  ask 
Parliament  to  turn  the  balance  in  their  favour.  To  the 
argument  that  this  would  be  inequitable,  they  reply  that 
they  do  not  know  whether  they  have  equity  on  their  side, 
and  do  not  much  care,  but  that  they  fancy  that  they  have 
something  much  stronger  than  equity  to  support  them, 
and  that  is  electoral  power.  It  is  at  the  polling-booths, 
and  not  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  that  they  propose  to  make 
their  bargains  for  the  future. 


RUSSIA  AND  AUSTRIA. 

THE  secret  of  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  if  indeed  any  such  meeting  is  proposed, 
has  been  hitherto  well  kept.  Active  controversy  on  a 
probable  matter  of  fact  is  more  puzzling  than  mysterious 
silence.  If  nothing  had  been  said  on  the  subject  after  the 
interview  had  once  been  announced  as  probable,  the  official 
silence  would  have  been  attributed  to  a  reasonable  wish 
that  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  should  not  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  possible  conspirators.  The  discussion  which  is 
continued  in  the  journals  of  different  countries  perplexes 
those  who  are  anxious  on  the  subject.  The  Vienna  papers 
for  the  most  part  declare  that  the  Emperors  are  to  meet, 
while  the  report  is  contradicted  at  Berlin  and  Petersburg. 
The  only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  comparison 
of  conflicting  statements  is  that  the  present  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Imperial  Courts  are  sufficiently  friendly  to 
render  an  interview  feasible  if  it  is  deemed  expedient.  It 
might  almost  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
a  public  demonstration  of  amity  which  has  been  already 
established  ;  but  there  may  be  reasons  for  an  interview 
which  are  not  generally  known.  A  sudden  intimation 
that  the  two  great  potentates  had  actually  met  at  some 
convenient  place  would  cause  no  surprise.  Speculation  on 
the  motives  and  circumstances  of  the  interview  would  supply 
the  place  of  conjectures  as  to  the  probability  of  the  occurrence. 
In  the  meantime  the  chances  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  which  prevails  at  Berlin.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
would  have  to  undertake  a  long  journey  from  Moscow  to 
the  Austrian  frontier ;  and  Nihilist  assassins  would  perhaps 
find  better  opportunities  on  a  railway  than  in  an  Imperial 
palace.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  question 
whether  additional  precautions  against  regicide  can  be 
devised  was  mentioned  during  the  Dantzig  interview.  The 
Russian  and  Austrian  Governments  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
concert  measures  for  the  purpose  without  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  Sovereigns. 

The  importance  which  is  attached  in  the  great  Conti¬ 
nental  monarchies  to  Royal  and  Imperial  interviews  is 
not  the  less  real  because  it  is  but  partially  intelligible  to 
English  observers.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  instances  a 
formal  display  of  dynastic  intimacy  has  indicated  serious 
political  combinations.  The  unexpected  proposal  of 
Alexander  III.  to  meet  the  German  Emperor  at  Dantzig 
removed  the  impression  that  he  was  disposed  to  abandon 
the  family  alliance  which  had  been  carefully  cultivated  by 
his  predecessor.  The  renewal  of  former  friendship  has 
been  further  commemorated  by  the  calculated  indiscretion 
of  a  Hungarian  newspaper.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  published  documents,  notwithstanding 
the  remarkable  statement  that  the  moderation  of  Prince 
Bismarck  was  unexpected. 

The  report  of  another  Imperial  interview  naturally 
suggested  the  probability  of  a  revival  of  the  so-called 
League  of  the  three  Emperors.  The  professed  object  of 
their  former  alliance  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, 


and  especially  to  render  impossible  a  war  between  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  not  fully  known  whether  the 
Austrian  Government  was  a  party  to  the  understanding 
between  Germany  and  Russia  which  afterwards  resulted 
in  the  invasion  of  Turkey  ;  but  the  original  insurrection 
in  Herzegovina  was  fomented  by  Russian  agents,  and  the 
subsequent  acquisition  of  Bosnia  was  probably  the  result 
of  an  earlier  arrangement.  The  League  was  dissolved  in 
consequence  of  the  imperious  demeanour  of  Prince 
Gortciiakoff  ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  substituted  for  the 
triple  alliance  a  close  connexion  with  Austria.  If  a  third 
partner  is  again  admitted,  the  future  policy  of  the  three 
Emperors  will  be  anxiously  watched.  It  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  for  the  present  be  disposed  to  promote 
schemes  of  aggression.  The  final  disruption  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  will  probably  be  deferred  to 
a  future  period.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  likely  to 
engage  in  warlike  enterprises,  and  Austria  will  not  be 
encouraged  by  Germany  to  disturb  existing  arrange¬ 
ments.  All  three  Governments  probably  regard  with 
complacency  the  prosecution  of  the  French  enter¬ 
prise  in  Northern  Africa.  The  war  in  Tunis  pro¬ 
vides  security  while  it  lasts  against  ambitious  pro¬ 
jects  in  Europe.  It  is  possible  that  the  re-establisli- 
ment  of  friendly  relations  among  the  three  great  military 
Empires  may  be  harmless  to  their  neighbours  and  bene¬ 
ficial  to  themselves.  No  part  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy 
has  been  more  generally  approved  by  his  countrymen  than 
his  cultivation  of  a  close  intimacy  with  Austria.  The 
alliance  serves  in  general  estimation  as  a  substitute  for 
the  union  of  all  German  lands  under  one  Government, 
which  is  at  present  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  It 
has  been  felt  that,  as  long  as  the  same  policy  was  pursued 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  The  family  connexion 
with  Russia  has  often  excited  uneasiness;  and  the  renewed 
friendship  which  may  have  been  cemented  at  Berlin  would 
have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  if  it  had 
involved  a  coolness  between  Germany  and  Austria.  An 
interview  held  at  this  time  between  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  Emperors  might  tend  to  relieve  any  anxiety 
which  may  have  been  excited  by  the  meeting  at  Dantzig. 
The  publication  of  the  statement  that  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck 
had  been  communicated  to  Baron  Haymerle  was  probably 
intended  to  prove  that  the  alliance  between  Berlin  and 
AUenna  was  still  unshaken.  The  Austrian  Government 
may  be  trusted  not  to  abandon  its  best  security  against 
external  dangers. 

The  chronic  antagonism  between  Austria  and  Russia 
may  be  indefinitely  suspended,  if  the  Emperor  Alexander 
distinctly  renounces  the  Slavonic  policy  which  lie  was 
supposed  to  favour  during  his  father’s  lifetime.  The 
turbulent  theorists  of  Moscow  have  again  and  again  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  disaffection  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
Austrian  dominions.  In  former  generations  Alexander  I., 
and  at  a  later  time  Nicholas,  cultivated  the  goodwill  of  the 
Hungarians  when  they  were  disaffected  to  the  Government 
of  Vienna.  During  the  late  Emperor’s  reign  the  Pan- 
slavist  societies  courted  the  adhesion  of  Bohemian  Czechs 
and  of  Croatian  malcontents ;  and  shortly  before  the 
Turkish  war  a  Russian  general  argued  in  a  published  work 
that  the  Austrian  power  must  be  destroyed  before  the 
Turkish  provinces  could  be  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  heir  to  the  Crown  was  at  that  time  thought  to  be 
opposed  to  German  influence  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
lie  has  perhaps  since  been  convinced  by  painful  experience 
that  the  Panslavist  agitators  have  had  a  large  share  in 
producing  the  excitement  which  is  directed  against  him¬ 
self  and  against  Russian  institutions.  His  overtures  to 
Germany  and  Austria  are  possibly  intended  to  announce 
his  repudiation  of  aggressive  designs.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  Emperor  was  not  attended  at  Dantzig  by  General 
Ignatieff,  who  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Pan¬ 
slavist  party.  There  is  nevertheless  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Minister  who,  as  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
contrived  the  long  meditated  quarrel  with  Turkey,  has  for¬ 
feited  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  The  Emperor  per¬ 
haps  trusts  him  rather  on  account  of  his  general  ability 
than  through  sympathy  with  his  former  opinions.  Tile 
detection  and  punishment  of  Nihilist  conspiracies  are  more 
urgent  and  more  important  than  any  diplomatic  combina¬ 
tions  which  are  at  present  established  or  contemplated. 
The  Emperor  seems  to  be  persuaded  that  repression  must 
precede,  or  perhaps  supplant,  any  change  in  the  national 
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institutions.  The  latest  step  which  has  been  taken  to 
counteract  disaffection  has  not  been  the  extension  of 
popular  power,  but  the  compilation  of  a  criminal  code 
which  in  some  instances  exceeds  the  previous  law  in 
severity.  Friendly  relations  with  Germany  and  Austria 
may  perhaps  leave  the  Russian  Government  at  leisure  to 
impress  dangerous  conspiracies. 


THE  IRISH  MIRAGE. 

AN  observant  student  of  things  Irish  at  the  present 
day  might  be  excused  for  wondering  whether  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  he  been  alive,  would  not  have 
had  fair  grounds  for  a  treatise  of  a  character  not  dissimilar 
to  that  of  his  famous  “Historic  Doubts.”  Thero  is,  in¬ 
deed,  such  a  place  as  Ireland  marked  on  the  map ;  there 
are  credible  persons  ready  to  testify  that  they  have  been 
there  ;  and  the  pages  of  Bradshaw  contain  elaborate  de¬ 
tails  of  the  stages  of  the  journey.  A  great  deal  of  other 
circumstantial  evidence  to  the  same  effect  might  be  col¬ 
lected.  Yet  the  accounts  of  Irish  affairs  which  come 
from  equally  trustworthy  soni’ces,  and  the  conduct  and 
opinions  to  which  those  accounts  seem  to  give  rise,  pre¬ 
sent  a  hopeless  and  chaotic  discrepancy.  For  instance, 
there  is  confessedly  a  Coercion  Act,  or,  to  speak  accu¬ 
rately,  there  are  more  than  one.  The  object  of  these 
Acts  is  to  restore  law  and  order  in  Ireland.  Therefore 
it  might  be  presumed  that,  if  law  and  order  were  still 
unrestored,  the  Coercion  Acts  would  be  put  in  force 
with  vigour.  Now  it  is  not  denied,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  ignored,  that  Ireland  is  in  a  state  quite  as  recalci¬ 
trant  to  the  law  as  it  was  a  twelvemonth  ago,  though  the 
resistance  is  less  spasmodically  violent  and  more  quietly 
systematic.  The  Land  League  has  probably  discovered  that 
murders  of  the  Mountmorres  kind  do  not  altogether  pay, 
and  there  are  therefore  few  of  them.  But  minor  outrages 
are  not  less  numerous,  and  Boycotting  is  more  abundant 
and  more  ruthless  than  ever.  All  over  Ireland  the  exercise 
of  legal  rights  is  dependent  on  the  co-operation,  not  merely 
of  police  and  military,  but  of  a  private  Vigilance  Committee. 
The  agitators  have  completely  dropped  the  mask,  and 
make  no  secret  of  their  sympathy  with  treasonable  de¬ 
signs  ;  they  advocate  armed  resistance  to  the  agents  of  the 
law,  expressly  admitting  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
life  being  lost  in  such  resistance.  Nevertheless  no  new 
arrests  are  made,  and  the  persons  already  arrested  are 
being  slowly  and  by  driblets  let  loose  once  more  upon 
society.  Each  release  is  openly  taken  as  a  confession  of 
the  weakness  of  Government  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
Boycotting,  rent-holding,  outrage,  and  so  forth  ;  yet  the 
policy  adopted  with  such  striking  success  towards  the 
Boers  seems  to  be  in  course  of  repetition  towards  their  Irish 
admirers.  In  each  case  the  Government  made  a  show  of  re¬ 
sistance,  and  apparently  the  parallel  is  to  be  continued  in  the 
Irish  case  by  a  surrender.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  Archbishop 
Whately  of  to-day  might  argue  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
and  Mr.  Forster’s  Ireland  and  the  Ireland  of  ordinary 
people  who  take  facts  as  they  are  must  be  two  entirely 
different  places.  The  antitheses  of  the  Preacher  might  be 
increased  by  one  very  useful  to  statesmen — “  There  is  a  time 
“  for  locking  up  and  a  time  for  letting  loose.”  In  the 
Ireland  of  fact,  the  present  is  most  emphatically  a  time  for 
locking  up  ;  in  the  other  Ireland,  the  strange  fantastic 
region  which  floats  before  the  eyes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Go¬ 
vernment,  it  is  a  time  for  letting  loose. 

The  comments  of  Government  supporters  on  the  Irish 
affairs  of  the  moment  are  a  study  quite  as  enrious  as  the 
action  of  the  Government  itself.  The  talk  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions  which  are  now  running  their  course  in  Ireland  is 
divided  with  strict  impartiality  between  the  department  of 
public  treason  and  the  department  of  private  robbery. 
The  latter,  as  the  more  practically  interesting,  has  the 
greater  share  allotted  to  it ;  but  the  former,  as  the  more 
picturesque,  is  not  neglected.  The  treasonable  part  of  the 
matter  has  aroused  some  indignation  in  England ;  this,  we 
are  told,  is  “  discreditable  that  is  to  say,  not  the  treason, 
but  the  indignation.  The  schemes  for  robbery  naturally 
have  connexion  with  the  Land  Act.  The  attitude  of  Mr. 
Parnell  towards  that  measure  has  been  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  throughout.  He  has  always  told  his  followers  that 
the  Laud  Bill  is  an  idle  makeshift,  and  that  payment  of 
rent  will  have  to  be  done  away  or  reduced  to  a  peppercorn 
before  he  puts  his  coat  on.  But  he  is  quite  willing  to 
make  the  Bill  an  instrument  of  its  own  stult»ication.  He  [ 


is  going,  therefore,  to  submit  such  cases  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners  that  they  must  either  falsify  the  intentions  of 
Parliament  as  defined  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster, 
or  else  give  him  an  opportunity  of  starting  a  fresh  agita¬ 
tion  on  the  plea  of  the  futility  of  the  Act.  This  presents 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  same  critics  as  “  eminently  reason- 
“  able,”  “  a  course  likely  to  bo  advantageous  both  to 
“  tenants  and  landlords,”  “  a  reassuring  symptom  of 
“  returning  peace,”  “  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Land 
“  League  with  the  Government.”  These  terms,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  are  applied  to  a  course  of  action  which  is  not 
only  not  intended  to  have,  but  which  can  by  no  possibility 
have,  any  other  result  but  one  of  two — either  the  wrest¬ 
ing  of  the  Act  just  passed,  so  as  to  transfer  to  the  tenant 
almost  the  whole  value  of  the  land  (for  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  doctrine  of  improvements),  or  the 
provision  of  a  new  cry  for  the  agitators.  The  former  pro¬ 
ceeding  could  hardly  be  even  to  the  advantage  of  the 
tenants,  for  an  amending  Act  would  have  to  be  at  once 
passed  if  the  Commissioners  were  intimidated  by  the  Land 
League  into  such  a  construction  ;  but  it  would  be  really 
interesting  to  hear  the  process  of  argument  by  which 
any  sane  man  convinces  himself  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  landlords.  It  would  be  still  more 
interesting  to  know  how  the  sentences  we  have  quoted 
apply  to  the  second  and  more  probable  result,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  more  embittered  agitation  against 
rent  altogether.  It  is,  however,  rather  idle  to  examine 
the  mental  processes  of  persons  who,  being  presumably 
honest,  can  say  that  Mr.  Parnell  “  does  not  express  any 
“  doubt  of  the  beneficial  character  of  the  provisions  as  to 
“  fixity.”  If  there  is  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Parnell 
and  all  his  satellites  have  insisted,  it  is  that  the  fifteen 
years’  period  (that  is  to  say,  the  substitute  for  fixity  given 
by  the  Act)  is  a  dangerous  snare,  almost  certain  to  prove 
fatal  to  farmers.  In  the  face  of  a  direct  contradiction  of 
this  kind  there  are,  putting  out  of  the  question  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  hypothesis  of  a  deliberate  wish  to  mislead,  only  two 
things  left.  The  one  is  the  polite  supposition  of  an 
Ireland  of  mirage,  on  which  the  critics’  eyes  are  fixed,  in 
which  Mr.  Parnell’s  double  says,  and  the  doubles  of  Mr. 
Parnell’s  followers  do,  something  entirely  different  from 
the  actual  words  and  acts  reported  by  the  telegraph  and 
the  post ;  the  other  is  an  impolite  supposition  as  to  the 
intellectual  status  of  the  critics  concerned  which  need  not 
be  further  expounded.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  further 
than  Lord  Derby’s  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in 
order  to  see  how  the  real  state  of  the  case  presents  itself 
to  an  observer  of  exceptionally  sober  temperament  and 
not  interested  in  making  capital  of  it  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  the  actual  state  of  a  large,  if  not  the  larger, 
part  of  Ireland  is  and  remains  anarchy,  tempered  by  Mr. 
Goddard.  It  is  gratifying,  of  course,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Forster  has  thought  it  right  to  let  out  the  suspects  of 
Kilmallock,  because,  if  his  recent  letter  is  construed 
literally,  it  follows  that  Kilmallock  must  be  now  a  quiet 
and  law-abidiug  district.  As  it  was  but  recently  one  of  the 
most  disturbed  in  Ireland,  the  change  is  surprisingly  rapid, 
if  encouraging;  and  the  condition  of  things  now  that 
Father  Sheehy  has  returned  to  his  flock  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest.  The  holy  man  is  reported  to  have 
complained  of  an  outrage  committed  on  him  in  the  form 
of  measurement  at  the  hands  of  a  convict  tailor,  and  to 
have  denounced  the  diet  of  Kilmainham  as  unfit  for 
human  food.  A  candidate  for  the  position  of  martyr,  or 
at  least  of  confessor,  is  bound  faire  ses  preuves ;  and,  in 
default  of  better,  the  defiling  touch  of  the  convict  tailor 
(who  had  probably  indulged  himself  in  appropriating 
other  people’s  goods,  instead  of  more  wisely  confining 
himself  to  the  instigation  of  his  fellows  in  this  course), 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  Kilmainham  cook  to  the  artist 
with  whose  aid  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  mortifies  the  flesh  in 
his  own  humble  home,  may  perhaps  do.  It  is  also  under¬ 
stood  that  the  thoughtless  conduct  of  the  sentries  of  the  Cold¬ 
stream  Guards  annoyed  Father  Sheehy.  These  various 
distresses  will,  no  doubt,  be  avenged  in  a  proper  manner 
on  the  opposite  party.  There  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of 
difference  between  the  fate  of  a  suspect  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other.  He  whom  the  Government  suspects  is  measured 
by  a  convict  tailor,  is  restricted  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
his  courses  at  dinner,  and  sometimes,  like  most  officers  in 
Her  Majesty’s  service  and  their  families,  is  disturbed  in  a 
refreshing  slumber  by  the  cry  of  “  Who  goes  there  ?  ”  or 
“All’s  well.”  He  whom  the  Land  League  suspects  may 
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think  himself  lucky  if  he  is  not  measured  for  his  coffin  ;  if 
he  has  mone}-  left  him  to  buy  bread  and  cheese,  and  can 
find  a  shopkeeper  bold  enough  to  serve  him  ;  and  if  he  is 
not  woke  by  an  ear-slitting  and  carding  deputation  of 
Father  Sheehy’s  faithful  children.  The  parallel  is  agree¬ 
ably  close  in  kind,  scarcely  so  close  in  degree.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  latter  class  of  suspects  ai’e 
far  more  numerous  than  the  former,  and  that  the  worst 
time  for  them — the  long  dark  nights  of  winter — is  rapidly 
approaching.  They  are  asking,  and  no  wonder,  whether 
they  are  to  be  left  defenceless  to  a  repetition  of  last  year’.s 
mental  and  physical  torture.  Apparently,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  comfort  for  them  ;  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  in  England  protest  that  everything  is  going 
on  admirably  in  Ireland — that  the  Land  Act  is  “  march- 
“  ing  ”  in  a  manner  delightful  to  behold.  It  is  of  course 
idle  for  the  unfortunate  victims  to  reply  that,  interesting 
as  the  infant  attempts  of  the  Land  Act  at  progression  may 
be,  their  lives  and  fortunes  are  of  more  interest  to  them 
personally.  The  rejoinder,  if  it  were  honest,  would’  pro¬ 
bably  be,  “We  sincerely  hope  that  your  fortunes  will  be 
“  taken  from  you,  and  as  for  your  lives,  see  ye  to  that.” 
In  the  Irish  mirage  all  landlords  appear  to  the  spectator 
as  “devils,”  to  use  the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Murray. 
All  agitators  are  active  and  industrious  officials  of  a  legiti¬ 
mate  Trade-Union ;  Boycotting  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  law  has  nothing  to  do ;  cautions  against  accepting  a 
fifteen  years’  tenancy  are,  as  we  have  seen,  declarations  of 
the  beneficial  character  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Act  as  to  fixity.  The  strangest  thing,  perhaps,  is  that 
in  the  actual  Ireland  desperation  has  not  yet  driven 
victims  to  organize  a  Persons’  Defence  Association  as 
well  as  a  Property  Defence  Association.  If  they  have 
not,  it  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  their  enemies  in 
England,  who  have  frequently  taunted  them  with  their 
supineness.  For  this  is  another  odd  effect  of  the  mirage 
before  mentioned,  that  it  seems  altogether  to  confuse  the 
spectators’  views  as  to  the  relation  of  law  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  law.  Uidess,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  general 
return  to  the  state  of  war  in  Ireland,  it  may  perhaps  be  as 
well  to  suggest,  for  the  hundredth  time,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  do  well  not  to  wait  for  another  Mounthorres 
affair  before  taking  action.  They  have,  after  long  delay, 
organized  something  like  a  system  of  helping  those  who 
help  themselves  in  the  matter  of  property  ;  perhaps  after 
another  winter  of  crime  and  suffering  something  may  be 
done  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 

rpHE  Ministry  of  M.  Jules  Ferry  is  perhaps  the  first 
_1_  to  which  victory  and  resignation  have  all  along  been 
exchangeable  terms.  It  seems  to  be  universally  under¬ 
stood  that,  as  soon  as  the  new  Chamber  has  met,  the 
Prime  Minister  will  place  his  own  office  and  those  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  disposal  of  the  President.  Yet  M. 
Ferry  points  with  truth  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  in  an  unusual  degree  the  double  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  infers,  as  he  has  certainly  a  technical  right 
to  do,  that  an  election  which  has  sent  back  an  unusual 
proportion  of  the  old  members  must  be  taken  to  express 
unabated  confidence  in  the  Government  which  those 
members  supported.  These  two  incidents — the  return  of 
a  Ministerial  majority  and  the  resignation  of  Ministers — 
would  be  incompatible  in  any  country  but  France.  In 
France,  however,  they  co-exist  without  difficulty.  They 
both  spring  from  the  abnormal  position  which  M.  Gambetta 
has  so  loner  chosen  to  maintain.  As  he  was  the  real  leader 

O  ... 

of  the  majority  in  the  former  Chamber,  and  as  it  is  his 
majority  that  the  elections  have  further  strengthened,  it 
is  only  fitting  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament 
the  Minister  who  has  been  keeping  the  place  warm  for 
him  should  ascertain  his  patron’s  pleasure  as  to  his  further 
retention  of  office.  This  time  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  M.  Gambetta  will  not  refuse  to  become  in 
name  what  he  has  long  been  in  fact.  It  is  now  an¬ 
nounced,  with  what  seems  to  be  sufficient  formality, 
that  M.  Gambetta  will  not  again  be  a  candidate  for  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Chamber.  This  determina¬ 
tion  has  not  been  arrived  at  in  quite  the  most  dig¬ 
nified  way.  Only  a  few  days  ago  an  opportunist  journal 
advised  the  deputies  to  re-elect  M.  Gambetta,  as  the  most 
unequivocal  intimation  to  M.  Grevy  of  their  desire  that  lie 
should  make  M.  Gambetta  Prime  Minister.  If  this  recom¬ 


mendation  was  given  with  M.  Gambetta’s  knowledge,  he 
has  quickly  seen  reason  to  change  his  tactics.  Instead  of 
counselling  the  Chamber  to  re-elect  him,  his  friends  are 
now  busily  proclaiming  that  he  will  not  consent  to  be  re¬ 
elected.  It  is  whispered  that  the  cause  of  this  change  is 
the  discovery  that,  even  if  he  did  consent,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  re-elected.  His  enemies,  whether  of  the 
Right  or  of  the  Left,  naturally  see  in  this  fact  evidence 
of  his  waning  popularity.  It  is  at  least  equally  open  to 
another  explanation.  If  M.  Gambetta  wished  again  to  be 
President  of  the  Chamber,  he  would  be  opposed,  not 
merely  by  the  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left,  but  by  a  large 
number  of  the  deputies  who  wish  to  see  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  They  may  not  as  yet  feel  assured 
that  M.  Gambetta  is  willing  to  take  office ;  and,  as  they 
have  no  doubt  as  to  their  own  desire  that  he  should  take 
it,  they  may  not  wish  to  place  him  once  more  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  for  the  last  four  years  has  enabled  him  to  keep 
behind  the  political  scenes. 

It  is  certainly  time  that  M.  Gambetta  should  take  the 
conduct  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  The  explanation 
given  at  the  time  of  the  speed  with  which  the  elections 
were  hurried  on  has  been  completely  borne  out  by  events. 
From  every  point  of  view  except  one  it  was  inconvenient 
to  nominate  in  August  a  body  which  could  not  come  into 
legalexistence  till  October.  Any  reason  that  could  have  been 
sufficient  for  anticipating  the  elections  would  also  have 
been  sufficient  for  dissolving  the  old  Chamber  and  leaving 
the  place  vacant  for  its  successor.  But  the  Government 
were  not  at  all  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  meeting  of  the 
new  Chambers.  All  that  they  wanted  to  hasten  was  the 
election  of  the  deputies.  The  meeting  of  the  Chambers 
meant  criticism  of  their  policy  in  North  Africa,  and  their 
desire  was  to  get  the  elections  over  before  it  had  become 
necessary  to  put  forward  any  such  policy.  The  happy 
interposition  of  the  great  Mussulman  fast  gave  them  just 
the  opportunity  they  wanted.  While  that  lasted  they 
reckoned  that  there  would  be  no  actual  war  in  North 
Africa,  and  consequently  nothing  to  convict  Ministers  of 
falsehood  if  they  chose  to  protest  that  there  was  no  war 
impending.  General  Farre  will  now  have  to  clear 
himself  from  the  charge — if,  when  he  is  once  out  of 
office,  any  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  bring  it  for¬ 
ward — of  having  subordinated  the  military  interests  of 
France  to  the  success  of  a  political  manoeuvre.  He 
cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  heavy  demand  which 
the  war  in  North  Africa  would  make  on  the  military  re¬ 
sources  of  France  ;  but  he  chose  to  postpone  his  prepara¬ 
tions  to  meet  it  until  the  Government  could  no  longer  be 
endangered  by  the  dislike  of  the  peasant  voters  to  war 
expenses.  The  Minister  of  War,  when,  as  in  France,  he  is 
a  soldier,  stands  in  a  position  distinct  from  that  of  his 
colleagues.  The  country  looks  to  him  to  protect  the 
efficiency  of  the  army  even  against  the  Cabinet.  Under  a 
Parliamentary  system  a  Government  will  often  be  tempted 
to  sacrifice  the  military  interests  of  the  country  to  its  own 
immediate  popularity.  Ministers  wish  to  represent  their 
policy  as  pacific  when  it  is  really  warlike,  and  they  post¬ 
pone  putting  the  army  on  a  war  footing  till  the  latest 
possible  moment ;  or  they  do  not  choose  to  admit  that  a 
war  they  have  embarked  in  is  a3  serious  and  as  costly  as 
they  know  it  to  be,  and  they  make  their  military  prepara¬ 
tions  square  with  their  words,  and  not  with  their  convic¬ 
tions.  What  is  the  object  of  having  a  soldier  in  the 
Cabinet  except  to  prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  being 
done  ?  A  civilian  War  Minister  is  naturally  inclined  to  go 
with  his  civilian  colleagues  ;  a  professional  War  Minister  is 
presumed  to  care  more  for  the  army  than  for  politics.  Con¬ 
sequently,  with  a  professional  War  Minister  in  office,  the 
country  is  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  that  no  great  mis¬ 
chief  can  be  going  on.  If  the  army  were  not  properly 
looked  after,  General  Farre  would  not  remain  at  his  post. 

If  M.  Ferry  had  been  more  popular,  General  Farre 
might  not  have  cared  to  give  him  the  chance  of  making  a 
scapegoat  of  his  War  Minister.  But  when  the  fall  of  the 
entire  Ministry  is  evidently  impending,  it  matters  little  on 
whose  shoulders  the  blame  first  falls.  General  Farre’s 
special  punishment  will  probably  come  in  the  shape  of  ex¬ 
clusion  from  office  under  the  new  Prime  Minister.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  a  favourite  with  M.  Gambetta,  and  to  have 
been  marked  out  by  him  as  one  of  the  Ministers  who 
would  be  permitted  to  survive  M.  Ferry’s  resignation. 
That  chance  is  now  gone.  M.  Gambetta  will  hardly 
venture — unless  some  conspicuous  success  in  North  Africa 
converts  General  Farre’s  errors  into  virtues — to  reappoint 
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a  Minister  who  has  been  the  object  of  snch  fierce  and  ap¬ 
parently  such  well-founded  attacks  upon  all  sides.  General 
Farre’s  case  is  not  improved  by  the  cleverness  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  exempting  themselves  for  two  months  from  the 
possibility  of  Parliamentary  control.  If  it  had  been 
possible  to  call  the  Chambers  together,  M.  Ferry  could 
hardly  have  spent  money  so  freely  on  a  war  which  he  had 
always  represented  as  a  mere  series  of  skirmishes,  without 
coming  to  Parliament  for  permission.  13ut,  though  there 
are  two  Parliaments  in  existence,  neither  of  them  can 
be  got  at.  The  new  Chamber  does  not  enter  into  pos¬ 
session  of  its  powers  until  the  powers  of  the  former 
Chamber  have  expired  by  effluxion  of  time.  Yet  it  would 
be  absurd  to  ask  the  old  Chamber  to  vote  away  public 
money  when  it  has  been  discredited  by  the  election  of 
its  successor,  and  when  it  has  only  another  month 
to  live.  It  unfortunately  happens — so  the  Government 
will  put  the  case — that  in  this  interval  a  sudden  need 
for  spending  money  on  the  army  has  arisen,  without  its 
being  possible  to  obtain  it  in  the  regular  way.  Fortunately 
the  money  voted  for  military  purposes  last  Session  is  not 
yet  exhausted,  so  that  the  Minister  of  War  has  not  beera- 
compelled  to  anticipate  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the 
necessary  outlay.  Neither  of  these  pleas  seems  likely  to 
find  much  favour  with  the  new  Chamber.  As  regards  the 
first,  the  rejoinder  is  obvious.  The  Cabinet  was  under  no 
obligation  to  hurry  on  the  elections,  and  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  reason  it  could  have  had  for  so  doiitg  was  a  desire  to 
submit  its  African  policy  to  the  judgment  of  the  country 
through  its  freshly  elected  representatives.  But  if  this  had 
been  its  motive,  it  should  have  advised  the  President  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  an  immediate  dissolu¬ 
tion,  in  which  case  the  new  Chamber  would  naturally  have 
met  as  soon  as  the  elections  had  been  held.  As  regards  the 
second  plea,  the  Budget  is  voted  by  chapters,  not  as  a  whole, 
and  it  is  as  illegal  to  use  money  voted  for  one  military 
purpose  in  the  accomplishment  of  another  as  it  would  be 
to  appropriate  to  military  purposes  money  voted  for  civil 
purposes.  If  M.  Ferry  wishes  to  avoid  having  to  leave 
office  for  no  apparent  reason,  he  is  taking  the  best  possible 
means  to  obtain  his  end.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  time 
the  Chambers  meet,  the  missing  reason  will  have  been 
abundantly  provided. 

Why  M.  Ferry  should  have  thus  laboured  to  retain 
power  which  he  must  have  known  that  he  would  have 
to  abandon  so  soon,  it  is  hard  to  say.  To  be  M.  Gambetta’s 
locAim  tenens  is  not  a  very  exalted  ambition,  even  when 
no  term  is  set  to  the  holding  of  the  office.  But  when 
it  is  plain  to  all  men  that  a  very  precise  and  near 
term  is  set  to  it,  and  that  by  the  end  of  October  at 
latest  M.  Ferry  will  have  to  make  way  for  the  real 
leader  of  the  majority,  the  prize  becomes  so  small  that  it 
seems  scarcely  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost  of  a  reputation 
for  sharp  practice,  and  the  certain  discredit  which  this 
reputation  brings  to  a  Minister.  The  only  conceivable 
explanation  is  that  M.  Ferry  really  thought  that,  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  elections  in  August,  he  could  secure  a  majority 
devoted  to  himself  and  ready  to  sustain  him  against  M. 
Gambetta.  Iii  that  case  he  must  be  regarded  as  the 
victim  of  one  of  the  strangest  delusions  ever  evolved  out 
of  human  selt-eouceit. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  1882. 

r|  1HE  Session  came  to  an  end  without  any  further  ex- 
-E_  planation  being  given  of  that  apparently  insoluble 
problem — the  proposed  Education  Code  for  1882.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  knowledge  what  it  means  is  still  confined  to  the 
permanent  staff.  Sir  Francis  Sandford  and  Mr.  Cumin 
have  not  yet  taken  their  Parliamentary  chiefs  into  their 
confidence.  Perhaps  they  regard  the  Code  in  the  light  of 
a  conundrum,  which  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mundella 
must  consent  to  “  give  up  ”  before  the  answer  can  be  told 
them.  The  “  series  of  simple  propositions  ”  relating  to 
the  Code  which  appeared  in  the  Tones  of  Monday  may 
possibly  have  been  supplied  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  Who,  indeed,  among  outsiders  would  be  bold 
enough  to  have  an  opinion  on  what  this  or  that  provision 
is  intended  to  effect  ?  If  so,  the  department  is,  or  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  as  ignorant  as  everybody  else.  There  is 
much  useful  matter  contained  in  the  simple  propositions  ; 
but  it  does  not  touch  the  parts  which  most  need  to  he  made 
intelligible.  In  particular,  the  really  admirable  puzzle  how 
the  Government  grant  can  depend  at  once  upon  the 


average  attendance  of  the  children  and  the  results  of 
the  examination  remains  as  mysterious  as  before.  So, 
too,  we  imagine  does  the  question,  even  more  interesting 
to  school  managers,  whether,  on  the  whole,  they  will 
get  more  or  less  under  the  new  Code  than  they  got 
under  the  old  one.  The  ninth  and  tenth  propositions 
will  certainly  command  the  full  assent  of  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  an  elementary  school.  “  Many  essential  things 
“  are  left  uncertain  and  undetermined.”  “All  essential  data 
“  should  be  published  without  delay.”  The  list  of  unsettled 
points  is  long  enough  to  supply  material  for  a  separate 
code,  and  it  includes  such  questions  as  what  proportion 
of  the  children  in  the  first  two  standards  will  be  exa¬ 
mined  by  sample,  and  how  the  choice  is  to  be  made  ; 
and  what  is  to  be  the  rate  of  payment  per  head  in  respect 
of  the  standard  examination.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  the  Code  will  belaid  on  the  table  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session,  and  will  become  law  in  two  months  after 
that  time.  “  It  follows,  therefore,  that  large  numbers  of 
“  schools  ” — those,  that  is,  whose  school  years  end  on  the  30th 
of  April — “  are  at  this  very  moment  almost  half  way  through 
“  the  year,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  at  present  absolutely 
“  uncertain  whether  the  grant  they  will  earn  will  reach 
“  within  20  or  even  30  per  cent,  of  the  sum  they  reckoned 
“upon  receiving  when  they  settled  their  staff  and  scale  of 
“  salaries  for  the  current  year.”  If  the  grant  falls  short 
by  this  amount  of  what  previous  experience  had  taught 
them  to  expect,  the  deficiency  will  have  to  be  made  good — 
in  voluntary  schools  by  additional  subscriptions,  in  School 
Board  schools-  by  an  additional  rate.  The  coming  spring 
promises  to  be  a  lively  time  alike  for  School  Boards  and 
School  Committees. 

The  change  which  looks  biggest  and  which  will  really 
effect  least  is  the  direction  given  to  Inspectors  to  examine 
children  presented  under  the  first  and  second  standards  in 
“  sample  ”  instead  of  in  “  bulk.”  Instead  of  listening  to 
each  child’s  reading  and  looking  at  each  child’s  writing 
and  arithmetic,  the  Inspector  will  take  every  tenth  or 
every  seventh  child,  and  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the 
class  from  the  proficiency  of  the  children  thus  picked 
out.  If  this  plan  is  worth  anything,  it  is  worth  ap¬ 
plying  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Under  most  circum¬ 
stances  the  children  presented  in  these  two  standards 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  school,  and  even 
this  proportion  is  abridged  if  cither  of  these  standards  is 
the  standard  fixed  for  partial  exemption  from  school  attend¬ 
ance.  In  that  case  the  Inspector  must  examine  every 
child  as  he  does  now.  Unless  the  Inspector  takes  the 
trouble  constantly  to  change  his  method  of  selection,  the 
way  he  arrives  at  his  sample  will  soon  become  known  to 
the  teachers.  If  he  habitually  calls  out  every  third  or 
every  seventh  child  in  the  row  he  sees  standing  before 
him,  the  teacher  will  take  care  that  every  third  or  every 
seventh  child  is  fit  to  be  called  out.  The  sample  will 
really  be  forced  upon  the  Inspector,  though  he  thinks 
it  is  picked  out  by  him.  Supposing  that  he  is  at  the 
pains  to  choose  the  children  at  random,  he  will  find 
it  difficult  always  to  resist  the  representations  of  the 
teacher  that  to  take  this  particular  child  will  bear 
very  badly  on  the  school.  Illness,  it  will  be  repre¬ 
sented,  has  made  one  boy  unavoidably  irregular  in  his 
attendan'ce  ;  another  has  just  lost  his  mother,  and  though 
he  has  come  to  the  inspection  to  please  the  teacher,  he  was 
obviously  not  fit  to  go  through  an  examination.  The 
chances  are  that  the  Inspector  will  take  refuge  from  all 
requests  to  make  changes  in  his  sample  in  a  hard-and-fast 
rule.  In  that  case  his  rule  will  very  soon  be  discovered, 
and  though  he  will  no  longer  bo  asked  to  alter  the  com¬ 
position  of  his  sample  it  will  only  be  because  it  has 
been  carefully  composed  for  him.  The  time  that  the 
Inspector  saves  by  examining  only  a  few  of  the 
children  is  to  be  spent  in  inspection  as  distinct  from 
examination.  He  is  to  take  note  of  the  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  school  and  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  employed  in  it.  School  Inspectors  are  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  do  this  at  present ;  and,  if  they  make 
proper  use  of  their  assistants,  they  will  usually  have  time 
to  do  it.  It  is  not  done,  however,  to  any  great  extent; 
and  the  reason  probably  is  that  it  makes  greater  demands 
on  the  Inspector  than  he  cares,  or  perhaps  is  always  com- 
petent,  to  meet.  Circumstances  have  given  a  kind  of  dv- 
tinction  to  School  Inspectors  as  a  body,  a  distinction  which 
is  sometimessuppesed  to  imply  more  than  it  really  does.  The 
Inspectors  are  usually  men  who  have  taken  high  honours 
at  the  Universities;  indeed,  it  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
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finely  said  that  the  whole  system  of  Parliamentary  grants 
exists  to  enable  successive  Lord  Presidents  to  find  places 
for  their  yonng  friends  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
high  honours,  though  they  are  excellent  things  in  them¬ 
selves,  do  not  necessarily  give  their  possessor  the  faculty 
of  divination  as  regards  the  organization,  discipline,  and 
methods  of  elementary  schools.  From  this  point  of  view, 
to  he  a  good  Inspector  requires  either  a  special  natural 
faculty  or  careful  training.  The  natural  faculty  is  given 
to  some  Inspectors  and  not  to  others.  The  training  is  given 
to  none.  If  they  get  it  they  get  it  from  their  observation 
and  common  sense.  From  the  moment  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  an  Inspector  is  left  practically  alone.  He  invents 
his  own  methods,  writes  his  own  reports,  and  generally 
goes  his  own  way.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
opinion  of  an  Inspector  on  the  organization  and  discipline 
of  a  school  and  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in 
it  may  be  worth  just  nothing  at  all.  He  may  have  in¬ 
finitely  less  knowledge  of  these  things  than  the  master 
whose  work  he  is  criticizing,  and  he  has  no  means  of 
getting  at  that  accumulated  tradition  about  them  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Inspectors  taken  as  a 
body.  Consequently  the  fact  that,  under  the  sample 
system,  he  will  have  more  time  to  give  to  a  duty  which  he 
may  quite  possibly  be  not  fit  to  discharge,  is  not  by  itself 
any  reason  for  thinking  well  of  the  change. 

Apparently  the  Education  Department  is  pretty  much 
of  this  mind,  for,  by  another  of  the  improvements  which 
Air.  M  UN  della  proposes  to  effect,  the  Inspectors  are  to  be 
reorganized  as  a  hierarchy.  The  country  is  to  be  mapped 
out  into  large  districts,  over  each  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  a  Chief  Inspector,  who  is  to  overlook  and  be 
in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  work  of  all  the  other  In¬ 
spectors.  This  will  be  an  immense  improvement  upon  the 
existing  arrangement  if  proper  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
right  men  Chief  Inspectors.  If  they  are  to  be  of  any  use 
they  must  have  both  the  requisite  knowledge  and  the  tact 
which  is  needed  to  apply  it.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  be 
suddenly  put  over  the  head  of  men  some  of  whom  will 
probably  be  older  both  in  age  and  official  standing  than 
the  Chief  Inspector,  and  to  be  charged  to  see  that  they  do 
their  work  properly.  The  subordinates  will  often  think 
themselves  quite  as  good  as  their  new  superior,  and  they 
will  consequently  be  much  disinclined  to  accept  his  hints 
or  obey  his  directions.  If  the  Chief  Inspector  is  really  no 
better  than  they  are,  or  if,  being  better,  he  thrusts  his 
superiority  upon  them  with  no  discrimination  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  is  dealing,  the  hierarchical  experiment 
will  break  down,  and  the  department  will  be  obliged 
for  the  sake  of  peace  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of 
making  every  Inspector  a  law  to  himself.  It  will  be  very 
much  to  be  regretted  if  this  should  happen,  because  the 
idea  which  underlies  Air.  AIundella’s  proposal  would, 
if  properly  carried  out,  remove  a  serious  blot  on  the  system 
of  school  inspection.  Everything  turns  upon  the  question 
whether  the  department  will  have  the  courage  to  promote 
the  most  competent  Inspectors  without  regard  either  to 
their  seniority  or  to  their  standing  outside  the  office.  The 
permanent  chiefs  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  the  work  of  inspection  is  done,  and  they  are  probably 
quite  able  to  lay  their  fiDger  on  the  men  by  whom  it  has 
been  done  best  and  who  are  most  competent  to  take  care 
that  other  men  do  it  well.  The  doubt  is  whether  they 
will  be  bold  enough  to  recommend  these  men,  and  these 
men  only,  to  the  Lord  President,  and  whether  the  Lord 
President  will  be  bold  enough  to  act  upon  their  recom¬ 
mendation. 


WIM  BORNE  MINSTER. 

7"E  are  sorry  to  learn  that  another  of  our  great  historic 
churches  is  in  trouble.  The  central  tower  of  Wimborne 
Minster  has  recently  given  signs  of  failure,  and  prompt  and 
decided  measures  will  have  to  be  taken  to  arrest  the  mischief. 
Wimborne,  though  not  one  of  our  grandest  minsters,  and  much 
inferior  in  size  to  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Sherborne, Komsey, 
or  Christchurch,  scarcely  yields  to  any  of  them  in  architectural 
and  historic  interest.  Its  remarkable  outline,  presenting  a  low 
massive  central  lantern,  and  a  tall  western  tower,  reproducing  on  a 
miniature  scale  the  outline  of  Ely,  and  that  of  Hereford  till  a 
hundred  years  back,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  These  two 
towers  indicate  the  double  destination  of  the  church.  The  central 
tower,  of  Transitional  date,  was  that  of  the  collegiate  church  ;  the 
western,  of  a  thoroughly  parochial  type,  was  added  by  the  parish¬ 
ioners  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  at  Bly  th,  and  Christ¬ 


church,  and  elsewhere,  to  hold  the  peal  of  bells.  It  is  the  earlier  of 
these  towers,  that  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  fabric,  that  is  in  danger. 
Serious  cracks,  we  are  told,  have  shown  themselves  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  pier  of  the  crossing.  The  other  three  piers  also  afford 
ominous  indications  of  internal  movement ;  and,  as  the  fractures 
are  slowly  but  surely  increasing,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
that  the  tower  is,  in  builder’s  language,  “  alive,”  and  that  nothing 
but  a  process  of  underpinning  and  strengthening  the  supports  of 
the  lantern  will  save  this  chief  ornament  of  the  fabric  from 
eventual,  perhaps  speedy,  ruin.  The  foundations  of  the  tower 
appear  to  be  sound,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  Norman 
buildings,  and  give  no  indications  of  settlement  or  weakness.  The 
source  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  piers  themselves.  These,  like 
the  works  of  Norman  builders  generally,  with  all  their  seeming 
solidity,  are  so  inartiticially  constructed  that  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  they  should  be  failing  now,  but  that  they  should  have  stood 
so  long.  Their  huge  bulk  and  apparent  strength  are  simply 
deceptive.  Norman  pillars  are  really  nothing  more  than  outside 
cases  of  ashlar,  or  cut  stone,  enclosing  a  core  of  rubble  brought 
into  something  like  cohesion  by  a  vast  quantity  of  mortar, 
but  with  no  real  bond,  either  in  its  own  incoherent  mass 
or  with  the  external  shell.  For  a  time,  longer  or  shorter  (and 
certainly  some  of  these  Norman  structures  may  boast  of  a 
tolerably  extended  existence),  these  vast  bulks  stand  by 
the  sheer  force  of  dogged  resistance.  But  they  carry  the 
elements  of  their  own  ruin  within  them.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries 
the  cohesion  of  the  core,  small  at  first,  weakens  ;  the  rubble  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  friable,  and  is  kept  in  its  place  merely  by 
the  strength  of  the  outside  case,  from  which,  when  an  aperture 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  known,  as  in  the  central  tower  of 
Hereford,  to  gush  out  in  a  continuous  stream  of  powder  for 
several  seconds.  As  long  as  the  shell  is  able  to  resist  the  outward 
strain  the  structure  will  stand.  But  when  once,  as  at  Wimborne, 
the  skin  begins  to  burst,  its  fate  is  sealed.  The  ruin  may  be 
more  or  less  gradual,  but  it  is  inevitable. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  the  grand  old  Norman  towers  which 
impart  such  stateliness  to  our  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  which 
has  not  proved  a  damnosa  hcereddas  to  after  generations.  Indeed 
almost  from  the  time  they  were  first  built  they  have  been 
tumbling  about  people's  ears.  Bishop  Walkelyn  of  Winchester 
was  hardly  cold  in  his  grave  when,  in  1107,  the  massive  tower 
of  the  cathedral  he  had  built  fell  to  the  ground — in  indignant 
remonstrance,  so  men  said,  at  the  unhallowed  corpse  of  the 
lied  King  having  been  buried  beneath  it.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  same  century  towers  fell  at  the  cathedrals  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester.  The  central  tower  of  Lincoln  came  crashing 
down  in  1 240,  while  one  of  the  canons  was  preaching  in  the  nave, 
“  the  very  stones  crying  out,”  as  he  asserted,  against  the 
alleged  oppression  of  Bishop  Grostete,  in  claiming  to  per¬ 
form  an  official  visitation  of  his  cathedral  church.  Abbot 
Simeon's  central  tower  at  Ely,  though  outlasting  that  of 
his  brother  Walkelyn  at  Winchester  by  two  centuries,  came 
down  in  1321,  after  long  threatening,  “with  a  horrible  ruin 
and  collision  of  stones,  which  shook  the  whole  city  like  an  earth¬ 
quake.”  A  fortunate  loss  we  may  consider  it,  as  it  gave  scope  for 
the  erection  of  what  Mr.  Eergusson  has  justly  termed  “  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  and  original  design  in  the  whole  range  of 
Gothic  architecture,”  Alan  of  Walsingham’s  unrivalled  octagon. 
The  faulty  principles  of  construction  of  the  mediaeval  builders  are 
shown  by  a  multitude  of  similar  catastrophes  at  Evesham, 
Dunstable,  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the  instances  where  the 
threatened  ruin  has  been  averted,  either,  as  at  Peterborough 
(somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  Irishman  who  killed  his  pig  to 
save  its  life),  by  pulling  down  the  falling  tower,  or,  which  was 
more  commonly  the  case,  as  at  Wells,  Salisbury,  and  Canterbury, 
by  internal  buttresses  and  strainer-arches,  and  other  engineering 
devices,  commonly  more  successful  than  beautiful.  But,  passing 
these  by  and  coming  to  modern  times,  the  Norman  central  tower 
of  the  grand  abbey  church  of  Selby,  which  forms  so  conspicuous 
an  object  to  travellers  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  fell  in  1690, 
crushing  the  south  transept,  which  was  never  rebuilt.  The  tower 
itself  was  replaced  by  an  ugly  structure  in  the  bald  Palladian 
style  of  the  day,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  allowed  to  disfigure 
the  beautiful  church  much  longer.  The  western  tower  of  Here¬ 
ford  Cathedral,  standing,  like  the  bell  tower  at  Wimborne,  in  the 
centre  of  the  west  end,  was  allowed  to  crumble  to  pieces  in  1786 
before  the  very  eyes  of  its  guardians,  who,  probably  congratulating 
themselves  on  being  well  rid  of  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and 
expense,  made  no  attempt  to  rebuild  it ;  and,  to  close  the  list, 
in  our  own  day,  on  the  2ist  of  February,  1861,  the  central  tower 
and  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral  fell,  in  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  well-considered  efforts  to  avert  the  ruin ;  to 
quote  the  late  Professor  Willis’s  graphic  description,  “  the  spire 
descending  perpendicularly  into  the  church  as  one  telescope 
tube  slides  into  another,  the  mass  of  the  tower  crumbling  beneath 
it.”  A  similar  downfall  was  averted  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Hereford,  St.  David’s,  and  St.  Albans  by  the  engineering  skill  of 
Mr.  Cottingham  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  still  more  recently  in 
the  south-western  tower  of  Lincoln  Cathedral — where  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  fourteenth-century  belfry  was  crushing  Bishop 
Alexander’s  Transitional  work  below,  and  even  the  apparently 
■  solid  substructure  of  Ilemigius — by  that  of  Sir  Gilbert’s  distin- 
i  guished  successor  as  the  Cathedral  architect  of  the  day,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Pearson.  In  the  last-named  cases  the  work  of  underpinning 
and  rendering  the  crushed  substructure  once  more  equal  to  the 
I  support  of  the  enormous  weight  above  it,  which  during  the 
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operation  had  to  be  borne  up  in  mid-air  by  huge  balks  of  timber, 
was  one  of  gigantic  difficulty  as  well  as  of  tbe  extremest  delicacy. 

At  Wimborne,  from  tbe  smaller  dimensions  of  the  fabric,  and  the 
less  formidable  weight  of  the  tower,  tbe  difficulties  will  be  less 
alarming  and  the  work  less  costly.  It  is,  however,  a  task  which  im¬ 
peratively  calls  for  tbe  best  architectural  skill,  and  for  that  courage 
united  with  discretion  which  nothing  but  large  experience  can 
supply.  We  earnestly  hope  that  local  or  diocesan  claims  will  not 
be  allowed  any  undue  weight,  but  that  those  with  whom  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  restoration  rests  will  not  scruple  to  take 
counsel  with  the  first  architectural  engineers  of  the  day,  and  will 
place  the  actual  work  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  elsewhere 
proved  his  ability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in¬ 
separable  from  such  an  undertaking.  The  seat  of  the  evil 
lying  within,  in  the  originally  faulty  construction  and  the 
subsequent  disintegration  and  decay  of  the  masonry,  no  mea¬ 
sure  can  prove  really  effectual  but  the  taking  dowu  of  the 
defective  pier  or  piers,  and  their  rebuilding  with  the  utmost 
solidity.  All  patching  or  piecing  is  to  be  deprecated.  It 
would  merely  hide  the  mischief  temporarily,  deferring,  but  in  no 
sense  arresting,  the  downfall.  Such  a  course  was  at  first  adopted 
at  Chichester.  New  stone  work  was  built  up  round  the  rotten 
core  and  bonded  with  its  mass,  and  with  what  result  we  know 
only  too  well.  The  old  fissures  spread  into  the  new  masonry, 
and  new  ones  soon  began  to  open.  The  outside  casing  exhibited 
only  too  plainly  the  hopeless  state  of  disintegration  of  the  mass 
behind,  and  before  many  months  were  over  the  tower  and  spire 
collapsed,  and  the  whole  work  had  to  be  begun  where  it  ought  to 
have  originally  commenced — from  the  foundation.  The  only  true 
policy  in  such  cases  is  Strafford’s  “  thorough.” 

We  must  at  the  same  time  express  our  hope  that  the  restoration 
of  the  tower  will  not  extend  beyond  the  necessary  reconstruction 
of  the  failing  piers,  and  the  resetting  of  any  portions  of  the  external 
work  which  are  actually  dangerous.  The  pyramidal  pinnacles 
and  heavy  battlements  added  after  the  fall,  in  1660,  of  the 
spire  which  once  crowned  it,  for  the  removal  of  which  some  are 
clamouring,  though  coarse  in  detail  and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
beautiful  Transitional  arcades  beneath  them,  are  by  no  means  bad 
in  effect,  and  are  of  great  value  as  marking  an  epoch  in  that 
history  of  the  fabric  which  is  so  distinctly  written,  century  after 
century,  on  its  walls,  and  which  would  be  falsified  by  their 
destruction.  The  re-erection  of  the  spire,  however  much  we  may 
regret  its  loss,  would  certainly  be  unwise.  Strengthen  the  piers  as 
much  as  you  please,  still,  unless  the  whole  of  the  tower  were  rebuilt 
(and  that,  we  fancy,  the  Wimbornians  are  not  quite  prepared 
for),  the  additional  weight  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  great 
element  of  mischief  to  the  already  crazy  structure. 

Wimborne  Minster  suffered  such  irreparable  injury  at  the  hands 
of  restorers  twenty-five  years  back  that  the  very  thought  of  a 
second  restoration  is  alarming.  We  are  far  from  denying  that 
some  very  desirable  changes  were  then  effected,  in  the  removal  of 
the  pews  and  galleries  with  which  the  interior  was  encumbered, 
the  opening  of  the  beautiful  central  lantern  and  of  the  western 
tower  arch,  while  the  removal  of  the  plaster  disclosed  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  in  the  original  Norman  clerestory  of  the  nave. 
But  these  gains  were  sorely  outweighed  by  other  unwarrantable 
changes.  Old  features  were  done  away  with,  and  new  ones  intro¬ 
duced,  to  the  confusion  of  the  archaeologist;  mouldings  were  re¬ 
cut,  and  the  stonework  retooled;  the  exterior  of  the  choir  was 
cased  in  smooth  new  ashlar,  imparting  a  painfully  modern  air  to 
the  venerable  building ;  while,  by  that  complete  misconception  of 
the  true  purpose  and  meaning  of  a  collegiate  church  which  has 
operated  so  fatally  elsewhere,  which  treats  what  is  really  two 
churches  as  one  to  be  used  at  one  and  the  same  time  from 
end  to  end,  the  choir  was,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  thrown  into 
the  nave,  and  the  essential  distinction  between  the  church  of  the 
college  and  the  church  of  the  parishioners  was  obliterated.  Hap¬ 
pily  it  was  impracticable  to  destroy  the  grand  ascents  by  which  the 
eastern  limb  is  elevated,  and  the  sacrarium,  which  stands  upon  a 
vaulted  crypt,  raised  again  to  a  still  greater  height.  But  the  incom¬ 
parably  rich  cinque-cento  choir  fittings,  with  their  stalls  and  gor¬ 
geous  ot'er-arching  canopies  and  elaborate  screens,  dating  from  the 
fall  of  the  spire,  which  exhibited  the  most  perfect  example  of  a 
Jacobean  choir  in  England,  the  organ  occupying  its  true  position 
over  the  western  entrance  above  the  returned  stalls,  were  ruth¬ 
lessly  sacrificed  to  the  vain  hope  of  making  the  whole  area  avail¬ 
able  for  congregational  purposes.  As  it  stood  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  choir  of  Wimborne  Minster  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  things  that  could  anywhere  be  seen;  beautiful  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  invaluable  as  an  example  of  ritual  arrangement. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  late  Mr.  Petit’s  earnest  pleading  in  their  behalf, 
the  stalls  were  lowered,  the  canopies  demolished,  the  organ 
dethroned,  the  choir  gates  removed,  and  the  whole  so  completely 
reconstructed  as  to  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  its  architectural 
interest  and  the  whole  of  its  ritual  value,  and  to  afford  one 
of  the  many  proofs  that  restoration  and  destruction  are  too 
often  convertible  terms.  No  such  barbarism  is,  we  hope,  pos¬ 
sible  now — though  such  examples  as  the  west  front  of  St.  Albans 
and  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel  are  not  reassuring  —  but  we  shall 
watch  the  works  at  ‘Wimborne  with  painful  interest.  Hints 
that  have  been  let  fall  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  transepts 
make  us  apprehensive  lest  their  venerable  masonry  should  be 
destined  to  disappear  under  a  casing  of  modern  ashlar,  as  that  of 
the  choir  has  done,  and  the  exterior  lose  the  small  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity  it  still  exhibits.  No  single  stone  should  be  tampered  with, 
unless  its  state  of  decay  is  such  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the 


building.  A  smooth  modern  wall  may  be  very  pleasing  to  tho  eyes 
of  a  nineteenth-century  restorer,  but  to  a  lover  of  the  past  it  is 
utterly  uninteresting. 

This  danger,  however,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  averted  for  the  present 
by  the  want  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  restoration.  Wimborne,  rich, 
as  it  is  in  historical  memories  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Wessex, 
from  the  days  of  St.  Aldhelm  and  King  Ine  down  to  those  of 
Alfred’s  elder  brother  Ethelred,  who  lies  buried  in  tbe  minster, 
and  Edward  the  Elder,  is  but  a  small  county  town  of  no  great 
wealth;  while  the  county  of  Dorset  has  suffered  more  severely 
than  most  from  agricultural  depression — its  population  having 
fallen  from  195,544  in  1871  to  190,979  in  1881-^and  is  hardly  in 
a  position  to  contribute  very  largely  to  the  restoration  of  its 
venerable  historic  minster.  Three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  central  tower,  then  weighed  down  by  its  tall  stone 
spire,  had  “  foundered  and  was  lyke  to  fall,”  and  there  was  “  no 
money  left  yn  the  church  boxe,”  the  silver  reliquary  which  had 
in  more  religious  days  enshrined  the  head  of  'their  sainted 
foundress,  Cutkburk,  King  Ine’s  sister,  presented  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  parishioners  as  a  hopeful  means  of  raising  the  ne¬ 
cessary  funds.  In  a  still  extant  letter  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
then  omnipotent  with  his  royal  master,  dated  1538  (the  year 
of  the  demolition  of  shrines  and  the  confiscation  of  reliquaries 
to  the  King’s  use),  the  guardians  of  the  church  state  that  “need 
constraynth  ”  them  “  to  sell  the  sylver  y4  ys  about  the  seyed 
hed  of  Seynt  Cuthborow,”  which  they  conceive  belongs  to  the 
parishioners,  “  as  y4  was  made  by  their  charity,”  and  they  beg  the 
then  universal  referee  to  certify  them  “  y4  they  may  sell  the  sylver 
and  not  offend  their  prince.”  Whether  the  reliquary  was  used  as 
!  the  parishioners  desired  or  went  to  the  King’s  melting-pot  we  are 
not  informed.  But  as  not  very  many  years  afterwards  the 
dreaded  catastrophe  took  place  in  the  fall  of  the  spire,  we  may 
j  perhaps  conclude  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  Happily  Canfora 
Manor  is  not  far  off ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  iron  of  the 
mines  of  Dowlais  may  prove  a  more  effectual  means  of  reinstating 
the  foundering  tower  than  the  silver  of  St.  Outhburh’s  head. 


REPUBLICAN  BAPTISM. 

IT  is  rather  unkind  of  the  Standard's  Paris  Correspondent  to 
describe  M.  Victor  Henri  de  Rochefort-Lu<jay  as  “a  grey¬ 
headed  old  man.”  Grey-headed  he  certainly  may  be,  but  old  he 
as  certainly  is  not.  In  the  country  of  actes  de  naissance  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  play  tricks  with  the  date  of  your  birth,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  usually  made  that  M.  Rochefort 
is  a  man  of  mille-kuit-cent-trente  in  the  sense  of  having  been  born 
in  that  famous  year.  However,  M.  Rochefort  has  gone  through 
a  sufficient  number  of  experiences  to  age  him.  To  have  been  not 
once,  but  twice  or  thrice,  the  most  popular  man  in  Paris,  if  not  in 
France ;  to  have  thrown  away  more  opportunities  than  most  men 
in  their  wildest  dreams  hope  to  possess  ;  to  have  been  transported 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  to  have  run  away  there¬ 
from,  not  to  mention  a  dozen  or  so  of  duels,  are  experi¬ 
ences  quite  enough  to  turn  a  man  grey.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  years  have  brought  the  philosophic  mind  to  M. 
Rochefort,  lie  is  just  as  shrewd  as  ever  on  his  few  sane  points, 
and  the  bee  buzzes  just  as  loudly  in  the  vacant  spaces  of  his 
[  bonnet.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  true  that  the  French  Government 
is  going  to  prosecute  him  for  his  very  wholesome  and  timely  com- 
j  ments  on  the  Tunis  expedition,  then  he  has  done  another  excellent 
stroke  of  business,  and  will  have  another  opportunity,  which, 
beyond  all  doubt,  he  will  throw  after  the  rest.  But  on  Saturday 
night  in  last  week  the  bee  was  buzzing  very  loudly  indeed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  Ereethought 
that  Freethinkers  are  nearly  always  unhappy  without  some  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  they  pride  themselves 
on  having  rejected.  They  thrust  the  “  mummery  ”  out  of  the 
Christian  door;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  comes  back  again 
through  the  Secularist  window.  The  remarkable  work  which  was 
the  occasion  of  the  first  expression  of  community  of  soul  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  contains  many  instances  of  this,  the 
most  singular  ofwhich  is  perhaps  the  Freethought  form  of  dismissal, 
in  which  the  faithful  are  requested  to  “  keep  the  social  system  in 
view,”  as  if  it  were  likely  to  play  them  a  kind  of  confidence  trick. 
Readers  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  have  not  forgotten  his  com¬ 
ments— in  which,  for  once  in  a  way,  he  showed  that  he  had  no 
small  sense  of  humour,  or  might  have  had  under  other  circum¬ 
stances — on  the  remarkable  Comtian  substitute  for  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  This,  if  we  remember  rightly  (for  we  quote  from  memory), 
consists  in  successively  touching  the  organs,  according  to 
phrenology,  of  the  more  important  passions  and  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  Mill  suggests,  with  much  gravity,  that  if  any  one 
will  try  the  process  before  a  looking-glass  he  will  see  reasons 
for  doubting  its  impressiveness.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
the  Parisian  “  Freethoughtists  ”  have  adopted  this  sign  ;  but 
it  is  not  likely,  for  Comte  is  now  generally  regarded  by 
them  as  a  terrible  reactionary.  They  have,  however,  perhaps 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  devised  a  ceremony  of  civil 
marriage  to  supplement  the  august  performance  of  the  maire  and 
his  echarpe,  though  a  sincere  Republican  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  this  an  insult  to  the  Republic.  In  the  case  of  baptism, 
the  need  of  a  comforting  substitute  is  even  more  evident,  for 
here  there  is  no  mayor  and  no  scarf  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the 
detested  priest  and  his  trappings.  Accordingly,  M.  Rochefort’s 
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brains,  which  are  active  if  also  volatile,  have  been  called  upon  to 
meet  the  occasion.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  celebration  of  the  rite,  but  it  was  attended  by  some  pleas¬ 
ing  utterances  of  the  Pontiflj  and  therefore  deserves  the  pro¬ 
minence  which  has  been  given  to  it. 

M.  Rochefort  must  be  complimented  upon  an  improvement  on 
the  original  Republican  baptism  of  Carrier.  That  ceremony  con¬ 
sisted,  not  in  tying  the  victims  together  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Republican  marriage,  but  in  pitching  them  simply  and  singly, 
or  sometimes  in  boatfuls,  into  the  Loire.  But  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  the  Republic  of  to-day  is  for  the  moment  in  a 
milder  mood.  Instead  of  an  uncomfortable  river  bank,  with 
devotees  of  equality  and  fraternity  waiting  to  poke  back  the 
victims  into  the  stream  if  by  any  chance  they  should  be  washed 
ashore,  the  scene  of  the  rite  was  a  comfortable  inn  at  St.  Denis, 
known  as  the  “  Lapin  qui  Fume  ” — doubtless  from  its  expertness 
in  providing  the  beloved  gibelotte,  as  to  the  composition  of  which 
sceptical  Parisians  have  theories.  This  Rabelaisian  atmosphere 
may  perhaps  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  singular  statements 
which,  as  ue  shall  see,  the  Pontiff  or  Patriarch,  or  whatever  he  is 
to  be  called,  proceeded  to  make.  Everybody  dined,  and  then  M. 
Rochefort  gave  them  an  account  of  his  voyage  round  the  world; 
the  result  of  which  apparently  has  been  that  M.  Rochefort’s  heart, 
untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  home.  The  French  alone,  said  lie, 
were  really  independent  and  liberal,  which,  considering  that  the 
French  sent  the  speaker  to  New  Caledonia,  must  he  said  to  he 
a  proof  of  magnanimity  and  forgiveness  of  injuries  which,  if  we  were 
not  afraid  of  insulting  M.  Rochefort,  might  almost  be  called 
Christian.  The  French  alone,  continued  the  orator,  knew  how 
to  get  rid  of  despots.  Here  there  seems  to  he  a  slight  suspicion 
of  national  vanity,  for  the  process,  though  the  expertness  of  the 
French  nation  in  it  cannot  he  contested,  was  not  original  in  their 
case,  and  has  been  freely  imitated.  To  prove  his  case,  however, 
M.  Rochefort  suggested  that  his  audience  should  go  to  England. 
There  they  would  find  that  the  working-men  could  not  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  religion,  and  that  they  were  all  convinced  that 
Lords  were  made  of  a  different  clay  from  themselves.  It  is  not 
exactly  clear  whether  these  two  statements  are  to  be  regarded  as 
connected  in  the  ratio  of  cause  and  effect,  or  whether  they  are  inde¬ 
pendent  proof's  of  the  inferiority  of  Englishmen.  If  the  former  be 
■the  case,  M.  Rochefort  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  added  to 
the  famous  saying,  “  No  bishop,  no  king,"  “  No  religion,  no 
House  of  Lords,"  aud  on  having  indicated  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Upper  House  in  England  where  they  must  begin. 
But  M,  Rochefort  had  more  to  say  about  the  House  of 
Lords.  “  If  his  hearers  could  only  see  it!  All  the  members  got 
sis  drunk  as  porters  aud  staggered  about  the  lobbies.”  Now  this 
is  really  interesting.  M.  Rochefort  has  been  in  England,  though,  ! 
if  we  mistake  not,  for  no  very  long  period.  Ilis  intelligence  as  to 
the  House  of  Lords  may  therefore  he  first  hand,  or  it  may  be 
derived  from  his  friend  Air.  Parnell  and  the  other  Irishmen  who 
visited  him  not  long  ago  in  Paris  ;  or,  to  adopt  a  third  find  perhaps 
the  most  probable  hypothesis,  it  maybe  an  instance  of  the  national 
habit  of  valiant  and  unhesitating  deduction.  M.  Rochefort  has 
doubtless  studied  the  English  language,  and  has  cjime  across  the 
phrase  ‘‘  as  drunk  as  a  Lord."  By  careful  examination  of  the 
untext  he  has  discovered  that  this  is  used  to  imply  an  unusual 
ml  specially  glorious  state  of  drunkenness.  Obviously,  then,  the 
practical  English  would  uot  compare  very  drunken  persons  to  Lords  if 
j  ,ords  were  not  very  drunken  persons.  We  can  supply  M.  Rochefort 
«  ith  several  arguments  of  a  similar  kind  and  of  still  greater  weight. 
It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  strong 
> ‘ejection  to  sitting  after  the  dinner-hour  if  it  cau  help  it.  Clearly 
tiie  reason  of  this  is  that  its  members  know  themselves  to  he  in  a 
Late  of  utter  unfitness  for  their  duties.  To  stagger  about  the 
.obbies  is  one  thing ;  hut  to  stagger  round  the  Woolsack  in  the 
wiiu  endeavour  to  climb  upon  it  is  another  and  a  very  different 
tuing.  Any  Lord  of  sense  would  know  that  his  brother  Lord,  the 
Luid  Mayor  (who  is  obliged  to  keep  sober  for  this  very  purpose 
during  his  term  of  office),  would  come  and  take  him  in  custody, 
and  put  him  in  the  Tower,  if  he  behaved  himself  in  this  way. 
So  he  and  his  fellows  wisely  adjourn  about  eight  o’clock,'  and 
stagger  about  the  lobbies  to  their  hearts’  content.  It  is  very  odd 
that  when,  not  long  ago,  a  discussion  took  place  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  lengthening  the  hours  of  the  Peers’  sittings,  this  simple 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  did  not  suggest  itself.  But  they 
manage  these  things  much  better  in  France. 

After  a  little  abuse  of  M.  Gainbetta,  the  toast  oi  the  evening,  or 
at  least  its  equivalent,  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance.  The 
formula  appears  to  be  this,  “  Citoyens  and  citoyennes  ”  (we  hope  it 
was  the  other  way,  hut  we  follow  our  text),  “  we  are  about  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  initiation  of  three  young  children  to  whom  Freethought 
opens  its  ranks.  It  is  requisite  that  we  should  emancipate  our¬ 
selves  from  antiquated  superstition  before  we  can  think  of  extir¬ 
pating  tyranny.”  Then  M.  Rochefort  proceeded  to  open  the  ranks  of 
Freethought  to  three  small  children,  and  to  emancipate  them  from 
antiquated  superstition.  The  actual  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
simple  in  ihe  highest  degree.  The  Pontiff  attached  pieces  of  red 
ribbon  round  the  neck  of  each  child,  l'or  all  the  world  as  if  they 
had  been  black  kittens  or  white  Unify  puppies.  Cet.ait  tout.. 

Somebody  once  suggested  that,  instead  of  Red  Cotton  Nightcap 
Country,  it  would  have  been  much  more  appropriate  if  Mr. 
Browning  had  called  France  Red  Silk  Ribbon  Couutry.  No  French¬ 
man  in  the  past  has  been  for  something  like  a  century  happy 
unless  he  hud  some  of  this  substance  at  his  buttonhole  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  no  right-minded  and  Freethiuking  Frenchman  in  the 


future  will  be  happy  unless  he  has  some  more  round  his  neck. 
The  outward  and  visible  sign  cannot  be  said  to  be  expensive  or 
painful  or  troublesome  to  procure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  will  get  very  shabby,  especially  if 
the  infants  are  subjected  to  proper  ablutions,  and  that  it  will  he 
uncommonly  tight  by  the  time  they  reach  man’s  and  woman’s 
estate.  Perhaps  a  solemn  ceremony  of  letting  out  the  ribbon 
might  be  devised  as  a  kind  of  Republican  confirmation,  in  lieu  of 
i  that  first  communion  which  a  patriotic  maire  somewhere  in 
France  has  just  rewarded  some  young  persons  for  neglecting. 
As  has  been  hinted  already,  there  seems  to  he  a  savour  of 
antiquated  superstition  about  the  rite.  Freethought  should 
surely  be  more  independent  of  forms  and  ceremonies.  But 
M.  Rochefort  doubtless  knows  his  people  best.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  central  authority  for  introducing  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  matter,  which  is  very  desirable.  Perhaps  M.  Paul 
Bert,  when  he  takes  office,  will  look  to  this.  But  M.  Paul  Bert 
is  so  identified  not,  indeed,  with  Christianity,  hut  with  Anti¬ 
christ,  as  M.  Rochefort  understands  that  personage — that  is  to  say, 
with  M.  Gambetta— that  he  would  probably  he  suspect  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  Intrannigeant.  M.  Rochefort  had  better,  therefore, 
devise  a  new  hook  of  rites  and  uses  himself ;  and  if  he  has  any 
time  to  spare,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  have  a  volume 
of  English  Notes  as  well  from  his  hand.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  really  seen  ourselves  as  we  are,  and  M.  Rochefort's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the  House  of  Lords  marks  him  out 
as  the  man  to  succeed  MM.  Esquiros  and  Taine.  “  A  Night  with 
the  House  of  Lords  ”  would  be  an  invaluable  chapter  for  the 
purposes  of  the  English  enemies  of  that  institution.  As  for  the 
address  at  St.  Denis,  the  only  thing  to  he  feared  is  that  M. 
Rochefort  should  have  raised  feelings  rather  of  envy  than  of  abhor¬ 
rence  among  the  customers  of  the  Lapin  qui  Fume.”  There  was 
a  time  when  most  Frenchmen  were  sober;  but  that  time,  at  least  in 
the  great  towns,  is  over,  and  scandal  will  have  it  that  the  purest 
Republican  politics  are  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  the 
most  ardent  devotion  to  the  practice  familiarly  known  by  the 
phrase  tuer  le  ver.  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  as  much  truth  in  this 
imputation  as  in  M.  Rochefort’s  description  of  the  nightly  habits  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  bishops.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  a 
set  of  Republican  commandments  as  well  as  a  Republican  litufgy, 
and  one  of  them  is  “  Thou  shalt  bear  false  witness  against  all 
aristocrats.” 


NEWGATE. 

milE  precise  reasons  which  induce  the  City  authorities  to 
J-  demolish  Newgate  have  not  yet  been  made  public.  To  the 
outsider  it  would  sometimes  appear  as  if  every  municipality  and 
corporation,  religious  or  lay,  was  subject  to  periodical  fits  of 
destructiveness.  As  a  prison,  Newgate,  no  doubt,  is  antiquated ;  but 
we  shall  probably  see  the  present  building  succeeded  by  a  smaller 
one  for  the  safe  .custody  of  prisoners  during  the  sessions,  and 
may  ask  without  impertinence  why  the  old  prison  could  not  have 
been  a  little  altered  and  made  suitable  without  absolute  destruc¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  arguments  against  the  removal  of  Temple  Bar 
apply  with  greater  force  here.  We  were  told,  for  instance,  by 
innumerable  writers  that  Temple  Bar  was  the  last  of  the  City 
gates.  They  forgot,  or  never  knew,  that  it  never  had  been  a  City 
gate ;  but  Newgate  is  unquestionably  one  wing  of  a  real  City  gate, 
hiving  been  built  on  thesite  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  ancient 
arched  entrance  to  the  Gitv  from  Ilolborn.  As  to  associations, 
also,  Newgate  is  far  more  interesting  than  Temple  Bar.  It  vies, 
in  fact,  with  the  Tower  in  the  eminence  of  its  involuntary  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Though  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  say  of  the  present 
edifice  that  it  is  ornamental,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  public  buildings  in  London — gloomy,  strong,  impres¬ 
sive,  and  with  its  object  as  plainly  marked  on  it  as  if  the  word 
“  prison  ”  was  stamped  on  every  stone.  Dance,  its  architect, 
deserves  the  credit  of  having  designed  a  perfectly  simple,  but 
perfectly  suitable,  fa9ade,  the  more  so  a9,  though  it  is  three 
hundred  feet  long,  it  has  no  windows,  except  in  the  central 
portion,  only  thirty  feet  in  width.  Although  the  height  is  only 
fifty  feet,  the  effect  produced  by  the  mere  mass  and  outline  is 
comparable  to  that  of  a  Norman  keep.  The  central  lodge,  with  its 
numerous  arched  windows  in  five  stories,  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cized  ;  but,  without  some  such  feature,  the  plainness  of  the  rest  of 
the  front  might  have  failed  of  its  due  effect.  The  earlier  design 
consisted  of  only  three  stories  with  an  entablature,  but  the  present 
arrangement  is  very  preferable.  The  statues  removed  from  the  old 
Gate,  aud  now  set  up  in  two  niches  on  the  front  aud  two  at 
the  south  side,  are  somewhat  incongruous,  and  the  festoons  of 
fetters  form  a  very  lugubrious  kind  of  ornament.  The  hundred 
years,  of  its  existence  have  seen  many  alterations  and  improvements 
of  the  interior,  hut  have  left  the  exterior  substantially  as  it  was 
when  the  new  building  was  completed  in  1782. 

The  name  of  Newgate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Newport 
at  Lincoln.  Both  belong  to  the  entrances  of  Roman  cities.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  say  that  Newgate  is  the  oldest  ot  the  London 
Git  v  gates,  hut  it  would  he  difficult  to  prove  the  greater  antiquity 
of  its  rival,  Hishopsgate.  As  a  Roman  gate  it  has  the  advantage, 
for  the  northern  entrance  to  Roman  London  was  some  distance  to 
the  east  of  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  Bishopsgate,  while  Newgate  is 
very  near  the  place  where  the  AVatling  Street  reached  the  City 
wail.  When  the  Romans  had  diverted  the  old  road  at  what  is 
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now  the  Marble  Arch,  so  that  it  no  longer  pursued  the  course  of  j 
the  modern  Park  Lane  to  the  ford  at  Westminster,  but  turned 
towards  what  was  then  the  newly-constructed  bridge  at  London, 
the  place  of  the  gate  on  the  hill  was  determined  by  the  place  in 
the  valley  below  of  the  bridge  over  the  Fleet.  The  Hole-bourn  in 
later  times  took  an  English  name  from  its  course  among  the  high 
clay  banks  of  Coldbath  Fields ;  here  it  became  a  tidal  estuary 
wide  enough  for  ships  probably  as  large  as  an}'  then  built.  A 
iwater-gate  may  have  existed  at  Ludgate,  though  there  are  certain 
indications  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  principal  entrance  to  the  later 
Homan  London  must  have  been  by  Newgate.  A  fragment 
of  the  road  which  crossed  the  City  diagonally  from  Newgate 
towards  the  great  bridge  over  the  Thames  still  bears  its  ancient 
.name;  but  even  here  the  Watling  Street  is  not  quite  on  the 
original  site.  The  exact  date  of  the  alteration  to  which  Newgate 
owes  its  existence  will  now,  in  all  probability,  never  be  known. 
It  must  have  been  after  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  but 
that  is  all  we  can  say  with  certainty.  Of  Newgate  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  safe  to  assert  that  it  was  first  built  when  the 
Romans  made  their  new  wall  to  take  in  not  only  the  ancient  city, 
but  also  its  suburbs.  Even  here,  too,  the  exact  date  eludes  us, 
but  it  must  have  been  between  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate 
and  that  of  Valentinian,  or  in  the  ten  years  between  a.d.  360  and  I 
370. 

To  account  for  the  name  “  New  ”  as  applied  to  this  ancient  gate 
we  must  come  nearly  a  millennium  further  down  the  stream  of  j 
history.  A  mistake  of  Stow’s  on  this  head  has  been  repeated 
again  and  again.  He  asserts  tljat  the  enlargement  of  St.  Paul’s 
so  obstructed  the  highway  that  passengers  had  to  go  round  by 
Paternoster  Row  to  reach  Ludgate.  In  reality  the  enlargement 
eastward  of  St.  Paul’s  did  obstruct  the  Watling  Street  and  cut  it 
off  from  its  western  extremity,  now  Newgate  Street.  But  though 
this  synchronises  very  well  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  gate 
towards  Holborn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  Stephen,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  was  caused  by  it.  The  road  through 
Newgate  existed  before  St.  Paul’s  itself.  But  Stow  and  many 
other  writers  since  his  'time  believed  that  Ludgate  was  called 
after  King  Lud  ;  and  if  any  one  nowadays  is  of  this  opinion,  all 
the  other  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  story  are  as 
nothing.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  if  the  “  New”  gate  is  one 
of  the  two  oldest,  the  “  Aid  ”  gate  is  absolutely  the  newest  of  all. 
•Newgate  was  called  “  new  ”  with  reference  to  Aldgate,  which  was 
built  at  the  time  when  a  bridge  over  the  Lea  at  Stratford  made 
an  exit  necessary  to  the  eastward  of  Bishopsgate.  Shortly  after, 
within  the  lifetime  of  one  generation,  the  Chamberlain’s  Gate  was 
.rebuilt,  and,  the  Chamberlain  himself  having  been  forgotten,  his 
"ate  usurped  the  then  waning  newness  of  Aldgate.  This  Chamber- 
Jain  was,  of  course,  the  same  William  who  held  of  the  King  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  a  vineyard  at  “  Holeburue,” 
probably  on  or  close  to  the  site  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  very  far  from  the  gate. 

The  Roman  fashion  of  making  gaols  of  gates  was  imported  into 
(Britain  from  the  East,  and  in  the  present  case  has  probably,  with 
little  intermission,  prevailed  ever  since.  Ludgate  was  also  a  prison 
— a  “  free  prison,”  says  Stow,  referring,  of  course,  to  its  use  for  the 
freemen  of  the  City.  Newgate  was  to  some  extent  appropriated 
.to  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Middlesex, 
which  about  the  time  of  the  first  rebuilding  had  been  granted  in 
farm  to  the  citizens.  The  inconvenience  of  the  gaol  as  popula¬ 
tion  increased  caused  the  many  complaints  which  appear  in  the 
pages  of  every  London  historian.  So  far  back  as  1419  there  is  an 
entry  in  the  Letter-book  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  by  Riley,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  fetid  and  corrupt  atmosphere  of 
“  the  heynouse  gaol  of  Newgate.”  Ludgate  had  been  abolished 
as  a  prison,  and  the  result  was  that  many  “  citizens  and  other 
■reputable  persons  ”  were  committed  to  Newgate,  and.  died,  “  who 
might  have  been  living,  it  is  said,  if  they  had  remained  in  Lud¬ 
gate,  abiding  in  peace  there.”  Sir  Richard  W  hittington  was  mayor 
at  this  time,  and  three  years  later  at  his  death  left  money  for  the 
improvement  of  Newgate,  “  seeing  that  every  person  is  sovereignly 
bound  to  support,  and  be  tender  of,  the  lives  of  men.”  There  is  a 
view  of  the  gatehouse  so  improved  in  the  Crace  collection.  It  is 
-taken  from  Boyley’s  rare  Hcrba  Pariet.is,  1650.  The  wallliower  is 
represented  growing  over  two  of  the  windows.  The  whole  building 
was  afterwards  “improved”  by  the  introduction  of  classical 
features  and  statues.  This  prison  subsisted  until  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Gordon  rioters  —  the  present  prison,  which  had  been 
founded  a  few  years  before,  being  already  in  part  completed  on 
dhe  south  side  of  the  gate.  The  Surgeon's  Hall,  so  celebrated 
for  alleged  resuscitations,  stood  a  little  further  to  the  south  in 
the  Old.  Bailey,  but  it  was  now  removed,  and  a  part  of  the 
Sessions  House  stands  on  the  site.  A  portion,  however,  of  the 
older  building  long  survived,  being  the  “  condemned  cells.”  They 
had  in  several  senses  a  right  to  the  name ;  but,  though  every  humane 
person,  and  many  besides,  spoke  or  wrote  of  them  with  horror,  the 
practice  of  hanging  for  felony  declined  before  they  were  removed 
or  improved.  One  writer  discloses  a  state  of  things  hardly 
credible  even  “  sixty  years  since.”  The  convicts  were  crowded 
like  sheep  in  a  pen.  That  these  “  unhappy  beings  were  not 
(victims  to  the  most  malignant  diseases  ”  be  attributes  to  the 
kindness  of  a  late  keeper,  “  who  frequently  assisted  their  wants  at 
bis  own  expense.”  This  last  sentence  reveals  conditions  horrible 
to  think  of,  even  now.  “  When  Mr.  Nield  visited  this  prison, 
one-half  of  the  prisoners,  particularly  the  women,  were  miserably 
poor,  and  covered  (scarcely  covered)  with  rags.  This  does  not  appear 
To  be  so  much  the  case  just  at  this  time.”  Such  was  the  state  of 


Newgate  so  lately  as  1815.  After  several  even  more  shocking 
details,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that,  in  order  not  to  hurry  poor 
wretches  out  of  the  world,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  trials  for  capital  crimes  took 
place  on  Fridays,  as  Sunday  was  not  counted  a  legal  day.  There 
is  a  curious  plate  in  the  Microcosm  of  Pugin  and  Rowlandson, 
which  represents  the  interior  of  the  chapel  in  Newgate  on 
the  Sunday  intervening  between  trial  Friday  and  execution 
Monday.  It  shows  eleven  felons,  two  of  them  women,  in  a 
kind  of  central  pew  painted  black.  In  the  middle  of  the  pew  is 
a  table.  On  the  table  is  a  coffin.  This  was  in  1809.  There  is 
an  account  of  the  burning  of  the  old  gatehouse  prison  in  one  of 
Johnson's  letters.  There  were  not  above  a  hundred  protestants 
at  work,  but  they  were  left  unmolested.  There  were  no  guards  to 
prevent  their  carrying  out  their  design,  “  without  trepidation,  as 
men  lawfully  employed  in  full  da)r.  Such,”  reflects  Dr.  Johnson, 
“  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place.”  Had  he  lived  in  Land. 
League  times  he  might  have  made  the  same  reflection  on  the 
cowardice  of  an  agricultural  place.  It  was  in  the  older  building, 
then  destroyed,  that  gaol  fever  made  such  terrible  ravages.  In 
1750  the  Lord  Mayor  and  two  of  the  judges,  aud  others  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  died  of  it  after  the  sessions.  This  is  the  less 
wonderful,  as  we  read  that  the  prison  was  inadequately  supplied 
with  water.  The  new  prison  was  at  first  little  better  in  this  respect. 
Lord  George  Gordon  himself  died  in  it  of  gaol  fever  thirteen  years 
after  his  followers  had  destroyed  the  older  buildings.  Much  im¬ 
provement  took  place  in  Newgate  shortly  after  the  date  of 
Rowlandson  and  Pugin’s  picture,  yet  in  1828  a  visitor  notes  that 
thirty  condemned  persons  might  be  seen  in  the  two  wards  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Press  Yard,  and  congratulates  humanity  on  the 
fact  that  none  of  them  wore  irons.  It  was  not  until  1817  that  any 
classification  of  the  prisoners  was  attempted.  The  coffin  at  the 
“  condemned  sermon  ”  was  disused  about  the  same  time.  Mrs. 
Fry’s  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  female  prisoners  resulted  in  great 
improvements  in  their  condition.  She  taught  them  to  make  stock¬ 
ings  and  other  articles,  that  by  selling  them  they  might  improve 
their  prison  fare.  What  that  was  may  be  guessed,  when  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  matter  for  satisfaction  by  a  visitor  in  1825  that 
a  regular  allowance  of  food  is  “  now  ”  made  out  of  City  funds. 


COURIERS. 

CAPABLE  couriers  are  a  useful  class  of  men,  whose  services 
must  always  he  more  or  less  in  request ;  but  we  fear  that,  so 
far  as  the  profits  and  romance  of  the  profession  are  concerned,  its 
palmy  days  are  gone  by.  The  courier  whom  Lever  delighted  to 
paint  with  all  tbe  strong  sympathies  of  his  intellectual  and  some¬ 
what  sensuous  Bohemianism,  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  t'ue 
novelist’s  lively  fancy  ;  nevertheless,  the  character  bad  considerable 
foundation  in  fact.  We  remember  the  accomplished  man  of  the 
world — refined,  too,  notwithstanding  some  touch  of  brusque 
rough-and-readiness — who  entertained  Mr.  O’Leary  at  one  of  the 
Dutch  towns  in  the  course  of  that  gentleman’s  wanderings.  Mr. 
O’Leary’s  host  was  a  bachelor  and  man  of  fortune,  who,  falling 
into  the  ways  of  the  aristocrats  he  travelled  with,  loved  to  do 
things  en  seiyncur.  Ilis  taste  in  art  and  cookery  was  unimpeach¬ 
able,  and  he  had  cultivated  it  at  other  people’s  expense  with 
the  easy  devotion  of  a  lifetime.  His  little  supper,  with  its 
slight  but  well-selected  menu,  was  served  to  perfection.  The 
wines  were  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  dishes.  The  plate 
and  china  were  admirable  of  their  kind.  Gems  by  the  Dutch 
painters  were  suspended  on  the  walls — investments  no  doubt, 
which,  while  they  gave  pleasure  to  the  shrewrd  connoisseur  in  the 
meantime,  might  ultimately  be  parted  with  at  a  profit.  For  the 
courier  of  those  golden  days  was  always  turning  “  honest  ”  pennies 
or  pounds  ;  and  possibly  this  one,  while  doing  the  honours  of  the 
wine-flasks,  deemed  that  his  guest  might  propose  a  deal  with  him. 
But  Mr.  O'Leary,  wrho  travelled  in  light  marching  order,  had  no 
thought  of  the  kind  ;  and  abandoned  himself  with  frank  unreserve 
j  to  the  cookery,  the  claret,  and  the  charms  of  conversation.  I11 
conversation  his  talkative  host  showed  i.o  extreme  advantage.  lie 
had  been  everywhere,  seen  everything,  and  was  acquainted  with 
most  people  of  any  mark,  at  all  events  by  sight  or  by  report.  He 
had  a  general  smattering  of  all  the  arts,  as  of  all  the  European 
languages,  aud  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdotes  and  recol¬ 
lections.  He  related  his  experiences  with  the  adroitness  of  the 
practised  raconteur,  who  can  be  dramatically  voluble  without 
becoming  tiresome.  We  forget  at  this  moment  whether  in  the 
course  of  his  confidences  he  touched  upon  his  own  early  history. 

:  Nor  indeed  is  that  of  any  great  consequence,  since  probably  his 
]  reminiscences  would  have  been  more  picturesque  than  trust- 
!  worthy.  Clearly  he  was  a  man  of  parts  and  ambition,  like  many 
j  more  of  his  class ;  and  he  might  have  made  his  way  to  some 
distinction  in  other  callings  than  that  of  which  he  was  an 
ornament.  But  the  road  in  those  days  had  irresistible  attractions 
for  roving  spirits  in  love  with  adventure,  who  were  philosophical 
enough  to  put  false  pride  in  their  pockets,  and  not  stand  too  nicely 
on  the  semblance  cV  gentility. 

Con  Cregan,  another  of  Lever's  heroes,  puts  its  advantages 
and  recommendations  very  forcibly  when  contrasting  his  own 
position  as  grand  vizier  and  dragoman  to  a  rich  travelling  party 
with  that  of  the  highly-educated  young  tutor  who  was  an  uncon¬ 
sidered  member  of  their  suite.  The  courier  carried  the  bag,  and 
most  likely  mapped  out  tbe  tour.  At  all  events,  he  directed  all 
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the  details,  and  was  charged  with  the  everyday  outgoings  of  the 
budget.  There  were  handsome  commissions  to  be  made,  according 
to  precedents,  on  a  great,  and  generally  regardless,  expenditure. 
The  sumptuous  traditions  of  the  leisurely  grand  tour  still 
survived.  Nowadays  when  a  wealthy  peer  starts  en  gcirqon  for 
Vienna  or  St.  Petersburg  he  drives  down  after  dinner  to  Charing 
Cross,  having  sent  his  man  on  before  with  the  portmanteaux. 
Formerly,  the  long  and  insufferably  tedious  diligence  journey 
was  out  of  the  question  for  a  man  of  fashion  and  ample  means, 
lie  was  absolutely  constrained  by  circumstances  to  post,  and  post¬ 
ing  meant  taking  a  carriage  of  his  own.  The  smart  travelling 
chariot,  with  its  light  wheels  and  strong  patent  axles,  was  shipped 
at  Dover  to  be  disembarked  at  Calais.  If  a  gentleman  went 
abroad  with  his  wife  and  family,  there  was  the  lumbering  family 
landau  with  rumble  and  banquette ;  and  a  fourgon  to  follow, 
charged  with  the  heavy  luggage.  So  stately  a  progress  was 
necessarily  leisurely.  Frequent  intervals  of  repose  were  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  and  it  was  always  a  question  whether  the  needful  horses 
might  he  forthcoming,  even  if  an  avant-courier  were  sent  on  ahead. 
Kick  parvenus  had  begun  to  vie  with  the  old  nobility  and  gentry 
in  their  claims  for  consideration ;  and  they  asserted  their  preten¬ 
sions  by  even  more  reckless  expenditure.  When  one  of  these 
formidable  processions  of  vehicles  rumbled  up  the  ill-paved  high 
street  of  the  provincial  town,  it  set  all  the  landlords  of  the  place 
on  the  alert.  The  patronage  that  must  infallibly  prove  so  pro¬ 
fitable  depended  on  the  good  word  of  the  courier.  And  who 
was  the  courier  F  That  was  the  question.  Was  he  a  friend  of 
the  house,  or  allied  with  the  opposite  establishment?  He  of 
the  “  Silver  Lion  ”  had  his  ambition  gratified  and  his  appre¬ 
hensions  set  at  rest  when  he  recognized  his  good  friend  and 
gossip  M.  Jacques  sitting  in  smiling  dignity  in  the  banquette 
of  the  leading  carriage.  The  host  had  plenty  of  salutations  and 
ceremonious  observance  at  the  service  of  M.  Jacques's  master,  but 
the  real  homage  was  for  M.  Jacques  himself.  In  lively  gratitude 
for  favours  immediate  and  to  come  he  danced  obsequious  attend¬ 
ance  on  that  pleasant-mannered  functionary.  M.  Jacques,  if  he 
were  in  amiable  mood,  behaved  to  the  landlord  with  good- 
humoured  tyranny,  issuing  peremptory  orders  with  a  cordial 
manner.  As  to  his  own  personal  comforts  some  slight  and  half- 
jocular  reminders  were  sufficient.  His  tastes  were  sure  to  be 
consulted  in  any  case  and  his  lightest  wishes  anticipated.  The 
landlord  requested  his  good  friend's  company  at  a  little  supper  in 
his  private  apartment,  which  he  hoped  might  merit  his  approba¬ 
tion.  The  repast  sent  up  to  the  travellers  might  do  credit 
to  the  house,  but  the  cook  gave  the  best  of  his  attention  to 
the  preparing  of  that  little  supper.  Milord  might  approve  the 
Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  that  would  figure  handsomely  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  note,  but  it  was  the  host  himself  who  had  fetched  the 
particular  seal  for  the  courier  from  the  reserved  binn  in  the 
innermost  corner  of  the  cellar.  We  cannot  profess  to  speak  posi¬ 
tively  as  to  the  arrangements,  tacit  or  express,  between  the  con¬ 
federates  in  drawing  up  the  bill ;  but  we  should  do  the  intelligence 
of  M.  Jacques  gross  injustice  if  we  did  not  assume  that  his  interests 
were  liberally  considered,  and  in  the  course  of  a  circular  posting- 
tour  through  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  the  sum-total  of  his  pickings 
must  have  amounted  to  something  handsome.  He  lived  on  the 
best  while  laying  by  for  investment.  He  exercised  that  authority 
over  his  nominal  superiors  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  agree¬ 
able  forms  of  arbitrary  power.  He  enjoyed  constant  change  of 
scene  and  society,  and  had  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  and 
gratifying  his  artistic  tastes ;  and  while  reaping  a  richer  harvest 
than  usual  during  a  prolonged  residence  in  one  of  the  great  cities, 
he  kept  company  in  the  couriers’  rooms  with  congenial  spirits,  and 
had  every  opportunity  besides  for  the  pursuit  of  whatever  amuse¬ 
ments  he  preferred. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  couriers  who  even  now  do  very 
fairly  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  the  profession  has  been 
shorn  of  its  best  perquisites  and  the  better  part  of  its  attractions. 
Couriers  have  suffered  in  common  with  Queen's  messengers,  banditti, 
&c.,  and  all  the  gentlemen  who  used  to  get  a  comfortable  living 
on  the  road.  Much  must  still  depend  on  their  employers,  and 
occasionally  there  are  respectable  prizes  to  be  drawn.  The  man 
is  comparatively  to  be  envied  who  is  charged  with  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  some  rich  or  timid  elderly  lady  who  comes  to  lean  upon 
her  counsellor  with  childlike  confidence.  He  settles  her  stopping- 
places  for  her  and  arranges  the  scale  .and  manner  of  her  living. 
She  is  trained  to  accept  his  estimates  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
does  her  utmost  to  make  the  journey  agreeable  to  him  and  to  keep 
his  temper  at  “  set  fair.”  Should  she  show  any  disquieting  symptoms 
of  way  ward  independence,  a  courteous  but  significant  intonation 
of  the  voice,  or  “  a  flash”  of  silence  more  expressive  than  words, 
should  be  quite  sufficient  to  reduce  her  to  obedience.  And  so  an 
intelligent  courier  ought  to  do  well  for  himself  when  he  goes 
abroad  with  the  custody  of  a  newly-married  couple,  especially'  if 
they  should  be  innocent  of  Continental  ways.  Theturtle-dovesareso 
engrossed  with  their  billing  and  cooing  that  they  have  no  thought 
to  spare  for  sublunary  matters.  They  are  but  too  grateful  to  the 
factutum  who  takes  all  trouble  off  their  hands.  The  husband, 
who  is  still  the  devoted  lover,  thinks  nothing  too  good  for  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  He  strives  to  make  each  successive  day  j 
a  ‘Ate,  and  is  apt  to  value  the  tributes  he  offers  by  the  prices  he 
pays.  Naturally  the  courier,  who  is  the  minister  of  their  pleasures, 
is  ready  enough  to  meet  his  views  in  that  respect :  and  the  man 
knows  besides  that  a  young  husband  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
honeymoon  hesitates  to  haggle  on  questions  of  monev.  lie 
would  rather  submit  to  be  plundered  with  a  good  grace  than  have 


the  air  of  appearing  mean  and  miserly.  But  such  exceptional 
chances  of  good  luck  as  these  can  fall  to  but  few  of  the  courier 
fraternity'.  As  a  rule,  they  must  content  themselves  in  the  main 
with  the  hard  and  fast  terms  of  their  engagement,  while  their 
time-honoured  perquisites  have  been  suppressed  or  reduced  by  the 
publicity  given  to  travelling  charges  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  A  family  bound  for  Rome  or  the  Engadine  may  engage 
a  travelling  servant  to  act  as  interpreter  and  look  after  the 
luggage.  But  a  glance  at  the  opening  pages  of  Bradshaw 
gives  a  bird’s-eye  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  journey,  ap¬ 
proximating  very  nearly  to  the  truth  ;  and  even  the  luggage- 
tickets,  should  one  choose  to  examine  them,  show  precisely  the 
over- tax  for  extra  weight.  As  for  the  hotel  bills,  they  may  be 
more  or  less  elastic ;  still  the  average  cost  of  most  of  the  ordinary 
items  have  come  to  be  matters  of  general  notoriety.  Thus  there  is 
a  fixed  charge  for  dinner  at  the  table-d'hbte ;  and  even  a  wealthy 
man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  knows  the  usual  price  of  a  plain 
breakfast  and  luncheon  ;  and  probably  he  may  have  the  greater  ob¬ 
jection  to  being  cheated  because  his  means  notoriously  afford  ample 
margin  for  pillaging.  Wines,  be  they  bad  or  good,  are  classified 
upon  wine  lists  with  the  figures  attached ;  and  many  of  the 
grand  establishments  have  introduced  the  innovation  of  ticketing 
the  price  of  each  separate  apartment  on  its  walls.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  courier  of  the  present  day  is  more  of  a  servant  and  less 
of  a  man  of  the  world  than  of  old.  But,  in  the  absence  of  the  former 
temptations  to  dexterous  feats  in  financing,  doubtless  the  profession 
has  gained  in  respectability,  since  couriers  can  more  easily  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  conscience.  Had  it  still  offered  its  old  inducements 
to  somewhat  unscrupulous  adventure  and  ambition,  we  might 
have  seen  in  these  c’«iys  of  overcrowded  careers  a  movement  for  an 
institution  of  gentlemen-couriers  corresponding  to  that  for  lady- 
helps.  As  it  is,  the  best  opening  it  seems  to  offer  to  talents  and 
energy  is  the  prospect,  after  acquiring  a  clientele  and  some  knowledge- 
of  the  world,  of  marrying  an  elderly  lady’s-maid  with  savings,  and 
embarking  their  joint  fortunes  in  an  hotel  or  a  fashionable  lodging- 
house. 


WHITTINGTON  AND  HIS  CAT. 

THE  researches  of  students  and  antiquaries  throw  so  much 
light  nowadays  upon  obscure  biographies  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  predict  that  the  most  cherished  hero  of  tradition  will  not  turn 
out  an  impostor,  or  that  the  most  mythical  of  legendary  knights 
may  not  be  rehabilitated  and  become  a  respectable  historical  per¬ 
sonage.  One  of  the  stories  most  dear  to  English  youth,  and 
hallowed  by  the  associations  of  old  rhymes  and  picture-books,  is 
that  of  Dick  Whittington  and  his  Oat.  When  Mr.  Besant,  charm¬ 
ing  novelist  but  inexorable  historian  as  he  is,  undertook,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr.  Rice,  to  tell,  in  the  “New  Plutarch”  series, 
the  real  facts  about  the  life  of  the  famous  civic  hero,  we  feared 
that  we  were  going  to  lose  another  friead  of  our  childhood  ;  and 
that  if,  haply,  the  knight  who  was  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
were  spared  us,  the  cat  would  be  ruthlessly  consigned  to  the  limbo- 
of  popular  superstitions.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  these  dark  fore¬ 
bodings  have  not  been  realized,  and  that  both  Whittington  and  his 
Cat  are  proved  to  be  most  respectable,  if  not  exactly  prosaic,  entities. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
legendary  history.  One  Richard  Whittington,  supposed  to  have- 
been  an  outcast,  for  he  did  not  know  his  parents,  ran  away  from 
his  tyrannical  nurse  and  came  to  London,  the  streets  of  which  he 
had  been  taught  to  believe  were  paved  with  gold.  After  two 
hungry  days,  and  lying  on  the  bulks  at  night,  weary  and  faint,  he 
got  to  a  merchant's  house  in  Leadenhall  Street,  where  he  made 
many  signs  of  his  distressed  condition.  The  cook  declared  that  if 
he  tarried  there  she  would  kick  him  into  the  kennel ;  but  the 
master,  one  Mr.  Fitz-Warren,  behaved  in  a  more  humane  manner, 
and  gave  him  employment  as  a  scullion  in  his  kitchen.  Being  a 
well-favoured  young  fellow,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
master’s  daughter,  Mistress  Alice  ;  but  all  the  delicate  kindness  the 
young  lady  could  show  was  counteracted  by  the  crueltv  of  the 
churlish  cook-maid,  who  not  onlv  subjected  him  to  all  'kinds  of 
ignominy,  but  caused  him  to  lie  by  night  in  an  unfrequented  place, 
overrun  by  rats  and  mice,  which  caused  him  much  annoyance  and 
suffering.  At  length,  with  a  penny  which  he  had  earned  by  clean¬ 
ing  the  boots  of  one  of  his  master’s  guests,  he  bought  a  cat  which 
henceforth  became  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  existence.  Not 
long  after  this  event  his  master,  Mr.  Fitz-Warren,  adventured  a  ship 
to  foreign  parts,  and,  as  was  his  wont,  invited  each  of  his  servants 
to  send  something  on  it  to  try  their  fortunes,  for  which  they  were 
to  pay  neither  ireight  nor  custom.  Whittington,  amidst  the  jeers  of 
his  fellow-servants,  proffered  his  cat,  which  the  captain  took  with 
him,  and  proceeded  on  his  voyage  by  way  of  Blackwall.  The  cook- 
maid's  tyranny,  however, became  insupportable, and  Dick  Whittington 
made  up  his  mind  to  run  away  ;  so,  having  packed  up  his  little  bundle 
overnight,  he  set  off  on  A*ll  Hallows’  Day  to  ramble  over  the 
country.  But  as  he  went  through  Moorfields,  he  fell  into  a 
pensive  mood,  and  his  resolution  begau  to  fail.  Arriving  at  last 
at  Holloway,  he  on  a  sudden  heard  Bow  Bells  ring  out  a  merry 
peal,  and  the  words  they  seemed  to  sing  were — 

Turn  again,  Whittington, 

Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

So  strong  an  impression  did  this  make  upon  his  mind  that  he 
hurried  back,  reached  his  master’s  house  before  any  one  was  astir, 
and  got  to  his  usual  drudgery.  In  the  meantime  the  ship  had  been 
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driven  on  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  inhabited  by  the  Moors,  un¬ 
known  to  the  English;  but  finding  the  people  courteous,  the 
captain  and  factor  traded  with  them,  and  the  King  was  so  pleased 
with  their  wares  that  he  gave  the  ship’s  officers  an  entertainment 
in  his  palace.  A  magnificent  repast  was  spread  upon  the  ground, 
but  was  immediately  invaded  by  rats  and  mice,  which  devoured 
all  that  came  in  their  way.  The  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
King  purchased  Whittington’s  cat  for  a  fabulous  sum,  and  how 
the  fortunate  youth  married  his  master’s  daughter,  became  one  of 
London's  richest  merchants,  and  was  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world. 

As  might  be  expected,  much  of  this  popular  legend  proves  to 
be  pure  romance,  but  the  central  facts  are  undoubtedly  true. 
Whittington,  instead  of  being  a  friendless,  nameless  adventurer, 
was  of  gentle  blood ;  his  father  was  a  knight  and  a  country  squire, 
who  died  in  1360,  leaving  three  sons,  of  whom  Richard,  the  hero 
of  the  legend,  was  the  youngest ;  the  eldest  succeeded  to  the  pro¬ 
perty,  which  was  not  of  very  great  value,  the  second  stayed  upon 
the  estate  to  act  as  a  sort  of  bailiff'  to  his  brother,  and  the  young 
Richard  was  apprenticed  to  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  Sir  John 
Fitz-Warren,  himself  a  connexion  of  the  Whittington  family.  No 
authentic  information  exists  as  to  the  steps  by  which  Dick 
Whittington  arrived  at  success.  The  cat  story  has  been  laughed 
At  and  explained  away  by  various  writers ;  but  Dr.  Lysons,  an 
Antiquary  -who  has  occupied  himself  with  very  extensive  and 
learned  researches  upon  this  very  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  in  the  main  true.  The  legend  is  not  confined  to  London, 
but  is  told  of  one  Alphonso,  a  Portuguese,  who,  being  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  presented  by  the  King  thereof  with  his 
weight  in  gold  for  a  cat  to  kill  their  mice  and  ointment  to  kill 
their  flies,  improved  his  fortune  so  rapidly  that  he  returned  to 
Portugal,  after  fifteen  years’  traffic,  the  third  man  in  the  kingdom. 
The  first  cat  taken  to  South  America  was  also  purchased  by  one 
Diego  Almagro  for  600  pieces  of  eight, and  similar  legends  occur  in 
Persian  and  Scandinavian  literature.  But,  so  far  from  the  fact  that 
the  story  is  so  common  proving  its  absurdity,  Dr.  Lysons  is  of 
opinion  that  it  tends  rather  to  show  the  probability  that  there 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it  in  reality.  Cats  have  in 
many  countries  had  great  value.  An  early  traveller  in  South 
Guinea  confirms  the  statement  that  they  are  much  prized  by  the 
blacks  for  ridding  their  houses  of  the  rats  and  mice  which  infest 
them.  Gregory  the  Great,  when  he  retired  to  a  convent,  took 
nothing  with  him  but  a  cat ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that 
Mohammed  used  to  carry  a  cat  about  with  him  in  his  sleeve. 
Arabian  works  contain  some  amusing  stories  about  the  same 
animal.  A  Bedouin  Arab  who  had  never  seen  one  before  found 
a  cat  while  upon  his  travels,  and  asked  every  one  he  met  what  the 
•creature  was  called,  ottering  at  the  same  time  to  sell  it.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  in  the  Arabic  language  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
names  for  a  cat,  and  one  person  would  tell  the  man  that  it  was 
a  sinnaur,  another  declared  it  to  be  a  cott,  a  third  styled  it  a 
hirreh,  and  so  on,  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  bid  for 
its  possession.  This  so  annoyed  the  man  that  he  threw  his  find 
away,  cursing  it  for  “  a  beast  of  many  names  and  little  worth.” 
In  another  anecdote  the  cat  has  a  higher  value  assigned  to  it.  A 
Bedouin  had  lost  his  camel,  and  vowed  that,  if  he  found  her  again, 
he  would  sell  her  for  a  dirhem  or  groat.  Finding  her  shortly 
afterwards,  he  repented  of  his  rash  vow,  and  endeavoured  to 
“  hedge  ”  with  his  conscience  by  tying  a  cat  upon  the  camel’s 
■neck,  and  proclaiming  that  the  camel  was  for  sale  for  a  dirhem, 
but  any  intending  purchaser  must  take  the  cat  as  well,  at  the 
price  of  a  hundred  dinars — over  forty  pounds — for  he  could  not 
sell  the  two  separately.  In  ancient  Egypt  it  is  well  known  that 
the  cat  was  regarded  with  extraordinary  respect ;  it  was  one  of 
the  forms  under  which  Isis  was  worshipped,  and  mummies  of  the 
animal  are  often  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  tombs  and  cata¬ 
combs  which  are  so  common  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Thus 
there  appears  to  be  no  initial  objection  to  the  story  on  the  ground 
of  the  value  or  usefulness  of  the  cat.  Other  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  account  for  the  tale.  One  is  that  the  word  “  cat  ” 
is  a  corruption  of  the  French  achat,  a  purchase  ;  and  another  theory 
is  that,  since  colliers  and  ships  employed  in  the  carriage  of  sea  coal 
to  London  were  called  “  cats,”  one  of  these  may  have  been  the 
foundation  of  Dick  Whittington’s  fortunes. 

Of  all  these  objections  Mr.  Besant  disposes  in  a  very  com¬ 
plete  manner.  By  the  rules  of  the  language  achats  could  never 
have  become  cats,  but  rather  “  a§hats  ”  or  “  ashets.”  As  for  the 
sea-coal  view,  he  shows  that  ships  of  the  description  of  the 
“cat”  could  not  have  been  built  in  those  days,  and  that,  more¬ 
over,  the  objection  to  coal  fires  in  London  was  so  strong  at 
the  time,  while  coal  did  not  become  an  important  article  of 
trade  until  two  hundred  years  later,  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  Richard  WhittiDgton,  a  mercer,  should  have  dabbled 
in  so  unpopular  and  unrenrunerative  a  trade  outside  his  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  pictorial  and  architectural  relics  of 
Whittington  represent  him  with  the  cat.  A  portrait  which  used 
to  exist  in  the  Mercers’ Hall,  dated  1536,  represented  him  as  a 
man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  in  a  free  livery  gown  and  black  cap,  and 
having  a  black  and  white  cat  at  his  left  hand.  I11  another  portrait 
which  exists,  dated  1 590,  be  is  also  represented  with  his  hand  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  cat.  And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  when  the 
executors  of  Whittington,  in  accordance  with  the  great  merchant’s 
will,  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  Newgate,  one  of  the  figures  which 
adorned  the  gate,  as  we  learn  from  Maitland’s  History  of  London, 
represented  Liberty,  with  the  figure  of  a  cat  ly’^g  at  his  feet; 
alluding  to  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  a  former  founder,  who 


is  said  to  have  made  the  first  step  to  his  good  fortune  by  a 
cat.  The  strongest  fact  of  all,  however,  is  that  the  Whit¬ 
tingtons  had  a  house  in  Gloucester,  which  they  occupied  until 
the  year  1460,  and  in  some  recent  excavations  in  the  cellars 
of  this  building  there  was  found  a  stone,  probably  part  of  a 
chimney,  representing  in  basso  relievo  the  figure  of  a  boy  carrying 
in  his  arms  a  cat.  The  workmanship  appears  to  be  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  so  that  the  discovery  affords  proof  that  the  family  of 
Whittington  in  his  own  century  believed  the  cat  story.  Mr. 
Besant's  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  Whittington,  knowing 
that  a  cat  was  a  valuable  animal,  did  actually  make  his  first 
venture  while  an  apprentice  by  sending  one  out ;  that  the  cat 
sold  well,  and  the  profit  gave  him  money  and  encouragement  for 
other  investments,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes. 
The  sentimental  part  of  the  story,  which  makes  Dick  Whittington 
weep  at  parting  with  his  pet,  -would  seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with 
the  legend  of  his  lowly  birth,  and  due  to  popular  exaggeration  and 
misconception. 

But  if  the  early  part  of  Whittington’s  career  is  involved  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity,  his  public  life  is  clear  enough,  for  he  figures  in 
the  annals  of  the  City  during  a  long  period  as  an  important 
merchant  and  civic  officer,  and  served  as  Lord  Mayor  in  1396  and 
1397,  and  again  in  the  year  1419.  In  1416  he  was  returned  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  City.  It  was  in  his  last  mayoralty 
that  Whittington  entertained  Henry  of  Agincourt  and  his  queen. 
“  The  magnificence  of  this  banquet  astonished  both  the  King  and 
his  bride ;  probably  there  was  not,  in  all  England  and  France 
together,  another  man  who  could  have  provided  such  a  banquet. 
.  .  .  Even  the  fires  were  fed  with  cedar  and  perfumed  wood. 
When  Catherine  spoke  of  it,  the  Mayor  proposed  to  feed  the  flames 
with  something  still  more  costly  and  valuable  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
threw  into  the  fire  the  King’s  own  bonds,  to  the  amount  of 
6o,oool.  Among  the  bonds  were  some,  to  the  amount  of 
10,000  marks,  due  to  the  Mercers’  Company;  one  of  1,500  marks, 
due  to  the  Chamber  of  London  ;  one  of  2,000  marks,  belonging 
to  the  Grocers ;  and  all  Whittington’s  private  loans  and 
advances.  It  is  probable,”  says  Mr.  Besant,  “  that  in  burning 
these  bonds  the  Mayor  acted  by  previous  agreement  of  the 
City ;  but  if  not — if  he  took  on  himself  the  loans  due  to  the 
Companies — he  made  a  most  splendid  and  princely  gift.  The  sum 
of  60,000 1.  advanced  by  one  man  would,  even  in  these  days,  be 
considered  enormous  ;  in  those  days  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as 
less  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  our  present  money.” 

Sir  Richard  Whittington  died  in  1423,  leaving  to  the  City  which 
he  had  served  so  long  and  so  well  an  immense  number  of  munifi¬ 
cent  benefactions,  which  serve  to  keep  his  memory  green  until  the 
present  day.  In  the  course  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Walter  Besant 
devotes  to  the  life  and  legend  of  the  famous  Lord  Mayor,  he  gives 
some  most  interesting  details  about  the  ancient  City  life  and  his¬ 
tory,  a  notice  of  which  we  must  reserve  for  another  occasion.  In 
the  meantime,  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  pleasanter  memoir  than 
that  from  which  the  facts  given  above  are  extracted  ;  and,  if  the 
legend  loses  something  of  its  more  romantic  features,  the  true  story 
is  an  interesting  contribution  to  archaeological  knowledge  and  an 
excellent  example  of  a  good  and  useful  life. 


INCONVENIENCES  OF  MILITARY  REFORM. 

NOT  long  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  increased  educa¬ 
tional  demands  which  are  now  made  on  the  British 
officer,  and  which  have  been  necessitated  by  the  rapid  march  of 
military  science.  We  gave  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  which  have  to  be  passed  by  each  rank,  and  we  remarked 
on  the  fact  that  no  amount  of  good  service  in  the  field  will, 
according  to  the  General  Order,  be  allowed,  as  heretofore,  to  serve 
in  lieu  of  examination,  but  that  all  must  pass  before  they  can  hope 
for  advancement  in  the  service.  This  is  doubtless  right  and  proper  ; 
for  the  principal  feature  of  modern  war  is  the  responsibility  which 
may  at  any  moment  devolve  upon  subordinates  ;  and  to  allow  an 
army  to  take  the  field  with  uninstructed  officers  would  be  simply 
suicidal.  Let  us,  therefore,  by  all  means  have  our  officers  profes¬ 
sionally  educated  to  as  high  a  standard  as  possible ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  there  is  a  somewhat 
serious  question  connected  with  this  subject  which  will  present 
itself  before  very  long. 

Before  beginning  to  discuss  it,  we  must  first  of  all  consider  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  British  officer  and  the  State 
which  employs  him.  They  are  very  far  from  being  the  relations 
which  usually  exist  between  employer  and  servant.  When  the 
Royal  Commission  on  promotion  and  retirement  was  sitting, 
one  of  its  chief  difficulties  was  found  in  the  fact  that  inquiry 
into  the  systems  of  promotion  and  retirement  in  force  in 
foreign  armies  was  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  position  of  our 
officers  has  no  parallel  in  any  army  in  the  world.  It  is  pecu¬ 
liar  and  unique.  With  us,  officers  enter  the  service  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  leave  it  whenever  they  choose.  The  scale  of 
pay  which  they  receive  for  their  services  was  fixed  at  some  remote 
period  in  our  military  history,  and  has  remained  stationary  ever 
since,  while  its  purchasing  power  has  diminished  about  three¬ 
fold.  But  not  merely  does  the  British  officer  servo  for  wages 
that  are  confessedly  and  notoriously  inadequate ;  he  does  even 
more,  for  out  of  his  own  pocket  he  relieves  the  taxpayer  of  what 
in  every  other  country  is  a  serious  burden — he  finds  his  own  uni¬ 
form,  liia  own  chargers  and  horse  furniture,  aiA  he  providts 
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nearly  the  -whole  of  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  the  regi¬ 
mental  hand  at  a  proper  and  respectable  pitch  of  efficiency.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  supports  the  national  credit  and  reputation  for 
hospitality  in  distant  colonies  and  possessions  in  a  manner  which 
few  people  who  live  at  home  have  any  idea  of,  and  to  an  extent 
which  he  can  often  hut  ill  alford.  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
all  this  has  been  done  by  our  officers  without  a  quid  pro  quo. 
We  cannot  sum  up  the  matter  better  than  by  saying  that  there 
has  hitherto  existed  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding  between  the 
State  and  the  officers,  by  which  the  latter  enjoyed,  as  compensation 
for  inadequate  pay  and  heavy  expenses,  immunity  from  hard  work, 
a  liberal  annual  allowance  of  leave,  and  the  prestige  and  position 
which  formerly  attached  to  the  Queen’s  commission.  Such  was 
virtually  the  compact  between  the  two  parties — a  compact  which 
was  alike  unwritten  and  unrecognized,  but  which  nevertheless, 
like  many  other  arrangements  of  a  similar  nature,  worked  well 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  both.  The  bargain,  however,  begins 
to  show  symptoms  of  becoming  decidedly  one-sided.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  State  to  exact  more 
work  than  formerly,  and  the  quantity  seems  to  be  increasing  with 
alarming  rapidity.  The  establishment  of  officers  is,  from  consider¬ 
ations  of  economy,  maintained  at  so  low  a  figure  as  frequently 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  leave  annually  granted  ;  while  the  Militia 
and  Volunteers  have  flooded  the  country  with  military  titles,  thus 
impairing  alike  their  professional  and  their  social  value. 

Altogether  the  prospects  of  the  officer  are  becoming  somewhat 
unpleasant ;  and,  if  we  look  further  into  them,  they  appear  even 
worse.  Our  readers  may  remember  that,  when  purchase  was  abol¬ 
ished,  the  immediate  result  was  an  utter  stagnation  of  promotion, 
which  attained  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  Royal  Commission  was 
assembled  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  it  was  stated  in  the 
Report  of  this  Commission  that,  unless  some  means  were  devised 
to  maintaiu  promotion,  a  great  injustice  would  be  committed. 
Accordingly  compulsory  retirement  for  all  who  might  be  captains  at 
the  age  of  forty  was  instituted.  Thus,  not  merely  does  the  officer 
find  the  amount  of  work  demanded  from  him  nearly  doubled,  but 
he  has  also  the  agreeable  prospect  before  him  of  finding  that  the 
whole  of  this  work  may  be  absolutely  wasted,  inasmuch  as  he 
may  be  turned  adrift  before  he  becomes  a  major.  More  than  this, 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  greater  portion,  if  not 
all,  of  the  said  work  is  of  a  nature  that  will  be  useless  to 
him  in  any  other  profession.  With  regard  to  leave,  we  have 
already  remarked  that  the  incessant  detaching  of  officers  from 
their  regiments,  and  the  small  establishments  maintained,  are 
gradually  reducing  the  amount  hitherto  enjoyed.  We  are  quite 
;  ware  that  many  would-be  military  reformers  have  called  attention 
to  the  large  amount  of  leave  granted  to  our  officers,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  the  authorized  two  months  and  a  half  in  the 
winter  with  a  casual  fortnight  in  the  summer  is  far  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  to  any  other  department  in  her  Majesty’s  service.  No 
doubt  it  is ;  no  doubt  also  that  officers  should  work ;  hut  at  the 
same  time  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.  It  is  easy  for 
reformers  to  declare  that  the  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  harder 
work,  a  more  moderate  allowance  of  leave,  and  a  cheerful  resig¬ 
nation  to  summary  dismissal  on  a  small  pension,  combined  with 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  the  pension  is  not  smaller  still ;  but 
the  real  question,  we  submit,  is — Is  the  nation  prepared  to  pay 
for  it  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  when  purchase  was  abolished 
we  bought  back  our  army  at  a  heavy  price  in  order  to  be  free 
to  do  with  it  and  to  manage  it  as  we  choose.  The  rising  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  class  from  which  our  officers  are  drawn  can  also 
do  as  they  choose,  and  may  decline  to  join  the  army  at  all.  It  is 
merely  the  old  saying  over  again,  “  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.”  Hitherto  the  balance  has  heen  well  preserved — that  is  to 
say,  there  has  been  very  little,  labour  and  very  little  hire.  Now  it 
appears  that  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  demanded  for  the  same  hire, 
and  we  doubt  whether  labourers  will  continue  ,to  come  forward 
much  longer  on  such  terms.  The  Radical  will  perhaps  reply  to  this, 
“  Very  good;  we  will  in  future  draw  our  officers  from  the  ranks.” 
To  which  the  officer  of  the  present  may  retort,  “  Certainly  you  can; 
but  you  will  only  make  the  army  dearer  than  ever ;  for,  setting 
aside  all  considerations  of  discipline  and  efficiency,  you  cannot 
lower  the  present  rate  of  pay;  besides  which,  you  must  furnish  your 
officers  with  uniform  and  equipment,  and  maintain  your  own  bands.” 
"With  reference  to  this  matter,  wTe  may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
chevrons  or  stripes  which  have  heretofore  been  worn  by  sergsants 
of  fusilier  and  light  iu  fan  try  corps  on  both  arms  are  in  future  only 
to  be  worn  on  one  arm,  and,  according  to  a  military  contemporary, 
the  saving  effected  by  this  alone  will  amount  to  several  thousands 
annually.  Our  readers  may  therefore  judge  for  themselves  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  providing  officers’  uniforms.  It  would 
be  simply  immense,  and  would  swell  our  already  inflated  military 
estimates  to  an  extent  which  the  taxpayer  would  little  relish. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  ranks.  Here  we  find  the  same 
system  at  work.  The  educational  demands  made  upon  the  soldier  are 
increasing  daily,  and  their  variety  seems  to  be  boundless.  In  the  good 
old  days  he  had,  like  the  officer,  little  or  nothing  to  learn  besides  his 
drill ;  but  now  the  case  is  very  different.  When  a  recruit  joins  he 
finds  the  drill  sergeant,  the  musketry  instructor,  the  gymnastic 
instructor,  the  schoolmaster,  the  signalling  instructor,  and  the  in¬ 
structor  in  trench  and  field  work  drill  all  waiting  for  him ;  and 
he  has  to  work  in  a  manner  which  would  have  astonished  his 
professional  predecessors.  Certainly  the  case  of  the  soldier  is 
not  quite  so  bad  as  that  of  the  officer,  for  the  pay  of  the  men  has 
received  additions  of  late  years,  their  rations  of  meat  and  bread 
have  been  given  them  free  of  expense,  and  other  concessions  have 


been  made.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  clothing  is  provided  by  the  Government,  and  alto¬ 
gether  they  are,  as  regards  remuneration,  relatively  better  off  than 
the  officers.  Here,  again,  the  arguments  already  used  apply  equally. 
It  is  useless  to  urge,  as  we  have  seen  it  urged,  that  our  men  even 
now  do  not  work  nearly  so  hard  as  their  Continental  brethren 
in  arms.  There  is  no  parallelism  in  the  two  cases,  owing  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  compulsory  aud  voluntary  service.  It  is  an  admitted 
axiom  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  country  must  pay  for  the  defence 
of  that  country  either  in  purse  or  person.  The  freeborn  Briton  refuses 
to  pay  in  person,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  he  must  therefore  pay  in  purse.  He  would  infinitely 
prefer  to  do  neither ;  but  he  cannot  always  have  his  own  way.  The- 
art  of  war  is  daily  becoming  more  complex,  more  scientific,  and 
more  exacting  in  its  educational  demands  upon  soldiers  of  every 
grade.  We  must  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  officers  and  men 
must  and  do  work  now  as  they  never  worked  before  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  public  should  not  forget  that  both  are  serving 
voluntarily,  and  that  the  question  of  remuneration  may  before  very 
long  present  itself  in  a  forcible  manner. 

We  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  pointing  out  that  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  upon  all  ranks  might  be  materially  modified  if  the 
authorities  could  only  be  induced  to  keep  our  regiments  at  home- 
up  to  a  respectable  establishment.  We  feel  satisfied  that  all  ranks 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  increased 
study  ;  but  where  the  shoe  really  pinches  is  in  the  knowledge  that 
every  one  is  doing  the  work  not  of  one  man,  but  of  two  or  three. 
The  military  duties,  the  work,  the  drill,  and  in  fact  the  whole  pro¬ 
fessional  routine  of  the  service,  are  based  upon  a  fallacy — namely,, 
that  our  regiments  are  really  regiments  in  anything  but  name. 
They  are  maintained  at  such  low  strength  that  when  the 
men  on  guard,  the  sick,  and  the  parties  at  musketry  or  other 
instruction  are  deducted,  there  is  nothing  but  the  band  left.  In. 
addition  to  this,  captains  have  to  do  the  work  of  majors,  subal¬ 
terns  of  captains,  sergeants  of  subalterns,  and  so  on.  It  is  quite 
true  that  after  a  due  amount  of  service  and  experience  in  a  certain 
rank  the  person  holding  it  should  be  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  next  higher  grade  ;  but  when  this  state  of  things  becomes 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  not  merely  does  the  work  become  in¬ 
tolerably  heavy,  but  efficiency  suffers.  Everything  has  an  air  of  un¬ 
reality  and  makeshift,  loose  hahits  creep  in,  and  discipline  deterio¬ 
rates.  The  work  which  is  now  demanded  both  from  officers  and 
men  might  be  materially  lightened  if  we  only  had  battalions  ap¬ 
proaching  to  their  proper  establishment.  If  we  continue  as  we 
are  now  doing  we  shall  assuredly  some  day  find  ourselves  either- 
compelled  to  raise  the  pay  of  all  ranks,  or  to  go  without  an  army 
altogether. 


THE  PRISONS  ACT. 

THE  Prisons  Act  of  1877  is  not  a  measure  that  has  brought  the- 
Government  which  passed  it  any  increase  of  reputation.  It 
offended  the  local  magistracy,  because  it  deprived  them  of  some 
petty  authority,  and  it  did  not  interest  philanthropists.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  those  who  up  till  that  time  had  administered  prisons 
disliked  the  Bill,  and  that  those  who  before  and  since  that  time 
have  preached  about  prisons  were  indifferent  to  it,  the  Government 
might  think  themselves  fortunate  that  they  were  able  to  carry  it 
through  Parliament.  Yet  this  friendless  and  unimposing  Act  has 
really  been  rich  in  valuable  results.  Down  to  1877  there  were 
some  very  good  prisons,  and  a  great  number  of  very  bad  ones.  It 
was  natural  that  the  authorities  who  had  made  their  prisons  good 
should  think  it  a  poor  reward  to  have  these  very  prisons  taken  out 
of  their  hands.  Yet  t  his  was  really  the  best  reward  that  they  could 
hope  for.  It  was  a  formal  recognition  that  their  methods  of  admi¬ 
nistration  were  so  good  that  they  deserved  to  be  made  the  standard 
for  the  whole  country.  Thereupon  the  suppression  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  whose  labours  bad  been  thus  approved  became  a  necessity. 
There  are  only  two  principles  on  which  prisons  can  be  managed — 
the  principle  of  leaving  each  prison,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to 
be  a  law  to  itself,  and  the  principle  of  vesting  them  all  in  the  hands 
of  a  central  authority.  It  might  have  been  convenient,  no  doubt,, 
to  leave  the  good  prisons  to  be  managed  by  the  authorities  which- 
had  made  them  good,  and  merely  to  take  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bad  prisons.  But  no  one  who  knows  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  any  question  which  involves  local  independence  will 
think  that  such  a  course  could  possibly  have  been  taken.  The 
idea  of  bringing  all  the  prisons  in  the  country  under  one  and  the 
same  administration  did  so  far  approve  itself  to  Parliament  that 
the  Bill  became  law.  If  any  prisons  had  remained  outside  the 
scope  of  the  Bill  the  discussion  would  at  once  have  become  a 
series  of  recriminations  between  one  Board  of  Visiting  Justices 
and  another. 

The  third  Report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  shows  the 
nature  of  the  reforms  which  have  been  effected  during  the  three 
years  during  which  the  Act  has  been  in  operation.  It  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  these  reforms  are  not  of  a  kind  from  which 
any  striking  change  in  the  character  or  statistics  of  crime  is  to  be 
looked  for.  The  first  object  of  the  Act  was  to  introduce  uni¬ 
formity  into  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  Hereafter  observation 
and  experience  may  enable  the  Commissioners  to  make  this  uni¬ 
form  treatment  more  effectual  for  its  purpose.  But  before  the: 
good  methods  of  treatment  could  be  made  better  the  bad  methods 
of  treatment  had  to  be  made  good.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1878, 
the  Commissioners  took  possession  of  113  gaols  of  all  imaginable- 
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degrees  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  they  had  at  once  to  devise 
measures  for  the  introduction  of  a  sound  prison  system  into 
as  many  of  these  as  they  were  minded  to  retain.  The  first 
step  in  this  process  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  gaols.  A 
very  small  prison  is  almost  inevitably  a  bad  one.  There  are 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  experience  which  can  alone  make  a 
gaol  anything  else  than  an  unimproved  descendant  of  the  local 
lock-up  house.  Out  of  these  1 1 3  prisons  46  have  been  closed. 
Of  how  little  use  many  of  these  disused  gaols  were  may  be  judged 
from  the  filet  that  the  67  which  remain  have  room  for  26,095, 
while  the  whole  1 13  had  only  room  for  27,213.  At  present  th  » 
amount  of  accommodation  is  fully  sufficient  for  the  demand;  the 
largest  known  number  of  persons  in  prison  at  one  time  being  only 
20,773.  The  saving  of  public  money  resulting  from  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  these  useless  prisons  is  considerable.  It  is  known  to  be 
30,000 /. ;  it  is  believed  to  be  a  good  deal  more.  Besides  the  pay 
of  the  officers  in  the  disused  prisons  there  was  much  irregular 
expenditure  in  the  shape  of  allowances  from  prison  stores 
and  permission  to  use  prison  labour.  A  curious  commentary 
on  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  authorities  is  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  they  very  largely  increased  the  pay  of  their  staffs  after 
they  knew  that  the  Government  were  going  to  take  over  the 
prisons.  Their  regard  for  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  did  not 
extend  to  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  Financial  patriotism 
seems  to  begin  and  end  at  home.  The  rates  are  not  regarded 
as  fair  game ;  the  taxes  are.  This  is  not  the  only  saving  that 
has  been  effected  by  the  transfer  of  the  prisons  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  food  is  now  less  by  16,000 /.,  the  cost  of 
medicine  and  sick  allowances  is  less  by  4,400/.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  keeps  the  prisons  in  repair  for  1 1 ,000k  a  year  less  than  it 
cost  the  local  authorities  to  do  it.  There  is  a  further  saving  of 
17,651/.  yearly  under  the  head  of  “other  establishment  charges/’ 
If  this  were  the  only  improvement  consequent  on  the  Act  it  would 
well  repay  the  time  spent  in  passing  it.  If  criminals  remain  cri¬ 
minals,  and  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  supply  of  fresh  ones,  it 
is  still  something  that  they  should  cost  us  less.  Of  course  these 
savings  might  conceivably  have  been  made  at  a  sacrifice  of 
humanity.  The  prisoners  might  have  cost  less  because  they  were 
less  well  cared  for.  Instead  of  this,  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
has  improved  under  the  new  system.  The  Commissioners  take 
just  credit  to  themselves  for  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  for  the 
years  1878-79  and  1879-80  was  lower  than  that  of  previous  years. 
The  winters  of  both  these  years  were  exceptionally  cold,  and  long 
periods  of  cold  usually  tell  with  great  severity  upon  the 
criminal  class.  There  could  not  be  a  better  test  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  changes  in  diet  and  punishment  introduced  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  than  a  positive  decrease  in  prison  mortality  at  a  time 
when  an  increase  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  all  these  reforms,  valuable 
as  they  are  in  their  place,  do  but  touch  the  fringe  of  the  great 
question  to  which  they  relate.  We  have  not  yet  found  means  to 
make  imprisonment  either  really  reformatory  or  really  deterrent ; 
at  all  events,  neither  result  has  been  attained  except  in  a  very 
imperfect  degree.  Upon  these  heads  the  last  Report  of  the  Howard 
Association  contains  a  novel  suggestion.  The  origin  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  the  remark  commonly  made  by  convicts  on  enter¬ 
ing  prison,  “  I  have  never  yet  worked  hard  for  my  living,  and 
nothing  shall  make  me  do  so.”  Here  we  seem  to  see  at  once  the 
cause  which  brings  men  to  prison  and  the  direction  which  their 
treatment  while  in  prison  should  take.  A  poor  man  who  is  re¬ 
solved  not  to  work  hard  for  his  living  must,  if  he  carries  out  his 
resolution,  live  more  or  less  by  crime.  Money  will  not  fall  into 
his  mouth  as  he  lies  idle  in  the  sun,  and  the  only  choice  open  to 
him  is  to  earn  it  or  to  steal  it.  If  the  prison  could  be  made  a 
place  of  real  labour,  two  good  ends  might  be  considerably  helped  on. 
The  thief  who  has  taken  to  dishonesty  rather  than  work  hard  would  ! 
know  that  if  he  got  caught — and  caught  sooner  or  later  he  almost 
always  is — he  would  have  to  work  harder  than  he  ever  need  do  if  he 
led  an  honest  life  ;  and  the  distaste  for  hard  work  might  to  some 
extent  be  lessened  by  the  influence  of  custom.  Thus  he  would  see 
more  in  imprisonment  to  dislike  beforehand,  while  with  the  habits 
learned  in  prison,  there  would  be  some  chance  that  he  would  alter 
his  way  of  life  when  he  came  out.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
Howard  Association,  the  labour  done  even  in  the  convict  prisons 
is  often  very  far  from  hard.  At  Portland,  for  example,  “  the  con¬ 
vict  hardly  gets  through  as  much  in  a  week,  notwithstanding  his 
diet  of  animal  food  and  cocoa,  as  many  a  poor  free  labourer  outside 
does  in  a  day  or  two  upon  food  more  scanty.”  The  convicts  have 
no  motive  to  work  hard,  because  their  term  of  imprisonment  is 
neither  shortened  by  industry  nor  lengthened  by  idleness.  The 
Report  suggests  that  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment 
should  not,  as  now,  be  a  sentence  to  be  imprisoned  for  so  many 
years  or  months,  but  a  sentence  to  do  so  much  work,  and  to  be 
imprisoned  until  it  is  done.  Thus,  supposing  that  it  would  take 
an  ordinary  navvy  five  years  to  quarry  so  much  stone,  or  to  excavate 
so  much  earth,  the  doing  of  this  amount  of  labour  should  be  the 
penalty  imposed  where  now  five  years’  penal  servitude  is  imposed. 
Whether  the  prisoner  got  through  this  quantity  of  work  in  five 
years  or  less  would  be  left  to  himself ;  but  he  would  not  be  let 
out  of  prison  until  he  had  got  through  it.  The  knowledge  that 
every  hour's  additional  work  brought  him  an  hour  nearer  to  the 
end  of  his  sentence,  that  he  could  hasten  that  end  by  industry, 
and  that  he  would  certainly  postpone  it  by  idleness,  would  be  the 
most  effectual  of  inducements  to  work  hard  ;  and  there  might  be 
at  least  a  hope  that  a  man  who  had  yielded  to  this  inducement  for 
a  considerable  time  would  hate  hard  work  a  little  less  when  he 


was  once  more  at  liberty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  hated  it  more 
than  ever,  he  would  have  an  additional  motive  for  not  exposing 
himself  to  it  again.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  dislike  to  work 
would  be  so  great  that,  rather  than  do  it,  a  prisoner  might 
be  willing  to  remain  in  confinement  all  his  life.  Cases  of 
this  sort  might  be  partly  met  by  a  provision  that,  unless  a 
certain  amount  of  work  were  got  through  in  each  day,  the 
prisoner’s  diet  should  be  lowered.  The  community  is  bound  to 
keep  its  prisoners  in  health,  but  it  is  not  bound  to  give  them 
while  they  are  idle  the  food  which  is  needed  while  they  are 
working  hard.  This  principle  of  apportioning  labour  by  way  of 
punishment  would  be  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  prisons  and  all 
varieties  of  work,  and,  considering  how  unsuccessful  the  present 
prison  system  has  proved  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  is  re¬ 
garded,  there  is  every  reason  why  another  plan  should  be  tried. 
The  suggestions  of  the  Howard  Association  point  to  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  of  real  value.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  “  they  may  need 
years  of  advocacy  before  they  are  carried  into  effect,”  but  that  is 
but  the  common  lot  of  really  useful  reforms. 


THE  COURSE  OF  PRICES  ON  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 

THE  course  of  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  has  been  very  different  from  what  it  was  expected 
to  be  nine  or  ten  months  ago.  It  then  seemed  probable  that  the 
speculation  which  had  carried  prices  so  much  upwards  during  the 
previous  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  would  continue  during  the  year  that 
was  about  to  begin.  Theexpectation  seemed  to  be  based  upon  sound 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  money  was  ver}r  cheap  and  promised 
to  remain  so.  The  United  States  had  taken  about  16  millions 
sterling  in  gold  from  Europe  during  the  autumn,  but  the  drain 
had  very  little  enhanced  the  value  of  money  in  the  London 
market,  the  Bank  of  France  having  refused  to  raise  its  rate  of  dis¬ 
count,  and  consequently  the  drain  fell  chiefly  upon  France.  The 
amount  of  gold  which  had  gone  from  Europe  to  the  United  States 
in  the  previous  year  and  a  half  made  it  highly  probable  that 
no  further  demand  for  the  United  States  would  arise  for  at 
least  eight  or  nine  months  to  come,  and  that  the  London 
money  market  would  remain  very  easy.  Speculators,  therefore, 
looked  forward  to  being  able  to  borrow  on  very  favourable  terms. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  improvement  in  trade  which  had  begun  in 
September  1879,  continued — slowly,  it  is  true,  but  still  continued. 
And  as  the  harvest  of  1880  was  considerably  better  than  that  of 
1879,  it  was  hoped  that  the  improvement  in  the  new  year  would 
be  still  more  rapid,  inasmuch  as  the  agricultural  population  would 
be  better  off  than  they  had  been.  A  still  further  reason  for  expecting 
a  rise  in  prices  was  the  great  reduction  that  was  going  on  in  first- 
class  securities.  The  United  States  Government,  for  instance,  was 
not  only  reducing  the  interest  upon  its  debt,  but  was  also  redeeming 
the  principal  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Both  processes  were  taking 
away  stock  which  had  been  largely  held  in  Europe,  and  the  infer¬ 
ence  was  that,  since  no  new  stock  of  equally  good  security  was 
being  created  to  take  its  place,  the  prices  of  existing  stocks  must 
go  on  rising.  Moreover,  our  own  Government  also  was  reducing 
its  debt  by  tie  reappe trance  of  a  surplus  and  by  means  of  the 
terminable  annuities  which  will  lapse  in  1885.  Lastly,  there 
was  a  very  strong  speculative  feeling,  not  ouly  here,  but  all 
over  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  It  had  first  made 
itself  felt  in  the  United  States,  and  the  great  prosperity  which  was 
being  there  enjoyed  made  it  probable  that  it  would  gain  volume 
in  the  current  year.  In  France,  also,  there  seemed  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  speculation  would  be  carried  further.  The 
Government,  in  its  desire  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the  capitalist 
classes,  had  induced  the  Bank  of  France  to  allow  its  gold  reserve 
to  be  drained  away  rather  than  make  money  dear  in  the  Paris 
market ;  and,  as  the  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were 
to  be  held  this  autumn,  it  was  considered  certain  that  the  same 
policy  would  prevail  all  through  the  present  year,  and  that  money 
in  consequence  would  be  kept  artificially  cheap,  while  there  was 
no  reason  to  expect  political  disturbances  of  any  kind.  For  all 
these  reasons,  therefore,  a  steady  and  considerable  rise  of  prices  in 
the  current  year  was  expected  at  its  commencement. 

The  course  of  events,  however,  has  been  different.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  money  has  remained  very  cheap  until  about  a  month 
ago — abnormally  and  even  unexpectedly  cheap.  The  policy  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Bank  of  France,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
had  made  that  inevitable,  and  the  slowness  with  which  trade  has 
improved  had  also  prevented  an  eager  demand  for  accommodation 
for  commercial  purposes.  Even  the  new  issues  of  all  kinds  which 
came  out  in  such  numbers  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  failed  to 
enhance  perceptibly  the  value  of  money.  Trade  also  continued  to 
improve— very  slowly  indeed,  but  yet  unmistakably.  Nevertheless, 
prices,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  have  not  advanced  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  check  to  speculation  was 
given  by  the  alarm  taken  by  bankers  in  the  month  of  January. 
The  height  to  which  prices  had  been  carried  in  less  than  a  year 
and  a  half  led  them  to  fear  that  the  speculators  were  overpassing 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  apply  the  curb.  They  therefore  showed  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  lend  for  speculative  purposes,  which  caused  a  considerable 
drop  in  prices  in  January,  and  this  drop  received  additional 
importance  from  the  severe  weather  W’hich  almost  immediately 
followed.  At  the  meetings  of  the  various  railway  Companies 
which  have  been  held  since  the  beginning  of  July  reference  has 
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been  made  to  tbe  loss  of  earnings  and  increase  of  cost  caused  by 
that  severe  weather.  In  fact,  for  some  time  out-of-door  occupa¬ 
tion  was  rendered  impossible  over  a  great  part  of  tbe  country, 
locomotion  was  seriously  impeded,  and  trade  was  greatly 
hindered.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a  serious  falling  off  in  the 
traffic  of  the  railways,  while  the  expense  to  which  they  were 
put  was  severely  augmented.  The  prospects  of  the  railways  for 
the  year  were  consequently  rendered  less  good  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  speculators,  already  alarmed  by  the  difficulties  raised 
by  bankers  to  making  advances,  lost  courage,  and  a  heavy  fall  was 
the  result.  The  value  of  money  instantly  declined,  and  bankers 
soon  became  as  willing  to  lend  again  as  they  had  been  immedi¬ 
ately  before  nervous  and  unwilling ;  but,  when  speculators  were 
once  more  recovering  courage,  their  hopes  were  dashed  by  un¬ 
toward  political  events.  The  assassination  of  the  Czar  had  not 
quite  so  unfavourable  an  influence  upon  the  markets  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  even  Russian  stocks  proved  surprisingly  steady. 
Yet  it  spread  a  very  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  dis¬ 
trust.  People  wished  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the 
relations  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany  and 
Austria  on  the  other,  before  they  committed  themselves  to  heavy 
new  engagements.  There  was  also  uneasiness  as  to  what  the 
Nihilists,  who  had  proved  themselves  so  formidable,  might  next 
undertake.  The  disquietude  thus  caused  had  scarcely  passed  away 
before  the  French  expedition  to  Tunis  generated  a  still  worse  state 
of  feeling.  Speculators  had  counted  upon  France  more  certainly 
than  upon  any  other  Power  in  Europe,  for  maintaining  peace.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cautious,  prudent  conduct  pursued  by  all  French 
Governments  since  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war  had  spread 
the  belief  that  France  was  at  length  cured  of  her  passion  for  mili¬ 
tary  glory.  In  the  second  place,  the  anxiety  shown  by  the  present 
Ministry  to  keep  money  cheap,  and  to  ingratiate  itself  with  the 
capitalist  classes,  had  still  further  strengthened  the  conviction  that 
everything  would  be  done  to  make  matters  pleasant  for  moneyed 
men.  The  expedition  to  Tunis  shook  this  belief,  and  the  ill  feeling 
awakened  in  Italy  and  Spain,  with  the  fears  that  prevailed  for  a 
time  of  a  collision  between  France  and  Italy,  had  a  very  adverse 
effect  upon  the  stock  markets.  Then  came  the  war  of  rates 
between  the  trunk  railways  in  the  United  States,  which, 
by  cutting  down  the  earnings  of  the  lines,  threatened  to 
deprive  some  amongst  them  of  the  means  of  paying  dividends, 
and  in  all  cases  to  reduce  the  rates  of  dividend.  While 
this  war  was  going  on,  the  attempt  upon  the  President’s  life  was 
made.  Since  then  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to  a  certain  extent  disorganized.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
being  unable  to  consult  tbe  President  and  the  Cabinet,  has  been 
timid  in  his  measures,  has  not  afforded  the  relief  to  the  New 
York  money  market  which  was  expected  from  him,  and  has 
thus  helped  the  party  which  was  speculating  for  a  general  fall  in 
securities.  All  this  has  necessarily  acted  against  the  speculation 
for  the  rise.  The  bad  weather  both  in  Europe  and  in  America  of 
the  past  month  or  two  has  dissipated  the  hope  entertained  that 
this  year’s  harvest  would  be  a  good  one,  and  has  consequently 
spread  fears  that  the  agricultural  classes  will  be  worse  off  than 
ever,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  available  for  investment  will 
be  less  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
Had  the  harvest  here  at  home  been  as  good  as  at  one  time  it 
promised  to  be,  it  would  of  course  not  have  recouped  the  farmers 
for  their  losses  during  five  or  six  years,  but  it  would  have  enabled 
them  to  pay  at  least  a  portion  of  their  debts,  and  would  probably 
have  made  further  reductions  of  rent  by  the  landlords  unnecessary. 
The  landowners  would  thus  be  in  a  better  position,  and  would 
have  more  means  for  investment  in  stocks.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
landed  interest  will  probably  be  worse  off  than  it  was  even  last 
year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  mutiny  in  Egypt  has  shaken  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  thus  caused  a  heavy  fall 
in  Egyptian  bonds.  Lastly,  the  fear  of  a  renewed  drain  of  gold  to 
the  United  States,  and  consequently  of  dear  money,  is  now  im¬ 
posing  caution  upon  speculators. 

From  all  these  causes  the  result  is  that  prices  are  lower  rather 
than  higher,  compared  with  what  they  were  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
Consols,  for  example,  this  week  are  barely  equal  in  price  to  what 
they  were  in  December  last.  In  the  interval  they  have  risen  to 
103,  but  they  have  lost  the  whole  rise,  and  a  week  or  so  ago  were 
actually  lower  than  they  were  in  December.  Colonial  bonds,  again, 
are  lower  than  they  were  at  the  close  of  last  year.  In  the  case 
of  New  South  Wales  Four  per  Cents,  the  fall  exceeds  2  per  cent. 
Home  railways,  moreover,  are  almost  all  lower  than  they  were 
ten  months  ago.  North-Eastern  Consols  are  about  10  per  cent, 
lower,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  about  12  per  cent,  and 
Caledonian  about  9  per  cent.  The  only  important  rise  is  in  the 
case  of  London  and  North-Western  stock,  which  is  about  2  per 
cent,  higher  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Railway  pre¬ 
ference  shares  and  railway  debentures  have  remained  almost 
stationary,  and  in  the  case  of  Indian  railways  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  fall  is  larger  than  those  in  which  there  is  a  rise. 
There  is  one  department,  however,  in  which  there  is  a  very  general 
rise,  and  that  is  in  London  banks.  Owing  to  the  Glasgow  Bank 
failure,  bank  shares  fell  very  heavily  in  the  latter  part  of  1878  and 
the  early  part  of  1879.  Throughout  1880  they  rose  again,  but  they 
did  not  recover  the  entire  loss  consequent  on  the  Glasgow  Bank 
failure,  and  the  rise  has  therefore  continued  during  tbe  present 
year.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  limited  liability  by  the  majority 
of  the  banks  has  made  their  shares  more  eligible  investments  for 
wealthy  people.  And,  lastly^,  the  prospects  of  the  banks  are  grow¬ 
ing  better  as  every  month  passes.  Not  only  are  the  banks  doing 


a  better  business  than  they  did  last  year,  but  the  probability  that 
money  will  rule  higher  for  the  next  year  or  two  makes  it  almost 
certain  that  their  earnings  will  continue  to  increase,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  they  will  pay  higher  rates  of  dividend.  Bank  shares 
generally  are  therefore  higher  now  than  they  were  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  and  seem  likely  to  go  still  higher.  In  the  case  of 
foreign  stocks  so  many  various  considerations  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  compare  their 
quotations  now  and  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  credit  of  the 
several  Governments,  the  dangers  of  war,  the  condition  of  the 
countries  in  question,  the  accidents  of  politics,  and  the  relations 
of  one  Government  with  another,  all  affect  prices.  To  take  a 
single  instance,  Egyptiau  stocks  have  fallen  heavily  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  because  of  the  mutiny  of  the  army.  Con¬ 
fining  our  attention,  then,  to  home  and  colonial  securities  of  all 
kinds,  we  find  that,  speaking  generally,  Government  securities, 
whether  home  or  colonial,  and  the  preference  and  debenture 
stocks  of  the  railways  have  remained  almost  stationary ;  but  that 
the  ordinary  stocks  of  the  home  railways  are  lower  now  than 
they  were  nine  months  ago,  and  in  some  cases  considerably  lower. 


HONOUR  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

fT4  HE  words  used  to  express  the  process  by  which  English  plays 
J-  are  made  out  of  French  ones  would  seem  to  call  for  a  little 
definition.  We  hear  that  a  new  play  has  been  “  adapted  ”  from 
the  French  of  M.  Chose,  oris  founded  on  ”  it,  and  the  difference  in 
the  terms  might  be  supposed  to  imply  some  difference  in  the  process. 
In  an  adaptation,  perhaps,  the  French  would  be  closely  followed; 
but  when  the  English  playwright  had  the  courage  to  ask  nothing 
from  his  foreign  master  but  a  foundation,  then  we  might  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  the  building  would  be  his  own.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  terms  used  are  a  mere  distinction  without  a 
difference.  “  Adapted  ”  or  “  founded  on  ”  equally  mean,  compressed 
and  made  decent  according  to  the  real  or  supposed  demands  of  the 
public.  When  our  native  playwright  does  his  work  well,  enough 
of  the  French  piece  is  left  to  make  the  new  play  intelligible  ;  when 
he  compresses  by  the  easy  process  of  cutting  oif,  and  sacrifices  the 
dramatic  motive  of  the  original  to  the  proprieties,  then  he  pro¬ 
duces  an  absurdity  which  tails  or  does  not  fail  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  hour,  and,  in  a  much  less  degree,  to  the  skill  of  the 
actors. 

The  play  by  Mr.  Barrymore  which  is  now  being  played  at  the 
Court  is,  on  the  whole,  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  adapter’s 
art.  He  has  kept  as  much  of  the  original  as  is  really  necessary  to 
make  an  effective  dramatic  action,  and  what  he  has  rejected  can  for 
the  most  part  be  spared.  L’JIonneur  de  la  Maison  of  MM.  Battu 
and  Desvignes,  on  which  Mr.  Barrymore  has  founded  Honour,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  domestic  drama.  The 
climax  of  its  gloomy  plot  is  indeed  produced  by  a  somewhat  too 
obvious  accident,  and  the  inevitable  inyenue  is  even  less  necessary 
than  usual.  But  after  paring  away  what  may  be  called  its 
superfluous  ornaments,  enough  remains  to  make  a  vigorous 
piece  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  way  to  explain  Honour  is  by  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  framework  of  the  French  play.  A  certain  Elise 
de  Neuvilly  has  been  seduced  and  deserted  by  a  friend  of  her 
brother’s,  Georges  de  Maubreuil,  an  officer  in  the  army.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  he  has  left  her,  an  offer  of  marriage  is  made  to 
her  by  a  M.  Maurice  de  Chennevieres,  and  by  the  influence  of  her 
mother,  who  has  learnt  her  secret,  Elise  is  induced  to  accept  him. 
A  son — the  son  of  Georges  de  Maubreuil — is  born  seven  months 
after  the  marriage,  and  four  years  later  a  daughter.  Maurice 
has  as  yet  suspected  no  evil,  but  an  accident  betrays  the  secret 
of  his  wife.  The  injured  husband  keeps  the  secret  for  the  sake 
of  his  daughter — he  does  not  even  let  his  wife  learn  that  ha 
knows  it ;  but  from  that  time  forward  he  treats  her  son  Paul  with 
repellent  coldness,  and  avoids  him.  When  the  play  opens,  Paul 
has  j  ust  returned  from  Africa  with  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  is 
surprised  at  the  indifference  which  his  supposed  father  shows  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  Georges  de  Maubreuil,  now  a  Colonel, 
has  also  come  to  Paris,  after  twenty  years  of  foreign 
service,  and  is  living  with  his  kinswoman,  the  Baroness  D'Origny, 
a  friend  of  the  family  of  De  Chennevieres.  Here  he  has  seen  and 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Mathilde,  the  daughter  of  Elise.  Mme.  de 
Chennevieres  is  at  first  horrorstruck  at  the  prospect  of  meeting 
the  man  who  had  betrayed  her,  and  fears  that  he  will  presume  on 
their  former  connexion ;  but  at  last  she  consents  to  go  to  a  ball  at 
which  he  is  to  be  present  at  the  house  of  the  Baroness,  and  to  go 
with  her  children.  At  this  ball  the  indiscreet  tattle  of  the 
Yiscount  de  Beauseant,  an  old  friend  of  Georges’s,  and  the  only 
other  man  who  knows  the  secret  of  Elise,  and  who  speaks  of  it 
within  the  hearing  of  Paul,  causes  a  very  natural  explosion  of 
wrath  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  of  which  he  makes  the 
Colonel  the  object.  A  duel  is  about  to  be  the  result,  when  M. 
Maurice  de  Chennevieres,  who  has  now  learnt  the  name  of  his 
wife’s  lover,  prevents  it  after  a  violent  explanation  with  her.  He 
tells  Maubreuil  that  Paul  is  his  son  ;  the  Colonel  refuses  to  fight, 
and  apologizes.  He  then  turns  on  Maurice,  who  has  been  con¬ 
cealed  during  the  interview  with  Paul,  and  they  engage  with 
sabres  as  the  curtain  falls  on  the  fourth  act.  In  the  fifth  we  find 
Paul,  whose  suspicions  have  been  aroused,  endeavouring  vainly  to 
obtain  from  his  mother  an  explanation.  While  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  Maurice  returns,  tells  them  that  Georges  is  dead,  and,  his 
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own  revenge  being  now  taken,  embraces  Paul  with  effusion,  and 
the  secret  of  Elise  remains  untold. 

In  the  main,  Mr.  Barrymore  has  followed  the  French  plot.  He 
has  very  properly  not  changed  the  scene  of  the  story,  which  passes 
in  France.  The  change  of  names  which  he  has  made  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a  wish  to  spare  the  actors  as  much  as  possible 
from  blunders  in  pronunciation.  The  five  acts  of  the  original  have 
been  reduced  to  four,  by  almost  wholly  suppressing  the  part  of  the 
daughter,  and  the  play  is  wound  up  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
The  duel  is  placed  at  the  end,  and  while  it  is  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  Mme.  de  Latour — the  Elise  de  Chennevieres  of  the  original 
— comes  on  the  scene.  She  listens  in  agony  to  the  clash  ot  the 
swords,  believing  that  the  death  of  her  husband  is  certain, 
until  his  appearance  shows  that  it  is  the  false  lover  who  has 
fallen.  This  is  perhaps,  ns  a  mere  matter  of  stage  effect,  an 
improvement  on  the  original,  but  of  some  of  the  other  changes 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  so  much.  The  attempt  ol  Paul 
to  get  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  which  he  is  dimly  con¬ 
scious,  which  the  French  authors  very  properly  place  after  his 
attempted  duel  with  the  Colonel,  is  put  by  Mr.  Barrymore  before 
the  ball.  This  we  cannot  help  considering  a  mistake.  When 
the  Colonel,  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  brave  man,  refuses  to  fight 
him,  it  is  natural  that  the  young  man  should  begin  to  suspect 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  scandalous  talk  of  Beausdant  and  to 
guess  at  his  own  relationship  to  Maubreuil.  To  make  the  suspicions 
arise  before  the  quarrel  is  to  make  the  conduct  of  Paul,  here  called 
Maurice  de  Latour,  almost  inexplicable.  Another  dramatic  mis¬ 
take  of  the  adapter’s  is  doubtless  due  to  the  necessity  under  which 
he  lay  of  covering  sin  with  a  mantle  of  decency.  A  lalse  mar¬ 
riage  with  Georges  has  been  invented  to  excuse  Mme.  de  Latour. 
By  doing  this  Mr.  Barrymore  has  gone  near  to  destroy  the  whole 
sense  of  the  piece.  Elise  de  Chennevieres  is  naturally  overwhelmed 
by  the  discovery  of  her  sin,  but  Mme.  de  Latour  is  completely 
innocent.  If  such  subjects  are  to  be  taken  at  all — which  we  are 
far  from  recommending — they  should  be  taken  with  their  artistic 
thoroughness,  and  it  shows  a  certain  contempt  for  the  audience  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  satisfied  by  such  well-worn  expedients. 
Would  not  Mme.  de  Latour  have  spoken  of  the  secret  marriage, 
if  there  had  been  one,  in  the  great  scene  of  explanation  with  her 
husband  ?  In  spite,  however,  of  these  changes  for  the  worse,  the 
piece  is  a  powerful  and  affecting  one.  Whether  it  will  prove 
successful  is  another  question.  It  is  very  gloomy,  and  the  English 
public  is  not  fond  of  gloom.  It  is  also  very  French  in  sentiment 
and  situation,  and  even  after  a  long  course  of  adaptations  we  have 
not  learnt  to  be  always  moved  by  what  moves  our  neighbours. 
We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Barrymore  will  find  he  has  made  too 
severe  a  call  on  the  knowledge  and  imagination  of  his  audience. 

The  piece  was  put  on  the  stage  with  something  like  luxury  in 
the  fittings,  and  was  acted  fairly  on  the  whole  and  admirably  in 
parts.  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre,  who  played  Maurice  de  Latour,  has  not 
yet  rid  himself  of  certain  tricks  of  manner  which  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  real  power  he  has  for  expressing  emotion.  Miss 
Addison  gave  a  very  graceful  and  gay  rendering  of  the  part  of  the 
Countess  D’Avranches.  The  minor  part  of  Gustave  Regnier  was 
played  by  Mr.  Cooper  so  as  to  spoil  what  might  have  been  a  pretty 
scene.  We  would  venture  to  point  out  to  him  that  a  gentleman 
whom  love  makes  timid  does  not  necessarily  hop  awkwardly  round 
a  room  like  a  shy  and  ill-bred  schoolboy.  The  two  chief  parts, 
those  of  Mme.  and  M.  de  Latour,  were  both  excellently  played  by 
Miss  Moodie  and  Mr.  Clayton.  Miss  Moodie  acted  with  force  and 
passion,  and  in  the  last  scene  was  almost  terrible  for  a  moment. 
The  stern,  fierce  self-control  of  Mr.  Clayton,  who  looked  through¬ 
out  like  a  man  weighed  down  by  a  terrible  secret,  was  equally 
good.  But  by  far  the  best  piece  of  acting  in  the  play  is  Mr. 
Cecil’s  rendering  of  the  part  of  Baron  Verduret,  the  thoughtless 
babbler  who  causes  all  the  trouble.  Nothing  could  be  more 
finished  than  his  utterance  of  the  Baron’s  scatterbrained  chatter 
and  scandal,  or  the  way  in  which  he  cowered  down  like  a  beaten 
dog  when  he  finds  what  mischief  he  has  made. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  LANGUAGE.- 

IT  is  interesting  to  find  the  French  school  of  philology  for  the 
first  time  entering  prominently  into  the  special  province  which 
the  writings  of  our  own  scholars  Ellis  and  Sweet,  and  the  labours 
of  Sievers  in  Germany,  have  hitherto  almost  monopolized;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  foresee  that  the  new  contribution  to  so 
Important  a  branch  of  science  will  probably  attain  a  place  among 
the  leading  authorities  on  comparative  philology.  It  is  possible 
that  a  better  representative  of  the  French  school  might  be  found 
than  M.  de  La  Calle,  who,  as  a  Spanish  exile  and  a  Genevese 
Professor,  belongs  to  it  merely  by  association  and  mental  cha¬ 
racteristics ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  scholar  who 
would  approach  his  subject  with  a  keener  interest  or  devote  to  it 
a  more  industrious  energy.  As  a  disciple  of  Schleicher,  M.  de 


*  La  GloMiohgie:  essal  sur  la  science  experimentale  da  Langage.  Par 
Antonio  de  La  Calle,  Privat-docent  ii  l’Universite  de  Geneve,  11  embre  de 
l’Institut  National  Genevois.  Avec  une  preface  de  M.  Abel  Hovelacque, 
Professeur  de  Linguistique  al’Institut  Anthropologique  de  Paris.  Premiere 
partie:  Lo  Physiologic  du  Langage.  Paris:  Maisonneuve  et  Cie.  1881. 


La  Calle  may  be  granted  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  comparative  philology  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  possess  any 
very  extensive  or  accurate  linguistic  attainments.  His  state¬ 
ments  dealing  with  Chinese  are  often  quite  erroneous,  and  his 
Arabic  is  very  halting.  He  does  not,  however,  pose  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  discoverer  so  much  as  in  that  of  an  expositor ;  and, 
in  the  present  instalment  of  his  work,  linguistic  knowledge  is 
not  so  much  in  demand  as  sound  scientific  observation  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  certain  departments  of  physiology 
and  zoology.  What  he  has  done  is  to  gather  together  and  arrange 
methodically  most  of  the  important  results  of  recent — -and  espe¬ 
cially  English — research,  and  since  he  usually  gives  the  quotations 
(which  make  up  three-fourths  of  his  work)  in  the  words  of  his 
authorities,  translated  into  French  but  not  otherwise  changed, 
and  as  he  enriches  his  pages  with  innumerable  references,  his 
epitome  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  be  found  very 
valuable  ;  it  would  have  been  more  so  if  the  quotations  had  been 
less  frequently  at  secondhand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
other  two  divisions,  on  the  morphology  and  the  philosophy  of 
language,  are  executed  on  the  same  scale  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  present  part,  M.  de  La  Calle's  Glossologie,  apart  from 
theories,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject 
yet  published.  It  has  grave  defects,  which  we  shall  indicate,  in 
method,  and  from  the  literary  point  of  view  it  is  open  to  severe 
criticism  ;  but,  if  it  is  completed  as  it  has  been  begun,  it  must,  as 
a  whole,  be  reckoned  among  the  leading  linguistic  treatises  of 
the  time. 

The  present  division  of  the  work  deals  solely  with  the  Physio¬ 
logy  of  Language,  and  the  subject  is  arranged  in  sixteen  chapters, 
of  which  the  first  and  the  last  are  maiuly  reviews  of  the  linguistic 
theories  previously  advanced  in  sundry  times  and  by  divers 
scholars,  among  whom  Professor  Max  Muller  receives  at  least  his 
due  share  of  criticism.  In  the  first  chapter  the  author  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  vindicate  his  use  of  the  term  “  glossology”  in  preference  to 
“  linguistique  ”  and  “  comparative  philology,”  on  which  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  term,  already  introduced  by  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  heeds  no  vindication,  and  ought  to  be  universally 
adopted.  Chapter  ii.  shows  the  importance  of  linguistic  science 
for  the  natural  history  of  man, 

because  it  serves  better  than  any  other  characteristic  sign  for  a  rational 
classification  of  the  various  human  races  ;  because  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  language  may  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  the  development 
of  man ;  because  this  science  is  destined,  I  will  not  sny  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  origin — that  is  settled — but  to  demonstrate  in  its  own  depart¬ 
ment  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  modern  natural  science;  and  because,  as 
the  inner  manifestation  of  our  higher  organic  functions,  language  must 
necessarily  reveal  to  us  the  progress  of  our  intellectual  activity  and  explain 
to  us  the  chief  phenomena  of  our  historical  development. — P.  29. 

The  third  to  the  eighth  chapters  are  physiological,  and  treat  of 
articulation,  sound,  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  speech.  In  all  these  there  is  little  that  is  new,  and  the 
chapter  on  sound  might  have  been  omitted  without  injuring  the 
work.  The  most  interesting  part  is  reached  at  Chapter  ix., 
where  a  large  collection  of  facts  and  observations  relative  to  the 
sounds  of  animals,  and  especially  the  simious  species,  is  gathered 
from  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  and  other  authorities  ;  and 
the  author’s  theory  becomes  more  explicit.  In  the  two  following 
chapters  the  speech  of  mankind  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
observations  made  by  M.  de  La  Calle  on  the  first  efforts  at  arti¬ 
culation  essayed  by  his  three  children,  and  this  is  the  only  really 
original  part  of  the  work.  “  Evolution  in  Language,”  “  The  Life 
of  Language,”  are  the  headings  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
chapters ;  and  a  general  resume,  an  essay  on  the  stratification  of 
language,  reproduced  from  F.  Muller  and  Hovelacque,  and  a 
chronologie  linguistique,  bring  the  first  part,  “  La  Physiologie  da 
Langage,”  to  a  close. 

It  must  have  been  by  accident  that  M.  de  La  Calle  printed  the 
following  remark : — “  It  is  as  useless  to  speculate  upon  the  origin 
of  language  as  to  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  mankind  because 
the  first  thing  that  any  reader  will  observe  is  that  the  book  is  full 
of  speculations,  and  what  is  worse,  positive  assertions,  on  these 
very  subjects.  M.  de  La  Calle  belongs  to  the  modern  naturalist 
school  of  France,  which  has  adopted  Mr.  Darwin’s  theories  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion,  and  which  aims  at  applying  them  to 
every  possible  department  of  science.  The  danger  of  this  lies  in 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  evolution  to  matters  about 
which  we  have  not  sufficient  information.  On  many  subjects  the 
progress  of  discovery  of  late  years  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  what  its  future  course  may  be  or  what  revolu¬ 
tions  of  theory  fresh  information  may  produce.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  study  of  language,  in  which  every  stage  of 
advance  has  been  regarded  as  the  final  truth,  only  to  be  presently 
demolished  by  the  discovery  of  new  materials.  Schleicher  and  his 
numerous  disciples  are  at  present  the  last  of  the  prophets  ;  but  it 
is  possible  that  even  they  may  in  time  be  superseded.  There  is  an 
air  of  peculiar  fitness  and  completeness  about  the  usually  received 
theory  of  primary  roots,  the  original  phonetic  types  of  language, 
which  has  been  deduced  from  the  minute  analysis  of  the  Indo- 
European  vocabulary  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  science, 
philological  or  other,  though  all  things  advance  towards  com¬ 
pleteness,  that  completeness  has  never  yet  been  attained ;  and  that 
repeated  failures  have  warned  us  to  be  cautious  in  announcing  eureka. 
There  are  already  many  scholars  who  do  not  accept  the  theory  of 
the  recognition  of  primitive  roots ;  at  all  events,  as  forming  an 
actually  or  possibly  spoken  language ;  and  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery  tends  more  and  more  to  throw  doubt  on  an  hypothesis 
which,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  perfection,  is  not  sufficiently  elastic 
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to  make  room  for  tlie  results  of  recent  research.  At  the  present 
moment  a  new  force  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  existing  lin¬ 
guistic  theories ;  the  young  science  of  phonetics  has  already 
made  several  disastrous  breaches  in  the  ramparts  of  comparative 
philology,  and  has  completely  disposed  of  a  great  part  of  the  so- 
called  monosyllabic  roots  by  showing  them  to  be  really  of  two 
syllables,  liut  the  growth  of  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
extreme  East  is  doing  perhaps  more  even  than  phonetics  to  shatter 
the  favourite  hypothesis  of  German  glossologists  and  their  ex¬ 
tensive  French  following.  Ethnology  is  now  pointing  unmis¬ 
takably  to  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  Indo-European  domain. 
AVe  know  now  that  the  Aryan  migrations  were  not  confined  to 
India  and  the  westward  stream,  and  that,  besides  tribes  which 
remained  in  tlie  original  homeland,  there  are  others  in  the  extreme 
East  which  belong  to  the  same  white  race,  though  probably  they 
parted  from  it  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  Indian  and  AVestern 
emigrants.  It  is  not  long  since  M.  G.  Janneau  sounded  the 
alarm  in  the  scarce  book  wherein  he  claimed  an  Aryan  origin 
for  the  Cambodjian  language.  Other  discoveries  since  his  time 
have  proceeded  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  old  Indo-European 
system  has  really  become  untenable  in  many  important  respects. 
Many  of  the  so-called  monosyllabic  roots  are  found  to  be  decayed 
forms  of  loDger  words,  which  may  be  traced  outside  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  the  Indo-European  group. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  ground  upon  which  linguistic  theories 
are  built  renders  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  M.  de  La  Calle 
should  have  adopted  so  positive  and  assured  a  tone  in  speaking 
of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  speech.  The  data 
upon  which  such  theories  as  he  propounds  must  rest  are 
beyond  our  horizon ;  and  it  is  idle  to  waste  time  and  space  upon 
theories  which  postulate  the  possession  of  the  famous  telescope 
which  looks  round  the  corner.  To  gather  together  all  possible 
facts  bearing  upon  the  origin  and  growth  of  language  is  a  worthy 
task ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  not  been  performed  without 
the  introduction  of  much  debatable  matter.  The  attitude  of  the 
student  of  language  should  be  one  of  cautious  reserve;  he  must 
wait  for  the  information  which  is  wanting,  not  build  his  card- 
house  on  running  water.  M.  de  La  Calle  belongs  to  a  school 
which  does  not  understand  reserve,  and  which  has  made  up  its  ; 
mind  upon  everything.  AVe  cannot  hope  for  any  great  gains  to 
science  from  men  who  in  spite  of  learning  and  ability  are  deficient  | 
in  those  prime  conditions  of  true  scientific  research — diffidence  and 
patience. 

The  two  leading  points  upon  which  M.  de  La  Calle  lays  most 
stress  are  these — first,  he  maintains  that  the  difference  between 
human  speech  and  the  sounds  of  animals  i3  simply  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind,  language  being  merely  an  evolution  from  animal 
sounds ;  and,  secondly,  he  derives  his  views  on  language  from 
the  early  efforts  of  children  to  speak,  maintaining  that  “  the 
formative  processes  of  infantile  speech  in  its  early  stage  of 
intellectual  development  are  identical,  or,  at  least,  very  similar, 
to  those  which  the  people  who  speak  the  most  rudimentary 
languages  employ.”  From  the  consideration  of  these  rudimentary 
languages  in  conjunction  with  the  speech  of  our  children,  “we 
may  infer  the  general  laws  of  development  and  establish  the 
chief  lines  of  evolution.”  Such  theories  require  to  be  supported 
by  very  strong  evidence.  But  what  is  the  evidence  on  which  M. 
de  La  Calle  relies  P  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  knowledge  of  the 
“  rudimentary  languages  ”  is  very  imperfect,  and  much  of  it  is 
based  upon  the  observations  of  missionaries  who  were  not  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  for  the  task  of  recording  nice  linguistic  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Again,  the  observations  of  the  sounds  of  animals  are 
as  yet  very  iucomplete,  and  it  is  hazardous  to  base  any  dogmatic 
opinion  upon  them.  It  is  all  very  well  to  state  that  “  the  speech 
of  man  is  nothing  but  the  improvement  of  special  aptitudes  of  the 
simious  species,”  but  how  much  do  we  know  of  the  special  apti¬ 
tudes  of  apes  ?  M.  de  La  Calle  is  much  too  ready  to  jump  to  con¬ 
clusions  on  matters  of  which  the  wisest  dares  not  risk  an  opinion, 
and  not  unfrequently  his  conclusions  are  opposed  to  the  consensus 
of  the  learned,  as,  for  example,  when  he  assumes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  man  upon  the  earth  in  tbe  tertiary  period.  Too  often  his 
views  are  founded  on  imperfect  knowledge;  whilst  he  refers  to 
numerous  obscure  African  and  American  dialects,  he  is  strangely 
oblivious  of  the  important  data  to  be  obtained  from  the  East 
Asian  languages  ;  and  whilst  he  quotes  many  indifferent  writers 
in  French,  he  is  apparently  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
Sievers,  Ellis,  Sweet,  and  Buschmann.  He  states  dogmatically  that 
large  brains  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  intelligence,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  contradiction  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  elephant. 
He  discusses  the  digital  origin  of  numbers,  but  forgets  to  mention  [ 
that  the  features  of  the  face  have  served  the  same  purpose.  The  j 
comparison  (p.  227)  of  the  early  guttural  sounds  of  childhood  | 
with  the  Hottentot  clik  (not  clak,  as  is  erroneously  stated)  is 
wholly  a  mistake,  and  it  is  a  little  amusing  to  find  M.  Abel 
Hovelacque  quoted  as  an  authority  on  this  subject.  The  curious 
blunder  on  p.  367  by  which  the  Khasia  population  of  200,000  is 
converted  into  a  region  “  deux  cent  milles  ”  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  reminds  U3  of  Pauthier's  confusion  of  bark  and  barque  in 
translating  the  107th  key  in  La  Chine  N ouvelle.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Khasia  population  is  not  200.000,  but  92,000.  Many 
mistakes  of  an  equally  serious  kind  serve  to  show  that  M.  de  La 
Calle  has  not  given  sufficient  study  to  his  subject.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  omission,  however,  is  with  regard  to  accent.  M.  de  La 
Calle  does  not  appear  to  have  duly  appreciated  the  importance  of 
accent  in  the  history  of  language,  for  he  scarcely  alludes  to  it. 

A  little  compression  of  the  less  essential  portions  of  his  work 


might  well  have  been  made  in  order  io  find  room  for  so  vital  an 
element  in  glossology.  But,  perhaps,  the  omission  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  accent  is 
not  likely  to  favour  M.  de  La  Calle's  theories  of  language. 

The  value  of  the  new  work  on  glossology,  we  must  repeat,  lies 
in  its  quotations,  not  in  its  original  statements  or  theories.  M.  de 
La  Calle  may  be  right  in  many  of  his  views,  but  he  has  not  at 
present  the  necessary  materials  upon  which  to  base  such  views — at 
the  best  they  are  guesses  which  may  prove  to  be  correct.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  a  great  deal  that  will 
be  found  very  useful,  in  his  book,  and  certainly  there  is  no  work  in 
French  that  can  compare  with  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  excuse 
the  objectionable  habit  of  using  long  words  where  short  ones  would 
serve,  and  of  coining  obscure  neologisms  where  there  are  already 
suitable  words  in  the  language.  M.  de  La  Calle  loves  to  wrap  his 
meaning  in  a  cloud  of  scientific  terms  till  it  is  scarcely  visible, 
and  he  delights  in  inventing  such  expressions  as  dioersifications 
evolutives,  ecolution  ontogenique  et  phylogenique,  phoneme,  s’anas~ 
tosmosent,  harmonisation  sonnantique,  and  the  like,  which,  to  any 
one  accustomed  to  classical  French  style,  are  intolerable;  and  such 
peculiarities  of  orthography  as  hipothetique ,  cicle,  &c.,  seem  to 
possess  a  special  attraction  for  him.  AVhat  is  lacking  in  style  is 
perhaps  atoned  for  by  the  abundance  of  matter  ;  but  these  literary 
faults  throw  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  appreciating  the  real 
merits  of  the  work. 


LIFE  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.* 

SOMEAArHAT  more  than  four  years  ago  (April  14th,  1877)  we 
reviewed  a  book  in  which  Mrs.  Guthrie  had  described  her 
experiences  of  life  in  Belgaum,  a  favourite  district  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Presidency,  under  the  title  of  My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort . 
The  success  of  that  venture,  and,  we  surmise,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  iriends,  have  emboldened  the  author  to  give  us  two 
volumes  about  life  above  the  AVestern  Ghauts.  Travels  in 
Bengal,  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  the  Himalayas  so  far  out¬ 
number  works  on  Bombay  and  Madras  that  we  are  not  indisposed 
to  welcome  publications  which  transport  us  to  scenes  identified 
with  the  exploits  of  Sevaji,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power, 
and  the  splendour  of  Mohammedan  sovereigns  in  the  Deccan. 
Mrs.  Guthrie  has  a  pleasant  way  of  looking  at  Indian  exile; 
she  never  grumbles  at  the  heat,  the  insects,  or  the  wayward¬ 
ness  of  native  servants ;  she  can  describe  familiar  and  domestic 
objects  with  a  light  and  graceful  touch ;  and  she  managed  to  reach 
some  places  not  often  visited,  where  the  air  of  novelty  has  not  yet 
worn  off.  Few  ladies  acquire  the  power  of  speaking  Marathi,  and 
Mrs.  Guthrie  confesses  her  ignorance  of  that  dialect,  which  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Nor  is  this  want  compensated  for 
by  any  remarkable  proficiency  in  Hindustani  or  Urdu.  The  Deccani 
varieties  of  this  polished  language  are  well  known,  and  would 
excite  scorn  and  ridicule  at  Lucknow  or  Delhi.  But  Mrs.  Guthrie 
might  surely  have  submitted  her  chapters  to  the  revision  of  one 
or  more  of  the  friends  and  relatives  who  accompanied  her  in  her 
explorations.  Boag,  a  tiger,  for  hhag,  Kurnes  for  Kurus,  Judertha 
for  Judhisthir.  Tamasia  for  tamasha,  Hanumat  for  Hanuman, 
Fiscus  for  Ficus,  nimhar  for  mimbar  the  Mussulman  pulpit,  and 
many  other  slips,  might  easily  have  been  avoided  without  waiting 
for  the  critic's  knife.  They  are  not  grave  errors,  but,  like  the  rent 
in  Mr.  Pepys’s  camlet  coat,  they  vex  and  annoy.  Occasionally 
we  suspect  a  slight  misapprehension  of  the  force  of  the  term  em¬ 
ployed.  A  Hindu  Raja  is  said  to  have  founded  certain  Brah- 
minical  colleges  in  the  town  of  Beejapore.  His  name  is  given  as 
Bigam  Rai,  and  the  foundation  as  Bigam  Ilalli.  AVe  suspect  that 
the  correct  Hindu  name  is  Bikram,  and  that  by  Ilalli  is  meant 
Havili,  a  suburb  or  part  of  a  town.  Dacoits,  we  are  positive,  are  in 
most  parts  of  India,  and  we  believe  in  Bombay,  not  “  tribes”  at  all, 
but  gangs  of  ruffians  made  up  of  various  tribes  and  castes.  The 
Ramosis  are  correctly  designated  as  a  particular  caste  or  hill 
tribe  of  thieves  whom  prudent  Englishmen  have  long  converted 
into  night-watchmen.  On  one  or  two  occasions  Mrs.  Guthrie 
allows  her  imagination  a  very  wide  range.  In  the  Fort  of 
Pratabgurli  she  heard  a  chant  proceeding  from  the  house  of  a 
Brahman,  whereupon  she  came  to  a  rapid  conclusion  that  the 
singers  were  giving  out  “  that  most  affecting  A’edic  hymn  to 
Usluis,  the  dawn.”  AVe  need  hardly  say  that  a  modern  Brahman’s 
ritual  is  not  borrowed  from  the  A  edas,  and  that  it  would  require 
the  strongest  evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  daily  prayers  of  a 
Konkani  priest  were  based  on  those  ancient  documents.  Airs.  Guthrie 
is  rather  fond  of  turning  to  more  erudite  works  on  India,  such  as 
those  of  Airs.  Alanning  for  the  Hindu  religion,  Air.  F’ergusson  for 
architecture,  Grant-Duff  for  the  history  of  the  Alahrattas,  and 
the  Life  of  tbe  late  Dr.  AVilson  and  the  narrative  of  Ferishta.  A 
very  little  research  would  have  enabled  her  to  record  the  son 
of  Arjuna,  one  of  the  five  Pandus  renowned  for  his  archery, 
as  Abhimanya,  and  not  Albimanque.  AVe  charitably  suppose 
that  the  name  of  the  great  Portuguese  conqueror  may  have  been 
running  in  her  head  when  she  was  writing  and  thinking  of  the 
Alahabharat.  Albimanque  is,  however,  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Por¬ 
tuguese. 

It  is  a  more  pleasant  duty  to  turn  to  Airs.  Guthrie’s  descriptions 
of  scenery,  native  costumes,  and  botanical  life.  She  has  an  eye 


•  Life  in  Western  India.  By  Mrs.  Guthrie,  Author  of  “Through 
Russia,”  “My  Year  in  an  Indian  Fort,”  &c.  2  vols.  London:  Hurst  & 
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for  all  that  is  picturesque  and  grand  or  soft  and  attractive  in  Oriental 
landscapes.  Whether  it  is  a  big  banyan  tree,  a  forest  in  itself  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  more  than  three  acres  ;  or  ferns,  fuchsias,  Dhaturas, 
wild  tobacco,  and  hedges  of  roses ;  or  a  gorgeous  sunset  followed 
by  a  night  so  luminous  that  small  print  could  be  read  with  the 
naked  eye  ;  or  a  frowning  precipice  surmounted  by  a  fort  impreg¬ 
nable  to  all  but  British  valour ;  or  the  black  cotton  soil  and  the 
treeless  plains  of  the  Deccan ;  or  the  squalor  and  degradation  of 
Goa ;  or  the  exquisite  finish  of  palaces  and  tombs  raised  by 
Mohammedan  generals  who  had  made  themselves  independent  of 
Delhi:  her  observation  is  always  intelligent,  her  description  vivid, 
and  her  style  elegant  and  clear.  Driven  away  from  Mahableshwar 
by  the  tremendous  rainfall  against  which  houses  have  actually  to 
be  protected  by  an  additional  roofing  of  teak  leaves,  long  grass,  and 
bamboos  and  canes, theauthormadesome  pleasant  excursions  down 
the  coast  and  into  the  interior,  and  occasionally  her  sex  gave  her 
admission  to  phases  of  native  society  barred  against  the  Collector 
or  Commissioner.  She  could  be  present  at  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  she  attended  a  marriage  feast  in  which  the  guests  were  all 
women,  or,  if  she  was  not  actually  present  on  the  occasion,  she 
describes  the  scene  excellently  at  second-hand.  She  witnessed  a 
native  play  which  was  taken  from  the  scenes  in  the  Mahabharat, 
and  another  of  more  modern  cast,  in  which  Rajput  princes  and 
Mohammedan  ambassadors  are  brought  on  the  stage ;  and  we 
gather  that,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  language,  the  Whig  dogs — that  is, 
the  Sultan  or  Shah  and  his  followers — were  not  allowed  to  have 
the  best  of  it.  Native  schools  where  the  punishments  would  amaze 
a  Board  representative  from  Marylebone  or  Hackney ;  the  house 
of  a  native  Jain  merchant,  with  its  incongruous  English  pictures 
and  coloured  glass  ornaments ;  a  wrestling  match ;  and  the 
hospital  for  sick  animals  at  Bombay  are  all  well  described.  But 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  two  volumes  treat  of 
the  famous  falls  of  the  Gairsoppa  and  the  splendid  desola¬ 
tion  of  Beejapore.  We  will  take  the  former  first.  This 
wonderful  cataract  lies  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mysore,  but  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  station 
of  Honore  or  Ilonaliwar,  in  the  district  of  Northern  Canara. 
The  party  of  the  author  went  by  boat,  and  then  by  a  conveyance 
peculiar  to  the  Western  Presidency,  called  a  mancheel,  which  is  a 
sort  of  substitute  for  a  palanquin  or  a  dhooU,  with  a  thick  roof 
and  open  sides.  It  is  admitted  to  be  uncomfortable,  for  if  you 
sit  upright  in  this  vehicle  you  throw  your  weight  unfairly  on 
the  bearers,  while  if  you  recline  you  are  lost  in  bundles  and  pil¬ 
lows.  However,  the  sight  of  the  falls  at  the  close  of  a  night 
of  discomfort  was  an  adequate  reward.  In  the  rainy  season  the 
volume  of  water  comes  down  in  one  solid  mass,  and  take3  a 
leap  of  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  into  a  basin  of  rock.  In  the  dry 
weather  there  is  still  one  considerable  stream  and  three  others  of 
smaller  dimensions,  to  which  Englishmen  have  assigned  the 
appellations  of  the  Raja,  La  Dame  Blanche,  the  Ro'cket,  and  the 
Roarer— all  very  expressive.  Seen  from  below,  the  view  almost 
rivals  Niagara  ;  while  above,  a  bungalow,  of  somewhat  doubtful 
solidity,  with  an  unpleasant  overhanging  gallery,  enables  sight¬ 
seers  to  look  down  on  the  precipices  furrowed  by  the  raging 
torrents  and  ou  the  white  mist  that  conceals  the  abyss  to 
which  they  descend.  The  magnificence  of  the  spectacle  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  surroundings.  Teak  trees  of  huge  bulk  form  a 
contrast  to  the  sngo-palms,  and  to  cotton  cr  simul  tree3,  with 
their  red  tlowers  that  enclose  a  very  short  staple.  Thei’e  is 
a  thick  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  flag-leaved  plants,  out  of 
which  spring  up  pepper  vines  and  arums,  the  wild  mau- 
gosteen  and  an  inferior  kind  of  cinnamon.  No  large  native 
bazaar  is  at  hand  to  suggest  degrading  associations,  nor  is 
there  any  English  station  of  which  the  residents  might  be 
tempted  to  get  up  midday  picnics  and  moonlight  excursions  to 
“  view  the  falls.”  The  prints  of  the  bison  and  the  nilghau  were 
seen  on  the  path  just  trodden  by  the  visitors,  and  even  an  occasional 
wild  elephant  may  visit  the  spot.  It,  happily,  will  be  a  long  time 
before  these  falls  become  the  birthright  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
Time  and  methodical  arrangements  are  iudispensable  for  the  trip, 
and  the  neighbourhood  at  certain  seasons  is  feverish  and  unhealthy. 

Beejapore  is  sixty  miles  from  Sholapore,  a  station,  as  well  as  that 
of  Ahmednuggur,  now  accessible  by  rail.  The  splendours  of  this  city 
have  been  commemorated  by  the  Mohammedan  historian  Ferishta, 
and  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  our  great  authority  onlndian  temples,  palaces, 
and  caves.  Meadows  Taylor's  last  work,  A  Noble  Queen,  transpor'.s 
us  to  that  part  of  India,  and  numismatologists  are  often  busy  with 
coins  of  the  reign  of  Adil  Shah.  But  it  is  worth  the  reader’s  while 
to  hear  a  lady’s  account  of  a  ruined  capital,  visited  with  the  com¬ 
forts  that  Anglo-Indian  authority  and  management  can  command. 
A  wide  plain,  watered  by  flowing  rivers  the  aflluents  of  the 
Kistna,  studded  with  crumbling  fortifications,  and  full  of  cotton 
plants  with  their  bursting  capsules,  are  suggestive  of  ancient  pre¬ 
datory  warfare  as  well  as  of  modern  wants.  We  rather  share 
Mrs.  Guthrie's  scruples  about  the  propriety  of  converting  the 
tombs  and  mosques  of  the  “faithful  ”  into  a  temporary  residence 
for  officials  and  sight-seers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Sheikhs  and 
Moulavis  view  these  transformations  with  no  friendly  eyes,  and  in 
the  instance  before  us  there  seems  no  reason  why  all  the  party 
at  Beejapore  should  not  have  been  accommodated  in  the  tents 
of  which  we  hear  something.  However,  Englishmen  cooked, 
ate,  and  slept  where  crowds  of  Mohammedans  had  once 
worshipped  ;  and  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  flashing  on 
pillars  and  domes  and  pointed  arches,  as  seen  from  the  mosque 
of  Adil  Shah  or  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim,  must  be  superior  to  any 
one  view  obtainable  at  Agra  and  may  well  rival  the  ruins  of 


Delhi.  The  fortifications  that  surround  Beejapore  are  said  to  be 
six  miles  in  circumference,  which,  if  we  remember  right,  is  about 
the  measure  of  the  outside  walls  of  Futtehpore  Sikri.  IIow  the 
roof  of  one  great  dome  is  supported  appears  to  have  been  a  mystery 
even  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  explains  it  by  the  extraordinary  skill 
acquired  in  the  use  of  concrete  by  native  builders.  The  patterns 
of  the  interior  display  all  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
familiar  to  those  who  have  seen  the  best  specimens  of  Upper 
India.  The  white  marble,  the  carved  woodwork,  the  noble  wells, 
lined  with  stone  and  filled  with  pure  water,  the  granite  pillars 
some  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  hall  of  justice,  the  towers  of 
five  and  of  seven  stories,  and  the  huge  pieces  of  ordnance, 
one  of  them  having  a  muzzle  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  desolate  plains  round  the 
city,  and  the  poor  and  scanty  population  which  extracts  a  sub¬ 
sistence  from  the  black  soil.  The  explanation  of  this  startling 
contrast  must  be  sought  for  in  other  causes  than  some  terrible 
misgovernment  on  the  part  either  of  the  East  India  Company  or- 
the  Crown.  In  the  first  place,  little  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  sufficed  to  raise  all  these  magnificent  structures.  In  that 
space  of  time  more  of  the  scorpion  than  the  whip  must  have  been 
applied,  aud  a  deal  more  must  also  have  been  laid  on  the  population 
than  native  communities,  squeezed  as  they  usually  are,  are  able  to 
bear.  Then,  during  the  Mohammedan  supremacy,  irrigation  had 
been  largely  provided  for  by  aqueducts  which  speedily  went  to 
ruin.  That  terrible  scabies  or  disease  in  the  soil,  the  lleh  or  sail? 
efflorescence,  has  made  its  appearance  and  has  cursed  large  tracts- 
with  barrenness.  But  the  most  potent  cause  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Beejapore  Empire  was  probably  the  rise  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  after  the  death  of  Auruugzebe.  No  civilization  is  proof 
against  these  raiders.  Other  races  and  conquerors  have  left 
splendid  or  worthy  memorials  behind  them.  The  Hindu  Raja- 
had  his  tanks  and  his  temples ;  the  Mohammedan  his  mosques,, 
his  mausoleums,  and  even  his  canals ;  the  Buddhist  excavated 
gigantic  rock  caves ;  but  the  Mahratta  rose  up  to  plunder  and  lay 
down  to  slay  and  eat.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman,  he  made- 
long  marches,  and  he  built  a  good  many  forts ;  but  it  would  be- 
difficult  to  say  what  other  worthy  legacies  of  his  supremacy 
deserve  remembrance. 

Altogether,  this  record  of  homely  pleasures  and  not  very  easy 
excursions  to  ancient  and  modern  capitals  is  instructive  as  weld 
as  amusing.  We  need  hardly  warn  Mrs.  Guthrie  against  the- 
temptation  to  “  get  up  ”  more  Indian  subjects  simply  in  order  to- 
write  about  them ;  and  we  trust  that  her  success  may  not  delude 
all  Anglo-Indian  ladies  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a  comparatively- 
easy  task  to  write  two  readable  volumes  because  they  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  strange  sight  or  two  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  India. 


MISS  BRA  DOOM'S  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.* 

WE  have  already  dealt  with  Miss  Braddon’s  abridgments  of 
Scott’s  novels  from  one  point  of  view.  We  shall  now,  ira 
accordance  with  our  undertaking,  consider  them  from  another,. 
We  shall  examine  the  way  in  which  she  has  performed  her  task. 
We  shall  consider  what  claim  she  has  to  that  “  reverential  regard 
to  their  peculiar  merits  and  characteristics,”  to  that  “  ardent  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  great  master  of  Modern  Fiction,”  which,  if  we  may  trust 
her  or  her  publishers,  so  greatly  distinguish  her.  We  shall  see. 
how  far  “  every  one  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,”  how  far- 
“  all  lovers  of  pure  literature,”  how  far  “  the  Clerical  and  Scholastic 
Professions”  generally,  should  respond  to  the  call  which  she  or  her 
publishers  make  upon  them  “  to  vie  with  one  another  in  making, 
known  this  earnest  endeavour  to  bring  these  Masterpieces  of  Fic¬ 
tion  and  of  Historical  Research  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
cipacity  and  of  the  most  slender  means,”  and  “to  secure,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  the  widest  circulation  of  the  New 
Penny  Edition  ”  of  Scott's  novels.  “  My  father,”  says  Francis 
Osbaldistone,  in  Nob  Noy,  “  is  a  man  who  hates  dissimulation  in. 
others,  never  practises  it  himself,  and  is  peculiarly  alert  in  disco¬ 
vering  motives  through  the  colouring  of  language.”  A  Mr. 
Osbaldistone  of  the  present  day  might  well  ask,  supposing, 
that  all  be  true  that  is  asserted  by  Miss  Braddon  speaking 
for  her  publishers,  or  by  her  publishers  speaking  for  her,  grant¬ 
ing  her  and  them  even  such  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of 
pure  literature  as  converts  alone  possess,  why  on  the  out¬ 
side  cover  of  each  book  does  it  stand  printed  The  Waverley  Novels,.. 
Copyright  Edition  ?  It  is  true  that  in  the  next  three  lines  is 
added,  “  Abridged  and  edited  by  M.  E.  Braddon.”  But  that 
comes  too  late.  The  trick  has  been  already  played.  It  is  not  of 
Miss  Braddon's  hash  of  The  Waverley  Novels,  but  of  The  Waverley 
Novels  themselves,  that  the  impudent  claim  is  apparently  put 
forward  that  we  here  have  the  copyright  edition.  The  authors  of 
the  appeal  which  we  have  just  quoted,  whoever  they  may  be,  may 
perhaps  find  that  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth,  the- 
lovers  of  pure  literature,  and  the  clerical  and  scholastic  pro¬ 
fessions  generally  will  here  stop  short,  and  will  refuse  to  put  any 
trust  in  the  earnest  appeal  which  awaits  them  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cover.  Even  if  they  can  swallow  down  the  words  “  copy¬ 
right  edition,”  yet  surely  they  will  pause  when  they  come  to  such, 
an  announcement  as  the  following — Ron  Roy,  Price  One  Penny,. 
Complete.  Yet,  to  quote  old  Andrew  Fairservice,  “  It’s  hard, 

*  The.  Waverley  Novels.  Copyright  Edition.  Abridged  and  Edited  by 
M.  E.  Braddon. — Rob  Roy.  Price  One  Penny  complete.  London  :  J.  &  It., 
Maxwell. 
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■very  liard,  that  a  man  canna  be  believed  when  he  spealcs  Heaven's 
truth,  just  because  he’s  whiles  owercome,  and  tells  lees  a  little 
when  there  is  necessary  occasion.” 

We  have  thought  that  we  could  form  a  better  judgment  of 
Miss  Braddon’s  “  reverential  regard  to  the  peculiar  merits  and 
characteristics  of  Scott’s  novels  ”  were  we  to  confine  our  attention 
to  one  of  her  hashes,  or  essences,  or  abridgments,  or  penny 
editions,  or  whatever  she  may  call  them.  We  have  chosen  Hob  Hoy. 
It  took  Scott  the  better  part  of  one  year  to  write  this  fine  story. 
By  Miss  Braddon  it  has  been  cut  down  in  about  a  fortnight.  She, 
we  imagine,  would  have  spoken  to  Scott  about  his  novel  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Mr.  Osbaldistone  spoke  to  his  son  about  the  letter 
in  which  the  young  man  declined  to  follow  commerce: — “  ‘  There 
is  much  more,’  my  father  said, ‘  to  the  same  effect,  occupying  four 
good  pages  of  paper,  which  a  little  attention  to  perspicuity  and 
distinctness  of  expression  might  have  comprised  within  as  many 
lines.’  ”  Now,  if  the  story  of  Rob  Roy  were  all  that  had  to  be  told, 
we  at  once  admit  that  in  the  thirty-two  pages  which  Miss  Braddon 
allows  herself,  it  might  have  been  done.  But  she  is  not  content 
with  telling  the  story ;  she  alters  it.  She  not  only  abridges  SGott — 
■she  improves  him.  She  recasts  the  plot,  she  suppresses  whole 
characters,  she  corrects  his  Scotch,  and  she  adds  touches  to  his 
humour.  To  describe  what  she  does  there  is  need  of  a  new  word, 
and  a  new  word  must  therefore  be  coined.  She  “  Braddonizes  ” 
him.  The  great  writer  of  whom  we  are  all  so  proud,  on  which¬ 
ever  side  of  the  Tweed  we  were  born — on  whichever  side  of  the 
Atlantic  we  ought  rather  to  say — who  in  our  youth  has  cheated  us 
of  our  hours  of  play,  and  who,  as  life  advances,  has  many  a  time 
given  us  a  blessed,  if  but  a  short,  freedom  from  pain  and  troubles, 
has  been  turned  into  a  vulgar  ranter,  who  would  deserve  to  be 
hissed  off  the  boards  of  a  booth  in  a  country  fair.  As  he  is 
shown  to  us  in  this  penny  edition,  he  would  disgrace  even  a 
penny  theatre.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to  avoid  the  belief  that  Miss 
Braddon  has  hashed  a  hash,  and  that  she  has  gone  not  to  Hub 
Hot/  the  novel,  but, to  Hob  Hoy  in  its  dramatized  form.  There 
are  more  passages  than  one,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  which 
seem  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  gods  of  the  gallery.  "We  scarcely 
know  which  excite  our  contempt  more — her  suppressions  or  her 
additions.  At  times  we  are  more  astonished  at  the  folly  which 
leads  her  to  give  but  one  line  to  Sir  Hildebrand  and  all  his  elder 
sons,  to  reduce  Andrew  Fairservice  to  utter  insignificance,  to  assign 
to  Diana  Vernon  a  part  as  petty  as  it  is  ridiculous,  to  pass  over 
altogether  the  wretched  creature  Morris  and  his  awful  end  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  to  give  just  three  lines  to  Rob  Roy’s 
escape  at  the  ford.  But  before  long  our  wonder  is  transferred  to 
the  barefaced  impudence  which  leads  a  writer  to  try  to  add  force 
to  the  great  Sir  Walter’s  plot  and  vivacity  to  his  incidents,  to 
improve  on  his  humour  and  to  correct  his  Scotch.  That  she 
makes  the  greatest  blunders  in  the  story  is  only  what  might  be 
expected.  She  represents  Sir  Hildebrand  and  his  sons  as  being 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices  in  the  first  chapter, 
before  Frank  lias  left  Osbaldistone  Hall  for  Glasgow.  Her 
story  opens  with  a  ridiculous  scene  which  for  its  folly  would 
be  a  disgrace  even  to  one  of  Miss  Braddon’s  own  novels.  Owen, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  minor  characters  of  Hob  Hoy,  is  made  to 
meet  a  stranger  at  an  inn.  “  ‘  0  my  poor  bones,’  groaned  he, 
*  the  firm  of  my  constitution  has  been  worse  shaken  than  the  great 
house  of  Osbaldistone  &  Co.’”  He  at  once  informs  “the  un¬ 
known”  of  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Glasgow,  and  gives  him 
an  account  of  his  master’s  son  and  nephew.  “  ‘  Fare  ye  weel, 
Mr.  Owen,’  replied  the  Scot,  rising  to  depart.  ‘  I  must  go  to  the 
Hall,’ he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  out;  ‘Sir  Frederick  may 
want  me.  Rashleigh  in  the  North  !  then  the  heather  will  soon  be 
on  fire.’  ”  As  he  goes  out,  Frank  comes  in.  Owen  tells  him  the 
news,  and  bids  him  “  repair  to  Glasgow,  and  assist  my  poor 
•endeavours.”  Frank  at  once  replies,  “‘It  shall,  it  must  be  so; 
this  very  hour  I’ll  bid  adieu  to  the  bewitching  Diana  Vernon,  and 
seek  this  destroyer,  this  Rashleigh!  Set  forward,  Owen,  in¬ 
stantly.  .  ,  .  O  Diana !  must  we,  then,  part  ?  ’  ‘  Diana !  ’ 
■exclaimed  Owen.  ‘  Ah  love,  love  !  ’  ” 

In  the  second  chapter  Sir  Frederick  Vernon  is  introduced,  with 
his  daughter  Diana,  “  a  girl  of  powerful  intellect  and  many 
■charms,  but  of  a  dauntless  and  somewhat  masculine  character.” 
lie  warns  her  against  her  cousin  Frank’s  penetration.  “  ‘  Rely  on 
my  discretion,  sir,’  replied  Diana  submissively.”  He  next  bids  her 
remember  that  she  is  either  devoted  to  a  cloister  or  the  betrothed 
bride  of  Rashleigh.  “  ‘  The  bride  of  Rashleigh !  never,  never !  ’ 
she  exclaimed  when  she  found  herself  alone ;  ‘  any  lot  rather  than 
that — the  convent,  the  jail,  the  grave !  I  must  act  as  becomes 
the  descendant  of  a  noble  ancestry.’  ”  She  thereupon  sends  for 
Frank  and  takes  leave  of  him.  Their  parting  i3  thus  described  by 
Scott.  “  ‘  Adieu,  Frank ;  we  may  never  meet  more — but  some¬ 
times  think  on  your  friend  Die  Vernon.’  She  extended  her  hand, 
but  I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom.  She  sighed  as  she  extricated  her¬ 
self  from  the  embrace  which  she  permitted,  escaped  to  the  door 
which  led  to  her  own  apartment,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.”  The 
following  is  Miss  Braddon's  abridgment : — “  ‘  O  Frank  !  we  are 
now  to  part,  perhaps  never  to  meet  more.  In  the  world,  away 
from  me,  you  may  find  a  being  less  influenced  by  evil  fortunes  and 
evil  times.’  ‘  Never,  never,’  cried  Francis,  as  he  clasped  her  hand, 
and  would  fain  have  drawn  her  to  his  breast,  ‘  the  world  can  afford 
me  nothing  to  repay  the  loss  of  her  I  must  leave  behind  me.’  ” 
We  notice,  by  the  way,  in  the  pull'of  these  pennyworths  of  mince¬ 
meat  that  it  is  hoped  that,  “  whatever  objection  may  have  been 
felt  hitherto  by  the  Cleric  and  the  Layman  to  placing  fiction  before 
children  of  tender  years,  the  New  Penny  Edition  will  be  found  to 


satisfy  every  scruple,  and  to  realize  every  requirement.”  Can  it 
be  the  case  that  maidenly  modesty  has  taken  offence,  or,  at  all 
events,  thinks  that  the  Cleric  and  the  Layman  might  take  offence, 
at  “  clasped  her  to  my  bosom,”  and  has  therefore  substituted 
“  would  lain  have  drawn  her  to  his  breast  ”  ?  Is  Saul  also  among 
the  prophets  ?  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  find  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  when  he  is  speaking  of  his  kins¬ 
woman  Helen  Macgregor,  an  indelicate  expression  which  we 
certainly  cannot  discover  in  our  copy  of  Scott. 

But  to  pass  on  with  the  story,  Frank  receives  from  Miss  Vernon 
the  packet  which  he  is  not  to  open  till  ten  days  before  the  bills 
are  due.  So  far  Miss  Braddon  keeps  to  the  original.  But  she 
makes  Frank  reach  Glasgow — a  good  hundred  miles  from 
Osbaldistone  Hall — within  twenty-four  hours  after  taking  leave  of 
Diana.  Even  before  he  gets  his  supper  he  enters  the  Tolbooth. 
There  he  is  reminded  that  the  time  had  elapsed,  and  he  instinc¬ 
tively  draws  out  the  packet.  She  has  read  Hob  Hoy  so  carelessly 
that  she  does  not  notice  that  Frank’s  ride  took  some  days,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  must  have  done,  considering  the  distance  he  traversed,  the 
roughness  of  the  ways,  and  “  the  broken-winded  and  spavined 
pony  ”  on  which  his  guide  rode.  Not  only  is  the  time  cut  down, 
but  the  fine  scene  in  the  Glasgow  church  is  altogether  left  out. 
The  meeting  with  Rob  Roy  on  the  bridge  is  thus  managed.  Frank 
says  to  Fairservice,  “  See  the  horses  taken  care  of  and  order  some¬ 
thing  for  my  supper ;  while  it’s  preparing,  I  shall  walk  here  upon 
the  bridge.”  lu  the  prison  scene  it  is  that  we  first  notice  the 
improvements  in  Scott’s  humour  and  language.  It  is  not  easy  to 
show  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  for  a  scrap  has  been  taken 
from  here  "and  a  scrap  from  there  ;  they  have  been  next  adorned, 
and  then  tacked  together.  According  to  Scott,  Rob  Roy  at  the 
gaol-door  said,  “ 1  Dougal  man !  hae  ye  forgotten  Ha  nun 
Gregarach  ?  ’  ‘  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit,’ was  the  ready  and  lively  re¬ 

sponse  .  .  .  .  ‘  It’s  lang  since  she’s  seen  ye.’  ”  In  the 
penny  hash  it  thus  runs : — “  ‘  Dougal,  you  have  not 
forgotten  me  ?  ’  said  the  unknown,  extending  his  hand 

graciously  to  the  turnkey,  ‘  Och,  te’il  a  pit !  te’il  a  pit !  ’  cried  the 
turnkey,  .  .  .  .  ‘  it's  lang  sin’  she  wadna  saa’t  ye.’  ”  According  to 
Scott,  Dougal  takes  Frank  up  to  Owen’s  dungeon,  and  leading  him 
in  says,  “  ‘  She’s  sleeping.’  ‘  She  !  who  ?  Can  it  be  Diana  Vernon  in 
this  abode  of  misery  ?  ’  ”  In  the  penny  hash,  as  soon  as  Dougal 
said  “  It’s  lang  sin’  she  wadna  saa’t  ye,”  it  thus  follows  : — “  ‘  She ! 
she  seen  him,’  thought  Francis,  ....  ‘  It  is,  then,  a  female  to 
whom  I  am  conducted,  or  is  it  merely  the  dialect  of  his  country  in 
which  that  animal  expresses  himself  f  ’  ”  One  of  the  changes  made 
is  absurd  enough.  “  ‘  How’s  this  ?  how’s  this  ?  ’  said  Nicol  Jarvie 
— ‘  strangers  iu  the  jail  after  lock-up  hours.’  ”  Miss  Braddon  thus 
improves  on  the  passage — “  IIoo’s  this  ?  Strangers  in  the  Tolbooth 
alter  lock,  up  boors  !  ”  When  we  consider  all  the  changes  that  are\ 
made  in  the  Glasgow  dialect,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  she  is 
such  a  mistress  of  it  as,  with  all  her  audacity,  to  have  ventured  on 
the  changes  herself.  Johnson,  we  remember,  said  that  Bolingbroke 
had  hired  a  beggarly  Scotchman  for  halt'-a-crown  to  publish  his 
Philosophy.  No  Scotchman,  we  feel  sure,  but  a  beggarly  one — one, 
that  is,  who  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  beggar — could  be 
got  to  meddle  with  Sir  Walter’s  Scotch.  Such  men,  unhappily, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  hack  writers  in  all  nations,  and  the 
services  of  such  a  man  may  have  been  in  the  present  case 
secured. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  Rashleigh. 
Tom  Davies — the  Tom  Davies  who  had  a  pretty  wife — 
so’mewhere  or  other  describes  an  author  or  an  .actor  as  one 
“  who  lent  a  distinguished  glare  to  tyrannic  rage.”  Such  a  glare 
does  Miss  Braddon  lend  to  Rashleigh.  He  comes  before  the  foot¬ 
lights  with  a  dependent,  to  whom  he  says  that  Frank  “  is  a 
basilisk  in  my  sight,  and  has  been  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  my 
dearest  hopes.”  Then,  with  a  warning  frown,  he  orders  the  man 
not  to  breathe  a  syllable  to  any  human  being  of  the  business  which 
the  Government  has  entrusted  to  his  direction,  and  bids  him  depart. 
Having  the  stage  all  to  himself,  he  indulges  in  a  soliloquy : — 

“  Cursed  infatuation !  Yet  I  repine  not.  Rejected  by  her  I 
loved,  scorned  by  him  I  would  have  served,  they  shall  at  least  find 
the  false  friend  and  the  renegade  knows  how  to  resent  those 
insults.”  We  pass  on  to  the  scene  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil.  A 
certain  humorous  turn  is  given  to  the  English  captain,  who  is 
made  to  say  sarcastically,  “  Mr.  Bailie  Jarvie  ”  (the  italics  are  part 
of  the  hash,  and  not  ours).  Dignity,  moreover,  is  added  to  the 
scene.  The  corporal  who  was  bidden  to  hang  Dougal  receives 
from  Miss  Braddon  promotion  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  “Now, 
Muse,  let’s  sing  of  mice,”  at  first  wrote  the  author  of  the  “  Sugar 
Cane.”  Mice,  we  are  told,  was  afterwards  altered  to  rats,  as  more 
dignified.  After  the  captain  and  his  men  had  mrrehed  off,  “  Rob 
Roy  and  Rashleigh  emerged  from  their  ambush  at  the  back  of  the 
hut.”  Surely  no  one  but  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  could  have 
imagined  such  a  scene.  This  ambush  aDd  this  emerging  is  not, 
we  undertake  to  say,  of  Miss  Braddon’s  devising.  It  bears  all  the 
marks  of  a  hand  long  practised  in  turning  good  novels  into  ridi¬ 
culous  dramas. 

We  have  neither  patience  nor  time  to  follow  this  abridger  and 
editor  through  all  her  silliness.  VVe  must  pass  to  the  last  chapter. 
The  curtain  falls  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  with  all  the 
chief  characters  before  the  footlights.  Helen  Macgregor  makes 
a  speech  of  three  lines,  and  Rob  Roy  makes  one  still  more  brief. 
Frank  muses.  “What  a  wayward  fate  is  mine!  My  father's 
peace  of  mind  is  happily  restored,  but  mine,  with  Diana,  is  lost 
for  ever.”  At  this  moment  a  dark  figure  emerged  from  the 
|  obscurity  for  an  instant,  only  to  withdraw  into  it  again.  Three 
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lines  lower  down  two  figures  appeared  ascending  towards  Frank. 

“  ‘  Amazement,’  cried  Francis.  ‘  Diana  Vernon  and - ’  ‘  Her 

father,’  interrupted  Diana.  ‘  Do  not  involve  yourself  in  my  fate,’ 
said  Sir  Frederick  ;  ‘  protect  my  child,  hut  leave  me  to  sutler.  I 
am  familiar  with  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it.’  ‘  Meet  it  then 
here  !  ’  exclaimed  the  low  and  resonant  tones  of  a  voice  which  was 
but  too  familiar  to  all  three  ;  and  Rashleigh,  springing  out  of 
the  woodland  shadows,  stood  before  them  a  figure  full  of  menace.” 
He  was  followed  by  a  hand  of  soldiers.  The  cry  was  heard  of 
“  Gregarach.”  “  In  another  moment  Bob  Hoy  rushed  upon  the 
scene,  followed  by  his  Highlanders.”  Rashleigh  is  killed  in  five 
lines.  Sir  Frederick,  turning  to  Francis,  said,  “  You,  young  man, 
have  proved  yourself  worthy  of  my  child,  and  to  you  I  give  her.” 
A  dozen  more  lines  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Does  Miss  Braddon  remember  what  was  done  with  the  mighty 
Efreet  who  was  so  vast  that  his  head  was  in  the  clouds  while  his 
feet  rested  upon  the  ground,  when  once  he  had  been  so  much 
abridged  that  he  was  got  into  a  vessel  of  brass.  He  was  given  to 
a  Jinn,  and  by  him  he  was  cast  into  the  sea.  The  spirit  at  length 
escaped  from  its  brazen  prison,  and  he  indignantly  kicked  it  back 
into  the  waves  where  it  and  he  had  so  long  lain.  There  it  has 
lain  in  utter  obscurity — a  memorable  lesson  to  all  abridgers. 


EIGHTEEN  CENTURIES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

IT  would  in  any  case  be  an  ambitious  and  somewhat  perilous 
enterprise  to  compress  into  one  volume  a  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  apostolic  age  to  our  own,  beginning 
with  St.  Paul’s  alleged  visit  to  Britain — of  which  we  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  presently— and  ending  with  a  discussion  of  the 
assaults  of  the  Liberation  Society  and  the  merits  of  Ritualism. 
But  we  have  a  further  objection  to  Mr.  Ilore s  scheme  of  pre¬ 
senting  English  Churchmen  with  “  au  unbroken  narrative  of 
their  Church  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  day  ” — mean¬ 
ing  thereby  from  the  first  century — for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
such  unbroken  continuity  of  “  their  Church  ”  exists.  He  i9 
anxious  to  insist  that  die  English  Church  was  not  “  founded  by 
the  State  at  the  Reformation  ”  ;  and  of  course  it  is  true — what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes  then  intro¬ 
duced,  some  of  which  he  strongly  condemns  lfftnself — that  the 
same  historical  body,  with  its  prelates,  clergy,  and  corporations, 
which  existed  when  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne  has  con¬ 
tinued,  with  the  brief  episode  of  the  Commonwealth,  down  to  our 
own  day.  It  is  also  true  that  “  a  Christian  Church  existed  in 
this  country  of  ours  long  before  the  Germans  converted  Britain 
into  England.”  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
founded  by  St.  Augustine, from  which  the  present  English  Church 
is  lineally  descended,  is  identical  with  the  British  Church  which  it 
superseded,  though  both  may  havebeen  equally  orthodoxand  equally 
parts  of  the  great  Catholic  community;  that  is  quite  another 
question.  As  Bishop  Forbes  expresses  it,  “  the  founder  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Church  of  England  is  Pope  Gregory  the  Great.”  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Ilore  had  proved,  as  he  has  not,  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
British  Church,  he  would  not  thereby  have  proved  “  its  antiquity, 
and  the  succession  of  its  bishops,  and  its  identity  with  our  Church 
of  the  prcseut  day,”  which  traces  its  descent  not  from  the  British 
but  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  And,  indeed,  he  virtually  admits 
this,  when  in  his  Appendix  he  gives  “the  succession  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  from  the  Apostles,”  by  first  tracing  them  up 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  then  giving  a  list  of  Popes  from  St.  Peter  to 
Gregory  I.,  though  Augustine  was  consecrated  not  by  Pope  Gregory, 
but  by  Virgilius,  Bishop  of  Arles.  There  is  evidently  some  confu¬ 
sion  in  his  mind  on  this  matter  of  the  British  Church,  as  appears 
from  his  making  it  a  great  point  that  “  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
not  generally  very  favourable  to  the  Anglican  Church,  readily 
admits  ”  that  Christianity  was  probably  introduced  into  England 
during  the  Apostolic  age.  Charles  Butler  was  a  highly  respect¬ 
able,  but  not  very  critical  writer,  and  we  suspect  that  on  this 
point  he  was  mistaken ;  but  his  testimony  is  neither  more  nor 
less  valuable  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  for  it 
matters  nothing  to  the  Roman  controversy  either  way  when  or  by 
whom  the  British  Church  was  founded.  Mr.  Ilore  would  have 
done  wisely,  we  think,  to  omit  his  Part  I.  on  the  British  Church, 
or  at  least  to  confine  it  to  a  single  prefatory  chapter,  and  he  would 
certainly  have  done  well  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  statements 
about  its  origin.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  the  church  of 
Glastonbury  was  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  Britain,  or  even  in 
the  whole  world,  but  it  shows  au  odd  idea  of  the  value  of 
evidence  to  cite  among  the  “  abundant  proofs  ”  of  it  the  testimony 
of  Fuller  and  Archbishop  Usher,  who  lived  sixteen  centuries 
afterwards.  Nor  is  there  a  shadow  of  early  authority  for  the 
conjecture  that  St.  Paul  preached  either  in  Gaul  or  Britain, 
though  there  i9  some  evidence  of  his  having  visited  Spain.  Mr. 
Hore  tells  us  that  “  there  is  good  authority  in  the  Fathers  for 
believing  that  by  Galatia,  mentioned  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  Gaul  is  meant, 
and  that  St.  Paul  came  to  Gaul,”  from  whence  he  would  easily 
pass  over  into  Britain.  The  earliest  ostensible  authority  for  this 
notion  is  that  of  Sophronius,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  even  the  statement  quoted  as  his  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
extant  writings.  Alford  dismisses  this  interpretation  of  Galatia 
as  purely  conjectural.  As  for  the  hopelessly'  corrupt  condition  of 
the  British  Church,  audits  refusal  to  take  any  steps  for  converting 
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“  the  hated  Saxons,”  Mr.  Ilore  cites  the  testimony  not  only  of  Bedo 
but  of  Gildas,  one  of  these  British  Christians,  and  he  might  therefore 
have  been  somewhat  less  severe  on  Augustine  for  the  very  moderate 
demands  he  made  upon  them  to  join  him  in  converting  the 
heathen,  and  to  adopt,  not  the  “  Roman  ”  custom,  as  he  words  it, 
but  the  Catholic,  in  the  observance  of  Easter  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  ot  baptism.  There  were  several  Roman  usages  from  which 
the  British  differed,  about  which  Augustine  said  nothing,  but  then- 
difference  about  the  time  of  Easter  did  not  arise,  as  our  author 
seems  to  imagine,  from  a  preference  for  the  Oriental  method,  but 
simply  from  their  having,  through  long  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
Europe,  lost  the  right  computation  which  had  been  fixed  three 
centuries  before  at  the  Council  of  Arles,  where  British  bishops  were 
present,  and  at  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Nice,  whose  authority 
they  fully  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Hore  divides  his  narrative  into  seven  parts,  the  first  com¬ 
prising  the  British,  the  second  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  third  the 
Anglo-Norman  Church,  between  which  and  the  Reformation  Era 
he  rather  oddly  inserts  “  Part  IV.,  the  Anglo-Roman  Church,” 
which  is  explained  by  the  equally  odd  statement  in  the  prefaco- 
that“the  course  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  more  than  three- 
liundred  years  llowed  in  much  the  same  channel  as  that  of  our 
own  Church.”  If  by  the  Church  of  Rome  he  means  the  local 
Roman  Church,  the  statement  is  unintelligible;  if  he  means,  as  of 
course  he  does,  the  Western  Church  in  counexion  with  Rome,  the 
English,  Hire  every  other  national  Church  in  Europe,  did  not 
“  flow  in  the  same  channel  with  it,”  but  formed  a  part  of  it  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  And,  as  though  he  had  not  already 
more  than  enough  matter  for  his  very  limited  space,  Mr.  Hore- 
has  introduced  into  this  “  Anglo-Roman  ”  Part  a  bird’s- 
eyrn  view  of  the  growth  of  the  Papacy  for  the  first  fifteen 
centuries.  It  is  drawn  fairly  enough  from  the  ordinary  anti-papaL 
point  of  view,  but  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  deal  to  any 
purpose  with  so  vast  a  theme  in  a  chapter  of  thirty  pages, 
and  the  author  had  much  better  have  let  it  alone,  as  it  forms- 
no  part  of  the  proper  subject  of  his  volume,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  excellent  works  about  it  easily  accessible  to  his  readers. 
Ilis  narrative  improves  both  in  accuracy  and  soundness  of 
judgment  as  it  comes  further  down,  though  the  inevitable 
brevity,  not  to  say  curtness  of  treatment,  involved  in  the  plan 
cannot  but  make  it  unsatisfactory  reading  for  those  who  wish  to 
gain  a  real  grasp  of  any  period  of  the  history.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  ilore  has  escaped  the  common  error,  exposed  by 
Dean  Ilook,  of  classing  the  Ultramontane  and  persecuted  Bishop 
Peacock  among  “  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.”  His 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  leading  persons  concerned  in  the 
events  of  the  Reformation  is  just,  though  he  has  not  sufficient 
room  to  justify  it.  We  give  as  a  fair  specimen  of  this,  and  of  the 
general  style — which  is  apt  at  times  to  be  faulty — the  characters 
of  Gardiner  and  Cranmer: 

The  character  of  Gardiner  is  much  misunderstood,  and  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  is  associated  with  that  of  Bonner  in  the  cruelties  of  this 
reign.  No  mistake  could  he  greater.  Gardiner  probably  was  not  averse  to 
the  burning  of  a  heretic  (few  people  in  those  days  were),  least  of  all 
Cranmer.  Gardiner  had  manfully  withstood  the  ultra-reforming  spirit  of 
the  late  reign,  which  Cranmer  had  so  greatly  encouraged.  He  had  himself 
been  persecuted;  but  how  did  lie  behave  when  he  was  restored  to  power? 
His  bitterest  enemy  had  been  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  ;  yet  when  the 
duke  was  a  prisoner  iu  the  Tower,  he  visited  him,  and  pleaded  for  his  life. 
No  one  could  have  opposed  him  more  than  did  Peter  Martyr  ;  yet,  when  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Reformer  should  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  his- 
conduct,  Gardiner,  at  that  time  Lord  Chancellor,  not  only  exerted  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  favour,  but  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  departing  from  the 
country.  Cranmer,  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  had  been  appointed; 
over  his  head  to  the  primacy;  through  Cranmer  he  had  been  committed  to 
I  prison  under  Edward  VI. ;  yet  to  him  on  one  occasion  Cranmer  owed  his 
[  liberty,  and  to  the  last  Gardiner  did  all  in  his  power  to  save  him. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

No  one  will  reproach  Cranmer  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  fortitude  ;  but 
not  having  that  gift  himself,  he  will  always  be  b'a  nod  for  want  of  feeling,, 
and  committing  others  to  a  cruel  and  untimely  death.  But  truth  compels 
one  to  confess  that  in  no  sense  is  he  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  martyr. 
A  martyr  is  one  that  dies  willingly,  rather  than  renounce  his  opinions. 
Cranmer  both  renounced  his  opinions,  and  died  unwillingly:  he  renounced 
his  opinions  more  than  once,  and  although  it  is  unjust  to  reflect  upon  him 
that  lie  might  have  done  the  same  again  to  save  his  life,  it  is  nothing  to  say 
lie  recanted  his  recantation  when  his  life  was  forfeited.  He  only  did  what 
others  do  when  they  are  at  the  point  of  death,  and  all  hope  of  pardon  in  this 
life  is  excluded. 

Tkere  seems  to  be  no  proof  that  the  Second  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.  either  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation  or  ever 
came  into  general  use ;  only  three  editions  were  printed,  and  these 
so  badly  that  further  publication  was  stopped  by  an  order  of 
Council  September  27,  1552.  Neither  is  it  clear  that  the  forty- 
two  Articles  received  any  sanction  of  Convocation ;  they  were 
only  circulated  by  Order  of  Council  two  mouths  before  the  King’s- 
death.  If  the  following  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  early 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  is  substantially  correct,  as  we  believe  it 
is,  it  seems  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  famous  “  Advertise¬ 
ments,”  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  were  intended,, 
as  the  author  says,  rather  to  prescribe  the  minimum  than  the- 
maximum  of  allowable  ritual ;  he  adds  that  they  had  only  episcopal 
authority,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Queen  even 
saw  them : — 

In  1564  Cecil  complained  to  the  queen  of  the  incongruous  manner  in 
which  the  services  of  the  Church  were  celebrated.  Some  said  the  service 
in  the  chancel,  some  in  the  body  of  the  church,  some  in  a  seat  made  in  the 
church,  some  in  the  pulpit  facing  the  people,  some  in  surplices,  some  with- 
I  out.  In  some  churches  the  holy  table  was  in  the  body  of  the  chancel,  in 
|  some  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  in  some  altar-wise  near  the  wall ;  some- 
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times  with  a  carpet  on  it,  and  sometimes  without  any  covering.  Some 
celebrated  the  Holy  Communion  in  surplice  and  cope,  some  with  only  sur¬ 
plice,  some  with  neither  ;  some  with  a  chalice,  others  with  a  common  cup  ; 
mine  with  leavened,  others  with  common  bread;  some  received  kneeling, 
others  standing  or  sitting  ;  some  baptized  in  a  font,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross;  some  in  a  basin  without  the  sign;  some  celebrated  baptism  in  a 
surplice,  others  without ;  some  went  about  in  a  square  cap,  others  a  round  ; 
some  in  scholar’s  clothes,  and  some  without. 

It  is  “  a  far  cry  ”  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  middle  of  the 
■eighteenth  century,  but  external  religion,  in  spite  of  the  Laudian 
revival,  had  then  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  Bishop  Butler  was 
actually  charged  with  Popery,  and  even  reported  to  have  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome,  because  he  put  up  a  cross  in  his  private 
chapel,  while  “in  1777  Archbishop  Cornwallis,  of  Canterbury,  was 
met  with  ‘  No  Popery  ’  cries,  because,  aided  by  Bishop  Porteus — 
then  of  Chester,  aud  afterwards  of  London — lie  had  advocated  an 
observance  of  Good  Friday,  which  at  that  time  had  become  obso¬ 
lete.”  It  was  openly  said  that  his  “  arrogance  ”  in  causing  the 
shops  to  he  shut  on  that  day  would  soon  be  followed  by  “  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  and  Crucifix  to  prostrate  crowds  in  dirty 
streets.”  And  unfortunately  this  laxity  in  outward  observance 
had  not  been  compensated  by  any  increased  energy  in  the  spiritual 
action  of  the  Church,  hut  the  reverse.  Accordingly,  by  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  what  religious  life  survived  in  the 
nation  was  rapidly  drifting  in  the  direction  of  Dissent : — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  dissent  had  been  increasing  with 
rapid  strides.  Sherlock  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
dissenters  were  only  in  proportion  of  one  to  twenty,  at  the  death  of 
■George  I.  they  were  one  to  twenty-five,  Churchmen.  In  1736  there  were 
only  six  meeting-houses  in  North  Wales,  and  thirty-five  in  the  whole  prin¬ 
cipality,  whilst  there  were  850  churches.  Then  came  the  movements  under 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  which,  drifting  away  gradually  from  the  Church, 
reauiniated  the  languishing  Nonconformity  of  the  country,  in  which  they 
were  powerfully  aided  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  whose  nume¬ 
rous  chaplains  seceded  and  formed  Independent  and  Baptist  congregations. 
Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  his  charge  of  1790,  complains  of  those  “  who 
sought  the  Orders  of  our  Church  with  a  view  to  set  at  defiance  her  ordi¬ 
nances,  to  depreciate  her  Ministry,  and  to  seduce  her  members  into  their 
unhallswed  conventicles,  under  the  arrogant  and  false  pretensions  of  being 
themselves  exclusively  Gospel  preachers.” 

The  Evangelical  movement  greatly  increased  the  number  of  dissenters: 
Evangelical  clergy  frequently  cither  became  dissenters  themselves,  or  more 
■frequently  led  their  hearers  to  become  so :  no  fewer  than  thirteen  young 
ancu,  converted  by  Venn,  entered  the  ministry,  chiefly  as  independents; 
Howland  Hill  had  his  meeting-house  in  London,  and  only  after  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  being  refused  by  six  bishops,  obtained  deacon’s  orders  ;  whilst 
-John  Newton,  at  Olney,  with  a  population  of  2,300,  succeeded  iti  emptying 
his  church,  and  filling  the  parish  with  dissenters  and  Antinomians. 
Through  such  means,  when,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  manu¬ 
factories,  dense  populations  were  swarming  from  villages  into  towns,  and 
Stad  neither  churches  to  attend,  nor  clergy  to  look  after  them;  when  the 
Church  had  fallen  asleep,  dissent  assumed  vitality  ;  the  meeting-houses  in 
Wales  increased  from  thirty-five  to  one  thousand;  so  that  at  the  beginning 
-of  the  present  century,  Nonconformity  had  grown  from  one  twenty-fifth  to 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  population  ;  when  George  IV.  became  king,  dis- 
.-sent,  and  not  the  Church,  was  in  possession  of  the  large  towns  ;  by  the  time 
■that  William  IV.  succeeded  him,  dissent  had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 

Iii  the  present  day  Mr.  Ilore  computes  that  either  Nonconformists 
•of  all  kinds  are  in  a  minority  varying  from  22  to  28  per  cent,  or 
■that  a  large  proportion  of  Protestant  Dissenters  prefer  to  be  married 
.and  buried  with  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church.  lie  holds, 
however,  “  that  there  is  a  gravitation  of  Dissenters  towards  the 
"Church,”  and  proceeds  to  dilate  on  “  the  peculiar  advantages  ”  of 
the  English  Church,  not  only  for  conciliating  Nonconformists,  hut 
■promoting  the  reunion  of  Christendom  generally.  Many  of  our 
readers  probably  are  familiar  with  the  well-known  passage  of 
De  Maistre — not  Le  Maistre,  as  our  author  calls  him — on  this 
-subject.  But  as  De  Maistre  was  not  only  “  one  of  the  straitest 
■sect  of  Ultramontane  opinions,”  but  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
■the  great  Ultramontane  reaction  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
•century,  which  gives  additional  force  to  his  certainly  remarkable 
testimony,  it  may  he  worth  while  to  put  his  words  on  record 
fhere  (we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  correcting  the  numerous  mis¬ 
prints)  : — 

Si  jamais  les  Chretiens  se  rapprochent,  comrne  tout  les  y  invite,  il  semble 
que  la  motion  doit  partir  de  l’Eglise  d’Angleterre.  Le  Presbyterianisme 
tfut  une  ceuvre  Franjaise,  et  par  consequent  unc  oeuvre  exage'ree.  Nous 
somme  trop  eloignes  des  sectateurs  d’un  culte  trop  peu  substantiel  ;  il  n’y  a 
pas  moyen  de  nous  entendre,  mais  l’Eglise  Anglicaine,  qui  nous  touche  d’une 
main,  touche  de  l’autre  ceux  que  nous  ne  pouvons  toucher  ;  et  quoique 
-sous  un  certain  point  de  vue,  elle  soit  en  butte  aux  coups  des  deux  parties, 
>e;  qu’elle  presente  le  spectacle  un  peu  ridicule  d’uu  revolte  qui  preehe 
l’obeissance,  cependant  elle  est  tres-precieuse  sous  d’autres  aspects,  et  pent 
letre  consideree  comme  un  de  ces  intermedes  chimiques,  capables  de  rap- 
qnocher  des  elements  inassociablcs  de  leur  nature. 

It  may  he  well  in  conclusion  to  point  out  a  few  specimens  of 
-the  many  blunders  scattered  over  the  volume,  which  are  not 
perhaps  to  he  wondered  at  in  a  work  embracing  so  wide  a  period, 
ihut  which  the  author  would  do  well  to  correct  if  it  should  reach 
.a  second  edition.  We  are  told  in  one  place  that  “  King  Alfred 
patronized  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  opponent  of  Transubstan- 
itiation,”  and  the  following  footnote  is  appended  : — 

In  the  time  of  Erigena,  a  French  monk  named  Paschase  Eadbert  first 
rtaught  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  as  it  is  now  taught  by  the  Church 
■■of  Home.  Erigena  strongly  opposed  this  novel  doctrine ;  and  in  conse- 
■quence  Nicholas  I.  wrote  to  Charles  the  Bald,  at  whose  court  ho  resided,  to 
banish  him  from  France ;  this  induced  him  to  come  to  England. 

'The  statement  that  Paschasius  Badbert — who,  as  Neander  says, 
merely  advocated  “that  view  which  had  commonly  prevailed 
from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  ” — first  taught  Transub- 
atantiation  is  sufficiently  inaccurate,  hut  the  assertions  about 
Erigena  are  worse  than  inaccurate.  That  a  writer  who,  according  to 


Milinan,  became  a  pantheist,  while  others  excuse  him  as  halting  on 
the  verge  of  pantheism,  was  opposed  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
the  Church  on  the  Eucharist,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  is  more 
than  probable  ;  hut  that  he  wrote  a  tract  in  reply  to  Paschasius 
lladbert  is  a  later  conjecture  based,  as  Lauf  has  shown  in  his 
Studien  unci  Kritiken,  on  a  confusion  between  his  works  and  those 
of  Ratramnus,  the  leading  opponent  of  Paschasius.  It  follows  of 
course  that  the  notion  of  his  beiug  banished  from  France  on  this 
ground  is  a  conjecture  based  on  a  conjecture,  and  a  perfectly  worth¬ 
less  one,  while  the  story  of  his  taking  refuge  at  Alfred’s  “  newly 
founded  University  of  Oxford  ”  rests  on  a  mere  vague  rumour,  pro¬ 
bably  based  on  a  confusion  of  his  name  with  that  of  John  the  Saxon. 
The  next  mistake  we  shall  notice  is  less  important,  hut  more  in¬ 
excusably  careless.  We  are  told  in  one  page  that  Archbishop 
Theobald  “  admitted  Becket  to  deacon’s  orders,”  and  that  “  as  a 
deacon  ”  he  had  various  pieces  of  preferment  given  him,  ending 
with  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury;  in  the  next  page  we  are 
told  that  he  was  “  only  in  minor  orders  ”  when  appointed  to  the 
primacy.  The  two  statements  are  incompatible,  and  both  are 
incorrect.  Becket  was  ordained  deacon  on  his  appointment  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury — therefore  of  course  before  he  was 
elected  Archbishop — but  he  had  held  his  various  other  preferments 
when  only  in  minor  orders.  When  Mr.  Ilore  tells  us  that  “  the 
cost  of  WyclilFe’s  Bible  in  1429  was  2 1.  16 s.  8 cl.,  when  money  was 
about  the  tenth  of  its  present  value,’'  we  presume  he  means 
about  ten  times  its  present  value.  To  say  that  the  persecutions 
and  punishments  of  Roman  Catholics  under  Elizabeth  were  not 
political  but  religious  because  the  victims  were  “  traitors,”  is  only 
true  iu  the  same  sense,  aud  hardly  to  the  same  extent,  as  may  be 
said  of  the  punishment  of  heretics  under  Mary,  for  which  the 
author  oilers  no  such  excuse.  The  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  was  made  a  capital  olfence  under  Elizabeth,  and  many 
were  put  to  death  for  this  aloue  who  were  not  disaffected  to  the 
Government;  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  executed  under 
Mary  were  notoriously  “  traitors.”  It  is  equally  incorrect  to  say 
that  Campion  the  Jesuit  openly  advocated  the  cause  of  Philip, 
King  of  Spain,  and  was  executed  for  this.  The  precise  point 
which  led  to  Campion’s  condemnation,  as  we  showed  some  years 
ago  in  reviewing  Mr,  Simpson’s  Life  of  him,  was  his  refusal 
formally  to  abjure  the  deposing  power,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  did  not  himself  hold  it,  and  he  always  professed 
himself  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  certainly  did.  not  “  advo¬ 
cate  the  cause  of  Philip  ”  openly  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Ilore  does 
not  steer  clear  of  mistakes — the  stranger  because  they  are  so  ob¬ 
vious — when  he  comes  down  to  our  own  day.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in 
connexion  with  the  conversions  of’1845,  that  “on  November  1,  Mr. 
Newman  and  Mr.  Oakley  were  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  chapel  of  Oscott,  by  Dr.  Wiseman.”  He  might 
have  learnt  from  the  Apoloyia,  which  is  quoted  in  the  very 
same  page,  that  Mr.  Newman  was  received,  not  at  Oscott  but 
at  Littlemore,  not  on  November  1,  but  October  8,  and  not  by 
Dr.  Wiseman  hut  hv  Father  Dominic.  Mr.  Oakley’s  reception 
closely  followed,  and  that  did  take  place  at  Oscott.  There 
is  an  unpleasant  pertuess  about  a  sentence  in  the  following 
page  as  applied  to  men  twice  his  own  age,  and  of  more  than 
twice  hi3  own  ability: — “Newman  set  up  his  own  ideal  of  a 
Church ;  so  he  wandered  about  from  faith  to  faith  [which, 
moreover,  is  not  true]  till  he  found  a  home,  and  let  us  hope  rest, 
in  Rome,  as  his  younger  brother  did  in  Rationalism.”  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1875  it  is  rather  amusing  to 
learn  that  the  Archbishop  of  Syra  and  Teno3  “  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  agreement 
arrived  at  between  the  Easterns  and  Westerns,”  not  meaning — • 
what  would  have  been  true  enough — those  present  at  the 
Conference,  hut  the  Eastern  aud  Western  Churches.  For 
the  next  sentence  begins On  August  14,  these  two  branches 
of  the  Church  arrived  at  an  agreement  to  the  following 
elfect.”  Considering  that  Dr.  Dollinger,  who  presided,  was 
careful  to  explain  that  those  who  attended  the  Conference  came 
in  their  individual  capacity,  and  not  as  in  any  way  delegates 
of  their  respective  Churches — as  Dr.  Liddon  says  in  his  preface  to 
the  Report,  “  had  no  idea  of  representing  any  one  but  themselves  ” 
— and  that  the  “  agreement  ”  between  the  Churches  is  still  unfor¬ 
tunately  a  matter  of  hope  rather  thapi  of  history,  this  statement  is 
at  least  premature.  In  spite  of  defemS,  partly  remediable,  partly 
incidental  to  its  method,  the  volume  may  prove  serviceable  as  a 
handbook  for  reference,  though  it  can  never  he  a  substitute  for  the 
study  of  more  complete  works,  such  as  the  excellent  History  of 
the  Church  of  Enyland  by  Canon  Dixon  now  in  course  of  publica¬ 
tion. 


BOORS  ABOUT  THE  HORSE." 

ENGLISHMEN  are  proverbially  opinionative  on  the  subject  of 
horses,  and  they  are  much  given  to  putting  their  opinions 
into  print.  Fortunately,  books  on  horses  are  generally  short,  but 
enough  of  them  have  been  published  to  fill  a  large  library.  A 
celebrated  author  once  said  that  no  people  read  so  few  books  as 

•  The  Horse:  as  he  Was,  as  he  Is,  and  as  he  Ought  to  Be.  By  James  Irvine 
Lupton,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Author  of  “  The  External  Anatomy  of  the  Horse, ”_&c. 
London:  Allen  &  Co.  1881. 

The  Horse,  and  How  to  Manage  Him  :  an  indispensable  Guide  to 
Breeding,  Hearing,  Training,  G  -ooming,  Harness,  and  all  other  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  occupants  of  the  Stable.  London:  \Fard,  Lock,  &  Co. 
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those  who  write  books.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  probable  that 
among  the  rarest  readers  of  books  on  horses  are  those  who  know 
or  care  much  about  horses.  Handbooks  on  horses  are  objects  at 
which  a  reviewer — to  use  a  horsey  expression — is  apt  to  shy. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  even  a  nervous  J 
critic  may  be  induced  to  approach  a  neat  little  book  on  horses  con¬ 
taining  good  paper,  excellent  print,  very  fair  illustrations,  and  the 
widest  of  margins.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  ample  margin 
of  The  Horse,  by  Mr.  Lupton,  were  intended  to  tempt  the  reader 
to  put  down  his  own  opinions  beside  those  of  the  author,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  number  of  amateur  critics  will  give  way  to  thi3 
temptation.  This  little  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  compendium  of 
equine  knowledge.  It  is  written  with  one  simple  object,  which 
is  to  prove  that  of  late  years  the  English  nation  has  failed  to 
supply  the  demand  for  good  horses,  and  to  express  the  opinion  of 
the  author  that  the  cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  supply  is  the 
deterioration  of  the  breed  of  horses  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
premisses  laid  down  in  the  book  are  undoubtedly  true,  but  the 
author’s  manner  of  reasoning  from  them  appears  to  us  rather 
illogical.  He  tells  us  that  “  we  can  produce  the  best  horses  in 
the  world,”  that  “  our  home-bred  utility  horses  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  Continent,”  and  that  “at  the  present  moment  we 
possess  the  best  breed  of  horses  in  the  world,  whether  they  be 
thoroughbreds,  nags,  or  cart-horses”;  and  yet  he  complains  of 
the  degeneracy  of  our  horses  in  the  following  curious  sentence  : — 

Is  it  not  a  national  disgrace  that  England  of  the  past,  which  supplied 
Europe  with  her  best  horses,  should  now  be  dependent  upon  Continental 
countries  for  her  useful  supplies  ? 

He  finds  fault  again  with  English  breeders  for  in-breeding,  and 
tells  us  that  we  have  now  arrived  “  at  a  period  similar  to  that  of 
1870,”“  when  in  and  in  breeding  was  impressing  its  degeneracy 
upon  our  equine  stock,”  but  that  “fortunately  a  remedy  exists,  by 
resorting  to  a  fresh  cross  of  good  blood.”  Yet  he  grumbles 
because  Englishmen  have  to  purchase  horses  from  abroad,  which 
is  the  only  possible  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  kind  of  horse  which 
is  most  wanting  in  England  is,  according  to  the  author,  “  the 
general  utility  horse.”  We  have  already  quoted  a  passage  in 
which  it  is  admitted  that  “  our  home-bred  utility  horses  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  Continent.”  What,  therefore,  can  it  be 
that  the  writer  desires  ?  Moreover,  let  us  inquire  what  descrip¬ 
tion  of  beast  the  general  utility  horse  may  be.  Is  he  a  horse 
that  will  win  a  steeplechase  when  required,  hunt  when  called 
upon  so  to  do,  draw  a  tradesman's  van  about  on  week-days,  and  take 
his  owner’s  wife  down  to  Richmond  on  a  Sunday?  We  have 
certainly  not  yet  succeeded  in  breeding  a  horse  that  will  do  all 
these  things,  and  some  time  is  likely  to  elapse  before  we  can  do  so; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  horses  are  bred  iu  England  suitable  to 
every  description  of  work.  Most  horse-owners  know  what  sort  of 
an  animal  is  the  horse  that  is  advertised  as  “good  in  single  and 
double  harness,  a  clever  hunter,  an  excellent  brougham  horse,  a 
first  rate  lady’s  horse,  docile  with  children,  accustomed  to  be 
driven  as  leader  in  a  team,  &c.  &c.”  It  means  a  brute  that  is  bad 
or  indifferent  in  every  one  of  these  capacities,  and  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  should  look  with  grave  suspicion  upon  any  animal 
that  was  offered  to  us  as  a  general  utility  horse.  If,  by  general  ; 
utility  horses,  the  author  means  active  half-bred  horses,  we 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  there  are  fewer 
of  them  to  be  had  in  this  country  now  than  formerly.  In 
support  of  our  opinion  we  may  observe  that  a  few  years  ago 
the  Government  determined  to  send  a  number  of  half-bred  sires  to 
India  every  year  in  order  to  improve  the  native  breeds,  and  that 
excellent  horses  of  the  kind  wire  (and  still  are)  readily  found. 
There  was  considerable  variety  of  form  among  them,  but  the 
greater  bulk  might  be  divided  into  two  classes — one  much  re¬ 
sembling  carriage  horses,  probably  bred  by  thoroughbred  horses 
from  heavy  mares,  the  other  consisting  of  strong,  short-legged, 
high  crested  cobs,  about  fifteen  hands  bigh,  with  plenty  of  bone 
and  fine  knee  action.  Many  of  these  half-bred  sires  were  mar¬ 
vellous  trotters ;  and  yet  from  this  book  about  the  horse  one 
would  imagine  that  there  are  few  good  trotting  sires  to  be  found 
in  England.  It  is  true  that  in  many  parts  of  England  there  are 
no  good  trotting  stud  horses  ;  but  in  Norfolk,  where  this  kind  of 
horse  is  specially  cultivated,  there  are  at  least  enough  to  keep 
up  the  breed,  besides  supplying  a  considerable  number  for 
exportation. 

Mr.  Lupton  regards  the  racecourse  as  the  great  cause  of  the 
.supposed  deterioration  of  our  horses.  To  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  racing  we  are  fully  alive:  but,  although  it 
is  likely  that  certain  modifications  and  alterations  in  the  present 
system  of  racing  might  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  breed 
•of  horses,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit  hastily  that 
racing  has  injuriously  affected  English  horses.  Racehorses  are 
bred  for  a  special  purpose,  and  no  breeders  of  other  horses  are 
■obliged  to  make  use  of  thoroughbreds  unless  they  please.  The 
fact  is  that  general  breeders  put  their  half-bred  mares  to 
thoroughbred  sires  simply  because  they  find  that  it  answers 
their  purpose  to  do  so.  It  is  possible  that  what  Mr.  Lupton  terms 
*'  the  excessive  creation  of  thoroughbreds,”  engendered  by  the  race¬ 
course,  may  cause  a  number  of  bad  racehorses  to  be  thrown  on  | 
the  market ;  but  horses  which  are  too  slow  for  racing  often  make 
ood  hacks  or  hunters,  while  even  the  dregs  of  the  racing  stable 
ai  e  their  uses  in  hansom-cabs,  light  errand  carts,  or  riding  schools. 
We  believe  that  there  arc  at  least  as  many  good  horses  of  all 
kinds  in  England  now  as  there  ever  were;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  number  of  people  wanting  good  horses  in  this  country  has 


been  more  than  quadrupled  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  we 
freely  admit  that  the  supply  has  not  increased  proportionately 
with  the  demand.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  good  horse  of  any  stamp  or  description  in  Great 
Britain  if  a  man  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it ;  but  this  is  an  all-im¬ 
portant  condition  of  the  transaction. 

As  regards  the  complaint  “that  England  of  the  past  should 
now  be  dependent  on  Continental  countries  for  her  useful  sup¬ 
plies  ”  of  horses  ;  without  pausing  to  quibble  about  such  trifles  as 
literary  inaccuracies,  we  will  suppose  a  case  which  would  be 
exactly  parallel  to  our  country’s  “national  disgrace”  in  the  matter 
of  horses.  The  Hospice  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  has  been  famous, 
for  about  a  thousand  years,  for  its  breed  of  dogs,  but  if  all  the 
farmers  in  Switzerland  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  buy  St. 
Bernard  dogs,  the  Hospice  could  not  possibly  supply  them.  In 
order  to  procure  them,  tho  Swiss  farmers  would  have  to  apply  to 
people  who  have  dogs  of  the  breed  in  France,  Germany,  and  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  this  would  not  imply  that  there  had  been  any  decline  in 
the  kennel  at  the  Hospice.  An  hour’s  walk  through  the  West  End 
of  London  during  the  season  ought  to  convince  any  one  of  the 
immense  number  of  people  who  keep  at  least  a  pair  of  carriage 
horses  in  these  days.  Great  quantities  of  these  horses  are  bred  in 
England,  but  when  a  jobmaster  or  dealer  wants  a  good  many 
horses  of  this  kind  suddenly,  he  may  not  be  able  to  find  enough 
at  once  in  the  British  market.  He  has  to  go  to  Germany  or 
Canada,  aud'purcbase  horses  from  farmers  who  have  our  breed  in 
those  countries.  We  have  picked  out  many  useful  and  good-looking 
carriage  horses  from  lots  imported  from  Canada,  and  we  have 
found  nice  hacks  and  carriage  horses  iu  Austria ;  but  if  we  wanted 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  the  very  best  and  smartest  of  carriage  horses, 
or  the  finest  weight-carrying  hunters,  we  should  certainly  look 
for  them  in  Great  Britain,  rather  than  in  any  other  country.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  wanted  to  buy  a  large  number  of  one  special 
stamp  of  horse,  we  should  probably  get  them  most  quickly  by  pur¬ 
chasing  as  many  as  we  could  find  at  hand  in  this  country,  and 
sending  agents  to  make  up  the  number  from  Canada  or  Germany. 
Not  only  is  it  sometimes  necessary  to  buy  horses  abroad,  but  an 
idea  has  been  started  that  it  might  even  pay  Englishmen  to  breed 
their  horses  abroad.  A  large  breeding  stud  of  thoroughbreds  has 
very  lately  been  shipped  off  for  New  Mexico,  where  it  is  believed 
that  the  climate,  the  herbage,  and  the  general  conditions  of  the 
country  are  exceptionally  favourable  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 

The  chief  value,  in  our  opinion,  of  Mr.  Lupton’s  book  consists  in 
its  historical  description  of  the  English  horse.  The  history  of  our 
horses  had  certainly  been  told  too  often  already,  but  it  had  gene¬ 
rally  been  told  badly,  and  here  it  is  told  well.  The  following 
paragraph  may  be  worth  quoting  as  a  specimen  of  the  historical 
portion  of  this  book : — 

Chargers  of  great  size  were  imported  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  Planta- 
genets,  and  Tudors,  from  Flanders  and  Lombardy,  and  Chaucer  thus  sings 
the  praises  of  this  equine  type  : 

For  it  so  high  was  and  so  broad  and  long, 

So  well  proportioned  for  to  be  so  strong. 

Eight  as  it  were  a  steed  of  Lombardy. 

Before  the  great  horse  the  race  of  ponies  gradually  receded;  the  small 
animals  were  mated  with  imported  weight-carriers,  and  thus  the  standard 
of  height  was  raised  from  eleven  to  fourteen  if  not  fifteen  hands,  for  we  find 
that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  law  was  passed  which  enacted  that 
no  stallion  less  than  fifteen  hands  and  no  mare  less  than  thirteen  hands 
should  run  wild  in  the  country.  A  colt  two  years  old  and  under  eleven 
hands  and  a  half  high  was  not  permitted  to  run  on  any  moor,  forest,  or 
common  where  mares  were  pastured,  and  at  Michaelmastide  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  magistrates  were  ordered  to  drive  all  forests  and  commons  and  not 
only  to  destroy  such  stallions  but  also  “  all  unlikely  tits,  whether  mares  or 
foals.’’  It  was  further  ordered  that  all  prelates  and  nobles,  and  all  those 
whoso  wives  wore  velvet  bonnets,  should  leap  and  ride  upon  stallions  not 
less  than  fifteen  hands  high,  and  in  Edward  Vl.’s  reign  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  tho  importation  of  stallions  below  fourteen  hands  and  mares 
below  thirteen,  hands  high. 

The  Horse,  and  How  to  Manage  Him  is  one  of  the  skilling  hand¬ 
books  with  which  railway  bookstalls  are  now  flooded.  It  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  “  an  indispensable  guide  to  breed¬ 
ing,  rearing,  training,  grooming,  harness,  and  all  other  topics 
connected  with  the  occupants  of  the  stable.”  It  is  full  of  pic¬ 
tures ;  it  has  an  index;  it  contains  prescriptions  for  all  kinds 
of  equine  diseases,  and  it  tells  how  to  build  a  stable.  It  not 
only  professes  to  give  information  about  English,  European, 
American,  and  Indian  horses,  but  also  about  Chinese,  Iceland, 
Circassian,  and  Dongola  horses.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
book  that  is  very  true,  but  it  treats  of  too  many  subjects  to 
give  sufficient  information  on  any  of  them.  Some  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions  are  very  bad.  The  picture  of  the  “  English  hunter  ”  repre¬ 
sents  a  camel-like  brute  that  would  not  be  worth  twenty  pounds. 
There  is  a  diagram  which  professes  to  show  the  “  right  and  wrong 
positions  of  a  horse's  fore-legs,”  but  the  position  is  wrong  in 
both  of  the  examples  given.  In  a  shilling  manual,  treating  of 
many  subjects,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  be  concise;  but 
in  the  little  work  under  notice  the  author  constantly  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  be  diffuse,  and  the  book  contains  many  passages  of  the 
following  tt’pe : — 

The  wild  horses  of  the  Ukraine  are  known  to  be  descendants  of  animals 
that  were  originally  subject  to  the  dominion  of  man,  the  same  as  those 
found  iu  various  parts  of  the  South  American  continent,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  sprung  from  the  stock  first  imported  by  the  Spanish  invaders  ;  and 
the  origin  of  the  wild  horse  in  Tartarv  has  been  assigned  to  the  period  of 
the  siege  of  Azoph  iu  1657,  when  a  number  of  horses  were  turned  loose  from 
want  of  forage.  Of  this  fact  Byron  has  made  use  in  his  story  of  Muzeppa , 
a  stirring  narration,  asstimably  told  by  the  flickering  flame  of  the  bivouac- 
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fire,  and  one  that  will  always  hold  a  foremost  place  amongst  those  inci¬ 
dents  of  fictitious  story  which  enchain  the  imagination,  and  arrest  the 
attention,  by  their  vivid  pieturesqueness  and  truthful  semblance. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  this  hook  may  he,  we  cannot  endorse  its 
pretensions  to  he  indispensable. 


BROOK’S  FRENCH  HISTORY  FOR  ENGLISH  CHILDREN.* 

THIS  is  a  pleasantly  written  hook,  which  children  are  likely  to 
read.  The  author  knows  how  to  teach  ;  it  is  therefore  the 
more  pity  that  she  does  not  always  know  what  to  teach.  We  open 
her  book,  and  find  it  beginning-  in  the  old  unscientific  way : — “  The 
country  which  we  now  call  France  was  not  always  called  so.” 
“  When  it  is  first  mentioned,  .  .  it  is  called  Gallia,  or  Gaul.”  “  If 
you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  that  France  is  a  country  about 
three  times  as  big  as  England,”  and  then  follows  an  account  of  its 
boundaries — that  is  to  say,  its  present  boundaries — as  if  France 
had  existed  in  its  present  extent  from  all  eternity.  No  doubt 
these  statements  are  geographically  true — that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  is  now  called  France  was  once  comprised  in  a 
larger  territory  which  was  called  Gaul ;  but  politically  and 
historically  they  are  utterly  misleading.  No  one  who  has  been 
taught  to  begin  French  //>i story  in  this  way  will  ever  grasp 
the  fact  that  France,  politically  speaking,  is  a  State  which  has 
gradually  grown  up  round  the  city  of  Paris,  until  at  last 
it  has  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Gaul.  Later  on, 
and  as  it  were  incidentally,  the  author  does  explain  these  things ; 
but  no  after  explanation  is  likely  to  do  away  with  the  erroneous 
impression  given  at  the  outset.  Miss  Yonge’s  little  school  History 
of  France  would  have  shown  Mrs.  or  Miss  Brook,  had  she  consulted 
it,  a  more  scientific  way  of  approaching  the  subject.  Or,  indeed, 
the  map  which  faces  her  own  first  page — a  map  of  German  execu¬ 
tion,  and  therefore,  we  need  hardly  say,  beautifully  done — might 
have  suggested  some  ideas  to  her.  “  If  you  look  at  the  map,”  she 
says,  “  you  will  see,”  amongst  other  things, “  some  way  to  the 
east  of  the  eastern  boundary  ...  a  river  called  the  Rhine.” 
Naturally  the  reader’s  eye  turns  to  the  map  at  hand,  and  there  he 
will  see  the  “  Rheuus,”  not  some  way  to  the  east  of  the  boundary, 
but  forming  the  boundary  itself.  Also  on  the  east,  she  says,  you 
will  find  “  the  Alps,  Germany,  and  Belgium.”  One  looks  at  the 
map,  and  finds  no  separate  Belgium,  only  “  Belgica  ”  as  a  district 
within  Gallia.  All  this  will  probably  puzzle  the  reader,  if  he 
happen  to  be  an  intelligent  child.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the 
author  talks  of  “  the  map,”  she  means,  not  her  own  map  of  Gallia, 
but  the  modern  map  of  France,  which  for  historical  purposes  is 
useless.  Exception  on  the  score  of  accuracy  may  also  be  taken  to 
the  statement  that  “many  of  the  rulers  of  France  have  wished 
and  done  their  best  to  conquer  the  countries  between  France  and 
the  Rhine,  but  in  this  they  have  never  succeeded.”  What  she 
means  is  that  the  conquest  has  not  been  permanent ;  for  at  p.  428 
she  herself  mentions  the  cession  of  the  Rhine  provinces  at  the 
Peace  of  Luneville. 

The  maps  are  a  strong  point  in  the  book.  There  are  nine  of 
them,  ranging  from  n.c.  51  to  a.d.  iSix,  the  last  being  the  least 
satisfactory,  as  Great  Britain  and  the  French  Empire  have  been 
tinted  with  shades  of  pink  which,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  iden¬ 
tical,  require  the  eye  of  a  milliner  to  distinguish  each  from  the 
other.  At  the  first  glance,  the  impression  conveyed  is  that  Great 
Britain  forms  an  outlying  portion  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire — an 
idea  which  certainly  should  not  be  suggested  to  English  children. 
It  would  also  have  been  well  to  give  one  more  map  to  show  the 
'limits  within  which  France  was  reduced  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
But  maps,  however  good,  are  of  little  use  to  learners  unless  the 
text  is  adapted  to  them,  or  they  to  the  text.  Our  author  duly 
mentions  the  acquisition  of  the  “  Three  Bishoprics  ” — Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun — by  Henry  II.  (1552)  ;  so  far  so  good.  But  pre¬ 
sently  we  come  upon  a  map  dated  “1589-1610,”  in  which  Toul 
does  not  appear  at  all,  and  Verdun  and  Metz  are  distinctly  outside 
the  French  frontier.  The  explanation  is  simply  this,  that  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun  were  not  formally  ceded  by  the  Empire  till 
1648 — a  fact  which  we  do  not  find  mentioned  in  the  text — and 
that  the  German  feelings  of  the  mapmaker  have  not  permitted  him 
to  recognize  their  practical  annexation  by  France  nearly  a  century 
earlier ;  but  how  is  the  pupil  to  guess  this  P  Two  lines  in  the  text 
would  have  made  the  matter  clear.  Then  there  is  an  elaborate 
map  showing,  amongst  other  things,  the  “  Dominions  of  the  King 
of  England  after  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360”;  yet  neither 
the  name  nor  the  date  of  the  treaty  appears  in  tlie  text.  Whether 
little  children  can  really  be  made  to  understand  maps  may  be 
doubted  ;  but,  if  they  are  to  have  any  chance  of  doing  so,  the  maps 
and  the  reading  should  be  illustrative  of  each  other. 

Want  of  precision,  and  deficient  comprehension  of  historical 
geography,  are  in  short  the  great  faults  of  the  book.  Disciples  of 
Mr.  Freeman  will  shudder  at  finding  Aquitaine,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Pious,  described  as  “  a  province  in  the  south  of  France.” 
Similarly,  the  fact  that  in  the  division  of  817  one  of  the  sons  of 
Louis  had  Aquitaine  assigned  as  his  portion  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  he  “  was  to  have  a  small  part  of  France.”  If  the  writer  had 
consulted  her  own  maps  she  would  have  seen  that  the  ancient 
Aquitaine,  even  in  its  more  restricted  sense  of  the  land  between 
the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  and  not  in  the  wide  sense  in  which  it 
includes  the  Spanish  March,  was  not  a  very  “  small  part.”  From 
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time  to  time,  however,  she  strives  after  more  accurate  nomenclature, 
as  when,  at  p.  47,  after  speaking  of  the  period  of  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  in  843,  she  says,  “  From  this  time  we  may  begin  to  use 
the  word  France,  which  has  been  the  name  of  the  country  since 
the  time  of  King  Charles’'-;  just  as  if  she  herself  had  not  been 
perpetually  talking  of  “  France”  before.  At  p.  49  we  are  told 
that  “France  was  divided  into  many  provinces”;  at  p.  52 
that  “  among  the  other  provinces  or  divisions  of  the  country 
was  one  named  France,  which  was  gradually  giving  its  name  to 
the  whole.”  Here  again  the  statements  are  all  true  after  a  fashion; 
but  the  way  in  which  the  writer  uses  the  word  France,  first  in 
one  sense,  then  in  another,  is  hopelessly  confusing.  Clearness  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  the  terms  Gaul,  Francia,  and  France  are 
the  first  requisites  in  explaining  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
modern  State  of  France.  From  Hugh  Capet’s  time  onwards  the 
book  becomes  much  better,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
annexation  of  Lyons  by  Philip  the  Fair. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  author  is  not  strong. 
She  starts  with  what  seems  to  be  a  confusion  between  Constantine 
and  Theodosius,  saying  that  “the  first  Christian  emperor ”“ left 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  ruled  in  Rome,  and  the  other  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.”  In  truth,  Constantine  left  three  sons,  among  whom  his 
dominions  were  for  a  short  time  divided.  The  writer  is  probably 
thinking  of  the  more  lasting  dual  division  of  the  Empire  between 
the  two  sons  of  Theodosius  in  395.  Moreover  she  seems  unaware 
that  the  Empire  had  already  been  divided  before  the  time  of 
Constantine,  and  that  he  re-united  it.  Then  she  says  that  “  since 
the  barbarians  had  taken  Rome,  there  had  been  no  Emperor 
of  the  West.”  As  she  gives  no  date,  most  people  will  under¬ 
stand  this  to  refer  to  the  famous  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric  in 
410,  and  will  be  puzzled  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fact  that  the 
succession  of  Emperors  of  the  West  went  on  till  476.  Next 
she  talks  of  “  Charlemagne  ”  becoming  “  Emperor  of  France,  of 
Germany,  and  of  Italy  ” — a  description  which  shows  that  she  is  not 
under  the  fear  either  of  Mr.  Freeman  or  of  Mr.  Bryce.  Worst  of 
all  is  her  attempt  to  explain  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
where  she  describes  how  various  princes  “  turned  against  Maria 
Theresa  and  said,  whoever  had  the  Empire,  it  should  not  be 
she.”  The  question  was  whether  Maria  Theresa  should  have 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which  are  not 
the  same  thing  as  the  Empire,  though  it  is  common  enough  for 
people  to  confound  the  two.  The  writer  moreover  appears  to 
think  that  Maria  Theresa’s  husband  was  made  Emperor  at  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  whereas  he  had  been  elected  in 
1745- 

Despite  its  faults,  the  book  has  merit  as  a  narrative ;  the 
stories  are  well  told ;  the  author  knows  what  children  will  like 
to  hear,  and  how  to  win  their  attention;  and  she  has  real  powers 
of  explanation,  as  is  shown  by  her  account  of  the  rise  and 
formation  of  the  States-General.  Another  good  point  is  that  she 
does  not  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  doings  of  kings  and  nobles, 
but  gives  her  pupils  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  She  is  moreover  fair  and  tolerant  and  writes  in  a 
pleasant,  appreciative  manner,  never  allowing  herself  to  become 
violent  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that 
she  does  not  bring  out  how  great  a  blessing  to  the  country  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  notwithstanding  its  horrors,  follies,  and  evils,  really  was  ; 
but  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  its  worst  side  should  alone  be 
visible  in  a  narrative  of  this  kind.  The  account  of  Bonaparte 
shows  at  first  a  little  leaffing  to  a  belief  in  “Saviours  of 
Society  — 

Just  such  a  man  as  had  been  wanted  now  appeared,  and  though  he  after¬ 
wards  showed  qualities  which  brou. lit  much  trouble  upon  himself  and  his 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  he  did  for  France  what  no 
one  else  could  have  done  so  well,  and  helped  the  country  out  of  the  great 
difficulties  into  which  its  violence  had  brougnt  it'. 

But  the  final  summing  up  of  Napoleon’s  character  is  a  just  one, 
though  it  is  conveyed  in  a  style  which,  meaning  to  be  childish,  has 
sunk  into  feebleness : — 

Few  men  have  had  so  remarkable  a  life.  He  was  not  a  good  man,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  great  one.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  soldiers  that  have  ever  been  known,  and  had  so  good  an  understand¬ 
ing,  that  he  seemed  able  to  do  everything  well.  But  he  was  selfish,  cruel, 
and  ambitious,  and  carried  away  by  the  idea  of  his  own  greatness,  and 
these  faults  led  him  to  throw  away  the  great  opportunity  he  had  of  being 
of  use  to  his  country,  and  leaving  a  glorious  name  behind  him. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  prettily  worded  “  Farewell  ”  to  all 
readers  “  who  have  managed  to  come  so  far  as  the  journey’s  end 
with  me.”  Although  she  has  much  to  learn  before  she  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  competent  to  act  as  a  guide,  we  must  concede  that  she 
shows  herself  an  agreeable  fellow-traveller. 


A  MAN  OF  THE  DAY.* 

THE  co-operative  method  as  applied  to  literature  may  at  times- 
prove  to  be  felicitous  in  its  results.  But  the  experiment  is 
hazardous,  and  the  plea  of  dire  necessity  which  will  serve  as  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  framers  of  a  Queen’s  Speech  can  hardly  be 
urged  in  arrest  of  judgment  by  the  writers  of  a  joint-stock  novel. 
The  “  authors  of  David  Armstrong  ”  are  fortunately  botlT* anony¬ 
mous  as  to  their  personality  and  indefinite  as  to  theii^number ; 
and  we  trust,  therefore,  that  no  individual  sensitiveness  may  be 

*  A  Man  of  the  Day.  By  the  Authors  of  “  David  Armstrong.”  3  vcJs. 
London  :  R.  Bentley  &  Son.  1881. 
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hurt  by  the  suggestion  -which  we  feel  bound  to  offer,  that  the 
member  or  members  of  the  partnership  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
writing  a  novel  is,  to  say  the  least,  dormant,  should  retire  from 
any  active  share  in  the  business,  and  leave  it  to  be  managed  by 
the  partners  or  partner  in  whom  some  of  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions  may  be  found.  For  while  their  joint  production  in  A  Man 
of  the  Day  is  sufficiently  unfortunate  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  a  failure  altogether.  The  story  was  worth  publishing, 
all  things  considered ;  and  its  authors  have  contrived  with  some 
ingenuity  to  force  a  definite  verdict  on  the  point  from  the  pen  of 
their  critics.  Almost  at  the  close  of  tho  third  volume  the  hero 
is  moved  to  follow  the  old  Ephesian  precedent,  and  to  burn  his 
own  priceless  book : — 

Slowly  he  rose,  and  taking  them,  one  after  another,  from  the  table,  he 
threw  the  pages  of  his  new  work  into  the  fire,  and  held  them  there  until 
they  were  all  consumed.  Months  of  toilsome  thought,  months  of  patient 
work,  all  gone  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ! 

But  though  the  book  was  burnt  after  a  calm  and  balanced 
judgment  by  the  author  of  its  being,  the  baby,  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances  twenty  pages  earlier,  was  not  burnt.  In 
the  baby’s  case,  indeed,  the  judgment  exercised  was  only  that  of 
the  author  of  its  being  in  the  second  degree,  and  not  that  of  its 
immediate  parent.  “Accidents  would  happen;  children  bad 
fallen  into  the  lire  and  been  burned  to  death  before  any  assistance 
could  be  given  ;  a  sudden  start  would  do  it — or,  perhaps,  even  if 

he  just  let  it  alone — and  then - ”  But  Adam  Grey  did  not 

put  bis  grandson  into  the  fire,  while  Alick  Lisle  did  put 
bis  literary  offspring  between  the  bars  ;  and  of  the  two  deci¬ 
sions  we  are  compelled  to  ask  which,  in  the  candid  opinion  of 
a  reviewer,  was  the  more  to  have  been  desired  for  the  pages 
of  A  Man  of  the  Day?  On  the  one  hand,  its  loss  would 
not  have  been  so  terrible  a  blow  to  literature  as  was  the  act  of 
Alick  Lisle’s  self-sacrifice ;  for  “  be  knew  that  with  the  work 
once  published  he  would  in  all  probability  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  writers,  shoulder  by  shoulder  with  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  nation  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  volumes  had  very 
much  in  common  with  the  baby — they  were  almost  harmless,  and 
“  mamma  ’’  thought  a  great  deal  of  them  ;  they  deserved  to  keep 
their  innocent  lives,  and  although  to  read  them  straight  through 
was  not  a  very  lively  occupation,  still,  there  were  drearier  ways  of 
spending  a  rainy  day. 

The  story  has  a  certain  unity  of  design,  but  resembling  that  of  a 
semi-detached  bouse,  or,  more  strictly,  of  a  pair  of  suck  residences, 
with  their  party  wall  in  common.  Two  ideas  or  motives  may  be  traced 
throughout,  and  it  is  possible  that  each  of  them  is  the  property  of 
a  separate  author.  Of  the  two,  one  is  reasonable  in  itself,  and  is 
reasonably  well  worked  out;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
other,  and  we  do  not  know  that  its  owner  has  materially  im¬ 
proved  upon  Adam  Grey’s  device  for  getting  out  of  the  general 
confusion  by  burning  the  baby.  In  this  division  of  the  work  we 
are  unable  to  find  either  any  constructive  merit  to  compensate  for 
its  ethical  shortcomings,  or  any  moral  excellence  to  atone  for  its 
artistic  faults.  It  is  no  discredit  to  a  novelist  that  he  or  she  fails 
to  reach  the  level  of  George  Eliot ;  but  a  bad  copy,  with  varia¬ 
tions,  of  Hetty  Sorrel,  is  not  a  pleasant  object  to  look  upon,  and 
Esther  Grey's  relations  with  Percy  Scott  present  nothing  but 
the  most  ordinary  conditions  of  folly  and  vice  in  combination. 
Upon  what  principle  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  everything  came 
out  right  at  last  by  virtue  of  a  dream  iu  England  and  an 
assegai  in  South  Africa,  preceded  by  a  few  fine  words  about  a 
girl  as  “  My  wife  in  the  sight  of  God,”  who  was  confessedly 
nobody’s  wife  in  the  sight  of  man,  we  cannot  even  conjecture ; 
and  the  whole  of  this  disagreeable  episode  spoils  A  Man  of  the 
Day  for  a  purpose  which  the  hook  might  otherwise  have  served 
well  enough — the  aimless  and  harmless  reading  of  the  holidays  and 
the  seaside.  In  the  construction  of  the  episode  as  a  work  of  art, 
it  appears  uncertain  whether  the  author  did  not  know  his  or  her 
own  mind,  or  whether  the  interest  of  the  reader  was  intended  to 
he  kept  up  by  a  succession  of  false  scents.  There  is  a  cigar- 
case,  secretly  picked  up  and  preserved  by  the  mole-catcher,  but 
nothing  comes  of  it ;  vows  of  vengeance,  promises  of  protection, 
again  uttered  and  repeated  by  the  mole-catcher,  are  just  as  result¬ 
less  ;  the  baby,  some  time  before  be  became  the  subject  of  bis  grand¬ 
father’s  pleasant  meditation,  has  been  apparently  drowned  in  a 
mill-pond,  only  that  the  mole-catcher  opportunely  dives  after 
him ;  and,  finally,  the  mole-catcher  himself,  who  combines  bidden 
depths  of  character  with  an  inborn  taste  for  poaching,  fails  entirely 
to  develop  into  a  moral  and  intellectual  hero,  and  is  left  “  carry¬ 
ing  the  baby  about  untiringly  ”  on  his  back.  In  the  ordinary  life 
of  an  English  agricultural  district,  Esther  would  probably  find 
herself,  some  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  putting 
up  with  this  humble  admirer  as  her  only  chance  of  a  home  ;  but 
the  author  takes  care  not  to  say  so. 

The  experienced  reader  of  novels  will  infer,  from  the  mention 
of  Dick  Hepple's  poaching  proclivities,  that  the  authors  of  A 
Man  of  the  Day  are  unable  to  withstand  the  attractions  of  the 
criminal  law,  and  he  will  anticipate  the  usual  consequences.  Is  it 
too  much  to  ask  of  publishers  that  they  will,  in  every  case  where 
a  writer  does  not  make  affidavit  that  his  story  contains  neither 
lawsuit,  trial,  nor  last  will  and  testament,  submit  the  sheets  to 
a  member  of  tho  junior  Bar,  at  the  author's  expense?  Dick 
Hepple  has  been  found  by  the  keepers  on  a  public  footpath, 
or  near  it,  with  snares  iu  his  possession,  in  broad  daylight.  He 
“  hits  out,”  but  is  at  once  overpowered  and  captured.  The  case 
goes  to  Quarter  Sessions  in  due  course ;  and  “  public  feeling  ran 
high  against  the  piisoner  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ;  iu  the 


lower  there  was  pretty  generally  a  sneaking  sympathy  roused  in 
his  behalf.”  Life  in  Northumberland  must  have  been  otherwise  a 
little  dull  at  the  time,  one  would  think ;  hut  that  may  pass. 
Alick  Lisle  “  was  served  with  a  summons  to  appear  as  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution”;  and,  when  the  trial  came  on,  the  head 
keeper  and  the  watcher  were  “  closely  questioned  by  the  prisoner’s 
solicitor.”  After  this,  Alick  was  called,  and  “  tried  to  give  his 
evidence  in  as  clear  and  concise  a  way  as  possible,  on  Dick’s  be¬ 
half”;  but,  “on  cross-examination,  he  was  obliged  to  admit” 
certain  awkward  facts,  and  was  generally  badgered,  as  rustic  wit¬ 
nesses  under  cross-examination  sometimes  are.  Then  the  prisoner 
“  pleaded  Not  Guilty ;  and,  in  defence,  confirmed  the  statement 
that  Alick  had  made  of  the  case  ”  ;  hut,  previously  to  this,  “  the 
watcher,  who  had  already  borne  witness,  volunteered  ”  some  further 
testimony  ;  and,  in  the  end,  “  the  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.” 

“  Alick  felt  wild  with  indignation  ” ;  “  his  character  had  been  black¬ 
ened,  and  bis  good  name  sworn  away  ”  ;  which,  considering  that  be 
was  subpoenaed  for  the  prosecution,  and  that  the  jury  had  convicted, 
is  about  as  intelligible  as  the  rest  of  the  proceedings.  One  unfor¬ 
tunate  result,  we  regret  to  observe,  has  arisen  out  of  this  poaching 
business : — “  Lord did  not  like  the  idea  of  becoming  more  un¬ 
popular  than  he  already  was  in  the  district,  owing  indeed  to  no 

fault  of  bis  own.”  We  can  only  trust  that  “  Lord - ,”  whose 

name  we  of  course  suppress,  will  have  lived  down  bis  “  unpopu¬ 
larity  ”  by  the  time  be  is  old  enough  to  go  to  Eton ;  and  we  take 
leave  to  suggest  to  the  authors  of  the  story  that  the  small  outlay 
of  one  shilling  in  money  and  one  minute  in  time  will  save  them  in 
future  from  the  repetition  of  an  oversight  which  nothing  but  inex¬ 
cusable  carelessness  can  redeem  from  being  an  impertinence. 

The  “  Man  of  the  Day  ”  must  apparently  be  Alick  Lisle,  who  is 
first  introduced  to  the  reader  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  IIo  is 
then  a  small  child  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  he  is  too 
ragged  to  go  to  school  in  his  own  clothes,  and  too  proud  to  wear 
the  cast-off  raiment  of  his  master’s  son.  The  difficulty  is  obviated 
by  a  seasonable  legacy,  and  he  goes  on  through  the  stages  of  farm- 
boy,  assistant  keeper,  and  contributor  to  the“  Banner  of  Freedom” 
till  be  reaches,  as  we  have  seen,  the  level  of  “  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  nation.”  He  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-educated  ;  and  bis 
mental  growth  has  advanced  till  be  ceases  to  believe  in  anything 
except  natural  history  and  Nelly  Scott.  The  last-named  object  of 
his  faith  has  stayed  at  home  at  the  farm,  believing  what  she  has 
been  taught,  and  particularly  anxious  that  Alick,  when  be  comes 
home  on  a  visit,  should  go  with  her  to  church,  to  which  Alick 
violently  objects.  lie  does  indeed  go,  but  he  comes  away  from 
the  service  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and  with  “  a  brow  black  as 
thunder.”  This  was  hard  on  poor  Nelly,  though  her  motives,  it 
must  be  allowed,  had  been  mixed.  It  would  do  Alick  good  to  go 
to  church,  certainly  ;  but  still  in  that  part  of  the  country  “  it  was 
held  as  a  decided  token  that  the  young  folks  were  engaged  ”  if 
they  were  seen  together  at  church  ;  and  Alick  bad  not  been 
quite  as  ready  to  come  to  the  point  as  he  might  have  been. 

The  mental  struggle  is  fairly  conceived,  and  up  to  a  certain  point 
fairly  well  worked  out.  It  is  not  a  mere  strife  between  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  heart,  or  a  balancing  of  reason  against  passion.  The 
conditions  of  novel-writing  make  it  necessary  that  the  young 
woman  shall  win  in  the  immediate  end,  and  the  question  whether 
the  old  woman  will  remain  winner  is  conveniently  beyond  the 
horizon  ;  but  Alick ’s  difficulty  is  a  serious  one  while  it  lasts.  He 
is  neither  able  to  change  his  own  opinions,  nor  willing  that  Nelly 
should  share  them.  He  would  not  like  to  see  the  image  of  his  own 
scepticism  reflected  in  the  life  of  a  simple  country  girl.  He  will 
not  either  play  the  hypocrite  himself,  or  allow  Nelly  to  make  a 
sacrifice  from  which  he  foresees  nothing  but  misery.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  the  difficulty  is  more  easy  than  its  solution,  and  we  must 
not  be  too  bard  on  the  authors  in  respect  of  the  somewhat  colour¬ 
less  and  washed-out  creed  in  which  the  ultimate  modus  vivendi  is 
found.  The  old  farmer,  Nelly’s  father,  took  a  very  reasonable  view 
of  matters  in  the  light  of  the  world’s  experience  : — “  Alick  Lisle 
was  a  manly,  straightforward  chap  ;  and  all  this  newfangled 
nonsense  would  pass  away  when  he  got  a  hit  older,  and  had  a  wife 
and  bairns  of  his  own— ay,  and  property  of  bis  own;  it  always 
turned  out  so  anyway.” 

Farmer  Scott's  anticipations  of  “property”  for  Alick  in  the 
future  hardly  boded  well  for  liis  nameless  and  unrecognized  grand¬ 
son  ;  but  Alick,  if  be  bad  only  known  it,  might  have  seen  his  way 
to  fortune  on  bis  own  account.  The  great  work  which  be  so 
ruthlessly  destroyed  might,  or  might,  not,  have  been  a  financial 
success ;  but  the  secret  of  its  destruction,  if  his  biographers  may 
be  relied  on  for  the  facts,  was  itself  the  key  to  prosperity.  It 
was  “  a  formidable  pile  of  closely-written  foolscap,  the  work  of 
months  of  thought  and  care,  carefully  revised  and  copied,  lying 
all  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  publishers  ” ;  and  it  lay  in  “  a  cosy, 
comfortable  room,”  provided,  no  doubt,  as  such  rooms  usually  are, 
with  a  grate  of  the  ordinary  construction.  Within  the  space  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  “  formidable  pile  of  foolscap,”  repre¬ 
senting  the  still  more  formidable  literary  weight  of  the  “new 
work,”  had  been  “all  consumed”  in  the  sitting-room  fire.  If  it  were 
possible  to  make  a  clearance  of  written,  to  say  nothing  of  printed, 
matter,  on  such  easy  terms,  not  a  few  of  us  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  pay  a  handsome  royalty  l'or  the  privilege ;  but,  for  security 
against  possible  accidents,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  good  many  modem  novels,  before  settling  down  to  the 
reading  of  the  manuscripts,  should  provide  themselves  with  an 
irremovable  fire-guard. 
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CHURCH'S  STORIES  FROM  HERODOTUS.* 

STORY-BOOKS  for  boys  have  of  late  years  improved  almost  as 
much  as  picture-books  for  younger  children.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  the  only  condition  necessary  to  be  fulQlled  by  art  or 
literature  for  the  young  was  that  it  should  be  too  bad  to  be  set 
before  their  elders.  The  ridiculous  books  of  adventure  in  which 
considerations  of  probability  and  rules  of  grammar  are  impartially 
set  at  defiance  cannot  indeed  be  said  to  bs  entirely  obsolete.  The 
magnanimous  Redskin,  and  the  high-souled  trapper  who  employs 
his  rare  intervals  of  sobriety  in  performing  actions  of  chivalrous 
daring,  still  flourish  the  blood-stained  scalping-knife  and  aim  the 
unerring  rifle  for  the  delight  of  uncritical  youth;  but,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  no  one  has  ever  asserted  that  books  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  have  any  of  the  evil  effects  produced  upon  readers  of  a  lower 
class  by  the  study  of  Jack  Sheppard  literature.  Even  the 
worst  of  Captain  Mayne  Reid’s  many  imitators,  who  reproduce  his 
defects  while  they  lack  the  vigour  which  in  a  great  measure 
atoned  for  them,  have  probably  little  evil  to  answer  for  beyond  the 
hazy  notions  of  English  construction  which  they  may  occasionally 
instil  into  their  readers.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  ourselves  to 
regret  the  fact  that  their  circulation  is  growing  less  every  year.  It 
is  with  a  feeling  of  more  lively  satisfaction  that  we  notice  the 
absence  from  many  a  boy's  bookshelf  of  thoso  absurd  pictures  of 
school  life  as  it  is  not,  in  the  writing  of  which  Dr.  Farrar  used 
once  to  spend  much  of  the  time  not  occupied  in  the  more  direct 
instruction  of  youth  or  the  composition  of  Scriptural  biography. 
It  has  been  said  of  several  schoolmasters  who  have  in  other  re¬ 
spects  been  eminently  successful  that  they  had  an  unfortunate 
knack  of  making  a  prig  of  every  clever  boy  who  came  into  their 
bands.  A  more  excellent  means  for  attaining  to  this  end  could 
scarcely  be  conceived  than  the  tales  of  vicious  schoolboys  who, 
after  wavering  for  a  few  years  between  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh 
and  the  precepts  of  the  Church  Catechism,  run  away  to  sea,  and 
return,  worn  out  by  suffering,  to  die  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
surrounded  by  their  weeping  relations.  It  is  not  easy  to  over¬ 
rate  the  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
education  by  those  who  have  helped  to  replace  such  stuff 
as  this  by  wholesome  books  which  will  amuse  boys  in  their 
leisure  hours,  and  encourage  literary  tastes  without  minister¬ 
ing  to  the  desire  for  silly  sensation  on  the  one  hand,  or 
fostering  priggish  self-consciousness  on  the  other.  Ono  of  the 
most  satisfactory  means  by  which  this  desirable  end  has  been 
attained  is  the  reducing  to  a  simple  and  interesting  form  those 
classical  works  which,  from  being  written  in  a  foreign  language,  or 
because  they  contain  some  matter  not  desirable  to  be  set  before 
children,  and  many  thoughts  and  expressions  beyond  the  range  of 
childish  intelligence,  are  not,  in  their  original  form,  accessible 
to  the  young.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  such  works.  With 
its  help  children  may  gain  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
Shakspeare  far  better  than  that  which  is  given  them  by  some  of 
their  teachers,  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  examination  papers 
which  wfe  have  seeD,  regard  the  sources  from  which  tbe  plot  was 
drawn,  and  the  probable  date  of  the  play's  composition,  as  far 
more  important  points  than  knowledge  of  the  play  itself.  Chaucer, 
too,  has  been  adapted  more  than  once,  and,  in  one  case  at  any 
rate,  with  conspicuous  ability  ;  but  there  are  many  classical 
English  writers  yet  untouched  whose  works  would  readily  lend 
themselves  to  such  treatment. 

No  one  has  done  so  much  to  make  boys  familiar  with  the  great 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  Mr.  Church.  In  his  Talcs  from 
Homer ,  Talcs  from  Virgil ,  and  Talcs  from  the  Greek  Tragedians 
he  has  at  once  put  into  their  hands  a  series  of  charming  story¬ 
books,  and  proved  in  a  very  practical  way  that  the  works  of 
classical  authors  are  not  merely  so  many  examples-  of  inflexional 
eccentricities  and  collections  of  syntactical  puzzles.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  boys  to  take  an  interest  in  an  author  from  laboriously 
translating  small  portions  of  his  work  as  grammatical  exercises, 
and  perhaps  even  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  who  tells  us  that  he  read 
Herodotus  in  the  original  Greek  at  the  age,  so  far  as  we  can  re¬ 
member,  of  four  years,  would  have  been  glad  of  the  help  afforded 
by  the  volume  which  Mr.  Church  has  just  added  to  his  series, 
'the  present  work  is  a  worthy  companion  to  those  which  had  been 
previously  issued.  Herodotus  is  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
Homer,  the  world’s  greatest  teller  of  stories,  and  Mr.  Church  has 
found  in  the  earlier  half  of  his  history  tales  enough  to  fill  a  volume, 
leaving,  we  hope,  “  Stories  of  Greece  from  Herodotus  ”  for  the 
subject  of  a  future  book.  First,  we  have  the  history  of  Croesus, 
with  the  episode  of  Atys  and  Adrastus,  and  the  defeat  of  Croesus 
by  Cyrus.  Then,  following  the  order  of  Herodotus,  Mr.  Church 
relates  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Cyrus,  his  revolt  against 
Astyages,  and  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  Next  comes,  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book,  the  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  with  legends  of  certain 
of  their  kings.  The  amusing  story  of  the  treasure-house  of 
Rhampsinitus  is  sure  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  younger 
readers  of  the  book  from  its  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  tales 
in  the  Arabian  Nights.  These  stories  lead  on  to  the  invasion  of 
Cambyses,  his  death,  the  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis,  the  con¬ 
spiracy  against  him,  and  the  accession  of  Darius.  The  twro 
following  chapters  tell  of  the  revolt  of  Babylon  and  its  capture 
through  the  ghastly  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  and  of  the  campaign  of 

*  Stories  of  the  East,  from  Herodotus,  liv  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church, 
M.A.  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  &  Ilalliday. 


Darius  against  the  Scythians.  The  account  of  the  Scythians  and 
neighbouring  nations  brings  the  book  to  a  close.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  better  execution  of  the  task  which  Mr.  Church  has  set 
himself.  The  stories  are  simply  told  in  rather  antiquated  English, 
admirably  suited  to  the  matter  of  an  old-world  writer  like  Hero¬ 
dotus.  Mr.  Church  says  in  the  preface  that,  though  he  has  kept 
as  close  as  possible  to  his  original,  he  does  not  profess  to  have 
translated  it.  Compression  and  paraphrase  have  of  course  been 
unavoidable  in  many  places ;  but  very  often  Mr.  Church's  trans¬ 
lation  is  close  and  scholarly,  and  his  version  of  some  passages  is 
worthy  of  comparison  witb  the  0  lyssey  of  Messrs.  Butcher  and 
Lang,  of  which  his  style  often  reminds  us.  Higher  praise  than 
this  can  scarcely  be  given  to  any  translation.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  these  stories  without  wishing  that  Mr.  Church  would  under¬ 
take  a  translation  of  the  whole  history  of  Herodotus.  It  is  a  task 
which  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  Mr. 
Church  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  two  qualifications 
most  necessary  for  the  work — good  scholarship,  and  complete 
mastery  of  a  pure  and  graceful  English  style.  We  may  quote 
the  following  passage,  translated  from  Book  I.,  Chapter  86,  in 
evidence  of  both  these  qualities : — 

But  when  Croesus  stood  upon  the  pile,  and  the  fire  had  now  been  put  to 
it,  there  came  into  his  thoughts,  notwithstanding  the  great  strait  wherein 
he  stood,  that  the  saying  of  Solon  was  indeed  true,  and  spoken  by  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  gods,  when  he  said  that  none  of  living  men  might  be  counted 
happy.  And  when  he  thought  of  this  he  cried  with  a  loud,  voice,  having 
before  kept  silence  altogether,  “Solon,  Solon,  Solon  !  ”  which,  when  Cyrus 
heard,  he  bade  the  interpreters  ask  of  Croesus  who  was  this  that  he  called 
upon.  But  when  the  interpreters  asked  this  thing,  for  a  time  Croesus  kept 
silence,  but  afterwards,  for  indeed  he  was  constrained  to  speak,  made  this 
answer,  “  He  is  one  with  whom  it  would  be  better  than  many  possessions 
for  all  rulers  to  have  speech.”  Then,  as  no  man  could  understand  these 
words,  they  inquired  of  him  again  what  they  might  signify.  And  as  they 
were  earnest  with  him  and  would  not  leave  him  in  peace,  he  told  them  how 
there  had  come  to  his  coast  one  Solon,  a  man  of  Athens,  who  having  seen 
all  his  wealth  and  prosperity,  had  made  little  account  of  it ;  and  how  that 
there  had  befallen  him  all  that  this  same  Solon  had  said,  though  indeed  the 
man  spake  not  of  him  in  particular,  but  of  all  mortal  men,  and  especially  of 
those  who  judged  themselves  to  be  happy. 

Mr.  Ohurcb  is  bappy,  too,  in  bis  paraphrase  of  tbe  replies  of 
the  Delphic  oracle  to  its  credulous  votary.  Here  is  his  version  of 
the  prophecy  relating  to  Cyrus : — 

Man  of  Lydia,  when  the  mule 

O’er  the  Medians’  land  shall  rule. 

Think  of  name  and  fame  no  more, 

Fly  by  Hermus’  stony  shore. 

If  we  substitute  “pebbly”  for  “stony”  as  a  translation  of  uo\v~ 
\jn'](pLSa,  the  rendering  is  nearly  perfect.  As  regards  the  matter  of 
the  stories,  they  seem  to  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
make  them  popular  with  young  readers.  For  sustained  interest, 
the  story  of  Croesus  is  perhaps  to  be  placed  first,  though  perhaps 
too  much  i3  made  of  that  part  of  it  which  is  concerned  with 
the  Greek  oracles.  Those  whose  taste  is  for  the  marvellous  will 
be  gratified  by  the  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
tales  of  the  Indian  gold-gatherers  and  the  huge  ants  which  pur¬ 
sued  them,  and  of  tbe  wonders  of  Arabia,  while  the  description  of 
the  barbarous  Scythians  and  their  neighbours  will  delight  every 
boy  who  takes  up  the  book,  and  many  older  people  too. 

A  notice  of  a  book  intended  mainly  for  children  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  mention  of 'the  illustrations.  These  consist  of 
specimens  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  art  taken  from  bas- 
reliefs  and  wall-paintings.  They  have  been  well  selected,  and 
carefully  reproduced  in  colour.  The  Egyptian  wall-paintings  cer¬ 
tainly  deserve  the  highest  commendation,  rather  for  the  reason  that 
they  lend  themselves  more  naturally  than  bas-reliefs  to  the  process 
of  printing  in  colour  than  from  any  inequality  in  the  execution  of 
the  various  plates.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  the  one  representing  an 
Egyptian  fowler  who  is  knocking  down  vast  numbers  of  birds 
as  they  perch  on  the  tall  papyrus  reeds,  while  a  cat  acts  as  his 
retriever.  His  child,  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  is  picking  a 
water-lily,  while  his  wile  stands  at  the  stern,  and  a  procession  of 
fish  accompanies  the  boat  with  a  solemn  regularity  which  has 
greatly  amused  those  young  people  to  whom  we  have,  by  way  of 
experiment,  shown  the  pictures.  Still  more  entertaining  to  grown¬ 
up  people  will  be  the  painting  of  an  Egyptian  feast,  which  suggests 
that  the  idea  of  lunching  on  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  an  original  product  of  nineteenth-century  cestheticism. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Church  without  repeating  the 
regret  already  expressed  that  he  should  devote  his  best  literary 
energies  to  the  production  of  books  for  children.  While  we  fully 
recognize  the  educational  value  of  really  good  “  play  books,”  and 
appreciate  the  services  of  those  who,  with  a  capacity  for  higher 
work,  devote  themselves  to  the  production  of  such  books,  still, 
works  like  the  present  volume,  even  though  they  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect  in  their  way,  can  do  little  towards  creating  for 
their  author  any  permanent  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
letters. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IF  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
France  is  not  fully  understood,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen.  We  commented  last  month  on 
the  numerous  monographs,  some  of  them  of  the  greatest  value, 
which  MM.  Didier  have  lately  published  in  reference  to  seven¬ 
teenth-century  history.  The  following  century  is,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  not  quite  so  much  in  favour,  but  it  has  plenty  of  students. 
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M.  Alphonse  Jobez  (i),  who  is  already  the  author  of  a  voluminous 
France  sous  Louis  X  V.,  seems  to  ho  working  through  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  in  the  same  conscientious  manner,  lie  has  already 
published  a  volume  on  Turgot— that  is  to  say,  on  the  first  three 
years  of  “  Astrrea  Redux  ” ;  the  present  is  devoted  to  the  following 
seven,  under  the  title  Necker  et  In  guerre  d'Amerique.  These 
separate  titles,  however,  only  indicate  the  subjects  which  seem  to 
M.  Jobez  the  most  important  ones  in  his  volume,  not  those  to 
which  he  has  given  preponderant,  much  less  exclusive,  treatment. 
The  volume  is  a  careful  and  full  summary  of  all  the  principal 
events  between  1777  and  17S4 — the  death  of  Voltaire,  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar,  the  struggle  in  India  between  France  and  England, 
&c.  &c.  M.  Jobez’s  work  is  not  remarkable  for  style,  though, 
when  he  does  not  attempt  to  be  eloquent,  it  is  written  in  a  very 
fair,  straightforward,  readable  fashion.  But  he  is  diligent,  full, 
and  apparently  impartial  and  accurate,  seeming  to  possess  con¬ 
siderable  sobriety  of  judgment. 

Ln  France  et  C Europe  (2)  is  one  of  tbe  curious  books  which  are 
doubtless  extremely  important  in  the  eyes  of  their  authors,  and 
which  deserve  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect 
because  they  are  transparently  honest  and  well-intentioned,  but 
which  are  utterly  unpractical,  and  not  amusingly  unpractical.  It 
is  an  elaborate  essay  to  prove  that  in  the  present  ills  of  France 
■and  Europe  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  a  European  federation  with 
a  general  abolition  of  armies,  an  international  gendarmerie,  a  strict 
abstention  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  from  meddling 
in  the  internal  atlairs  of  the  component  States,  &c.  M.  Poinsot 
de  Chansac  seems  to  have  been  born  thirty  or  forty  year3  too  late. 
Between  1820  and  1850  he  might  have  found  listeners  who  would 
take  him  seriously,  but  not  in  the  Bismarckian  age. 

Dr.  Doherty,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  fiy-leaves  of  his 
volume  (3),  has  already  published  in  English  a  work  on  Organic 
Philosophy  in  five  volumes,  appears  to  be  translating  it  into 
French.  The  book  deals  with  so  large  a  number  of  subjects,  from 
the  “  evolutive  perfectibility  ”  of  man  to  the  distribution  of  the 
ocean  into  habitable  depths,  uninhabitable  depths,  &c.,  that  we  can 
hardly  do  more  than  mention  it  here. 

The  merits  of  Dr.  Bouchardat's  treatise  on  Hygiene  (4)  must  be 
left  to  specialists  to  estimate.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  Dr. 
Bouchardat  has  attempted  to  do  too  much.  Even  a  stout  octavo 
of  twelve  hundred  pages  is  scarcely  enough  lor  the  handling  of 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  (concerning  not  merely  hygiene  proper, 
but  a  vast  number  of  matters  connected  with  it)  which  he  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  plan.  Some  of  these  are  certainly  treated  in  a 
manner  rather  perfunctory,  while  others,  especially  the  section  on 
food,  contain  a  vast  mass  of  not  very  relevant  details. 

M.  Leinerre’s  useful  series  of  school  books  has  been  enriched  by 
a  modern  history  (5)  in  two  compact  little  volumes,  and  by  an 
excellent  History  of  Greek  Literature  (6)  by  M.  Eugene  Talbot. 
The  latter  subject  being  thoroughly  manageable  in  the  space, 
M.  Talbot  has  had  a  decided  advantage  over  his  colleague 
M.  Zevort,  who  has  almost  of  necessity  been  reduced  to  a  bald  and 
rather  indigestible  epitome.  There  is,  indeed,  one  merit  in  these 
sketches  of  general  history — that  they  serve  to  keep  in  mind  what 
is  too  often  forgotten,  the  coincident  fortunes  of  different  countries. 
Otherwise  we  rather  doubt  their  value. 

Two  new  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheque  utile — one  on  the  eth¬ 
nology  of  Europe  and  Asia  (7),  by  M.  Girard  de  Rialle,  the 
other  on  the  history  of  Prussia  (8),  by  M.  Doneaud— appear  to 
be  very  careful  and  good.  The  latter  especially,  which,  in  the 
present  temper  of  Frenchmen,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  write,  has 
been,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  very"  accurately  and  im¬ 
partially  done.  M.  Girard  de  Rialle  seems  to  have  gone  to  the 
best  authorities,  and  has  arranged  his  results  well. 

Of  collected  editions  of  the  chromques  of  Paris  newspapers 
there  is  no  end.  The  volume  (9)  of  MM.  Mardoche  and 
Desgenais — pseudonyms,  of  course — is  a  kind  of  gossip-annual  for 
'1880.  It  is  rather  more  seriously  (we  do  not  mean  more  dully) 
written  than  most  of  its  congeners,  and  some  of  the  papers  bear 
resuscitation  very  fairly. 

_  It  is  barely  possible  that  some  English  readers  may  have  a  very 
dim  idea  as  to  what  the  Ligue  d  Union  lidpublicaine  is  or  was, 
and  their  ignorance  would  not  perhaps  be  very  blameworthy.  It 
was  formed  by  certain  strong  Republicans  (but  not  of  the  very 
reddest  type)  to  mediate  between  the  Communists  and  the 
Moderates  at  the  time  immediately  after  the  war.  It  failed 
egregiously,  of  course ;  and  M.  Andre  Lefevre  (10)  has  enshrined 
in  this  volume  a  history  (with  an  apology)  of  its  failure.  It  is 
written  in  a  bitter  and  abusive  spirit  towards  Thiers,  and  in  a 
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tone  of  very  mild  censure  of  the  Communists ;  and  the  author 
cannot  be  said  to  be  either  -impartial  or  accurate.  To  say,  as  M. 
Lelevre  says  in  his  introduction,  that  M.  Gambetta’s  failure  to 
triumph  over  the  Prussians  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a  Bonapartist, 
monarchical,  and  clerical  combination,  and  that  the  provincial  re¬ 
action  rejoiced  over  the  surrender  of  Paris  and  the  woes  of 
France,  is  at  once  incorrect  and  foolish.  It  is  incorrect,  for  every 
one  knows  that  the  Legitimists,  at  least,  distinguished  themselves 
nobly  in  the  struggle,  and  certainly  did  not  feather  their  nests,  as 
did  certain  Republicans.  It  is  foolish,  because  it  shows  that  M. 
Lefevre  is  not  in  possession  of  knowledge  or  judgment  sufficient 
to  pronounce  on  the  situation  at  all.  A  Marlborough  or  a 
Napoleon  might  possibly  have  enabled  M.  Gambetta’s  raw  recruits 
to  beat  the  disciplined  and  victorious  Prussians ;  but  certainly 
nothing  else  could. 

In  Les  imams  et  les  derviches  (1 1)  Major  Vladimir  Andrejevich, 
or,  to  give  him  his  Turkish  title,  Osman  Bey,  has  collected 
together  a  certain  amount  of  information,  interspersed  with  a 
good  many  anecdotes,  about  Turkish  religion  and  its  ministers. 
The  book  seems  trustworthy  enough,  but  it  is  of  a  rather  unsatis¬ 
factory  class — the  class  of  books  which  are  neither  scientific  and 
elaborate  treatises  capable  of  serving  as  books  of  reference  nor 
literary  essays  actually  valuable  as  literature. 

Attempts  at  arranging  Oriental  and  ancient  religions  in  har¬ 
monious  classification  according  to  a  system  of  some  sort  or 
other  are  not  unfrequent.  L'Orient  devoile  (12),  which  seems  to 
have  reached  a  second  edition,  has  nothing  of  occult  lore  in  it,  as 
its  title  may  seem  to  promise,  but  is  simply  an  historical  and 
mythological  catalogue  raisonne,  influenced  a  little  here  and  there 
by  theory,  but  on  the  whole  sober  and  scientific  enough  in  its 
treatment  of  facts.  Passages  of  rather  rhetorical  discussion  are 
indeed  interspersed ;  but  to  authors  who  treat  of  subjects  of  this 
kind  this  is  a  perquisite  not  fairly  to  be  refused. 

Messrs.  Hachette’s  elaborate  and  valuable  Nouveau  dictionnaire 
de  gcographie  universelle  (13)  has  reached  its  sixteenth  part,  which 
is  specially  worthy  of  notice  because  it  contains  the  article 
“France.”  Sixty  pages  of  the  largest  quarto  size,  printed  in 
small  but  legible  type  and  in  treble  columns,  contain  perhaps  the 
fullest  description  and  the  largest  collection  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  been  got  together  in  an  article  of  the  kind. 

We  have  received  from  M.  Rothschild  a  considerable  parcel  of 
the  admirably  produced  works  on  science  and  art,  in  the  getting 
up,  and,  above  all,  in  the  illustrating,  of  which  he  has  few  rivals 
among  the  publishers  of  Paris,  and  hardly  any  elsewhere.  M. 
Ileiss’s  study  on  Vittore  Pisano  (14)  is  a  first  and  apparently  a 
tentative  instalment  of  a  history  of  the  medallion  sculptors  of  the 
Renaissance,  which,  if  completed,  will  be  a  splendid  work.  All 
students  of  the  Renaissance  know  that  we  owe  to  Pisano  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  portraits  of  the  despots  of  the  earlier 
fifteenth  century.  The  illustrations,  rendered  in  permanent 
photographs  of  the  size  of  the  original,  and  supplemented  by 
numerous  woodcuts  in  the  text,  leave  nothing  to  desire.  Among 
the  heads,  those  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti  and  of  Sigismondo 
Pandolfo  Malatesta  are  the  most  striking.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
curious  and  evidently  life-like  medal-portrait  of  Isotta  of  Rimini, 
the  only  woman  who  contrived  to  retain  the  affections  of  Mala¬ 
testa,  the  typical  Renaissance  tyrant,  is  apparently  spurious. 

The  same  publishers  send  us  an  elaborate  and  sumptuous 
illustrated  monograph  on  the  Bee  (15)  ;  a  history  of  Orchids  (16), 
with  woodcuts  by  the  hundred,  and  with  fifty  chromo-lithographs 
which  are  hardly  inferior  to  hand-coloured  engravings;  a  new 
edition,  with  new  and  excellent  diagrams  and  illustrations,  of  M. 
Demontzey’s  standard  treatise  (17)  on  Reboisement;  and  (also  in  a 
second  edition)  a  very  useful  and  well-illustrated  treatise  on 
Precious  Stones  (18).  Of  less  sumptuous  appearance,  but  equally 
full  of  “  cuts,”  is  a  small  handbook  of  Pisciculture  (19),  an  in¬ 
dustry  pursued,  as  most  people  know,  with  abundant  success  in 
France,  and  very  scantily  in  England. 

Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon’s  two  stout  volumes  on  Man  and  Society 
(20)  are  instances,  not  the  first  by  many  hundreds,  of  the  attempt 
to  do  too  much,  and  of  the  tendency  which  such  an  attempt  has 
to  confuse  the  writer  as  well  as  the  reader.  If  Dr.  Le  Bon  had 
confined  himself  to  giving  a  lucid  account  of  the  actual  discoveries, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  hypotheses,  of  anthropologists  and 
sociologists  in  these  latter  days,  he  might  have  done  good  service. 
Unfortunately  he  has  gone  further,  and  has  embarked  on  matter 
altogether  contentious,  and  in  which  he  is  delivering  himself,  not  of 
facts,  but  of  opinions.  To  give  the  dimensions  of  the  Neanderthal 
skull  and  the  shape  and  probable  uses  of  flint  implements — ■ 


(11)  Les  imams  et  les  derviches.  Par  Osman  Bey.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(12)  L’  Orient  devoile.  Par  Sarrasi.  Deuxieme  edition.  Paris  :  Leroux. 

(13)  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  geogruphie  universelle.  Fasc.  16.  Paris: 
Hachette. 

(14)  Les  medailleurs  de  la  renaissance.  Vittore  Pisano.  Par  Alois  Ileiss. 
Paris  :  Kothschild. 

(15)  Anatomie  et  physiologic  de  Vaheille.  Par  M.  Girdwoyn.  Paris  : 
Kothschild. 

(16)  Les  or  chi  dees.  ParE.de  Puyot.  Paris:  Kothschild. 

(17)  Trade  pratique  du  reboisement.  Par  P.  Demontzey.  Paris:  Koth¬ 
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(18)  IJiamant  et  pierres  precieuses.  Par  Jannettaz,  Fonteney,  Vander- 
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(20)  L'homme  et  les  socieles.  Par  Gustave  Le  Bon.  2  tomes.  Paris : 
Kothschild. 
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even  to  state  the  evidence  for  the  hypothetical  descent  of  man — is 
one  thing,  and  a  very  useful  one.  To  proceed  to  deliver  judgments  on 
the  obsoleteness  of  religious  creeds,  on  the  uselessness  of  classical 
education,  and  on  the  immense  difference  which  separates  men  and 
women  in  the  higher  civilized  races,  is  another,  and  in  this  case  a 
somewhat  useless,  thing,  because,  though  Dr.  Le  Bon  is  a  very  fair 
abstractor,  he  has  evidently  no  turn  for  argument.  An  opponent 
of  classical  education  who  says  that  the  ability  to  translate 
Thucydides  is  a  proof  of  nothing  but  memory  establishes  one  of 
two  facts — either  that  he  himself  has  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
Thucydides  in  the  original,  or  else  that  he  is  intellectually  incom¬ 
petent  to  form  an  opinion. 

Dr.  Wershoven’s  technical  vocabulary  (2 1 )  of  English  and 
French  scientific  terms  is  likely  to  be  useful,  because  most  dic¬ 
tionaries  are  extremely  deficient  in  this  particular.  We  think, 
however,  that  it  would  have  been  more  useful  if  it  had  been 
arranged  dictionary-fashion,  so  that  the  required  equivalent  for  a 
French  or  an  English  word  might  have  been  found  at  once.  There 
are  indeed  indices,  French  and  English,  which  enable  the  discovery 
to  be  made,  but  they  are  not  entirely  complete — for  instance, 
“  unit,”  in  the  electrical  sense,  does  not  appear,  though  “  Siemens’ 
unit  ”  does — and  they  involve  two  operations  instead  of  a  single 
one. 

The  August  number  of  the  Revue  des  Arts  decoratifs  (22)  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Art  at  South  Kensington.  The  chief  illustration  of  the 
number  represents  some  backs  of  hand-mirrors  carved  in  wood,  and 
of  considerable  merit. 

M.  Ollendorff  seems  to  be  the  latest  of  the  long  line  of  poetical 
publishers  who  have  existed  since  1S30,  with  Renduel  for  the  first 
and  most  famous  of  them,  and  M.  Lemerre  in  recent  days  for  the 
most  sumptuous,  and,  for  a  time,  the  most  fertile.  M.  Lemerre 
has  taken  of  late  to  grave  scholastic  works  and  ornate  reproduction 
of  classics,  and  the  little  three-franc  volumes  which  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Rarnasse  figured  on  his  lists  by  scores  issue  but  rarely 
from  his  press.  M.  Ollendorff  seems  to  admit  more  variety  in  his 
format  than  most  of  his  predecessors  in  the  honourable  function 
of  ushering  young  poets  into  the  world,  and  the  bundle  of  poetry 
and  drama  which  we  have  before  us  consists  of  volumes  of  very 
different  shape  and  size.  We  have  a  couple  of  monologues  in 
prose  of  the  kind  for  which  there  is  at  present  a  rather  incompre¬ 
hensible  rage  in  France,  due  probably  to  the  talent  of  M.  Coquelin 
cadet.  Even  M.  Coquelin,  however,  could  not,  we  think,  have 
made  much  of  Un  homme  d  la  mer  (23),  though  he  seems  to  have 
done  it  the  honour  of  reciting  it.  It  is  a  tissue  of  idiotic  puns 
interlarding  a  very  stale  description  of  the  miseries  of  seaside  life. 
Re  la  prudence  !  (24)  is  very  much  better.  It  is  a  sharp  satire  on 
the  present  ref  me  in  France.  A  new  Procureur  Substitut  goes 
down  to  his  post,  and  the  friend  who  has  obtained  the  preferment 
for  him  counsels  him  on  his  behaviour,  always  winding  up  with 
the  horrified  ejaculation,  “  De  la  prudence !  ”  The  unhappy 
lawyer  has  a  wife  named  Eugenie — an  insult  to  the  Republic 
which  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  he  hires  a  house  near  the 
Cathedral— madness !  At  last,  when  it  appears  that  prudence 
requires  that  Eugenie  should  call  upon  the  wife  of  a  strongly 
Republican  Colonel,  who  is  known  to  be  a  ci-devant  camp  follower 
of  no  reputation  at  all,  the  Procureur  strikes,  and  throws  up  his 
position  with  an  “  Et  en  voila  de  la  prudence.”  The  little  piece 
would  shock  M.  Paul  Bert  dreadfully,  but  it  is  very  sprightly  and 
a  good  example  of  its  kind.  Piccoline  (25)  is  a  very  miniature 
comedy — in  fact,  merely  a  dialogue  between  a  Sultan  and  the 
heroine,  a  wandering  but  virtuous  young  woman  of  French  ex¬ 
traction.  Piccoline  is  disposed  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Sultan ; 
but  by  an  effort  of  self-denial  he  refuses  to  expose  her  to  the 
degrading  influences  of  the  harem  and  sends  her  away.  The 
verse  is  pretty,  but  the  sentiment  is  rather  conventional  and  at  the 
same  time  overstrained.  It  is  dedicated  to  M.  de  Bornier,  who 
compares  it  to  the  work  of  Francois  Coppee.  We  rather  agree 
with  the  author  of  La  Jillede  Roland,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
comparison  is  complimentary.  Next  to  Heine’s  poems  Faust  is 
perhaps  the  most  constantly  and  the  worst  translated  masterpiece 
of  German  literature  in  English.  The  renown  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval’s  version  has  probably  deterred  many  Frenchmen  from 
undertaking  it.  But,  after  half  a  century,  M.  de  Riedmatten  (26) 
may  fairly  contend  that  a  new  version  in  verse  is  desirable.  His  own 
is  very  fair,  and  a  good  deal  better  than  most  of  ours  in  English  ; 
but  we  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  hardly  accept  as 
a  refutation  of  his  doctrine  of  the  inferiority  of  French  to  German 
poetry  this  version  of  the  Konig  in  Thule:-— 

II  etait  un  roi  de  Thulie, 

Gardant  toujours  inconsole, 

Don  supreme  de  son  aiuie, 

Une  coupe  en  or  cisele. 

M.  Cabaret  has  produced  a  very  nice  little  book  (27),  in  which  he 
shows  himself  an  astonishingly  clever  imitator.  The  miracle  of 
Auerbach’s  Keller  itself  ( Faust  is  fresh  in  our  memory)  is  hardly 
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(23)  Un  homme  a  la  mer.  Par  E.  Morand.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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Ollendorff. 
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more  surprising  than  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  makes  some¬ 
thing  not  too  unlike  the  genuine  Hugo,  Musset,  Baudelaire, 
Gautier,  cover  the  page  at  his  bidding.  But  then,  after  all,  it  is 
not  the  genuine,  and  imitations  in  poetry  are  of  singularly  little 
worth.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Harel  (28)  does  not  seem  to  have 
specially  imitated  any  one,  and  his  verse  has  a  decidedly  pleasant 
freshness,  much  more  resembling  serpolet  than  ail.  M.  Harel,  it 
seems,  combines  the  vocation  of  poet  with  the  profession  of  hotel- 
keeper  and  cook,  and  some  of  his  descriptions  of  dinners  are 
highly  appetizing. 

We  have  before  us  no  less  than  three  of  those  collections  of 
short  tales  in  which  French  literature  at  its  best  is  unrivalled,  and 
of  which  there  are  still  left  practitioners  not  to  be  despised.  The 
subjects  of  the  pleasant  writer  who  calls  himself  Viscount  Richard 
O’Monroy  (29)  are,  unluckily,  too  often  chosen  rather  beyond  the 
limits  allowed  to  story-tellers  in  England.  But  they  are  scarcely 
further  outside  these  limits  than  those  famous  little  masterpieces 
of  M.  Droz  over  which  even  the  most  straitlaced  readers  have  con¬ 
sented  to  laugh,  and,  if  their  morals  are  no  worse,  the  manners  and 
breeding  displayed  in  them  are  even  better.  The  Viscount  writes 
thoroughly  like  a  gentleman,  and  like  a  very  good-natured  gentle¬ 
man  too.  Ilis  sketches  of  the  camaraderie  of  garrison  life  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant,  and  often,  as  in  TJne  fete  de  famille ,  entirely 
free  from  anything  to  wfiich  the  sternest  moralist  can  object ;  while 
there  is  at  least  as  much  good  feeling  as  there  is  satire  in  his 
Professions  defoi  aux  femmes  de  France.  The  fragmentary  history 
of  the  Cercle  des  truffes,  again,  is  exceedingly  funny,  and  might 
pass  even  a  severe  censorship. 

M.  Eugene  Mouton’s  Contes  (30)  (only  some  of  which  are  new) 
are  of  the  eccentric  order,  aiming  rather  at  humour  than  at  wit, 
and,  like  a  good  deal  of  French  work  which  has  this  aim,  falling 
too  often  into  the  merely  extravagant  and  grotesque.  L'invalide  a 
la  tete  de  hois,  for  instance,  which  seems  to  be  such  a  favourite  with 
the  author  that  he  has  illustrated  it  with  an  etched  vignette,  is 
an  over-laboured  and  clumsy  burlesque.  If  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
satire  on  Chauvinism,  which  is  probable,  or  on  such  tales  of  wonder 
as  M.  Jules  Verne’s,  which  is  possible,  it  overshoots  its  mark.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Le  naufrage  de  V aquarellist e,  and  Les 
plaisirs  du  voyage.  Some  of  the  smaller  pieces,  however,  can  be 
laughed  at. 

There  is  no  fear  of  mistakes  of  this  kind  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Ludovic  Halevy  (31).  Something  of  the  same  proviso  must  be 
made  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  M.  Richard  O’Monroy ;  but,  this 
made,  it  may  be  said  frankly  that  Un  manage  d’ amour  and  its 
fellows  are  worthy  of  Les  petites  Cardinal,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Les  trois  scries  de  Madame  de  Chateaubrun  is 
admirable. 

Of  novels  of  any  length  we  have  only  two  to  speak  of.  La 
bonne  d'enfants  (32),  which  is  a  sequel,  is  a  lurid  story  of  vendetta, 
strangling,  poisoning.  &c.  &c.  Le  veuvage  d' Aline  (33)  is  very 
much  what  might  be  expected  from  its  author.  It  is,  indeed,  rather 
a  pity  that  this  clever  writer  should  be  so  constant  to  a  particular 
type  of  the  novel  as  understood  by  M.  Octave  Feuillet.  Still,  Le 
veuvage  d' Aline  is  not  a  book  of  which  it  is  right  to  speak  disre¬ 
spectfully,  if  it  were  only  for  the  delightful  personage  of  Olga 
Baronne  de  Vesvre,  the  pleasantest  specimen  of  the  Russo-Parisian 
that  we  have  ever  come  across  in  fiction. 
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THE  TRANSVAAL. 

LITHERE  is  little  reason  for  surprise  at  the  latest  per- 
-L  formance  of  the  Boer  Triumvirate,  although  a  cynic 
might  derive  amusement  from  its  consideration.  The 
nttitude  of  the  Triumvirate  throughout  the  negotiations 
might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  the  fisherman 
and  his  wife  in  the  German  story,  who  made  one  mon¬ 
strous  demand  after  another  from  the  Turbot.  There 
was,  it  will  bo  remembered,  a  point  at  which  the  fish’s 
patience  gave  -way,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  juncture  the  parallel  will  be  found  as  close  as  it 
has  hitherto  been.  The  desire  to  make  a  one-sided 
agreement  is  perhaps  neither  novel  nor  unnatural,  but 
seldom  has  such  a  desire  been  expressed  with  so  simple 
or  so  cynical  an  openness.  When  it  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  Queen  should  be  styled  Suzerain  of  the 
Transvaal,  some  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  or  value  of  the  title,  and  possibly  its  .ambiguity 
may  have  encouraged  the  present  attempt  of  the  Trium¬ 
virate  to  make  it  an  absolute  cipher  by  rejecting  the 
stipulations  for  the  Suzerain’s  control  over  the  external 
relations  of  the  State,  and  power  to  veto  laws.  In  agree¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  position  proposed  for  the  Suzerain  is 
•that  modestly  assumed  for  the  President,  who,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Triumvirate,  is  hedged  with  such  divinity 
that  it  would  ill  become  him  to  be  a  member  of  “  any 
“  Commission.”  A3  might  have  been  expected,  the  articles 
affecting  native  interests  seem  to  the  Triumvirate  the 
reverse  of  acceptable.  The  third,  which  provides  against  any 
enactment  affecting  native  interests  being  passed  without 
consent  given  through  the  British  Resident,  is  described 
as  “  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  complete  self-government.” 
.Lour  articles  are  objected  to  as  “  superfluous,  and  calcu- 
“  lated  to  give  offence.”  Among  them  is  Article  16,  which 
follows  the  Sand  River  Convention  of  1852  in  providing 
That  “  no  slavery,  or  apprenticeship  partaking  of  slavery, 
“  will  be  tolerated  by  the  Government.”  At  this,  it  would 
.seem,  the  Triumvirate  wraps  itself  indignantly  in  its 
virtue,  and  protests  against  the  Boers — the  natives’  best 
friends — being  told  not  to  do  what  they  never  dreamt  of 
•doing.  If  it  is  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that 
no  Boer  ever  did,  does,  or  will  wish  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  “  slavery,  or  apprenticeship  partaking  of  slavery,” 
then  why,  it  may  be  asked,  this  indignation,  which  seems  at 
least  as  “  superfluous  ”  as  the  articles  objected  to  ?  It  is 
generally  found  that  the  objections  of  people  whose  highly- 
strung  natures  are  offended  by  the  existence  of  laws  and 
regulations  are  founded  upon  something  more  than  senti¬ 
mental  delicacy.  The  same  keen  sense  of  honour  which 
is  rasped  by  the  prohibition  of  slavery  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  President  should  be  a  member  of  the  Native  Loca¬ 
tion  Commission,  has  led  the  Triumvirate,  not  unnaturally, 
to  attempt  the  simple  and  not  very  original  move  of  re¬ 
pudiation. 

In  fine,  what  the  Triumvirate  proposes  to  do  is  to  accept 
every  article  favourable  and  to  reject  every  article  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  comfort  and  supremacy  of  the  Boers  in 
a  Convention  already  signed  by  the  Boers’  accredited 
representatives.  The  Convention  was  sent  to  the  Volksraad 
not  to  be  discussed  point  by  point  over  again,  but  to 
be  ratified  or  rejected  en  bloc — rejection  to  be  followed 
by  the  reversion  of  the  country  to  the  British  Crown 
■on  the  9th  of  next  month.  It  is  perhaps  not  strange 
if  the  Triumvirate  have  persuaded  themselves  that  such  a 


stipulation  as  this  may  be  safely  regarded  as  an  idle 
form,  or  that,  so  long  as  the  present  Government  is  in  office, 
they  have  only  to  ask  often  enough  and  loudly  enouglr 
in  order  to  get  whatever  they  please  to  ask  for.  But  it  is 
perhaps  hard  upon  them  that  they  should  have  been  nursed 
in  such  beliefs ;  for,  unless  they  learn  wisdom  in  time,  the 
process  of  disillusionment  may  turn  out  to  be  unpleasant. 
We  have,  it  is  true,  learnt  to  be  surprised  at  nothing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  do,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined 
that  the  Government  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  on  this  occasion.  That  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  troubles  will  come  to  an  end  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  Convention  can  hardly  be  hoped  or  supposed ;  but  it 
will  at  least  be  well  to  postpone  their  renewal  by  firmness 
at  this  juncture. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  IN  YORKSHIRE. 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE’S  speeches  at  Hull 
and  Beverley  were  not  calculated  to  produce  strong 
excitement.  He  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  embarrassed 
or  chilled  by  the  knowledge  that  a  formidable  adversary 
would  in  two  or  three  days  take  advantage  of  any  opening 
which  he  might  offer.  The  custom  of  delivering  political 
speeches  in  the  Parliamentary  recess  date3  from  the  first 
Reform  Bill.  In  earlier  times  sound  political  traditions  had 
accustomed  the  people  to  public  discussion,  especially  at 
county  meetings.  It  has  now  become  necessary  to  address 
speeches  exclusively  to  the  members  of  one  political 
party.  An  audience  which  might  have  included  any 
considerable  number  of  Liberals  would  have  silenced  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  by  clamour  before  he  had  made 
much  progress  in  bis  speech.  Since  little  benefit  is 
to  be  gained  by  confirming  a  belief  in  opinions  already 
fixed,  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  oral  supple¬ 
ments  to  the  daily  disquisitions  of  party  newspapers 
were  not  urgently  required  ;  but  there  is  a  definite  ad¬ 
vantage  in  procuring  the  insertion  of  speeches  on  either 
side  in  papers  which  might  otherwise  never  notice  un¬ 
palatable  arguments.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  faithful  reports  of  Parliamentary  debates  is 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  constitutional  government. 
In  the  recess  meetings  of  Conservative  or  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tions  furnish  to  a  certain  extent  a  similar  opportunity  of 
public,  though  intermittent,  discussion.  When  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  are  equally  matched,  a  comparison  of  their 
speeches  is  almost  as  instructive  as  an  actual  debate.  Tho 
advantage  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  more  brilliant  and  more 
effective  orator  is  legitimate  and  unavoidable.  Mr.  Gladstone! 
will  probably  enunciate  at  Leeds  unsound  and  dangerous 
doctrines  ;  but  his  eloquence  will  not  fail  to  stimulate  tho 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers. 

It  was  probably  desirable  to  impress  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  minority  of  Hull  the  expediency  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  art  of  organization.  As  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
justly  observed,  a -local  opposition  acts  as  a  check  on 
the  dominant  party,  •  and  it  offers  on  some  occasions 
valuable  assistance  to  conscientious  politicians  of  the 
majority,  who  may  from  time  to  time  be  shocked  by 
the  extravagance  of  their  allies.  There(  can  be  few 
moderate  Liberals  in  Hull  or  elsewhere  who  feel  any 
confidence  in  the  present  Government,  though  they 
may  not  be  prepared  to  abandon  their  party.  Tho 
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Conservatives,  if  they  are  prudently  led,  and  if 
they  abstain  from  adhesion  to  false  doctrines,  may 
expect  with  just  confidence  frequent  accessions  to 
their  ranks.  The  apologists  of  outrage,  the  advocates 
of  legislative  spoliation,  will  alienate  more  and  more  the 
respectable  members  of  the  party.  The  hasty  partisans 
whose  theories  would,  if  they  were  accepted,  render  im¬ 
possible  an  otherwise  inevitable  coalition,  are  only  less 
mischievous  than  the  Jacobins  of  modern  Liberalism.  It 
is  in  no  way  desirable  that  the  Conservative  party 
should  pack  itself  after  the  example  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Liberals.  The  intolerance  and  tyranny  of  the 
Liberal  Federation  furnishes  rather  a  warning  than 
an  example.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  well  advised  in  devoting  the  earlier  part 
of  his  speech  at  Hull  to  commonplaces  about  the  virtues 
of  Yorkshiremen.  When  an  able  man  deals  in  empty 
phrases,  he  is  suspected,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  either 
wishing  to  conceal  his  thoughts  or  having  nothing  to 
say.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  not  a  believer  in  vulgar  platitudes,  but  he 
sometimes  seems  to  form  too  low  an  estimate  of  the  capa¬ 
city  and  judgment  of  his  hearers.  If  Yorkshiremen 
deserve  either  the  compliments  which  he  paid  them  or 
their  popular  reputation  for  astuteness,  they  can  have  been 
but  moderately  flattered  by  praises  of  their  supposed  good 
qualities. 

The  speech  at  Hull  would  have  been  more  effective  if 
the  attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  been 
exclusively  directed  against  one  or  two  vulnerable  points. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  referred  to  the  complications 
which  exist,  not  only  in  Ireland  and  the  Transvaal,  but  in 
Egypt,  and  in  France  since  the  suspension  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  negotiations.  The  result  may  be  that  a  successful 
defence  at  any  point  will  destroy  or  weaken  the  force  of 
just  criticism  and  censure.  The  Egyptian  difficulty  has 
not  been  recently  created,  though  it  may  be  aggravated 
by  the  consequences  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  wild  language 
used  before  he  was  in  office.  The  conduct  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  has  been 
firm  and  consistent,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  regarded  with  general  satisfaction.  If 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  been  in  office  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  followed  the  same  course  of  exhibiting  neither 
reluctance  to  conclude  a  treaty  nor  undue  eagerness.  Of 
the  danger  and  humiliation  which  have  perhaps  already  been 
incurred  in  the  Transvaal  it  was  difficult  to  speak  too 
strongly.  The  Government  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
natural  consequences  of  its  ignoble  policy.  To  place  the 
armistice  and  the  Convention  on  the  same  level  with  the 
difficulties  attending  the  negotiation  of  the  French  treaty 
is  to  facilitate  the  acquittal  of  the  Ministers.  The  supine¬ 
ness  with  which  Irish  anarchy  and  the  consequent 
usurpation  of  a  rival  Government  are  tolerated  would 
alone  have  sufficed  for  an  indictment  of  the  Ministerial 
policy.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  a  similar  position,  would 
not  have  wasted  his  indignation  on  secondary  mis¬ 
carriages  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  denouncing 
unpardonable  complicity  or  weakness  ;  yet  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  find  fault  with  an  able  party  leader  for 
not  possessing  the  same  gifts  by  which  his  predecessor 
was  distinguished.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  by  his 
Avide  knowledge,  his  fairness,  and  his  temper,  inspires 
a  confidence  which  is  not  less  valuable  than  the  enthusiasm 
which  responds  to  rhetorical  appeals.  It  is  especially 
fortunate  for  the  Conservative  party  at  the  present  time 
that  it  is  led  by  a  sound  and  scientific  economist.  The 
party  of  subversion  ought  not  to  possess  a  monopoly,  in 
questions  relating  to  trade,  of  the  sound  doctrines  which 
it  utterly  rejects  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  agrarian 
spoliation. 

In  his  Beverley  speech  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ex¬ 
patiated  still  more  largely  than  at  Hull  on  the  duty  of 
attending  to  local  organization.  He  must  have  felt 
satisfaction  in  addressing  an  audience  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  farmers  who  had  at  the  last  election  adhered 
to  their  proper  political  allegiance.  It  is  true  that, 
as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
secure  party  organization  in  counties  than  in  towns. 
A  body  of  electors  dispersed  over  a  wide  district  has 
less  facility  of  combination  than  the  population  of  a 
borough ;  and  in  some  cases  an  electoral  success  may 
have  been  snatched  in  consequence  of  carelessness  by 
an  active  minority.  Such  cases  occur  but  rarely  ;  but  the 
prevention  of  surprises  is  a  legitimate  object  of  organiza¬ 


tion.  The  supporters  of  the  Government  lately  felt  or 
professed  confidence  of  success  in  Durham  and  North 
Lincolnshire  ;  and  they  brought  a  candidate  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  to  contest  the  seat  for  Cambridgeshire.  The  Con¬ 
servative  journal  which  always  favours  the  interests  of 
the  Government  warned  its  nominal  allies  that  their 
attempt  to  secure  either  Durham  or  North  Lincolnshire 
was  absolutely  hopeless.  The  organization  in  both  coun¬ 
ties,  whether  or  notit  had  been  previously  prepared,  proved 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party.  The 
Beverley  audience  may  perhaps  have  been  more  deeplv 
interested  in  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  account  of  the  benefits 
which,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  he  had  conferred  on  the 
ratepayers  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury.  His  partial 
rearrangement  of  the  burden  of  taxation  may  have  been 
just  and  expedient,  and,  after  a  vote  of  the  former  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  unavoidable.  It  was  perhaps 
natural  to  assume  in  a  speech  addressed  to  rural  electors 
that  the  benefit  was  conferred  on  owners  and  occu¬ 
piers,  though  ratepayers  in  towns  received  a  largo 
portion  of  the  boon.  Railway  shareholders  also  contri¬ 
bute  an  extravagant  proportion  of  the  rates  which  are 
supposed  to  be  levied  on  the  land ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  financial  lesris- 
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lation  was,  to  some  extent,  beneficial  to  the  agricultural 
interest.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps,  under  cover  of 
a  cloud  of  figures,  seek  to  establish  an  opposite  con¬ 
clusion.  In  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  it 
is  impossible  to  follow  up  a  side  issue  with  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  When  the  integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
threatened,  when  unscrupulous  agitators  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  demand  for  purely  selfish  purposes  the  expro¬ 
priation  of  landowners,  the  readjustment  of  rates  and 
taxes  excites  but  a  languid  interest. 


EGYPT. 

HE  despatch  of  Special  Commissioners  by  the  Sultan 
to  Cairo  has  added  a  new  difficulty  to  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  protecting  Governments  have  to  en¬ 
counter  in  Egypt.  The  Sultan  can  have  no  motive  in 
sending  these  Commissioners  except  to  assert  his  rights 
as  suzerain ;  to  make  them  apparent  to  all  the  world, 
and  especially  to  the  Mahommedan  world  ;  and,  above  all, 
to  impress  on  the  Egyptians  that  they  belong  to  Turkey. 
The  difficulty  thus  created  is  that  it  is  convenient  to  the 
protecting  Governments  that  the  Sultan  should  hold  a 
suzerainty  over  Egypt,  while  it  is  equally  convenient 
that  he  should  never  make  this  suzerainty  more  than 
a  name.  If  the  action  now  taken  by  the  Sultan 
is  judged  by  merely  technical  rules,  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  The  present  Khedive 
holds  his  position  in  Egypt  entirely  by  an  exercise  of  the 
Sultan’s  power  as  suzerain.  His  father  was  deposed 
because  the  Sultan,  having  examined  into  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  been  governing  Egypt,  found  that  he  had 
not  been  governing  well.  He  was  a  Pasha  who  had  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  He  was  told  by  the  Sultan 
that  he  must  go ;  he  obeyed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
went.  The  Sultan  told  Tewfik  that  he  was  to  be  the  new 
Pasha,  and  Tewfik  at  once  became  the  new  Pasha.  In 
the  process  of  time  the  new  man  is  seen  to  be  governing  the 
country  in  a  manner  which  causes  his  chief  anxiety.  He  is 
the  victim  of  a  military  revolution,  he  is  surrounded  by 
unpopular  Ministers,  and  only  changes  his  Ministers  under 
the  dictation  of  officers  who  tell  him  that  they  have  his 
successor  ready  if  he  is  obstinate.  The  Sultan  feels  that 
he  may  have  some  day  to  depose  the  Governor  who 
governs  in  so  ineffectual  a  way.  But,  in  his  paternal 
kindness,  he  is  reluctant  to  judge  and  condemn  with¬ 
out  being  quite  sure  of  the  facts ;  and  he  hopes  that 
thei’e  is  still  time  for  warning  and  advice,  and  that,  if  good 
counsel  is  given  and  taken,  Tewfik  may  be  saved,  and  may 
re-establish  his  tottering  claim  to  remain  in  office  as  a 
good  and  worthy  Pasha.  He  accordingly,  at  a  critical 
moment,  sends  Commissioners  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
Tewfik  has  been  doing,  to  help  him  in  his  troubles, 
and  to  teach  him  how  to  avoid  such  troubles  in  the 
future.  If  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  is  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  this  seems  on  the  face  of  it  by  no  means  im¬ 
proper  or  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  the  suzerain ; 
and  the  protecting  Powers  certainly  appeared  to  take 
the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  seriously  when  they  invited  him 
to  exercise  it  by  deposing  Ismael.  They  recognized  thafc 
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the  Sultan  had  the  power  to  depose  an  errmg  Pasha,  and 
they  found  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  a  swift  and  easy 
means  of  getting  rid  of  a  Pasha  who  had  displeased  and 
affronted  them.  Even  if  the  Sultan  would  agree  only  to 
exercise  his  power  of  deposition  on  the  request  or  with 
the  assent  of  England  and  France,  he  might  still  very  plau¬ 
sibly  say  that  he  must  he  allowed  to  examine  for  himself 
■what  is  the  conduct  of  a  Pasha  whom  he  may  be  invited  or 
permitted  to  depose,  and  to  use  his  timely  influence 
so  as  to  avert  the  necessity  of  having  to  put  his  latent 
power  in  force.  What  the  protecting  Powers  would 
probably  like  is  that  the  Sultan’s  authority  as  suzerain 
should  in  ordinary  circumstances  be  non-existent;  that  ho 
should  have  no  more  to  do  with  Egypt  than  he  has  with 
Persia ;  but  that  every  now  and  then  his  authority  should 
flash  into  a  momentary  existence  at  their  bidding  and  for 
their  purposes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  although  diplo¬ 
matic  pressure  has  been  used  to  give  some  such  character 
as  this  to  the  Sultan’s  authority  over  Egypt,  no  claim  has 
ever  been  formulated  that  this  is  to  be  the  true  and  per¬ 
manent  character  of  his  authority ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  character  of  the  Sultan’s  authority  in  Egypt  has 
been  purposely  left  vague,  and  that,  if  France  could  be 
justified  in  making  such  a  claim  because  of  her  special  in¬ 
terests  in  Egypt,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  why  she  should 
not  make  the  same  claim  as  regards  Tripoli. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  of  a  very  hazy  kind,  but 
which  floats  about  in  its  random  manner,  that  England 
■ought  now  to  do  something  wonderfully  strong  and  bold 
in  Egypt,  to  cut  herself  adrift  from  France  and  Europe, 
and  announce  that  she  intends  to  come  forward  as  the 
sole  and  unfettered  guai’dian  or  owner  of  Egypt.  It  is 
even  suggested  that  the  Cabinet  has  already  formed  a 
plan  of  this  sort,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  commissioned 
to  disclose  the  great  secret  at  Leeds.  What  the  Cabinet 
may  be  planning  cannot  be  known  until  the  world  is  told ; 
but  it  may  be  said,  without  hesitation,  that,  if  the  Cabinet 
has  any  scheme  of  the  sort,  it  is  entirely  departing  from 
the  policy  which  England  has  pursued  towards  Egypt 
and  Turkey  under  a  succession  of  Ministries  for  half 
a  century.  Lord  Palmerston  persistently  set  himself 
to  oppose  the  dominating  influence  of  Constantinople  to 
the  aspirations  of  Egyptian  ambition  when  Egyptian 
and  French  ambition  were  synonymous.  Lord  Derby 
brought  about  the  arrangement  by  which  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  Egypt  was  placed  under  the  control,  not 
only  of  the  Great  European  Powers,  but  of  tiny  European 
Powers  which  practically  have  no  more  interest  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  Egypt  than  they  have  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  Timbuctoo.  Lord  Derby  and 
Lord  Salisbury  cheerfully  allowed  France  to  share  with 
England  the  financial  control  of  Egypt  when  all  Europe 
agreed  that  some  control  over  Egyptian  finance  was 
necessary.  When  the  late  Viceroy  tried  to  upset 
the  authority  of  the  protecting  Powers,  England  de¬ 
clined  to  interfere,  although  France  pressed  for  inter¬ 
ference,  and  it  was  not  her  own  policy  or  the  pressure  of 
France,  but  the  sudden  intervention  of  Germany,  which 
made  England  at  last  take  active  steps.  What  she  did 
when  she  determined  to  do  something  wife  to  appeal,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  to  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Turkey,  and  the  course  thus  taken  met  with  the  ready 
assent  of  the  other  Great  Powers.  Not  only  was  a  prece¬ 
dent  thus  created,  of  which  the  Sultan  is  now  taking 
advantage,  but  a  fresh  step  was  taken  towards  placing 
Egypt  under  the  guardianship  of  England  and  France  in 
the  first  line,  but  also  under  the  guardianship  of  the  other 
Great  Powers  in  the  second  line.  As  long  as  the 
protecting  Powers  control  Egypt  through  Turkey  they 
must  share  their  control  with  all  other  Powers  that 
can  control  Turkey.  The  dependence  of  Egypt  on 
Turkey  means  the  dependence  of  Egypt  on  all  the 
Powers  on  whom  Turkey  is  dependent.  The  other  Great 
Powers  view  with  indifference  or  approbation  the  control 
which  England  and  France  exercise  in  Egypt,  because 
through  the  Egyptian  tribunals  and  through  their  power 
of  pressure  at  Constantinople  they  share  this  control. 
Their  share  is  not  a  very  largo  one,  and  is  of  a  kind  which 
in  ordinary  times  escapes  notice ;  but  it  exists,  and  to 
ignore  its  existence,  to  make  some  sort  of  bargain  with 
France,  and  to  treat  the  other  Great  Powers  and  Turkey 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  Egypt,  would  not  only  be  a 
very  hazardous  policy  on  the  part  of  England,  but  a  per¬ 
fectly  new  one.  That  this  new  policy,  the  policy  of  a  sud¬ 
den  and  violent  disruption  of  the  European  Concert,  should 


commend  itself  to  a  Ministry  that  specially  piques  itself  on 
j  the  good  uses  to  which  it  lias  put  the  European  Concert 
I  and  its  invention,  seems  totally  incredible. 

England  has  now  the  choice  between  two  policies.  It 
may  work  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  this  and  preceding 
Ministries,  striving  to  make  the  best  of  things  ;  working 
with  France  ;  consulting,  after  France,  the  other  Great 
Powers  which  have  an  indirect  control  over  Egypt  ;  not 
denying  the  Sultan’s  rights,  but  shaping  tho  actual  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  power  so  as  to  make  it  as  narrow  and  harm¬ 
less  as  possible;  considering  with  calmness  what  it  is 
that  dissatisfied  Egyptians  want,  and  how  far  their 
desires  can  be  safely  gratified;  and  only  prepared 
to  use  force  if,  in  the  last  resort,  force  must  be 
used,  in  a  way  that  has  the  general  approval  of  Europe. 
The  other  policy  is  to  do  something  bold  and  original — 
to  seize  on  Egypt  openly  or  under  the  disguise  of 
an  exclusively  English  guarantee,  and  to  defy  the  world. 
Among  other  objections  to  this  second  policy,  it  may  bo 
observed  that  it  would  in  all  probability  tend  to  defeat 
its  own  object.  The  only  object  it  is  supposed  to  servo 
is  the  guarding  of  British  India.  We  are  to  take  Egypt 
in  order  to  keep  India.  It  seems  an  odd  way  of  guard¬ 
ing  India  to  set  an  example  of  lawless  violence,  and 
to  make  all  Europe  our  enemy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible 
that,  if  England  announced  its  intention  of  seizing  on 
Egypt,  no  Power  might  think  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
seizure  a  cause  of  open  and  immediate  war.  Even 
France  might  resent  and  protest,  but  submit.  But 
the  restraining  influence  of  England  in  Europe 
as  a  conciliatory  and  peaceful  Power  would  be  at  an 
end.  What  we  had  done  in  Egypt  France  might 
do  in  Tripoli,  Russia  in  Armenia,  or  Austria  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  We  should  either  have  to  look  on  in 
a  quiet  and  humble  frame  of  mind  while  others  were  imi¬ 
tating  our  example,  or  we  should  have  to  go  into  a  war  of 
our  own  seeking  in  order  to  prove  that  we  could  guard 
our  route  to  India.  Apart  from  initiative  acts  of  spolia¬ 
tion,  we  should  have  alienated  all  the  Powers  that  think 
they  have  interests  in  Europe  which  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  We  have  been  preaching  in  the  last  month  to 
the  French  day  after  day,  and  showing  them  the  folly  of 
alienating  Spain  and  Italy  by  their  Tunis  expedition. 
The  French  would  have  an  opportunity  which  they 
would  keenly  enjoy  of  sending  our  sermons  back 
to  us,  and  showing  our  folly  in  alienating  every 
Mediterranean  Power  in  order  to  have  a  free  and 
open  highway  thi’ough  the  Mediterranean.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  gain  and  loss,  apart  from  the  serious 
questions  of  principle  involved,  we  should  probably  do 
better  to  rely  on  our  power  of  sending  troops  to  India  in 
war  time  round  the  Cape  than  to  rely  on  our  power  of 
sending  them  through  the  Canal  in  the  face  of  an  alarmed 
and  provoked  Europe.  As  things  are  now,  every  European 
Power  recognizes  that  we  have  interests  in  Egypt  which 
we  must  uphold.  If  we  uphold  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  command  the  approval  and  concurrence  of  Europe, 
we  really  uphold  them.  If  we  uphold  them  so  as  to  shock 
and  alienate  other  Powers,  we  destroy  the  very  interests 
we  are  seeking  to  protect. 


PROGRESS  OF  AGRARIAN  LEGISLATION. 

rpHOSE  who  foretold  that  the  anomalies  of  the  Irish 
-L  Land  Bill  would  be  speedily  converted  from  ex¬ 
ceptional  remedies  into  precedents  find  their  apprehensions 
justified  sooner  than  they  expected.  Mr.  J.  Howard  and 
his  associates  in  the  Farmers’  Alliance  have  already 
drafted  a  Bill  for  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  a  large  part  of 
the  property  of  landowners  to  themselves  or  the  tenant- 
farmei’S  whom  they  profess  to  represent.  It  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  a  more  audacious  project  was  never 
submitted  to  a  Legislature ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  injustice  of  which  the  present  Government  and 
its  obedient  majority  may  be  capable.  Before  the  text 
of  the  Bill  was  published,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of 
accustoming  public  opinion  to  novel  and  unscrupulous 
demands,  the  governing  body  of  the  Alliance  published 
a  sketch  of  the  proposed  Bill  in  the  congenial  and 
sympathetic  columns  of  the  Standard.  The  writer,  who 
performed  his  task  without  the  smallest  attempt  to  disguise 
the  purposes  of  his  clients,  apparently  belonged  to  the 
Birmingham  section  of  the  staff  of  the  paper.  It  seemed 
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probable  that  one  of  bis  Conservative  colleagues  would 
afterwards  bo  instructed  to  examine  the  new  agrarian 
project  of  law.  The  expectation  was  justified  by  an  article 
on  the  Bill  itself,  which  was  a  model  of  apology  or  ap¬ 
proval  under  a  pretence  of  adverse  criticism.  The  com¬ 
piler  of  the  previous  abstract  executed  his  task  with  accu¬ 
rate  fidelity.  His  insinuated  vindication  of  its  provisions 
probably  represents  the  arguments  which  will  be  used  by 
the  promoters.  As  he  calmly  and  truly  states,  the  Bill  will 
“  virtually  grant  the  three  F’s,  without  actually  mention- 
“  ing  them.”  “  A  farm  will”  (from  the  point  of  view  of 
“  the  Alliance)  “  become  a  *  subject,’  in  which  two  persons, 
“  owner  and  occupier,  have  joint,  but  not  equal,  rights  of 
“  property ;  and  the  question  is,  how  these  rights  are  to 
“  be  differentiated.”  The  land-owner  may  be  well  assured 
that,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  prevail,  any 
residue  of  his  rights  which  he  may  for  the  present  be  nomi¬ 
nally  allowed  to  retain  will,  by  further  abuse  of  poli¬ 
tical  power,  soon  be  differentiated  away.  By  the  pro¬ 
posed  Bill  the  differentiation  will  be  effected  after  the  model 
of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  on  principles  which  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  borrows  from  the  Irish  Land  League.  In  due 
time,  perhaps,  a  Taxpayers’  Alliance  will  propose  to  convert 
the  Funds  into  a  subject  in  which  two  persons,  taxpayer 
and  fundholder,  have  a  joint  but  not  an  equal,  right  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Debtors  of  all  classes  will  be  equally  willing  to 
enter  on  a  process  of  differentiation  with  their  creditors. 

The  three  F’s,  if  they  are  not  mentioned,  are  introduced 
without  any  attempt  at  concealment.  The  framers  of  the 
Bill  are  kind  enough  to  allow  existing  contracts  to  remain 
in  force,  as  long  as  neither  party  desires  an  alteration ;  but 
a  landlord  who  wishes  to  raise  the  rent  may  apply,  and 
the  tenant  who  wishes  to  lower  the  rent  will  apply, 
to  a  Land  Court  which  is  as  completely  as  in  Ireland 
to  supersede  all  freedom  of  contract.  There  is 
something  which  may  be  called  impudent  in  the  suggested 
constitution  of  the  body  which  is  to  differentiate  the 
property  of  the  landlord  into  the  pocket  of  the  tenant.  It 
is  true  that  the  County  Court  judge  who  is  to  preside 
will  probably  wish  to  do  justice,  though  he  will  have  no 
definite  or  intelligible  law  to  administer ;  but  the  most 
important  part  of  his  duty  will  consist  in  valuation  of 
land  and  improvements ;  and  liis  probable  incompetence 
to  assume  the  functions  of  a  land  surveyor  will  place  him 
in  the  hands  of  the  assessors  who  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
tenant-farmers.  The  judges  at  whose  mercy  the  whole 
landed  property  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  placed  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  selected  on  account  of  their  well-known  bias  against 
the  rights  of  landlords.  Mr.  Howard  and  his  friends  are 
unconscious  of  the  contemptuous  estimate  which  their 
proposals  involve  of  the  honesty  and  wisdom  of  the 
Ministers  whose  support  they  hope  to  purchase  by  their 
votes. 

To  divide  property  between  the  undoubted  owner  and  an 
intruder  under  the  arbitration  of  a  tribunal  representing  the 
new  claimant  is  a  wanton  defiance  of  justice  and  decency 
which  would  two  or  three  years  ago  have  been  deemed  in¬ 
conceivable.  The  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  worthy  of 
the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to  be  administered.  The 
tenant  who  receives  notice  to  quit  after  the  rent  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Land  Court  may  put  up  his  interest  for  sale 
in  the  open  market,  and  compel  the  landlord  either  to 
accept  the  purchaser  as  tenant  or  to  pay  the  outgoing 
tenant  the  price  which  has  been  offered.  As  no  part  of 
the  measure  is  even  ostensibly  consistent  with  justice  or 
economic  principle,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  remark  that  a  new 
tenant-right  would  imply  that  the  Land  Court  has  fixed 
the  rent  too  low.  The  present  occupier  paid  no  pre¬ 
mium  on  coming  in  ;  and  he  demands  a  premium  on 
going  out,  for  no  reason  except  that  many  farmers  voted 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  last  election.  The  enactment  of 
any  portion  of  the  Bill  would  be  an  act  of  bribery  as  gross 
as  any  distribution  of  sovereigns  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Man  in  the  Moon.  The  exponent  and  eulogist  of  the 
Bill  who  writes  in  the  Standard  declares  that  the  proposed 
tenant-right  “  for  the  first  time  puts  the  vexed  question  of 
“  improvements  upon  a  logical  and  commercial  basis.” 

Having  assumed  that  there  is  no  need  to  trouble  Min¬ 
isters  about  any  question  but  the  promotion  of  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  tenant-farmers,  the  managers  of  the  Alliance  proceed 
to  disport  themselves  at  will  in  all  other  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  All  contracts  made  in  violation  of 
the  principles  of  the  Bill  are  to  be  rendered  null  and 
void.  “  All  forfeitures  on  the  ground  of  breach  of  cove- 


“  nant  will  also  in  all  likelihood  be  ignored.”  “  All 
“  conditions  as  to  the  nature  and  succession  of  crops  are 
“  virtually  abolished.”  An  occupier  for  two  or  three 
years  will  be  able  to  break  up  old  meadow  land  of  which 
the  qualities  could  not  be  reproduced  in  a  single  lifetime, 
with  the  sole  risk  of  incurring  liability  to  a  payment  to  be 
assessed  by  two  neighbouring  farmers,  engaged  perhaps  in 
a  similar  operation.  “  The  tithe-charges  will  in  all  pro- 
“  bability  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  house  duty  at 
“  present,  the  tenant  paying  them  in  the  first  instance, 
“  and  then  deducting  them  from  the  rent.”  The- 
Committee  of  the  Alliance  probably  chuckle  over 
the  reflection  that  the  amount  of  tithe  rent-charge 
has,  in  ordinary  practice,  been  already  deducted  from 
the  rent,  as  one  of  the  considerations  in  the  con¬ 
tract  of  letting.  The  mode  in  which  the  Bill  deals 
with  the  question  of  rates  may  be  inferred  from  its 
general  provisions.  “  The  Committee  engaged  in  revising 
“  the  draft  of  the  Bill  have,  we  learn,  agreed  that  only  one 
“  fourth  of  the  local  rates  levied  on  farm  land  shall  be  paid 
“  by  the  tenant.”  It  may  be  asked  why,  in  appropriating 
to  themselves  the  goods  of  their  neighbours,  the  tenant- 
farmers  should  restrict  themselves  to  three-fourths  of  the 
whole.  Some  agrarian  Regan  will  probably  outbid  the 
Goneril  of  Bedford  by  proposing  to  lay  all  the  rates  on 
the  landlord,  whose  rent  has  already  been  reduced  by  the- 
full  amount.  The  tenant-farmers  as  represented  by  the 
Guardians  will  have  the  pleasure  of  expending  the  rates  of 
which  the  unhappy  owners  are  to  pay  three-fourths.  The 
instinct  of  predatory  selfishness  acquires  strength  as  it 
moves. 

What  needs  he  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  five  ? 

Although  arguments  addressed  to  those  who  avowedly 
legislate  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit  are  likely  to  be 
wasted,  some  considerations  of  prudence  and  self-interest 
may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  farmers  who 
are  disposed  to  join  the  Alliance  in  the  hope  of 
sharing  the  profits  of  spoliation.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  the  Alliance  are  fixed,  has  already  paid 
them  a  part  of  the  price  of  their  votes  in  the  Ground 
Game  Bill  of  last  year.  He  would  perhaps  be  willing  to 
grant  them  a  further  boon  at  the  expense  of  perverse  Tory 
landlords  ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  claimants  on  his 
bounty.  Before  it  was  thought  possible  to  purchase  the 
support  of  the  farmers,  the  party  now  dominant  had  pro¬ 
mised  to  enfranchise  the  labourers,  in  the  well-founded 
hope  of  ensuring  their  political  support.  Household 
suffrage  in  counties  will  almost  certainly  be  enacted  by 
the  present  Parliament,  and  at  the  next  election  the  new 
constituencies  will  show  their  gratitude  to  their  benefactors, 
but  not  without  a  distinct  expectation  of  future  favours. 
The  demands  of  the  labourers  will,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  farmers.  The  Land 
Court  may  furnish  a  precedent  for  a  Wages  Court,  which 
would  exercise  a  not  more  anomalous  jurisdiction.  A 
Nine  Hours  Bill  might  also  find  a  chance  of  acceptance  if 
it  were  supported  by  a  sufficient  number  of  county  votes. 
The  institution  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  though  it  might 
be  more  remote,  tvould  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  Alliance, 
but  to  the  farmers  who  compose  it.  The  only  mode  of 
encountering  dangerous  schemes  of  innovation  is  to  abide 
by  sound  principles  of  law  and  economy.  If  property  is  to 
depend  on  a  majority  of  votes,  the  large  farmers  will  soon 
be  swept  away.  They  already  propose,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pi’esent  occupiers,  to  subject  all  future  tenants  to  an 
extreme  rack-rent  by  compelling  them  to  purchase  the 
tenant-right  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  competition.  The 
labourers,  when  they  attain  political  power,  will  scarcely 
respect  the  newly  acquired  rights  of  a  middle-class 
oligarchy  of  irremovable  occupiers.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  defend  a  one-sided  fixity  of  tenure,  while  the 
tenant  retains  the  right,  which  he  now  frequently  exercises, 
of  throwing  up  his  farm  at  pleasure. 


TINKERING-  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

N  article  on  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Fortnightly 
lleview  painfully  illustrates  the  unstable  condition  of 
all  English  institutions.  That  a  periodical  of  revolutionary 
tendencies  should  contain  an  attack  on  that  part  of  the 
established  system  which  is  most  obnoxious  to  zealous 
democrats  would  cause  no  surprise ;  but  Mr.  Rathbone, 
the  author  of  the  present  essay,  is  a  temperate  advocate 
of  changes  which  he  would  willingly  restrain  within  safe 
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and  reasonable  limits.  His  objections  to  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  as  it  now  exists,  are  not  founded  on  social  jealousy ; 
nor  is  he  disposed  to  do  injustice  to  the  great  qualities  of 
many  members  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy.  He  believes 
that  rank  and  wealth  may  still  advantageously  be  used  to 
strengthen  an  efficient  Second  Chamber  ;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  derive  its  authority 
from  election,  while  he  admits  that  there  may  be  a 
reasonable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  constituencies 
to  be  created  for  the  purpose.  A  feeling  of  regret 
that  a  proposal  for  abolishing  the  present  House  of  Lords 
should  proceed  from  such  a  quarter  indicates  no  want  of 
respect  for  Mr.  Rathbone’s  ability  and  character.  Plau¬ 
sible  and  even  forcible  arguments  may  be  used  against 
almost  every  branch  of  the  ancient  Constitution,  including 
the  highest  summit,  which  is  not  yet  included  in  the  plan 
of  revolutionary  advance.  The  doctrine  which  is  more  than 
once  propounded  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  that  in  the  present  day 
every  institution  must  justify  itself  by  its  practical  utility, 
would  perhaps  be  sound  if  it  were  universally  applied.  To 
some  minds  it  seems  that  one  gigantic  exception  practically 
vitiates  the  rule.  Those  who  regard  the  absolute  supre¬ 
macy  of  numbers  as  the  greatest  of  anomalies  are  quite 
certain  that  it  rests,  not  on  any  calculation  of  expediency, 
but  on  physical  force.  The  only  power  by  which  it  can  be 
even  practically  counterbalanced  is  respect  for  tradition,  or 
the  habit  of  acquiescing  in  the  existing  results  of  historical 
causes.  Democracy,  which  questions  all  other  authority, 
never  examines  its  own  credentials.  In  a  sentence  which 
is  composed  for  another  purpose,  Mr.  Rathbone  casually 
justifies  the  existence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  leisured 
class  is,  as  he  justly  says,  the  informal  constituency  of  a 
Second  Chamber.  He  might  have  added  that  in  a  short 
time  the  leisured  class  will  be  represented  in  no  other 
assembly.  It  is  already  disfranchised  in  France,  and  to 
a  great  extent  even  in  the  far  more  healthy  political 
organization  of  the  United  States.  In  neither  country 
is  property  so  seriously  threatened  as  it  has  been  of  late  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  House  of  Lords  may  perhaps 
not  be  strong  enough  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  ;  but 
its  power  of  resistance  may  probably  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  substitute  which  could  be  contrived. 

Mr.  Rathbone  is  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  desire  to 
strengthen  a  House  of  Lords,  under  that  or  some 
other  name,  for  the  discharge  of  functions  which  he  holds 
to  be  of  paramount  importance.  He  oddly  illustrates  the 
necessity  of  such  a  barrier  to  improvident  legislation  by 
“  the  working  of  American  politics  during  the  last  forty 
“years.”  He  truly  says  that  “the  need  of  conciliating 
“compact  and  selfish  minorities  made  it  hard,  at  one  time 
“almost  impossible,  for. an  honest  man  to  be  a  politician.” 
He  adds  that  the  same  cause  made  possible  a  growth  of 
local  taxation  almost  equivalent  (as  in  the  city  of  Hew 
York)  to  confiscation.  In  the  United  States  there  is, 
as  Mr.  Rathbone  elsewhere  observes,  the  most  power¬ 
ful  Second  Chamber  which  anywhere  exists.  Even  in 
Tweed’s  Irish  Republic  of  New  York  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  revised  the  decisions  of  the  predatory  Town 
Council.  The  want  of  a  check  on  dishonesty  and  wrong¬ 
ful  legislation  was  produced  by  the  common  origin  of 
all  powers  in  the  Federation,  the  State,  and  the 
Municipality.  The  same  constituency  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  elected  them  all ;  and  the  class  which  pos¬ 
sessed  property  and  leisure  was  represented  by  no  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  true  that  in  England  the  hereditary 
branch  of  the  Legislature  has  many  imperfections  ;  but  it 
was  hardly  worth  Mr.  Rathbone’s  while  to  quote,  in 
support  of  his  own  more  valuable  opinion,  the  supposed 
admissions  of  a  writer  “  whom  we  cannot  suppose  preju- 
“  diced  against  that  House  of  which  he  will  one  day  be  a 
“member.”  There  have  always  been  aristocrats  who, 
through  caprice  or  love  of  notoriety,  affected  hostility  to 
their  own  order.  In  quiet  times  such  patriots  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds  by  combining  the  advantages  of  rank 
with  the  favour  which  may  be  earned  by  the  profession  of 
popular  opinions.  The  Liberal  nobles  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  destined  to  acquire  an  opposite  experi¬ 
ence,  which  may  be  profitably  studied  by  their  successors 
in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Rathbone,  though  he  is  free  from  conscious  unfair¬ 
ness,  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  mode  in  which  the  House 
of  Lords  conducts  important  business.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  who  is  certainly  not  more  friendly  to  the  House 
of  Lords  than  Mr.  Rathbone,  lately  cited  the  debates  on 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  as  models  of  method,  if  not  of  sub¬ 


stance.  Mr.  Rathbone,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  the 
Peers  by  their  attitude  seemed  to  court  destruction. 
They  were,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  placed  in  a  difficult 
and  awkward  position.  Their  duty  to  themselves  and  the 
country  forbade  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  yet  it  was 
proper  and  necessary  that  they  should  record  their  objec¬ 
tions  to  its  principle.  Lord  Lansdowne’s  speech,  which 
was  perhaps  the  best  delivered  on  the  occasion,  contained 
a  conclusive  exposure  of  the  political  aud  economic  faults 
of  the  measure.  In  a  concluding  paragraph  he  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  evils  of  rejection  would  nevertheless  be 
greater  than  those  which  could  result  from  acceptance 
of  the  Bill.  The  Ministers,  and  not  the  Opposition,  were 
responsible  for  making  offers  which  wei’e  in  their  nature 
incapable  of  retractation  or  of  reduction.  Mr.  Harrison 
praised  the  rapidity  with  which  the  House  of  Lords 
elaborates  details  in  Committee.  Mr.  Rathbone  finds  much 
fault  with  the  alleged  ignorance  of  details,  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  want  of  contact  with  constituents.  It  is  true  that 
the  great  body  of  the  Peers  may  not  possess  extraordinary 
legislative  aptitude  ;  but  in  no  other  assembly  is  business 
so  habitually  left  in  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  parties. 

Mr.  Rathbone’s  scheme  of  reform  is  perhaps  as  good 
as  any  rival  plan  for  the  constitution  of  a  new  Second 
Chamber.  He  would  make  all  peers  eligible  for  a  seat ; 
but  he  proposes  that  the  House  of  Commons  should,  by  cumu¬ 
lative  vote,  elect  one-third  of  the  Upper  House  for  periods  of 
fifteen  years.  The  election  would  really  devolve  on  the 
Ministers  of  the  day,  who  are  also  to  have  the  power  of 
appointing  a  limited  number  of  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  Crown.  The  Law  Lords  are  to  retain  their  present 
seats,  and  the  total  number  of  three  hundred  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  the  Chairmen  of  the  proposed 
County  Boards.  As  the  Boards  themselves  will  be  elected 
by  household  suffrage,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of 
the  Chairmen  may  be  local  agitators,  possessing  influence 
in  their  own  districts,  but  wholly  unqualified  for  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  thought  rash  on  the  part  of  a 
religious  Order  to  embody  a  condemnation  of  all  change 
in  the  well-known  formula — Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint.  To 
the  House  of  Lords  the  phrase  may  be  applied  in  the  form, 
not  of  a  wish,  but  of  a  prophecy — JErunt  ut  sunt,  aut 
non  emnt.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Rathbone  shoukl 
regard  the  constitution  of  the  American  Senate  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  the  election  of  a  part  of  the  Second  Chamber 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Senate  would  have  been 
as  commonplace  as  the  House  of  Representatives  if  it  had 
been  elected  by  that  body  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  criticize  in 
detail  a  project  which  is  only  one  of  many  plausible  con¬ 
trivances  which  might  be  suggested.  The  French  Senate 
furnishes  an  instructive  example  of  the  difficulty  of  creating 
a  Second  Chamber  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  modern 
democracy.  It  is  elected  by  three  or  four  different  methods ; 
it  includes  many  of  the  most  eminent  orators,  of  the  soundest 
economists,  of  the  most  experienced  statesmen  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  France ;  and  yet  when  it  lately  rejected  a 
Bill  of  secondary  importance,  an  outcry  was  immediately 
raised  for  its  abolition ;  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  at  first 
defended  its  independence,  now  thinks  it  convenient  to 
support  some  scheme  of  reconstruction  which  may  ensure 
its  absolute  subservience  to  the  more  popular  assembly. 
Mr.  Rathbone’s  just  and  eloquent  eulogy  on  the  members 
of  one  great  patrician  House  might  serve  as  an  argument 
for  maintaining  the  privileges  which  he  proposes  to  destroy 
or  to  qualify.  The  social  and  political  weight  of  an  able 
and  wealthy  family  derives  its  principal  lustre  from  the 
presence  of  its  chief  in  the  hereditary  Assembly,  which  in 
turn  is  largely  dependent  on  the  general  respect  which  is 
felt  for  himself  and  his  equals. 


LORD  DERBY  ON  THE  IRISH  LAND  ACT. 

LORD  DERBY  has  set  himself  to  examine  calmly  and' 
candidly  the  probable  effects  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
now  that  it  has  become  law,  and  no  one  can  aid  or  prevent 
its  passing  by  exaggerated  hopes  or  fears.  What  does  it 
all  come  to  ?  What  will  it  do  ?  What  will  it  not  do  ? 
are  the  questions  which  Lord  Derby  attempts  to  answer 
by  the  light  of  a  clear,  cold  judgment  and  of  much  experi¬ 
ence  of  affairs,  general  and  Irish.  He  necessarily  assumes, 
to  begin  with,  that  the  Act  will  be  allowed  to  work,  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Court  will  be  respected,  and  that  the 
law  will  in  practice  give  to  every  man  what  it  gives  him 
in  theory.  If  this  is  assumed,  Lord  Derby  shows  that  the 
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landlord  will  lose  very  little.  On  the  whole,  the  land  is 
let  at  a  low  rent.  A  fair  Court,  therefore,  if  it  does  not 
raise  rents,  will  not  lower  them  ;  and,  as  it  is  assumed  that 
in  the  future  all  legal  obligations  are  to  be  punctually  ful¬ 
filled,  the  mass  of  landlords  will  get  the  same  rents  paid 
as  a  matter  of  certainty  that  they  now  get  in  a  very  pre¬ 
carious  and  painful  way.  They  will  have  no  political 
power,  but  they  have  already  lost  under  the  Ballot  the 
political  power  they  once  possessed ;  they  will  retain  the 
social  advantages  which  in  a  peaceful  country  always 
attach  to  the  receipt  of  large  revenues  from  a 
source  so  obvious  and  indisputable  as  land.  Their 
incomes  will  indeed  be  larger  than  ever,  for  they 
will  no  longer  be  exposed  to  the  importunities  of  tenants 
asking  them  to  contribute  towards  improvements.  They 
retain  all  their  rights  of  sport,  and,  under  this  imaginary 
reign  of  law,  no  one  will  poison  hounds  or  stop  hunting 
with  pitchforks.  Their  only  real  loss  will  be  that  of  the 
pleasure  of  finding  a  sphere  of  honourable  activity  in  the 
personal  management  of  a  large  estate,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasure  that  the  bulk  of  Irish  landlords  have  had  the 
wish  or  the  resources  to  enjoy  in  any  very  great  extent. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  landlords  who  will  have  their 
rents  and  their  incomes  reduced,  and  who  therefore 
will  have  to  content  themselves  with  the  thought 
that  a  certainty  of  sixpence  is  better  than  the  chance 
of  a  shilling.  Speaking  broadly,  Lord  Derby  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  the  landlords  would  not  lose  if 
the  Act  was  loyally  carried  out.  He,  indeed,  somewhat 
understates  his  case.  If  we  are  to  contrast  the  dismal 
anarchy  that  prevails  in  Ireland  at  present  with  an 
imaginary  state  of  things  in  which  every  one  obeyed  the 
law,  the  landlord  got  his  present  rents  paid  to  the  day, 
enjoyed  in  peace  his  social  distinction,  and  sported  to  his 
heart’s  content,  he  ought,  if  he  had  a  spark  of  gratitude, 
to  invoke  blessings  every  evening  on  the  heads  of  those 
good  and  clever  men  who  thought  of  this  wonderful  Act 
which  had  conferred  on  him  such  inestimable  benefits. 

When  Lord  Derby  turns  to  the  tenants  he  sees  before 
him  a  much  more  gloomy  prospect.  The  tenants  are  now, 
he  says,  in  the  position  of  peasant  proprietors  who  have 
not  paid  for  their  land.  Are  they  likely  to  thrive  in  such 
a  position  ?  Lord  Derby  thinks  they  are  not  for  several 
reasons,  of  which  the  chief  are  that  the  soil  and  climate 
of  Ireland  are  not  favourable  to  small  farms ;  that  the 
tenants  will  have  no  capital  to  make  improvements  ;  that 
the  Irish  farmers  have  a  painfully  slight  knowledge  of  their 
business  ;  and  that  they  are  apt  to  have  inconveniently 
large  families.  The  many  would  fail,  and  only  the  few 
would  succeed.  Those  who  failed  would  sell  their  holdings, 
and  the  purchasers  would  be  those  who  throve.  Lord  Derby 
rightly  calculates  that  as  a  pure  matter  of  business  the  culti¬ 
vator  of  an  adjacent  holding  is  the  man  who  can  afford  to 
give  the  best  price  for  the  interest  of  an  outgoing  tenant. 
Thus  in  the  long  run  the  effect  of  the  Act  would  be  to  con¬ 
solidate  farms,  and  although  this  would  be  in  one  way  a 
public  benefit,  for  the  soil  would  produce,  if  Lord  Derby  is 
right,  more  than  it  can  produce  under  a  system  of  small 
farms,  all  the  objects  which  have  prompted  the  agitation 
by  which  the  Act  has  been  gained  would  be  defeated.  It 
is  impossible  as  to  all  this  to  say  whether  Lord  Derby  is 
right  or  wrong.  We  are  told  to  assume  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  things  so  unlike  all  that  we  see  now,  that  we 
cannot  realize  its  immediate,  and  still  less  its  remoter,  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  supposed  that  the  soil  is  to  be  occupied  by 
tenants  sure  of  their  holdings,  and  in  return  cheerfully  obey¬ 
ing  the  law,  rigidly  fulfilling  their  obligations,  and  making  a 
gallant  and  persistent  effort  to  do  their  very  best  with  the 
land  on  which  they  find  themselves  placed.  If  humble 
Irishmen  are  capable  of  undergoing  this  moral  transforma¬ 
tion,  they  might  also  be  capable  of  doing  more  in  their  new 
and  better  state  than  Lord  Derby  expects.  If  we  are  to 
look  at  the  mass  of  landlords  and  omit  exceptional  cases, 
we  ought  also  to  look  at  the  mass  of  tenants.  There 
are  Irish  tenants  who,  if  they  had  no  other  source  of 
livelihood,  could  not  in  most,  years  pay  any  rent  at 
all.  But  the  mass  of  Irish  tenants  are  peifectly  well 
able  to  pay  their  rents  if  they  choose.  The  proof 
of  this  is  that,  according  not  only  to  Lord  Derby  but 
also  to  the  best  authorities  he  has  been  able  to  con¬ 
sult,  on  every  two  Irish  estates  out  of  three  the  rent 
has  not  been  raised  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  and  the  rent,  until  the  present  agitation  began, 
was  regularly  paid.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  customary 
rent  which  Lord  Derby  thinks  the  Court  will  impose  as 


the  future  rent,  and  which  it  is  assumed  will  be  paid  when 
due  by  a  law-abiding  tenantry.  What  is  there  in  the 
Land  Act  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  tenant  to  live 
and  pay  this  rent  than  it  has  been  hitherto  ?  These  men, 
with  a  new  moral  nature,  will  find  themselves  in  a  new 
position,  and  this  position  will,  at  any  rate,  make  them 
more,  and  not  less,  prone  to  do  their  very  best  for 
themselves  and  the  land.  As  owners  subject  to  a  quit  rent, 
they  are  not  likely  to  work  less  hard  or  to  take  less  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work  than  they  used  to  do  when  they  held  by 
a  tenure  which  they  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  was 
precarious.  The  size  of  their  families  might  make  emi¬ 
gration  necessary ;  but  these  worthy,  law-abiding,  in¬ 
dustrious  men  would  be  just  the  persons  to  explain  to  the 
superfluous  members  of  their  circle  that  they  would  do 
better  to  leave  home  and  shift  for  themselves.  They 
would,  as  Lord  Derby  observes,  have  no  capital  for  such 
expensive  improvements  as  draining;  but  draining  has 
hitherto  been  mainly  done  not  with  the  money  of  the  land¬ 
lords,  but  with  money  which  the  landlords  have  borrowed ; 
and  tenants  who  as  a  body  obeyed  the  law  and  paid  their 
rents  would  borrow  for  drainage  as  easily  as  the  landlords 
have  done.  There  is  perhaps  only  one  way  in  which  the 
Land  Act  is  prejudicial  to  the  tenants.  Foreign  compe¬ 
tition  may  lower  the  price  of  the  main  articles  of 
Irish  produce.  In  this  case  it  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  a  tenant  to  be  saddled  during  a  statutory  term  with  a 
rent  based  on  prices  when  foreign  competition  was  not 
felt,  and  in  this  respect  the  rigidity  of  the  Act  would  tell 
too  much  in  favour  of  the  landlords. 

After  discussing  the  probable  effects  of  the  Act  as 
it  would  operate  if  a  reign  of  law,  order,  and  general 
content  were  established,  Lord  Derby  handles  the 
very  serious  preliminary  question  whether  there  is  any 
solid  reason  to  anticipate  that  this  happy  state  of 
things  will  be  seen  by  the  present  generation.  In 
other  words,  will  the  Land  Act  pacify  Ireland  ?  Lord 
Derby  has  no  kind  of  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
will  not.  Whether  it  will  ever  come  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion  until  those  who  are  determined  that  it  shall  not  have 
a  chance  are  made  to  feel  themselves  in  danger  is  very 
doubtful.  But,  apart  from  this,  there  is  the  very  grave 
objection  to  all  hopes  of  the  pacificatory  effects  of  the 
Land  Act,  that  it  is  not  what  England  has  given,  but 
what  England  will  not  give,  that  the  Irish  want.  Lord 
Derby  has  done  his  best  to  inform  himself  on  this  head, 
and  all  that  he  has  seen,  read,  or  heard,  leads  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  will  be 
pacified  by  nothing  but  separation  from  England.  Their 
new  moral  nature  is  not  going  to  begin  to  show  itself 
until  they  are  allowed  to  set  up  a  government-  for 
themselves.  As  Lord  Derby  pointedly  says,  we  are  at  the 
commencement,  not  at  the  end,  of  a  great  struggle.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  underrate  the  gravity  of 
the  position  in  which  England  is  thus  placed.  Whatever 
we  do,  we  seem  only  to  increase  the  anxiety  of  the  Irish 
to  be  let  go.  If  we  humour  them,  and  pass  an  Act  like 
the  Land  Act,  which  we  only  justify  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  not  as  we  are,  they  take  this  as  a  confession  that 
there  are  inherent  differences  which  make  an  enforced 
union  odious  to  them.  If  we  treat  them  as  being  like 
Englishmen,  and  give  them  juries  and  the  Ballot,  a  demo¬ 
cratic  franchise  and  local  government,  they  use  these  gifts  as 
instruments  for  working  out  their  end  of  separation. 
Prudence,  patience,  and  great  firmness  may  overcome  the 
Irish  difficulty,  as  they  have  overcome  so  many  difficulties 
which  English  statesmen  have  had  to  encounter ;  but  they 
were  never  more  necessary,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
illusory  than  the  hope  that  we  have  suddenly  found  in  the 
Land  Act  a  sovereign  and  specific  remedy  for  the  political 
maladies  of  Ireland. 


M.  FERRY  AND  M.  GAMBETTA. 

IT1HAT  small  portion  of  the  French  public  which  takes 
J-  an  active  interest  in  politics  is  busy  in  speculating  as 
to  the  precise  date  and  the  immediate  antecedents  of 
M.  Ferry’s  impending  resignation.  That  the  nominal 
leader  of  the  lately- elected  majority  is  shortly  to  make 
way  for  a  new  Prime  Minister  no  one,  except  the  Paris 
Correspondent  of  the  Times,  seems  to  doubt.  The  only 
point  about  his  retirement  from  his  present  office  which 
is  still  uncertain  is  whether  it  will  come  beforo  or 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers.  If  the  question 
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were  to  be  decided  either  by  precedent  or  political 
propriety,  M.  Ferry  would  certainly  choose  the  latter 
course.  He  might  very  naturally  have  ceased  to  be 
Prime  Minister  six  weeks  ago,  because  he  could  then 
have  said  that,  as  the  new  majority  evidently  belonged  to 
another  man,  he  should  no  longer  profess  to  represent  it. 
Instead  of  this,  he  claimed  the  new  majority  as  his  own, 
and  gave  no  hint  that  the  thought  of  resignation  had  so 
much  as  entered  his  mind.  No  fresh  light  has  been  cast 
upon  the  composition  or  wishes  of  the  new  majority  since 
that  time,  and  if  M.  Ferry  now  resigns  without  waiting 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  he  will  find  a  very  different 
explanation  given  of  the  step.  He  will  be  accused,  aud  ac¬ 
cused  with  much  apparent  reason,  of  desiring  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  the  war  in  Tunis.  Had  things  gone  well 
there,  it  will  bo  said,  nothing  would  have  been  heard  about  a 
Ministerial  reconstruction  until  the  Chambers  were  again  in 
Session.  This  sudden  desire  to  leave  M.  Gkevy  free  to 
send  for  whomsoever  he  chooses  coincides  somewhat  sus¬ 
piciously  with  the  news  that  has  lately  been  received  from 
North  Africa.  It  will  be  taken,  at  all  events,  to  mean 
that  M.  Ferry  is  anxious  to  escape  the  responsibility  of 
his  own  action,  that  he  has  sacrificed  the  Tunis  expe¬ 
dition  to  considerations  of  political  convenience,  and  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  face  the  censure  which  he  is  certain 
to  incur  in  consequence.  A  Minister  who  retires  under 
these  circumstances  must  be  curiously  indifferent  to  the 
good  opinion  of  his  countrymen.  To  resign  office  rather 
than  challenge,  or  even  endure,  inquiry  is  to  admit  that 
your  motives  will  not  stand  examination.  If  M.  Ferry 
has  anything  of  a  case,  he  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  lay 
it  before  the  Chamber,  and  he  can  only  do  this  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  remaining  Prime  Minister  until  there  has  been 
time  for  his  conduct  to  be  debated.  M.  Grevy,  who  is 
understood  to  be  scrupulous  about  Parliamentary  pro¬ 
prieties,  can  hardly  fail  to  take  this  view.  Though  the 
powers  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  as  regards  the 
selection  of  Ministers  are  not  very  well  ascertained,  he  will 
certainly  assume  that  a  Chamber  which  is  so  nearly  a 
double  of  the  old  one  must  be  held  to  support  the  Cabinet 
which  the  old  Chamber  supported,  until  it  has  given 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

When  constitutional  propriety  and  the  wishes  of  the 
Chief  of  the  State  point  unmistakably  to  M.  Ferry’s  re¬ 
tention  of  office  until  ho  has  been  displaced  by  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  vote,  it  may  seem  strange  that  there  should  be 
so  much  as  a  suspicion  that  he  means  to  anticipate  such  a 
vote  by  resignation.  Even  a  Prime  Minister  has  a  right 
to  be  accounted  innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved  ;  why, 
then,  should  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  M.  Ferry  means 
virtually  to  confess  his  guilt  by  running  away  from  trial  P 
That  is  a  question  for  French  journalists  to  answer ;  all 
that  foreign  observers  can  do  is  to  note  the  fact  that  this 
intention  on  the  part  of  M.  Ferry  is  taken  for  granted  by 
many  persons  who  profess  to  be  well  informed  as  to  his 
inteutions.  The  very  day  on  which  he  is  to  place  his 
office  at  M.  Grevy’s  disposal  is  named,  and  a  reason 
assigned  why  he  should  do  it  on  that  day  and  on  no  other. 
It  is  argued  that  the  new  Prime  Minister  will  wish  to 
meet  Parliament  as  soon  as  his  Cabinet  is  formed,  lest 
some  mischief  in  the  way  of  intrigue  should  be  found  for 
the  hands  of  idle  deputies,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  will 
take  about  ten  days  to  form  the  Cabinet.  This  explana¬ 
tion  of  M.  Ferry’s  expected  resignation  has  the  fault  that 
it  only  explains  why  it  should  take  place  at  a  particular 
time.  In  this  limited  sense  it  is  certainly  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation.  Given  that  M.  Ferry  has  determined  not  to  face  the 
Chambers  in  his  present  office,  there  are  good  reasons  why 
he  should  retire  from  it  somewhere  between  the  15  th  and 
the  18th  of  the  present  month.  But  it  leaves  the  question 
why  he  should  retire  from  it  at  all  just  where  it  was  ;  and 
before  this  can  be  answered,  it  must  be  made  clear  why 
M.  Gambetta  wishes  to  take  office  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Chambers  rather  than  after.  If  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  time  is  come  for  him  to  step  into  M. 
Ferry’s  shoes,  we  may  be  sure  that  M.  Ferry  would  not 
be  so  anxious  to  put  his  shoes  off.  Now  there  are  at  least 
two  reasons  why  M.  Gambetta  should  not  wish  any  longer 
to  delay  taking  office.  The  first  is,  that  if  he  is  in  power 
when  the  decisive  news  comes  from  Tunis,  he  will  come  in 
for  the  credit  of  it  if  it  is  good,  while  he  will  be  able  to 
wash  his  hands  of  it  if  it  is  bad.  No  one  can  say  precisely 
how  far  M.  Gambetta  has  shared  in  the  responsibility  of 
the  expedition  ;  and  since  it  is  left  to  him  to  define  his 
part  in  it,  he  will  probably  be  guided  by  the  consider¬ 


ation  whether  this  responsibility  is  glorious  or  inglo¬ 
rious.  Tf  he  waits  until  the  result  is  known,  ho 
runs  the  risk  of  that  result  being  favourable,  and 
so  of  M.  Ferry’s  seeming  to  be  thrown  aside,  not  because 
ho  is  not  fit  to  be  Prime  Minister,  but  because  M. 
Gambetta  wants  to  be  Prime  Minister  himself.  The  second 
reason  is  that,  if  M.  Ferry’s  resignation  is  postponed  until 
after  his  policy  has  been  debated  in  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  M.  Gambetta  can  hardly  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
discussion.  The  politician  who  by  universal  consent  is 
to  succeed  the  Minister  whose  conduct  is  under  inquiry 
must  give  his  own  opinion  of  that  conduct,  and  state  in 
what  respects  he  would  have  acted  differently.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  M.  Gambetta  should  wish  to  escape  this  neces¬ 
sity.  No  one  except  himself  and  some  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet  cau  say  how  far  the  conduct  of  the 
Tunis  expedition  was  of  his  ordering,  and  how  far  of 
M.  Ferry’s.  So  long  as  there  is  no  exhaustive  debate  ip 
the  Chamber  the  precise  distribution  of  parts  may  remain 
unknown,  and  if  a  new  Cabinet  is  formed  before  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Session  an  exhaustive  debate  may  be  avoided. 
There  is  very  little  amusement  in  censuring  a  Government 
which  no  longer  exists,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
censure  the  new  Government  until  there  has  been  time 
for  it  to  show  how  its  policy  differs  from  that  of  its 
predecessor. 

This,  however,  only  accounts  for  M.  Gambetta’s  anxiety 
that  M.  Ferry  should  not  wait  to  defend  himself  before  the 
Chamber.  What  can  be  the  motive  which  is  expected  to 
lead  M.  Ferry  to  the  same  conclusion  ?  He,  it  might  be 
thought,  is  under  the  strongest  possible  inducements  not  to 
evade  a  Parliamentary  trial.  Even  if  all  the  charges  now 
current  against  him  should  be  proved  in  every  detail,  he 
would  still  be  better  off'  than  if  he  resigned  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  proved.  In  the  former  case  he  would 
at  least  have  given  evidence  of  courage,  if  not  of  statesman¬ 
ship  ;  in  the  latter  case  he  would  have  shown  himself 
equally  deficient  in  both  qualities.  This  is  not  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  the  situation  by  French  politicians.. 
They,  strange  to  say,  are  of  opinion  that  M.  Ferry  will 
better,  rather  than  injure,  his  prospects  by  declining 
to  answer  his  accusers.  If,  it  is  said,  he  retires 
from  office  before  the  Chamber  meets,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  M.  Gambetta  from  offering  him  a 
seat  in  the  new  Cabinet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
awaits  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  the  division 
goes  against  him,  M.  Gambetta  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this.  For  the  time,  at  all  events,  a  vote  of  censure 
directed  against  a  Ministry  must  be  accepted  as  disqualify¬ 
ing  its  chief  for  holding  office  in  the  Ministry  which 
follows.  M.  Ferry  may  serve  under  M.  Gambetta  if  he 
runs  away  from  a  Parliamentary  condemnation,  but  he 
cannot  serve  under  him — at  least,  not  immediately — if  he 
remains  to  face  a  Parliamentary  condemnation.  As  ex- 
Ministers  are  very  quickly  forgotten  in  France,  M.  Ferry 
probably  thinks  that  it  is  safer  not  to  let  the  chance  go  by. 
The  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  transaction  argues  a  low 
standard  of  political  honour ;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  consider¬ 
able  organ  of  French  opinion  seems  to  reject  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  it  must  be  supposed  that  it  is  a  standard  in  which 
average  French  opinion  sees  nothing  discreditable. 


LOUD  O'HAGAN  AT  DUBLIN. 

TT1HE  Social  Science  Association  has  for  some  time  past 
-L  become  dull  and  useful.  In  its  early  years  it  was 
neither.  The  extravagances  which  found  their  natural 
place  at  its  meetings  yielded  an  annual  crop  of  amusement,, 
and  even  the  enthusiasts  who  paraded  them  did  not  dream 
that  the  experiments  they  suggested  would  ever  be  seriously 
tried.  Now,  the  Congresses  mostly  address  themselves  to 
points  in  which  the  law  is  admitted  to  need  amendment, 
and  the  President’s  address  bears  a  painfully  close 
resemblance  to  a  Queen’s  Speech.  Lord  O’Hagan’s- 
survey  of  the  field  which  the  Association  has  made  its- 
own  was  fair  and  comprehensive.  He  avoided  awkward 
questions  with  all  the  care  which  high  office  renders  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  contrived  to  fill  his  allotted  space  without 
betraying  any  sense  of  the  irony  of  fortune  in  placing  a 
meeting  called  together  to  consider  amendments  of  the  law 
in  a  country  in  which  law  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  account.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  under  any  circumstances  a 
conspicuous  party  politician  can  be  a  good  President  of  a 
Social  Science  Congress.  He  is  bound  by  his  posi- 
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tion  not  to  hint  that  anything  for  which  his  colleagues, 
past  or  present,  are  responsible  is  other  than  perfect;  and, 
however  convinced  he  may  be  of  the  need  for  further 
changes,  he  must  not  betray  his  conviction  in  words. 
Lord  O’Hagan  moved  as  easily  under  these  fetters  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  do,  but  the  fetters  were  still  there. 
They  were  especially  visible  in  the  parts  of  his  address 
which  bore  upon  education.  Lord  O’Hagan  is  an  Irishman 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  neither  character  can  he 
feel  any  genuine  liking  either  for  the  Intermediate  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  or  for  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  University. 
Religions  prejudices  in  one  political  party  and  irreligious 
prejudices  in  the  other  have  combined  to  withhold  from 
Irishmen  the  kind  of  education  which  the  majority  of  the 
nation  desires.  Conservatives  have  disliked  the  notion  of 
endowing  Popery ;  Liberals  have  disliked  the  notion  of 
endowing  any  creed  whatever.  The  consequence  has  been 
biat  secondary  and  university  education  have  hardly 
existed  for  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Trinity  College  and 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  been  frequented  mainly  by  Irish 
Protestants.  The  object  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
and  of  the  Royal  University  is  to  amend  this  state  of  things 
in  fact,  without  amending  it  in  form.  Party  exigencies 
have  made  it  impossible,  or  have  been  supposed  to  make  it 
impossible,  to  give  Roman  Catholic  parents  in  Ireland 
the  same  advantages  which  have  long  been  enjoyed  by 
Anglican  parents  in  England  and  by  Presbyterian  parents 
in  Scotland.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  desire  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  their  own  religion  has  been  esteemed 
a  virtue;  in  the  former  it  has  been  treated  merely  as  a  proof 
that  those  who  profess  to  feel  it  set  no  genuiue  value  on 
education.  Perhaps  if  leading  politicians  on  both  sides 
had  had  the  courage  to  paint  this  flagrant  inconsistency 
in  its  true  colours,  Englishmen  might  by  degrees  have 
awaked  to  it ;  but,  instead  of  this,  leading  politicians  on 
both  sides  have  agreed  to  support  one  another  in  making 
believe  that  Irish  education  must  be  regulated  by  one 
principle,  and  English  and  Scotch  education  by  another. 
The  Intermediate  Education  Act  and  the  Royal  Uni¬ 
versity  are  attempts  made,  so  to  say,  under  the  rose 
to  give  Irish  Roman  Catholic  youths  an  education  which 
their  parents’  consciences  will  allow  them  to  accept  for 
their  sons.  The  State  carefully  shuts  its  eyes  to  the 
destination  of  the  money  which  it  pays  for  this  purpose. 
It  refuses  to  know  anything  about  the  religion  of  the 
youths  to  whom  it  gives  scholarships  and  fellowships ;  it 
only  knows  that  they  have  passed  a  given  examination. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  improvement  on  the  system 
under  which  Roman  Catholics  could  not  hold  scholarships 
or  fellowships  even  by  passing  an  examination.  But  it  is 
open  to  objections  which  no  one  is  better  qualified  than 
Lord  O’Hagan  to  set  out  with  all  the  just  weight  that 
belongs  to  them.  If  he  were  not,  never  had  been,  and 
never  hoped  to  be,  in  office,  the  Social  Science  Congress 
would  have  been  greatly  the  gainer. 

It  is  natural  that  the  author  of  the  existing  Irish  jury 
system  should  think  well  of  his  own  work,  and  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  Lord  O’Hagan’s  address  should  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  a  defence  of  the  Act  which  he  passed  in  1871.  It  is 
fair  to  remember  that  the  deserved  discredit  into  which  trial 
by  jury  in  Ireland  has  lately  fallen  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  particular  method  of  choosing  juries.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  combine  incompatible  advantages.  There  are  merits  in 
trial  by  jury,  there  are  merits  in  trial  without  a  jury  ;  but 
the  merits  are  not  identical.  The  virtue  of  trial  by  jury 
iB  the  popular  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  trial 
which  springs  from  the  popular  character  of  the  body 
which  the  verdict  has  been  given.  The  virtue  of 
trial  without  jury  is  the  possibility  which  it  affords 
of  obtaining  a  really  capable  and  instructed  tribunal. 
Great  fault  has  been  found  with  the  Jury  Act  of  1871  be¬ 
cause  it  took  away  from  the  sheriff  the  power  of  selection, 
and  made  the  payment  of  rates  a  sufficient  qualification  for 
a  juror.  There  are  times,  no  doubt,  when  these  two 
changes  will  almost  necessarily  work  badly.  There  might 
be  some  chance  of  getting  a  just  verdict,  even  in  an 
agrarian  case,  if  a  high  qualification  had  kept  out  most  of 
the  class  which  is  actuated  by  passion  or  fear,  and  if  the 
sheriff  had  kept  out  the  remainder.  It  would  be  far  better, 
however,  to  suspend  trial  by  jury  altogether  than  to  de¬ 
prive  it  beforehand  of  the  features  which  constitute  its 
sole  claim  to  public  confidence.  A  condemnation  by  a 
Special  Commission  would  not  excite  a  tenth  part  of 
the  sympathy  for  the  criminal  which  would  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  a  condemnation  by  a  packed  jury,  or  even 


by  a  jury  from  which  every  one  of  the  same  rank 
with  the  criminal  had  been  rigidly  excluded.  When 
the  popular  feeling  about  crime  is  healthy,  the  verdict  of 
a  jury  will  seldom  do  any  real  injustice.  When  the  popular 
feeling  about  crime  is  unhealthy,  trial  by  jury  has  ceased 
for  the  time  to  be  a  satisfactory  or  proper  method  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.  What  Ireland  wants  at  the  present  moment 
is,  not  any  tinkering  with  the  method  by  which  juries  are 
chosen,  but  a  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no 
method  of  choosing  juries  can  be  satisfactory  in  agrarian 
cases  which  does  not  make  them  cease  to  be  juries  except 
in  name.  When  things  have  come  to  this  pass,  the 
remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  a  suspension  of  trial  by 
jury  until  it  has  once  more  become  possible  for  juries 
that  are  juries  in  something  else  than  in  name  to  be 
trusted  with  the  trial  of  prisoners  charged  with  agrarian 
crimes.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  meeting  at 
Dublin  will  give  a  very  certain  sound  upon  a  question  of 
this  kind.  In  theory,  every  Irishman  must  be  assumed  to 
wish  that  a  man  who  has  shot  a  landlord,  resisted  the  police, 
or  taken  violent  possession  of  land  to  which  he  has  ceased 
to  have  any  title  should  have  prompt  punishment  meted 
out  to  him.  In  practice,  the  sympathy  entertained  for  the 
cause  to  which  these  acts  are  supposed  to  minister  makes 
a  difference  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  execution  of  the 
law  is  regarded,  and  this  distinction  may  be  expected  to  be 
visible  even  in  a  Social  Science  Congress. 

It  is  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  at  a  Social  Science 
Congress  held  in  Dublin  something  should  be  said  in 
behalf  of  the  movement  which  is  to  give  Ireland  manu¬ 
factures.  But  Lord  O’Hagan  would  have  done  a  greater 
service  to  his  countrymen  if  he  had  warned  them  that 
such  a  movement  is  predestined  to  failure.  There  are 
countries  in  which  the  question  whether  manufactures 
shall  or  shall  not  exist  on  a  great  scale  is  determined  by 
legislation  ;  there  are  others  in  which  it  is  determined  by 
nature.  Ireland  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  a  greater 
injury  could  hardly  be  done  her  than  to  invite  capital  to 
work  up  imported  raw  material  with  imported  coal  and 
imported  machinery. 


COVENTRY. 

THANKS  to  Lady  Godiva,  the  city  of  Coventry  is  more 
generally  known  than  most  provincial  towns  of  the  same 
degree  of  importance.  The  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  most 
people  is,  however,  probably  confined  to  the  legend  of  Earl  Leofric’s 
lady,  and  the  form  of  Boycotting  known  as  sending  the  victim  to 
Coventry,  together  with  some  vague  ideas  about  seven  spires  and 
an  accompanying  multiplicity  of  churches.  To  such  persons  it 
may  perhaps  be  disappointing  to  know  that  only  three  spires  are 
now  standing,  that  the  legend  of  Godiva  is  probably  quite 
mythical,  being  mentioned  by  no  authority  earlier  than  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  and  that  the  episode  of  Peeping  Tom— * 

low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth, 

The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come — 

is  a  late  addition  to  the  legend.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  ancient  monuments  which  has  been  wrought  by  time,  “  re¬ 
storation  ”  and  the  necessities  of  trade  and  manufacture,  Coventry 
still  possesses  much  that  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  antiquaries 
and  students  of  architecture.  Beside  the  three  beautiful  churches, 
and  St.  Mary's  Hall,  one  of  the  finest  guildhalls  in  existence,  the 
city  is  rich  in  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  best 
periods,  especially  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
town  is  fortunate,  too,  in  its  situation.  The  country  near,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  south,  in  the  direction  of  "Warwick  and  Stoneleigh, 
is  perhaps  the  loveliest  in  the  county.  On  the  Stoneleigh  road, 
a  mile  or  so  from  the  city,  lies  Stivichall,  with  its  beautiful 
grange,  and  the  little  church  built  in  forty  years  by  one  man’s 
labour.  The  road  to  Warwick,  with  its  avenue  of  oaks,  its  grassy 
rides,  and  the  stretches  of  fern-clad  common  by  the  wayside,  is 
conspicuous,  even  among  Warwickshire  roads,  for  its  beauty.  As 
one  approaches  Coventry  by  this  road,  the  two  tall  spires  which 
stand  on  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  town  form  a  landmark 
for  miles,  except  where  the  view  is  hidden  by  the  elms  that  meet 
overhead.  The  entrance  to  the  town  on  this  side  is  very  fine,  in 
spite  of  some  ugly  modem  buildings.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  the  two  spires,  prominent  in  every  view 
of  the  town,  rise  over  the  cluster  of  low  buildings  which  intervenes, 
with  no  rival  object  to  take  away  from  their  appearance  of  im¬ 
mense  height.  Leaving  behind  the  station  and  the  row  of  stuccoed 
villas  with  which  modern  taste  has  disfigured  the  approach  to  it, 
we  pass  the  old  house  where  George  Eliot  went  to  school,  and  the 
little  inn  where  the  figure  of  Peeping  Tom  looks  down  from  a 
window  at  the  street-corner.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  the 
old  stands  side  by  side  with  the  new.  A  tumble-down  timbered 
house  leans  against  a  magnificent  new  gin-palace,  fragments  of 
the  city  wall  are  placarded  with  the  advertisements  of  bicycle 
manufacturers,  and  a  fireplace  lined  with  rare  Dutch  tiles 
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accompanies  hair-brushing  by  machinery  in  a  barber’s  shop.  Else¬ 
where  there  are  whole  streets  which  still  retain  their  old-world 
appearance.  The  houses  are  of  all  heights,  their  roofs  pitched 
high  or  low  according  to  the  builder’s  fancy.  They  stand  at 
various  angles  with  each  other  and  with  the  line  of  the  road,  and 
encroach  upon  the  footpath  in  a  way  calculated  to  vex  the  souls 
of  municipal  authorities.  The  beams  and  gables  are  often  en¬ 
riched  with  fine  carving,  and  many  have  suffered  little  except 
in  the  mutilation  of  the  finials,  which  has  been  so  general 
that  in  some  modern  reproductions  of  the  style  the  finials 
have  been  copied  in  their  mutilated  form,  and,  instead  of  rising 
above  the  apex  of  the  gable,  have  been  cut  short  and  covered  with 
coping  tiles.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  old  streets  is 
Butcher  Row,  which  stands  close  to  the  churches  and  in  suggestive 
proximity  to  the  old  Bull-ring.  Here  the  houses  seem  to  be 
tumbling  about  in  all  directions,  and  are  kept  together  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  gravity  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  workmanship.  In  a  narrow  lane  which  leads  into 
Cross  Cheaping  the  buildings  on  each  side  slope  so  much  as  almost 
to  meet  overhead,  and  remind  one  forcibly  of  a  street  in  the  Arab 
quarter  of  Cairo,  where  “  tres  pateat  coeli  spatium,  non  amplius, 
ulnas.”  The  line  of  the  city  walls  can  be  easily  traced  in  many 
parts,  especially  on  the  south  side,  where  the  city  has  never  passed 
beyond  its  ancient  limits.  Here  a  footpath  skirts  the  boundary 
line,  and  rows  of  cottages,  raised  above  the  foundations  of  the 
wall,  look  southward  over  acres  of  garden  and  orchard.  Most  of 
the  gates  have  disappeared,  but  one  remains  on  the  north-east 
at  the  end  of  Cook  Street,  and  the  gate-house  of  another  is  still 
inhabited.  A  fine  gateway  which  once  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  the  White  Friars  still  leads  from  the  lane  called  after  them  into 
Much  Park  Street. 

Of  course  the  interest  of  the  town  centres  around  the  churches 
of  St.  Michael  and  Trinity,  which  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  detailed  description.  The  beautiful  red  sandstone  of  which 
the  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Michael’s  are  built  adds  the  charm 
of  colour  to  that  of  form,  and  the  crumbling  of  the  stone 
has  given  the  beauty  of  age  without  as  yet  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  structure.  Of  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  and  Priory  to  the 
north  of  the  two  churches  very  little  remains.  Some  foundations 
have  been  excavated  and  exposed  to  view  in  front  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  a  fragment  of  wall  has  been  cleverly 
built  into  the  new  fabric,  instead  of  being  ruthlessly  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  it,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases.  A  great  part 
of  the  site  of  the  Priory  is  now  occupied  by  a  row  of  large  red 
brick  houses,  built  for  the  most  part  in  the  early  part  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Coventry,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  depression,  was 
beginning  to  recover  through  the  introduction  of  the  silk  trade. 
No  doubt  further  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  interest¬ 
ing  remains  which  lie  buried  beneath  the  trim  lawns  sloping  down 
from  the  back  of  these  houses.  St.  Mary's  Hall  stands  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Michael's  Church.  Its  history  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  the  city  guilds,  which  were  founded  mainly  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  The  hall  was  first 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  guild 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  As  it  now  stands,  it  dates  from  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  when  the  more  important  guilds  were 
united.  Though  the  Trinity  Guild  gave  its  name  to  the  new 
society,  the  hall,  after  the  rebuilding,  retained  its  original  title. 
It  is  fully  described  in  Sharp's  Antiquities  of  Coventry.  Among  its 
most  interesting  contents  is  the  famous  tapestry  which  has  lately  been 
exhibited  at  South  Kensington.  It  hangs  under  the  north  window, 
and  illustrates  the  close  connexion  between  the  city  and  Henry  VI., 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Trinity  Guild.  The  tapestry  is  in  a  state 
of  excellent  preservation ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  excessive  zeal 
of  the  Reformers  should  have  led  them  to  cut  out  the  representation 
of  God  the  Father  which  originally  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
chief  compartment,  and  to  substitute  the  present  poor  figure  of 
Justice.  The  hall  contains  portraits  of  the  English  sovereigns 
from  Elizabeth  to  George  IV.  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
picture  of  all  is  one  which  may  with  great  probability  be  ascribed 
to  Sir  Antonio  More.  It  has  generally,  but  no  doubt  wrongly, 
been  called  a  portrait  of  Queen  Mary.  About  the  treasures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  muniment-room  volumes  might  be  written.  The 
collection  of  documents  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  England, 
and  among  the  MSS.  may  be  mentioned  the  charter  granted  in 
1 J53  by  Earl  Ranulph,  the  city  Leet-book,  and  several  account- 
books  belonging  to  the  corporation  and  to  various  of  the  guilds. 
There  are  also  two  volumes  of  letters  addressed  to  the  corporation 
on  various  occasions— one,  from  Queen  Anne  Bolevn,  announces 
the  birth  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  another,  from  Elizabeth  her¬ 
self,  charges  the  mayor  with  the  safe  keeping  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  Open  the  volumes  where  one  may,  there  is  sure  to  be 
something  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  city  or  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Close  to  St.  Mary’s  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tim¬ 
bered  houses  in  Coventry.  The  carving  of  the  beams  and 
gables  is  exquisite ;  but  unhappily  this  is  the  only  one  left  stand¬ 
ing  of  a  whole  row  of  houses,  which  were  pulled  down 
some  years  since  to  make  room  for  various  modern  buildings. 
The  carved  gables  of  the  demolished  houses  are  engraved  in 
Pus-in's  work  on  the  subject,  and  are  among  the  finest  examples 
contained  in  it.  In  the  same  work  may  be  found  examples  taken 
from  Ford's  Hospital,  in  Greyfriars  Lane,  which  shows,  on  a  small 
scale,  all  that  is  best  in  the  architecture  of  the  period.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  and  is  entered  from  a  mean  and  dirty  | 


street  by  a  low  archway,  which  leads  into  a  tiny  court  only  a  few 
feet  wide.  In  the  window  of  the  little  room  which  was  once 
the  chapel  are  two  curious  figures,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John.  The  building,  small  as  it  is,  is  quite  equal  in 
interest  to  the  far  better  known  Leicester  Hospital  at  Warwick. 
Of  similar  character,  but  far  larger  and  rather  less  beautiful,  is 
the  Bablake  Hospital,  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  where  there  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  John  Hales,  the  founder  of  the  Grammar 
School,  probably  by  Holbein.  St.  John’s  Church,  which  stands 
to  the  south-west  of  this  hospital,  and  close  to  the  site  of  Spon- 
gate,  has  lately  been  restored,  with  considerable  benefit  to  the 
interior,  at  any  rate.  The  floor,  which  had  for  some  inscrutable 
reason  been  raised  several  feet,  is  now  lowered  to  its  original  level, 
and  the  bases  of  the  pillars  have  been  uncovered.  The  church  is  both 
beautiful  and  curious.  The  choir  has  a  northward  bend,  as  is  also 
the  case  in  St.  Michael’s,  and  the  west  wall  is  not  at  right  angles 
with  the  two  adjoining  it.  Several  of  the  pillars,  too,  are  very 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  church  was  founded  soon 
after  the  formation  of  St.  John’s  Guild,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
It  is  impossible  here  even  to  mention  all  the  buildings  which  are 
worthy  of  admiration  and  study.  Two  more  must,  however,  be 
named — the  Grammar  School,  once  the  church  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  noteworthy  for  the  rare  and  beautiful  tracery  of  its  east 
window ;  and  the  old  Palace  in  Earl  Street,  which  has  been  sadly 
mutilated  by  the  base  uses  to  which  it  has  been  put,  though  it 
still  possesses  many  features  of  interest.  A  curious  fact  about  it 
is  that  there  appear  to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  who  were  its 
original  owners.  The  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  stands 
suggests  their  rank,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  them. 

In  spite,  or  perhaps  in  consequence,  of  the  vast  wealth  of 
material  available  for  the  purpose,  no  adequate  history  of  Coventry 
has  yet  been  written.  Those  best  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
subject  have  confined  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  monographs 
on  the  various  branches  of  it ;  and  to  their  labours,  especially  to 
those  of  Thomas  Sharp  the  antiquary,  the  future  historian  will 
owe  very  much.  Dugdale’s  work  is,  of  course,  extremely 
valuable;  but  as  its  author  was  writing  the  history  of  Warwick¬ 
shire,  not  of  Coventry,  it  does  not  go  into  the  subject  W.h  the 
minuteness  which  its  importance  deserves.  At  the  very  outset 
the  student  is  met  by  a  difficulty,  in  the  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  The  most  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  first  two  syllables  is  that  they  refer  to  a  convent  which 
undoubtedly  existed  in  very  early  times  ;  but  as  the  last  syllable  is 
of  course  t.re,  the  British  word  for  town,  some  authorities  prefer 
to  regard  the  remainder  of  the  word  as  a  modification  of  Cane, 
which  they  take  to  be  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  Shirburn. 
However  this  may  be,  a  nunnery  certainly  existed  in  the  time  of 
Canute  which  had  a  great  repute  on  account  of  the  virtues  of  St. 
Osburg,  who  had  been  its  abbess.  It  was  destroyed  in  1016  by 
Canute  and  Edric,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Coventry  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  the 
husband  of  Godiva,  founded  the  monastery  which  afterwards 
became  so  famous.  This  Leofric  was  descended  from  an  ancestor 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  Earl  of  Chester  in  the  reign  of  Ethel- 
bald,  King  of  Mercia.  lie  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of 
the  time,  and  it  was  his  granddaughter  Algitha  whom  Harold  II. 
was  compelled  for  State  reasons  to  marry.  Another  granddaughter 
wras  married  to  her  kinsman  Ranulph,  and  from  them  were 
descended  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  iScotland,  and  Dervogil  or 
Bevorgilla,  the  wife  of  John  Balliol,  whose  name  is  held  in  pious 
memory  in  the  college  which  her  husband  founded  at  Oxford.  The 
monastery,  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Osburg,  so  >n 
became  very  wealthy ;  it  possessed  rich  manors  in  various  coun¬ 
ties,  among  others  that  of  Eaton  in  Cheshire,  while  among  its 
relics  the  most  precious  was  an  arm  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo.  It 
enjoyed,  too,  the  privilege  of  being  subject  to  no  diocesan  bishop ; 
but  this  privilege  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  William  II.,  when 
Robert  of  Limesey,  Bishop  of  Chester,  obtained  from  the  King 
the  custody  of  the  monastery,  and  by  the  Pope’s  authority  moved 
his  seat  from  Chester  to  Coventry.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
misfortunes  for  the  monks.  The  name  of  Abbot  became  extinct, 
“  in  regard  that  the  episcopal  dignity  therein  overtopt  it,”  as  Dugdale 
says.  The  fabric  ot  the  building  fell  into  decay,  and  the  monks 
were  kept  in  strict  submission  by  the  bishop.  Several  successive 
bishops  lived  here,  and  even  dropped  the  name  of  Lichfield  from 
their  title,  until  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  places  should  choose 
their  bishop  in  turn,  precedency  in  style  episcopal  being 
given  to  Coventry.  In  the  ware  of  Maud  and  Stephen,  the  Earl 
of  Chester  took  the  side  of  Maud;  and  Robert  Marmion,  of 
Tamworth,  being  an  enemy  of  the  Earl,  expelled  the  monks 
and  fortified  the  church.  His  ignominious  fate  is  referred  to  by 
the  Abbess  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem.  He  fell  into  a  trench 
which  he  had  dug  for  the  enemy,  and  while  in  this  helpless  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  killed  by  a  common  soldier.  Ranulph,  the  Earl  of 
Chester  just  mentioned,  appears  to  have  taken  the  part  of  the 
monks,  and  of  the  town  generally,  against  the  bishop.  In  1153  he 
granted  to  the  monks  a  charter,  which  has  already  been  relerred 
to,  authorizing  them  to  have  two  carts  always  going  to  and  fro  in 
his  woods  to  carry  timber  for  repairs  and  fuel.  He  also  granted 
various  privileges  to  the  townsmen.  He  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  died  excommunicate.  The 
quarrel  between  monks  and  bishop  came  to  a  climax  in  the  reigu 
of  Richard  I.,  when  the  monks  were  expelled  for  assaulting  Hugh 
I  Novant,  their  bishop.  The  assault,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
j  committed  under  great  provocation,  for  Hugh  afterwards  died 
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repentant  at  the  abbey  of  Bee,  having  condemned  himself  to 
Purgatory  till  the  day  of  judgment  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
monks,  who  were  restored  in  1198. 

From  this  time  the  fortunes  of  the  monastery  began  to 
mend.  The  existing  charters  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  then  Earl  of  Chester,  who 
died  without  male  issue.  After  his  death  tbe  lordship  of 
Coventry  came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  Roger  de 
Montalt,  who  sold  it  to  the  monks  of  Coventry  to  raise  money 
to  equip  him  for  the  Third  Crusade.  lie  reserved  to  him¬ 
self  only  tho  manor-house  and  park  of  Cheylesmore,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  house  of  the  Friars  Minors,  which  had  been  lately  founded. 
No  doubt  the  latter  exception  was  intended  to  protect  the 
Franciscans  from  the  enmity  of  the  English  monks,  by  whom  they 
were  hated  as  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Pope.  In  spite  of  the 
settlement  of  Franciscaus  among  them,  the  monks  remained 
faithful  to  the  King,  for  we  find  that  they  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  De  Montfort  and  the  barons,  whose  headquarters  were 
at  Kenilworth,  about  six  miles  distant.  The  monastery,  however, 
prospered,  and  the  welfare  of  the  town  was  further  promoted  by  Royal 
favour.  Robert  de  Montalt,  being  without  heirs  male,  entailed  the 
manor  of  Cheylesmore  upon  Queen  Isabel,  with  remainder  to  John 
of  Eltham.  As  the  latter  died  before  Isabel,  the  manor  came  into 
the  possession  of  Edward  III.,  who  settled  it  upon  the  Black 
Prince,  and  it  is  from  this  connexion  that  the  three  feathers  appear 
in  the  city  arms.  Great  privileges  and  exemptions  were  accorded 
to  the  citizens,  and  in  1346  the  King  granted  them  a  charter  of 
incorporation,  the  first  mayor  being  elected  in  the  following  year. 
Soon  afterwards  the  city  walls  were  built,  and  in  1373  the  tower 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church  was  begun  by  William  and  Adam  Botoner, 
each  of  whom  was  twice  mayor  of  the  city.  It  is  recorded  in  some 
copies  of  the  city  annals  that  a  brass  plate  was  found  in  the  church 
bearing  this  inscription: — 

William  and  Adam  built  the  tower, 

Ann  and  Mary  built  the  spire, 

William  and  Adam  built  the  church, 

Ann  and  Mary  built  the  quire. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  such  inscription 
ever  existed,  and  Thomas  Sharp,  whose  opinion  deserves  the 
greatest  possible  respect,  only  mentions  the  tradition  to  dis¬ 
credit  it.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Botoners  did  more 
than  build  the  tower  and  spire.  Richard  II.  made  various 
grants  to  the  town,  giving  stone  from  his  park  for  the  building  of 
the  walls,  and  granting  to  the  corporation  the  waste  land  all 
round  the  town  to  pay  for  their  maintenance.  About  this  time 
the  commons  of  Coventry  were  constantly  rising,  and  on  one 
occasion  they  pelted  the  mayor  with  loaves  when  he  went  to  hold 
the  assize  of  bread  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  because  the  bakers  had  not 
observed  the  assize,  and  the  mayor  had  not  punished  them.  John 
Onley,  who  was  mayor  in  1396,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first 
Englishman  born  in  Calais  after  its  capture.  His  father,  a  Coventry 
man,  was  the  standard-bearer  of  Edward  III.,  and  his  son  was 
born  immediately  after  tbe  taking  of  the  town.  He  was  twice 
mayor  of  Calais,  and  twice  filled  the  same  office  in  his  father’s 
native  town.  In  1404  Henry  IV.  held  the  Parliament  known  as 
Parliamentum  indoctum  at  Coventry,  and  showed  great  favour 
to  the  city,  though  his  associatious  with  the  place  can  scarcely 
have  been  pleasant,  for  it  was  here  that  he  was  sentenced  to  banish¬ 
ment  by  Richard  II.  on  the  breaking  off  of  his  duel  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Henry  V.  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  confirm  the 
city  charters.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  the  commons  rose,  and 
destroyed  the  Royal  gardens  at  Cheylesmore,  hut  the  cause  of  the 
rising  is  not  recorded. 

Thirty  years  later  the  crowning  favour  was  conferred  on 
Coventry  by  Henry  VI.,  who  constituted  the  city  with  the 
surrounding  villages  an  independent  county,  the  bailiffs  of  the 
city  being  sheriffs  of  the  county.  In  1458  the  King  held  here 
the  Parliamentum  dicibolicum,  by  which  Richard  Duke  of  York 
and  his  son  Edward  were  attainted.  In  spite  of  its  Lancas¬ 
trian  antecedents  Edward  IV.  still  favoured  the  city,  and  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  spent  Christmas  here  with  the  Queen. 
Soon  afterwards  came  the  temporary  reaction  caused  by  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  Woodvilles,  and  in  1469  Earl  Rivers  and  his  son 
were  executed  on  Gosford  Green  to  the  east  of  the  city.  On  the 
return  of  Edward  to  England  in  1471,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  held 
Coventry  against  him,  and  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  the  King 
came  and  took  away  the  mayor’s  sword,  and  seized  the  liberties  of 
the  city.  These  were  restored,  however,  on  payment  of  500 
marks,  and  Edward,  always  politic,  sent  his  son  on  a  visit  to 
Coventry,  where  he  was  well  received.  The  city  annals  tell  us, 
with  some  pride,  that  he  stood  godfather  to  the  mayor’s  child,  and 
received  a  present  of  a  cup  and  100I.  He  was  followed  by  the 
King,  who  kept  the  feast  of  St.  George  at  his  manor  of  Cheyles¬ 
more.  Richard  III.  found  time  in  his  brief  reign  to  visit  Coventry 
at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  to  see  the  miracle  plays  for 
which  the  city  was  famous  acted  by  the  guilds  ;  and  Henry  VII., 
anxious  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  most  important  town  in  the 
midland  counties,  went  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  and  lodged 
at  the  house  of  the  mayor,  Robert  Onley — a  descendant,  no  doubt, 
of  the  standard-bearer  of  Edward  III.,  who  has  been  mentioned 
above.  The  mayor  was  knighted,  and  the  King  received  the 
traditional  gift  of  a  cup  and  100/.  In  this  and  the  following 
reign  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  city  charities  were 
founded.  In  1497  the  mayor  was  Thomas  Bond,  who  founded  the 
hospital  called  after  him.  In  his  mayoralty  Prince  Arthur  visited 
Coventry,  and  was  received  with  great  rejoicings.  The  year 


1521  is  memorable  for  the  mayoralty  of  Thomas  White,  the  city’s 
greatest  benefactor,  who  left  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  in 
gifts  to  the  poor,  and  in  free  loans  to  enable  young  men  to 
begin  business  for  themselves  after  serving  their  apprenticeship. 
Twenty  years  later  the  Cross  was  built,  by  Sir  William  Holies,  on 
the  site  of  another  which  had  been  pulled  down  in  1510;  but  this 
was  the  last  important  work  undertaken  in  Coventry  for  many 
years.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  almost  ruined  the  town. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  the  property  of  the  monastery  was 
bought  at  a  very  cheap  rate  by  the  corporation  and  by  private 
benefactors ;  but,  as  Dugdale  tells  us,  “  It  was  neither  the  lustre 
of  their  beautiful  cross,  nor  all  those  large  and  easy  acqui¬ 
sitions  that  did  any  whit  balance  the  loss  this  city  sustained 
by  the  ruine  of  that  great  and  famous  monastery,  and  other  the 
religious  houses  which  had  so  lately  preceded.”  Trade  fell  oft’, 
and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  city.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  John  Hales,  the  founder  of  the  grammar  school,  re¬ 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  that  only  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants  remained  in  the  city,  whereas  within  memory  the  po¬ 
pulation  had  been  fifteen  thousand.  After  the  dissolution  the  site 
of  the  monastery  was  sold,  and  the  building  itself,  with  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  demolished,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Bishop. 

For  some  time  to  come  we  hear  little  of  Coventry.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  attempted  to  involve  the  citizens  in  Wyatt’s 
rebellion,  and,  it  seems,  with  some  prospect  of  success ;  but  the 
more  prudent  party  prevailed,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  at  Warwick  compelled  the  Duke  to  retire.  On 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  to  the  city  in  1565  the 
Recorder  referred  to  the  “  lamentable  ruin  and  decay  thereof.” 
He  had  good  ground  for  complaint.  The  plague  had  been 
very  deadly  in  Coventry  during  the  previous  year,  and  the 
clothing  business  was  falling  into  decay,  without  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  new  industry;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Queen’s  visit  did  anything  to  mend  matters.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  city  received  a  very  doubtful  mark  of  Royal 
favour  in  being  chosen  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  mayor’s  parlour. 
Three  years  later  she  was  again  at  Coventry,  when  she 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Huntingdon  at  the  Bull  Inn,  on  the  site  of  which  the  barracks 
now  stand.  Coventry  seems  to  have  escaped  all  connexion  with 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  though  Dunchurch  was  the  appointed 
rendezvous  of  the  conspirators,  and  Combe  Abbey  was  one  of 
their  places  of  meeting.  On  the  discovery  of  the  plot  the  con¬ 
spirators  attempted  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  wa3  then 
at  Combe,  but  she  was  safely  conveyed  into  Coventry.  In  the 
following  reign  the  city  was  greatly  harassed  by  the  oppressive 
exactions  of  the  King,  and  we  find  in  the  records  that  in  1635 
“  a  silver-gilt  bowl,  59  ounces,  was  given  to  my  lord  Bishop  for 
his  pains  in  settling  ship-money.”  At  this  time  the  city  retained 
its  splendid  appearance,  though  its  material  prosperity  was  in  a 
great  measure  gone.  Taylor  tbe  Water  Poet,  in  a  curious  account 
of  a  summer’s  tour  through  the  Midland  counties,  undertaken  in 
1639,  describes  Coventry  as  “a  faire,  famous,  sweet,  and  ancient 
city,  so  walled  about  with  such  strength  and  neatuesse  as  no  city 
in  England  may  compare  with  it.”  He  also  suggests  trey  covent 
as  the  derivation  of  the  city’s  name ;  but  his  authority  in  philo¬ 
logical  questions  is,  of  course,  not  worth  very  much.  Mindful  of 
their  former  wrongs,  the  citizens  refused  in  1642  to  admit  the 
King's  army  within  the  walls,  though  they  expressed  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  welcome  the  King  himself.  The  Cavaliers  assaulted  the 
town,  and  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls  ;  but  the  citizens  stoutly 
maintained  the  breach,  until  they  were  relieved  and  the  siege 
raised  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Brooke  with  a  cavalry  force  and  the 
foot  regiments  of  Hollis  and  Hampden.  This  took  place  two 
days  before  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  this  repulse  was  avenged  by  the  demolition  of  the 
walls  of  Coventry,  which  had  stood  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Coventry  offers  few  features  of 
interest.  The  silk  trade  was  introduced  into  the  town  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  with  the  watch  manufacture,  restored 
to  a  great  extent  its  fallen  fortunes.  The  French  Treaty  of 
Commerce  again  seemed  to  threaten  the  town  with  ruin,  but  the 
period  of  extreme  depression  passed  away  ;  new  industries  have 
been  introduced,  and  perhaps  a  new  term  of  prosperity  may  be 
associated  with  the  manufacture  of  the  bicycle. 


COCKNEY  SPORT. 

RRYT  has  always  been  a  sporting  man ;  his  great  ambition 
now  urges  him  to  be  a  sportsman.  It  is  no  longer  enough 
for  him  to  back  horses  whose  names  he  knows  not  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  and  to  risk  the  till  on  favourites  which  he  has  never  seen. 
The  mild  excitement  of  glove-fights  and  of  clandestine  badger- 
baiting  on  Sunday  mornings  has  begun  to  pall  on  ’Arry.  He  has 
read  so  much  about  fox-buuting  in  the  erudite  works  of  Ouida, 
and  about  coursing  in  the  sporting  papers,  that  he  has  determined 
to  make  acquaintance  with  water  and  with  timber,  with  bull¬ 
finches  and  with  raspers.  ’Arry,  in  short,  would  a-hunting  go. 
The  demand,  as  political  economists  assure  us,  generates  the 
supply  ;  and  the  enterprising  lessees  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  have 
provided  ’Arry  with  sport  of  the  most  suitable  character.  The 
following  advertisement,  addressed  to  Cockney  sportsmen  very 
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degenerate  from  good  old  Jorrocks,  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
daily  papers: — 

THE  HORN  of  the  HUNTER  will  be  heard  on  the  HILL  of  M  US  WELL 
TO-MORROW  and  every  TUESDAY  and  SATURDAY.  The  ALEX¬ 
ANDRA  PALACE  FOX-HOUNDS  will  meet  at  10.30  each  Morning. 
Season  Subscription,  5/.  5s.  One  day,  10s.  6 d.  “Do  not  be” 

~ OUT  OF  THE  HUNT. 

What  is  called  a  “  rehearsal  ”  of  the  amusement  of  fox¬ 
hunting,  as  practised  in  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  wire- 
fenced  acres,  was  given  a  few  days  ago  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 

A  bag-fox,  apparently  a  tame  one,  was  turned  out,  and  pursued  by 
“  some  of  the  leading  tradesmen  of  Holloway,”  who  are  reported 
to  have  looked  somewhat  uncomfortable  in  their  saddles.  A 
single  fence  of  three  feet  in  height  had  been  erected,  but  the  local 
sportsmen  preferred  to  take  a  circuitous  route  and  avoid  this 
obstacle.  The  poor  wretch  of  a  fox  took  refuge  in  some  suburban 
grove  of  laurels  when  he  was  tired  of  racing  round  his  limited 
enclosure,  and  there  he  was  ingloriously  slain  by  a  pack  of  thirteen 
couple  of  hounds,  which  are  said  to  have  been  recently  purchased 
from  the  Quorn.  These  discarded  animals  have  been  taught  to 
follow  a  drag  in  and  out  among  the  shrubberies  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  Tuesday  was  the  real  opening  day  of  the  Palace  Hunt, 
and  about  twenty  horsemen  met  between  the  building,  which  is 
occupied  by  a  panorama  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  the  offices 
of  the  Company.  The  beginning  of  the  sport  was  comparatively 
legitimate.  A  drag  had  been  laid,  and  the  Cockney  sports¬ 
men  had  their  choice  of  leaping  or  of  evading  hurdles  and 
water  jumps,  skirting  the  Colney  Hatch  road,  and  dashing 
past  the  primseval  forests  of  The  Grove.  No  one  has  any  right 
to  object  to  the  local  equestrians’  desire  to  take  exercise 
in  this  way,  and  doubtless  the  suburban  air  is  healthier  than  the 
atmosphere  of  a  riding  school.  But  after  the  pursuit  of  the  drag 
came  the  far  more  feverish  excitement  of  a  “  real  fox  hunt.”  A 
tame  animal  was  let  out  of  its  bag,  and  showed  no  desire  to  flee 
from  the  face  of  man.  The  bag-fox  merely  sat  down  and  contem¬ 
plated  the  varied  attractions  of  the  Alexandra  Palace.  Having 
exhausted  these  delights,  the  poor  creature  crept  into  a  shrubbery, 
and,  having  passed  a  bad  night  in  the  bag,  prepared  to  go  to  sleep 
in  a  thicket  “just  in  front  of  the  central  arch  of  the  Palace.”  As 
be  showed  r.o  signs  of  leaving  this  insecure  retreat,  the  hounds 
were  sent  into  the  bushes,  and  slew  the  quarry  ingloriously.  The 
crowd  gathered  round,  and  eagerly  watched  the  hounds  as  they 
devoured  the  poor  sleepy  bag-fox,  butchered  to  make  a  cockney 
holiday. 

The  historian  of  the  Crawley  family  mentions  that  the  younger 
Rawdon,  in  his  boyhood,  could  conceive  of  no  sport  more  noble 
and  manly  than  ratting  in  a  barn.  Ratting  in  a  barn  is  certainly 
a  more  natural  and  honourable  pursuit  than  watching  the  worry¬ 
ing  of  a  tame  fox  in  a  laurel  grove.  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that 
the  real  attraction  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  is  not  the  riding,  nor 
even  the  display  of  skill  shown  by  the  avoidance  of  hurdles, 
but  the  brutal  part  of  hunting  with  which  sportsmen  could  most 
happily  dispense.  The  holiday  crowd  of  gazers  like  to  see  a 
worry,  to  watch  a  poor  brute  taken  at  advantage,  and  destroyed 
by  powerful  foes.  People  who  love  to  look  on  while  women 
are  fired  out  of  guns  at  Music  Halls,  and  while  children  risk 
their  necks  on  the  trapeze,  are  naturally  charmed  to  behold  a 
tame  fox  torn  piecemeal.  These  sportsmen  are  cultivating  a  habit 
of  mind  which  will  soon  enable  them  to  stand  by,  as  diverted 
amateurs,  when  a  man  cuts  his  wife  to  pieces,  or  a  crowd  of 
roughs  kick  a  stranger  to  death. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  fox-hunt,  if  it  has  been  correctly  de¬ 
scribed,  is  perhaps  the  very  lowest  form  of  sport  which  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  an  age  of  sport  made  popular  and  easy.  We 
used  to  think  that  it  was  impossible  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
Rosshire  chase,  in  which  the  fox  arrived  in  a  bag  by  the  10.45, 
and  the  hounds  came  on  in  a  train  at  noon,  while  the  wire  fences 
prevented  any  attempt  to  follow  the  hunt.  But  the  sportsmen 
engaged  in  that  pursuit  did  not,  at  least,  shut  up  their  bag-fox  in 
an  area  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  On  the  whole, 
the  Kempton  Park  Coursing  Meeting  seems  to  afford  a  closer 
parallel  to  the  sport  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  Coursing  is  at 
no  time  and  in  no  way  the  most  humane  of  sports.  It  is  best 
when  it  is,  as  it  used  to  be,  quite  natural — when  farmers  take  the 
greyhounds  out  over  an  open  tract  of  country,  and  course  such 
hares  as  they  may  happen  to  find.  Here  the  hares  know  their 
ground  intimately  well,  and  are  in  the  prime  of  health  and  natural 
training.  Coursing  is  less  natural,  and  therefore  is  less  of  the 
nature  of  sport,  when  hares  are  driven  in  from  a  large  surrounding 
district,  as  in  the  great  contests  like  that  for  the  Waterloo  Cup. 
Third  in  the  scale  come  the  enclosed  grounds,  like  Gosforth 
Park,  but  even  here  the  hares — the  imported  hares — have  a  chance, 
if  they  are  left  long  enough  in  the  place  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  of  the  escape.  One  old  Irish  hare  is  said  to  have  been 
coursed  seventeen  times  last  year,  and  to  have  got  clean  away  after 
all.  But  at  Kempton  Park,  an  enclosed  place,  it  is  said  (by  a  con¬ 
temporary)  that  “  many  of  the  hares  had  been  on  the  ground  but  a 
few  hours,  and,  consequently,  knew  nothing  of  their  surroundings; 
while  they  were  stiff  and  cramped  from  their  confinement  during 
a  long  journey  by  rail,  the  ground  was  so  narrow  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  escape.  Consequently  on  the  first  day  only  two  hares 
were  not  killed  by  the  greyhounds,  and  they  were  afterwards 
found  dead.”  If  this  report  be  correct,  the  performances  at 
Kempton  Park  far  outdo  the  enjoyments  of  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  It  is  not  a  mere  couple  of  foxes  a  week  that  are  chopped  in 


a  suburban  shrubberv,  but  a  whole  crowd  of  tired  bewildered  bag- 
hares  that  are  turned  out  for  the  pursuit  of  greyhounds,  and  to  be 
instruments  of  betting  for  sporting  gents.  That  is  what  modern 
coursing  has  come  to  be.  We  may  be  charged  with  sickly  senti¬ 
mentalism,  but  we  confess  to  no  great  liking  for  the  sport  in  itself. 
The  odds  against  the  hare  are  rather  too  great.  One  thinks  of 
Shakspeare’s  description  of  liare-hunting: — 

By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill, 

Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  list’ning  car, 

To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still. 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear. 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way. 

Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 

Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay. 

To  be  sure  “  poor  Wat’s  ”  troubles  are  over  sooner  when  bo  iff- 
hustled  out  of  a  railway  into  a  wire-enclosed  space  of  heath. 

Sport  is  respectable  and  admirable  just  in  proportion  to  its 
arduousness  and  difficulty,  and  to  the  knowledge  which  it  should 
demand  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  animals.  A  man  sets  his 
walking  powers  and  his  cunning  against  those  of  the  stag,  his 
skill  against  the  caution  of  the  salmon,  his  trained  eye  and  ready 
hand  against  the  wild  flight  of  the  grouse.  This  is  all  very  well, 
and,  so  pursued,  sport  is  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  training 
for  the  serious  hard  work  of  life.  It  requires  a  minute  knowledge 
and  careful  observation  of  nature  and  of  the  habits  of  birds  and 
beasts.  But  the  essential  character  of  sport  is  deliberately  ruined 
by  modern  contrivances.  We  try  to  make  sport  easy,  instead  of 
hard,  and  to  make  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  hunted  creatures 
quite  unnecessary.  Pheasants  are  artificially  reared  in  millions.  Par¬ 
tridges  are  crowded  into  the  fewest  possible  fields.  Grouse  are 
driven,  and  the  excellent  sport  of  the  moors  becomes  a  kind  of 
superior  pigeon-shooting.  Even  stags  are  driven,  that  so-called 
sportsmen  may  fire  at  random  among  hinds  and  fawns,  and  be 
enabled  to  brag  of  the  heads  they  have  secured  without  distress  or 
difficulty.  As  to  fox-hunting  and  coursing,  the  managers  of 
Kempton  Park  and  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  have  shown  the  way 
to  make  these  sports  easy  and  safe.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  taming  salmon,  but  probably  the  use  of  dynamite  and  rake-hooks 
will  become  more  and  more  popular,  and  will  be  unblushingly 
practised  whenever  the  water  is  low.  In  short,  modern  sport  is 
degenerating  into  organized  poaching,  in  which  nothing  is  con¬ 
sidered  but  the  easiest  way  of  making  a  big  bag  or  basket.  We 
expect  soon  to  read  that  the  Duke  of  X,  with  Lady  So-and-so,  had 
a  capital  day  with  dynamite  on  this  or  that  river  or  loch,  and 
“  brought  to  bank  ”  seventy  salmon,  beside  three  hundred  grilse  and 
sea-trout.  Sport  of  that  sort  would  bo  no  more  than  a  rational 
extension  of  the  practices  of  driving  deer  and  coursing  bewildered 
bag-hares.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  bet  on  the  results  of  angling 
with  dynamite  as  on  those  of  Cockney  coursing.  In  the  off¬ 
season  noble  sportsmen  might  amuse  themselves  like  Signor  Paglia, 
who  has  been  shooting  swallows  at  Battiferro,  near  Bologna.  The 
Signor  took  six  breech-loaders  to  the  ground,  and  killed  2,186 
swallows  in  the  course  of  the  day.  When  swallows  take  to  sitting 
in  long  rows  on  railings  and  telegraph-wires,  it  would  be  even  more 
easy,  and  therefore  more  in  the  character  of  modern  sport,  to  pot 
them.  The  President  of  the  Bologna  Shooting  Club,  who  is  said 
to  have  applauded  Signor  Paglia,  should  certainly,  now  that  the 
swallows  are  departing,  come  to  England,  hunt  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  and  course  at  Kempton  Park. 


THE  PARIS  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION. 

IN  a  former  article  we  explained  that  the  Electrical  Congress  had 
settled  the  question  of  the  international  standards  of  electrical 
measurement.  We  may  now  give  the  nomenclature  of  the 
standards  adopted.  The  Volt  is  the  unit  of  electromotive  force, 
and  the  Ohm  that  of  resistance,  both  keeping  their  old  values  as 
well  as  their  old  names.  The  unit  of  current  is  to  be  called  the 
Ampere,  and  is  the  current  given  by  one  Volt  acting  through  a 
resistance  of  one  Ohm — in  fact,  it  is  the  unit  of  current  hitherto 
known  as  the  Weber.  The  reasons  for  this  change  of  name  will 
of  course  remain  in  obscurity  until  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  made  public.  The  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  per 
second  by  a  current  of  one  Ampere  is  now  to  be  called  one 
Coulomb ;  and  the  unit  of  electrostatic  capacity  which  remains  the 
same  as  before — the  Farad — is  connected  with  the  other  units  by  the 
formulae  that  one  Coulomb  in  a  Farad  gives  one  Volt,  or  that,  if  a 
condenser  of  one  Farad  capacity  be  charged  by  an  electromotive 
force  of  one  Volt,  it  will  contain  one  Coulomb.  As  to  the  defining 
of  a  mercury  column  of  the  resistance  of  one  Ohm,  we  fancy  that 
it  has  been  of  most  value  as  a  piece  of  diplomacy  at  the  Congress ; 
when  defined,  such  a  standard  will  be  troublesome  to  make, 
and  by  no  means  easy  to  use.  We  venture  to  think  that  for 
scientific  investigation,  the  usual  German  silver  resistance  coils 
will  always  be  used  as  at  present,  except  in  cases  where  for 
very  delicate  work  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  employing  coils  made  of  the  platinum  silver  alloy  used  for 
the  standard  B.A.  unit  coils.  For  practical  work  probably 
coils  of  copper  will  soon  be  made  at  a  low  price  and  of 
quite  sufficient  accuracy ;  for,  just  as  a  grocer  has  no  need  of  a 
delicate  chemical  balance,  and  does  not  observe  the  height  of  the 
barometer  and  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  every  time  he 
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weighs  out  a  pound  of  sugar,  so  the  electrical  engineer,  in 
measuring  the  resistance  of*  a  line  wire  or  of  a  coil,  is  generally 
content  if  he  can  depend  upon  his  instruments  giving  results  accurate 
within  a  small  range  of  probable  error.  And,  a3  measurements  of 
resistances  are  generally  made  by  Wheatstone’s  bridge,  by  which 
the  resistance  to  be  found  is  given  by  the  proportions  which  the 
unknown  resistance  and  three  known  resistances  bear  to  each 
other,  it  is  evident  that  even  a  rather  large  error  in  these  known 
resistances  will  introduce  but  a  small  one  in  the  result. 

Some  accidents  have  unfortunately  happened  in  the  Exhibition, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  advantage  of  to  raise  a  “  scare  ” 
about  electric  lighting  and  the  transmission  of  energy  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  has  become  well  known  now  that  several  tires  nave 
arisen  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie ;  but,  if  we  examine  into  the 
causes  which  have  produced  them,  we  shall  see  that  they  need  no 
more  raise  uneasiness  about  electric  lighting  than  the  burning  of 
a  house  by  allowing  a  naked  gas-burner  to  swing  against  the 
curtains  of  a  bed  need  cause  us  to  reject  gas  lighting  as  frightfully 
dangerous,  or  than  the  fact  that  an  old  steam-boiler,  designed  to  work 
at  50  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure,  has  exploded  when  worked 
at  150  pounds  per  square  inch,  need  make  us  decline  to  use  steam- 
engines.  Thus  one  tire  was  caused  by  allowing  an  arc  light  to 
burn  without  any  means  for  preventing  the  flakes  of  glowing 
carbon,  which  always  split  oil  from  the  electrodes  in  a  greater  or 
less  quantity,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  carbons,  from  falling 
on  to  a  wooden  floor ;  and  others  have  occurred  from  the  over¬ 
heating  of  conducting  wires,  caused  either  by  their  being  too 
thin,  or  by  the  two  conductors  of  one  machine  making  con¬ 
tact,  this  last  class  of  accidents  having  been  entirely  caused 
by  hasty  work  executed  by  unskilled  men.  The  quantity  of 
heat  generated  per  second  in  a  conductor  of  known  resistance  by  a 
current  of  known  measurement,  and  hence  the  highest  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  that  conductor  can  be  raised,  is  readily  calculated, 
so  that  in  any  permanent  system  this  danger  of  overheating  can 
easily  be  avoided,  h'urther,  the  loss  of  energy  due  to  using  con¬ 
ductors  of  too  low  resistance  is  so  great  that  electrical  engineers 
are  inclined  to  erect  conductors,  or  u  leads,”  as  they  are  techni¬ 
cally  called,  of  less  resistance  than  is  absolutely  necessary  rather 
than  to  put  up  leads  likely  to  cause  danger  from  over¬ 
heating.  The  danger  from  contact  of  wires  is  hardly  to 
be  considered  in  a  -well-planned  permanent  system.  We  may 
also  take  into  account  in  discussing  these  accidents  the  fact  that 
the  lighting  systems  are  competing-  one  with  another  at 
the  Exhibition,  $o  that  if  any  lamp  appeared  less  brilliaut 
than  its  neighbours,  there  would  be  instant  temptation  to 
force  up  its  illuminating  power  by  increasing  the  speed  of 
the  driving  engine,  and  so  increasing  the  current.  These  fires 
may  serve  a  good  purpose  by  forcing  upon  the  minds  of  “  practical 
men  ”  the  necessity  of  measurements  and  the  utter  uselessness  of 
rule  of  thumb  and  “  experience  of  twenty  years,  sir  ” — the  two 
tools  and  weapons  of  the  hopelessly  ignorant,  blind,  obstinate, 
vaguelyr  speculative  class  of  men  who  love  to  give  themselves  this 
title. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  danger,  we  may  say  a  word  or 
two  about  danger  to  life  and  health  from  shocks  accidentally 
received.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  death  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  these  have  all  been  caused  by  alternating  current 
machines,  which  are  extremely  dangerous  when  of  high  electro¬ 
motive  force.  The  continuous  current  machines,  however,  do  not 
give  such  severe  shocks,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  scientific 
men,  are  not  dangerous,  though  capable  of  inflicting  considerable 
pain.  However,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  electrical  engineer 
to  take  care  so  to  place  his  leads  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  one  to  touch  both  at  the  same  time,  severe  shocks  being 
thus  entirely  prevented.  On  the  whole,  were  every  house  lighted 
by  electricity  and  every  factory  to  receive  its  “  power  ”  in  that 
form,  the  dangers  would  be  much  less  than  those  which  exist  now 
from  gas  and  boilers.  For  no  bad  workmanship  or  carelessness 
can  by  any  possibility  cause  an  explosion  to  be  produced  by  an 
electric  current ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  fire  taking  place,  con¬ 
ducting  wires  would  only  heat,  and  perhaps  fuse, instead  of  feeding 
the  flames  with  combustible  and  explosive  matter  as  gas-pipes 
do  when  fused  by  the  heakof  a  burning  building. 

The  number  of  dynamo  machines  at  the  Exhibition  is  very 
great,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  all  modifications  of  the  well- 
known  forms — i.e.  those  of  the  Gramme  type  with  ring-shaped 
armatures,  or  those  of  the  Siemens  tj-pe  with  cylindrical  arma¬ 
tures.  Of  the  first  type  the  most  original  is  perhaps  the  Biirgin 
machine  exhibited  by  Mr.  Crompton,  which  may  be  roughly 
described  as  consisting  of  a  number  of  thin  Gramme  rings 
mounted  side  by  side,  each  ring  being  a  small  fraction  of  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  advance  of  the  next  one,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement 
being  to  make  the  current  more  continuous.  The  rings  are  further 
polygonal,  instead  of  circular,  which  reduces  the  difficulty  of  wind¬ 
ing  the  coils,  and  enables  the  rings  to  be  more  securely  and  rigidly 
attached  to  the  revolving  shaft.  But  there  is  one  exhibit  which 
must  give  many  inventors  most  bitter  feelings.  This  is  in  the 
Italian  section,  where  Professor  Antoine  Pacinotti  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cagliari  exhibits  some  models  of  machines  made  by  him  so 
long  ago  as  i860,  and  described  by  him  publicly  in  1864.  We  see 
here  almost  every  detail  of  the  modern  dynamo  machines ;  one  is  a 
Gramme  machine,  another  a  Brush  machine.  Not  only  are  these 
early  forms  ideutical  in  principle  with  the  modern  types,  but  even 
important  details  are  the  same  in  both.  Professor  Pacinotti  used 
wire  brushes  in  connexion  with  his  commutators,  and  placed 
them  in  the  same  position  as  that  adopted  by  modern  construc¬ 


tors.  The  existence  of  these  forgotten  instruments  is  another 
proof  of  the  fosteriug  power  of  commercial  enterprise  on  scientific 
progress.  These  beautiful  and  useful  inventions  died  in  Italy, 
whilst  their  exact  counterparts  in  France,  England,  and  America 
have  brought  honour  and  profit  to  their  inventors,  and  have  helped 
on  the  work  of  pure  scientific  research. 

The  electric  transmission  of  energy  is  fairly  well  represented 
in  the  Exhibition,  the  apparatus  varying  in  size  from  the 
original  ploughing  gear  of  M.  Menier  to  tiny  motors  used  to 
propel  toy  boats.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  for  driving  large 
machinery  the  Gramme  machine  is  used,  whilst  for  lighter  work, 
such  as  driving  sewing-machines,  small  boats,  &c.,  Siemens’s 
armatures  are  used  with  either  permanent  or  electro-magnets  to 
produce  the  magnetic  field.  In  the  important  class  of  railway 
signalling  apparatus  there  are  several  exhibits,  many  of  which, 
though  ingenious,  are  complicated,  and  not  thoroughly  suited 
to  the  purpose.  Mr.  Sykes's  system  of  electric  locking  0 
signals  from  station  to  station,  which  has  been  used  on  the 
Metropolitan  District  and  some  other  railways  in  England  for  some 
time,  is  exhibited.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  novelty  in  this 
direction  is  Mr.  Spagnoletti’s  system.  The  locking  apparatus  on 
the  signal  lever  is  contained  in  a  space  not  much  larger  than  two 
seidlitz-powder  boxes,  and  the  whole  apparatus  seems  to  leave  no 
room  for  accident  by  the  intervention  of  human  carelessness.  If  a 
signalman  at  station  A  wishes  to  send  a  train  to  station  B  he  is 
unable  to  lower  his  starting  signal  until  he  has  asked  permission 
from  B ;  if  the  line  is  clear,  B  unlocks  A’s  signal;  A  lowers  it, 
and,  on  putting  it  back  to  danger,  it  locks  itself;  in  addition,  by 
the  act  of  unlocking  A’s  signal,  B  breaks  the  line-wire  between  the 
two  stations,  so  that  he  can  no  longer  unlock  A’s  signal.  The  train, 
on  passing  out  of  B’s  station,  however,  restores  the  continuity  of 
the  line  automatically,  and  so  restores  the  power  of  unlocking  the 
signal  at  the  station  behind.  It  is  thus  impossible  for  two  trains 
to  be  in  the  same  section  of  the  line  at  the  same  time.  This  system 
has  been  put  up  on  parts  of  the  Great  Western  liue. 

The  same  inventor  also  exhibits  a  very  ingenious  and  novel  fire- 
alarm,  by  which  any  number  of  alarms  can  be  put  on  one  line  wire, 
each,  when  set  going,  indicating  its  name  at  the  central  office  on  a 
dial.  The  requisite  makes  and  breaks  of  the  circuit  are  effected  by  a 
metal  ball,  which,  when  released  by  a  lever,  rolls  down  a  sort  of 
railway,  making  contacts  as  it  goes;  thus  rendering  the  action  of 
the  transmitter  uniform  and  regular,  however  excited  and  careless 
the  person  setting  the  instrument  in  action  may  be. 

In  the  class  of  telephones  and  telephone  transmitters  we  find 
practically  nothing  that  is  new,  with  the  exception  of  Do  lbear’s 
induction  telephone  in  the  American  department.  This  remark¬ 
able  instrument  consists  merely  of  two  plates  of  ferrotype  iron, 
separated  by  a  vulcanite  ring  rather  less  than  the  tenth  of  a 
millimetre  in  thickness,  forming  in  fact  an  air  condenser ;  these 
plates  are  connected  one  to  each  terminal  of  the  secondary  circuit 
of  an  induction  coil  at  the  transmitting  end,  in  the  primary  circuit 
of  which  is  included  a  battery  and  a  microphone  transmitter.  The 
variation  in  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  plates  from  their 
varying  charges  received  from  the  coil  is  sufficient  to  clearly 
reproduce  speech.  It  is  further  claimed  for  this  instrument  that, 
as  the  line  circuit  is  never  closed,  it  will  be  less  affected  by 
induction  than  other  forms  of  telephone.  An  ingenious  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  microphone  is  exhibited  in  the  Belgian  section 
by  M.  Loehet  Labye,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Fantelephone  ”  ;  it 
is  not  only  one  of  the  simplest  transmitters  yet  made,  but  is  perhaps 
the  most  sensitive,  transmitting  ordinary  speech  at  distances  of 
thirty  and  forty  yards,  and  the  lowest  whisper  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  feet.  It  consists  of  a  plate  of  cork  about  six  inches  long 
and  four  wide,  suspended  by  two  pieces  of  slight  watch-spring 
from  one  of  its  short  sides.  In  the  middle  line,  close  to  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  plate,  a  button  of  hard  carbon  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling  is  embedded  and  placed  in  electrical  connexion  with  one  of 
the  suspending  springs  by  means  of  a  wire.  The  button  is  pressed 
upon  by  a  hinged  brass  hook,  the  hinge  being  made  sufficiently 
still'  to  enable  the  pressure  to  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  hook  more 
or  less  on  its  pivot  ;  the  current  passes  from  the  hook  through  the 
carbon  to  the  upper  spring.  The  instrument  is  connected  up  in 
the  usual  way  with  a  battery  and  induction  coil,  and  any  of 
the  well-known  types  of  telephone  can  be  used  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  as  a  receiver. 

A  curious  transmitter  is  shown  in  the  Swiss  section  by  M.  A. 
Amsler.  In  this  instrument  the  microphone  part  of  the  circuit  is 
formed  by  a  little  flame,  adjusted  until  it  is  very  nearly  a“  singing 
flame.”  This  just  makes  contact  with  a  platinum  wire,  and  by  its 
elongation  and  contraction  under  the  influence  of  sound  vibra¬ 
tions  varies  the  resistance  sufficiently  to  transmit  speech.  Of  course 
this  apparatus  is  only  a  philosophical  toy,  but  it  is  yet  of  some 
scientific  interest. 

In  the  class  of  telegraph  instruments  there  is  a  fine  display  of 
almost  all  the  known  forms  of  apparatus,  but  not  much  that  is  new; 
the  two  most  interesting  novelties,  perhaps,  being  a  very  ingenious 
and  comparatively  simple  instrument  for  transmitting  writing  or 
drawings  in  facsimile,  invented  by  M.  Meyer,  and  exhibited  in 
the  department  of  the  French  Government  Telegraphs.  The 
design  is  reproduced  in  coloured  lines  on  a  white  ground.  The 
Ministry  of  War  has  already  used  it  experimentally  for  sending 
sketches  of  military  positions,  &e. ;  but,  as  it  depends  on  the  exact 
synchronizing  of  two  sets  of  clockwork — as  do  all  instruments  of 
this  kind — it  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  field  telegraphs.  In  the 
s;ime  department  is  shown  a  modified  form  of  Professor  Hughes’s 
type-priuling  instalment,  devised  by  M.  Baudot.  The  key-board 
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is  reduced  to  five  keys,  tlie  signals  being  given  by  combinations  of 
keys  pressed  down  together,  as  chords  are  played  on  the  piano. 
It  also  allows  of  six  messages  being  transmitted  simultaneously  on 
•one  wire. 

The  classes  of  physiological  and  medical  apparatus  are  very 
•disappointing,  and  do  not  represent  even  tolerably  the  ordinary 
forms  of  instruments  in  every-day  use.  The  instruments  of  scientific 
electrical  research  are  well  represented  ;  but  we  were  unable  to 
find  anything  of  especial  interest. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  mechanical  skill,  both  in 
adaptation  of  means  to  their  end  and  in  finished  workmanship,  is 
the  Telemeteorograph  of  Van  Rysselberghe,  exhibited  by  the 
Observatoire  Royale  of  Brussels.  This  instrument  records  at 
intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  readings  of  the  wet  bulb  and 
dry  bulb  thermometers,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  engraves  the  records  on  a  cylinder 
of  zinc,  from  which  the  curves  and  their  co-ordinates  can  be  at 
once  printed,  the  whole  operation  being  conducted  perfectly 
automatically. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  whole  Exhibition  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  is  undoubtedly  the  apparatus  and  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  0.  A.  Bjerknes  in  the  Norwegian  section.  By  the 
action  of  vibrating  bodies  in  water  Dr.  Bjerknes  has  succeeded  in 
reproducing  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic  field ;  his  vibrating 
bodies  consist  of  little  drums  with  india-rubber  heads,  set  in  action 
by  pulses  of  air  from  a  little  air-pump — which  behave  like  isolated 
poles,  and  of  solid  spheres  vibrating  backwards  and  forwards  on  one 
of  their  diameters  which  behave  like  bar  magnets.  All  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  between  magnets  are  reproduced 
by  these  instruments,  and  tracings  can  be  taken  of  the  lines  of  force 
round  them,  which  exactly  correspond  to  those  of  the  magnetic 
field.  Again,  a  vibrating  body  and  a  non-vibrating  body  behave  like 
a  magnet  and  an  unmagnetised  substance,  the  non-vibrating  body 
behaving  as  a  magnetic  or  paramagnetic  body,  according  as  its 
specific  gravity  is  less  or  greater  than  that  of  water.  Further,  Dr. 
Bjerknes  has  produced  tracings  identical  with  the  lines  of  force 
round  a  current  by  using  a  ball  making  half  turns  each  way  in  rapid 
succession.  We  may  hope  that  when  his  mathematical  theory  of 
these  effects  has  been  well  investigated,  some  fresh  gleam  of  light 
may  penetrate  the  darkness  which  still  conceals  from  us  the  true 
nature  of  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena. 


TIIE  SALVATION  WAR  CRY. 

TO  a  casual  observer  the  Salvation  Army  seems  to  have 
attained  its  chief  purpose.  Its  leaders  profess  to  wage  an 
organized  warfare  with  sin  and  “  the  Devil,”  who  is  represented 
by  the  roughs  of  the  various  towns  in  which  the  forces  of  Salva¬ 
tion  pitch  their  camp.  If  the  leaders  want  a  good  fight,  they  have 
not  been  disappointed.  Sunday  is  made  hideous  every  week  in 
many  towns  and  villages  by  battles  between  the  Salvation  Army 
■and  their  secular  opponents — if,  indeed,  these  affairs  can  be  called 
battles  in  which  all  the  kicking  and  striking  is  on  one  side.  Many 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere  spend 
Saturday  night  in  kicking  any  inoffensive  strangers  they  may 
chance  to  meet  with  clogged  boots.  To  these  sportsmen  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Salvation  Army  seems  a  providential  boon.  Many  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  are  women,  like  Captain  Kate  Taylor 
{nee  Watts).  Both  privates  and  officers  feel  bound  to  suffer 
peacefully.  Thus  they  are  the  natural  sport  and  prey  of  the 
kicking  section  of  the  population.  Both  sides  are  pleased ;  the 
roughs  gratify  their  ruffianly  instincts,  the  members  of  the 
Salvation  army  rejoice  in  the  luxury  of  martyrdom.  The  only 
people  who  are  not  satisfied  by  these  battles  are  the  somewhat 
large  proportion  of  citizens  W'ho  neither  care  to  “  get  properly 
saved  ”  by  “  Hallelujah  methods  ”  at  “  Salvation  free-and-easys,” 
tor  yet  rejoice  in  persecuting  evangelists  whose  scheme  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  whose  language  are  certainly  displeasing  to  a  cultivated 
taste. 

People  have  asked,  rather  superfluously,  why  the  Salvation 
Army  is  so  apt  to  get  kicked,  pelted,  and  ducked  ?  Other 
preachers  and  propagandists  seem  to  receive  more  halfpence  than 
kicks.  Any  one  may  preach  any  doctrines,  from  those  of  Buddha 
or  Confucius  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  any  open 
space,  without  disagreeable  consequences.  A  small  and  inat¬ 
tentive  crowd,  dwindling  down  to  nurses  and  infants  in  perambu¬ 
lators,  listens  to  Mr.  Stiggins  as  he  “  lets  old  ’Uxley  and  Darwin 
have  it  ’ot,”  or  to  some  equally  fervent  missionary  who  easily  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  evidences  of  creation  from  design,  or  gets  rid  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life.  No  one  molests  these  preachers,  and,  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  observes,  “  a  man  ”  (or  even  a  woman)  “  may  say 
the  thing  he  will.”  It  is  only  the  Salvation  Army  that  may  not 
say  the  thing  it  would  like  to  remark.  There  is  nothing  naturally 
irritating  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  the  banners  and  music 
with  which  the  Salvation  Army  adorns  its  processions  and 
services.  Tichborne  mobs,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
the  Band  of  Hope,  and  a  number  of  patriotic  Irish  associations,  go 
about  with  bauners  and  music,  whenever  they  please,  and  nobody 
stones  and  kicks  them.  The  Salvation  Army  readily  explain  their 
own  peculiar  suffering's  by  the  theory  that  the  Devil  himself  is 
raging  against  them,  and  that  he  has  secured  the  aid  of  the  pub¬ 
licans,  who,  again,  have  egged  on  the  sinners.  But  it  is  a  wise 
rule  not  to  advance  a  purely  supernatural  hypothesis  when  a 
:natural  one  will  serve  the  turn.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 


which  we  have  already  advanced,  that  the  Salvation  Army  is 
assailed  and  bullied  chiefly  because  it  is  pacific,  and  will  not  re¬ 
turn  evil  for  evil.  Partly,  perhaps,  its  enemies  are  irritated  by 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  Salvation  Army  regards  them  as  by  no 
means  “  properly  saved,”  and  does  not  entertain  the  faintest  fear 
of  meeting  them  again  in  another  and  a  better  world. 

It  is  not  more  difficult  to  explain,  what  may  puzzle  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  indifference  of  educated  people  to  their 
doubtless  honest  and  well-meant  propaganda.  A  copy  of 
the  Salvation  newspaper,  The  War  Cry ,  lies  before  us,  and 
in  all  religious  literature  we  have  seen  nothing  more  pain¬ 
fully  grotesque  and  unconsciously  irreverent.  The  vagaries  of 
nigger  preachers,  the  extravagances  of  nigger  sacred  melodists, 
the  extravagances  of  the  old  Puritans  when  most  hopelessly 
deprived  of  the  sense  of  humour,  are  all  easily  outdone  *bv  the 
performances  of  The  War  Cry.  Few  hymns  are  good  con¬ 
sidered  a3  literature,  and  Mr.  Arnold  is  fond  of  quoting  one 
which  begins 

My  Jesus  to  know 

And  to  feel  his  blood  flow 
’Tis  pleasure  immortal,  ’tis  heaven  below, 

as  an  example  of  the  religious  taste  of  the  middle  classes.  But 
the  following  composition  (from  which  we  have  struck  out  a  verse 
that  excels  the  others  in  irreverence)  would  probably  seem 
grotesque  to  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  plantation  hands  at  a  camp 
meeting : — 

( Original  for  the  War  CVy.)J 
GOING  UP. 

BY  STAFF-CAPTAIN  PEARSON. 

Tone  : — “I’m  bound  to  go.”  (s.A.si.  x.) 

Good  Elijah  went  to  Heaven, 

In  a  chariot  of  fire  ; 

Bright  and  warm  to  glory  driven, 

Eiery  horses  drew  him  higher. 

CHORUS. 

We’re  going  up,  we’re  going  up 
In  chariots,  we’re  going  up  ; 

We’re  going  up,  we’re  going  up, 

At  Army  speed,  we’re  going  up. 

Up  God’s  deathless  way  to  glory, 

Where  God’s  holy  seraphs  burn  ; 

Enoch  travelled  by  translation, 

With  no  ticket  to  return. 

John  and  Stephen  saw  the  City, 

When  the  door  was  open  wide; 

Heaven  may  look  sublime  and  pretty, 

But  ’tis  best  to  be  inside. 

Up  to  glory  Paul  was  carried, 

Wondrous  things  to  hear  and  see  ; 

He  surveyed  the  Upper  Country, 

Went  right  up  to  Number  Three. 

*  *  *  • 

Millions  now  are  up  in  glory, 

U  p  from  sin,  and  death  and  hell : 

In  God’s  best  Salvation  Chariots, 

We  are  going  up  as  well. 

Saints  go  up  from  Army  Stations, 

Fiery  horses  still  depart ; 

In  God’s  going-up  Salvation, 

Up  to  glory  all  may  start. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  in  a  religious  movement  which 
prefers  to  speak  of  the  Third  Heaven,  in  hotel  style,  as  “  Number 
Three.” 

One  of  the  most  moving  contributions  to  The  War  Cry  is  the 
spiritual  autobiography  of  Major  Taylor.  The  gallant  Major  re¬ 
calls  some  of  his  early  offences  when  he  was  still  a  child  of  sin, 
and,  as  he  says,  “  spent  much  precious  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Devil.”  Thus  he  relates  how  his  lather,  a  farmer,  once  told  him 
to  go  and  shut  a  gate,  on  a  dusky  evening ;  how  he  went  off',  hid 
in  a  hedge  “  as  long  as  I  thought  it  would  take  me  to  get  to  the 
gate  and  back,”  and  then  announced  that  the  gate  was  closed  and 
“  it  was  all  right.”  But  the  Major's  father,  an  energetic  discipli¬ 
narian,  discovered  and  punished  this  little  bit  of  work  done  in  the 
service  of  the  Devil.  On  another  occasion  the  Major  drenched 
his  coat  in  a  pond,  and  then  came  home  and  said  that  it  had  been 
too  wet  for  him  to  go  to  school.  As  this  trick  was  played  off  on 
his  mother,  the  Major  escaped  detection.  He  now  became  “  very 
anxious  ” — and  it  was  high  time — “  about  his  soul’s  salvation.” 
He  was  converted — we  observe,  with  regret  and  apprehension  that 
he  does  not  know  the  exact  “  hour  or  date  ”  of  this  experience — • 
and,  as  he  says,  “I  am  in  the  fountain  now.”  At  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  he  became  a  draper's  apprentice,  and  “began  to  work  for  Jesus.” 
Since  he  joined  the  Salvation  Army  he  has  been  much  exercised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  going  to  distant  “  knee-drills  ”  and  Salvation 
reviews  by  railway  on  Sunday.  But  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clasion  that  it  is  definitely  wrong,  and  nosv  he  is  quite  “  sanctified 
and  made  whole.”  After  being  “  drilled  at  Whitechapel  for  two 
months,”  he  was  shunted  to  Middlesbro’.  “  There  I  lost  a 
lot  of  sarmonizing  ideas,  and  got  into  the  Hallelujah  style,  which 
I  soon  saw  clearly  to  be  the  best  for  our  job.”  From  this  we 
gather  that  the  preachers  of  the  Salvation  Army  do  not  appeal  to 
the  mere  human  reason  by  sermons,  but  to  the  emotions,  by  dint 
of  ecstatic  howling.  Thus  Captain  Pearson  writes  in  a  bulletin : — 
“Talk  about  sharp-shooting,  160  speak  in  one  hour;  are  not  160 
short  good  testimonies  better  than  two  hours’  bad  preaching  ?  ”  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  can  be  worse  than  two  hours’  bad  preaching.  And  yet 
there  cannot  be  much  coherent  argument  in  testimonies  delivered 
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at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  fraction  per  minute.  This  is  the  style  of 
thin»',  however,  which  suits  “  a  regular  Hallelujah  man.”  From 
another  remark  of  Major  Taylor's  we  learn  that  the  peaceful 
public  really  has  one  very  palpable  grievance  against  the 
Salvation  Army.  “  It  was  at  Boston  that  a  woman,  enraged 
with  our  proceedings,  exclaimed,  ‘  Coming  here  on  a  night 
with  your  row,  wakening  up  the  bairns  after  they  are  gone 
to  sleep  !  ’  ”  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  fear,  that  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  are  rather  noisy,  not  to  say  rowdy,  evangelists. 
The  class  of  people  they  wish  to  convert  are  generally  accus¬ 
tomed  to  noise  and  disturbance,  and  possibly  would  not  be 
attracted  by  any  quiet  and  decorous  manoeuvres.  When  a 
gentleman  or  lady  is  comfortably  seated  with  gin  or  beer,  only  a 
very  pronounced  tumult  in  the  street  will  draw  him  or  her  from 
earthly  enjoyments.  To  make  a  noise,  then,  to  get  up  “  Salvation 
free-and-easys  ”  and  “  Hosanna  tea-fights,”  is,  perhaps,  sagacious 
strategy.  But,  if  these  tactics  lead  to  a  regular  fight,  the  Sal¬ 
vation  leaders  have  scarcely  reason  to  complain. 

The  proceedings  of  converts,  of  recruits  in  the  Salvation  Army, 
are  eccentric. 

Several  wept  their  way 

To  Calvary  Before  Breakfast, 

writes  Captain  Lloyd,  with  all  the  emphasis  of  leaded  type.  A 
convert  explained,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  material  results  of 
the  change  in  her  spiritual  condition.  Her  husband  had  now  got 
a  pair  of  boots,  for  lack  of  which  in  his  unconverted  state  he  had 
endured  considerable  inconvenience.  A  very  startling  penitent, 
whom  one  would  even  now  rather  not  meet  at  a  Hallelujah  tea- 
party,  said,  “  I  thank  God  I  am  saved.  I  have  been  very  near 
committing  murder.  I  have  taken  a  loaded  pistol  upstairs  with 
the  intention  of  shooting  my  mother,  but  God  stopped  me  just  in 
time.”  “  We  could  mention  many  other  such  cases,”  says  the 
editor  of  The  War  Cry  calmly,  just  as  if  a  large  proportion  of  the 
unconverted  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  loaded  pistols  upstairs 
with  the  intention  of  shooting  their  mothers.  In  Whitechapel  a 
convert  announced  that,  “  before  he  was  saved,  he  intended  that 
night  to  shoot  George  Moor  of  the  Christy  Minstrels.”  Now 
that  he  is  saved,  he  has  thought  better  of  this  rash  purpose,  and 
Mr.  Moore  also  has  been  saved,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  term, 
from  the  revolver  of  the  man  of  Whitechapel.  In  Whitechapel, 
too,  “  a  poor  woman  who  was  going  to  throw  herself  into  the 
Thames  came  and  threw  herself  into  the  Fountain  instead” — the 
fountain,  that  is,  where  the  converted  Major  Taylor  announces 
that  he  has  taken  up  his  quarters.  Yet  another  convert  has  given 
up  “  reading  Payne’s  works”  (not  those,  we  presume,  of  Mr.  John 
Payne),  and  another  has  ceased  to  consider  fifteen  pints  of  ale  a 
day  necessary  to  his  health  and  happiness. 

All  this  is  very  gratifying,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ranks  of 
the  Salvation  Army  are  being  rapidly  recruited  with  confirmed 
drunkards  and  poor  crazed  creatures  on  the  borders  of  homicidal  and 
suicidal  mania.  Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  warn  the  generals 
of  the  force  that  the  zeal  of  these  recruits  is  apt  to  outrun  their 
discretion,  and  that  they  may  astonish  both  the  religious  and 
secular  world  by  acts  of  which  the  motive  force  is  supplied  by 
drink,  though  the  direction  may  have  been  given  by  a  hastily 
accepted  theology. 

We  conclude  with  giving  a  wider  circulation  to  the  modest 
wants  of  Bandmaster  Fry.  “  Bandmaster  Fry  will  be  thankful  if 
any  of  the  Lord’s  Soldiers  have  a  double-action  Harp,  not  in  use, 
to  send  it  to  Head  Quarters,  to  be  used  in  the  Army  Band  for  the 
Lord !  ” 


BOULOGNE,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

WE  do  not  know  whether  Queen  Mary’s  lament  over  Calais  is 
to  be  counted  among  the  “mock  pearls”  of  history;  but 
possibly  Her  Majesty’s  grief  might  have  been  assuaged  could  she 
have  projected  her  mind  into  the  future.  For  it  is  certain  that 
with  the  surprise  of  the  last  of  our  Continental  possessions  we 
did  not  finally  lose  our  command  of  the  gates  of  France.  Some 
centuries  afterwards  the  English  occupied  Boulogne  in  force, 
and  they  are  unlikely  ever  to  relax  their  hold  upon  the  place. 
English  society  in  Boulogne  after  Bonaparte  was  exiled  and 
Europe  pacified  was  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  insolvent  and  dis¬ 
reputable.  Men  who  had  outrun  the  constable  took  passage 
thither  in  the  Channel  packets ;  and,  while  doing  their  best  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  looked  wistfully  to  the  cliffs  of 
England  and  lamented  lost  opportunities.  In  Boulogne  they 
might  live  cheap,  but  it  was  hard  to  eke  out  precarious  remit¬ 
tances.  The  natives,  while  finding  some  pickings  on  the  most 
unpromising  subjects,  strongly  objected  to  being  preyed  upon 
themselves;  and  the  swaggering  sharpers  in  the  impecunmus 
community  of  our  countrymen  were  better  known  by  foreigners 
than  respected.  In  the  words  of  the  French  proverb,  “  Les  loups 
no  s’entremangent  pas  ” ;  and  to  each  other  they  presented  few 
opportunities  of  doing  profitable  business.  The  extent  of  their 
habitual  gambling  was  a  game  at  cards  or  pool,  for  love  or  for 
refreshments,  and  to  keep  their  hands  in.  Now  and  then,  with 
luck,  they  might  replenish  their  purses  for  a  time,  when  some 
simple-minded  victim  fell  into  their  clutches.  Young  gentlemen 
with  more  cash  than  brains,  when  starting  on  a  Continental  tour, 
either  found  themselves  greeted  cordially  by  some  former  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  slipped  somehow  into  passing  intimacy  with  a  plausible 
stranger,  who  courteously  volunteered  to  do  the  honours  of  the 


place.  For  in  those  days  of  diligences  and  post-chaises  men 
travelled  leisurely,  and  they  were  likely  enough  to  break  the 
journey  at  Boulogne  after  some  sharp  tossing  on  the  waves 
of  the  Channel.  The  introduction  was  followed  by  a  dinner 
invitation  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  the  Boulonnais  settler 
presented  companions  and  confederates ;  wine  was  circulated 
freely,  and  possibly  drugged ;  cards  were  suggested  to  kill 
the  evening  ;  and  then  followed  one  of  those  sensational  little- 
dramas  which  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  elaborated  in  one  of 
his  recent  novels.  No  wonder  that  Boulogne  got  an  evil 
name  as  a  sanctuary  and  place  of  refuge  for  debtors  and 
swindlers.  But,  as  poverty  brings  one  into  contact  with  ques¬ 
tionable  companions,  the  pauperized  society  was  extremely 
mixed.  Side  by  side  with  the  shabby  and  unscrupulous  good-for- 
nothings  vegetated  a  number  of  families  of  unimpeachable  respect¬ 
ability.  Their  straitened  means  were  their  misfortune,  not 
their  fault,  and  they  had  gone  to  Boulogne  for  economy  and 
“  educational  advantages.”  The  educational  advantages  were  more 
than  problematical.  At  best  the  children  picked  up  indifferent 
French  from  teachers  of  the  Pas-de-Oalais  whose  language  was 
seldom  pure,  and  from  servants  who  spoke  detestable  patois.  And 
as  they  grew  up  they  stood  in  need  of  close  watching  by  parents- 
who  were  often  pre-occupied  by  domestic  worries.  The  lads  had 
the  worst  of  examples  in  the  vauriens  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
and  as  to  the  daughters,  when  the  spotless  lambs  were  left  to 
themselves,  there  were  wolves  watching  to  pounce  on  them  every¬ 
where.  On  the  whole,  t}ie  very  promiscuous  mixture  of  classes  must 
have  tended  to  the  general  demoralization.  Yet  there  must  always 
have  been  a  sufficiency  of  decent-living  people  to  save  the  place 
from  any  such  visitation  as  rolled  the  sea  of  salt  over  the  sub¬ 
merged  Cities  of  the  Plain.  Inscriptions  on  churches  still  bear 
witness  to  the  piety  that  provided  for  the  religious  wants  of  the- 
settlers,  though  the  means  of  endowment  were  necessarily  defi¬ 
cient,  and  the  clergymen  must  still  live  by  seat-rents  and  alms- 
offerings.  The  town  from  the  beginning  began  to  be  steadily 
Anglicized.  A  brisk  business  must  have  been  done  in  the  ale  and 
stout  which  are  still  advertised  in  each  bar  window  and  eating- 
house,  Second-rate  pensions  sprang  up  in  certain  quarters  in  each 
side  street,  where  we  imagine  that  inferior  French  meat  was 
treated  in  rough-and-ready  English  fashion,  while  “  piquette,” 
corrected  by  brandy,  did  duty  for  the  vintages  of  the  Garonne. 
Chemists,  no  doubt,  increased  and  multiplied  as  at  present,  for 
English  people,  as  Thackeray  used  to  remark,  must  have  their 
medicines  go  where  they  will.  Finally,  a  large  part,  of  the  French 
population  was  inoculated  with  some  words  of  broken  English  ; 
while  alternative  English  inscriptions  over  half  the  signboards 
showed  startling  examples  of  phonetic  spelling. 

Such  was  Boulogne  in  the  old  days  as  our  fancy  paints  it ;  and 
fancy  has  been  assisted  by  tradition  and  research.  As  for  the 
modern  city,  with  its  inhabitants  of  both  nations,  we  have- 
little  but  good  to  say,  so  far  as  a  short  sojourn  has  made  us- 
acquainted  with  it.  Indeed  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  far  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  Though  within  some  six-and-twenty  miles 
of  Folkestone,  and  though  it  is  still  semi-colonized  by  our  country 
people,  it  nevertheless  remains  thoroughly  French.  You  see 
French  life  in  the  open  air,  French  manners,  and  the  characteristic 
and  old-fashioned  costumes  of  the  lower  orders,  to  as  much  advan¬ 
tage  as  in  watering-places  on  the  Mediterranean  or  Bay  of  Biscay,, 
and  in  greater  variety.  For  those  who  love  to  lounge  and  who 
can  find  amusement  in  trifles,  there  is  something  to  be  done  or 
seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  We  have  spoken  of  Boulogne  as  a 
city  advisedly.  Judging  by  the  age  of  the  houses,  it  must  always 
have  straggled  over  the  hills  on  which  it  is  built ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  extended  itself  amazingly.  It  always  sent  forth  its  fleets  of 
fishing  vessels  ;  but  since  the  construction  of  international 
lines  of  railway,  it  has  greatly  developed  the  Channel  traffic. 
Manufactories  have  sprung  up  along  the  banks  of  the  Liane, 
and  in  the  younger  town  of  Capecure  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  There  are  suburbs  extending  far  into  the 
country ;  when  you  think  you  are  fairly  out  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  town,  you  suddenly  turn  the  comer  of  a  wood  into- 
an  outlying  street ;  and  there  are  populous  inland  villages  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  be  chiefly  inhabited 
by  fishermen  who  put  to  sea  from  the  port.  There  is  a  dock  of 
very  ample  dimensions,  berthing  many  ships  and  steamers  of  con¬ 
siderable  burden ;  and  when  the  new  deep-sea  harbour  works  to 
the  south  shall  have  been  completed,  commerce  and  building- 
operations  must  receive  an  immense  impulse.  There  is  always  a 
lively  scene  on  the  bustling  quays,  where  steamers  are  loading  or 
unloading  ;  and  you  thread  your  way  among  piles  of  cotton-bales, 
cases  of  champagne,  of  tinned  meat  and  biscuits,  heaps  of  beet¬ 
root  sugar-loaves,  or  loads  of  Norway  timber.  The  long  piers 
are  naturally  a  favourite  promenade  lor  strangers,  though  they  are 
roughly  boarded  with  ventilating  planking,  and  though  they  are  far 
from  the  quarters  occupied  by  residents.  And  it  is  an  exciting 
sight  at  high  tide,  when  there  is  a  stream  of  vessels  either  way 
through  the  narrow  “  gut,”  from  the  new  double-funnelled. 
Folkestone  steamer  with  its  upper  deck  crowded  with  British 
tourists,  down  to  the  tiniest  of  the  fishing  schooners,  with  the  crew 
clad  in  brown,  matching  the  rich  neutral  tints  of  the  sails. 
But  many  of  the  Boulogne  fishing  barks  are  strongly  manned  and 
of  considerable  tonnage,  as  they  are  fitted  out  by  men  of  capital 
and  sent  on  cruises  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts.  It  would 
seem  that  the  fishermen,  like  those  of  Brittany,  are  still  devout, 
for  many  of  their  vessels  are  either  christened  after  saints  or  bear 
such  pious  names  as  La  Vulorite  de  Dieu.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand. 
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there  must  he  a  leaven  of  Republican  opinion ;  for  occasionally  we 
remark  an  Hyalite  or  a  Gambetta,  while  Paul  da  Cassayrutc  on 
the  stem  of  another  shows  that  the  champion  militant  of  the 
Empire  has  a  knot  of  admirers  among  the  amphibious.  These 
fishing  folk  must  be  generally  well  to  do.  You  may  see  them, 
while  preparing  their  nets  or  lines,  sitting  over  very  comfortable 
meals  on  deck ;  and  the  women  are  resplendent  in  earrings  and 
■other  ornaments,  and  apparently  grudge  nothing  to  the  laundress 
for  the  “  get-up  ”  of  their  linen  on  a  Sunday. 

Rubbing  shoulders  with  these  primitive  natives,  who  seem  to 
trouble  themselves  about  nothing  but  their  personal  concerns,  is 
the  full  rush  of  cockney  and  tourist  life.  Facing  the  quays 
which  lead  from  the  railway-bridge  to  the  handsome  buildings  of 
the  Casino,  is  a  line  of  hotels  in  an  ascending  scale  of  excellence, 
flanked  at  either  end  by  establishments  of  the  first  rank.  Between 
the  “  Christol”  and  the  great  Imperial  Hotel  are  many  houses 
that  must  be  cheap,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  no  means  nice. 
They  advertise  themselves  by  salles-a-manyer  looking  out  upon 
the  street,  where  the  guests  dine  by  brilliant  gaslight  with  blinds 
never  drawn  down.  The  parties  are  merry  rather  than  select,  for 
the  travelling  Englishman  seems  to  be  shaking  off  his  unsocia¬ 
bility,  and  rather  inclining  to  fraternize  on  slight  provocation.  A 
short  stay  in  one  of  these  places  ought  to  be  an  excellent  education 
for  the  novelist  who  desires  to  study  middle-class  manners  in  their 
humorous  aspect ;  but,  if  he  wished  to  make  himself  at  home  with 
original  types  of  character,  we  should  advise  him  to  push  hi3  re¬ 
searches  into  the  boarding-houses,  though  it  may  be  a  question,  now 
that  quotations  rule  low  in  the  novel  market,  whether  the  game 
would  be  worth  the  candle.  As  the  chief  hotels  stand  near  the 
quays,  the  boarding-houses  are  situated  mainly  in  the  back  streets ; 
and,  traversing  these  by  the  spacious  thoroughfare  of  the  Grande 
Rue,  you  climb  to  the  quarters  of  the  resident  English  and  the 
picturesque  heights  of  the  old  town.  The  Grande  Rue,  with  the 
animated  fruit  and  vegetable  market  held  under  the  shadow 
-of  the  rather  effective  church,  must  be  one  of  the  steepest 
streets  in  Europe  with  similar  pretensions.  And  it  mounts 
do  a  sort  of  Kremlin  or  Bala  Hissar,  where  churches,  muni¬ 
cipal  buildings,  huge  convents  turned  into  schools,  in  a  net¬ 
work  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  with  quaint,  lofty,  and  turnble- 
■down  houses,  are  girt  by  venerable  fortifications  which  have  been 
converted  into  shady  promenades.  In  fact,  the  promenades  are 
only  too  shady,  for  the  trees  have  been  left  unthinned,  while  the 
walks  have  a  somewhat  neglected  air.  But  on  all  sides  the  views 
are  extensive,  and  towards  the  sea  they  are  superb.  Landward 
the  country  is  bleak  and  bare,  though  here  and  there  are  patches 
of  weather-beaten  wood  in  some  half-sheltered  valley,  surrounding 
an  old  chateau  with  its  farm  buildings  that  reminds  one  of 
Hugoumont.  And  eastward  is  a  succession  of  commanding 
heights,  several  of  them  crowned  with  hamlets  and  imposing- 
looking  churches.  As  for  the  air  of  Boulogne,  there  can 
be  no  two  opinions.  It  is  invariably  fresh  and  extraordinarily 
invigorating,  which  is  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  so  careless  of  sanitary  considerations.  The  drainage  is 
abominable,  and  for  the  most  part  superficial ;  were  it  not  for  the 
steepness  of  many  of  the  streets,  it  is  certain  that  the  death-rate 
would  be  a  heavy  one ;  and  the  smells,  especially  in  the  harbour 
at  low  water,  must  be  nearly  as  offensive  as  those  of  Cologne 
which  Coleridge  has  commemorated.  By  choosing  the  situation 
•of  one’s  hotel  judiciously  the  scents  may  be  almost  or  altogether 
avoided  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Boulogne  is  a  watering- 
place  in  the  rough,  and  that  the  invalid  must  not  expect  Eng¬ 
lish  luxuries  there.  There  are  few  comfortable  carriages,  and 
only  one  or  two  bath-chairs,  partly,  perhaps,  because  there  is  no 
smooth  paving  or  regular  promenade  oh  which  the  chairs  might 
be  drawn. 


THE  REVENUE  RETURNS. 

THE  Revenue  Returns  for  the  first  half  of  the  financial  year, 
which  ended  with  September,  are  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
curious  how  long  it  is  before  changes  in  the  condition  of  trade  begin 
to  tell  upon  the  yield  of  the  taxes.  The  improvement  in  trade  has 
been  going  on  for  exactly  two  years,  and  yet  it  is  only  now  that 
we  can  say  the  old  elasticity  of  the  revenue  is  returning.  The 
reason,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  early  stages  of  a  trade 
revival  are  marked  less  by  a  rise  in  wages  than  by  an  increased 
demand  for  labour.  Work  can  be  had  by  all  who  seek  for  it,  but 
the  rate  of  remuneration  is  little  higher  than  it  was  before.  The 
great  majority  of  workpeople  who  had  continued  in  steady 
employment  all  through  the  depression  earn  very  little  more 
than  they  did,  and  consequently  have  net  the  means  of  spending 
more ;  while  the  newly  employed  have  many  calls  upon  them 
which  they  must  meet  before  launching  out  into  increased 
expenditure.  The  young  and  enterprising  emigrate.  Retain¬ 

ing  a  vivid  sense  of  the  hardships  they  have  suffered,  they 
use  the  turn  of  luck  to  betake  themselves  to  new  countries 
where  they  hope  to  find  freer  scope  for  their  fnergies.  Those 
who  stay  at  home  have  probably  incurred  debts  to  the  small 
tradespeople  with  whom  they  deal,  and  these  have  to  be  paid  off 
before  they  can  indulge  in  increased  outlay.  Probably,  also,  their 
wardrobes  have  to  be  renewed,  and  furniture  which  has  been 
parted  with  in  the  bad  times  has  to  be  replaced.  Moreover,  the 
difficulties  they  have  just  gone  through  leave  a  salutary  impres¬ 
sion  behind,  and  it  is  some  time  before  they  venture  into  extrava¬ 


gances.  For  all  these  reasons  the  early  stages  of  an  improvement  in 
trade  are  not  marked  by  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
masses  of  the  population.  It  is  not  until  wages  rise  decidedly 
that  ignorant  men,  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  incomes  to 
which  they  are  unused,  indulge  in  extravagant  outlay.  This  will 
come  by  and  by,  no  doubt;  but  up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
no  great  increase  of  wages.  Here  and  there  the  wages  of  certain 
trades  have  been  raised;  but,  speaking  of  the  country  generally, 
the  rise  in  wages  has  been  slight.  There  is  consequently  no  room 
for  such  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  as  was 
witnessed  in  the  inflation  years  that  followed  the  Franco- 
German  war.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  steady  employment  of 
the  working  classes  generally  at  fair  wages  enables  them  to 
consume  taxable  articles  more  largely  than  they  could  do  when 
many  of  them  were  living  precariously  by  means  of  odd  jobs  ;  and 
it  is  this  gradual  increase  in  the  consuming  power  of  the  masses 
which  we  are  now  feeling,  and  which  will  doubtless  go  on  making 
itself  more  sensibly  felt  for  the  next  few  years. 

For  the  half-year  which  ended  with  September  we  find  an  increase 
in  all  the  items  of  revenue  which  are  derived  from  taxation  proper. 
The  only  decreases  occur  in  Miscellaneous,  Interest  on  Advances, 
and  Crown  Lands.  Miscellaneous  is  composed  of  so  many  and  such 
heterogeneous  items  that  it  is  impossible  to  infer  anything  either  from 
a  decrease  or  an  increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  source  of 
revenue  has  been  decreasing  since  the  ist  of  April.  In  the  past 
three  months  it  has  fallen  off  195,861/.  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  quarter  of  last  year ;  and  in  the  six  months  it  has  fallen 
off  250,440/.  In  the  last  three  months,  therefore,  the  decrease  has 
been  in  a  greater  ratio  than  for  the  six  months ;  but,  as 
we  have  just  said,  the  item  is  so  heterogeneous  that  it  is 
impossible  to  found  any  inference  upon  it.  Interest  on  Ad¬ 
vances,  again,  shows  a  decrease  of  1,565/.  for  the  half- 
year,  but  it  likewise  gives  us  no  indication  of  the  condition  of  the 
population.  And  Crown  Lands  show  a  decrease  of  15,000/.,  the 
whole  having  occurred  in  the  last  three  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  revenues  derived  from  taxation  show  increases  for 
the  half-year.  Under  the  head  of  Customs  the  increase  is  as 
much  as  256,000/.,  and  of  this  amount  150,000/.  is  in  the  last 
three  months,  showing  that  the  increase  has  gone  on  augmenting 
as  the  year  advanced.  Under  the  head  of  Excise,  again,  the  in¬ 
crease  for  the  quarter  ended  with  September  is  as  much  as 
865,000/. ;  but,  as  there  was  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  the  increase  for  the  six  months  is  only  440,000/. 
Still  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  increase  for  the  last  three  months 
has  been  so  large  as  865,000/.  If  this  rate  of  augmentation  is 
maintained  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the  increase  under  the  head 
of  Excise  for  the  whole  year  will  exceed  the  two  millions  at 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  it  in  his  Budget  statement.  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  speak  too  confidently  upon  this 
point.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that,  in 
his  first  Budget  on  returning  to  office,  Mr.  Gladstone  substi¬ 
tuted  a  Beer-tax  for  the  Malt  Duty,  the  substitution  taking 
place  on  the  ist  of  October  last  year.  As  yet,  therefore,  we  are 
compariug  a  new  tax,  of  which  we  know  very  little,  with  the 
old  tax  for  which  it  was  substituted ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Malt  Duty  came  in  irregularly.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  grant  maltsters  some  time  to  pay  the 
duty,  and,  in  consequence,  in  some  weeks  very  little  was  received, 
while  at  other  times  the  receipts  were  very  large.  But  the 
Beer-tax,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us,  comes  in  regularly 
all  the  year  round.  We  must  not  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
increase  of  865,000/.  under  the  head  of  Excise,  which  occurred  in 
the  last  three  months,  will  be  continued  during  the  remaining  six 
months,  when  we  shall  begin  to  compare  the  receipts  of  the  Beer- 
tax  with  the  receipts  of  the  same  tax  last  year.  At  the  same  time 
very  heavy  drawbacks  had  to  be  allowed  when  the  tax  came  into 
effect  last  year,  and  these  will  not  be  made  this  year.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  therefore,  that  the  increase  may  continue,  and  may  even 
be  larger  than  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  time.  But  as  yet  it 
is  only  prudent  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  We  have  had  too  little 
experience  as  yet  of  the  working  of  the  Beer-tax  to  form  any 
confident  opinion  respecting  it.  The  safest  way  to  judge  of 
the  consumption  of  the  country  is  to  lump  both  Customs  and 
Excise  together.  If  we  do  this,  we  find  for  the  past  three 
months  an  increase  under  the  two  heads  of  1,015,000/.,  and  for  the 
six  months  an  increase  of  696,000 /.  These  are  certainly  satis¬ 
factory  figures,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  consuming 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Stamps,  again,  show  an  increase  for  the  six  months  of  225,000/., 
and  for  the  three  months  of  125,000/.  Here,  again,  the  in¬ 
crease  is  slightly  greater  for  the  quarter  than  for  the  half- 
year;  but  possibly  a  portion  of  it  is  due  to  the  speculation  which 
has  prevailed  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  of  late.  Land-tax 
and  House  Duty  show  an  increase  of  10,000/.  for  the  half-year ; 
but  for  the  quarter  they  exhibit  precisely  the  same  decrease. 
Property  and  Income-tax  again  show  an  increase  for  the  six 
months  of  460,000/.,  and  for  the  three  months  of  75,000/. 
These  figures  are  not  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  that  we  have 
to  notice.  In  his  last  Budget  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  remitted  the  additional  penny  which  he  put  on  last 
year.  We  are  therefore  comparing  the  receipts  of  Income-tax 
now  with  the  receipts  at  a  higher  rate  last  year,  and  yet,  as  we 
see,  during  the  past  three  months  the  result  is  an  increase  of 
75,000/.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  no  doubt  the 
increase  iu  the  receipts  was  due  to  the  fact  that  arrears  were  then 
being  collected  at  the  hi-her  rate  of  last  year,  whereas  twelve 
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months  previously  the  arrears  were  collected  at  the  lower  rate ; 
but  during  the  past  three  months  very  few  arrears  probably 
remained  to  be  collected,  and  the  receipts  are  chiefly  at  the  lower 
rate  of  the  current  year.  The  Post  Office,  again,  shows  an  increase 
of  1 1 2,ooo?.  for  the  half-year,  and  of  100,000 /.  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  Telegraph  Service  shows  an  increase  of  25,000/.  for  the  half- 
year  and  of  30,000 /.  for  the  quarter,  These  two  items  reflect  more 
quickly  than  others,  perhaps,  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  considerable  increase  which  they  exhibit,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  last  quarter,  is  therefore  encouraging. 

The  net  result  is  an  increase  for  the  half-year  of  1,260,995/., 
and  for  the  quarter  an  increase  of  1,121,085/.  It  will  be  seen  that 
practically  the  whole  increase  has  been  obtained  during  the  past 
three  months.  The  bad  weather  of  January  and  March,  which 
checked  trade  so  seriously  and  to  some  extent  stopped  out-of-door 
employment,  apparently  told  very  heavily  upon  the  revenue,  and 
its  effects  continued  into  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  financial 
year  ;  but  since  the  beginning  of  July  the  augmentation  of  the 
revenue  has  been  very  great,  and,  as  we  see,  has  extended  over  all 
items  of  taxation  proper.  It  is  fairly  to  be  assumed  that  this 
increase  will  more  or  less  continue.  It  lias  gone  on  gaining  strength 
as  the  year  has  advanced,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  can  be  seen 
whv  it  should  now  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  all  experience  leads 
ns  to  expect  that,  as  the  improvement  in  trade  grows,  the 
effect  upon  the  revenue  will  become  greater  and  greater.  As 
we  have  explained,  in  the  first  year  or  two  the  improvement  is 
scarcely  felt ;  but  when  once  it  begins  to  be  felt  it  tells  rapidly, 
and,  gaining  strength,  continues  to  swell  the  receipts  for  several 
subsequent  years,  even  after  the  trade  improvement  itself  has 
received  a  check.  No  doubt  the  bad  harvest  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  revenue.  The  agricultural 
classes  generally  being  badly  off,  and  being  unable  to  spend  as 
largely  as  usual,  the  result  must  show  itself  in  the  revenue.  But 
this  apparentl}'  will  only  be  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  revenue 
from  being  as  rapid  as  it  otherwise  would  be,  not  to  prevent 
growth  altogether.  The  increased  productiveness  '  of  the  taxes 
which  these  returns  show  only  corroborates  the  evidence  presented 
by  all  available  statistics  that  trade  is  improving,  and  is  likely  to 
improve  still  more  rapidly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  And 
if  trade  continues  to  improve,  the  consuming  power  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  will  grow,  and  will  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  taxes. 


OPERA  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

MR.  HAYES'S  autumn  season  of  opera  at  low  prices  began 
last  Saturday  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  with  the  performance  of 
Meyerbeer’s  opera  of  Dinorah.  The  great  feature  of  interest  was 
the  reappearance  of  Mme.  Marie  Marimon  on  the  London  stage. 
After  an  interval  of  three  years,  this  charming  singer  has  once 
more  assumed  the  part  of  the  half-witted  peasant  maiden  Dinorah; 
and,  although  her  voice  gave  some  evidence  of  wear,  her  execution 
of  the  extremely  difficult  music  which  the  composer  has  written 
for  the  part  was  as  precise  as  ever,  while  her  acting  was,  even 
more  than  before,  true  to  nature.  The  part  of  Dinorah  requires 
a  true  actress  to  give  it  any  interest ;  and  as,  unfortunately, 
many  of  the  best  singers  are  but  poor  players,  the  part  has  lost 
in  interest,  and  attention  has  been  attracted  merely  to  the  music. 
This,  of  course,  may  be  said  of  a  large  number  of  other  operas ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Dinorah  the  matter  is  of  vital  importance. 
Mme.  Marimon,  though  a  little  nervous  at  first,  threw  herself 
into  the  part  of  the  poor  crazed  girl  with  complete  feeling  and 
understanding.  The  scene  in  the  first  act  with  Corentin,  with 
its  curious  inconsequential  alternations  of  joy  and  grief,  was 
finely  realized;  and  in  the  “shadow  dance”  scene — where,  by 
the  by,  she  really  sings  to  her  shadow,  and  not  to  the  audience, 
as  nearly  every  other  singer  does — Mme.  Marimon’s  acting  was  full 
of  pathos.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  English 
public  will  forego  what  they  now  claim  as  a  right — we  mean  the 
encore ;  but  if  anything  was  required  to  prove  the  absurdity  of 
re-demanding  any  particular  part  of  an  opera,  the  encore  de¬ 
manded  on  Monday  night  would  be  alone  sufficient.  Imagine  Mark 
Antony  repeating  his  address  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  or  Ilamlet 
his  soliloquy,  at  the  request  of  an  uproarious  minority  of  the 
audience,  whose  acquaintance  with  Shakspeare  is  limited  perhaps 
to  those  two  speeches,  and  you  have  a  parallel  as  absurd  as  the 
repetition  of  “  Sei  vendicata  assai  ”  in  the  opera  of  Dinorah.  Yet 
Signor  Padilla  was  forced  to  repeat  it,  though,  to  his  credit,  it  was  no¬ 
ticeable  that  he  seemed  somewhat  unwilling  to  do  so.  This  singer,  al¬ 
though  he  appears  for  the  first  time  in  London,  is  well  known  at  La 
Scala  inMilan,  and  islikely  to  prove  an  acquisition  totlieopera  at  the 
Lyceum.  To  a  fine  baritone  voice  he  adds  considerable  experience 
of  the  stage,  and  has  a  good  presence.  As  Hoel  he  gave  evidence 
that  be  was  capable  of  acting  much  worthier  parts,  and  showed 
that  he  was  not  above  studying  detail.  The  scene  which  led  to 
the  re-demand  of  “Sei  vendicata  assai”  was  finer  in  its  acting 
than  in  its  singing,  which  was  somewhat  strained.  Signor  Padilla 
has  two  faults,  which  we  hope  he  will  soon  correct.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  to  use  the  full  force  of  his  voice,  which  is  very 
powerful,  in  such  a  house  as  the  Lyceum ;  but  this  is  perhaps 
natural  in  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  the  larger 
theatres  of  the  Continent,  and  such  a  mistake  can  easily  be  cor¬ 
rected.  The  other  fault  is  due,  perhaps,  to  his  training  as  a  singer. 
He  has  the  pernicious  habit  of  resting  for  an  indefinitely  long 


time  upon  one  note,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  time  or  rhythm,  which 
produces  a  far  from  pleasing  effect,  and  at  times  "is  specially 
irritating.  The  tremolo,  which  last  year  was  the  principal 
fault  amongst  the  singers  in  the  autumn  season,  has  as  yet,, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence..  With 
these  exceptions,  however,  Signor  Padilla’s  performance  mav  be 
said  to  be  a  decided  success.  The  part  of  the  Goatherd  fell  to 
Mile.  Le  Brun,  a  debutante  of  promise.  Iler  voice,  which  is 
rather  a  mezzo-soprano  than  a  contralto,  is  of  a  sympathetic 
quality,  and  has  been  evidently  trained  with  great  care,  and  she 
acted  with  intelligence.  Signor  Frapolli  appeared  as  Oorentino,. 
a  part  which  suits  him  well,  and  which  he  acted  with  com¬ 
mendable  appreciation.  Divesting  it  completely  of  buffoonery,, 
he  yet  gave  sufficient  prominence  to  the  comic  scenes  which 
fall  to  him.  llis  voice  sounded  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
more  limited  Lyceum  auditorium  than  at  the  Italian  Opera,, 
though  it  would  be  well  lor  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is 
singing  in  a  smaller  theatre. 

On  Monday  Ric/oletto  was  performed,  with  Mme.  Rose  Ilersee 
as  Gilda.  Mme.  Ilersee  has  been  travelling  for  some  time  with  an 
operatic  company  in  the  colonies,  and  the  report  of  her  successes 
naturally  gave  an  interest  to  her  reappearance  in  London.  Her  im¬ 
personation  of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  Court  Jester  was 
natural  and  impressive,  and  in  one  or  two  scenes,  such  as  the  love 
scenes  with  the  Duke,  and  that  in  which  she  meets  her  father  after 
her  abduction,  showed  marked  dramatic  power.  Her  voice  seemed 
at  first  to  have  lost  some  of  its  original  vigour  ;  but  this,  perhaps,, 
was  only  due  to  the  natural  nervousness  which  even  some  of  the 
greatest  performers  are  liable  to  on  a  first  appearance  on  a  new 
stage,  for  later  on  it  was  as  strong  as  was  necessary  for  the  Lyceum, 
opera.  To  Signor  Frapolli  fell  ihe  part  of  the  Duke,  which  he 
sustained  with  some  credit,  although  he  marred  the  effect  of  the 
great  song  in  which  Giugliui  used  to  shine,  “  La  donna  e  mobile,” 
by  a  most  unhappy  piece  of  phrasing.  With  the  exception  that 
Signor  Padilla's  figure  hardly  suits  the  character,  his  performance 
of  Rigoletto  was  as  good  a  one  as  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
It  would  be  bard  to  say  in  which  special  scene  he  was 
at  his  best ;  but  we  can  commend  his  acting  when  his  unfortunate 
daughter  is  telling  him  of  her  dishonour,  and  the  outburst  of  rage, 
mingled  with  remorse  at  his  own  horrible  conduct,  which  follows, 
and  the  savage  desire  of  revenge  in  the  quartet  in  the  third  act. 
His  appeal  to  the  nobles  to  tell  him  where  his  daughter  is  was 
also  finely  pathetic,  and  deserved  the  applause  which  followed. 
The  faults  which  we  have  remarked  upon  above  were  still  evident,, 
though  not  so  prominent  as  on  Saturday  night.  Signor  Ponsard 
played  Sparafucile,  and  Mile.  Le  Brun  Maddalena.  Of  the  former 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  his  intonation  was  auything 
but  true.  Mile.  Le  Brun  sang  the  part  of  Maddalena  with  con¬ 
siderable  artistic  skill. 

The  male  portion  of  the  chorus  appears  the  weaker,  and  on  the 
first  night  once  or  twice  nearly  succeeded  in  ruining  the  opera.. 
One  need  not  perhaps  expect  the  chorus  to  be  perfect  at  these 
representations;  but  a  little  more  drilling  would  have  a  mar¬ 
vellous  effect,  and  in  every  way  improve  the  enjoyment  of 
low-priced  opera.  That  this  is  a  fact  is  shown  in  the  marked  im¬ 
provement  to  be  noticed  at  the  Lyceum  over  the  performances  at 
Her  Majesty's  last  autumn,  and  the  consequent  appreciation  of 
the  public.  Of  the  orchestra  we  cannot  speak  with  unmixed 
praise.  There  was  an  unsteadiness  and  want  of  attack  which, 
spoke  of  insutlicient  rehearsals,  and  there  was  a  weakness  in  the 
wind  instruments  especially  which  was  very  marked  at  one  or  two 
points  in  Dinorah.  It  is  true  that  the  space  allotted  to  each  player 
is  very  small.  Signor  Li  Calsi  conducted.  The  theatre  during 
Mr.  Irving’s  absence  has  been  enlarged  as  far  as  the  entrances  and. 
exits  are  concerned,  and  the  comfort  of  the  audience  has  been 
attended  to  by  increased  accommodation  and  a  better  system  of 
ventilation. 

We  have  often  before  insisted  that  opera  at  low  prices  and  in  a 
theatre  of  smaller  dimensions  than  either  Govent  Garden  or  Her 
Majesty’s  would  have  an  ensured  success,  and  it  bids  fair  to  obtain, 
it  now  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hayes.  Hitherto,  certainly,, 
looked  at  from  a  musical  point  of  view,  the  autumn  seasons  have 
not  realized  our  expectations,  but  there  was  ample  reason  for 
their  failure.  People  will  listen  even  to  second-rate  soloists 
provided  they  are  supported  by  an  adequately  trained  chorus- 
and  orchestra,  and,  though  in  the  present  instance  we  cannot- 
say  that  either  show  marked  excellence,  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
much  more  up  to  their  work  than  the  similar  members  of  previous 
companies  have  been.  And,  again,  a  singer  reckoned  as  second 
rate  at  the  larger  theatres  has  at  least  one  great  disadvantage 
removed  by  the  comparatively  small  size  of  a  house  like  the 
Lyceum,  and  perhaps  this  may  give  him  the  confidence  which 
is  so  necessary  an  element  in  all  good  acting  and  singing. 
Mr.  Hayes’s  programme  is  a  sufficiently  modest  one.  There- 
are  no  novelties  promised  and  no  great  star  singers  paraded ; 
but  an  ample,  though  ordinary,  repertoire  which  has  hitherto 
been  very  inefficiently  provided  to  the  public  is  promised,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  promise  will  be  fulfilled.  There  is  also- 
another  great  advantage  in  these  performances — namely,  they 
begin  early  and  can  therefore  end  at  a  reasonable  hour. 
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NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  Newmarket  autumn  racing  season  began  in  beautiful 
weather.  There  are  perhaps  few  occasions  on  which  racing 
can  be  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  on  a  crisp  autumn  afternoon 
on  Newmarket  Heath,  especially  when  one  is  riding  a  good  hack. 
Yet  the  man  who  determines  to  attend  throughout  the  October 
meetings  must  make  up  his  mind  to  bear  some  days,  at  least,  of 
biting  winds  and  driving  rain.  The  first  thing  that  racegoers 
found  out  on  arriving  on  the  course  for  the  First  October  Meeting 
this  year  was  that  the  fee  for  entering  the  Bird  Cage  had  been 
raised  from  half  a  guinea  to  a  sovereign.  This  “  improvement  ” 
caused  some  grumbling,  but  we  cannot  see  why  the  authorities 
should  not  charge  whatever  sum  they  think  proper  for  admission 
to  their  own  saddling  paddock.  We  should  hesitate  to  advise  that 
the  charge  for  entrance  to  saddling  paddocks  at  other  meetings 
should  be  raised,  but  at  certain  races  the  crowds  in  the  pad- 
docks  are  in  these  days  so  large,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
see  anything  of  the  horses,  and  if  an  increase  of  the  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  would  reduce  the  crush,  we  should  not  complain.  It 
might  be  better  economy  to  pay  a  sovereign  and  get  a  good  look 
at  the  horses  than  to  pay  half  a  sovereign  and  see  nothing  for  it. 

Ten  days  before  the  First  October  Meeting  the  Paris  Omnium,  or 
French  Cesarewitch,  had  been  won  by  Count  F.  de  Lagrange’s 
Innocent,  who  had  carried  a  heavy  weight  and  had  beaten 
twenty-six  opponents,  winning  in  a  canter  by  a  couple  of 
lengths.  In  the  opening  race  of  the  Newmarket  meeting  this 
French  hero  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  could 
do  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  He  ran  very  well  through¬ 
out  the  race,  but  within  a  stride  of  the  post  old  Sutler  just 
managed  to  catch  him,  and  won  the  race  by  a  head.  It  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  Sutler,  who  has  won  seven  races  out  of  nine 
this  season,  was  bred  in  France.  After  the  race,  the  conditions 
of  which  obliged  the  winner  to  be  sold  by  auction,  Sutler  was 
bought  in  by  his  owner  for  1,070  guineas,  and  Innocent  was 
claimed  by  Captain  Machell  at  the  price  of  1,000/.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  race  of  the  day  was  the  Great  Foal  Stakes,  a  prize  worth 
2,052 /.  The  first  favourite  was  Tliebais,  who  had  won  five  races 
this  season  without  once  suffering  defeat.  Among  her  victories 
had  been  the  Oaks  and  the  One  Thousand  Guineas,  and  she  had 
won  more  than  10,000/.  this  year  in  stakes  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  something  like  6,000/.  which  she  had  won  last  year  as  a  two- 
vear-old.  Indeed  she  had  hitherto  been  generally  regarded  as  the 
best  three-year-old  of  her  year.  She  is  a  good-looking  filly,  and 
had  shown  considerable  muscular  development.  Great,  therefore, 
was  the  horror  of  her  backers  when  they  found,  on  her  being 
stripped  for  the  Great  Foal  Stakes,  that  she  had  lost  her  powerful 
muscular  appearance,  and  looked  weak  and  flabby.  Neverthe¬ 
less  she  continued  to  be  the  first  favourite  up  to  the  start,  as 
her  public  form  gave  her  every  right  to  such  a  position.  The  un¬ 
certain  Scobell  was  second  favourite,  and  Ishmael  and  Cameliard, 
who  had  been  first  and  second  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes,  were 
respectively  third  and  fourth  favourites.  Thebais  made  the  run¬ 
ning,  but,  when  the  struggle  began  in  the  Dip,  she  was  the 
first  of  the  leading  division  to  give  way,  and  soon  collapsed  so 
completely  that  she  might  have  been  no  relation  to  the  gallant 
Thebais  who  used  to  bound  forward  so  boldly  when  challenged. 
When  popular  heroes  are  defeated,  there  are  always  plenty  of 
people  ready  to  depreciate  them,  and  when  Thebais  was  beaten 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  racing  prophets  suddenly  recol¬ 
lected  that  this  was  the  first  time  this  year  that  she  had 
been  confronted  by  opponents  of  the  opposite  sex.  We  must 
not,  while  discussing  the  defeat  of  Thebais,  forget  the  three 
horses  who  were  fighting  out  the  race.  It  was  a  severe 
struggle.  Cameliard  was  leading,  closely  followed  by  Ishmael 
on  one  side  and  Scobell  on  the  other.  As  they  raced  up  the 
hill,  Scobell  gained  a  slight  advantage,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end,  winning  at  last  by  half  a  length.  Ishmael  made 
a  rush,  and  got  his  head  in  front  of  Cameliard  as  the  winning- 
post  was  passed.  This  confirmed  the  form  of  the  pair  in  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Stakes,  as  they  had  been  separated  by  exactly  the  same 
distance  in  that  race.  As  Scobell  has  won  more  than  6,000 /.  in 
stakes  this  season,  his  career  can  scarcely  be  called  a  failure,  but 
yet,  after  having  been  expected  to  win  the  Two  Thousand,  the 
St.  Leger,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  been  rather  a  disappointing  horse. 

Both  Cameliard  and  Thebais  were  brought  out  again  on  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting  for  the  Thirty-third  Triennial  Stakes. 
Thebais  was  so  evidently  out  of  form  that  it  seemed  sur¬ 
prising  that  she  was  backed  at  such  a  short  price  as  4  to  1, 
although  she  would  probably  have  started  at  evens  if  she  had 
been  at  her  best.  Only  11  to  10  was  laid  against  Cameliard,  who 
walked  very  stiffly  after  his  race  of  the  preceding  day.  The 
second  favourite  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  Fiddler.  This 
horse  had  run  several  times  as  a  two-year-old  without  winning ; 
but  this  year  he  had  only  been  out  twice,  winning  one  of  his 
races.  In  his  other  race,  the  Craven  Stakes,  he  had  been  a  bad 
third  to  Cameliard  ;  so  on  public  form  he  now  seemed  to  have  little 
chance  of  beating  the  last-named  horse.  Yet  Cameliard  was 
evidently  very  leg-weary,  and  Fiddler  had  improved  wonderfully 
in  appearance  since  he  had  last  run  in  public.  The  only  other 
starter  was  Falkirk.  Fiddler  made  the  running,  followed  by 
Cameliard.  At  the  Bushes  Thebais  and  Falkirk  were  beaten ;  but 
Cameliard  went  gradually  up  to  Fiddler,  who  began  to  run  like 
a  tired  horse.  As  they  came  up  from  the  Dip,  Fiddler  kept 
struggling  on  with  great  gameness,  although  Cameliard  was  ap¬ 


parently  overhauling  him.  About  half  way  up  the  incline,  how¬ 
ever,  Cameliard  also  began  to  show  symptoms  of  having  had 
enough  of  it,  and  when  the  pair  laboured  up  to  the  winning-post, 
Fiddler  was  a  head  in  advance  of  his  opponent.  This  race  was 
more  interesting  than  might  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  Fiddler  is 
handicapped  at  6  st.  10  lbs.  only  for  the  Cesarewitch,  a  weight  at 
which  Cameliard  would  be  considered,  to  use  a  racing  phrase,  “  turned 
loose.”  When,  therefore,  Fiddler  beat  Cameliard  at  even  weights, 
he  was  immediately  installed  as  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch. 
The  Great  Eastern  Handicap,  which  was  the  principal  race  of  the 
second  day,  was  a  very  open  affair.  The  large  field  of  twenty- 
three  horses  started,  and  John  Bidd,  a  16  to  1  outsider,  won  very 
cleverly.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  heavy  gambling  on  a  First 
Foal  Stakes,  for  which  a  couple  of  fillies  started.  Very  slight 
odds — -ii  to  10 — were  laid  on  Mr.  Bowes’s  Blyskawica,  but  Prince 
SoltykofFs  Merry  News  won,  after  a  magnificent  race,  by  a  neck. 
The  two  fillies  ran  side  by  side  throughout  the  race,  and  it  was  a 
mere  question  which  of  the  pair  could  stay  the  longest. 

The  celebrated  two-year-old  filly  Dutch  Oven  had  walked  over 
for  the  Buckenham  Stakes  on  the  Tuesday.  Considering  that  she 
is  one  of  the  fastest  fillies  of  the  season,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
no  one  cared  to  oppose  her,  as  the  entrance  money  for  that  race 
was  300/.,  half  forfeit.  On  the  Thursday,  however,  in  the  Trien¬ 
nial  Produce  Stakes,  for  which  the  entrance  fee  was  only  10/.,  five 
other  two-year-olds  came  out  to  oppose  her.  The  conditions  of 
this  race  were  that  the  second  horse  should  receive  10  per  cent., 
and  the  third  horse  5  per  cent.,  of  the  stakes  ;  so  half  of  the  six 
starters  were  certain  to  get  something.  More  than  3  to  1  was  laid 
on  Dutch  Oven,  4  to  1  was  laid  against  Bed  Spectre,  a  filly  that 
had  won  several  races,  and  25  to  1  was  vainly  offered  against 
either  of  the  other  four  starters.  Dutch  Oven  won  in  a  common 
canter,  although  Archer  only  allowed  her  to  be  half  a  length  in 
front  of  Bed  Spectre.  There  might  from  appearances  have  been  two 
races,  for  some  little  time  after  the  leading  pair  had  passed  the 
winning  post,  two  of  the  other  horses  came  racing  in  for  the  5  per 
cent,  due  to  the  third  in  the  race.  There  was  a  capital  race  be¬ 
tween  these  two  aspirants  for  third  honours,  ending  in  a  dead 
heat.  The  Newmarket  October  Handicap  was  won  by  Victor 
Emanuel,  the  winner  of  the  Chesterfield  Cup  at  Goodwood.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  race  of  the  day  was  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Stakes.  The  favourite  was  Ishmael.  Foxhall,  the  winner 
of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  was  the  second  favourite.  Now  in 
the  Grand  Prix,  Tristan  had  run  Foxhall  to  a  head,  and  in  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  Ishmael  had  beaten  Tristan  by  five 
lengths  ;  on  public  form,  therefore,  Ishmael  seemed  certain  to 
be  able  to  beat  Foxhall  in  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes, 
especially  as  he  was  to  be  allowed  7  lbs.  by  the  last-named  horse. 
Yet,  instead  of  being  beaten  by  Ishmael,  Foxhall  won  in  a  com¬ 
mon  canter  by  four  lengths,  Don  Fulano  being  second,  and 
Ishmael  a  bad  third.  As  soon  as  the  race  was  over  Foxhall 
was  made  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch,  completely  sup¬ 
planting  Fiddler,  the  newly-elected  favourite  of  the  previous 
day.  So  astonished  were  some  people  by  Foxhall’s  victory  in 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes,  that  they  began  to  doubt 
whether  Iroquois  could  have  done  as  much,  and  made  it  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Foxhall  might  not  possibly  be  the  best  three-year- 
old  of  the  season. 

The  St.  Leger  Stakes  was  the  opening  race  of  the  last  day  of 
the  meeting.  Although  Ishmael  had  beaten  Great  Carle  very 
easily  at  York,  Great  Carle  was  now  made  first  favourite  and 
Ishmael  second  favourite.  In  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes  the 
pair  had  met  at  even  weights,  but  now  Ishmael  was  to  give  Great 
Carle  7  lbs.  Moreover,  Archer  was  to  ride  the  last-named  horse. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  fine  thing  between  the  pair,  but 
Ishmael  just  won  by  a  head.  Dutch  Oven  came  out  for  the  Bous 
Memorial  Stakes.  Nellie,  who  had  beaten  her  at  York,  was  to 
run  against  her  once  more.  At  York  Nellie  had  had  7  lbs.  the 
best  of  the  weights,  but  now  the  two  fillies  were  to  meet  on  equal 
terms.  Dutch  Oven  had  the  best  of  the  race  all  the  way ;  and, 
although  she  only  beat  Nellie  by  a  neck,  she  really  won  with 
great  ease.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  weather  throughout 
the  meeting  was  as  fine  as  could  be  wished.  It  is  seldom  that 
four  more  beautiful  days  in  succession  are  enjoyed  at  any  time  of 
the  year  in  this  variable  climate. 

During  the  week  that  preceded  the  First  October  Meeting  the 
Cobham  Stud  wras  sold.  Only  a  couple  of  years  ago  the  Stud 
Company  came  to  grief,  and  the  stock  was  sold  by  order  of 
the  official  liquidators.  A  new  firm  was  at  once  got  up  to  take 
the  place  of  the  defunct  Company,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
horses  and  mares  sold  at  the  sale  were  purchased  to  remain  on  the 
farm.  Among  other  lots  the  new  firm  bought  Blair  Athol  for 
4,500  guineas,  and  "Wild  Oats  for  2,500  guineas.  The  entire 
proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  more  than  54,000/.,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  at  the  time  that  at  least  half  that  sum  came 
out  of  the  packets  of  the  new  firm.  The  new  Stud  was  of  but 
short  duration,  for  in  the  third  week  of  last  month  it  was  rather 
suddenly  sold  without  any  reserve.  The  first  day’s  sale  brought  in 
15,000/.  A  couple  of  years  before,  the  first  day  of  the  Cobham 
sale  had  produced  24,000/.  Many  of  the  mares  at  the  late  sale 
were  old,  but  some  of  those  that  had  been  purchased  at  the 
previous  sale  were  sold  at  an  alarming  depreciation.  Eva,  who 
had  cost  1,600  guineas,  went  for  Soo,  and  Crinon,  who  had 
been  purchased  for  1,400  guineas,  was  sold  for  730.  The  highest  price 
of  the  day  was  that  given  for  J  ocosa—  1 ,500  guineas — but  she  had  cost 
i,75oat  the  former  sale.  On  the  second  day  things  were  still  worse, 
the  proceeds  being  under  9,000  guineas,  a  sum  more  than  20,000 
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guineas  below  that  realized  on  tlie  second  day  two  years  ago. 
Blair  Atliol  looked  well  for  liis  age,  but  a  very  exorbitant  price 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  for  a  stallion  nineteen  years 
old.  On  the  whole,  1,950  guineas  seemed  a  fair  price  for  him, 
although  he  had  been  purchased  for  12,500  guineas  about  nine 
years  ago.  One  thing  that  made  the  late  sale  at  Cobham  less 
remunerative  than  its  predecessor  was  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  foals.  In  1S79  one  foal  fetched  the  ridiculous  price  of 
1,100  guineas;  but  the  highest  price  realized  by  a  foal  at  the  sale 
last  month  was  400  guineas.  The  sire  Wild  Oats,  who  had  cost 
2,500  at  the  previous  sale,  brought  in  2,000  guineas,  and  Cadet, 
who  had  cost  400,  now  went  for  100.  There  was  some  spirited 
bidding  on  behalf  of  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders.  Blair 
Athol  fortunately  remains  in  England,  but  Wild  Oats  goes 
abroad.  At  the  sales  of  blood  stock  at  Newmarket,  the  prices 
obtained  at  the  auctions  were  not  high.  A  two-year-old,  how¬ 
ever,  was  privately  sold  for  the  good  round  sum  of  2,000 l. 


REVIEWS. 


ROSENTHAL'S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MUSCLES  AND  NERVES.* 

IT  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  that  the  study  of  the 
physiology  of  muscles  and  nerves  has  assumed  the  character  of 
a  distinctive  branch  of  science.  Scattered  facts  and  observations, 
the  fruits  of  anatomical  and  histological  inquiries,  have  within 
that  time  been  correlated  with  the  results  of  electrical  research  to 
an  extent  that  gives  a  new  and  positive  basis  to  what  was  before 
but  a  tentative  or  conjectural  treatment  of  this  important  class  of 
vital  phenomena.  The  names  of  Weber,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  and 
Helmholtz  will  be  held  in  honour  as  those  of  the  founders  of  this 
department  of  knowledge,  which  has  found  the  first  attempt  at  a 
connected  exposition  of  its  position  and  aims  in  the  short  treatise 
of  Professor  I.  Rosenthal,  of  Erlangen,  lately  issued  in  an  English 
version  in  the  course  of  the  “  International  Scientific  Series.” 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  sensa¬ 
tion,  it  is  in  them,  our  author  premises,  that  we  see  undeniably  the 
primary  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  objects,  and,  in 
the  main,  between  animals  and  plants.  For  though  in  plants  there 
occur  movements  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  animals,  as 
in  Mimosa  puclica,  the  causes  of  motion  are  found  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  vegetable  from  those  of  the  animal  organism.  No  less 
distinguishable  are  the  so-called  Brownian  or  molecular  move¬ 
ments  of  minute  granular  bodies,  to  be  seen  under  high  magnifying 
powers  in  the  fluid  portions  of  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  alike. 
This  is  not  to  be  called  a  vital  phenomenon  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  independent  motion  which  marks  the  lowest  rank  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  world,  the  minute  protoplasmic  masses  known  as  amoeba. 
In  these  we  recognize  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  independent 
living  animals.  All  living  being*,  moreover,  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  composed  of  just  such  lumps  of  protoplasm  as  we  see 
in  the  amoeba,  and  even  in  fully  developed  organisms  sepa¬ 
rate  parts  occur  w’hich,  in  all  respects,  resemble  these  simple 
masses  and  move  like  them.  An  illustration  of  this  is  given 
by  our  author  in  the  various  forms  assumed  by  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  a  guinea-pig.  These  at  the 
temperature  of  live-blood  exhibit  active  movements  identical  with 
those  of  amosbte,  which  have  in  consequence  been  called  amoeboid 
movements.  The  corpuscles  send  out  processes  and  retract  them ; 
they  creep  about  upon  the  glass ;  they  even  absorb  matter  such  as 
granules  of  any  colouring  substance  drawn  from  the  blood-fluid. 
They  eat,  that  is,  and  they  excrete.  Each  single  form  of  this 
kind  is  in  itself  an  elementary  organism,  or  primary  life-cell,  whilst 
in  the  aggregate  they  build  up  a  colony  or  society.  The  highest 
forms  of  plants  and  animals,  in  fact,  originate  out  of  a  multitude 
of  these  elementary  cells,  developed  in  various  ways  by  growth 
and  nutriment,  and  differentiated  by  distinctive  kinds  of  function. 
The  powers  of  generating  motion  are  proper  to  all  forms  of  cell-life, 
to  the  simplest  as  to  the  most  highly  modified,  but  the  modes 
of  motion  are  various.  What  is  known  as  ciliary  motion  is  briefly 
explained  before  passing  on  to  the  main  subject  of  the  work.  A 
microscopic  section  shows  the  delicate  ciliae  with  which  portions 
of  the  mucous  surfaces,  such  as  the  palate  and  windpipe,  are 
densely  studded,  these  perpetual  vibratory  movements  propelling 
in  a  definite  direction  such  particles  as  come  in  contact  with  them. 
In  many  fixed  animals  dike  of  this  kind  produce  a  current  which 
serves  to  bring  the  animal  its  food ;  in  other  aquatic  animals  they 
give  the  means  of  rotating  in  the  water;  whilst  in  somebodies 
their  place  is  taken  by  a  larger  whip-like  kind  of  process,  by  the 
sinuous  motions  of  which  the  animal  propels  itself  as  a  boat 
is  moved  by  the  quick  motion  of  the  rudder,  or  a  water-newt  by 
wriggling  its  tail.  None,  however,  of  these  motions,  our  author 
goes  on  to  show,  equal  in  force,  definiteness,  or  effect,  those 
produced  by  muscles,  the  different  forms  of  which  in  higher 
animal  forms  he  describes  as  made  up  of  smooth  or  striated 
fibres.  The  action  of  these  fibres  on  the  organism  at  large 
and  the  nervous  system  in  particular  is  made  clear  in  a 
succession  of  admirable  chapters.  Use  is  largely  made  of 
the  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances  introduced  of  late  years 
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in  aid  of  physiological  research,  muscular  and  nervous  energy 
being  thus*  brought  within  the  scope  of  mechanical  test  and 
measurement.  Amongst  these  are  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  elastic  extension  in  muscle  by  means  of  a  scale  of 
weights,  and  the  myograph  or  muscle-writer  as  simplified  by 
Pfiuger,  in  which  a  lever  is  made  to  trace  the  degree  of  elastic 
tension  on  a  plate  of  smoked  glass.  Another  contrivance  for 
determining  whether  contraction  does  or  does  not  take  place  is 
the  muscle-telegraph,  specially  arranged  by  the  French  savant  for 
experiments  during  his  lectures  in  connexion  with  an  induction 
coil.  AVhat  he  calls  a  tetanizing  key  is  further  used  as  a  test  of 
the  tetanic  action  or  enduring  contraction  of  a  muscle,  as  distinct 
from  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  shortening  or  pulsation.  By  calcu¬ 
lating  the  height  to  which  a  given  weight  is  raised  by  a  muscle 
when  set  in  motion  it  becomes  possible,  on  mechanical  principles, 
to  express  in  figures  the  amount  of  labour  accomplished,  the 
weight  being  multiplied  together  with  the  height  to  which  it  is 
raised.  In  fig.  1 5  is  shown  a  scale  resulting  from  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  thus  made.  To  measure  the  sum  of  work  accomplished 
by  a  number  of  separate  pulsations,  an  ingenious  apparatus  has 
been  invented  by  Herr  A.  Fick,  which  he  calls  a  labour-accumu¬ 
lator  (Arbeitsammler) .  At  each  pulsation  a  slight  amount  of 
muscular  work  is  found  to  have  been  lost,  having,  it  is  thought, 
been  converted  into  heat,  which  is  shown  by  other  experiments  to 
be  generated,  as  is  also  electricity,  by  every  muscular  exertion. 
Another  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  audible  sound  or  note 
given  out  by  muscle  when  contracted  in  tetanus,  though  seemingly 
quiescent.  A  deep  buzzing  sound  called  the  muscle-note  is  heard 
through  an  ear-trumpet.  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  each  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  muscular  fibre  corresponds  with  a  sonorous  vibration,; 
and  by  the  height  of  the  muscle-note,  tested  by  what  is  called 
W agner’s  hammer  or  an  electric  wheel,  the  number  of  irritations 
which  are  required  to  keep  up  a  given  amount  of  contraction  may 
be  determined.  About  eighteen  or  twenty  vibrations  per  second 
seem  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  normal  muscle-note  heard 
during  voluntary  contraction,  which  corresponds  closely  to  that 
produced  under  the  condition  of  tetanus. 

Besides  the  audible  creaking  that  science  has  been  able  to  make 
manifest  in  the  living  machine,  there  are  certain  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  involved  in  the  operation  of  muscular  contraction  and 
excitation  to  which  Helmholtz,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  other  physio¬ 
logists  have  given  attention,  though  it  is  difficult  at  present  to 
assign  to  them  a  quantitative  value.  Such  constituents  of  muscle, 
for  example,  as  are  soluble  in  water  are  found  to  decrease  under 
contraction,  whilst  such  as  are  soluble  in  alcohol  increase.  An  acid 
(probably  a  lactic  acid,  Fleischmilchsdure)  is  generated  when  the 
muscle  is  active.  Quiescent  muscles  also  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  a  starch-like  matter,  called  glucogen ,  part  of  which,  as  Nasse 
and  Weiss  have  shown,  is  used  up  during  the  activity  of  the 
muscle,  being  transformed  into  sugar  and  lactic  acid.  Our  author 
adds  the  fact  that  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  the  muscle  by  its 
contraction.  All  these  chemical  changes  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  warmth  and  work,  the  amount  of  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  indicate  with  suitable  apparatus.  We  have,  indeed,  no 
adequate  means  of  examining  albuminous  bodies,  the  chief  con¬ 
stitution  of  muscle,  or  of  appreciating  the  changes  which  go 
on  in  living  tissues,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  universal  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy.  With  regard  to  the  nitrogenous 
constituents,  however,  we  have  an  approximate  measure  in  the 
amount  of  excretory  matter,  which  corresponds  very  closely 
to  the  amount  of  work  performed.  Some  practical  remarks  of 
value  are  here  appended  by  our  author  bearing  upon  the  relation 
of  food  to  muscular  work.  Most  of  the  experiments  upon  which 
is  based  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  muscles 
are  necessarily  worked  out  from  portions  of  tissue  after  the  general 
life  of  the  animal  is  extinct.  Not  a  few,  however,  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  operations  upon  the  living 
body.  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  apparatus  (fig.  56)  indicates  clearly 
the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
manipulator,  an  electric  current  being  set  up  by  the  voluntary  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  one  arm,  the  groups  of  muscles  in  the 
two  arms  when  at  rest  being  symmetrically  arranged,  cancelling 
each  other.  Muscles  and  nerves  have  an  important  difference  from 
all  other  tissues  of  the  animal  body  in  the  class  of  phenomena  which 
they  have  in  common,  as  regards  the  electric  actions  which  proceed 
from  them.  Experiments  with  the  galvanometer  have  done  much 
towards  assigning  a  quantitative  measure  to  the  currents  involved 
in  muscular  and  nervous  energy.  We  may  measure,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  effects  produced  upon  a  portion  of  muscle  or  nerve  when 
traversed  by  an  electric  current ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deflec¬ 
tion  of  the  needle  under  the  action  of  living  tissues,  especially  in 
the  case  of  animals  possessed  of  high  electric  organs,  such  as  the 
torpedo.  The  altered  condition  of  a  nerve  when  artificially  charged 
with  electricity,  called  the  electrotonus  of  the  nerve,  is  discussed 
at  some  length  by  Dr.  Rosenthal,  his  experiments  resulting  in  the 
final  law  that  excitement  of  the  nerve  depends  on  a  change  in  its 
molecular  condition,  occurring  as  soon  as  such  a  change  is  effected 
with  sufficient  speed.  The  same  law,  he  remarks,  in  all  essential 
points  holds  good  with  muscle  ;  but  the  molecules  of  muscle  are 
more  sluggish  than  those  of  nerve,  transient  influences  having  upon 
them  but  little  effect.  The  electro-motive  force  in  both  differs  not 
so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree,  existing,  in  fact,  not  iu  animals 
alone,  but  iu  vegetable  tissues,  as  Darwin  and  Burdon  Sanderson 
have  shown  in  Dioncea  muscipula  and  Mimosa  pudic  a.  Experimental 
proof  is  thus  to  be  had  of  the  degree  to  which  such  force  is  bound 
up  with  life  itself. 
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Our  author  has  thus  far  paid  attention  to  such  nerve-cells  only 
as  are  in  connexion  with  muscles,  and  by  the  activity  of  which  the 
appropriate  muscles  are  rendered  active,  referring  incidentally  only 
to  other  kinds  of  nerves.  He  proceeds  towards  the  end  of  his 
book  to  consider  how  far  the  experiences  we  have  gained  of  motor 
nerves  and  the  views  based  upon  these  experiences  are  applicable 
to  the  vaso-motor  and  secretory  nerves,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  more  complex  and  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  sensory  nerves 
which,  when  irritated,  give  rise  to  sensations  of  light,  heat,  sound, 
and  so  forth.  Whether  these  nerves  are  homogeneous  in  them¬ 
selves  with  the  kinds  previously  spoken  of  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Still  harder  is  it  to  understand  what  are  called  the  retaliatory 
nerves  ( Hemmungs-nerven ).  The  heart  is  commonly  known  as  a 
muscle  which  beats  ceaselessly  during  life.  Yet  if  a  certain  nerve 
which  enters  the  heart  is  irritated,  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  its 
beat  beginning  again  when  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  is  dis¬ 
continued.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  was  spoken  of  by 
Weber,  its  discoverer,  as  retardation,  a  curious  case  of  a  nerve  by 
its  activity  being  able  to  still  a  muscle  which  is  in  motion.  Now 
it  is  quite  impossible,  our  author  shows,  to  detect  differences  in 
these  different  classes  of  nerves,  either  by  anatomical  observation 
under  the  microscope  or  by  experimental  tests  of  any  kind.  In 
their  bearing  to  irritants  they  are  not  found  to  vary,  and  the  elec¬ 
tro-motive  effects  are  the  same  in  all.  We  can  only  explain  the 
difference  in  their  action  as  due  to  their  connexion  with  terminal 
organs  of  various  form.  From  a  series  of  thoughtful  investigations 
into  the  phenomena  of  reflex  nerve  action  in  relation  to  ssnsation 
and  consciousness,  some  valuable  conclusions  are  arrived  at  which 
sum  up  briefly  what  our  author  claims  to  have  made  good: — 

From  all  these  details  it  is  very  evident  that  the  nerve-fibres  are  homo¬ 
geneous  the  one  with  the  other,  and  that  the  difference  in  their  effects  is 
to  be  referred  to  their  connection  with  nerve-cells  of  varied  form.  This 
seems,  however,  to  be  opposed  to  the  fact  that  the  different  sense-nerves  are 
irritable  by  quite  different  influences,  and  each  of  them  only  by  quite 
definite  influences — the  nerve  of  sight  by  light,  the  nerve  of  hearing  by 
sound,  and  so  on.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this  that 
the  nerve  of  sight  is  really  different  from  the  nerve  of  hearing.  If  the 
matter  is  examined  more  closely,  it  appears  that  the  nerve  of  sight  cannot 
be  excited  by  light.  The  strongest  sunlight  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
nerve  of  sight  without  producing  excitement.  It  is  not  the  nerve,  but  a 
peculiar  terminal  apparatus  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  with  which  the  nerve 
of  sight  is  connected,  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  The  case  of  the  other 
sense-nerves  is  similar ;  each  is  provided  at  its  peripheric  end  with  a 
peculiar  receptive  apparatus,  which  can  he  excited  by  definite  influences, 
and  which  then  transmits  these  influences  to  the  nerves.  On  the  difference 
in  the  structure  of  these  terminal  apparatus  depend  which  influences  have 
the  power  of  exciting  them.  When  the  excitement  has  once  entered  the 
nerve  it  is  always  the  same.  That  it  afterward  elicits  different  sensations 
in  us,  depends  again  on  the  character  of  the  nerve-cells  in  which  the  nerve- 
fibres  end.  Supposing  that  the  nerves  of  hearing  and  of  sight  of  a  man 
were  cut,  and  the  peripheric  end  of  the  former  were  perfectly  united  with 
the  central  end  of  the  latter,  and  contrariwise  that  the  peripheric  end  of 
the  nerve  of  sight  were  perfectly  united  with  the  central  end  of  the  nerve 
of  hearing,  then  the  sound  of  an  orchestra  would  elicit  in  us  the  sensation 
of  light  and  colour,  and  the  sight  of  a  highly  coloured  picture  would  elicit 
in  us  impressions  of  sound.  The  sensations  which  we  receive  from  outward 
impressions  are  therefore  not  dependent  on  the  nature  of  these  impressions, 
but  on  the  nature  of  our  nerve-cells.  We  feel  not  that  which  acts  on  our 
bodies,  but  only  that  which  goes  on  in  our  brain. 

It  is  to  the  specific  energy  of  the  nerve-cells  that  we  must  refer 
the  different  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  guard  against  the  idea  that  in  the  complex  form  in 
which  these  impressions  now  present  themselves  to  our  conscious¬ 
ness  they  are  to  he  accounted  for  by  such  primary  and  direct 
action  of  the  nerve-cell  upon  the  sensory  orgEfus.  Ir  is  only  by 
continued  experience,  based  upon  the  correlation  of  sensations,  not 
only  often  repeated,  hut  drawn  from  the  specific  action  of  more  than 
one  order  of  sensory  motors,  that  our  perceptions  of  objects  outside 
us  are  built  up.  The  impression  of  distance,  for  instance,  is  not 
gained  directly  from  the  action  of  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  to  an 
infant  it  is  long  unknown.  We  think  we  see  a  man  a  certain  way 
off.  Really,  however,  we  only  feel  a  picture  of  a  certain  size  of 
the  man  on  our  retina.  We  learn  to  know  by  experience  what  is 
the  average  size  of  a  man  and  how  much  the  apparent  size  de¬ 
creases  with  the  distance.  Moreover,  we  feel  the  degree  of  con¬ 
traction  of  the  muscles  of  our  eye  which  is  necessary  to  direct  the 
axis  of  our  eye  to  the  object  and  for  the  adjustment  of  our  eye  to 
the  necessary  distance.  From  all  these  circumstances,  our  author 
makes  it  clear,  the  complex  opinion  which  we  erroneously  regard 
as  a  direct  sensation  is  formed.  Upon  fundamental  facts  such  as 
these  he  is  able,  witli  reason,  to  contemplate  the  building  up  iu 
the  future  of  an  experimental  system  of  physiological  psychology. 


THROUGH  CITIES  AND  PRAIRIE  LANDS.* 

TE  are  not  of  those  who  maintain  that  a  route,  when  once  it  has 
become  well  travelled,  should  never  again  be  made  the  subject 
of  description.  So  long  as  the  traveller  can  bring  a  fresh  and 
eager  mind  to  the  work,  so  long  as  he  has  a  quick  eye  for  all  that  is 
striking,  and  is  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  telling  what  he  has  seen, 
he  may  be  justified  in  writing  an  account  of  a  tour  that  extended 
no  further  even  than  from  London  to  Paris.  Without  these  quali¬ 
fications,  however,  he  is  sure  to  be  dull,  even  if  be  has  to  tell  of  a 
journey  from  Timbuctqo  to  Tobolsk,  or  from  Siberia  to  Siam.  But 
when  he  invites  us  to  accompany  him  on  a  familiar  route  where 
there  is  nothing  in  the  subject  to  make  up  in  some  degree  for  his 
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deficiencies,  then  the  result  is  disappointing  enough.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  him,  for  he  has  only  been  where  thousands  have 
been  before,  and  he  has  nothing  to  tell  that  can  satisfy  us  by  the 
mere  charm  of  its  narration.  He  had  not  prepared  himself  for 
his  travels  by  years  spent  in  his  study,  and  he  had  never  learnt 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  scamper  over  a  continent  and  quite  another 
thing  to  write  a  hook.  To  this  class  of  travellers,  we  regret  to  say, 
the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  belongs.  She  is  one  of  those  who 
may  be  said  to  run  and  write.  She  and  her  pen  travel  at  a  great 
rate  and  an  equal  pace.  Her  readers,  with  even  the  best  will  in 
the  world  to  keep  up  with  her,  soon  find  themselves  left  far  behind. 
For  while  she  never  rests,  they  are  scarcely  able  for  half  an  hour 
together  to  keep  awake.  Were  it  not  for  the  happy  power  they 
have  of  making  long  and  frequent  skips,  we  greatly  doubt  whether 
they  would  not  be  left  so  far  behind  that  they  would  utterly 
despair  of  reaching  the  goal  that  she  sets  before  them.  The 
title  of  her  work  is  somewhat  misleading.  She  certainly  has 
been  through  prairie  lands,  for  she  has  crossed  the  United  States 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Pacific  back  to  the 
Atlantic ;  but  then  she  has  travelled  always  in  the  steamship  or 
the  railway  car.  A  traveller  who  went  by  train  from  London  to 
Inverness  might  almost  equally  well  describe  his  journey  as  one 
Through  Cities  and  Fields,  Moors  and  Mountains. 

The  book  opens  with  Euston  Square  Station.  Fortunately  it 
takes  but  one  page  to  bring  us  to  Liverpool.  There  we  find  “  the 
sun  blooming,  like  a  flower  of  light,  in  the  bright  blue  skies.'' 
It  was  in  July  that  the  author  started.  Had  it  been  in  April 
the  sun  no  doubt  would  have  been  budding,  while  in  September 
we  should  have  found  it  mellowing,  or  even  dropping  its  leaves 
or  petals.  Why  must  a  lady  write  nonsense  merely  because 
she  goes  to  Liverpool  on  a  fine  day  in  summer  ?  Not  only 
was  the  sun  blooming,  hut  “  the  soft  balmy  air  was  laden 
‘  with  the  briny  kisses  of  the  great  sweet  mother.’  ”  Three 
pages  later  we  come  a  second  time  upon  these  briny  kisses  and 
the  great  sweet  mother,  and  that,  too,  though  the  sun  was  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  told,  blooming.  But  to  return  to  Liverpool.  The 
“  stentorian  lungs  shouted  ‘  all  for  the  shore,’  and  departing 
friends  and  relatives  swarmed  down  the  steep  wooden  wall  of  the 
vessel.”  The  wooden  wall  is,  we  suppose,  a  poetical  flight,  for  it 
is  of  iron  that  the  Atlantic  liners  are  built.  This,  indeed,  would 
seem  to  be  implied  a  little  further  on,  where  the  author  writes 
about  “  our  huge  iron-hearted  home.”  Perhaps,  however,  the 
iron  heart  is  nothing  hut  the  engine  and  the  boilers.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  vessel  started  and  steamed  majestically  up  (sic)  the 
Mersey.  This  course  ought  to  have  taken  it  up  to  Warrington, 
and  even  to  Manchester,  but  somehow  or  other  it  brought  it  into 
“  the  obnoxious  Irish  Channel.”  There,  when  night  came  on,  our 
author  writes,  “  we  seemed  to  realize  the  fact  that  we  were  alone 
ou  the  wide  world  of  waters — the  same  living  restless  waters 
whereon  Christ  had  walked,  and  whose  waves  he  had  bidden 
‘  Peace,  be  still.’  ”  Surely,  if  she  does  make  the  Mersey  ran  up 
into  the  sea,  she  does  not  confuse  the  Irish  Channel  with  the 
Labe  of  Gennesaretk.  But  her  use  of  Scripture  is  at  times 
peculiar.  Thus  she  is  describing  how  people  of  all  nations  meet 
in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.  “  We  are  jostled  on  one 
side,”  she  writes,  “  by  a  Polish  Israelite  in  whom  there  ‘  is 
no  guile’  with  a  long  beard  and  high-peaked  hat.  A  moon¬ 
faced  Mexican  ....  walks  in  his  shadow.”  Just  as  many 
people  now  can  never  do  anything  simply  “to  the  end,”  but 
only  “  to  the  hitter  end,”  so  Lady  Duffus  Hardy,  it  would 
seem,  finds  it  difficult  to  mention  the  word  Israelite  without 
adding  “  in  whom  there  is  no  guile.”  Iu  another  passage  she 
describes  an  old  priest  who  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
“  Whether  he  possessed  the  ‘  wisdom  of  the  serpent  ’  I  query — 
though  how  that  interesting  reptile  has  proved  its  claim  to  wisdom 
I  fail  to  comprehend.”  But  we  must  return  from  our  digression  to 
the  voyage.  “  My  first  idea,”  she  writes,  “  was  to  take  a  survey 
of  my  fellow-passengers.  There  were  plenty  of  them  ;  as  a  rule, 
they  were  mere  common-place  specimens  of  humanity,  such  as 
nature  turns  out  by  thousands,  with  no  distinctive  marks,  but 
merely  labelled  ‘  men  ’  and  ‘  women.’  ”  So  pleased  is  she  with 
this  piece  of  writing,  that  she  makes  use  of  it  again  when  she  de¬ 
scribes  her  fellow-passengers  in  a  Pullman  car.  “  As  a  rule,  they 
are  simply  common-place,  such  as  nature  manufactures  by 
millions  and  turns  out  merely  labelled  men  and  women,  with  no 
special  characteristic  except  their  sex.”  Poor  things !  they  had 
never  learnt  to  say  that  the  sun  blooms  in  July,  or  that  a 
huge  iron-hearted  home  steams  up  a  river  into  the  sea. 
They  could  even  ho  content  to  see  “  the  gilded  glories  of  the 
saloon”  without  writing  about  them,  nor  could  they  have  under- 
|  stood  what  our  author  meant  when  she  wrote  that  she  was 
“  gliding  calmly  over  the  ‘  wild  Atlantic  waves,’  which  were  roll¬ 
ing  round  us  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  world  of 
palpitating  waters,  unruffled  and  smooth  as  the  bosom  of  a  lake.” 

When  the  ship  is  fairly  out  at  sea,  the  sun,  if  it  no  longer 
blooms,  at  all  events  sets,  as,  indeed,  it  far  too  often  does  in  this 
narrative.  Did  we  not  feel  too  kindly  disposed  towards  our 
readers,  we  should  inflict  on  them  the  seven  sunsets  which  we  have 
counted  ;  for  all  we  Enow,  there  may  be  some  which  have 
escaped  our  search.  They  are  all  cast  very  much  in  the  same 
mould,  and  he  who  has  read  one  will  have  just  as  much,  or  just 
as  little,  idea  of  what  the  author  means  as  he  who  reads  them  ali. 
The  first  is  as  follows : — 

That  evening  we  had  a  splendid  sunset ;  the  whole  of  the  western  skies 
were  draped  with  crimson,  lighted  up  with  flames  of  gold.  We  watched 
its  kaleidoscopic  glories  change ;  one  brilliant  colour  fading  into  and 
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amalgamating  with  another,  till  the  whole  horizon  was  a  gorgeous  mass  of 
rose-tinted  purple  and  green  and  gold,  which  presently  broke  up,  and 
drifted,  and  re-formed  till  the  pale  dim  skies  were  tilled  with  floating 
islands  of  fire. 

In  the  second  and  fifth  descriptions  we  have  “a  glory  of 
crimson,  purple,  and  gold,  fading  and  changing,  one  colour  amal¬ 
gamating  with  another,”  and  “  feathery  plumes  of  crimson,  isles 
of  amber,  and  pale  amethyst  cloudlets  changing  and  amalgamating 
their  gorgeous  hues  till  they  form  one  brilliant  cavalcade  of 
coloured  glory.”  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
descriptions  we  have  “  gorgeous  crimson  plumes  ” ;  “a  rapid 
mingling  of  amethyst  and  royal  purple,  like  the  jewelled  mantle  of 
some  invisible  King,  with  feathery  plumes  flying  ”  ;  “  the  Western 
hemisphere  draped  with  crimson  clouds  slashed  with  flames  of 
purple  light  ”  ;  “  ragged  banners  and  broken  bars  of  gold  streaming 
through  the  darkening  skies  ” ;  and  “  the  western  skies  clothed 
with  the  barbaric  splendour  of  crimson,  amethyst,  green,  and  gold.” 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  sunsets  and  of  the  author’s  fine  words,  we 
do  reach  America.  In  fact,  measured  by  pages,  her  account  of  the 
voyage  is  really  brief.  But  when  we  land  we  do  not  find  our¬ 
selves  any  better  off  than  we  had  been  at  sea.  A  dinner  knife  and 
fork  are,  at  the  first  meal  on  shore,  called  “  eating  utensils,”  and  a 
song  that  was  liked  by  a  company  of  people  is  described  as  being 
“  a  mutual  favourite.”  At  Quebec  “  the  air  bristles  with  church 
spires,  like  drawn  swords  flashing  in  a  holy  battle,  pointing  up¬ 
wards.”  That  spires,  whether  at  Quebec  or  elsewhere,  should 
point  upwards  is  nothing  out  of  the  common,  but  that  things  that 
bristle  can  be  like  things  that  flash  is  what  is  not  easy  to  believe. 
From  Quebec  she  goes  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  palatial  steamer. 
She  sees  on  the  shore  some  Indians,  and,  when  she  looked  on  them, 
she  “  felt  there  might  be  some  truth  in  Darwin’s  theory,  after  all.” 
She  takes  a  railway  journey,  and  thus  describes  how  the  pas¬ 
sengers  passed  their  time : — 

Meanwhile  we  amuse  ourselves,  each  according  to  his  or  her  fancy. 
One  woman  sucks  oranges  all  the  way,  another  “clucks”  and  makes 
zoological  noises  to  amuse  her  rebellious  offspring  ;  the  young  tourist  looks 
unutterably  bored,  and  plays  the  “  devil’s  tattoo  ”  on  the  window  :  some¬ 
body  perfumes  the  car  with  the  odour  of  peppermint  drops.  The  old 
ladies  enter  into  a  conversational  race,  and  discuss  their  private  affairs  in 
a  most  audible  voice,  taking  the  whole  car  into  their  confidence. 

The  author  travels  in  the  States,  and  at  night  passes 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  “  which  on  this  occasion  wear  a 
crown  of  jewelled  flames  leaping  in  lurid  fury  upon  the  dusky 
night.”  She  arrives  at  Chicago,  and  goes  to  “  a  palatial 
hotel,  built  by  Mr.  Potter  Palmer,  for  the  luxurious  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  travelling  public.  .  .  .  Each  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  is  .  .  .  richly  curtained  and  carpeted,  with  luxurious 
lounges  and  the  easiest  of  easy-chairs.  .  .  .  The  spacious 

halls  and  corridors  are  furnished  in  accord  with  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  house.”  She  goes  to  Salt  Lake  Cit}7,  and  hears 
“  the  low  flute-like  wailing  voice  of  the  vox  humana  ”  of  a  big 
organ.  The  voice  of  a  vox !  She  arrives  at  San  Francisco,  and 
finds  there  a  kaleidoscope  company  that  makes  up  an  incongruous 
gathering.  Moreover,  “  every  crustaceous  delicacy  the  sea  affords 
is  there,  all  ready  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  omnivorous  man.”  She 
drives  through  “  a  silent  sea  of  yellow  sandhills,  smooth  and  soft 
as  velvet,  billowing  round  in  graceful,  undulating  waves.”  For 
all  we  can  see,  she  might  just  as  well  have  written  “  a  smooth 
sea  undulating  round  in  billowing  waves,”  or  “  waving  round  in 
undulating  billows,”  or  “  undulating  round  in  waving  billows,” 
or  “  waving  round  in  billowing  undulations.”  There  she 
breathes  “  the  crisp,  soft  air,  laden  with  three  thousand  miles 
of  iodine.”  A  few  chapters  further  on  she  again  breathes  “  the 
briny  breeze,  laden  with  three  thousand  miles  of  iodine.”  She 
describes  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco.  “  The  very  bowels 
of  the  earth,  it  seems,  are  riddled  and  honeycombed  by  these 
human  moles,  who,  like  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Dane,  can 
‘  work  in  the  dark.’  ”  The  metaphors  are  somewhat  confused — 
bowels  riddled,  and  at  the  same  time  honeycombed,  by  human 
moles  who  are  like  a  ghost.  The  word  mole ,  no  doubt,  suggests 
Hamlet’s  father.  Our  author,  we  assume,  means  to  quote  from 
the  line  “  Well  said,  old  mole  1  canst  work  i’  the  earth  so  fast  P  ” 
She  pays  a  visit  to  a  lady,  and  is  shown  “  her  poetical  kitchen, 
with  no  signs  of  prose  about  it.”  In  one  comer  was  a  stove  with 
bright  brass  knobs,  “polished  to  the  highest  point  of  polishing,  like 
a  black  prince  with  ‘  gilded  honours  thick  upon  him.’  His  fiery  eye 
was  closed  ;  he  had  done  his  work,  and  was  at  rest.  From  the  bowels 
of  this  gnome  had  been  conjured  the  dainty  repast  which  awaited 
our  attack.”  Has  any  one’s  dinner  ever  before  come  from  the 
bowels  of  a  gnome  that  was  like  a  black  prince,  with  one  fiery 
eye,  and  that  closed  ?  She  passes  into  Colorado.  “  It  is  now  the 
12  th  of  April,”  she  writes ;  “there  is  a  bright  blue  sky,  warm, 
balmy  sunshine  ....  but  there  is  not  a  flower  to  be  seen,  nor 
the  twitter  of  a  spring  bird  to  be  heard  anywhere.”  Five  pages 
later  on  she  writes : — “  The  skies  are  intensely  blue,  the  air  flooded 
with  sunshine.  Not  the  twitter  of  a  bird  is  to  be  heard,  not  a 
tree  is  in  leaf,  not  a  flower  in  blossom,  and  it  is  late  in 
April.”  She  goes  to  Washington.  Its  founder’s  design,  she 
says,  “  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  one  of  the  finest  resi¬ 
dential  cities  in  the  world.”  She  describes  the  Capitol,  “  high 
and  mighty  in  its  pure  architectural  glory,”  and  tells  how 
its  “  beautiful  white  dome,  with  its  graceful  spire,  is  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  bright  blue  sky.”  She  goes  to  see  Mount 
Vernon,  where  she  finds  living  in  the  slave  quarters  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  slaves  of  the  Washington  family.  “  They  are,”  we 
learn,  “  a  very  superior  and  obliging  class  of  people,  and  provide 


an  excellent  lunch  for  visitors,  at  a  very  moderate  cost.”  She  sees 
an  electric  machine  “surrounded  by  scintillating  sparks  of  weird 
greenish  light,  playing  round  it  as  though  some  fiery  genie  was 
confined  therein.”  Even  if  there  were  a  dozen  fiery  genies  con¬ 
fined  we  do  not  know  why  their  sparks  should  be  scintillating.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  their  scintillations  were 
sparking,  if  there  happened  to  be  such  a  word. 

Her  American  tour  ends  where  it  began,  in  Quebec.  She  sees 
those  spires  that  a  year  before  had  pointed  upwards  now  “gilded, 
pricking  the  pale  morning  sky.”  She  embarks  on  the  steamship, 
and  finds  “  the  decks  swept  and  garnished  for  the  advent  of  the 
coming  passengers.”  Decks  used  to  be  swabbed  and  holystoned 
in  the  old  sea-novels.  But  the  writers  had  not  Scripture  terms  at 
their  fingers’  ends,  or  no  doubt  theirs,  too,  would  have  been  swept 
and  garnished.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  they  would  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  fall  into  “  the  damnable  iteration  ”  of  “  the 
advent  of  the  coming  passengers.”  We  are,  at  all  events,  under 
one  obligation  to  our  author  which  we  hasten  to  acknowledge. 
She  parts  with  us  an  hour  afterwards  as  the  ship  steams  down 
(not  up,  as  if  it  were  the  Mersey)  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  She 
might  have  kept  us  till  the  close  of  the  day,  and  described  her 
eighth  sunset.  As  some  return  for  the  mercy  shown  us,  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  her  book  is  likely  to  be  much  enjoyed  by  that 
large  class  of  readers  who  trouble  themselves  but  little  about  a 
writer’s  meaning,  so  long  as  they  get  a  big  supply  of  fine  words, 
with  just  enough  sense  in  them  to  satisfy  their  notions  of  pro¬ 
priety,  and  not  so  much  as  to  tire  their  understandings. 


WATSON’S  KANT  AND  HIS  CRITICS.* 

WE  know  nothing  of  the  constitution  or  condition  of  the 
Canadian  University  in  which  Professor  Watson  is  a 
teacher  ;  but  if  all  its  chairs  are  as  well  filled  as  that  of  Moral 
Philosophy  the  learners  can  have  little  to  complain  of.  The 
present  work  is,  to  our  mind,  decidedly  the  best  exposition  of 
Kant  which  we  have  seen  in  English.  We  do  not  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  placing  Professor  Watson  above  Professor  Green  or  Pro¬ 
fessor  Caird  in  actual  philosophical  power.  But  we  do  think  his 
manner  and  method  are  more  lucid  than  theirs,  at  any  rate  with 
respect  to  the  reader  who  approaches  the  Critical  philosophy  from 
the  point  of  view  of  English  psychology.  And,  since  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  English  readers  of  such  works  may  be  expected 
to  meet  the  writer  from  that  point  of  view,  the  fitness  of  the 
exposition  for  the  instruction  of  such  readers  is  a  material  element 
in  determining  its  merit.  In  trying  to  give  an  account  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Caird’s  work  on  Kant  when  it  came  out  we  felt  ourselves 
swimming  in  an  ocean  of  Anglo-German  or  German-English 
transcendental  terms,  with  islands  of  solid  ground  standing  out 
here  and  there,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  rafts  floating  and  spars 
drifting,  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  With  Professor  WTlson  we 
feel  on  solid  ground  almost  always,  though  it  may  be  steep. 
There  were  many  passages  of  Professor  Caird’s  where  we  felt 
points  of  sympathy  without  being  able  to  take  firm  hold  of  them. 
We  could  have  agreed  with  him  if  we  had  been  quite  sure  what 
he  meant.  In  Professor  Watson's  criticism  we  find  many  points 
of  definite  agreement,  and  more  of  common  understanding  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  questions  in  issue,  which  may  sometimes  be  quite 
as  important  as  a  final  agreement,  or  even  more  so ;  for  what 
look  like  the  same  conclusions  in  philosophy  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  reached  by  radically  different  methods, 

Professor  Watson’s  general  position  may  be  not  unfairly  de¬ 
scribed  by  saying  that  he  is  more  Kantian  than  Kant  himself. 
He  holds  that  Kant  made  a  great  advance  in  metaphysical  method, 
and  that  English  philosophy,  on  the  whole,  has  not  yet  come 
abreast  of  Kant,  but  remains  in  the  bonds  of  dogmatism  which, 
for  those  who  take  the  pains  to  understand  him,  Kant  has  shattered 
once  for  all.  And  this  applies  to  the  empirical  school  as  much  as 
to  any  other.  For  empiricism,  in  so  far  as  it  holds  itself  'out  as  a 
substitute  for  critical  analysis,  is  only  dogmatism  in  a  new  dress. 
Accordingly,  Professor  Watson  takes  certain  English  writers  as 
representing  the  sceptical  and  the  empirical  views,  and  maintains 
in  detail,  as  against  their  objections  or  systems,  the  necessity  and 
the  value  of  Kant’s  work.  This  part  of  the  book,  though  in  form 
a  critical  examination  of  what  is  said  in  opposition  or  rivalry  to 
Kant  by  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Sidgwick,  G.  H.  Lewes,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  amounts  to  an  exposition  of  Kant’s  theory  of 
knowledge  for  the  special  benefit  of  readers  whose  philosophical 
training  has  been  chiefly  in  the  English  school.  If  this  were  all, 
the  work  would  be  well  worth  doing,  and  being,  as  it  is,  faithfully 
and  lucidly  done,  would  be  worthy  of  praise ;  and  this  whether 
we  agreed  with  Kant  and  Professor  Watson  against  the  critics  in 
question  or  not.  For  we  must  admit  in  any  case  that  the  method 
of  Kant  deserves  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  student  who  has 
not  attained  some  understanding  of  it  is  without  the  key  to 
modern  philosophy.  This  we  say  for  those  who  believe  that 
philosophy  is  a  serious  study,  having  a  continuous  history  and  a 
real  development.  Philosophy  has  its  circle-squarers  as  well  as 
geometry,  and  we  may  go  a  wool-gathering  after  them  if  we  like. 
Some  few  years  ago  a  Mr.  Kirkman,  because  he  knew  some 
mathematics  (probably  no  more  than  Kant  knew,  after  all),  and 
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had  somehow  hit  on  a  kind  of  crude  form  of  Ficlile's  Absolute 
Egoism,  thought  himself  qualified  to  prove  Kant  a  “  maker  of 
metaphysical  mud  pies”;  for  which  and  other  like  feats  he 
was  proclaimed  a  notable  philosopher  by  Cardinal  Manning.  Cut 
life  is  too  short  for  the  discussion  of  such  vagaries.  To  return 
to  Professor  Watson,  the  expository  part  of  his  work,  good  as  it 
is,  is  by  no  means  all.  He  goes  on  to  speak  on  his  own  account, 
and  has  much  to  say  that  is  well  worth  hearing.  In  his  exposi¬ 
tion  there  are  hints  and  anticipations  of  coming  criticism,  which, 
however,  is  studiously  reserved.  Once  free  to  criticize,  Professor 
Watson  tells  us  how  much  of  Kant's  work  he  thinks  imperfect, 
and  why.  He  holds  that  Kant  did  not  fully  apply  his  own 
method ;  that,  coming  out  of  the  bondage  of  dogmatism,  he  was 
forced  to  use  its  instruments,  and  unconsciously  remained  under 
its  influence  in  many  particulars  ;  and  that  the  Critique  of  Pare 
Reason,  especially  the  theory  of  knowledge,  is  no  complete  and 
harmonious  system,  but  the  embodiment  in  stubborn  matter  of  a 
spirit  by  whose  help  Kant’s  successors  may,  and  must,  freely 
correct  the  letter.  Just  as  it  was  impossible  for  Descartes  to  free 
himself  at  one  bound  from  the  Schoolmen,  so  it  was  impossible 
that  remnants  of  dogmatism  should  not  cling  about  Kant.  In 
such  cases  Professor  Watson  would  have  us  not  seek  for  refined 
defences,  and  invent  saving  distinctions,  but  appeal  frankly  from 
Kant’s  shortcomings  to  Kant  himself.  This  is  the  true  and 
fruitful  way  of  studying  philosophy  ;  not  to  get  a  master's  doctrines 
by  rote,  but  to  grasp  his  ideas  at  the  centre  and  test  by  them,  if 
need  be,  his  own  results.  Professor  Watson's  plan,  then,  is  two¬ 
fold  ;  first  to  lead  the  reader  up  to  Kant’s  point  of  view,  taking 
Kant’s  doctrine,  provisionally,  as  we  find  it ;  and  then  to  encourage 
him  to  stand  on  Kant's  shoulders  and  see  as  much  more  as  he  can. 
An  advantage  of  this  plan,  besides  those  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  that  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  (as  Professor  Caird 
now  and  then  left  us)  whether  we  are  to  read  the  text  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  Kant's  actual  doctrine,  or  of  what  his  doctrine,  if  consis¬ 
tent,  ought  to  have  been. 

Professor  Watson  begins  the  first  or  defensive  part  of  his  work 
by  taking  up  Mr.  Balfour  as  the  champion  of  pure  scepticism.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  his  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  Mr. 
Balfour  set  his  hand  against  every  man  with  delightful  vigour  and 
impartiality,  and  against  Professor  Green  and  Professor  Caird 
among  others.  Professor  Watson’s  main  point  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Balfour  is  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  philosophy,  as  conceived 
by  Kant,  or  as  it  ought  to  be  conceived,  to  prove  in  any  ordinary 
sense  the  truth  of  either  our  common  knowledge  or  the  contents  of 
special  sciences.  Philosophy  is  not  the  acquirement  of  new  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  the  analysis  of  that  which  is  already  possessed  in 
experience.  “  Kant  invariably  assumes  the  truth  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  physical  sciences,  and  only  asks  how  we  are  to  explain 
the  fact  of  such  knowledge  from  the  nature  of  knowledge  itself.” 
This  point  is  in  itself  a  thoroughly  sound  one,  and  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  it  should  be  explicitly  matle  by  teachers  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  clearly  apprehended  by  learners.  We  have  not  room 
to  consider  whether  Mr.  Balfour’s  criticism  is  thereby  completely 
and  at  all  points  disposed  of;  nor,  indeed,  would  this  be  much  to 
our  purpose.  The  victory  is  to  both  parties,  for  Mr.  Balfour  has 
done  well  if  he  has  done  no  more  than  give  an  adequate  occasion  for 
expounding  a  leading  principle.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  in  other 
cases  care  more  for  what  is  made  good  for  its  own  sake  than  for 
what  may  be  made  good  controversially  as  against  this  or  that 
opponent.  The  critical  or  analytical  conception  of  philosophy — or, 
as  we  prefer  to  say;  metaphysic — -exposes  it  to  the  preliminary 
question  of  common  sense.  If  metapbysic  does  not  add  to  the 
contents  of  our  positive  knowledge,  what  is  it  good  for  ?  This  is  a 
serious  question,  and  must  be  faced ;  but  there  is,  as  we  hold,  a 
complete  answer  to  it.  Reduced  to  the  shortest  possible  terms, 
the  substance  of  this  answer  is  that  at  worst  metaphysic  is  good  to 
prevent  us  from  taking  false  knowledge  for  true,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  being  scared  by  false  limitations  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
other.  In  other  words,  if  the  value  of  metaphysical  criticism 
should  turn  out  to  be  purely  negative,  its  value  is  great  notwith¬ 
standing.  Kant's  masterstroke  is  to  have  put  this  critical  func¬ 
tion  of  philosophy  on  an  assured  footing.  That  is  his  established 
achievement  and  title  to  greatness.  "Whatever  else  of  his 
work  may  stand  or  fall,  this  will  not  fall.  The  extent  of  Kant’s 
success  may  be  measured  in  one  direction  by  the  diminution 
since  his  time  of  the  estrangement  between  the  transcendental 
and  the  empirical  philosopher.  So  long  as  man’s  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  regarded  as  something  that  came  to  him  ready 
made,  and  philosophers  disputed  whether  it  was  from  the  inside 
or  from  the  outside,  there  was  not  much  prospect  of  even  a 
rational  agreement  to  differ.  Kant  taught  us  to  regard  knowledge 
as  something  constantly  in  the  making,  a  function  of  the  activity 
of  the  mind  which  transforms  the  first  impressions  of  sense  into 
an  orderly  world.  He  developed,  in  Professor  Watson's  words, 
“  the  theory  that  intelligence  constitutes  known  objects  instead  of 
passively  apprehending  them.”  The  proposition  thus  stated  would 
fiave  been  denied  by  the  empirical  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
or  early  nineteenth  century.  We  doubt,  however,  if  any  compe¬ 
tent  empiricist  would  categorically  deny  it  now.  He  might  deny 
it  with  an  explanation,  as  by  saying  that  he  does  not  admit  it  in 
the  transcendental  sense.  But  an  absolute  denial  would  be  at 
least  misleading,  seeing  that  in  modern  psychology  the  construc¬ 
tive  activity  of  the  organism  in  sensation  is  a  well-established 
fact.  Our  whole  and  continuous  experience  is  demons  trabty  built 
up  out  of  broken  and  discontinuous  impressions.  We  see  more 
than  falls  on  the  eye,  and  hear  more  than  falls  on  the  ear.  This 


working  up  of  the  raw  material  of  sense  belongs,  of  course,  to  a 
different  sphere  from  Kant’s  analysis.  It  is  held  by  Mr. 
Shadworth  Hodgson  and  Professor  Watson  that  Kant  erred  pre¬ 
cisely  in  carrying  over  into  the  region  of  pure  analysis  things 
which  belong  to  psychology  and  are  capable  of  scientific  deter¬ 
mination.  Yet  even  Kant's  philosophical  error,  if  such  we  count 
it,  contains  no  small  argument  of  bis  scientific  prescience.  And 
it  is  something  towards  the  reconciliation  of  the  natural  history 
of  knowledge — “  Physiologie  des  menschlichen  Yerstandes,”  as 
Kant  aptlv  called  it — with  its  metaphysical  analysis,  that  the  con¬ 
ception  of  knowledge  as  an  active  process  is  familiar  to  stude  nts 
in  both  kinds. 

Professor  Watson  goes  on  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.. 
Sidgwick  the  Kantian  theory  of  a  priori  conditions  of  perception, 
and  in  particular  the  “  Refutation  of  Idealism  ”  in  the  Kritik.  On 
the  whole,  we  agree  with  Professor  Watson’s  interpretation  ;  but 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  conflicting  views  are  taken.  Kant  is 
obscure  both  in  the  conduct  of  his  argument  and  in  his  use  of 
language.  The  Ding  ausser  mir  which,  as  he  maintains,  is  postu¬ 
lated  by  the  mere  fact  of  self-consciousness,  is  an  ambiguous  term. 
We  think,  as  Professor  Watson  does,  that  it  means  not  a  Ding  are 
sich,  but  a  thing  within  the  field  of  possible  experience,  not  some¬ 
thing  unknowable,  but  something  knowable.  In  that  case,  how¬ 
ever,  Kant  does  not  refute  Berkeley’s  idealism  ;  for  Berkeley  never- 
denied  the  reality  of  external  things  in  that  sense,  or  said  that 
experience  was  possible  without  them.  Kant's  speculation  goes 
beyond  Berkeley's,  but  does  not  contradict  it.  And  all  that  his 
argument  really  proves,  assuming  its  validity,  is  that  in  order  to 
constitute  real  experience  there  must  be  some  constant  form  of 
perceptions  besides  time.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
conscious  beings  whose  perceptions  are  under  the  formal  condition 
of  time  alone ;  but  we  are  free  to  conceive  of  beings  whose 
perceptions  are  under  the  conditions  of  time,  and  of  something” 
else  not  imaginable,  though  conceivable,  by  us,  which  is  analogous 
to  space.  The  conception  of  higher  dimensions  of  space  itself  is 
in  much  the  same  case.  Thus  Kant  implicitly  establishes  a  generic 
distinction  between  Time  and  Space  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
he  nowhere  else  pursues.  The  more  general  features  of  Kant's- 
theory  of  knowledge  are  well  stated  by  Professor  Watson  in  tho 
following  passage : — 

The  dogmatist,  while  assuming  that  our  knowledge  is  absolute  or  real,, 
yet  imagines  that  it  can  be  obtaiued  by  means  of  mere  conceptions  ;  the 
sceptic  maintains  that  conceptions  cannot  possibly  yield  reality,  and  hence 
he  denies  that  there  is  any  absoluteness  in  knowledge.  Kant  agrees  with 
the  former  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  actual  existence,  and  with  the-.- 
latter  that  from  conceptions  as  ordinarily  understood  no  explanation  of  the 
possibility  of  such  knowledge  can  be  given.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  reality 
or  absoluteness  of  knowledge  must  be  preserved  by  showing  somehow  that 
there  are  conceptions  which  do  not  lie  apart  from  real  objects,  but  are  essen¬ 
tial  constituents  in  them.  But  to  do  this  we  must  change  our  view  at  once 
of  the  nature  of  real  things  and  of  the  nature  of  conception.  The  trans¬ 
formation  is  partly  effected  in  the  JEsthetic,  where  it  is  shown  that  known, 
objects  are  not  things  in  themselves,  but  are  relative  to  our  consciousness- 
Existence  and  knowledge  thus  begin  to  come  nearer  to  each  other.  If  t lie 
existence  that  is  real  is  existence  in  and  for  consciousness,  things  may  be 
real  and  may  yet  be  relative  to  our  knowledge. 

“The  existence  that  is  real  is  existence  in  and  for  consciousness  ’’ — 
such  is  the  fundamental  truth  of  metaphysic  seen  by  Kant,  but 
seen  only  in  part.  But  we  must  not  anticipate  Professor  Watson's 
final  criticism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  the  Rela¬ 
tions  of  Metaphysic  and  Psychology,  where  G.  II.  Lewes's  theory 
of  knowledge  is  discussed.  The  criticism  comes  shortly  to  this :  — 
that  Lewes's  doctrine,  when  all  is  said,  is  a  newer  and  more  elabo¬ 
rate  form  of  the  old  endeavour  to  make  psychology,  which  is  a 
special  empirical  science,  take  the  place  of  metaphysic,  which  is 
tue  general  analysis  of  knowledge  itself.  It  is  a  natural  kistory 
of  the  growth  and  processes  of  knowledge  in  the  individual,  and, 
as  such,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  very  good.  But  it  is  a  natural  history 
of  events  taking  place  in  a  world  assumed  to  be  already  known  ;. 
“  it  has  no  occasion  to  ask  how  knowledge  is  possible.”  We  find 
in  the  individual  certain  organic  conditions  of  sensation  and  know¬ 
ledge,  and  these  may  be  said  to  explain,  for  scientific  purposes, 
how  his  knowledge  i3  possible.  The  metaphysical  problem  remains 
just  where  it  was.  Y'ou  may  reduce  the  scientific  expression  of 
the  process  to  a  function  of  certain  elements,  and  you  may  call 
those  elements,  or  the  complex  arrangement  of  them  which  gives 
the  function  in  its  simplest  form,  by  the  name  of  “sentient  mate¬ 
rial,”  or  what  else  you  will.  You  may  use  materialist  or  spiritualist 
language  according  to  your  convenience.  But  you  have  con¬ 
structed  a  scientific  hypothesis,  not  a  metaphysical  one,  neither 
have  you  banished  metapbysic.  Kant  is  waiting  for  you  still,  and 
you  must  begin  with  him  again  at  the  beginning,  or  improve  on 
him  in  his  own  line  if  you  can.  The  conditions  of  perception  we 
find  in  the  individual  organism,  as  matter  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience,  may  correspond  in  some  sort  to  the  general  conditions  of 
knowledge  which  Kant  finds  analytically  in  consciousness.  But 
this  is  no  more  than  on  Kant’s  view  we  might  expect.  Kant  fully 
recognized  the  value  of  empirical  psychology,  and  had  no  intention 
of  supplanting  its  work  by  short  cuts  a  priori.  The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  “  is  an  exposition  of  the  constituent  elements  which, 
we  may  logically  distinguish  iu  knowledge,  not  an  account  of  the 
order  in  which  our  knowledge  is  developed  in  time.”  We  must 
admit,  however,  that  Kant  is  not  steadfast  to  himself  in  this.  It 
is  difficult  to  follow  his  construction  of  Categories  and  Schemata 
without  the  impression  that  he  does  regard  the  human  mind  as  a 
machine  with  “  faculties”  for  its  working  parts,  and  thinks  he  is- 
describing  the  actual  process  by  which  it  makes  knowledge  out  of 
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the  materials  wherewith  it  is  fed  by  the  senses.  But  such  a  de¬ 
scription  is  psychology,  not  metaphysic  ;  and  if  and  so  far  as  Kant 
aimed  at  such  a  description  he  failed,  as  his  method  was  psycholo¬ 
gically  worthless.  For  psychology  as  a  science  the  Categories  and 
Schemata  are  merely  fantastic  machinery,  and  of  no  more  service 
than  the  crystalline  spheres  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy. 

Professor  Watson’s  criticism  of  G.  H.  Lewes  is  equally  valid, 
in  its  main  points,  as  against  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  but  Mr. 
.Spencer’s  view  of  nature  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  argument. 
And,  considering  how  many  English  and  American  students  take 
their  philosophy  chiefly  from  Mr.  Spencer,  this  is  by  no  means 
superfluous.  By  way  of  introduction  Professor  Watson  gives  an 
account  of  Kant’s  “  Metaphysic  of  Nature  ”  ( Metaphysische 
Anfangsgriinde  der  Naturwissenschaft ),  a  work  that  goes  over 
much  the  same  ground  as  Mr.  Spencer’s  chapters  in  “  First  Princi¬ 
ples  ”  on  the  ultimate  conceptions  of  physics.  We  have  no  difficulty 
in  allowing  that  in  these  matters  Kant  is  far  more  satisfactory 
than  Mr.  Spencer.  In  some  points  he  anticipated  the  latest 
methods  of  scientific  exposition,  as  in  makiv~  a  special  department 
of  the  science  of  pure  motion  under  the  nau.cf  /  Bhoronomy,  which 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Kinematic  of  our  present  masters  in 
physics.  But  as  to  Mr.  Spencer  we  must  demur  to  the  statement 
that  his  “  theory  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  the  empirical  philosophy  of  nature  of  the  day.” 
Professor  Watson  would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  any 
person  competent  in  mathematical  physics,  of  whatever  school  of 
philosophical  opinion,  who  would  consent  to  be  represented  by  the 
doctrine  of  “  First  Principles.”  Two  or  three  eminent  mathema¬ 
ticians  have  criticized  Mr.  Spencer  pretty  sharply  on  his  “Per¬ 
sistence  of  Force,”  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  the  Con¬ 
servation  of  Energy  which  is  known  to  science.  This  appears  to 
have  escaped  Professor  Watson’s  notice,  otherwise  he  would 
hardly  speak  of  the  “  persistence  of  force  ”  as  if  it  were  an  un¬ 
doubted  scientific  truth. 

As  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  philosophical  explanation,  Professor  Watson 
contends  that  he  assumes  the  thing  to  be  explained.  Mr.  Spencer 
derives  the  notion  of  time  from  experiences  of  sequence,  and  the 
notion  of  space  from  experiences  of  co-existence.  As  an  account 
of  the  production  of  the  concepts  of  time  and  space  in  this  and 
that  particular  intelligence,  this  may  be  very  well.  But  in 
describing  individual  experiences  of  sequence  and  co-existence,  we 
assume  the  real  existence  of  a  world  independent  of  intelligence, 
or  at  least  of  any  particular  intelligence.  We  take  over  our  data 
from  the  world  of  common  sense,  in  which  we  quite  properly 
accept  our  normal  phenomena  as  realities,  and  “  tacitly  assume 
that  the  world  we  know  is  the  world  as  it  really  is — the  world  as 
known  by  everybody  else.”  But  the  problem  of  metapliysic,  ever 
since  Kant  took  it  in  hand,  is  to  analyse  these  very  data.  Nor 
does  the  addition  of  heredity  and  evolution  make  any 
difference.  The  experience  of  the  race,  like  the  experience  of  the 
individual,  is  a  series  of  events  taking  place  in  the  world  of  pheno¬ 
mena — the  world  which  science  assumes  and  philosophy  tries  to 
explain.  Accordingly  Mr.  Spencer’s  procedure  is  characterized  by 
Professor  Watson  as  a  “  method  of  accounting  for  the  intelligible 
world  by  ignoring  intelligence.”  In  a  chapter  on  “  The  Distinction 
of  Noumena  and  Phenomena  in  Kant  and  Spencer”  Professor 
Watson  enjoys  the  polemic  luxury  of  making  short  work  of  the 
pseudo-Kantian  fallacies  about  the  Unknowable  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  an  evil  hour  adopted  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  In  one  sentence  he  puts  the  point  in  a  nutshell : — “  If 
every  attempt  to  think  ‘  being  out  of  relation  ’  results  in  failure, 
why  not  give  up  the  attempt,  and  conclude  that  there  is  no  ‘  being 
out  of  relation  ’  to  think  ?  ”  Unfortunately  the  whole  history  of 
philosophy  shows  that  the  enterprise  is  a  most  alluring  one  to 
ambitious  minds. 

This  and  other  remarks  of  Professor  Watson’s  have  already  in¬ 
dicated  the  line  he  takes  in  criticizing  Kant  himself.  Like  Mr. 
Shadworth  Hodgson,  he  considers  that  Kant,  if  thoroughly  true 
to  his  own  ideas,  would  have  identified  that  which"  is  real 
with  that  which  is  knowable,  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
things-in-themselves.  The  abolition  of  things-in-themselves 
entails  many  simplifications  in  the  Kantian  analysis.  Time  and 
space  are  no  longer  forms  imposed  upon,  and  in  a  manner  veiling, 
things  which  have  some  kind  of  reality  without  them,  but  become 
“  relatively  abstract  relations  of  the  real  world.”  The  contrast 
maintained  by  Kant  between  perceptions  and  objects  perceived 
vanishes  in  the  same  way,  for  there  is  no  longer  a  crude  matter  of 
sense  “  given  ”  to  us  by  or  out  of  an  unknowable  world.  Again, 
the  distinction  of  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  elements  loses  its  im¬ 
portance,  and  all  real  relations  of  things  are  seen  to  be  equally 
necessary.  Space  fails  us  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  Professor 
Watson’s  work,  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  commend  it  to  the 
limited  number  of  readers  who  can  relish  well-sustained  meta¬ 
physical  argument. 


THE  PRIVATE  SECRETARY.* 

rpiIE  Frivate  Secretary,  which  appeared  originally  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  is  published  anonymously,  nor  does  the  author  lay 
claim  on  the  title-page  to  any  previous  works.  Nevertheless,  this 
very  clever  novel  was  evidently  not  written  by  a  novice.  In  every 
chapter  it  bears  the  signs  of  practised  skill  and  matured  literary 
judgment.  The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous.  Effective  situations 
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are  ingeniously  devised  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  characters 
who  play  the  leading  parts.  The  plot  has  been  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  the  increasing  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end.  It 
strikes  us  that  the  author  has  borrowed  his  manner  of  treatment 
from  the  French  school,  and  some  of  the  most  effective  of  his 
situations  are  questionable  according  to  English  notions ;  but  he 
extricates  himself  from  his  self-imposed  embarrassments  with 
invariable  tact  and  delicacy.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world  who 
indulges  in  tours  de  force  in  which  inferior  artists  might  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  seriously  compromised.  And  if  he  has  formed  him¬ 
self  to  some  extent  after  French  models,  he  is  no  imitator  or 
plagiarist.  The  novel  is  original  from  first  to  last ;  and  in  nothing 
is  it  more  original  than  in  the  main  idea  which  is  expressed  in 
the  delusive  title.  We  had  imagined  that  the  Private  Secretary 
was  probably  an  aspiring  clerk  from  the  Foreign  Office,  attached  to 
the  fortunes  of  some  eminent  statesman.  We  expected  a  tale  of 
political  intrigue,  of  social  manoeuvring  in  high  places,  or  perhaps 
of  some  sensational  personal  career  which  landed  the  hero  in 
celebrity  through  a  series  of  struggles  and  successes.  The  reality 
is  as  different  as  possible  from  any  of  our  fancies ;  and  we  are  as 
much  taken  aback  in  being  presented  to  the  heroine  as  was  Mr. 
Robert  Clifford,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  novel,  when  he  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Hilda  Reid.  For  the  Secretary 
is  a  young  and  fascinating  girl,  who  answers  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Clifford's  when  in  search  of  a  situation.  But  Clifford, 
as  we  see  him,  is  the  very  man  to  be  made  the  victim  of 
a  designing  woman  ;  and  the  question  that  naturally  exercises 
us  from  the  first  is  whether  Hilda  Reid  is  as  single-minded 
as  she  appears  to  be.  He  is  young,  clever,  and  rich,  but  almost 
a  recluse.  Privately  educated,  and  kept  dawdling  away  his 
existence  from  year  to  year  under  the  roof  of  the  eccentric  uncle 
who  ultimately  leaves  him  his  property,  Clifford  enters  on  a 
London  life  with  neither  associates,  knowledge  of  the  world,  nor 
experience.  He  wants  occupation,  and  seeks  it  as  a  philan¬ 
thropist,  who  is  drifted  about  on  generous  impulses,  and  is  per¬ 
petually  changing  his  expensive  hobbies.  He  occupies  handsome 
chambers,  and  is  waited  upon  by  a  respectable  old  housekeeper, 
with  a  female  aide-de-camp.  YVe  may  conceive  how  the  feminine 
establishment  is  fluttered  when  the  young  and  rather  attractive 
Miss  Reid  is  installed  as  secretary  to  their  master.  But  Miss 
Reid's  conduct  is  beyond  reproach,  and  she  shows  herself  sub¬ 
sequently  as  much  a  woman  of  business  as  in  the  preliminary 
interviews  that  led  to  her  engagement.  She  keeps  herself  to  her 
own  place  and  her  private  room  ;  meets  her  employer  as  man  to  man 
over  the  detailsof  her  daily  tasks;  and  tacitly  gives  him  to  understand, 
like  the  virgin  gue3t  sent  by  the  genii  as  instructress  to  the  necro¬ 
mantic  Baron  in  the  German  tale,  that  she  will  vanish  at  the  first 
semblance  of  familiarity. 

Whether  Miss  Reid  is  as  prosaic  and  unsusceptible  as  she 
seems  to  be  is  for  some  time  a  secret  between  her  and  the  author. 
As  to  Clifford’s  feelings  we  are  not  left  so  long  in  doubt,  though 
naturally  he  endeavours  to  act  the  hypocrite  with  himself.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight ;  for  Hilda,  though 
of  fascinating  appearance,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  strictly 
beautiful.  And  we  should  imagine  that  her  manner  was  an 
additional  safeguard  to  her,  since  it  was  so  thoroughly  self- 
possessed  and  businesslike  as  to  be  antipathetical  to  a  grand 
passion.  But  Clifford,  who  has  really  nothing  to  do,  although  he 
manages  to  create  a  vast  amount  of  business,  necessarily  lets  his 
thoughts  wander  to  the  room  where  his  pretty  secretary  sits 
almost  within  call.  He  makes  errands  to  discuss  some  urgent 
detail ;  he  stops  his  visits  capriciously  to  see  what  may  be  the 
effect  of  his  absence ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  shows  a  thousand 
delicate  attentions  which  assuredly  would  never  have  entered  his 
head  had  the  new  secretary  been  “  a  great,  lubberly  boy.”  Hilda, 
who,  as  it  happens,  is  unusually  intelligent,  must  have  been  the  dullest 
of  girls  had  she  not  speedily  perceived  the  interest  she  excited  in 
her  staid  employer.  The  inevitable  result  follows.  Clifford  falls 
deeper  and  deeper  in  love ;  and  Hilda,  who  thaws  to  him  at  last 
under  the  flattering  warmth  of  his  attentions,  is  persuaded  to 
acknowledge  that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  her.  It  must  be  added 
that  he  had  given  her  unmistakable  proofs  of  the  ardour  and  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  attachment.  It  is  not  only  that  he  showed  himself 
extremely  generous  to  her  relatives  wheu  he  had  once  discovered 
them,  for  a  certain  recklessness  in  money  matters  was  of  the 
essence  of  his  impulsive  nature.  But  he  learned  to  tolerate  as 
objectionable  a  pair  of  acquaintances  as  ever  disenchanted  a  hesi¬ 
tating  lover.  There  is  no  more  amusing  character  in  the  volumes 
than  the  parent  whom  Hilda  has  the  privilege  of  supporting. 
Captain  Reid  is  a  veteran  who  drapes  himself  with  dignity  in  the 
memories  of  an  imaginary  past,  who  manages  to  preserve  his 
self-respect  by  never  admitting  an  obligation,  and  who,  more¬ 
over,  is  a  master  in  the  art  of  writing  begging  appeals  under 
plausible  pretences  of  conferring  a  favour.  He  practises  upon 
Clifford  most  inopportunely  for  Hilda.  But  Clifford  forgives 
the  father  for  the  daughter’s  sake,  and  even,  although  with  some 
amount  of  natural  loathing,  goes  the  length  of  extending  a  hand 
of  friendly  patronage  to  her  slangy  and  selfish  brother. 

It  is  then  that  the  author  gives  his  story  the  delicate  turn 
which  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  most  popular  French  authors. 
Hilda  has  owned  her  love,  but  Clifford  too  has  an  awkward  con¬ 
fession  to  make.  They  may  love  if  they  please,  but  they  cannot 
marry,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  to  begin  the  world  again  as  paupers. 
It  seems  that  Clifford  had  received  his  fortune  under  pain  of  for¬ 
feiture  unless,  in  the  event  of  his  wedding  at  all,  he  consented  to 
wed  a  cousin  of  his  own,  always  supposing  that  young  lady  to  be 
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willing.  Should  he  unite  himself  to  anybody  else,  the  property 
goes  to  Miss  Blanche  Seallan.  And  just  as  the  term  is  approaching 
when  the  condition  will  lapse  should  the  Scallans  not  appear  to 
claim  its  fulfilment,  the  Scallans  arrive  in  London  from  America. 
They  are  of  the  type  of  showy  American  parvenus,  who  lavish 
the  money  that  has  been  lightly  come  by,  and  who,  though  they 
are  capitalists  to-day,  may  be  dollarless  to-morrow.  They  are  almost 
more  ignorant  of  society  in  London  than  Clifford  himself,  and  are 
fortunate  in  finding  a  gentleman  willing  to  introduce  them  to  it, 
in  the  person  of  the  Honourable  Captain  Burrard.  Clifford  has 
been  dazzled  by  his  cousin’s  beauty  and  daunted  by  the  marvellous 
Transatlantic  self-possession  which  is  in  a  very  different  style  from 
that  of  Hilda.  Having  fixed  his  affections  elsewhere,  he  has  no 
desire  to  make  Blanche’s  charms  his  own,  and  he  soon  begins  to 
cherish  the  hope  that  she  has  as  little  fancy  for  the  match  as  him¬ 
self.  Seallan  appears  to  be  enormously  rich ;  Blanche  is  his  only 
daughter;  and  the  Honourable  Captain  Burrard,  who  becomes 
marked  in  his  attentions,  would  in  many  respects  be  a  far  more 
eligible  connexion.  Unluckily  Seallan  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  a  rich  settlement  for  his  daughter  is  of  the  last  consequence. 
Clifford  sees  that  there  is  no  honourable  escape  from  his  dilemma, 
so  he  decides  at  last  on  making  dishonourable  proposals  to  Hilda. 
He  pleads  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  somewhat  exaggerating 
them;  endeavours  to  justify  an  illicit  connexion  on  the  specious 
ground  of  necessity ;  and  promises  to  do  his  utmost  to  make  it  as 
little  painful  as  possible.  Hilda’s  virtue  is  too  strong  to  yield  at 
the  first  assault.  She  admits  a  certain  force  in  her  lover’s  reason¬ 
ing,  but  refuses  characteristically.  She  does  not  indulge  in  an 
outbreak  of  high-flown  indignation,  and,  indeed,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  she  is  by  no  means  a  very  religious  young 
woman ;  she  simply  declines,  and  withdraws,  for  the  time,  from 
further  temptation,  by  cutting  the  interview  short.  Afterwards, 
on  reflection,  and  on  seeing  how  wretched  Clifford  will  be  made 
by  her  decision,  she  reconsiders  it  and  sends  him  a  significant  in¬ 
vitation  to  come  to  her.  The  pair  leave  for  the  Continent  in 
company,  where  they  are  to  live  together  under  a  feigned  name. 
B}t  one  of  the  strangest  of  coincidences,  whom  should  they 
meet  on  board  the  Channel  packet  but  the  Honourable  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Burrard,  starting  on  their  wedding  trip?  The  Captain 
had  persuaded  Miss  Seallan  to  elope;  and,  had  Clifford  only 
been  less  impatient,  he  might  have  led  his  Hilda  to  the  altar 
without  insulting  her  purity  or  bringing  a  stain  on  her  fame. 
As  it  is,  he  is  not  married,  and  Miss  Seallan  is;  so  the 
fortune  he  has  clung  to  need  never  be  forfeited.  But  he 
feels  himself  bound  to  shield,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  reputation  of 
the  woman  who  has  risked  her  good  name  for  him.  Pie  impul¬ 
sively  assures  Burrard  that  he  is  married,  and  consequently  that  he 
had  married  before  his  cousin  ;  thereby  preparing  for  himself  much 
future  trouble  with  claimants  to  his  property,  trustees,  lawyers, 
&c.,  and  introducing  besides  a  series  of  the  most  ingenious  com¬ 
plications  in  the  story.  Perhaps  the  most  admirably  managed  of 
these  is  one  in  which  he  lays  Hilda  under  a  heavy  load  of 
imaginary  gratitude  for  a  chivalrous  piece  of  self-sacrifice  of  which 
he  never  was  guilty  ;  and  then,  having  accepted  her  gratitude  on 
false  pretences,  has  his  secret  betrayed,  to  the  imperilling  of  their 
happiness.  She  forgives  him,  of  course,  and  all  ends  happily. 
She  lives  rich  and  respected,  even  by  the  few  who  were  necessarily 
admitted  behind  the  scenes  in  the  earlier  acts  of  her  love-drama. 
And  moralists  might  say  that  her  deliberate  lapse  from  virtue 
deserved  retribution  in  one  form  or  another,  and  that  her  story 
should  hardly  be  a  case  where  “  all’s  well  that  ends  well.” 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY.* 

THIS  very  considerable  and,  on  the  whole,  very  creditable  work 
is  gradually  approaching  its  completion.  The  instalment 
recently  published  contains  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  from  Romans  to 
Philemon  inclusively,  leaving  that  to  the  Hebrews,  of  which  the 
authorship  is  doubtful,  and  those  of  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Jude,  together  with  the  Apocalypse,  for  a  final  volume. 
We  congratulate  the  able  and  learned  editor  of  the  whole  series, 
Canon  Cook  of  Exeter,  on  the  successful  progress  of  his  arduous 
task.  The  faults  as  well  as  the  merits  of  this  Commentary,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  on  several  former  occasions,  are  as  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  volume  now  before  us  as  in  others  of  the  long 

series  to  which  it  belongs.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  several  writers 
display  sufficient  knowledge,  sound  criticism,  and  indefatigable 
perseverance,  on  the  other  hand  they  are  too  studiedly  moderate  in 
the  views  which  they  are  allowed  to  express,  and  are  nevertheless 
in  too  little  accord  with  one  another,  for  their  joint  work  to  be  a 
really  trustworthy  guide  to  Biblical  students.  Too  many  hands 
have  been  engaged  on  the  work,  and  the  editor  has  not  always 

been  able  to  work  up  the  contributions  of  writers  of  unequal 

acquirements  and  varying  sympathies  into  a  fairly  harmonious 
whole. 

Since  we  noticed  the  preceding  volume  of  The  Speakers  Com¬ 
mentary,  which  contained  Dr.  Westcott’s  most  valuable  and  ex¬ 
haustive  annotations  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  Company  of 
Revisers  of  the  English  New  Testament  appointed  by  Convocation 

*  The  Holy  Bible,  according  io  the  Authorized  Version  (1611) ;  with  an 
Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary,  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation  by 
Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  fiv  E.  C.  Cook, 
M. A.,  Canon  of  Exeter.  New  Testament,  Vol.  III.  (pp.  884),  Romans  to 
Philemon.  London :  John  Murray.  1881. 


have  given  to  the  world  their  long-expected  recension  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  text.  We  do  not  wonder  that  Canon  Cook  was  at  once 
surprised  and  annoyed  to  find  that  the  Revisers  had  taken  no 
notice  whatever  of  their  coadjutors,  or  rather  predecessors,  in  the 
same  field  of  criticism — the  eminent  divines  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts  in  this  Commentary . 
This  feeling  was  expressed  by  him  at  the  time  in  a  temperate 
letter.  The  omission  of  any  such  recognition  is  the  more  marked 
because,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  title-page  of  the  several  volumes  of 
The  Speaker's  Commentary,  “  a  revision  of  the  translation  ”  was 
one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  undertaking.  We  can  only  say 
that,  while  any  lack  of  courtesy  or  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  a  common  work  of  this  kind  is  deeply  to  be  de¬ 
plored,  the  scholars  who  are  responsible  for  the  amended  transla¬ 
tions  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary  are,  in  our  judgment,  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  their  Westminster  rivals.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  all  the  real  benefits  of  a  revised  text,  without  any  of 
the  dangers  likely  to  result  from  the  unsettlement  of  men’s  minds 
about  the  general  accuracy  of  the  familiar  Authorized  Version, 
could  have  been  obtained  bv  all  who  cared  to  seek  for  them  in  the 
notes  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary.  Above  all,  the  innumerable 
tasteless  alterations,  in  matters  of  no  importance,  which  disfigure 
the  Revised  Version  have  no  place  in  this  scholar -like  work.  But 
all  necessary  corrections  are  made.  And  the  general  agreement 
between  these  corrections  and  the  Revised  Version  is,  we  may  add, 
in  all  respects  satisfactory.  We  proceed  to  give  some  account  of 
the  volume  now  before  us. 

The  first  contributor  is  Dr.  Gifford,  who  has  supplied  the 
general  introduction,  the  commentary,  and  the  critical  notes  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  find  his  work,  on  the  whole, 
meagre,  dry,  and  unsympathetic,  distinctly  inferior,  especially  in 
respect  of  the  drift  and  object  of  the .  Epistle,  to  Godet’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  But  many  points  of  detail  are  illustrated 
by  him  with  sufficient  learning.  There  is  a  careful  note,  for 
instance,  on  the  word  “  Propitiation,”  or  (as  Dr.  Gifford  would 
read  it)  “Propitiatory,”  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  which  only  wants  some 
reference  to  the  Christian  altar,  as  representing  to  us  what  the  Cap- 
poretli  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  typified  to  the  Israelites,  to  make  it 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  In  Rom.  xii.  8,  “  He  that  giveth,  let  him 
do  it  with  simplicity,”  Dr.  Gifford  anticipated  the  Revised  Version 
by  translating  the  last  word  “  liberality.”  Of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  First  has  been  assigned  to  Canon  Evans,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Durham,  and  the  Second  to  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Waite.  We  are  much  taken  with  the  former.  It 
is  terse  and  abrupt  in  style,  and  full  of  humour  and  quaintness. 
If  this  commentator  seems  to  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  than  in  the  matter  of  his  subject,  yet  all  that  he  says  is 
worth  hearing.  His  paraphrases,  in  particular,  are  often  very 
instructive.  Very  happy  is  his  note  on  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  about  “  the 
woman  having  power  on  her  head” — a  veil,  that  is,  as  a  sign  of 
her  subjection.  Mr.  Evans  quotes  in  illustration  the  line  from 
Macbeth,  “  Present  him  eminence  both  with  eye  and  tongue.”  We 
turned  to  1  Cor.  ii.  9  to  see  if  any  explanation  was  offered 
of  St.  Paul’s  presumed  quotation  from  Isaiah  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  passage,  “  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard  .... 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him.”  Mr.  Evans  does  not  notice  the  fact  that  only  the  idea, 
but  not  the  exact  words,  can  be  found  in  the  prophet.  But  the 
very  words  are  embedded  in  the  most  ancient  Greek  Liturgy ; 
whence  some  have  not  unreasonably  thought  that  St.  Paul  was 
really  making  the  citation  from  a  liturgical  formula,  which  would 
thus  be  shown  to  be  actually  of  apostolic  date.  In  1  Cor.  xiv. 
10,  Mr.  Evans  would  read,  with  the  margin  (but  not  the  text)  of 
the  Revised  Version,  “Nothing  is  voiceless,”  instead  of  “  None  is 
without  signification.”  The  commentator's  note  on  this  passage,, 
too  long  unfortunately  to  be  quoted,  is  a  typical  example  of  his 
matter  and  style.  In  the  same  chapter  the  insertion  of  the  definite 
article,  “  The  Amen  ”  (adopted  also  in  the  Revised  Version),  very 
much  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church,  following 
the  Jewish  custom,  had  from  the  very  first  adopted  the  practice  of 
concluding  the  public  prayers  with  this  response.  The  great 
Fifteenth  Chapter  of  this  Epistle,  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  body, 
is  prefaced  by  a  most  valuable  and  eloquent  introduction.  We 
quote  one  passage  from  it  of  much  interest : — 

No  doubt  from  v.  22  to  v.  29  we  have  the  contents  of  one  of  St.  Paul’s 
superabundant  revelations  disclosing  to  our  view  a  dim  perspective  of  long 
iEonian  reaches,  extending  from  our  Lord’s  Resurrection  to  His  Parousia 
and  stretching  away  beyond  the  Parousia  over  a  period  of  conflict  with 
spiritual  principalities  and  dominions,  which  results  in  their  complete  sub¬ 
jugation  and  then  ushers  in  the  telos  or  end.  In  a  few  touches  the  prophet 
presents  to  the  gaze  of  the  Church  outlines  rising  beyond  outlines  of  a 
stupendous  future — a  vast  stretch,  and  no  more,  that  may  be  tilled  up  in  detail 
only  when  the  Parousia  shall  belong  to  the  Past,  and  the  then  of  apostolic 
presentiment  shall  become  the  now  of  Christian  experience. 

Mr.  Evan9  does  not  call  attention  to  the  rudimentary  Creed 
which  is  to  be  found  in  vv.  3  and  4  of  this  same  chapter.  He 
throws  much  light  on  the  difficult  passage,  “  What  shall  they  do 
that  are  baptized  for  the  dead,”  by  the  argument  that  the  pre¬ 
position  vnep  does  not  merely  mean,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  “in 
behalf  of,”  or  “  for  the  benefit  of,”  or  “  in  the  place  of,”  but  rather 
“  with  respect  to,”  or  “  with  an  eye  upon,”  or  “  with  the  mind 
over  ” — in  other  words,  “  in  relation  to  ” ;  implying  that  the  only 
idea  of  the  vexed  passage  is  that  baptism  has  a  direct  relation  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  is  very  ably  discussed  in  a 
long  additional  note,  in  which  this  sense  of  the  preposition  is 
shown  to  be  common  in  the  Greek  Fathers  ;  and  the  same  elliptical 
use  of  “  for  ”  is  paralleled  from  Shakspeare.  “  To  such  lengths,” 
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says  Mr.  Evans,  “  has  this  prepositional  error  led  recent  com¬ 
mentators,  that  actually  they  seem  to  see  lurking  in  the  folds  of 
this  text,  which  their  own  perplexities  have  made  a  mazy  laby¬ 
rinth  (see  in  loco  Alford’s  note  of  bewilderment  and  Stanley’s 
prodigious  inferences),  a  veritable  Minotaur  in  the  shape  of 
vicarious  baptism." 

The  Dean  of  Chester  is  responsible,  next  in  order,  for  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Ilis  notes  are,  as  a  rule,  flat  and  insipid 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  lively  Durham  professor.  We 
turned  with  some  curiosity  to  his  commentary  on  that  most  per¬ 
plexing  verse  (Gal.  iii.  20),  “  Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of 
one,  but  God  is  one,”  only  to  be  disappointed.  There  are  said  to 
be  two  or  three  hundred  interpretations  of  this  passage,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  which  lies  of  course  in  the  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “  one  ”  in  the  two  clauses.  Dean  Idowson  borrows  from 
an  unpublished  sermon  of  Canon  Evans  the  assertion  that  here 
“  the  word  one  clearly  points  not  to  number,  but  quality  ”  ;  and  this 
is  the  key  to  his  interpretation.  But  an  ordinary  reader  seeking 
for  guidance  will  profit  very  little  by  this  disquisition.  We  find 
the  Dean  of  Chester,  in  his  note  on  Gal.  iii.  27,  half-inclined,  ns  it 
seems  to  us,  to  disparage  Luther's  high  view  of  the  baptismal 
sacrament.  We  note  with  greater  approval  that  on  Gal.  vi.  6  he 
argues  from  the  phrases  “  he  that  is  taught  ”  and  “  him  that 
teacheth  ”  that  catechizing— oral  instruction  in  religious  doctrine — 
has  been  an  ordinance  of  the  Church  from  Apostolic  days.  It  is 
a  happy  suggestion,  on  Gal.  iv.  13,  that  the  “infirmity  of  the 
flesh  ”  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  refers  to  a  special  experience  of 
his  “  thorn  in  the  flesh,”  and  that  the  companionship  of  St.  Luke 
“  the  physician  ”  was  due  in  some  measure  to  St.  Paul's  constant 
need  of  medical  help. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  been  entrusted  to  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Meyrick.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  the  courage 
to  argue  that  the  quotation  (in  Ephes.  v.  14)  “Awake  thou  that 
sleepest  ”  is  from  a  Liturgical  hymn,  as  Theodoret  was  the  first  to 
point  out.  The  quotation  is  introduced  by  the  words  “  He 
saith,”  which  is  not  altered,  as  it  might  well  have  been,  by  the 
Revisers  into  the  more  general  phrase  “  It  saith.”  How  is  it  that 
Mr.  Meyrick,  writing  on  Ephe3.  i.  13  and  iv.  30,  does  not  tell  his 
readers  that  the  “  seal  of  the  Lord  ”  means  Confirmation  ?  Any 
acquaintance  with  the  Office  Books  of  the  Greek  Church  would 
have  reminded  him  of  this.  Mr.  Waite,  on  2  Cor.  i.  22,  is  equally 
at  sea  on  the  matter. 

The  Dean  of  Raphoe,  Dr.  Gwynne,  follows  with  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians.  We  think  highly  of  his  critical  and  exe- 
getical  skill.  He  is  remarkable,  too,  for  most  extensive  and 
varied  reading.  In  his  introduction,  for  example,  we  find  him 
quoting  a  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury's  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
in  order  to  show  the  importance  even  in  our  own  days  of  Cavalla 
.(the  ancient  Neapolis),  the  seaport  of  Philippi,  where  St.  Paul 
must  have  landed.  He  cites  also  Lord  Macauiay  from  the  Eninburgh 
Rcvieic,  and  even  borrows  illustrations  from  the  Offices  of  the 
Church  of  Sarum.  Dr,  Jeremie,  the  late  Dean  of  Lincoln,  had 
left,  it  seems,  some  notes  on  this  Epistle,  which  are  mostly  given 
with  the  initial  “  J  ”  subscribed.  They  are,  however,  worth  but 
little,  and  need  scarcely  have  been  printed.  We  are  glad  to  see 
Dean  Gwynne  making  constant  references  to  a  most  valuable 
.specimen  of  modern  Cambridge  scholarship,  Mr.  Swete's  edition  of 
the  commentaries  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  Is  there  not,  we 
may  ask,  much  to  be  said  for  considering  the  phrase  “  your 
messenger  ”  (lit.  “apostle”)  as  applied  to  Epaphroditus,  in  Phil,  ii. 
25,  to  imply  that  he  was  the  Bishop  of  Philippi?  This  was 
Theodoret’s  opinion,  and  few  ancient  commentators  surpass  that 
Father  in  accuracy  and  sound  judgment.  So,  too,  Luther  of  old, 
.and  Bishop  Lightfoot  in  our  own  times,  have  concluded  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  rank  of  Epaphroditus  from  the  fact  that  in  Phil.  iv.  3 
St.  Paul  calls  him  his  “  true  yokefellow.” 

We  come  now  to  what  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  section  of  the 
volume  before  us.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  short  Epistle  to  Philemon,  have  all 
been  annotated  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  introduction  to  the 
first-named  Epistle  is  a  singularly  beautiful  and  poetical  disquisi¬ 
tion,  sound  in  its  theology,  animated  in  style,  and  bearing  marks 
of  the  most  wide  and  varied  culture.  We  may  note  in  parti¬ 
cular  a  reference  to  the  singularly  interesting  Christian  churches 
still  remaining  in  Thes3alonica,  some  of  them  now  used  as 
mosques.  The  Bishop’s  authority  in  this  matter  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  Sir  George  Bowen’s  Mount  Athos,  Thessaly,  and 
Epirus.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  made  acquaintance  with 
M.  Texier’s  splendid  volume  on  the  Churches  of  Thessalonica, 
edited  by  Mr.  Pullan.  Turning  from  architecture  to  music,  we 
find  an  admirable  additional  note  on  the  “  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  ”  of  Col.  iii.  16.  The  Bishop  here  pleads  earnestly 
for  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  Church's  song  in  public  worship. 
He  contends  that  the  Apostle’s  phrase  “  singing  with  grace  ”  means 
“  gracefully,”  or  with  sweetness  and  beaut)7.  It  is  the  less  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  him,  as  being  a  hymnologist  himself,  quoting,  on 
Col.  i.  18,  the  Septuagesima  hymn  of  the  Ancient  Latin  Church 
for  the  sake  of  its  theology.  Unlike  some  of  his  coadjutors,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  never  fails  to  give  a  plain  and  sound  exposition  of 
difficult  passages.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  better  than  his 
.notes  on  “  the  first-born  of  every  creature  ”  (Col.  i.  15),  as  against 
any  Arian  or  Socinian  exposition  of  the  phrase.  Again,  he  anti¬ 
cipated  the  Revisers  in  omitting  the  words  “  of  the  Father,”  and 
reading,  with  Bishop  Lightfoot,  “  the  mystery  of  God,  even  Christ,” 
in  Col.  ii.  2.  This  rendering,  we  need  not  say,  conceives  the  word 
■Christ  to  be  in  apposition  grammatically  with  mystery.  Bishop 


Wordsworth  had  adopted  a  less  satisfactory  rendering — “  the 
mystery  of  God,  Christ.”  Bishop  Alexander  has  found  in  the  ex¬ 
quisitely  pathetic  and  beautiful  Epistle  to  Philemon  a  most  con¬ 
genial  subject.  Ilis  whole  treatment  of  this  epistolary  master¬ 
piece  is  admirable.  He  has  spared  no  pains  in  his  task,  which  has 
evidently  been  a  labour  of  love.  Every  collateral  suggestion  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Epistle  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  examined.  We 
may  specify,  as  remarkable  for  its  force  and  eloquence,  his 
description  in  the  introductory  observations  of  the  horrors  of 
Roman  slavery.  There  is  an  instructive  plea  for  the  existence  of 
material  churches  even  in  the  earliest  Apostolic  times,  suggested 
by  the  phrase  “  the  Church  which  is  in  thy  house.”  We  note 
here,  however,  that  the  general  editor  has  not  remembered  that, 
while  the  Bishop  of  Derry  translates  «rt  to  av-6,  in  Acts  ii.  1  and  44, 
“  to  the  same  place,”  Canon  Evans  in  this  same  volume  denies  any 
local  meaning  to  the  phrase  in  that  passage,  which  he  explains  as 
meaning  there  “  for  the  same  purpose.” 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  are  briefly  annotated  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
while  an  excellent  general  introduction  is  provided  to  them  by 
Professor  Wace.  The  Bishop,  we  observe,  dwells  strongly  on  the 
spiritual  graces,  the  charismata,  of  Holy  Orders.  He  considers 
“  the  laying  on  of  hands  ”  of  Ileb.  vi.  1  to  mean  ordination.  But 
surely  the  context  of  that  passage,  in  which  laying  on  of  hands  is 
connected  with  baptism,  and  in  which  both  ordinances  are  reckoned 
among  “  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,”  points  to  Con¬ 
firmation  rather  than  to  Ordination  as  having  been  in  the  Apostle’s 
mind  at  that  time. 

The  volume  of  The  Speaker's  Commentary  which  wo  have  now 
noticed  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  series. 
We  could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  there  had  been  more  unity 
of  view  and  more  equality  of  critical  power  among  the  several 
contributors.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  important  Commentary 
improves,  rather  than  deteriorates,  as  it  approaches  its  com¬ 
pletion. 


THE  CANNIBAL  ISLANDS.* 

THE  recent  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  this 
country  makes  any  work  which  throws  light  upon  the  people 
and  geography  of  the  Pacific  Islands  welcome  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  The  great  interest  shown  for,  and  the  cordial  reception  given 
to,  one  whose  predecessors  were  but  a  few  years  ago  nothing  better 
than  petty  chiefs  of  barbarous  cannibal  tribes  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  due  only  to  good-natured  curiosity,  but  it  has  really  a 
certain  political  significance.  The  cutting  through  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien  is  now  only  a  question  of  time,  and  when  that  work  is 
accomplished  the  strategic  and  commercial  advantages  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  will  become  a  matter  of  serious  concern  both  to 
Europe  and  America.  There  can  be  no  necessity  to  conciliate,  from 
a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  the  petty  potentates  themselves,  but 
the  mere  existence  of  friendly  relations  with  them  may  hereafter 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  in  preventing  possible  rivalries  and 
jealousies  on  the  part  of  greater  Powers. 

The  volumes  before  us  give  a  graphic  account  of  one  of  the  best 
known  of  these  groups  of  islands,  in  the  form  of  letters  written  to 
friends  at  home.  Although  this  style  of  composition  is  generally 
rather  wanting  in  literary  finish,  it  has  its  advantages  in  presenting 
fresh  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  scenes  and  life  described.  The 
domestic  arrangements  for  an  English  family  in  Fiji  are  not  all 
that  can  be  desired.  At  Levuka  everything  is  dear  and  bad,  but 
the  servants  are  the  worst  of  all — they  are  even  a  greater  plague 
than  the  race  at  home.  Looking  very  intelligent,  they  prove 
utterly  stupid,  neglect  their  work  the  moment  their  employer’s 
back  is  turned,  and,  though  “  indifferent  honest,”  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  steal  towels  and  handkerchiefs  for  articles  of  attire. 
As  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  for  them  to  use  things  belonging 
to  their  own  chiefs  nothing  must  be  said  to  them,  but  the  practice 
is,  we  should  imagine,  rather  inconvenient. 

The  strange  lack  of  lower  animal  life  is  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  peculiarities  of  these  islands,  and  accounts  in  a  great  degree 
for  the  cannibalism  that  was  formerly  so  prevalent  there.  There 
were  no  indigenous  four-footed  creatures  but  rats  and  flying  foxes, 
and  even  the  pigs  which  now  run  wild  in  some  of  the  jungles  were 
brought  there  by  the  Tongans,  who  also  introduced  cats,  ducks,  and 
fowls.  The  names  of  the  other  animals,  seepi  (mutton),  goti  (goat), 
bullama  koiv  (beef),  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  origin. 
Venomous  reptiles  are  fortunately  unknown,  but  a  trap  for  the 
unwary  exists  in  the  tree-nettle,  a  large  forest  tree  of  magnificent 
foliage,  the  leaves  of  which  when  touched  administer  a  sting,  the 
burning  anguish  of  which  endures  for  days.  The  kaukaro,  or  itch 
plant,  is  another  strange  and  dangerous  growth : — 

Instances  have  occurred  [says  the  author]  when  a  man,  having  ignorantly 
selected  this  wood,  either  as  timber  from  which  to  fashion  his  canoe,  or  a 
spar  suitable  for  his  mast,  and  incautiously  sitting  on  the  wood  while 
carpentering,  has  discovered  when  too  late  that  the  subtle  poison  had 
entered  by  every  pore,  and  that  his  whole  body  was  rapidly  breaking  out 
into  angry  spots,  causing  an  irritation  utterly  unbearable  and  lasting  for 
months,  sometimes  years. 

The  yangona  root,  elsewhere  in  Polynesia  called  kava,  is  the  only 
stimulant  the  islands  possess.  It  is  prepared  by  chewing,  and, 
though  not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  is  much  sought  after,  as  its  effects 
are  peculiarly  exhilarating  and  refreshing.  Drunkenness  from  its 
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use  does  not  affect  the  brain,  but  paralyses  the  muscles,  so  that  a 
man  lies  helpless  on  the  ground  perfectly  aware  of  all  that  is  going 

on  around  him. 

The  glimpses  which  the  author  gives  us  of  the  religion  and 
beliefs  of  the  Fiji  Islanders  are  interesting,  and  possess  considerable 
value  as  contributions  to  comparative  mythology.  TheKai  Tholos 
(or  Highlanders),  for  instance,  have  many  legends  and  fairy 
tales  which  bear  a  strange  resemblance  to  those  of  Northern 
popular  mythology.  Thus  the  pine  forests  are  haunted  by  tiny 
men,  called  Vele,  with  high  conical  heads;  they  carry  clubs, 
which  they  throw  at  all  trespassers,  who  go  mad  in  consequence. 
A  fern  leaf  carried  in  the  hand  is,  however,  sufficient  to  ward  off 
the  evil  influence.  The  Fijian,  in  fact,  peoples  every  remarkable 
spot,  whether  grove,  dell,  cave,  or  rock,  with  invisible  beings,  whom 
he  fears  and  propitiates  with  offerings.  Such  a  beiDg  exactly  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  genius  loci  of  the  ancient  Romans  and  the  jinn  or 
genie  of  the  Arabs,  familiar  to  us  through  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
and  the  existence  of  the  superstition  shows  how  prone  the  human 
mind  is  in  its  infancy  to  adopt  the  same  ideas  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  curious  also  to  note  the  constant  recurrence  of  tree  and  rock 
worship  amongst  primitive  and  savage  tribes.  The  pagan  races  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  had  their  sacred  groves  and  stones  to  which 
divine  honours  were  paid;  and  even  now  the  peasants  of  the  Holy 
Laud  and  the  Desert  Arabs  have  their  sacred  trees  and  holy  rocks. 
In  Fiji  we  meet  with  the  same  thing,  although  the  sacrificial 
customs  of  the  Cannibal  Islanders  were  even  far  greater  abomi¬ 
nations  than  were  the  unholy  rites  of  Baal : — 

The  mission  station  in  Bau  must  have  been  indeed  a  hateful  home  in 
those  days,  when  you  could  not  look  down  from  the  windows  to  the  town 
•below  without  witnessing  scenes  of  unspeakable  horror,  the  very  thought 
of  which  is  appalling ;  when  the  soil  was  saturated  with  blood  and  the 
ovens  were  never  cool,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  human  victims  con¬ 
tinually  brought  to  replenish  them.  Now  the  site  of  the  ovens  is  marked 
■only  by  greener  grass ;  but  an  old  tree  close  by  is  covered,  branch  and 
stem,  with  notches,  each  one  of  which  is  a  record  of  some  poor  wretch 
whose  skull  was  dashed  against  a  stone  at  the  temple,  the  foundations  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  a  few  steps  further  on.  The  tree  is  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  sacred  grove  which,  like  that  at  Rewa,  was  cut  down  on  account 
•of  the  superstitious  reverence  attaching  to  it. 

Tbe  religion  of  Fiji  was  intimately  connected  with  its  rather 
peculiar  gastronomy,  and  tbe  human  victims  sacrificed  to  an  idol 
■or  devil  were  invariably  eaten.  No  important  ceremony  of  any 
kind  could,  indeed,  be  performed  without  this  horrid  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  the  records  of  the  earlier  missionaries  who  were  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  these  atrocities  reveal  an  amount  of  inhumanity  and 
savagery  that  is  almost  incredible.  We  read,  for  instance,  in  an 
account  of  the  town  of  Rewa — 

Jackson  (an  Englishman  who,  thirty7'  years  ago,  was  detained  amongst 
these  people  for  two  years)  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  interest,  as  an 
illu-tration  of  sacrifice  to  the  earth-spirits — a  custom  which  British  anti¬ 
quarians  tell  us  was  formerly  practised  by  our  pagan  ancestors,  and  of 
which  traces  have  till  very  recently  lingered  among  us.  A  new  house  was 
about  to  be  built  for  the  chief,  Tui  Drekete,  aud  the  people  assembled  from 
till  tributary  villages  to  bring  their  offerings  and  dance  and  make  merry. 
A  series  of  large  holes  were  dug  to  receive  the  main  posts  of  the  house ;  and 
as  soon  as  these  were  reared,  a  number  of  wretched  men  were  led  to  the  spot, 
and  one  was  compelled  to  descend  into  each  hole  and  therein  stand  upright 
with  his  arms  clasped  round  the  pole.  The  earth  was  then  filled  in,  and  the 
miserable  victims  were  thus  buried  alive,  deriving  what  comfort  they  might 
from  the  belief  that  the  task  assigned  them  wa3  one  of  much  honour,  as  en¬ 
suring  stability  to  the  chief’s  house.  The  same  idea  prevailed  with  respect  to 
launching  a  chief s  canoe,  when  the  bodies  of  living  men  were  substituted 
for  ordinary  rollers — a  scene  which  Jackson  also  witnessed,  and  quotes  to 
prove  how  cruelly  the  tributary  tribes  were  treated  by  these  llewa  chiefs, 
-one  of  whom  he  accompanied  to  a  neighbouring  isle.  They  came  to  a  place 
called  Na-ara-Bale  (meaning  “  to  drag  over,”  literally  corresponding  to 
•our  own  Tarbert),  a  low,  narrow  isthmus  joining  two  islands  together.  By 
dragging  the  canoes  across  this  half  mile  of  dry  land,  they  were  saved  a 
long  row  round  the  island.  On  landing  they  found  the  villagers  entertain¬ 
ing  the  people  of  another  village  which  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
Rewa,  and  at  the  bidding  of  the  chief  these  people  allowed  their  guests  to 
be  surprised  in  the  night,  when  forty  were  captured,  and  each  being  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  stems  of  banana  trees,  were  then  laid  as  rollers,  face 
uppermost,  along  the  path  by  which  the  canoes  were  to  be  dragged  across 
the  isthmus.  The  shrieks  of  the  victims  were  drowned  by  the  bawling 
songs  of  their  captors,  and,  witli  one  exception,  all  were  crushed  to  death. 
•One  poor  wretch  lingered  awhile  in  torture  till  the  ovens  were  made  ready 
in  which  all  were  cooked,  the  guests  of  the  previous  day  affording  the  feast 
for  this. 

Only  those  who  had  been  killed  were  considered  good  for  food, 
but  the  Fijians  had  right  royal  banquets  whenever  a  battle  had 
taken  place.  Thus,  in  Nameua,  in  the  year  1S5 1,  fifty  bodies  were 
cooked  for  one  feast ;  and  when  the  people  of  Bau  were  at  war 
with  Yerata,  they  carried  off  260  bodies,  seventeen  of  which  they 
sent  to  Rewa  just  as  presents  of  game  are  sent  out  after  a  battue 
here.  A  wooden  fork  was  made  use  of  in  eating  human  flesh, 
as  it  was  supposed  to  cause  a  skin  disease.  One  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  is  figured  on  the  cover  of  the  work.  The  custom  of  public 
dinners  on  a  large  scale  has  survived  tbe  heathendom  of  the 
place,  and  is  as  much  a  public  institution  in  Fiji  as  it  is  in 
the  city  of  London.  At  a  great  meeting  of  chiefs  at  Bau,  in 
January  1880,  on  the  return  of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  to  England, 
the  menu  included  104  pigs  and  a  large  shark  roamed  whole, 
tho  latter  being  a  substitute  for  the  bokola  or  human  meat 
of  cannibal  days.  The  taste  for  the  latter  delicacy  still  survives, 
and  one  young  chief,  being  asked  by  Miss  Gordon  Cumming 
whether  the  manner  of  preparing  human  flesh  was  not  different 
from  that  in  which  pork  was  cooked,  misunderstood  the  question, 
and  answered  with  suspicious  unction,  “  Oh  !  there's  no  comparison 
between  them — human  flesh  is  so  much  the  best.” 

But  the  tales  of  earlier  cannibalism  are  not  the  only  horrors 
which  mar  these  otherwise  pleasant  pages.  The  islands  were  visited 


with  an  epidemic  of  measles,  which  proved  as  dreadful  a  scourge  as 
any  recorded  plague  of  Europe  or  the  East.  This  sad  event  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  British  rule.  The  old  King,  after  ceding 
the  islands,  went  to  Sydney  to  pay  his  respects  to  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  and  there  caught  measles.  The  disease  spread  rapidly, 
and,  owing  partly  to  the  impossibility  of  isolating  the  patients  or 
adopting  any  sanitary  measures  whatever,  it  developed  into  so 
terrible  a  plague  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  one-third  of  the 
whole  population  died.  A  war  with  some  revolted  tribes  also 
varied  the  monotony  of  the  author’s  stay  in  the  islands,  and  the 
English  oilicers  had  several  opportunities  of  establishing  the  fact 
that  cannibalism  has  not  yet  quite  died  out. 

In  1867  the  Reverend  Thomas  Baker  and  seven  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  murdered  and  eaten  at  one  of  the  islands.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  no  less  than  six  villages  now  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  martyr's  head.  This  reminds  us  of  the  Holy 
Land,  where  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  preserved  at 
Samaria,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  Perhaps  nothing  brings  more 
forcibly  home  to  us  the  circumstance  of  the  wonderful  reform 
effected  by7  Christianity  than  that  it  should  have  taught  such 
savages  to  act  upon  its  concisely  formulated  protest  against  all  these 
inhuman  barbarities  in  the  command  to  “  do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,”  for  now  these  frightful  customs  have  almost  entirely  ceased. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  people  so  friendly  and  gentle  as 
the  Fiji  Islanders  are  now  described  as  being,  and  amongst  whom, 
so  earnest  and  childlike  a  devotion  to  Christianity  seems  to  pre¬ 
vail,  could  have  taken  part  only  a  short  time  ago  in  such  fearful 
crimes  and  orgies.  The  present  King  of  Fiji,  Thakombau,  to 
whose  enlightened  and  energetic  conduct  the  success  of  missionary 
enterprise  in  the  islands  and  their  ultimate  transfer  to  British 
rule  is  due,  was  not  always  the  exemplary  character  he  is  now 
reported  to  be.  The  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the 
deepest  darkness  of  cannibal  heathendom,  and  when  his  father,  a 
terrible  old  chief,  died,  Thakombau  exercised  the  privilege  of  an 
eldest  son,  and  with  his  own  hand  strangled  his  mother  and 
assisted  in  performing  the  same  kind  office  for  the  other  widows. 
King  George  of  Tonga  also  played  some  part  in  the  conversion  of 
the  islands.  This  monarch,  by  the  by,  is  the  one  who  amused  his 
white  friends  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany  by  issuing  a  proclamation  that  he  intended  to  remain 
neutral. 

As  the  picturesque  record  of  a  sojourn  in  little  known  lands,  and  a 
thrilling  account  of  customs  which  are  happily  becoming  things  of 
tbe  past,  At  Home  in  Fiji  is  a  very  interesting  and  readable  work. 


LETTERS  AND  PAPERS  OF  TIIE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VIII.* 
(^Second  Notice.' ) 

E  learn  from  the  despatch  of  the  Imperial  Ambassador,  of 
which  we  gave  some  account  in  our  last  article,  that  Dr.  Lee 
was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce  if  the  Queen  persisted  in  her  allegation  of  virginity  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  with  the  King ;  and  also  that  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  his  wife,  the  Queen-Dowager  of  France,  would,  if  they 
dared,  have  offered  all  possible  resistance  to  the  marriage.  Anne 
Boleyu,  though  she  had  yet  to  wait  she  knew  not  how  long — and, 
in  point  of  tact,  did  wait  nearly  a  year  and  a  half— before  she  was 
actually  married,  must  have  been  pretty  sure  of  her  ground.  She 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  absolute  sway  over  the  King,  and- actu¬ 
ally  at  this  time  threatened  the  Controller  of  the  Household  that 
when  she  was  Queen  she  would  deprive  him  of  his  office.  The 
volume  we  are  reviewing  reaches  beyond  the  date  of  the  marriage. 
But  it  contains  not  one  word  of  suspicion  that  it  had  taken  place.  The 
.remarkable  expression  in  Cranmer’s  letter  that  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  “  much  about  St.  Paul’s  day  ”  has  misled  all 
historians,  who  suppose  that  he  must  have  intended  the  Festival  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  January  25,  1533.  But  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  meant  St.  Erkenwald's  day— i.e.  November  14, 
1 532 — on  which  Sanders  and  others  have  said  the  marriage  took 
place.  The  Pope’s  Breve  warning  the  King  on  pain  of  excom¬ 
munication  to  dismiss  Anne  and  take  back  Catharine  was  dated 
the  very  next  day ;  but  it  was  too  late,  Anne  was  already  married, 
and  the  concealment  of  the  da}7  was  meant  to  allow  of  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  she  had  been  married  at  any  previous  period  which 
might  be  conjectured  by  any  curious  inquirer. 

The  phase  of  the  case  for  the  divorce  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  volume  is  the  protest  of  the  King  of  England 
against  being  summoned  to  Rome  for  its  trial.  It  is  very  dreary 
work  following  the  history  of  the  consistories  held,  and  the 
technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  admitting  Sir  Edward  Carne 
in  the  capacity  of  Excusator.  Several  of  the  documents  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  case  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Oxford 
Records  of  the  Reformation ;  but  probably  nearly  every  accessible 
paper  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Gairdner's  volume. 
But,  though  we  suppose  the  editor  was  not  bound  to  insert  every 
document  that  has  appeared  in  print,  it  would  have  been  more 
convenient  if  he  had  added  the  few  documents  that  are  supplied 
in  the  Trevelyan  Papers,  as  also  the  account  of  the  Acta  Con- 
sistorialia,  as  published  by  Dr.  Maziere  Brady  in  his  useful  work 

*  Letters  and  Papers ,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Deign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Olfice,  the  British  Museum,  and  elsewhere 
in  England.  Arranged  and  Catalogued  by  James  Gairdner,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  with  the  Sanction  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretaries  of  State.  Vol.  V. 
London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1880. 
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on  “the  Episcopal  Succession  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
a.d.  1400  to  1875.”  It  would  have  added  but  a  few  pages  to  the 
volume,  and  would  have  in  one  or  two  cases  supplied  information 
not  to  be  found,  or  at  best  odIj  to  be  found  with  difficulty,  as  to 
the  dates  and  proceedings  of  the  Consistory  Court  at  Rome. 
Thus  the  letter  of  February  13,  from  Ghinucci  and  Benet  to  the 
King,  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  that 
it  had  been  determined  not  to  admit  the  Excusator  ;  but  we  only 
learn,  from  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Maziere  Brady’s  volume, 
that  the  refusal  was  made  the  very  day  before : — 

Die  12  Februarii  1531  fuit  Consistorium  in  loco  consueto  in  quo  Reve- 
rendus  D.  Paulus  Capissuccius  retulit  quendam  Anglicum  comparuisse 
tanquam  unurn  de  populo  ad  excusandum  Regem  Anglia;  eo  quod  non 
comparebat  in  causa  matrimonii. 

And  this  is  the  more  important  because,  in  a  letter  written  by 
Mai  to  the  Emperor  of  the  same  date,  he  speaks  of  this  Con¬ 
sistory  having  been  held  on  the  10th.  Two  accounts  agree 
in  placing  it  on  the  10th,  and  it  is  possible  the  copy  from  which 
Dr.  Maziere  Brady  printed  was  in  error. 

Again,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Barberini  MSS.  concerning  the 
Consistory  of  December  n,  1531,  which  shows  that  Dr.  Gairdner’s 
conjecture  that  Christmas  must  be  read  for  Easter  in  Mai’s 
despatch  to  the  Emperor,  which  is  dated  on  the  following  day,  is 
correct.  The  delay  it  appears  was  really  granted  till  the  Festival 
of  the  Epiphany,  1532,  and  accordingly  the  next  Consistory  was 
held  on  the  8th  January.  Mai’s  despatch  was  in  Spanish,  and  in 
all  probability  the  word  used  is  Pascua,  without  the  addition  of 
de  Natividad.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  mode  of  designating 
Christmas  at  that  time  in  Spain.  We  remember  that  Don  Pascual 
de  Gayangos  found  the  same  expression  in  one  of  the  documents 
analysed  in  his  last  volume,  and  translated  it  Easter,  though  it 
plainly  meant  Christmas. 

Matters  were  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  Everybody  except 
the  English  Ambassadors  saw  that  the  judgment  could  not  be 
delayed  much  longer,  and  that  sentence  must  be  pronounced 
against  the  King.  On  the  25th  January,  1532,  Dr.  Ortiz  in¬ 
formed  the  Emperor  that  the  English  had  petitioned  for  delay 
on  the  ground  that  fear  of  the  Emperor  prevented  the  advo¬ 
cates  whom  they  had  written  for  from  appearing,  and  that 
they  had  been  allowed  till  the  end  of  the  month,  and  that  the 
Pope  had  told  him  he  was  determined  to  give  sentence  “  even 
though  the  Kings  of  France  and  England  should  separate  from 
the  Apostolic  see.”  On  the  very  same  day  Clement  wrote  to 
the  King  of  England  a  gentle  letter  of  remonstrance,  hoping 
that  he  would  not  oblige  him  to  forsake  the  character  of  a 
loving  father  and  assume  the  function  of  a  judge;  but  that  he 
would  recall  Catharine  to  his  Court  and  put  away  the  woman  with 
whom  he  was  openly  cohabiting.  Another  despatch  of  the  period 
speaks  of  Anne  Boleyn  having  recently  had  a  miscarriage ;  but,  as 
the  document  in  question  was  not  written  from  England,  it 
only  gave  currency  to  a  report,  and  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Notwithstanding  all  appearances,  the  disputes  about  pre¬ 
liminary  matters  were  destined  to  delay  the  cause  for  many 
months,  nor  was  it  till  March  23,  1534,  that  the  definitive  sentence 
was  pronounced  which  ordered  the  King  to  take  back  Catharine  as 
his  wife  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  was  valid.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  anticipating  matters,  as  the  volume  before  us  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  end  of  the  year  1 532. 

One  naturally  expects  to  find  in  such  a  volume  as  this  some 
tidings  of  the  future  Archbishop  Cranmer,  about  whom  opinion 
seems  of  late  to  have  taken  a  turn — State  papers  seeming  to  reveal 
to  us  the  character  of  a  time-serving  hypocrite,  instead  of  a  saint 
and  a  martyr.  But,  though  there  are  so  many  documents  analysed 
from  the  originals  at  Vienna,  they  do  not  tell  us  anything  that 
was  not  tolerably  well  known  before ;  and  this  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  because  he  was  with  the  Emperor  as  Ambassador  during 
the  year  1532,  from  January  till  November,  when  he  was  re¬ 
called,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pronouncing  against  the  marriage 
with  Catharine  of  Aragon.  He  is  noticed  as  on  his  way  home  at 
the  beginning  of  1531,  and  as  succeeding  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  as 
Ambassador  in  the  following  year.  He  had  reached  Ratisbon  where 
he  met  Elyot,  March  14,  and  he  is  still  there  August  28  and 
September  4,  from  whence  he  was  recalled  October  1,  when 
Hawkins  was  substituted  in  his  place.  On  October  20  he  was  at 
Villach,  and  evidently  had  heard  nothing  of  Warhain’s  death. 
And  it  was  not  till  November  1 8  that  the  letter  of  recall  reached 
the  Emperor,  with  whom  he  was  residing,  at  Mantua.  On  his 
way  home  he  was  ten  leagues  oil  from  Lyons  December  9,  and 

must  have  reached  England  some  time  before  the  end  of  the 

year  1532.  The  meeting  of  the  King  and  Cranmer  at  the 
bear-baiting,  when  the  archbishopric  was  given  him,  must,  if 
the  story  be  true,  have  taken  place  almost  immediately  on 

his  arrival.  The  documents  in  this  volume  enable  us  to 

determine  the  whereabouts  of  Cranmer  during  the  whole  year, 
and  so  to  expose  the  errors  both  of  Strype  and  of  Herbert.  The 
former  represents  Cranmer  as  not  returning  to  England  at  all  in 
1531,  and  the  latter  makes  him  present  at  the  marriage  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14.  Cranmer  himself  tells  us  he  did  not  know  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  a  fortnight  after  it  had  taken  place.  And,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  could  hardly  have  heard  of  it  till  his  arrival  in  England, 
more  than  a  month  after. 

With  regard  to  this  subject  we  have  been  sorely  puzzled  by  a 
note  appeuded  to  Chapuvs’s  despatch  to  the  Emperor  of 
January  22,  1532.  The  passage  in  the  letter  is  as  follows: — 

The  new  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  will  start  in  a  few  clays.  Does  not 
know  why  they  are  discontented  with  the  present  Ambassador.  This  man 


is  one  of  the  doctors  who  was  at  Bologna  with  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  on 
whom  and  his  daughter  he  depends  entirely.  He  has  written  in  favour  o£ 
the  divorce  and  was  one  of  the  translators  of  the  King’s  book.  Expects  he 
will  be  ordered  to  obtain  opinions  from  the  German  universities  whether 
Lutheran  or  otherwise.  If  he  has  no  better  future  than  the  Augustinian 
Lutheran  whom  the  King  caused  to  come  here  with  a  safe  conduct,  he  wilt 
not  do  much.  The  said  Lutheran  returned  as  he  came  with  much  ill-will 
from  the  English. 

Now  all  this  evidently  refers  to  the  recall  of  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
aud  the  substitution  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer  in  his  place  as  Am¬ 
bassador  with  the  Emperor.  The  matter  is  so  evident  that  we 
should  not  even  have  expected  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to 
explain  who  was  alluded  to ;  but  undoubtedly  a  reference  to  this 
place  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  index  under  the  head  of 
“  Cranmer,”  instead  of  which  we  have  a  note  substituted  saying, 
“  It  does  not  appear  that  any  new  Ambassador  was  really  sent  to 
the  Emperor  for  some  time  after  this  date.”  It  is  true,  the  letter 
of  credence  for  Cranmer,  dated  January  24,  does  not  appear  in  this 
volume  or  elsewhere  that  we  know  of.  But  it  is  mentioned  by 
Seckendorff,  and  it  is  plain  from  other  documents  in  the  volume 
that  Cranmer  started  on  his  journey  a  very  few  days  afterwards 
towards  the  Court  of  Charles. 

There  were  rumours  abroad  that  the  King  had  married  his 
mistress,  “  that  diabolical  woman,”  as  Muxetula  calls  her  ;  but  it 
was  not  commonly  believed,  and  it  must  have  been  known  that  it 
was  not  so  when  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Marchioness  on 
September  1,  1532,  preparatory  to  her  accompanying  the  King 
across  the  Channel  to  his  interview  with  Francis.  The  French 
King  was  of  course  nothing  scandalized  at  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  his  dear  brother  of  England  with  Anne  Boleyn,  but 
must  have  wondered  at  the  infatuation  of  the  persistent  desire  to 
make  her  his  Queen. 

The  interview  of  the  two  Kings  was  conducted  on  the  grandest 
scale,  almost  recalling  the  glories  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  But  Henry  did  not  gain  all  he  wanted  by  the  interview. 
Mr.  Gairdner  truly  remarks  in  his  preface  that  as  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  close  alliance  between  England  and  France  the 
interview  was  undoubtedly  a  success.  He  has  described  the 
state  of  affairs  very  neatly : — “  If  Francis  could  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  recognize  the  favourite  as  Queen  of  England,  Henry 
no  doubt  would  have  been  emboldened  to  defy  the  censures- 
of  the  Vatican.  But  Francis,  though  not  an  over-scrupulous 
person  in  what  concerned  mere  social  morality,  was  not  likely 
to  countenance  an  open  violation  of  Church  law  in  defiance 
alike  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
his  most  dear  brother  and  ally.  He  was  willing  enough  to- 
dance  with  the  Marchioness  of  Pembroke;  but  to  dishonour  the 
Emperor's  aunt  by  acknowledging  any  one  as  Henry's  queen  was 
a  responsibility  he  could  not  have  been  willing  gratuitously  to 
incur  ’  (p.  xxviii.) 

There  are  many  other  points  in  this  volume  well  worthy  of 
study  for  any  one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  period.  Most  people  will  probably  have  to  un¬ 
learn  much  of  what  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  by  popular 
historians,  for  if  there  is  any  period  in  English  history  that  has  yet 
to  be  written,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI. 


CREDULITIES.* 

UPON  Mr.  Jones  the  mantle  of  the  late  Mr.  Timbs  appears  to 
have  fallen.  Mr.  Jones  may  be  proud  perhaps  to  be  named 
in  the  same  breath  with  Mr.  Timbs,  though,  in  good  truth,  we  do 
not  intend  to  compliment  him  even  when  we  add  that  the  pupil  is 
worthy  of  his  master.  The  material  here  gathered  i3  tolerably 
amusing.  We  do  not  often  find  so  much  of  the  kind  garnered 
between  two  covers.  Of  numberless  authors  cited,  each  brings  his 
own  little  bundle  of  rubbish  ;  and  it  is  reserved  for  Mr.  Jones  merely 
to  provide  a  store  for  it.  Unfortunately,  to  carry  out  the  parable, 
the  stuff  has  not  been  arranged  in  the  storehouse,  and,  should  the- 
authors  desire  to  get  it  back  again,  they  may  not  find  it  easy  to 
know  their  own.  Here  and  there  a  passage  is  duly  labelled  ;  but 
even  the  labelling  is  often  defective,  and  is  sometimes,  so  to  speak, 
second-hand,  betraying  a  fact  in  the  history  of  some  particular 
pieces.  They  have  passed  through  one  store  after  another,  until  their 
original  inventors  have  been  forgotten.  There  may  be  some  kind 
of  object  in  these  storehouses  of  useless  knowledge.  Many  books 
which  pretend  to  be  collections  of  prehistoric  facts  intended  to 
throw  light  on  the  manners,  bad  or  good,  of  modern  mankind,  are 
little  better  than  Mr.  Jones’s  book  on  Credulity ;  but,  as  a  rule,  there 
has  been  some  philosophical  system  pursued,  and  the  pigeon-holes- 
of  the  store-room  are  arranged  in  an  intelligible  sequence.  In  the 
volume  before  us  there  are  clear  divisions,  and  each  chapter  is  itself 
subdivided,  but  the  apparently  purposeless  mixture  of  different 
kinds  of  facts,  aud  the  absence  of  anything  like  an  adequate  index,, 
render  it  useless  to  the  student.  The  very  first  requirement  of 
such  a  book  is  a  full  and  correct  index.  To  test  Mr.  Jones’s- 
compilation,  after  reading  a  number  of  scattered  notes  in  different 
places  on,  for  example,  the  superstitions  connected  with  Thursday, 
we  find  that  the  word  “  Thursday  ”  does  not  occur  in  the  index. 
Again,  there  is  a  curious  and  lengthy  list  from  a  French  source- 
of  the  judicial  prosecutions  of  animals  for  crimes  in  the  middle 

*  Credulities ;  Past  and  Present.  By  William  Jones,  F.S.A.  London: 
Cliatto  &  Wintlus.  1880. 
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ages.  This  list  occupies  pages  303-305,  and  is  duly  entered  in 
the  index.  Some  thirty  pages  further  on  is  a  similar  list  from  a 
Flemish  source,  a  propos  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  that  we  can  find  in  the  index.  The  index  itself  is 
in  a  sense  alphabetical,  but  a  majority  of  the  entries  are  under 
such  headings  as  “  Luck,”  or  “  Superstitions,”  and  are  arranged 
much  as  they  come.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  make  any 
use  of  the  book  the  reader  will  be  obliged  to  make  his  own 
index,  and  the  more  so  because  the  paragraphs  are  put  into  pages 
just  as  they  were  shaken  out  of  Mr.  Jones’s  portfolio,  care 
only  being  taken  to  keep  certain  general  subjects  together. 
Thus  one  page  begins  with  an  account  of  an  ancient  ceremony 
of  sheep-blessing,  performed  apparently  in  London,  but  this 
is  not  very  clear ;  the  second  paragraph  relates  to  the  worship 
by  the  Romans  of  Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheepfolds ;  the  third 
mentions  Baal  Zebub  as  the  protector  of  the  people  of  Ekron  from 
gnats  ;  the  fourth  mentions  the  tutelary  deities  of  Olympia,  Elis, 
Troy,  and  other  places;  the  fifth  gives  us  a  quotation  from 
Plautus  as  to  the  sacred  pigs  of  the  ancients.  It  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  this  is  very  amusing  reading,  but  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  any  serious  use  of  such  mixtures. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  arrangement  discernible  in  the  table 
of  contents.  The  sea  and  seamen,  with  various  anecdotes  more  or 
less  entertaining  about  them,  take  up  rather  more  than  the  first 
hundred  pages.  Then  come  notes  about  miners,  amulets,  talis¬ 
mans,  and  rings ;  then  words,  letters,  and  numbers,  and  divination 
by  them.  The  next  chapter  relates  to  the  exorcism  and  criminal 
trials  of  animals,  followed  by  similar  extracts  about  birds  and 
eggs,  the  volume  concluding  with  a  chapter  on  Luck.  It  is  evident 
from  this  summary  that  we  need  not  fear  to  light  upon  many  dull 
pages.  Nor  is  the  book  in  the  least  dull,  except  to  the  reader  who 
goes  to  it  for  exact  or  trustworthy  information.  But  any  such 
reader  will  have  been  warned  by  the  frontispiece  what  to  expect. 
This  curious  engraving,  by  no  means  badly  executed  as  a  work  of 
art,  represents  “  the  trial  of  a  pig  at  Lausanne  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.”  It  is  so  full  of  anachronisms  that  to  men¬ 
tion  them  all  would  be  to  describe  the  whole  picture.  Due 
point  will  be  sufficient  to  show  its  value.  Three  of  the  principal 
persons  present  wear  spectacles,  and  a  fourth  uses  an  ear-trumpet, 
and  this  in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  we  have  perhaps  devoted 
too  much  time  and  space  to  an  attempt  to  take  Mr.  Jones’s  book 
seriously.  It  will  be  better  to  accept  it  for  what  it  is — a  mere 
compilation  of  notes  and  anecdotes,  without  any  object  except  to 
amuse  the  general  reader.  Viewing  it  in  this  light,  and  consent¬ 
ing  to  be  amused  only,  we  may  find  an  hour’s  recreation  in  turning 
over  Mr.  Jones's  pages  ;  at  the  same  time  noting,  with  some  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  compiler  has  attained  an  honour  which  was  never 
accorded  to  his  forerunner  Mr.  Timbs,  as  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Marriages  naturally  occupy  much  space  in  a  book  devoted,  like 
Mr.  Caxton’s  great  work,  to  the  history  of  human  error.  Marriages 
in  May  were  still  considered  unlucky  in  Italy  in  1750,  says  Mr. 
Jones;  to  which  we  may  add  the  surprising  fact  that  130  years 
later  the  same  superstition  prevailed  in  that  peninsula,  as  well 
as  in  England.  Sprinkling  the  bride  with  wheat  is  a  custom 
mentioned  by  Herrick.  The  modern  fashion  of  throwing  rice 
over  her  seems  to  come  from  India,  but  it  has  long  been  common 
in  Italy.  The  Registrar-General — when,  we  are  not  told — 
notices  the  frequency  of  Scottish  marriages  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year.  There  are  more  marriages  on  that  one  day  than  on 
any  other  seven  days  put  together.  There  may  be  reasons  for  this 
which  the  student  of  Scottish  morals  could  give,  but  Mr.  Jones 
contents  himself  with  quoting  the  fact,  as  also  another  from  the 
same  satisfactory  source — namely,  that  in  England  few  marriages 
take  place  on  Friday.  Out  of  4,057  marriages  in  the  midland  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England,  not  two  per  cent,  were  celebrated  on  Friday.  A 
visit  to  the  vestry-room  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  would 
have  afforded  Mr.  Jones  an  example  of  the  same  kind  nearer 
home.  Of  a  contrary  kind  is  the  Scottish  experience  of  Mr. 
Watson,  City  Chamberlain  of  Glasgow,  who  observes  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  marriages  which  come  under  his  notice  are  celebrated 
on  Friday.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  India  a  rainy  day  is  con¬ 
sidered  unlucky  for  a  wedding,  and  that  in  Scandinavia  Thursday, 
the  day  of  Thor,  or  thunder,  was  also  of  bad  omen.  St.  Eloy,  in  a 
sermon,  warns  bis  flock  from  keeping  Thursday  as  a  holy  day  ;  and 
Dean  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Sheridan,  rhymes  Thursday  to  “  cursed 
day.”  The  Esthonians  consider  it  unlucky,  and  in  Devonshire  it 
has  but  one  lucky  hour.  Mr.  Jones,  who,  by  the  way,  makes  no 
mention  of  Thursday  as  the  fatal  day  of  the  Tudors,  does  not 
attempt  to  generalize  from  these  curious  facts,  which,  indeed,  we 
have  picked  out  from  different  parts  of  the  book.  Unlucky  days 
in  Cochin  China — perhaps  among  the  Mohammedan  Malays,  but 
we  are  not  told — are  the  third  day  of  the  new  moon,  being 
that  on  which  Adam  was  expelled  from  Paradise  ;  the  fifth,  when 
the  whale  swallowed  Jonah  ;  the  sixteenth,  when  Joseph  was 
put  into  the  well ;  the  twenty-fourth,  when  Zachariah  was  mur¬ 
dered;  and  the  twenty-fifth,  when  Mohammed  lost  his  front  teeth. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  like  the  Chinese  in  their  careful  ob¬ 
servance  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  Mr.  Jones  may  turn  with 
profit  for  his  next  edition  to  Mr.  Michell’s  amusing  Calendar,  in 
which  they  are  detailed  at  length.  Mr.  Jones  says  that  from 
ancient  Egypt  the  evil  or  unlucky  days  have  received  the  name  of 
Egyptian  days,  given  them  in  “  a  Saxon  MS.  (Cott.  MS.  Vitel. 
c.  viii.  fo.  20).”  They  are  the  last  Monday  in  April,  the  first  in 
August,  aud  the  “  first  Monday  of  the  going  out  of  tbe  month  of 


December,”  which  leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  all  the 
Mondays  in  that  month. 

The  chapter  on  birds,  though  as  ill  arranged  as  any  of  the 
others,  contains  as  many  notes  of  interest.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  Mr.  Jones  observes,  denoted  the  soul  by  a  bird.  "With  this  he 
connects  “  a  parrot  from  the  East,  a  partridge,  or  a  goldfinch.” 
But  the  Egyptian  word  “  ba,”  the  soul,  was  hieroglyphically  de¬ 
noted  by  a  crane.  So  on  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  “  baoo,”  the 
souls,  or  the  spirits,  refers  to  the  intellectual  spirits  of  the  temple 
of  On.  In  the  later  inscriptions  a  kiDg’s  soul  is  sometimes 
represented  as  a  hawk;  but  we  have  never  seen  the  parrot 
from  the  East,  the  partridge,  or  the  goldfinch.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion  a  curious  legend,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Westward 
Ho  !  is  quoted  from  Howel’s  Letters  as  to  the  Devonshire  family 
of  Oxenham.  Howel  saw  in  the  shop  of  a  stone-carver  a  marble 
tomb  with  an  inscription  on  it  in  memory  of  John  Oxenham — ■ 
“  In  whose  chamber,  as  he  was  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death, 
a  bird  with  a  white  breast  was  seen  fluttering  about  his  bed,  and 
so  vanish’d.”  The  same  story  was  narrated  of  three  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  The  apparition  is  accounted  for  in  a  ballad. 
The  story  of  Thomas  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  died  in  1779  near 
Epsom  after  seeing  a  similar  vision,  is  well  known.  So  lately 
as  in  i860  a  cormorant  which  appeared  upon  the  spire  of  Boston 
church  was  believed  to  announce  the  death  of  the  borough  member. 
Miners  appear  to  be  more  superstitious  about  such  warnings 
than  even  sailors.  A  collier  in  South  Wales  saw  a  ghostly  train 
drawn  by  a  ghostly  horse,  one  of  the  cars  bearing  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  spectre  representing  bis  own  body.  “  To  slight  such 
a  manifestation  would  be  tempting  his  own  fate.  The  substantial 
miner  was  apprised  that  a  shadow  had  appeared  without  his  per¬ 
mission,  and  the  following  day  he  fled  from  his  fate  to  another 
colliery.”  Whistling,  it  seems,  is  not  permitted  in  mines.  Mr. 
Jones  somewhat  enigmatically  adds  that  sailors  share  this  super¬ 
stition.  He  probably  intends  to  refer  to  the  sailor’s  common 
practice  of  whistling  for  a  wind,  and  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  in  the  East  whistling  is  looked  upon  with  disfavour, 
as  a  practice  full  of  evil  omen.  One  part  of  the  chapter 
on  mining  superstitions  is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole 
volume  that  we  may  conclude  by  an  account  of  its  hetero¬ 
geneous  contents.  It  begins  with  a  large  capital  and  a  new 
paragraph,  as  if  to  denote  a  change  of  subject,  the  previous 
division  having  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the  superstitions  of 
Cornish  miners.  The  first  paragraph  relates  to  French  miners, 
and  their  belief  in  the  apparition  on  certain  occasions  of  a  white 
hare.  Next  there  is  an  anecdote  about  their  dislike  to  working  on 
Sundays.  Then  follows  a  quotation  from  Nicander  Nucius  as  to 
the  colliers  of  Liege.  So  far  Mr.  Jones  has  kept  pretty  near  the 
subject  of  French  mining  superstition  ;  but  the  next  paragraph, 
without  the  slightest  warning,  carries  the  reader’s  attention  off 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  then  to  Mexico.  A  quotation  from 
Agricola  follows;  but  Mr.  Jones  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  to 
whom  it  relates.  Finally,  there  is  a  short  passage  from  a  book 
by  a  Mr.  Bagshawe,  to  prove  that  Protestant  miners,  we  are  not 
told  in  what  part  of  the  world,  have  a  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  palms  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday  ;  and  so  the  chapter  ends.  It 
will  be  seen  that  to  enjoy  Mr.  Jones’s  pages  the  reader  must  lay 
aside  all  hope  of  receiving  consecutive  information,  and  rest  con¬ 
tent  to  read  notes  wholly  without  arrangement,  told  without 
object,  proving  or  disproving  no  theory  or  opinion,  and  chiefly 
amusing  because  of  the  unexpectedness  with  which  a  new  subject 
is  started,  often  before  the  old  one  is  exhausted,  to  be  itself  laid 
aside  without  any  reason,  and  perhaps  taken  up  a  few  pages 
further  on.  It  is  impossible  for  a  reviewer  to  treat  seriously  such 
a  crowd  of  undigested,  ill-assorted  cuttings. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

HE  author  of  the  two  little  books  about  Eton  life  called 
A  Dap  of  My  Life  at  Eton  and  About  Some  Fellows  has  now 
brought  out  a  small  volume  of  papers  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  Cambridye  Review,  under  the  title  of  Cambridye  Trifles  (1). 
In  an  “Advertisement  ”  he  says: — “  I  republish  these  sketches  of 
some  of  the  more  trifling  incidents  that  go  to  make  up  the  inner 
life  at  Cambridge  in  the  hope  that,  having  served  to  amuse  the 
Cambridge  world  when  issued  separately  and  one  by  one,  they 
may  to  some  degree  answer  the  same  purpose  for  the  public  in 
general  when  taken  all  together.”  It  may  be  admitted  that  in 
their  collected  form  they  pass  muster  as  a  thing  to  take  up 
and  glance  at  or  through  in  an  odd  ten  minutes  or  half-hour; 
but  we  cannot  congratulate  the  writer  on  having  collected  and 
republished  them.  A  Day  of  My  Life  at  Eton  was  amusing, 
and  even  interesting  enough,  as  a  really  accurate  and  unpretentious 
record  of  what  many  Eton  boys’  days  are;  and  About  Some 
Fellows,  though  here  and  there  it  verged  upon  tediousness,  was  no 
less  accurate,  and  showed  a  decided  advance  in  writing  power  on 
the  author’s  part.  Cambridye  Trifles,  though  neither  inaccurate 
nor  pretentious,  is  unhappily  for  the  most  part  very  far  from 
amusing,  being  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  many  papers  of 
the  same  kind  which  have  made  their  appearance  at  various  times 
in  the  various  University  magazines  which  have  flourished  for  a 
more  or  less  brief  space.  The  best  section  of  .the  little  volume  is  the 

(1)  Cambridge  Trifles;  or,  Sputterinys  from  art  Undergraduate  Pen,  By 
tlie  Author  of  A  Day  of  My  Life  at  Eton,”  &c.  Collected  aud  revised 
from  the  “  Cambridge  Review.”  London  :  Sampson  Low  St  Co. 
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one  headed  S.neppo\6yos,  in  ■which  a  fellow-undergraduate — whose 
nature  is  indicated  by  the  title — recounts  his  thoughts  and  deeds 
to  the  author,  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  book  that  we  would 
advise  the  casual  reader  or  glancer  to  direct  his  attention.  In 
this  there  are,  indeed,  some  happy  touches,  one  of  which  we 
may  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole: — “But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  don’t  think,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it’s  a  good 
thing  to  read  much  during  the  examination.  Because  it's  like 
being  in  for  a  race  ;  you  don’t  go  and  run  a  course  just  before  the 
race  itself ;  you  take  rest  and  relaxation.  I’m  taking  relaxation 
now;  come  round  to  see  you.  But  be  sure  and  say  if  you  think 
you  want  to  work.  Because  I  wouldn’t  like  any  one  to  say  that 
my  system  interfered  with  any  one  else’s.  Like  that  fellow 
Cacket,  you  know,  who’s  always  dropping  in  and  wasting  one's 
time  when  one  doesn’t  want  him.”  We  may  also  refer  to  an 
account  of  SneppoXoyos  and  his  dog,  which  is  amusing  enough ; 
but  the  other  portions  of  the  little  book  cannot  be  said  to  have 
enough  merit  to  justify  publication.  They  might,  indeed,  con¬ 
ceivably  be  useful  as  an  antidote  to  the  rubbish  of  “Julian 
Home,”  inasmuch  as  though,  in  their  way,  they  are  twaddley 
enough,  they  are  at  least  not  marred  by  sentimental  cant.  But 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  author  could  do  better  work  than  he 
has  here  turned  out  if  he  would  take  trouble  enough,  and  would 
learn  to  avoid  the  dangerous  pitfalls  of  attempted  smartness. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  preface  to  the  present  edition  of 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.’s  French-English  and  English-French 
Dictionary  (2)  that  the  French  Academy  “  have  in  the  seventh 
and  latest  edition  of  their  Dictionary  introduced  2,200  words 
which  were  not  in  the  preceding  editions,  suppressed  some  three 
hundred  more,  and  modified  the  spelling,  accentuation,  and 
hyphens  of  many  others.”  Accordingly  Messrs.  Cassell’s  Dictionary 
has  been  remodelled  on  excellent  principles.  Obsolete  words, 
instead  of  being  removed  altogether,  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  mark,  and  very  necessary  and  laudable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  new  words  which  the  Academy  in  its  wisdom 
has  sanctioned,  while  a  list  of  nouns  of  double  gender  with  their 
meanings  has  been  added.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  it 
was  wise  to  follow  the  Academy  in  printing  phtisie,  rythme  for 
phthisie,  rhythme,  and  so  on  ;  but  this  is  a  very  minor  point.  Of 
the  general  excellence  and  completeness  of  the  work  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  and  one  of  its  most  difficult  features,  the  short  treatise 
on  French  pronunciation,  calls  for  decided  praise.  No  such 
treatise  can  of  course  be  altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  one  before 
us  is  commendably  free  from  errors.  Between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Dictionary  is  placed  a  useful  table  of  French  coins,  measures, 
and  weights,  reduced  to  English  terms.  In  turning  over  the 
French  part  of  the  Dictionary  we  happened  to  come  on  a  word  the 
existence  of  which  we  have  heard  denied  by  a  Parisian,  although 
it  may  be  seen  inscribed  on  the  windows  of  various  Parisian  pot¬ 
houses — scubac — formed  from  usquebaugh.  Oddly  enough,  it  is 
not  given  as  an  equivalent  for  whisky  in  the  English  part.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  noticing,  inasmuch  as  the  formation  of  whisky  and 
scubac  from  usquebaugh  makes  something  like  a  parallel  to  that 
of  dveque  and  bishop  from  episcopus.  The  form  usquebac  figures 
in  the  abridgment  of  Boyer  published  in  1849. 

The  latest  edition  of  Dr.  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable  (3)  may  be  said  to  be  improved,  inasmuch  as  such  absurd 
headings  as  “  Bird — told  me,  a  little,”  have  been  altered,  if  not 
removed;  but  it  still  contains,  which  is  not  surprising,  some  things 
which  are  ridiculous  enough.  Under  Pox,  for  instance,  we  find 
“  box  o'  the  ears.  This  is  the  Greek  pux  (fist),  a  blow  with  the 
fist,”  and  “  Box  and  Oox,  the  two  chief  characters  in  John  M. 
Morton’s  farce  usually  called  [the  italics  are  ours]  Box  and  Cox.” 
Again — and  this  is  far  more  inexcusable  than  the  absurdity  of  say¬ 
ing  that  a  thing  is  “  usually  called  ”  by  its  right  name — Dr.  Brewer 
informs  us  that  brosier,  a  term  which  he  explains  correctly  enough, 
is  derived  from  “  Greek  bruso,  to  eat.”  Dr.  Brewer  is  described 
on  his  title-page  as  “  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.”  Obviously 
when  at  the  Ilall  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language.  It  may  be  added  that  neither  Dr.  Brewer  nor 
Mr.  Robertson  seems  to  have  heard  of  an  English  writer  named 
Peacock.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  plenty  of  such  valuable  and 
well-expressed  information  as  this: — “  Mephistopheles.  A  sneer¬ 
ing,  jeering,  leering  tempter.  The  character  is  that  of  a  devil  in 
Goethe’s  Faust.  lie  is  next  in  rank  to  Satan.” 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  desirableness  of 
such  a  collection  of  snippings  from  classical  authors  (4)  as  Messrs. 
Jennings  and  Johnstone  have  set  themselves  to  compile.  It  may 
be  enough  to  observe  that  they  have  not  shown  much  knowledge 
or  judgment  in  their  choice  of  translators. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  “  Great  Artists”  series  (5)  now  before  us 

(2)  A  French  and  English  Dictionary.  Compiled  from  the  Lest 
Authorities  of  both  Languages,  by  Professors  De  Loline  and  Wallace  and 
Henry  Bridgman.  Revised,  corrected,  and  considerably  enlarged  from 
the  Seventh  and  latest  Edition  (1877)  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy.  By  Professor  E.  Koubaud,  B.A.,  Paris.  116th  Thousand. 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &.  Co. 

(2)  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable ,  giving  the  Derivation ,  Source ,  or 
Origin  of  Common  Phrases,  Allusions,  and  Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  l  ell. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  Cobham  Brewer,  LL.D.  Twelfth  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected;  to  which  is  added  a  concise  Bibliography  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  by  Eric  G.  Robertson,  MA.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York: 
Cassell,'  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

(4)  Haf-Hours  with  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  From  various  English 
Translations.  With  Biographical  Notices.  By  G.  II.  Jennings  and 
W.  S.  Johnstone.  London  :  Horace  Cox 

(5)  The  Great  Artists. — Albrecht  Diirer.  By  Richard  Ford  Heath,  M.A. 
Mantegna  and  Francia.  By  Julia  Cartwright.  London:  Sampson  Low  & 
Co. 


are  well  put  together,  and  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
illustrations  as  compared  with  the  earliest  volumes  of  the  series. 

Mr.  Jerrold’s  useful  little  handbook  (6)  has  the  sub-title  of  “  A 
Concise  Digest  of  the  Laws  regulating  Copyright  in  some  of  the 
Chief  Countries  of  the  World,  together  with  an  Analysis  of  the 
chief  Copyright  Conventions  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
Foreign  Countries,”  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  fulfil  the  con¬ 
ditions  implied  in  this  description.  Mr.  Jerrold,  in  .all  his  state¬ 
ments  of  foreign  law,  has  indicated  the  source  whence  he  has 
obtained  his  knowledge,  and  the  “  place  where  the  English  reader 
will  find  it  in  the  most  intelligible  form,  should  he  wish  to  refer  to- 
another  version  of  it  or  to  the  original.”  An  appendix  contains 
some  account  of  the  Conventions  between  Great  Britain  of  the  one 
part,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  of  the  other  parts,  the  proposed 
Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Copyright  Bill  which 
Mr.  Hastings  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

Ladies  who  go  in  for  what  threatens  to  become  the  tiresome 
institution  of  bazaars  and  fancy  fairs  may  possibly  find  some 
useful  hints  as  to  their  management  in  The  L/tdies ’  Bazaar  and 
Fancy  Fair  Book  (7) ;  but  w-e  cannot  say  anything  in  praise  of 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  objects  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  author  to  be  suitable  for  sale. 

Mr.  Heath's  name  is  warrant  enough  for  the  excellence  of  the 
little  book  on  ferns  (8)  with  which  he  has  followed  up  his  Fern 
World.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that,  in  a  few  lines  prefixed  to 
the  volume,  Mr.  Heath  invites  all  lovers  of  ferns  to  “assist  him  in 
his  endeavour  to  make  each  subsequent  edition  more  complete 
than  its  predecessor  by  forwarding  to  him  data  (accompanied  by 
fronds)  of  the  finding  of  any  species  of  fern  in  any  localities  not 
indicated  within  the  following  pages.” 

Mr.  Adamson  has  “  done  what  a  man  can”  by  way  of  com¬ 
bining  a  Life  of  Fichte  (9)  with  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his 
system  in  a  volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages.  Whether  there 
is  much  gained  by  publications  of  this  sort  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Blakiston’s  Farly  Glimpses  (10)  is  a  capitally  devised  little 
book,  in  the  pages  of  which  a  child  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind 
is  represented  as  learning  in  the  most  natural  way,  from  conversa¬ 
tions  with  his  father  and  elder  sister,  some  of  the  most  important 
elementary  facts  of  physical  geography.  The  method  is,  of  course, 
not  new  in  itself,  but  it  has  seldom  been  employed  more  simply 
and  more  successfully.  It  is  perhaps  unlucky  that  the  illustrations 
are  of  very  varying  merit.  Some,  especially  those  of  fish,  are 
decidedly  good,  while  others  cannot  be  praised,  and  one  of  a 
waterspout  is  extraordinarily  bad. 

From  the  same  author  we  have  the  more  advanced  and  equally 
admirable  Glimpses  of  the  Earth  (11),  of  which  the  object  is  “  to 
enable  the  young  to  take  pleasure  in  acquiring,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  save  teachers  trouble  in  imparting,  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth’s  surface.” 

A  new  edition,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
has  appeared  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  Wild  Garden  (12).  It  may  be 
convenient,  for  the  sake  of  readers  who  may  have  forgotten  Mr. 
Robinson’s  object,  to  quote  the  sub-title  of  the  book,  which  runs 
thus: — “Or  our  Groves  and  Gardens  made  Beautiful  by  the 
Naturalisation  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants;  being  one  way  onwauls 
from  the  Dark  Ages  of  Flower  Gardening,  with  Suggestions  for 
the  Regeneration  of  the  Bare  Borders  of  the  London  Parks.” 

Mr.  Stanford  has  brought  out  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  for 
school  use  of  the  late  Mr.  Keith  Johnston's  Physical  and  De¬ 
scriptive  Geography  (13).  It  has  been  necessary  to  omit  the  his¬ 
torical  sketch,  but  the  whole  of  the  strictly  geographical  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  retained. 

A  second  addition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Morrison’s  Historical 
School  Geography  (14). 

Mr.  Bell  has  collected  and  republished  a  series  of  Geological 
Excursion  Papers  (15)  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Glaajom 
Evening  Times  and  Weekly  Ileralcl.  They  have  been  revised  and 
extended  for  republication,  and  may  be  found  interesting  by  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  that  for  which  they  were  originally  in¬ 
tended. 

Mr.  Burgess  has  produced  a  singularly  full  and  detailed  treatise 

(6)  A  Handbook  of  English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in  Literary  and 
Dramatic  IVorks.  By  Sidney  Jerrold,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrisier- 
at-Law.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

(7)  The  Ladies'  Bazaar  and  Fancy  Fair  Book;  containing  Suggestions 
upon  the  Getting-vp  of  Bazaars,  §-c.  London:  Ward,  Loek,  &  Co. 

(8)  Whereto  Find  Ferns;  with  a  Special  Chapter  on  the  Ferns  round 
London.  By  Francis  George  Heath.  .London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(9)  Fichte.  By  Robert  Adamson,  M.A.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Blackwood  &  Sons. 

(10)  Early  Glimpses.  Introductory  to  “  Glimpses  of  the  Globe,”  &c. 
By  J.  R.  lilakiston,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The  Teacher,”  &e.  London  •- 
Griffith  &  Farran. 

(11)  Glimpses  of  the  Earth.  Sequel  to  “Glimpses  of  the  Globe,”  Ac. 
By  J.  R.  Blakistun.  London:  Griffith  &  Farran.  New  York:  Dutton 
&  Co. 

(12I  The  Wild  Garden.  By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  by 
Alfred  Parsons.  London:  The  “ Garden ”  Office.  New  York:  Scribner  & 
Welford. 

(13)  The  London  Geographical  Series — A  School  Physical  and  Descriptive 
Geography.  By  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
London :  Edward  Stanford. 

(14)  The  Historical  School  Geography.  By  Charles  Morrison,  M.A. 
London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  cSc  Co. 

(15)  Among  the  Bocks  around  Glasgow:  a  Series  of  Excursion- Sketches 
and  other  Papers.  By  Dugaltl  Bell,  formerly  Hon.  Secretary  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  Glasgow.  Glasgow:  Mac.ehOse. 
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-on  the  mystery  of  coach-building1  ( 1 6) ,  much  of  which  is  of  course 
somewhat  too  technical  for  the  general  reader.  But  the  excellent 
■“  remarks  on  keeping  carriages,”  at  the  end,  should  he  read  by 
all  who  keep  carriages  aud  care  to  keep  them  in  good  order. 

Dr.  Vines  has  prepared  a  second  English  edition  of  Dr.  Prantl’s 
■“Text-Book  of’Botany”(i7),  with  certain  alterations,  chiefly  among 
which  is  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  of  classification  of 
flowering  plants. 

Ten  years  ago  the  curate  of  a  fashionable  church  used  to  assert 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  found  “  genius  ”  and  “  yearning  ”  the  most 
effective  texts  for  dinner-table  conversation  with  the  young  ladies 
whom  he  was  expected  to  entertain.  Now  he  probably  substi¬ 
tutes  “  sanitary  ”  and  “  resthetic.”  Mrs.  Haweis  tells  us,  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  her  pretentious-looking  book  ( 1 8) ,  that  “  the 
appetite  for  artistic  instruction  is  even  ravenous,”  and  that  “  the 
vacuum  can  be  filled  as  easily  as  the  purse  can  be  emptied,”  be¬ 
cause  “just  now  every  shop  bristles  with  the  ready  means,”  and 
all  at  present  needed  to  produce  an  elegant  and  refined  home  is  the 
“  cool  power  of  choice.”  As  much  might  be  said  of  the  facilities 
for  making  happy  and  suitable  marriages,  yet  somehow  discords 
still  survive  ;  hut  that  may  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  this  valu¬ 
able  “  cool  power  of  choice.”  If  the  public  for  whom  Mrs.  Haweis 
takes  the  trouble  to  cater,  and  whom  she  facetiously  addresses  as 
“  indolent  lambs,”  have  a  digestion  as  strong  as  the  ravenous  appe¬ 
tite  with  which  she  credits  them,  and  a  power  of  assimilation 
equal  to  it,  they  maybe  able  to  find  some  “  fine  confused  feeding  ” 
in  this  scrappy  and  often  contradictory  treatise.  If  they  can  buy 
a  book  with  such  a  cover,  they  will  probably  enjoy  the  contents. 
At  any  rate,  the  originality  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written  will 
carry  them  on  with  the  hope  that  some  new  ideas  or  useful  hints 
may  be  embedded  in  the  high-sounding  periods  or  under  such 
headings  as  “  The  Worship  of  Wreck,”  “  Exquisite  Obstructives,” 
“  Transparent  Walls.”  Mrs.  Haweis  is  very  severe  upon  the  slip¬ 
shod  people  who  class  together  the  furniture  used  under  the  three 
Georges,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Napoleon,  and  call  it  Queen  Anne 
— a  term,  after  all,  only  used  for  convenience,  as  we  talk  of  the 
Renascence  ;  but  she  herself  seems  confused  when  speaking  of  the 
brothers  Adams  (sic)  as  contemporary  with  Inigo  Jones,  and  in 
bracketting  together  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  (?) 
Gilbert  Scott  as  Queen  Anne  architects.  It  is  unnecessary 
seriously  to  review  this  conceited  book,  for  the  most  part  only 
composed  of  extracts,  denunciations  of  nearly  every  style  that  has 
ever  obtained,  and  a  few  recommendations,  which,  if  carried  out 
by  the  “  indolent  lambs,”  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  trumpery 
incongruity  in  decoration,  even  worse  than  the  tasteless  efforts  of 
the  modern  upholsterer. 

A  fifth  part  of  English  Etchings  (19)  is  now  before  us.  It 
brings  out,  with  its  predecessors,  in  a  very  strong  light,  the 
-difficulty  of  printing  etchings  with  any  uniformity  of  effect. 
Artists  who  etch  frequently  assert  that  two  impressions  from  the 
same  plate  are  as  different  as  two  drawings  by  the  same  hand.  In 
the  case  of  the  work  before  us,  we  are  not  tempted  to  use  any  such 
■exaggeration,  because  we  can  only  judge  from  one  specimen  of  each 
design ;  hut  the  three  or  four  examples  in  each  number  are  of  such 
various  degrees  of  merit,  whether  from  difficulties  of  printing  or 
deficiencies  of  original  power,  that,  while  a  few  seem  to  be  of 
great  excellence,  the  rest  are  only  worth  looking  at  once,  if  so 
■often.  In  the  new  number  we  are  glad  to  see  a  view  of  the  old 
house  of  Sir  Peter  Pindar,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  by  Percy 
Thomas.  It  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  comparing  for  accuracy 
with  the  recent  photographs,  and  for  picturesqueness  with  any  other 
print  of  the  series.  An  interior,  the  entrance  hall  at  Aston,  is  not  so 
clear,  and  therefore  not  so  interesting,  while  the  striving  after  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Rembrandtesque  effect  is  frustrated  by  the  absence  of 
any  clear  space  of  light.  In  a  landscape,  “Near  Petersfield,” 
the  beauties,  which  are  undeniable,  are  fully  balanced  by  the 
faults.  There  is  a  fir-tree  of  the  most  delicately  feathery  character, 
and  a  sky  which  appears  to  be  built  up  of  big  white  stones  instead 
of  clouds.  The  critic  is  the  more  inclined  to  criticize  because  of 
the  very  ambitious  and  elevated  aim  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Snape,  who 
has  but  just  missed  the  production  of  a  very  fine  work;  but  he 
lias  missed  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  number  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  those  which  have  gone  before,  both  from  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  work  and  from  the  greater  interest  of  the  subjects. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  publishers  promise  a  series  of 
views  in  old  London,  of  which  the  Bishopsgate  house  is  the  first. 
There  will  also  be  commenced  very  shortly  a  series  of  portraits — 
no  illustrated  periodical  can  be  said  to  neglect  contemporarv  por¬ 
traiture  at  present — the  first  of  which  will  be  an  etching  of  the 
late  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  second  one  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Iladen.  On  the  whole,  if  we  have  found  fault,  it  is  rather 
because  the  work  is  worthy  of  criticism  than  from  any  wish  to 
detract  from  the  obvious  merits  of  a  very  charming  and,  we  must 
hope,  very  successful  publication.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
cheering  signs  of  the  revival  of  an  interest  in  art  that  works  like 


(16)  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Coach-Building,  Historical  and  Descriptive. 
With  57  Illustrations.  By  James  W.  Burgess.  Loudon :  Crosby  Lock- 
wood  &  Co. 

(17)  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Botany.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  l  Jr.  K.  Prantl.  The  Translation  revised  by  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  &c., 
Lecturer  and  Fellow  of  Christ’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
revised.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Allen. 

(i3)  The  Art  of  Decoration.  By  Mrs.  Haweis.  London:  Chatto  & 
Windus.  1881. 

(19)  English  Etchings :  a  Monthly  Publication  of  Original  Etchings  by 
I'.nghsk  Artists.  London  :  William  Beeves. 


these  should  be  produced  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  general 
public. 

Art  and  Letters  (20)  seems  to  aim  at  becoming  an  English 
counterpart  of  an  old  favourite,  L'Art.  The  illustrations  are  of  the 
same  character,  and,  apparently,  for  the  most  part  from  the  same 
sources.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  for,  though  very  few 
educated  English  men  and  women  are  unable  to  read  Erench, 
many  of  them  are  unwilling  to  do  so  if  they  can  get  the  same 
information  in  their  own  tongue.  In  a  preliminary  notice  the 
editor  of  this  new  illustrated  magazine  remarks  that  the  present 
fashion  of  engraving  plates  to  accompany  successive  instalments  of 
works  of  fiction  affords  but  an  inadequate  representation 
of  the  higher  claims  of  art ;  while  of  necessity,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  few  existing  periodicals  exclusively  concerned 
with  subjects  of  artistic  study  appeal  only  to  a  limited  class 
of  readers.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  :  but  Art  and  Letters  will 
need  very  high  and  sustained  efforts  indeed  if  it  hopes  to  carry 
out  so  ambitious  a  programme.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made,  so  we 
are  told,  to  satisfy  a  wider  public,  and  to  preserve,  at  the  same 
time,  a  higher  standard  of  artistic  excellence.  For  this  purpose  a 
large  portion  of  each  number  of  the  magazine  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  various  forms  of  artistic  production, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  those 
forms  of  art  which  are  connected  with  skilled  industry.  A 
chapter  on  the  history  of  lace-making  at  Burano  fulfils  this  pro¬ 
mise  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  present  number.  A  large,  but  deli¬ 
cate,  woodcut  by  Froment,  from  Hyppolyte  Emmanuel  Boulenger’s 
“  Brook,”  forms  the  chief  illustration.  Beside  these  features,  there 
is  a  complete  tale ;  and  similar  stories  or  novels  are  promised. 
Notices  of  Jean  Francois  Millet  and  Frederick  Walker  are  charm¬ 
ingly  written  and  profusely  illustrated.  There  is  a  very  pictu¬ 
resque  view  of  the  Arch  of  Augustus  at  Perugia ;  and  the  number 
winds  up  with  some  notes  and  news  of  “  the  several  departments 
of  art,  literature,  music,  and  the  drama.”  We  wish  the  new 
magazine  all  success,  and  gladly  welcome  another  praiseworthy 
effort  to  bring  the  highest  forms  of  art  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes. 

No  reprint  or  collection  of  the  works  of  any  of  our  great  men  of 
letters  should  be  more  welcome  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  edition 
of  Burke’s  writings  on  Irish  affairs  (21).  As  Mr.  Arnold  justly 
insists  in  his  preface,  it  is  very  far  from  being  as  easy  as  it  ought 
to  be  to  get  the  masterpieces  of  our  prose  writers.  This  collection 
will  do  something  to  supply  the  want  as  regards  Burke. 

Mrs.  E.  James  (22)  has  written  a  very  useful  and  handy-looking 
treatise  on  poultry-farming  for  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock’s  endless 
series  of  useful  handbooks.  Mrs.  James  writes  for,  and  gives  a 
great  deal  of  good  advice  to,  people  who  wish  to  make  money  out 
of  their  fowls. 

Perhaps  the  people  who  want  to  keep  the  fowls  would  do  well 
also  to  purchase  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock’s  Handbook  of  Law  in 
Domestic  Matters  (23),  and  then  they  will  know  what  to  do  when 
the  fowls  are  stolen. 

Miss  Ormerod  will  give  them  useful  hints  (24)  how  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  insects. 

The  pets  of  the  children  have  a  literature  in  their  interest  too. 
Boys  who  are  addicted  to  the  mild  amusement  of  keeping  rabbits 
may  learn  from  a  book  published  by  “The  Bazaar  ”(25)  how  to  do 
so  with  the  best  results,  and,  we  hope,  also  with  the  minimum  of 
nuisance  to  other  people. 


(20)  Art  and  Letters.  No.  I.  Loudon  :  Kemington  &  Co.  October 
1881. 

(21)  Letters,  Speeches,  and  Tracts  on  Lrish  Affairs.  By  Edmund 
Burke.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  Matthew  Arnold.  London:  Macmillan 
&.  Co.  1881. 

(22)  Profitable  and  Economical  Poultry-keeping.  By  Mrs.  Eliot  Janies. 
London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(23)  Handbook  of  the  Law  relating  to  Matters  of  Domestic  Economy. 
London:  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(24)  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects.  By  E.  A.  Ormerod.  London : 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Allen. 

(23)  The  Book  of  the  Babbit.  London  :  “  The  Bazaar  ”  Office.  1881. 
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Lathorn,  Viscount  Midleton,  Sir  D.  Probyn,  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  Heud-Muster  of  Charter¬ 
house,  &e _ Apply  to  Mr.  ALGERNON  STEDMAN,  M.A. 

TO  THE  VERY  FEW  PARENTS  in  perhaps  a  million  who  possess  sufficient  intelligence 
to  see  that,  in  Education  as  in  House-building,  there  cun  be  no  good  superstructure  over 
a  poor  foundation. 

TXT ISS  DICKSON,  39  North  Bruntsfield  Place,  EDINBURGH, 

-I-T-l.  seeks  in  any  desirable  quarter,  under  favourable  circumstances,  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  the  EDUCATION  of  CHILDREN.  This  is  the  Advertiser’s  chosen  life-work, 
and  she  seeks  a  connexion  with  Parents  who  wish  their  children  to  receive  individual  atten¬ 
tion  from  a  Visiting  Teacher  who  possesses  unusually  good  vouchers  of  her  ability  as  an 
Educator.  She  believes  that  INVALID  CHILDREN  would  derive  especial  benefit  from 
this  connexion  ;  for,  as  she  thinks,  it  is  a  mistake  to  deny  children  those  impressive  aids  which 
are  deemed  essential  in  the  Colleges.  She  educates  through  books,  objects,  diagrams,  and 
pictures.  Miss  D.  is  accustomed  to  receive  adequate  remuneration. _ 

LADY  B.  wishes  to  recommend  very  highly  a  SCHOOL  on 

the  South  Coast,  where  her  son  has  been  educated  for  several  years.  The  education 
given  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  excellent.  The  Head  Master  is 
an  Oxford  M.A.,  and  a  Clergyman.— Address,  Lady  B.,  care  of  Mr.  F.  Golding,  Bookseller, 
Minster  Street,  Reading.  _ 


QEASIDE. — A  TUTOR,  who  takes  a  small  number  of  Pupils, 

being  desirous  of  adding  at  once  to  his  numbers,  will  receive  a  few  PUPILS  (Sons  of 
Gentlemen)  at  greatly  reduced  terms. — Address,  Rev.  C.  D.  II.,  9  Salisbury  Street,  Strand. 


SECRETARY,  CASHIER,  or  CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK.— 

^  An  APPOINTMENT  DESIRED  by  a  GENTLEMAN,  of  considerable  business  experi¬ 
ence,  well  accustomed  to  Book-keeping/Correspondence,  and  the  Financial  part  of  businesr. 
A  moderate  salary  only  required.  The  highest  references  can  be  given  as  to  integrity  aiul 
trustworthiness _ Address,  II.,  9  Villa  Road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 


rPO  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS.— An  experienced  PARIS 

-A  CORRESPONDENT,  for  many  yenrs  past  engaged  on  a  leading  London  Daily,  will 
be  open  in  a  few  days  to  supply  LETTERS  or  TELEGRAMS — Address,  OMEGA,  Neal's- 
Library,  218  Ituc  Rivoli,  Paris. 


A  RESPECTABLE  COUPLE,  giving  up  housekeeping,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  of  TRUST  ;  town  or  country.  A  nobleman  or 
gentleman  with  fishing  or  shooting  box  would  find  them  capable  of  doing  all  required;  have 
been  in  good  families — Address,  J.  M.,  7  Ba3:liam  Street,  Camden  Town. 

Hampstead.  —  south  hill  park  gardens, 

within  five  minutes  of  Hampstead  Heath  Station,  N.  London.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD, 
a  Freehold  Double-fronted  HOUSE,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  also  bath-room,  with  u 
constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms  most  conveniently 
arranged.  Domestic  offices  on  ground  floor  ;  good  garden  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  in 
thorough  repair,  and  most  pleasantly  situated — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  DOLMANr 
House  Agent,  62  Ilaverstock  Hill,  and  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. _ 

rPO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a  Lady’s 

•*-  nOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  Earl's  Court  and  West 
Brompton  Stutions.  Contains  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms,  Library,  and  five  Bedrooms,  and 
good  domestic  offices.  Rent  moderate — Address,  A.  B.,  35  Cathcart  Road,  S.W. 


HPO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  Six  Months,  on  the  best 

-A  part  of  Campden  Hill  (no  opposite  houses),  a  small  HOUSE,  prettily  Furnished  ;  good 
Library.  A  Housekeeper  left  in  charge.  Rent  3  Guineas  per  week.— lor  Curds  to  View,  and 
further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Elgood,  98  Wimpole  Street,  W. 


OYERES.— TWO  GOOD  VILLAS  (Eleven  and  Six  Bed- 

— **-  rooms)  TO  LET.  Best  sanitary  arrangements. — Address,  S.,  English  Bank,  Ilyferes. 


PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 


T  TNTVERSITY  of  LONDON.— PRELIMINARY  SOIEN- 

TIFIC  (M.B.)  EXAMINATION.— Instruction  is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  above 
Examination  at  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  during  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions.  The  Class  is 
not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s 
Hospital,  Southwark,  S.E. 


TYfORMAL  SCHOOL  of  SCIENCE  and  ROYAL  SCHOOL 

of  MINES.— The  following  LECTURES  will  be  given  in  the  Science  School  at  South 
Kensington 

BIOLOGY.— Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Monday, 
Oct.  10,  at  Ten  a.m. 

CHEMISTRY _ Dr.  Frankland,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Monday, 

Oct.  10,  at  Twelve  noon. 

METALLURGY.— Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  his  Course  of 
Lectures  on  Monday,  Oct.  10,  at  Ten  a.m. 

PHYSICS _ Professor  Guthrie,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Monday, 

Get.  10,  ot  Ten  a.m. 

The  respective  Laboratories  were  Opened  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  Ten  a.m. 

The  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington. 


TNTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BOARD  for  IRELAND. 

EXAMINERS  1882. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  BOARD  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
from  Gentlemen  who  desire  to  have  their  names  placed  upon  the  list  ftom  which  the 
EXAMINERS  in  the  several  subjects  for  1882  will  be  selected. 

Particulars  as  to  remuneration,  &c.  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Assistant-Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Applications,  endorsed  “  Examiner,”  should  be  6cnt  in  on  or  before  November  1  next, 
addressed  to  the  Assistant-Commissioners. 

By  Order, 

ARTHUR  HILL  CURTIS,  1  n  .  . 

T.  J.  BELLINGHAM  BRADY,!  A*6 istimt- Commissioners. 

1  Hume  Street,  Dublin  :  October  5, 1881. 


HPRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  _  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.  Terms  50 
and  60  Guineas— Apply  to  the  Warden. 

rPHE  Rev.  J.  H.  CROSS,  M.A.,  receives  a  small  number  of 

GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  High  testimonials.  Great 
advantages.— Address,  21  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 


MILITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL,  POLMONT 
STATION,  Stirlingshire,  for  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  Woolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service,  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 


MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  The  OCTOBER 
TERM  commences  Thursday  Morning,  October  6. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

**-  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  Situation  most  healthy  ;  sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Special  care  of  delicate  or  very  young  Boys.  References  to  Parents  of  Pupils— For  Pro¬ 
spectus  address,  Rev.  W.  Harris,  Falkland  House,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  IIURSLE Y,  HANTS.— 

A.  M.  HEATIICOTE.  B.  A.,  Oriel  Colt.,  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters,  The  house  is  quite 
in  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Romsey. 


pUIT  ION  at  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (ft. A.  Oxon),  without,  family,  has  vacancies  for  PUPILS  to  prepare  for 
Public  Schools  or  Universities.  All  former  Pupils  have  passed  successfully.  Only  1'hree 
received.  Comfortable  home  a  tew  minutes  from  the  Sea.  Highest  references— Address, 
Itev.  It.  Howard,  7  Church  Road,  St.  Lconard’s-on-Sea. 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Departures  for — 

BOMBAY . Weekly  Y  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  l  Wednesday,  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN .  „  (From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 

London  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


HOTELS. 

pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

-L*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladiesaud  Gentlemen.  Sea-WaterServicein  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  in 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths  Every  information  of  Manager. 


r  GOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 
for  yachts.  Special  train  and  boat  service,  Friday,  2.10  l’.M.,  Returning  Monday,  7  A.M— 
Apply  to  Miss  Fleming,  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel). 


“  MACNIYEN  &  CAMERON’S  PENS  are  a  TREASURE.”' 

Just  Out.  Standard. 

THE  “  BIG  J  ”  PEN  and  THE  “  BIG  WAVE  RLE  Y  ”  PEN,  Gd.  and  Is.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers  throughout  the  World. 

1,745  Newspapers  recommend  Macniven  &  Cameron's  Pens. 

They  come  as  a  boon  and  u  blessing  to  men. 

The  Waverley,  the  Owl,  and  the  Pickwick  Pen. 

Specimen  Box,  ali  kinds,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Patentees  :  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Penmakers  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Offices.  (Estd.  1770.) 

Beware  of  the  purty  offering  imitations  of  these  Pens. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

HINDLEY’S 

FAST  COLOURS. 

From  9d.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

CHINTZES. 

C.  HIUDLE  Y  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  -134  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

DECORATION. 

"|Vr ORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING- 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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ARREST  OF  MR.  FARNELL. 

rpHE  announcement  made  on  Thursday  last  of  the 
JL  arrest  of  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  long  desired  in  the 
interests  of  law  and  order,  but  by  most  people  was  hardly 
expected  when  it  came.  How  long  the  satisfaction  now 
generally  felt  and  expressed  may  continue  undiminished  it 
is  impossible  yet  to  judge.  The  Government  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  congratulated  upon  having  at  last  done  what 
they  ought  to  have  done  long  ago  ;  yet  the  congratulations 
cannot  but  be  mixed  with  reflections  upon  the  dangers  of 
tardiness.  The  special  organ  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet 
has  indeed  drawn  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  arrest  ought  to  have  taken  place  sooner  the 
curious  and  comforting  conclusion  that  the  Government 
has  acted  at  the  right  moment.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that,  when  the  thing  was  once  determined  upon, 
Mr.  Gladstone  lost  no  chance  of  making  its  announcement 
impressive.  The  Prime  Minister  had  previously  made 
the  outrageous  assertion  that  the  anarchy  prevailing  in 
Ireland  was  due  to  the  cowardice  of  the  landlords.  The 
Government  it  was  said,  or  implied,  had  done  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  preserve  law  and  order,  but  was 
powerless  in  consequence  of  the  apathy  of  the  victims  of 
lawless  tyranny.  But  after  this  amazing  utterance,  and,  in 
some  respects  unfortunately,  also  after  an  utterance  of  a 
different  kind  by  Air.  Parnell,  it  occurred  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  there  was  one  thing  which  they  might  do,  and 
which  they  certainly  could  hardly  expect  the  landlords  to  do. 
That  one  thing  was  to  arrest,  not  the  subordinates,  but  the 
leader  of  the  party  of  tyranny — “  the  man,”  as  Air. 
Gladstone  said  with  an  eloquence  which  was  perhaps 
needless  in  the  circumstances,  “  who  has  made  himself 
“  beyond  all  others  prominent  in  the  attempt  to  destroy 
“  the  authority  of  the  law.” 

It  is,  we  fear,  an  unfortunate  accident  that,  while  Air. 
Parnell’s  influence  and  teaching  only  led  to  the  Boycotting, 
starving,  and  shooting  of  landlords,  the  carding  of  process- 
servers  and  of  any  tenants  who  dared  to  be  honest,  and 
the  mutilation  of  horses  and  cattle,  no  special  notice  was 
taken  of  Mr.  Parnell,  but  that  the  necessity  of  arresting 
him  became  evident  as  soon  as  he  put  himself  in  a  position 
of  special  antagonism  to  the  Land  Act.  The  coincidence 
has  already  been  ungratefully  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  There  was  a  certain 
naivete  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  announcing  at  this  stage  of 
affairs  that  his  Government,  in  ordering  Air.  Parnell’s 
arrest,  “  had  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  vindication 
“  of  law  and  order,  and  of  the  rights  of  property  ” — The 
existence  of  which  Air.  Gladstone  has  thus  tardily  and 
suddenly  remembered  ;  but,  the  first  step  having  been  at 
last  taken,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  follow,  and 
that  the  Cabinet  will  do  its  best  to  atone  for  its  previous 
shameful  vacillation.  To  have  arrested  Mr.  Parnell  is  to 
have  done  so  far  well,  if  it  is  not  quite  the  feat  of  daring 
that  it  might  be  thought  from  Air.  Gladstone’s  appeal  at  the 
Guildhall  for  encouragement  and  support.  But,  Air.  Parnell 
arrested,  there  remain  others  who  are  prepared  to  take 
his  place  and  to  make  capital  out  of  his  arrest.  The  fact' 
is  that  an  organized  scheme  for  destroying  law  and  order, 
which  might  at  one  time  have  been  checked  with  com¬ 
parative  ease,  has  been  allowed  to  flourish  and  grow  into 
alarming  proportions.  The  beginning  of  its  end  has  now 
been  made,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will 
no  longer  hesitate  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 


AIR.  GLADSTONE  ON  IRELAND. 

THE  concluding  sentences  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  speech 
on  Ireland  were  not  ill  calculated  to  invite  a  return 
of  the  confidence  which  all  good  subjects  would  wish  to 
place  in  the  Government.  It  would  appear  that  prolonged 
toleration  of  crime  and  of  lawless  tyranny  was  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  Government  had  ascertained  whether  tran¬ 
quillity  will  result  from  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act.  If  at 
last  they  effectually  discharge  the  plainest,  though  the  most 
painful,  of  duties,  Air.  Gladstone  will  be  justified  in  his 
appeal  to  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  to  support  the 
Government.  He  “  relies  on  his  fellow-countrymen  in 
“  their  three  nations  associated  together,  and  he  has  not 
,  “  the  least  doubt  of  the  result.”  The  three  nations,  con¬ 
sisting  of  England  and  Scotland  and  the  helpless  victims 
of  misrule  in  Ireland,  would  willingly  rely  in  turn  on  the 
Government  which  can  alone  dispose  of  the  national  force. 
The  Alinister  who  has  hitherto  failed  to  protect  the  peace¬ 
able  community  wantonly  insults  the  victims  of  oppression 
when  ho  taunts  them  with  their  failure  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  A  Government  has  no  right  to  stand  by  while 
force  is  repelled  by  force.  If  Air.  Gladstone  referred  only  to 
agitation  and  verbal  protests,  he  might  have  remembered 
that  a  public  denunciation  of  the  Land  League  would  be 
instantly  followed  by  social  excommunication,  if  not  by 
violence  or  murder.  Even  for  the  Land  League  Air. 
Gladstone  has  a  good  word,  because  one  of  its  branches 
proposed  to  try  whether  its  objects  could  be  attained 
by  the  Land  Bill.  According  .to  Air.  Gladstone  the  condi¬ 
tion  or  occasion  of  the  proposed  restoration  of  order  would 
arise  if  the  Land  Bill  were,  on  trial,  rejected  by  the  Land 
League  and  by  the  tenantry  under  their  influence.  Lord 
Derby,  whom  Air.  Gladstone  quotes  with  the  praise  which 
an  eminent  convert  deserves,  has  expressed  his  belief  that 
“  the  land  question,  as  regards  Irish  opinion,  is  not 
“  settled,  nor  in  the  least  likely  to  be  so.”  He  adds  that, 
“  if  it  were  settled,  its  disappearance  from  the  list  of 
“  controversial  topics  would  only  bring  on,  in  a  direct 
“  instead  of  an  indirect  form,  the  claim  which  really 
“  underlies  it,  the  demand  for  an  Irish  Parliament.” 
Air.  Gladstone,  concentrating  as  usual  his  attention  on  the 
object  immediately  before  his  eyes,  implicitly  encourages 
the  demand  for  repeal  or  separation,  while  he  pertinaciously 
insists  on  the  immediate  and  grateful  acceptance  of  the 
Land  Bill.  Lord  Derby,  with  cooler  judgment,  ridicules 
the  expectation  of  gratitude.  As  he  truly  says,  “  fixity 
“  of  tenure  has  been  the  direct  result  of  two  causes,  Irish 
“  outrage  and  Parliamentary  obstruction.” 

Although  the  Irish  question  was  sufficiently  engrossing 
to  divert  Mr.  Gladstone’s  attention  in  the  greater  part  of 
his  speech  from  his  customary  attacks  on  his  opponents, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  well-deserved  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  conduct  of  a  candidate  who  recently  truckled 
to  the  Irish  malcontents  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
support  in  the  Durham  election.  The  censure  was  just ; 
but  it  was  like  a  denunciation  of  turbulence  by  the  Gracchi. 
Air.  Gladstone  for  the  moment  forgot,  not  only  Liverpool 
and  Salford,  but  the  zealous  support  which,  at  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Parnell,  was  given  by  his  followers  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  the  general  election.  The  Irish  voters  in 
the  great  towns  were  then,  as  now,  hostile  to  the  English 
connexion ;  but  nevertheless  their  aid  in  the  agitation 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government  was  gratefully 
accepted.  The  next  topic  on  which  Air.  Gladstone 
touched  was  the  accumulation  in  the  Irish  Savings  Banks 
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of  deposits  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  “  repre- 
“  sentiug  almost  only  the  honest  earnings  and  savings 
“  of  the  Irish  farmers.”  The  depositors  are  the  same 
persons  of  whom  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  his  own  purposes, 
recklessly  asserted  that  to  them  an  eviction  was  a 
sentence  of  death.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
honest  earnings  consists  of  the  rents  which  they 
have  fraudulently  withheld  from  the  rightful  owners.  It 
was  but  an  idle  boast  that  crime,  other  than  agrarian,  has 
largely  diminished.  No  other  kind  of  crime  is  either  so 
ruinous  to  the  welfare  of  a  community  or  more  sordid  in 
its  motives.  The  criminal  classes  in  a  civilized  country 
stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community  and 
below  its  level;  nor  is  any  general  demoralization  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  existence  of  a  limited  number  of  pick¬ 
pockets,  swindlers,  and  thieves.  The  great  mass  of  the 
rural  Irish  population  are  willingly  or  by  compulsion 
accomplices  in  acts  of  gross  cruelty  habitually  practised 
for  motives  of  plunder.  The  diffused  contagion  is  worse 
than  a  disease  which  is  isolated  among  a  few  leprous 
outcasts. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  vituperation  is  so  habitually  directed 
against  his  Conservative  adversaries  that  some  relief  was  felt 
when  he  for  once  directed  his  indignant  eloquence  against  a 
dangerous  demagogue.  Mr.  Parnell  deserved  all  that  the 
most  fertile  of  orators  could  allege  in  his  dispraise  ;  but  it 
was  hardly  necessary  to  point  the  invective  by  irrelevant 
eulogies  on  other  promoters  of  sedition  or  enemies  of  the 
English  Government  and  nation.  In  preparation  for  his 
attack  on  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Gladstone  exhausted  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  apology  or  of  praise  in  honour  of  agitators,  of 
Repealers,  of  would-be  rebels,  who  had  the  solitary  merit 
of  not  being  associated  with  Mr.  Parnell  in  his  depre¬ 
ciation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Bill.  The  Bishops 
of  Ireland  have,  it  seems,  met  “  in  solemn  conclave  ” 
and  advised  the  tenant-farmers  to  get  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  lavish  concessions  which  have 
been  made  to  them  by  Parliament.  The  last  time  the 
Bishops  met  in  solemn  conclave  they  recommended,  with 
an  audacity  worthy  of  the  English  Farmers’  Alliance,  that 
all  or  some  of  the  members  of  the  Land  Court  should  be 
elected  by  household  suffrage.  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel 
is  one  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Land  League, 
and  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  since 
the  denunciation  of  the  Land  Bill  by  the  League  at  the 
instigation  of  Mr.  Parnell.  In  his  latest  speech  he  impu¬ 
dently  told  the  tenants  that  “whatever  remained  after 
“  making  suitable  provision  for  their  families  they  might 
“  give  to  the  landlord.”  A  prudent  statesman  would 
not  be  tempted  by  momentary  convenience  to  exalt  the 
political  authority  of  a  body  which  may  at  any  moment 
avow  hostility  to  England.  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  personally 
deserves  the  courteous  language  in  which  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Land  Bill  was  recognized  ;  but  he 
also  is  a  zealous  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  laboured  contrast  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  policy  with  O’Connell’s  was,  if  possible, 
more  injudicious  than  the  appeal  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops.  It  is  trne  that  O’Connell  for  the  most  part 
recommended  submission  to  the  law,  while,  with  a  humorous 
leer,  he  informed  the  mobs  which  he  addressed  that  he 
could  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  any  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  his  career  he  brought  Ireland  to  the 
verge  of  rebellion  ;  and  civil  war  would  probably  have 
broken  out  if  his  meetings  had  not  been  prohibited,  and  if 
he  had  not  himself  been  cowed  by  the  prosecution  from 
which  he  afterwards  escaped  in  virtue  of  a  legal  quibble. 

Still  more  inexcusably  extravagant  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
elaborate  eulogy  on  Mr.  Dillon.  Next  to  Davitt,  no  other 
Irish  agitator  has  bedn  more  violent,  nor,  indeed,  has  he 
at  any  time  cared  to  disguise  his  animosity  to  England. 
He  shocked  some  even  of  his  own  faction  when  he 
apologized  for  the  mutilation  of  cattle  on  the  pretence  that 
it  was  less  criminal  to  torture  dumb  animals  than  to  evict 
human  tenants.  Mr.  Dillon  now  declines  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  benefit  which  the  Irish  tenantry  may  derive 
from  an  Act  passed  exclusively  for  the  promotion  of  their 
interests.  He  still  retains  the  purpose  of  fostering 
the  agitation  which  is  now  openly  announced  as  the 
ulterior  object  of  the  Land  League.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  temporary  divergence  of  the  courses  respec¬ 
tively  pursued  by  the  leaders  of  the  anti-English  move¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Dillon  thinks  that  it  may  be  prudent  to 
accept  all  that  the  law  can  give,  in  preparation  for 
a  further  struggle.  Mr.  Parnell  probably  fears  that  the 


Land  League  may  be  to  some  extent  disorganized  by  an 
intermission  of  its  subversive  operations.  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  not  only  forgive,  but  respect  and  admire,  the  mere 
enemy  of  his  country.  The  adversary  who  seeks  to 
make  his  own  favourite  measure  abortive  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  similar  indulgence.  Mr.  Parnell  was  not  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reckless  rhetoric. 
He  asked  his  audience  at  Wexford  to  wait  for  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Dillon  was  about  to  deliver  before  they 
judged  whether  he  deserved  Mr.  Gladstone’s  praises;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  had  long  to  wait  for  tho  natural 
result  of  his  rash  tribute  to  the  merits  of  an  implacable 
adversary.  Mr.  Dillon,  to  whose  patriotism  and  prudence 
he  has  borne  gratuitous  testimony,  now  proclaims  himself 
a  steady  follower  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  expresses  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  policy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced. 
The  rebuff  is  well  deserved ;  but  a  Prime  Minister  has 
no  right  to  rest  the  national  cause  on  arguments  which 
admit  of  immediate  and  certain  confutation.  Never¬ 
theless,  caprice  and  inconsistency  will  be  readily  condoned, 
if  it  is  confined  to  fallacious  rhetorical  contrasts.  The 
Government  will  be  forgiven  its  past  derelictions  of  duty 
if  at  last  it  enforces  respect  for  liberty,  property,  and  law. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  SPEECHES. 

OF  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  at  Leeds  the  most  fault¬ 
less  and  the  most  conclusive  was  that  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  most  brilliant 
speaker  of  the  present  day  is  also  the  greatest  master  of 
finance  and  of  applied  political  economy.  The  feeble  and 
fragmentary  revival  of  Protectionist  doctrines  under  a  new 
nickname  furnished  him  with  a  legitimate  excuse,  if  not 
with  an  adequate  occasion,  for  expounding  in  copious  de¬ 
tail  the  enormous  benefits  which  have  been  derived  from 
the  maintenance  during  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  of  the 
system  of  Free-trade.  His  demonstration  of  the  advantages 
of  buying  iu  the  cheapest  market  was  so  conclusive  as  to 
justify  a  reasonable  doubt  lately  expressed  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
whether  the  adoption  of  Free-trade  by  France,  Germany, 
and  America  might  not  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
country  which  now  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  benefits  of 
having  renounced  monopoly.  In  referring  to  his  former 
prophecy  that  America  would  deprive  England  of  com¬ 
mercial  supremacy,  Mr.  Gladstone  forgot  that  he  had 
unnecessarily  declared  that  he  should  not  regret  the 
change.  Mr.  Gladstone  might  well  have  omitted  his 
reference  to  the  casual  influence  of  the  Fair-trade  cry 
on  a  few  elections.  Nothing  would  so  effectually  tend 
to  consolidate  the  supremacy  of  the  Liberal  party  as 
the  perversion  of  any  considerable  section  of  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  fallacies  of  Protection.  In  another  speech 
Mr.  Gladstone  unjustly  twitted  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
with  the  heterodox  opinions  of  a  member  of  his  party  who 
holds  the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor.  Mr.  Lowther  is  too 
manly  to  disguise  his  convictions  under  a  quibble  about 
freedom  and  fairness  of  trade.  At  a  late  meeting  he 
openly  avowed  himself  a  Protectionist,  and  advocated  a 
five-shilling  duty  on  imported  wheat.  The  leader  of  his 
party  is  incapable  of  imitating  Mr.  Lowther’s  blunder,  and 
he  probably  regrets  the  introduction  of  an  element  of  dis¬ 
union  into  the  Conservative  ranks.  The  groans  for  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  which  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  eliciting  from  tho  large  final  meeting  at  Leeds 
may  have  been  borne  with  more  equanimity. 

In  the  short  speech  in  which  he  acknowledged  his 
welcome  to  Leeds  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  satisfaction 
that  even  in  that  town  there  were  some  persons  who  were 
not  of  Liberal  opinions.  The  division  of  political  opinion 
is,  as  he  added,  one  of  the  unvarying  characteristics  of  a 
free  country,  “  taken  in  common  with  the  necessary  con- 
“  dition  of  our  imperfect  faculties.”  The  Opposition  pro¬ 
bably  exists  only  because  human  faculties  are  not  perfect. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  therefore,  does  not  desire  the  extinction 
of  the  adverse  party  ;  and  with  this  concession  he  exhausts 
his  capacity  of  toleration.  It  is  true  that  he  confessed  his 
own  early  connexion  with  the  party,  which  was,  as  he 
explains,  then  led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  might  have  added  that  the  Ddke  was  a 
Tory  of  a  type  which  is  now  obsolete,  and  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  have  been  startled  by  the  doctrines  now  held 
by  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  allies,  and  perhaps  by  him¬ 
self.  By  an  error  of  memory,  Mr.  Gladstone  described 
himself  as  having  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party  for  thirty- 
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five  years,  or  since  1846.  He  forgot  that  in  1858  he  can¬ 
vassed  the  county  of  Flint  for  Sir  Stephen  Glynne  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Conservative  Government,  and  that  in  the 
following  year  he  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  Lord 
Derby’s  Administi’ation.  The  inaccuracy  has  no  practical 
importance ;  but,  after  an  association  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  with  a  political  party,  the  language  with  which  he 
almost  always  mentions  it  seems  harsh  and  unbecoming. 
Because  the  Conservatives  call  themselves  by  that  name, 
Mr.  Gladstone  always  designates  them  as  Tories,  except 
when,  in  dealing  with  foreign  policy,  his  animosity  finds 
expression  in  the  more  offensive  term  of  Jingoes.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  R.  Cross,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  might  perhaps  expect  a  share  of  the  indulgence 
which  is  accorded  to  Mr.  Dillon,  to  Archbishop  Croke, 
and  retrospectively  to  O’Connell  ;  but  the  enemies  of 
England  and  the  opponents  of  the  present  Government 
seem  not  to  be  equally  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  political 
tolerance  or  generosity. 

If  the  Liberals  of  Leeds  were  principally  interested  in 
the  eloquence  of  their  eminent  guest,  the  country  in 
general  was  more  anxious  to  learn  his  intended  policy 
than  to  criticize  the  language  of  any  revelations  which 
might  be  made.  His  declarations  with  respect  to  Ireland 
will  be  interpreted  by  his  future  action.  It  is  at  first 
sight  not  unsatisfactory  to  receive  the  assurance  that  he 
will  not  propose  an  Irish  Land  Bill  for  England  or 
Scotland ;  but  unfortunately  the  pledge  would,  if  it 
became  necessary,  be  explained  away.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  Bill  is  at  least  as  revolutionary  as  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  without  any  excuse  for  the  scheme  of  spoliation 
which  it  contains.  If  it  suited  Mr.  Gladstone’s  purpose 
to  promote  th§  transfer  of  property  from  the  present 
owners  to  claimants  who  might  command  more  votes,  he 
could  prepare  in  ten  minutes  a  speech  of  two  hours  in 
which  he  would  prove  that  the  application  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  three  F’s  was  not  made  in  conformity  with 
the  Irish  precedent.  His  own  prejudice  against  a  class 
which  includes  extremely  few  of  his  supporters  was 
strongly  exhibited  in  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  local 
rating.  As  he  truly  said,  a  reduction  of  the  rates,  while  it 
would  afford  immediate  relief  to  the  occupier,  would 
confer  a  permanent  benefit  on  the  landlord.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  demand  for  a  readjustment  of  taxation  “  is 
“  a  demand  that  the  landlords  of  the  country  and  their 
“  descendants  shall  to  that  extent  be  quartered  on  the 
public  Exchequer.”  To  be  consistent  Mr.  Gladstone  ought 
to  refuse  all  concession  to  any  part  of  the  community 
which  may  be  unjustly  taxed.  Any  burden  once  im¬ 
posed  becomes,  according  to  his  novel  doctrine,  a  perpetual 
charge  on  the  part  of  the  community  which  it  affects,  and 
if  it  is  removed  the  sufferers  are  to  that  extent  quartered 
on  the  public  Exchequer.  Twenty  years  ago  the  duty  on 
advertisements  had  been  recently  repealed,  and  the  gain 
bad  passed  into  the  pockets  of  newspaper  proprietors. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  instead  of  taunting  them  as  incumbrancers 
on  the  Exchequer,  was  busily  engaged  in  relieving  them 
from  the  further  burden  of  the  paper  duty.  They  have 
not  since  been  stigmatized  as  public  pensioners,  though 
landlords  whose  rates  may  have  been  doubled  within  ten 
or  five  years  may  regard  the  tax  as  a  perpetual  charge  on 
their  incomes.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  two  weights  and  measures  for  those  whom 
he  regards  as  friends  or  as  adversaries. 

In  his  latest  speech,  which  was  principally  devoted  to 
foreign  and  colonial  affairs,  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  with  un¬ 
qualified  bitterness  of  his  predecessors  and  their  policy. 
He  even  accused  the  hated  Tories  of  having  wished  to 
prevent  the  colonies  from  acquiring  self-government, 
although  successive  Colonial  Secretaries  of  either  party 
have  uniformly  pursued  the  same  policy.  The  only 
question  relating  to  the  colonies  in  which  the  country  is 
at  present  interested  is  that  raised  by  the  failure  of  the 
Transvaal  Boers  to  perform  their  engagements.  There  is 
no  immediate  disposition  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  commencing  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
perhaps,  could  not  be  expected  to  satisfy  public  curiosity 
more  fully  than  by  the  declaration  that  no  further  substan¬ 
tial  concessions  will  be  made — a  declaration  repeated  with 
additional  emphasis  in  his  speech  at  Guildhall  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  It  was  both  unnecessary  and  unjust  to  censure  the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues 
formally  approved  the  transaction,  while  the  leader  himself 
was  silent.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reticence  on  the  subject  of 
the  Egyptian  complications  was  probably  discreet.  Diplo¬ 


macy,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be  secret ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  reserve  of  the  Government 
indicates  a  prudent  resolve,  or  the  absence  of  a  definite 
policy.  It  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  men¬ 
tion  Egypt  and  the  Transvaal ;  and,  having  transacted  un¬ 
avoidable  business,  he  proceeded  to  gratify  his  own  political 
antipathies  by  a  wholly  gratuitous  disquisition  on  the 
Eastern  question  and  on  the  Afghan  war.  Even  at  Leeds 
there  were  probably  many  Liberals  who  at  the  time  con¬ 
curred  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  preferring  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s.  His  one-sided  narrative  of  a  series  of  com¬ 
plicated  transactions  can  scarcely  have  convinced  any  but 
the  most  willing  converts.  His  compassion  for  Shere  Ali 
was  not  qualified  by  any  mention  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
to  Cabul ;  nor  was  the  deliberate  preparation  by  Russia  of 
war  with  Turkey  either  blamed  or  noticed.  There  may 
perhaps  be  a  few  others  who  share  Mr.  Gladstone’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  “  the  heroic  population  of  Montenegro.”  The 
increase  of  territory  which  those  interesting  highlanders 
have  acquired  was  provided  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  It 
is  impossible  to  reopen  with  profit  European  and  Indian 
controversies  which,  as  it  was  thought,  had  at  last  been 
concluded  ;  but  a  thoroughly  earnest  statesman  never  for¬ 
gives  his  adversaries,  nor  does  he  allow  them  the  benefit 
of  prescription.  It  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  in 
excusable  retaliation  accept  the  obsolete  issues  which  have 
been  tendered  by  their  implacable  opponent. 


ENGLISH  POLICY  IN  EGYPT. 

THE  affairs  of  Egypt  have  naturally  formed  part  of 
the  subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  they  furnished 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  rival  speakers  agreed.  For 
once  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  which  he  thoroughly  approved,  and 
he  announced  that  he  and  his  Government  would  move 
strictly  on  the  lines  laid  down  for  them  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  There  were  portions  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
Egyptian  policy  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  probably 
have  passed  an  adverse  criticism  had  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  notice  them.  But  he  confined  his  attention  to  the 
main  result  of  this  policy,  and  of  this  policy  he  generally 
approved.  As  this  policy  is  henceforward  to  be  the 
common  policy  of  both  parties,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  described  as  the  policy,  not  of  a  Cabinet,  but  of 
England,  it  is  well  to  have  as  clear  a  notion  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  what  this  policy  was.  It  was  the  policy 
of  taking  certain  precautions  under  certain  conditions 
for  guarding  the  Suez  Canal.  The  precautions  taken 
were  three,  and  were  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  and  the  intervention  of 
England  in  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt.  The  conditions 
accepted  were  that,  through  the  International  Tribunals, 
all  Europe  should  have  some  kind  of  hold  on  Egypt,  and 
exercise  some  sort  of  supervision  over  it ;  that  France 
should  share,  on  terms  of  equality,  the  intervention  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  country ;  that  France  should 
be  allowed,  so  far  as  England  went,  free  play  in  Tunis  ; 
and  that  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  should  not  only  be 
recognized,  but  should  be  used  as  a  living  and  very 
effective  force  on  appropriate  occasions.  On  the  first  of 
the  precautions  taken,  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  some  just  and  striking 
remarks  at  Edinburgh.  The  purchase  has  turned  out 
well  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  but  its  utility  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  market  price  of  Canal  shares.  The 
real  advantages  which  England  gained  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  are  of  two  kinds.  In  order  to  guard  the  Suez 
Canal  we  must  have  a  canal  to  guard,  a  canal  in  good 
order,  with  well-managed  traffic,  and  secured  against 
the  unfavourable  influences  of  the  elements.  To  keep  the 
Canal  in  this  state  is  the  duty  of  the  Company  which 
made  it,  and  by  becoming  the  principal  shareholder 
England  placed  itself  in  a  position  to  see  that  this  duty 
is  properly  performed.  In  every-day  life  there  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  difference  between  working  from  the  inside  and 
working  from  the  outside,  between  guiding  a  Company  to 
do  what  it  ought  to  do  and  pressing  its  duties  on  a  re¬ 
luctant  Company.  It  was  to  England  very  much  what  it 
would  have  been  to  Mr.  Plimsoll  if  he  could  have  got  into 
the  Board  of  Trade,  when  he  would  have  been  able  to  stop 
ships  himself,  instead  of  having  to  ring  other  people 
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up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  stop  them.  In 
the  next  place,  the  relations  of  England  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Suez  Canal  towards  other  Powers 
are  very  much  smoothed  by  England  appearing  as  the  chief 
shareholder  of  the  Company.  Otherwise  England  would 
always  have  been  accused  of  bullying  a  poor  little  private 
Company,  of  talking  of  the  Canal  as  if  it  belonged  to 
England,  and  not  to  those  who  had  put  their  money  into 
the  undertaking,  and  ether  States  could  have  always 
found  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  their  subjects.  France  especially  would  have  loved  to 
patronize  what  was  in  the  main  a  French  Company.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  with  France  only  that  England  would 
have  had  to  deal.  All  Europe  has  been  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  seeing  justice  properly  administered  in  Egypt, 
and  any  Power  could  at  any  time  have  complained  of 
anything  which  it  chose  to  consider  an  infraction  of 
justice  in  Egypt.  From  these  dangers,  which  no  one 
with  experience  of  Egypt  would  consider  imaginary, 
England  has  been  saved  by  the  purchase  of  the  shares. 
Not  long  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  did  not  see  much 
good  in  the  purchase  of  the  shares,  because,  whether  we 
had  the  shares  or  not,  we  must  always  trust  to  our  navy 
to  maintain  ns  in  our  position  of  supreme  guardian  of  the 
Canal.  No  doubt  in  extraordinary  times  we  must  trust 
to  our  navy.  But  we  cannot  be  always  sending  ships  of 
war  and  using  force.  It  is  in  ordinary  times — in  times 
when  we  cannot  use  our  navy,  in  the  every-day  relations 
of  peace — that  we  really  feel  the  beneficial  influences  of  the 
purchase.  But  these  beneficial  influences  are  of  a  kind 
that  may  easily  escape  notice,  because  they  are  negative 
rather  than  positive.  We  escape  worry,  we  escape  awk¬ 
ward  collisions,  and  our  immunity  from  harm  makes  us 
forget  that  there  was  a  harm  from  which  we  have  been 
preserved. 

While  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  dwelt  principally  on  the 
first  and  third  of  the  precautions  to  assure  our  guardian¬ 
ship  taken  by  the  late  Cabinet,  on  the  purchase  of  the 
shares,  and  on  the  good  results  of  our  financial  interven¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Egypt,  Lord 
Salisbury  treated  the  second  precaution,  the  acquisition  of 
Cyprus,  in  a  manner  equally  new  and  striking.  He  in¬ 
vited  his  hearers  to  look  at  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus 
as  a  means  of  guarding  the  Suez  Canal.  Various 
objections  have  been  made  to  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus, 
some  of  which  perhaps  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered ;  but  there  was  one  objection,  that  the  acquisition 
was  useless,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  any  more. 
If  we  look  at  the  Canal,  it  is  indisputable  that  England, 
with  Aden  at  the  one  end  and  Cyprus  at  the  other, 
occupies  a  position  so  commanding  that  no  other  nation 
has  even  the  beginning  of  the  means  of  rivalling  it.  These, 
then,  were  the  precautions  taken,  and  all  were  for  their 
own  special  purpose  prudent  and  effectual.  But  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  while  England  took  precautions, 
she  accepted  conditions.  As  a  shareholder  she  accepted  the 
position  of  one  who  has  a  large  interest,  but  who  has  to  work 
with  others  who  also  have  large  interests.  No  practical 
difficulties,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  pointed  out,  have 
resulted  from  this ;  and  the  English  directors  have  always 
been  met  with  all  the  deference  and  attention  they  could 
ask.  As  the  acquirer  of  Cyprus,  England  consented  that 
she  would  put  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of 
French  influence  in  Tunis — which  merely  meant  that,  as 
regards  the  Porte,  England  would  not  insist,  in  opposition 
to  the  repeated  and  consistent  denials  of  France,  that 
Tunis  formed  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  that  England, 
as  a  Mediterranean  Power,  had  no  jealousy  of  any  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  position  in  Algeria  which  France  might  obtain 
by  getting  some  kind  of  new  hold  on  Tunis.  Neither 
Lord  Salisbury  nor  M.  Waddington  conld  have  foreseen 
that  the  prize  for  which  France  was  bargaining  was  the 
sad  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  stir  up  a  fierce  and 
bloody  insurrection  which  80,000  men  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  subdue.  As  a  controller  of  the  Egyptian  Go¬ 
vernment  England  had  to  admit  France  to  an  equal  share 
in  the  work ;  she  undertook  to  recognize  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte,  and  to  concede  to  all  Europe  that  it  had  a  right  to 
watch  over  what  was  being  done  in  Egypt.  That  France  was 
admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the  control  was,  as  M. 
Waddington  thought,  the  great  triumph  of  his  Ministry.  It 
was  right  to  allow  France  to  exercise  this  share  in  the 
control  because  it  was  unavoidable.  The  French  were 
controlling  Egypt,  their  money  had  made  the  Canal,  they 
had  been  the  great  patrons  of  the  Khedive,  their  money 


was  largely  sunk  in  Egyptian  securities.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  order  them  out  of  the  country, 
under  threat  of  war,  or  to  work  with  them.  When  once 
co-operation  had  been  agreed  on,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  co-operation  should  be  loyal  and  frank.  We  are 
pledged  to  work  with  France  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  for 
England,  by  petty  manoeuvres,  to  shuffle  out  of  any  engage¬ 
ment  she  has  deliberately  undertaken. 

We  have  little  to  do  with  Egypt  except  to  keep  the 
Canal  in  good  order  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  take  care  that 
nothing  shall  interrupt  our  free  use  of  it  in  time  of  war. 
For  these  purposes  we  must  have  a  good,  orderly,  equit¬ 
able,  and  fairly  strong  Government  in  Egypt.  Anarchy 
would  be  fatal  in  ordinary  times  to  the  Canal,  which  is 
very  useful,  but  can  be  damaged  with  extraordinary  ease. 
A  bad  weak  Government  in  Egypt  might  offer  an  occasion 
for  the  intrusion  of  some  Power  which  would  gain  a  hold 
on  the  country  that  would  be  most  inconvenient  to  ns  in 
time  of  war.  We  control  the  finances  of  Egypt  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  bondholders,  but  partly  in  order  to 
prevent  the  peasantry  being  goaded  into  insurrection  by 
oppressive  taxes,  and  partly  in  order  to  stop  the  perpetual 
intervention  through  the  Tribunals  of  the  European 
Powers  generally,  to  which  the  non-fulfilment  by  Egypt  of 
its  pecuniary  undertakings  would  give  an  opening.  We 
cannot  allow  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  to  be  pushed  to 
the  point  of  military  intervention,  because  Turkish  troops 
in  Egypt  would  seriously  weaken  our  military  position, 
and  oblige  us  in  every  war  to  get  Turkey  as  an  ally,  and 
because  it  would  involve  the  establishment  of  the  very 
worst  Government  that  could  be  set  up  in  the  country. 
We  have  to  work  with  France,  and  so  long  as  France  is 
above  the  suspicion  of  seeking  secret  advantages  in 
Egypt  for  herself,  we  must  work  cordially  and  frankly 
with  her.  Recently  things  seem  to  have  taken  a 
favourable  turn  in  Egypt,  and  up  to  this  point  they  have 
been  kept  tolerably  right  by  our  adhering  to  the  policy  we 
have  adopted.  The  Turkish  Commissioners  have  been 
politely  received,  but  they  have  not  been  allowed  to  assume 
any  authority  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  the 
country,  and  they  have  shown  an  increasing  anxiety  to 
prove  that  they  never  meant  to  do  any  harm,  and  were 
chiefly  charged  with  the  duty  of  explaining  to  the  dis¬ 
affected  soldiers  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  military 
crime.  The  despatch  of  an  English  and  a  French  ironclad 
is  supposed  to  mark  that  England  and  France  are  as  much 
entitled  as  Turkey  to  interfere  in  Egypt.  It  may  be  a 
useful,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an  important,  step.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  ironclads  belonging  to  other  Powers  will  be  equally 
a  sign  that  England  and  France  are  not  the  only  Powers 
that  think  themselves  interested  in  Egypt.  Much  more 
important  and  decisive  steps  may  have  to  be  taken,  but  the 
time  for  taking  them  has  not  come,  and  there  seems  less 
immediate  likelihood  of  their  being  necessary  than  there 
was  some  few  weeks  ago. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  LEADERS  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

IR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  described  the  contest 
of  eloquence  and  invective  that  has  been  going  on  at 
Leeds  and  Newcastle  as  closely  resembling  a  game  of 
chess  by  correspondence.  He  himself  opened  the  game, 
and  made  a  safe,  if  not  brilliant,  move.  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  made  his  attack,  and  managed  to  get  forward  an  array 
of  imposing  pieces.  For  a  day  or  two  his  opponents 
thought  over  their  position,  strove  to  detect  all  available 
points  of  attack,  and  made  their  great  countermove  at 
Newcastle.  Every  one,  of  whatever  party,  must  own 
that  they  made  it  in  an  effective  and  even  brilliant  style. 
Lord  Salisbury  said  as  many  disagreeable  things  of  the 
Government  as  could  have  been  said  in  the  time  which 
he  took  to  speak ;  employed  language  singularly  clear, 
pointed,  and  polished  ;  and  never  touched  a  subject  with¬ 
out  leaving  his  own  special  mark  on  it.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  though  not  attempting  to  rival  Lord  Salisbury, 
felt  the  stimulus  of  having  something  to  say  which 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  afforded  him,  gained  con¬ 
fidence  from  his  inspiriting  reception,  and  was  much  more 
cheery  and  communicative  than  usual.  It  is  impossible 
that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  should  ever  eradicate  from 
his  mind  that  love  of  fairness  which  was  born  in  him,  and 
which  prevents  him  from  occupying  the  position,  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  a  denunciator,  of  seeing  nothing  but  evil  in 
his  enemies.  He  augmented  the  esteem  in  which  he  i» 
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held  by  those  who  are  not  violent  partisans,  but  he  | 
lowered  the  tone  of  his  speech,  as  a  piece  of  party  invec-  j 
tive,  when  he  paused  to  say,  in  words  which  seemed  borne 
in  upon  him  by  a  new  tide  of  feeling,  that  he  knew  the 
Ministry  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  judge  harshly  men  striving  to 
do  their  best  in  the  hour  of  trial.  In  the  main, 
the  game  was  carried  on  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  the  art.  The  great  secret  is  to  leave  out 
the  strong  part  in  the  case  of  an  opponent,  and  to 
bring  out  an  opposite  view  as  if  it  was  the  only  one  that  a 
reasonable  being  could  hold.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  observed,  habitually  regards  persons  who  differ 
from  him,  not  as  erring  human  beings,  but  as  positive 
lunatics.  It  is  one  advantage  of  these  great  tournaments 
of  party  orators  in  the  provinces  that  the  only  effective 
answer  to  this  method  of  annihilation  by  contempt  is  given 
in  a  way  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  It  may  be 
added  that  these  tournaments  keep  up  political  life  in  a  way 
that  in  the  present  time  is  of  great  and  increasing  value. 
There  is  much  more  political  activity  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  North  than  in  London.  Men  there  think  and  talk  of 
political  affairs  with  a  much  more  lively  and  permanent 
interest  than  is  found  in  the  huge  aggregation  of  the 
Metropolis.  It  is  of  great  national  importance  that 
not  only  should  the  political  activity  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  centres  be  well  directed,  but  that  its  tone  should 
be  raised  and  its  ambition  quickened  by  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  politics  can  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
master  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury 
sum  up  what  their  adherents  would  like  to  say,  but 
cannot  say.  Their  merits  in  their  own  line  are  of  course 
different.  Lord  Salisbury  has  not  that  marvellous 
power  of  arranging  facts  and  awakening  sympathy  which 
gives  Mr.  Gladstone  an  unrivalled  command  over  every 
audience  he  addresses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  now  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  is  gone,  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  only 
public  speaker  who  can  say  things  that  stamp  themselves 
on  the  memory  of  an  audience  and  of  the  general  public, 
whether  those  who  cannot  forget  them  agree  with  what  is 
said  or  not.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  encouraged  the  Liberals  at 
Leeds,  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  encouraged  the  Con¬ 
servatives  at  Newcastle ;  but  both  have  encouraged  those 
who  are  anxious  to  see  no  decay  in  the  scope  and  force 
of  English  political  speaking. 

It  is  the  general  result  and  not  the  various  stages  of 
political  contests  of  this  sort  that  it  is  profitable  to  notice. 
The  combatants  unavoidably  lay  themselves  open  to  criti¬ 
cism.  They  omit,  they  misjudge,  they  exaggerate.  Lord 
Salisbury  justly  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  of 
Afghanistan  as  if  no  such  power  as  Russia  existed.  He 
himself  affected  to  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  more  vigorous  action  in  Ireland  was  mere  ser¬ 
monizing,  and  would  not  wait  two  days  to  see  whether  the 
estimate  was  wrong.  Ho  dwelt  with  force  and  earnestness 
on  the  paramount  duty  of  England  to  protect  the  natives 
in  the  Transvaal  settlement ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  positively  announced 
the  intention  of  the  Ministry  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  it 
heartily  recognized.  He  was  eloquent  on  the  subserviency 
of  Lord  Ramsay  to  the  Irish  voters  of  Liverpool,  but  was 
discreetly  silent  as  to  the  subserviency  of  Sir  George 
Elliott  to  the  Irish  voters  of  Durham.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  strong  on  the  evils  of  altering  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  pretext  of 
obstruction,  so  as  to  make  a  Prime  Minister  despotic  ; 
but  he  did  not  allow  his  hearers  to  guess  that  it  is  not 
obstruction,  but  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  chiefly  engages  the  attention  of  those 
who  think,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  its  machinery  must  be 
improved.  He  was  loud  in  his  gratitude  to  the  Conservative 
members  who  on  every  occasion  had  uniformly  supported 
Lord  Beaconsfield  ;  but  he  was  filled  with  horror  at  the 
sad  spectacle  of  the  implicit  obedience  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
now  commands.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  exposed 
to  obvious  and  triumphant  criticism  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
unfortunate  statement  that  to  lessen  the  burdens  on  land 
would  be  to  quarter  the  landlords  on  the  Exchequer.  The 
only  difficulty  was  to  select  the  retort,  and  to  give  point 
by  an  effective  instance  to  the  general  remark  that  other 
classes  who  are  allowed  to  pay  less  in  the  way  of  taxation 
are  never  said  to  be  receiving  public  bounty.  But 
neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
noticed  the  powerful  remarks  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
extravagance  and  recklessness  which  seem  to  follow  with 


unpleasant  regularity  on  the  grant  of  money  by  the  State 
in  aid  of  local  expenditure. 

The  general  result  of  the  contest  may,  however,  be 
separated  from  the  contemplation  of  details,  and  the  gene¬ 
ral  result  is  of  great  value.  It  is,  if  simply  put,  that  the 
Liberals  have  a  case,  and  the  Conservatives  have  a  case, 
and  the  nation  has  to  consider  both  these  cases.  It  can¬ 
not  be  too  often  dinned  into  the  national  mind  that  when 
we  speak  of  India  wo  must  not  forget  Russia;  that 
landlords  are  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  and 
justice  as  their  neighbours;  that  the  people  will  lose 
confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  if,  in  its  endea¬ 
vour  to  reform  itself,  it  abandons  its  power  of  checking 
the  Government;  that  Protection  is  dead  and  buried. 
All  these  things  are  very  familiar,  and  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  speakers  at  Leeds  or  Newcastle  should  say  much 
that  was  new  about  them.  Perhaps  it  was  with  regard  to 
Protection  that  the  general  public  waited  with  most  in¬ 
terest  to  see  if  the  Conservative  leaders  had  anything  new 
to  say.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  nothing  new  to  say, 
except  that  he  was  altogether  against  a  duty  on  corn ;  but 
he  regarded  it  as  a  pious  opinion,  and  not  as  an  article  of 
Conservative  faith,  that  corn  ought  to  be  protected.  This 
notion  of  pious  opinions  is  no  doubt  convenient  to  a  party 
leader,  but  it  does  not  help  us  much  in  the  controversy,  if 
it  can  be  called  a  controversy,  as  to  Fair-trade.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  more  definite  and  instructive.  He  had  no 
shade  of  reticence  in  expressing  his  thoughts.  To  him  the 
food  of  the  people  and  the  raw  materials  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  were  sacred.  The  pious  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowther 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  protective  duty  on  corn  was  to 
Lord  Salisbury  an  opinion,  very  far  from  pious,  that  some¬ 
thing  he  held  sacred  ought  to  be  attacked.  The  only 
question  that  he  could  consider  was  the  taxation  that 
ought  to  be  levied  on  luxuries.  There  is  only  one  country 
from  which  we  import  luxuries,  and  that  is  France.  Our 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  Russia  are  exclusively, 
or  almost  exclusively,  of  food  or  raw  material^.  From 
France  we  import  luxuries,  and  especially  silk  and  wine. 
Of  silk  as  a  protected  article  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak^ 
for  what  Lord  Salisbury  urges  is  that  it  is  quite  per¬ 
missible  to  tax  French  luxuries  in  order  to  get  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  French  protectionist  tariff;  and  if  the 
object  were  effected,  any  encouragement  that  was  given 
to  the  English  silk  trade  would  disappear.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  Protection  does  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
argument.  Have  we  a  right  to  increase  the  duty  on 
French  wine  in  order  to  force  France  to  make  a  treaty  of 
commerce  ?  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can 
think  we  have  not  the  right.  Lord  Salisbury  justly  ob¬ 
served  that  this  right  is  the  very  basis  of  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  essence  of  the  bargain  is  that  we  give  up 
taxes  which  it  would  otherwise  suit  us  to  impose  in  order 
to  get  the  French  to  give  up  taxes  which  they  say  it 
would  otherwise  suit  them  to  impose.  If  they  will  not 
make  the  bargain,  we  are  where  we  were.  We  could 
with  perfect  propriety  put  any  tax  on  French  wine  we 
pleased.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  put  on  a  higher 
duty  than  for  our  purposes  we  require  is  entirely  a 
question  of  expediency,  not  of  principle.  We  might  put 
on  this  higher  duty,  irritate  France,  and  not  get  a  treaty 
with  France  after  all.  We  might,  without  much  friction, 
induce  France  to  come  to  terms.  The  only  use  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  under  present  circumstances  is  to  get 
to  the  point  at  which  Lord  Salisbury  wishes  to  arrive 
without  having  to  put  on  the  screw,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  would  like  to  see  used. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

HE  Times  has  taken  a  very  peculiar  view  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Church  Congress.  According  to  our  Mentor 
that  meeting  “  has  dispersed  after  talking  of  many  subjects 
“  and  thinking  mainly  of  one.  Mr.  Green  in  Lancaster 
“  Castle  has  been  the  central  figure  round  which  its 
“  meditations  have  revolved.”  Other  observers  have,  on 
the  contrary,  been  struck  with  the  small  place  which  the 
individual  Vicar  of  Miles  Platting  has  filled  in  the  official 
sessions.  Ever  and  anon  a  speaker  would  win  his  coveted 
cheer  by  a  passing  reference  to  imprisoned  priests ;  but 
the  debate,  whatever  it  was,  would  recover  itself  and  move 
on  in  its  accustomed  course.  That  which  will  make  the 
Newcastle  Congress  conspicuous  above  all  its  predecessors 
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is  the  courage  with  which  its  managers  selected  for  its  bill 
of  fare  risky  and  burning  questions— burning  before  the 
name  of  Mr.  Green  had  passed  his  own  narrow  parish 
boundary — and  appointed  the  most  uncompromising  men 
to  discuss  them.  The  result  has  been  a  Congress  so  har¬ 
monious  and  good-tempered  amid  strongly  accentuated 
differences  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
profitably  take  a  lesson  from  this  fortuitous  gathering  in 
the  far  North.  A  few  years  ago  the  successive  discussion 
of  Secularism  and  Spiritualism,  of  Ritualism,  of  the  good 
and  bad  of  Establishment,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  would  have  been  the 
lunatic  programme  of  a  clerical  Donny brook  Fair.  Now 
it  has  sent  away  the  large  assembly  knowing  more  and 
thinking  more  kindly  of  each  other  than  when  they 
mustered  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.  Several  explanations 
might  be  offered  for  this  result.  The  most  obvious  is 
that  a  Church  Congress  is  after  all  a  big  school,  where  the 
boys  behave  the  best  when  trusted  and  put  on  their  honour. 
But  this  would  be  an  inadequate  interpretation  of  such 
a  phenomenon.  No  amount  of  trusting  could  have  ensured 
peace  a  few  years  ago  over  such  subjects.  The  truth  is 
that  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  corporate  and  historical 
body,  in  a  sense  unintelligible  to  Puritan  particularism, 
Las  gradually  taken  possession  of  the  English  mind,  and  is 
now  healthily  affecting  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical 
questions  by  men  who  have  learned  that  reading  and 
thinking  are  more  excellent  even  than  shouting.  High 
Churchmen  are,  of  course,  most  ready  to  apprehend  the 
scientific  and  traditionary  definition  of  the  Church.  But 
the  more  intelligent  representatives  of  the  Broad  and  the 
Low  parties  have  also  grasped  the  fact  to  an  extent  of 
which  they  are  themselves  probably  little  awai’e.  It  is 
the  law  of  all  new  tendencies  to  work  underground  till 
some  sudden  concurrence  of  circumstances  causes  them 
to  break  out  into  daylight.  Such  a  concurrence  was 
found  in  a  Church  Congress  at  last,  and  for  the  first  time, 
held  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  That  important  district 
of  England  had  long  been  oppressed  by  the  iron  rule  of  a 
very  earnest,  but  equally  narrow  and  intolerant,  bishop  of 
the  true  Puritan  stamp.  Under  Bishop  Baring  activity  of 
thought  and  progress,  except  in  the  prelate’s  own  direction, 
were  inexorably  banned.  With  the  accession  of  Bishop 
Liuhtfoot  the  pent-up  waters  found  their  vent,  and  the 
direction  which  they  have  been  taking  proves  how  futile 
for  his  own  ends  was  the  tyrannical  policy  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  bishop.  A  meeting  which  had  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  Mr.  Green  would  not  have  debated  our  actual 
ecclesiastical  judicature  in  contrast  with  what  it  should  be, 
in  the  spirit  which  marked  the  Newcastle  debate. 

Even  the  speakers  who  were  set  up  to  bless  the  present 
confusion  had  to  fence  their  benedictions  with  admissions 
of  desirable  revision  and  probable  amendments  which 
notably  diminished  the  value  of  their  unskilful  advocacy. 
We  shall  probably  hear  more  of  the  rollicking  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  bishops  and  clerics  in  general  as  men  devoid  of 
the  judicial  mind,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
indulged,  and  which  the  Spectator — innocently  accepting 
a  misprint  of  the  Times — attributed  with  much  commen¬ 
dation  to  the  peculiarly  staid  and  cautious  Bishop 
of  London.  The  debate  on  Ritual  began  well,  and 
the  home  thrust  so  dexterously  planted  by  the  Dean  of 
Durham  when  he  argued  that  the  copes  which  even 
the  Judicial  Committee  has  imposed  upon  bishops  and 
Cathedral  dignitaries  let  in  the  whole  principle  of  a 
eucharistic  dress,  attached  as  they  thereby  are  to  the 
model  and  representative  clergy  of  the  model  churches, 
must,  at  no  distant  period,  make  itself  visibly  felt.  Illo¬ 
gical  as  the  typical  Englishman  may  be,  the  commonest 
instinct  of  justice  between  man  and  man  is  revolted  at 
the  sight  of  the  bishop  who  does  not  wear  the  vesture 
which  he  is  commanded  to  put  on  helping  to  send  the 
parson  to  prison  for  putting  on  the  vesture  which  that 
bishop  believes  that  he  is  commanded  not  to  wear.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  the  prelates  should  be  so  slow  to 
appreciate  the  moral  advantage  they  would  gain  for 
the  policy  which  they  uphold  by  showing  in  their  own 
persons  a  conformity  to  that  which  they  proclaim  to  be 
the  law.  They  may  not  like  the  cope  as  a  dress,  but  it  is 
surely  as  tolerable  as  pudding  sleeves. 

The  weakness  of  the  contest  maintained  by  the  advocates 
of  disestablishment  in  a  discussion  where  they  had  not 
merely  fair  play  but  full  swing,  was  very  remarkable. 
One  clergyman  of  pronounced  democratic  politics,  who  was 
their  leader,  could  find  no  more  forcible  arguments  than 


to  string  together  instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
Churchmen  in  times  when  oppression  was  the  law  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  all  bodies  of  Christians  alike,  and  when  all  of  them 
availed  themselves  of  it  without  scruple  whenever  they 
found  the  opportunity  of,  as  they  believed,  doing  God 
service  by  crushing  their  opponents.  Another  clergyman, 
of  considerable  reputation  as  a  sensational  preacher,  had 
the  courtesy,  on  hearing  some  words  of  dissent,  to  tell  the 
meeting  that  he  was  unable  to  frame  to  his  own  mind  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  poor  creatures  who  would  be 
content  to  leave  the  choice  of  bishops  in  the  hands  of  a 
Prime  Minister. 

A  practical  turn  was  given  to  the  goodwill  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  an  appeal  to  the  company  to  make  up  the  small 
sum  still  needful  for  the  endowment  of  the  see  of  New¬ 
castle.  It  is  certain  that,  in  spite  of  the  heart  which 
Bishop  Lightfoot  has  put  into  the  work,  a  cause  which 
was  before  his  episcopate  rather  powerful  in  inducing  the 
men  of  Northumberland  to  look  with  complacency  on  a 
separation  from  their  old  alliance  with  Durham,  has  now 
disappeared.  Still  the  practical  necessity  for  the  new 
see  becomes  every  day  more  apparent  with  the  increase  of 
population  ;  so  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  within,  not 
only  a  measurable,  but  apparently  a  very  near,  distance. 
More  fortunate  than  Liverpool,  Newcastle  possesses  an  old 
church  which  may  be  turned  into  a  cathedral — small, 
indeed,  but  still  a  possible  and  workable  one ;  while  its 
internal  configuration  is  such  as  to  make  it  easy  hereafter 
to  atone  for  deficient  dimensions  by  dignified  and  beautiful 
decoration.  The  unusually  wide  wall  spaces  found  in 
St.  Nicholas’  Church  might  be  made  a  field  for  a  mosaic 
treatment  which  would,  if  handled  by  competent  artists, 
recall  the  glories  of  Ravenna. 


MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  AT  DUBLIN. 

R.  GOLDWIN  SMITH’S  remarkable  address  to  the 
Economic  Section  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
will  have  disappointed  some  of  his  political  allies  by  its 
scientific  impartiality.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  modified  the  strong  democratic  opinions 
which  he  has  held  for  many  years;  but  he  is  not  disposed 
to  countenance  semi-socialistic  attacks  on  one  among  many 
forms  of  property.  Ownership  of  land  is,  as  he  truly  says, 
neither  more  nor  less  sacred  than  any  other  kind  of  owner¬ 
ship.  If  the  public  good  requires  that  it  should  be  taken 
from  the  present  holders,  or  that  their  rights  should  be 
curtailed,  they  are  entitled  to  full  compensation.  To  the 
pretence  that  appropriation  of  natural  forces  is  unjustifi¬ 
able,  he  replies  that  all  material  objects,  down  to  a  coat  or 
a  pair  of  boots,  derive  their  value  from  natural  forces.  His 
respect  for  Mr.  Mill  has  not  blinded  him  to  the  absurd 
injustice  of  confiscating  the  “  unearned  increment”  which 
arises  from  the  operation  of  causes  external  to  the 
land  and  to  the  owner’s  improvements.  The  chances 
of  increase  or  decrease  of  value  formed  part  of  the 
consideration  for  the  original  purchase-money  ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  said,  no  one  proposes  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  owner  for  an  unearned  decrement.  Almost 
all  titles  to  English  land  are  older  than  the  unearned 
decrement  which  has  arisen  from  the  recent  importations 
of  American  corn  and  cattle.  Of  the  present  distribution 
of  land  in  England  Mr.  Smith  probably  disapproves;  but 
uncompensated  expropriation  is,  as  he  contends,  a  violation 
not  only  of  property  in  land,  but  of  property  in  general. 
The  question  was  but  incidentally  connected  with  the 
main  subject  of  the  address.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  under¬ 
took  to  explain  the  working  of  economic  laws,  not  in  the 
world  at  large,  but  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
those  countries  rent  for  land  is  seldom  paid,  as  few  estates 
are  too  large  to  be  cultivated  by  the  occupier.  No  con¬ 
troversy  arises  as  to  the  right  of  owning  land  where  no 
man  has  reason  to  envy  the  condition  of  a  freeholder, 
because  it  can  be  acquired  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Socialism  on  the  American  Continent  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  of  foreign  origin.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s 
communities  are  utterly  obscure  and  insignificant,  and  their 
success  and  failure  depend,  not  on  their  own  particular 
theories,  but  on  the  simplest  economic  laws.  Where 
celibacy  is  practised  they  thrive,  sometimes  resolving  them¬ 
selves  into  a  kind  of  tontine,  where  the  longest  liver 
takes  all  the  property.  Those  communities  which  become 
rich  discourage  the  accession  of  new  members,  and  the 
rest  disappear  like  other  insolvent  associations.  The  more 
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serious  socialism  •which  is  sometimes  introduced  by  Ger¬ 
man  immigrants  takes  no  lasting  hold  on  the  country. 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  mentions  the  defeat  of  Dennis 
Kearney’s  partially  socialistic  Constitution  in  California ; 
and  perhaps  he  scarcely  attaches  sufficient  importance  to 
the  fact  that  such  innovations  could  bo  even  temporarily 
adopted  in  a  flourishing  and  populous  State.  He  is  fully 
aware  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  universal  suffrage,  if 
it  were  combined  with  any  large  amount  of  destitution. 
The  most  unsatisfactory  element  in  the  social  condition  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  appears  to  be  the  growth 
of  pauperism.  It  may  be  hoped  that  American  prudence 
and  energy,  disposing  of  vast  natural  resources,  will  be 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  evil.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
agitation  against  landlords  in  Ireland  has  nothing  to  do 
with  socialist  heresies.  The  tenant,  under  the  influence  of 
his  Land  League  orators,  his  priests  and  bishops,  wishes 
to  perpetuate  the  institution  of  property  in  his  own  person. 
As  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  humorously  said,  a  socialist  emis¬ 
sary  who  proposed  to  a  peasant  that  his  land  should  be¬ 
long  to  the  State  would  be  met  by  arguments  which 
would  penetrate  the  thickest  skull. 

The  portion  of  the  address  which  was  devoted  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  schemes  for  tampering  with  currency  has  happily 
little  practical  application  in  England.  The  crotchets  of 
the  Birmingham  note-monger  of  the  last  generation  were 
finally  exploded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  preponderance  of  authority  is  opposed  to  the  more 
novel  delusion  of  bimetallism.  In  the  United  States  un¬ 
sound  doctrines  have  been  propagated  and  practised,  not 
so  much  as  a  result  of  sophistical  arguments,  as  for  the 
advantage  of  public  and  private  debtors  who  took  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  defrauding  their  creditors.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  denounces  in  strong  language  the  Legal  Tender 
Act  of  1861,  and  the  judgments  of  partisans  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  for  political  reasons  affirmed 
the  validity  of  an  unconstitutional  law.  To  the  apologetic 
argument  that  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  money  was 
indispensable  to  the  public  safety  in  a  time  of  immiuent 
danger,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  the  money  might  have 
been  borrowed  in  the  open  market,  insti  a  I  of  being  un¬ 
equally  levied  by  a  process  which  was  equivalent  to  a 
forced  loan.  “  In  England  commerce  has  a  firm  control 
“  over  currency  legislation  ;  in  the  communities  on  the 
“  other  side  of  the  water  it  has  not  so  firm  a  control,  and 
“  tampering  with  the  currency  is  the  demagogue’s  favourite 
“  game.”  Proposals  for  cheating  the  public  creditor  by 
paying  the  National  Debt  in  greenbacks  seemed  for  some 
years  after  the  war  not  unlikely  to  succeed.  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  General  Butler,  and  other  popular 
leaders  strongly  advocated  the  fraud;  and  President  Andrew 
Johnson  caricatured  their  proposals  by  contending  that 
the  debt  should  be  cancelled  as  soon  as  the  accumulated 
interest  had  become  equal  in  amount  to  the  principal.  At 
one  time  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  by  a  majority 
of  nine  to  one  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  in  greenbacks. 
The  intervention  of  the  Senate  saved  the  Republic  from 
intolerable  disgrace.  The  more  recent  device  of  bimetal¬ 
lism  was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  owners  of  silver  mines. 
Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  law  for  the  purpose  of 
making  silver  legal  tender  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  its  real 
value.  The  Executive  Government  has  hitherto  contrived 
to  hamper  or  evade  the  operation  of  a  discreditable  law. 

It  would  be  both  useless  and  invidious  to  offer  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  an  essay  which  is  as  lucid  in  style  and  arrange¬ 
ment  as  it  is  sound  in  economic  theory.  On  some  minor 
points  just  or  plausible  exception  might  be  taken  to  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  propositions.  He  says  that  the  land 
ought  to  be  made  to  bring  forth  as  much  food  and  of  as 
good  quality  as  possible.  The  doctrine,  which  is  often 
propounded  by  agrarian  agitators,  requires  an  important 
limitation.  It  is  neither  a  duty  nor  a  meritorious  enter¬ 
prise  to  exhaust  the  capabilities  of  land,  unless  additional 
produce  can  be  obtained  at  a  profit.  In  prosperous  times 
high  farming  is  generally  profitable,  though  beyond  a 
certain  point  an  addition  of  artificial  fertility  is  wasteful. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  most  elaborate  cultivation 
has  been  the  most  disastrous  to  the  farmer,  who,  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  the  circumstances  in  which  he  would 
be  placed,  would  have  done  better  to  hoard  his  capital  than 
to  expend  it  on  the  land.  It  is  scarcely  accurate  to  speak 
generally  of  Belgian  peasant  farmers  as  prosperous  free¬ 
holders.  A  majority  of  their  number  pay  rents  which 
would  be  deemed  extravagant  in  England,  and  their  in¬ 
cessant  labour  is  rewarded  by  scanty  profits  and  an  insuffi¬ 


cient  livelihood.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  elsewhere  adds  his 
authority  to  a  favourite  doctrine  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  that 
“  idle  wealth,  whether  it  is  possessed  by  a  landowner  or 
“  a  capitalist,  is  an  evil  to  the  owner  and  the  community.” 
In  this  sense  all  wealth,  large  or  small,  is  idle,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  enjoyed  without  the  condition  of  labour.  A  rich 
man  is  often  industrious  in  politics,  in  philanthropy,  in 
literature,  in  science,  or  even  in  the  management  of  his 
estate.  For  his  own  bodily  and  mental  health  he  does  well 
not  to  be  idle ;  but  his  energy  is  independent  of  his 
wealth.  Several  English  magnates  might  be  mentioned 
who  work  as  hard  in  the  administration  of  their  property 
as  if  they  were  dependent  on  their  industry  for  subsistence. 
As  far  as  the  rest  of  the  community  is  concerned,  the 
same  duties  might  be  as  advantageously  discharged  by  a 
land  agent  who  would  secure  a  small  percentage  of 
the  ducal  revenues.  All  property,  down  to  accounts  in. 
savings  banks,  is  in  the  same  sense  idle,  although  it 
furnishes  the  chief  motive  power  of  the  industry  of 
the  world.  There  may  perhaps  be  an  advantage  in  the 
American  social  arrangements  which,  by  interposing  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  expenditure,  incline  rich  men  to 
make  large  donations  for  public  objects.  The  necessity  of 
guarding  against  the  tenure  of  too  much  property  in  mort¬ 
main  has  probably  not  yet  arisen.  In  England  rich  men 
are  too  often  idle  ;  yet  many  of  them  dischai’ge  with  great 
advantage  to  the  community  unpaid  public  functions. 
A  wholesome  feeling  or  prejudice  is  opposed  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  living,  as  many  French  rentiers  live,  without 
employment,  on  small  incomes.  A  young  man  who  is 
content  to  vegetate  on  two  hundred  a  year,  without 
attempting  to  better  his  condition,  commands  neither  re¬ 
spect  nor  influence. 


ROME  AND  THE  POPE. 

THE  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Times  contained  on 
Tuesday  a  remarkable  description  of  the  political 
situation  in  Italy.  Even  if  we  had  not  the  assurance  of 
the  Correspondent  who  sends  it  that  the  statement  comes 
from  “  an  eminent  Italian,  who  has  rendered  United  Italy 
“  immense  service,  who  has  made  himself  famous  in 
“  divers  ways,  and  whose  patriotism  or  authority  cannot 
“  be  suspected,”  it  would  well  deserve  consideration. 
Rome,  says  this  politician,  is  the  most  detestable  capital 
that  Italy  could  have  chosen.  She  had  no  choice  but 
to  take  it  when  she  did,  but  it  is  now  as  neces¬ 
sary  that  she  should  leave  it  as  it  once  was  that  she 
should  enter  it.  So  long  as  the  Italian  Government  re¬ 
mains  at  Rome  it  alone  of  all  the  European  Powers  must 
have  the  Papacy  for  its  foe.  While  Pius  IX.  lived,  Italy 
shared  this  distinction  with  Germany,  with  Russia,  with 
Austria,  with  Turkey.  Now  she  enjoys  it  alone.  Leo  XIII. 
has  become,  or  is  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming,  friends  with 
every  one  else ;  it  is  only  with  Italy  that  he  is  not  and 
cannot  be  reconciled.  If  this  conflict  ends  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Pope,  it  is  not  the  Italian  Monarchy,  but  the 
Italian  Republic,  that  will  reap  the  fruits  of  vic¬ 
tory.  The  House  of  Savoy  is  identified  with  a  solution 
which  aimed  at  making  the  two  Italian  Governments 
friends,  and  on  the  day  when  this  solution  is  finally  pro¬ 
claimed  to  be  a  failure  the  Italian  Revolution,  which  com¬ 
passes  the  overthrow  of  both,  will  be  master  of  the  field. 
All  that  stands  in  the  way  of  a  solution  which  would  make 
the  House  of  Savoy  stronger  than  ever,  and  give  Italian 
unity  under  a  monarchical  Government  a  new  and  power¬ 
ful  supporter,  is  Rome.  “When  we  have  recovered  a 
“  more  natural,  a  more  logical,  more  central,  more  ap- 
“  proachable,  a  less  sombre  and  a  less  unhealthy  capital, 
“  all  that  now  impedes  and  threatens  us  will  disappear  at 
“  once.  .  .  .  Italian  unity  will  be  cemented  by  the  tacit 
“  and  satisfied  adhesion  of  the  Papacy;”  while  the  Papacy, 
“  knowing  that  any  revolution  would  destroy  that  work 
“  of  conciliation,  would  be  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the 
“  kingdom  in  which  she  would  have  reconquered  her 
“  independent  seat.” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  a  society  so  permeated 
by  revolutionary  fanaticism  as  Europe  is  to-day  such 
counsel  as  this  can  have  a  chance  of  being  listened  to. 
It  is  something,  however,  that  sensible  Italians  should 
no  longer  conceal  from  themselves  how  impossible  it  is 
to  make  head  against  the  Revolution  if  the  greatest 
of  conservative  forces  has  to  be  fought  at  the  same  time. 
The  Italian  Conservatives  are  cut  off  from  the  very 
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elements  which  in  almost  every  other  country  constitute 
their  strength.  The  clergy  are  hostile,  the  peasantry  are 
at  best  indifferent.  The  Conservatives  dare  not  make  the 
monarchy  popular  by  enlarging  the  electorate,  because 
they  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  first  act  of  the  newly- 
enfranchised  voters  would  not  be  to  return  Clerical  candi¬ 
dates.  Consequently  they  are  compelled  to  remain  a 
minority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  uuable  to  exercise 
any  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  except  when  the 
various  sections  of  the  Radicals  happen  to  fall  out  among 
themselves.  While  Pius  IX.  was  Pope  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  For 
Pius  IX.,  in  his  later  years,  was,  before  everything  else,  a 
Legitimist.  He  had  convinced,  himself,  or  had  been  con¬ 
vinced  by  others,  that  the  cause  of  the  Church  was  bound 
up  with  the  cause  of  deposed  royalty  all  over  the  woi’ld ; 
and,  before  he  would  have  made  friends  with  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  the  Subalpine  Government,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  must  have  broken  up  Italian  unity  and  replaced  the 
dispossessed  princes  on  their  several  thrones.  Even  if 
he  had  consented,  under  the  inducement  of  an  over¬ 
powering  ecclesiastical  advantage,  to  condone  the  se¬ 
cular  robberies  of  which  the  Italian  Government  had  been 
guilty,  he  would  never  have  admitted  their  right  to  a  single 
yard  of  Pontifical  territory.  It  would  have  been  useless 
to  offer  him  an  ecclesiastical  capital ;  he  would  only  have 
seen  in  such  a  proposal  the  first  step  towards  a  complete 
restitution.  With  a  Pope  whom  nothing  could  induce  to 
listen  to  reason,  negotiation  or  compromise  was  out  of 
■the  question.  He  might  prove  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give  the  Revolution  a  triumph  over  his  advei’sary  as  well 
as  over  himself,  and  to  involve  the  Italian  Kingdom  and 
the  Papacy  in  a  common  disaster  ;  but  he  would  not  forego 
his  exercise  of  that  power  on  any  terms  which  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  concede.  The  accession  of  what  we  may  call 
a  Whig  Pope  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  Leo  XIII. 
has  made  no  overtures  to  the  Italian  Government,  because 
up  to  this  time  there  has  been  nothing  to  show  that  such 
overtures  would  receive  the  consideration  due  to  any 
suggestion  of  truce  made  in  the  course  of  a  civil  war. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  willingly, 
and  even  gladly,  make  such  overtures  if  he  thought 
that  any  good  could  come  of  it,  and  would  still 
more  gladly  welcome  them  if  they  were  made  by  the 
Italian  Government.  His  relations  with  the  French 
Government  have  shown  how  unwilling  he  is  to  be 
on  bad  terms  with  the  secular  authorities.  He  had 
every  provocation  to  a  quarrel  given  him  if  he  had 
cared  to  take  it,  and  in  refusing  to  take  it  he  ran 
very  grave  risk  of  offending  and  alienating  an  influ¬ 
ential  section  of  French  Catholics.  We  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  Leo  XIII.  would  not  maintain  his  present 
attitude  towards  the  Italian  Government  if  that  Govern¬ 
ment  were  to  give  him  a  sufficient  earnest  of  its  wish 
.and  intention  to  live  at  peace  with  the  Papacy.  The 
most  obvious  way  in  which  such  an  earnest  could  be  given 
would  be  to  relegate  Rome  to  the  position  which  naturally 
belongs  to  it,  and  to  make  it  once  more  the  ecclesiastical 
capital,  not  of  Italy  only,  but  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 
This  is  the  one  sacrifice  which  would  satisfy  Leo  XIII., 
but  with  this  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  content.  The  Pope  might  then  exercise  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city  of  Rome  the  sovereign  authority 
which  he  now  exercises  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Vatican,  and  yet  no  one  be  substantially  the  worse.  Some 
few  municipal  ambitions  might  be  blighted,  but  that 
would  be  all.  The  Romans  who  wished  to  make  a  career 
for  themselves  in  the  public  service  would  follow  the 
Government  to  the  new  civic  capital,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
find  there  the  career  which  they  had  once  thought  to 
find  at  Rome.  The  Roman  tradesmen  would  probably 
welcome  the  change.  The  custom  of  a  migratory  Court 
must  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  custom  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world ;  and  the  last  municipal  elections  seemed 
to  show  that  the  contrast  between  the  liberal  promises 
given  by  the  party  in  power  and  the  actual  performances 
of  that  party  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  tho 
practical  Italian  mind. 

Ho  doubt,  as  the  writer  of  the  statement  in  the  Times 
observes,  the  cosmopolitan  revolutionists  would  hotly 
oppose  any  such  compromise  ;  and  the  despotism  which  in 
Italy,  as  in  France,  leads  politicians  and  Governments  to 
succumb  to  the  cosmopolitan  revolutionists  upon  every 
opportunity  might  make  their  opposition  formidable. 
Prince  Bismarck  might  effect  such  a  reconciliation  in 


Germany,  and  Cavour,  were  he  alive,  might  effect  it  in 
Italy ;  but  the  extremely  feeble  politicians  who  have  at 
present  the  affairs  of  the  country  committed  to  them  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  "Whether 
the  idea  of  leaving  Rome  which  has  of  late  been  attributed 
to  the  Pope  has  really  been  entertained  by  him  cannot 
be  said  with  any  positiveness ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  be 
has  in  this  idea  a  very  powerful  weapon  as  against  his 
adversaries,  however  dangerous  it  might  prove  in  the 
long  run  to  the  Papacy  itself.  It  is  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  form  even  a  guess  of  the  use  to  which  Leo  XIII. 
may  put  this  weapon.  He  may  be  unwilling  to  irritate 
the  Italian  nation  by  transferring  the  seat  of  the  Papacy 
to  another  country  ;  or  he  may  think  it  expedient  to  let  the 
Italian  nation  see  that  he  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  that  if  the  conservative  forces  of  Italy  are 
to  make  common  cause  against  a  common  enemy,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  secular  power  must  make  advauces  to 
the  spiritual  power.  The  Papacy,  under  the  guidance  of 
Leo  XIII.,  is  not  likely  to  act  rashly  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if,  in  the  end,  it  should  act  with  more  decision 
than  the  Italian  Government  seems  to  anticipate. 


THE  GREAT  GO-BETWEEX. 

THERE  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  who  really 
sways  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  fact  was  re¬ 
vealed  to  an  astonished  world  on  Wednesday.  The 
Times  has  a  Correspondent  at  Paris,  and  it  is  this 
Correspondent  who  moves  the  secret  springs  of  peace  and 
war  throughout  the  civilized  world  and  who  has  doubt¬ 
less  been  the  unrecognized  channel  of  negotiation  in  the 
change  of  ministry  just  announced.  Until  now  he  has 
been  content  to  hide  his  light,  so  far  as  this  delicate  and 
unacknowledged  part  of  his  functions  is  concerned ;  but, 
at  the  report  of  an  impending  interview  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  M.  Gambetta,  his  feelings  became  too  many 
for  him,  and  he  hastened  to  write  two  columns  and  a 
quarter  about  a  conversation  which  he  had  in  July  1878 
with  Prince  Bismarck.  This  was  the  more  noble  of  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  begins  by  saying  that  he  has  “  on  former 
“  occasions  been  twitted  with  putting  so  much  material  into 
“  a  single  interview  ;  but,'’  as  he  explains,  “in  the  course 
“  of  four  hours  a  man  like  Prince  Bismarck,  especially 
“  when  in  a  communicative  mood  ” — and  to  whom  should 
he  be  communicative,  if  not  to  a  personage  of  this  import¬ 
ance  ? — “  says  a  great  deal  that  an  attentive  listener  may 
“  well  impress  on  his  memory.”  The  first  thing  impressed 
on  this  attentive  listener’s  memory  was  that  the  Prince 
smoked  a  long  pipe,  and,  like  Mrs.  Wititterly,  talked  on 
a  variety  of  topics.  Presently  M.  Gambetta’s  name  was 
mentioned  ;  and  “  Gambetta  !  ”  exclaimed  Prince  Bismarck, 
“  That  is  a  man  I  should  like  to  see  before  I  die.  .  . 

“  I  am  told  he  is  bewitching.  Yet  it  is  said  men  who  are 
“  bewitching  are  never  great  statesmen.”  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  one  of  those  graceful  mots  which,  when 
uttered  by  the  truly  great,  become  historical.  “  M.  Thiers 
“  once  told  me,”  I  interposed,  “  that  your  Highness  was 
“  bewitching,  yet  you  pass  for  a  great  statesman.” 
It  is  the  judicious  sprinkling  of  such  pleasing  conversa¬ 
tional  touches  as  this  that  lends  a  charm  to  the  recital  of 
even  such  grave  affairs  of  State  as  the  Paris  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  burdens  himself  with.  Presently  Prince 
Bismarck  repeated  that., he  would  like  to  see  M.  Gambetta 
before  he  died,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Correspondent, 
left  alone  with  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Baron  Holstein, 
arrived  at  a  conclusion,  which  he  put  into  words.  He 
could  not  imagine  that  the  Prince  spoke  twice  by  pure 
chance  of  his  desire  to  see  M.  Gambetta.  Prince  Bismarck 
knew  that  the  Correspondent  was  acquainted  with,  among 
other  distinguished  people,  M.  Gambetta.  “  He  did  not 
“  tell  me  not  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  ;  he  emphasized  his 
“  praise  of  M.  Gambetta  as  though  ”  (the  italics  are  ours) 
“  to  entrust  me  with  a  polite  message.”  But  a  natural 
courtesy  prompted  the  Correspondent  to  offer  Prince 
Hohenlohe,  as  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  a  share  in  the  delicate  negotiations  thus 
suggested  ;  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  “  as  usual  when  struck 
“  by  a  suggestion,  looked  down  on  the  ground,  and  after  a 
“  moment’s  silence  looked  up  smiling  and  nodded 
“  approvingly.”  Baron  Holstein  also  agreed  that  “  we 
“  ought  to  arrange  the  interview,”  and  was  about  to 
discuss  ways  and  means,  when  it  suddenly  struck  the 
Times'  Correspondent  that  he  ought  not  to  be  precipitate. 
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and  lie  terminated  the  andience  which  he  had  given  to 
Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Baron  Holstein  in,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  somewhat  crude  fashion.  “  It  being  now 
“  ii  o’clock,  I  looked  at  my  watch  as  a  sign  that  I  had 
“  other  duties  ”  ;  and  upon  this  royal  intimation  Prince 
Hohenlohe  of  course  made  his  bow  and  went  away. 

Naturally  enough,  the  Times'  Correspondent  could  not 
sleep  that  night  for  thinking  of  the  burden  laid  upon  him. 
The  issues  of  peace  and  war  between  two  great  nations 
were  virtually  committed  to  his  hands  ;  but  he  was  not 
above  taking  counsel  with  lesser  men  than  himself,  and 
twenty-four  hours  later  he  saw  Baron  Holstein  again, 
knowing  “  that  he  must  have  reported  to  the  Chancellor 
“  what  I  had  said  ;  must  have  heard  his  views,  and  that 
“  what  he  would  tell  me  would  be  what  the  Chancellor 
“  thought.”  The  Baron,  it  seems,  admitted  that  the 
Correspondent  was  right  in  his  view  of  the  situation  ; 
“  but  this  general  point  settled,  he  entered  into  special 
“  considerations  which  I  religiously  committed  to  memory, 
“  for  they  evidently  set  forth  the  preliminary  conditions 
“  of  the  interview.”  Then  follows  a  passage  which  shows 
what  a  wonderful  memory  the  Times’  Correspondent  must 
have,  but  about  which  there  is  one  unsatisfactory  point. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  religiously-committed-to-memory 
speech  runs  thus : — “  But  a  meeting  between  two  men 
“  with  peaceful  intentions,  and  imbued  with  the  duties 
“  devolving  on  them,  may  bear  salutary  fruits,  even  if  they 
“  renounce  the  personal  satisfaction  of  triumphing  over 
“  each  other.”  Now  the  whole  story  of  the  Times’  Cor¬ 
respondent  is  nonsensical  enough,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  sentence  there  is  a  special  kind  of  nonsense 
due  to  the  italicized  words,  which  clearly  ought  to 
read  “especially  if.”  Without  eoujecturally  emend¬ 
ing  the  passage  mistranslated  by  the  Times,  we  may 
suggest  that  the  German  word  eben  and  the  English 
even  have  some  resemblance.  It  may  be  that  there  should 
have  been  a  break  at  “  salutary  fruits,”  and  that  the 
sentence  went  on  interjectionally — “  Eben — ja  !  Wenn 
“  Sie,  Ac.”  Yet  more  remarkable  is  what  we  find  a 
little  further  on.  After  having  listened  to  and  religiously 
committed  to  memory  what  Baron  Holstein  had  had  to 
say,  the  Correspondent  set  himself  afresh  to  think  over 
his  great  mission.  “  Without  thinking  of  the  possibility 
“  of  a  negotiation  or  compromise,  or  of  any  such  thing,  I 
“  remembered  that  the  Chancellor  had  declared  to  me 
“  that  he  had  only  yielded  to  imperative  reasons,  urged 
“  by  Count  Moltke,  in  demanding  Metz  and  Lorraine.” 
Here,  surely,  the  great  personage’s  memory  has  played 
him  a  little  false.  That  Prince  Bismarck  is  in  the  habit 
of  making  a  kind  of  confessor  and  ambassador  rolled  into 
one  of  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt;  but  that  he  spoke  of  demanding 
Metz  and  Lorraine — which  is  as  if  he  should  speak  of 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire,  or  Brest  and  Brittany — can  hardly 
be  admitted.  No  doubt,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the 
affair  must  be  remembered  as  an  excuse  for  any  trifling 
slip  in  the  detail  of  the  recital.  Prince  Bismarck,  we  are 
told,  “  seemed  just  then  really  animated  with  the  best  of 
“  feelings  towards  France — that  is,  of  course,  in  so  far  as 
“  is  possible  with  him.”  He  spoke  of  her  “  with  grave 
“  moderation,”  and  even  paid  a  condescending  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  French  Ambassador.  The  Correspondent’s 
“  mind  was  made  up  from  that  moment,  and  I 
“  determined  to  enter  upon  that  serious  and  delicate 
“negotiation.”  This  was  a  lofty  resolution,  but  unhappily, 
as  we  presently  see,  nothing  came  of  it.  Even  the  Faris 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  may  be  overcome  by  force 
majeure.  He  called  upon  M.  Gamretta  as  soon  as  possible, 
meaning  to  broach  the  great  subject.  “  But  this  was 
“impossible  at  the  first  interview.”  The  Correspondent 
had  just  returned  from  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  of  course 
M.  Gambetta  was  anxious  to  listen  to  his  words  of  wisdom 
on  that  matter,  and  to  nothing  else.  Having  listened, 
he  “  summed  up  with  his  usual  vigour  the  impression  he 
“  had  received.”  More  than  this,  “  he  spontaneously 
“  authorized  me  to  quote  the  summary  on  which  I  had 
“  congratulated  him,”  and  it  actually  appeared  in  the 
Times  and  was  reprinted  by  M.  Gambetta’ s  express  orders 
in  the  liepublique  Franqaise  without  comment.  “  I 
“  quitted  M.  Gambetta  without  hinting  what  my  object 
“had  been,  but  announcing  a  second  call.”  At  this 
second  call  he  plunged  boldly  into  “  that  serious  and 
“delicate  negotiation.”  Meanwhile  Prince  Hohenlohe 
had  returned,  and  was  told  by  the  Correspondent  that 
M.  Gambetta  seemed  inclined  to  the  scheme  and 


“  had  set  me  at  ease  as  to  the  possibility  of  secresy.” 
The  Chancellor  was  to  stay  another  fortnight  at  Kis- 
singen,  and  “  Prince  Hohenlohe  asked  me  to  see  him  two 
“  days  later,  to  resume  the  negotiations.” 

Now  comes  the  tragic  part  of  the  story.  The  Correspon¬ 
dent  is,  after  all,  we  learn  with  grief,  a  creature  of  human 
weakness,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  every 
man  in  high  place  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  make  free 
confession  of  his  weakness.  When  the  secret  meeting  was 
first  mooted  he  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  carried  away 
by  enthusiasm,  presently  checked  and  tempered  by  that 
diplomatic  judgment  which  led  him  to  look  at  his  watch 
and  dismiss  Prince  Hohenlohe.  Then,  in  a  calmer  spirit, 
he  entered  upon  his  arduous  task ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  Prince  Bismarck  speak  politely  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  he  hesitated  no  longer.  He  went  straight  to  M. 
Gambetta,  an  d,  as  soon  as  M.  Gambetta  would  let  him,  revealed 
his  great  and  glorious  mission.  On  the  one  side,  M.  Gambetta 
was  well  disposed ;  from  the  other,  Prince  Hohenlohe 
came  to  beseech  his  intervention,  and  this  time  no  watch 
was  significantly  looked  at.  Everything  seemed  well  in 
train  for  the  momentous  interview  which  the  Times* 
Correspondent  had  undertaken  to  bring  about.  But  now 
was  exemplified  that  uncertainty  of  human  affairs  which 
poets  and  historians  have  ever  been  wont  to  celebrate.  In 
the  very  hour  of  triumph  a  cold  fit  once  again  seized 
the  Correspondent.  When  he  felt  that  the  negotiations 
might  soon  come  to  something,  he  also  “  began  to  feel 
“  uneasy.  I  reflected  that  any  slip  during  that  interview 
“  might  have  the  gravest  consequences.”  He  pictured  to 
himself  Prince  Bismarck  as  he  had  seen  him,  and  he  found 
that  the  picture  was  not  “  bewitching.”  The  Corre¬ 
spondent  has,  he  tells  us,  and  the  assurance  is  comfort¬ 
ing,  “  for  years  been  able  to  treat  with  disdain 
“  all  the  calumnies  that  have  been  aimed  at  me  ”  ;  but  ha 
quailed  before  “  the  responsibility  which  might  devolve 
“  upon  him  in  such  an  affair.”  He  would  face  the  raging 
of  the  seas,  but  not  an  angry  Chancellor.  Careless  of  the 
shafts  which  envy  might  aim  at  him,  he  executed  a 
masterly  movement  in  retreat.  “  I  excused  myself  to 
“  Prince  Hohenlohe,  did  not  return  to  M.  Gambetta,  and, 
“  the  Chancellor  having  left  Kissingen,  I  thenceforth 
“  considered  myself  as  unconcerned  in  the  scheme.”  So 
ends  this  curious  and  instructive  page  of  contemporary 
history.  Its  recital  in  the  pages  of  the  Times  may  seem 
for  the  moment  purposeless,  but  possibly  the  future  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  narrator’s  motives.  Meanwhile 
it  is  at  least  a  privilege  to  have  learnt  to  whom  to  look  for 
help  and  encouragement  in  European  complications. 


BltlTTANY. 

IT  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  appearance  of  M.  Emile 
Souveatre’s  well-known  work,  Les  Berniers  Bretons,  and  the 
picturesque  and  interesting  article  on  it  by  Mr. — now  Dean — 
Church  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  afterwards  republished  in 
his  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviexvs,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
ill-starred  work  which  appeared  some  years  later  under  the  same 
title.  In  its  outward  features,  both  natural  and  architectural,  the 
country  remains,  of  course,  much  what  it  was,  but  this  scarcely 
holds  good  of  its  moral  peculiarities.  The  simple  pietas  and 
prisca  Jides  which  then  looked  to  the  traveller  like  a  mediaeval 
survival  has  lost  something  already  from  the  closer  contact  in¬ 
duced  by  railways,  newspapers,  and  other  modern  appliances  with 
the  civilization  of  an  uncongenial  present.  Itcan  no  longer  be  affirmed 
with  any  literal  exactness  that  “a  couple  of  days” — we  miy  now 
say  twelve  hours — “  off  from  Paris  or  Southampton  we  may  reach 
a  race  of  men  more  difficult  to  piece  on  to  modern  society  than 
those  who  live  by  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges,  or  sell  one  another 
beneath  the  Line.”  No  doubt,  as  we  stand  in  the  Champ  des 
Martyrs  near  Auray,  or  under  the  gloomy  walls  of  the  Saloryes 
at  Nantes,  converted  into  a  temporary  prison,  when,  according 
to  the  brutal  jest  of  the  infamous  Carrier,  “  le  decret  de  depor¬ 
tation  a  etc  eiecutee  verticalement,,”  and  some  9,000  persona 
were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months,  we  may 
reflect  that,  in  spite  of  treacherous  massacres  of  royalist 
soldiers,  and  the  wholesale  drowning  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  hideous  noyades,  the  Bretons  still  to  a  great  extent  “  believe 
in  their  priests.”  “  Pontivy  ”  has  outlived  the  fantastical  attempt 
to  rechristen  it  Napoleonville  ;  “  the  cross  is  everywhere  ”  still — 
or  oftener  the  crucifix — at  the  cross  road,  on  the  moor,  at  the  end 
of  the  village  street,  by  the  churchyard  gate ;  the  marvellous 
Calvary  of  Plougastel,  though  somewhat  marred  in  its  details, 
retains  its  quaint  solemnity;  and  the  beautiful  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Folgoet  still  preserves  the  memory  of  Salaun,  the 
canonized  idiot  lad,  from  whose  neglected  grave  there  sprouted 
the  miraculous  lily  plant  with  his  only  recorded  utterance,  Ave 
Maria,  inscribed  on  every  leaf.  Brittany  was  shown  at  the  last 
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elections  to  be  the  one  corner  of  France  where  the  monarchical 
sentiment  retains  its  power ;  and  there  are  still  whole  regions 
there,  out  of  the  towns,  where  few  of  the  men,  and  none  of 
the  women,  understand  a  word  of  ordinary  French.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  there  is  a  perceptible  difference.  It  is  e.g.  a  rare  ex¬ 
ception  in  the  Tyrol  to  see  a  peasant  pass  the  wayside  cross  or 
frescoed  shrine  without  doffing  his  cap ;  in  Brittany,  where  the 
crosses  are  quite  as  frequent,  it  is  almost  as  exceptional  to  see  any 
passer-by  take  the  slightest  notice  of  them.  The  churches  are 
open  all  day,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  it  their  silence  is  only 
broken  by  the  almost  “  invariable  ticking  of  the  clock  ”  or  the 
clattering  sabots  of  the  two  or  three  old  women  who  are  usually 
to  be  found  there  ;  it  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  attendance  in  the  early  mornings  even  of  weekdays,  while 
on  Sundays  a  large  number  of  men  may  be  seen  at  the  low  masses, 
though  comparatively  few  are  present  at  High  Mass  or  Vespers.  But 
it  is  clear  from  many  little  signs  that  the  old  devotion,  or 
superstition,  or  simplicity,  or  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  is 
gradually  dying  out.  The  departed  spirits  no  longer  appear  on 
All  Souls  day  in  the  Bay  of  Trdpasses — where  the  vast  and 
wicked  city  of  Ys,  “the  modern  Sodom,”  sunk  under  the 
avenging  wave — and  even  “  mysterious  Carnac,”  as  our  readers 
may  have  gathered  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Miln  reviewed  the 
other  day  in  our  columns,  is  compelled  to  submit  its  mystery  to 
the  realistic  handling  of  archaeological  research.  The  schoolmas¬ 
ter  is  abroad  even  in  Brittany,  and  the  bright  intelligent  boy,  who 
acts  as  your  cicerone  to  the  curious  dolmen  called  the  “  Butte  de 
Cesar  ”  at  Locmariaker,  is  as  much  at  home  in  French  as  in  his 
native  Breton  tongue,  and  will  tell  you  of  brothers  of  his  who 
are  also  adepts  in  English.  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
endorse  the  sweeping  indictment  brought  by  some  English 
sojourners  in  Brittany,  that  “  all  the  men  are  atheists,”  which 
at  most  is  only  true  of  a  portion  of  the  upper  class,  but  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  at 
least  occasional  drunkards,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  English 
tourist  has  taught  them  to  keep  a  much  sharper  eye  on  their 
gains  than  formerly,  though  the  general  cost  of  travelling  in 
Brittany  is  still  decidedly  below  the  average  of  the  rest  of  France. 
Of  the  old  costume,  of  which  splendid  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  Museum  at  Quimper,  little  remains  in  ordinary  use, 
as  far  as  male  attire  is  concerned,  except  at  some  out-of- 
the-way  places  like  Pont  l’Abbe ;  but  the  female  head-dress, 
though  not  so  picturesque  as  the  high  caps  worn  on  high 
days  and  holidays  in  Normandy,  has  a  stranger  effect  from  its  close 
similarity  to  conventual  forms,  and  as  female  servants  supply 
the  place  of  the  gargon  at  almost  all  Breton  table-d’hotes,  it  is 
difficult  at  first  to  avoid  the  impression  that  lay  sisters  are  waiting 
upon  you — and  generally,  it  must  be  confessed,  waiting  very 
clumsily.  Indeed  there  is  a  marked  superiority  of  the  man  over 
the  woman,  both  in  appearance  and  intelligence,  observable,  as  a 
rule,  throughout  the  country. 

But  most  travellers  in  Brittany  at  the  present  day  will  find  their 
chief  interest  in  the  scenery  and  the  architectural  monuments, 
whether  Christian  or  “  Druidical,”  as  they  are  sometimes  vaguely 
termed,  though  this  use  of  the  phrase  Druidical  is  at  best  but  a 
veil  to  disguise  our  ignorance.  The  scenery  of  Brittany  generally, 
and  notably  of  certain  districts — such  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quimperlti  and  Lannion,  and  the  region  lying  between  Huelgoet 
and  Carhaix — differs  conspicuously,  and  most  favourably,  from  the 
dull  uninteresting  dead  level  characteristic  of  northern  France 
elsewhere.  Both  in  detail  and  general  effect  the  moors  and  river 
banks  and  wooded  slopes,  with  their  granite  rocks  and  rich  growth 
of  ferns  of  every  kind,  will  recall  to  those  familiar  with  it  the 
lovely  scenery  of  South  Devon.  The  pedestrian  may  roam  for 
miles  and  miles  .along  the  steep,  rocky  banks  of  the  Isole 
and  File,  or  track  the  sparkling,  dashing  Guier  up  from 
Lannion  to  the  ruined  castle  of  Tonguedec,  or  explore 
the  wooded  heights  and  moors  that  stretch  far  away  from 
Huelgoet — where  the  site  of  a  mountain  chalet  of  Aune  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  secluded  from  all  sounds  but  that  of  the  rushing  waterfall, 
is  still  shown — and  may  well  fancy  himself  on  Dartmoor,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ernie  or  the  Yealm,  or — but  for  the  absence  of 
lakes— in  parts  of  Westmoreland  or  Cumberland.  And  the  narrow 
lanes,  with  their  high  banks  and  hedges — so  utterly  unlike  the 
normal  type  of  French  roadways  and  the  roughly  constructed 
stone  walls  which  often  fence  them  in  or  divide  field  from  field, 
with  their  irregular  steps,  in  place  of  stiles,  recall  another  cha¬ 
racteristic  Devonian  peculiarity.  We  do  not  mean  of  course 
that  the  whole  of  Brittany  is  like  the  most  picturesque  parts 
of  Devonshire.  This  cannot  truly  be  said  of  the  rather  over¬ 
praised  scenery  of  Dinan ;  the  banks  of  the  Ranee  are  very 
pretty,  and  may  recall  the  Thames  at  Richmond  or  even  at 
Pangbourne,  but  they  are  never  more  than  pretty.  Nor  can  any¬ 
thing  be  drearier  than  the  straight  dusty  road  from  Auray  to  the 
hugely  popular  but  aesthetically  most  uninviting  shrine  of  St. 
Anne,  or  the  longer  course  from  Auray  to  Carnac — those  who 
are  wise  will  take  a  boat  to  Locmariaker — or  from  Quimper  by 
l'ont  l’Abbe  to  Penmarch— a  somewhat  over-rated  point  of  view, 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  the  rocky  promontory  of 
Point  de  Raz.  But  still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  charming 
scenery,  with  its  mountain  streams,  and  granite  rocks,  and  moor¬ 
land,  throughout  Western  Brittany,  though  it  will  mostly  be 
missed  by  those  who  keep  to  high  roads  and  railways.  The 
abundance  of  granite,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
helps  of  course  to  account  for  the  “  menhirs  ”  and  “  dolmens  ” 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  so  little  is  certainly 


known,  but  on  which  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  here, 
as  we  so  lately  had  occasion  to  review  a  work  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt,  after  recent  exhumations,  of  the  sepulchral  nature  of  the 
dolmens,  consisting  of  two  or  more  upright  stones  with  another 
or  several  others  laid  over  them,  while  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  every  dolmen  was  originally  covered  by  a  tumulus,  though  in 
many  cases  the  superincumbent  earth  has  wholly  or  partially  fallen 
away  or  been  removed  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  most  perfect 
example  of  this  kind  of  construction  is  that  on  the  little  island  of 
Gavr’  Innis,  with  its  elaborate  wall  sculptures,  partly  in  spiral 
lines,  supposed  by  some — wrongly,  we  conceive — to  denote  serpent 
-worship,  while  next  to  it  comes  the  “  Butte  de  Cdsar  ”  on  the  main¬ 
land,  of  about  equal  dimensions  but  of  less  curious  workmanship. 
Of  the  proper  destination  of  the  menhirs,  whether  for  religious  or 
civil  or  sepulchral  purposes,  it  is  less  easy  to  speak  with  confi¬ 
dence,  no  bodies  having  been  as  yet  discovered  buried  under  them. 
But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  might  be  gathered  from  the 
ordinary  guide-books,  that  a  continuous  street,  so  to  term  it,  of 
these  monumental  stones  stretches  for  miles  from  Kerlescant  to 
Moenac.  They  are  found  in  groups  at  various  intervals  between 
these  extreme  points,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  con¬ 
tinuous  line  ever  existed,  and  solitary  menhirs,  or  two  or  three 
together,  are  frequently  found  elsewhere,  while  many  more  have 
fallen  or  been  broken  up  for  farm-buildings  and  the  like.  That 
similar  monuments  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales  is  not  wonderful— whatever  explanation  of  their  design 
be  accepted— when  we  recollect,  what  the  very  names  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall  indicate,  that  the  same  Celtic  race  who  peopled 
Brittany  passed  over  to  the  western  shores  of  this  island,  where 
they  left  indelible  traces  both  on  the  soil  and  in  the  blood  and 
language  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  speak  of  the  church 
architecture  of  Brittany,  on  which  alone  a  volume  might  be 
written.  It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  older  parish  churches 
have  a  peculiar  character  of  hardness,  dreariness,  and  almost 
grotesque  sternness  about  them.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
granite  without  and  whitewash  within,  while  the  heavy  appear¬ 
ance  is  greatly  increased,  both  within  and  without,  sometimes  by  the 
church  ending  in  a  cross  transept  at  the  east  end  without  a  chancel, 
and  much  oftener  from  the  unbroken  lines  of  the  long  low  roof 
extending  over  the  side  aisles  without  any  clerestory,  which 
mars  the  grandeur  even  of  the  very  striking  Collegiate  Church  at 
Pont  Croix,  and  is  only  partially  relieved,  there  or  elsewhere,  by 
the  tall  and  graceful  spire  of  pierced  granite  which  is  so  common  a 
feature  of  otherwise  quite  insignificant  village  churches.  Such  a 
noble  shrine  as  that  of  our  Lady  of  Folgoet,  erected  in  the 
fourteenth  century — one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Brittany  after 
the  Cathedrals — must  be  considered  exceptional.  Its  solemnity 
of  effect  as  a  whole  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  exquisite 
tracery  of  porches  and  windows  and  rood-screen ;  nor  does 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  long  southern  transept,  with 
its  magnificent  porch  and  the  three  altars  against  its  eastern 
wall — looking  like  a  subsidiary  aisle,  turned  at  right  angles  to 
the  body  of  the  church — convey  any  impression  of  ungraceful¬ 
ness,  while  the  lofty  spires,  over  150  feet  high,  flanking  the 
western  porch,  add  much  to  the  lightness  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
the  general  appearance.  If  the  Breton  Cathedrals  retain  something 
of  the  stern  simplicity,  they  have  more  than  all  the  grandeur  of 
the  best  specimens  of  parish  churches.  None  of  them  can  boast 
the  wealth  of  ancient  stained  glass  which  is  the  special  glory  of 
Chartres,  or  the  marvellous  and  unique  grace  of  the  eastern  end  of 
Le  Mans,  with  its  double  cincture  of  choir  aisles  and  cordon  of 
side  chapels  beyond  them,  and  forest-work  of  flying  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  as  it  is  visible,  unlike  too  many  French  cathedrals,  from 
the  broad  open  space  around  it.  But  Quimper,  which  is  the 
finest,  and  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  one  of  the  oldest,  of  the  Cathedrals  in 
Brittany,  which  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  Quimper,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  have  also  their  double  row  of  choir  aisles,  and 
Q.uimper  is  rich — though  not  so  rich  as  Chartres — in  old  painted 
glass,  while  the  lofty  roof,  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  the 
two  western  spires  of  250  feet  high,  add  greatly  to  its  external 
grandeur.  The  cathedral  towers  of  Leon  are  somewhat  dwarfed 
by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gigantic  Creisker  spire, 
nearly  400  feet  high,  overshadowing  a  church  not  large  or  other¬ 
wise  remarkable,  except  for  the  perceptible  inclination  of  the  navo 
— not  the  choir — in  a  southerly  direction,  a  specialty  observable 
in  the  choirs  of  some  other  Breton  churches.  Quimper  is  still  an 
episcopal  see,  but  Leon,  like  Dol,  Treguier,  and  some  other 
Breton  Cathedrals,  each  with  a  character  and  history,  and  a 
special  beauty  of  its  own,  is  no  longer  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ;  there 
may  be  seen  indeed  in  the  north  choir  aisle  the  kneeling  effigy  of 
John  Francis  de  la  Maroshe,  the  last  of  his  line,  with  a  long  Latin 
inscription  telling  how  he  was  the  administrator  of  the  supplies 
granted  by  the  English  Government  to  the  emigre  clergy,  and  died 
in  London  in  1806.  There  is  something  in  this  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  unmitred  sees  which  seems  to  deepen  the  resigned,  old 
world,  melancholy  air  attributed  by  Souvestre  to  Breton  religion, 
and  which  certainly  accords  at  Leon  with  what  an  English 
writer  calls  “  the  deathlike  stillness  of  the  scarcely  living  city.” 
Indeed,  as  we  pass  from  town  to  town  of  Brittany,  each  with 
its  crumbling  castle,  its  quaint  solemn  churches,  ana  its  narrow 
silent  streets,  Troja  fait  seems  to  be  everywhere  inscribed.  We 
seem  to  be  wandering  amid  the  debris  of  an  extinct  volcano. 
The  strength  of  two  successive  forms  of  social  and  religious  life, 
once  full  of  creative  power — the  pagan  and  the  mediaeval— is 
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traced  in  imperishable  characters  on  the  stones  of  Carnac  and  on 
the  granite  shrines  of  Folgoet  and  St.  Barbe,  and  in  those 
mute  memorials  is  contained  the  history  of  Brittany.  It 
will  no  doubt  gradually  become  assimilated  to  the  life  of 
modern  France,  as  the  old  nomenclature  is  already  succumbing  to 
the  new  departmental  divisions  of  Finistere,  or  Morbihan,  or 
Cotes  du  Nord  ;  but  the  more  completely  it  succeeds  in  identifying 
itself  with  the  “  ideas  of  ’89,”  and  wipes  away  the  Parisian  re¬ 
proach  of  “  le  pays  le  plus  arriera  cle  la  France ,”  the  more  entirely 
will  it  lose  all  identity  with  its  own  past.  The  “  revolutionary 
torrent  ”  of  advancing  intellect,  to  cite  an  ugly  jest  of  Carrier’s, 
may  prove  far  more  effective  than  the  deadly  waters  of  the  Loire. 
Morbihan  and  Finistere  may  attain  to  the  highest  ideal  of  French 
civilization,  as  it  is  understood  by  senators  and  savans  of  the  day, 
but  “  poor  rough  Brittany,”  which,  as  Michelet  sneeringly  com¬ 
plained,  “  is  so  Gaulish  that  it  is  scarcely  French,”  will  have 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is  the  one  district  of  France  that  has  dared  to 
be  more  than  a  century  old  ;  and  in  modern  France  to  break  with 
the  national  history  in  an  inexorable  condition  of  conformity  to 
the  national  life. 


GHOSTS  IN  TIIE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH. 

SOME  one  has  said  that,  if  you  have  a  thoroughly  dull  neigh¬ 
bour  at  dinner,  you  can  always  arouse  and  interest  her  by 
introducing  the  subject  of  ghosts.  The  newspapers  have  been 
suffering  lately  from  a  terribly  dull  season,  and  are  at  their  wits’ 
end  for  subjects  to  discuss.  The  Daily  Telegraph  has  had  tho 
happy  thought  of  getting  up  a  public  discussion  about  bogies. 
Every  observant  person  knows  how  these  discussions  are  started. 
First  you  have  an  able  leading  article,  expressing  an  intelligent 
scepticism.  Then  some  one,  probably  “  in  the  office,”  writes  a 
long  letter,  complimenting  the  able  “  leader,”  and  “  proposing,” 
as  Mr.  Paley  makes  Pindar  say,  “  a  subject  for  discussion.”  When 
the  subject  is  ghosts,  the  public  rushes  eagerly  in,  with  stories 
about  visions  beheld,  and  mysterious  noises  heard,  by  its  sisters, 
and  its  cousins,  and  its  aunts.  The  esprit,  fort  of  the  middle 
classes  is  allowed  to  have  his  say,  and  demonstrates  that  ghosts 
are  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  accepted  principles  of  the 
“  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

The  Telegraph  and  its  correspondents  have  gone  regularly 
through  this  programme,  without  actually  raising  the  veil  which 
“  severs  ghosts  from  shadow-casting  men,”  and  without  even 
adding  much  that  is  new  to  the  common  stock  of  ghost  stories. 
The  death  of  Lord  Airlie  furnished  a  leader-writer  in  the  Telegraph 
with  a  peg  to  hang  his  article  upon.  Most  people  have  heard  of 
the  “  Airlie  Drummer,”  who  plays  his  mystic  drum-tap3  when 
any  member  of  the  house  is  about  to  die.  The  drummer  is  as 
well  known  as  the  “  Drummer  of  Tedworth  ”  was  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Old  families  plume  themselves  on  these 
airy  retainers.  A  Scotch  house  believes  that  it  possesses  a 
field  in  which  there  is  a  hidden  treasure.  When  anv  one 
approaches  for  the  purpose  of  digging  up  the  gold,  a  frightful 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  punishes  his  temerity.  “  And  do 
you  really  believe  that  the  whole  atmospheric  system  of  the  planet 
is  revolutionized  for  the  sake  of  the  Macbuddies  of  Tulloch- 
buddie?”  a  sceptical  lady  asked  a  member  of  that  ancient  sept. 
But  the  faith  of  the  Macbuddies  is  proof  against  such  impious 
rationalism,  and  so  is  that  of  persons  happy  enough  to  possess 
a  family  banshee  or  ominous  animal.  We  are  acquainted  with  a 
Scotch  family  in  which  a  black  cat  always  appears  “  where  nae  cat 
should  be,”  and  that  in  the  presence  of  three  or  four  witnesses,  before 
a  death  in  the  family.  The  last  apparition  “came  off”  about 
three  years  ago,  when  three  ladies  of  the  family  saw  the  mysterious 
animal,  which  disappeared  as  strangely  as  it  had  come.  Within  a 
month  a  sister  of  these  ladies  died,  and  they  discovered,  from  an 
entry  in  her  diary,  that  she  had  seen  the  ominous  cat  on  the  same 
night  on  which  it  had  appeared  to  them.  Many  such  anecdotes 
will  be  given  to  the  world  when  some  imitator  of  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  publishes  “  The  History  of  the  Scottish  Middle  Classes.” 

But  these  agreeable  reminiscences  have  led  us  away  from  the 
Telegraph  and  the  Airlie  Drummer.  Philosophers  can  readily 
account  for  the  apparition  of  warning  creatures  peculiar  to  certain 
families.  This  is  the  last  service  of  the  Totem,  the  protecting  and 
friendly  animal  attached  to  savage  households  in  America,  Africa, 
Northern  India,  and  Australia.  It  is  less  easy  to  explain  the 
Drummer,  and,  indeed,  the  evidence  about  his  performances  is  not 
consistent.  The  Telegraph  started  the  subject  hv  averring  that  on 
August  19,  1849,  a  young  Englishman  heard  music  like  that  of  “  a 
brass  band  ”  as  he  was  making  his  way  to  a  shooting  lodge  of 
Lord  Airlie’s.  The  strains  of  the  brass  band  were,  as  usual, 
ominous  of  disaster.  Indeed,  even  in  the  suburbs,  brass  bands  are 
little  better  than  nuisances.  The  publication  of  this  legend 
“  drew  ”  Mr.  N.  Macieod,  who  wrote  to  the  Telegraph  laconically 
thus  : — “  The  warning  which  is  heard  at  Cortachy  when  any  mis¬ 
fortune  is  about  to  befall  the  family  is  a  single  drummer,  not  a 
band  of  music.”  And  this,  as  some  one  says  in  Silas  Marner, 
“  seems  a  deal  likelier  ” — for  brass  bands  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  the  ghost  is  an  old  ghost,  not  at  all  likely  to  be  equal 
to  playing  the  “  Wacht  am  Rhein.”  But  here  again  the  evidence 
is  conflicting,  for  another  correspondent  brings  evidence  to  show 
that  a  lady  “  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  titled  families  in 
Scotland  ”  heard  a  “band  of  music  ”  early  in  the  spring  of  1845, 
that  a  gentleman  explained  the  noise  to  have  been  caused  “  by  the 


drummer-boy,”  and  that  a  death  did  happen  in  the  family  in 
about  three  months.  A  correspondent  of  the  Birmingham  Daily 
Post  vouches  for  it  that  a  certain  Miss  S.  heard  “  heavenly  music  ” 
when  Lord  Airlie  was  suffering  from  gout.  Mrs.  Ann  Day,  who 
was  at  Cortachy  Castle  in  the  capacity  of  lady’s-maid  in  1845, 
heard  a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
carriage  was  there,  and  was  also  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
fife  and  the  beating  of  a  drum.  “  About  this  there  was  some¬ 
thing  indescribably  disagreeable  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  drummer 
were  making  his  way  through  the  floor.”  In  this  case,  then, 
the  music  was  far  from  “  heavenly.”  Thus  we  are,  it 
will  be  admitted,  confronted  with  a  certain  discrepancy  of 
evidence.  The  music  is  sometimes  heavenly,  sometimes  disagree¬ 
able  ;  occasionally  it  appears  to  resemble  the  strains  of  a  brass 
band  on  a  lonely  heath,  and  again  it  impresses  the  listeners  as  if 
it  were  caused  by  a  drummer-boy  contending,  not  only  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  art,  but  with  the  arduous  task  of  working  his 
way  up  through  the  floor.  The  only  practical  question  raised  is 
this — Would  it  be  fair  for  a  person  who  has  had  a  “  warning,” 
whether  conveyed  by  a  black  cat  or  a  white  bird,  by  a  drummer-boy 
or  a  brass  band,  to  go  and  insure  his  life  heavily  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family  ?  In  an  agreeable  but,  we  fear,  fictitious  narrative, 
Mr.  James  Payn  has  introduced  us  to  an  Annuity  Company  which 
keeps  a  second-sighted  man  on  the  premises,  and  regulates  its 
dealings  by  his  visions,  which  invariably  prove  correct.  If  he  sees 
a  shroud  on  the  client’s  breast,  most  generous  arrangements  are 
instantly  made.  But — no  shroud,  no  annuity. 

In  addition  to  the  Airlie  Drummer,  the  Telegraph  was  exercised 
by  the  ghost  of  Miss  Sarah  Duckett,  which  appeared  more  than 
once  to  a  farmer  named  Roberts  at  Church  Stretton.  Church 
Stretton  boasts  an  abortive  mine,  now  filled  up,  and  called  the 
Copper  Hole.  As  the  ghost  of  Miss  Duckett  appeared  to  Farmer 
Roberts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Copper  Hole,  the  neighbours 
drew  the  conclusion  that  her  bones  reposed  at  the  bottom  of  that 
gulf.  They  therefore  cheerfully  subscribed  money  and  hired 
labourers  to  excavate  the  hole.  Nothing  was  found  at  the  bottom 
but  one  old  shoe.  Church  Stretton,  therefore,  now  possesses  a  hole 
which  has  been  twice  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  with 
no  other  result  than  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  piece  of  shoe- 
leather.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  hole  with  such  interesting 
associations  could  be  found  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gotham. 

The  philosophic  correspondents  of  the  'Telegraph  are  not 
more  full  of  information  than  the  believers.  Indeed,  of  all 
the  letters,  we  prefer  *  that  of  “  A  Sceptic,”  who  knows  of  a 
very  good  sample  of  a  haunted  house  situated,  like  most 
haunted  houses,  “  in  the  West  of  England.”  When  The 
Mulligan  was  asked  for  his  address,  he  used  to  wave  his  hand  so 
as  to  indicate  a  large  arc  of  the  horizon,  and  say,  “  I  live  down 
there.”  “  The  West  of  England  ”  is  almost  as  vague  an  address  ; 
too  vague  even  for  a  bogie.  The  people  who  live,  along  with  the 
ghosts,  in  the  house  “  are  completely  upset  and  rendered  miserable 
by  apparitions  and  mysterious  occurrences  which  can  neither  be 
explained,  terminated,  nor  tolerated.  The  lady  of  the  house 
canuot  live  in  it,”  being  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by 
nocturnal  noises,  and  “  the  shadowy  form  of  a  woman  holding 
a  child  in  her  arms.”  Governesses,  too,  horrible  to  relate,  have 
heard  doors  opening  and  shutting  in  the  dead  of  night !  This  is  an 
extent  of  ghostly  experience  with  which  we  ourselves  are  not  un¬ 
familiar.  The  children  (when  bored  with  the  nursery)  come  down 
stairs  and  say  that  “  The  lady  is  there  again.”  An  accomplished 
London  detective  has  failed  to  find  even  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
nuisance.  We  can  only  say,  if  the  ghost  is  a  ghost — “  bolt  it  with 
a  bishop.”  This  plan,  that  of  exorcism,  had  lately  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  a  house  (also  in  the  West  of  England)  which 
was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  woman  in  purple  velvet.  The 
sceptic  who  tells  this  story  rejects  the  customary  explanation — 
“  rats.”  Indeed  the  most  imaginative  could  with  difficulty  convert 
a  rat  into  the  shadowy  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her 
arms. 

As  a  pendant  to  the  ghost  in  the  West  of  England,  we  purpose 
to  describe  one  which,  to  our  knowledge,  appeared  lately  in  a 
small  village  near  Chipping  Norton.  This  ghost  has  always 
appeared  to  us  one  of  the  most  “  creepy  ”  and  disagreeable,  while 
wholly  unaccounted  for,  and  uncalled  for,  of  modern  apparitions. 
The  village  of  which  we  speak  consists  of  one  long  line 
of  comfortable  old  houses.  The  Manor  House  is  but  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  village  street.  The  wife  of  the  squire 
happened  to  be  driving  through  the  village,  one  bright  August 
afternoon,  when  four  children  rushed,  in  unconcealed  alarm,  out 
of  the  open  door  of  a  cottage.  So  terrified  was  one  of  the  children 
that  she  (or  he)  had  a  fit  on  the  spot.  The  lady  stopped  her 
carriage  and  asked  the  children  what  was  the  matter.  They  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  had  been  frightened  by  seeing  a  strange  woman 
on  the  stairs  where  they  had  been  playing.  On  being  asked  to 
describe  the  woman,  they  said  that  she  was  dressed  in  a  long 
strait  dress  of  flannel,  fastened  at  the  throat,  and  that  she  had 
a  white  band  fastened  under  her  chin,  and  another  bound  round 
her  body.  In  fact,  they  described  an  old-fashioned  corpse  as  it 
would  appear  when  prepared  for  the  grave,  in  the  days  when  the 
law  enjoined  that  the  dead  should  be  buried  in  flannel.  There 
seems  something  uncomfortable  in  the  apparition  of  the  ancient 
dead  to  the  eyes  of  a  set  of  village  children  on  a  sunny  August 
afternoon.  Perhaps  the  M.  A.  of  the  Telegraph  who  knows  so 
much  about  the  Hindoos  will  explain  that  this  “  so-called  spiritual 
phenomenon  took  place  in  the  Akash,  or  ether,  by  exercise  of 
ascetic  powers,  or  cultivated  will,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  The 
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more  uncompromising;  sceptic  will  say  that  the  children  had  been 
expecting;  to  see  a  corpse  of  the  old  school,  and  so  were  the  victims 
of  unconscious  cerebration.  Other  incredulous  persons  will  re¬ 
member  how  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  accounted  for  the  wraith 
beheld  by  his  grandmother — “  aiblins  my  grandmither  was  an 
awfu’  leear.” 


THE  REPORT  OX  LEGAL  PROCEDURE. 

THE  legal  profession  bids  fair  to  be  relieved  from  the  reproach 
of  being  behindhand  with  respect  to  reform  and  progress. 
Much  has  been  done  within  the  last  ten  years  towards  accelerating 
and  cheapening  legal  procedure  ;  and  more  has  been  suggested  and 
attempted,  but  has  hitherto  failed  to  take  effect  by  reason  of  the 
supineness  of  the  Legislature,  as  witness  the  Criminal  Code  and 
the  multitudinous  Bankruptcy  Bills.  The  latest  effort  in  the 
direction  of  reform  is  fortunately  one  which  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
within  the  power  of  the  judges  to  carry  out  without  recourse  to 
Parliament,  and  we  may  therefore  reasonably  hope  to  reap  its 
benefits  at  an  early  date.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Procedure,  appointed  last  January  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  has 
now  been  published;  and,  if  approved  by  the  judges  empowered 
to  make  new  rules  of  court  and  embodied  by  them  in  such  rules, 
will  work  a  very  considerable  change  in  the  legal  system  of  this 
country.  The  great  desideratum  with  regard  to  law  as  with 
regard  to  other  commodities  is  that  it  should  be  good  and  cheap. 
The  character  and  attainments  of  the  occupants  of  the  judicial 
bench  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  goodness,  so  far  as  the 
administration  is  concerned;  but,  despite  many  improvements  in 
our  procedure,  the  expense  and  delay  involved  in  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  amount  in  many  cases  to  a  practical  denial  of  justice.  This 
expense  and  delay  have  long  been  mainly  attributed  to  two  causes, 
the  cumbrous  and  dilatory  nature  of  the  proceedings,  obligatory 
and  optional,  between  the  parties  prior  to  the  trial  of  the  action, 
and  the  number  of  appeals  of  one  kind  and  another  open  to  a  de¬ 
feated  suitor  without  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  at 
stake.  This  view  is  practically  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee. 

Their  first  suggestion  deals  with  an  important  item  of  pre¬ 
liminary  delay  and  expense,  namely,  the  pleadings  in  a  cause,  not 
the  oral  pleadings,  commonly  so  called,  by  qounsel  in  court,  but  the 
written  or  printed  statements  of  their  case  delivered  by  each  party. 
These,  though  deprived  of  much  of  their  original  technicality  by 
the  Judicature  Acts  and  rules,  still  occasionally  attain  inordinate 
dimensions,  and  serve  to  conceal  the  point  at  issue  rather  than  to 
elucidate  the  point  at  issue  or  give  it  due  prominence.  Special 
pleading  as  a  science  is  practically  defunct,  and  the  very  large 
powers  which  judges  possess  of  amending  the  present  pleadings  at 
any  stage  of  the  cause,  up  to  and  including  the  trial  itself,  have 
rendered  them  of  secondary  importance.  If  pleadings  do  not 
contain  all  that  they  should,  the  judge  may,  and  indeed  is  bound 
to,  supply  the  deficiency,  and  occasionally  does  so  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  one  party  to  set  up  an  entirely  new  case.  Yet  the 
construction  of  even  the  modern  modified  pleadings  necessitates 
the  employment  of  counsel  once  at  least  by  each  side,  and  the 
rules  of  procedure  allow  a  considerable  period  for  their  preparation 
and  delivery,  during  which  little  or  nothing  else  can  be  done.  The 
Committee  bad  been  invited  to  consider  the  possibility  of  abolish¬ 
ing  pleadings  altogether  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, substituting 
a  somewhat  fuller  endorsement  on  the  writ  than  that  at  present  in 
use,  to  which  the  defendant  should,  on  appearance,  deliver  a 
similarly  concise  answer.  The  Committee,  however,  finding,  from 
statistics  compiled  by  them,  that  6ri2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
actions  commenced  in  1S79  were  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  writ 
alone,  consider  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  increase  the  cost  of 
a  process  which  has  proved  so  efficacious  in  its  native  simplicity. 
Detaining  the  writ,  therefore,  in  its  existing  form,  they  suggest 
that  the  defendant  shall  within  a  specified  time  give  notice  of  any 
special  defence  he  proposes  to  set  up  which,  without  such  notice, 
might  take  the  other  party  by  surprise,  to  which  the  plaintiff 
may  in  his  turn  give  notice  of  any  similar  matter  on  which  he 
intends  to  rely  ;  silence  all  the  while  implying,  not  consent, 
but  a  general  denial  of  the  statements  and  rights  of  the  other 
party,  putting  him  to  proof  of  all  which  it  lies  upon  him  to  prove. 
Pleadings,  without  being  abolished,  are  only  to  be  allowed  by  order 
of  a  judge.  The  plan  seems  plausible  and  straightforward  enough, 
and  the  model  on  which  it  is  obviously  formed — namely,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  County  Courts — has  been  found  to  work  well.  The 
instances  adduced  by  the  Committee  of  the  very  large  class  of 
mercantile  and  other  cases  in  which  the  issue  is  from  the  outset 
perfectly  plain,  certainly  go  far  to  show  the  general  inutility  of 
pleadings,  and  of  course  no  judge  would  refuse  leave  to  deliver 
pleadings  where  the  nature  of  the  case  made  it  impossible 
to  bring  the  necessary  allegations  within  the  limits  of  an  in¬ 
dorsement. 

One  point  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  pleadings,  at  least  in 
certain  cases,  has  been  overlooked  or,  rather,  misinterpreted  by  the 
Committee.  Referring  to  35‘io  per  cent,  of  the  actions  in  1879, 
which  they  return  as  “  unaccounted  for,  and  therefore  presumably 
settled  or  abandoned  after  some  litigation,”  they  thence  infer  that 
in  those  cases  “  pleadings  were  of  little  use.”  YVe  cannot  acquiesce 
in  this  deduction.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  by  either  side  brings  out  with  crushing  clearness 
the  unsuspected  strength  of  an  opponent's  position,  and  so  leads  to 


submission  or  compromise.  It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the 
statements  in  pleadings  are  purely  formal,  and  not  founded  on  fact; 
but  when  such  statements  are  made,  the  author  of  them  may  be 
put  on  oath  as  to  their  truth,  and  his  antagonist  may  take  it  that 
what  he  swears  in  answer  to  interrogatories  he  will  stick  to  in  the 
witness-box.  Still  the  class  of  case8  in  which  this  would  be 
likely  to  occur  would  be  the  class  of  cases  in  which  the  present 
pleadings  would  still  be  available.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  reference 
to  this  question  of  pleading  that  one  feels  most  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Committee's  having  been  restricted  in  their  investigations  to 
the  procedure  in  the  Common  Law  Division.  The  Chancery  Bar 
is  by  far  the  greatest  transgressor  in  prolixity,  diffuseness,  and 
irrelevancy  in  pleading,  and  it  would  be  straining  out  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel  were  any  rule  made  minimizing  Common  Law 
pleadings  and  letting  Chancery  pleadings  go  scathless.  Indeed, 
the  Committee  go  out  of  their  way  to  imply  as  much  in  their 
Report. 

The  next  abuse  attacked  by  the  Committee  is  one  to  which  the 
Common  Law  Division  is,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  more  liable 
than  the  Chancery,  and  which  certainly  requires  redress.  The 
sort  of  skirmishing  at  Judges'  Chambers  which  precedes  the  general 
action  in  court  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  legal  expense, 
and  the  facilities  for  this  species  of  warfare  afforded  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  frequently  enable  one  party  to  drive  his  antagonist  out 
of  the  field  by  the  brute  force  of  a  longer  purse.  A  multitude  of 
summonses  may  be  taken  out  which,  without  being  definitely 
groundless  or  vexatious,  are  practically  tentative  and  usually 
futile,  and  which  pile  up  costs  and  terrorize  the  opposite  party. 
The  Committee  propose  to  substitute  a  sort  of  omnibus  summons, 
on  the  hearing  of  which  the  Master  may  give  directions  as  to  any 
interlocutory  proceedings  to  be  hereafter  resorted  to  in  the  suit, 
and  also  as  to  the  mode  of  trial.  In  order  to  save  time  and  secure 
uniformity  of  decision,  the  Committee  further  suggest  that  every 
case  should  be  assigned  from  the  beginning  to  some  particular 
Master’s  list,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  recapitulating  its 
facts  on  every  application.  All  this  is  very  good  and  tends  directly 
to  economy  of  time  and  money.  The  only  objection  we  can  see 
is  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  and  including  in  the  omnibus 
summons,  as  we  have  termed  it,  all  the  requirements  which  may 
arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  At  the  time  discovery  is  ap¬ 
plied  for  it  may  be  impossible  to  fix  the  place  where  the  trial  can 
most  conveniently  be  had,  and  a  subsequent  summons  might  have 
to  be  applied  for  for  the  latter  purpose,  at  the  risk  as  to  costs  of 
the  party  applying.  Still,  the  Committee  would  provide  that 
the  Master  or  judge  might  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  costs  in  the 
case  of  such  subsequent  applications,  and,  on  good  cause  being 
shown,  no  doubt  injustice  might  be  avoided. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  summonses  which  either  party  may 
take  out  under  the  present  system  a  source  of  oppression,  but,  as 
we  have  before  now  pointed  out,  the  evil  is  intensified  by  the  in¬ 
ordinate  series  of  appeals  which  are  open  to  a  party  defeated  on 
such  summons — a  series  of  appeals  usually  quite  incommensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  point  in  question.  This  the  Com¬ 
mittee  fully  recognize,  and  obviate  by  providing  that  there  shall 
be  no  appeal  from  a  judge  at  Chambers  except  in  cases  of  special 
difficulty  and  importance,  and  then  only  when  allowed  by  the 
judge  himself  or  by  special  leave  of  the  Court  in  banc  to  which 
such  appeal  lies  when  allowed,  limiting  such  restriction  of  course 
to  cases  of  procedure  and  practice.  Akin  to  the  oppression 
wrought  by  innumerable  summonses  at  Chambers  and  persistent 
appeal  therefrom  is  the  abuse  of  the  technical  processes  known  as 
discovery  and  interrogatories,  by  which,  as  the  Committee  point 
out,  a  man  may,  on  his  own  mere  allegation  that  he  has  been  wronged 
by  another,  put  that  other  to  unlimited  trouble,  annoyance,  and 
expense  by  compelling  him  to  disclose  and  produce  all  documents 
relating,  however  remotely,  to  the  matters  complained  of,  and  to 
answer  on  oath  an  interminable  list  of  questions  administered 
for  his  examination.  It  is  true  that  under  the  existing  system 
theoretical  checks  are  placed  on  the  unconscientious  exercise  of 
powers  which  are  unquestionably  necessary  and  beneficial  when  pro¬ 
perly  and  fairly  utilized;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  incumbent  on  the 
party  called  upon  to  give  discovery  of  and  produce  documents,  or  to 
answer  interrogatories,  to  show  that  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  him,  the  other  party  being 
primd  facie  presumed  to  be  acting  within  his  rights.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  would  revert  to  what  virtually  was  the  practice  prior  to 
the  Judicature  Acts,  and  would  require  the  sanction  of  a  Master 
before  such  inquisitorial  powers  are  resorted  to,  imposing,  more¬ 
over,  the  costs  of  such  proceedings  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
party  availing  himself  of  them. 

With  regard  to  mode  of  trial,  the  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  foreshadow  a  startling  innovation— nothing  less,  in  fact, 
than  the  practical  supersession  of  the  British  jury.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs  the  trial  will  be  before  a  judge  alone  ;  either  party 
may,  however,  apply  for  a  jury,  which  application  may  be  granted 
if  the  questions  involved  are  shown  to  be  such  as  to  render  such 
a  tribunal  convenient,  and  in  certain  cases  involving  personal 
character  the  right  of  either  party  to  have  a  jury  is  to  be 
indisputable.  The  functions  of  referees,  official  and  special,  are 
preserved,  and  those  of  the  former  are  to  be  extended  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  deal  more  thoroughly  with  the  class  of  cases 
usually  submitted  to  them.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  juries 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  most  salutary.  A  jury,  whether  common 
or  special,  is  at  best  an  unsatisfactory  and  decaying  institution.  It 
possesses  no  special  training,  has  no  interest  in  deciding  the  matttr 
rightly',  is  apt  to  be  wearied  by  detail  and  led  away  by  the 
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eloquence  of  counsel,  "while  the  serving  on  juries  is  a  perpetual 
corvSe  on  those  members  of  the  community  who  are  liable  to  he 
summoned.  A  judge  having  the  decision  both  of  fact  and  of  law 
in  his  own  hands  is  manifestly  a  more  competent  and  expeditious 
arbitrator,  especially  as  in  technical  or  business  matters  he 
may  obtain  the  aid  of  professional  assessors.  Another  great 
advantage  derivable  from  the  proposed  system  will  be  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  those  abortive  trials  which,  after  all  the 
expense  of  preparing  briefs  and  so  forth,  end,  as  every  one 
has  all  through  seen  they  must  end,  in  a  reference. 

Further  to  discourage  trial  by  jury,  the  Committee  suggest  that 
on  every  such  trial,  if  the  judge  certify  that  he  is  dissatistied 
with  the  verdict,  a  new  trial  shall  follow  as  a  matter  of  course, 
subject  to  appeal.  This  last  provision  leads  up  to  a  very  sweeping 
and  salutary  reform  with  relation  to  motions  for  new  trials  and 
other  applications  which  are  now  ex  parte  in  the  first  instance, 
embodied  in  the  14th  and  15th  recommendations  of  the  Report. 
It  is  an  utter  absurdity  that  one  party  should  be  allowed, 
behind  the  back  of  the  other,  to  make  an  application  on  a 
statement  certainly  biassed,  probably  inaccurate,  and  that  then 
the  whole  business  should  be  gone  through  again,  in  order  to 
afford  the  opposite  party  an  opportunity  of  answering,  often  before 
judges  who  have  not  been  present  on  the  previous  occasion.  All 
such  applications  will  in  future,  if  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
be  attended  to,  be  made  in  the  only  rational  manner — namely, 
after  notice  to,  and  in  the  hearing  of,  the  other  side,  who  can 
then  and  there  answer  for  himself,  his  presence,  moreover,  acting 
as  a  guard  against  any  flights  of  fancy  ou  the  part  of  his 
opponent. 

While  thus  improving  the  method  in  which  appeals  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  courts,  the  Committee  seek  to  reconstitute,  on 
more  logical  principles,  the  courts  before  which  such  appeals 
should  come.  Without  disturbing  the  present  arrangement — by 
which  appeals  from  a  judge  sitting  without  a  jury  go  direct  to  the 
Gourt  of  Appeal,  and  from  jury  trials  to  a  Divisional  Court — they 
recommend  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Divisional  Court  should 
consist  of  three  judges,  whose  decision  should  be  final,  except 
where  leave  to  appeal  is  given,  where  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion,  or  where  the  matter  at  stake  exceeds  the  value  of  500/. 
For  the  hearing  of  such  appeals  the  strength  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  to  be  increased  to  five  members — presumably  by  borrow¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  judges  from  the  Courts  below,  not  by  any  new 
appointment  of  Appellate  Judges.  This  plan  would  secure  a  more 
equal  division  of  work  between  the  Courts  in  banco,  which  must 
necessarily  be  retained  for  certain  specific  purposes,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal ;  would  avoid  the  incongruity  of  three  judges  in  one  room 
being  overruled  by  three  judges  in  another ;  and  would  lessen  the 
chances  of  suitors  being  driven  to  the  last  desperate  and  ruinous 
resource  of  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Moreover,  the 
Court  in  banc  being  practically  equivalent  to  a  Court  of  Appeal, 
we  should  get  rid  of  the  anomaly  of  an  extra  Court  being  inter¬ 
posed  between  a  judge  and  jury  and  the  Court  of  Appeal;  while 
the  same  judge  sitting  alone,  or  an  Equity  judge  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  is  only  subject  to  reversal  at  the  hands  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  itself. 

The  only  other  point  in  the  Report  to  which  we  propose 
now  to  refer  is  that  which  suggests  a  lower  scale  of  costs 
and  the  prohibition  of  a  special  jury  in  actions  where  the 
claim  or  sum  recovered  is  less  than  200 1.  For  our  own  part 
we  would  willingly  see  the  experiment  tried  of  relegating  such 
actions  to  the  County  Courts,  the  reasons  usually  assigned  why 
these  tribunals  should  have  Equity  jurisdiction  so  far  in  excess  of 
their  Common  Law  powers  having  never  struck  us  as  particularly 
forcible.  We  are,  however,  somewhat  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
grounds  put  forward  by  the  Committee  in  deprecation  of  such  a 
course — namely,  that  the  increased  number  of  appeals  from  the 
County  Courts  would  neutralise  the  probable  benefits,  and  that  the 
humbler  class  of  litigants,  for  whom  County  Courts  were  primarily 
established,  would  be  crowded  out  in  such  an  event. 

If  the  County  Courts  are  not  to  be  resorted  to,  something  must 
plainly  be  done  in  the  superior  Court,  as  it  is  a  scandal  to  justice 
to  hear  that  “  the  costs  in  the  smaller  actions  iu  the  Queen's 
Bench  are  often  four  times  larger  than  the  sums  in  dispute,  or 
•even  more  than  this  and  the  adoption  of  a  lower  scale  seems  the 
only  practicable  remedy.  What  is  to  be  dreaded  is  lest  the  re¬ 
duction  of  fees  allowed  on  taxation  should  drive  the  smaller 
litigants  to  resort  to  the  lower  class  of  solicitors  and  counsel,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  small  compensation  to  the  clients  “  to  have 
their  causes  decided  by  the  best  courts  and  judges  iu  the  land.” 
The  restriction  of  appeals  from  the  final  judgment  of  a  judge, 
and  the  doing  away  with  special  juries  in  these  smaller  causes, 
are,  however,  provisions  which  can  only  work  for  good. 

Such,  in  its  main  features,  is  this  important  Report.  Apart  from 
its  innate  and  apparent,  merits,  the  position  and  reputation  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  issued  it  entitle  it  to  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  by  those  to  whom  it  is  directly  and  indirectly  addressed.  The 
judges  who  were  not  members  of  the  Committee  will  probably  be 
asked  to  communicate  to  the  Chancellor  their  views  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved,  and  it  would  be  curious  and  instructive  to  see  the 
degree  of  unanimity  or  dissension  thus  elicited. 


TIIE  AUTHOR  OF  DON  QUIXOTE. 

X  essayist  might  find  a  good  subject  on  which  to  dilate  in  the 
fostering  influence  of  a  country's  political  importance  on 
the  study  of  its  literature  by  foreigners.  Not  that  the  observation 
is  particularly  new,  for  in  the  way  of  expostulation  it  has  been 
made  often  enough,  but  the  connexion  has  not  been  sufficiently 
recognized  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  man  of  letters  who  is  not 
free  from  the  faith  of  fellow-craftsmen  in  the  uses  of  leather  is 
apt  to  be  indignant  when  his  favourite  foreign  man  of  genius  is 
not  received  on  his  own  merits.  He  is  over  prone  to  forget  that 
the  most  universal  genius  caunot  be  wholly  independent  of  his 
surroundings,  and  that  without  some  knowledge  of  these  he  i3 
but  partially  intelligible.  But,  pace  the  believers  in  the  enlighten¬ 
ing  influences  of  trade  and  travel,  it  is  generally  by  political  events 
that  nations  become  Known  to  one  another.  Trade  teaches  nothing 
but  trade,  and  it  is  always  the  few  who  travel.  It  is  but  a  few  of 
the  few  who  travel  to  any  purpose,  and  it  is  only  one  traveller  or  so  in 
alternate  generations  who  can  make  that  purpose  of  profit  to 
others.  When  peaceful  intercourse  has  done  its  utmost,  it  is  by 
fighting  that  nations  make  one  another's  acquaintance,  or  by  the 
war  of  one  of  them  with  a  third  party  under  circumstances  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  other.  Out  of  the  jaws  of  the  lion  comes  the 
honey.  No  doubt  the  cannon  of  Van  Tromp  had  something  to  do 
with  attracting  Milton’s  eye  to  the  literature  of  Holland.  Poli¬ 
tical  importance  does  not  necessarily  mean  political  power,  and  a 
country  may  become  important  by  being  fought  over.  It  was 
while  Italy  was  the  interesting  victim  of  Austria  and  France  that 
its  literature  was  a  common  object  of  study,  and  the  Peninsular 
War  was  probably  the  efficient  cause  of  Southey’s  and  Lock¬ 
hart’s  studies  in  Spanish  literature.  It  certainly  was  the  cause 
of  the  popular  interest  in  them.  Even  those  writers  in  whom 
the  interest  of  the  world  is  permanent,  and  whom  we  are  all 
supposed  to  read,  must  suffer  from  the  insignificance  of  their 
country.  Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Bain  have  just  brought  out  a 
series  of  Spanish  prose  works  in  a  way  which  curiously  illustrates 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  just  said.  The  works  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  this  publication  are  not  Spanish  without  exception,  for 
three  of  the  twelve  volumes  are  devoted  to  Gil  Bias,  which  belongs 
to  Spain  very  much  as  a  certain  gentleman  who  lately  chose  to 
appear  in  the  bull-ring  did — in  dress  namely,  and  in  nothing  else. 
But  the  others  are  at  least  Spanish  in  origin.  It  is  typical  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  nationality  even  of  these  without 
qualification;  lor,  with  the  exception  of  Don  Quixote  and  the 
Lasarillo  de  Tonnes,  they  are  presented  here,  not  as  they  appear  in 
the  original,  but  as  they  were  recast  by  Le  Sage. 

The  predominance  of  the  French  writer  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
little  attention  now  given  to  Spanish  literature  for  its  own  sake, 
but  it  is  almost  inevitable.  In  one  case,  however,  the  publishers 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  prove  how  little  care  and  scholarship 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  show  in  editing  a  Spaniard.  The  series 
includes — and  what  series  of  Spanish  romances  could  help  in¬ 
cluding? — Don  Quixote,  and  the  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  is 
treated  as  no  publisher  bringing  out  a  fine  edition  would 
venture  to  treat  a  French  or  German  writer.  When  Messrs. 
Nimmo  and  Bain  resolved  to  reprint  Gil  Bias  they  obviously 
felt  that  some  discrimination  must  be  exercised.  A  competent 
editor  must  be  obtained  for  one  thing,  and  they  must  entrust 
the  task  of  writing  the  introductory  essay  on  Le  Sage  to  a  master 
of  French  literature.  Accordingly,  Le  Sage's  writing  and  recast¬ 
ings  of  other  men's  writing  are  treated  in  an  essay  by  Mr.  Saints- 
bury.  Very  differentia  the  measure  meted  out  to  Cervantes.  We 
might  add,  and  to  Diego  de  Mendoza  or  Mateo  Aleman ;  but,  as  we 
do  not  propose  to  deal  at  present  with  any  of  these  twelve  finely 
got-up  volumes,  except  the  Don  Quixote,  we  shall  at  present  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  Cervantes.  It  is,  perhaps,  iuevitablethattbe  transla¬ 
tion  given  should  be  the  inaccurate  version  of  Motteux;  but  it  is  a 
grievous  blemish  to  a  fine  edition  like  this  that  the  only  Life  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  which  Messrs.  Nimmo  and  Bain  could  bring  themselves  to 
give  should  be  the  short  and  inaccurate  notice  by  Lockhart.  The 
absurdity  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Life  of  Motteux, 
apparently  written  for  the  occasion,  by  Mr.  Henri  Van  Laun,  in 
which  the  obscure  life  and  ignoble  death  of  the  translator  are 
detailed  at  rather  greater  length  than  the  career  of  Cervantes.  We 
have  no  wish  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  Lockhart’s  work. 
Writing  while  much  that  is  now  known  was  still  undiscovered, 
and  necessarily  perhaps  guided  only  by  Juan  Rellicer  and  Vicente 
de  los  Rios,  the  mistakes  he  made  were  unavoidable.  The  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Spanish  Ballads  had  at  least  some  original  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  the  language  of  the  man  he  was  writing  about. 
He  did  not  compile  his  Life, with  no  apparent  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
from  a  contemporary  French  writer,  like  the  author  of  a  recent 
work  intended  to  introduce  this  foreign  classic  to  English  readers. 
The  amount  of  sagacity  and  force  of  thought  he  brought 
to  the  writing  of  this  Life  gives  it  even  now  a  certain  inde¬ 
pendent  value.  But  all  this  does  not  excuse  Messrs.  Nimmo 
and  Bain  for  not  at  least  attempting  to  give  the  purchasers  of 
their  twelve  handsome  volumes  the  results  of  recent  research.  No 
contemporary  student  of  Spanish  literature  occupies  the  critical 
position  of  Mr.  Saintsbury,  but  surely  somebody  might  have  been 
found  to  state  known  facts  in  readable  English. 

This  is  the  less  intelligible  because  there  has  lately  been  some¬ 
thing  like  a  revival  of  interest  in  Cervantes.  A  new  translation 
of  Don  Quixote  has  been  published,  and  has  been  sufficiently  criti- 
!  cized.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  criticism  was  not  of  a  kind  to  en- 
I  courage  high  estimates  of  what  would  have  been  the  value  of  any 
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new  essay  devoted  to  him.  Mr.  Duffield,  the  author  of  the  trans¬ 
lation — obviously  undertaken  as  a  labour  of  love— has  himself 
departed  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  truth  in  his  estimate  of 
Cervantes.  He  has,  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  chosen  to 
represent  him  as  a  political  and  religious  reformer ;  and  he  has,  as  we 
took  occasion  to  point  out,  fallen  into  many  and  serious  mistakes 
in  matters  of  fact.  But  we  doubt  whether  his  severest  critics 
have  formed  a  much  more  accurate  idea  of  the  author  of  Don 
Quixote.  Both  have  persistently  treated  him,  though  from  slightly 
different,  and,  in  spite  of  great  apparent  divergencies,  not  more  than 
slightly  different  points  of  view,  as  if  he  had  stood  wholly  apart  from 
his  time  and  his  people.  When  Mr.  Duffield  represents  Cervantes  as 
the  preacher  of  a  cunningly  disguised  attack  on  the  Inquisition,  he 
is  advancing  an  opinion  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  confute ; 
but  the  author  of  an  article  in  Blackwood,  written  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  Mr.  Duffield’s  many  errors,  is  scarcely  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  speaks  of  Cervantes  as  “  the  least  fanatical  of  men,  who 
had  a  charity  large  enough  to  embrace  within  its  loving  fold  Turk, 
Moor,  Englishman,  even  Portuguese— God’s  creatures,  of  whom 
none  of  his  contemporaries  had  a  good  word  to  say.”  What  is 
seemingly  equally  incredible  to  them  all  is  that  Miguel  de  Cer¬ 
vantes  was  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the 
ideas  and  beliefs  of  other  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  differing  from 
them  only — and  the  difference  is  ample— in  being  a  great  genius. 
It  is  a  sign  of  that  little  knowledge  of  Spain  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  that  this  want  of  scientific  method,  which  would 
not  be  allowed  in  dealing  with  a  great  Frenchman  or  German,  still 
obtains  in  treating  of  Cervantes.  A  great  discoverer  lately 
published  a  work  in  five  volumes  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a 
new  nation.  It  consisted,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  a  chosen  people 
walking  about  unrecognized  among  men,  but  to  be  known  to  the 
initiated  by  a  mark  like  watered  yellow  silk  on  the  left  hip.  In 
the  times  of  critical  ignorance  before  Sainte-Beuve,  men  of  genius 
were  apparently  considered  to  form  a  people  by  themselves,  some¬ 
what  in  this  way.  More  scientific  ideas  have  slowly  made  their 
way  into  criticism,  but  Don  Quixote  and  the  region  round  him 
in  literature  are  as  yet  unsubdued  by  them.  To  this  still-enduring 
state  of  anarchy  is  perhaps  due  the  fact  that  the  bad  and  foolish 
commentators  of  Cervantes  are  treated  by  every  new  writer  on  him 
with  a  degree  of  respect  never  shown  to  the  writers  of  folly  about 
other  great  authors.  They  are,  as  if  it  had  become  a  routine, 
noticed,  confuted,  or  ridiculed  ;  whereas,  if  the  victim  of  their  folly 
had  been  Shakspeare,  or  Rabelais,  they  would  simply  be  left  alone. 

Meanwhile  the  consecrated  commonplaces  about  the  author  of 
Don  Quixote  are  repeated  without  any  apparent  desire  to  weigh 
their  value ;  and  these  may  be  said  to  group  themselves  under 
three  heads— that  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  poverty  disgraceful  to 
his  country ;  that  he  abolished  books  of  chivalry ;  and  that  he 
was  exceptionally  ill-treated  by  the  publication  of  Avellaneda’s 
false  second  part  of  Don  Quixote.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  a 
detailed  examination  of  these  questions  here,  but  we  may  state  a 
few  reasons  for  showing  why  the  popular  verdict  on  every  one  of 
them  should  be  reversed.  As  regards  his  poverty,  we  cannot, 
with  a  respect  for  Cervantes  as  deep  as  that  of  any  of  his  admirers, 
see  why  he  should  have  been  other  than  poor.  He  was  born  the 
younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  small  estate,  like  hundreds  of  others 
for  whom  their  country  has  not  been  held  bound  to  provide.  His 
wound  at  Lepanto  and  his  captivity  in  Algiers  were  misfortunes 
he  shared  with  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  the  natural  course 
of  things  that  he  should  not  have  been  paid  for  his  military  ser¬ 
vices.  Madrid,  as  every  reader  of  the  picaresque  novels,  of  books 
of  travel  in  Spain,  and  of  Gil  Bias  knows,  was  full  of  retired 
officers  trying  to  get  their  pay — their  strict  due  in  arrears — far 
into  the  seventeenth  century.  Cervantes  was  not  even  an  officer ; 
and  Philip  II.,  like  our  own  Elizabeth,  habitually  left  his  soldiers 
to  starve  when  he  had  got  the  fighting  he  needed  out  of  them. 
Neither  can  we  acknowledge  that,  as  a  man  of  letters,  Cervantes 
was  treated  with  the  injustice  so  often  complained  of.  If  Spain 
were  inclined  to  justify  herself  for  her  treatment  of  her  greatest 
man,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  would  have  a  very  good  case. 
Cervantes  did  not  begin  serious  literary  work  till  he  was  nearly 
forty.  The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  did  not  appear  till  he  was 
fifty-six.  It  had  an  immediate  success,  passing  through  eight 
editions  in  six  years.  There  is  evidence  that  the  latter  years  of 
Cervantes  were  passed  in  easier  circumstances.  Before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Don  Quixote,  in  1605,  he  had  produced  nothing,  except 
the  Numancia,  of  permanent  value  ;  and  men  of  genius,  like  other 
men,  cannot  be  considered  entitled  to  be  paid  for  their  work  till 
it  is  done.  Moreover  —  as  Sainte-Beuve,  in  that  essay  on 
Cervantes  which  shows  how  nearly  a  fine  critical  faculty 
will  atone  for  want  of  knowledge  of  a  language,  well  says — the 
author  of  Don  Quixote  was  probably  too  proud  a  man  to  succeed 
by  the  smaller  arts  of  life.  We  have  his  own  confession  in  the 
Viage  al  Parnaso,  that  he  himself  “  had  forged  his  own  fortune,” 
and  when  we  remember  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  made 
different  except  by  dependence  on  a  patron,  those  who  love  his 
memory  will  not  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  The  other  accepted 
tradition  about  him,  that  he  ruined  the  books  of  chivalry,  is 
even  more  baseless.  It  would  be  infinitely  more  accurate  to  say 
that,  because  the  books  of  chivalry  were  becoming  ridiculous, 
therefore  Don  Quixote  was  written.  Much  might  be  cited  in  sup- 
ort  of  this  opinion — which,  in  this  crude  form,  is  very  far  from 
eing  ours — but  one  consideration  will,  we  think,  show  that  the 
services  of  Cervantes  to  literature,  in  abolishing  the  tales  of  knight- 
errantry,  have  been  wholly  misunderstood ;  that  he  has  been 
praised  for  what  is  not  his  true  glory,  and  for  what  he  never  did. 


The  true  successors  and  conquerors  of  the  tales  of  chivalry  were 
the  picaresque  novels.  The  first  of  these,  the  Lazarillo,  had 
appeared  more  than  seventy  years  before,  and  the  second,  Guzman 
de  Alfarache,  the  father  of  a  longer  line  than  that  of  Amadis, 
in  1599,  six  years  before  Don  Quixote,  and  with  imme¬ 
diate  acceptation.  The  mention  of  Guzman  de  Alfarache  brings 
us  to  the  third  of  our  ungrounded  traditions — the  exceptional  ill- 
conduct  of  the  so-called  Avellaneda.  That  this  literary  scamp, 
whoever  he  was,  did  tag  a  very  vulgar,  worthless  production,  full 
of  malignant  personalities,  on  to  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  is 
very  true.  But  a  dishonest  Valencikn  had  done  as  much  for 
Mateo  Aleman  and  the  first  part  of  his  Guzman  de  Alfarache. 
Others  had  tried  their  hand  at  continuing  the  Lazarillo  de  Tormes 
of  Diego  de  Mendoza.  This  writing  of  false  second  parts 
was  a  common  literary  offence  of  that  day.  Avellaneda’s  case 
has  received  much  more  attention  from  writers  about  Cervantes 
than  it  deserves.  There  are  subjects  which  are  not  exhausted  by 
a  long  series  of  competent  studies ;  there  are  others  which,  after 
being  handled  again  and  again,  are  still  to  do.  A  satisfactory 
biographical  and  critical  work  on  Cervantes  is,  as  yet,  unhappily 
among  the  latter. 


VOLUNTARY  AND  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

THE  review  of  the  year’s  work  which  the  Chairman  of  the- 
London  School  Board  gave  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board 
after  the  holidays  contained  one  remarkable  passage.  “  We  are 
not  anxious,”  he  said,  “  but  quite  the  reverse,  to  have  voluntary 
schools  transferred  to  us.”  Mr.  Buxton’s  disclaimer  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  shared  by  most  of  his  fellow  chairmen.  The  School  Boards 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  care  to  have  any  more  responsibility  thrown  on 
them.  So  long  as  the  voluntary  schools  are  disposed  to  bear  their 
part  of  the  educational  burden  they  will  be  quite  welcome  to  do  so. 
That  the  voluntary  schools  are  disposed  to  do  this  there  can  be  no 
question.  Canon  Gregory  has  a  right  to  feel  proud  when  he  looks 
at  the  results  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act.  The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  can  boast  that  when 
the  trial  came  upon  them  they  gave  themselves  up  neither  to 
despair  nor  to  presumption.  It  seemed  as  though  only  a  miracle 
could  save  their  schools  from  extinction  ;  but  they  went  on  work¬ 
ing  and  hoping  as  though  the  issue  depended  only  on  themselves. 
To  make  their  labour  fruitful  it  was  necessary  that  their  sub¬ 
scribers  should  go  on  keeping  up  the  Church  school  as  an  act  of 
grace  when  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  a  Board  school  as  an  act 
of  necessity.  It  was  hard  to  believe  beforehand  that  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people  would  do  this.  Perhaps  the  laity, 
speaking  generally,  did  not  believe  it.  They  thought  that  year 
by  year  the  voluntary  schools  would  decrease  in  number,  in  size, 
in  efficiency,  until  at  last  the  School  Board  schools  would  cover 
the  whole  educational  field.  But  the  clergy  were  not  dismayed 
even  by  the  discouragement  of  the  laity.  They  knew  that  this 
discouragement,  if  it  continued,  would  be  fatal  to  their  schools  • 
but  they  determined  with  themselves  that  it  should  not  continue- 
How  they  managed  to  get  rid  of  it  is  even  now  a  mystery ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  did  get  rid  of  it.  To  all 
appearance,  voluntary  schools  never  stood  on  a  better  or  a  more 
promising  footing  than  they  do  now.  The  Elementary  Education. 
Act  has  been  in  full  work  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  School 
Boards  have  been  formed  and  have  built  schools  all  over  the 
country.  But  their  success  has  not  been  won  at  the  cost  of  the 
voluntary  schools.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  voluntary  school 
may  have  found  the  rivalry  of  a  School  Board  school  too  severe  to 
stand  up  against,  but  this  has  been  merely  an  accident.  The  School 
Board  school  has,  in  such  cases,  been  better,  or  better  placed;  it 
has  enjoyed,  in  fact,  some  specific  superiority  which  would  equally 
have  given  it  the  victory  if  it  had  been  another  voluntary  school. 
But,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  voluntary  schools  may  face  all 
the  tests  which  can  be  applied  to  them  without  any  uneasiness  as 
to  the  result.  They  have  been  subjected  to  a  trial  of  extraordinary 
severity,  and  in  no  single  respect  have  they  been  found  wanting. 
If  we  are  asked  to  say  why  things  have  turned  out  in  this  way,  it 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  answer.  To  some 
extent,  of  course,  religious  enthusiasm  has  been  the  cause  ;  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  sole  reason.  The  difference  between  the 
religious  teaching  given  at  an  average  Board  school  and  the  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  given  at  an  average  voluntary  school  is  not  great 
enough  to  dispose  the  large  indifferentist  class  to  pay  twice  over 
in  order  to  keep  the  voluntary  school  going.  Where  the  School 
Board  happens  to  be  specially  hostile  to  religion,  or  where  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  voluntary  school  is  of  an  unusually 
decided  type,  it  is  intelligible  that  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary 
school  should  feel  that  the  object  to  be  gained  by  keeping  the 
voluntary  school  going  is  worth  any  sacrifice  that  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  it  about.  But  a  very  ordinary  case  is  that,  though  the  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  given  at  the  School  Board  school  is  somewhat  more 
general  and  less  decided  than  the  religious  teaching  given  at  the 
voluntary  school,  the  difference  is  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind, 
and  what  the  average  Englishman  regards  as  of  most  importance 
may  be  taken  to  be  present  in  both.  As  an  explanation  of  the 
readiness  which  the  laity  have  shown  to  support  voluntary  schools, 
the  theory  that  it  springs  exclusively  from  religious  enthusiasm  is 
insufficient. 

The  present  prosperity  of  voluntary  schools  may  in  part  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  example  of  the  national  love  of  fighting.  If  the 
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ground  had  been  entirely  unoccupied,  School  Board  schools  might 
have  had  everything  their  own  way.  The  division  between  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  instruction  might  then  have  been  dictated  by 
reasons  of  pure  convenience,  and  there  might  have  been  obvious 
advantages  in  an  arrangement  which  grouped  children  together 
for  the  purpose  of  secular  instruction,  while  keeping  them  separate 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction.  But  the  ground  had 
not  been  unoccupied.  It  had  been  held  to  a  large  extent  by 
voluntary  schools ;  and  when  the  supporters  of  these  schools  found 
their  territory  invaded  by  a  rival  created  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
they  felt  a  natural  disposition  to  show  that  they  could  hold  their 
own  against  him.  It  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  this 
feeling  had  a  large  part  in  keeping  up,  and  even  increasing,  the 
subscription  paid  to  voluntary  schools.  No  man  likes  to  feel 
that  the  work  he  has  been  doing  for  a  long  time  and  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice  to  himself  is  to  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  and 
committed  to  a  public  authority.  Even  if  the  work  in  question  is  to 
be  carried  on  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  and  by  the  same  methods 
as  before,  he  will  be  apt  to  resent  the  change.  The  truth  of  this 
was  seen  a  year  or  two  back  in  the  attitude  of  the  county  magis¬ 
tracy  towards  the  Prisons’  Bill.  Yet  here  the  Visiting  Justices 
had"  not  been  spending  their  own  money  in  carrying  out  their 
ideas.  They  had  merely  administered  a  public  fund  in  their 
character  as  a  public  authority,  and  they  had  no  real  cause  to 
resent  the  transfer  of  their  duties  to  another  public  authority.  But 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  the  managers  had  come  forward 
of  their  own  free  will  to  undertake  a  duty  which  every  public 
authority  had  been  content  to  neglect.  It  was  perfectly  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  should  see  in  the  creation  of  a  new  public 
authority  to  do  the  work  that  they  had  been  doing  both  a  slight 
and  a  challenge.  They  were  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prison 
authorities,  compelled  to  hand  over  their  schools  to  the  School 
Boards  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  expressly  invited  to  do  their 
utmost  to  rival  the  School  Boards.  They  would  have  been  less 
than  Englishmen  if  they  had  refused  such  an  invitation.  They 
may  not  have  cared  greatly  for  the  difference  between  the  two 
schools  ;  it  was  enough  that  the  one  school  had  been  founded  and 
maintained  by  themselves,  while  the  other  had  been  founded  and 
was  to  be  maintained  in  opposition  to  them.  If  they  had  allowed 
their  subscriptions  to  the  voluntary  school  to  go  unpaid,  they 
would  have  held  it  equivalent  to  a  cowardly  surrender  of  the 
position  they  had  so  long  maintained ;  and  on  this  ground,  if 
on  no  other,  they  were  determined  to  show  that,  though 
the  School  Board  could  compel  them  to  pay  the  school  rate, 
It  could  not  forbid  them  to  pay  the  voluntary  subscription  which 
was  to  render  the  rate  unnecessary.  To  a  feeling  of  this  kind  the 
.second  decade  of  the  Education  Act  is  likely  to  prove  a  more 
serious  ordeal  than  the  first.  The  excitement  on  both  sides  will 
have  cooled  down;  those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  education 
will,  in  consequence  of  this  cooling  down,  have  become  the  moving 
spirits  of  the  School  Boards  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  School  Board 
schools  were  originally  set  up  as  rivals  to  the  voluntary  schools 
will  have  faded  from  recollection.  Keen  as  the  rapture  of  the 
strife  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  it  sometimes  grows  weaker  as 
the  fight  goes  on,  and  the  more  so  if  it  is  obvious  that  the  other 
side  is  ready  and  even  anxious  to  come  to  terms.  In  the  presence 
of  these  new  influences  will  voluntary  schools  continue  to  hold 
their  own  against  School  Board  schools  P  Ten  years  ago  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  they  would  do  so  ;  but,  as  that  doubt  proved  to  be 
without  foundation,  it  is  safer  and  certainly  more  graceful  tc 
assume  that  what  has  happened  once  will  happen  again,  and  that 
Canon  Gregory’s  song  of  triumph  will  be  sung  with  as  much 
reason  in  1891  as  in  1881. 

At  all  events,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the 
case.  This  implies  no  view  for  or  against  the  possibility  of 
combining  definite  religious  instruction  with  the  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  School  Board  system.  The  reason  which,  even  if  it 
•stood  alone,  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  prosperity  of  volun¬ 
tary  schools  a  matter  of  just  satisfaction,  is  of  a  simpler  kind. 
They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  humanizing,  both  as  regards 
teachers  and  children,  than  School  Boards  are — perhaps  than 
School  Boards  can  be.  The  interest  which  the  clergy  take  in  the 
parish  school  is  not  limited  to  the  actual  school  work.  They 
regard  the  children  as  something  more  than  so  many  machines 
for  earning  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  the  teachers  as  something 
more  than  so  many  machines  for  qualifying  the  children  to  earn 
the  Parliamentary  grant.  Here  and  there  no  doubt  the  managers 
of  a  School  Board  school  may  also  be  anxious  to  take  this  wider 
view  of  their  functions.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they 
regard  themselves  simply  as  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
— bound  indeed  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  school  efficient, 
but  having  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to  know  anything 
either  of  the  children  or  teachers,  except  in  the  hours  during 
which  they  are  within  the  school  precincts  and  engaged  in  the  school 
work.  Even  in  the  exceptional  cases  they  are  hampered  by  the 
absence  of  any  relationship  or  permanent  official  standing  outside  the 
school  to  which  they  can  appeal  with  any  confidence.  They  know 
nothing  of  the  children's  parents  or  homes;  they  never  see  the  teachers, 
unless  when  they  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  The  clergy 
and  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  generally  stand  in  a  different 
position.  The  parsonage  is  the  place  to  which  the  parents 
naturally  go  for  help  and  advice  in  anything  that  concerns  their 
children,  and  the  place  to  which  the  teachers  naturally  go  for  help 
and  advice  in  anything  that  concerns  themselves.  In  so  far  as  the 
other  managers  are  really  identified  with  the  school  they  become 
in  these  respects  a  kind  of  supplementary  clergy.  Thus  an 


interest  grows  up  between  the  managers  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
children  and  teachers  on  the  other  which  is  human  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional.  As  such  it  may  bo  of  very  great  value  in  bringing 
classes  together.  In  a  School  Board  school  this  uniting  influence 
is  in  a  great  degree  wanting.  The  efforts  that  the  better  mana¬ 
gers  of  School  Board  schools  are  constantly  making  to  bridge 
across  the  interval  which  divides  them  from  those  with  whom 
they  have  to  do  are  evidence  of  this.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
suggest  any  really  appropriate  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
and  so  long  as  none  is  forthcoming  it  is  permissible  to  hope  that 
voluntary  schools  will  continue  to  multiply  and  prosper. 


ANGLING  LITERATURE. 

AT7TTI1  the  first  of  October  begins  the  winter  of  the  angler’s 
V  V  discontent,  that  is,  if  he  be  a  trout-fisher.  In  late  rivers 
salmon  may  still  be  taken,  and  the  grayling,  that  flower-like  fish, 
as  St.  Ambrose  calls  him,  is  in  season  in  early  winter.  Of  coarse 
fish,  from  pike  downwards,  we  do  not  speak,  and  might  say,  with 
Gav — 

I  never  wander  where  the  bord’ring  reeds 

O’erlook  the  muddy  stream,  whose  tangling  weeds 

Perplex  the  fisher.  .  .  . 

Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake. 

The  end  of  September  is  late  enough,  in  all  conscience,  for  trout¬ 
fishing.  A  writer  in  the  Times  of  October  13  is  wrong  in  his 
remark  that  “in  the  end  of  summer  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
majority  of  fishers  are  forced  to  take  their  annual  holiday,  there  is 
little  to  be  done  except  after  a  spate,  and  then  the  use  of  the 
odious  worm  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  profitable  lure.” 
This  authority  can  know  little  of  his  subject — trouting  in 
Scotland.  The  fact  is  that  the  warm  soft  days  of  September 
breed  myriads  of  beautiful  water-flies,  and  the  trout  rise 
eagerly  at  the  tly,  in  favourable  conditions,  at  certain  times 
of  the  day.  They  rather  prefer  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  and 
their  hours  for  feeding  are  usually  about  noon-tide,  and  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  early  afternoon.  But,  though  you  may 
see  the  Tweed,  overfished  as  it  is,  or  the  Nith,  all  a-boil 
with  the  rising  of  good  trout,  they  “bite  short”  very  often, 
and  do  not  take  the  fly  with  the  rush  which  a  sea-trout 
makes,  or  which  even  yellow  trout  make  in  spring.  Hence  many 
disappointments,  and  persons  of  short  temper  may  be  heard,  if  not 
actually  using  profane  language,  certainly  “  aiming  at  a  sweer,”  as 
the  Scotch  gamekeeper  said.  With  all  its  disappointments,  autumn 
fly-fishing,  especially  when  the  waters  are  at  all  coloured,  is  in¬ 
finitely  preferable  to  the  use  of  “  the  odious  worm.”  Even  if  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Darwin  that  the  worm  is  apt  to  wriggle  more  than 
his  bodily  sufferings  justify,  he  is  a  dirty  and  unsportsmanlike  lure. 
But  autumn  fly-fishing  “  yet  is  dear,  the  fishing  of  the  later 
year,  as  not  unlike  the  sport  of  spring.”  The  March-brown  revisits 
his  vernal  haunts — the  March-brown,  or  a  fly  so  like  him,  that 
trout  rise  at  the  artificial  imitation.  There  is  a  melancholy 
beauty  in  the  autumn  woods,  but  the  yellow  leaves,  floating  down 
the  stream,  get  caught  in  one’s  flies,  and  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  This  is  one  sign  that  the  game  is  up,  and  the  lank  forms 
and  comparatively  languid  struggles  of  the  larger  trout  warn  the 
angler  to  reel  up  his  line  for  the  last  time — its  music  is  a  sound  as 
“  sad  and  sweet  ”  as  any  enumerated  by  Tennyson.  One  looks  upon 
the  happy  autumn  fields,  and  is  obliged  to  think  of  “  the  days 
which  are  no  more,”  the  days  before  there  was  a  Galashiels 
weaver  on  every  pool  and  stream  by  day,  and  a  detachment  of 
poachers  netting  all  up  and  down  the  river  by  night. 

The  end  of  all  things  comes,  and  when  the  angler  reaches  town 
he  probably  begins  to  collect  angling  literature.  For  some  reason 
anglers  are  often  bibliophiles,  and  in  the  old  booksellers’  catalogues 
there  are  almost  as  many  books  named  under  the  head  “  Angling” 
as  under  “  Cruikshank  ”  or  America.  For  the  pleasure  of  Anglo- 
bibliomaniacs  Mr.  Osmund  Lambert  has  published  a  little  volume 
on  Angling  Literature  (Sampson  Low),  from  which  we  may  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  stolen  our  references  to  Gay  and  to  St. 
Ambrose.  Mr.  Lambert's  little  book  is  a  series  of  unsystematized 
notes  and  quotations,  which  are  interesting  to  a  desultory  reader. 
He  does  not  profess  to  have  drawn  up  a  complete  bibliography  of 
works  on  the  gentle  craft,  but  he  tells  his  readers  wfiere  such 
bibliographies  are  to  be  found.  We  do  not  observe  that  he  even 
mentions  Stoddart’s  various  and  very  interesting  volumes,  which 
may  be  often  picked  up  cheap  on  London  bookstalls.  The 
Moor  and  the  Loch,  that  unfailing  source  of  instruction  and 
amusement,  does  not  appear  in  his  index.  Before  turning 
to  Mr.  Lambert's  interesting,  though  too  brief,  account  of 
fishing  in  the  ancient  world,  we  must  mention  that  his 
volume  is  bound  in  that  stillish  sort  of  parchment  cover  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  “  The  Parchment  Library.”  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  this  kind  of  cover  for  books,  as  distinguished 
from  the  absolutely  limp  and  thin  parchment  binding  imitated 
from  the  French  style,  is  a  failure.  Mr.  Lambert’s  work  already 
gapes  fearfully,  with  covers  all  twisted  and  awry,  and  presents  a 
gruesome  resemblance  to  the  mouth  of  a  pike  which  has  been  too 
long  out  of  water.  And  to  gape  in  this  unseemly  sort  is  only  the 
usual  custom  of  books  got  up  in  this  kind  of  parchment  cover. 
Where  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  with  type  and  with  paper,  it 
is  a  pity  that  all  should  be  spoiled  by  a  style  of  binding  which  is 
neither  pretty  nor  permanent.  A  volume  like  Mr.  Blades's  Enemies 
of  Books,  on  the  other  hand,  never  gapes,  however  assiduously  it 
|  may  be  handled. 
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Mr.  Lambert  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  antiquities  of 
angling.  The  sport  in  Egypt  he  leaves  ou  one  side,  with  only  a 
passing  allusion.  The  monuments  have  plenty  to  tell  us  about 
angling  in  the  land  of  Nile.  On  a  wall  at  Thebes  we  see  a  river- 
boat,  in  which  one  man  i3  hauling  at  a  net,  while  four  others,  who 
seem  to  be  wading,  are  helping  him.  The  net  is  full  of  big  fishes, 
and  a  liite  sits  on  the  mast  of  the  boat,  looking  out  for  the  entrails 
of  the  fish,  which  the  sportsmen  throw  to  her.  In  Thebes,  too,  is 
a  design  of  an  Egyptian  bottom-fisher.  He  sits  in  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  dining-room  chair,  and  his  rod  is  about  four  feet  long.  A 
gigantic  butterfly  (in  spite  of  Dr.  Stephani,  who  can  see  no 
butterflies  in  ancient  art)  is  watching  his  proceedings.  In  another 
picture  the  angler  has  dragged  out  a  fish  of  about  four  pounds 
weight,  with  a  line  about  two  feet  long.  But,  if  the  Egyptian 
rod  and  line  were  short,  the  landing  net  was  immense.  Many  of 
the  fish  which  they  caught  the  Egyptians  refused  to  eat,  under 
the  pretence  that  a  portion  of  the  dismembered  Osiris  had  been 
devoured  by  fishes.  At  Oxyrhyncus  the  people  declined  to  taste 
the  fish  of  that  name,  and  this  prejudice  still  prevails  in  Upper 
Egypt.  The  upper  classes  in  ancient  times  preferred  the 
use  of  the  leister,  or  fish-spear,  to  that  of  the  rod  and 
line.  Homer  has  not  very  much  to  say  about  angling.  His 
heroes  never  ate  fish,  except  when  they  were  positively  compelled 
by  hunger  to  go  augling  “  with  bent  hooks.”  This  reminds  us  that 
Mr.  Lambert  might  have  told  us  something  about  hooks,  from  the 
flint  ones  of  the  Mentone  bone-caves,  and  the  mother  of  pearl 
articles  of  the  South  Seas,  to  that  curious  ancient  bronze  hook, 
already  notable  for  “  the  Limerick  bend,”  which  is  figured  in 
Mr.  Evans’s  book  on  implements  of  bronze.  In  one  passage, 
to  return  to  Homer,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  (xii.  234,  257) 
makes  an  obscure  allusion  to  what  seems  to  have  been  a  way  of 
securing  the  line  against  the  bites  of  fishes.  Mr.  Currey  trans¬ 
lates  the  passage  thus : — “  As  when  upon  a  point  of  rock  a  fisher¬ 
man  with  long  rod,  letting  down  baits  to  delude  the  little  fish, 
casts  forth  into  the  deep  the  horns  of  the  shelterless  ox,  and  then, 
when  he  has  caught  one,  throws  it  struggling  ashore.”  The  theory 
is  that  a  small  tube  of  the  horn  of  the  shelterless  ox  was  run  upon 
the  line.  Clearly  to  toss  a  whole  horn  of  a  shelterless  ox  into 
the  water  would  be  to  startle  fish  even  as  guileless  and  uneducated 
as  the  trout  of  Canadian  or  Finnish  rivers. 

Ausonius,  in  his  Mosella,  proves  himself  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  trout  and  grayling.  In  his  time  the  fish  could  be 
described  as  iynara  doli.  Now  they  are  pretty  wide-awake. 
Ausonius  thus  describes  the  sensation  caused  by  a  fish's  first 
struggle : — 

Crispoque  tremori 

Yibrantis  setaa  nutans  cousentit  harundo. 

“  Striking  ”  was  not  what  old  Younger  says  it  should  be,  a  mere 
“feel”  at  the  fish,  a  movement  not  nearly  strong  enough  to  lift 
the  line  out  of  the  water.  Ausonius  struck  with  a  swish  : — 

Nec  mora  :  et  excussam  stridenti  verbere  proedam 

Dextera  in  obliquum  raptat  puer  ;  excipit  ictuni 

Spii'itus,  ut  fractis  quondam  per  inane  tiagellis 

Aura  crepat,  motoque  adsibilat  aere  ventus. 

Ausonius  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  trout,  even  after  they  were 
landed,  collect  their  forces,  and  spring  aloft,  and  fling  their  curved 
bodies  headlong  into  the  stream  below,  and  regain  enjoyment  of 
the  waters  lost  to  hope,  while  after  them  the  fisherman  wildly 
leaps, 

et  stolido  captat  prensare  natatu. 

One  has  occasionally  lost  a  trout  for  want  of  a  landing-net  when  half 
his  body  was  already  lying  ou  the  grass  at  the  water’s  edge.  Dean 
Swift  said  that  a  boyish  disappointment  of  this  kind  soured  him 
for  life.  But  we  have  never  known  a  regularly-landed  fish  make 
off  in  the  manner  vividly  described  by  Ausonius. 

The  earliest  classical  account  of  fly-fishing  is  given  in  Aelian's 
book,  De  Naturd  Animuliutii,  which  was  written  in  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  our  era.  As  the  passage  is  more  often  alluded 
to  than  quoted  in  full,  we  give  it  as  it  is  rendered  by  Mr. 
Lambert : — ■ 

I  have  heard  of  a  Macedonian  way  of  catching  fish,  and  it  is  this: 
between  Beroca  and  Thessalonica  runs  a  river  called  the  Astracus,  and  in 
it  there  are-fish  with  spotted  (or  speckled)  skins  ;  what  the  natives  of  the 
country  call  them  you  had  better  ask  the  Macedonians.  These  fish  feed 
on  a  fly  which  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  which  hovers  over  the  river. 
It  is  not  like  flies  found  elsewhere,  nor  does  it  resemble  a  wasp  in  appear¬ 
ance,  nor  in  shape  would  one  justly  describe  it  as  a  midge  or  a  bee,  }-et  it 
has  something  of  each  of  these.  In  boldness  it  is  like  a  fly,  in  size  you 
might  call  it  a  bee,  it  imitates  the  colour  of  the  wasp,  and  it  hums  like  a 
bee.  The  natives  call  it  the  Ilippouros.  As  these  flies  seek  their  food 
over  the  river,  they  do  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  fish  swimming 
below.  When  then  a  fish  observes  a  fly  hovering  above,  it  swims  quietly 
up,  fearing  to  agitate  the  water,  lest  it  should  scare  away  its  prey,  then 
coming  up  by  its  shadow,  it  opens  its  jaws  and  gulps  down  the  fly,  like  a 
wolf  carrying  off  a  sheep  from  the  flock,  or  au  eagle  a  goose  from  the  farm¬ 
yard;  having  done  this,  it  withdraws  under  the  rippling  water.  Now 
though  the  fishermen  know  of  this,  the}-  do  not  use  these  flies  at  all  for 
bait  for  the  fish  ;  lor  if  a  man’s  hand  touch  them,  they  lose  their  colour, 
their  wings  decay,  and  they  become  unfit  for  food  for  the  fish.  For  this 
reason  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  hating  them  for  their  bad  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  they  have  planned  a  snare  for  the  fish,  and  get  the  better  of 
them  by  their  fisherman’s  craft.  They  fasten  red  (crimson-red)  wool 
round  a  hook  and  fit,  on  to  the  wool  two  feathers  which  grow  under  a  cock’s 
wattles,  and  which  in  colour  are  like  wax.  Their  rod  is  six  feet  long  and 
the  litre  is  of  the  same  length.  Then  they  throw  their  snare,  and  the  fish 
attracted  and  maddened  by  the  colour  conies  up,  thinking,  from  the  pretty 
sight,  to  get  a  dainty  mouthful  ;  when,  however,  it  opens  its  jaws,  it  is 
caught  by  the  hook  and  enjoys  a  bitter  repast,  a  captive. 


Whatever  the  natural  fly  may  have  been  (some  travelled 
angler  might  still  find  it  on  the  water),  it  is  clear  that  the  imita¬ 
tion  was  a  red  palmer,  with  a  red  body.  Aelian  must  surely  have 
underrated  the  length  of  rod  and  line,  unless,  indeed,  the  Mace¬ 
donians  merely  “  dibbled,”  as  is  now,  we  believe,  practised  by 
persons  who  joy  in  the  capture  of  chub. 

The  fly  must  have  been  a  queer  one  which  was  partly  like  a 
midge  and  not  dissimilar  from  a  blue-bottle,  while  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  bee.  There  is  very  good  fishing  now  in  Illyrian  waters, 
and  it  might  repay  an  angler  to  try  a  red  palmer  in  Bulgarian 
streams,  and  to  watch  the  methods  of  the  natives.  These  change- 
little  in  remote  districts,  and  the  hippouros  may  still  be  a  favourite 
fly  in  the  streams  of  the  Rhodope. 


CRITICS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  MUSIC. 

THERE  seems  to  exist,  even  among  those  who  are  qualified  te 
speak  upon  the  subject,  a  more  than  vague  idea  as  to  the 
duties  of  a  musical  critic.  In  a  recent  work  on  Phases  of  Musical 
Enyland  (Remington  and  Co.),  the  author,  Mr.  Crowest,  devotee 
his  first  chapter  to  the  subject,  in  which,  after  delivering  a 
philippic  against  modern  musical  criticism,  we  are  told  that  the 
musical  critic  should  be  a  guide  “  who,  having  a  greater  know¬ 
ledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  his  subject,  and  seeing  more- 
keenly  than  the  general  public  the  varied  picturesqueness,  which 
his  superior  imaginative  faculty  readily  traces,  is  well  able  to  bring 
home  to  the  eyes  and  senses  of  those  who  are  content  to  follow 
him  in  his  critical  peregrinations  aspects  and  views  which  the 
transient  glance  of  the  unaccustomed  eye  could  scarcely  be  expected' 
to  realize.”  This  theory  that  the  critic  should  be  a  pub’ic  expo¬ 
sitor  of  musical  ideas  Dr.  F.  Hueffer,  in  a  lecture  which  he  deli¬ 
vered  on  the  subject,  seemed  rather  to  combat ;  for,  as  we  under¬ 
stood  him,  it  was,  he  thought,  the  public  who,  by  their  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  matters  musical,  were  to  force  the  critics  to 
provide  better  criticism,  and  thereby  to  encourage  musicians  to 
aim  at  a  higher  standard  of  art.  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  that 
master  of  musical  mysticism  who  is  tempted  at  times,  as  he  recently 
told  us  in  his  ponderous  volume  on  the  rower  of  Sound,  to  tear  up- 
lamp-posts  in  the  street  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  certain 
musical  passages,  regards  the  critic  as  a  simple  interpreter,  who 
“  may  really  fulfil  the  enviable  part  of  making  others  see  and 
appreciate  marvels  otherwise  quite  beyond  their  ken  ” ;  whilst 
some  again,  perhaps  with  reason,  look  upon  musical  criticism 
as  a  pestilence,  and  warn  people,  in  the  words  of  Byron,  as 
soon  to  “Believe  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph,  Or  any  other  thing 
that's  false,”  as  trust  a  critic ;  or,  with  Robert  Schumann,  con¬ 
temptuously  advise  the  herd  to  “  pick  out  the  fifths  ”  and  leave- 
interpretation  alone. 

It  would  seem  then,  according  to  these  authorities,  that 
the  musical  critic  should  be  either  one  of  these  four  things — 
a  teacher,  interpreter,  or  pupil  of  the  public  on  the  one  hand, 
or  a  curious  collector  of  hidden  and  consecutive  fifths  ou  tho- 
other.  Of  one  matter,  however,  all  these  authorities  are  sure,, 
and  that  is  that  the  musical  critic,  as  he  at  present  exists,  is 
thoroughly  incompetent.  Mr.  Crowest’s  strictures  upon  the 
incompetent  teacher  are  not  without  reason,  and  all  the  more 
so  as  from  his  point  of  view  these  “  form  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  write  on  the  subject  of  music.”  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  criticisms  instanced  by  him  are  only  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
indirectness  of  speech,  and,  as  he  objects,  revel  in  “  a  studied 
avoidance  of  all  references  which  may  provoke  argument  or  lead 
to  retort  ”  by  “  the  use  of  broad  general  statements  which  cover 
everything  and  yet  mean  nothing  ” ;  but  Mr.  Crowest  has  met 
with  criticisms  in  which  “  Beethoven's  sonata  in  three  sharps  ”  is- 
spoken  of  as  if  there  were  only  one  of  them,  and  others  where 
“  light  tenors  are  described  as  baritones  ” ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  criticism,  he  has  come  across  a 
certain  artist  “  who  occupies  the  highest  place  in  his  profession  at 
the  present  day,  who  had  not  only  never  read  Sartor  Pesartusf 
but  was  also  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  its  author.  Indirectness 
in  criticism  is  blamable  perhaps,  but  if  directness  were  practised 
in  such  a  manner  as  Mr.  Crowest  advocates,  we  fear  that  the 
“  retort  ”  it  might  lead  to  would  be  an  action  for  libel,  and  the 
incompetent  critic  may  justly  plead  that  he  would  rather  veil  his 
meaning  in  “  broad  general  statements  ”  than  bring  himself,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  divine  art  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  under 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  form  of  criticism 
which  Mr.  Crowest  describes  as  the  “left-nothing-to-be-desired” 
style  is  at  any  rate  harmless,  whereas  that  of  the  musical  Boanerges- 
is  open  to  certain  inconveniences  which  the  incompetent  one  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  avoiding.  Our  critic  of  critics  objects  rightly 
to  the  abuse  of  technical  terms  which  only  puzzle  the  unen¬ 
lightened,  and  serve  but  poorly  to  hide  the  ignorance  of  the 
writer,  and  what  he  says  of  the  acquirements  necessary  to  a 
right  exercise  of  the  critical  function  is  undoubtedly  just;  but  we 
think,  nevertheless,  that  the  “life  or  death  of  Music  as  an  art  ”  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  critics,  as  he  suggests,  or  at  any  rate  not 
exclusively  in  their  hands.  Let  those  who  have  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  the  country  in  matters  musical — those  who  by  their 
direct  personal  influence  can  mould  the  taste  and  appreciations  of 
future  generations — we  mean  the  professional  teachers  of  music,  of 
which  class  Mr.  Crowest  himself  is  a  member,  begin  to  set  their 
house  in  order,  and  they  will  find  that  the  much-abused  musical 
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critic  will,  so  far  as  his  incompetent  pen  will  allow  him,  support 
their  endeavours.  If  teachers  of  music  will  persist  in  training 
their  pupils,  as  the  majority,  do,  to  play  a  class  of  music  which  is 
avowedly  written  for  “  the  pot,”  to  use  a  homely  phrase  (meaning¬ 
less  fantasias  so  called,  or  graceless  gavottes  written  by  themselves), 
instead  of  leading  them  to  interest  themselves  in  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  music,  how  can  they  possibly  expect  the  best  of 
musical  critics,  whose  only  medium  of  instruction  is  printer’s  ink 
and  paper,  to  excite  any  enthusiasm,  or  even  to  be  fairly  under¬ 
stood  when  he  writes  ?  To  give  an  example,  which  is  within  the 
experience  of  hundreds,  if  not  of  thousands,  of  fathers  of  families 
in  England.  A  new  teacher  of  music  is  introduced  to  undertake  the 
musical  education  of,  say,  the  eldest  daughter  in  a  well-to-do  family. 
The  pupil  has  to  a  certain  degree  mastered  the  elements,  and  can 
play  one  of  the  easier  of  Mozart’s  sonatas  on  the  pianoforte,  which 
she  does  before  her  new  instructor.  With  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
motion  of  head,  the  teacher  expresses  himself  pleased  with  the 
performance  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  but  (and  upon  this  but  very  often 
hangs  the  future  of  the  art,  so  far  as  the  pupil  is  concerned)  there 
are  some  things  which  must  be  corrected  immediately,  and 
he  would  recommend  a  course  tending  to  give  greater  execu¬ 
tion,  &c.  &c.,  and  on  his  next  visit  he  produces  a  senseless 
fantasia,  pleasing,  as  he  describes  it,  and  full  of  just  those  pas¬ 
sages  calculated  to  perfect  the  pupil  in  the  art  of  pianoforte¬ 
playing.  This  work,  if  it  does  not  prove  to  be  the  composition 
of  the  master  himself,  is  at  any  rate  published  by  a  house 
which  will  allow  a  commission  on  each  piece  of  music  allotted 
by  the  teacher ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  foisted  upon  the  unwill¬ 
ing  pupil,  who,  disgusted  by  it,  ends  in  course  of  time  by  be¬ 
coming  a  mere  machine  as  incapable  of  expressing  the  thoughts 
of  a  composer  as  a  parrot  or  Messrs.  Maskelyne  and  Cooke’s 
automatic  trumpeter.  When  teachers  of  music,  as  we  have  said, 
give  up  the  merciless  system  of  education  that  is  generally  prac¬ 
tised  by  them,  and  revert  to  a  more  healthy  and  reasonable  method, 
then  the  critics  may  be  blamed  for  not  carrying  on  by  their 
criticisms  the  education  which  tends  to  the  purification  of  modern 
musical  taste  in  England.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
there  are  teachers  who  scorn  to  employ  this  method,  and  who 
spend  their  time,  too  often  vainly,  in  endeavouring  to  nourish  a 
taste  for  that  which  is  pure  and  good  in  music;  but  the  ex¬ 
ample  given  above  is  surely  not  an  unfair  one. 

In  having  said  thus  much  we  are  by  no  means  to  be  under¬ 
stood  to  defend  that  class  of  critics  which  it  has  pleased 
Mr.  Crowest  to  attack,  but  simply  to  protest  that  the  future 
of  musical  art  in  England,  so  far  as  that  future  depends 
upon  public  taste,  is  not  even  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
critics.  There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  the  so-called  musi¬ 
cal  criticism  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press  is  unworthy  of  its 
name,  and  that  it  is  little  more  than  the  chronicling  of  the  small 
beer  of  the  musical  world ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  such 
judgments  will  affect  the  future  of  the  art  or  that  it  is  worth 
the  ink  used  in  denunciation  of  it.  For  instance,  those  critics 
who  saw  anything  to  praise  in  the  late  operatic  season  have 
their  own  reward.  If,  as  we  should  judge  by  some  of  their 
writings,  it  was  -worthy  of  record  at  all,  they  will  have  plenty 
to  pass  their  criticisms  upon  in  seasons  to  come.  The  duty, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  of  that  class  of  modern  musical  critic 
which  Mr.  Crowest  so  vigorously  attacks  lies  more  in  taking 
care  that  the  public  receives  its  money's  worth,  and  that  the 
promises  of  impresarii  and  concert-givers  should  be  fulfilled, 
than  in  undertaking  public  education  in  matters  musical.  The 
truth  is  that  the  genuine  musical  critic  has  but  a  small  public, 
to  which,  as  a  rule,  he  faithfully  addresses  himself ;  and  the 
smallness  of  this  public  arises  from  the  fact  that  few  have  been 
rightly  educated  on  his  subject-matter  so  as  to  understand  what 
he  is  talking  about.  This,  as  we  have  shown  above,  is  purely 

the  fault  of  the  professional  teacher;  and  it  is  he,  and  not 

the  critics,  that  should  bear  the  blame.  It  is  all  very  well  to  set 
up  the  chronicler  of  musical  events  as  a  musical  critic,  and  then 
demolish  him  with  the  heavy  artillery  of  censure ;  but  this  seems 
to  us  to  be  a  somewhat  unfair  method  of  dealing  with  him.  We 
could  multiply  indefinitely  the  instances  of  so-called  musical 
critics  who  expose  their  ignorance  in  public  prints;  but  that 
would  not  show  that  there  are  not  many  really  learned  men  who 
endeavour  to  do  all  they  can  to  encourage  the  art.  Had  Mr 

Crowest  shown  that  those  who  are  really  worthy  the  name  of 

critic  were  abusing  the  power  entrusted  to  them,  there  would  be 
cause  for  regret ;  but  he  has  made  the  error — a  grave  one,  we  think 
— of  mistaking  the  journalist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  chronicle  events, 
for  the  musician,  who  comments  upon  the  works  performed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  here  who  are  the  true  musical  critics,  as 
their  names  will  rise  spontaneously  to  the  memories  of  all  inte¬ 
rested  in  music.  Dr.  Hueffer’s  theory,  that  the  critic  should  be 
the  pupil  of  the  public,  is  based  on  the  same  error,  although  he 
seems  to  have  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  upon  his  side ;  for,  if 
the  public  will  demand  more  intelligent  notices,  doubtless  they 
will  in  time  get  them.  If  there  is  a  real  desire  for  increased 
musical  literature,  we  may  yet  see  a  newspaper  similar  to  the 
great  German  newspapers  devoted  entirely  to  music  and  to  that 
genuine  musical  criticism  which  these  authorities  aver  does  not 
exist  in  England.  Mr.  Gurney’s  interpreter  has  already  an  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  compilers  of  analytical  programmes,  which  seem  so 
necessary  at  modern  concerts,  but  he  is  not,  and,  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  an  interpreter,  cannot  be,  a  critic ;  whilst  Schumann’s 
collector  of  fifths,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out,  would  soon 
die  out  under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  musical 


future  of  England  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  ability  of 
musical  critics  as  upon  the  exertions  of  those  professors  and 
teachers  of  music  who  have  such  great  opportunities  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  taste  of  the  rising  generation. 


THE  MODERN  ROUGH. 

THE  rough  is  one  of  the  latest  developments  of  modern  society, 
and  he  is  asserting  himself  at  the  present  moment  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  brutality  is  a 
recent  invention  ;  history  bristles  with  incidents  in  which 
ruffianism  and  disregard  for  human  suffering  are  the  predominating 
characteristics ;  but,  as  history  for  the  most  part  recounts  only 
the  deeds  of  those  of  “  gentle  blood,”  the  acts  of  violence  have 
generally  had  the  sanction  of  war  or  political  necessity.  In  England 
a  certain  brutal  element  has  always  existed  amongst  the  unlettered 
rustic  and  mining  population ;  Hodge  is  much  given  to  correcting 
the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  the  miner  is  notorious 
for  “  heaving  half  a  brick  ”  at  a  stranger,  or  backing  his  dog  Rose 
to  fight  a  Bishop  ;  while  “  puncing  ”  is  a  recognized  form  of 
popular  amusement  in  Lancashire,  boots  and  clogs  being  tipped 
with  pointed  iron  for  the  express  purpose  of  kicking  out  the  brains 
of  their  owners’  fellow-citizens.  But  the  rough  as  we,  or  rather 
the  police-courts,  are  familiar  with  him  here  is  “  a  rabbit  of  quite  a 
different  species,”  as  the  French  quaintly  say,  and  deserves  especial 
study.  His  favourite  amusement  is  to  assemble  in  crowds  in 
places  where  respectable  people  do  mostly  congregate,  and  there  to 
use  unseemly  language  and  assault  the  passers-by.  For  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  rough  in  his  earlier  stages  of  development  there 
may  be  some  explanation,  though  certainly  no  excuse.  Like 
Talleyrand’s  beggar,  he  would  probably  plead  that  “  one  must 
live  ” ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  retort,  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  diplomatist,  that  “  we  do  not  see  the  necessity.”  He 
may  be  only  struggling  in  his  way  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  dull  monotony  of  poverty  and  its  surroundings,  and  his  eccen¬ 
tricities  may,  after  all,  be  nothing  more  than  the  effervescence  of 
youthful  spirits.  He  has  not  football  or  lawn-tennis  for  a  recrea¬ 
tion,  like  his  betters ;  therefore  he  contents  himself  with  the  hat 
of  the  passer-by,  deftly  knocked  off  to  serve  him  for  a  ball.  His 
taste  for  harmony  is  gratified  by  howling  the  refrain  of  some 
ribald  music-hall  song  through  the  streets  on  Sunday  nights ;  and 
his  martial  ardour  is  appeased  by  an  attack  upon  the  policeman  on 
the  beat,  when  authority  is  generally  at  a  disadvantage  of  twenty 
or  thirty  to  one.  But,  although  the  rough  is  to  be  accounted  for, 
he  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  and  the  problem  of  abolishing  him  is 
one  which  must  before  long  be  seriously  considered. 

Any  assembly  of  a  religious  nature  appears  to  have  a  great 
attraction  for  the  rough.  It  is  perhaps  unwise  to  attempt  to 
convert  a  street-corner  into  a  temporary  camp-meeting ;  but  such 
an  error  in  judgment  is  no  excuse  for  “bonneting”  the  preacher 
and  kicking  those  who  choose  to  stop  and  listen  to  his  ex¬ 
hortations.  Such  aggressive  movements  as  the  Salvation  Army 
no  doubt  provoke  a  great  deal  of  antagonism;  but,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  prudence  of  their  promoters,  violent 
assaults  upon  them  are  inexcusable,  and  yet  they  cannot  show  their 
faces  or  sing  their  somewhat  eccentric  hymns  in  public  without  the 
risk  of  being  attacked  in  the  most  brutal  fashion  with  sticks  and 
stones  and  opprobrious  language.  A  recent  order  issued  by  the 
Home  Office,  however,  makes  the  Salvation  Army  the  offender,  as 
provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and,  as  we  have  a  deep  respect  for 
constituted  authority,  we  will  not  base  our  appeal  for  the  repression 
of  the  rough  upon  his  offences  against  these  enthusiasts.  We  do, 
however,  insist  that  a  peaceful  religious  community  worshipping- 
according  to  their  lights  in  their  own  licensed  chapel  ought 
not  to  have  their  gas  turned  out  and  their  officials  severely  mal¬ 
treated,  yet  this  is  what  has  occurred  this  week.  Five  Islington 
rowdies  were  charged  at  Clerkenwell  police-court  with  violently 
assaulting  one  James  Green  by  striking  him  on  the  head  with 
sticks.  A  carman  who  was  passing  along  Morton  Road  on  Sunday 
night  saw  a  gang  of  youths  in  and  around  the  lobby  at  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  that  thoroughfare.  The  gas  was  put  out,  and 
on  one  of  the  officials  attempting  to  relight  it  and  repress  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  he  was  knocked  down,  beaten  with  sticks,  and  rendered 
insensible.  The  prisoners  had  used  foul  language,  and  one  of 
them  had  threatened  to  knock  out  the  eyes  of  the  prosecutor,  who, 
although  he  has  thus  far  escaped  absolute  blinding,  was  confined 
to  his  bed  for  five  days,  and  is  still  unable  to  see  with  the  left 
eye.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Mr.  Hosack  showed  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  gang’s  proceedings  by  committing  the  members 
for  trial.  At  Southwark,  too,  the  magistrate  seems  to  think  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  for  he  has  sentenced  several  street 
brawlers  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  three  to  four 
months,  with  hard  labour,  for  organized  violent  conduct  in  the 
public  streets.  At  Marylebone  a  month’s  imprisonment  has  been 
thought  sufficient  for  a  similar  offence. 

The  Clerkenwell  roughs  exhibit  their  keen  but  rude  sense  of 
humour  in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  Only  the  other  day 
several  persons  were  charged  with  disorderly  conduct  in  Penton- 
ville  Road.  The  evidence  proved  that  scarcely  a  week  has  passed 
without  charges  being  heard  at  the  Clerkenwell  Court  of  assaults 
by  disorderly  gangs  of  roughs,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  parading 
the  streets  of  Islington  on  Sundays,  amusing  themselves  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  free  fights,  and  assaulting  and  annoying  unoffending  way¬ 
farers,  On  the  present  occasion  a  gapg  of  these  roughs  were  making- 
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their  way  along  the  pavement  in  High  Street,  Islington,  push¬ 
ing  all  respectable  persons  whom  they  met  into  the  roadway.  A 
constable  attempted  to  disperse  them,  but  they  collected  in  front 
of  the  Angel  Hotel,  formed  a  ring,  and  continued  to  annoy  the 
foot  passengers.  One  passer-by  attempted  to  pass  through 
the  circle,  but  his  hat  was  taken  from  his  head,  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  finally  dropped  in  the  roadway  by  a  young 
woman,  and  on  his  attempting  to  pick  it  up  he  was  struck  in  the  face, 
and  otherwise  ill-treated,  his  hat  being  confiscated  as  a  plaything 
by  the  mob.  A  fine  of  forty  shillings  or  a  month's  imprisonment 
was  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  these  playful  young  men. 
Considering  their  social  status,  the  cost  of  their  amusement  is 
certainly  large,  but  an  enthusiast  for  the  sport  in  a  good  season 
need  seldom  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  participating  in  it. 

There  is  another  form  of  prevalent  ruffianism  with  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  deal.  The  police  reports  have  recently  been  full  of  gross 
cases  of  wile-beating,  and  only  the  other  day  a  man  was  charged 
at  the  Southwark  police-court  with  beating  his  spouse  within  an 
inch  of  her  life.  Crimes  of  violence,  especially  when  women  or 
children  are  the  victims,  always  arouse  popular  indignation,  and 
the  comparative  leniency  of  the  sentences  usually  passed  on  the 
offenders  is  rightly  regarded  with  disapprobation  by  the  public.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  few  forms  of  outrage  are  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  this,  for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  punishment  really 
falls  far  more  hardly  upon  the  wife  and  children  than  upon  the  wife- 
beater  himself.  It  is  a  very  common  criminal  experience  to  find 
that  a  man  who  is  ordinarily  a  “  good  provider,”  as  Artemus 
Ward  would  call  him,  and  a  fairly  kind  husband,  will  occasionally 
give  way  to  drink,  and,  when  in  that  condition,  treat  his  wife 
with  the  greatest  cruelty.  Now,  although  drunkenness  is  no  excuse 
for  crime,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  case  a  long  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  will  deprive  the  house  of  its  bread-winner,  and  entail  great 
hardship  and  distress  upon  innocent  people.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  our  magistrates  usually  exercise  a  wise  discretion,  and  pass 
a  sentence  that  is  rather  admonitory  than  penal. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  felony  heavy  sentences  and  the  certainty  of 
detection  do  act  as  efficient  deterrents ;  for  the  burglar,  the  thief, 
or  the  assassin  have  not  the  excuse  that  their  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  forced  them  into  the  crime.  Poverty  and  squalor  do  not  by 
any  means  conduce  to  dishonesty,  but  they  must  and  do  try  the 
temper  to  an  incalculable  extent ;  and  it  is  to  violence  of  temper 
that  wife-beating  is  in  most  cases  to  be  traced.  Drink  is  another 
very  active  cause ;  but  here  again  legal  punishment  is  very  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  effect  a  cure.  The  habitual  drunkard  is  not  often  re¬ 
formed  by  incarceration  in  prison ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  too 
probable  that  he  will,  when  the  time  comes,  celebrate  his  release 
by  getting  drunk,  and  then  “  wallop  his  missus  ”  as  the  cause  of 
his  late  discomfort.  While,  therefore,  the  drunkard  wife-beater 
is  recruiting  his  health  under  the  wholesome  restraint  of  a  prison, 
his  wife  is  probably  not  only  starving,  but  living  in  daily  dread  of 
the  inevitable  return  of  her  ne’er-do-well  and  of  a  renewal  of  his 
ill-treatment.  No  wonder  that  poor  women  should  be  so  eager  to 
screen  their  husbands  who  have  assaulted  them,  for  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  in  the  long  run  suffer  less  by  so  doing. 
The  utterly  incorrigible  miscreant  who  ill-treats  his  wife  habitu¬ 
ally,  and  without  any  extenuating  circumstances,  is  a  different 
class  of  offender,  and  requires  different  treatment.  On  him  the 
utmost  rigours  of  the  law  might  justly  be  brought  to  bear,  and 
not  a  word  could  be  said  in  his  favour  or  in  mitigation  of  his 
sentence.  For  any  other  class  of  wife-beater  imprisonment,  how¬ 
ever  necessary,  only  makes  matters  worse.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  numerous  movements  which  are  now  taking  place  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  for  improving  workmen’s  dwellings, 
and  for  educating  the  masses  to  something  like  an  appreciation 
of  the  first  principles  of  economic  and  sanitary  laws,  may  in 
time  result  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  so  diminish  this  class  of  crime,  as  well  as  others.  When 
poor  people  find  that  life  is  worth  living,  and  that  there  are 
other  pleasures  besides  the  excitement  of  drink  within  their 
reach,  they  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  them, 
and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  wives  who  have  learnt  such 
lessons  will  not  neglect  their  homes  nor  the  husbands  beat 
their  wives.  For  the  ordinary  street  rowdy,  however,  who  makes 
the  pathway  unsafe  for  passers-by,  and  who  assaults  quiet  and 
respectable  people  for  the  mere  “  fun  of  the  thing,”  more  drastic 
measures  are  required ;  and,  if  the  law  does  not  permit  magis¬ 
trates  to  pass  adequate  sentences  in  flagrant  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is 
time  that  the  Legislature  interfered  to  place  more  power  in  their 
hands.  Unless  something  is  done,  the  “  rough  ”  will  soon  domi¬ 
nate  all  our  principal  thoroughfares,  and  honest  people  will  have 
to  confine  their  peregrinations  to  the  still  unconquered  districts. 


THE  RISE  IN  THE  BANK  RATE. 

fTlIIE  increase  in  the  rates  of  interest  charged  for  the  use  of 
JL  capital  in  the  short-loan  market,  not  of  London  only,  but  all 
over  Europe,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  commercial  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  present  moment.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  prices 
fluctuate  with  every  movement  in  those  rates,  and  though  trade 
proper  is  not  affected  so  much  as  the  market  for  securities — partly 
because  trade  is  now  conducted  so  largely  upon  a  cash  basis,  and 
partly  because  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  country  generally  is  not 
governed  exclusively  by  the  rate  charged  in  Lombard  Street — still 


even  legitimate  trade  is  affected,  while  speculative  trade  very 
largely  feels  the  influence.  Since  August  18,  a  period  of  barely 
two  months,  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  has  been  raised  by  three 
successive  steps  from  n\  to  5  per  cent.,  a  rise  of  exactly  100  per 
cent.  In  Paris,  the  rate  having  been  raised  on  August  25  from  3J 
to  4  per  cent.,  has  remained  at  the  latter  level ;  but  in  Berlin  the 
rate  has  been  raised  to  5^  per  cent,  for  discount,  and  to  per 
cent,  for  loans,  while  in  Amsterdam  it  was  raised  last  week  to  3T 
per  cent.,  and  this  week  to  4,  and  in  Brussels  it  is  4^  per  cent. 
The  extraordinary  enhancement  in  the  value  of  money,  to  use 
the  very  inaccurate  bankers’  phrase  which  usage  has  rendered 
unavoidable,  is  due  mainly  to  the  diminution  that  has  occurred 
in  the  cash  reserves  of  the  leading  banks  of  Europe.  The 
bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  now  only  21,700,000 /., 
against  27,400,000/.  at  this  time  last  year,  aud  34,100,000/. 
at  this  time  two  years  ago.  There  is  thus  a  decrease  of 
5,700,000/.  since  last  year,  and  a  decrease  of  12,400,000/.  since 
1879.  The  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France,  again,  is  only  24,300,000/., 
against  27,400,000/.  at  the  corresponding  date  last  year ;  and  the 
cash  in  the  Bank  of  Germany  is  now  only  25,760,000/.,  against 
26,800,000/.  at  this  time  last  year.  Thus  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
France  has  decreased  3,100,000/.,  and  the  cash  in  the  Bank  of 
Germany  has  diminished  1,000,000 /.  The  Bank  of  Germany  does 
not  discriminate  between  the  gold  and  silver  held  by  it,  as  does 
the  Bank  of  France.  We  are  unable,  therefore,  to  say  how  much 
of  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by  it  is  in  the  one  metal  or  the  other. 
But  the  general  impression  is  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  in 
silver.  However  this  may  be,  we  see  that  the  gold  reserves  of 
the  Banks  of  England  and  France  have  decreased  in  the  last  twelve 
months  as  much  as  8,800,000/.,  while  the  cash  reserve  of  the  Bank 
of  Germany  has  decreased  over  another  million.  Reckoning  the 
gold  alone — and  we  presume  that  it  is  the  gold  alone  which  has 
diminished  in  the  Bank  of  Germany — there  is  thus  a  diminution 
of  very  nearly  10  millions  sterling  in  the  cash  reserves  of  the 
three  leading  banks  of  Europe,  or  about  I2|  per  cent.  This  great 
diminution,  without  any  means  of  rapid  replenishment,  has  com¬ 
pelled  the  banks  to  take  measures  to  protect  their  reserves.  And 
the  diminution  itself  has  been  brought  about  by  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  the  raw-material-producing  countries. 

Quite  recently  the  great  majority  of  commercial  countries 
were  under  the  regime  of  inconvertible  paper  money ;  but,  one 
after  the  other,  they  have  either  resumed  specie  payments  or  they 
are  preparing  to  do  so.  France  led  the  way  ;  then  the  United 
States  followed  three  years  ago.  Now  Italy  has  floated  a  loan  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  do  likewise,  and  the  Argentine  Confede¬ 
ration  is  engaged  in  legislation  looking  to  the  same  object  ;  while  it 
seems  as  if  Austria-Hungary  also  would  very  soon  undertake  the 
task.  Previously  to  New  Year’s  Day,  1S79,  when  the  United 
States  resumed  specie  payments,  the  Government  of  that  country 
had  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  gold — had,  in  fact,  intercepted 
and  locked  up  the  whole  of  the  produce  of  the  American  mines 
for  two  or  three  years.  Since  then  the  great  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  exceedingly  bad  harvests  with  which 
Europe  has  been  visited  have  enabled  the  American  people  to  go 
on  taking  more  and  more  gold.  Besides  retaining  at  home  the 
whole  of  the  produce  of  their  own  mines  they  have  imported  from 
Europe  about  40  millions  sterling  in  gold,  the  result  being,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  a  great  depletion  of  the  leading  banks  in 
Europe.  The  Americans  have  been  enabled  to  do  this  primarily 
by  the  fact  that  their  harvests  have  been  exceedingly  good,  while 
the  European  harvests  have  been  exceedingly  bad ;  and,  consequently, 
Europe  owed  to  America  a  large  debt,  which  the  latter  insisted 
should  be  partly  paid  in  gold.  But  another  circumstance  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  result.  The  three  great  reserves  of  gold  in  Europe  are 
held  by  the  Banks  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Some  years 
ago  the  Bank  of  France  held  much  the  largest  quantity ;  but  it  has 
gradually  been  losing  its  stock,  until  now  it  has  very  little  more 
than  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Bank  of  France  has  a  branch  in  every  department  of  France,  and 
that  some  of  the  branches,  such  as  those  in  great  towns  like  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  do  a  very  large  and  important 
business,  and  require,  therefore,  large  reserves  in  coin  and  bullion ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Bank  of  France  requires  for  its  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses  a  larger  amount  of  till-money  than  does  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  consequently  is  obliged  to  keep  a  much  larger  stock  of 
metal  than  the  latter  institution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
silver  and  gold  being  legal  tender  in  France,  the  Bank,  for  its  in¬ 
ternal  purposes,  is  able  to  use  silver  as  well  as  gold.  It  is  only 
for  external  payments  that  gold  is  absolutely  requisite.  As  we 
have  said,  however,  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France  has 
been  allowed  to  run  down,  until  it  now  little  exceeds  the  stock  held 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  Moreover,  of  the  stock  held  by  the 
Bank  of  France  much  the  larger  part  is  in  light  coin — that  is  to 
say,  is  not  full  legal  tender,  and  therefore  is  scarcely  available  for 
foreign  payments.  When  the  great  demand  for  gold  arose  in  the 
United  States,  the  wise  course  for  the  Bank  of  France  would  have 
been  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount,  and  thus  to  check  the  drain  to  the 
United  States.  But  it  chose  to  do  otherwise,  and  consequently 
the  drain  went  on,  with  the  result  that  we  have  just  been  pointing 
out.  The  Bank  of  France  is  a  State  bank  under  Government 
control ;  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic,  being  anxious  to 
win  the  support  of  the  capitalist  classes  by  proving  to  them  that 
trade  can  be  as  good  and  money  as  cheap  under  the  Republic  as 
under  the  Empire,  insisted  that  the  Bank  should  not  raise  its 
rate  of  discount.  In  return  it  ordered  the  Receivers-General 
to  collect  all  the  gold  they  could  in  getting  in  the  taxes,  and 
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to  pay  the  whole  into  the  Bank  of  France.  Still,  as  the  figures 
we  have  quoted  show,  the  drain  was  so  great  that  the  depletion 
of  the  cash  reserve  went  on.  Thus  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Government  was  to  drain  the  circulation  of  gold  as 
well  as  the  reserve  of  the  Bank.  At  last  the  Bank  has  become 
alarmed.  Even  now  it  has  not  raised  its  rate  of  discount  above 
4  per  cent, ;  that  is  to  say,  it  keeps  the  rate  fully  I  per  cent,  lower 
than  the  Bank  of  England.  But  it  refuses  to  pay  gold  on  appli¬ 
cation — those  who  wish  to  cash  notes  being  obliged  to  accept  silver, 
or,  if  they  obtain  any  gold,  it  is  in  very  light  and  small  pieces. 
The  refusal  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  pay  gold  has  thrown  the 
whole  drain  upon  England  and  Germany.  The  Bank  of  Germany 
has  raised  its  rate  to  5^  per  cent.  ;  besides,  as  we  have  already 
said,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  Bank  holds  but  very  little 
gold.  Consequently  the  main  pressure  at  present  falls  upon  the 
Bank  of  England ;  and  the  Bank,  to  protect  itself,  has  been 
obliged,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  to  double  the  rate  it  charges 
to  its  customers  for  the  accommodation  it  affords. 

The  demand  for  gold  i3  chiefly  for  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
not  exclusively  so.  Italy  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  resume  specie  payments.  Some  months  ago  it  floated  a 
loan  for  that  purpose,  the  contractors  engaging  to  furnish  it  with 
8  millions  sterling  in  gold.  And  they  have  been  gradually  fulfill¬ 
ing  their  contract.  A  part  of  the  sum  they  obtained  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  a  part  they  have  picked  up  in  provincial 
France,  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Russia,  and  even  in  Egypt. 
Their  object  has  been  to  spare  the  London  money  market  as  much 
as  possible,  and  immediately,  no  doubt,  they  have  spared  it.  Butin 
the  long  run  it  comes  very  much  to  the  same  thing  whether  the 
gold  is  taken  directly  from  London  or  from  the  sources  from  which 
London  supplies  itself  when  needful.  The  contractors  for  the 
Italian  loan  have  been  gathering  up  assiduously  all  the  spare  gold 
that  existed  anywhere  in  Europe,  and  consequently,  when  the 
Bank  of  England  raises  its  rate  of  discount  both  in  order  to  prevent 
the  withdrawal  of  gold  and  also  to  attract  gold  from  elsewhere,  it  is 
found  that  the  supplies  are  so  scanty  that  the  rise  of  the  rate  does 
not  act  as  effectually  as  was  expected.  Another  curious  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Italian  loan  contractors  is  that  the  demand 
which  at  this  time  of  the  year  springs  up  in  various  quarters 
— as,  for  example,  in  Egypt — for  English  gold  has  been 
accentuated.  For  the  contractors  had  already  taken  away  any  spare 
gold  that  existed  in  those  quarters ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the 
demand  arose,  it  had  to  address  itself  to  London  directly.  The 
Argentine  Confederation  also  has  been  taking  a  considerable 
amount  of  gold.  The  Confederation,  like  most  of  the  raw- 
malerial-producing  countries,  suffered  severely  in  the  late  depres¬ 
sion  ;  but  prosperity  has  now  returned,  and  with  prosperity  the 
value  of  its  paper  has  been  rapidly  rising,  until  it  is  now  very 
nearly  up  to  par;  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  specie  payments.  Accordingly,  a  demand  for  gold 
has  sprung  up  ;  and,  though  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  pressing 
as  the  demand  from  the  United  States  or  from  Italy,  it  is  still, 
when  added  to  both  these  drains,  sufficient  to  make  itself  felt  upqn 
the  London  market.  In  addition  to  all  these  demands,  there  are 
temporary  and  small  demands  for  various  quarters,  such  as 
Egypt,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  India,  and  other  places.  In 
themselves  each  of  these  demands  is  small,  but,  when  added  to¬ 
gether  and  combined  with  the  drain  to  the  United  States,  Italy, 
and  the  River  Plate,  they  aggravate  the  pressure  upon  the  London 
market,  and  compel  the  enhancement  in  the  value  of  money  which 
we  have  seen. 

As  regards  the  future,  it  seems  clear  that  the  interest  paid  for 
the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan  market  must  be  higher  than  it 
has  been  of  late.  The  present  urgent  demands  will  no  doubt  soon 
subside.  That  for  the  United  States  will  certainly  pass  away  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  sooner.  The  Italian  demand,  also, 
is  of  definite  amount,  and  will  in  the  course  of  next  year  be  satis¬ 
fied  ;  while  the  other  demands  are  in  themselves  either  temporary 
or  unimportant.  But  nevertheless  the  value  of  money  must  rule 
higher  than  it  has  done  for  some  years  back,  partly  because  the 
cash  reserves  of  all  the  leading  banks  are  so  very  low,  and 
partly  because  trade  is  improving.  It  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
consequeuces  of  au  improvement  in  trade  that  both  prices  and 
wages  rise.  It  is  the  great  rise  both  in  prices  and  wages 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  demand  for  gold  in  the  United 
States.  When  prosperity  set  in  in  1878,  after  the  long  depres¬ 
sion  that  followed  the  New  York  panic  of  1873,  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  was  necessary  to  enable  the  new  business  to  be 
done.  And,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  same  inflation,  must  follow 
wherever  there  is  increased  prosperity.  The  rise  of  wages  not 
only  implies  that  the  same  number  of  workpeople  are  paid  larger 
sums,  but  that  additional  workpeople  are  taken  on.  It  implies,  in 
fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes  are  fully  employed, 
and  that  each  employer,  in  order  to  attract  the  best  labour  to 
himself,  is  competing  with  his  neighbours  by  offering  better 
wages.  It  implies  also  that  capital  is  employed  to  its  fullest 
extent,  that  every  kind  of  business  is  being  extended,  and  that  en¬ 
terprise  and  speculation  are  active.  This  being  so,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  demand  for  money  is  active,  and  consequently 
that  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  it  must  be  higher  than  when  that 
demand  is  light.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  period  of 
very  cheap  money,  which  has  now  lasted  so  long,  has  drawn  to  a 
close,  and  that  for  some  time  to  come  we  may  see  higher  rates 
steadily  ruling. 


TIIE  CESARE WITCH. 

EVEN  if  the  Cesarewitch  had  not  been  run,  the  handicap 
would  have  been  interesting  as  an  official  statement  of 
the  relative  merits  of  many  well-known  horses,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  judged  on  public  form  at  the  time  the  weights  were 
arranged.  There  are  so  many  races  in  these  days  that  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  their  various  conditions  ;  so,  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  details  of  the  late  Cesarewitch,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  notice  the  terms  under  which  that  race  is  run.  The  Cesare¬ 
witch  is  a  handicap  run  during  the  Second  October  Meeting 
at  Newmarket,  when  every  racehorse  in  training  has  presumably 
shown  his  form  in  public  during  the  season.  It  is  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  great  autumn  handicaps  to  be  far  more  accurate  than  the 
City  and  Suburban,  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes,  and  the  other 
spring  handicaps ;  for,  generally  speaking,  many  of  the  starters  for 
the  latter  races  have  not  run  in  public  since  the  previous  autumn, 
and  great  changes  often  take  place  in  racehorses  during  their 
winter's  holiday.  Some  thicken  and  lay  on  muscle ;  others  fall 
away  or  grow  weedy ;  while  others  become  so  gross  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  them  thoroughly  fit  until  some  time  after  the 
great  spring  handicaps  are  over.  In  the  autumn,  however,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  horses  being  insufficiently  trained,  and  they  are 
then  more  likely  to  be  overworked  and  drawn  too  fine  than  to  be 
too  fleshy  and  under-trained.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
a  horse  is  kept  more  or  less  in  reserve  for  the  autumn  handi¬ 
caps,  and  either  not  run  at  all  during  the  previous  part  of  the 
season,  or  merely  run  when  half  prepared.  Occasionally 
horses  are  absolutely  pulled  in  their  earlier  races  in  order 
to  ensure  their  being  lightly  weighted  for  one  or  other  of  the 
October  handicaps ;  but  running  them  half-trained  is  an  expe¬ 
dient  more  frequently  resorted  to  by  those  who  race  for  profit 
rather  than  for  honour.  Nevertheless,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  the  competitors  for  the  great  autumn  handicaps 
have  been  run  with  the  intention  of  winning  several  times  during 
the  season.  The  length  of  the  Cesarewitch  course  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  as  at  least  one  or  two  horses  are  usually 
started  solely  to  make  the  running  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  race, 
the  pace  is  generally  very  fast,  and  consequently  the  Cesarewitch 
is  a  severe  trial  of  stamina.  A  course  that  is  half  as  long  again 
as  that  of  the  Derby  is  obviously  a  wearying  one,  especially  when 
the  race  is  run  at  a  high  speed  from  start  to  finish.  The 
Ascot  Stakes,  which  is  run  over  a  course  two  miles  long, 
and  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  a  race  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
are  the  two  long  races  of  most  importance  next  to  the  Cesarewitch, 
and  they  form  to  a  great  extent  the  guides  to  the  handicappers, 
as  well  as  to  the  gamblers,  who  deal  with  the  Cesarewitch.  The 
entrance  is  25^  each,  15^.  forfeit,  and  3Z.  only  for  those  who  do 
not  accept  on  the  publication  of  the  handicap  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  these  easy  terms  for  non-acceptors,  a  large  number  of  horses  are 
generally  entered.  The  Jockey  Club  adds  300/. ;  but,  considering 
what  an  important  race  the  Cesarewitch  is,  the  stake  is  not  a  large 
one,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  1,600^. ;  while  the  Manchester  Cup,  which 
is  a  handicap  with  somewhat  similar  entrance  fees,  was  this  year 
worth  2,500 l.  The  great  profit  often  made  on  a  Cesarewitch  victory 
proceeds  mainly  from  betting.  The  weights  apportioned  to 
the  horses  entered  for  the  Cesarewitch  are  subject  to  certain 
subsequent  alterations.  If  a  horse  wins  the  St.  Leger,  he  has 
to  carry  at  least  8  st.  5  lbs.  In  the  present  year,  this  condi¬ 
tion  made  no  difference  in  Iroquois's  weight,  as  he  had  been 
handicapped  on  those  very  terms.  Last  year,  Robert  the  Devil 
had  been  handicapped  at  8  st.  6  lbs.,  so  his  weight  also  re¬ 
mained  unaltered  by  his  victory  in  the  St.  Leger  ;  but  if  Ishmael, 
who  started  second  favourite  for  the  late  St.  Leger,  had  won  that 
race,  his  weight  for  the  Cesarewitch  would  thereby  have  been 
raised  almost  a  stone.  A  winner  of  a  handicap  worth  more  than 
300 L,  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  Cesarewitch  weights 
(September  1st),  has  to  carry  10  lbs.  extra,  and  a  winner  of  any 
handicap  of  less  value,  5  lbs.  extra.  For  winning  weight-for-age 
races  after  the  publication  of  the  weights  there  are  no  penalties, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  fixed  weight  for  the  winner  of  the 
St.  Leger.  Some  ten  days  before  the  late  Cesarewitch  two  horses 
won  weight-for-age  races  worth  more  than  double  the  amount 
which  would  have  added  10  lbs.  to  their  weights  if  they  had  been 
running  for  handicaps,  and  yet  their  Cesarewitch  weights  remained 
unaltered.  This  condition,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Cesarewitch, 
is  by  no  means  the  universal  rule  in  handicaps.  Very  often  the 
terms  are  that  the  winners  of  any  race  after  a  certain  date  are  to 
carry  “  5  lbs.  extra ;  of  two  races,  or  one  value  500  sovs.,  10  lbs. 
extra.”  The  200 1.  given  to  the  second  and  the  \ool.  given  to  the 
third  horse  in  the  Cesarewitch  generally  lead  to  several  horses 
being  ridden  out  to  the  very  last. 

Robert  the  Devil  had  won  the  Cesarewitch  last  year.  He  was 
now  handicapped  at  9  st.  10  lbs. — a  weight  which  exceeded  by  more 
than  a  stone  any  that  had  ever  been  carried  to  victory  in  that 
race  before.  But  last  season  Robert  the  Devil  had  won  in  a 
canter  by  four  lengths  under  the  highest  weight  ever  carried  by  a 
Cesarewitch  winner  of  any  age,  so  his  supporters  thought  there 
was  good  reason  for  hoping  that  he  might  win  under  a  still  heavier 
burden ;  they  therefore  backed  him  heavily  until  his  withdrawal 
from  the  race  showed  them  that  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  before 
plunging  on  a  heavily- weighted  candidate  for  the  Cesarewitch. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  handicap,  weighted  at  6  st.  2  lbs.,  was  an 
unnamed  three-year-old  filly  by  Galopin  out  of  Corrie.  This  filly 
had  run  three  times  last  year  without  winning,  but  she  had  not 
run  in  public  this  season.  It  was  rumoured  that  she  was  vers 
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fast,  and  that  she  could  stay,  and  private  reputations  seem  to 
be  more  esteemed  than  public  performances  among  gamblers  on 
the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cambridgeshire.  At  any  rate,  the 
Corrie  filly  became  a  good  favourite,  although  she  afterwards 
fluctuated  in  the  betting  market  like  the  shares  of  a  bubble  company 
in  a  panic.  A  few  days  before  the  race,  she  slipped  and  fell  heavily, 
but  without  doing  herself  any  apparent  damage.  Up  to  the  very 
day  of  the  Cesarewitch  she  was  backed  for  large  sums  of  money, 
but  three  hours  before  the  race,  to  the  chagrin  of  her  supporters, 
she  was  scratched.  Reveller,  who  had  only  run  once  this  season, 
and  then  indifferently,  was  supposed  to  have  been  reserved  to 
win  the  Cesarewitch.  He  was  a  five-year-old,  weighted  at  S  st. 
I  lb.  Last  year  he  had  won  the  Visitors’  Plate  at  Ascot,  the 
Goodwood  Stakes,  and  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  but  he 
had  been  beaten  five  times.  Goodwood  Stakes’  winners  are  the 
kind  of  horses  for  the  Cesarewitch,  and  Reveller  was  only  to  carry 
ii  lbs.  more  than  the  weight  he  won  under  at  Goodwood  nearly 
fifteen  months  ago.  Retreat  was  a  four-year-old  colt  by  Hermit, 
handicapped  at  7  st.  9  lbs.  Last  year  he  had  run  five  times  un¬ 
successfully,  but  this  season  he  had  won  the  Royal  Stakes  at 
Epsom,  and  at  the  same  meeting,  when  receiving  12  lbs.  from 
Petronel,  he  had  run  within  three-quarters  of  a  length  of  him.  In 
the  Cesarewitch  he  was  handicapped  25  lbs.  below  Petronel.  His 
best  performance,  however,  had  been  in  the  Ascot  Stakes,  for  which 
he  had  come  in  first,  under  8  st.,  but  he  had  been  disqualified  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  cannoned  and  bored  against  Teviotdale, 
who  came  in  second. 

When  Iroquois  had  won  the  St.  Leger  he  was  at  once  backed 
at  a  short  price  for  the  Cesarewitch,  but  Geologist,  who  had 
been  second  in  the  St.  Leger,  soon  became  an  even  better  favourite, 
and  his  name  stood  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  betting  quo¬ 
tations  in  the  newspapers.  He  was  to  meet  Iroquois  at  an 
advantage  of  12  lbs.  in  the  Cesarewitch,  and  it  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  Iroquois  had  not  given  him  a  12  lbs.  beating  in  the 
St.  Leger.  The  public  backed  him  for  large  sums  of  money,  and 
then  he  was  scratched.  In  course  of  time  Iroquois  also  was 
scratched,  but,  as  Mistake  was  in  the  same  stable,  the  betting  public 
thought  that  the  reason  of  Iroquois's  withdrawal  must  be  that  his 
trainer  knew  Mistake  to  be  the  better  of  the  pair  at  their  respective 
Cesarewitch  weights.  Mistake  was  a  four-year-old  colt  weighted 
at  7  st.  9  lbs.  His  career  this  season  had  not  hitherto  been  very 
glorious,  as  he  had  only  won  a  single  race  out  of  seven  for  which 
he  had  started. 

During  the  First  October  Meeting  at  Newmarket  there  was  a 
grand  revolution  among  the  favourites  for  the  Cesarewitch. 
In  a  Triennial  Stakes,  Cameliard,  after  being  a  strong  favourite, 
was  beaten  by  Fiddler.  Now  Fiddler  was  handicapped  for 
the  Cesarewitch  at  the  low  weight  of  6  st.  10  lbs.,  so  he  was 
at  once  installed  as  first  favourite  for  that  race.  His  reign, 
however,  was  but  a  short  one,  for  the  next  day  Foxhall, 
the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  won  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Stakes  by  four  lengths,  giving  7  lbs.  to  each  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  among  whom  was  Ishmael,  whose  performances  we  have 
often  described.  There  was  then  a  general  rush  to  back  Foxhall, 
who  was  at  once  enthroned  as  first  favourite,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  up  to  the  time  of  the  start.  He  was  handicapped  at 
7st.  12  lbs.,  or  7  lbs.  below  Iroquois,  and  it  was  maintained  by 
his  admirers  that  his  running  with  Ishmael  in  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  Stakes  proved  him  to  be  as  good  a  horse  as  Iroquois,  if  not 
a  better.  It  was  thought  by  many  people  that  a  former  Cesare¬ 
witch  winner  had  a  very  fair  chance  of  repeating  his  victory. 
This  was  Chippendale,  the  winner  of  1879,  who  was  to  carry 
8st.  12  lbs.  At  this  weight  he  was  handicapped,  at  weight  for 
age,  almost  on  a  par  with  Foxhall.  We  have  noticed  on  several 
occasions  the  public  performances  of  Petronel.  It  seemed  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  was  the  best  horse  saddled  for  the  race,  but  9  st. 
6  lbs.  is  such  a  crushing  weight  in  a  handicap  like  the  Cesare¬ 
witch  that  his  winning  appeared  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability.  Ambassadress  had  long  been  expected  to  win  a  good 
race,  and  as  a  four-vear-old  she  was  very  leniently  treated  at 
6  st.  11  lbs.  Another  lightly-weighted  four-year-old  was  The 
Star,  who  had  only  won  one  out  of  twenty-one  races,  and 
when  he  did  win,  he  had  started  at  20  to  1. 

Nineteen  horses  went  to  the  starting-post,  and  they  were  sent 
away  without  any  delay  worth  noticing.  There  had  not  been  so 
small  a  field  for  the  Cesarewitch  for  thirteen  years,  but  it  is  better 
to  have  a  moderate  number  of  starters  than  that  the  race  should 
be  delayed  by  an  extra  horse  or  two  of  troublesome  dispositions. 
The  pace  was  what  racing-men  call  “  a  cracker  ”  from  the  start, 
and  the  time  occupied  by  the  race  was  eighteen  seconds  less 
than  that  of  last  year.  The  running  during  the  early  part  of  the 
race  was  made  by  two  40  to  1  outsiders,  called  Americanus  and 
Sirdar.  When  they  had  gone  about  a  mile,  Fiddler,  the  fifth 
favourite,  took  up  the  running,  and  kept  it  up  to  the  Bushes  and 
down  the  hill.  In  the  Dip,  Foxhall  and  Retreat  dashed  up  to 
Fiddler,  while  Chippendale  raced  after  them.  Fiddler  then  gave 
way,  and  Foxhall  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Retreat.  It  was 
now  certain  that  Foxhall  had  beaten  Retreat ;  but,  when  Chip¬ 
pendale  came  up,  Foxhall  was  pressed  forward  again  by  his  jockey. 
Chippendale  made  a  gallant  effort  to  run  up  to  the  American,  but  to 
no  purpose,  as  Foxhall  galloped  in,  a  ridiculously  easy  winner, 
twelve  lengths  in  advance  of  him.  The  rider  of  Retreat  eased  his  horse 
when  his  stable-companion  Chippendale  had  passed  him,  and 
allowed  Fiddler  to  be  third.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Foxhall’s  easy  victory  was  a  very  grand  performance.  Whether 
it  was  better  than  Robert  the  Devil’s  victory  under  a  heavier 


weight  by  8  lbs.  is  another  matter.  Foxhall  is  essentially  an 
American-bred  horse,  for  not  only  was  he  foaled  in  America,  but 
both  his  sire  and  his  dam  and  his  two  grand-dam8  were,  if  we 
mistake  not,  bred  in  that  country.  Of  course,  like  racehorses  all 
over  the  world,  he  is  descended  from  English  stock,  and  his 
grandsire  on  nis  father’s  side  was  the  famous  King  Tom.  If  a 
Foxhall  and  an  Iroquois  come  over  every  year,  we  shall  have 
to  begin  to  think  seriously  about  improving  our  breed  of  horses. 
We  may  'conclude  by  observing  that  Foxhall  was  trained  by 
William  Day,  whose  well-written  hook  on  The  Racehorse  in 
Training  we  had  the  pleasure  of  praising  in  these  columns  some 
time  ago. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER  OF  INDIA* 

HE  writer  of  an  excellent  article  on  Sir  R.  Temple's  “  India  ” 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  mentions  incidentally 
that  he  had  just  received  “  the  first  six  volumes  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
great  work,  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  the  last  six  years.” 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  has,  we  beg  leave 
to  remind  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  done  much  more  than  turn 
out  just  half  a  volume  a  year.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  for  this  is  his 
correct  official  designation,  has  compiled,  between  1869  and  1880, 
just  one  hundred  volumes  relating  to  the  history,  revenue,  popula¬ 
tion,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  a  great  deal  besides,  of  twelve 
provinces  and  two  hundred  and  ten  districts.  Of  these  no  less 
than  ninety  volumes  have  been  in  print  and  circulation  for  some 
time  past.  The  latest  production  of  Mr.  Hunter's  pen  is  something 
rather  different.  In  the  earlier  work,  about  one  volume  on  an 
average  was  devoted  to  a  couple  of  districts,  and  these  productions 
will  be  of  sterling  value  to  those  district  officials  who  are  constantly 
changed  and  who  yet  are  really  the  very  bones  and  sinews  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  frame.  When  a  Magistrate  or  Deputy-Commissioner  is 
suddenly  shifted  from  one  station  to  another,  from  Chittagong  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  Bankura  in  the  West ;  from 
Gujranwala  on  the  Ohenab,  to  the  Derajiit  across  the  Indus,  he 
will  find  in  some  one  volume  or  other  of  the  statistical  work  every¬ 
thing  that  the  toil  and  research  of  his  predecessors  have  put  on 
record.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  general  student,  the  M.P., 
or  the  Governor  fresh  from  England,  requires  something  more  port¬ 
able,  compendious,  and  concise.  And  this  want  the  nine  volumes 
of  the  Gazetteer  are  calculated  to  supply.  The  earlier  volumes,  as 
remarked  in  the  preface,  “  although  by  no  means  too  elaborate  for 
administrative  requirements,  are  practically  within  the  reach  of  but 
a  small  official  class.”  The  plan  of  a  grand  work  of  this  kind  is 
not  a  new  idea.  It  was  one  of  the  mince  ingentes  and  the  opera 
imperfecta  of  the  old  Court  of  Directors.  It  formed  the  subject  of 
correspondence  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  is  associated  with  the 
names  of  Francis  Buchanan  and  Montgomery  Martin.  Of  isolated 
attempts  to  supply  information  about  castes  and  trades,  summary 
Revenue  Settlements  and  intricate  rent-free  tenures,  rivers  and 
sand  banks,  ancient  monuments  and  new  marts  and  bazaars,  there 
has  been  no  lack.  Some  of  these  have  been  printed,  circulated, 
and  eaten  by  moths  and  worms.  Others  lie  buried  in  manuscript 
under  the  masses  of  correspondence  which  Leadenhali  Street 
accumulated  and  made  over  to  the  India  Office  at  Westminster. 
Many  were  distinguished  by  fulness  of  knowledge,  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  detail,  and  politic  breadth  of  view.  But  it  was  all 
unconnected  and  disjointed.  Nothing  had  been  done  on  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  uniform,  systematic  plan ;  and  while  in  one  or  two 
departments  much  had  been  recorded  twice  over,  in  others  a  vast 
fund  of  information  passed  away  and  perished  with  the  recollec¬ 
tions  and  talk  of  some  antiquated  Collector  or  Commissioner,  who 
had  been  the  successful  ruler  of  a  province,  or,  in  Oriental  phrase¬ 
ology,  the  father  of  the  people.  Moreover,  in  many  instances  the 
labour  had  been  unpaid.  It  became  imperative  that  the  task  of 
devising  a  correct  plan,  of  disciplining  a  stall’  of  workers,  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  sufficiency  of  material,  and  of  digesting  and  arranging  it 
under  the  most  convenient  heads,  should  be  entrusted  to  one 
single  individual.  It  was  still  further  desirable  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  that  he  should  be  possessed 
of  considerable  literary  ability.  Familiarity  with  Indian  phrase¬ 
ology,  with  the  outlines  of  our  legal  and  financial  system,  and 
with  the  main  divisions  of  the  civil  and  military  and  subordinate 
agency,  was  one  essential ;  and  the  power  of  shaping  rude  masses 
of  information,  and  of  bestowing  on  them  as  much  literary  grace 
and  polish  as  the  subjects  admitted,  was  another. 

That  these  qualifications  are  admirably  united  in  Mr.  Hunter 
it  needs  no  labour  to  demonstrate.  There  is  happily  iu  the 
vast  field  of  Anglo-Indian  administration  room  for  the  exercise 
of  every  exceptional  and  peculiar  gift — enunciation  of  liberal 
principles  in  a  comprehensive  minute  or  despatch,  proficiency  in 
Oriental  classics,  skill  in  reproducing  the  discoveries  of  others, 
tact  and  judgment  iu  the  management  of  the  Englishman  and 
the  treatment  of  the  native.  The  present  is  an  example  of  the 
'  -union  of  official  Imowledge  with  descriptive  power.  A  large 
portion  of  the  nine  volumes  before  us  may  be  found  in  some 
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shape  or  other  in  the  hundred  volumes  of  the  Statistical  ac¬ 
counts.  But  one  chief  merit  of  the  present  work  is  its  reduc¬ 
tion  in  bulk  and  its  alphabetical  sequence.  It  is  a  Gazetteer  from 
A  to  Z,  telling  us  much  of  every  native  State  in  India,  indepen¬ 
dent,  feudatory,  and  completely  dependent;  of  every  province 
and  of  every  district  in  the  British  territories;  of  every  ancient 
lace  of  renown  or  importance;  and  of  every  modern  city, 
azaar,  mart,  emporium,  or  village  which  either  its  trade,  its  geogra¬ 
phical  position,  or  its  population  has  lifted  above  the  low  level 
of  mere  local  celebrity.  Where  there  were  six  or  seven  hundred 
villages  in  each  police  circle,  and  four  or  five  hundred  souls  to 
each  square  mile,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some 
selection.  It  is  quite  possible  that  an  inquiring  administrator 
may  hunt  in  vain  for  a  populous  town  or  big  straggling 
village  which  he  once  cleared  of  Dacoits,  or  where,  when  in 
camp,  he  administered  prompt  and  salutary  chastisement  to  a 
hand  of  budmashes  and  Lnttials;  hut,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
selection  of  places  has  been  judicious.  About  eight  thousand,  we 
are  informed  in  the  preface,  were  thought  to  merit  notice.  But 
it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  the  Gazetteer  only 
supplies  the  inquirer  with  what  he  wants  to  know  about  dis¬ 
tricts,  capitals,  head-stations,  subdivisions,  and  market  towns. 
There  are  correct  lists  of  castes,  and  a  short  essay  on  their 
peculiarities.  Wild  tribes — Gonds,  Santals,  Bhils,  and  Koles — 
are  all  passed  in  review.  There  are  excellent  notices  of  rivers, 
mines,  and  manufactures  ;  to  every  province  or  city  is  prefixed  an 
historical  narrative  of  moderate  compass,  showing  how  the  Hindu 
Raja  succumbed  to  the  Mussulman  King  and  conqueror,  and  how 
again  the  Nawab  or  Viceroy  claimed  independence  of  his  own  im- 
erial  Agra  or  Delhi,  was  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  coined 
is  own  money,  and  beautified  his  own  capital.  The  faint  traces 
left  by  Greek  civilization  in  Upper  India  are  commemorated  ;  a 
Hindu  might  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  enumeration  of  spots 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  one  hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  from 
Umballa  in  the  north  to  Saugor  Island  or  Itameswaram  on  the 
shores  of  the  Southern  Ocean ;  the  possessions  still  held  by  the 
French  and  the  Portuguese,  and  the  traces  left  by  Dutchmen  and 
Danes,  are  succinctly  placed  before  us ;  and,  if  intending  colonists 
or  settlers  would  do  well  to  pause  before  they  put  their  trust  in 
reports  about  seams  of  coal  or  auriferous  deposits  in  mountain 
ranges,  the  sportsman  and  naturalist  will  be  at  no  loss  to  know 
where  he  is  to  look  for  bison  and  sambhur,  and  in  what  cultivated 
districts  he  must  content  himself  with  wild-fowl  and  snipe  in  the 
cold  season,  or  with  hares,  partridges,  and  quail,  and  perhaps  a 
stray  bustard  or  a  “  ravine  deer.” 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  author  that  some  of  his  mate¬ 
rials  must  be  of  a  perishable  or  changeable  nature.  Multa  pars 
vitabit  Libitinam.  The  ancient  histories,  the  gradations  of  caste, 
the  commercial  and  industrial  importance  of  most  marts  and 
cities  will  remain  pretty  much  as  they  are  for  years,  though  the 
creation  of  a  new  line  of  railway  or  a  navigable  canal  may  possibly 
affect  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  some  towns  and  bazaars  now  the 
centres  of  commercial  activity.  Cities,  it  is  true,  may  decline,  as 
Agra  has  done,  or  be  overrun  with  jungle  like  Dacca,  while  obscure 
spots  may  hereafter  rise  into  prominence,  like  Jamalpore  on  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  which  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  Wolverton 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  line.  Population  will  of  course 
fluctuate.  Where  the  demands  of  the  Government  have  not  been 
fixed  in  perpetuity,  the  statistics  of  the  revenue  will  also  alter  for 
the  better  in  another  generation.  Possibly  the  rainfall  may  be 
slightly  affected,  as  it  certainly  has  been  for  worse  where  rich 
landholders  in  the  Western  parts  of  Lower  Bengal  have  cut  down 
large  forests  of  Sal  timber  without  turning  the  cleared  spaces  into 
arable  land.  Irrigation  may  improve  the  condition  of  the  agricul¬ 
turist  and  prevent  or  mitigate  famine.  With  the  spread  of 
civilization  new  wants  will  be  felt ;  and  subdivisions,  police- 
stations,  Small-Cause  Courts  as  they  are  termed  in,  India,  besides 
mission  stations,  chapels  and  churches,  will  be  established  in 
places  of  which  Mr.  Hunter’s  coadjutors  never  dreamt.  Of  course 
a  new  census  may  materially  upset  all  the  calculations  derived 
from  the  last  census  of  1870,  on  which  reliance  has  been  placed. 
But  even  here  past  labours  will  become  guides  and  landmarks.  A 
new  Director-General  thirty  years  hence  will  know  exactly  where 
to  remodel  and  re-edit,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  improve  the  design,  and  dangerous  to  alter  the  pro¬ 
portions  or  to  vary  the  arrangement  which  the  Director-General 
laid  down  for  the  observance  of  his  coadjutors  and  subordinates. 
W  e  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Hunter,  possibly  as  a  sort  of  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  Liberal  cant  and  twaddle  which  passes  in  these 
days  for  enlightenment  and  philanthropy,  has  made  one  very 
pointless  remark.  Lie  tells  us  that  he  has  ever  “  borne  in  mind 
that  the  work  has  been  paid  for  by  the  Indian  people,  and  that  it 
wTas  primarily  designed  as  an  aid  to  the  better  government  of  this 
country.”  We  are  quite  aware  that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Hunter 
while  engaged  on  this  important  business  is  paid  not  from  the 
English  Treasury,  but  out  of  the  revenue  paid  by  Ryots  and 
Zemindars,  or  from  the  arrack  and  opium  which  they  consume, 
or  the  license-tax  which  they  evade,  just  as  the  salary  of  Lord 
Eipon  or  Lord  Ilartiugton,  or  the  remuneration  of  Gomez  the 
copyist  in  the  Home  Office  at  Calcutta,  or  that  of  De  Mello,  Head 
Clerk  to  the  Commissioner  of  “  the  Jungle  Mehals,”  is  paid.  But  we 
apprehend  that  each  of  these  necessary  and  useful  personages  dis¬ 
charges  his  proper  functions  on  the  principle  of  trying  to  do  good 
work  for  his  pav.  And  we  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  Mr. 
Hunter’s  salarv  could  not  be  charged  on  the  taxation  paid  solely 
by  the  European  community  to  the  general  Treasury,  without  i 


reference  to  that  contributed  by  the  “  Indian  people.”  It  is  a 
fact  that  to  customs,  excise,  income-tax  or  license-tax,  as  well  as 
to  municipal  funds,  the  Anglo-Indian  community  makes  large  and 
punctual  contributions.  It  also  would  lead  us  too  far  away  into  a 
financial  controversy  to  speculate,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  rent-free  lands  set  apart,  under  endless  denomi¬ 
nations,  for  the  maintenance  of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  “  ecclesi¬ 
astical  establishments.”  And  the  change  from  Asiatic  tyranny, 
waste,  profusion,  caprice,  and  injustice,  to  British  equity,  method, 
economy,  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  individuals  and  com¬ 
munities,  law  and  justice,  is  one  which,  though  hardly  to  be 
estimated  in  gold  and  silver,  may  well  be  “  paid  for,”  like  Mr. 
Hunter’s  own  salary,  by  “  the  Indian  people.”  It  is  a  more 
agreeable  task  to  notice  the  appreciation  by  Mr.  Hunter  of  the 
labour  of  his  subordinates  both  in  India  and  in  England.  If 
this  work  was  ever  to  be  done  at  all,  it  needed  all  the  devotion 
of  civilians  and  military  men  duly  selected  and  adequately  paid. 
And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  expenditure  is  as  fully 
justified  bjr  its  objects  and  results  as  an  outlay  on  anew  court 
house,  a  model  prison,  an  irrigation  canal,  or  a  detailed  record 
of  the  rights  in  the  soil  of  half  a  million  of  cultivators. 

The  order  followed  in  the  description  of  any  one  district  is 
something  as  follows.  First  we  have  its  physical  and  natural 
features.  Perhaps  it  is  a  level  plain,  long  converted  from  grass 
and  jungle  into  one  sheet  of  varying  cultivation ;  or  it  is  cut  up  by 
ravines  and  diversified  by  low  ranges  of  hills  still  clothed  with 
forest  and  underwood  ;  or  it  is  a  vast  alluvial  formation  gradually 
raised  and  fertilized  by  the  silt  brought  down  by  a  score  of  rivers ; 
or  it  is  an  undulating  plateau,  with  a  pleasant  climate,  some  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Next  we  have  the 
history,  if  the  tract  has  anything  that  can  be  so  called,  and  we 
learn  how  some  Hindu  Raja  built  a  fort  or  founded  a  bazaar,  and 
liow  some  Mohammedan  general  captured  the  stronghold  and  slew 
or  spared  the  Raja  on  payment  of  tribute.  Then  come  statistics  of 
population,  castes,  agriculture,  the  tenures  of  land,  the  trades, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  the  calamities  by  which  the  district 
has  been  impoverished,  whether  raids,  drought,  or  inundation ; 
the  machinery  of  administration  and  the  medical  and  the  sanitary 
aspects.  Some  cities,  owing  to  their  traditions,  history,  sanctity, 
and  political  importance,  we  look  for  and  are  sure  to  find. 
When  we  descend  to  local  marts  and  rustic  villages,  we  make  out 
that  the  criterion  of  insertion  is  a  population  of  at  least  one 
thousand  souls.  But,  as  we  have  said,  one  merit  of  the  Gazetteer 
is  not  merely  its  correct  description  of  big  towns  and  districts, 
and  its  enumeration  of  villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers  on  which 
ply  fleets  of  boats  laden  with  sugar,  indigo,  or  jute.  A  large 
space  is  devoted  to  Provinces— Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras; 
and  one  of  the  volumes  is  more  than  half  filled  with  an  article 
on  “India.”  This  is  exactly  a  subject  to  test  the  judgment 
and  capacity  of  a  compiler.  Little  places  are  easily  dealt 
with  on  one  plan.  Something  ending  in  pur,  abdd,  or  nagar 
is  in  such  and  such  latitude;  it  has  a  weekly  market,  a 
school,  a  municipality,  a  big  reservoir,  and  a  ruined  shrine,  and 
this  is  all  that  can  be  known  about  it;  and  so  with  some  thousand 
others.  But  in  an  article  on  India,  from  sheer  plethora  of  mate¬ 
rial,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  where  you  are  to  begin,  or,  having  begun, 
where  to  stop.  Mr.  Hunter  has  endeavoured  to  tell  us  something 
interesting  about  our  grand  dependency  in  535  pages,  making  up 
the  larger  part  of  Vol.  IV.  The  history  of  India,  properly  so 
termed,  is  here  judiciously  condensed.  Mythical  Hindus;  early 
Arab  conquests ;  Mohammedan  Emperors  at  Agra  and  Sultans  in 
the  Deccan  ;  the  growth  of  the  Mahratta  power  ;  the  settlers  from 
Europe— Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and  ourselves;  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  commercial  agents  gradually  developing  into  captains  of 
armies  and  rulers  of  men — all  this  is  concisely  told.  Here  and 
there  a  pithy  remark  or  an  apt  conclusion  is  a  set-off  to  a  long 
string  of  dates  and  names.  But  useful  information  is  given  about 
the  religions,  trades,  arts,  manufactures,  and  habits  of  the  people  ; 
and  a  perusal  might  give  those  self-sufficient  gentlemen  who  are  so 
ready  offhand  to  “  give  up  India  ”  some  little  insight  into  the  reasons 
why,  under  Providence,  we  find  ourselves  there  and  the  pledges  we 
lie  under  a  moral  obligation  to  fulfil.  It  is  the  fashion  to  call  our¬ 
selves  the  inheritors  of  the  Mogul  supremacy,  and  to  look  on  the 
Queen  as  the  representative  of  Akbar  and  Shah  Jehan.  Mr. 
Hunter  says  pointedly  that  we  won  India  or  the  larger  part  of  it, 
not  from  tire  effete  successors  of  Akbar,  but  from  Hindus.  Our 
most  determined  enemies  were  Mahratta  confederates.  Our  ablest 
opponent  was  a  Mussulman  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  dethroned 
a  Hindu  Raja  in  the  far  South.  One  of  our  most  important  pro¬ 
vinces  was  wrested  in  two  campaigns  from  the  Sikhs.  But  we 
must  break  off  here  and  reserve  for  a  future  occasion  a  more 
detailed  notice  of  specific  accounts  of  parts  of  this  magnificent 
heritage. 


GALLAXD’S  JOURNAL  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE* 

milESE  two  beautifully  printed  volumes  are  worthy  of  bettor 
L  contents.  Antoine  Gallaud  is  deservedly  famous  as  the  first 
European  translator  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  His  version  is  not 
a  good  one,  but  it  has  served  as  the  basis  of  all  the  common 
popular  editions  that  have  succeeded  ic ;  and,  as  the  source  of 


*  Journal  d’ Antoine  Gotland  pendant  so n  si] our  a  Constantinople  (1673- 
1673).  Publie  et  annate  par  Charles  Schefer,  Membre  de  l’lnstitut.  a  vuls. 
Paris:  Leroux.  i38i. 
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infinite  pleasure  to  innumerable  people  of  all  ages  and  many 
nations,  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  good  gilts  of  the 
world.  But  the  interest  of  Galland’s  translation  ot  the  Arabian 
Nights  arises  from  its  subject  and  its  priority,  not  from  its  author 
or  its  style.  Galland  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  personage.  Tie  had  the  merit  of  rising  from 
obscure  parentage  to  a  position  in  the  learned  world,  and  he 
travelled  several  times  in  the  Levant,  besides  living  tor  three 
years  at  Constantinople  in  the  French  Embassy ;  but  he  appears 
to  have  been  always  a  plodding  student  without  very  remarkable 
natural  gifts,  and  his  writings  produce  an  impression  of  honest 
labour  rather  than  of  intuitive  talent.  His  Journal,  therefore, 
cannot  be  prized  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  writer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  throws  scarcely 
any  ;  but,  if  it  did,  it  would  perhaps  reveal  little  that  we  should 
care  to  see. 

It  is  on  external  grounds — on  the  information  it  gives  as  to  the 
affairs  of  the  time — that  Galland’s  Journal  must  be  valued.  Any 
account  of  the  Ottoman  capital  in  the  seventeenth  century  would 
possess  a  certain  interest.  There  are  many  matters  connected  with 
modern  Turkey  on  which  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  might  throw  a  peculiar  light,  and  it  is  often  important 
to  ascertain  the  antiquity  and  permanence  of  a  custom  or  law.  It 
is  true  that  De  la  Croix  has  illustrated  this  very  period  in  his 
Memoirs;  but  there  is  room  for  much  additional  information,  and 
any  authentic  documents  of  the  time  must  prove  useful  to  special 
historians.  M.  Schefer,  the  editor  of  these  volumes„attaches  some 
considerable  importance  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  Journal. 
Galland  was  attached  to  M.  de  Noiutel's  embassy  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  at  a  time  when  the  relations  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  Porte 
were  dangerously  strained;  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  absence  of 
better  evidence,  this  Journal  would  possess  a  high  value  to  the 
investigator  of  the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  M.  de  Xointel  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
the  man  to  heal  the  breach.  From  his  arrival  in  1670  to  his 
recall  five  years  later  he  made  himself  offensive  to  the  Porte  and 
troublesome  to  his  own  Government.  His  peculiar  methods  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  tour  in  the  Levant  were  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  final  catastrophe,  and  he  returned  to  Paris  com¬ 
pletely  broken  down.  As  Dangeau  said  of  him,  “  II  avait  dte 
ambassadeur  a  Constantinople.  II  y  alia  ruind,  et  en  revint 
encore  plus  gueux.”  The  history  of  French  negotiations  at  the 
Porte  under  such  a  man  might  be  somewhat  exciting,  and 
another  man  might  have  brought  out  the  political  situation  effec¬ 
tively  ;  but  we  confess  that  the  details  recorded  in  these  volumes 
appear  to  us  both  tame  and  meagre,  and  one  has  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  throughout  the  reading  of  them  that  Galland  did  not 
care  a  rush  about  the  delicate  or  indelicate  negotiations  of  his 
Excellency,  but  preferred  sauntering  about  among  the  booksellers’ 
shops,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  fine  manuscript  or  perhaps  a 
medallion,  to  all  the  diplomacv  in  the  world. 

We  were  about  to  say  that  Galland  takes  an  infinite  interest  in 
little  things ;  the  amount  of  snow  and  ice,  and  then  of  rain,  which 
apparently  prevailed  during  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  affords 
him  an  inexhaustible  topic  for  his  diary  ;  the  frost,  he  says,  is  so 
severe  he  can  hardly  write  ;  the  snow  is  a  foot  deep  ;  the  wind  is 
detestable;  or  he  saw  three  books  for  three  piastres — one. of  thorn 
was  entitled  so  and  so,  and  his  Excellency  bought  it ;  he  shot  an 
arrow  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  and,  to  his  surprise,  it  came 
down  again  perpendicularly  upon  him  and  ran  into  him;  he 
picked  up  a  chessboard  for  so  much  and  made  a  sketch  of  it ;  he 
translated  so  many  pages  of  an  obscure  Turkish  book;  or  he  stood 
awhile  obtaining  “  un  divertissement  asses  agreable”  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Ottoman  gardeners  planted  onions.  But 
we  unexpectedly  found  our  criticism,  forestalled  by  M.  Galland 
himself: — 

If  this  journal  [he  writes  on  February  16,1672]  should  fall  into  other 
hands  than  mine,  and  trifling  remarks  of  this  kind  should  be  noticed,  I 
am  content  to  inform  whosoever  it  bo,  with  respect  to  these  and  any  other, 
that,  as  I  write  for  nobody’s  satisfaction  but  my  own,  I  put  down  no 
remark  without  very  good  reasons,  either  for  my  own  instruction,  or  for 
other  ends  which  cannot  be  known  to  all  the  world  ;  and  if  they  say  that 
the  priqp  of  a  book,  a  change  of  wind,  a  hot  day,  a  cold  day,  &c.,  are  not 
things  to  put  in  a  Journal,  and  the  practice  only  serves  to  swell  it  with 
mere  nothings — without  otherwise  justifying  my  proceeding,  I  have  no 
objection  to  saying  that  I  do  it  because  i  like  to  do  it — suum  caique 
pulchrum.  It  is  surely  the  least  you  can  allow  a  man  to  satisfy  himself  and 
give  him  leave  to  use  all  the  freedom  he  chooses  in  what  he  undertakes  for 
his  own  benefit. 

After  this  trenchant  defence  it  is  impossible  to  contest  M. 
Galland’s  perfect  right  to  inscribe  whatever  be  pleases  in  his  own 
diary ;  but  it  is  also  our  perfect  right  to  say  that  be  pleases  to 
choose  uncommonly  dull  things  to  record.  Now  and  then  he  is 
on  the  brink  of  being  amusing.  The  junior  member  for  North¬ 
ampton  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  miseries  of  dwelling  in  a 
clock-tower  have  been  experienced  by  distinguished  persons  before 
himself.  The  Mohammedan  equivalent  for  a  clock-tower  is  of 
course  a  minaret,  and  it  seems  that  the  Venetian  Envoy  was  put 
to  considerable  personal  annoyance  by  being  lodged  at  the  base  of 
a  minaret,  whence  the  perhaps  melodious,  but  unquestionably  pene¬ 
trating,  voice  of  the  muezzin  too  often  resounded  abroad  and  below. 
The  story  of  the  Jew  who  said  that  Turks  would  not  be  admitted 
into  paradise,  but  would  have  to  put  up  with  tents  outside  and 
look  after  the  Israelitish  horses,  and  was  answered  by  the  Sultan, 
that  as  there  would  be  no  money  in  heaveu,  the  Jews  might  as 
well  prepay  the  cost  of  the  tents,  for  which  a  tax  was  immediately 
imposed  by  bis  Majesty,  is  really  excellent.  And  sometimes  the 


records  of  hook  purchases  are  interesting ;  one  envies  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  beautiful  MS.  of  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius, 
on  vellum,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  marginal  notes,  for  half 
a  piastre  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  study  the  agonies  through  which 
the  learned  world  passed  in  trying  to  make  out  the  writing  of  the 
Miraj  Nameh  in  Uigur  character,  and  the  innocence  of  the  budding 
Orientalist  when  he  writes  how  be  picked  up  “  a  big  Persian  book 
called  the  ‘  Shah  Nameh,’”  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miniatures,  for  thirty  piastres.  But  what  possible  interest  attaches 
to  the  following  note: — 

Son  excellence  avoit  envoye  remercier  le  Baile  tie  Venise  des  compliments 
qu’il  luy  avoit  envoye  faire  par  son  premier  secretaire  sur  la  mart  de  M. 
son  frere,  par  son  premier  Drogman,  au  defuut  de  son  premier  secretaire  qui 
estoit.  indispose.  11  fit  faire  la  meme  chose  a  MM.  les  Residens  de  Gennes  et 
d’Hollande  par  le  second  Drogman. — P.  41,  vol.  ii. 

The  greater  part  of  these  volumes  is  made  up  of  this  sort  of 
information,  except  where  the  notes  bear  the  character  rather  of  a 
meteorological  forecast  or  a  catalogue  of  a  book  sale  ;  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  we  have  seldom  plodded  through  so  dreary  a  work  as 
this  Journal  of  M.  Galland’s.  There  is  very  little  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  wearisome  repetitions  of  diplomatic  civilities 
and  incivilities,  except  now  and  then  a  grand  procession,  a  feast 
of  the  Orthodox  church,  or  a  journey  to  Adrianople.  Now  and 
again,  however,  we  light  upon  something  more  generally  interest- 
iug  than  the  number  of  guns  in  a  Genoese  salute  or  the  uufriendty 
relations  between  the  Patriarch  and  the  Archbishop  of  Naxos.  It 
is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  Sunday  amusements  of  the  Embassy — 
how  they  used  to  devote  that  day  to  dramatic  representations,  and 
played  the  Cicl,  and  L'Ecole  des  marts,  or  La  femme  juge  et.  part ie, 
and.  how  Galland  was  got  up  in  a  Greek  lady’s  dress  to  take  the 
part  of  Elvira  in  the  Cicl.  The  Ambassador’s  brother  died,  how¬ 
ever,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  these  frivolities.  Another  amusement 
of  bis  Excellency  was  sending  Turkish  slaves  on  board  French 
men-of-war  in  the  livery  of  the  Embassy,  and  thus  procuring  their 
liberty.  M.  de  Nointel  also  affected  a  good  deal  of  pomp  in  his 
public  appearances.  Pie  would  go  to  mass  preceded  by  his  servants 
in  livery,  his  state  chair  borne  by  porters,  and  six  janissaries, 
with  the  usual  interpreters  and  dragomans ;  riding  in  the  midst 
himself,  with  four  grooms  in  Greek  dress  running  by  his  side ; 
and  followed  by  his  almoner,  first  secretary,  household,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  on  foot ;  after  which,  a  groom  with  a  superb  led  horse,  and 
the  French  inhabitants  in  large  numbers.  In  fact,  be  had  been 
ordered  by  the  King  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  Porte  by  the 
sumptuousness  of  his  state.  But  the  Turks  were  too  well  used  to 
idle  pageants  to  draw  any  decided  inferences  as  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  France  from  her  ambassador's  display.  They  did  these 
things  better  themselves.  Galland  is  overwhelmed  and  dazzled  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  Sultan’s  progress  from  Adrianople  to  open 
the  Polish  campaign : — 

J’avois  veu  quelquc  echantillon  de  la  magnificence  de  l’empire  ottoman 
dans  les  marches  du  Grand  Seigneur  a,  la  mosquee,  aux  jours  du  grand 
et  du  petit  Bayram,  a.  l’audienci  qui  fut  donnee  a,  S.E.,  et  dans  1’entree 
triomphale  des  galeres  apres  la  prise  de  Candie  ;  niais  je  n’avois  rien  veu 
qui  approchat  de  la  beautc  de  l’eelat  et  de  l’apparence  surprenante  de  la 
sortie  hors  d’Adrinople  que  Sa  Hautesse  fit  en  cejour  pour  se  mettre  en 
campagne.  Toutes  les  descriptions  d’entrees,  de  triomphes,  de  tournois,  de 
carouzels,  de  mascarades,  et  dejeux  faites  a  plaisir,  queje  me  souviens 
d’avoir  leues  dans  les  romans,  n’ont  rien  qui  doive  les  faire  entrer  en  com- 
paraison  avec  la  pompe  de  celle  effective  queje  consideray  exactement  avec 
tous  les  estrangers  chrestieus  qui  s’y  trouverent,  lesquels  pourroient  tous, 
pour  ce  que  fut  dans  un  estat  de  desinteressement  et  sans  preoccupation, 
faire  temoignage  de  cette  verite.  Si  Mademoiselle  de  Scudeii  avoit  pu  se 
forger  dans  l’imagination  quelque  chose  de  semblable,  et  qu’apres  l’y  avoir 
representd  avec  le  crayon  de  son  diegante  plume,  elle  luy  cut  donne  place 
dans  quelque  endroit  de  ses  ouvrages,  tous  cetix  qui  y  prennent  plaisir  h 
cause  du  vraisemblable  qu’elle  a  tousjours  tache  d’y  observer,  n’en  feroient 
plus  la  mesme  estime  apres  avoir  ieu  ce  moreeau,  qui  bien  loin  de  leur 
paroistre  vraisemblable  a  l’ordinaire,  leur  paroistroit  encore  au-dessus  des 
extravagances  des  paladirts  et  de  nos  Amadis  de  Gaule.  Cependant,  il  n’y  a 
rien  de  si  vray  que  ceste  sortie  estoit  la  plus  belle  chose  que  j’aye  jamais 
veue  en  ma  vie,  et  j’av  de  la  peine  a  croire  que  dans  aucune  cour  de 
l’Europe,  si  on  excepte  celle  de  France,  on  puisse  rien  entreprendre  de  plus 
beau  (i.  122). 

The  ceremony  which  so  excited  Galland’s  admiration  was  cer¬ 
tainly  imposing.  Six  divisions  preceded  the  Sultan’s  own  escort; 
first,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal  and  his  escort ;  then  the  Deftadar, 
or  Minister  of  Finance ;  third,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  had  governed 
Egypt,  had  been  disgraced,  and  had  repurchased  his  ground  at 
Court ;  fourth,  Mustapha  Pasha,  the  Kaimakam  of  Adrianople ; 
fifth,  a  favourite  courtier  and  fellow-huntsman  of  the  Sultan ; 
and,  sixth,  the  Grand  Vizir,  who  was  the  most  splendidly  accom¬ 
panied  of  all.  Each  of  these  divisions  was  preceded  by  two  or  more 
horsemen  bearing  white  horsetails  on  the  top  of  poles,  relics  of 
the  symbolical  yaks  of  the  Mongols.  Another  man  carried  the 
long  green  silk  standard,  with  the  Arabic  inscription  in  golden 
letters,  “  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Moliammed  is  bis 
prophet,”  and  on  the  top  of  the  pole  a  silver  case,  containing  a 
miniature  Korau.  A  company  of  well-mounted  Delis  followed 
the  standard,  dressed  in  green  or  yellow  satin  and  tiger  skins,  and 
red  or  green  hats,  with  broad  brims  turned  up  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  decorated  with  aigrettes,  and  armed  with  lances  and  sabres. 
Next  came  a  company  of  “  the  finest  infantry  that  can  be 
seen,”  five  hundred  Albanians,  Bosnians,  &c.,  well  made,  young, 
and  lusty,  armed  with  muskets  and  swords.  After  these  rode  horse¬ 
men,  variously  dressed  aud  caparisoned,  and  Agas,  with  their 
following  of  youths  in  coats  of  mail  and  helmets,  carrying  bows 
and  pikes ;  and  then  three  mounted  dervishes,  holding  sacred 
banners ;  whilst  the  young  guard  and  a  band  of  music  brought 
up  the  rear.  When  these  six  magnificent  corteges  bad  passed  by, 
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the  still  more  gorgeous  detachment  of  the  Grand  Seigneur  himself 
approached.  Here  Galland  succumbs  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
The  subject  is  beyond  him ;  it  needs  an  angel’s  intellect  to  understand 
and  communicate  this  wonder.  Everything  was  on  a  vastly 
greater  scale  than  in  the  preceding  divisions.  After  a  gorgeous 
troop  of  lawyers,  and  emirs,  and  grandees,  and  vizirs,  of  the 
highest  rank  and  the  most  splendid  equipments,  came  the  camel 
covered  with  gold  brocade  on  which  was  placed  the  Koran  in 
its  silver  casket.  Another  camel  caparisoned  in  green  velvet 
carried  a  box  with  the  picture  of  Mecca  in  it.  Thirty  mounted 
falconers,  bird  on  wrist ;  seven  horsemen,  each  with  “  a  kind  of 
tiger  ”  on  the  croup,  kept  for  the  chase,  and  riding  tamely, 
covered  up  with  brocade;  fifty  greyhounds  held  in  leash  by 
janissaries;  five  or  six  huge  bloodhounds,  a  dozen  painted  and 
decorated  turnspits,  twenty-five  grooms  leading  splendidly  capari¬ 
soned  horses  ;  and  then  the  Grand  Seigneur  himself,  riding  alone, 
seated  on  a  leopard-skin,  clad  in  massive  steel  from  head  to  foot, 
and  blazing  with  precious  stones ;  his  sword,  bow,  and  the  ewer 
and  basin  for  the  ablutions  of  religion,  were  carried  after  him; 
and  white  eunuchs,  white  horses,  carriages,  and  big  drums,  with 
forty  of  the  flower  of  the  guard,  and  a  thousand  spahis,  completed 
this  wonderful  pageant,  the  description  of  which  occupies  twenty- 
two  pages,  and  brings  the  enthusiastic  spectator  almost  into  conflict 
with  the  Academie  for  coining  words  expressive  of  such  novel  and 
unheard-of  sights. 

It  is  in  descriptions  like  this  that  Galland’s  Journal  becomes  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable.  The  account  of  the  marriage  of  a  drago¬ 
man's  daughter  and  her  sumptuous  trousseau  and  splendid  wedding 
presents  (ii.  60)  is  curious,  and  the  notes  he  made  from  time 
to  time  on  the  rites  and  dogmas  of  the  Orthodox  Church— a  sub¬ 
ject  he  was  specially  requested  to  study — possess  some  importance. 
Tie  does  not,  however,  seem  to  care  much  for  the  Greeks,  whilst 
he  cannot  conceal  his  admiration  for  the  Turks.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Ottoman  race  was  then  comparatively  young 
and  vigorous  ;  it  was  only  two  centuries  since  they  had  entered 
Europe,  and  their  early  strength  and  freshness  were  not  yet 
enfeebled  by  luxury  and  sensuality.  The  Turks  were  still  a  nation 
of  warriors  when  Galland  saw  them  march  to  the  attack  on 
Poland.  They  had  just  taken  Candia,  and  in  ten  years  they  would 
be  before  the  walls  of  Vienna,  to  be  beaten  back  only  by  the  arms 
of  Sobieski.  There  was  something  admirable  about  them  then. 
Yet  Galland’s  Journal  contains  many  notes  which  reveal  the  same 
corrupt  system  of  government  that  now  disgraces  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  same  deplorable  principle  of  letting  out  provinces  to 
farm,  and  the  same  consequent  corruption  and  extortion,  existed  then 
as  now.  But  Galland  sees  the  bright  side  oftenest.  Even  when 
he  speaks  of  the  proverbial  procrastination  of  Turkish  diplomatists 
he  speaks  admiringly.  Their  method,  he  says,  is  very  different 
from  ours.  With  great  prudence  they  avoid  meeting  negotiators 
face  to  face,  for  fear  of  being  surprised  by  pressing  arguments 
which  they  might  find  embarrassing  to  answer.  The  opponent 
can  learn  nothing  from  their  gestures  or  features  : — “  11s  resistent 
pour  se  faire  valoir,  et  ils  veulent  plustost  estre  vaincus  par  de 
i'requentes  poursuites  et  par  des  sollicitations  rffterees,  quo  per¬ 
suades  par  de  bons  raisonnemens  avant  que  d’accorder  aucune 
chose.”  Some  people,  he  adds,  ascribe  this  to  stupidity,  or  want 
of  presence  of  mind,  or  self-distrust ;  but  he  himself  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  pure  wisdom.  Altogether  he  finds  much  that  is  great 
in  the  Turks,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  pn'aising  them.  A  good 
deal  of  his  admiration,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  a  very 
superficial  knowledge. 

M.  Schefer  has  edited  the  Journal  with  immense  care.  Every 
book  that  Galland  sees  or  buys  has  a  note  of  explanation  attached 
to  it  by  the  editor,  and  every  person  mentioned  is  duly  identified 
where  identification  is  possible.  Even  a  ship’s  crew  is  detailed. 
All  we  can  regret  is  that  so  much  pains  should  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  on  so  insignificant  a  subject.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  books  and  the  persons  were  not  worth  identifying.  But  this 
remark  applies  to  the  whole  work.  It  may  be  useful  to  a  specialist 
who  is  working  out  the  history  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France, 
but  he  might  perfectly  well  have  consulted  it  in  manuscript.  To 
anybody  else  the  Journal  must  prove  wearisome  reading,  and  after 
toiling  through  it  one  has  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
he  has  learned  anything  particularly  worth  learning. 


ART  IN  METAL.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  pictures  in  this  magnificent  volume  are  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  letterpress,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  M.  Menard  has  in  any  respect  failed  in  the  historical 
part  of  his  work.  It  is  probable  that  no  account  of  art  in  metal 
so  complete  has  yet  been  published.  The  illustrations  are  of  a 
character  seldom  seen  in  books  of  this  kind,  and  it  will  not  be 
praising  them  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  exact  as  well  as  artistic. 
Borne  of  the  etchings,  in  particular,  are  quite  worthy  of  being 
framed  and  hung  up  as  pictures,  while  to  the  practical  metal¬ 
worker  they  are  valuable  as  accurately  representing  beautiful 
objects.  Some  are,  of  course,  more  pictorial  than  others.  Of  the 
two  prints  of  the  Colleoni  monument  at  Venice,  the  second  is  the 
prettiest  in  this  respect;  but  M.  Gaucherel  is  excelled  by  M. 
Lalauze,  who,  in  his  representation  of  M.  Guillaume’s  busts  of  the 
Gracchi,  has  reached  the  highest  point  attained  in  any  of  the 
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etchings.  This  group — for  so  it  must  be  called — is  the  property  of 
the  French  nation,  and  is  well  known  to  visitors  to  the  Luxembourg, 
The  brothers  are  represented  to  the  waist,  standing  side  by  side,  the 
hand  of  one  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  while  the  two 
right  hands  meet  on  an  inscribed  roll.  The  bronze  is  highly 
polished  in  places,  and  the  whole  work,  even  as  represented  in  the 
print,  is  full  of  an  impressive  pathos  amounting  almost  to  sub¬ 
limity — a  characteristic  which  French  sculptors  are  constantly 
striving  after,  but  can  seldom  be  said  to  have  so  nearly  reached. 
Another  modern  French  bronze  is  represented  in  the  next  plate. 
This  is  M.  Degeorge’s  bust  of  Henri  llegnault,  the  ill-fated  painter. 
The  etching  is  by  M.  Martinez,  but  its  chief  merit  is  of  a  merely 
technical  kind— the  difference  between  the  tint  and  texture  of 
bronze,  black  marble,  and  white  marble  being  admirably  rendered; 
but  this  is  not  high  art,  and  there  is  a  certain  want,  whether  due 
to  the  sculptor  or  the  engraver  we  cannot  say,  in  the  expression  of 
the  face,  and  in  the  management  of  the  light  A  fine  work  also  is 
M.  Martinez’s  representation  of  Cellini’s  bust  of  Cosmo  I.  at 
Florence.  The  inlaid  eyeballs  here  give  the  engraver  a  better 
chance  of  rendering  the  expression.  A  woodcut  on  p.  17 1  is, 
however,  perhaps  the  best  picture  of  a  bronze  in  the  whole  book. 
It  represents  Bernini’s  Neptune,  aud  shows  that  life  is  still 
flickering  among  French  wood-engravers.  Can  we  say  as  much 
for  England  ?  We  have  dwelt  on  these  representations  of  bronzes 
both  on  account  of  the  difficulty  they  present  to  the  artist  and 
because  M.  Menard’s  coadjutors  have  so  successfully  overcome  it. 
There  are  many  other  engravings  scattered  through  the  book, 
separately  printed  or  in  the  text,  of  which  some  are  poor  enough, 
but  the  average  standard  is  high. 

M.  Menard,  in  his  historical  chapters,  begins  at  the  beginning. 
It  is  in  Egypt,  he  says  in  his  opening  sentences,  that  the  most 
ancient  metallic  work  is  to  be  fouud — the  most  ancient,  that  is, 
to  which  an  approximate  date  may  be  assigned.  He  describes 
several  figures  in  bronze  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Trocadero  in 
1878,  and  which  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  Pyramids.  These 
objects  were  sent  for  the  Exhibition  by  the  Khedive,  aud  few  or 
none  of  so  early  a  period  are  to  be  seen  in  European  museums. 
Unfortunately,  too,  a  great  many  of  the  bronzes  and  other  curiosi¬ 
ties  of  art  brought  to  N  orthern  Europe  by  collectors  and  travellers 
cannot  be  dated  with  any  certainty.  M.  Menard  remarks  on  the 
stiffness  of  Egyptian  sculpture  in  representing  tho  human  figure, 
and  its  comparative  ease  in  representing  animals ;  but  he 
would  have  withdrawn  this  opinion  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
the  early  art,  of  which  nothing  is  known  in  England  and  France, 
and  very  little  in  Germany.  Under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  he 
finds  works  in  gold  and  silver  which  may  be  classed  among  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  jewelry.  The  Louvre  possesses  some  beautiful 
works  in  gold  of  the  time  of  Osorkon,  but  M.  Menard  does  not 
mention  the  much  earlier  and  more  interesting  jewels  taken  from 
the  mummy  of  Karnus,  the  son  of  Baineses  II.,  and  conveyed  to 
Paris  by  M.  Mariette.  M.  Menard  has  some  interesting  notes  on 
the  Phoenicians.  He  asserts  that  they  brought  their  tin,  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  manufacture  of  bronze,  at  first  by  caravans  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  when  Assyria  stopped  the  way  they  sent  their  ships 
to  Spain  for  it,  and  finally  to  Britain,  “  a  l’endroit  oil  est  aujourd’- 
hui  le  corntd  de  Cornouailles.”  Some  silver  cups  of  Phoenician 
manufacture  are  in  the  Louvre.  They  were  found  in  Cyprus,  and 
some  collars  and  armlets  at  Sidon  ;  but  such  objects  are  very  rare. 
Of  the  Hebrew  jewellers  M.  Menard  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
opinion,  and  he  expresses  a  characteristically  French  scepticism  as  to 
the  narrative  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the 
Jews  ever  had  a  style  of  their  own,  and  not  a  single  ancient  object 
has  ever  been  found  which  could  with  certainty  be  attributed  to 
them.  Passing  briefly  over  the  metal-work  of  Assyria,  Chaldea, 
and  Persia,  M.  Menard  gives  us  an  interesting  and  well-summarized 
account  of  the  gold  objects  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at 
Mycenae.  But  not  one  of  them  would  authorize  us,  he  con¬ 
siders,  to  fancy  that  the  celebrated  shield  of  Achilles  was  any¬ 
thing  but  a  work  of  poetical  imagination.  The  bellows  of 
Vulcan,  as  described  by  Iiomer,  must  have  been  of  very  primitive 
construction,  and  incapable  of  giving  a  continuous  blast.  He 
next  notices  the  early  existence  of  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze, 
especially  at  Corinth,  but  does  not  cite  the  existence  of  any 
examples  older  than  those  found  at  Herculaneum,  and  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum.  Of  these  he  treats  at  considerable  length,  and 
illustrates  his  remarks  with  many  pictures,  including  one  of  the 
famous  colossal  horse’s  head  and  one  of  tho  beautiful  “Narcissus.” 
Of  Etruscan  work,  too,  he  has  much  to  say,  and  there  is  a  fine 
engraving  of  the  well-known  “  Orator  ”  in  the  Florence  Museum. 
The  art  of  Rome  is,  he  observes,  merely  a  continuation  or  trans¬ 
formation  of  what  had  gone  before  in  Greece  and  Etruria. 

The  art  in  metal-work  of  the  middle  ages  is  illustrated  by 
examples  of  Byzantine  jewelry,  and  by  monstrances,  reliquaries, 
and  other  objects  for  religious  uses.  This  is,  however,  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  book.  M.  Menard  longs  to  get  on  to  the 
Renascence,  and  is  evidently  more  at  home  in  Italy  than  in 
Germany.  He  falls  into  the  usual  French  error  of  considering  the 
jewels  of  Charlemagne  as  belonging  to  France ;  but  he  is  on  'safer 
ground  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  enamelling.  Of  English  metal¬ 
work  in  the  middle  ages  he  is  evidently  completely  ignorant,  and 
gives  us  only  some  notes  on  Irish  reliquaries,  and  an  account,  ex¬ 
tremely  brief,  of  the  rarity  of  “orfevrerie  religieuse  ”  in  England.  He 
has  evidently  never  heard  of  the  Mayer  Museum,  or  of  “  Kino- 
Alfred’s  Jewel,”  or  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Cripps.  He  does  us 
justice  some  pages  further  on,  when  he  comes  to  write  of  the  silver 
plate  of  the  last  century,  and  presents  us  with  a  great  many  cuts  of 
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sugar  bowls,  teapots,  and  other  articles  “  en  argent  repousse,  travail 
Anglais.”  He  also,  unfortunately  for  us,  engraves  a  specimen  of  the 
modern  racing  “  cup,”  which  takes  away  some  of  the  credit  we  might 
have  gained  from  the  Queen  Anne  silver.  Besides  very  complete 
accounts  of  enamel  and  of  Japanese  metal-work,  there  is  a  chapter 
on  furniture,  and  the  application  to  it  for  decorative  purposes  of 
bronze,  brass,  and  or  molu.  The  illustrations  of  this  part  of  the 
book  are  particularly  taking  M.  Mbnard  tells  us  that  the  celebrated 
Boulle  (sic)  was  one  of  a  family  of  artists  who  flourished  all  through 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  most  eminent  was  Andr6-Charles 
Boulle,  son  of  John  and  nephew  of  Peter  Boulle,  who  were  both 
lodged  in  the  Louvre,  and  bore  the  title  of  “  vienuisiers  da  rot/.” 
Andre-Charles  lived  to  be  ninety,  and  died  in  the  Louvre  in  1 732- 
One  of  his  works  is  a  marriage  coffer,  ordered  by  Louis  XIV .  for 
bis  son,  the  “  Grand  Dauphin,”  who  took  it  with  him  to  Meudon, 
where  lie  died.  It  went  into  private  hands,  and  eventually  became 
part  of  the  San  Donato  collection,  lately  sold  at  Florence. 
Crdscent  and  his  son  were  the  successors  of  the  Boulles,  and 
acquired  a  great  reputation  under  the  Regent.  The  style  which  we 
call  “  Empire  ”  really  came  in  under  Louis  XVI.,  and  M.  Menard 
figures  a  beautiful  table  or  “  console  ”  by  Riesener,  in  black  wood 
with  marble  top.  The  legs  are  surmounted  by  capitals  in  gilt 
metal  of  the  Doric  order,  and  wreathed  with  exquisite  laurel 
wreaths.  The  outline  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is  as  plain  and 
stiff  as  possible,  but  the  applied  metal-work  is  of  the  most  lavishly 
decorated  kind.  The  last  few  pages  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver.  Here  the  en¬ 
gravings,  though  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  fail  to  give  any 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  work  represented.  They  consist 
of  five  altar-cloths  of  various  periods,  one  decorated  with  a 
Spanish  coat  of  arms. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  there  are  few  departments  of  art  on 
which  M.  Menard  has  not  something  to  say  when  writing  of 
“  Metal.”  The  fact  is  that  he  might  have  made  the  whole  book 
out  of  any  one  of  them  ;  and  it  is  a  question  how  far  collections 
of  this  kind  are  useful.  In  the  present  case  the  good  taste  which 
has  kept  out  almost  everything  not  in  itself  beautiful  has  made 
this  a  pretty  book,  and  one  to  be  read  and  turned  over  with 
pleasure.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  the  critic  to  be  able  to  say 
more  in  favour  of  a  costly  and  magnificent  work,  but  we 
have  not  found  enough  of  any  one  subject  in  it  to  make 
it  really  interesting ;  and.  the  mere  turning  over  of  picture-books, 
though  it  gives  one  the  idea  of  learning,  is  in  reality  almost  a 
waste  of  time.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  generalize  from 
pages  which  begin  with  the  bronze-work  of  the  Pyramid-builders 
and.  end  with  the  embroidery  of  Flemish  nuns.  True,  we  rise 
from  a  study  of  M.  Menard  with  a  feeling  that  good  art  is  wonder¬ 
fully  alike  in  all  styles ;  that  the  Etruscan  orator  has  character¬ 
istics  very  much  in  common  with  the  Italian  John  Baptist  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modern  French  Gracchi.  The  universal  and 
omnivorous  taste  of  the  present  day  will  admit  the  charms  of  a 
mediaeval  reliquary  as  readily  as  those  of  a  Lamerie  epergne  or  a 
Riesener  console.  How  far  the  publication  of  books  like  this, 
which  we  perceive  is  issued  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  a  “  Societe 
de  propagation  des  livres  d’art,”  will  really  influence  the  taste  of 
the  future  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  The  artist  must  know  so 
much  nowadays  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  often  any  originality 
he  ever  had  is  smothered  and  overlaid.  The  mere  effort  to 
break  loose  from  the  trammels  of  bygone  fashions  and  styles  is 
greater  than  most  men  can  make.  Even  such  a  genius  as  Stevens 
displeases  us  as  often  as  he  pleases  when  he  strives  for  originality 
and  only  attains  eccentricity.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  artists  prefer  mediocrity.  The  imitator  of  great  and 
good  work  succeeds  where  brilliancy  is  out  of  place.  The  general 
public  will  always  rank  the  Albert  Memorial  above  the  Wellington 
Monument ;  but  the  dissemination  of  books  like  this  of  M.  Menard 
will  at  least  furnish  the  minority  with  reasons  to  justify  their 
cesthetic  preferences. 


WITH  THE  KURRAM  FIELD  FORCE.* 

THIS  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  much  which  is  not  only 
valuable  but  worthy  of  permanent  record,  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  extremely  uninteresting  detail.  The  explanation  of  the 
system  on  which  the  author  proceeded  is  thus  given : — “  The  diary 
form  of  narrative  has  been  retained,  as  it  enables  the  orders  affect¬ 
ing  the  force,  published  from  time  to  time,  to  be  given  in  their 
original  form.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  have  placed  all  the 
orders  in  the  narrative  by  describing  the  results  ;  but,  though  more 
continuity  in  the  account  would  have  been  gained  by  so  doing,  yet 
it  would  have  been  only  possible  by  losing  the  brevity  and  clear¬ 
ness  with  which  facts  are  described  in  an  Order  Book.”  What  we 
get  then  is  a  copious  “  Quartermaster-General's  Journal,”  inter¬ 
spersed  with  circulars  of  “  Military  Controllers  ”  and  “  Commis- 
saries-General,”  &c.  &c.,  chapter  and  verse  being  given  for  the 
minutest  incidents.  We  are  told  that  the  facts  recorded  “may 
prove  useful  to  the  future  historian,”  but  readers  generally  prefer 
a  book  in  which  they  can  take  a  present  interest.  Who  was 
appointed  postmaster,  in  which  village,  and  how  long  he  worked 
the  post,  the  wanderings  of  one  or  two  camels  out  of  ten  thousand, 
how  much  or  how  little  certain  doolie-bearers  were  to  eat  at  dif¬ 
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ferent  times,  how  battery-cooks  were  dressed  as  the  season 
advanced,  at  what  hour  the  General  rode  out  on  various  occasions 
and  the  precise  minute  of  his  return,  and  a  multitude  of  like 
minutiae — what  conceivable  interest  can  such  have  for  readers  ? 
and  how  will  they  benefit  the  “  future  historian  ”  ? 

The  author  is  better  occupied  when  he  treats  of  so  important  a 
subject  as  that  of  the  transport  question ;  and  he  has  given  us 
some  valuable  statistics,  a  study  of  which  may  help  the  Indian 
authorities  in  determining  upon  the  best  system  to  be  definitively 
adopted  in  connexion  with  the  operations  of  a  field  army.  The 
first  desideratum  undoubtedly  is  that  there  should  be  a  system  of 
some  kind.  The  carriage  establishment  of  an  army  on  the  march 
in  India  is  an  agglomeration  of  the  most  varied  personnel  and 
materiel.  It  is  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  usually  hurriedly. 
Animals  of  all  sorts  are  enlisted  for  work,  with  little  regard  to 
whether  it  is  the  kind  they  are  fitted  for,  and  shoals  of  scoundrels 
are  enlisted  to  look  after  them  ;  some  British  officers  are  selected, 
with  more  or  less  reference  to  their  capacity  for  the  business,  to 
superintend  the  mixed  multitude,  and  the  organization  is  then 
supposed  to  be  in  smooth  working  order.  Of  all  animals  to  take 
into  rough  mountain  country,  with  heavy  burdens,  too,  on  then- 
backs,  camels  are  the  worst.  They  are  sensitive  to  cold,  bad 
climbers,  squat  down  when  they  fancy,  won’t  get  up  again 
for  blows  or  persuasion,  and  always  die  in  the  middle  of  a  public 
thoroughfare.  They  died  like  flies  in  this  expedition.  The 
Adjutant-General  to  the  Kurram  force  attributes  the  exces¬ 
sive  mortality  to  the  following  causes : — (1)  the  climate  was  not 
suited  to  them ;  (2)  the  grazing  was  scanty,  and  not  what  the 
camels  were  accustomed  to ;  (3)  camels  frequently  remained 
loaded  from  5.30  a.m.  to  4,  6,  and  1 1  p.m.,  and  had  nothing  to  eat 
on  arrival  at  camping  grounds.  The  writer  adds  that  not  more 
than  half  were  properly  clothed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  small  wonder  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  months  only,  no  more 
than  4,344  of  these  animals,  out  of  a  total  of  13,840  enlisted  from 
time  to  time,  remained  to  the  good.  Mules  and  ponies  were,  as  a 
rule,  better  provided  for,  and  their  casualties  amounted  in  the 
same  period  to  little  over  one-tenth  of  their  number. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  separate  the  question  of  transport 
from  that  of  the  employment  of  non-combatant  followers  in  the 
field.  The  effective  strength  of  the  Kurram  force  on  January  1, 
1879,  amounted  to  1,860  European  and  5,392  native  combatants, 
or  a  total  of  7,252  men.  To  this  small  body  were  attached  no 
less  than  5,709  followers.  Those  who  have  never  seen  an  army  on 
the  move  in  Eastern  countries  will  be  puzzled  to  know  what 
purposes  such  a  host  of  servants  can  answer.  There  are  first  the 
public  followers,  who  are  employed  in  hospital  establishments, 
doolie-bearers,  camel  ymd  mule  men  attached  to  regiments,  the 
syces  and  grass-cutters  taken  with  the  artillery  and  cavalry.  Private 
followers  include  regimental  cooks,  barbers,  sweepers  and  bhustees, 
officers’  servants,  syces,  &c.  This  heavy  total  of  5,709  followers, 
it  should  be  added,  represented  only  the  number  considered 
“  absolutely  indispensable.”  It  wa3  “  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  point.”  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
doubtedly  feasible  for  a  force  to  do  without  followers  of  any  de¬ 
scription  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  reducing 
the  fighting  strength,  abolishing  a  good  many  of  the  present 
hospital  arrangements  and  part  of  the  camp  equipage,  and  making 
each  man  carry  his  own  kit.  “  To  draw  the  line  between 
efficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reduction  of  followers  on  the 
other,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved,  and  its  solution  would  be 
much  facilitated  by  the  institution  of  a  permanent  transport  de¬ 
partment.” 

The  writer  draws  attention  to  the  question  of  shoeing  horses  in 
the  field,  and  shows  that  the  arrangements  for  peace-time  are  un¬ 
suited  to  campaign  work.  In  British  regiments  and  batteries  iron 
for  shoeing  is  provided  by  the  farrier-sergeant  when  the  battery 
or  regiment  is  in  cantonments ;  but  if  an  order  to  march  at  short 
notice  arrives,  there  being  no  arrangement  for  the  carriage  of  iron, 
the  greatest  inconvenience  is  apt  to  arise.  As  the  campaign  in 
the  Kurram  Valley  proceeded,  the  Ordnance  Department  made 
arrangements  both  for  the  supply  of  horse-shoes  and  iron  from 
England,  but  when  the  shoes  came  out  they  were  too  small  for 
any  but  the  small  horses  of  the  native  cavalry. 

We  notice  that  orders  were  early  given  that  every  regiment 
should  start  as  completely  provided  as  possible  with  intrenching 
tools.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  admirable  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  the  garrisons  of  nearly  every  station  in  India  to 
become  practically  acquainted  with  the  art  of  throwing  up  en¬ 
trenchments  are  yet  turned  to  any  account.  Instinct  teaches 
soldiers  who  have  had  little  experience  of  disciplined  manoeuvre  to 
utilize  ground  for  cover ;  but  it  would  seem  as  though  old  habits 
of  methodical  drill,  and  skirmishing  according  to  book  and  not 
according  to  terrain,  had  unfitted  the  British  soldier  for  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the,  to  some  extent,  novel  exigencies  of  modern 
war.  There  is  nothing  for  it  in  the  face  of  rifles  but  to  seek  out, 
improvise,  or  regularly  construct  cover  of  some  kind.  We  are 
returning  to  the  bush-fighting  of  savages  on  a  vast  scale.  It  is 
instructive  to  note  that  the  superior  leadership  and  discipline 
of  the  Germans  availed  them  hut  little  when  pitted  against 
the  native  tact  of  the  French  in  village  and  what  we  have 
called  bush-fighting.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  cordial  and  thorough  manner  in  which  several  of 
the  Punjaub  chiefs  lent  their  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
terms  on  which  we  co-exist  with  the  multitude  of  dependent, 
semi-dependent,  and  independent  Indian  States  which  go  te> 
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compose  the  Empire,  to  read  that  each  contingent  furnished 
by  the  above-mentioned  chiefs  had  its  own  Political  officers. 
The  Punjaub  troops  were  employed  in  making  roads,  garrisoning 
posts  along  the  line  of  communications,  and  escorting  convoys. 

Though  these  troops  suffered  much  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
yet  their  hardships  were  borne  without  a  murmur.  All  ranks  performed 
their  duties  cheerfully,  and  displayed  a  soldier-like  and  most  loyal  spirit. 
From  the  time  of  the  contingent  leaving  Lahore  not  a  complaint  of  any 
kind  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  either  civil  or  military  authorities  against 
any  one  individual,  either  fighting  men  or  camp  follower. 

Whatever  may  be  advanced  as  to  the  impolicy  of  engaging  at 
all  in  war  with  Afghanistan,  it  is  certain  we  have  carried  back  with 
ns  some  valuable  experience.  We  have  discovered  manifold 
shortcomings  in  our  own  military  system,  and  have  only  been  suc¬ 
cessful  after  a  sad  loss  of  life  and  a  prodigal  expenditure  of 
money.  But  it  has  also  been  ascertained  that  there  was  growing 
up  beyond  the  mountains  a  Power  which  was  diligently  bent  on 
assimilating  European  military  inventions,  and  which,  if  not  dis¬ 
tracted  by  international  divisions,  would  at  no  distant  time 
become  a  very  thorn  in  our  side.  Our  own  armament  was  doubt¬ 
less  superior  to  that  of  the  Afghans  in  the  late  conflict,  hut  the 
latter  were  very  fairly  equipped.  They  had  of  course  rifles  and 
ammunition  which  we  had  kindly  served  out  to  them,  hut  they 
used  also  arms  of  their  own  manufacture.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
known  for  certain  to  what  extent  they  were  indebted  for  their 
skill  in  making  and  handling  them  to  foreign  instructors. 

The  brass  ordnance  captured  were  of  excellent  make  and  well-finished  in 
every  respect.  .  .  .  The  ammunition  for  these  guns  was  fairly  made.  .  .  . 
There  were  some  Enfield  rifle  cartridges  of  their  own  make,  which  were  a 
fair  imitation  of  our  own  in  everything  except  the  powder.  .  .  .  The 
mountain  guns,  of  which  eleven  were  taken,  were  of  the  same  pattern  as 
the  150  lb.  steel  7-pounder  in  our  service,  and  rifled  in  the  same  way.  .  .  . 
The  shells  for  these  guns  were  very  fairly  made,  and  the  fuzes  were  made 
on  our  model.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  their  mountain-battery  equipment  was 
founded  on  our  models. 

The  action  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  a  capital  description  of  which 
is  given  in  this  volume,  was  one  of  the  most  creditably  gained 
during  the  war.  The  enemy  held  what  General  Roberts  has 
termed  an  “  apparently  impregnable  position.”  It  had  been  for¬ 
tified  with  art.  The  ascent  of  the  jungle-covered  steeps  was  only 
practicable  at  certain  points,  and  here  stockades  one  behind 
another  three  or  four  deep  had  been  thrown  up,  and  the 
paths  of  approach  blocked  by  abattis.  “  The  Afghans  had  every 
advantage  in  their  favour,  as  the  only  point — excepting,  of 
course,  the  leadership  and  discipline — on  our  side  was  nullified 
by  the  conditions  of  the  fight.  Our  long-range  artillery  could 
have  but  little  effect  on  their  position,  while  our  rifles  in  close 
fighting  were  but  slightly  superior  to  the  Enfield  rifles  opposed  to 
them.  .  .  .  They  had  the  knowledge  of  the  ground,  in  which  we 
were  deficient ;  they  had  their  own  discipline,  which  was  good,  as 
they  obeyed  their  leaders ;  and  they  had  ample  provisions  and 
ammunition  to  continue  the  fight  for  many  a  day.”  General 
Roberts  was  justified  in  saying  “  The  result  is  most  honourable, 
and  could  only  have  been  achieved  by  troops  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline,  capable  of  enduring  great  hardships,  and  able  to  fight 
as  soldiers  of  the  British  army  always  have  fought.” 

In  concluding  this  notice,  we  must  commend  some  excellent 
descriptions  of  country  and  a  few  neatly  executed  landscape 
sketches  with  which  Major  Colquhoun  has  embellished  his  volume. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that,  as  regards  the  illustration  on 
p.  98,  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Afghans  holding  the 
Peiwar  Kotal,  it  is  impossible  when  so  small  a  scale  is  used  to 
give  anything  like  an  adequate  representation  of  ground.  A 
less  artificial  method  of  exhibiting  gradients  than  that  used  under 
authority  during  the  last  ten  years  or  so  is  much  required  by 
military  draughtsmen,  as  all  who  have  experience  in  hill-sketching 
will  testify. 


HOURS  WITH  THE  PLAYERS.* 

MR.  DUTTON  COOK  has  followed  up  his  amusing  Book  of 
the  Flay  with  two  volumes  called  Hours  with  the  Players 
— the  players  commented  on  ranging  from  the  ill-fated  Will 
Mountford  to  Fechter.  In  a  short  preface  the  author  puts  forward 
with  becoming  modesty  a  claim  for  his  work  that  it  “  contains 
more  precise  and  complete  memoirs  of  sundry  of  the  performers  it 
deals  with  than  have  previously  been  submitted  to  the  public,  or 
could  be  forthcoming  without  considerable  diligence,  search,  and 
study  and  this  is  assuredly  a  claim  which  few  readers  of  these 
pleasant  volumes  will  be  likely  to  contest.  The  writer  goe3  on 
to  observe  that  it  will  be  easily  seen  in  which  cases  be  has 
written  at  second  and  in  which  at  first  hand.  “  Of  course  I  was 
in  some  cases  rather  a  juvenile  witness,  and  not  by  any  means  an 
expert ;  yet,  to  pursue  the  figure,  I  knew  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
and  I  trust  my  testimony  as  far  as  it  goes  may  be  accepted, 
therefore,  as  credible  and  trustworthy.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Dutton 
Cook  throws  himself  with  such  zest  into  his  subject,  whether 
he  is  dealing  with  early  reminiscences  or  with  carefully  noted 
traditions,  that  we  can  readly  imagine  the  same  remark  being  made 
to  him  that  was  made  to  a  keen  playgoer  of  our  acquaintance  by 
an  interloque  companion.  “  You,  theu,  must  have  seen  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle.”  For  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  of  whom  he  says  that  she 
“  seems  to  have  been  the  first  actress  who  succeeded  iu  establish- 
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ing  anything  like  a  reputation  for  private  worth  and  propriety  of 
conduct,”  tbe  author  takes  up  very  properly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the 
cudgels  against  Lord  Macaulay,  whose  passing  estimate  of  her 
character  is  oddly  characteristic: — “  It  was  said  of  her  that  in  the 
crowded  theatre  she  had  as  many  lovers  as  she  had  male  spectators. 
Yet  no  lover,  however  rich,  however  high  in  rank,  had  prevailed 
on  her  to  be  mistress  ....  She  seems  to  have  been  a  cold,  vain, 
and  interested  coquette,  who  perfectly  understood  how  much  the 
influence  of  her  charms  was  increased  by  the  fame  of  a  severity 
which  cost  her  nothing,  and  who  could  venture  to  flirt  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  admirers  in  the  just  confidence  that  no  flame  which  she 
might  kindle  in  them  would  thaw  her  own  ice.”  This  is  a  strange 
enough  comment  on  a  virtue  which  was  then  not  too  common, 
and  most  people  will  agree  with  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  that  it  is  “  severe 
upon  the  actress.” 

As  to  the  death  of  Will  Mountford,  the  author,  after  reviewing 
the  circumstances  with  care  and  patience,  observes  that 

the  public  generally  were  of  opinion  that  a  grievous  wrong  had  been  dons', 
for  which  some  one  ought  to  be  punished  ;  and,  Will  having  escaped,  why- 
should  not  his  friend  Slohun  suffer  in  his  stead  ?  .  .  .  Mohun’s  share  in 

the  sad  event  could  only  “  constructively  ”  be  regarded  as  murder.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  had  not  struck  the  fatal  blow.  He  stood  apart,  little  more  guilty 
than  a  second  in  a  duel — to  take  the  worst  view  of  his  case. 

This  is  perhaps  putting  it  a  little  strongly ;  hut,  on  the  whole,  the 
view  of  the  transaction  at  which  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  has  arrived 
seems  reasonable  enough.  In  the  same  chapter  there  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  the  notion,  which  we  have  on  former  occasions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  columns,  that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  the  power  of  acting  was,  to  use  a  paradox,  accounted  an 
extraordinary  perfection  in  an  actor.  It  was  said  of  Mountford  in 
Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  “  he  was  no  longer  Mountford,  but  another 
person  ;  he  was  not  himself  in  voice,  mien  or  gesture  ;  the  whole 
man  was  changed  ”  ;  and  it  was  this — then,  as  it  seems,  strange — 
faculty  of  impersonation  which  put  the  crown  to  his  reputation. 

All  Mr.  Dutton  Cook’s  biographies  in  his  first  volume  afford 
entertainment  and  agreeably  conveyed  information  ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  dwell  upon  them  at  any  length  without  picking  out  the 
plums,  wThich  we  do  not  propose  to  do.  In  an  article  on  Palmer, 
the  original  Joseph  Surface,  a  reference  to  that  curiously  scrappy 
and  amusing  book,  Frederick  Reynolds's  Memoirs,  contradicts  a 
tradition  as  to  the  last  words  uttered  by  Palmer.  He  was  playing 
The  Stranger  at  Liverpool  in  1798,  and  fell  dead  upon  the 
stage  in  the  fourth  act.  It  was  said  at  the  time,  and. 
the  legend  is  still  current,  that  he  died  immediately  after 
delivering  the  words,  “  There  is  another  and  a  better  world.” 
Whitfield,  however,  an  actor  who  was  playing  Baron  Steinfort, 
told  Reynolds  “  that  Palmer  fell  suddenly  before  him  on  the  stage 
while  answering  the  inquiry  as  to  the  Stranger’s  children  in  tbe 
fourth  act,  and  that  his  last  words  were  really  ‘  I  left  them  at  a 
small  town  hard  by.’”  The  more  striking  form  of  the  story  sold 
fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the  play,  and  was  “  most  adroitly  con¬ 
firmed  and  hawked  about  the  town  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the 
anti-dramatic  tenets  ”  of  the  Methodists.  There  was  also  a  curious 
story,  told  in  Mr.  Richardson's  Becollections  of  the  Last  Half- 
Century,  of  Palmer’s  “  fetch  ”  appearing  at  the  hour  of  his  death 
to  a  boy  named  Tucker,  who  slept  iu  the  house  in  Spring  Gardens 
where  Palmer  lodged  when  in  town.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  a 
following  chapter  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  does  fuller  justice  than  has 
often  been  done  to  “  Gentleman  Smith,”  whose  chief  fame  rests 
upon  his  “  creation  ”  of  the  part  of  Charles  Surl'ace,  but  whose: 
versatility  both  in  tragedy  aud  comedy  must  clearly  have  been 
remarkable. 

More  personal  interest  attaches,  as  the  prefaco  hints,  to  the 
second  volume  than  the  first,  inasmuch  as  in  some  of  its  later 
chapters  the  author  speaks  as  an  eye-witness.  But  before  we  come- 
to  them  it  may  be  well  to  say  something  of  a  curiously  interesting 
chapter  devoted  to  “  a  gentleman  of  tbe  name  of  Booth  ” — the- 
father  of  the  actor  whose  great  powers  were  shown  this  year  on 
the  London  boards.  The  story  of  the  elder  Booth's  appearance  in 
London,  of  Edmund  Kean's  seeming  kindness  in  playing  Othello 
to  his  lago  at  the  theatre  where  Kean  was  acting  and  where  lie- 
caused  Booth  to  be  engaged,  and  of  the  complete  eclipse  of  Booth 
which  followed  is  tolerably  well  known.  What  was  probably  not 
known  to  or  noted  by  many  people  until  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  re¬ 
corded  the  fact,  is  that  at  the  date  of  this  eclipse  Booth  was  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old.  It  may  be  that  even  so  his  perform¬ 
ances  in  London  were  underrated — the  influence  of  Kean  was  then 
paramount — but  it  seems  in  any  case  tolerably  certain  that  in  after 
years  Booth  displayed,  to  say  the  least,  a  remarkable  talent.  Mr- 
Dutton  Cook  quotes  as  to  thi3  some  very  interesting  passages  from 
a  book  called  The  Tragedian,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Gould,  published  in. 
New  York  in  1868.  The  author  writes  forcibly  and  with  evident 
insight,  but  is  undoubtedly  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  although, 
he  does  not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  asserting  that  Booth  was 
faultless.  lie  possessed,  Mr.  Gould  says,  imagination  “of  a  subtle 
kind,  and  in  magnificent  measure.  It  lent  a  weird  expressiveness 
to  his  voice.  It  atmosphered  his  most  terrific  performances  with 
beauty.  Booth  took  up  Kean  at  his  best,  and  carried  him  further- 
Booth  was  Kean,  plus  the  higher  imagination.”  Mr.  Gould,  it  will  be 
observed,  had  never  seen  Kean,  and  tbe  comparison, therefore, cannot 
be  thought  worth  much  ;  but  from  various  detailed  descriptions  and 
criticisms  of  Booth,  for  which  we  refer  readers  to  Mr.  Dutton  Cook's 
pages,  it  would  seem  that,  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  en¬ 
thusiasm,  there  is  still  evidence  enough  that  Booth  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  mere  imitator.  It  should  be  noted  also  as 
to  this  that  he  forestalled  Kean  in  playing  Lear  at  Drury  Lane,i 
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and  that  his  performance  was  spoken  of  hv  Ilazlitt  in  a  way  which 
mav  be  held  to  mark  the  predisposition  of  his  audience  : — “  We 
have  seen  Mr.  Booth’s  Lear  with  great  pleasure.  .  ,  .  Mr. 

Kean’s  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  come,  as  we  anticipate.” 

The  chapter  on  Booth  is  followed  by  one  on  “  La  belle  Smithson,” 
in  which,  after  the  Berlioz  epidemic  of  last  season,  it  is  a  little  strange 
to  find  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  writing  : — “  Some  few  of  Berlioz’s  works 
find  a  place  in  our  orchestral  concerts,  hut  the  composer  himself  is 
little  remembered  in  England.”  Perhaps  the  best,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  interesting,  of  the  chapters  is  that  devoted  to  “  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream,”  which  contains  a  full  and  nicely-judged 
account  of  the  style  and  chief  performances  of  the  comedian  whom 
the  writer  justly  calls  “  unique,  unrivalled,  inimitable,”  in  his  own 
line : — 

The  histrionic  fame  [writes  Mr.  Dutton  Cook]  of  Charles  Mathews  the 
second,  however,  arose  from  gifts  and  achievements  which  were  peculiarly 
and  independently  his  own.  His  success  was  of  a  personal  and  individual 
sort,  and  owed  little  or  nothing  to  preceding  exertions  and  examples.  His 
method  as  an  actor  was  not  founded  upon  the  method  of  any  other  actor. 
Pie  was  essentially  a  light  comedian — the  lightest  of  light  comedians  ;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  classify  his  art  in  relation  to  the  art  of  others  or  to 
established  technical  conventions.  He  was  distinguished  for  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  vivacity,  an  airy  grace,  an  alert  gaiety  that  exercised  over  his 
audience  the  effect  of  fascination.  Elegance  and  humour  so  curiously 
combined  can  hardly  have  been  seen  upon  the  stage  except  in  tbis  instance. 
No  doubt  there  was  always  risk  of  awarding  admiration,  not  so  much  to 
the  art  of  the  comedian  as  to  the  natural  endowments  of  the  man  ;  and  it. 
must  often  have  happened  that  Charles  Mathews  was  applauded  for  being 
something  which  he  could  not  possibly  help  being.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  he  could  only  appear  in  his  own  character,  or 
that  his  efforts  upon  the  scene  lacked  variety.  Certain  graces  of  manner 
peculiar  to  himself  he  could  never  wholly  discard  ;  but  liis  power  of  repre¬ 
sentation  enabled  him  to  exhibit  distinct  and  finished  portraits  of  person¬ 
ages  so  very  different  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans, 
Lavater  and  Mr.  Affable  Hawk,  Slender  and  Dazzle,  loung  If'  tiding,  and 
the  villanous  heroes  of  “  Black  Sheep  ”  and  “  The  Day  of  Reckoning,” 
to  name  no  others. 

Later  on,  contrasting  M.  Got's  performance  of  Mercadet  with 
Mathews’s  of  Affable  Iiawk,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook  says  that  he  is 
without  information  as  to  the  method  of  Geofi'roy,  the  original 
Mercadet.  A  French  critic  has  observed  that  Geoffroy’s  version 
was  far  more  like  M.  Got’s  than  like  Mathews's,  “  bien  que  son 
interpretation,  caracterisee  par  line  nuance  de  rondeur  bon  enfant, 
ditffirat  sensiblement  de  celle  qui  a  prevalu  a  la  Oomedie  Fran- 
^aise.”  There  are  two  little  slips  in  the  chapter  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering.  We  can  find  no  special  mention  of  Mathews’s  singular 
feat  of  acting  in  Patter  v.  Clatter,  and  we  have  the  great 
Frederick’s  name  spelt  without  the  final  k ;  but  for  this  probably 
the  printer  is  responsible.  We  close  the  volumes,  which  end  with 
a  too  brief  “  Note  on  Fechter,”  with  a  regret  that  Mr.  Dutton  Cook 
has  not  included  in  his  pages  Hobson  and  some  other  players  who 
have  been  more  or  less  lately  among  us. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  JEWISH  CHURCH.* 

PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON  SMITH  has  appealed  in  these 
lectures  from  the  smaller  tribunal  of  a  local  ecclesiastical 
assembly,  first  to  the  judgment  of  a  large  number  of  Scottish 
hearers  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  next  to  that  of  the 
general  body  of  educated  and  thoughtful  readers.  The  lectures 
“  were  written,  delivered,  and  printed  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  presentyear,”  having  “their  origin  in  the  invitation 
of  some  six  hundred  prominent  Free  Churchmen,  who  deemed  it 
better  that  the  Scottish  public  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
understanding  the  position  of  the  newer  criticism  than  that  they 
should  condemn  it  unheard.”  The  author  rightly  urges  as  “  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  reader  should  realize  that  Biblical 
criticism  is  not  the  invention  of  modern  scholars,  but  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interpretation  of  historical  facts”;  though  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  would  have  been  more  clear  if  he  had  described 
such  “  legitimate  interpretation  ”  as  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
criticism,  or,  in  other  words,  of  “  progressive  Biblical  science  ” 
in  all  ages.  Every  ecclesiastical  school  and  every  commentator  on 
Scripture  is  ready  to  assert  that  his  or  their  opinion  on  any  matter  of 
Biblical  controversy  is  the  one  and  only  “  legitimate  interpretation  ” 
of  fact,  or  doctrine,  or  prophecy,  as  the  case  may  be.  Professor 
Smith  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  influenced  by  such  a  bias ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  his  lectures  present  a  very  important  question  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  in  a  fair,  and  always 
calm  and  dispassionate,  mode  of  statement.  By  his  opponents  it  will 
at  once  be  objected  that  he  has  put  one  of  their  strongest  grounds 
of  opposition  entirely  out  of  sight ;  and  this  we  may  presume  to 
have  been  deliberately  intended.  It  is  possible  that  his  answer  to 
such  an  objection  may  be  reserved  for  a  future  publication  ;  mean¬ 
while,  in  the  present  course  of  lectures,  the  argument  of  proba¬ 
bility  is  based  on  Old  Testament  grounds  only,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  New  Testament  to  the  authorship  and.  historical  value  of 
the  earlier  Scriptures  is  not  discussed  in  any  way.  It  cannot  be 
fairly  alleged  against  Mr.  Smith,  whatever  may  be  the  rhetorical 
weapons  which  party  bitterness  may  use  against  him,  that  he 
approaches  his  subject  in  any  sceptical  or  unbelieving  spirit.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  explicit  statements  of  his  belief  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  Divine  revelation  are  to  be  met  with  throughout. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  quote,  as  an  instance,  the  following  sen¬ 
tence,  which  occurs  early  in  the  first  lecture : — 

The  Reformation  ....  brought  the  Bible  to  the  front  as  a  living 

*  The  Old  Testament  in  the.  Jewish  Church  :  Twelve  Lectures  on  Biblical 
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means  of  grace  ;  not,  as  is  sometimes  superficially  imagined,  by  placing  the 
infallible  Bible  in  the  room  of  the  infallible  Church,  but  by  a  change  in 
the  whole  conception  of  faith,  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  revelation,  and  of 
the  operation  of  the  means  of  grace. 

This  may  be  true  of  the  motive  of  the  Reformers,  as  the  term 
will  be  understood  by  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  ;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  popular  religious  mind  is  in  all  ages  superficial, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  as  a  fact,  the  implicit  reliance  on  an  in¬ 
fallible  Church  was  popularly  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  reliance 
on  an  infallible  and  therefore  uncriticized  Book.  Nor  would  the 
change  in  common  opinion  be  so  great  as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
For  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  infallible  book  must  presuppose 
the  existence,  in  some  form,  of  an  infallible  Chvrffi  or  society  of 
men  so  far  divinely  guided  as  to  be,  in  respect  of  the  reception  and 
tradition  of  such  a  book,  free  from  error.  And  this  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  current  belief  of  ordinary  Protestantism  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  which  accepts  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole 
on  apostolic,  and  higher  than  apostolic,  authority  in  the  New ; 
and  the  New  Testament  in  its  turn  partly  upon  apostolic  and 
evangelistic  authority,  and  partly  on  some  implied,  and  perhaps 
almost  unrecognized,  ecclesiastical  and  sub-apostolic  authority 
by  which  the  acts  and  writings  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were 
distinguished  and  attested.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  a  not  un¬ 
common  opinion  in  recent  times  that,  as  all  St.  Paul’s  Epistles 
must  have  been  inspired,  it  is  impossible  that  any  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  can  have  been  lost.  Behind  the  critical  opponents  to  the 
reception  of  any  new  opinions  as  to  the  authorship,  date,  or 
character  of  the  sacred  records,  there  will  always  be  gathered  a 
vast  mass  of  uncritical  repugnance  to  any  questioning  of  the  basis 
upon  which  the  traditional  belief  as  to  Scripture  rests.  Thus, 
while  it  is  possible  for  thoughtful  and  learned  men  like  Professor 
Smith  to  accept  as  equally  the  Divine  law  a  code  of  ceremonial 
precepts  whether  its  date  may  have  been  earlier  or  later  by  a 
thousand  years,  the  bare  suggestion  of  an  erroneous  tradition  as  to 
date  or  authorship  is  enough,  with  the  great  mass  of  ordinary 
religious  opinion,  to  imply  an  utter  subversion  of  the  foundations 
of  faith.  Admitting,  in  the  face  of  this  prejudgment  of  the 
question,  that  the  author  may  have  had  good  reasons  for  postponing 
any  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  we  think  that  the  actual 
opening  of  his  argument  has  been  well  chosen  in  the  preliminary 
inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  origin  and  character  of  the  received  text 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  text  is  commonly  known  to  have 
been  preserved  with  such  scrupulous  care  that  even  interlineations 
in  the  MS.  were  reproduced,  and  that  the  copies  almost  resembled 
the  facsimile  of  a  photograph.  The  existence  of  various  readings 
was  thus  made  impossible,  and  a  widely-received  belief  assumes 
this  uniformity  to  have  come  down  from  the  date  of  the  original 
writings.  In  his  third  lecture,  Professor  Smith  supports 
by  a  careful  argument  his  conclusion  “  that  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  text  took  place  about  the  apostolic  age,  or  rather  a 
little  later  than  that  date,  and  not  at  any  earlier  time.”  He 
attributes  this  work  to  the  Scribes,  whose  “  objects  were  legal, 
not  philological.”  “  When  this  text  was  fixed,  the  discordant 
copies  must  have  been  rigorously  suppressed.  The  evidence  for 
this  is  only  circumstantial,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient.”  Previously 
to  this  settlement,  “  we  can  be  sure  that  copies  of  the  Bible  cir¬ 
culated,  and  were  freely  read  even  by  learned  men,  which  had 
great  and  notable  variations  of  text  ” ;  an  assertion  which,  in  the 
fourth  lecture,  the  author  goes  on  to  justify  by  evidence  afforded 
in  the  Septuagint.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  lrom  this  argument 
is  obvious ;  since,  if  the  facts  are  historically  certain,  and  if  the 
Christian  Church  is  unable  to  attribute  inspiration  to  Jewish  Scribes 
in  and  after  the  apostolic  age,  no  such  Divine  sanction  can  be 
claimed  for  the  received  text  of  the  Old  Testament  as  would  place 
it  beyond  the  range  of  philological  criticism. 

From  the  text  the  next  succeeding  lectures  pass  to  the  Canon 
and  its  history ;  and  here  Professor  Smith’s  guiding  principle, 
“  We  receive  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  revelation,”  separates  him 
distinctly  from  the  school  of  critics  to  whom  the  Canon  is  nothing 
but  a  collection  of  writings,  chosen,  edited,  and  published 
according  to  the  literary,  political,  or  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of 
Jewish  authorities  in  the  later  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
But  in  these  centuries  the  Canon  was  practically  confined  within 
“  the  fixed  dimensions  in  which  we  now  possess  it,”  although  its 
authoritative  definition  by  the  Rabbins  of  Palestine,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  all  Apocrypha,  cannot,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  close  of  the  first  century  a.d.  The  Jews,  of  course, 
accepted  this  decision ;  “  but  Christian  theology  could  not  give 
weight  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  and  it  is  thus  very  natural  that 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  an  authoritative 
Canon  was  fixed  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  while  the  last 
prophets  still  lived.”  Such  attempts,  Professor  Smith  thinks,  have 
failed ;  and,  as  he  admits  at  the  same  time  that  inspired  prophecy 
had  died  out,  he  is  of  necessity  thrown  back  on  a  position  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  occupied  by  Aristotle  in  his  celebrated  definition 
of  virtue,  where  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  (f>p6vtpos  be¬ 
comes  in  moral  action  the  court  of  final  appeal : — 

The  great  mass  of  the  Old  Testament  books  gained  their  canonical  posi¬ 
tion  because  they  commended  themselves  in  practice  to  the  experience  of 
the  Old  Testament  Church  and  the  spiritual  discernment  of  the  godly  in 
Israel.  .  .  .  The  judgment  which  theological  prejudice  might  pass  on 
the  several  books  of  the  record  of  revelation  was  controlled  by  the  practical 
experience  of  those  who  found  in  the  Scriptures  food  for  their  own  daily  life  ; 
and  so  in  God’s  providence  a  result  was  attained  which  rested  on  sounder 
principles  than  those  of  the  schools.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  Church  1 
it  has  always  been  found  that  the  silent  experience  of  the  pious  people  of 
God  has  been  truer,  and  has  led  the  Church  in  a  safer  path,  than  the 
public  decrees  of  those  who  claim  to  be  authoritative  leaders  of  theological 
thought. 
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Such  a  position,  irrespectively  of  its  abstract  strength,  places  the 
man  who  desires  to  propound"  it  between  two  fires,  and  calls  for  the 
exhibition  of  great  courage  and  great  calmness  in  creditably  main¬ 
taining  it.  In  neither  of  these  qualities  has  Professor  Smith  shown 
himself  deficient;  and  in  the  succeeding  lectures  he  goes  on  to  argue 
that  from  this  position  it  is  open  to  a  firm  believer  in  Divine  revela¬ 
tion  to  question,  and  if  necessary  to  contradict,  traditional  beliefs 
concerning  the  date  and  authorship  of  many  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  Canon,  and  to  set  up  in  their  room,  and  attempt  to 
establish  by  proof,  the  hypothesis  that  the  statute  law  of  Israel 
must  have  corresponded  to  the  codes  of  other  nations  in  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  variation  and  progress  corresponding  with  the  life 
and  circumstances  of  the  people.  The  elaborate  and  detailed  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  lectures  directed  to  this  object  does  not  admit  of  con¬ 
densation  ;  but  its  conclusions  lead  to  a  supposed  threefold 
division  of  the  Torah  or  Law  of  the  Old  Testament.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  held  to  be  Mosaic,  and  to  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
Decalogue,  the  code  belonging  to  the  wilderness  and  the  early 
settlement  in  Canaan  ;  the  second  Deuteronomic,  and  to  represent 
the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  prophets,  and  framed  as  a  body  of 
statutes  in  or  about  the  seventh  century  B.c. ;  while  the  third,  or 
Levitical  code,  is  the  law  of  the  Second  Temple,  of  which  the 
basis  may  be  traced  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  but  which  was 
not  developed  in  its  details  earlier  than  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
perhaps  not  completed  then.  “  But  while  the  historical  student 
is  thus  compelled  to  speak  of  the  ritual  code  as  the  law  of 
the  Second  Temple,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  of 
it  as  altogether  new.  Ezekiel’s  ordinances  are  nothing  else  than 
a  reshaping  of  the  old  priestly  Torah,  and  a  close  study  of 
the  Levitical  laws  shows  that  many  ancient  Torahs  were 
worked  up,  by  successive  processes,  into  the  complete  system  as 
we  now  possess  it.”  A  parallel  saving  clause  guards  Professor 
Smith  from  being  supposed  to  share  “  the  idea  of  some  critics 
that  the  Deuteronomic  code  was  a  forger}'  of  the  Temple  priests 
or  of  their  head,  the  high  priest  Hilkiah,”  which  he  holds  to  be 
“  effectually  disproved  ”  by  the  code  itself.  As,  however,  he 
Considers  that  “  it  was  not  known  to  Isaiah,  and  therefore  the 
reforms  of  Hezekiah  cannot  have  been  based  upon  it,”  it  may  with 
some  reason  be  objected  that  an  imputation  of  “forgery”  is  not 
disproved  by  the  acquittal  of  persons  hastily  charged  with  it ;  and 
that  the  term,  if  applicable  at  all,  belongs  as  much  to  the  framers 
of  the  code  on  Professor  Smith’s  theory  as  to  the  Temple  priests 
on  the  theory  which  he  rejects.  In  urging  the  familiar  difficulty 
that  many  rules  of  ceremonial  and  worship  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch  are  shown  to  have  been  systematically  broken  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  their  exis¬ 
tence  was  at  the  time  even  recognized, Professor  Smith  is  fully  within 
his  rights  as  an  orthodox  Biblical  student.  His  inference  is,  indeed, 
open  to  the  reply,  which  we  do  not  observe  him  to  have  antici¬ 
pated,  that  the  same  negative  evidence  might  be  alleged  against 
the  existence  of  the  Passover,  or  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  as 
an  institution,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  the  period  of  the  first, 
or  Mosaic,  legislation.  But  he  is  not  within  his  rights  where 
he  argues,  incidentally  and  perhaps  by  an  oversight,  against 
the  existence  of  a  written  law  in  the  ago  of  Samuel. 
“  If  it  lay  neglected  in  some  corner  of  tbe  Sanctuary, 
who  rescued  it  when  the  Philistines  destroyed  the  Temple  (in 
Shiloh)  after  the  battle  of  Ebenezer  ?  ”  Into  no  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  history  does  the  miraculous  intervention  in  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  firmly  believes  enter  more  distinctly  than  during 
this  period ;  and  it  is  an  assumption  of  the  question  at  issue  to  set 
aside  the  possibility  of  the  preservation  of  a  “  written  priestly 
Torah  ”  coincidently  with  the  recorded  preservation  of  the  Tables 
of  the  Law  of  Sinai. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  theolo¬ 
gical  bearing  of  the  hypotheses  defended  in  these  lectures.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  issues  raised  are  of  a  character  differing 
materially  from  those  of  ordinary  historical  criticism.  The 
most  contradictory  and  unheard-of  theories  about  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  dynasties  in  Egypt,  or  the  age  of  the  Pyramids, 
may  be  maintained  without  the  slightest  practical  influence 
upon  the  course  of  modern  life  and  thought;  but  received 
opinions  upon  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  lectures  could  not  be 
overthrown  without  involving  a  reconstruction  of  the  doctrinal 
systems  of  many  existing  religious  bodies.  Behind  the  question, 
whether  the  historical  probability  in  favour  of  theories  such  as 
are  here  advocated  is  sufficiently  strong  to  give  them  a  recognized 
place  in  the  literature  of  criticism,  lies  that  of  their  influence  on 
society  generally ;  and  the  responsible  officers  of  ecclesiastical  com¬ 
munities  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exhibit  towards  them  a  recep¬ 
tive  frame  of  mind,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  classed  with 
“  Scribes  ”  and  “  Pharisees  ”  among  “  those  who  claim  to  be  autho¬ 
ritative  leaders  of  theological  thought.” 


MISSING  PROOFS.* 

WE  always  read  Miss  Stirling’s  stories  with  pleasure.  She 
happily  keeps  free  from  most  of  the  faults  into  which  so 
many  of  her  sister  novelists  fall,  and  she  has  merits  of  her  own. 
She  does  not  ill-use  her  native  language,  neither  is  she  one  of  those 
who  think  that,  so  long  as  the  author  provides  big  enough  words, 

*  Missing  Proofs  :  a  Pembrokeshire  Tale.  By  M.  C.  Stirling,  Author  of 
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it  is  the  duty  of  his  reader  to  find  a  meaning  for  them.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  times  in  which  she  lives,  she  is  sparing  in  her  descrip¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and,  where  she  is  somewhat  minute  in  describing 
a  scene,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  she  has  some  reasonable 
end  in  view.  Thus  she  sets  clearly  before  us  a  view  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire.  “  Chasms,”  she  tells  us,  “  yawn  in  the 
downs,  so  hidden  by  brambles  and  feathery  grasses  that  an  un¬ 
wary  walker  may  step  over  their  treacherous  edges,  and  drop  down 
sixty  sheer  feet  of  rock  on  to  the  sand  below,  where  the  driven 
sea-foam  lies  thick  and  pale.”  Of  course  we  know  at  once  that 
through  one  of  these  chasms,  before  the  end  of  the  story  is  reached, 
some  one  of  the  characters  who  is  in  the  way,  both  of  the  heroine 
and  of  the  author,  will  be  at  the  right  moment  dropped.  The  de¬ 
scription,  therefore,  instead  of  wearying  ns,  as  descriptions  so 
commonly  do,  only  cheers  us  up,  by  inspiring  us  with  fresh 
interest.  We  survey  the  group  of  characters,  and  begin  to 
speculate  for  whom  it  is  that  the  chasms  exist.  For  the  villain — 
of  course  a  lady's  story  has  a  villain,  one  very  deeply  dyed 
moreover — they  can,  it  would  seem,  scarcely  be  needed,  since 
he  was  far  away  in  India  serving  with  his  regiment  against 
some  desperate  Bhotanees,  and  had  convenient  modes  of  death 
enough  on  every  hand.  There  was  a  virtuous  nobleman,  whose 
life  seemed  to  us  uncertain,  as,  if  he  were  removed,  the  in¬ 
jured  heroine’s  little  son  would  in  that  case  be  only  separated 
by  one  other  life  from  the  family  title.  There  was  besides  a  very 
hateful,  but  outwardly  attractive,  young  lady  who  was  ensnaring 
the  virtuous  nobleman,  and  who  seemed  almost  certain,  unless  he 
or  she  were  killed,  of  winning  his  hand  and  sharing  his  title.  We 
could  even  imagine  one  or  two  others  who,  though  less  in  the 
way,  might  nevertheless  have  been  thought  not  unworthy  of  a 
drop  down  a  chasm  so  as  to  help  on  the  plot.  In  like  manner  we 
have  a  full  description  given  of  Hungerford  foot-bridge  on  a  foggy 
night,  and  of  the  turbid  river  that  flowed  beneath  it.  But  here, 
too,  we  do  not  for  one  moment  complain,  as  the  scene  is  not  painted 
till  the  heroine  was  on  the  point  of  drowning  herself.  When  a 
very  interesting  and  lovely  young  lady  in  a  fit  of  despair  throws 
herself  into  the  Thames,  then  surely  an  author  deserves  not  only 
indulgence,  but  actual  praise,  who  checks  her  narrative  in  order  to 
describe  all  that  her  heroine  might  have  noticed,  and  in  fact  perhaps 
did  notice.  What  does  excite  our  impatience  is  when,  as  is  so  com¬ 
monly  the  case,  novelists  make  use  of  their  descriptions  much  in 
the  same  way  as  stingy  but  ostentatious  hostesses  make  use  of 
their  services  of  plate,  merely  to  hide  the  scantiness  and  the 
meanness  of  the  food  that  is  set  before  the  guests.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  chiefly  due  to  this  absence  of  descriptive  writing 
that  the  reader  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get  Missing  Proofs  told 
in  only  two  volumes.  What  a  relief  it  always  is  to  escape 
the  third  volume,  and  how  well  inclined  do  we  from  the  very 
first  feel  towards  a  writer  who  shows  that  she  intends  to  let 
us  off  so  easily !  A  short  visit  to  one’s  dentist  is  a  great  delight, 
and  so  is  a  quick  passage  across  the  Channel.  Perhaps  a  greater 
delight  even  than  these  is  a  sermon  that  lasts  but  ten  minutes 
when  we  had  looked  for  one  that  would  keep  us  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  But  to  the  reviewer  pleasanter  even  than 
a  sermon  that  is  short,  than  a  sea-passage  that  is  brief,  and  than 
the  stopping  of  a  tooth  that  is  soou  got  over,  is  a  novel  that  is 
shorn  of  its  third  volume.  We  take  it  up  with  a  feeling  of  good¬ 
will,  we  begin  to  read  it  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  pleased,  and 
however  dull  we  may  have  found  it,  we  lay  it  down  with  some 
feeling  of  gratitude  towards  an  author  who  has  only  bestowed  on 
us  but  two-thirds  of  his  tediousness. 

We  must,  however,  at  once  acquit  Miss  Stirling  of  being 
tedious,  and  confess  that  we  are  only  speaking  in  general  terms. 
Missing  Proofs  is  certainly  an  interesting  story,  though  it  is  in 
many  ways  a  very  faulty  one.  Of  all  the  author’s  novels  that  we 
remember  to  have  read,  it  is  the  one  that  has,  on  the  whole,  given 
us  least  pleasure.  It  is  certainly  better,  in  one  respect,  than  The 
Grahams  of  Invermoy,  which  we  noticed  a  year  or  two  ago, 
for  that  tale  was  somewhat  spun  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  contain,  as  all  her  other  stories  have  contained, 
any  very  interesting  character.  There  is  not  a  single  young  lady 
with  whom  an  old  reviewer  can  fall  in  love,  and  this,  we  can 
assure  Miss  Stirling,  we  feel  to  be  a  great  privation.  No  one,  we 
verily  believe,  loses  his  heart  more  easily  than  a  veteran  critic, 
though  perhaps  no  one  more  easily  and  rapidly  recovers  it.  Un¬ 
happily,  so  numerous  are  the  heroines  by  whom  he  is  charmed, 
that  he  retains  no  clear  remembrance  of  any  one  of  them — even 
their  very  names  slip  his  treacherous  memory.  Nevertheless,  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  hardly  used  should  a  single  week  pass  by 
without  adding  one  to  the  list  of  those  who  have  overcome  him. 
Now  the  heroine  of  Missing  Proofs,  Lizzie  Mayhew,  has,  no 
doubt,  considerable  merits  of  her  own,  though  we  must  protest 
against  the  colour  of  her  eyes.  Brown  is  as  good  a  colour  for 
any  heroine’s  eyes  as  we  could  wish  for — far  better  than  the  violet 
that  is  at  present  in  fashion,  though  not  in  nature.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  author  tells  us  that  Lizzie’s  eyes  were  the  brown  of  a 
Highland  torrent-stream,  we  felt  that  she  might  have  very  easily 
found  a  clearer  and  a  pleasanter  shade  of  colour.  The  skin  of  a 
brown  bear,  or  the  edges  of  the  crust  of  a  well-baked  pie,  would 
have  done  far  better  than  a  stream  discoloured  by  peat.  But, 
passing  from  the  eyes,  there  is  still  a  greater  drawback  in  the 
heroine.  She  gets  married  before  the  story  is  two  chapters 
old,  and  she  marries  one  of  those  cold-blooded,  handsome 
officers  who  have  greatly  flourished  ever  since  the  days  of  Vanity 
Fair  and  George  Osborne.  Now  we  do  like,  we  are  ready  to 
confess,  to  keep  our  heroines  unmarried  till  close  upon  the  very 
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end  of  the  story.  We  like,  as  it  were,  to  feel  that  there  is 
some  hope  left  even  for  us,  and  that  we  may  be  able,  in 
spite  of  all  his  advantages  and  our  disadvantages,  to  cut  out 
the  most  dashing  young  hero  and  to  carry  oil'  the  charming 
heroine  for  ourself.  Certainly  there  is  some  gain  to  be  set  off  on 
the  other  side  by  this  early  marriage.  The  story  does  not  run  on 
in  the  common  rut  in  which  the  girl’s  heart  is  won  even  before 
the  reader  makes  her  acquaintance.  Miss  Stirling,  likely  enough, 
felt  that  a  change  would  be  agreeable,  if  not  to  her  readers,  at  all 
events  to  herself,  and  so  she  sought  a  fresh  plot.  The  villain — -  for 
a  villain,  in  spite  of  some  very  tardy  and  very  imperfect  penitence, 
Laurence  Dempster  certainly  was — so  contrives  bis  marriage  that 
the  proofs  of  it  can,  if  he  wishes,  be  without  much  difficulty 
destroyed.  He  has  not  made  up  his  mind  to  cast  away  his  wife, 
but  from  the  first  he  wishes  to  be  able  to  do  so  should  he  find  it 
convenient.  He  is  cousin  to  a  nobleman,  while  she  is  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  schoolmaster,  who  has  become  blind.  Moreover,  he  has 
one  of  those  rich  old  aunts,  who,  by  the  expectations  that  they 
raise,  so  often  lead  their  nephews  into  acts  of  villany.  If  he  dis¬ 
pleased  her  by  his  marriage,  he  would,  he  well  knew,  be  struck 
out  of  her  will.  He  never,  therefore,  acknowledged  his  wife,  and 
when  at  last,  stung  by  the  scorn  that  was  cast  upon  her,  she 
says  that  she  will  claim  her  rightful  position,  he  defies  her  to 
prove  that  she  is  married.  She  soon  finds  that  the  proofs  are 
indeed  missing.  Certainly  by  a  woman  who  knew  the  world, 
with  the  help  of  a  lawj’er,  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
without  much  trouble  surmounted  ;  but  Lizzie  was  as  ignorant  as 
a  child.  She  had  passed  her  youth  in  a  country  village,  and  after 
her  marriage  she  had  been  kept  by  her  husband  uuder  an  assumed 
name  in  retired  lodgings  in  tbe  town  in  which  his  regiment  was 
quartered.  The  troubles  that  she  sutlers  during  the  period  of  his 
neglect  of  her  are  described  with  considerable  power.  One  lady 
only  came  to  see  her — the  wife  of  a  brother  officer  who  knew  the 
6tate  of  the  case.  On  leaving,  “  thinking  it  best  to  make  the 
osition  clear  at  once,”  she  begged  Lizzie  not  to  think  herself 
ound  to  return  her  call : — 

“  I  know  nothing  about  returning  calls,  Mrs.  Loch,”  said  Lizzie,  im¬ 
petuously — “  neither  when  one  should  go,  nor  how  long  one  should  stay, 
nor  what  to  do  with  visiting-cards.  Laurence  talks  about  society  till  I 
feel  as  if  there  were  a  great  gulf  between  me  and  it  that  I  shall  never 
learn  to  pass.  Are  people — ladies  and  gentlemen — so  very  unkind  ?  I 
used  to  think  their  lives  must  be  so  pleasant,  and  sunshiny,  and  gentle. 
Would  they  be  so  severe  if  I  made  blunders  ?  ” 

“  Poor  child,”  said  Nelly,  compassionately,  thinking  how  society  would 
surely  judge  iu  this  case.  “  The  very  best  people  are  neither  unkind  nor 
harsh  ;  but  then  there  are  so  few  of  them.  I’m  afraid  many  of  one’s 
acquaintances  would  criticize  a  blunder  far  more  severely  than  it 
deserves.” 

‘‘Then  you  are  one  of  the  best  people,”  said  Lizzie,  smiling. 

“  1  1  Oh  dear,  no — not  in  the  sense  I  meant.  I  am  nobody  in  this 
society  that  alarms  }-ou  so.” 

Lizzie  opened  her  eyes.  “  I  never  shall  understand,  and  sometimes  I  am 
so  afraid,  that  I  grow  almost  content  to  live  in  this  wav.” 

Before  long  her  husband  quarrels  with  her,  and  to  escape  from 
her  reproaches  changes  into  a  regiment  that  is  bound  for  India, 
lie  leaves,  however,  money  enough  to  provide  decently  for  her 
and  their  infant  son.  She  becomes  desperate,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  at  last  finds  her  way  on  to  Hungerford  Bridge  on  a  foggy 
night.  The  chapter  in  which  this  scene  is  described  ends  with  a 
rough  “  bargee  ”  saying  to  his  mate,  “  Poor  lass,  poor  lass !  she 
was  a  main  good-lookin’  un,  she  wos.”  So  far  the  story,  if  it 
takes  a  melancholy  turn  for  the  unhappy  heroine,  yet,  from  the 
reader’s  point  of  view,  has  gone  on  pleasantly  enough,  while  a 
fresh  and  not  impleasing  prospect  seems  to  open  before  him.  The 
heroine  does,  indeed,  seem  to  have  played  her  part ;  but  heroines 
have  died  before,  and  yet  the  tale  has  not  greatly  suffered.  There 
was  still  the  villainous  father  left,  and  left  in  a  place  so  con¬ 
venient  as  India  for  a  rapid  death  preceded  by  a  scarcely 
less  rapid  repentance.  But,  tar  more  interesting  than  any  villain 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  was  the  much-wronged  infant  son, 
with  the  chance  of  a  peerage  before  him  could  the  missing  proofs 
be  found.  Material  enough  was  provided,  we  should  have 
thought,  to  carry  the  story  to  an  easy  issue  ;  but  the  author  was 
not  satisfied,  and  so  made  use  of  that  well-known  character  the 
twin  sister.  This  young  lady — who  had,  we  must  not  forget  to 
say,  two  devoted  lovers  of  her  own — took  advantage  of  the 
striking  likeness  that  there  was  between  her  and  her  sister  to 
assume  her  name,  and  to  pass  herself  oil'  as  the  mother  of  the 
deserted  boy.  It  was,  we  must  point  out,  the  assumed  name  that 
she  took,  for  Mrs.  Dempster  had  been  hitherto  known  only  as 
Mrs.  Davis,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Davis  that  Judith  Mavbew  pretended 
to  be.  This  part  of  the  story  struck  us  as  being  both  laboured 
and  unnatural.  In  fact,  Judith,  in  the  second  volume  at  all 
events,  is  a  nuisance,  and  by  no  means  deserves  the  dashing 
.and  honourable  young  naval  officer  whom  in  the  end  she  wins 
for  a  husband.  Her  first  attempt  had  been  to  trace  her  sister, 
whom  she  had  followed  up  to  Loudon,  and  to  learn  her  fate.  But 
not  a  word  can  she  hear  of  her  for  some  years.  She  had  applied 
to  the  police,  but  no  information  could  be  got  from  them.  The 
■reader  begins  to  suspect  that  his  interpretation  of  the  “  bargee’s  ” 
words  might  have  been  a  mistaken  one.  Whether  the  heroine  was 
•drowned  or  was  not ;  whether,  assuming  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
rescued  from  the  Thames,  she  was  delivered  from  her  husband ; 
whether,  on  the  assumption  that  she  was  delivered  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  got  a  second  and  a  better  one ;  whether  the  missing 
proofs  were  ever  found,  or  are  still  missing,  all  that  should  not  be 
disclosed  by  us.  If  the  reader’s  curiosity  is  roused,  it  is  not  for  us 


to  satisfy  it.  There  are  circulating  libraries  and  leisure  days,  and 
we  shall  not  rob  our  author  of  her  right  to  wind  up  her  story  in 
her  own  words,  and  to  supply  herself,  if  they  are  to  be  supplied, 
the  proofs  that  are  missing. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

R.  ARTHUR  O’SHAUGHNESSY’S  premature  death  this 
spring,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  gave  a  pathetic  force  to 
the  anticipation  with  which  we  looked  forward  to  this  posthumous 
volume  of  Songs  of  a  Worker,  on  which  he  was  known  to  have 
been  engaged  for  eight  years.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  was  the  first 
writer  of  any  promise  who  succeeded  the  almost  simultaneous 
appearance  of  Messrs.  Swinburne,  Morris,  and  Rossetti;  and  his 
early  poems,  though  much  weaker  than  theirs,  had  a  flavour  and 
individuality  of  their  own,  which  ensured  them  a  hearing.  His 
Epic  of  Women,  to  which  we  gave  an  early  welcome  in  these 
columns,  was  as  promising  a  first  volume  as  any  young  poet  has 
put  forth  in  our  time,  except  Mr.  Morris's  Defence  of  Guenevere. 
It  had  a  singularly  delicate  music  of  its  own,  a  very  simple  diction 
and  limpid  style,  and  a  vein  of  mysticism  which  was  full  of  charm. 
“  The  Fountain  of  Tears,”  “  Barcarolle,”  and  “  A  Neglected 
Harp,”  are  lyrics  which  seem  to  us  now  quite  as  original 
and  beautiful  as  they  did  eleven  years  ago.  But  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  failed  to  support  his  reputation.  His  next  book  was 
a  collection  of  stories  paraphrased  from  Marie  de  France, 
versified  with  great  skill  and  ease,  but  lax  and  fluid  to  a 
fault.  His  third  book,  Music  and  Moonlight,  in  1874,  which  was 
the  last  he  lived  to  publish,  was  still  more  faulty,  containing, 
indeed,  several  of  the  best  songs  of  the  decade  and  one  or 
two  very  beautiful  spiritual  studies,  such  as  “  Outcry  ”  and 
“  Song  of  Betrothal,”  but  otherwise  almost  unreadable.  It  is 
with  a  genuine  sense  of  disappointment  that  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  process  of  degeneration  has  reached  an  even  lower 
point  in  the  posthumous  volume  before  us.  The  songs  are  less 
delicate  and  melodious,  the  reverie  more  commonplace,  the 
structure  more  lax  than  ever.  In  several  of  the  pieces  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  old  delicate  manner,  but  the  strain  has  become  diluted, 
and  to  mix  wine  with  water  is  to  spoil  the  wine  and  spoil  the 
water  too.  The  longest  poem,  “  Colibri,”  contains  about  seven 
hundred  lines,  but  seems  to  be  unfinished.  It  describes,  in 
verse  which  is  distractingly  inchoate  and  slipshod,  the  birth  and 
training  of  a  forest  child,  brought  up  in  the  gorgeous  climate  of 
Brazil.  Tropical  scenery  was  always  attractive  to  Mr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  he  frequently  attempted  to  interpret  the  impression  it 
leaves  on  a  mind  that  has  been  saturated  with  it.  In  the  Epic  of 
Women  the  beautiful  lyric  called  “  Palm  Flowers,”  and  in  Music 
and  Moonlight,  the  much  less  successful  piece  called  “  Azure 
Islands,”  are  examples  of  this.  But  “  Colibri  ”  will  never  rank 
among  his  successes.  The  other  poems  in  the  volume  are  original 
and  translated  lyrics.  The  original  poems  are  mostly  of  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pathetic  and  mournful  tone,  the  sorrow  being  occasion¬ 
ally  redeemed  by  a  flash  of  mystical  and  spiritual  hope,  in  the 
manner  which  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  had  made  his  own.  Here  is  a  song 
which  seems  to  us  among  the  best  in  the  book : — 

Love,  on  your  grave  in  the  ground, 

Sweet  flowers  I  planted  are  growing  ; 

Lilies  and  violets  abound, 

Pansies  border  it  round, 

And  cowslips  all  of  my  sowing  ; 

A  creeper  is  trying  to  cover 
Your  name  with  a  kiss  like  a  lover. 

Dear,  on  your  grave,  in  my  heart, 

Grow  flowers  you  planted  when  living. 

Memories  that  cannot  depart, 

Faith  in  life’s  holier  part, 

Love,  all  of  your  giving  ; 

And  Hope,  climbing  higher,  is  surer 
To  reach  you  as  life  grows  purer. 

Something  of  the  same  tenderness  and  spiritual  purity  gives  a 
kind  of  subdued  charm  to  “  Fallen  Flowers,”  “  At  Her  Grave,” 
and  “  Eden.”  The  longer  poem  called  “  Lynmouth  ”  is  of  a 
higher  order  of  literary  excellence,  containing  many  admirable 
stanzas  such  as  these : — 

The  green  exuberant  branches  overhead 
Sport  with  the  golden  magic  of  the  sun, 

Here  quite  shut  out,  here  like  rare  jewels  shed 
To  fright  the  glittering  lizards  as  they  run. 

And  there  are  perfect  nooks  that  have  been  made 
By  the  long-growing  tree,  through  some  chance  turn 
Its  trunk  took  ;  since  transformed  with  scent  and  shade. 

And  filled  with  all  the  glory  of  the  fern. 

The  translations  are  particularly  well  done.  They  consist  of 
copious  examples  from  the  lyrical  work  of  the  latest  school  of 
French  poetry,  with  which  Mr.  O’cShaughnessy  had  only  too 
dangerous  a  sympathy.  He  has  selected,  however,  mainly  such 
pieces  as  give  the  English  reader  a  very  favourable  idea  of  these 
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poets,  among  whom  MM.  Coppee  and  Sully  Prudhomme  take  the 
foremost  place. 

Miss  Probyn's  small  and  modest  volume  displays  so  much 
brightness  of  fancy  and  sweetness  of  feeling,  united  to  excellent 
metrical  science,  that  we  cannot  deny  her  the  attention  due  to  a 
young  probationer  of  song.  Whether  her  facility  and  charm  will 
ever  impress  themselves  on  the  world's  ear,  which  becomes  less 
and  less  easy  to  reach  as  each  generation  passes,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  say  ;  but  she  certainly  has  no  place  in  the  ignoble  herd  of 
poetasters.  She  appears  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  shows  her  discipleship  by  the  composition  of  ballades, 
villanelles,  triolets,  and  even  a  pantoum.  We  regard  these  exer¬ 
cises  as  extremely  beneficial  to  a  young  writer  in  verse,  and  Miss 
Probvn  has  mastered  her  lesson  with  ease.  But  we  look  upon 
them  rather  as  a  means  than  as  an  end,  and  expect  more  of 
the  spirit  of  poetry  in  simpler  productions.  Perhaps  we  shall 
give  the  best  idea  of  Miss  Probyn’s  manner  by  quoting  one  of  her 
bright  and  picturesque  pages,  taken  from  the  quaint  poem  called 
“  Soapsuds  ” : — 

Her  arms  were  white  as  milky  curds ; 

Her  speech  was  like  the  song  of  birds  ; 

Her  eyes  were  grey  as  mountain  lakes 
Where  dream  of  shadow  stirs  and  breaks. 

Her  gown  was  print — her  name  was  Sally — 

Her  summer  years  were  barely  twenty — 

Shj  dropped  the  soap  to  glance  and  dally — 

And  then  the  dimples  came  in  plenty  1 
I  praised  her  fingers,  dripping  sweet, 

Where  warmth  and  whiteness  seemed  to  meet, — • 

I  made  her  blush  and  made  her  pout. 

And  watched  her  wring  the  linen  out. 

Ob,  to  meet  her  in  the  valley, 

Snatch  her  hand,  and  call  her  Sally  ! 

Oh,  to  find  her  on  the  hill, 

Kiss,  and  call  her  Sally  still  ! 

Oh,  to  clasp  her  quite  alone, 

And  call  her  Sally  of  one’s  own  ! 

Thyme  and  marjoram  were  sweet, 

All  the  lavender  was  blowing — 

Through  the  honeysuekled  heat 
Bees  were  coming,  bees  were  going. 

We  would  willingly  linger  longer  over  this  charming  little  book, 
which  we  leave  with  reluctance,  and  with  the  hope  of  meeting  its 
author’s  name  once  more  before  very  long. 

Mr.  Pakenham  Beattie  celebrates  his  affection  for  the  late  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy  in  verses  that  are  the  only  good  ones  in  his  preten¬ 
tious  volume.  Even  here,  in  the  expression  of  a  personal  feeling, 
we  find  something  stagey  and  insincere  in  this  approach  to  a  young 
poet  of  inej'it  as  “  Master,”  to  whom  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Beattie  is 
obliged  to  draw  near  “  with  bosved  head  and  bended  knee.”  This 
is  probably  false,  it  is  certainly  silly ;  and  it  prepares  us  for 
the  mockiug-bird  note  of  spurious  enthusiasm  which  runs 
through  the  rest  of  the  book.  We  have  had  the  aesthetic  fop 
before  ;  this  time  we  have  to  do  with  the  nihilistic  and  dynamite 
fop.  Mr.  Beattie  has  read  Songs  before  Sunrise,  in  which  a  great 
poet  projects  Iris  singular  transcendental  temper  of  mind  upon  con¬ 
temporary  politics  in  a  manner  which  has  great  literary  and  senti¬ 
mental  interest,  but  no  political  significance.  What  Mr.  Swinburne 
means  is  quite  beyond  Mr.  Beattie;  but  the  latter  has  been  struck 
by  several  sonorous  denunciations  of  priests  and  kings,  and  he  tries 
to  produce  the  same  martial  melody  on  a  little  toy-drum  of  his 
own.  When  a  youthful  poetaster  expresses  the  hope  that  Prince 
Bismark's  “  bloated  body  may  swell,  till  the  foul  soul  rot  from  the 
festering  flesh  to  find  a  respite  in  the  pangs  of  hell,”  and  says  of 
Loris  Melikoff, 

holy  the  knife 

That  shall  be  raised  against  this  villain’s  life, 

he  is  only  not  crimiual  because  he  is  simply  silly.  The  want  of 
talent  displayed  throughout  this  wretched  little  imitative  volume 
may  be  a  source  of  congratulation  to  its  author  when  he  arrives  at 
a  period  of  moral  sanity. 

All  lovers  of  literature  regard  the  name  of  Mary  Cowden-Clarke 
with  affectionate  respect,  and  the  volume  of  collected  verses  which 
she  issues  in  her  old  age  will  be  received  with  welcome  by  those 
who  regard  her  as  now  almost  the  only  remaining  link  between  our 
generation  and  that  of  Keats  and  Ilaydon.  Mrs.  Cowden-Clarke 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  literature  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  though  most  that  she  has  written  has  been  in  prose,  she  has 
not  always  resisted  the  charms  of  verse.  In  1856  she  ventured  on 
a  metrical  “skit,”  which  attracted  attention,  and  more  readers  still 
will  remember  her  Love  Stories  in  Metred  Prose.  From  her  new 
collection  we  quote  a  very  touching  sonnet  on  the  death  of  Leigh 
Hunt : — 

The  world  grows  empty :  fadingly  and  fast 
The  dear  ones  and  the  great  ones  of  my  life 
Melt  forth,  and  leave  me  hut  the  shadows  rife 
Of  those  who  blissful  made  my  peopled  past ; 

Shadows  that  in  their  numerousness  cast 
A  sense  of  desolation,  a  sharp  knife, 

Upon  the  soul ;  perplexing  it  with  strife 
Against  the  vacancy,  the  void,  the  vast 
Unfruitful  desert  which  the  world  be, comes 
To  one  who  loses  thus  the  cherish’d  friends 
Of  youth.  The  loss  of  each  beloved  sends 
An  aching  consciousness  of  want  that  dumbs 
The  voice  to  silence — akin  to  the  dead  blank 
All  things  became  when  down  the  sad  heart  sank. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on  poetry  so 
accomplished  and  interesting  as  that  contained  in  Mr.  Wilkins’s 
Songs  of  Study.  This  is  a  volume  mainly  rilled  with  Irish  lyrics, 


full  of  warm  feeling,  enthusiasm  for  landscape,  love  of  life,  and 
earnest  emotion,  and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  the  purple  flush  of 
youth  from  the  more  lasting  colour  of  poetry.  The  principal 
piece,  “  Acteeon,”  is  the  best,  and  so  very  good  in  its  way  that 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr.  Wilkins  may  not  retain  his 
vigour  and  tuneful  note  when  the  riot  of  the  blood  is  over.  At 
present  we  miss  that  dominant  literarv  quality  without  which 
mere  tunefulness  can  no  longer  claim  critical  attention. 


SOME  NEW  CLASSICAL  EDITIONS.* 

NO  Latin  poet  has  been  more  fruitfully  studied  in  Germany  or 
England  within  the  last  forty  years  than  Plautus ;  and  this 
deservedly,  for  no  author  furnishes  more  light  and  help  towards 
the  understanding  of  Latin  philology,  especially  if  taken  pari 
passu  with  Cicero's  Letters.  In  any  retrospect  of  the  period, 
much  help  might  be  derived  from  a  scholarly  edition  of  two 
plays  of  Plautus,  the  Aulularia  and  the  Mencechmei,  in  1839 
and  1840,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ilildyard,  then  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  which  was  to  many  young  scholars  the 
commencement  of  a  lifelong  addiction  to  Plautine  study;  and 
this  was  supplemented  a  little  later  on  by  lectures  on  the  Miles 
Gloriosus,  which,  though  never  published,  evinced  a  thorough  in¬ 
sight  into  the  phraseology,  prosody,  and  collateral  matter  of  per¬ 
haps  the  most  amusing  comedy  of  this  dramatist.  Had  Mr. 
Hildyard  brought  out  the  Miles  with  a  due  array  of  footnotes 
and  critical  apparatus,  and  a  glossary  to  his  former  plays,  there 
would  have  been  less  to  learn  from  the  later  labours  of  Ritschl, 
Lorenz,  and  Brix — the  first  of  whom  is  out  of  print,  though  the 
two  others  have  been  the  constant  guides  of  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  whom  we  owe  the  present  edition.  Professor  Tyrrell — 
who  occupies  the  Greek  Chair  at  Dublin,  and  some  years  ago 
gave  proof  of  his  facility  at  Plautine  translation  in  a  volume 
which  we  reviewed  in  this  journal  in  1867  ( Hesperidum  Susurri ) 
— aims  in  his  present  work  at  two  ends — to  supply  scholars  and 
critics  with  an  apparatus  criticus  giving  the  most  recent  results 
of  research,  and  to  provide  students  with  a  fit  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Plautus.  With  this  view  he  has  given  an 
ample,  though  succinct,  introduction  in  forty-three  pages,  pass¬ 
ing  unnoticed  no  peculiarity  of  Plautine  idiom  or  scansion, 
and  in  many  points  dealing  with  the  vexed  question  of  the 
latter  of  these  with  a  skill  which  he  had  partially  proved 
when  he  translated  for  the  Hesperidum  Susurri  a  passage  from 
The  Merry  T Vises  of  Windsor.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
introduction  includes  a  lucid  sketch  of  the  plot,  which  turns 
on  the  help  afforded  by  Periplectomenes,  a  genial  old  bachelor 
host  of  Pleusides,  the  lover,  to  bamboozle  the  braggart  Captain, 
his  next  neighbour  at  Ephesus,  who  has  carried  ofi'  Pleusides’s 
love,  Philocomasium.  The  task  of  bringing  the  lovers  together  is 
achieved  by  several  devices,  mainly  by  opening  a  party  wall  which 
separates  the  house  of  the  kindly  old  bachelor  from  that  of  the 
Captain,  where  Philocomasium  is  imprisoned.  Palseatrio  and 
Sceledrus,  the  faithful  slave  of  the  host  and  the  officious,  loquacious, 
and  drunken  servant  of  the  Miles,  are  the  source  of  great  part  of 
the  contretemps  of  the  drama,  which  is,  in  truth,  more  spark¬ 
ling  than  strictly  coherent ;  the  first  act  bringing  in  a  single 
scene  to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  the  Miles  and  his  parasite,  Arto- 
trogus  (who  nowhere  else  appears),  and  the  third  act,  which  gives 
us  Periplectomenes’s  arguments  on  marriage,  though  clever  and 
amusing,  being  quite  irrelevant.  In  a  perplexed  and  tangled 
passage,  however,  in  the  2nd  act,  scene  vi.  106,  &c.,  Professor 
Tyrrell  seems  to  us  to  have  unravelled  the  puzzle  by  a  clever 
affusion  to  the  Mencechmei, 2,  16.  Lorenz,  indeed,  first  suspected 
a  lacuna,  but  neither  he  nor  Brix  made  sense  of  it,  and  so  what 
Professor  Tyrrell  had  to  reconstruct  was — 

Occisam  sacpe  sapcre  plus  multo  suem 
*  *  *  *  * 

Qui  adeo  admutilatur  ne  id  quod  vidit  viderit,  &c. 

This  he  managed  by  reading  the  passage,  with  slight  alterations, 
as  follows : — 

Sat  sedepol  certo  scio 

Occisa  srepe  sapere  plus  multo  sue 

Insanos,  sed  Mine  (put  est plena  /lard  sunm 

Qui  adeo  admutilatur  ut  ne  id  quod  vidit,  viderit  ? 

h.e.  “  I  know  that  madmen  oft  become  much  more  sensible  through 
the  slaughter  of  a  sow  ;  but  would  not  this  fellow  need  a  whole 
stye  to  be  sacrificed  for  him,  since  he  is  so  cajoled  as  not  to  have 
seen  what  he  actually  has  seen  ?  ”  Of  course  in  the  lacuna  line 
illine-nonne  illi,  as  Plautus  does  not  use  nonne  ;  and  the  meta¬ 
phor  in  “admutilatur,”  lit.  of  shaving  close ,  or  chiselling,  is  used  in 

*  The  Mites  Gloriosus  of  T.  Maccius  Plautus.  A  Revised  Text,  with 
Notes,  by  Robert  Yelvertou  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  London:  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1881. 

Select  Elegies  of  Propertius.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  by  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  University  College,  London. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1881. 

JEschylus’s  Agamemnon.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  Assistant- 
Master  of  Rugby  School.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press  Series.  1881. 

Selections  from  the  best  Latin  A  uthors.  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Fowle, 
Author  of  the  “  First  Easy  Batin  Reading-Book,”  & c.,  and  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Whittaker,  B.A.,"  late  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1881. 
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Plaut.  Pers.,  v.  2,  53,  and  often  in  Plautus.  Where,  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  the  Me.ncechmei,  Plautus  makes  Menaechmus  S. 
say  “  Jube  te  piari  de  mea  pecunia,”  “  get  yourself  expiated  at  my 
expense,”  he  alludes,  as  Mr.  Iiildyard,  ad  loc.,  remarks,  to  the 
“  piatrix  ”  whose  services  are  referred  to  by  Periplecoraenos  in  his 
caution  against  matrimony  in  the  famous  passage  in  the  third  act. 
Other  authorities  read  plicatricem,  a  “  clothes  folder,”  in  that 
passage,  which  is  very  worthy  of  study  as  a  Plautine  locus 
classicus. 

But  we  must  turn  to  another  meritorious  edition  of  a  classic — 
Mr.  Postgate's  masterly  Select  Elegies  of  Propertius,  which,  with 
its  elaborate  and  exhaustive  introduction,  leaves  little  for  any 
future  editor  to  alter  or  emend.  Based  on  the  texts  of  Hertz- 
berg  and  Bcehrens,  that  of  Mr.  Postgate  approaches  the  per¬ 
fection  of  exactness,  and  if  anywhere  he  disagrees  with  any 
editor — e.g.  Mr.  F.  Paley — he  meets  the  question  boldly.  In  the 
introduction  we  find  much  curiously  minute  information,  as,  for 
example,  when  tracing  the  poet's  birthplace — which,  like  that  of  so 
many  other  great  poets,  is  in  the  North  of  Italy — he  identifies  that 
of  Propertius  with  the  fair  and  fertile  valley  between  Perusia  and 
the  river  Clitumnus,  even  that  Asisium  which  also  claims  the 
honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  St.  Francis.  On  all  the  vexed 
questions  of  the  long  liaison  with  Cynthia,  we  read  the  carefully 
weighed  reasonings  of  Mr.  Postgate  with  a  certain  sympathy  for 
the  poet’s  advocate,  and  rejoice  that  the  task  of  doing  justice  to 
a  character  which  has  been  overmuch  disparaged  has  fallen  to 
one  of  the  most  acute  of  our  younger  scholars.  The  third 
chapter  of  his  introduction  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  author’s 
insight  into  Propertius's  syntax  and  vocabulary ;  while  in  the 
fifth  chapter  he  deals  judiciously  with  the  poet’s  literary  history 
and  his  relation  to  his  predecessors.  When  we  come  to  actual 
discussion  of  the  poems,  it  is  satisfactory  to  do  so  with  one  so 
well  versed  as  Mr.  Postgate  in  the  turns  of  his  author’s  manner. 
See  his  very  first  poem,  19-20: — 

At  vos  deducts  quibus  est  fallacia  lunie 
Et  labor  in  niagicis  sacra  piare  foeis, 

En  agedum  dominie  mentem  convertite  nostras 
Et  facite  ilia  meo  palleat  ore  magis. 

“  Come  ye,  whose  deceit  would  draw  the  moon  from  the  sky, 
whose  task  it  is  to  perfect  solemn  rites  o’er  magic  fire,  come 
and  turn  the  heart  of  my  lady,  and  make  her  paler  than  my 
face  is  pale.”  Mr.  Postgate  is  disposed  to  see  in  “  quibus  est 
deduct®  fallacia  lunae  ”  those  who  practise  the  descent  of  the 
moon  trick  ;  the  genitive  being  one  of  definition  (see  Roby,  1302) 
and  a  gerundive  being  more  usual  in  the  place  of  the  participle. 
On  one  other  noted  passage  in  the  second  poem  we  must  linger  to 
note  Mr.  Postgate’s  nice  handling  (ii.  21)  : — 

Sed  facies  aderat  nullis  obnoxia  gemmis 
Qualis  Apelleis  est  color  in  tabulis. 

Non  illis  studium  vulgo  conquirere  amantes, 

Illis  ampla  satis  forma  pudicitia. 

Non  ego  nunc  vereor,  ne  sim  tibi  vilior  istis  : 

Uni  si  qua  placet  culta  puella  sat  est. 

Hear  the  faithful  translator.  “  No !  their  helper  was  beauty 
that  owed  no  debt  to  jewels,  like  the  hues  on  the  paintings  of 
Apelles.  It  was  not  their  sole  aim  to  hunt  for  lovers  through 
the  town.  Chastity,  a  wealth  of  beauty,  was  theirs.  I  fear 
not  that  thou  should’st  hold  me  cheaper  than  those  heroines 
of  thine.  Whosoever  finds  favour  in  one  lover’s  eyes,  that 
maiden  is  decked  enough.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Sidg  wick’s  Agamemnon  deals  with  a  play  which  will 
prove  wholesome  and  fruitful  study  for  a  sound-headed,  well- 
grounded  sixth  form  boy.  One  admires  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Sidgwick  gets  the  well-arranged  matter  of  his  introduction  (plot, 
early  versions  of  the  tale  as  found  in  the  Odyssey,  and  moral  and 
religious  ideas  of  the  drama)  all  into  less  than  twenty  pages.  It 
has  generally  been  the  practice  of  critics  to  illustrate  the 
Agamemnon  mainly  by  the  aid  of  its  glorious  succession  of  choral 
odes ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  these  are  more  telling 
than  some  of  the  level  passages — e.g.  where,  in  the  third  act, 
810-944,  Clytemnestra  comes  forth  from  the  palace  and  answers 
Agamemnon’s  reserved  address  with  a  string  of  two-edged  double 
meanings,  which  must  have  been  pungent  to  an  Attic  audience. 
After  the  King’s  thanks  for  his  return,  his  remarks  to  the  Chorus 
about  false  friends,  and  his  assurances  that  he  will  see  all  settled 
well  for  the  State,  Clytemnestra  answers  with  her  hollow  ringing 
speech  of  mingled  professions  of  honour  to  the  victor,  and  covert 
irony  from  the  false  lips  of  an  adulteress — a  speech  beginning 
with  shameless  assumption  of  a  chaste  matron's  conjugal  love  before 
others,  and  the  forlorn  condition  ironically  affected  in  the  word 
epgpou,  862.  Mr.  Sidgwick  rightly  adopts  r/rpqrai,  with  Ahrens, 
for  TtrpoiTai  in  869,  regarding  the  vulgate  as  flat  after  Tpaopdruiv, 
and  cites  in  corroboration  Morshead’s  version,  “  No  network  were 
as  full  of  holes  as  he.”  Perhaps  the  climax  of  the  passage  is  the 
fulsome  language  of  Clytemnestra  to  her  husband  where  she  wel¬ 
comes  him  as 

top <5e,  t£> v  araOpSiV  nova , 
aa>Tr/pa  vaos  npoTOVor,  v\jrrjXris  areygs 
ittvXop  no8r]pt],  povoyeres  tzkvov  narp 1, 

Kai  yrjp  cpaveicrap  pavriXois  nap'  eXnlda, 

KdXXiaTov  rjpap  elcridelp  e/c  yriparor, 
oSowropfi)  8i\jsa>PTi  nrjyaiov  peos — 

a  high-flown  string  of  encomiums  which  she  puts  together  to 
preface  the  strewing  of  the  victor’s  path  with  purple  carpets,  that 
so,  in  keeping  with  her  covert  phrase,  “  Justice  may  lead  Aga¬ 


memnon  to  a  home  unlooked  for.”  In  this  passage,  and  in  those 
with  Cassandra  that  follow,  Mr.  Sidgwick  has  bestowed  on  the 
Agamemnon  the  services  of  an  intelligent,  shrewd,  and  ever 
vigilant  commentator.  As  a  taste  of  his  criticism,  we  may  refer 
to  his  estimate  of  what  he  terms  Madvig’s  brilliant  conjecture 
on  v.  1228  of  this  play.  The  passage  is  in  a  speech  of  Cassandra, 
where  for  the  text  reading 

ovk  older  oia  yXunraa  pia-tjTrjs  kvpos 

Xeijacra,  KUKTelvacra  (paidpovovs,  SiKrjv 

ii tt]s  Xadpalov ,  reiferai  KaKrj  rvyrj, 

the  speaker  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  Agamemnon 
“  knows  not  what  things  a  tongue  of  the  vile  she-hound,  with 
long-drawn  smiling  welcome  ....  shall  accomplish  by  evil 
fate  ” ;  where  oia  is  clumsy,  epaidporovs  a  strange  adjective,  and 
the  use  of  adjective  for  adverb  harsh  with  eKrelvaa-a.  In  the 
difficulty  Madvig,  after  Tyrrhitt,  ventures  a  certainly  ingenious 
alteration  in  (f)ai8pop  ovs,  and  in  the  next  line  reads  dgi-erac 
for  rev£erai.  The  sense  will  then  be,  “  knows  not  what  a  tongue  of 
the  vile  she-hound  has  licked  (his  hand)  and  stretched  out  a  joy¬ 
ful  ear,  and  dow,  like  a  stealthy  curse,  shall  bite  him  by  evil 
chance.”  Mr.  Sidgwick  is  evidently  taken  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
reading  dg^erai  for  rev^erai ;  but,  on  the  whole,  is  deterred  by  the 
violent  strain  of  language  from  admitting  it  into  the  text. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  hardly  of  the  same  calibre  as  the 
earlier  three;  but  the  examination  we  have  bestowed  upon  it  has 
served  to  show  that  it  possesses  such  merits  as  a  shrewd-witted 
private  tutor  would  care  most  to  ensure,  and  that  these  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  best  Latin  authors,  both  prose  and  verse,  selected  in 
co-operation  by  two  experienced  tutors,  are  excellently  accredited, 
and  backed  by  the  judgment  of  practice  and  experience.  The  prose 
consists  of  selections  from  Eutropius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Livy, 
Cffisar,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Tacitus ;  the  poetry  of  well- 
chosen  bits  from  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Catullus,  and 
Propertius,  to  which  are  appended  such  “  helps  to  construing  ”  as, 
usually  designated  notes,  would  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
Moberley,  Pritchard  and  Bernard,  Conington  and  Bryce,  Orelli, 
Macleane,  and  other  careful  annotators.  Perhaps  a  desideratum 
still  remaining  is  the  constant  reference  to  an  acknowledged  autho¬ 
rity  on  matters  of  grammar.  But  we  can  speak  confidently  of 
the  “  Latin  Selections,”  even  at  the  point  of  usefulness  to  which 
they  have  already  attained. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

R.  BERNHARD  SCHWARZ’S  visit  to  Algeria  (1)  was 
singularly  well  timed,  and  not  less  seasonable  was  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  collect  all  possible  information  respecting  the  political 
and  administrative  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  prospects  of 
French  colonization,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  well-worn 
track  of  the  ordinary  traveller.  His  visit  took  place  in  1879,  two 
years  before  the  events  which  have  now  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  upon  Northern  Africa.  Without  too  many  dry 
details,  Dr.  Schwarz  contrives  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
existing  condition  of  French  dominion  in  Algeria,  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  answer  the  important  question  how  far  France  may 
expect  to  attain  her  object  of  converting  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
French  lake  by  the  permanent  occupation  of  its  northern  shores. 
Any  prospect  of  a  real  colonization  would  seem  visionary  in  face  of  the 
fact  that' after  fiftyyears’  occupation  the  numberof  European  inhabi¬ 
tants  scarcely  exceeded  400,000, and  not  half  of  these  were  French. 
Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the  slightest  probability  that  the  Arabs 
and  Kabyles  will  ever  be  Gallicized,  as  the  Gauls  themselves  were 
Latinized  under  the  Roman  sway.  The  brilliant  side  of  French 
colonization  is  the  material— splendid  roads,  railways,  aqueducts, 
improved  harbours,  magnificent  edifices,  public  and  private,  hotels 
in  the  Sahara,  and  post-offices  in  the  gorges  of  the  Atlas.  The 
future  of  French  rule  in  Africa  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  forecast, 
for  it  is  bound  up  not  only  with  the  fortunes  of  France  herself, 
but  with  the  fluctuations  of  French  public  opinion.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  how  far  domestic  circumstances  and  the  strife 
of  parties  will  allow  the  steady  persistence  in  a  policy  of  aggrand¬ 
izement,  regardless  of  blood  or  treasure,  which  would  be  requisite 
to  subdue  Africa  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  southern 
limits  of  Morocco,  the  acquisition  of  which  latter  State  Dr. 
Schwarz  fully  believes  to  be  contemplated.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  regards  the  appointment  of  a  civilian  governor  as  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  considers  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  a  purely 
military  system.  Dr.  Schwarz  was  a  witness  of  the  splendid 
entry  of  the  present  Governor-General,  M.  Grovy,  into  Algiers, 
which  he  describes  very  graphically.  His  own  visitation  of 
Algeria  was  very  systematic ;  beginning  at  Oran,  he  regularly 
surveyed  the  country  as  far  as  Constantine,  the  picturesqueness 
of  which  mountain  city  he  describes  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
He  further  made  an  excursion  into  the  Algerian  Sahara,  from 
Biskra  to  Sidi  Okba,  and  his  account  of  the  natural  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  this  region  is  very  circumstantial.  One  of  the 
most  useful  features  of  his  book  is  the  particular  attention 
bestowed  on  the  physical  geography  of  Algeria,  which  contributes 
greatly  to  render  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  European  occu¬ 
pation  intelligible. 

(1)  Algerien  ( Kiiste ,  Atlas  und  IFiiste')  nach  50  Jahren  Franzosischer 
Herrschaft.  Reiseschilderung,  nebst  einer  systematischer  Geographie  des 
Landes.  Von  Dr.  Bernhard  Schwarz.  Leipzig:  Erohberg.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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Another  work  of  travel  of  even  greater  interest,  although  the 
interest  is  much  less  topographical  than  biographical,  is  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  private  correspondence,  chiefly  addressed  to  members 
of  his  family,  of  the  ill-fated  Australian  explorer,  Dr.  Leichhardt(2). 
They  extend  from  1 834,  when  Leichhardt  was  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen,  to  February  1848,  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  starting  on  the  expedition  from  which  he  never  returned,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  which  is  a  mystery  to  this  day.  They  give  the 
most  advantageous  impression  of  the  writer,  who  appears  as  the 
model  of  everything  the  youthful  man  of  science  should  be— enthu¬ 
siastic  in  his  pursuits,  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  indifferent 
to  material  advantages,  atfectionate  in  his  family  relations,  and 
admirably  clear-headed  and  good-tempered.  About  half  the 
volume  consists  of  letters  written  chiefly  from  England,  France,  and 
Italy,  before  his  departure  for  the  Antipodes.  lie  had,  ho  we  ver,  formed 
the  project  of  Australian  exploration  at  an  early  date,  and  it  is 
frequently  referred  to.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  thoroughly 
such  a  man  felt  himself  at  home  in  England.  France  was  less 
congenial  to  him.  The  Australian  letters  throw  some  light  on  the 
circumstances  of  New  South  Wales  in  those  days ;  but,  like  the 
others,  are  chiefly  interesting  for  their  portraiture  of  the  writer. 
The  problem  of  the  disappearance  of  Leichhardt  and  his  party  is 
fully  investigated  by  Dr.  Neumayer,  whose  long  residence  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  lends  weight  to  his  opinion.  Leichhardt,  who  in  his  former 
expedition  had  traversed  the  northern  portion  of  the  Australian 
continent,  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington,  proposed  in  the 
second  to  cross  it  from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  Moreton  Bay 
to  Swan  River.  Two  points  may  be  regarded  as  established — that 
the  party  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  and  that  it  did  not  reach 
the  line  now  traversed  by  the  overland  telegraph,  or  some  trace 
would  have  been  discovered.  Dr.  Neumayer  is  inclined  to  repose 
a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  some  of  the  reports  respecting  it 
which  have  been  received  from  native  sources.  One  is  curious; 
it  refers  to  the  existence  of  half-breeds  in  the  bush,  said  to  be  the 
offspring  of  a  member  of  the  expedition  who  for  a  time  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  companions.  If  this  be  really  true,  the  fact  must  be 
positively  ascertained  some  day. 

Dr.  Sophus  Muller’s  (3)  essay  on  the  employment  of  animal 
patterns  in  early  Scandinavian  ornamentation  seems  worthy  of  the 
German  rendering  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Herr 
Mestorf.  The  study  of  archaeology  contributes  materially  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  relations  between  the  Northern  peoples  and  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  many  of  the  facts  already  ascertained  are 
very  curious.  Such  are  the  abundance  of  productions  of  Irish  art 
in  Norway,  contrasted  with  their  rarity  in  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  the  indications  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Scandinavia 
and  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad. 

The  philological  quarrel  (at  rivet  est,  ubi  tu,  pulsas,  ego  vapulo 
tantum)  between  Dr.  Zimmer  (4)  aud  Dr.  Windisch  is  indeed 
animated,  but  the  humour  of  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  persons 
skilled  in  ancient  Irish.  Dr.  Zimmer  accuses  his  antagonist  of 
all  manner  of  blunders,  allowing,  however,  that  his  work  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject — an  admis¬ 
sion  which  it  is  impossible  to  reciprocate. 

Dr.  Julius  Jung  has  found  a  very  interesting  subject  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  administration  and  organization  of  the  Roman  Empire  (5). 
The  materials  for  a  complete  picture  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Roman  provinces  during  the  Imperial  period  are  to  be  found  not 
so  much  in  the  pages  of  classical  authors  as  in  inscriptions,  laws, 
and  public  documents  in  general.  Dr.  Jung  has  diligently  ex¬ 
amined  all  these  sources  ol  information,  and  has  condensed  the 
results  of  his  inquiry  into  an  agreeable  as  well  as  a  learned 
volume,  replete,  yet  by  no  means  overloaded,  with  erudition, 
aud  relieved,  when  the  subject  allows,  with  sketches  of  important 
historical  passages  affecting  or  elucidating  the  condition  of  the 
people,  such  as  the  rebellion  of  the  Bagaudse  in  Gaul  and  the 
Donatist  troubles  in  Africa.  Each  province  is  the  subject  of  a 
distinct  chapter,  and  the  entire  book  deserves  to  rank  as  a  useful, 
though  subordinate,  companion  to  the  great  works  of  Friedlauder 
and  Marquardt. 

Dr.  Georg  Schanz’s  treatise  (6)  on  the  commercial  policy  of 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  medimval  period,  more 
especially  under  the  first  two  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  is 
a  work  of  even  greater  research  than  Dr.  Jung's,  and  is  based  upon 
a  thorough  study  of  the  documents  bearing  upon  the  subject  in 
the  Record  Office  and  the  Venetian  and  Hanseatic  archives,  as 
well  as  Rymer's  Fcedera  and  similar  collections.  The  legislation 
of  the  country,  especially  with  reference  to  domestic  manufactures 
and  the  import  aud  export  of  the  precious  metals,  is  also  the 
subject  of  close  investigation.  Usury,  trade-guilds,  prices, 
wages,  municipal  regulations  are  all  discussed  in  turn  ;  and  the 
diplomacy  of  the  various  European  States  in  intimate  commercial 
connexion  with  England  is  abundantly  illustrated.  Dr.  Schanz’s 

(2)  Dr.  Ludioig  Leichhardt’s  liriefe  an  seine  Angehorigen.  Heraus¬ 
gegeben  von  Dr.  Neumayer  und  Otto  Leichhardt.  Hit  einem  Anhange 
von  Dr.  G.  Neumayer.  Hamburg  :  Friederichsen.  London  :  Nutt. 

(3)  Die  Thier-Ornamentik  itn  Rot-den.  Archiiologische  Untersuchung 
von  Sophus  Muller.  A  us  dem  Diinischen  iibersetzt  von  J.  Mestorf.  Hamburg : 
Meissner.  London:  Nutt. 

(4)  Keltische  Studien.  Von  Heinrich  Zimmer.  lift.  1.  Irisehe  Texte 
mit  Worterbuch  von  C.  Windisch.  Berlin :  Weidmann.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Die  Romanischen  Landschaften  des  Riimischen  Reiches.  Von  Dr. 
Julius  Jung.  Innsbruck:  Wagner.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Englische  Handelspolitik  gegen  Ende  des  Mittelalters.  Gekronte 
Preisschrift  von  Dr.  Georg  Schanz.  2  l!de.  Leipzig :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


work  is  by  no  means  light  reading,  but  is  entitled  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  treasury  of  information  laboriously  collected  by  an 
amount  of  research  of  which  subsequent  inquirers  will  be  only  too 
thankful  to  find  themselves  relieved.  The  second  volume  contains 
a  mass  of  charters,  despatches,  treaties,  and  other  official  docu¬ 
ments,  with  tables  of  statistical  returns. 

Dr.  Herbst’s  “  Encyclopedia  of  Modern  History  ”  (7)  is  sub¬ 
stantially  a  biographical  dictionary  of  persons  distinguished  in 
history  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  although  coun¬ 
tries  also  are  included,  and  popular  movements  such  as  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League.  The  execution  seems  very  thorough  and 
careful. 

The  years  1 1 57—1 159  are  important  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  the  German  Empire,  being  the  first  two  years  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  which  determined  the  subsequent  bent  of  his  policy 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  Papacy 
and  the  House  of  Ilohenstaufen.  At  this  period  Adrian  IV.,  the 
solitary  English  Pope,  sat  on  the  Papal  throne — a  haughty  and  un¬ 
compromising  asserter  of  the  most  extreme  ecclesiastical  preteu- 
sions,  but  inspired  to  a  considerable  degree  by  his  Chancellor, 
Roland  Bandinelli,  whose  disputed  election  as  Pope  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  schism  form  the  catastrophe  of  Herr  Bibbeck’s  able  and 
erudite  monograph  (8). 

Herr  Pischon  (9)  investigates  the  influence  of  Islam  on  domestic 
life,  or  social  organization,  and  on  the  political  constitution  of 
Mohammedan  States  and  their  relations  with  unbelievers.  In 
every  point  of  view  Islam  is  pronounced  lacking,  although  Herr 
Pischon’s  admiration  for  the  literary  genius  of  Mohammed  is 
almost  excessive.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
whether  theinferiority  of  purely  Roman  Catholic  and  Mohammedan 
countries  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  religion,  or  whether  the  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  inferiority  are  not  both  the  product  of  a  common 
cause.  It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that,  if  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  twelfth  century  had  become  Mohammedan,  they  would 
now  be  in  as  backward  a  condition  as  the  Turks  aud  Persians  ;  and, 
if  this  is  not  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  religion  of  the 
Orientals  is  rather  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  their  general 
inferiority. 

Herr  Lippert(io),  who  has  already  applied  the  animistic 
theories  of  Mr.  Tyior  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
Hebrew  religion,  now  attempts  a  more  general  application  to  the 
religions  of  the  Aryan  peoples  of  Europe  in  general,  especially  the 
creeds  of  classical  mythology  and  the  primitive  Germans.  He 
finds  everywhere  a  belief  in  the  personal  existence  of  the  spirit 
after  death  the  groundwork  of  religion,  commencing  with  the 
veneration  or  propitiation  of  the  individual  soul,  developing  into 
the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  then,  through  the  deification  of  the 
latter,  into  the  conception  of  gods.  There  is  enough  of  indisputable 
truth  in  this  theory  to  impart  a  plausible  air  to  the  whole ;  but 
Herr  Lippert,  like  other  framers  of  hypotheses,  seems  too  much 
inclined  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  truth  for  his  own. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  a  generally  agreeable  number 
of  the  Rundschau  (1 1)  is  Du  Bois  Reymond’s  discourse,  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Leibnitz  anniversary,  on  “  The  Seven  Enigmas 
of  the  Universe.”  They  are,  in  fact,  reducible  to  two — the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  beginnings  of  things,  aud  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  relations  of  thought  and  matter,  aud  these  Professor 
Du  Bois  Reymond  avowedly  leaves  much  as  he  found  them. 
A  summary  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  life  and  work  is  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  presents  little  novelty.  There  is  an  interesting 
paper  on  Colonel  Iluber-Saladin’s  privately  printed  biography 
of  Count  and  Countess  Circourt,  the  amiable  and  highly  in¬ 
tellectual  Orleanist  couple  known  to  English  readers  from  Mr. 
Nassau  Senior’s  reminiscences  of  their  conversation  and  salon. 
Circourt  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  erudi¬ 
tion,  which  he  reserved  for  his  intimates.  A  sketch  of  the 
love  adventures  of  the  author  of  Siegivart,  Johann  Martin  Miller, 
affords  an  amusing  picture  of  German  sentimentality  in  its 
palmiest  days.  Some  letters  written  from  Leipsic  by  a  Saxon 
official,  immediately  before  and  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
at  that  city,  indicate  the  hatred  felt  for  the  French  even  by  their 
nominal  allies.  The  October  number  is  also  above  the  average, 
beginning  with  a  characteristic  story  by  Paul  Ilej'se,  deftly  con¬ 
structed  out  of  slight  materials,  and  distinguished  by  delicate 
grace  and  finished  elegance  of  style.  There  is  also  an  extremely 
interesting  paper,  partly  derived  from  the  despatches  of  the  Baron 
de  Bourgoing,  Charles  X.’s  and  subsequently  Louis  Philippe’s 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  on  that  potentate’s 
attitude  towards  the  Monarchy  of  July.  Nicholas,  warned  by 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  appears  to  have  foreseen  the  results  of  Charles’s 
fatal  policy,  and  to  have  energetically  censured  his  violation  of  the 
Charter.  He  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been  quite  ready  for 
a  general  coalition  against  France,  and  to  have  been  mainly 
deterred  by  the  absence  of  support  from  England  and  Prussia. 

(7)  Encyclopadie  der  neueren  Geschichte.  Herausgegeben  von  VV. 
Herbst.  llalbband  1.  Gotha:  Berthes.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Friedrich  I.  und  die  Riimische  Curie  in  den  Jahren  1157-1159.  Von 
Walter  Itibbeck.  Leipzig :  Veit  &  Co.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Der  Einfluss  der  Islam  auf  das  hdusliche,  sociale  und  pohtische 
Leben  seiner  Dekenncr .  Eine  culturgeschichtliche  Studie.  Von  C.  N. 
Pischon.  Leipzig:  Brockliaus.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(10)  Die  Religionen  der  Europuischen  Culturvbl/ter,  der  Litaner,  Slaven, 
Germanen,  Uriechen  und  Riimer,  in  ilirem  geschictlichen  Ursprunge.  Von 
Julius  Lippert.  Berlin:  Hofmann.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(11)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jahrg.  vn.  Hft.  12. — vm.  lift.  1.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Triibner 
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The  idea  that  England,  even  under  a  Wellington  Ministry, 
could  have  been  induced  to  join  in  such  a  crusade,  might,  if 
it  had  been  known,  have  prepared  the  world  for  the  Czar’s 
still  more  serious  misapprehension  of  public  feeling  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war.  M.  Gambetta  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
lively  article,  mainly  derived  from  the  graphic  reminiscences  of 
M.  Daudet,  and  couched  in  a  much  more  eulogistic  strain  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  German  writer.  Ferdinand 
Hiller  makes  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  literature  of  “Dialogues 
of  the  Dead  ”  in  a  vision  where  he  holds  converse  with  the  shades 
of  departed  poets  and  musicians. 

“From  Rock  to  Sea”  (12)  is  a  new  miscellany,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  Westermann’s  Monatshefte.  The  literary  matter  is 
good,  including  contributions  from  Kinkel,  Augengruber,  the 
African  traveller  Nachtigal,  Robert  Byr,  and  other  writers  of 
repute ;  and,  in  particular,  the  commencement  of  a  new  novel  by 
E.  Werner,  “The  Egotist.”  The  illustrations  are  copious  and 
admirable. 

(12)  Von  Feh  zum  Meer.  Bd.  1.  No.  1.  Stuttgart:  Spemann. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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in  amount,  but  the  Lecturers  will  receive  the  whole  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  Students  attending 
their  classes,  and  will  be  at  liberty  to  undertake  Private  Tuition. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  sent  in  by  November  15,  to  the  IION.  SECRETARY  of 
University  College,  25  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 


PUBLIC  READING  and  SPEAKING.— The  Rev.  ALEX. 

J.  D.  D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  late  Lecturer  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  (Chancellor’s 
English  Medalist),  Lecturer  on  Public  Heading  and  Speuking  in  King’s  College,  London, 
receives  PUPILS  at  13  Prince’s  Square.  W. 


TUIE  Rev.  J.  II.  CROSS,  M.A.,  receives  a  small  number  of 

GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  High  testimonials.  Great 
advantages.— Address,  21  Sussex  Square,  Brighton. 


1VTILITARY  aud  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL.  POLMONT 
STATION,  Stirlingshire,  for  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  Woolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  fur  Indian  Civil 
Service.  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 


WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  IIURSLEY,  HANTS.— 

A.  M.  IIEATHCOTE.  B.  A.,  Oriel  Coll..  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters.  The  house  is  quite 
in  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Romsey. 


TNDIAN  BOYS.— Rev.  R.  A.  CAYLEY  desires  to  make  a 

HOME  for  Two  or  Three  (brothers  preferred),  aged  from  Eleven  to  Sixteen,  and  to  send 
to  Public  School  with  his  own  Sons.-  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  Scampton  Rectory,  Lincoln. 


'T'RINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHA.RD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Speciul  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &e.  Terms  5® 
and  60 Guineas — Apply  to  the  Warden. 


QOUTH  of  FRANCE. — An  OXFORD  M.A.,  and  Barrister-at- 

^  Law  (Married),  an  experienced  and  successful  Tutor,  residing  in  his  own  Villa,  which  is 
most  beautifully  and  healthily  situated  one  mile  from  the  town  of  llvfcres,  receives  SIX 

PUPILS  in  delicate  health,  who  are  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Ac.  Highest  references _ 

Address,  W.  Henley  Chatkr,  Les  Rossignols,  Hyeres  (Var). 


'TUITION  at  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (M.A.  Oxon),  without  family,  has  vacancies  for  PUPILS  to  prepare  for 
Public  Schools  or  Universities.  All  former  Pupils  have  passed  successfully.  Only  Three 

received.  Comfortable  home  a  few  minutes  from  the  Sea.  Highest  references _ Address, 

Rev.  R.  Howard,  7  Church  Road,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  Situation  most  healthy  ;  sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Special  care  of  deiieate  or  very  young  Bovs.  References  to  Parents  of  Pupils— For  Pro¬ 
spectus  address,  Rev.  W.  Harris,  Falkland  House,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


HTHEOLOGICAL,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY,  CIVIL 

SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS— PUPILS  rapidly  and  successfully  pre¬ 
pared.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  Rowlandson,  Great 
Braxted,  Witham. 


IP  DUG  ATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

MEN. -THE  GRANGE,  Endenich.  BONN-ON-THE-RHINE,  Germany.-Number 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Refined  English  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 
Governesses.  High-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references— Apply 
as  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  Bremner. 


T"  ADY  B.  wishes  to  recommend  very  highly  a  SCHOOL  on 

the  South  Coast,  where  her  son  has  been  educat'd  for  several  years.  The  education 
given  is  thoroughly  good,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  excellent.  The  Head  Master  is 
an  Oxford  M.A.,  and  a  Clergyman.— Address,  Lady  B.,  care  of  Mr.  F.  Golding,  Bookseller, 
Minster  Street,  Heading. 


SECRETARY,  CASHIER,  or  CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK.— 

An  APPOINTMENT  DESIRED  by  a  GENTLEMAN,  of  considerable  business  experi¬ 
ence,  well  accustomed  to  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  and  the  Financial  part  of  business. 
A  moderate  salary  only  required.  The  highest  references  can  be  given  as  to  integrity  and 
trustworthiness — Address,  H.,  9  Villa  Road,  Brixton,  S.  W. 


A  RESPECTABLE  COUPLE,  giving  up  housekeeping,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  of  TRUST  ;  town  or  country.  A  nobleman  or 
gentleman  with  fishing  or  shooting  box  would  find  them  cupable  of  doing  all  required  ;  have 
been  in  good  families — Address,  J.  M.,  7  Bay  ham  Street,  Camden  Town. 


Hampstead.  —  south  hill  park  gardens, 

within  five  minutes  of  Hampstead  Heath  Station,  N.  London.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD, 
a  Freehold  Double-fronted  HOUSE,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  also  bath-room,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms  most  conveniently 
arranged.  Domestic  offices  on  ground  floor  ;  good  garden  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  in 

thorough  repair,  and  most  pleasantly  situated _ For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  DOLMAN» 

House  Agent,  62  Ilaverstock  Hill,  and  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 


TO  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a  Lady’s 

HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  Earl’s  Court  and  West 
Brompton  Stations.  Contains  Dining  ana  Drawing  Rooms.  Library,  and  five  Bedrooms,  and 
good  domestic  offices.  Rent  moderate _ Address,  A.  B.,35  Cathcurt  Road,  8.W. 


UYERES.— TWO  GOOD  VILLAS  (Eleven  and  Six  Bed- 

rooms)  TO  LET.  Best  sanitary  arrangements.— Address,  S.,  English  Bank,  Hyferes. 


HOTELS. 

13  RIGIITON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladiesaud  Gentlemen.  Sea- WaterServicein  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  ia 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths — Every  information  of  Manager. 


HPOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay. — TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 

for  yachts.  Special  train  and  boat  service,  Friday,  2.lo  p.m.,  Returning  Monday,  7  a.M _ 

Apply  to  Miss  Fleming,  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel). 


T3EDFORD  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON.— FAMILIES  or  GEN- 

TLEMEN  intending  to  visit  the  Hotel  are  respectfully  solicited  to  address  their  appli¬ 
cations  for  rooms  as  early  us  possible,  the  Manager  being  very  desirous  of  not  disappointing  his 
esteemed  patrous. 


“  IX/F AONIVEN  &  CAMERON’S  BENS  are  a  TREASURE.” 

Just  Out.  Standard, 

THE  “  BIG  J  ”  PEN  and  THE  “  BIG  WAVERLEY  ”  PEN,  6d.  and  la.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers  throughout  the  World. 

1,745  Newspapers  recommend  Macniven  A  Cameron’s  Pena. 

They  eome  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Waverley,  the  Owl,  and  the  Pickwick  Pen. 

Specimen  Box,  all  kinds,  b}r  post  Is.  Id. 

Patentees  :  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Penmukers  to  ller  Majesty’s  Government  Offices.  (Estd.  1770.) 

Bcwure  of  the  party  ottering  imitations  of  these  Pens. 


SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

/TNE-FOURTH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  can  trace  their 

calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight. 
Mr.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved 
Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  London,  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted),  ten  to  four.  SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— “I  have  tried  the  principal 
opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of 
your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  DR.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late 
Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M..  writes  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could 
have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  82.  1  cun  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Dr.  Hadclifte, 
Consulting  Physician,  Westminster  Hospital ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Major-Gen. 
Spurgin,  C.B..  Aldershot ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds 
of  others.  Mr.  Luurauce’s  Pamphlet,  ”  Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 


DECORATION. 

lV/r ORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-*-*-*-  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


TpURNISII  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

rv  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms, post  free _ 248.249.  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Itoad, 

and  19,  20.  and  21  Mor  well  Street,  W.C.  Established  1862. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appre- 

^  dated  as  a  ease  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered 
of  any  Wine  Merchant.  Queen’s  quajdty,  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  dozen.  Sports¬ 
man’s  special  quality,  50s.  per  dozen — Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 
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IRELAND  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

ALL  loyal  subjects  are  at  present  bound,  without 
distinction  of  party,  to  support  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  Ireland.  There  is  reasonable  cause  for 
discussion  whether  the  task  of  restoring  order  ought  not 
to  have  been  undertaken  long  ago  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Ministerial  apologists  are  at  liberty  to  contend  that 
the  proved  reluctance  of  the  Government  to  employ  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures  has  tended  to  produce  the  unanimity 
which  now  prevails  among  all  reasonable  politicians.  The 
very  awkwardness  of  Air.  Gladstone’s  recent  proceed¬ 
ings  is  perhaps  an  additional  proof  of  good  faith.  No 
other  statesman  would  have  made  an  elaborate  speech 
against  an  opponent  whom  he  was  about  to  arrest  as 
a  public  enemy  ;  but  no  one,  except  Air.  Gladstone, 
would  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  comments  which  his 
words  and  his  acts  were  certain  to  provoke.  He  would 
not  have  directed  the  issue  of  a  warrant  against  Mr. 
Parnell  immediately  after  his  Wexford  speech  if  he  had 
been  conscious  that  he  could  be  charged  with  personal 
motives.  The  two  warrants  follow  the  words  of  the 
Coercion  Act  in  charging  Air.  Parnell  with  two  separate 
attempts  to  interfere,  by  methods  of  intimidation,  with 
lawful  acts.  Legal  documents  not  unfrequently  seem  to 
lay  exclusive  stress  on  comparatively  venial  offences.  Mr. 
Parnell’s  speeches  about  the  Land  Act,  though  malignant 
and  mischievous,  are  among  the  least  criminal  of  his 
utterances  during  the  past  year.  It  is  now  stated  that  a 
third  warrant  has  been  issued  on  a  charge  of  treason¬ 
able  practices.  It  is  on  similar  grounds  that  Air.  Dillon 
has  been  rearrested,  and  that  several  of  the  other  ring¬ 
leaders  have  been  seized.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to 
grapple  with  the  promotei'S  of  rebellion  and  anarchy  on 
the  issues  which  they  have  virtually  raised  than  to  ac¬ 
cuse  them  of  minor  infringements  of  common  or  statute 
law.  Those  of  their  accomplices  who  may  escape  to 
England  may,  without  reference  to  any  Coercion  Act,  be 
lawfully  apprehended  if  they  have  dabbled  in  treason  or 
treason-felony. 

The  information  on  which  the  Government  now  relies 
must  have  been  obtained  within  a  few  days.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  that  Air.  Gladstone  should  have  described  Air. 
Dillon’s  character  and  conduct  in  terms  of  gratuitous  and 
unqualified  eulogy,  if,  when  he  spoke  at  Leeds,  he  had 
known  or  believed  Air.  Parnell’s  principal  lieutenant  to 
be,  in  the  legal  sense,  a  traitor.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
same  occasion  Air.  Gladstone  declined  to  express  a  formal 
condemnation  of  the  Land  League,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  now  determined  to  suppress  as  an  undoubtedly 
dangerous  conspiracy ;  but  he  then  thought  that  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  League  was  disposed  to  accept  his 
Land  Act.  The  proclamation  of  the  Government  against 
the  League  may  have  been  less  unexpected  by  the  leaders 
of  the  party  of  disorder  than  was  the  letter  from  Arch¬ 
bishop  Croke  condemning  their  Alanifesto.  It  may  now  be 
hoped  that  the  present  inmates  of  Kilmainham  will  not  be 
wantonly  released,  as  Air.  Dillon  and  the  turbulent  priest 
Sheehy  were  set  at  liberty  to  resume  their  dangerous 
practices  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  question  will  be  not  only 
whether  certain  districts  are  more  or  less  quiet,  but 
whether  suspected  traitors  can  safely  be  permitted  to 
prosecute  their  enterprise.  There  must  be  some  legal 
proof  which  has  satisfied  Mr.  Eorster  of  their  guilt ;  and 
their  moral  complicity  with  projects  for  the  violent  dis¬ 


ruption  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  scarcely  be  disputed 
by  themselves.  The  coarse  and  blustering  telegraphic 
messages  from  America  which  have  been  read  amid  ap¬ 
plause  at  every  Land  League  meeting  involved  those  who 
accept  them  in  the  responsibility  for  promoting  civil  war. 
The  daily  outrages  which  have  been  perpetrated  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  the  Land  League  supplied  an  additional  though 
unnecessary  interpretation  of  the  speeches  of  the  leading 
demagogues.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  systematic 
attacks  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  society 
should  bring  those  who  commit  them  within  the  purview 
of  the  criminal  law.  Exhortations  to  tenants  to  refuse 
payment  of  rent,  backed  by  threats  which  in  case  of  re¬ 
fusal  are  habitually  exercised,  are  in  themselves  crimes  of 
an  aggravated  order.  Ulterior  projects  of  renouncing 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  are  not  more  culpable,  but  the 
offence  may  in  some  cases  be  more  tangible.  The  quibbling 
denials  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  guilt  which  his  followers  com¬ 
bine  with  praises  of  his  revolutionary  activity  are  founded 
on  his  avoidance  of  explicit  recommendations  of  violence 
and  murder.  When  the  chief  of  an  organized  association 
directs  his  followers  to  prevent  the  payment  of  just  debts, 
he  is  responsible,  not  only  for  the  illegal  object,  but  for  the 
lawless  methods  by  which  it  may  be  attained. 

The  affectation  of  regarding  with  horror  the  exercise  of 
the  exceptional  powers  conferred  on  the  Government  was 
perhaps  exhausted  during  the  debates  on  the  Coercion 
Bill.  When  Englishmen  are  warned  not  to  exult  over 
the  incarceration  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  confederates, 
some  of  them  who  stand  in  no  need  of  any  similar  caution 
will  unhesitatingly  refuse  to  feel  or  profess  either  sym¬ 
pathy  or  regret.  The  managers  of  the  Land  League  have 
from  day  to  day  during  nearly,  two  years  encroached  with 
shameless  injustice  on  the  liberty  of  large  bodies,  perhaps 
of  the  majority,  of  their  countrymen.  They  have  insti¬ 
tuted  and  maintained  a  system  of  tyranny  which  has  been 
often  and  justly  compared  to  the  despotism  of  the  French 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Peaceable  subjects  who 
asserted  a  legal  claim  have  been  prevented  from  re¬ 
covering  their  lawful  debts ;  and  tenants  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  have  been  exposed  to  brutal  cruelty.  The 
leadei's,  hoping  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  meshes 
of  the  law,  have  for  the  most  part  abstained  from  formal 
approval  of  assault  or  arson,  though  Air.  Dillon  extenu¬ 
ated  the  mutilation  of  cattle.  Air.  Parnell  on  at  least 
one  occasion  justified  the  commission  of  an  atrocious 
murder  by  the  remark  that  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
if  there  had  been  a  branch  of  the  Land  League  in  the 
district.  The  demagogues  knew  that  their  power  rested 
on  fear  of  the  violence  which  was  systematically  practised 
and  threatened  by  their  followers.  For  some  time  past 
they  have  connived,  and  more  than  connived,  at  the  social 
excommunication  of  every  Irishman  who  attempted  to 
assert  his  personal  liberty.  Unoffending  householders 
have  been  boycotted  because  they  refused  to  light  up 
their  windows  when  it  pleased  Air.  Parnell  to  pass 
through  the  streets  in  triumph.  Scruples  against  tempe¬ 
rate  interference  with  universal  terror  and  oppression  are 
among  the  vilest  forms  of  cant.  Law  exists  for  the 
protection  of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  property,  and  the 
machinery  is  only  valuable  as  it  conduces  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  constructed.  If  the  ordinary  law  becomes 
inadequate,  its  defects  must  be  supplied  ;  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  exceptional  measures  rests  with  those  who  render 
them  necessary.  The  imprisoned  demagogues,  in  a  pro- 
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clamation  which  is  perhaps  more  wicked  than  any  of  their 
former  acts,  ironically  argue  that  the  tenant-farmers  can¬ 
not  have  been  coerced  into  measures  by  which  they  profit. 
It  is  against  the  dissentients  that  cruel  oppression  has  been 
practised  in  detail.  That  such  a  document  should  have 
been  allowed  to  issue  from  a  prison  is  the  most  surprising 
proof  of  official  imbecility. 

It  was  high  time  for  the  Government  to  abandon  the 
idle  pretence  of  treating  the  Land  League  as  a  lawful  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  rapid  blows  which  were  struck  at  its  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders  in  succession  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  a  toleration  of  the  same  practices  under  the  guidance 
of  humbler  agents.  There  are  many  calculating  patriots 
who  would  be  glad  to  obtain  notoriety  and  incidental 
pecuniary  advantages  by  the  cheap  martyrdom  of  a  short 
residence  in  a  comfortable  prison.  Every  general  or  local 
meeting  of  a  Land  League  is  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  ; 
and  the  Government  has  done  well  in  taking  judicial  cogni¬ 
zance  of  its  undoubted  tendency.  It  may  well  be  expedient 
to  relax  the  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  on  the 
use  of  their  arms  by  the  police.  Their  courage  and 
fidelity  are  beyond  all  praise ;  but  it  may  not  be  safe  to 
trust  their  endurance  in  unequal  contests  too  far. 
Humanity  would  perhaps  incline  to  give  armed  mobs  a 
sharp  and  early  lesson,  before  riots  expand  by  reason  of 
impunity  into  insurrection.  By  this  time  even  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  section  of  the  Government  must  have  learned 
that  if  force  is  no  remedy,  lawless  force  becomes  irre¬ 
sistible.  A  great  many  deaths  and  a  vast  amount  of 
misery  have  been  caused  by  deference  to  the  para¬ 
doxical  opinions  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
They  may  now  perhaps  excuse  themselves  by  the  con¬ 
tention  that  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  try 
the  experiment  of  agrarian  concession  ;  and  they  may  even 
admit  that  in  the  last  resort  force  is  a  remedy.  It  is  still 
allowable  to  hope  that  it  may  prove  sufficient  now  that  it 
is  employed  by  the  Government  in  earnest.  The  loyal  in¬ 
habitants  of  Ireland  and  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Great  Britain  will  cordially  support  the  authorities  in 
the  restoration  of  order.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
the  Ministers  will  be  guilty  of  undue  severity  or  excessive 
vigour ;  yet  some  critics,  long  familiar  with  Liberal 
commonplaces,  may  be  allowed  to  cherish  historical  doubts 
whether  the  stern  suppression  of  rebellious  movements  by 
the  Governments  of  former  generations  was  not  more  ex¬ 
pedient  and  more  merciful  to  all  concerned  than  the 
tardy  justice  now  administered  to  Ireland. 


FRANCE  AND  TUNIS. 

AT  last  the  great  expedition  to  Kairwan,  so  long  talked 
of  and  so  often  delayed,  seems  on  its  way.  A  month 
ago  it  was  supposed  that  the  road  to  the  holy  city  lay 
open  and  everything  was  arranged  for  the  attack.  Ali 
Bey,  with  his  Tunisian  forces,  was  to  guard  the  line  of  the 
French  railway  and  maintain  tranquillity  in  the  north, 
while  the  French  were  to  march  southwards,  and  be  helped 
by  a  division  operating  from  the  eastern  coast.  But  this 
plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  Ali  Bey,  far  from  being  able 
to  maintain  tranquillity  or  guard  the  railway,  was  so 
hard  pressed  by  the  insurgents  that  he  was  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  his  French  friends  coming  to  assist 
him,  while  Arab  marauders  destroyed  the  railway  and 
cruelly  murdered  the  railway  officials  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  So  insecure  was  the  hold  of  the  French  on  the 
country  that  they  determined,  although  not  without  some 
reluctance,  to  occupy  Tunis  itself.  It  was  a  striking  de¬ 
parture  from  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
May,  but  military  reasons  made  the  occupation  indispen¬ 
sable.  If  there  had  been  a  rising  of  the  native  population 
in  the  capital,  and  the  foreign  residents  had  suffered  from 
the  terrible  excesses  to  which  the  rising  would  have  in¬ 
evitably  led,  the  complaints  that  France  had  wantonly 
created  dangers  against  which  she  could  give  no  protection 
would  have  been  loud  and  serious.  It  concerned  the 
honour  of  France  that  she  should  use  the  physical  force 
she  possessed  in  order  to  avert  evils  which  would  never 
have  been  imminent  unless  she  had  chosen  to  upset  a  state 
of  things  in  Tunis  in  which  foreigners  were  perfectly  safe 
and  contented.  The  Arabs,  too,  seem  to  have  seen  in  the 
reluctance  of  the  French  to  occupy  Tunis  a  sign  that 
their  enemies  were  only  half-hearted  in  the  prosecution  of 


the  war,  and  were  afraid  to  take  a  step  that  would  mark 
that  Tunis  was  to  be  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  The 
object  of  attacking  Kairwan  is  of  a  very  similar  kind.  It 
is  only  slightly  fortified,  and  is  not  a  strong  military 
position  or  a  key  to  a  country  of  any  great  natural  value. 

But  it  is  a  very  holy  city — a  city  untainted  for  centuries 
by  the  hostile  tread  of  the  infidel,  a  city  every  stone  of 
which  is  rich  with  some  religious  memory  ;  a  Mecca — 
although,  of  course,  a  very  inferior  Mecca — of  the  West. 
That  infidels  should  defile  this  sanctuary,  should  kill  its 
saintly  defenders,  and  hold  it  as  their  own,  seemed  to 
the  Tunisian  Arabs  something  too  audacious  and  horrible 
to  be  believed.  The  French  wish  to  cure  these  simple  people 
of  the  delusion  that  the  French  army  is  more  afraid  of  going 
to  one  place  than  to  another.  It  goes  to  Kairwan  because 
the  Arabs  thought  it  would  not  dare  to  go  there,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  hoped  that,  if  the  Arabs  see  that  with  all  their 
desperate  efforts  they  cannot  save  the  holy  city,  they  may 
think  that  there  is  not  much  left  that  is  worth  fighting  for. 

The  actual  capture  of  the  place  will  not  probably  cost  the 
French  any  very  serious  trouble.  Their  difficulty  is  not  to 
take  Kairwan,  but  to  get  to  it.  Every  drop  of  water  needed 
by  the  troops  and  the  baggage  animals  must  be  taken  with 
the  expedition,  as  the  Arabs  have  destroyed  the  wells  on 
the  route.  Flying  bands  of  insurgents  will  harass  the 
columns,  and  the  Arabs  have  shown  great  audacity  and 
great  recklessness  of  life  in  the  operations  which  they  have 
hitherto  carried  on.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  character 
of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  strength  of  the  city,  as  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  route  itself,  that  the  French  have  seen  reason 
to  anticipate  that  they  will  have  serious  obstacles  to  over¬ 
come. 

The  French  army  has  as  yet  done  very  little  in  Tunis, 
and  it  was  so  confidently  expected  in  France  that  the  army 
had  only  to  show  itself  in  a  little  barbarous  State  like 
Tunis  to  bring  everything  into  order,  that  a  cry  has  been 
raised  of  gross  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  even  of  a  general  failure  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  army  organization.  There  is,  as  usual,  some 
truth  and  some  exaggeration  in  these  hostile  criticisms. 
Much  of  the  blame  that  has  been  thrown  on  the  army 
ought  to  fall  on  a  very  different  set  of  persons.  The  army 
has  bad  its  difficulties  increased  tenfold  by  the  civilians 
who  form  the  Ministry  that  tells  it  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.  M.  St.-Hilaire  was  so  anxious  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  he  had  settled  everything 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  that  his  famous  treaty  was 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Tunis  complication,  that  he  at 
onQe  recalled  the  troops  by  whose  presence  the  treaty  had 
been  extorted.  Later  on,  the  one  thing  the  Ministry 
thought  of  was  the  elections  ;  and  what  it  desired  above 
all  things  was  that,  at  the  time  of  the  elections,  France 
should  think  as  little  about  Tunis  as  possible.  The  French 
army  has  done  little,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  did 
not  suit  the  Ministry  that  it  should  do  much.  Then, 
again,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  performances  which  are 
demanded  of  the  French  army  are  by  no  means  easy  of 
execution.  What  it  has  to  do  is  to  acquire  a  firm  hold  of 
a  country  with  a  very  trying  climate,  in  which  the  whole 
population  is  against  the  invaders,  and  where  those  who 
fight  never  come,  if  they  can  help  it,  to  close  quarters. 

Still  there  is  little  room  for  doubting  that  there  have  beep\ 
distinct  signs  of  inefficiency,  not  in  the  troops  themselves; 
nor  perhaps  in  their  officers,  but  in  the  machinery  for  con¬ 
veying  and  supplying  the  army.  The  French  navy  may  ** 
be  all  that  its  friends  say  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  very 
unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  necessary  number  of 
transports.  The  health  of  the  troops  has  been  very  in¬ 
different,  but  this  was  unavoidable  if  France  chooses  to 
have  a  Foreign  Minister  who  appropriates  a  country 
like  Tunis  in  a  month  like  May.  But  the  sufferings  of 
the  troops  have  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  almost 
total  absence  of  an  adequate  medical  staff.  This  is  the 
most  distinct  blot  on  the  organization  of  the  Tunis 
army  that  can  be  pointed  out.  But  it  is  incon¬ 
testable  that  the  Tunis  expedition  has  disclosed 
a  serious  defect  in  the  general  army  organization 
of  France.  Competent  observers,  and  among  them 
German  observers,  who  have  the  keenest  interest  in 
observing  accurately,  have  lately  borne  testimony  to  the 
great  progress  recently  made  by  the  French  army.  In 
many  ways  the  new  organization  has  been  a  great  success  ; 
but  then  it  has  been  a  success  only  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created.  That  purpose  was  a  war  with 
Germany.  The  onlv  thought  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
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traraed  and  have  carried  it  out  was  how  to  mobilize  rapidly 
and  maintain  effectively  an  army  fit  to  stand  against  the 
victors  of  Sedan  and  Gravelotte.  The  possibility  of 
France  having  to  send  off  by  sea  an  expeditionary  force 
was  left  entirely  oat  of  account.  When  troops  had  to  be, 
sent  to  Tunis,  there  were  no  regiments,  or  very  few, 
whoso  special  business  it  was  to  go.  In  order  to  give  as 
little  offence  as  possible,  and  to  be  fair  all  round,  one 
battalion  out  of  every  four  was  told  to  go,  or  to  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  go.  The  evil  of  this  was  that  the  officers 
of  a  higher  rank  than  those  attached  to  each  battalion  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  men  and  inferior  officers  under  their 
command,  and  there  was  none  of  that  cohesion  which 
belonging  to  the  same  corps  d'armee  is  supposed  to  give. 
Further,  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  battalions  sent 
ought  to  have  been  those  whose  time  was  nearly  ex¬ 
piring,  and  who  in  time  of  peace  are  sent  home,  but  in 
time  of  war  are  liable  to  serve  their  full  time.  General 
Farre  ordered  these  men  to  serve  their  time  and  go  to 
Tunis ;  but  their  friends  made  such  an  outcry,  and  the 
elections  were  so  neai*,  that  General  Farre  rescinded  the 
order.  In  a  war  with  Germany  these  men  would  have 
served  without  a  murmur,  and  all  the  four  battalions  would 
have  been  equally  employed.  What  France  needs  is  not 
to  change  its  general  military  organization,  but  to  supple¬ 
ment  it  by  providing  for  expeditions  like  that  to  Tunis. 

The  French  Ministry  will  probably  be  vehemently 
attacked  before  it  is  allowed  to  gain  the  repose  it  longs 
for,  and  the  chief  ground  of  attack  will  be  the  Tunis  ex¬ 
pedition.  If  it  is  spared  on  this  head,  it  will  only  be 
because  its  adversaries  will  find  it  personally  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  what  it  is  of  which  they  complain.  At  the 
time  of  the  elections  no  candidate,  Republican  or  anti- Re¬ 
publican,  except  perhaps  some  of  the  Irreconcilables,  made 
any  objections  to  the  policy  of  M.  St.-Hilaire.  As  a  rule, 
all  candidates  omitted  any  reference  to  Tunis.  They,  like 
the  electors  they  were  addressing,  had  no  opinions  about 
the  Tunis  expedition,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  any. 
They  were  content  to  wait  and  see  what  turned  up — ready 
to  say  that  they  had  always  thought  it  a  good  thing  if  it 
succeeded,  or  that  they  had  always  thought  it  a  bad  thing 
if  it  failed.  Things  have  gone  on  in  an  unpleasant  manner 
in  Tunis  lately,  and  so  the  Ministry  is  to  be  blamed.  It 
deserves  very  great  blame,  for  it  guided  France  very  badly. 
It  made  a  gigantic  blunder.  It  announced  that  France 
was  mistress  of  Tunis  directly  a  military  promenade  ended 
in  the  signature  of  a  treaty.  What  it  represented  as  the 
end  of  imaginary  difficulties  has  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
of  very  real  difficulties.  But  all  this  was  known,  although 
not  perhaps  to  the  full  extent,  at  the  time  of  the  elections. 
There  is  nothing  really  new  in  regard  to  Tunis  since  then. 
The  Cabinet,  it  is  said,  hopes  that  there  may  be  something 
new,  and  that  the  capture  of  Kairwan  will  come  in  time  to 
give  it  a  little  glory.  As  the  French  propose  to  take 
Kairwan,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  have 
carried  out  their  intention  ;  but  their  position  in  Tunis 
will  be  very  little  altered.  They  will  havo  conquered  one 
more  section  of  a  country  which  is  not  worth  conquering  ; 
and,  if  they  will  have  made  themselves  more  feared  by 
the  population,  they  will  also  have  made  themselves,  if 
possible,  more  detested. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
LONDON. 

IN  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
to  the  Corporation  its  coming  doom  with  remarkable 
boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  unimpeachable  good 
taste.  There  is  no  point  on  which  the  citizens  of  London 
are  so  unanimous  as  in  their  desire  to  maintain  intact  their 
ancient  and  cherished  municipality  ;  but  such  is  the  charm 
of  eloquence  that  they  applauded,  though  they  perhaps 
scarcely  understood,  the  announcement  that,  as  soon  as 
Parliament  has  leisure  for  the  task,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Aldermen,  the  Common  Council,  and  the  Livery  will  be 
relegated  into  the  long  list  of  extinct  institutions.  Another 
Mayor  and  other  Aldermen  will  preserve  the  nominal 
tradition  of  City  greatness  ;  and  they  will  reign  over 
a  far  larger  territory  and  population.  As  Mr.  Gladstone 
gracefully  assured  the  existing  and  moribund  dignitaries, 
nothing  will  be  done  “  to  degrade  your  great  Corpora- 
“  tion,  or  to  impair  its  efficiency.  New  dignity,  new 
“  energy,  and  a  further  enlargement  of  public  con- 


“  fidenco,  fresh  record  of  good  work  done,  and  of  great 
“  services  rendered  to  the  country,  will  be  the  unfailing 
“  consequence  of  any  such  measure  as  Parliament  will 
“  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  municipal 
“  institutions  of  London.”  An  eminent  representative 
of  the  Comtist  philosophy  some  time  since  published 
a  profound  and  touching  Essay  on  a  Future  Life.  Re¬ 
pudiating  the  imputation  that  his  school  rejected  the 
hopeful  creed  of  immortality,  he  explained  that  there 
would  be  a  future  life,  inasmuch  as  others  would  live 
when  the  present  generation  has  finally  ceased  to  exist. 
The  prospective  greatness  of  a  London  municipality  will 
be  equally  consolatory  to  the  City  magnates.  They  will  no 
longer  wear  gowns  and  chains,  or  entertain  princes  and 
potentates ;  but  other  Aldermen  from  Marylebone  or 
Chelsea  will  succeed  to  dignities  with  the  same  titles 
and  with  entirely  diffei’ent  functions.  To  use  a  more 
familiar  comparison,  the  City  will  be  to  the  incorporated 
metropolis  as  a  great  manufacturer  to  a  Limited  Liability 
Company  into  which  his  firm  has  been  converted,  and  in 
which  he  holds  five  per  cent,  of  the  stock. 

One  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  a  task  which  will 
probably  sooner  or  later  be  completed  has  now  been  taken  in 
the  formal  notice  which  has  been  served  on  the  Corporation 
with  a  felicitous  avoidance  of  offence.  All  former  schemes 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  City  have  failed  ;  but,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  retains  power  for  a  few  years,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  will  go  the  way  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
Irish  landlords.  No  former  Minister  has  undertaken  with 
equal  skill  or  vigour  the  task  of  abolishing  existing  in¬ 
stitutions.  A  London  municipality  would  probably  have 
been  created  by  this  time  if  the  change  had  been  strongly 
desired  by  those  who  are  without,  or  if  it  had  not  been 
earnestly  resisted  by  the  privileged  inhabitants  of  the  City. 
Even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquence  will  not  reconcile  the 
Corporation  to  its  own  disappearance ;  but  it  may  per¬ 
haps  persuade  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  that  they  are 
aggrieved  by  their  exclusion  from  the  festivals  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Guildhall.  No  attention  will  be  paid  to  a 
few  disinterested  critics  who  may  suggest  that  the  City 
Corporation,  with  its  splendour  and  its  absence  of  political 
power,  is  one  of  the  happiest  among  many  English 
accidents  which  have  their  origin  in  historical  causes,  and 
not  in  deliberate  contrivance.  The  Lord  Mayor  represents 
not  only  the  metropolis  but,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
nation.  His  successor  will  perhaps  represent  London,  but 
he  will  be  the  nominee  and  the  organ  of  a  political  party. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  afraid  to  assert,  and  was  able  for 
the  moment  to  believe,  that  the  municipal  institutions  of 
provincial  towns  “  are  completely  separated  from  the 
“  exigencies  of  the  politics  of  party.”  A  year  or  two  ago  he 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  and  approval  the  abominable 
penal  laws  by  which  at  Birmingham  at  least  one-half  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  respectable  inhabitants  are  perma¬ 
nently  excluded  from  all  share  of  municipal  authority, 
and  from  any  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  rates  to 
which  they  largely  contribute.  There,  and  in  some  other 
large  towns,  the  municipal  institutions  are  wholly  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  politics  of  party.  In  the 
probable  contingency  of  the  application  of  the  Birmingham 
tyranny  to  a  London  municipality,  a  grievous  and  in¬ 
tolerable  wrong  would  be  inflicted  on  a  minority  more 
numerous  than  the  population  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or 
Glasgow. 

The  reasons  for  extending  to  London  the  provisions  of 
the  Municipal  Act  of  1835  all  lie  on  the  surface.  When,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  conduct  of  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  was 
entrusted  to  Lord  Elcho,  a  seeming  unanimity  in  its 
favour  was  represented  by  the  eager  approval  of  the  whole 
London  press,  with  one  exception ;  yet  before  the  Bill 
could  be  introduced  into  Parliament,  it  was  found  that  it 
provoked  strong  opposition,  and  that  it  had  no  genuine 
support.  On  reflection,  the  ratepayers  discovered  that  they 
lived  in  a  town  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  largest  and 
one  of  the  best  governed  in  the  world.  The  Vestries  were 
scarcely  more  willing  than  the  City  Corporation  to  promote 
their  own  suppression.  In  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill  the 
management  of  the  police  was  transferred  to  the  new 
Corporation ;  and  even  bold  politicians  were  alarmed  by 
the  proposed  establishment  at  the  seat  of  Government  of 
a  rival  authority  disposing  of  the  services  of  twelve 
thousand  disciplined  men.  For  these  and  other  sufficient 
reasons  the  Bill  was  withdrawn  before  it  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  and  the  journalists  who  had  hastily 
welcomed  its  appearance  indulged  in  no  lamentation  for 
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its  premature  decease.  Several  experiments  have  since 
been  made  in  the  same  direction  with  like  result.  The 
government  by  a  single  municipal  machinery  of  four 
millions  of  men  possessing  incalculable  wealth  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  has  never  been  tried.  The  nearest  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  Corporation  is  the  Municipality  of  Paris, 
which  is  regarded  by  all  prudent  and  peaceable  French¬ 
men  as  a  standing  danger  to  the  State.  From  the  Parisian 
governing  body  not  only  all  Royalists  and  Bonapartists, 
but  all  moderate  Republicans,  are  excluded,  although 
theorists  may  perhaps  have  anticipated  that  it  would  be 
completely  separated  “  from  the  exigencies  of  the  politics 
“  of  party.”  In  the  first  instance,  a  Corporation  repre¬ 
senting  the  whole  of  London  would  perhaps  follow  the 
wholesome  precedent  which  has  in  modern  times  been 
furnished  by  the  City;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  security 
against  the  future  occupation  of  corporate  posts  by  poli¬ 
tical  demagogues. 

The  strong  objections  to  a  measure  which  is  undoubtedly 
recommended  by  plausible  arguments  are  peculiar  to 
London.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  City  speech  did  justice 
to  the  results  which  have,  on  the  whole,  followed 
from  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Of  late  years  politi¬ 
cal  influences  have  encroached  more  and  more  on  the 
province  of  local  government,  with  the  result  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  regard  of  the  electors  to  personal  qualifications, 
and  of  promoting  pecuniary  corruption.  In  many  instances 
the  same  bribes  have  been  given  with  reference  both  to 
Parliamentary  and  to  municipal  elections.  It  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  the  Corporations  have  in  many  cases 
made  great  local  improvements,  which  may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  professional 
staffs.  Town  clerks,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  sanitary 
officers  are  among  the  ablest  and  most  public-spirited  of 
functionaries.  The  governing  bodies  are  of  course  en¬ 
titled  to  the  credit  of  selecting  advisers  who,  even  if  they 
are  chosen  for  political  I’easons,  almost  always  devote  their 
energies  to  the  discharge  of  their  proper  duties.  Similar 
official  persons  would  be  found  in  abundance  in  London, 
and  they  would  probably  be  actuated  by  the  same  laudable 
spirit ;  but  some  of  them  would  find  that  their  adminis¬ 
trative  functions  extended  over  an  area  inconveniently 
large.  The  model  of  the  Municipal  Act  would  be  most 
closely  followed  by  the  creation  of  several  Corporations, 
coinciding  perhaps  with  the  limits  of  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs ;  but  even  in  the  subdivisions  of  London  it 
would  be  difficult  to  create  a  feeling  of  local  or  municipal 
patriotism.  The  Tower  Hamlets,  Southwark,  and  Lambeth 
have  no  staple  trade,  and  few  recognized  common  interests, 
such  as  those  which  to  a  certain  extent  unite  the  different 
parts  of  Manchester  or  of  Leeds.  One  advantage  of  the 
institution  of  several  municipalities  would  be  that  the 
City  might  perhaps  still  retain  its  separate  existence,  with 
a  titular  precedence  and  dignity.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  contemplates  a  simpler  and  more  sweeping 
change.  When  he  proposes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  Corporation  he  may 
justly  boast  that  the  scheme  was  received  with  applause 
by  its  destined  victims,  assembled  to  do  him  honour  in 
their  own  ancient  hall. 


TIIE  LEIPSIC  STATE  TRIAL. 

nnHE  trial  at  Leipsic  of  a  small  band  of  revolutionary 
X  Socialists  throws  some  light  on  the  dangers  with 
which  such  persons  can  threaten  society  and  civilization 
in  Germanv,  and  also  some  light  on  the  bitter  hostility 
with  which  the  guardians  of  society  and  civilization  are 
regarded  by  those  who  are  arrayed  against  them.  The 
prisoners  were  in  all  fifteen,  and  were  accused  of  high 
treason,  their  trial  accordingly  taking  place  before  the 
Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Empire.  What  they  had  done 
was  to  circulate  secretly  revolutionary  publications,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  famous  Most,  whose  indiscretions  have 
placed  him  within  the  grasp  of  the  English  law.  An 
address  to  “  Our  brethren  in  the  barracks  ”  incited  the 
soldiers,  to  whom  it  was  to  be  surreptitiously  conveyed, 
to  disobey  and,  if  necessary,  kill  their  officers ;  and 
a  pamphlet,  even  more  audacious,  stigmatized  Prince 
Bismarck  as  the  greatest  monster  the  world  had  seen. 
In  Germany  Prince  Bismarck  really  is  an  uncrowned 
king,  and  it  is  a  legal  offence  of  a  very  deep  colour  to 
speak  or  write  of  him  irreverently.  The  publications  to 
be  disseminated  were  no  doubt  really  mischievous ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  to  the  conspirators  the  great  attraction  of 


their  calling  was  not  the  hope  of  converting  a  fallen  world 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  anarchy,  but  the  fun  of  outwitting 
the  police  and  getting  forbidden  writings  into  places 
which  it  was  especially  irritating  to  the  police  that  the 
conspirators  could  reach.  The  indictment  stated,  as  an 
awful  illustration  of  their  audacity,  that  one  of  the 
barracks  in  which  they  tried  to  address  their  military 
brethren  was  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Emperor’s- 
Berlin  Palace.  It  was  because  it  was  under  this  august, 
shadow  that  the  attempt  had  a  special  fascination  for  its 
authors.  It  was  further  set  out  that  when,  in  October 
of  last  year,  the  Emperor  went  to  Frankfort  to  open  a  new 
Opera  House,  the  conspirators  managed  to  fix  a  few 
copies  of  one  of  their  favourite  pamphlets  on  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  under  which  the  Emperor  was  to  pass- 
The  diffusion  of  Socialist  doctrines  could  not  have 
been  very  effectually  promoted  by  hiding  a  few  copies  of 
a  pamphlet  amidst  evergreens  and  flags ;  but  it  gave  these 
childish  traitors  a  keen  satisfaction  to  think  that  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  their  faith  would  be  suspended  for  an  in¬ 
stant  over  the  sacred  head  of  Majesty  itself.  The  police 
had,  however,  by  this  time  learnt  enough  of  what  was 
going  on  to  make  some  arrests  and  threaten  more,  and 
then  the  conspirators  met  in  solemn  conclave  and  decided 
that  a  great  blow  must  be  struck,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  chief  of  the  police  should  be  saturated  with  vitriol. 
This  somewhat  feminine  form  of  vengeance  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  leading  conspirators  was  a 
seamstress.  This  charming  person  acted,  it  is  said,  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  different  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  she  evidently  added  intellectual  to  personal 
attractions  ;  for  she  wrote  or  affected  poetry,  and  a 
poem  was  found  in  her  lodgings  written  in  honour 
of  the  glorious  uses  of  dynamite.  A  search  in  the 
habitations  of  other  conspirators  revealed  the  possession 
of  no  less  than  four  bottles  of  poison  labelled  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  vermin,  and  the  police  had  no  difficulty  in 
leaping  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  the  vermin  to  be 
exterminated.  One  of  the  conspirators  had  even  formed  a 
vague  project  of  blowing  up  the  building  in  which  the 
German  Parliament  assembles,  and  as  he  was  a  shorthand 
writer  and  sat  in  the  reporters’  gallery,  he  was  supposed 
to  have  exceptional  facilities  for  carrying  his  plan  into 
execution.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  conspirators 
had  taken  any  active  steps  towards  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
jects  of  the  band.  Lots  had  been  drawn  to  decide  who 
should  saturate  the  chief  of  the  police  with  vitriol,  but 
there  apparently  the  matter  rested.  The  bottles  for  ex¬ 
terminating  vermin  had  lost  none  of  their  contents.  The 
reporter  had  made  no  definite  preparation  for  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  press  by  blowing  up  the  gallery  in  which 
he  sat.  What  the  conspirators  had  done  was  to  circulate 
mischievous  pamphlets  on  the  tops  of  arches  and  else¬ 
where,  to  assure  each  other  that  they  were  wild  and 
desperate  persons  ready  for  anything,  and  to  implore  their 
friends  abroad  to  continue  to  send  money  to  keep  things 
going.  Money,  in  fact,  was  indispensable  under  every 
contingency,  and  was  as  much  a  necessity  after  arrest  as 
before.  One  of  the  leaders  explained  that  he  had  to  divert 
a  sum  sent  by  a  lady  for  general  revolutionary  purposes, 
and  apply  it  towards  supplementing  the  very  meagre  fare 
which,  as  he  found,  was  all  that  a  German  prison  had  to 
offer  him. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  this  little  baud  was 
only  revealed  to  the  police  after  the  band  was  arrested. 
The  arrest  was  prompted  by  a  judicious  guess  that  the 
prisoners  must  have  been  doing  something  very  bad,  and 
then  evidence  was  obtained  to  show  what  it  was  that  had 
been  done.  The  mode  by  which  the  secrets  of  the 
prisoners  were  penetrated  was  one  habitually  used  by  the 
Continental  police.  The  different  members  of  the  band 
were  confined  in  cells,  which  they  each  shared  with  an 
ordinary  prisoner  who  had  committed  some  such  crime  as 
forgery  or  embezzlement,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  political  conspiracies.  The  ordinary  prisoner 
was  bribed  with  offers  of  relaxation  of  prison  dis¬ 
cipline  or  mitigation  of  punishment  to  worm  out 
the  secrets  of  the  political  prisoner.  He  was  to  hint 
in  a  mysterious  way  that  he  knew  where  dynamite  was  to 
be  obtained,  or  where  a  secret  printing-press  might  be  set 
up.  He  was,  in  short,  to  inspire  a  lively  regret  in  the 
political  prisoner  that  he  had  not  earlier  known  one  so 
well  suited  to  be  the  friend  of  his  bosom.  Sympathy,  it 
was  expected,  would  lead  to  confidence,  and  the  event  jus¬ 
tified  the  expectation.  The  political  prisoners  told  enough 
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in  their  hours  of  expansion  to  seal  their  fate.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  mode  of  obtaining  evidence  which  is  in  the 
least  repugnant  to  those  who  are  charged  in  Germany  with 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  a  stratagem  to  which 
recourse  is  habitually  had  in  France  in  any  case,  political 
or  ordinary,  where  evidence  is  wanted,  and  can  be  obtained 
most  easily  in  this  way.  The  notion  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 
accused  would  never  enter  the  mind  of  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  French  or  German  official.  There  is  only  one  claim 
to  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  accused  which  such  officials 
religiously  respect.  They  will  never  fasten  any  crime  on 
a  man  which  they  do  not  honestly  believe  he  has  com¬ 
mitted.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  in 
times  of  excitement  some  French  or  German  prosecutors 
do  not  leap  lightly  to  the  conclusion  that  political  crimes 
have  been  committed  by  those  who  are  accused  of  them  ; 
but  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  those 
charged  with  the  prosecution  are  rigidly  honest  and 
believe  in  the  guilt  of  those  whom  they  prosecute.  In 
order  to  convict  a  guilty  man  one  way  is,  they  think, 
as  good  as  another.  It  is  just  as  natural  and  as  inno¬ 
cent  to  set  a  spy  on  him  in  his  cell  as  to  burst  open 
the  drawers  in  the  room  he  lived  in  and  take  away  his 
papers.  The  only  thing  to  ask  is  whether  his  guilt  is 
established  by  the  means  employed.  For  this  pui’pose 
confessions  obtained  by  treachery  are  very  valuable. 
Every  one  who  attended  the  trial  at  Leipsic,  and  every  one 
who  reads  its  proceedings,  was,  or  may  be,  convinced  that 
the  account  of  this  conspiracy  was  a  true  account.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  to  carry  the  narrative  further  than  it  was 
carried  by  such  evidence  as  the  public  could  obtain.  The 
conspirators  said  that  they  had  formed  mad  and  wicked 
plans,  but  had  done  nothing  to  carry  them  out ;  and  the 
police  left  these  confessions  as  they  stood  and  presented 
a  case  where  punishment  was  deserved,  but  which  seemed 
of  a  kind  rather  too  humble  to  be  brought  before  so 
majestic  a  Court  as  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  the  Empire. 

But,  although  the  methods  used  to  obtain  evidence  in 
this  and  similar  cases  create  no  uneasiness  in  the  breasts 
of  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  bring 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  public  that  the  story  of  the  alleged 
crimes  is  a  true  one,  they  have  an  effect  on  the  classes 
with  which  the  police  is  at  war,  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  thought  that  treachery  has  been  used  to 
ruin  their  friends  makes  those  who  are  still  at  liberty  to 
carry  on  the  contest  doubly  indignant  and  bitter.  There 
seems  to  be  something  noble  and  virtuous  in  fighting  the 
police  and  the  society  which  feeds  and  pays  the  police, 
when  the  police  has  recourse  to  black  arts  and  treacherous 
intrigues.  The  general  notion  that  something  must  be 
done  to  give  a  new  colouring  to  society  passes  into  the 
notion  that  society  has  declared  war  against  its  would-be 
reformers,  and  is  carrying  on  the  war  in  an  unhandsome 
way,  and  there  springs  up  a  hatred  of  the  law,  and  of 
those  who  put  the  law  in  execution,  which  does  not 
exist  where  society  carries  on  the  fight  in  a  more 
scrupulous,  if  less  effectual,  manner.  But  if  this  de¬ 
duction  is  to  be  made  from  the  expediency  of  obtaining 
evidence  by  treachery,  there  is  no  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  value  of  the  revelation  itself.  A  more  instructive 
story  than  this  of  the  little  band  tried  at  Leipsic  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  because  the  conspirators  were  so 
childish  and  purposeless  that  their  history  is  a  typical  one. 
The  bulk  of  the  new  enemies  of  society  are  very  much  like 
these  puerile  German  conspirators.  They  feed  on  foolish 
talk,  they  catch  at  the  fringes  of  mad  theories,  they  write 
hymns  in  honour  of  dynamite,  and  plot  in  the  lodgings  of 
a  sympathetic  seamstress.  The  finest  thing  they  can  dream 
of  is  to  baffle  the  police  by  sticking  copies  of  a  pamphlet  in 
the  middle  of  a  triumphal  arch,  or  to  plan  a  piece 
of  wanton  mischief  like  burning  a  steamer  in  a  friendly 
port.  Then  the  time  comes  when  they  feel  that  they  must 
do  something  more  serious.  They  are  frightened,  and 
want  to  have  accomplished  something  great  before  their 
career  comes  to  an  end.  The  police  is  on  their  track,  and 
so  the  chief  of  the  police  must  be  saturated  with  vitriol.  Or 
they  find  the  funds  sent  by  admirers  or  instigators  falling 
short,  and  perceive  that,  if  more  money  is  to  come,  they 
must  do  something  to  earn  it.  There  must  be  an  explo¬ 
sion  somewhere,  or  the  love  of  dynamite  will  grow  cool. 
However  we  may  account  for  it,  there  seems  to  be  a  total 
absence  of  all  notion  of  right  and  wrong  among  large 
classes  of  persons  who  have  received  some  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  consideration  that  they  will  inflict  un¬ 
merited  suffering  on  persons,  who  have  never  done  them 


any  kind  of  harm  never  gives  them  a  moment’s  hesitation. 
Nor  are  they  arrested  in  their  wickedness  and  folly  by  the 
reflection  that  the  crime  they  propose  to  commit  can 
serve  no  possible  purpose.  The  police  of  Germany  would 
not  have  been  in  the  least  weakened  by  its  chief  being 
saturated  with  vitriol.  All  that  would  have  happened 
would  have  been  that  one  policeman  would  have  had  in¬ 
tense  suffering  or  have  died,  and  one  conspirator  would 
have  done  a  very  wicked  deed  instead  of  talking  of  it. 
Fortunately,  as  in  the  German  case,  these  projects  do  not 
generally  go  beyond  talk.  But  there  is  no  saying  when 
very  vain,  weak,  unprincipled  and  needy  people  may  not 
really  do  what  they  are  always  talking  and  thinking  of 
doing.  Persons  as  puerile  as  the  members  of  this  German 
band  are  really  dangerous ;  and,  although  it  is  rather 
humiliating  to  society  that  it  must  keep  on  its  guard 
against  them,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  despise 
them,  or  to  ignore  that  there  is  abroad  in  these  days  a 
spirit  which  easily  passes  from  acts  of  mischief  to  acts  of. 
atrocity. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AT  RIPON. 

AS  Mr.  Goschen  was  attending  a  purely  non-political 
meeting  when  he  spoke  at  Ripon,  he  could  only 
touch  on  points  which  awake  no  party  difference.  He 
described  himself  as  suffering  under  a  painful  privation  of 
enjoyment  in  being  excluded  from  the  subjects  of  party 
strife.  The  horns  of  the  huntsmen  were  ringing  in  his  ears 
all  round  him,  but  the  chase  was  not  for  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  tame  and  pale  amuse¬ 
ment  of  speaking  on  those  things  as  to  which  all  agree. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  House  of  Commons,  the- 
machinery  of  which  needs,  in  Mr.  Goschen’s  opinion, 
some  recasting.  It  must  be  made  more  effective,  both  as 
a  debating  and  as  a  legislative  body.  But  Mr.  Goschen 
gave  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  think  that  some 
very  strong  measures  of  reform  are  necessary,  and  that 
the  procedure  of  the  House  must  be  something  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  Those  who  think  and 
hope  that  this  can  be  done  quickly  aud  easily  are,  as  Mr. 
Goschen  said,  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  because  the  difficulties  of  making  any  radical 
change  in  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  spring 
from  its  general  constitution  and  its  permanent  relations 
to  the  country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  constituen¬ 
cies,  that  the  subject  of  changing  its  procedure  can 
be  said  to  be  outside  the  region  of  party  politics.  If  all 
parties  are  interested  in  making  the  House  of  Commons 
more  effective,  they  are  also  all  interested  in  guarding  the 
independence  of  the  House,  and  seeing  that  it  freely  exer¬ 
cises  the  very  various  functions  which  custom  has  gradu¬ 
ally  assigned  to  it.  The  most  burning  of  all  party  subjects 
has  suddenly  passed  into  being  a  subject  on  which  all 
parties  are  agreed,  and  Ireland  only  supplies  ground  for 
an  appeal  to  every  Englishman  to  aid  the  Government  in 
crushing  tyranny  and  upholding  the  law.  On  the  vexed 
question  of  Fair-trade  and  Free-trade  Mr.  Goschen  kept 
clear  of  anything  that  could  betray  a  party  leaning  by  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  a  record  of  his  own  studies.  He  has  been 
reading  up  everything,  bad  and  good,  which  he  thought 
could  throw  any  light  on  the  points  in  dispute.  This  was 
not  a  merely  playful  revelation  of  personal  history.  It  was 
a  fruitful  hint  as  to  the  true  method  of  approaching  many 
questions  which  lie  just  within  or  just  without  the  range 
of  what  has  become  definitely  associated  with  one  party  or 
the  other.  With  regard  to  questions  of  this  kind,  the  one 
thing  needed  is  to  get  at  the  facts.  This  is  generally  very 
tedious  and  repulsive  work.  But  there  is  no  other  way  of 
forming  an  opinion  which  will  bear  the  test  of  discussion. 
As  regards,  for  example,  the  numerous  suggestions  which  are 
now  being  put  forward  with  indiscreet  eagerness  by  farmers 
or  their  friends,  there  is  at  the  command  of  any  one  who  will 
go  thi’ough  the  laborious  task  of  mastering  it,  a  mass  of 
most  instructive  evidence  which  the  Richmond  Commission 
has  got  together  and  published.  The  Commission  has  not 
as  yet  finished  its  task,  but  when  it  has  done  all  that  it  was 
meant  to  do  and  has  embodied  its  conclusions  in  a  final 
report,  it  will  have  given  Englishmen  a  body  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  which  the  assertions  of  partisans  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  tested,  and  the  suggestions  of  amateur  legislators 
be  reduced  to  their  proper  level. 

At  all  these  subjects,  however,  Mr.  Goschen  glanced  in 
a  light  and  easy  way.  He  kept  his  serious  powers  for  the 
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one  topic  on  Tplaicli  he  felt  strongly  and  had  really  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  It  was  on  Egypt  that  he  wished  to  deliver 
his  opinion  at  the  present  crisis,  and  as  the  present 
Government  is,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  in  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  its  predecessor,  he  could  say  as  much  about 
Egypt  at  Ripon  as  he  could  have  said  at  a  meeting  of  poli¬ 
tical  friends.  No  one  is  better  entitled  to  speak  of  Egypt  than 
Mr.  Goschen.  He  knows  Egypt,  he  has  seen  an  Egyptian 
Government  at  work,  he  is  alive  to  the  weaknesses  of 
Egyptian  administration,  and  has  had  ample  experience  of 
the  difficulties  which  must  inevitably  beset  the  working  of 
a  system  like  that  of  a  joint  protectorate.  Further,  Mr. 
Goschen  knows  Turkey  well ;  he  knows  the  feelings,  the 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  Porte,  what  it  will 
dare  to  do  and  what  it  will  not  dare  to  do,  what  are  the 
real  means  of  influencing  it,  and  who  are  most  likely  to 
have  influence  to  use.  That  England  must  retain  a  per¬ 
manent  ascendency  in  Egypt  is  now  a  settled  maxim  of 
every  one  of  every  party.  Mr.  Goschen  sets  himself  to 
ask  what  is  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  England  ought'  to 
secure  this  ascendency.  Other  nations  thought  they  could 
make  themselves  prominent  in  Egypt  by  using  dictatorial 
language,  or  by  subterranean  intrigues,  or  by  some  of  the 
more  adroit  forms  of  corruption.  England  must  work  in 
a  different  way,  by  choosing  as  her  representatives  in 
Egypt  men  high-minded,  disinterested,  and  fearless.  The 
name  of  one  such  man  whom  England  actually  possesses  as 
a  representative  in  Egypt  was  easily  given.  Mr.  Colvin, 
in  the  critical  moment  of  the  recent  mutiny,  showed 
a  readiness  of  resource,  a  boldness,  and  an  indomita¬ 
ble  spirit  which  may  make  every  Englishman  proud 
of  him.  He  induced  the  Khedive  to  come  forward 
with  a  mere  handful  of  attendants  in  presence  of  the 
troops,  and  front  them  as  their  master.  Then,  if  the 
Khedive  had  listened  to  Mr.  Colvin’s  advice,  he  would 
have  at  once  demanded  the  sword  of  the  ringleader  and 
arrested  him.  Had  this  been  done  the  mutiny  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  over  then  and  there.  But  Mr. 
Colvin  could  not  all  at  once  infuse  the  spirit  of  an  English¬ 
man  into  an  Egyptian  Prince,  and  the  Khedive,  instead  of 
arresting  the  leader,  began  to  parley  with  him,  and  the 
mutineers  were  masters  of  the  situation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  qualities  displayed  by  Mr.  Colvin  are,  as 
Mr.  Goschen  says,  the  very  qualities  best  calculated  to 
impress  every  one  in  Egypt  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
moral  forces  which  give  England  an  ascendency  in  semi- 
civilized  States.  Fortunately,  too,  India  is  a  prolific 
parent  of  men  of  this  high  stamp,  and  the  Indian  Admin¬ 
istration  can  supply  England  in  Egypt  with  an  abundant 
flow  of  representatives  high-minded,  bold,  disinterested, 
and  having  long  and  varied  experience  in  the  art  of  govern¬ 
ing  Orientals. 

Mr.  Goschen  dwelt  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  our 
retaining  the  command  of  our  main  route  to  India,  but  he 
had  far  too  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  Egypt,  and 
with  the  varied  and  conflicting  interests  which  have 
gathered  round  Egypt,  to  use  language  too  commonly 
adopted,  and  speak  as  if  there  was  one  simple,  easy,  strong 
thing  which  England  ought  suddenly  to  do  to  her  own 
great  glory,  the  confusion  of  her  enemies,  and  the  aston¬ 
ishment  of  the  world.  Lord  Granville  works  in  a  much 
humbler  way,  but  not  without  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
so  arranged  that  the  Turkish  Commissioners  should  be 
treated  with  every  possible  civility,  but  should  never  be 
allowed  to  make  anything  like  an  examination  into  the 
state  of  the  administration.  Their  departure  was  hurried, 
perhaps,  by  the  arrival  of  a  French  ironclad,  and  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  an  English  ironclad  was  coming.  These 
vessels  were  stated  to  be  sent  in  order  to  protect  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  two  Powers  which,  it  was  alleged,  would  be  in 
danger  so  long  as  the  native  party  could  be  stirred 
into  a  malignant  activity  by  the  presence  or  the  arts 
of  the  Commissioners.  This  amounted  to  a  very 
broad  hint  that  the  Powei’S  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  recent  disturbances  owed  part,  at  least, 
of  their  origin  to  the  intrigues  of  Constantinople. 
The  Sultan  protested  that  the  Commissioners  were 
the  most  harmless  of  men,  and  had  done  no  more 
than  try  to  make  the  return  to  order  more  swift  and  sure. 
This  is  probably  a  true  description  of  what  had  happened, 
but  not  a  true  description  of  what  was  meant  to  happen. 
There  can  be  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  Porte  dui'ing 
the  late  crisis  has  been  to  bring  forward  a  native  party, 
and  make  it  lean  on  Turkey  and  against  England  and 
France.  The  end  has  been  that  the  native  party  clearly 


sees  that  it  cannot  lean  on  Turkey,  and  must  work  within 
such  limits  as  the  control  of  the  two  Powers  imposes.  A 
Council  of  Notables  is  to  be  assembled  before  long,  as  it 
has  often  been  assembled  in  times  past.  There  cannot 
be  much  for  the  members  to  do,  even  if  they  were  capable 
of  performing  it  ;  but  they  may  possibly  disclose  somo 
grievances  and  suggest  some  remedies.  A  matter  of  far 
greater  importance  is  the  announcement  that  steps  are  to 
be  taken  at  once  to  set  up  a  new  system  of  justice  for  the 
natives.  This  is,  of  all  reforms,  that  of  which  Egypt  stands 
in  the  greatest  need.  It  has  been  talked  of  for  years,  and 
a  project  for  giving  good  tribunals  to  the  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves  was  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  Nubar 
Pasha,  of  which  the  institution  of  the  International 
Tribunals  was  the  other  half.  As  was  natural,  England 
has  strongly  supported  the  new  Minister  in  his  resolve  to 
signalize  his  accession  to  office  by  a  salutary  and  popular 
reform.  To  keep  the  Egyptian  Government  doing  what 
is  best  for  the  people  may  be  said  to  be  the  policy  of 
England,  and  the  secret  of  carrying  out  this  policy  lies, 
as  Mr.  Goschen  says,  in  the  choice  of  representatives  of 
England  having  the  qualities  on  which  it  gave  him  a 
patriotic  pride  to  dwell. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

THE  recent  news  from  Afghanistan,  although  not  as 
yet  fully  confirmed  or  explained,  will  doubtless  re¬ 
joice  the  hearts  of  the  moral-barrier  theorists  in  England. 
The  Afghans  have  proceeded,  by  their  usual  process  of 
cutting  one  another’s  throats,  several  steps  further  in  the 
direction  of  that  internal  peace  among  themselves  and  ex¬ 
ternal  affection  towards  England  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
believes  to  be  their  natural  condition  when  undisturbed  by 
the  machinations  of  English  Tories.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  abandonment  of  almost  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  section 
of  the  scientific  barrier  has  been  decided  upon,  and  the 
Russian  advance  on  Herat  is  to  be  answered  by  an 
English  retirement  on  Quetta.  That  all-important  post 
is  not,  indeed,  to  be  evacuat  d,  at  least  as  yet,  and 
it  will  be  occupied  during  the  winter  by  a  brigade 
of  considerable  strength.  The  enthusiasts  for  moral 
barriers,  and  nothing  but  moral  barriers,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  gratified  by  a  reduction  of  the  garrison  in 
March,  and  meanwhile  they  may  comfort  themselves  with 
the  recollection  of  the  difficulties  which  General  Phayre 
experienced  last  year  in  endeavouring  to  move  from 
Quetta  on  Candahar.  That  it  should  be  as  easy  as  possible 
for  Russia  to  reach  and  control  Aighanistan,  and  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  possible  for  England  to  do  so,  is  the  ideal  of  this 
class  of  politicians  as  regards  the  North-West  frontier  of 
India.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  apparently  shares  at  once 
their  opinions  and  their  knowledge  of  the  facts,  has  not 
been  able  fully  to  gratify  them  as  yet.  But  he  has  done 
his  best  and  deserves  their  gratitude.  Their  efforts  will 
doubtless  be  now  directed  to  the  abandonment  of  Quetta; 
but  as  on  their  principles  this  would  be  the  necessary 
corollary  only  of  a  still  further  advance  of  Russian  troops, 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  await  the  occupation  of 
Meshed  or  the  final  conciliation  of  the  Turkomans  before 
making  an  urgent  demand  for  that  measure. 

The  affairs  of  the  Ameer  since  his  victory  near  Candahar 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  much  good  luck,  and 
even  with  some  considerable  amount  of  skill,  the  generals 
whom  he  had  sent  to  foster  insurrection  against  his  rival 
in  the  west  having  been  seemingly  much  more  efficient, 
or  else  very  much  more  fortunate,  than  the  incapable  and 
unlucky  commander  who  lost  him  Candahar,  and  who 
went  near  to  losing  him  his  throne.  Guerilla  warfare  had 
been  going  on  against  Ayub’s  governors  for  some  time  in 
the  district  of  Taiwarra,  between  Cabul  and  Herat,  and 
the  Ameer’s  emissary,  Abdul  Kudus,  joined  himself  to  the 
insurgents.  Ayub’s  troops,  though  led  by  the  able 
Luinab,  whom  he  had  left  behind  at  Herat,  appear  to 
have  been  unable  to  resist  this  combination.  A  curious 
incident  of  this  war,  aptly  illustrating  Lord  Salisbury’s 
parallel  between  Scotland  in  old  days  and  Afghanistan 
to-day,  is  the  reported  destruction  by  Aubia  Khan, 
the  guerilla  chief,  of  his  own  capital,  if  it  may 
bo  so  called,  of  Taiwarra,  as  useless  to  himself  and 
liable  to  prove  a  harbourage  for  his  enemies.  The 
news  of  these  reverses  must  have  met  Ayub  as  he  fled 
northwards  from  Farrah,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  certaixdy  known  whether  he  has  entered  Persia — Sir 
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Charles  Dilke  knows  kow  difficult  it  is  for  a  Government, 
though  it  is  easy  for  a  newspaper  or  a  private  person,  to 
communicate  with  Meshed,  where  Afghan  matters  are 
usually  known  at  once — it  would  be  his  natural,  and  indeed 
almost  his  only  possible,  course.  Little  attention  need  be 
paid  to  the  rumours  of  intestine  disturbances  in  Eastern 
Afghanistan.  Such  disturbances  always  exist  in  one  part 
or  another  of  the  actual  country,  though  no  doubt  not  in 
the  Afghanistan  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  imagination.  The 
Saturnian  reign  of  Shere  Ali,  on  which  he  looks  back  as 
on  a  golden  age,  disturbed  by  an  irruption  of  English  bar¬ 
barism,  was  one  continual  series  of  such  things,  which 
are  indeed  the  natural  occupations  of  the  Afghan. 
An  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  like  his  prototypes  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  before  the  seventeenth  century, 
can  only  hope  that  by  adroit  management  he  may 
prevent  or  overcome  combinations  of  the  jarring  clans 
against  himself,  not  that  such  combinations  will  give  place 
to  an  orderly  and  civilized  “  King’s  peace.”  In  his  present 
position  Abdul  Rahman  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  attaining 
and  keeping  this  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  that 
is  all  that  can  be  said  for  him.  There  is  no  immediate 
reason  for  apprehending  any  inconvenience  from  him,  for 
he  has  at  the  present  moment  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  being  a  bad  neighbour  to  India.  The 
actual  destination  and  fate  of  Ayub  are  matters  of  more 
immediate  interest.  The  Persian  Court,  despite,  or 
perhaps  in  consequence  of,  its  hankerings  after  Herat,  is 
not  very  likely  to  regard  him  as  a  welcome  guest.  Indeed 
it  was  said,  with  what  amount  of  truth  it  is  not  easy  to 
judge,  that  after  Sir  Frederick  Roberts’s  victory  orders 
were  given  at  Teheran  not  to  admit  him  on  Persian  terri¬ 
tory.  There  is,  however,  another  refuge  which  is  always 
open  to  unlucky  Afghan  princes,  and  where,  if  he  can 
reach  it,  he  is  certain  of  the  position  accorded  to  pre¬ 
tenders  who  have  no  objection  to  make  themselves 
generally  useful. 

There  is,  thei’efore,  very  little  doubt  that,  in  default  of 
some  new  revolution,  which  in  such  a  state  of  things  as  has 
just  been  described  is  always  possible,  a  short  time  ought  to 
put  Herat  in  possession  of  the  Ameer,  who  is  not  likely  to 
have  to  use  his  siege  train  against  its  famous  earthworks, 
the  alleged  amount  of  the  garrison  being  utterly  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  so  large  a  place.  Yet  another  short  time 
should  also  put  him  as  much  in  control  of  the  whole 
country  as  he  is  ever  likely  to  be.  Afghanistan  itself 
might  then  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Arcadian 
felicity  which  Mr.  Gladstone  imagines  to  be  its  natural  por¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  observation  of  Brigadier-General  Edwardes 
and  his  seven  regiments  at  Quetta.  It  is,  however,  on  this 
side  of  Afghanistan  that  the  interest  of  Central  Asian 
politics  lies  at  present.  Lord  Salisbury  has,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  been  reviled  for  saying  that  Russian 
troops  are  not  very  much  further  than  a  day’s  march  from 
Meshed,  and  within  striking  distance  of  Herat.  The 
latter  statement  is  absolutely  true,  for  the  road  is  perfectly 
open,  and  there  is  not  a  force  of  any  kind  which  could  or 
would  interpose  an  obstacle.  The  former  is  itself  little 
more  than  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  the  actual  fact, 
and  is  not  an  exaggeration  at  all  if  the  recent  claims  for 
extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  the  Russian  authorities  entertain 
the  same  view  of  the  Afghan  nation  and  of  the  superiority 
of  moral  to  physical  barriers  as  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
holds  ;  but,  if  so,  their  conviction  leads  them  to  a  different, 
and  perhaps  a  more  logical,  line  of  conduct.  The  Russians 
are  anxious  for  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  these  kindly  and  affectionate  mountaineers,  and  they 
hurry  to  establish  it  and  to  knit  for  themselves  the  bonds 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  talks.  They  are  so  convinced  of 
the  impolicy  and  inefficiency  of  physical  barriers  that 
they  wish  to  obliterate  them  altogether.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  regard  the  Afghan  as  a  person  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance,  if  possible,  by  a  physical  barrier  of  mountains  and 
deserts.  TheRussian  St.  Petersburg-Herat  railway  is  hurried 
on  at  a  rate  which  would  not  disgrace  the  United  States. 
The  English  Bombay- Quetta  railway  is  abandoned.  We 
evacuate  Pishin,  which  many  even  of  those  who  were 
adverse  to  the  retention  of  Candahar  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  boulevard  of  India ;  the  Russians  strain  every 
nerve  to  bring  their  frontiers  to  march  with  those,  not 
merely  of  Afghan  Turkestan,  but  of  Afghanistan  itself. 
The  difference  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  opposite 
lines  of  conduct  to  which  identical  convictions  sometimes 
lead.  Yet  perhaps  it  would  be  unwise  to  forget  that 


Russia  has  a  motive  which  England — even  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  England — certainly  has  not.  Whatever  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government  in  this  country  may  think — 
or,  rather,  whatever  they  may  say — all  Asia  thinks 
that  the  Russians  were  “  hunted  out  of  Afghanistan  ” 
by  the  late  Ministry.  And  the  Russians  themselves 
know  it.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  leave  debts  of 
this  kind  unpaid,  still  less  to  leave  their  Asiatic  sub¬ 
jects  and  neighbours  under  such  conceptions  of  their 
state  of  indebtedness.  Their  preparations  for  settling 
day  are  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  prudence,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  than  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  They  are  putting 
themselves  in  a  position  to  pour  men  and  material,  by  an 
unbroken  line  of  rail  and  steamboat  communication,  direct 
from  the  camps  and  arsenals  of  Russia  to  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan.  We  are  making  the  corresponding  process 
as  difficult  for  ourselves  as  possible,  in  reliance  on  the 
gratitude  of  Abdul  Raiijian,  the  kindly  affections  of  the 
Afghans — -whom  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  thinks  we  have 
treated  shamefullj7 — and  the  impregnable  “  feather  bed 
“  ’twixt  castle  wall,  and  heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball  ”  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Moral  Barrier. 


AMERICA. 

HERE  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  make  considerable  changes  in 
the  Cabinet  appointed  by  his  predecessor.  In  selecting 
his  own  advisers  he  will  act  in  conformity  with  the  prece¬ 
dents  established  by  other  Yice-Presidents  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  higher  office.  An  American  Cabinet  is  not 
united  to  the  chief  of  the  Republic  by  ties  as  close  as  those 
which  connect  an  English  Prime  Minister  with  his  col¬ 
leagues.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  compelled,  like 
an  English  Sovereign,  to  accept  advisers  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Legislature.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
nomination  of  a  Minister  may  be  rejected  by  the  Senate 
to  which  the  appointment  is  submitted ;  but  when  the 
Cabinet  has  once  been  formed,  its  tenure  of  office  is 
for  the  rest  of  the  Presidential  term  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  At  a  time  when  the 
prerogative  of  the  President  had,  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  temporary  causes,  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point,  the  Senate  summarily  refused  to  confirm  General 
Grant’s  first  nominations.  The  new  President  enjoyed 
in  consequence  of  his  military  services  unbounded  popu¬ 
larity,  and  he  had  been  a  few  months  before  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority ;  but  the  list  of  his  chosen 
Ministers  showed  that  they  had  been  selected  for  their 
qualifications  without  reference  to  their  claims  on  the 
dominant  party.  The  Republican  managers  consequently 
caused  the  Senate  to  withhold  its  confirmation,  and  the 
proof  of  their  controlling  power  was  so  conclusive  that 
during  the  next  eight  years  General  Grant  not 
only  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  reassert  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  allied  himself  closely  with  the  usurpers 
or  rival  claimants  of  his  right  of  patronage.  Mr.  Arthur 
has  no  reason  to  fear  any  similar  interference  with  his 
discretion.  Late  events  have  inclined  public  opinion  to 
the  side  of  any  President  who  asserts  the  rights  corre¬ 
sponding  to  his  responsibility.  The  Republican  party  no 
longer  exercises  the  supremacy  in  the  Senate  which 
enabled  it  to  impeach  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  and  to  check 
General  Grant.  While  parties  are  almost  equally  divided, 
any  section  of  the  Republican  party  may  at  any  time  be 
overruled  by  the  united  Democrats. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  free  countries,  there 
are  conventional  understandings  which  are  almost  equi¬ 
valent  to  unwritten  laws.  Uo  prudent  foreigner  will  speak 
confidently  of  the  complicated  claims  which  a  President- 
must  consider  in  the  formation  of  his  Cabinet.  Defeated 
nominees  for  the  Presidency,  sometimes  more  consider¬ 
able  personages  than  the  successful  candidate,  have 
sometimes  been  held  to  possess  a  claim  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  Cabinet.  On  this  ground  Mr.  Seward,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  became 
Secretary  of  State  under  his  obscure  competitor  Mr. 
Lincoln.  It  is  not  known  to  this  day  whether  the 
Minister  or  the  President  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
important  political  decisions  which  were  made  during  the 
Civil  War.  Mr.  Seward  served  his  official  superior 
loyally,  but  he  may  perhaps  have  been  secretly  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  hold  which  Mr.  Lincoln’s  original  and 
homely  character  acquired  on  the  confidence  of  the 
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country.  At  an  earlier  time  Mr.  Webster  bad,  on 
similar  grounds,  held  a  post  in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr. 
Tyler.  Mr.  Garfield  conformed  to  the  established 
practice  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  Of  the  defeated  candidates  at  Chicago 
Mr.  Blaine  had  received  the  largest  amount  of  support 
with  the  exception  of  General  Grant,  who  would  have 
been  for  many  reasons  ineligible.  His  opinions  seem  to  be 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  Mr.  Conkling  ;  but  Mr. 
Blaine  belonged  to  the  same  section  of  the  party  with  Mr. 
Garfield.  It  was  understood  to  be  at  his  instance  that 
the  President  performed  the  most  questionable  act  of  his 
short  term  of  office,  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson 
for  party  reasons  to  an  important  and  lucrative  post.  Mr. 
Conkling  resented  the  selection,  not  because  he  favoured 
Civil  Service  reform,  but  as  being  in  his  opinion  the 
legitimate  disposer  of  patronage  within  the  State  of  Hew 
York.  The  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  enjoy  only  local 
reputation ;  and  they  may  probably  have  been  selected 
for  their  administrative  qualities.  The  claims  of  certain 
States  to  representation  in  the  Cabinet  are  fully  under¬ 
stood  only  by  experienced  American  politicians.  Mr. 
PIayes,  who  seemed  to  foreigners  to  be  a  highly  respectable 
President,  appears  to  have  incurred  discredit  by  his  pre¬ 
ference  of  claimants  from  his  own  State  of  Ohio,  of  whom 
some  were  his  personal  friends.  Mr.  Garfield  also  was 
a  citizen  of  Ohio,  and  his  conduct  would  have  been 
severely  criticized  if  he  had  shared  the  predilections  of 
his  predecessor. 

As  Mr.  Arthur  has  been  a  close  ally  of  Mr.  Conkling, 
it  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  Mr.  Blaine  will  retire 
from  the  Cabinet.  The  Attorney- General,  Mr.  MacVeagh, 
and  the  Postmaster-General,  Mr.  James,  have  already 
tendered  their  resignations,  with  an  intimation  that  the 
offer  is  not  to  be  understood  as  merely  formal.  Mr. 
Windom,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  also  expected  to 
retire ;  and,  although  he  has  continued  the  reduction 
of  the  debt,  he  is  said  to  have  caused  some  loss  to  the 
Treasury  by  an  error  in  his  mode  of  operation.  If  he  re¬ 
tires  from  office  it  might  at  first  sight  be  thought  probable 
that  Mr.  Sherman  would  be  invited  to  resume  his  former 
post.  No  other  leader  of  the  Republican  party  enjoys  so 
high  a  reputation  as  a  financier  ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
on  other  grounds  his  appointment  would  be  distasteful  to 
the  President.  For  reasons  known  only  to  American  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  antagonism  in  the  Convention  between  Mr. 
■Sherman  and  General  Grant  was  more  bitter  than  that  of 
either  candidate  with  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Arthur,  as  an 
active  supporter  of  General  Grant,  has  not  been  reconciled 
to  Mr.  Sherman,  who  was  represented  by  Mr.  Garfield. 
The  recent  defeat  of  the  so-called  “  Stalwarts  ”  in  the  New 
York  Republican  Convention  will  not  have  increased 
Mr.  Conkling’s  chances  of  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  It  might  also  perhaps  be  disagreeable 
to  the  President  that  the  chief  post  in  the  Cabinet  should 
be  filled  by  one  of  his  two  reputed  patrons.  There  are 
stronger  reasons  against  the  employment  of  General  Grant, 
who  was  believed  to  share  Mr.  Conkling’s  influence  over 
Mr.  Arthur.  The  relations  among  the  allies  are  wholly 
changed  by  the  elevation  of  the  least  conspicuous  of  the 
three  to  the  highest  post  iu  the  Republic.  The  President 
may  be  expected  to  assert  his  independence,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  contemplates  a  novel  and  skilful 
combination.  If  he  could  induce  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr. 
Blaine  to  abandon  their  personal  fend,  and  to  enter  the 
Cabinet  together,  the  most  considerable  schism  in  the 
Republican  party  would  be  healed,  and  the  pretensions  of 
General  Grant  might  perhaps  be  safely  disregarded.  If 
the  scheme  fails,  it  is  barely  possible  that  General 
Grant  might  become  Secretary  of  State  ;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Senate,  even  in  its  present  compliant 
humour,  would  approve  so  strange  a  nomination.  To 
foreign  Governments  there  is  no  reason  why  such  an 
appointment  should  be  unwelcome.  General  Grant  is 
believed  to  entertain  friendly  feelings  to  the  Powers  with 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  principally  to  deal,  and 
he  must  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  international  relations. 

The  assurance  given  by  the  President  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  he  would  continue  the  policy  of  Mr.  Garfield 
would  not  be  too  strictly  construed  if  any  change  were 
deemed  desirable.  It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Arthur  should 
defer  to  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  time,  which  he  pro¬ 
bably  shared.  At  that  moment  any  deviation  from  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  murdered  President  would 
have  shocked  public  feeling.  The  best  security  for  the 


fulfilment  of  Mr.  Arthur’s  promise  is  the  difficulty 
of  devising  an  alternative  course.  Like  Mr.  Garfield, 
the  actual  President  is  a  Republican,  and  he  is  pledged, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  a  policy  which 
has  really  no  opponents.  The  Republicans  have  tacitly 
dropped  their  claim  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Southern  States ;  they  now  maintain  sound  doctrines 
on  the  subject  of  the  currency  ;  and  they  are  vaguely 
pledged  to  some  indefinite  scheme  of  Civil  Service  reform. 
No  great  revolution  in  the  system  of  appointment  to  minor 
offices  will  be  effected  so  long  as  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  Mr.  Conkling  direct  the  councils  of  the  party.  Mr. 
Arthur  had  been  suspected  of  heretical  tendencies  on  the 
tariff;  but  he  has  now  given  his  adhesion  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  doctrine  of  Protection.  He  may  perhaps  be  well 
advised  in  waiving  for  the  time  opinions  to  which  he 
could  not,  in  opposition  to  a  great  majority,  have  given 
effect. 

A  short  time  since  it  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  deal  with  any  foreign  complications.  The  violent 
language  and  conduct  of  the  Irish  population  would  cause 
little  uneasiness  but  for  the  strange  complicity  of  the 
press  with  lawless  attacks  upon  England.  It  is  said  that 
native-born  Americans  are  at  present  amicably  disposed 
to  a  country  which  has  long  courted  their  good  will,  and 
this  impression  will  be  deepened  by  the  President’s  grace¬ 
ful  act  at  the  Yorktown  Centenary.  Nevertheless,  almost 
all  American  newspapers  profess  to  desire  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ireland.  The  crimes  and  the  treasonable 
designs  of  the  Land  League  would  have  been  long  since 
sternly  repressed  if  they  had  occurred  in  the  United 
States.  The  disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
be  a  far  more  ruinous  disaster  than  the  permanent 
secession  of  the  Southern  States,  yet  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  England  to  prevent  separation  by  force  meets 
with  no  American  sympathies.  The  President  and  his 
Government  are  not  responsible  for  popular  feeling  or 
language  ;  but  it  may  not  improbably  become  their  duty 
to  repress  criminal  attempts  such  as  the  recent  attempt 
to  burn  one  of  the  Cunard  packets.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
truly  said  that  the  use  of  dynamite  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
a  high  moral  civilization.  It  may  be  hoped  that  repugnance 
will  take  the  form  of  active  precautions  against  one  of  the 
vilest  modes  of  murder. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAND  BILL. 

HE  reception  which  the  draft  Bill  of  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance — first  discussed,  though  not  first  promul¬ 
gated,  at  a  meeting  of  that  body  on  Tuesday — has  met  with 
from  the  political  party  from  which  it  has  most  to  hope 
has  not  been  encouraging.  The  Radical  newspapers  have, 
as  in  duty  bound,  abstained  from  throwing  actual  cold 
water  on  the  project,  but  they  have  not  received  it  with 
anything  like  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  this  is  in  part  due  to 
the  remarkable  frankness  of  Mr.  James  Howard  and  his 
friends  on  some  points  very  dear  to  Radical  theorizers 
about  what  are  called  the  Land  Laws.  For  years  such 
theorizers  have  been  vociferating  that  primogeniture, 
entails,  settlements,  life-ownership,  and  such-like  things 
were  stifling  and  strangling  British  agriculture.  De¬ 
prive  a  landlord  of  the  power  of  providing  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  house  and  name,  put  a  penalty  even  on 
the  omission  to  make  a  will,  and  the  whole  country 
would  blossom  like  a  rose,  there  would  be  no  more 
bad  seasons,  the  English  farmer  might  laugh  at  American 
competition,  and  all  would  go  well.  These  persons  now 
find  themselves  completely  thrown  overboard  by  the  very 
body  which  they  hoped,  and  still  hope,  to  use  as  a  lever 
for  the  destruction  of  the  “  landed  gentry  ”  system. 
“  Whatever,”  said  Mr.  James  Howard,  with  the  most 
brutal  candour,  “  the  importance  of  the  transfer  of  land, 
“  the  laws  of  inheritance,  and  so  forth  in  other  respects 
“  might  be,  it  was  their  business  to  deal  with  those  sub- 
“  jects  which  more  directly  and  materially  affect  the 
“  interests  of  tenant-farmers.”  Speakers  and  writers  who 
have  been  contending  for  years  that  nothing  can  possibly 
affect  these  interests  more  directly  and  materially  than 
the  very  points  thus  thrown  aside  are  naturally  rather 
aghast  at  such  a  rejection  by  the  persons  confessedly  most 
concerned. 

The  result  has  been  that  some  very  salutary  truths 
have  been  told  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance  by  their  own 
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political  friends  both,  at  the  meeting  and  in  the  press. 
Mr.  D.  Grant,  M.P.,  told  his  companions  at  the  meeting 
bluntly  that  the  Bill  meant  that  the  tenant  was  to 
supersede  the  landlord.  The  Daily  News  informs  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  that  “  where  the  parties  can  take  care 
“  of  themselves  the  interference  of  the  most  competent 
“  tribunal  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,”  and  that 
there  is  “  no  pretence  for  saying  ”  that  the  English 
farmer  has  any  rights  other  than  those  given  by  the 
express  contract  he  has  made.  Indeed  the  general  tone  of 
the  English  supporters  of  the  Ministry  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  carrying  with  it  a  strong  suggestion  that  the 
Farmers’  Alliance  had  better  hold  their  tongues,  vote 
steadily  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  see  what  he  will  do  for 
them.  Nor  is  this  at  all  surprising,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  heresy  just  noticed,  but  because  Radical  critics  of 
any  intelligence  cannot  fail  to  see  that  such  demands  as 
those  of  the  English  and  Scotch  agricultural  agitators  are 
likely  to  put  their  political  leaders  in  a  position  of  very 
great  difficulty.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  English  urban 
constituencies  would  be  by  no  means  eager  to  urge  their 
members  to  vote  for  such  a  measure  as  that  which  was 
discussed  at  Tuesday’s  meeting.  It  is,  as  even  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  land  reform  have  had  to  confess,  a  simple  demand 
on  the  part  of  one  class  that  a  dead  lift  shall  be  given  to 
them  by  legislation  at  the  expense  of  another  class  on 
which  they  have  absolutely  no  claim  but  that  of  definite 
terminable  contract.  To  give  the  sense  of  the  so-called 
English  Land  Bill  in  a  few  words,  it  amounts  to  this — that 
the  choice  of  tenants  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  landlord  ;  that  he  shall  be  absolutely  precluded  from 
all  control  over  the  management  of  the  land ;  and  lastly, 
that  all  direct  and  indirect  increment  of  value  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  tenant’s  improvements — and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  there  could  hardly  be  any  other — should  go  to 
the  tenant  and  be  marketable  or  assignable  by  him. 
The  import  of  this  last  provision,  which  is  the  kernel  of 
whole  Bill,  is  unmistakable.  The  landlord  has  no  veto  on 
improvements  in  the  first  place,  and  no  benefit  from  them 
in  the  second,  even  though  the  land  to  be  improved  is  as 
essential  an  element,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  improved 
value  as  the  capital  spent  on  it.  An  exemplification  of 
this  doctrine  in  a  different,  but  strictly  analogous,  matter 
is  easily  given.  A  sempstress  receives  so  much  linen  to 
make  into  shirts ;  she  expends  on  it  labour  and  capital, 
in  the  shape  of  money  paid  for  thread,  light,  food,  &c. 
The  increased  selling  value  of  the  made-up  linen,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  belongs,  not 
partly — as  in  justice  it  does,  and  as  is  acknowledged  by 
the  payment  of  wages — but  wholly  to  her.  Her  employer 
is  entitled  only  to  the  original  cost  of  the  linen,  with  an 
allowance,  at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  for  being  tempo¬ 
rarily  kept  out  of  his  money.  This  parallel — which  is,  let 
it  be  repeated,  not  in  the  least  unfair — suggests  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  which,  has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  actually  made  itself  felt.  It  is  evident 
that,  on  their  principle,  the  labourer  is  a  person  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  the  labourers’  advocates  are  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  perceive  it.  Mr.  Howard,  with  the 
same  admirable,  but  perhaps  injudicious,  frankness,  ex¬ 
plained,  we  are  told,  to  Mr.  George  Mitchell  that  an 
association  of  farmers  was  naturally  engaged  in  forward¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  farming  class.  Other  classes  may 
possibly  be  found  to  object  to  a  process  of  “  forwarding” 
so  natural,  but  at  the  same  time  so  exclusive. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  agitation  thus  conducted, 
and  conducted  on  similar  but  not  identical  lines  in  Scot¬ 
land,  may  do  some  good.  The  attack  on  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  landlords  was  tolerated,  and  little  more  than  tole¬ 
rated,  by  the  majority  of  English  constituencies  chiefly 
because  they  knew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter.  There  are,  however,  very  few  electors  in  England 
who  do  not  know  something  about  the  position  of  the  English 
farmer.  That  very  important  personage,  the  town  voter,  may 
have  no  very  ardent  affection  for  landlords  as  a  class,  but  he 
has  at  the  same  time  no  more  ardent  affection  for  farmers 
as  a  class.  He  regards  them  as  persons  engaged  like  him¬ 
self  in  gaining  a  livelihood  by  business,  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  particularly  anxious  that  they  should 
have  “  marketable  securities,”  if  that  is  the  word,  against 
loss  or  failure  in  their  business  which  he  himself  does 
not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot,  possess.  In 
Scotland  the  case  is  rather  different,  because  in  the  odd 
mixture  of  occupations  which  characterises  the  country  as 
compared  with  England,  the  interests  of  the  rural  and 


the  urban  electors  are  more  united.  But  even  there  the 
same  argument  applies  in  a  great  degree,  while  the  no¬ 
torious  fact  that,  under  the  system  of  nineteen  years’ 
leases,  the  average  Scotch  tenant  has  nothing  whatever 
to  complain  of  makes  the  case  against  the  aggressive 
occupiers  stronger  than  in  England.  It  is  already  ob¬ 
vious,  moreover,  that  the  action  of  the  farmers  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  or  rather,  of  the  farming  agita¬ 
tors  (for  the  same  names  constantly  recur,  and  the 
agitation  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  extend  to  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  agriculturists  of  either  country),  is 
placing  a  serious  political  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  Liberal  party — a  stumbling-block  which  is  clearly  seen 
if  its  existence  is  not  openly  avowed.  They  have  pledged 
themselves  to  enfranchise  the  labourers,  and  the  labourers 
may  probably  be  consulted  on  this  very  point ;  yet  the 
farmers,  both  by  their  deeds  and  their  words,  make  it 
quite  clear  that  all  they  want  is  simply  so  much  private 
advantage,  and,  as  Mr.  Grant  says,  the  putting  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  place  of  the  landlords.  This  is  not  a 
programme  at  all  likely  to  conciliate  the  multitudes 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  are  by  their  own 
account  longing  to  lead  to  the  polling-booth.  The 
demands  of  the  English  farmer  for  the  whole  future  in¬ 
crement  of  the  land’s  value,  and  of  the  Scotch  farmer  for 
compulsory  lowering  of  rents  and  fixity  of  tenure,  are 
from  their  exclusive  nature  things  which  no  Government, 
however  reckless,  could  well  think  of  granting  unless 
the  preponderance  of  the  claimants  in  the  electorate 
were  overwhelming.  The  tenant-farming  class  is — to  its 
credit  be  it  spoken — far  from  unanimous  in  making  these 
demands,  or  any  demands  at  all  resembling  them.  Even 
if  it  made  them  in  a  mass,  it  does  not  command  anything 
like  a  majority  in  the  House  or  the  constituencies,  and  in 
the  very  constituencies  where  it  does  predominate  the 
Government  are  pledged  to  swamp  it  by  admitting  men  of 
another  class  more  numerous  and  certain  to  regard  the 
particular  privileges  accorded  to  their  immediate  masters 
with  the  bitterest  jealousy.  The  situation  is  a  highly 
curious  one,  and  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  awkward 
effects  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  habit  of  bidding  recklessly  for 
the  support  of  any  class  likely  to  be  useful,  and  en¬ 
couraging  any  agitation  presenting  capabilities  of  political 
leverage.  Hitherto  he  has  been  able  to  discharge  the 
liabilities  he  thus  incurs  by  making  the  less  numerous  and 
more  wealthy  classes  discharge  them  for  him.  But  here,  to 
all  appearance,  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  any  such  operation. 


WEST  CUMBERLAND. 

OF  the  thousands  of  tourists  who  visit  the  Lake  district  every 
summer,  it  is  strange  that  so  few  penetrate  to  the  west  coast. 
A  line  drawn  from  Coniston  to  Derwentwater,  or  at  any  rate  to 
Buttermere,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  ordinary  visitor, 
and  even  those  energetic  persons  who  cannot  leave  the  district 
without  “polishing  off”  Scafell,  to  use  the  favourite  formula  of 
Alpine  and  other  climbers,  go  no  further  west  than  is  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose.  They  arrive  at  Wastdale 
Head  one  evening,  perhaps,  from  Derwentwater  by  way  of  Sty 
Head  Pass,  ascend  Scafell  the  next  day,  and  then  depart  by  way 
of  Black  Sail  and  Scarf  Gap  to  Buttermere.  Tourists’  guides 
hurry  over  this  portion  of  their  task,  as  is  natural  enough,  for 
there  are  no  large  hotels  to  be  mentioned,  and  not  many  “  sights  ” 
to  form  the  subjects  of  high-flown  descriptions.  Yet  this  side  of 
the  country  has  one  charm  which  is  wanting  to  the  more  frequented 
parts  of  the  district.  The  sea  is  an  important  element  in  the 
scenery ;  and  even  in  the  matter  of  mountains  the  west  can  hold 
its  own.  There  is  no  finer  view  in  all  Cumberland  than  may  be  had 
from  a  low  hill,  overgrown  with  parsley  fern,  and  stag’s-horn  moss, 
on  the  way  from  Wastwater  to  the  sea.  Looking  inland,  the 
nearest  shores  of  the  lake  are  hidden  by  a  belt  of  larches  and  Scotch 
firs,  beyond  which  the  water  stretches,  looking  black  even  on  the 
brightest  days  from  the  reflection  cast  by  the  overhanging  Screes. 
These  rocks  form  a  curious  feature  in  the  landscape.  They 
would  descend  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  lake  were  it 
not  for  vast  masses  of  broken  stone  which  have  been 
detached  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  and  have  fallen  into  the 
water.  The  sloping  banks  of  loose  stone  thus  accumulated  rise 
in  some  places  more  than  half-way  up  the  cliffs,  and  look  like 
enormous  buttresses  supporting  them.  In  parts  where  the  fall  of 
stone  has  almost  ceased,  ferns,  shrubs,  and  even  trees  have  taken 
root,  though  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  relieve  the  desolate  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  steep  cliffs.  Elsewhere  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
which  is  rich  in  iron  ore,  shows  warm  tints  of  red  where  stone 
has  lately  fallen,  and  one  cannot  row  down  the  lake  without 
seeing  little  clouds  of  dust  rising  one  below  another  and  hearing 
the  sharp  rattle  of  the  falling  stone.  On  the  other  side  the  slope 
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is  mere  gradual,  and  a  winding  road  runs  between  the  lake  and 
the  falls  to  the  head  of  the  valley,  where  the  view  is  abruptly 
terminated  by  a  group  of  high  mountains.  Scafell,  the  most 
easterly  of  these,  in  spite  of  its  height,  is  not  nearly  so  imposing 
as  Great  Gable,  which  stands  in  the  centre,  and  is  beyond  all 
question  the  finest  mountain  in  the  Lake  district.  To  the  west  of 
this  stand  Kirkfell  and  the  Pillar,  with  its  precipitous  rock, 
which  has  been  fatal  to  more  than  one  reckless  climber.  The 
want  of  trees  gives  a  desolate  appearance  to  the  scenery,  though  it 
increases  its  grandeur ;  and  perhaps  the  dale  looks  best  in  autumn, 
when  the  bracken,  turning  red  and  brown,  gives  warmth  and 
colour  to  the  landscape.  The  view  in  the  opposite  direction 
affords  a  pleasant  relief  after  the  desolate  prospect  inland.  The 
valley  opens  out,  and  the  hills  gradually  slope  down  to  the 
level  ground.  The  fresh  green  of  the  fields  and  the  warm  yellow 
of  the  ripening  corn  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the  darker  tints 
of  the  thick  woods ;  while  in  the  distance  the  hazy  grey  of  the 
sea  forms  a  background  to  the  glistening  sand-hills,  and,  far  away 
to  the  west,  the  Isle  of  Man  may  be  sometimes  seen  on  those  very 
clear  evenings  which  are  generally  followed  by  rain.  The  river 
Irt,  after  rushing  rather  impetuously  out  of  the  lake,  sobers  down 
considerably  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  miles,  and  wanders 
westward,  with  many  windings,  until  it  arrives  within  a  mile  of 
the  coast,  where  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  south-east,  and 
runs  parallel  to  the  shore  for  a  mile  or  so  to  Ravenglass,  where  it 
forms  a  common  estuary  with  the  Mite  and  the  Esk.  According 
to  some  old  maps,  it  once  ran  into  the  sea  at  Drigg,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  the  coast  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  course  of  the 
stream  may  have  been  thus  diverted.  It  is  recorded,  too,  that 
pearls  were  once  found  in  great  numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  simple  country  folk  who  gathered  them  at  low 
water  sold  them  for  trilling  sums  to  travelling  dealers,  wondering 
perhaps,  like  the  dwellers  on  the  amber  coasts  of  whom  Tacitus 
tells  us,  why  any  one  should  come  so  far  inquest  of  useless  objects 
by  which  they  themselves  set  so  little  store.  In  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  the  Esk  is  the  Muncaster  estate,  where  woodcock  were 
so  plentiful  up  to  the  end  of  last  century  that  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  tenants  to  sell  them  to  the  lord  at  the  cheap  rate  of  a  penny 
each.  From  Itavenglass  a  narrow-gauge  railway  runs  along  the 
foot  of  Muncaster  Fell,  bending  rouud  its  north-eastern  end  into 
Eskdale.  It  was  constructed  to  carry  iron  ore  from  Boot 
to  the  main  line,  but  the  workings  have  been  for  some 
time  deserted,  and  the  tiny  trains  now  convey  only  a  few  passen¬ 
gers.  The  method  of  signalling  is  beautifully  simple.  There  are 
no  officials  on  the  line  except  the  guard  and  driver,  and  passeugers 
hail  the  train  as  they  might  an  omnibus,  without  troubling  them¬ 
selves  to  go  to  the  nearest  station.  If  any  one  happens  to  be 
waiting  at  a  station,  the  guard  dismounts,  opens  the  booking  office, 
issues  tickets,  and  goes  on  his  way  again.  No  indecent  haste  cuts 
short  the  pleasure  of  lovers  of  fine  scenery,  and  the  engine-driver 
has  been  known  to  stop  to  pick  up  a  wild  duck  which  had  been 
shot  and  had  fallen  on  the  line. 

The  country  which  lies  south-east  of  the  Scafell  range,  where 
the  valleys  of  the  Esk  and  Duddon  converge,  is  well  described  in 
Wordsworth’s  sonnets  on  the  latter  river.  It  is  a  wild,  dreary 
waste  of  hill  and  moorland,  “  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound — un¬ 
fruitful  solitudes,”  where  “  desolation  is  the  patron  saint.”  One 
may  walk  for  miles  without  finding  any  trace  of  human  habita¬ 
tion,  except  where  some  turf-cutter  has  left  his  spade  standing  in 
the  peaty  soil,  or  where  the  smoke  rises  from  a  solitary  cottage. 
The  sheep  stare  at  an  intruder  with  an  air  of  confidence  in  their 
right  to  be  where  they  are  which  is  generally  wanting  to  them. 
Here  and  there,  especially  after  a  wet  season,  one  comes  upon  the 
skeleton  of  a  lamb  picked  clean  by  carrion  crows.  Hawks 
hover  fearlessly  overhead,  and  flocks  of  curlews  come 
sweeping  past,  forgetting  their  usual  caution  in  the  rarity 
of  meeting  with  a  human  being.  To  the  north  of  Wast- 
water,  towards  Ennerdale  lake,  stretches  Copeland  Forest, 
a  succession  of  fells  almost  as  wild  and  solitary  as  the 
country  about  Wry  Nose  and  Hard  Knot,  which  has  just  been 
described.  Towards  the  sea,  however,  there  is  a  wide  tract  of 
lower  ground,  where  we  reach  once  more  the  regions  of  men  and 
railways.  In  the  valleys  of  the  streams  which  run  from  Copeland 
Forest  are  several  towns  and  villages  of  interest.  In  the  little 
market-town  of  Gosforth,  about  four  miles  west  of  the  foot  of 
Wastwater,  there  are  one  or  two  quaiut  cottages  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  a  fine  farmhouse,  probably  of  the  same  period. 
The  churchyard  contains  a  cross,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  in  excellent  preservation,  which  appears,  from  the  character 
of  the  decoration,  to  be  of  Scandinavian  origin,  though  authorities 
differ  on  this  point.  A  few  miles  north-west  of  Gosforth  lies  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Calder,  where  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  still 
stand,  though  their  appearance  is  rather  marred  by  the  too  close 
proximity  of  a  very  ugly  modern  house.  The  abbey  belonged  to 
the  great  Cistercian  house  at  Furness,  and  a  happier  choice  of  a 
site  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Cold  winds  are  effectually  shut 
out  by  the  hills,  thickly  covered  with  trees,  which  rise  on  either  side. 
The  valley  slopes  gently  to  the  south-west,  and  from  the  abbey  one 
may  trace  the  windings  of  the  river  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  Still 
pursuing  a  north-westerly  course  we  reach  Egremont,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Cumberland.  On  a  hill  overlooking  the  town  some 
remains  still  exist  of  the  castle  built  by  William  de  Meschiens 
soon  after  the  Conquest.  This  William  was  the  brother  of 
Ranulph  de  Meschiens,  to  whom  William  I.  granted  the  greater 
part  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  and  he  received  from 
his  brother  the  barony  of  Copeland,  which  seems  to  have  included 


all  the  land  lying  between  the  Duddon,  the  Derwent,  and  the  sea — 
in  fact,  the  whole  Ward  of  Allerdale-above-Derwent.  The  town 
is  not  very  remarkable,  except  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  largest 
statute  fairs  in  Cumberland  is  held  here ;  a  custom  which,  it  is  t  j  be 
hoped,  in  the  interests  of  decency  and  morality,  may  soon  fall  into 
disuse.  To  the  north  of  Egremont  lies  the  chief  mining  district 
of  West  Cumberland,  which  was  some  few  years  ago  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  may  well  recover  its  prosperity  with  a 
revival  of  trade.  The  headland  of  St.  Bees,  with  its  cliffs  of  red 
sandstone,  is  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  this  district.  Here,  as 
the  legend  runs,  the  Irish  St.  Bega  landed  in  the  seventh  century, 
and,  in  gratitude  for  her  prosperous  voyage,  founded  the 
chantry  named  after  her. '  It  was  destroyed,  like  so  many  reli¬ 
gious  houses  iu  England,  by  the  Danes.  William  de  Meschiens,  on 
becoming  lord  of  the  barony  of  Copeland,  restored  the  chantry  on 
a  very  much  larger  scale,  and  made  it  over  to  the  Benedictine 
monks  of  York.  Wordsworth  has  told  the  story  of  the 
foundation  and  varied  fortunes  of  the  abbey  in  the  beautiful 
“  Stanzas  Suggested  in  a  Steamboat  off  St.  Bees’s  Head.” 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Theological  College.  The 
Grammar  School,  which  has  several  scholarships  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindall.  The  port 
of  Whitehaven  is  worth  a  passing  visit,  for  the  sake  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  view  of  the  town  from  the  quay.  In  1566  the  town 
consisted  of  only  six  houses,  and  possessed  one  small  vessel  of  eight 
tons.  For  many  years  afterwards  the  growth  of  the  place  was 
slow;  but,  aided  by  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Lowther 
family,  it  gradually  increased  in  importance,  and  i3  now  a  con¬ 
siderable  seaport.  It  has,  too,  large  coal  mines,  which  stretch 
away  under  the  sea  for  a  long  distance.  Though  there  are  no  very 
fine  buildings,  the  general  effect  of  the  town  is  pleasing  enough  ; 
and  the  low  square  towers  of  the  churches  are  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  place  and  its  surroundings.  Un¬ 
happily,  the  most  interesting  of  the  churches  is  now  suffering 
restoration  of  a  kind  which  will  entirely  destroy  its  beauty.  To 
the  north  of  Whitehaven  the  country  offers  fewer  features  of 
interest.  The  little  town  of  Cockermouth  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  for  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth ;  but,  when  the 
Derwent  has  been  crossed,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  flatter  and 
more  monotonous  country  which  reaches  to  Carlisle. 

The  inland  portion  of  Cumberland  is  interesting  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  class  of  farmers  which  now  exists  scarcely  anywhere 
else  in  England.  In  the  more  level  country  towards  the  sea 
farms  are  in  many  cases  large ;  machinery  is  extensively  used,  and 
“  high  farming  ”  is  not  unknown.  But  in  the  hilly  districts  the 
yeomen,  or  ’statesmen,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  still  survive, 
though  unhappily  with  lessened  prosperity  and  in  constantly 
decreasing  numbers.  Rarely  owning  more  than  eighty  acres, 
and  often  as  few  as  fifteen  or  twenty,  they  lead  a  thrifty,  hard¬ 
working  life,  scarcely  richer  in  comforts  than  the  labourers  whom 
they  employ.  They  live  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  own  farms. 
Barley  bread  and  oatmeal  cakes  and  porridge  are  their  staple  food, 
while  buttermilk  is  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  Butcher’s 
meat  is  only  eaten  on  high  occasions,  and  even  home-cured  ham 
and  bacon  are  used  sparingly,  the  greater  part  being  sent  to  market. 
In  dress  and  education  the  master  differs  little  from  the  man, 
especially  since  farmers  have  for  the  most  part  ceased  to  manufac¬ 
ture  for  themselves  the  grey  homespun  cloth  which  once  formed 
their  distinctive  dress.  But  in  spite  of  their  fallen  fortunes  the 
’statesmen  have  not  lost  their  family  pride.  They  regard  as  far 
beneath  them  the  prosperous  tenant  of  several  hundred  rich  acres 
in  the  low  country,  and  they  certainly  have  whatever  justification 
long  descent  can  give  them.  Many  estates  have  remained  in  the 
same  family  for  three  or  four  centuries,  and  we  know 
of  one  in  Wastdale  which  has  belonged  to  the  ancestors 
of  its  present  owners  ever  since  the  Conquest.  The  farmhouses, 
simple  and  even  mean  as  they  are,  often  contain  fine  old  oak 
furniture.  Exquisitely  carved  cupboards,  coffers,  and  long  settles 
of  beautiful  workmanship  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  women 
of  the  household  are  generally  very  proud  of  their  china,  and  we 
have  seen  many  specimens  which  would  fetch  large  prices  if  they 
were  put  up  for  sale  where  collectors  congregate.  Many  beautiful 
pieces  of  silver  plate,  each  with  its  history,  lie  locked  up  in  the 
oaken  coffers ;  quaint  candlesticks,  forks,  and  spoons  of  rare 
patterns,  and  curiously  wrought  sugar-tongs,  which  only  see  the 
light  on  solemn  festivals,  when  the  choicest  dinner  service  is  set 
on  table,  and  the  finest  linen  is  brought  out  from  the  press  in 
which  it  has  lain  year  after  year  for  two  or  three  generations.  It 
was  from  the  class  of  ’statesmen  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  of  Cumberland  were  formerly  drawn,  and  the  many  odd 
stories  which  have  been  told  of  country  “  priests,”  as  they  are 
still  called,  appear  quite  probable  and  natural  when  one  considers 
that  they  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  little  more  education  than 
their  brothers  who  were  still  guiding  the  plough  or  following  the 
sheep.  The  value  of  benefices  in  the  county  was,  and  still  is  as  a 
general  rule,  exceedingly  small,  and  a  clergyman’s  simplest  means  of 
eking  out  his  very  scanty  stipend  was  by  returning  to  the  kind  of 
work  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  his  youth.  There 
are  some  amusing  stories  in  Dickinson’s  Cumbi-iana  turning  upon  an 
unexpected  visit  of  the  bishop,  who  finds  the  parson  of  the  parish  en¬ 
gaged  in  sheep-washing  or  some  such  rural  pursuit.  One  poverty- 
stricken  incumbent,  bolder  than  his  fellows,  replied  to  the  bishop’s 
reproach  that  he  wa3  quite  willing  to  leave  off  helping  his  neigh¬ 
bours  if  his  lordship  would  find  him  a  sufficiency  to  live  upon 
without  such  work — a  retort  which  briefly  expresses  the  whole 
merits  of  the  case. 
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Another  survival  from  bygone  days  may  indeed  be  of  less  his¬ 
torical  interest,  but  it  more  nearly  aifects  the  traveller's  comfort. 
In  West  Cumberland  it  is  possible  to  find  inns  which  have 
neither  been  glorified  into  hotels  nor  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
public-houses.  The  innkeeper  is  as  often  as  not  also  a  fanner,  and 
the  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  are  obvious  enough.  The 
inn  itself  is  generally  a  long,  low  stone  building,  covered  with 
roughcast.  The  surface  of  the  whitewashed  walls  is  pleasantly 
broken  by  a  facing  of  grey  slate  round  the  door  and  windows, 
while  the  stone  horse-block,  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  loft,  and 
the  coping  of  the  low  garden-wall  are  scoured  with  the  red  iron- 
ore  in  which  the  district  abounds.  The  old-fashioned  flowers  in 
the  trim  little  garden  heighten  the  effect  of  colour,  and  from  the 
open  stable-door  comes  a  fresh  healthy  smell  of  dried  bracken, 
which  is  used  for  litter  instead  of  straw.  The  outer  walls 
of  the  house  are  generally  very  thick,  for  stone  may  often  he  had 
for  the  trouble  of  carting  it;  but  the  bedrooms  are  for  the  most  part 
separated  only  by  wooden  planking  papered  over.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  the  movements  of  one’s  neighbours  may  he  heard  al¬ 
most  as  clearly  as  on  hoard  a  mail  steamer;  hut  after  a  day’s  walking 
across  the  fells  neither  snores  nor  conversation  can  keep  one  awake. 
At  whatever  hour  you  may  arrive,  fried  ham  and  eggs,  the  stand¬ 
ing  dish  in  Cumberland,  will  be  served  smoking  hot  at  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  notice  in  the  smallest  and  most  comfortable  of  sitting- 
rooms.  The  floor  may  he  of  stone,  hut  it  is  spread  with  warm 
rugs,  and  one  soon  grows  accustomed  to  the  slight  elevations  and 
depressions  in  the  surface.  The  chairs  have  heavy  oak  frames, 
broad  rush  seats,  and  arms  which  satisfy  the  desire  for  some  slight 
support,  without  inducing  premature  slumber  after  dinner.  A 
miscellaneous  collection  of  pictures  lines  the  walls.  Coloured 
portraits  of  royal  personages  are  as  plentiful  as  prints  of  champion 
wrestlers.  A  brewer's  advertisement  in  red  and  gold  on  one  side 
of  the  chimnevpiece  is  balanced  by  double-distilled  whisky,  in 
black  and  silver,  on  the  other.  A  certificate  of  the  host’s  enrol¬ 
ment  as  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  is 
flanked  by  two  black  frames  full  of  funeral  cards,  and  above  the 
fireplace  hangs  a  sampler  worked  by  the  hostess  thirty  years  ago. 


QUEEN  ANNE’S  SON. 

"VXTHILE  the  fact  of  Queen  Anne’s  decease  is  one  of  the  best 
V  v  known  truths  of  history,  most  people  who  have  passed  the 
age  of  examinations  do  not  remember  that  she  had  any  son  at  all. 
Yet  Queen  Anne,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  Princess  Anne, 
was  the  mother  of  seventeen  children,  of  whom  only  one  survived 
to  the  age  of  eleven.  This  was  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester.  A 
servant  of  the  Duke,  a  Welshman,  named  Jenkin  Lewis,  wrote  a 
little  memoir  of  the  child,  which  is  now  very  rare,  or,  rather,  not 
to  be  obtained  at  all.  Macaulay,  “who  had  seen  almost  everything 
which  related  to  the  reign  of  William  III.,  never  mentions  it,’’ 
though  Macaulay  lived  for  many  years  at  Holly  Lodge,  near  Camden 
House,  where  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester  passed  most  of  his  limited 
time  in  this  world.  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie  has  just  reprinted  Jenkin 
Lewis's  tract,  with  a  brief  introduction.  The  little  book  has  a 
pathetic  sort  of  interest ;  the  details  of  the  young  Duke's  life  are 
quaint  and  amusing,  and,  as  there  are  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  of  the  volume  (published  by  Mr.  Stanford),  the  fresh 
edition  is  likely  soon  to  become  as  scarce  as  the  old  one.  As  the 
book  cannot  come  into  the  hands  of  many  readers,  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  adventures  of  “  Le  Tres  Puissant 
Prince,”  as  the  child  was  called  when  he  received  the  Garter  in 
1695- 

William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  born  on  the  24th  July, 
1689.  He  was  a  child  of  that  stormy  year  of  the  Devolution, 
when  the  Princess  Anne  chose  to  follow  her  husband  and  the 
rising  sun  rather  than  to  go  with  her  father  and  the  declining 
luminary  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  baby  was  a  very  weakly 
child,  and  most  people  forecast  his  early  fate.  Ilis  first  ex¬ 
periences  of  life  took  the  shape  of  “  convulsion-fits,”  and  “  all 
encouragement  was  offered  for  any  one  who  could  find  a  remedy 
for  convulsion-fits.”  Though  these  were  the  days  of  Dr. 
Dadcliffe,  a  belief  in  amateur  physicians  seems  to  have  possessed 
the  minds  of  the  Doyal  parents.  Just  as  in  a  fairy  tale,  when 
the  King  offers  half  his  kingdom  to  the  person  who  will  heal  his 
daughter,  people  crowded  to  Court  with  their  private  nostrums. 
“  Among  the  countrywomen  that  attended,  Mrs  Pack,  the  wife 
of  a  Quaker,  came  from  Kingston  Wick,  with  a  young  child  iu  her 
arms  of  a  month  old,  to  speak  of  a  remedy  which  had  restored 
her  children.”  Prince  George  chancing  to  observe  that  the  wife 
of  a  Quaker  was  a  healthy-looking  woman,  Mrs.  Pack  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  Prince’s  nurse.  The  Prince  recovered  from  his 
fits,  the  nurse  it  was  that  died — some  years  later.  On  this  sad 
occasion  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  displayed  his  early  possession  of 
a  Royal  quality.  “  The  Queen  asked  him  if  he  was  not  sorry  that 
his  nurse  was  dead.  He  said  ‘  No,  madam,’  for  at  this  early  age 
he  had  the  faculty  of  forgetting  even  his  greatest  favourites  when 
out  of  sight.”  In  this  trait  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will  recognize  the 
innate  rascality  and  instinctive  selfishness  of  princes.  The  Duke, 
after  recovering  from  his  convulsive  fits,  was  carried,  for  the 
country  air,  to  my  Lord  Craven’s  house  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits. 
Somewhat  later  Camden  House  was  taken,  and  the  Prince  was 
driven  out  in  a  coach  drawn  by  horses  “  which  were  no  larger 
than  a  good  mastiff.”  In  1693  he  suffered  from  an  ague  ; 
but  Dr.  Dadcliffe  prescribed  the  Jesuit’s  Powder  (quinine),  of 


Wuioh  inn  took  large  quantities  “most  manfully.”  IDs 

earliest  av  icu  e  words,  it  is  interesting  to  philologists  to 
learn,  wt-re  monosyllabic  radicals,  Gig  and  Dy,  the  latter 
of  which  we  it-el  certain  that  many  students  will  connect 
with  the  \ryan  Dyaus,  But  it  appears,  on  Mr.  Jenkin 
Lewis’s  evidence,  that  Dy  was  only  short  for  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s 
maid.  Lewis  now  observed  in  the  Duke  a  truly  Royal  love  for 
horses  and  drums.  For  the  remainder  of  his  eleven  years  his 
Royal  Highness  incessantly  played  at  soldiers,  and  displayed  a 
becoming  ambition  and  martial  temperament.  For  what  were 
Princes  born  but  the  glorious  game  of  war  ?  The  little  Duke 
could  conceive  of  no  more  noble  exercise,  and  (after  a  brief  interval 
of  wishing  to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  smith)  was  drilling  his 
servant’s  sons,  and  planning  fortifications,  and  vapouring  with 
sword  and  pistol,  all  day  long.  The  faithful  Lewis  told  him 
anecdotes  of  Caesar,  Alexander,  and  other  martialists,  and  even 
learned  fortification,  to  win  the  favour  of  the  little  Duke. 
But  Dr.  Prat,  the  boy’s  tutor,  wa3  jealous,  and  himself  took  up 
the  study  of  military  engineering,  “  which  did  not  so  properly 
belong  to  his  office,  or  his  cloth,  and  thereby  deprived  another  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  employed.”  This  unclerical  action  of 
Dr.  Prat’s  chagrined  the  faithful  Jenkin,  and  he  withdrew  from 
the  life  of  a  Court  to  the  service  of  a  French  merchant  in  Roan, 
as  he  spells  Rouen.  But  this  is  anticipating  the  course  of  his 
narrative. 

The  little  Duke’s  first  guards  were  twenty  boys  from  Kensington, 
accoutred  with  paper  caps  and  wooden  swords.  In  1694  he  was 
breeched,  and,  being  displeased  with  the  fit  of  his  garments, 
ordered  his  guards  “  to  put  the  taylor  on  the  wooden  horse,  which 
stood  in  the  presence  room,  for  the  punishment  of  offenders,  as  is 
usual  in  martial  law.”  At  this  'time  his  Royal  Highness’s  toes 
“  turned  out  as  naturally  as  if  he  had  really  been  taught  to  do  so,” 
a  grace  which  charmed  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  person. 
Though  active  and  lively,  he  was  always  ailing,  and  seems  never 
to  have  been  able  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  without  help.  At  one 
time  he  conceived  that  he  could  go  nowhere  without  two  people 
to  hold  him,  and  he  persisted  in  this  fancy  till  his  father  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  and  illustrated  with  cuts,  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  birch.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  time  that  he 
was  whipped,  and  his  poor  little  life  was  a  happy  one  enough. 
The  Queen  quarrelled  with  Princess  Anne  in  a  sisterly  way,  and  de¬ 
prived  her  of  her  guard.  The  little  Duke,  who  was  exercising 
his  boy  soldiers  at  Kensington,  ventured  to  tell  her  Majesty  “  ‘  that 
his  mamma  once  had  guards,  but  had  none  now,’  which,  it  was 
said,  surprised  the  Queen  a  good  deal.”  The  King  gave  the  boys 
twenty  guineas  ;  and,  sad  to  tell,  these  Praetorians  waxed  wanton. 
“  They  were  very  rude,  presuming  upon  their  being  soldiers ;  and 
would  challenge  men,  and  fall  on  many  people  as  they  came  to 
and  from  Kensington  to  London,  which  caused  many  complaints.” 
Such  are  the  defects  of  the  military  character  and  the  dangers  of 
a  standing  army.  At  that  time  the  “  Scots  Dragoons  ”  were  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  King  iu  Hyde  Park.  “  They  were  as  good  troops,” 
says  Jenkin,  “as  ever  I  saw;  with  caps,  and  fuzees,  and  great 
basket-hilted  swords,  very  long.”  The  Duke  observed  these  swords 
with  interest,  and  commanded  his  cutler  to  make  him  a  claymore, 
with  which  he  would  “  swagger  about  the  presence  room.”  With 
these  martial  tastes  the  little  Duke  combined  an  unaffected  aver¬ 
sion  to  the  exercises  of  religion,  which,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  “  he 
understood  heyond  imagination”;  nor  could  he  be  induced  to 
attend  family  prayers.  The  Church,  therefore,  lost  less  than  the 
Army,  it  may  be,  by  his  death.  His  memory  was  good,  but  he 
mainly  used  it  in  learning  the  terms  of  war  by  land  and  sea.  He 
even  thought  out  a  very  notable  stratagem  whereby  to  disconcert 
boarders  in  a  naval  battle.  “  When  we  are  at  sea,”  he  would 
observe,  “  I  will  cannonade  my  enemies  and  then  lie  by  ;  so  make 
them  believe  they  may  board  us.  I  will  send  a  boy  up  to  the  top¬ 
masts  to  let  fall  from  thence  a  bag  of  pease,  that  when  the  enemy 
came  to  board  us  they  will  fall  down  by  means  of  the  pease,  and 
I  and  my  men  will  rush  from  the  corners  of  the  ship  and  cut 
'  them  to  pieces.”  In  this  young  general’s  opinion,  the  countries 
which  a  British  commander  should,  aim  at  subduing  are  France, 
Hungary,  and  Turkey.  Llad  he  lived,  he  meant  to  conquer  them 
in  detail,  nor  has  the  feat  yet  been  accomplished  by  the  forces  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  now  happily  settled  on  the  throne  which 
the  young  Duke  did  not  survive  to  occupy.  When  invested  with  the 
Garter  he  said,  “  Lewis,  if  I  fight  any  more  battles,  I  will  give 
harder  blows  now  than  ever.”  And  he  really  thought,  by  being 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  he  ought  to  become  braver  and  stouter  than 
heretofore. 

But,  alas !  the  “  Ties  haut,  Tres  Puissant,  et  Tres  Illustro 
Prince,  Guillaume,”  grew  no  stouter.  The  ceremonial  of  his 
eleventh  birthday,  July  24,  1700,  left  him  “  fatigu’d  and  indis¬ 
pos’d.”  On  the  26th  he  was  hot  and  feverish.  They  bled  and 
blistered  the  child,  and  he  died  in  a  delirium  on  the  30th  of  July. 
His  funeral  was  stately,  and  was  attended  by  Burnet,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  his  tutor-in-chief.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Burnet, 
while  acting  as  tutor,  should  spend  no  less  than  ten  days  yearly 
in  his  diocese.  “  Such,”  says  Mr.  Loftie,  “  were  the  notions  pre¬ 
valent  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to  the  duties 
of  the  episcopal  office.”  Burnet  could  return  to  them  now.  He 
had  read  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Gospels  to  this  careless  little 
Prince,  and  had  for  two  years  conversed  with  him  about  geography, 
and  “  the  forms  of  government  in  every  country,  with  the  inte¬ 
rests  and  trade  of  that  country,  and  what  was  both  good  and  bad 
in  it.  .  .  .  The  last  thing  I  explained  to  him  was  the  Gothic 

constitution,  and  the  beneficiary  and  feudal  laws.”  Possibly  all 
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that  learning’  wearied  the  child,  yet  he  seems  to  have  preserved 
his  lively  spirit  to  the  end.  He  made  his  little  mot.s,  which  the 
faithful  Jenkin  quotes,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  sturdy  young 
Prince  in  his  mental  habit,  though  weak  of  body.  It  is  pleasant 
to  read  of  his  brief  life,  “  an  endless  imitation  ”  of  the  ways  of 
kings.  A  harmless,  bloodless  soldier  ;  a  despot,  who  only  scolded 
his  maids ;  a  child,  dwelling  always  in  fantasy,  and  rehearsing  for 
the  great  comedy  in  which  he  was  never  to  play,  his  story  is  more 
touching,  we  think,  than  fictitious  romances  about  the  deaths  of 
precocious  infants.  Mr.  Loftie’s  little  volume  is  one  that  Thackeray 
would  have  delighted  in ;  it  is  like  a  Royal  version  of  Dr.  John 
Brown’s  Pet  Marjory ,  and  we  almost  regret  that,  as  at  present 
published,  the  book  can  reach  so  few  people. 


THE  PHYLLOXERA  CONGRESS  AT  BORDEAUX. 

THE  postponement  of  the  Congress  from  the  beginning  of 
September  proved  somewhat  unfortunate  for  those  who  had 
come  from  a  distance  to  attend  it.  The  vintage  had  long  been 
over,  and  the  opportunity  was  wanting  of  seeing  one  of  the  most 
palpable  evidences  of  the  ravages  wrought  by  the  Phylloxera  in 
vineyards  attacked  by  it  as  compared  with  those  at  present  un¬ 
touched.  The  practised  eye  of  an  expert  recognizes  its  presence 
in  a  moment  on  the  diseased  plants.  But  for  a  stranger,  unless 
matters  are  very  bad  indeed,  and  the  vines  are  actually  moribund, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  confound  actual  unhealthiness  with  the  natural 
tints  of  the  foliage  in  autumn.  Nor  are  the  small  galls  usually 
found  on  the  leaves  in  France,  which  in  the  case  of  the  vines  of 
America,  and  too  often  those  of  English  gardens,  are  so  significant 
a  symptom.  A  disadvantage  of  a  different  kind  was  the  detestable 
weather  which  usually  visits  Bordeaux  in  October.  The  dull 
lowering  clouds  distilled  an  irritating  drizzle  through  the  hot 
steamy  air,  and  this  scarcely  intermitted  during  the  whole  week, 
except  to  be  varied  by  sharp  gusts  of  rain  driving  in  from  the 
Atlantic.  Under  more  favourable  circumstances  Bordeaux  would 
be  impressive.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  an  ordinary  seaport 
than  the  splendid  curve  of  its  quays,  lined  with  handsome  houses 
and  stately  public  buildings.  But  this  external  magnificence  by 
no  means  compensated  for  the  discomfort  of  hotels  infested  with 
mosquitoes  and  the  squalid  dinginess  of  the  Alhambra,  in  which 
alone,  apparently,  it  was  possible  to  find  a  room  of  sufficient  size 
for  the  meetings, 

The  International  title  given  to  the  Congress  implied  little  more, 
probably,  than  a  concurrence  in  an  unmeaning  fashion.  A  Society 
does  not  become  international  because  foreigners  are  occasionally 
present  at  its  meetings,  or  even  make  communications  to  it.  A 
few  foreign  representatives  were  present  at  Bordeaux,  but  the 
practical  value  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  will  undoubtedly 
depend  on  the  fact  that  it  was  essentially  a  gathering  of  local  men 
intensely  in  earnest  in  combating  an  enemy  which  to  many  of 
them  menaces  nothing  short  of  absolute  ruin,  or  at  least  of  total 
loss  of  future  income.  A  vague  scheme  for  international  action 
was  brought  forward  at  an  early  meeting  only  to  be  promptly 
referred  to  a  Committee  for  report,  and  subsequently  summarily 
rejected. 

The  scene  of  the  nocturnal  revels  of  the  bourgeoisie  Bordelnise  is 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  great  ballroom,  all  but  unpro¬ 
vided  with  external  windows,  was  lighted  throughout  the  week 
with  gas.  But  the  available  space  was  thronged,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  curious  spectacle  than  the  open¬ 
ing  meeting,  when  M.  Lalande,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appeared  in  the  musicians’  gallery,  which  for  the 
occasion  had  been  turned  into  a  tribune,  to  deliver  his  address  in 
the  presence  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  and  all  the  official  nota¬ 
bilities  of  the  Gironde.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  had  been 
skilfully  organized  beforehand.  Committees  had  been  appointed  to 
collect  information  and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  principal  heads  f 
of  discussion.  As  the  result  showed,  considerable  tact  had  been 
used  in  arranging  the  matters  of  debate,  so  as  to  keep  those  to  the 
end  on  which  anything  like  controversy  might  be  expected ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  proceedings  will  possess  much  more 
practical  usefulness  than  usually  results  from  such  gatherings. 

Every  one  is  now  aware  that  the  two  great  districts  of  Phylloxera 
infection  in  France  centre  round  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux.  In  the 
latter  case  the  mischief  is  to  a  great  extent  confined  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Garonne.  Dordogne  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Gironde  have  been  ravaged,  and  in  large  districts  of  Charente 
Inferieure  and  Charente  the  vine  has  been  practically  exter¬ 
minated.  The  latter  department  was  the  principal  seat  of 
cultivation  of  the  strong  white  wines  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  brandy.  The  stony  soil  of  the  hill-sides  is  all  but  useless  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Phylloxera  have  simply 
destroyed  the  means  of  livelihood  of  the  small  proprietors.  On 
the  low-lying  lands  matters  have  been  scarcely  so  bad,  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  grow  other  crops,  which,  however,  at  the  best  are 
but  an  inadequate  substitute  for  the  lucrative  culture  which  they 
have  replaced.  Hitherto,  however,  the  Medoc,  the  curious  spit  of 
land  running  northwards  between  the  Garonne  and  the  sea — a 
district  which  will  be  for  ever  memorable  as  the  seat  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  finest  products  of  viticultural  art — has  com¬ 
paratively  escaped.  But  the  proprietors  have  now  thoroughly 
grasped  the  fact  that  they  have  only  a  period  of  respite ;  the 
march  of  the  inexorable  Phylloxera  cannot  be  stayed ;  and  if  the 
consumption  of  fine  wine  is  still  to  be  preserved  amongst  the 


amenities  of  life,  the  day  of  grace,  which  will  be  so  soon  past, 
must  be  utilized  to  the  utmost.  The  wine-growers  of  the  Charente 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  While  the  campaign  against 
the  Phylloxera  was  being  organized  they  saw  their  property  dis¬ 
appear  before  their  eyes ;  amidst  the  conflict  of  uncertain  reme¬ 
dies,  the  real  value  of  which  only  experience  could  determine, 
they  hesitated  in  inaction.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  their 
sacrifice  may  be  the  salvation  of  the  Medoc.  The  Congress  has 
had  the  merit  of  laying  before  a  large  body  of  vine-cultivators 
the  best  information  which  the  combined  experience  of  practical 
men  and  scientific  experts  can  afford ;  and  certainly,  if  assiduous 
attention  at  meetings  prolonged,  with  short  intervals,  from  half¬ 
past  eight  in  the  morning  till  nearly  midnight  counts  for  any¬ 
thing,  the  trouble  taken  will  not  have  been  wasted.  In  England, 
congresses  are  seldom  more  than  opportunities  for  somewhat 
ponderous  dissipation,  for  which  the  reading  of  papers  is  little 
more  than  an  excuse.  But  at  Bordeaux  matters  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  dissipation  there  was  none,  and  the  speakers  who  turned 
out,  in  full  evening  dress,  at  the  English  breakfast-time  to  speak 
by  murky  gaslight  never  failed  in  receiving  the  attention  of  a  large 
audience,  sometimes  almost  too  vivacious  in  its  interest. 

The  Reports  of  the  Committees,  which  had  spent  some  time  in 
visiting  various  districts  of  the  South — where  trial  had  been  made 
of  different  remedial  methods — were  printed,  and  distributed 
during  the  meetings.  These  methods  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — those  which  have  for  their  object  to  free  the  vines  from 
the  parasite  which  infests  them,  and  those  which  seek  to  cultivate 
the  vine  under  conditions  which  render  it  independent  of  its 
attacks.  Methods  of  the  former  kind  are,  of  course,  the  earliest  in 
date,  and  they  are  still  not  without  their  strenuous  supporters. 
Those  who  have  advocated  particular  expedients — doubtless  at  the 
moment  the  best  that  could  be  adopted — come  at  last  to  feel  a 
kind  of  vested  interest  in  them  and  a  sort  of  jealousy  at  their 
supersession.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  advocates  of  what, 
it  must  be  feared,  is  at  the  best  but  a  palliative  method 
of  treatment,  have  a  very  natural  ground  for  anxiety  on 
their  side.  A  very  slight  study  of  the  conditions  of  vine- 
culture  in  the  more  valuable  vineyards  is  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  growth  of  what  may  be  termed  high-bred 
vines  is  a  singularly  artificial  matter,  the  conditions  of  which 
are  most  delicately  balanced.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
of  vine-growing  is  to  determine  the  particular  kind  out  of  the 
immense  number  known  (the  mere  catalogue  of  which  forms  a 
volume),  which  is  suited  to  the  soil  and  physical  conditions  of  a 
particular  locality,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  the  same  vine¬ 
yard  a  vine  which  bears  abundantly  on  one  side  of  a  road,  un¬ 
productive  and  all  but  sterile  on  the  other.  Quite  apart  from  the 
Phylloxera  much  money  has  been  lost  by  planting  vines  without 
previously  ascertaining  the  kinds  which  are  likely  to  succeed.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  cultivator  should  wish 
to  do  anything  rather  than  interfere  with  the  vines  themselves 
when  their  produce  is  a  valuable  wine. 

The  Phylloxera  (which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  an  insect  not 
very  remotely  allied  to  the  aphides  of  our  gardens)  is  capable  of 
leading  in  different  stages  both  an  underground  and  an  aerial  life. 
During  the  former  it  attacks  the  ends  of  the  minute  fibres  of  the 
roots,  producing  at  first  small  but  very  characteristic  gall-like 
swellings  upon  them,  and  finally  bringing  about  their  decay  and 
death.  The  vine  endeavours  to  repair  the  loss  by  putting  out  a 
fresh  crop  of  rootlets,  and  these  succumb  in  their  turn.  But  this 
reparation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  plant's  reserve  of  nutriment, 
which  should  properly  be  directed  to  the  support  of  its  annual 
growth  of  grape-bearing  shoots.  The  Phylloxera  kills  the  vine 
therefore  by  a  slow  but  inevitable  process  of  depletion.  As  the  injury 
proceeds  the  rootlets  are  all  destroyed  ;  the  insects  migrate  to  the 
older  roots,  upon  which  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  fine 
sulphur-like  dust.  Many  of  the  smaller  cultivators  have  hitherto 
been  content  to  endeavour  to  feed  the  starving  vines  with  increased 
supplies  of  manure,  a  course  of  procedure  which  finds  no  support 
from  the  Congress  Reports.  “  The  most  stimulating  manures  and 
the  most  assiduous  cultivation  may  retard  somewhat  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  infected  vine,  but  cannot  in  the  end  arrest  it.” 
The  Phylloxera  may,  however,  be  killed,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  is  to  drown  it  by  irrigating  the  vineyards  during 
the  winter.  This  method,  even  where  it  can  be  practised,  is  not 
without  difficulties.  Some  vines  are  thrown  by  it  too  early  into 
leaf,  with  the  result  that  the  flowers  do  not  properly  expand  and 
the  crop  is  correspondingly  diminished.  Nor,  inasmuch  as  the 
vines  still  remain  open  to  fresh  invasions,  is  it  sufficient  to  confine 
the  operation  to  a  single  year ;  it  must  be  frequently  renewed,  and 
this  where  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  on  to  the  land  is  a  serious 
item  of  expenditure.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of  French  vine¬ 
yards  the  remedy  is  inapplicable,  as  the  vineyards  cannot  be 
flooded ;  where,  however,  it  can  be  done  (especially  with  river 
water  which  enriches  the  soil  as  well),  the  excellence  of  the 
results  was  attested  by  numerous  speakers. 

The  various  insecticides,  the  use  of  which  has  been  urged  by  the 
Commission  of  the  French  Academy,  besides  being  supported  by 
State  subventions,  next  passed  under  review.  Of  these,  sulpho- 
carbonate  of  potassium  appears  to  be  admitted  to  be  the  best ;  but 
the  cost  is  considerable,  and  apparently  altogether  beyond  the 
means  of  cultivators  who  aim  at  producing  nothing  more  than 
ordinary  table  wine.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  more  economical,  but 
its  use  is  not  without  risks ;  apart  from  fatal  accidents  to  the 
workpeople,  if  its  application  is  followed  by  rain,  the  pores  of  the 
soil  become  clogged,  the  bisulphide  is  not  dissipated  through  the 
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soil,  tat  remains  too  long  in  contact  with  the  roots  in  too  concen¬ 
trated.  a  state,  and  the  vines  are  killed.  A  more  fatal  defect  in  the 
.application  of  this  particular  class  of  remedies  is  that  in  the 
poorer  and  more  stony  soils  they  appear  to  be  inefficacious,  and 
-even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  them  annually.  Professor  Mouillefert,  who  is  the  official 
.advocate  of  the  treatment  of  the  Phylloxera  by  chemical  insecti¬ 
cides,  attended  the  Congress,  and  was  not  altogether  in  accord  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee.  But  he  somewhat  weakened 
ilia  position  by  contending  that  the  Phylloxera,  by  raising  the 
price  of  wine,  was  rather  a  benefit  to  the  proprietors  than  an 
•evil — a  line  of  argument  which  was  by  no  means  to  the  taste 
•of  the  audience. 

The  most  important  discussions  were  those  of  the  concluding 
meetings,  which  were  occupied  with  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Report  of  the  second  Committee,  the  object  of  whose  labours  was 
to  examine  the  conditions  under  which  the  culture  of  the  vine 
•could  be  continued  in  the  face  of  the  attacks  of  the  Phylloxera. 
This  apparently  is  possible  for  the  European  vine  on  very  sandy 
.soils,  a  point  which  was  admitted  without  dispute;  the  effect  of 
this  wifi  be  to  carry  the  culture  of  the  vine  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
formerly,  and  materially  to  raise  the  value  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  districts  of  the  Landes  and  elsewhere  which  have  hitherto 
ibeen  reg  rued  as  ail  but  worthless.  When,  however,  the  question 
•of  American  vines  was  reached  the  proceedings  became  much 
more  animated,  and,  with  a  less  skilful  chairman,  would  have 
probably  drilled  mto  hopeless  disorder.  The  whole  subject  has  so 
recently  been  brought  before  the  readers  of  this  journal  in  a 
•review  of  the  remarkable  papers  of  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-James 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  facts  at  any  length.  As  is 
well  known,  the  American  species  of  vino  (which  are  altogether 
•distinct  from  the  European)  can  tolerate  the  attacks  of  the 
Phylloxera  without  injury.  This  has  largely  been  taken  ad¬ 
vantage'  of  in  the  southern  districts  round  Marseilles,  as  well 
as  in  I,  nguedoc.  American  vines  are  either  used  as  “direct 
producers  of  wine  or  as  stocks  on  which  the  European 
kinds  are  graded.  The  former  fact  might  well  he  regarded  with 
.dismay  1  re  were  any  chance  of  the  produce  of  American  vines 
•coming  into  immediate  competition  with  the  finer  produce  of  the 
European.  ;  men  in  America  the  wine  made  from  American  grapes 
rouses  any  iiing  rather  than  enthusiasm.  The  vines  of  Europe 
have  beta  the  insensible  growth  of  centuries  of  development;  they 
.are  as  much  products  of  art  as  a  violin.  American  vines  in  the 
nature  of  things  are  nearer  to  their  uncivilized  state,  and  one 
might  as  well  place  a  tom-tom  in  the  hands  of  a  Joachim  as  offer 
American  vines  to  the  wine-growers  of  the  Medoc  to  replace 
those  they  now  cultivate. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  wine  produced  in  France  is  intended 
for  daily  ordinary  consumption ;  of  this  the  supply  i3  no  longer 
.sufficient  even  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  At  present  the 
wine  which  has  most  deteriorated  is  the  vin  ordinaire ;  on  the 
inn  tables  of  the  South  one  too  often  finds,  instead  of  a  wholesome 
vin  da  pays,  a  horrible  fluid  known  to  the  initiated  as  vin  da 
sucre,  which  is  made  by  adding  sugar  and  as  much  water  to  the 
marc  as  wine  has  been  expressed  from  it,  and  then  fermenting 
.again.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  this  device  till  the 
Phylloxera  came;  but  in  a  country  where  even  the  children  of 
jpeasauts  refuse  to  drink  water,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  anything  in  the  semblance  of  wine  can  now  be  kept 
ap.  The  American  vines  which  are  most  in  favour  as  “  direct  pro¬ 
ducers  ”  are  the  Jacquez  and  the  Herbemont ;  these  are  varieties 
•of  Vitis  cestioalis,  the  fruit  of  which  is  destitute  of  the  “  foxy  ” 
taste  so  nauseous  in  Vitis  Labrusca.  In  the  exhibition  held  in  rooms 
adjoining  the  Congress,  branches  laden  with  grapes  were  shown  of 
.the  Jacquez  which  the  spies  might  have  brought  from  the 
Promised  Land.  The  wine  made  from  it  is  thought  to  have  great 
.merits  on  account  of  its  depth  of  colour  and  richness  in  alcohol. 
The  specimens  shown  at  the  Congress,  however,  can  only  be 
described  as  resembling  mulberry  juice  diluted  with  vinegar. 
AVine  made  from  ITerbemont  grapes  is  said  to  be  inferior  to 
Jacquez  in  strength,  and  more  delicate — a  description  which, 
.tested  by  experience,  seemed  so  far  true  that  it  resembled  Jacquez 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  mulberry  juice  omitted. 

Both  the  Jacquez  and  the  Herbemont  are  put  to  more  legitimate 
•use  as  stocks  for  grafting  the  European  vines.  The  Jacquez  answers 
well  for  this  purpose  in  the  South,  and  its  range  of  successful  culti¬ 
vation  corresponds  with  that  of  the  olive.  In  the  South-West  it  is 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  the  Herbemont  takes  its  place.  But  the 
•chief  reliance  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  Iiiparia  variety  of  Vitis  cordi- 
folia.  The  vine-growers  of  the  Gironde  seemed  at  first  rather  disposed 
to  regard  the  enthusiasm  for  grafting  shown  by  those  of  the  South 
with  hesitation,  if  not  impatience.  And  the  merits  and  demerits 
uof  American  stocks  have  even  in  some  extraordinary  way  got  mixed 
up  with  purely  political  questions.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  often  excited  debates  without  feeliug 
lhat  the  American  stocks  were  steadily  gaining  ground.  The 
j) resent  condition  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Medoc  is  a  thing  to 
De  as  little  tampered  with  as  possible.  The  ultimate  fate  of 
Venice  is  probably  to  lapse  to  ruin,  not  by  the  crumbling  of  its 
palaces,  but  by  tbe  decay  of  the  piles  ou  which  they  are  built ; 

tne  foundations  may  be  renewed,  but  tbe  palaces  never.  The 
vines  of  tne  Modoc  are  in  a  similar  predicament ;  hut  if  their  roots 
•can  be  replaced  with  others  which  have  an  immunity  from 
Phylloxera,  the  vines  may  still,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  pro- 
•duce  their  wmes  unaltered  on  the  old  vineyards.  The  stocks 
which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  hear  grapes  themselves  which  have 


no  foxy  taste,  and  the  possible  risk  of  injuring  the  delicate  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  world-famed  wines  by  contamination  from  the  stock  seems 
to  excite  little  apprehension.  The  only  open  question  is  the 
effect  on  the  yield,  and  in  this  respect  diametrically  opposite 
opinions  have  been  expressed.  On  the  one  hand,  appeal  is  made 
to  the  general  experience  that  grafting  increases  productiveness, 
while  on  the  other  the  result  of  actual  experiment  is  said  to  be 
that  in  the  case  of  the  vine  the  yield  is  diminished.  On  the  whole 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  tbe  Bordeaux  Congress  has  done  much 
to  settle  the  indecision  as  to  the  Phylloxera  policy  of  France  in  the 
future,  and  tbe  members  were  not  tardy  in  admitting  their  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-James  and  to 
the  labours  of  Professor  Planchon  in  showing  them  the  way. 


IVAN  TURGUENIEF. 

THERE  is  at  present  staying  in  this  country  a  guest  who  is 
not  only  the  greatest  writer  of  fiction  ever  produced  by 
Russia,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  European  novelists, 
Ivan  Sergueevich  Turguenief.  Iiis  visit  may  be  taken  as  an 
occasion  for  saying  a  few  words  about  bis  works,  especially  as 
regards  their  tone  and  drift.  We  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
translations  of  his  novels  have  not  obtained  among  us  the  wide 
circulation  which  they  have  gained  in  America,  where  a  series  of 
many  volumes  devoted  to  his  writings  has  been  published  (Ilenrv 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York).  But  it  may  safely  he  asserted  that,  in 
those  of  our  households  in  which  real  culture  is  to  he  found, 
there  will  a  full  appreciation  of  Mr.  Turguenief’s  admirable  work 
be  found  also. 

Within  certain  limits  Mr.  Turguenief  is  now  acknowledged 
throughout  Europe  as  reigning  supreme.  Now  that  we  have  lost 
Balzac,  Thackeray,  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  and,  among  others, 
that  fine  writer  whose  method  Mr.  Turgueniefs  closely  resembles — 
Prosper  Merimde — there  exist  but  few  writers  who  can  com¬ 
pete  with  tbe  Russian  novelist  in  bis  power  of  raising  the  veil 
which  bides  from  the  outer  world  tbe  secrets  of  a  man’s  inner 
life,  of  bringing  to  light  the  obscure  springs  which  regulate  or 
disturb  bis  career,  and  more  especially  of  tracing  the  blind  paths 
which  are  so  apt  to  m'slead  in  that  dark  forest  to  which  a 
Russian  proverb  compares  a  maiden’s  heart.  Iiis  characters 
are  no  mere  wax-work  figures,  “  painfully  ”  elaborated  into  a 
simulation  of  life.  They  live  and  move  and  breathe,  as  a  Russian 
folk-song  might  say,  “  with  an  heroic  breath.”  In  this  point 
Mr.  Turguenief  stands  high  above  some  careful  psychological 
analysts,  who  in  the  most  creditable  manner  dissect  and  poke 
and  pry  and  weigh.  Their  results  deserve  respect,  but  it  re¬ 
sembles  that  which  we  pay  to  a  corpse.  Their  figures  are  like 
the  slain  heroes  in  the  Russian  folk-tales  on  which  the  resusci¬ 
tating  Water  of  Life  has  produced  its  first  effect.  Sprinkled  over 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  dead  man,  it  at  once  consolidates  his 
scattered  fragments,  healing  every  wound  and  obliterating  every 
blemish.  But  it  is  not  till  a  second  operation  is  performed  by 
the  dispenser  of  tbe  magic  balm  that  the  corpse  becomes  a  living 
man.  Fully  alive  are  the  men  and  women  with  whom  Mr. 
Turguenief  has  made  us  acquainted.  And  so  lovable  are  many 
of  them  that  we  often  forget  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  the 
beauty  of  his  art,  thinking  only  of  the  sorrows  and  successes  of 
the  men,  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  women,  whom  he  has  added 
to  the  list  of  our  unknown  friends.  If  to  these  merits  are  added 
those  which  he  possesses  as  the  wielder  of  a  style  unrivalled  for 
delicacy  and  seldom  equalled  in  force,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that 
in  his  own  field  he  stands  alone.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  dispute 
this  conclusion,  let  him  turn  for  a  proof  of  Mr.  Turgueniefs  power  to 
the  scene  (“  Father  and  Sons”)  in  which  the  dying  Bazarof,  that 
modern  Russian  Titan,  closes  his  eyes  on  the  world  for  which  he 
had  hoped  to  do  so  much,  but  in  behalf  of  which  he  can  now  do 
nothing  hut  “  die  decently,”  and  his  distracted  parents  fall  down 
together  “  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  exactly  like  two  lambs  ” 
(says  the  old  servant-maid),  “  like  two  lambs  in  the  beat  of  tbe 
day.”  Ur  let  him  read  those  most  tragic  of  pages  in  which  is 
described  the  funeral  of  the  poor  girl  (“The  Unhappy  One”), 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  slow  but  steady  torture  to 
which  she  is  subjected  by  her  unrelenting  stepfather,  who  scatters 
tbe  dust  over  the  cofiiu  to  which  his  cruelty  has  reduced  her 
“  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  stoning  an  enemy.”  If  it  bh  the 
perfection  of  delicacy  and  grace  of  which  he  desires  a  speci¬ 
men,  let  him  take  those  chapters  in  which  Liza  (“  Nichee  de 
Gentilshommes  ”),  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  characters  of 
fiction,  takes  leave  of  the  room  in  which  so  much  of  her  calm  and 
contented  childhood  and  youth  has  been  past,  setting  all  things 
in  order,  giving  each  flower  a  caressing  touch,  and  doing  all 
“deliberately,  quietly,  with  a  kind  of  sweet  and  tranquil  earnest¬ 
ness  in  the  expression  of  her  face,”  after  having  made  up  her 
mind  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  days  to  the  convent  in  which  ha 
whom  she  had  loved  so  tenderly,  from  whom  only  an  undeserved 
disaster  had  parted  her,  sees  her  once  as  she  crosses  from  choir  to 
choir,  passing  close  beside  him,  “  passing  onward  steadily, 
with  the  quick  but  silent  step  of  a  nun,  and  not  looking  at 
him.”  Seldom  has  a  sadder  termination  to  a  story  been  written, 
and  yet  it  does  not  leave  behind  it  a  painful  impression.  The 
sadness  is  not  of  a  depressing  nature.  Rather  is  it  elevating  and 
ennobling,  akin  to  the  sort  of  melancholy  solace  inspired  by  the 
sight  of  a  calm  and  grand  autumnal  sunset.  For  Mr.  Turguenief 
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never  wantonly  and  unnecessarily  harrows  the  feelings  of  his  readers. 
If  he  wishes  to  touch  their  hearts,  he  produces  the  desired  effect, 
not  hy  the  vulgar  means  which  lie  at  the  door  of  every  literary 
surgeon  or  undertaker,  but  by  appeals  to  their  highest  sympathies. 
Even  when  he  was  most  in  earnest  and  least  in  hope,  when  he 
began  to  call  attention  by  his  “  Notes  of  a  Sportsman,'’  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  to  the  sad  condition  of  the  enthralled 
peasantry  of  Russia,  he  never  resorted  to  such  descriptions  of  the 
knout  or  the  dungeon  as  form  a  great  part  of  the  “  properties  ” 
of  the  inferior  dramatists  who  have  brought  similar  subjects  on 
the  stage. 

This  reticence,  this  self-restraint  on  his  part,  greatly  enhances 
the  charm  of  his  work.  Scarcely  any  other  novelist  has  been 
able  to  produce  such  marked  results  by  such  simple  means,  to 
produce  a  striking  portrait  by  so  few  strokes.  Take  as  an  instance 
of  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  rapid  and  correct  sketching,  the 
figure  of  Lenorn,  the  German  music-master,  in  “  Liza.”  The  poor  old 
artist  has  but  a  very  small  part  to  play,  and  but  seldom  emerges 
from  the  background.  But  he  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one 
who  has  read  that  story  aright.  What  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Turguenief’s  figure-pieces  applies  equally  to  his  landscapes.  A 
few  words  serve  to  bring  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  scenes  through 
which  move  the  characters  of  his  tales — the  level  plain,  green  in 
spring,  and  golden  in  autumn,  and  white  in  winter ;  the  steep  hank 
leading  down  to  the  slow  river ;  the  “  dreamy  ”  forest,  with  its 
columned  aisles.  In  the  same  way  his  village  or  town  interiors  are 
rendered  by  the  fewest  of  touches  more  distinctly  and  permanently 
■visible  than  the  majority  of  similar  pictures  on  which  the  labour 
of  long  hours  has  been  lavished.  Of  one  other  charm  of  his  works, 
their  exquisite  felicity  of  diction,  it  is  useless  to  speak  here.  It 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  can  read  them  in  the 
original  Russian. 

We  have  already  assumed  that  our  readers  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  Turguenief’s  principal  works.  Almost  all  that  he  has 
written  has  been  translated  into  French  and  German.  And  in 
America  English  translations  have  been  published  of  “Fathers 
and  Sons,”  “  Smoke,”  “  Dmitry  Roudine,”  and  “  Spring  Floods,” 
as  well  as  reprints  of  versions  which  had  previously  appeared  in 
England,  including  those  of  “Liza,”  “On  the  Eve,”  and  some 
short  pieces.  So  that  there  is  but  small  excuse  for  any  ones 
remaining  stolidly  ignorant  of  some  of  the  finest  work  which  any 
novelist  has  ever  produced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  trans¬ 
lator  to  whom  Mr.  Turguenief  has  confided  the  translation  of  some 
of  his  most  exquisite  tales  will  soon  be  able  to  accomplish  his 
task.  Among  their  number  maybe  specially  mentioned  “  Faust,” 
that  wondrous  study  of  the  new  world  opened  by  the  perusal  of 
Goethe’s  work  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  a  girl  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  as  complete  an  ignorance  of  fiction,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  as  was  enjoyed  in  the  matter  of  reading  and  writing  by 
the  heroine  of  the  “  Golden  Butterfly  ”  ;  and  “  Moomoo,”  the  story 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  giant  of  a  man  who  cared  for  nothing  in  the 
world  but  his  dog,  and  was  compelled  to  kill  it  because  it  first 
despised  and  then  disturbed  the  great  lady  whose  house-porter  he 
was — a  story  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  said  to  the 
present  writer,  “  I  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  touch¬ 
ing  story  I  ever  read.”  Of  the  immense  amount  of  light  thrown 
upon  recent  events  in  Russia  by  Mr.  Turguenief’s  later  works, 
beginning  with  “  Fathers  and  Sons,”  and  ending  for  the  present 
with  “  Virgin  Soil,”  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  That  has  been 
universally  acknowledged.  Still  more  will  the  dark  places  of 
revolutionary  Russia  be  illumined  when  his  forthcoming  novel 
appears,  in  which  he  proposes  to  show  how  great  a  gulf  divides 
the  Socialism  of  Russia  from  that  of  Western  Europe.  But  we 
will  not  now  touch  upon  any  vexed  question. 

We  have  said  something  about  Mr.  Turgueniefs  merits  as  an 
artist.  We  will  now  devote  a  few  lines  to  his  moral  teaching. 
Seldom  has  there  lived  a  writer  of  fiction  whose  work  has  been 
from  first  to  last  at  once  so  lofty  and  so  pure.  With  the  subtlety 
of  a  French  novelist  he  has  combined  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
humanity  of  such  writers  of  our  own  as  Scott  or  Thackeray. 
And  therefore  his  works  may  be  as  highly  valued  for  their  moral 
as  for  their  testhetic  merits.  One  fault  has  sometimes  been  laid 
to  their  charge,  that  of  being  over  sad.  It  is  true  that  the 
Slavonic  melancholy  often  casts  a  shade  over  their  scenes,  and 
tbeir  melodies  are,  like  Russian  folk-songs,  frequently  set  in  a 
minor  key.  But  that  Mr.  Turguenief  is  a  genuine  humourist, 
capable  of  exciting  the  healthiest  of  laughter,  can  never  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  has  read  his  tale  called  “  The  Dog,” 
which  has  been  translated  in  Temple  Bar,  or  his  as  yet  untrans¬ 
lated  dramatic  sketch  entitled  “  A  Breakfast  at  the  House  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  Nobility.” 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  words  about  the  translations  of 
Mr.  Turguenief’s  works.  Those  in  German  are  usually  quite 
faithful,  but  are  sometimes  a  little  heavy  in  style.  Those  in 
French  are  for  the  most  part  excellent,  having  been  executed 
under  the  author’s  eye.  But  some  of  the  English  versions 
are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.  The  translation  of  “  Smoke  ”  from 
the  French,  which  appeared  in  1868,  was  probably  the  worst 
version  of  any  book  ever  made.  It  is  a  rare  book  now,  having, 
we  believe,  been  suppressed  in  consequence  of  a  single  shot  fired 
by  one  of  our  contemporaries.  As  specimens  of  its  merits  the 
following  may  be  taken : — “  Au  fond,  c'est  un  imbecile,”  appeared 
in  English  as  “  He  is  quite  a  child,  at  the  bottom”  ;  and  where 
the  author  said  that  his  charming  heroine,  in  consequence  of  her 
long  troubles,  “  avait  un  peu  maigri,”  the  translator  made  him 
declare  that  she  had  “grown  a  little  stouter.”  But  perhaps  the  J 


greatest  outrage  on  the  part  of  a  translator  from  which  Mr. 
Turguenief  has  ever  suffered  was  committed  by  the  English  trans¬ 
lator  of  “  On  the  Eve.”  Of  this  particular  version  a  Russian 
critic  remarked  that  it  was  a  model  of  everything  which 
a  good  translator  should  avoid ;  and  no  wonder,  considering  that 
the  book  swarms  with  such  abominations  as  the  amplifying  of  the 
words,  exactly  characteristic  in  their  simplicity,  “  the  larks  sang, 
the  quails  called,”  into  “  the  larks  were  singing  above  them,  and 
the  chant  of  birds  was  to  be  heard  all  around,”  and  such  utter 
blunders  as  the  statement  that  a  sculptor,  who  really  jumped  up 
and  kicked  himself  three  times  behind,  “  bent  his  knee  three  times, 
each  time  touching  the  ground  with  his  forehead.”  But  the  un- 
kindest  of  all  the  translator’s  offences  was  this.  Mr.  Turguenief 
describes  his  enthusiastic  heroine  as  suddenly  discovering  one 
morning  that  she  was  in  love.  In  spite  of  the  sunlight,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  she  suddenly  opened  her  arms  and  exclaimed,  “  Oh  !  if 
he  only  loves  me  !  ”  The  translating  “  traitor  ”  makes  him  affirm 
that  the  young  lady,  “  unabashed  by  the  light  that  shone  in  upon 
her — threw  off  the  clothes.”  The  force  of  bathos  could  no  further 
go.  The  American  reprint  of  this  precious  production  claims,  on 
its  title-page,  to  be  provided  “with  amendments.”  But  this 
almost  splendidly  mendacious  passage  remains  unamended.  The 
explanation  of  the  blunder  seems  to  be  that  the  translator  mistook 
the  Russian  word  ohyatie ,  “  embrace,”  for  odeyalo,  “  a  counter¬ 
pane.”  They  both  begin  with  the  same  letter.  England  owes 
Mr.  Turguenief  amends  for  suc'i  an  outrage.  We  trust  that  his- 
present  visit  to  our  shores  may  serve  to  efface  its  memory. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CAMPAGNA. 

THE  researches,  published  two  years  ago,  of  Professor. Klebs  of 
Prag,  and  Prolessor  Tommasi-Orudeli  of  Rome,  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  malarious  fever  have  not  only  proved  of  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  germ-theory  of  disease,  but  suggest  his¬ 
torical  questions  of  the  greatest  interest,  towards  the  solution  of 
which  some  steps  have  already  been  taken.  In  the  current  number 
of  the  Practitioner  there  is  a  most  instructive  paper  by  Professor 
Tommasi-Orudeli,  summing  up  the  results  of  lormer  publications 
on  the  nature  of  the  microscopic  plant  by  which  malaria  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  discussing  more  fully  the  historical  side  of  the  matter. 
How  is  it  that  the  Campagna,  now  so  deserted,  was  once  popu¬ 
lous  ?  How  is  it  that  it  was  not  merely  inhabited  by  people  who 
could  live  nowhere  else,  but  that  it  was  studded  with  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Roman  proprietors,  who  chose  for  their  places  of  recrea¬ 
tion  spots  now  shunned  as  the  worst  haunts  of  disease  ?  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  but  till  lately  no  answer  has  been 
offered  which  rested  on  any  basis  of  fact  or  science.  The  answers 
were  all  guesses,  because  they  were  made,  first,  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease  itself  against  which  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Campagna  contrived  to  struggle  with  success,  and., 
secondly,  before  any  sufficient  excavations  had  been  made  to  show 
whether,  as  has  been  conjectured,  there  was  in  old  times  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  drainage  of  which  the  outward  traces  are  now  lost. 
The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
and  the  consequent  extension  and  partial  rebuilding  of  the  new 
capital,  have  caused  many  new  excavations  to  be  made  inside  the 
city  itself.  Outside  the  walls  the  same  thing  has  happened.  Many  of 
the  landed  proprietors  are  now  busy  on  improvements,  in  the  course 
'of  which  new  facts  as  to  the  soil  and  drainage  of  the  Campagna  have 
come  to  light;  and,  besides  this,  various  excavations  have  been 
undertaken  with  the  direct  object  of  solving  a  problem  which  has 
now  a  practical  as  well  as  an  archteologicai  interest.  If  the 
Campagna  was  habitable  and  fertile  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,, 
there  is  hope  that  it  may  be  made  so  again.  The  economic  gain 
to  Italy,  could  this  be  done,  would  be  enormous,  not  only  from  the 
vast  spaces  which  would  then  be  reclaimed  to  cultivation,  but 
from  the  thousands  of  human  lives  saved  from  death  or  perma¬ 
nent  enfeeblement.  Malaria  is  often  fatal;  but  even  a  slight 
attack,  as  any  one  who  has  suffered  from  it  knows  to  his  cost,  may 
be  for  years  a  serious  injury  to  the  constitution,  and  may  diminish, 
by  a  heavy  percentage,  even  when  a  man  looks  outwardly  healthy, 
his  number  of  working  days  throughout  the  year. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Klebs  and  Professor  Tommasi- 
Crudeli,  now  generally  accepted  by  the  medical  profession, 
established  that  malaria  is  due  to  a  specific  microscopic  plant 
which  exists  in  the  soil  of  certain  districts  and  floats  in. 
the  atmosphere  above  it.  This  plant,  when  inhaled  and  ab¬ 
sorbed,  finds  in  the  human  body  conditions  favourable  for  its. 
growth  and  reproduction,  and  it  prospers  and  multiplies  at  the 
expense  of  the  organism  in  which  it  dwells.  The  mode  of  com¬ 
bating  it  is  twofold — first,  to  find  suitable  and,  if  possible, 
inexpensive  remedies  for  it  and  prophylactics  against  it;  and 
secondly,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  its  generation  and  multiplication 
in  the  soil  itself.  The  conditions  necessary  for  its  development 
have  been  found  to  be — first,  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
6o°  to  70°  Fahrenheit;  secondly,  a  moderate,  but  not  excessive, 
degree  of  permanent  humidity ;  and,  thirdly,  a  free  supply  of  oxy¬ 
gen.  “  The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  three  conditions  is  sufficient 
to  arrest  or  render  impossible  the  development  and  multiplication 
of  this  organism.”  It  is  necessary  to  clear  our  minds  from  the  old 
prejudice  that  malaria  exists  only,  or  even  chiefly,  in  marshy  soil. 
The  Campagna,  as  it  happens,  is  not  really  marshy.  Professor 
Tommasi-Orudeli  is  of  opinion  that,  speaking  roughly,  two-thirds 
of  the  malaria-stricken  districts  in  Italy  are  situated  on  heights. 
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“  Sometimes,”  he  says,  “  the  surface  of  these  districts  is  com¬ 
pletely  dry  during  summer,  but  the  production  of  malaria 
in  them  goes  on  just  the  same,  provided  they  are  kept  moist  below 
the  surface  by  special  conditions  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  air  can 
reach  the  moist  strata  by  pores  or  crevice3  in  the  surface.  This  is 
precisely  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rising  grounds 
in  the  Campagna  of  Rome.”  Further,  the  direct  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  plant 
that  the  most  pestilential  marshes  become  innocuous  when  the 
soil  is  completely  covered  by  water.  Pavements,  buildings,  and 
the  like,  may  act  in  the  same  way  and  arrest  the  development  of 
the  plant  by  cutting  off  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen.  But  if, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  years  or  of  centuries,  communication  with 
the  outer  air  is  restored,  while  the  other  conditions  remain  the 
same,  the  soil  recovers  its  noxious  properties.  Again,  a  very 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  suffices  to  evoke  malaria,  when  other 
conditions  are  favourable,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  malarious 
districts  may  be  safely  inhabited  during  a  very  hot  and  dry 
summer,  but  that  the  first  shower  of  rain  is  followed  by  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  disease.  Here,  in  fact,  lies  the  practical  knot  of  the 
question.  If  a  large,  instead  of  only  a  small,  amount  of  water 
were  requisite  for  the  development  of  these  germs,  the  problem 
would  be  comparatively  simple,  for  any  ordinary  system  of  drain¬ 
age  would  meet  the  case.  “  Neither  hygienists,”  says  Professor 
Tommasi-Crudeli,  “  nor  engineers  have  as  yet  faced  the  problem 
from  this  point  of  view  ;  for  all  medical  schools  are  still  dominated 
hy  the  paludine  prejudice,  namely,  by  the  idea  that  malaria  is  pro¬ 
duced  exclusively  in  marshes  or  in  localities  analogous  to  marshes. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  prejudice  has  been  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  attention  of  those  who  have  tried  to  hinder  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  malaria  upon  marshy  localities.  They  have  completely 
ignored,  or  at  most  have  hardly  recognized,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  problem  of  disinfection — namely,  the  disinfection  of 
malarial  districts  which  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  marshy.” 

The  Roman  Campagna,  which,  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  level  expanse,  is  iu  fact,  as  those 
who  have  walked  or  driven  over  it  will  remember,  very  far  from 
being  a  plain.  It  consists,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  series  of  undula¬ 
tions,  some  Of  them  of  considerable  height.  Though  the  annual 
rainfall  is  inconsiderable,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  district  is 
remarkably  rich  in  springs  and  ponds  of  water,  which  do  not  dis¬ 
appear  even  in  the  dry  and  arid  Roman  summer.  From  what  source, 
then,  are  these  supplied  ?  The  conclusion  at  which  the  writer,  with 
others  who  have  studied  the  problem,  has  arrived,  is  as  follows. 
The  old  volcanic  craters  which  rise  above  the  Campagna  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tiber  are  now  either  lakes— as,  for  example,  the  Lakes 
of  Bracciano  and  Baccano  on  the  north  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  Albano 
and  Nemi  on  the  south — or  else  they  form  close  basins,  such  as  the 
old  Lake  Regillus,  the  valley  where  Aricia  once  stood,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Molara  in  the  Latian  hills.  The  lakes  are  some  of 
them  very  deep,  and  the  downward  pressure  which  they  exercise 
must  be  enormous.  The  water  which  accumulates  in  them,  having 
no  other  outlet,  or  no  sufficient  outlet,  filters  gradually  down 
through  the  subsoil  of  the  district  (much  of  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  readily  allows  of  the  passage  of  water  through  it), 
thus  moistening  the  whole  of  it,  and  accumulating  iu  greater 
quantities  here  and  there,  according  to  the  character  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  strata  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  this  water,  per¬ 
meating  the  whole  subsoil  of  the  Campagna,  by  which  these 
perennial  springs  and  ponds  are  fed.  Now  for  a  long  time  past, 
when  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  volcanic  tufa  of  the 
Campagna,  small  tunnels,  about  five  feet  high  and  one  foot  eight 
inches  broad,  have  been  met  with.  The  common  opiuion  has  been 
that  these  tunnels  were  used  as  conduits  for  drinking-water.  The 
most  recent  view,  taken  by  the  writer  above  quoted,  is  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  conduits  or  cisterns  or  sewers,  but 
that  they  are  remains  of  an  extensive  system  of  drainage. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  full  description  of  this  system  of  tunnel¬ 
ing,  but  must  refer  our  readers  for  details  to  the  essay  in  the 
Practitioner.  These  tunnels,  with  their  smaller  branches  and 
connexions,  have  now  been  found  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Cam¬ 
pagna  and  of  Rome  itself,  their  position  and  arrangement  are  so 
precisely  adapted  for  purposes  of  draining,  and  there  is  so  much 
in  their  construction  that  is  inexplicable  on  any  other  hypothesis, 
that  the  truth  of  the  drainage  theory  may  be  safely  assumed,  at 
all  events  provisionally,  as  the  basis  for  further  and  closer  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  some  of  these  subterranean  passages  the  picks 
used  by  the  miners  have  been  found,  and  a  cramp,  probably  used 
to  hang  the  workman’s  lamp  upon.  “  On  the  walls  and  vault  of 
these  tunnels  the  volcanic  strata  are  quite  exposed,  and  one  could 
count  the  strokes  of  the  pick  upon  them,  as  if  the  work  had  been 
finished  yesterday.”  The  extensive  excavations  made  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  fortifications  of  Rome  have  offered  increased 
opportunity  for  studying  these  remarkable  remains.  Where  the 
permeable  nature  of  the  subsoil  renders  these  drainage-tunnels 
superfluous  they  are  not  found.  “  We  often  find  several  networks 
of  tunnels  superposed,  so  that  the  hill  is  perforated  like  a  bee¬ 
hive  through  its  whole  height.  The  Aventine,  for  instance,  is 
perforated  by  four  strata  of  these  networks  below  the  Church  of 
Santa  Sabina.  On  the  Quirinal,  under  the  foundations  of  the  new 
War  Offices,  two  strata  have  quite  recently  been  found,  one  at  a 
depth  of  33  and  another  of  56^  feet.  Sometimes  the  different 
strata  communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of  several  vertical 
wells,  and  the  inclines  of  the  upper  strata  are  calculated  so  as  to 
throw  the  drainage  waters  into  the  stratum  below.  The  majority 
of  these  drains  run  entirely  underground.  It  is  very  rarely  that  | 


we  happen  to  see  a  gallery  destined  exclusively  to  receive  the 
direct  drainage  of  the  vegetal  soil.  More  often  we  meet  with 
galleries  whose  general  course  is  subterranean,  but  from  which 
several  branches  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  and  drain  the 
vegetal  soil  directly.” 

Two  questions  naturally  suggest  themselves  in  reference  to  this 
investigation.  First,  what  is  the  date  of  this  vast  and  complicated 
system  of  drainage  ?  and,  secondly,  how  is  it  that  ancient  writers 
are  silent  about  it  ?  The  probable  answer  is  that  it  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  so  familiar  that  for  that  very  reason  it  passed  un¬ 
mentioned.  The  fact,  also,  that  both  Livy  and  Caesar,  who, 
when  they  describe  siege  operations,  enter  frequently  into  the 
minutest  details,  are  content  to  say  simply  that  a  mine  or  tunnel 
was  made,  is  significant,  .and  seems  to  show  that  tunneling  was  a 
process  understood  by  every  reader,  and  requiring  no  explanation. 
Further  researches  are  necessary  before  even  an  approximate  date 
can  be  assigned  to  these  works ;  but  the  silence  of  the  historians 
makes  it  probable  that  they  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  For 
there  is  not  even  a  tradition  on  record  as  to  when  or  by  whom 
they  were  made.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  had  the  drainage 
of  the  Campagna  been  carried  out  within  human  memory,  so  re¬ 
markable  an  undertaking  would  be  passed  over  without  any  men¬ 
tion  whatever  being  made  of  it.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  aptitude  for  operations  of  this  kind  which  characterized  the 
Roman  people,  and  which  still,  curiously  enough,  is  to  this  day 
possessed  by  the  J^prnan  workman,  should  have  been  acquired  in 
prehistoric  times.  '  Whether,  again,  the  works  were  undertaken 
primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  is  a  question  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  give  any  definite  reply.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  not 
intended  for,  they  answered,  hygienic  ends.  We  are  now,  how¬ 
ever,  only  on  the  threshold  of  an  inquiry  as  interesting  on  its 
historical  as  on  its  scientific  side.  It  is  one  on  which  more  light 
will  be  thrown  every  year,  now  that  the  start  has  been  made. 
Though  the  solution  of  the  question  is  of  infinitely  more  practical 
importance  to  the  Italians  than  to  any  other  people,  we  trust  that 
English  archaeologists  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  obscure  points  in  which  this  investigation  abounds. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  ROYAL  TOXOPIIILITE  SOCIETY. 

IT  was  determined  early  in  the  year  by  the  members  of  this 
Society  that  something  should  be  done  when  the  time  arrived 
to  mark  the  centenary  of  its  existence,  and  various  suggestions 
were  made  as  to  the  form  the  commemoration  should  take. 
Centenaries  of  persons  or  institutions  generally  present  some¬ 
thing  characteristic  of  their  raison  d'etre,  and  it  was  rightly  felt 
that  neither  a  big  dinner  nor  a  big  dance  (after  the  manner  of 
those  held  some  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Archers’  Hall)  would 
exactly  suit  the  occasion.  A  representative  Archery  Meeting  was 
finally  decided  on  as  the  most  natural  and  appropriate  form  of 
recognition,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  presence  of  the 
best  archers  in  the  country. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  just  as  the  Archers’  division  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  and  the  Finsbury  Archers  were 
becoming  extinct,  Sir  Ashton  Lever  and  fourteen  others  formed 
themselves  into  a  Society  which  they  called  the  Toxophilite 
Society ;  and,  as  some  of  them  were  the  actual  survivors  of  the 
two  expiring  Clubs  and  brought  with  them  their  valuables,  the 
Toxophilite  Society  became  their  direct  successor.  It  has  not 
from  the  first  been  installed  in  its  present  convenient  and  secluded 
grounds.  Its  infancy  was  passed  at  Leicester  House,  Leicester 
Square,  better  known  of  late  years  as  Savile  House;  and  the 
members  used  to  shoot  on  a  lawn  at  the  back,  where  Lisle  Street 
and  Gerrard  Street  now  stand.  The  space  here  was  limited,  and 
the  more  important  target  meetings  were  therefore  held  at 
Highbury  Barn,  Canonbury  House,  or  the  grounds  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Artillery  Company.  In  1791  the  Society  moved  further 
north,  to  ground  between  what  now  forms  the  west  side  of 
Torriugton  Square  and  the  east  side  of  Gower  Street ;  but  in  1805 
the  space  was  required  for  building  purposes,  and  the  Society  was 
without  any  shooting  grounds  until  1821,  when  it  moved  to 
Bayswater.  There  it  continued  until  1834,  when  it  acquired  a 
lease  of  the  quarters  it  now  occupies.  It  earned  its  prefix 
“  Royal  ”  in  the  days  when  George  IV.,  then  l’rince  of  Wales, 
joined  it  and  used  to  go  and  practise  at  the  butts  behind  Leicester 
House.  Since  then  William  IV.,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  have  each  in  turn  become  its  patrons. 
The  members,  who  at  one  time  mustered  as  many  as  168,  are 
now  restricted  to  100,  without  the  Committee,  and  the  conditions 
of  entrance  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  other  London  clubs ;  the 
annual  subscription  is  lower  than  that  of  many,  and  its  attractions 
are  numerous  and  substantial.  A  member  may,  if  he  chooses,  secure 
the  whole  place  to  himself  on  one  day  in  the  week,  so  as  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  private  friends ;  and  the  lady  members  of  his  family  have 
the  privilege  of  practising  there  on  all  but  target  days.  Should  he 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  an  hour’s 
shooting  in  the  morning  on  his  way  to  business,  and  another  hour 
on  his  return,  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  lady  archers.  Through 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  a  target  meeting  is  held  once  a 
week,  when  challenge  and  other  prizes  are  shot  for.  In  the  winter, 
the  shooting-ground  is  flooded  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  less,  and 
in  a  hard  lrost  members  can  skate  with  a  safety,  privacy,  and 
comfort  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  the  present  centenary,  as  soon  as  it  wa3  settled 
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that  the  most  suitable  way  of  celebrating;  it  would  be  to  bold  a 
two  days’  meeting,  to  which  the  best  shots  of  other  Societies 
should  be  invited,  a  sub-committee  set  to  work  to  bring  together 
such  a  gathering  of  English  archers  as  would  use  their  bows  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  occasion.  This  gathering  took  place  on  the 
1 2th  and  13th  instant  in  the  Society’s  grounds  in  the  Regent’s 
Park,  and  the  competitors  numbered  65.  Of  these  rather  more 
than  half  were  Royal  Toxophilites,  and  the  rest  were  for  the  most 
part  good  shots  selected  from  the  Woodmen  of  Arden,  the 
West  Berks,  and  other  Societies.  A  very  handsome  silver  jug, 
presented  to  the  Society  in  1834  by  William  IV.,  was  shot  for,  in 
addition  to  numerous  money  prizes,  and  a  handicap,  based  on  the 
first  day’s  shooting,  gave  an  extra  zest  to  the  final  struggle.  Twelve 
pairs  of  targets  were  used,  the  ordinary  York  Round  was  shot— 
i.e.  72  arrows  at  100  yards,  48  at  80,  and  24  at  60 — and  the  shoot¬ 
ing  occupied  just  five  hours  each  day.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
describe  at  any  length  the  details  of  the  contest.  They  would  he 
unintelligible  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  without  interest  to 
others;  and  the  select  few  who  would  appreciate  them  must 
therefore  refer  to  the  full  report  in  the  Field  of  October  15.  It 
may,  however,  be  stated  that  Mr.  Palairet,  the  champion,  made 
the  first  score,  and  a  finer  one  than  he  has  yet  made  in  public ;  nor 
has  it  ever  been  exceeded  at  any  of  the  public  meetings,  except 
by  that  prodigy  of  modern  bowmen,  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Ford. 
Mr.  Palairet’s  score  was  1,062  from  210  hits.  Next  to  this,  but 
some  way  behind,  was  Mr.  Rimington’s  score  of  872  from  194 
hits;  then  came  Mr.  Bridges  with  835  from  191  hits;  Mr.  Prescot 
with  806  from  190  hits;  Mr.Piers  Legh  with775from  181  hits;  and 
Mr.  Pardoe  with  753  from  175  hits.  These  were  the  six  top  scores, 
the  first  three  being  made  by  members  of  the  Royal  Toxophilite 
Society  and  the  next  three  by  members  of  other  Societies.  These 
scores,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Palairet’s,  were,  however,  not 
fair  specimens  of  what  the  performers  can  do  and  have  recently 
done.  This  may  he  accounted  for  in  many  ways.  It  is  late  in  the 
season  for  archery;  there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  during  the 
whole  of  the  100  yards’  shooting,  the  light  was  very  bad  on  both 
afternoons,  and  every  one  was  complaining  of  the  cold.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  drawbacks,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  the 
knowledge  that  much  was  expected  of  them  may  have  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  competitors.  The  best 
gold  of  the  meeting  was  made  by  Mr.  Bridges  at  the  80  yards’ 
range  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  and  it  all  but  broke  the 
pinhole.  Five  hundred  other  golds  were  made  (of  which  Mr. 
Palairet  contributed  23),  and  no  were  central  enough  to  he 
measured — this  being  done  by  Mr.  Follett,  who  acted  as  judge. 
The  number  of  golds  is  significant,  if  it  be  mentioned  that  in 
1791,  at  a  grand  gathering  of  nearly  two  hundred  archers 
at  Blackheath,  the  gold  was  only  struck  seven  times  during 
the  day,  whilst  two  persons  were  slightly  wounded  by  standing  too 
near  the  targets.  From  there  being  no  details  in  the  records  of 
the  Society  of  the  scores  made  at  its  first  target  meeting  in 
1781,  no  comparison  with  last  week’s  results  is  practicable.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  there  were  eleven  shooters  on  the  occasion, 
and  that  they  made  29  hits  between  them  ;  hut  no  information  is 
to  be  found  as  to  the  number  of  arrows  shot,  the  range,  or  the  size 
of  the  targets.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
number  of  arrows  being  equal  and  the  6ize  of  the  targets  the 
same,  the  gold  would  he  more  frequently  struck  now  than 
the  target  was  then.  It  is  during  the  present  generation  that 
archery  has  received  its  greatest  impetus.  Numerous  clubs  have 
sprung  into  being,  and  the  standard  of  archery  lore  among 
the  better  shots  is  considerably  higher.  Mr.  Ford’s  book,  Archery  : 
its  Theory  and  Practice,  has  been  in  such  demand  that  it  is  not 
to  he  met  with  now  except  by  chance  at  a  bookstall ;  but  it  has 
done  good  work,  and  its  sensible  advice  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  get  the  best  hints  on  the 
subject.  No  two  men  ever  shoot  exactly  alike,  and  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  how  few  there  are  who  have  adopted  Mr. 
Ford’s  principle  of  aiming,  to  which  much  of  his  fine  shooting  was 
doubtless  due.  The  ways  of  aiming  are  so  multitudinous  and  in¬ 
explicable  that  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  trust  the  old  maxim  that  a 
mac  is  known  hv  his  aim,  not  by  his  arrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  by  his  arrows  he  is  known  nowadays,  for  every  archer  must 
have  his  name  or  distinctive  mark  upon  them.  The  better  shooting 
has  helped  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  bov?s  and  arrows.  Made 
of  wood  thoroughly  seasoned  and  scrupulously  “clean,”  they  are 
turned  out  with  a  strength  and  finish  that  are  the  envy  and  de¬ 
spair  of  even  skilled  American  workmen.  And  so,  with  excellent 
materials,  good  examples,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  art  oi  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  pet  theory  of  drawing  the  arrow 
to  the  ear,  archers  are  plentiful  enough  now  who  would  have 
astonished  the  merry  outlaws  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

Although  the  Society  has  lost  several  volumes  of  minutes  of 
its  proceedings,  and  in  spite  of  the  scant  records  of  its  early 
shooting,  many  curious  and  interesting  facts  remain  in  its  books. 
Some  relate  to  wagers  between  members  from  1834  to  1869, 
and  it  seems  they  were  frequently  won  by  men  who  baqked  them¬ 
selves  to  shoot  birds  or  rabbits  with  bow3  and  arrows.  Some 
describe  particular  feats — such  as  when  a  member  in  one  minute 
shot  twelve  arrows  into  a  mark  2  feet  square  at  46  yards,  or  when 
another  put  ten  successive  arrows  into  a  sheet  of  paper  8  inches 
square  at  30  yards.  There  was  a  rule  of  the  Society  that  no 
game  or  pastime,  except  archery,  should  be  played  in  the  grounds ; 
but  it  appears  that  one  target  day  in  1839,  when  rain  had  put  a 
stop  to  the  shooting,  three  members  were  seen  actively  engaged 
in  a  certain  diversion,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  “  pitch 


!  and  toss.”  Attention  was  called  to  the  infraction  of  the  rule,  and 
the  Committee  were  directed  to  fine  the  delinquents  2 s.  6 d.  each  ; 
hut  it  was  whispered  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  had 
himself  acted  as  umpire  during  the  illegal  pastime,  and  the  matter 
ended  by  his  being  fined  2 s.  6 d.  and  the  others  is.  each.  Two 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  recently  to  introduce  lawn- 
tennis  into  the  grounds  where  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
shooting;  hut  it  was  considered  too  formidable  a  rival  to 
harbour  in  the  same  camp  with  archery,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected.  The  rule  about  wearing  green  or  black  coats 
on  target  days  is  strictly  observed,  and  only  last  week  a  member 
was  fined  for  disregarding  it.  The  uniform  is  as  simple  as  possible 
now,  being  merely  a  green  coat  with  the  Society’s  buttons  and  a 
green  cap.  In  Sir  Ashton  Lever’s  time  it  was  more  elaborate, 
and  consisted  of  grass-green  coat  with  the  proper  buttons,  buff 
waistcoat  and  small  clothes,  Hessian  hoots,  and  hat  turned  up¬ 
on  the  right  side  with  a  black  feather ;  and  on  grand  public  occa¬ 
sions  ladies  used  to  dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  different  Societies 
represented.  But  then  these  great  gala  gatherings  that  were  held 
nearly  a  century  ago  occupied  a  far  more  exalted  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  and  naturally,  for  they  were  conducted 
with  much  pomp  and  pageantry  and  music,  and,  moreover,  archery 
as  a  pastime  was  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  requiring  some  outward 
glitter  to  encourage  its  growth.  Archery  meetings,  not  too 
frequent  in  those  days,  were  more  fashionable  and  talked  about 
because  they  were  so  picturesque  in  themselves  and  because  there 
were  none  of  the  counter-attractions  that  abound  now.  The 
modern  public  meetings  are  shorn  of  most  that  would  at¬ 
tract  spectators,  for  the  competition  is  so  keen  and  all-absorbing- 
that  men  prefer  to  be  without  noise  or  distraction  of  any  sort. 

The  Society  has  begun  its  second  centennial  career  under  favour¬ 
able  auspices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  having  so  successfully 
weathered  the  storms  of  the  last  hundred  years,  it  may  have 
strength  and  vitality  to  hold  its  own  against  all  comers. 


THE  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS. 

THE  interruption  of  telegraphic  communication  owing  to  the- 
destruction  of  overhead  lines  by  the  late  gale  will  no  doubt 
again  bring  up  for  discussion  the  subject  of  underground  wires. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  pro¬ 
tected  from  wind  and  snow,  which  so  often  cause  interruptions  in 
aerial  lines ;  but  not  only  do  long  subterranean  lines  suffer  from- 
the  retardation  of  the  signals,  caused  by  a  static  charge  produced 
by  induction,  and  also  from  interference  one  with  the  other  by 
the  inductive  elfect  of  the  starting  and  stopping  of  each  other’s 
currents,  but  also  such  lines,  however  carefully  jointed  and  laid, 
give  much  trouble,  from  the  failure  of  insulation,  as  gutta-percha,, 
the  substance  most  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  coating  the 
wires,  “  perishes  ” — that  is  to  say,  becomes  brittle  and  full  of 
minute  cracks — after  a  comparatively  short  time,  unless  it  be  kept 
always  moist,  as  it  is  in  cables  laid  under  water,  which  are  very 
durable.  The  problem  of  finding  some  cheap  insulating  substance 
which  shall  not  act  chemically  on  the  wire,  which  can  be  readily 
joined,  and  which  will  not  deteriorate  by  age,  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  electricians,  and  we  had  hoped  to  find  some  results 
of  their  research  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  But  as  yet  it  would 
appear  no  practical  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  found.  Some- 
years  ago  Professor  Abel  announced  to  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  that  there  were  great  hopes  amongst  chemists  of  getting- 
a  good  insulator  by  combining  a  black  substance  which  remains  in 
the  retorts  after  the  distillation  of  Ozokerit  or  fossil  wax  with 
india-rubber  and  other  substances.  Some  examples  of  compounds- 
of  this  product  are  exhibited;  but  thus  far  the^  have  come  so  little 
into  use,  that  the  important  question  of  their  durability  is  not 
yet  answered.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  wire  coated  with 
plaited  cotton  soaked  in  paraffin  wax  which  is  now  so  extensively 
used  by  the  Telephone  Company  for  making  connexions  in  houses.. 
So  important  is  this  question  of  insulation,  that  electricians  actually 
consider  worthy  of  notice  so  complicated  a  device  as  that  of  laying 
wires  in  iron  tubes  tilled  with  liquid  paraffin  with  an  apparatus  for 
supplying  any  loss  which  may  occur  by  leakage. 

We  have  before  pointed  out  the  importance  of  insulation  in 
connexion  with  electric  lighting  and  transmission  of  energy,  and 
we  must  again  insist  on  the  point.  Insulation,  or  rather  the 
failure  of  insulation,  is  now  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any 
extensive  system  of  transmitting  large  currents  produced  by  high- 
electromotive  force.  Without  wishing  to  be  alarmists,  we  must 
point  out  that,  at  all  events  as  far  as  English  experience  goes,  the 
danger  of  failure  from  giving  way  of  insulation  has  hardly  arisen  ; 
for  the  time  since  our  electric  light  lines  have  been  laid  is  not  long 
enough  to  test  the  durability  of  the  system  of  insulation.  Further, 
the  weak  points  of  a  line  are  always  at  the  joints,  and  it  is  not 
until  a  very  extensive  system  has  been  laid  clown,  necessitating  a 
very  large  uuniber  of  joints,  that  the  durability  of  auy  system  of 
underground  insulated  conductors  can  really  be  tested.  Now,  for 
the  transmission  of  the  currents  for  lighting  or  driving  machinery, 
such  large  leads  are  used  that  any  extensive  use  of  the  overhead 
plan  would  be  very  dangerous,  especially  in  towns,  where  the- 
breaking  of  a  wire  passing  over  a  crowded  thoroughfare  is  almost 
certain  to  cause  injury  and  loss  of  life — so  that  the  underground 
system  alone  remains  for  practical  purposes.  In  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  insulation,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  change  of" 
system  which  has  been  made  at  Paris  in  the  Siemens  electric 
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tramway.  At  Berlin,  where  a  somewhat  extensive  line  has  been 
laid,  the  road  passes  over  porous  sandy  soil,  which  rapidly  drains 
the  surface.  Here  a  conductor  is  used,  laid  on  the  ground  on  in¬ 
sulators.  The  same  plan  was,  we  believe,  tried  on  the  short  line 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Palais  de  l'lnd  us  trie ;  but 
the  rainy  weather  prevented  its  success,  by  destroying  the  insula¬ 
tion,  and  the  tramcar  now  is  supplied  with  its  current  by  means  of 
a  copper  bar  supported  on  poles  beside  the  line.  The  bar  has  a 
deep  groove  cut  in  its  upper  surface,  in  which  run  two  little  blocks 
of  copper,  supported  on  wheels,  and  attached  to  the  car  by 
flexible  wire  ropes.  This,  of  course,  is  a  return  to  the  overhead 
system,  and  on  long  lines  must  be  expensive,  from  the  number 
of  poles  required.  Tli9  overhead  system  has  already  shown  its 
weakness  for  telegraphic  purposes,  and  latterly  we  find  that  it  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  misdirection  of  energy  on  the  part  of  some 
animals ;  if  we  take  up  a  text-book  of  practical  telegraphy  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  a  chapter  headed  “  Spiders.”  At  first  the  unini¬ 
tiated  reader  naturally  imagines  this  to  be  a  term  of  art,  and  pic¬ 
tures  a  spider  to  himself  as  a  many-legged  pole,  or  a  support 
for  insulators  with  numerous  arms ;  but  the  real  fact  is  that 
the  chapter  is  about  common  spiders,  for  in  Europe  they  find 
the  cup-shaped  hollows  of  the  telegraph  insulators  convenient 
places  to  deposit  their  egg-bags.  These  and  the  webs  of  the  parent 
spiders  get  saturated  with  moisture  and  dirt,  and  so  diminish  the 
insulation  of  the  line.  In  Japan,  however,  spiders,  despising  such 
petty  mischief,  often  spin  a  thick  curtain  of  gossamer  from  the 
wires  to  the  ground  many  miles  in  length  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night,  and  so  destroy  the  insulation  altogether  and  completely  in¬ 
terrupt  all  communication.  These  instances  may  be  put  down  to 
pure  malice ;  but  we  cannot  help  pitying  creatures  which  waste 
their  valuable  time  in  doing  unconscious  mischief  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  mistaken  ideas.  The  Director  of  Telegraphs  at  Christiania 
gives  us  some  examples  of  the  effects  of  these  misunderstandings. 
He  exhibits  a  telegraph-pole  which  has  had  a  large  hole  dug  com¬ 
pletely  through  it  by  woodpeckers,  under  the  impression  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  pole  caused  by  those  of  the  wires  were  due  to  the 
work  of  an  insect  deeply  imbedded  in  the  wood.  Our  pity  for  these 
well-meaning  but  destructive  birds  is  increased  by  knowing  that 
the  pole  was  “  Boucherized  ” — that  is,  saturated  with  sulphate  of 
copper.  In  a  card  on  this  exhibit  we  are  also  told  that  bears  in 
their  search  for  honey  often  dig  up  the  heaps  of  stones  which  are 
piled  round  the  base  of  the  poles  in  exposed  places  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  mistaking  the  humming  noise  from  the  pole  for  the  buzzing 
of  bees. 

In  all  industrial  exhibitions  there  is  a  strong  tendency  of  the 
catchpenny  bazaar  element  to  develop  itself,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Electrical  Exhibition  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  re¬ 
duced  this  pest  to  a  minimum.  It  is  true  that  mechanical  pianos 
and  sewing  and  embroidering  machines  seem  at  first  a  little  out 
of  place ;  but,  as  they  are  driven  by  electro-motors,  we  become 
reconciled  to  them  a9  interesting  illustrations  of  the  handiness  of 
electrical  transmission  of  energy.  "VVe  look  more  doubtfully  on 
metal  pens,  which  receive  their  final  polish  by  being  agitated  in  a 
tube,  even  though  that  tube  be  worked  electrically ;  and  though 
we  feel  the  difficulty  of  excluding  such  things,  we  object  still 
more  strongly  to  one  or  two  displays  of  “  magnetic  curative 
appliances.”  No  word  that  we  have  said  is  intended  to  reflect 
on  the  electrical  toys  which  are  exhibited  in  the  galleries, 
and  which  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Some  are  sets  of  mode¬ 
rately  cheap  miniature  apparatus  for  illustrating  and  demon¬ 
strating  the  principal  laws  of  electrical  science,  which  will  be 
found,  no  doubt,  to  “  combine  instruction  with  amusement”; 
indeed,  some  of  the  instruments  are  so  well  designed  and  made 
that  they  might  be  used  for  some  purposes  of  original  research  by 
those  whose  means  do  not  allow  of  their  having  more  finished 
apparatus.  But,  we  confess,  the  toys  which  most  fascinated  us 
were  those  designed  to  do  something  rather  than  to  teach  some¬ 
thing.  Much  happiness  can  be  got  from  a  zoetrope  worked  by  a 
small  bichromate  cell,  and  a  little  stamp-mill  or  circular  saw 
driven  by  the  same  power  would  give  some  joy;  but  no  one,  we 
think,  of  any  age  could  ever  know  care  or  sorrow  again  if 
he  had  a  little  screw  boat  which  travels  quite  fast  and  for  a  long 
time  when  once  its  battery  is  charged  and  put  in  its  place. 
The  sight  of  these  would  be  charming,  but  that  the  room  in  which 
they  are  is  haunted  by  a  young  lady  of  importunate  and  irresistible 
manners,  who  insists  on  every  one  trying  a  small  opera-glass  in 
the  sale  of  which  she  appears  to  be  interested.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say  that  you  do  not  want  an  opera-glass.  She  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  begs  you,  nevertheless,  to  try  it  to  oblige  her,  &c.,  until 
one  fancies  oneself  back  in  England  and  undergoing  the  torture  of 
a  fancy  bazaar.  This,  however,  is  the  only  instance  of  personal 
annoyance  by  exhibitors  which  we  met  with  throughout  the 
Exhibition. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  bazaar  element,  we  must  ex¬ 
press  our  regret  at  the  symptoms  of  advertising  charlatanism  which 
we  detected  here  and  there.  Of  course  most  of  the  important 
exhibits  are  shown  by  commercial  men,  and  their  inventors  are  no 
longer  responsible  for  the  means  taken  to  get  business ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  inflated  boasts  unaccompanied  by  any  quantitative 
measurements  taken  by  independent  men  are  really  advisable  even 
from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view.  In  one  room  we  came 
upon  a  battery  of  gigantic  cells,  which  was  reported  to  be  some¬ 
thing  very  good  indeed.  We  sought  in  vain  for  information.  A 
printed  fly-sheet  spoke  of  one  of  the  fluids  being  a  “  Melange  pour 
remplacer  lacide  azotique,”  which  was  vague.  However,  there 
was  the  battery  labelled  "  Pile  de  50  Elements,”  and  over  it  was  burn¬ 


ing  a  rather  bright  arc  light,  the  inference  being  that  the  light  was 
supplied  by  the  battery.  It  seemed  so  bright  with  so  few  cells  to 
produce  it,  that  we  examined  it  more  closely,  and  found  that  the 
battery  was  not  charged,  and,  therefore,  that  the  light  mu9t  be 
supplied  from  some  other  source  of  electricity.  In  our  opinion 
this  suggestio  falsi  is  .as  unwarrantable  as  that  of  the  man  in 
the  streets  who  squeaks  with  his  lips  as  he  lets  the  penny  Jack- 
in-the-box  fly  up.  lie  does  not  say  that  the  toys  squeak  ;  but 
little  boys  think  so,  and  buy  them,  and  are  disappointed.  So  the 
inventor  of  this  battery  does  not  say  that  the  light  is  produced 
by  his  Pile  de  50  Moments ;  but  every  one  who  has  not  climbed  up 
and  pulled  out  the  stoppers  thinks  that  it  is. 

It  is  even  reported  that  some  of  the  exhibitors  of  dynamo- 
electric  machines  have  objected  to  submit  them  to  the  measure¬ 
ments  which  the  jury  desire  to  make  of  all  the  competing 
machines.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  any  man  could  be  so  short¬ 
sighted  as  to  take  this  course,  which  would  probably  be  noticed 
in  the  award  of  the  jury,  and  so  do  the  invention  mach  more 
harm  than  if  it  were  to  be  placed  even  very  low  down  in  the  order 
of  merit.  But  the  ways  of  commerce  are  most  puzzling.  We  find 
the  French  newspapers  full  of  Mr.  Edison’s  doings.  All  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  press  can  do  is  being  done  to  lead  the  French  nation 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Edison  has  invented  everything.  We  do  not 
wish  to  disparage  this  ingenious  American  inventor ;  we  are  ready 
to  admit  that  his  carbon  telephone  transmitter,  his  pressure  relay, 
and  the  microtasimiter  are  clever  and  more  or  less  original  inven¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  the  phonograph  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  most 
brilliant  discovery  ever  made  in  practical  physics.  But  in  duplex 
telegraphy,  in  the  construction  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  field  of  incandescent  electric  lighting,  he  has 
only  repeated — no  doubt  in  perfect  good  faith  and  ignorance  of 
the  work  of  others — the  experiments  and  discoveries  of  the  whole 
scientific  world  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  so ;  and  yet,  though 
Mr.  Edison  has,  we  believe,  never  set  himself  up  as  a  worker 
in  pure  science,  but  only  as  a  ready  and  clever  inventor  of  com¬ 
mercial  applications  of  scientific  discoveries,  such  a  passage  as 
the  following  can  be  written  and  published  in  the  Official 
Catalogue : — 

E11  voyant  toutes  ces  merveilles,  on  se  demande  quel  est  cet  homme 
Monnant  qui,  en  si  peu  d’anne'es,  a  pu  atteindre  le  point  culminant  du 
monde  scientifique  et  de  l’invention  pratique  ?  Son  histoire  ressemble  a 
celle  de  Franklin  et  de  Faraday  ;  eile  commence  par  lui,  car  il  ne  compte 
pas  d’aieux. 

Even  though  he  is  connected  with  a  Company,  we  are  rather 
startled  to  find  Mr.  Edison  on  the  point  culminant  of  the  scientific 
world,  and  we  do  not  think  that  his  highest  popular  claim  to  that 
place — that  is,  the  fact  that  he  did  not  invent  the  incandescent 
light — is  a  very  strong  one. 

However,  we  hope  that  the  jury  will  clear  away  these  pro¬ 
moters’  cobwebs,  and  give  us  some  facts  which  will  be  of  use  both 
practically  and  scientifically.  The  jurors  have  at  last  been  elected, 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  seventy-five  men,  not  of  French 
nationality  and  not  exhibitors,  and  who  should  nevertheless  be 
competent  persons,  has  been  overcome,  and  the  work  of  judging 
is  advancing  rapidly.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  taking  exact 
quantitative  measurements  in  the  case  of  dynamo  aud  magneto 
machines,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  division  of 
labour  the  work  will  soon  be  got  through. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  HOME  AND  FOREIGN 
MARKETS. 

IN  the  first  of  his  speeches  at  Leeds  on  the  Fair-trade  con¬ 
troversy,  Mr.  Gladstone  committed  a  mistake  which  is  likely 
to  do  much  more  harm  than  the  elaborate  statistics  he  afterwards 
produced  will  do  good.  We  refer  to  his  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
accountable  under-estimate  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
this  country.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  controversialists  should 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  decry  what  their  opponents  extol  too 
much.  The  Fair-traders  are  attaching  such  undue  importance  to 
the  foreign  trade  that  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Free-traders 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  should  run  into  the  other  extreme 
and  undervalue  the  importance  of  our  commerce  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.  But  this  is  a  temptation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  be 
able  to  resist.  Ilis  immediate  object  in  the  speech  to  which  we 
1* 0 fe r  was  to  trace  to  the  agricultural  distiess  the  trade  depression 
from  which  the  country  has  been  suffering  and  from  which  it  has 
not  yet  quite  recovered.  In  this  we  have  no  doubt  he  was  to  a 
very  large  extent  right.  The  succession  of  bad  harvests  with 
which  the  country  has  been  visited  is  manifestly  the  main 
cause  of  the  decreased  prosperity.  But  there  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  in  establishing  this  proposition  to  undervalue  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  unquestionably 
did.  Assuming  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  in 
1873  was  on  a  sound  basis,  and  consequently  that  the  fall  of 
prices  which  has  since  occurred  is  a  loss  of  profit,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  showed  that  in  the  three  years  1878,  1879,  and  1880  the 
loss  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  161  millions; 
in  other  words,  if  the  high  prices  of  1873  bad  continued  to  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufacture  would  have  been  worth  161  millions  more  than,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  worth  in  those  three  years.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  goes  on  to  observe  that  all  this  was  not  pure  loss ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  real  loss  was  only  the  loss  of  profit  in  the 
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transactions  not  entered  into  ;  and  this  profit  he  estimates  at  no 
higher  than  io  per  cent.  Consequently,  he  says,  the  real  loss  to 
the  country  in  this  falling-off  of  trade  was  only  1 6  millions;  or, 
adding  the  loss  in  the  carrying  trade  through  the  falling-off  in  the 
exports,  which  at  the  outside  was  not  more  than  8  millions,  the 
total  loss  did  not  exceed  24  millions. 

There  is  a  great  parade  of  fairness  in  this  statement,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  extraordinary  misrepresentation  of  facts. 
It  is  quite  clear,  as  we  have  often  shown,  that  the  falling-off 
in  trade  has  been  nothing  like  as  great  as  Mr.  Gladstone  here 
assumes  it  to  have  been.  The  volume  of  trade — the  actual 
quantity  of  goods  sold — has  decreased  very  little  indeed.  It 
is  only  prices  which  have  fallen ;  and  low  prices,  it  must  he 
borne  in  mind,  may  yield  to  the  dealer  quite  as  large  a  profit  as 
high  prices.  If  everybody  engaged  in  trade  has  to  pay  high 
wages  to  his  workpeople  and  high  prices  for  the  raw  material 
or  the  unfinished  goods  in  which  he  deals,  the  high  price  which 
he  himself  receives  for  the  goods  he  manufactures  or  partly  manu¬ 
factures  may  yield  him  no  more  profit  than  if  prices  and  wages 
were  all  at  the  level  of  to-day.  But,  passing  over  this  for  the 
moment,  and  assuming,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  decrease  in 
trade  was  as  much  as  he  conceives  it  to  have  been,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  loss  of  profit  which  he  makes  out  is  totally  inadequate. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  single  profit  which  has  to  be  allowed 
for,  but  a  series  of  profits.  Every  article  manufactured  passes 
through  a  number  of  processes.  Cotton  and  woollen,  for  example, 
have  to  be  carded,  spun,  woven,  bleached,  dyed,  and  so  on,  and 
each  successive  manufacturer  has  to  receive  his  own  profit  on  the 
capital  invested.  Ten  per  cent,  is  clearly,  then,  an  inadequate 
estimate  of  the  profits  of  these  various  manufacturers,  even  if  we 
look  at  profit  alone.  But,  in  addition,  there  are  the  wages  to  be 
considered.  In  all  manufactures  wages  represent  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  expenditure.  And  this  is  true  of  manufactures  for 
the  foreign  trade  quite  as  much  as  for  the  home  trade,  and  it  is 
true  also  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  made  from  raw  materials 
produced  abroad.  A  single  example  will  perhaps  put  this  in  a 
clearer  light  than  any  amount  of  assertion.  Last  year  we  im¬ 
ported  raw  cotton  of  the  value  of  42,765,183/.,  but  we  exported 
again  in  a  raw  state  cotton  to  the  value  of  5,466,879/.  Roughly 
speaking,  therefore,  the  raw  cotton  retained  at  home  for  manu¬ 
facture  was  somewhat  less  than  37^  millions.  But  of  cotton 
yarns  we  exported  in  the  same  year  to  the  value  of  11,906,126/., 
and  of  cotton  goods  57,678,619/.,  being  a  gross  total  of  69^ 
millions.  Consequently  the  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
which  we  exported  last  year  exceeded  the  value  of  the  raw 
cotton  imported  by  over  32  millions,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  supplied  the  whole  of  our  own  population  with  all  the 
cotton  goods  of  every  kind  which  they  required.  Now  what  was 
it  that  made  this  enormous  addition  to  the  value  of  the  raw  cotton 
we  imported  last  year  ?  Surely  not  the  10  per  cent,  profits  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  allows,  but  mainly  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives 
engaged  in  converting  the  raw  cotton  into  cloth.  Every  kind  of 
manufacture,  of  course,  does  not  pass  through  the  same  number  of 
processes  and  does  not  give  employment  to  an  equal  amount  of 
workpeople ;  but  every  manufacture  does  give  employment  to 
large  masses  of  labour,  and  the  employment  of  this  labour  is  part 
of  the  benefit  which  a  large  foreign  trade  affords  to  a  country.  It 
may  be  said  that,  if  the  capital  and  labour  engaged  were  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  foreign  trade,  they  would  find  occupation  in  pro¬ 
ducing  something  else  for  the  home  trade.  But  that  is  a  mere 
assumption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  all  commercial 
countries  have  a  large  foreign  trade,  and  that  the  richer  and  more 
advanced  they  are  the  larger  their  foreign  trade  becomes.  But, 
without  going  into  that  point,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  when  we 
find  great  masses  of  capital  and  labour  engaged  in  any  trade, 
the  fair  inference  is  that  that  trade  is  more  profitable  than 
any  other  to  which  the  capital  and  labour  could  be  diverted.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  overlook  this  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  question  with  which  he  was  dealing ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  gave  currency  to  so  mistaken  a  view  of  the 
subject,  for  his  error  in  this  matter  is  likely  to  throw  dis¬ 
credit  upon  his  whole  argument,  and  to  help  the  Fair-trade 
advocates  more  than  any  argument  on  their  own  part.  It  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  too,  because  his  argument  really  did 
not  require  the  mistaken  view  which  he  put  forward.  It  was 
quite  possible  for  him  to  prove  that  the  depression  in  trade  was 
greatly  aggravated,  if  not  mainly  caused,  by  the  succession  of  bad 
harvests,  without  in  the  least  under-estimating-  the  importance  of 
the  foreign  market ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
home  trade  is  really  of  much  more  importance  to  the  country 
than  the  foreign  trade,  if  that  was  his  object. 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  impartially,  we  shall  see  that  the 
home  trade,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  more  valuable  than 
the  foreign  trade.  We  have  here  closely  packed  together  in  these 
islands  32  millions  of  the  richest  and  most  energetic  people  in  the 
world — a  people,  too,  who  are  as  eager  in  their  spending  of  money 
as  they  are  in  the  making  of  it.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
population  gives  a  larger  employment  to  the  traders  who  form  part 
of  it  than  can  be  given  by  scattered  and  unimportant  minorities  of 
foreign  populations.  And  this  natural  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  all  the  facts  that  we  can  collect.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no 
statistics  of  the  home  trade  such  as  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
furnish  of  the  foreign  trade  ;  but  various  considerations  will  bear 
out  what  we  are  saying.  In  his  paper  on  recent  accumula¬ 
tions  of  capital,  Mr.  Giffen  estimates  the  savings  of  the  United 
Kingdom  between  1865  and  1875  at  240  millions  a  year.  If  this  be 


correct,  the  mere  savings  were  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ;  and  however  largely 
we  may  estimate  the  profits  of  the  foreign  trade,  both  to  the  work¬ 
people  employed  and  to  the  capitalist,  it  is  evident  that  the 
savings  from  this  trade  must  have  been  quite  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  savings  just  mentioned.  Consequently,  those 
savings  must  have  been  drawn  mainly  from  the  home  trade. 
Again,  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Caird  that  the  agricultural  produce 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  the  value  of  about  260  millions  a 
year.  In  this,  of  course,  is  included  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce — corn,  green  crops,  hay,  cattle,  and  so  on. 
According  to  Mr.  Caird,  then,  a  single  trade,  even  though  it  be  the 
largest  of  British  trades,  yet  one  which  is  carried  on  exclusively 
for  home  consumption,  and  which  gives  employment  to  but  a  small 
minority  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  yields  a  larger 
return  than  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  a  portion  is  consumed  by  the  agricultural  population  itself. 
But  even  of  what  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  a  large  proportion 
goes  to  raise  some  other  kind  of  agricultural  produce  more  valuable 
than  that  which  is  so  consumed.  For  instance,  the  grass,  hay,  turnips, 
mangolds,  and  so  on,  consumed  by  cattle  are  consumed  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  those  cattle,  or  of  producing  milk  and  butter 
for  the  market.  Further,  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
earned  a  gross  income  last  year  of  very  nearly  62  millions  sterling; 
and  in  addition  to  the  railways  there  were  tramways,  omni¬ 
buses,  coaches,  hackney  carriages,  and  steamboats  employed  in 
locomotion.  The  mineral  production  of  the  United  Kingdom 
last  year  was  over  64^  millions.  We  have  no  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  value  of  the  mass  of  trades,  but  it  must  be  immense, 
and  the  great  majority  are  exclusively  home  industries.  The 
building  trade  is  so,  for  instance,  and  even  iron,  coal,  and  the 
textile  trades,  though  furnishing  large  contingents  for  export, 
have  yet  probably  a  still  more  valuable  home  connexion.  This 
is  certainly  true  of  coal — the  consumption  in  our  own  manufac¬ 
tories,  upon  our  railways,  and  in  our  houses  being  vastly  greater 
than  the  quantity  exported.  It  is  true  doubtless  also  of  iron,  and 
we  make  no  doubt  that  it  is  also  true  even  of  cotton.  It  does  not 
seem,  then,  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  home  trade  is  really 
several  times  more  valuable  than  the  foreign  trade.  No  economist, 
in  short,  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject  will  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  home  trade  is  incomparably  the  more  valuable  of 
the  two  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore,  and  it  serves  no  good 
purpose  to  imply,  that  the  foreign  trade  is  unimportant.  Because 
an  unwise  cry  for  Protection  is  raised,  that  is  no  reason  why 
sensible  men  should  deny  the  very  great  importance  of  the  foreign 
trade. 

As  we  have  shown  above,  the  foreign  trade  gives  employment  to 
British  capital  and  British  labour ;  but  in  addition  it  also  enables 
us  to  pay  for  the  imports  which  are  increasing  year  by  year. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  national  comfort,  no  doubt,  the  imports 
are  more  important  than  the  exports.  The  imports  we  buy  because 
we  need  more  food  than  we  raise  at  home,  and  because  we  desire 
to  have  comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  which  our  own  climate 
will  not  produce,  or  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  produced 
in  greater  perfection  abroad  than  at  home.  And  we  pay  for  these 
imports  mainly  by  means  of  our  exports.  It  is  possible  to  conceive 
that  we  might  pay  for  the  imports  by  means  of  services  rendered, 
as,  for  example,  by  the  carrying  trade,  and  by  means  of  the 
large  income  derived  from  foreign  investments.  But  neither  the 
carrying  trade  nor  our  foreign  investments  are  at  present  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  pay  for  the  imports  we  require,  and,  according  to 
all  probability,  they  never  will  be  so.  It  must  always  be  mainly 
by  means  of  exports  proper — that  is,  the  exports  of  commodities 
— that  we  shall  pay  for  our  imports ;  and  therefore,  even  look¬ 
ing  merely  to  the  imports,  it  is  desirable  that  the  exports 
should  be  maintained  large.  Besides,  a  large  export  trade  gives 
us  advantages  of  various  kinds.  It  makes  us  acquainted  with 
all  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  enables  us  to  buy  what  we 
require  cheapest  and  best.  Indeed  one  of  the  follies  com¬ 
mitted  by  Protectionists  is  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  maintain  a 
home  market  for  native  industry,  they  shut  themselves  out  from 
the  foreign  markets  of  the  world,  and  render  themselves  less  able 
to  obtain  the  imports  which  they  require. 


NEWMARKET  SECOND  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

THE  opening  of  the  Second  October  Meeting  was  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  that  of  the  First.  Instead  of  soft,  warm,  summer- 
like  weather  there  was  a  piercing  north-easterly  wind,  the  sky 
was  cloudy,  and  the  atmosphere  damp  and  chilly.  Nor  was  the 
racing  on  the  first  day  good  enough  to  make  up  for  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  the  weather.  The  sport  began  with  a  Post  Produce  Stakes 
for  two-year-olds,  for  which  only  four  started ;  and  for  once  in  a 
way  as  much  as  5  to  1  was  laid  against  Archer’s  mount.  Fordham 
was  riding  the  favourite,  a  filly  belonging  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  but 
Archer  brought  up  Lord  Falmouth’s  Darnaway  in  the  last  hundred 
yards,  and  won  by  a  length.  The  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch 
Trial  Handicap  was  Sir  John  Astley’s  Windsor,  the  winner  of 
the  last  Chester  Cup.  The  race  was  run  over  the  severe  Cesare¬ 
witch  course,  and  when  Windsor  came  out  at  the  T.Y.C.  post  ha 
seemed  to  be  winning,  but  the  long  distance  had  been  too  much 
for  him,  and  Gladstone  caught  him  in  the  last  fifty  yards 
and  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Either  the  field  for 
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tlie  .Chester  Cup  must  have  been  a  bad  one,  or  Windsor 
must  have  fallen  off  terribly  since  May.  In  the  Clearwell 
Stakes  Dutch  Oven  had  to  meet  Nellie  once  more.  We 
have  described  the  former  races  between  these  two  famous  fillies 
in  previous  articles.  As  much  as  3  to  1  was  laid  on  Dutch  Oven, 
and  9  to  2  was  laid  against  Nellie.  Archer  rode  the  former,  and 
Ford  ham  the  latter.  Although  Dutch  Oven  was  giving  Nellie 
3  lbs.,  the  long  odds  laid  on  her  seemed  justified  by  previous  run¬ 
ning.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  against  them  was  that  at  York, 
where  Nellie  be  at  Dutch  Oven  when  receiving  7  lbs.,  the  ground 
had  been  deep  ;  and  now  again  the  course  was  just  a 
trifle  heavy  for  a  filly  with  such  low  sweeping  action  as  Dutch 
Oven.  As  it  turned  out,  the  layers  on  Dutch  Oven  had  a  good 
fright  for  their  pains.  When  the  horses  came  up  to  the  cords  the 
two  favourites  were  racing  hard  against  each  other,  and  Dutch 
Oven  was  evidently  very  hard  pressed,  if  not  absolutely  beaten. 
The  two  crack  jockeys  were  exerting  all  their  skill  as  they  raced 
up  to  the  winning-post,  with  their  horses  running  neck  and  neck. 
Dutch  Oven  managed  just  to  win  by  a  short  head,  but  it  was  a 
narrow  scrape.  Lord  Falmouth  has  been  very  fortunate  in  the 
Clearwell  Stakes,  as  he  had  previously  won  it  with  Bal  Gal, 
Jannette,  Silvio,  Farnese,  and  other  horses.  Wood,  who  is  a  very 
rising  jockey,  won  the  next  race  on  Sir  J.  Astley's  Warren 
Hastings,  the  first  favourite,  Strathavon,  ridden  by  Archer,  being 
third.  At  the  First  October  Meeting  Wood  had  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  beginning  the  meeting  by  winning  three  races  in  succession. 

On  the  second  day  the  Cesarewitch  engrossed  all  attention, 
and  but  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  rest  of  the  racing. 
Archer  rode  the  winners  of  four  out  of  the  seven  races  of  the  day  ; 
but  in  each  case  he  was  riding  the  first  favourite.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  when  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  starters, 
his  mount  is  generally  made  the  first  favourite  from  the  simple 
fact  that  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  his  jockeyship.  He  rode  a 
very  fine  race  in  the  first  event  of  the  day,  waiting  patiently  on 
Angelina  as  far  as  the  Dip,  and  then  coming  with  one  resolute 
rush  up  to  the  winning-post,  which  he  reached  three-quarters  of 
a  length  in  front  of  Kuhleborn.  In  the  Burwell  Stakes, 
Archer  had  to  exert  all  his  skill  on  Golden  Eye  to  catch 
Groves  on  an  unbacked  outsider  belonging  to  Count  Lagrange, 
called  Davy  Jones — a  horse  that  has  run  in  a  dozen  races 
without  winning  one.  Archer  brought  up  Golden  Eye  with  one 
of  his  most  scientific  rushes  ;  but  Jones  rushed  too,  and  although 
Golden  Eye  won,  it  was  by  so  short  a  head  that  her  backers 
must  have  felt  far  from  comfortable  until  they  saw  her  number 
put  up.  To  turn  from  the  riding  of  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
jockey  in  the  world  to  that  of  ten  jockeys  who  had  never  won 
a  race,  we  may  notice  the  Maiden  Rider’s  Plate.  There 
was  in  this  case  no  dashing  up  at  the  last  moment  and  winning 
by  a  short  head  on  the  post.  A  long  way  from  home  one  of  the 
lads  brought  his  horse  right  away  from  his  opponents,  and,  never 
being  caught  again,  he  won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths.  Fiddler, 
who  had  run  third  in  the  Cesarewitch,  making  the  running  during 
an  important  part  of  the  race,  was  brought  out  again  shortly 
afterwards  for  the  Royal  Stakes.  Although  he  had  had  a  severe 
race  in  one  of  the  fastest  Cesarewitches  ever  known,  and  had 
now  to  run  over  a  course  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  he  made 
his  own  running  and  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths.  We  de¬ 
scribed  the  Cesarewitch  last  week.  As  a  spectacle,  it  was  a 
singularly  dull  affair  to  those  who  had  not  studied  the  antecedents 
of  the  competitors. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Middle  Park  Plate  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  race ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  has  scarcely  turned 
out  such  a  success  as  its  founders  anticipated.  To  begin  with,  it 
has  not  proved  by  any  means  an  infallible  guide  to  the  Derby, 
which  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  instituted.  Secondly,  it  has  not  maintained  its 
popularity  among  owners  of  racehorses,  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  having  decreased,  until,  on  the  late  occasion,  they  were 
reduced  to  1 26.  The  year  the  race  was  first  started  there  were 
186  subscribers,  and  the  value  of  the  stakes  was  4,840/.  This  year 
the  value  of  the  race  was  only  2,817/.  In  1875,  thirty  horses 
started  for  it,  but  this  year  only  thirteen  ran,  which  was  the 
smallest  field  that  ever  came  out  for  the  race.  The  favourite  was 
Lord  Rosebery’s  Kermesse,  a  filly  that  had  won  every  race  for 
which  she  had  started,  with  the  exception  of  the  Richmond  Stakes 
nt  Goodwood,  when  she  was  a  head  behind  Dutch  Oven.  In  that 
race,  however,  she  had  given  4  lbs.  to  her  conqueror,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  in  the  Champagne  Stakes  at  Doncaster,  she  had  beaten 
Dutch  Oven  by  half  a  length  at  even  weights.  In  the  July  Stakes 
Marden  had  run  within  half  a  length  of  her,  and  as  he  was  now  to 
be  ridden  by  Archer  he  was  made  second  favourite.  Soon  after 
the  start  Kermesse  went  to  the  front,  and,  piloting  her  field  at  a 
fast  pace,  she  led  them  up  to  the  winning-post,  finishing  without 
effort  a  length  in  front  of  the  nearest  of  her  rivals.  The  second  in 
the  race  was  an  American  horse  called  Gerald,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lorillard,  the  owner  of  Iroquois,  the  winner  of  the  Derby. 
Gerald  has  only  been  a  few  weeks  in  England,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  troubled  with  a  cough  since  his  arrival.  He  is  a 
very  good-looking  colt,  with  plenty  of  size  and  length,  but  he  is  at 
present  deficient  in  muscle,  and  looks  unfurnished.  If  he  thickens 
out  into  a  powerful  horse,  he  may  rival  the  performances  of  Iroquois 
find  Foxhall  next  year,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  form 
he  showed  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was  very  good  for  an  un¬ 
furnished  colt.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  next  year’s 
Derby  if  a  good  American  horse  were  again  to  be  among  the 
favourites.  Kermesse  is  neither  entered  for  the  Derby  nor  the 


Two  Thousand,  but  she  is  in  the  One  Thousand,  the  Oaks, 
and  the  St.  Leger.  There  was  a  very  fine  race  after  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  for  a  Huudred-pound  Selling  Stakes,  and 
the  battle  was  fought  out  between  Archer  and  Wood.  Against 
a  worse  jockey  than  Wood,  Archer  would  probably  have  won, 
but  Wood  held  his  own  with  very  great  judgment  and  reso¬ 
lution,  winning  by  half  a  length  after  a  capital  race.  Wood  also 
won  the  Flying  Welter  Handicap  very  cleverly  with  the  outsider 
Althotas,  David  Jones,  who  had  given  Archer  so  much  trouble 
the  day  before,  being  second.  Foxhall,  the  winner  of  the 
Cesarewitch,  won  the  Select  Stakes  in  a  canter,  beating  Tristan, 
to  whom  he  was  giving  5  lbs.,  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
According  to  this  form  he  must  have  improved  considerably  since 
June,  as  he  only  beat  Tristan  by  a  head  at  even  weights  in  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Paris. 

In  some  respects,  the  most  interesting  day  of  the  meeting  was 
the  Thursday,  for  then  the  winners  of  the  Derby  of  this  year  and 
last  year  were  to  meet  at  weight  for  age  in  the  Champion  Stakes. 
Last  year  Bend  Or  and  Robert  the  Devil,  the  winners  of  the  Derby 
and  the  St.  Leger,  had  met  in  this  race,  when  Robert  the  Devil 
had  won  by  ten  lengths,  and  now  Bend  Or  and  Iroquois  were  to 
fight  out  the  dispute  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  three-year- 
olds  and  four-year-olds  of  the  current  season.  Bend  Or  won  the 
race  by  three-quarters  of  a  length  after  a  hardish  struggle ;  but 
the  opponent  that  he  had  some  ditliculty  in  shaking  oil  was  not 
Iroquois,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  but  Scobell,  who  had  been  far 
behind  Iroquois  in  the  Two  Thousand, the  Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger. 
The  complete  reversal  of  public  form  appears  to  be  the  special  delight 
of  the  capricious  Scobell,  and  it  seems  impossible  before  any  race 
to  foretell  how  well  or  how  badly  he  may  run.  Iroquois  was 
beaten  at  the  Bushes,  and  his  running  is  quite  incomprehensible 
when  his  previous  public  form  is  taken  into  consideration.  At 
any  rate  the  Americans  are  likely  to  be  of  this  opinion,  for  it  is 
reported  that  after  this  race  they  had  to  refund  to  the  Britishers 
a  large  portion  of  their  winnings  on  the  Cesarewitch.  Bend  Or 
has  evidently  had  something  the  matter  with  one  of  his  fore¬ 
legs,  for  even  through  the  bandage  which  he  wore  it  was 
perceived  that  he  had  an  enlargement  of  the  suspensory  liga¬ 
ments.  Archer  had  to  press  him  to  his  best  pace  from  the 
Bushes,  and  if  he  had  not  ridden  him  with  great  perseverance  and 
resolution  down  the  hill,  and  up  from  the  Dip  to  the  winning-post, 
it  is  probable  that  Scobell  might  have  beaten  him.  The  question 
still  remains  whether  Bend  Or  could  have  beaten  Foxhall  if  he 
had  been  started.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  this  point ; 
for  if  Iroquois’s  running  with  Bend  Or  was  correct,  Foxhall  could 
have  had  but  a  small  chance,  and  yet,  on  the  previous  running  of 
Scobell  and  Foxhall,  Foxhall  ought  to  have  beaten  Bend  Or  easily. 
Another  interesting  race  was  the  Queen's  Plate,  in  which  Chippen¬ 
dale  and  Petronel  met  at  even  weights  over  two  miles.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  fine  thing  between  the  pair,  but  Petronel  ran  with  far  more 
gameness  than  his  adversary,  and  won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length. 
The  Corrie  filly,  who,  after  being  one  of  the  leading  favourites 
for  the  Cesarewitch,  had  been  scratched  three  hours  before  the 
race,  was  the  first  favourite  for  the  Newmarket  Oaks.  We 
noticed  last  week  that  she  had  slipped  up  a  few  days  before  the 
race,  and  traces  of  her  accident  still  remained  in  a  pair  of  broken 
knees.  She  did  not  gallop,  however,  as  if  any  evil  had  resulted 
from  her  fall,  but  she  is  scarcely  a  fine  specimen  of  a  race-horse, 
and  she  was  beaten  by  a  head,  after  a  hard  struggle,  by  Perplexite,  a 
filly  that  had  been  unplaced  in  the  Epsom  Oaks.  Fordham  was 
riding  the  Corrie  filly,  but  he  made  up  for  his  disappointment  by 
winning  three  races  later  in  the  day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting,  Iroquois  won  the  Newmarket 
Derby  in  a  common  canter,  beating  Ishmael  with  the  greatest  ease, 
though  by  only  three-quarters  of  a  length.  After  his  running  with 
Bend  Or  in  the  Champion  Stakes,  Scobell  had  every  claim  to  be 
the  favourite  for  the  Fourth  Great  Challenge  Stakes.  The  ill- 
tempered  Peter  went  down  to  the  start,  but,  after  making  himself  as 
disagreeable  as  possible,  he  was  left  many  lengths  behind  when 
the  field  got  fairly  away.  Tristan  made  the  running,  but  at 
the  Bushes  Scobell  took  the  lead,  and  maintained  it  as  far 
as  the  ascent  out  of  the  Dip,  where  the  two-year-old  Nellie 
came  to  the  front  and  beat  him  easily  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  If  Scobell’s  running  in  both  the  Champion  Stakes  and  the 
Challenge  Stakes  was  correct,  it  would  appear  that  the  three- 
year-olds  of  the  year  must  be  below  the  average,  but  that  the  two- 
year-olds  are  exceptionally  good,  for  if  Nellie  could  beat  Scobell 
so  easily,  what  must  Dutch  Oven,  Kermesse,  and  Geheimniss  be  P 
Throughout  the  week,  Newmarket  Heath  was  swept  by  a  cold 
wind,  and  on  the  Friday  there  was  a  violent  hurricane,  though 
very  little  rain  fell  during  the  racing. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO.* 

SIR  THOMAS  MUNRO  went  out  to  India  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Madras  army  in  1780,  and  died  Governor  of  that  Presidency, 
after  a  sharp  attack  of  cholera,  in  July  1826.  The  editor  of  these 

*  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  Governor  of 
Madras.  Selections  from  his  Minutes  and  other  Official  Writings.  Edited, 
with  an  Introductory  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Alexander  J.  Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.  2  vols.  London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1881. 
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Minutes  reached  India  only  about  fifteen  years  after  Munro's 
death,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  Service  in  various 
high  offices,  including  the  post  of  member  of  Council  at  Madras 
aud  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy,  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  The  period  embraced  by  the  Memoir,  the  Minutes,  and 
the  personal  experience  of  the  editor,  extends  consequently  to 
nearly  a  century.  Few  persons,  from  training  and  opportunity, 
could  be  more  competent  than  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  to  give  a 
concise  summary  of  Munro's  life  and  services,  or  to  select  from  his 
copious  writings  such  portions  as  might  instruct  the  ignorant, 
rebuke  the  presumptuous,  and  encourage  the  diligent  student  of 
Indian  affairs.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  large  number  of 
educated  Englishmen  will  care  to  study  the  Ryotwari  system  of 
Madras.  But  we  do  say  that,  as  explained  in  these  pages,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  and  easier  reading  than  three-fifths  of  the 
speeches  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill ;  and  though  the  purpose  of  the 
editor  was  not  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  details  of  the  Madras 
administration  as  distinct  from  that  of  Bengal,  Agra,  or  the 
Punjab,  any  one  who  gives  due  diligence  to  these  two  volumes 
will  acquire  a  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  assessment  of  the 
revenue,  the  cultivation  of  wet  and  dry  land,  the  defects  of  irri¬ 
gation,  the  relative  position  of  a  principal  Collector  and  his  Sub- 
Collector,  the  functions  of  a  Potail  or  head  of  a  village,  the 
rights  of  individuals  in  property,  such  as  they  were  under  native 
Governments,  and  a  hundred  other  matters,  which,  in  dealing  with 
Oriental  questions,  are  usually  deemed  essential  to  the  formation  of 
any  conclusion  at  all.  The  book  is  well  got  up ;  the  errors  in 
printing  are  infinitesimal ;  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  table  of  contents  and  the  index  ;  but  why,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  have  we  to  notice  the  want  of  a  good  map  ?  Munro’s  Minutes 
and  tours  teem  with  geographical  notices,  and  not  every  Anglo- 
Indian  official  can  carry  in  his  bead  the  relative  positions  of  such 
places  as  Salem  and  Bellari. 

The  memoir,  which  fills  about  two  hundred  pages,  is  a  judicious 
condensation  of  Mr.  Gleig's  Life  of  Munro,  set  off  by  additional 
information  collected  by  the  editor  in  a  long  career  in  various 
departments.  The  leading  facts  of  the  life  can  be  stated  sum¬ 
marily.  Munro  served  long  enough  under  his  namesake  Sir  Hector 
Munro  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  between  17S0  and  1792,  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  active  warfare  and  to  acquire  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
military  affairs.  Readers  of  Wellingtons  despatches  may  re¬ 
member  that  Munro's  friendly  criticisms  about  the  strategy  at 
Assaye  procured  him  the  honour  of  a  detailed  justification  of  his 
plan  of  attack  from  the  great  captain.  But  Munro’s  talents  were 
developed,  like  those  of  Thomason,  John  Lawrence,  and  others,  in 
the  “  Settlement  ”  of  our  new  acquisitions.  In  the  Baramahal,  in 
Southern  Canara,  in  the  ceded  districts — comprising  Bellari,  Cud- 
dapah,  and  Kurnool — he  planned  and  carried  out  the  revenue  Settle¬ 
ment  which  is  the  mainspring  of  civil  society  in  the  East.  He 
spoke  Telugu  and  Cauarese  fluently,  and,  we  apprehend,  must  have 
picked  up  a  little  Tamil.  He  became  a  proficient  in  Urdu  and 
Persian.  Few  men,  if  any,  ever  surpassed  him  in  familiarity  with 
village  and  agricultural  life.  In  1807,  after  years  of  valuable 
work  and  exposure  in  camp,  he  returned  to  Eugland,  and  remained 
long  enough  to  give  useful  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1813.  In  1814  he  went  back  to  India,  after  a  marriage  which 
proved  singularly  happy,  to  be  employed  on  a  Judicial  Commission  ; 
a  duty  in  which  he  met  with  opposition  from  sundry  antiquated 
officials,  who  were  convinced  that  everything  was  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  state.  From  this  he  was  removed,  at  his  own  request, 
to  an  independent  military  command  during  the  Mahratta 
campaign  of  1817-18,  and  proved,  to  quote  the  words  of  Canning, 
that  the  “  accomplished  statesman  ”  was  also  at  need  “  the  skilful 
soldier.'1  In  1820  he  was  appointed  to  the  Governorship  of  Madras, 
and  for  more  than  six  years  was  occupied  both  in  actively  governing 
the  country  and  people,  and  in  devising  plans  of  reform  which  have 
facilitated  the  task  of  government  for  bis  successors.  The  memoir 
embodying  these  results  maybe  read  with  advantage  by  those  who 
do  not  care  to  ascertain  more  precisely  the  humble  functions  of  a 
Curnurn,  or  the  enormous  responsibility  of  a  Collector- Magis¬ 
trate  who  has  to  realize  punctually  thirty  lacs  of  revenue  and  to 
rule  and  content  two  millions  of  people. 

English  politicians,  in  these  troublous  days,  are  wont  to  appeal 
to  the  speeches  of  deceased  orators  and  statesmen ;  to  ask  bow 
Canning  would  have  acted,  how  Palmerston  would  have  written 
on  the  Graeco-Turkish  question  ;  what  Peel  and  Huskisson  would 
have  now  thought  of  free- trade,  or  how  “  Lord  John  ”  would  have 
defined  the  balance  of  Continental  Power.  Minutes  represent  the 
speeches  of  such  Anglo-Indians  as  Malcolm  and  Munro.  Let  us 
now  see  what  our  soldier-civilian  thought  of  many  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  not  fathomed  to  their  depth  by  the  genius 
of  Dalhousie  or  irradiated  by  the  serene  intellect  of  Canning. 
No  arrangement  can  be  better  than  the  editor’s  division  of 
the  Minutes  into  Revenue,  Judicial,  Military,  Political,  and  Mis¬ 
cellaneous.  Revenue  was  Munro’s  strong,  perhaps  his  strongest, 
point.  He  had  all  the  details  at  his  fingers’  ends.  No  obtuse  or 
ignorant  civilian  could  blunder  and  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the 
Governor  ;  none  so  able  and  experienced  but  could  benefit  by  his 
criticisms  and  suggestions.  In  Minutes  at  Council  as  in  earlier 
letters  to  the  Revenue  Board,  Munro  enlarges  on  the  merits  of  the 
Ryotwari  system,  and  removes  sundry  false  notions  as  to  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  intent,  and  operation.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  variable  yearly 
assessment  of  what  each  tenant  is  to  pay.  On  tbe  contrary,  the 
assessment  must  be  light,  and  be  fixed  ior  a  term  of  years.  There 
are  to  be  no  extra  charges  on  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  produce. 
Rice  is  to  be  assessed  at  the  same  rate  as  tobacco,  and  pine-apples 


are  to  pay  no  more  than  jowari,  a  sort  of  millet.  There  may  be  a  small 
extra  charge  for  irrigation  if  this  want  is  supplied  by  Government ; 
but  a  Rvot  will  pay  either  the  same,  or  more,  or  less,  in  any  one 
year,  according  as  he  cultivates  an  equal,  a  larger,  or  a  snn.llex 
portion  of  land.  He  may  take  a  plot  in  addition  one  year  and 
throw  it  up  in  tbe  next;  but  his  rate  for  the  land  he 
actually  occupies  and  cultivates  will  not  vary.  All  the  improve¬ 
ments  are  to  be  his.  The  duty  of  the  collector,  in  the  annual  tour 
of  inspection,  will  be  to  inspect  the  Curnum's  accounts,  to  talk  to 
the  head  men,  to  record  new  lands  taken  up  as  well  as  old  lands 
thrown  out  of  cultivation,  to  see  that  the  village  officials  do  their 
work  without  cheating  the  Government  or  oppressing  the  tenants, 
to  encourage  Ryots  to  make  ordinary  repairs  to  tanks  and  water¬ 
courses,  aud  to  leave  behind  him  a  population  impressed  with  that 
sense  of  security  of  tenure  and  “  fair  rent”  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  Government.  In  fact,  some  of 
Munro’s  Minutes  on  Revenue,  written  seventy  years  ago,  might  be 
applicable  to  a  very  visionary  Ireland  where  cattle  are  not  muti¬ 
lated,  nor  agents  shot,  and  where  all  dues  are  paid.  All  that  Munro 
laid  down  on  the  Ryotwari  system  is  sound,  if  we  prefer  that 
system  to  the  village  coparcenary  tenure  or  to  the  Talookdari. 
That  in  the  hands  of  competent  officials  it  is  worked  with  smooth¬ 
ness,  ease,  and  benefit  to  the  people,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt. 
Probably  in  several  respects  the  tenant-proprietor  of  Bellari  or 
Cuddapah  is  fully  as  well  off  as  the  puttidar  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  better  than  th ejotedar  of  Lower  Bengal.  But,  with 
all  its  abuses  and  defects,  the  value  of  the  Zemindary  system  has 
been  tested  aud  found  to  answer  in  famine  and  rebellion.  The 
village  system  of  the  North-West  Provinces  collapsed  at  once  on 
the  withdrawal  of  British  authority.  The  anarchy  threatened  by 
sepoys  in  Dacca,  Chittagong,  and  even  Behar,  dwindled  away  before 
the  impassive,  not  to  say  the  loyal,  behaviour  of  several  of  the 
great  Bengal  Zemindars.  We  think,  too,  that  Munro  occasionally 
underrated  the  advantage  of  having  a  class  of  large  proprietors 
between  the  Government  and  the  cultivating  community,  who  by 
association,  wealth,  and  privilege  should  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order.  But  Munro  perhaps  knew  a  little  too  much  of  the 
proclivities  of  big  Mohammedan  rent-collectors  and  of  ignorant  and 
oppressive  Rajas,  and,  as  was  natural,  his  sympathies  were  all  with 
the  Ryots,  who  had  crowded  to  his  tents,  and  for  years  afterwards 
exhibited  the  leases  of  the  Colonel  Dora  [Sahib]  as  the  strongest 
and  surest  of  their  title-deeds. 

We  pass  from  these  boundless  subjects  of  tenures,  taxation, 
and  revenue  systems,  to  the  employment  of  the  natives.  Here 
Munro  was  a  long  way  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  dwells  on  the 
political  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  reasons  for  employing  natives  in 
higher  posts.  It  is  absurd,  he  argues,  to  gives  a  high  literary  or 
scientific  education  to  people  who  are  debarred  from  all  honour 
and  public  employment.  We  cannot  perpetuate  the  degradation 
of  a  whole  community  by  refusing  them  all  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  themselves.  We  must  give  them  a  fair  chance.  These 
generous  sentiments,  which  are  expressed  in  noble  and  almost 
eloquent  language,  derive  still  more  force  and  support  from  the 
absence  of  all  cant.  Munro  never  hazards  the  opinion  that  “  re¬ 
presentative  institutions  ”  would  grow  like  cabbages  and  would  be 
a  preventive  against  Indian  famines,  or  that  we  are  to  look  hope¬ 
fully  forward  to  the  day  when  we  may  betake  ourselves  to  our 
ships  and  leave  the  natives  to  govern  themselves.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  we  are  never  to  consider  India  as  a  “  temporary  possession ;  ” 
“  our  sovereignty  should  be  prolonged  to  the  remotest  possible 
period,”  and  the  natives  are  to  be  “  employed  consistently  with 
the  due  preservation  of  European  control.”  In  short  Munro’a 
views  were  liberal,  humane,  but  severely  practical.  He  had  no 
store  of  pet  projects  or  grandiloquent  phrases,  and  his  Minutes  hit 
the  just  mean  between  sanguine  belief  and  undue  depreciation 
where  the  Hindu  or  Mussulman  character  was  concerned. 

In  the  government  of  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Presidency,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  colleagues  who  might 
have  been  jealous  of  his  elevation,  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful ;  and  there  is  an  instructive  episode  of  a  case  of  an  in  am 
or  grant  of  land  to  a  native  of  rank,  which  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Madras  and  decided  by  the  Chief  Justice 
adversely  to  the  view  entertained  by  the  Executive  Government. 
The.Court  decided  practically  that  it  had  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
Public  Revenue,  and  that  it  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  what  wa3 
substantially  an  important  political  act.  Munro,  in  a  masterly 
argument,  showed  that  the  Court  was  acting  wholly  without 
jurisdiction  and  ultra  vires;  and  he  exposed  the  confused, 
rambling,  and  hazy  reasoning  of  the  English  lawyer  at  the  head 
of  the  Court  about  Crown  lands,  Queen  Anne's  Government,  and 
prim,  et  quint.  Eliz.  The  error  was  set  right  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  the  annals  of 
British  administration  where  a  barrister-judge,  brought  up  mainly 
on  Tidd's  Practice  and  Chitty’s  Pleadings,  has  perversely  tried  to 
encroach  on  the  legitimate  functions  and  rights  of  the  Executive 
Government,  and  has  met  with  a  rebuff  in  consequence. 

Munro's  general  character  for  sagacity  will  not  perhaps  be  im¬ 
paired  by  his  evident  inability  to  conceive  such  a  famine 
as  that  which  desolated  the  Madras  Presidency  fifty  years 
after  his  death.  He  never  apprehended  two  bad  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  or  thought  that  famine  on  a  vast  scale  was  possible  save  in 
conjunction  with  war.  But  many  of  his  recommendations  to 
mitigate  scarcity  or  partial  famine  would  have  been  as  applicable 
in  1877  as  in  1804 ;  the  importation  of  grain  on  a  large  scale,  the 
remission  of  assessment,  the  employment  of  the  poor  and  destitute 
in  repairs  of  tanks  and  wells  near  their  own  villages,  and  the  in- 
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appropriateness  of  wholesale  relief  gratis  by  Government.  Had 
Munro  lived  to  see  a  mutiny,  to  which  contingency  he  was  by  no 
means  blind,  he  might  not  have  disapproved  as  he  did  of  the 
disarming  of  the  people.  In  his  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ceded 
Districts  had  troublesome  neighbours  in  Mysore  and  the  territories 
of  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa,  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  pay 
a  moderate  price  for  the  surrender  of  weapons  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  no  occasion  to  use  them.  Very  likely  his  remarks  on  the 
dangers  of  a  free  and  unrestricted  press  will  cause  a  shudder  to 
sensitive  Radicals.  He  shows  clearly  that  unbridled  discussion  is 
not  good  even  for  the  natives  themselves,  and  he  anticipates  many 
of  the  reasons  which  led  the  Government  of  Lord  Lytton,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  administrators, 
to  impose  a  moderate  and  wise  restraint  on  spite,  disloyalty, 
and  malevolence,  disguised  under  the  sham  names  of  free  and 
wholesome  writing.  The  Minutes  on  the  conduct  of  the  first 
Burmese  war  tend  to  show  that  the  proper  place  of  the  Governor 
of  Madras  would  have  been  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Calcutta. 
Munro  at  Madras  could  but  suggest,  and  was  only  called  on 
to  aid  military  operations  in  Pegu  by  the  despatch  of  additional 
troops  and  by  supplying  stores  and  bullocks.  His  opinion  was 
never  formally  asked  about  the  conduct  and  object  of  the 
campaign,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Lord  Amherst  would  have 
been  a  good  deal  the  better  for  a  conference  with  a  man  who 
could  argue  forcibly  on  the  impolicy  of  commencing  a  war  in 
the  delta  of  the  Irrawaddy  with  an  inadequate  force,  or  of  feed¬ 
ing  English  soldiers  on  salt  meat  in  such  a  latitude  as  Rangoon. 
In  forecasting  the  conditions  under  which  peace  should  be 
made,  it  did  not  escape  him  that  the  bey  to  Upper  Burma  and 
Amarapura  was  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  Munro 
would  have  accomplished  this  aim  by  restoring  the  old  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Talains.  Lord  Dalhousie  settled  the  matter,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  by  making  Pegu  a  British  possession;  and 
at  this  moment  there  is  no  part  of  our  possessions  in  which  reason¬ 
able  progress  is  more  combined  with  the  loyalty  and  the  content¬ 
ment  of  the  community.  The  Minutes,  as  might  be  expected, 
abound  with  hints  and  maxims  profitable  to  administrators  in 
every  stage  of  their  career.  Gentlemen  in  the  Educational 
Department  are  not  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  appointments  to 
the  lowest  class  of  native  judges,  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
obtained  certain  college  certificates.  Magistrates,  as  was  remarked 
some  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Salisbury,  on  a  case  of  riot,  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  are  bound  to  preserve  the  public  peace 
in  a  dispute  between  right-hand  and  left-hand  castes  claiming  to 
use  flags  and  palankeens  in  public  processions.  No  campaign  will 
be  well  conducted  without  an  efficient  and  well  supplied  bazaar. 
A  military  Board  of  three  quarrelsome  members  is  extremely  ill- 
adapted  to  control  a  Commissariat.  A  collector  should  have  no 
money  dealings  of  any  kind  whatever  with  any  Zemindar  or  “  other 
inhabitant  ”  within  his  jurisdiction.  Grants  of  land  rent-free  in 
perpetuity  are  objectionable.  A  term  of  three  lives  is  ample, 
and  this  was  the  principle  mainly  adopted  in  disposing  of  this 
difficult  subject  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  A  previous 
training  in  the  Revenue  Department  is  a  valuable  qualification  for 
judicial  office.  Not  only  should  a  young  man  see  the  natives 
under  other  aspects  than  those  of  irritated  litigants,  but,  in  order 
to  decide  civil  suits  about  real  property,  a  judge  should  know 
something  about  the  partition  and  management  of  estates,  the 
conditions  of  agriculture,  the  payment  of  revenue,  and  the  pleas 
on  which  rent  is  increased  by  one  party  or  withheld  by  another. 

Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  draws  a  parallel  between  Munro  and 
Elphinstone,  Metcalfe,  and  Malcolm,  and  endeavours  to  fix  the 
exact  place  of  the  former  in  the  catalogue  of  Indian  statesmen. 
Less  erudite  than  Elphinstone,  less  genial  than  Malcolm,  and  less 
successful  than  Metcalfe  in  reaching  an  eminence  which  only  two 
other  civilians  have  attained,  Munro  in  many  respects  was  equal 
to  either  of  the  three.  He  never  was  entrusted  with  difficult 
diplomatic  negotiations.  He  had  never  to  advise,  restrain,  and 
encourage  proud  Rajput  and  Mahratta  chieftains;  and,  like 
Meadows  Taylor,  he  doe3  not  appear  to  have  come  under  the 
special  notice  and  commendation  of  the  statesmen  who  filled  the 
office  of  Governor-General  from  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Lord 
Hastings.  His  career,  too,  was  passed  exclusively  in  Southern 
India,  in  which  public  interest  was  less  excited  after  the  capture 
of  Seringapatam.  It  was  not  his  fate  to  forecast  Russian  ad¬ 
vances  or  Sikh  aggrandisement.  But  we  doubt  if  he  was  ever 
excelled,  save  by  one  or  two  eminent  Bengal  civilians,  in  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  wants,  character,  and  temperament  of  the 
natives;  and  these  two  volumes  do  no  more  than  justice  to  his 
rare  talents  for  military  warfare  and  civil  administration,  to  his 
political  foresight  and  capacity,  to  his  power  of  influencing  bodies 
of  natives,  and  to  the  simplicity,  dignity,  and  worth  of  his  private 
character. 


THE  ANTIQUARY .* 

IF  we  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  The  Antiquary  it  would 
be  chiefly  on  account  of  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  its 
topics  and  the  want  of  system  in  their  arrangement.  Opening  the 
present  volume  at  random  we  find  “  A  Walk  Round  St.  Paul’s  in 
1501  ”  prefixed  to  “  The  Pedigree  of  Shelley,”  which  is  followed 
by  “Antiquarian  Notes  on  the  British  Dog,”  and  “The  First 
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Spinning  Jenny.”  We  are  then  suddenly  introduced  to  “Some 
New  Facts  respecting  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,”  and  to  the  “  Remains 
of  the  London  Wall  near  the  Minories.”  Having  done  with  the 
Minories,  we  come  to  “  Our  Colonies  under  the  Merry  Monarch,” 
with  a  history  of  “  The  Wedding  Ring,”  and  a  disquisition  on 
“  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.”  We  are  then  taken  on  an 
“  Archaeological  Tour  in  Norfolk,”  in  which  the  interest  of  Castle 
Acre  is  despatched  in  fourteen  short  lines;  when,  having  gone 
through  an  “Exhibition  of  the  Old  Masters,”  we  stop  at  a  review 
of  “  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book-plates,”  which  is  succeeded  by 
numberless  short  notes,  more  or  less  on  antiquarian  subjects. 
Instead  of  being  reminded  of  Cheapside,  where  we  can  find  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  whatever  things  we  want,  whether  snow- 
white  lawn  or  perfumed  gloves,  amber  necklaces  or  bugle  bracelets, 
and  in  as  attractive  display  as  the  wares  offered  by  Autolycus, 
we  seem  to  be  taken  into  the  general  shop  of  a  country  village, 
where  we  can  get  much  of  nothing,  but  a  little  of  everything, 
though  not  perhaps  of  the  best  quality.  Every  one,  it  is  true,  has 
not  at  all  times  an  opportunity  of  dealing  in  Cheapside,  so  he 
may  be  grateful  for  the  accommodation  of  the  country  store,  but 
he  defers  his  larger  purchases  till  a  more  convenient  season.  In 
the  same  way,  we  must  take  the  papers  here  rather  as  samples 
of  their  kind,  and  go  to  more  copious  sources  for  fuller  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  That  short  articles  should  appear 
in  a  periodical  like  the  present  is  unavoidable,  and  even  to  be- 
desired;  but  it  might  also  be  well  that  a  more  extensive  dealing 
with  special  matters  should  likewise  be  attempted.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  opening  paper  in  the  volume  before  us  is  on  the 
“  Roman  Villa  near  Brading,”  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Nicholson,  and 
is  an  intelligent  account  of  that  interesting  discovery.  Quite  apart 
from  this  particular  contribution,  which  is  complete  in  itself,  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  remains  of  Roman  villas  in  Britain  would 
help  towards  so  sufficient  an  education  on  their  subject  that  the 
consideration  of  some  new  disinterment,  like  the  one  just  men¬ 
tioned,  would  serve  as  a  profitable  illustration  of  the  general 
plan  of  those  remarkable  works.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect, 
every  branch  of  archaeology  to  be  thoroughly  explained  in  a 
popular  antiquarian  magazine,  and  there  are  treatises  and  hand¬ 
books  in  which  a  learner  may  find  most  of  the  information  he 
needs.  But  the  business  of  a  publication  such  as  The  Antiquary 
should  be  to  educate  its  readers,  as  well  as  to  supply  a  mere 
collection  of  papers  that,  beginning  and  ending  in  themselves,, 
leave  but  little  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Among  larger  subjects  that  might  reasonably  have  here  a  fore¬ 
most  place,  and  that  would  help  to  give  the  work  a  permanent 
value,  is  conventual  arrangement.  Except  Canon  Venables's  ex¬ 
cellent  article  on  Abbeys  in  the  current  edition  of  The  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica,  we  know  of  no  English  work  where  distinctive 
plans  of  the  houses  of  the  various  religious  orders  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  discriminated.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  late  Precentor 
Walcot’s  several  volumes  on  monastic  matters,  but  he  is  on  many 
points  by  no  means  a  final  authority  ;  and  it  would  be  too  much  to- 
expect  that  he  should  be  so,  seeing  how  immature  is  the  knowledge 
that  has  as  yet  been  acquired  on  the  extensive  range  of  topics 
involved  in  the  study  of  monastic  construction.  A  succession  of 
papers  in  which  each  class  of  abbey  and  priory — Benedictine,. 
Cistercian,  Cluniac,  Carthusian,  Augustinian,  Gilbertine,  and 
others,  not  forgetting  the  houses  of  the  four  orders  of  friars,  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John — should  be 
carefully  defined,  or  at  least  discussed,  and  compared  with  exist¬ 
ing  or  historical  remains,  would  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
student.  A  religious  house  of  old,  in  its  architectural  plan,  was. 
not  a  mere  accidental  accommodation  to  the  wants  of  its  inmates, 
but  was  a  symbol  of  their  rule  of  life,  and  expressed  the  nature 
of  their  discipline.  Not  only  each  apartment,  but  every  door, 
window,  pillar,  arch,  recess,  moulding,  and  niche  had  a  purpose,  and 
was  alive  with  meaning,  while  the  historical  changes  of  architec¬ 
tural  plan  showed  a  corresponding  alteration  of  practice.  In 
secular  life  a  man  may  change  his  morals  or  religion  without  trans¬ 
forming  his  abode,  but  when  the  Cistercians  introduced  painted 
glass,  heraldic  pavements,  carved  imagery,  and  other  features, 
forbidden  by  the  Rule,  their  buildings  became  the  exponent 
of  modifications  of  their  own  discipline.  As  it  is,  each, 
number  of  The  Antiquary  is  usually  complete  in  itself,  and 
is  fitter  for  those  who  run  and  read  than  for  such  as  sit 
down  and  study.  “  I’d  give  ’em  a  coorse ;  there’s  nothing  like 
a  coorse  in  our  connexion,”  says  Mr.  Tozer  in  Salem  Chapel  to  the 
new  minister;  “I’d  touch  ’em  up  in  the  State  Church  line,  Mr. 
Vincent,  if  I  was  you.  Give  us  a  coorse  upon  the  anomalies,  and 
that  sort  of  thing — the  bishops  in  their  palaces,  and  the  fishermen 
as  was  the  start  of  it  all ;  there’s  a  deal  to  be  done  in  that  way. 
It  always  tells.”  With  some  variation  of  topic,  Tozer’s  advice 
might  be  made  to  tell  in  a  periodical  such  as  the  one  before  us  -r 
a  comprehensive  dealing  with  a  single  subject  would  give  cha¬ 
racter  to  a  whole  volume,  while  space  would  still  he  afforded  for 
miscellaneous  articles. 

Turning  to  the  special  papers,  we  are  attracted  to  “Some 
Traditions  and  Superstitions  connected  with  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  G.  L„ 
Gomme,  which  seems  to  suggest  sombre  memories  of  feudal 
castles  and  lonely  granges,  where  ghosts  in  armour  clank  up  and 
down  the  long  corridors,  or  ladies  in  white  pass  before  the 
windows — a  theme  which  has  been  fearfully  and  wonderfully  re¬ 
hearsed  by  Mrs.  Badcliff  and  Mrs.  Crowe.  Mr.  Gomme,  how¬ 
ever,  has  nothing  to  say  about  spectres  and  goblins,  though  these 
might  have  infested  the  blood-stained  buildings  he  mentions  as 
appropriately  as  any  of  their  usual  haunts.  At  first  sight  nothing 
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seems  to  confirm  tlie  philosophic  opinion  of  the  madness  of  human 
kind  more  than  the  strange  customs  and  wild  superstitions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  more  or  less  degree  amongst  all  people, 
whether  savage  or  civilized.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  whereas 
in  cases  of  individual  unsoundness  the  imagination  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  reason  and  produces  extravagance  of  conduct,  the 
irrational  customs  of  communities  are  owing  simply  to  the  joint 
working  out  of  distinct  feelings  and  passions  with  a  view  to  some 
intelligible  end.  When  the  dread  of  the  supernatural,  and  a  desire 
to  propitiate  unseen  powers,  combine  with  instinctive  cruelty,  we 
find  such  practices  as  are  said  to  have  been  common  among  the 
Milanau  Dayaks,  where  in  the  deep  hole  which  had  been  dug  to 
receive  the  post  of  the  largest  house  a  slave  girl  was  placed  ;  when, 
the  lashings  by  which  the  heavy  timber  was  suspended  over  the 
excavation  being  suddenly  cut,  the  victim  was  crushed  to  death,  a 
sacrifice  to  the  spirits.  Many  like  instances  of  buildings  being 
founded  in  blood  are  related  in  the  same  paper  in  connexion  with 
such  wide-apart  places  asGalam  in  West  Africa,  Japan,  the  Punjaub, 
Polynesia,  and  even  Great  Britain,  and  the  list  might  have  been 
extended  had  the  writer  further  used  the  researches  of  Dr.  Tylor, 
whom  he  quotes.  Even  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and  no  less  a 
saint  than  Columba,  are  represented  to  have  sanctioned  the  horrid 
custom.  There  is  a  legend  that  when  Columba  began  to  build  on 
Iona,  the  walls  by  some  invisible  agency  fell  down  as  fast  as  they 
were  erected.  It  was  then  supernaturally  revealed  to  the  saint 
that  a  human  being  must  be  buried  alive  in  order  to  en¬ 
sure  the  foundation.  According  to  one  account,  Oran,  the 
companion  of  Columba,  willingly  devoted  himself  and  was  interred 
accordingly,  while  some  pretend  that  he  became  a  compulsory 
victim.  At  the  end  of  three  days,  however,  Columba  had  the 
curiosity  to  take  a  farewell  look  of  his  old  friend,  and  ordered  the 
earth  to  be  removed.  Oran  raised  his  swimming  eyes  and  said, 
“  There  is  no  wonder  in  death,  and  hell  is  not  as  it  is  said  to  be.” 
The  saint  was  so  shocked  at  this  impiety  that  he  instantly  ordered 
the  earth  to  be  cast  in  again,  uttering  the  words,  “  Uir  !  Uir  !  air 
beal  Orain  ma’n  labhair  e  tuile  comh'radh” — that  is,  “Earth! 
earth !  on  the  mouth  of  Oran  that  he  may  blab  no  more.” 
Happily  for  the  fame  of  St.  Columba  there  is  no  more  occasion  to 
accept  the  truth  of  the  story  than  of  the  similar  one  concerning 
Merlin,  who  managed  sagaciously  to  escape  his  doom.  Neither  tale 
need,  at  any  rate,  be  more  seriously  credited  than  the  more 
familiar  legend  of  the  assassination  of  Remus  for  leaping  over  the 
ditch  of  his  brother’s  pomcerium,  which  seems  in  some  sort  an 
anticipation  of  the  same  barbarous  rite.  There  is  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  fierce  superstition  which  such 
stories  illustrate. 

Mr.  Jones’s  well-known  work  on  Finger-Ring  Lore,  together 
with  a  series  of  papers  on  “  Old  Rings  ”  which  appeared  in  the 
fifty-third  volume  of  Fraser's  Magazine,  might  almost  have  saved 
the  necessity  for  the  two  short  articles  here  given  on  “  The  Wed¬ 
ding  Ring.”  The  subject,  however,  involves  so  much  historical  anec¬ 
dote,  and  affords  such  opportunity  for  selection  of  curious  particu¬ 
lars,  that  a  fresh  handling  of  it  can  rarely  come  amiss.  The  literature 
of  poetry  and  romance  is  fertile  in  references  to  the  betrothal  and 
the  wedding  ring.  The  German  ballad  of  “  The  Noble  Moringer,” 
as  translated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  a  ready  instance,  where  the 
hero  returns  from  the  Holy  Land  after  many  years’  pilgrimage, 
and  in  the  disguise  of  a  palmer  enters  his  castle  on  the  eve  of  his 
wife's  nuptials  with  another  knight.  The  lady  hospitably  sends 
the  pilgrim  a  cup  of  wine.  Into  this  he  drops  his  ring,  and  sends 
it  back  to  the  lady  with  a  request  that  she  will  empty  the  cup 
herself.  She  does  so : — 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  lady’s  eye,  she  views  it  close  and  near ; 

'l'hen  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  “  The  Moringer  is  here !  ” 

Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  torrents  fell ; 

llut  whether  ’twas  from  joy  or  woe  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

The  writer  remarks  that  the  early  history  of  the  wedding  ring  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  that  of  the  betrothal  ring,  which  was 
formerly  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Breach  of  contract  is 
now  but  a  civil  business,  but  in  times  of  violence  and  unrestrained 
passion  the  Church  threw  its  protecting  arms  round  the  woman  by 
sanctifying  the  espousals  and  punishing  the  betrayer  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  by  excommunication.  Marriage  itself,  however,  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Blackstone  (i.  439),  first  declared  an  ecclesiastical  contract 
by  Pope  Innocentlll.  (a.d.  i  198),  who  ordered  that  weddings  should 
be  celebrated  by  the  Church,  and  further  hallowed  the  marriage 
vow  by  making  it  sacramental.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  were  symbolical  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  in  the  ancient  ritual  of  marriage  the  ring  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  left  hand  thumb  of  the  bride  with  the  words  “In  the 
name  of  the  Father  ” ;  on  the  next  finger,  saying,  “  and  of  the 
Son  ” ;  on  the  third,  adding,  “  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ” ;  and 
on  the  fourth  with  the  closing  word  “  Amen.”  The  invocation 
after  leaving  the  ring  loses  much  of  its  point  in  our  Common 
Prayer  by  the  omission  of  the  words  in  italics— “  That  as 
Isaac  and  Rebecca,  after  bracelets  and  jewels  of  gold  given 
of  one  to  the  oilier  for  tokens  of  their  matrimony,  lived  faith¬ 
fully  together,  so  these  persons  may  surely  perform  and  keep  the 
vow  and  covenant  betwixt  them  made,  whereof  this  Ring  given 
and  received  is  a  token  and  pledge  ” ;  but  the  words  are  to  be 
found  in  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary 
decided  not  to  be  married  to  Philip  of  Spain  with  a  decorated  ring, 
but  “  with  a  plain  hoop  of  gold,  like  other  maidens,”  which  was 
laid,  in  what  might  seem  very  unpopish  fashion,  on  the  Bible. 
Oddly  enough,  Martin  Luther’s  ring  might  have  suited  a  sister 
whom  white  virgins  had  adorned  as  the  consecrated  bride  of 


Christ,  rather  than  a  nun  who  had  renounced  her  convent  vow  for 
a  man  who  also  had  revoked  his  vow  of  celibacy,  and  lifted  his 
hand  against  the  Pope  and  all  his  works.  Combined  with  a 
carved  crucifix  was  a  group  of  emblems  of  our  Saviour’s  Passion — 
the  pillar,  the  scourge,  the  ladder,  the  spear — a  small  ruby  being  set 
in  the  centre  above  the  head  of  Christ. 

Ring  posies  are,  of  course,  required  to  be  very  concise,  and  can 
rarely  be  suffered  to  exceed  a  short  couplet.  Many  of  these  conceits, 
although  laboured,  are  hardly  worth  being  carved  in  gold.  Others, 
such  as  “  All  thine  is  mine,”  are  so  abrupt  an  avowal  of  a  husband's 
usurpation  of  person  and  estate  as  to  seem  too  outspoken  for  a 
wedding  ring.  The  inscription  on  a  Monmouthshire  ring,  “  If  thee 
dos’nt  work  thee  shas’nt  eat”  (sic),  is  also  too  huckstering  for  our 
taste.  “All  perfect  love  is  from  above  ”  is  pious  but  trite,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  ring  inscription  that  is  not  so.  The 
following  are  at  least  rhythmical,  and  are  better  than  many :  “  You 
and  I  will  lovers  die,”  “My  promise  past  shall  always  last,”  “A 
loving  wife  prolongeth  life,”  “This  hath  no  end,  my  sweetest 
friend,”  “All  I  refuse,  but  thee  I  clause, ”  “  Let  him  never  take  a 
wife  That  will  not  love  her  as  his  life  ” ;  but  “  If  I  think  my  wife 
is  fair,  What  need  other  people  care,”  is  rather  too  plain  a  hint 
that  she  is  not  fair.  Extemporized  wedding  rings  have  necessarily 
sometimes  been  of  the  inferior  metals,  and  occasionally  not  of 
metal  at  all.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  leather  ring  made  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  out  of  an  annulet  from  the  finger  of  a  bride’s 
glove.  Even  the  church  key  has  heen  used  in  the  wedding  cere¬ 
mony,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  married 
to  one  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings  with  a  ring  of  the  bed 
curtain,  at  half-past  twelve  at  night,  at  Mayfair  Chapel. 

“  Anniversaries,”  by  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry,  is  a  very  clear  explanation 
of  the  change  of  style  in  the  English  Calendar  which  took 
place  in  1752,  by  which  eleven  days  were  subtracted  from  that 
year,  thus  rendering  the  common  celebration  of  the  anniver¬ 
saries  of  events  before  that  date  eleven  days  in  arrear  of  the 
natural  time.  A  notice  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  from  a  contern- 
porary  MS.  might  seem,  with  its  Table  of  Signals,  better  fitted  for 
The  United  Service  Journal  than  for  an  antiquarian  magazine. 
Mi’.  J.  II.  Parker's  article  on  the  roads  and  aqueducts  of  Rome 
contains,  unexpectedly  enough,  some  fresh  treatment  of  the  rather 
worn  subject  of  the  symbolism  of  the  nave  of  a  basilica  or  church. 
The  account  of  the  “  Settlement  of  French  Protestants  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ”  is  worthy  of  the  editor  of  several  of  the  Colonial  Series  of 
State  Papers,  Mr.  W.  Noel  Sainsbury.  The  symbolism  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  some  “Ancient  Forms  of  the  Cross,”  by  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jeovitt, 
is  full  of  curious  and  minute  investigation,  and,  like  his  papers 
generally,  is  well  illustrated  with  woodcuts. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  volume  gives  promise  of  good  work 
in  the  now  fashionable  cause  of  antiquarianistn  ;  and  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  steady  endeavour  to  render  the  publication  worthy  of  the 
acceptance  of  an  increasing  number  of  readers  to  whom  the  past  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  present,  or  who  at  least  find  it  an  agree¬ 
able  retreat  from  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  every-day  life.  These 
are  not  a  Philistine  class,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  indeed  that  so 
handsomelyr  executed  a  book  should  be  offered  them  if  they  were. 
We  trust  that  The  Antiquary  will  have  a  long  and  useful  career. 


KITH  AND  KIN.* 

A  CRITIC  has  not  unfrequently  to  deplore  the  low  moral  tone 
of  the  characters  in  the  novels  which  he  reviews.  It  is 
seldom  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Fothergill’s  Kith  and  Kin,  he 
has  to  complain  of  a  too  lofty  morality.  Miss  Fotkergill’s  heroine, 
Judith  Conisborough,  breathes  an  ethical  air  so  high  and  so 
rarefied  that  it  is  impossible  for  other  people  to  live  up  to  her 
ideas  of  life  and  duty.  To  put  it  otherwise,  Judith  has  the  most 
absurd  and  even  idiotic  scruples,  which  she  permits  to  stand,  not 
only  between  herself  and  happiness,  but  between  her  sister  and  an 
attached  and  passionate,  though  rather  underbred  and  affected, 
lover.  Iu  Miss  Fothei’gill’s  new  novel  the  course  of  true  love 
would  have  run  as  smooth  as  a  canal,  if  the  high-flown  heroine 
had  not  put  her  foot,  so  to  speak,  into  the  fountain  at  its  very 
source,  troubled  the  water,  and  made  the  stream  squirt  over  all 
manner  of  rough  and  stony  ground. 

Judith  Conisborough  was  a  young  lady’  who  deemed  it  morally 
impossible  for  herself  or  her  pretty  sister  Delphine  to  marry 
the  men  of  their  hearts,  because  their  mother  had  once,  not 
exactly  told  a  falsehood,  but  permitted  a  somewhat  perverted 
view  of  the  truth  to  be  accepted  where  her  own  interest 
was  concerned.  We  are  informed  that  Judith  and  her  sister, 
though  they  lived  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Yorkshire, 
where  there  are  no  circulating  libraries,  and  though  they  could 
not  afford  to  subscribe  to  Mudie’s,  had  yet  been  baptized  with 
the  spray  of  the  mighty  wave  of  Progress.  But  surely  Pro¬ 
gress  has  not  come  to  this  point;  it  is  not  universally  under¬ 
stood,  even  in  advanced  places  like  Birmingham,  that  a  lady  may 
not  marry  because  her  mother  did  not  prevent  her  uncle  from 
quarrelling  with  his  daughter-in-law.  If  ideas  like  this  are  to  be 
accepted,  the  peccadilloes  of  the  fathers  will  soon  cease  to  be 
visited  on  the  children.  There  will  be  no  children  at  all.  There 
will  be  no  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.  Lovers,  with  writhing 
lips  and  pallid  faces,  will  confide  to  each  other  that  their  mother 
once  jilted  a  guardsman  ;  that  their  father  was  a  sad  flirt ;  that 

*  Kith  and  Kin.  A  Novel.  By  Jessie  Fothergill,  Author  of  “  The  First 
Violin.”  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Sons.  1881. 
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they  are  dishonoured,  blighted  beings,  who  must  hide  their 
heads  as  nurses  in  hospitals,  till  death  relieves  them  from 
the  burden  of  hereditary  guilt.  We  almost  prefer  a  frank 
set  of  sinners  to  people  whose  moral  tone  is  so  highly  strung. 
Lest  the  reader  should  suspect  us  of  exaggerating  the  austere 
Judith’s  conception  of  duty,  we  must  analyse  the  plot  of  Mis3 
Fothergill’s  story.  And  to  do  this  is  to  do  the  book  no  wrong. 
The  plot  is  not  concealed  cunningly,  with  the  skill  of  Gaboriau 
or  Boisgobey.  Any  one  can  see  how  matters  will  fall  out  as 
soon  as  he  is  introduced  to  the  characters,  though  perhaps  the 
most  acute  reader  could  not  foresee  the  nature  of  Judith’s  sin¬ 
gular  scruples. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  Bernard  Aglionby  and  Percy 
Golding.  Aglionby  is  a  salesman  of  cotton  goods  at  Irkford,  a 
large  manufacturing  town.  He  has  “  a  dark,  lean  visage  ”  and  a 
smile  “  the  reverse  of  angelic.”  At  first  we  rather  hoped  that 
Aglionby  was  the  villain  of  the  piece,  for  he  was  a  Radical  and 
an  Agnostic,  and  he  was  going  to  cheer  Mr.  Bright  at  a  big 
Liberal  “  demonstration.”  Percy  Golding,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  air  of  a  hero.  He  had  “  a  fair  and  ingenuous  counte¬ 
nance.”  He  was  a  Tory,  and,  to  put  it  shortly,  was  “  a  common¬ 
place  type,  with  a  stick  and  a  pipe,”  “  a  threepenny  ’bus  young 
man.”  But  our  s\  mpathy  in  this  romance  is  to  be  with  the 
“je  ne  sais  quoi  young  man,”  Mr.  Aglionby,  the  young  man  who 
is  dark,  and  lean,  and  liberal  to  a  degree,  and  enigmatic.  Aglionby 
goes  to  his  demonstration,  cheers  Mr.  Bright,  and  behaves  with 
courtesy  to  a  fine  old  country  gentleman  and  a  very  handsome 
dark  young  lady,  who  have  strolled  into  the  “  Temple  of  Ceres.” 
Then*  Aglionby  goes  home,  and  has  tea  with  Lizzie  Vane,  his 
betrothed.  Miss  V  ane’s  dress  is  thus  described : — 

Miss  Lizzy  Vane  wore  a  dress  which  faithfully  followed  every  worst 
point  of  the  prevailing  fashion  ;  and  exaggerated  all  of  them  a  little,  by 
way  of  originality.  Her  gown  was  the  gown  of  the  present  day.  It 
fitted  her  almost  half  the  length  from  her  throat  to  her  heels,  like  a  skin  ; 
it  was  well  tied  back  just  behind  the  knees,  and  on  the  ground  behind  an 
abundance  of  perfectly  meaningless  little  frills,  arranged  upon  a  spoon  or 
wedge-shaped  piece  of  stuff,  waggled  and  whisked  about  with  her  every 
movement.  This  was  the  “train”  of  Miss  Vane's  gown;  for  a  young 
lady  moving  in  her  exalted  sphere,  and  living  too  in  one  of  the  palatial 
family  mansions  of  Crane  Street,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  dispense  with 
so  useful,  so  necessary  an  appendage. 

Now,  pretty  as  Miss  Vane  was,  with  a  “  long,  slender,  white 
throat,  and  a  lovely  little  head,”  and  an  exuberant  fringe,  and 
forget-me-not-blue  eyes,  and  “  a  bust  and  hips  forced  into  a 
prominence  displeasing  in  itself,”  one  at  once  perceives  that  she  is 
not  the  right  bride  for  a  stern  swarthy  Agnostic.  She  is  much 
better  fitted  for  the  commonplace  type — for  the  Conservative,  and 
therefore  brainless,  Christian,  Percy  Golding.  Moreover,  when  we 
find  that  the  tall  dark  girl  of  the  public  meeting  is  once  more  brought 
by  accident  into  contact  with  Aglionby,  we  feel  certain  that  she, 
and  no  other,  is  the  dark  Agnostic’s  fated  bride.  But  this  dark  young 
lady,  Judith  Conisborough,  will  not  let  things  arrange  themselves. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mrs.  Conisborough,  who,  again,  was 
the  niece  of  old  Aglionby  of  Scar  Foot,  the  old  country  gentleman 
who  attended  Liberal  demonstrations.  Some  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Conisborough  was  a  young  lady,  living  with  her  uncle 
and  his  only  son  at  Scar  Foot,  a  beautiful  place  in  a  lonely  York¬ 
shire  dale.  Old  Aglionby  was  an  old  tyrant,  a  domestic  despot. 
He  insisted  that  his  only  son  should  marry  his  niece ;  the  son 
refused,  left  home,  wedded  a  woman  of  the  middle  classes,  and  was 
cast  off  by  his  father.  The  son  died,  leaving  a  little  boy,  and  then 
old  Aglionby  showed  a  singular  want  of  discretion.  His  niece 
was  by  this  time  a  married  woman  with  a  child,  and  it  was  of 
course  her  interest  that  Scar  Foot  should  become  the  heritage  of 
herself  and  her  offspring.  In  spite  of  this  the  old  Squire  thought 
her  a  proper  person  to  send  with  his  proposals  to  his  son’s  wife. 
He  would  support  her  if  she  would  let  her  boy  live  with  him  for 
eleven  months  in  the  year.  Mrs.  ConisborouErh  carried  an  oral 
message  to  the  widow,  and  she  did  not  carry  it  in  an  agreeable  or 
acceptable  form.  When  the  widow  refused  with  scorn,  and  said  that 
her  relations  would  not  allow  her  child  to  starve,  Mrs.  Conisborough 
permitted  old  Aglionby  to  suppose  that  the  aforesaid  relations 
were  rich  people,  and  that  the  boy  would  be  properly  educated. 
But  when  old  Aglionby,  casually  meeting  his  grandson  at  the 
demonstration  and  at  the  theatre,  cleverly  divined  the  relationship, 
he  was  shocked  to  find  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  Mrs.  Conis¬ 
borough.  After  a  stormy  interview  with  young  Aglionby,  who 
had  a  good  deal  of  his  own  temper,  he  went  home  to  Scar  Foot. 
His  niece,  with  her  three  daughters,  Judith,  Delphine,  and  Rhoda, 
lived,  in  great  poverty,  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Yoresett.  The 
old  tyrant  had  meant  to  make  them  his  heiresses,  but  meanwhile 
kept  them  poor,  and  subject  to  his  despotism.  On  reaching  home, 
he  violently  insulted  Mrs.  Conisborough,  turned  Judith  out  of  his 
house,  sent  for  the  lawyer,  changed  his  will,  and  died,  full  of  years 
and  ill-temper. 

After  young  Aglionby  became,  by  his  grandfather’s  will,  the 
lord  of  Scar  Foot,  he  set  about  falling  in  love  with  Judith,  with 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  despatch.  He  also  initiated  her 
into  what  seems  to  be  the  chief  article  of  the  cheerful  creed  of 
Agnosticism — namely,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on 
the  children.  Now  Judith,  by  putting  various  things  together, 
had  discovered  the  nature  of  her  mother’s  offence,  and  divined 
that  she  had  not  done  her  uttermost  to  reconcile  the  mother  and 
the  grandfather  of  young  Aglionby.  J  udith  leaped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  she  and  her  sisters  were  involved  in  some  mysterious 
Ate,  or  family  curse.  Even  after  Lizzie  Vane,  a  lively  and 
amusing  young  person,  had  ceased  to  conceal  her  preference  for 


Toryism  and  Christianity  in  the  shape  of  Percy  Golding,  even 
after  Bernard  was  free,  Judith  persisted  in  taking  refuge  from  Ate 
as  nurse  in  a  hospital.  When  a  neighbouring  hobereau,  Randulf 
Danesdale,  son  of  the  local  baronet,  fell  in  love  with  Delphine, 
Judith’s  gloomy  preachings  made  Delphine  reject  him.  So  every  one 
went  on  being  profoundly  miserable,  and  bullying  poor  Lizzy  Vane 
for  her  want  of  breeding,  till  Mrs.  Conisborough  revealed  her  secret 
sin  to  Aglionby.  This  scene  is  excellent,  as  Mrs.  Conisborough 
is  able,  even  on  her  deathbed,  to  make  out  a  pretty  good 
case  for  herself.  Armed  with  her  confession,  Aglionby  makes 
Judith  relent,  Delphine  does  the  same,  and  all,  without  exception, 
are  as  happy  as  they  might  have  been  if  Judith  had  possessed  a 
little  common  sense. 

Provoking  as  Judith’s  conduct  is,  the  novel  is  eminently  easy, 
and  even  pleasant  to  read.  The  style  is  clear  and  unpretentious, 
the  descriptions  of  nature  few  and  well  done.  Randulf  Danesdale 
is  not  quite  a  gentleman,  and  permits  himself  to  be  affectedly 
offensive  to  guests  in  his  father’s  house.  Rhoda  Conisborough, 
a  mere  sketch,  is  a  charming  figure.  So  is  Delphine  ;  and  we  have 
not  concealed  our  partiality  for  Miss  Vane,  in  spite  of  her  fringe 
and  her  frivolity.  The  younger  Aglionby  is  the  virtuous  Rochester 
(Miss  Bronte’s,  not  Charles  II. ’s)  of  an  Agnostic  age.  Miss 
Broughton  would  have  drawn  old  Aglionby  in  a  more  amusing 
style.  But  with  Judith  we  imagine  that  few  readers  will  keep 
their  patience.  Heroes  are  usually  prigs,  but  it  is  unnecessary  that 
a  prig  should  be  the  heroine. 


NELSON  ON  HINDU  LAW.* 

THE  technical  and  unattractive  title  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  book  con¬ 
ceals  a  critical  essay  on  a  subject  of  considerable  social  and 
political  importance.  His  real  purpose  is  to  demand  a  serious  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  system  on  which  English  judges  and  magis¬ 
trates  administer  justice  in  the  South  of  India.  Some  preliminary 
statement  of  the  facts  is  needful  to  make  the  nature  of  the  case 
he  puts  forward  generally  intelligible.  A  great  number  of  tribes 
and  castes,  differing  widely  in  race,  language,  and  manners,  but 
agreeing  in  this,  that  they  are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  non-Aryan, 
live  under  British  government  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
British  Government  throughout  India  professes  to  maintain  and 
administer  the  native  customary  laws  in  matters  of  inheritance  and 
the  like.  We  have  no  common  English  term  or  terms  that  will 
properly  denote  the  field  thus  reserved  to  native  law,  but  the 
German  Familienrecht  and  Frbrecht  may  be  taken  as  together 
covering  it  with  sufficient  exactness.  Two  principal  systems  or 
types  of  “  native  law  ”  have  been  studied  by  Anglo-Indian  scholars 
and  lawyers.  One  of  these  is  the  Mahometan,  which  does  not 
now  concern  us,  and  which  has  been  imported  within  historical 
times.  The  other  is  the  Hindu,  or  more  properly  Brahmanical. 
This,  we  now  know,  was  imported  by  the  Aryan  conquerors  of 
Upper  India,  or  rather  developed  by  them  at  some  unknown  time 
after  their  settlement.  As  regards  Bengal  and  the  Central  Pro¬ 
vinces,  Hindu  institutions  are  probably  native,  in  anything  like 
their  present  form,  in  the  literal  sense,  and  certainly  native  for  all 
practical  purposes.  But  in  the  South  of  India  the  Aryan  settle¬ 
ment  was  never  more  than  superficial.  Aboriginal,  or  relatively 
aboriginal,  manners  and  superstitions  have  received  a  mere 
veneer  of  Brahmanism,  if  so  much.  Because  the  religious  ex¬ 
ternals  of  Hinduism  have  been  adopted,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Hindu  religious  ideas  have  been  allowed  to  prevail  over  older 
social  usages  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  them.  Nor 
does  it  follow,  even  if  Hindu  customs  have  been  actually 
adopted  to  some  extent,  that  they  have  been  adopted  altogether. 
Therefore  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  Government  to  ascer¬ 
tain  concerning  every  sort  of  people  who  seek  civil  justice  at 
its  hands  how  far  they  have  come  under  the  rules  of  Hindu  law 
and  usage  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not,  what  their  own  cus¬ 
toms  are.  Of  course  there  are  to  be  found  in  corners  of  every 
Presidency  and  province  of  India  savage  or  half-savage  tribes  who- 
are  no  more  Hindus  than  than  they  are  Quakers ;  but  these  give 
comparatively  little  trouble.  The  non- Aryan  people  of  the  southern 
peninsula  are  civilized  enough  to  be  litigious.  "YVe  assume  for  the 
moment  that  Hindu  law  and  usage,  as  applicable  to  undoubted 
Hindus,  are  sufficiently  understood  by  the  English  authorities. 

How  then  have  we  performed  this  duty  of  doing  justice  to  the 
Southern  people  according  to  their  own  customs  ?  Nobody  denies 
that  we  have  honestly  tried  to  do  it ;  but  Mr.  Nelson  asserts, 
not  without  support  from  some  of  the  best  recent  authorities,  that 
we  have  made  serious  mistakes.  English  judges  and  officials 
were  naturally  under  strong  temptation  to  be  guided  as  much  as 
possible  by  that  kind  of  native  law  which  existed  as  a  more  or 
less  coherent  system,  and  which  they  thought  they  knew  some¬ 
thing  about.  They  were  mostly  unable  to  observe  for  themselves 
(it  is  said,  indeed,  that  no  European  can  get  to  the  bottom  of 
native  institutions  and  family  life  in  any  part  of  India)  ;  and  most 
of  their  information  about  native  usage  was  derived  in  the  first 
instance  from  Brahmans  ;  in  other  words,  from  a  class  of  persons 
who  were  nearly  as  much  strangers  in  the  land  as  themselves,  and 
whose  interest  and  prejudices  would  and  did  lead  them  in  every 
way  to  magnify  the  authority  of  Brahmanical  usage  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  regarded  as  binding.  Then,  courts  on  the  English 

*  A  Prospectus  of  the  Scientific  Study  of  the  Hindii  Law.  By  J.  II. 
Nelson,  M.A.,  a  Disirict  Judge  in  Madras,  &c.  London:  C.  Kegaa  Paul 
&  Co.  Madras  :  Higginbotham  &  Co.  1881. 
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system  being  established  and  decisions  reported,  the  judges  began 
to  develop  and  define  legal  rules  in  the  English  fashion.  When 
they  had  once  decided  that  a  particular  maxim  about  inheritance 
or  adoption  was  part  of  the  Hindu  law  accepted  in  the  South  of 
India,  and  as  such  binding  on  the  people  of  a  given  district  and 
■caste,  they  felt  bound  to  decide  the  same  again,  although  other 
and  better  information  had  come  to  light  than  that  on  which  they 
first  proceeded.  And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  we  are  elabo¬ 
rately  administering  to  a  great  number  of  people,  under  the  name 
of  Hindu  law,  a  set  of  rules  and  ordinances  which  in  some  cases 
are  known,  and  in  more  are  suspected,  to  have  about  as  much  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  customs  they  really  use  among  themselves  as  the 
English  law  of  real  property.  We  may  add  that  in  at  least  one  case 
the  absurdity  of  this  proceeding  (from  which,  however,  the  Court 
did  not  see  its  way  to  escape)  has  been  judicially  recognized. 

But  this  is  only  half  Mr.  Nelson’s  complaint.  It  seems  odd 
enough  that  our  courts  should  enter  into  minute  discussions  of 
Hindu  law  for  the  benefit  of  suitors  who  are  not  Hindus  at  all. 
But  Mr.  Nelson  further  says  that  we  do  not  know  what  Hindu  law 
really  is,  and  that  much  of  what  we  have  administered  under  that 
name  is  the  speculative  deduction  of  English  lawyers  from  imper¬ 
fect  or  erroneous  premisses.  On  this  ground,  too,  he  has  much  to 
say  for  himself,  and  some  of  the  most  important  points  are,  so  far 
as  we  can  discover,  undisputed.  So  that  there  are  two  distinct 
questions :  To  whom  is  Hindu  law,  whatever  that  may  be,  applica¬ 
ble  P  and,  What  is  Hindu  law?  These  questions  are  obviously 
different  in  kind.  The  first  is  a  matter  of  ethnology  and  exist¬ 
ing  facts,  which  in  a  particular  case  of  doubt  can  be  dealt  with 
only  by  careful  inquiry  on  the  spot.  The  second  involves,  or  may 
involve,  points  of  Sanskrit  scholarship  and  critical  archaeology, 
much  sifting  of  Brahinanical  tradition  and  Brahmanical  and  other 
native  opinion,  and  a  good  deal  of  local  inquiry  besides.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  the  natural  course  at  first  sight,  at  any  rate  for  an 
inquirer  chiefly  interested  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Madras,  to  deal  with  the  ethnological  question  before  the  critical 
one.  But  Mr.  Nelson  takes  them  in  the  reverse  order,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  we  see  when  we  have  come  to  the  end. 
'Hitherto  the  rule  of  English  officials  has  been  to  presume  that 
people  who  were  to  outward  appearance  Hindus  were  governed  by 
Hindu  law,  and  to  throw  on  those  who  alleged  any  different  custom 
the  burden  of  strictly  proving  it.  The  ground  would  be  cut  from 
under  this  presumption  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  current 
English  view  of  Hindu  law  as  a  complete  and  uniform  system, 
accepted  with  only  slight  local  variations  throughout  the  Aryan 
■communities  of  India,  and  ultimately  resting  on  certain  generally 
.•acknowledged  authorities,  is  mistaken,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  And 
this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Nelson  endeavours  to  show.  He 
has  gone  about  this  part  of  his  work,  we  think,  with  a  certain 
-excess  of  zeal.  He  commits  himself  here  and  there  to  conjectures 
which  most  Sanskrit  scholars  will  probably  deem  paradoxical ; 
and  he  has  too  much  the  air  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  His 
general  position  has  been  far  more  widely  admitted  than  any 
one  would  think  from  reading  the  book  itself.  Ten  years  ago 
Sir  Henry  Maine  stated,  as  the  opinion  of  the  best  modern  autho¬ 
rities,  “Jirst,  that  the  codified  law — Manu  and  his  glossators — em¬ 
braced  originally  a  much  smaller  body  of  usage  than  had  been 
imagined  ;  and,  next,  that  the  customary  rules,  reduced  to  writing, 
have  been  very  greatly  altered  by  Brahminical  expositors,  con¬ 
stantly  in  spirit,  sometimes  in  tenor.”  And  he  speaks  of  the 
actual  unwritten  usages  of  the  people,  more  especially  in  the 
North-West,  as  “  probably  older  and  purer  than  the  Brahminical 
written  law.”  To  the  same  effect  Dr.  Hunter  writes  (expressly 
citing  an  earlier  work  of  Mr.  Nelson’s,  published  only  in  India)  in 
his  article  on  India  in  the  new  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  He 
plainly  says  that  the  ancient  Hindu  custumals,  the  so-called  codes 
of  Manu  and  Yajnavalkva  (on  which  all  the  later  law-books  and 
commentaries  profess  to  depend),  “  only  recorded  the  usages  of 
certain  Brahmanical  centres  in  the  North,  and  perhaps  did  not 
fairly  record  even  them.”  And  again,  “  the  High  Courts  ”  (of 
the  Presidency  towns)  “  enforce  the  Brahmanical  codes  with  a 
comprehensiveness  and  precision  unknown  in  ancient  India.”  Once 
more,  to  return  to  Sir  Henry  Maine,  “  Indian  law  may  be 
affirmed  to  consist  of  a  very  great  number  of  local  bodies  of 
usage,  and  of  one  set  of  customs,  reduced  to  writing,  pretending 
to  a  diviner  authority  than  the  rest,  exercising  consequently  a 
great  influence  over  them,  and  tending,  if  not  checked,  to  ab¬ 
sorb  them.”  Statements  of  this  kind,  and  from  such  writers, 
might  perhaps  be  thought  to  make  it  superfluous,  as  re¬ 
gards  any  practical  conclusion,  to  enter  into  minute  criticism  of 
the  origin  and  relative  authority  of  existing  Sanskrit  law-books. 
Mr.  Nelson,  however,  seems  not  content  to  stop  here.  He  is  so 
anxious  to  show  that  there  is  really  nothing  but  local  custom  that 
he  ignores  even  the  encroaching  and  absorbing  tendency  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Henry  Maine.  We  understand  Sir  Henry  Maine  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  known  fact.  But  the  thing  is,  anyhow,  so  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  would  require  strong  evidence  to  convince  us  that  it 
has  been  otherwise.  When  customs  of  uncertain  extent  and  dif¬ 
fering  in  detail,  but  embodying  a  common  order  of  ideas,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  writing  and  commented  on,  a  kind  of  competition  is 
necessarily  set  up,  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  rival  recensions  will 
prevail.  Mr.  Nelson  will  have  it  that  the  superior  authority 
ascribed  to  particular  Sanskrit  books  by  Anglo-Indian  lawyers  is  a 
mere  figment,  based  on  gross  error  or  rash  conjectures ;  and  on 
this  point,  as  it  appears  to  us,  he  undertakes  to  prove  too  much. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Nelson  maintains,  the  Manava 
Dharmasastra,  commonly  called  by  English  writers  the  Code  of 


Manu,  was  originally  nothing  but  the  custumal  of  a  particular  sect 
of  Brahmans,  called  Manavas  as  being  professed  followers  of  some 
mythical  or  historical  personage  named  Manu.  But  this  neither 
proves  nor  tends  to  prove  that  when  Sir  William  Jones  first  heard 
of  and  read  Manu  the  book  had  not  come  to  be  accepted  as  au¬ 
thoritative  (subject  to  sundry  and  more  or  less  divergent  glosses 
and  interpretations)  by  the  great  bulk  of  orthodox  Hindus.  In 
one  sense,  no  doubt,  it  could  not  be  accepted  by  the  majority  of 
Hindus,  nor  could  any  other  Sanskrit  law-book,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  their  ancestors  been  within  his¬ 
torical  times,  able  to  read  or  understand  it.  But  this  is  known 
and  allowed  on  all  hands.  The  fact  that  unlearned  Germans  can¬ 
not  read  Latin  does  not  make  it  the  less  true  that  Roman  law  is 
the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  Germany.  Mr.  Nelson  ex- 
ects  us  to  believe  that  Sir  William  Jones  as  to  Manu,  and  Cole- 
rooke  as  to  the  books  of  authority  in  Southern  India,  were  de¬ 
ceived  or  rashly  credulous,  not  merely  as  to  the  origin  or  age  of  the 
particular  books,  but  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were 
actually  held  at  the  time.  “How  did  it  come  about,”  he 
asks,  “  that  the  law-book  of  an  obscure,  petty,  extinct  sect  was 
believed  and  declared  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  contain  the  law  of 
the  Hindus  generally  P  ”  How,  indeed  ?  Mr.  Nelson  cannot  get 
off,  we  think,  by  leaving  it  for  others  to  “  settle  this  curious 
question  hereafter.”  This  is  to  leave  an  unexplained  and  violent 
improbability  confronting  his  theory.  And  how  did  it  come 
about,  we  further  ask,  that  no  native  scholar  or  pleader  from  one 
end  of  India  to  the  other,  and  from  Jones’s  time  to  this,  ever  pro¬ 
tested  against  a  misapprehension  so  enormous  ?  There  is  no  lack 
of  such  men  who  know  enough  of  European  critical  methods  to  see 
the  importance  of  the  question.  Again,  Mr.  Nelson  suggests  that 
the  Mitakshara,  which  is  his  peculiar  aversion  as  being  the  lead¬ 
ing  received  authority  with  the  British  courts  in  the  South,  may 
date  from  the  seventeenth  or  even  eighteenth  century  instead  of 
the  early  middle  ages.  If  so,  that  would  surely  be  rather  in  its 
favour  from  his  point  of  view,  for  he  does  not  set  up  any  case  of 
deliberate  perversion  in  the  Brahman  interest,  and  apart  from  this 
the  work  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  correspond  to  the  facts 
of  recent  usage.  Much  more  important  is  the  general  considera¬ 
tion,  admitted  by  the  Sanskrit  books  themselves,  but  too  often 
overlooked  by  English  judges,  that  the  texts  are  at  most  records  of 
typical  customs,  and  must  always  yield  to  proof  of  an  existing 
contrary  custom  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  helped  to  a  juster  apprehension  of  the 
problem  by  a  comparison  which  we  have  already  used,  and  which, 
though  not  exact,  is  near  enough  to  be  instructive.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  foreigner  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Roman  law 
has  to  study  the  common  law  of  the  old  German  Empire.  He 
will  first  learn  in  a  general  way  that  the  “  paramount  authority,” 
to  use  a  current  Anglo-Indian  phrase,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  texts  of  the  Roman  Corpus  Juris.  His  tendency  will  be 
to  solve  particular  questions  by  direct  investigation  of  the 
texts.  Then  he  will  learn  that  this  is  an  impracticable  method ; 
that  there  are  established  traditional  interpretations  and  concep¬ 
tions  which  have  largely  superseded  the  text  itself ;  and  that  some 
parts  of  the  Roman  institutions  are  obsolete,  while  others  have 
never  been  received.  Yet  more,  he  will  discover  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  is  subject  to  local  variations  and  exceptions,  of 
which  the  principle  is  expressed  in  the  maxim  “  Stadtrecht  bricht 
Laudrecht,  Landrecht  bricht  Gemeinrecht,”  and  that  these  excep¬ 
tions  are  many  and  grave.  It  would  not  be  wonderful  if  at  this 
point  he  were  to  run  iuto  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  first  belief,  and  deny  that  the  common  foundation  of  Roman 
law  had  any  real  existence.  Mr.  Nelson  appears  to  be  in  some 
such  stage  of  thought  as  regards  Hindu  law ;  he  writes  like  a  man 
still  in  the  anger  of  disillusion.  We  have  said  nothing  about  the 
mistakes  stated  to  have  been  made  by  our  courts  through  sheer 
ignorance  or  mistranslation  of  the  Sanskrit  law-texts,  because  that 
(though  a  serious  matter  enough  in  itself)  seems  to  us  a  collateral 
point  hardly  touching  the  main  argument.  And  Mr.  Nelson’s 
critical  opinion  of  those  texts  is  of  course  a  thing  apart  from  his 
opinion  as  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  people  among  whom 
he  lives,  and  does  not  aflect  its  weight. 


NUMA  EOUMESTAN.* 

A  PUFF  preliminary  issued  among  the  leaves  of  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet’s  latest  novel  informs  us — which  is,  no  doubt,  true — 
that  the  book  has  been  eagerly  looked  for.  “  On  sait,”  it  goes  on, 
“  que  plus  de  quarante  mille  exemplaires  dtaient  demands  a 
l’dditeur  Charpentier  avant  que  le  volume  ait  paru.  C’est 
un  fait  presque  sans  prbcddent,  et  l’on  peut  prbdire  la  durde 
de  ce  succes  bien  merite,  car  il  est  peu  de  romans  aussi  at- 
tachants,  aussi  remplis  de  charme  et  d’ironie,  aussi  amusants, 
en  un  mot,  que  ce  nouvel  ouvrage  de  l’auteur  de  Fromont, 
Jeune  et  Euler  Aine  et  du  Nabob.”  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  M.  Daudet  is  responsible  for  this  style  of  adver¬ 
tisement;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  amusing  to  find  it  attached 
to  a  book  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  depict  the  nature  of  the 
liomme  uu  Midi.  The  title-page  of  the  book,  it  may  be  noted, 
bears  under  the  name  of  the  principal  character  the  words 
“  Mceurs  Parisiennes,”  which  again  is  a  little  amusing,  as  “  Mceurs 
du  Midi  ”  would  surely  have  been  a  more  appropriate  title.  On  a 
former  occasion  M.  Daudet  held  up  the  people  of  the  Midi 

*  Numa  Roumestan.  Par  Alphonse  Daudet.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 
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to  good-natured  ridicule  in  that  delightfully  amusing  hook 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  Whether  they  will  be  grateful  to 
him  for  this  more  serious  and  more  elaborate  attempt  to 
depict  their  nature  is  perhaps  an  open  question  ;  but  as  to 
the  success  of  the  attempt  considered  as  a  piece  of  character¬ 
drawing  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Indeed,  so  keen  and  clever  is 
the  study  that  it  becomes  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter 
that  to  the  construction  of  the  book  it  is  impossible  to  give  much 
praise.  M.  Daudet  has  sometimes  been  called,  foolishly  enough, 
the  French  Dickens,  and  in  Le  Nabob  he  introduced  what  certainly 
looked  like  a  servile  imitation  of  one  of  Dickens’s  most  humorous 
scenes,  much  as  in  the  most  important  scene  of  Fromont  Jeune  et 
Risler  Aine  he  followed  closely  enough  in  the  footsteps  of 
Thackeray.  But,  without  comparing  him  with  either  of  the  writers 
just  named,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  quite  enough  original 
power  to  stand  on  his  own  merits.  In  Numa  Roumestan  he  has 
written  of  what  he  knows  thoroughly,  and,  so  far  as  study  of 
■character  and  description  go,  he  has  perhaps  never  done  anything 
better. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  Numa  Roumestan  at  “une  grande 
fete  de  jour  aux  arenes  d’Aps-en-Provence.  .  .  .  Voila  dix  ans 
que  Numa,  le  grand  Numa,  le  depute  leader  de  toutes  les  droites, 
est  prophete  en  terre  de  Provence,  dix  ans  que,  pour  ce  fils 
illustre,  la  ville  d’Aps  a  les  tendresses,  les  effusions  d’une  mere,  et 
d’une  mere  du  midi,  a  manifestations,  a  cris,  a  caresses  gesticu- 
lantes.”  The  chatter  and  movement  of  the  adoring  multitude, 
Numa’s  expansive,  good-humoured  reception  of  their  homage,  his 
swift,  almost  unconscious,  change  of  manner  for  each  person  to 
whom  he  talks,  the  glaring  brilliancy  of  the  scene  with  the  crowd 
of  excited  Provencals — all  this  is  admirably  hit  off.  Only  one 
personage  in  the  assemblage  seems  bored — and  that  is  Numa’s 
wife.  “  Ces  gaietds  meridionales,  faites  de  turbulence,  de 
familiarity,  cette  race  verbeuse,  tout  en  dehors,  en  surface,  a 
I’opposS  de  sa  nature  si  intime  et  serieuse,  la  froissaient  peut-etre 
sans  qu’elle  s’en  rendit  bien  cornpte,  parce  qu’elle  retrouvait  dans 
le  peuple  le  type  multiplies,  vulgarise,  de  l’homme  a  cote  de  qui 
elle  vivait  depuis  dix  ans  et  qua  ses  ddpens  elle  avait  appris  a 
connaitre.”  When  her  silence  seems  to  reproach  Numa  for  the 
impossible  promises  of  places  which  he  scatters  broadcast  among 
the  crowd,  he  says  to  her : — “  N’oubliez  pas  que  nous  sommes  dans 
le  Midi,  entre  compatriotes  parlant  la  merne  langue.”  The  promise 
is  taken  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  It  gives  those  to 
whom  it  is  made  a  pleasant  subject  for  their  imagination  to  play 
with.  “  Pourquoi  les  priver  de  cette  joieP  Du  reste,  voyez- 
vous,  entre  meridionaux  les  paroles  n’ont  jamais  qu’un  sens  relatif. 
O’est  une  affaire  de  mise  au  point.” 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  faults  in  the  construction  of  the  book  that 
Numa’s  history,  as  related  by  M.  Daudet,  dates,  to  begin  with, 
backwards  from  the  opening  chapter,  and  then  has  to  be  caught  up 
again  at  or  near  the  point  of  his  first  appearance.  Thus  it  is  not 
until  we  have  read  some  way  into  the  book  that  we  come  to  what 
may  be  called  the  key  to  Numa’s  character,  as  it  is  to  the  feeling 
towards  him  on  his  wife’s  part.  Some  time  after  they  had  been 
married  she  came  into  his  study,  and  found  him  writing  a  letter, 
which  she  asked  to  see.  “  C’etait,  en  style  maigre  et  emphatique, 
ce  style  de  barreau  qui  gesticul^  avec  de  grandes  manches, 
une  lettre  a  l’Empereur,  par  laquelle  il  acceptait  le  poste 
de  Conseiller  d’Etat.  Cela  commemjait  ainsi  :  Vendeen  da 
Midi,  grandi  dans  la  foi  monarchique  et  le  culte  respectueux 
■du  passe,  je  ne  crois  pas  forfaire  d  Vhonneur  ni  a  ma 
conscience  .  .  .  When  she  had  read  thus  far  Rosalie 

exclaimed,  “  Tu  n’enverras  pas  5a !  ”  He  answered  her  with 
scolding  eloquence,  “  II  tonnait,  comme  a  l’audience,  devant  la 
tranquillite  muette,  presque  meprisante,  de  Rosalie,”  and  she  re¬ 
plied  by  repeating  what  she  had  said  before,  and  adding,  “  ce 
serait  mentir  a  ta  vie,  a  tes  engagements.”  Then  she  reminded 
him  how  he  had  first  won  her  heart  by  his  denunciation  of  the 
41  mascarade  imperiale,”  and  finally  she  over-persuaded  him,  so 
that  the  letter  as  sent  ran  thus: — “  Vendeen  du  Midi,  grandi 
dans  la  foi  monarchique  et  le  culte  respectueux  du  passe,  je 
croirais  forfaire  a  Vhonneur  et  it  ma  conscience  en  acceptant  le 
poste  que  Votre  Majeste,  fyc.”  This  letter  it  was  that  made 
Roumestan’s  political  fortune.  Like  many  great  men, 
Roumestan  has  a  hanger-on,  a  certain  Bompard,  who  is  a 
variety  of  the  Tartarin  genus,  and  who  never  hears  a  great 
man  or  a  great  event  mentioned  without  giving  some  personal  remi¬ 
niscences.  Any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  piece  them  together 
would  have  discovered  that  Bompard  in  one  and  the  same  year 
“  commandait  une  compagnie  de  deserteurs  polonais  et  tcherkesses 
au  siege  de  Sybastopol,  dirigeait  la  chapelle  du  roi  de  Hollands, 
du  dernier  bien  avec  la  soeur  du  roi,  ce  qui  lui  avait  valu  six  mois 
de  casemate  a  la  forteresse  de  la  Haye,  mais  ne  l’empechait  pas, 
toujours  a  la  meme  date,  de  pousser  une  points  de  Laghouat  a 
Gadames,  en  plein  ddsert  africain.” 

The  pathetic  interest  of  the  book  is  mainly  supplied  by  the 
contrast  of  character  between  Roumestan  and  his  wife,  which  at 
one  point  leads  to  a  tragic  situation,  and  by  the  misfortunes  of  a 
certain  Valmajour,  a  player  of  the  tambourin  and  galoubet,  who  is 
a  native  of  Aps-en-Provence,  and  who  is  befooled  by  Roumestan’s 
meaningless  promises  into  leaving  his  home  and  coming  to  meet 
with  a  disastrous  failure  on  the  Paris  stage.  The  first  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Valmajour  in  his  fine  simplicity,  and  the  subsequent 
accounts  of  his  demeanour  after  he  has  been  spoilt  by  the  hope 
and  promise  of  notoriety,  may  be  counted  among  the  finest  touches 
in  the  novel.  In  connexion  with  this  Valmajour  and  with 
Roumestan’a  sister-in-1  aw  there  is  an  underplot,  which  seems  to 


us  by  far  the  weakest  and  least  artistic  point  in  the  work.  Granted 
— and  this  is  perhaps  not  much  to  grant — that  she  could  be  for  a 
time  under  the  spell  of  Valmajour’s  farouche  picturesqueness,  and 
that  this  should  lead  her  into  certain  difficulties,  it  is,  we  think, 
hardly  possible  that  she  should  have  allowed  herself  to  be  so 
tyrannized  over  by  Valmajour’s  sister,  on  the  ground  of  her  being 
his  “  promise.”  The  situation  is,  as  it  strikes  us,  long  drawn  out, 
and  disagreeable  without  being  forcible.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
this  and  other  faults  are  outweighed  by  the  freshness  and  force 
displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  principal  characters.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  descriptive  skill  found  in  many  passages  of  the 
book,  and  we  may  close  our  notice  by  quoting  the  account  of 
the  farandole  which  follows  Valmajour’s  performance  in  the  first 
scene: — 

Valmajour  salua  sans  un  mot,  touma  sur  ses  talons  et  descendit  le  large 
tapis  de  l’estrade,  sa  caisse  au  bras,  la  tete  droite,  avec  ce  leger  dehanche- 
ment  du  Provencal,  ami  du  rythme  et  de  la  danse.  En  has  des  camarades 
l’attendaient,  lui  serraient  les  mains.  Puis  un  cri  retentit :  “  La  farandole  !” 
clameur  immense,  double'e  par  l’echo  des  voutes,  des  couloirs,  d’ou  sem- 
blaient  sortir  l’ombre  et  la  fraicheur  qui  envahissaient  maintenant  les 
arenes  et  retrecissaient  la  zone  du  soleil.  A  l’instant  le  cirque  fut  plein. 
mais  plein  h  faire  eclater  ses  barrieres,  d’une  foule  villageoise,  une  melee  de 
fichus  blancs,  de  jupes  voyantes,  de  rubans  de  velours  battant  aux  coiffes 
de  dentelles,  de  blouses  passemente'es,  de  vestes  de  cadis. 

Sur  un  roulement  de  tambourin,  cette  cohue  s’aligna,  se  defila  en  bandes, 
lejarret  tendu,  les  mains  unies.  Un  trille  de  galoubet  fit  onduler  tout  le 
cirque,  et  la  farandole  menee  par  un  gars  de  Barbantane,  le  pays  des  dan- 
seurs  fameux,  se  mit  en  marche  lentement,  deroulant  ses  anneaux,  battant 
ses  entrechats  presque  sur  place,  remplissant  d’un  bruit  confus,  d’un  frois- 
sement  d’etoffes,  et  d’haleines,  l’enorme  baie  du  vomitoire  oil  peu  k  peu  elle 
s’engouftrait.  Valmajour  suivait  d’un  pas  egal,  solennel,  repoussait  en 
marchant  son  gros  tambourin  du  genou,  et  jouait  plus  fort  a  mesure  que  le 
compact  entassement  del’arfene,  h  demi  novee  dejh  dans  la  cendre  bleue  du 
crepuscule,  se  devidait  comme  une  bobine  d’or  et  de  soie. 

—  Regardez  la-haut  1  dit  Roumestan  tout  k  coup. 

C’etait  la  tete  de  la  danse  surgissant  entre  les  arcs  de  voute  du  premier 
etage,  pendant  que  le  tambourinaire  et  les  derniers  farandoleurs  pietinaient 
encore  dans  le  cirque.  En  route,  la  ronde  s’allongeait  de  tous  ceux  que  le 
rythme  entrainait  de  force  a  la  suite.  Qui  done  parmi  ces  Provengaux 
aurait  pu  resister  an  flutet  magique  de  Valmajour  ?  Porte,  lance  par  les 
rebondissements  du  tambourin,  on  l’entendait  a  la  fois  k  tous  Its  dtiges, 
passant  les  grilles  et  les  soupiraux  descelles,  dominant  les  exclamations  de 
la  foule.  Et  la  farandole  montait,  montait,  arrivait  aux  galeries  supe- 
rieures  que  le  soleil  bordait  encore  d’une  lumiere  fauve.  L’immense  de'tile 
des  danseurs  bondissantes  et  graves  decoupait  alors  sur  les  hautes  baies 
cintrees  du  pourtour,  dans  la  chaude  vibration  de  cette  fin  d’aprfes-midi  de 
juillet,  une  suite  de  fines  silhouettes,  animait  sur  la  pierre  antique  un  de 
ces  bas-reliefs  comme  il  en  court  au  fronton  degrade  des  temples. 


JOWETT’S  THUCYDIDES* 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  point  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  educational  methods  of  the  two  great  Universities  is  so 
conspicuously  displayed  as  in  the  matter  of  translations  from 
Greek  and  Latin  prose  authors.  We  say  “  prose”  because,  owing  to 
the  diversity  of  ancient  and  modern  metres,  the  closest  poetical 
rendering  of  poetry  must  always  be  more  or  less  of  a  paraphrase. 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  rendering  into  English  of  a  philosopher 
or  historian,  it  is  obvious  that,  barring  a  few  highly  idiomatic 
phrases,  every  sentence  may  be  turned  word  for  word  without  loss 
at  all  events  of  intelligibility.  It  is,  however,  equally  obvious 
that  what  may  be  a  good  style  in  Greek  or  Latin  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  so  in  English,  and  further,  that  it  is  possible  to  express 
the  same  meaning  in  various  styles — such  a  process,  under  the 
name  of  “  paraphrasing,”  forming,  indeed,  one  of  the  earliest  exer¬ 
cises  undergone  by  pupil  teachers  and  other  young  people  who  are 
learning  the  use  of  their  native  tongue.  Thus,  too,  when  the 
revisers  of  the  New  Testament  give  us,  in  place  of  “  the  shipmen 
deemed,”  “  the  sailors  surmised,”  though  we  may  wonder  at  their 
taste,  we  cannot  say  that  they  have  modified  the  meaning  of  the 
words.  But  whether  Buft’on  or  any  one  else  did  or  did  not  say 
“  Le  style  e’est  l’homme,”  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  man’s 
style  gives  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  his  mind  works, 
such  as  may  often  be  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  help  to  the 
right  appreciation  of  his  meaning,  especially  -where  there  is  also  a 
question  between  various  readings.  Recent  Cambridge  translators, 
regarding  a  translation  as  being  merely  an  aid  to  persons  wishing 
to  read  the  author  in  his  own  language — something  to  be  used, 
in  the  words  of  Pericles,  cpyov  paWov  Kaipa  ij  \6yov 
KopTrto — have  gone  perhaps  as.  far  as  is  desirable  in  the  direction 
of  literal  rendering.  In  one  case,  indeed,  the  translator’s  anxiety 
not  to  misrepresent  his  author  has  led  him  to  retain  many  of  the 
original  words,  Greek  and  English  being  thus  mingled  with  a 
somewhat  comical  effect.  Effacement  of  oneself  and  loyalty  to 
one’s  author  reach  their  limit  here.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
question  (upon  which,  however,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  now) 
how  far  this  is  a  mark  of  the  extent  to  which  devotion  to  the  exact 
sciences  has  moulded  Cambridge  thought  in  reference  to  other 
branches  of  study.  The  tendency  of  Oxford  scholars  is  no  less 
marked  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a  rather  malicious 
legend  extant  to  the  effect  that  when  Professor  Jowett’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  Plato  appeared,  an  Oxford  admirer — hoping,  no  doubt, 
to  elicit  a  complimentary  reply — inquired  of  a  Cambridge  friend, 
competent  to  judge  of  the  work  alike  under  either  aspect,  what 
opinion  was  taken  of  it  in  his  University.  “  Well,”  was  the 
pitiless  response,  “  we  doubt  if  he  understands  the  philosophy ; 
and  as  a  crib  we  think  it  valueless.”  It  is  only  with  the  latter 

*  Thucydides.  Translated  into  English  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.  Oxford  i 
Clarendon  Press.  1881. 
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part  of  this  judgment,  of  course,  that  we  are  now  concerned  ;  and, 
without  endorsing  it  unreservedly,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  applicable  to  the  work  before  us.  I  he  Professor 
may  of  course  reply  that  he  does  not  mean  his  work  for  a  “  crib  ”  ; 
and,  judging  from  some  things  which  we  have  heard  about  the  way 
in  which  Oxford  men  nowadays  read  the  Classics,  we  can  quite 
imagine  that  a  term  implying  any  study  whatsoever  of  the 
original  Greek  might  be  out  of  place.  But,  if  so,  why  translate 
Thucydides  at  all  ?  In  the  case  of  philosophy  it  is,  no  doubt, 
useful  for  the  student  to  have  access  to  the  thoughts  of  each 
thinker  without  the  necessity  of  puzzling  them  out  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  no  one  who  wants  merely  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  would  go  to  Thucydides,  even  in  the  original, 
rather  than  to  Grote  ;  so  what  would  he  do  with  a  translation  ? 
It  is,  then,  after  all,  upon  its  merits  as  an  aid  to  reading  the 
original  Greek  which  Thucydides  wrote  that  we  must  estimate 
Professor  Jowett’s  version  ;  and,  judged  by  this  measure,  we  can¬ 
not  consider  it  as  a  work  worthy  of  one  of  the  Royal  teachers 
of  the  Greek  language. 

In  the  first  place,  without  requiring  a  close  copy  of  Thucy¬ 
dides’s  fearful  and  wonderful  anacolutha,  which  are  feebly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  famous  “  An  awkward  beast  to  drive  is  pigs ;  one 
man  many  of  them  very,”  and  which  arise  mainly,  no  doubt,  from 
the  struggles  of  an  acute  intellect  to  express  itself  accurately  in  a 
language  not  yet  completely  developed  as  regards  its  grammar;  and 
fully7  recognizing  the  duty  of  an  English  translator  to  obey  the 
ordinary  rules  of  English  syntax,  we  must  demur  to  a  style  which 
renders  a  kcu,  a  re,  a  yap,  or  a  wore,  to  say  nothing  of  even  more 
important  particles,  alike  by  full  stops  and  semicolons,  and  expands 
(as  in  iv.  26)  a'lnov  into  “  the  secret  of  this  protracted  resistance.” 
Nor,  again,  do  we  understand  why  (as  in  iv.  40)  a  simple  phrase 
like  7 rore  varepov  should  be  left  altogether  unrepresented,  in  the 
previous  chapter  the  Professor  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  emphasize  the  dislike  of  Thucydides  to  Cleon.  Kaiuep  pavuodrjs 
over  a  t]  woo-yeo-tf  does  not  mean  “the  mad  promise,”  nor  should 
we  envy  the  fate  of  the  schoolboy  who  happened  to  render  either 
phrase  by  the  other. 

But  it  may  be  better  to  “instance  in ”  a  longer  passage,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  Professor’s  style,  which,  if  it  is  at  times  a 
little  too  ornamented,  often  flows  smooth  and  limpid  ;  and  also  to 
show  by  a  typical  example  the  way  in  which  he  appears  to  us  to 
fall  short  of  the  mark  as  a  translator  of  Thucydides.  We  will  take 
Book  v.  Chap.  89,  wherein  the  Athenians,  opening  their  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Melians,  anticipate  a  form  of  political  reasoning 
not  unfamiliar — in  the  months  of  foreigners — at  the  present  day. 
We  assume  the  possession  by  our  readers  of  w'hat  Mr.  Cobden 
called  “all  the  works  of  Thucydides.”  They  will  thus  be  able  to 
compare  the  original  with  Professor  Jowett’s  rendering,  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

Well,  then,  we  Athenians  will  use  no  fine  words  ;  we  will  not  go  out  of 
our  way  to  prove  at  length  that  we  have  a  right  to  rule,  because  we  over¬ 
threw  the  Persians  ;  or  that  we  attack  you  now  because  we  are  suffering 
any7  injury  at  your  hands.  We  should  not  convince  you  if  we  did  ;  nor 
must  you  expect  to  convince  us  by  arguing  that,  although  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  you  have  taken  no  part  in  their  expeditions,  or  that  you 
have  never  done  us  any  wrong.  But  you  and  we  should  say  what  we  really 
think,  and  aim  only7  at  what  is  possible,  for  we  both  alike  know  that  into 
the  discussion  of  human  affairs  the  question  of  justice  only7  enters  where  the 
pressure  of  necessity  is  equal,  and  that  the  powerful  exact  what  they  can, 
and  the  weak  grant  what  they  must. 

Now  it  appears  to  us,  if  we  may  without  presumption  differ  from 
the  Professor,  and  indeed  from  other  authorities,  that  the  oppo¬ 
sition  between  Svvara  and  Sixata,  “  might”  and  “right,”  is  missed 
in  this  version.  Venturing  on  a  rough  summary,  we  should  put 
it  somehow  thus  : — “  We  are  not  going  to  offer  a  long  argument 
about  the  right  of  our  case,  nor  do  we  recommend  you  to  expect 
to  persuade  us  by  doing  the  same,  but  rather  to  settle  the  question 
of  might  according  to  the  thoughts  that  we  both  of  us  really  have 
in  our  minds,  for  we  and  you  both  know  quite  well  that  the 
question  of  right  only  comes  on  for  decision  in  human  affairs  when 
the  force  [or  stress]  is  equal  on  both  sides,  but  that  when  it  is  a 
question'  of  might,  the  stronger  exact  and  the  weaker  give  in.” 
Throughout  this  “  Melian  controversy,”  which,  as  being  perhaps 
the  most  notorious  crux  in  the  whole  of  Thucydides,  demanded 
specially  careful  handling,  there  appears  far  too  great  a  tendency 
to  shirk  difficulties  by  means  of  paraphrase.  Once  or  twice  we 
find  cases  in  which  a  better  rendering  of  even  a  few  words  might 
have  been  given — e.g.  in  chap*  105,  paKapia-avres  vp&v  to 
anHpoK.aK.ov  is  rather  “  congratulating  you  on  your  innocence  of 
evil  ”  than  “  admiring  the  simplicity  of  your  idea.”  One  is  as  easy 
to  write  as  the  other,  but  one  gives,  as  the  other  does  not,  the 
fundamental  meaning  of  the  Greek  words. 

This  tendency  to  give  a  general  rather  than  the  particular  inter¬ 
pretation  is  always  appearing.  Take,  for  instance,  Pericles’s 
defence,  in  Book  ii.  60  sqq.  The  second  sentence  of  this  runs 
somewhat  in  this  way: — “  For  I  hold  that  when  a  State  is 
prosperous  as  a  whole,  it  does  more  good  to  its  private  members 
than  when  it  is  doing  well  as  regards  each  individual  citizen,  but 
is  coming  to  harm  in  its  collective  capacity.”  This  is  merely  a 
rough  rendering ;  but  Professor  Jowett  ought  surely  to  be  able, 
without  loss  of  elegance,  to  come  nearer  to  it  than  “  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  better  for  individuals  themselves  that  the 
citizens  should  suffer  and  the  State  flourish,  than  that  the  citizens 
should  flourish  and  the  State  suffer.”  In  the  next  chapter  a  point 
seems  to  be  missed.  ’Ev  r<5  vperepa  aadevei  rrjs  y vcoprjs  is  not 
“  because  your  characters  are  weak,”  but  “  at  a  moment  when  your 
judgment  is  unsound  (lit.  sick).” 


This  verbal  criticism  may  appear  carping.  It  may  be  said  that 
if  the  author’s  general  drift  is  fairly  retained,  a  strict  adherence  to 
his  style  and  language  is  mere  pedantry.  We  have  already  given  our 
reasons  for  holding  that  in  the  case  of  an  historian  a  mere  adherence 
to  the  narrative  is  not  of  much  practical  use,  since  few  ordinary 
students  of  history  are  likely  to  want  to  examine  the  materials  of 
which  their  teachers  have  availed  themselves.  Those  who  read 
Thucydides  will,  after  all,  do  so  mainly  with  a  view  to  studying 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote — not,  of  course,  as  a  mere  organism 
the  structure  of  which  may  be  dissected,  and  the  evolution  of  its 
parts  traced  out,  though  this  is  in  itself  a  study  not  unfruitful  in 
useful  results ;  but  as  a  vehicle  used  by  an  acute  thinker  for  express¬ 
ing  his  ideas,  with  all  their  sequences  and  associations.  “  The 
difficulty  of  literature,”  says  a  recent  essayist,  who  has  himself 
succeeded  very  well  in  surmounting  it,  “  is  not  to  write,  but  to 
write  what  you  mean  ;  not  to  affect  your  reader,  but  to  affect  him 
precisely  as  you  wish.”  Now  no  language  probably,  since  the 
world  began,  has  been  so  fine  an  instrument  for  this  purpose  as  the 
Greek  ;  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  the  modern  student  can  see  how 
the  ancient  author  wished  to  affect  his  readers  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  a  scholar ;  so  that  a  Greek  scholar  means,  among 
other  things,  a  person  who  has  acquired  no  small  insight  into 
the  working  of  some  of  the  shrewdest  minds  which  the  world  has 
ever  produced.  This  is  a  point  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  those  who  depreciate  the  study  of  Greek  as  an 
educational  exercise  ;  nor  can  we  imagine  anything  much  better 
adapted  to  strengthen  their  view  of  the  matter  than  to  see  a  Greek 
Professor  translating  the  chief  of  Greek  political  thinkers,  a  writer 
embarrassed  at  times  by  the  fulness  of  his  thought,  as  though  ho 
were  a  mere  chronicler  of  passing  events  capable  now  and  then  of 
making  a  smart  remark.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  Greek 
learning  in  this  country  were  to  receive  its  heaviest  blow  from  the 
hand  of  one  whose  special  function  it  is  to  foster  it. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of  the  notes.  These 
are  copious  and  useful.  One  of  their  best  features  is  the  frequent 
illustration  from  the  contemporary  Aristophanes.  Nothing  affords 
a  better  notion  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  the  Greek  cha¬ 
racter  than  to  realize  how  the  Athenian  people  were  able  to 
witness,  apparently  with  perfect  enjoyment,  the  burlesques  in 
which  the  great  comedian  extracted  fun  out  of  every  stage  of 
their  life-and-death  struggle.  The  chief  point  in  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  note3  is,  as  in  the  text,  the  want 
of  appreciation  which  they  occasionally  show  of  the  finer  points 
of  scholarship ;  but  enough  has  been  said  on  this  head.  Students 
will  be  as  grateful  to  Professor  Jowett  for  his  sectond  volume  as 
they  will  be  ready  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  his  first ;  and  every 
one  will  be  amused  with  the  terms  of  the  dedication  to  Viscount 
Sherbrooke. 


THE  PICTURES  AT  HAMPTON  COURT.* 

LTHOUGH  the  days  are  long  gone  by  since  every  portrait  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  called  a  Holbein,  and  every  likeness  of 
Elizabeth  a  Zucchero,  the  old  misleading  titles  are  still  attached 
to  the  frames  in  the  Hampton  Court  Gallery,  and  as  a  natural 
result  the  good  and  genuine  works  are  compromised.  When  you 
see  “  Titian  ”  and  “  Raffaelle  ”  on  pictures  which  evidently  were 
never  in  Italy,  you  find  it  hard  to  appreciate  justly  even  the  real 
Titian  or  real  Raffaelle  which  may  hang  elose  by.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  apparent  than  at  Hampton  Court;  while,  some  people  are 
perhaps  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  single  painting  of  any  value 
in  the  whole  Palace.  We  cannot  always  agree  with  Mr.  Law’s 
conclusions,  but  his  book  is  an  honest  attempt  to  bring  order 
out  of  confusion,  to  expose  false  pretensions  and  distinguish 
real  merit.  It  is,  moreover,  unlike  many  such  books,  extremely 
pleasant  reading,  being  full  of  historical  anecdotes,  and  also 
here  and  there  betraying  somewhat  quaintly  the  prepossessions  and 
prejudices  of  the  author.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  many 
of  the  Hampton  Court  pictures  belonged  originally  to  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Charles  I.  If  Mr.  Law’s  index  had  been  worthy 
of  the  book  we  should  have  been  able  to  give  him  more  un¬ 
qualified  praise.  It  is  obviously  better  that  a  book  should 
have  no  index  than  a  bad  one.  As  an  example,  taken  at 
haphazard,  we  may  turn  to  the  index  to  see  if  there  is  a  portrait 
of,  say,  AVilliam,  I)uke  of  Gloucester.  We  find  under  “  Gloucester, 
William,  Duke  of,  son  of  Queen  Anne,  41,  830.”  Under 
“AVilliam”  we  find  one  reference,  “41.”  Turning,  then,  to 
No.  41,  we  find  that  the  portrait  by  Kneller  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Turning  to  No.  830,  we  find  the  full  description  of 
another  portrait  by  Kneller,  and  so  conclude  that  at  Hampton 
Court  there  were  formerly  two  portraits  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
by  Kneller,  and  that  only  one  remains  there  now.  But  when  we  go 
through  the  catalogue  in  detail  we  find  two  other  portraits, 
with  Nos.  192  and  315,  both  of  which  Mr.  Law  identifies  with 
the  Prince.  AVe  have  a  few  other  faults  to  find,  and  may  as 
well  notice  them  here.  Air.  Law,  in  his  preface,  tells  us  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  described  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Henry  AMD.  as 
a  “  Table  of  the  Busshop  of  Rome,  and  the  Four  Evangelists  cast¬ 
ing  Stones  upon  Him.”  “This,”  he  says,  “is  doubtless  No.  787, 
with  which  it  exactly  corresponds  in  description.”  But  under 
No.  787  there  is  no  mention  of  this  circumstance,  and  a  visitor, 
going  with  Air.  Law’s  book  in  his  hand,  would  miss  it,  unless 
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he  happened  to  know  the  preface  very  well.  In  speaking  of 
the  famous  portrait  of  Lady  Middleton,  No.  53,  he  mentions 
“Alan  Brodrick,  created  Viscount  Middleton  in  1710.”  But 
Alan  Brodrick  was  created  Viscount  Midleton,  a  very  different 
name.  About  another  peer,  too,  he  stumbles  sadly.  No.  336 
represents,  we  are  told,  “  Edward,  eleventh  Lord  Zouch,”  who 
“  died  in  1625,  in  his  seventieth  year,  and,  leaving  no  issue,  the 
title  became  extinct.”  But  Edward,  Lord  Zouch,  was  the  twelfth 
in  succession,  and  left  two  daughters.  From  one  of  them 
descends  the  present  holder  of  the  title,  which  is  not  ex¬ 
tinct  by  any  means.  Under  an  account  of  Mirevelt’s  portrait  of 
Prince  Rupert,  Mr.  Law  falls  into  an  old  mistake.  lie 
says  that  “  to  his  scientific  spirit  we  owe  mezzotint  engraving.” 
It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  Prince  Rupert  was  one  of  the 
first  engravers  in  mezzotint,  but  also  that  he  learnt  the  art  from 
an  older  engraver. 

If  we  find  fault  with  Mr.  Law’s  occasional  inaccuracies,  it  is 
in  no  carping  spirit.  His  book  is  so  good  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  better,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  point 
out  its  shortcomings.  It  is  more  congenial  work  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  many  interesting  facts  Mr.  Law  has  elicited 
in  the  course  of  his  investigations.  We  wish,  as  he  has 
been  at  the  pains  of  describing  carefully  each  room  as  we 
enter  it,  that  he  had  added  a  few  pages  of  description  of 
the  whole  Palace,  as  his  book  would  then  have  been  a  complete 
guide.  As  it  is,  the  visitor  will  require  a  second  book  if  he  wishes 
to  do  the  place  thoroughly.  Mr.  Law’s  anecdotes  are  well 
selected,  and  will  be  new  to  many  of  his  readers ;  while  others 
will  be  amused  at  such  expressions  as  those  with  regard  to  Queen 
Mary  of  Scotland.  Under  No.  560,  erroneously  indexed  as  566, 
we  are  told  that  “  the  reader  will  doubtless  prefer  to  turn  to 
the  sympathetic  verse  of  the  chivalrous  Frenchman  (Ronsard) 
than  to  listen  to  the  detestable  libels  of  her  surly  ma¬ 
ligners.”  Again,  under  No.  631,  we  read  of  her  voyage  from 
France,  in  1561,  that  “in  four  days  she  reached  the  land 
of  fogs  and  cant  and  Calvinism.”  Ilis  opinion  of  the  modern 
“Queen  Anne  style”  is  also  incisively  expressed.  The  visitor 
to  Queen  Anne’s  drawing-room  can  judge  of  the  real  taste  of 
the  day,  “  which  was  nothing  better  than  a  poor  imitation  of  the 
bastard-classic  of  Louis  XIV.  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called 
Queen  Anne  style,  which  never  had  any  existence  at  all,  except 
an  imaginary  one  in  the  brains  of  modern  china-maniacs.” 
Mr.  Law  has  perhaps  made  this  passage  a  little  too  strong. 
He  tells  a  curious  anecdote,  by  the  way,  in  speaking  of  this 
apartment.  “  I  wonder,”  observed  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  when 
passing  through  it,  “  in  which  of  these  rooms  it  was  that 
George  II.  struck  my  father.  The  blow  so  disgusted  him  with  the 
place  that  he  never  afterwards  could  be  induced  to  think  of  it  as  a 
residence.”  In  describing  West’s  picture  of  the  “  Apotheosis  of 
the  infant  princes  Octavius  and  Alfred,”  Mr.  Law  tells  us  that 
George  III.  said  when  the  first  of  them  died,  “  I  am  very  sorry 
for  Alfred,  but  had  it  been  Octavius  I  should  have  died  too.”  Yet 
Octavius  followed  his  brother  within  the  year.  Among  the  painters 
of  this  time  occurs  the  name  of  Dominic  Serres,  R.A.,  a  native  of 
Gascony,  “  who,  after  running  away  from  home,  becoming  a  sailor, 
and  then  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  and  being  captured  by  an 
English  frigate,  settled  in  England  and  took  to  painting  marine 
pieces  to  earn  a  living.”  His  son  was  also  a  painter,  and  obtained 
an  unpleasant  notoriety  as  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  “  Princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland,  who  lost  him  his  appointment,  and  brought 
him  to  misery,  destitution,  imprisonment,  and  madness.” 

The  book  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  notes  of  this  kind. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Law’s  critical  observations  on  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  the  pictures,  there  is  also  much  that  is  interesting.  Of  the 
so-called  portrait  of  Rafl’aelle  by  himself  (No.  710),  however,  he  is 
careful  not  to  express  his  own  opinion,  if  indeed  he  has  formed 
one.  Of  the  companion  portraits,  formerly  hinged  together,  of 
Erasmus  and  Froben,  Mr.  Law  thinks,  with  Wornum  and  others, 
that  they  have  been  “  improved  ”  by  Steenwyck,  who  put  in  back¬ 
grounds  of  Gothic  buildings  to  Holbein’s  “  simple  foil.”  Froben 
was  the  printer  and  publisher  of  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  who 
was  in  great  distress  at  his  death.  lie  had  lived  in  his  house 
for  some  years  on  terms  of  close  friendship.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  few  of  the  modern  representatives  of  Froben’s  trade  con¬ 
trive  to  inspire  their  unfortunate  clients  with  the  feelings  of 
Erasmus  towards  his  publisher.  In  Chelsea  Church  there  is  a 
well-known  monument  commemorating  a  certain  Mrs.  Spragge, 
who  fought  beside  her  brother  in  a  naval  engagement  lor  six 
hours,  and  eventually  died  in  child-bed  in  1692.  One  of  the 
pictures  at  Hampton  Court  represents  probably  this  very  battle. 
“  The  Dutch  are  shown  on  the  left,  the  combined  fleet  on  the 
right.  At  the  first  onset  the  French  sailed  away,  and  left  Sir 
E.  Spragge  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Tromp  came  up,  and 
singling  out  Spragge’s  ship,  the  Royal  Prince,  a  severe  contest 
took  place  which  lasted  three  hours.  At  the  end,  the  Royal 
Prince  was  so  disabled  that  Spragge  had  to  change  his  flag  into 
another  vessel,  in  doing  whicn,  however,  he  was  drowned.  Tho 
Duteh  said  of  this  battle  that  the  French  had  hired  the  English 
to  fight,  for  them,  and  that  they  only  looked  on  to  see  that  they 
earned  their  wages.”  Sir  Edward  Spragge  was  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  cousin,  John  Spragge, 
eventually  the  husband  of  the  combatant  Miss  Chamberlain,  whose 
epitaph  regrets  that  she  did  not  live  to  bear  a  race  of  naval  heroes. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  pictures  at  Hampton  Court  are,  of 
course,  the  Mantegnas.  The  series,  which  comprises  nine  sepa¬ 
rate  works  representing  the  triumph  of  Caesar,  is  now  hung 


in  the  “Communication  Gallery,”  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  named 
it,  being  the  passage  between  the  king’s  apartments  and  the 
queen’s.  The  cartoons,  as  they  are  somewhat  improperly  termed, 
were  not  designs  for  hangings,  but  “  were  painted  in  tempera  on 
twilled  linen,  with  the  object  of  being  stretched  on  frames  and 
affixed  to  the  wall  as  a  frieze.”  They  were  purchased  by  Nys,  the 
agent  of  Charles  I.,  at  Mantua,  in  1628,  for  about  10,500/.,  some 
marbles  being  included.  At  the  Commonwealth  they  were  valued 
at  1,000/.,  but  were  not  sold,  and  they  were  later  reserved  to  the 
Protector,  who  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  the  good  taste  to 
rescue  Rafiaelle’s  cartoons.  They  have  remained  at  Hampton 
Court  ever  since,  and  though  terribly  “  restored,”  in  the  worst 
modern  sense  of  that  word,  are  still  what  Waagen  called  them, 
“  the  most  important  example  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur 
of  the  ancient  Roman  world,  which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.”  Mr.  Law  carefully  describes 
each  picture.  There  is  but  one  painting  on  the  Queen's  Great 
Staircase  ;  but  Mr.  Law  takes  the  opportunity,  before  describing 
it,  of  introducing  a  ghost  story.  On  the  right  as  you  go  down 
the  stair  there  is  a  side  door.  It  leads  to  the  “  Haunted  Gal¬ 
lery,”  now  a  lumber-room  for  old  pictures.  Here  it  was  that 
Queen  Katharine  Howard,  having  escaped  from  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  was  confined  before  her  removal  to  the  Tower,  ran 
through  the  passage  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  King.  lie 
was  at  prayers  in  the  adjoining  chapel.  “Just,  however,  as  she 
reached  the  door  the  guards  seized  her  and  carried  her  back,  and 
her  ruthless  husband,  in  spite  of  her  piercing  screams,  whicli  were 
heard  almost  all  over  the  Palace,  continued  his  devotions  unmoved.” 
In  this  gallery,  then,  a  female  form  is  seen,  passing  and  repassing, 
with  wild  shrieks,  between  the  entrance  to  the  Royal  pew  and  the 
door.  Mr.  Law  gives  no  authority  for  this  thrilling  story,  and  it 
does  not  occur  in  Jesse.  But  we  should  be  sorry  if  he  had  omitted 
anything  so  well  calculated  to  deepen  a  visitor’s  interest  in 
Hampton  Court. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  MILITARY  AND  STATE 
MEDICINE.* 

THIS  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new  series  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  topics  connected  with  Military  and  State  Medicine.  No 
explanation  is  given,  however,  as  to  the  precise  objects  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  founders  of  the  series;  neither  is  any  information 
forthcoming  as  to  the  names  of  the  founders,  or  the  limitations, 
if  any,  to  be  imposed  upon  contributors  either  as  regards  their 
qualifications  or  as  to  the  precise  range  over  which  their  exposi¬ 
tions  may  extend.  Here  is  the  first  volume,  but  who  have  called 
it  into  being,  how  often  we  are  to  look  for  another,  or  by  whom  it 
is  to  be  supplied — these  are  questions  concerning  which  we  are 
left  absolutely  in  the  dark.  This  volume  consists  of  two  distinct 
essays  by  the  same  writer,  a  military  surgeon,  for  the  first  of 
which  he  was  awarded  a  medal  and  prize  by  the  Statistical  Society, 
and  for  the  second  a  similar  distinction  by  the  Army  Medicai 
Department.  About  one-fourth  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
the  first  of  these  essays,  which  treats  of  “The  Effects  of  Health 
and  Disease  on  Military  and  Naval  Operations.”  This  is  a  mere 
condensed  sketch  of  a  very  wide  subject.  Altogether  it  savours 
not  a  little  of  the  “  prize  essay  ”  quality,  and  is  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  composed  of  quotations.  Still  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  author  is  good,  and  many  of  the  topics  referred  to 
are  of  much  interest  and  importance.  The  diseases  which  most 
frequently  occur  in  armies  on  active  service  are  considered  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  causes,  in  the  first  rough  sense  of  that  word.  Thus 
they  are  referred  to  as  effects  of  overcrowding,  of  climate,  of 
privation,  of  fatigue,  or  of  youth  and  age.  The  most  important 
diseases  of  the  first  group  are  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene, 
typhus,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera.  The  mortality  from  erysipelas 
and  hospital  gangrene  should,  the  author  says,  be  ascribed  to 
wounds,  of  which  accidents  they  are  the  only  too  frequent  con¬ 
sequences.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  deaths  from  wounds  and 
these  secondary  diseases  are,  as  Mr.  Martin  reminds  us,  “  much 
more  numerous  than  those  from  slaughter  in  the  field.  ’  It  seems 
possible,  however,  that  much  may  be  done  in  the  future  to 
diminish  the  frequency  of  these  dreaded  sequela  by  the  more 
thorough,  early,  and  complete  adoption  of  such  antiseptic  methods 
of  treatment  as  may  be  found  available  or  possible  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  or  in  the  often  too  crowded  camp  hospital.  To  check  the 
occurrence  of  putrefaction  in  and  about  wounds  is  now  universally 
recognized  as  of  prime  necessity  for  the  achievement  of  such  a 
result.  And  this  unanimity  in  regard  to  one  of  the  principal 
practical  aims  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  is  all  the  more  fortunate 
since  the  recognition  of  its  importance  afiords  a  meeting-point  for 
those  who  on  the  side  of  theory  are  in  complete  opposition  as  to 
the  actual  order  or  series  of  the  causal  agents  concerned  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  diseases  as  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  or  septicaemia. 

Of  the  other  chief  diseases  in  armies  which  result  from  or 
are  attendant  upon  overcrowding  (namely,  typhus,  yellow  fever, 
and  cholera)  by  far  the  most  important  is  typhus.  The  history 
of  the  effects  of  this  one  disease  on  military  operations  afiords 
some  remarkable  facts  to  which  the  author  calls  particular  at¬ 
tention.  It  has  always  been  the  scourge  of  Continental  armies. 
Yellow  fever  has  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  influenced 
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the  operations  of  actual  warfare,  and  its  ravages  have,  moreover 
been  experienced  by  navies  rather  than  by  armies.  Cholera,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  much  more  importance,  especially  within  its  endemic 
area,  since  it  has  many  times  greatly  reduced  the  strength  of  our 
Indian  army. 

The  second  essay  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  deals 
with  the  subject  of  “  The  Influence  of  Drinking  Water  in  origina¬ 
ting  or  in  propagating  Enteric  Fever,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  and 
Cholera.”  These  are  problems  of  considerable  difficulty  and  com¬ 
plexity,  and  though  their  solution  is  of  great  moment  professional 
opinion  in  regard  to  them  is,  for  the  most  part,  still  in  a  very  un¬ 
settled  condition.  The  author  is  fortunately  a  logical  thinker, 
and  he  handles  his  subject  in  a  very  methodical  manner.  He  is 
apparently  well  qualified  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  evidence 
available  in  regard  to  the  aetiology  of  these  important  diseases 
which  so  frequently  appear  in  epidemic  fashion.  As  the 
title  of  his  essay  implies,  Mr.  Martin  shows  himself  fully  alive 
to  the  possibility  that  communicable  diseases  are  still  being 
originated  as  well  as  propagated,  and  throughout  his  essay  he 
strongly  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  looking  at  evidence  as  to  the 
production  of  such  diseases  from  this  double  point  of  view.  Prac¬ 
tically,  too,  this  search  for  cases  of  de  novo  origin  may  be  of  consider¬ 
able  moment ;  for,  as  Mr.  Martin  says,  “  If  such  cases  do  not  occur, 
then  our  efforts  should  be  directed  against  the  propagating  causes ; 
if  thev  do  occur,  we  should  endeavour  to  counteract  the  originating 
cause ;  and  if  this  object  be  attained,  the  propagating  cause  will 
cease  to  exist.”  His  own  view  as  to  the  existence  of  such  cases  is 
expressed  in  no  hesitating  terms.  He  says  : — 

I  think  most  persons,  after  due  consideration  and  a  careful  study  of 
epidemics,  'will  agree  with  me  in  believing  not  only  that  such  original 
cases  do  now  occur,  but  also  that  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  propagation  holds  a  secondary  place  in  epidemics.  .  .  . 
An  objector  may  reply  by  pointing  to  our  improved  sanitation,  and  the 
lessened  mortality  of  epidemic  disease,  as  cause  and  effect.  But  this  is  no 
valid  objection  unless  he  prove  that  sanitary  improvements  have  operated 
solely  against  propagation,  and  have  not  influenced  the  origination  of 
disease. 

The  author  enunciates  and  defends  the  position  that  “  specificity 
of  a  disease  does  not  necessarily  imply  specificity  of  its  cause.” 
He  thinks  that  non-specific  phenomena  may  occasionally  he 
instrumental  in  initiating  a  specific  disease,  although  such  specific 
disease  may  subsequently  be  propagated  by  specific  agents 
(contagia).  He  points  out,  also,  that  a  corollary  of  this  doctrine 
— namely,  that  specificity  of  cause  does  not  imply  specificity  of 
disease — is  a  principle  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  and  he  thinks  that  even  now  important  evidence 
is  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  same  cause  acting  upon  different 
organisms,  either  of  the  same  or  of  different  species,  may  lead 
in  them  to  the  evolution  of  what  are  usually  considered  to  be 
totally  distinct  diseases.  This  corollary  Mr.  Martin  only  refers 
to  here  and  there  incidentally,  but  the  main  doctrine  is  fully 
considered  in  regard  to  each  of  the  diseases  concerning  which  he 
writes.  It  is  in  respect  to  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera  that 
he  has  most  of  positive  evidence  to  bring  forward  concerning  their 
multiple  and  independent  modes  of  origin.  His  discussion  of  the 
mtiology  of  the  second  of  these  diseases,  so  far  as  it  is  influenced 
by  drinking  water,  is  particularly  able,  and  affords  a  good  example 
of  the  complexity  of  the  problems  involved  in  such  a  question, 
and  of  the  enlightened  mode  in  which  the  author  considers  them. 
Though  it  is  in  these  diseases  that  he  finds  so  much  evidence  of 
origination  as  opposed  to  propagation,  he  is  of  course  quite  prepared 
to  admit  that  cholera  is  not  unfrequently  propagated  through  the 
medium  of  drinking  water. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  actual  de  novo  origin  of  enteric  or 
tjrphoid  fever  is  not  so  positive  or  so  generally  admitted  as  that 
which  relates  to  the  other  disease.  Pathologists  in  this  country 
have  long  ranged  themselves  into  two  opposite  camps  in  regard  to 
this  question  ;  and  it  is  not  here  only  that  doubt  exists : — 

The  Continental  schools  are  divided  in  an  exactly  similar  way  as  regards 
this  postulate.  Pettenkofer,  Ranke,  and  VVclfsteiner  range  themselves  with 
Murchison,  believing  that  the  disease  sometimes  arises  from  causes  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  foregoing  case,  as  well  as  sometimes  by  contagion  ;  while  Gietl 
and  Friederich  believe,  with  Budd,  that  a  prior  case  is  necessary,  and  re¬ 
fuse  the  postulate  assumed  by  the  others.  It  matters  little,  however, 
whether  they  refuse  it  or  not,  since  it  is  granted  by  common  sense  and  by 
experience.  Murchison  and  his  school  believe  in  the  origin  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  disease ;  while  Budd  and  his  school  believe  only  in  the  propagation, 
and  do  not  acknowledge  any  origin  for  specific  disease. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  to  which  school  Mr.  Martin  belongs. 
He  boldly  protests  against  the  general  view  supported  by  Sir 
Thomas  Watson,  that  if  this  disease  be  once  proved  to  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  contagion,  such  a  fact  should  of  itself  instil  grave  doubts 
as  to  its  ever  being  originated  de  novo.  lie  contends  that  this  as 
a  general  principle  is  illogical.  Fire  may  spread  from  object  to 
object,  so  long  as  the  objects  attacked  are  inflammable  and  more 
or  less  contiguous ;  no  one,  however,  supposes  that  fire  may  not 
be  originated  as  well  as  propagated.  On  the  same  principle  he 
contends,  and  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  unwise  to 
assume  that  contagia  which  may  be  propagated  may  not  also 
originate.  Nay,  further,  some  of  those  who  hold  the  contrary 
view  in  regard  to  the  contagia  of  typhoid  lever,  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  admit  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  the  commoner 
conta»ia  of  erysipelas.  But  it  is  on  the  ground  of  experience,  so 
far  as  it  goes  or  can  go  in  the  settling  of  such  a  question,  that 
Mr.  Martin  in  the  main  relies,  and  especially  experience  of  typhoid 
fever  as  it  occurs  in  India.  Here,  he  says,  overwhelming  eyidence 
is  to  he  found  against  the  exclusively  contagionist  doctrines  of 


Budd  and  his  followers.  More  instances  of  origination  than  of 
propagation  of  typhoid  fever  are,  he  believes,  to  be  met  with  in 
India.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  the  same  kind  of  thing  obtains 
in  regard  to  this  disease  as  in  regard  to  cholera ;  India  is  a  sort 
of  hot-bed  favourable  to  its  birth.  It  is  not,  however,  so  exclusively 
favourable  as  it  would  appear  to  he  for  cholera,  which,  according  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  International  Sanitary  Conference  at  Vienna  in 
1 874,  “arises  spontaneously  only  in  India,  and  reaches  other  countries 
from  without.”  Mr.  Martin  dwells  upon  evidence  existing  as  to  the 
diffuse  and  sporadic  appearance  of  typhoid  fever  in  India,  espe¬ 
cially  at  certain  times  and  seasons,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Indian  Sanitary  Reports,  and  he  calls  particular  attention  to  the 
widespread  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  India  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  August  1872,  when  almost  every  military  station,  over 
several  enormous  areas,  began  to  report  cases  of  this  fever.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  not  only  typhoid  fever  which  came  forward  at  this 
period,  “hut  purely  climatic  fevers  of  every  variety,  and  while  the 
exciting  cause  of  all  was  the  same,  the  type  varied  according  to 
predisposition  and  special  circumstances.”  This  simultaneous  out¬ 
break  of  typhoid  fever  over  wide  areas  in  India  is  all  the  more 
important  inasmuch  as  the  distribution  of  the  disease,  according 
to  our  author,  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  distinctly  related  to 
the  course  of  rivers.  This  point  he  has  ascertained  by  careful  in¬ 
quiries  concerning  many  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  in  India. 
“  The  value  of  this  observation,”  he  adds,  “  can  hardly  he  rightly 
estimated  by  persons  who  have  not  studied  the  phenomena  of 
epidemics  in  tropical  climates,”  where  the  -water  supply  is  not  arti¬ 
ficial,  hut  in  which  “  the  population  use  streams  largely  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes  (as  in  the  outer  Himalaya).”  The  author  himself 
holds  certain  opinions,  necessarily  crude  and  tentative,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  typhoid  fever  is  actually  engendered  in  the  human 
body  ;  but,  as  he  sees  clearly  enough,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these 
opinions  does  not  affect  the  more  general  question.  On  several 
points  of  detail  we  are  not  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Martin. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  accept  his  view  as  to  the  foundation  on 
which  the  germ  theory  of  disease  has  been  based ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  some  of  the  limitations  which  he  has  imposed  upon  the 
scope  of  his  inquiry  are  of  such  slight  importance  as  he  imagines. 
The  explanation  (p.  95)  that,  according  to  the  “physico-chemical 
theory  ”  of  the  origin  of  certain  contagious  diseases,  “  the  minute 
organisms  found  in  the  tissues  after  death  are  the  causes  and  not 
the  results  of  patholt  gical  change,”  is  probably  the  printer's, 
rather  than  the  author’s,  view  of  the  matter.  The  essay,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  which  does  credit  to  its  author,  and  it  will  usefully 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  narrow  and  exclusive  doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  contagious  diseases  which  are  now  only  too  prevalent. 
The  author’s  conclusions  are  drawn  throughout  with  the  greatest 
care  and  moderation ;  and  it  is  evident  that  be  is  not  only  an 
accurate  thinker,  but  also  one  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
bearing  upon  the  tetiology  of  the  important  diseases  to  which  he 
has  directed  his  attention. 


THE  CAMERONIANS.* 

IN  the  first  volume  of  this  book  we  are  introduced  to  Sir  Tiers 
Montgomerie,  Bart.,  a  retired  general  officer,  who  is  also  G.C.T. 
and  G.C.S.I.,  Colonel  of  the  26th  Regt.  (The  Cameronians),  and 
Governor  of  Dumbarton  Castle.  He  is  at  breakfast,  the  rest  of 
the  party  consisting  of  his  remote  kinsman  and  heir,  Hew  Mont¬ 
gomerie— of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  home  on  a  year’s  leave— hie 
grandniece  and  orphan  ward,  Mary  Montgomerie,  her  friend,  Anna- 
belle  Erroll,  and  an  old  lady,  Mrs.  Garth,  Mary’s  governess  and 
friend.  Sir  Piers  is  a  tine,  fresh  old  gentleman  nearing  his 
seventieth  year  ;  is  by  nature  generous,  but  peppery  and  proud. 
Hew  Montgomerie  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  “a  sharp  hand  at 
cards  and  with  a  brilliant  cue,  deeply  in  debt,  and  with  the  current 
reputation  among  his  set  of  being  a  bad  lot.”  The  Baronet,  taking 
up  the  Ayr  Observer,  learns  that  a  detachment  of  the  26th  Regi¬ 
ment  has  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenants  Cecil  Falconer  and  Leslie  Fotheringhame.  II© 
instantly  makes  up  his  mind  to  invite  the  senior  Lieuteuant, 
Falconer,  to  his  house  for  a  few  days’  cover  shooting.  Hew  does 
his  best  to  dissuade  the  Baronet  from  carrying  out  this  intention  -r 
but  the  latter  persists,  and  after  a  short  interval  we  find  Mr.  CeciL 
Falconer  installed  as  an  honoured  guest  at  Eaglescraig,  and  already 
become  a  prime  favourite  with  the  General  and  the  ladies.  Ilew 
and  he,  however,  do  not  at  all  hit  it  off,  and  indeed  a  mutual 
dislike  was  discovered  at  their  first  meeting.  Cecil  and  Mary 
Montgomerie  contrive,  without  contriving,  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
each  other,  with  the  result  that  he  falls  very  much  in  love.  He 
then  makes  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  the  object  of  his  affections 
is  bound  by  the  terms  of  her  father’s  will  to  marry  her  cousin 
Hew,  or,  in  default,  lose  all  her  money.  The  cousin  seems 
to  have  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  father’s  testa¬ 
ment  ;  but,  even  before  the  advent  op  the  scene  of  Cecil  Falconer, 
the  young  lady  has  shown  plainly  enough  that  she  would  sooner* 
lose  her  money  than  accept  the  imposed  husband.  Mary  y> 
lovely  girl,  frank  and  open-hearted  in  disposition,  and  she  sings 
well.  Annabelle  sings  well,  too,  and  Falconer  is  also  musically 
inclined,  so  the  evenings  are  often  spent  at  the  piauo.  When  the 
Baronet  and  the  ladies  retire  for  the  night,  Hew  takes  Falconer 
to  his  room,  and  they  play  icarte.  The  result  is  so  one-sided  that, 

*  The  Cameronians.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of 
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after  losing  all  his  disposable  cash,  Falconer  is  constrained  to 
apply  to  his  friend  and  brother-officer  Fotheringhame  for  180Z.,  in 
order  to  meet  an  I.O.U.  given  to  his  opponent ;  and  the  friend,  better 
circumstanced  than  some  lieutenants  are,  is  able  to  forward  the 
sum  by  return  of  post.  Falconer  pays  Hew,  and  resolves  to  see  a 
little  more  of  his  adversary’s  science.  A  pet  dog  belonging  to 
Mary,  unknown  to  the  players,  watches  the  play  also,  and  comes 
to  Falconer  from  under  the  table  with  a  card  in  his  mouth.  There¬ 
upon  Falconer  looks  under  the  table,  and  sees  several  discarded 
cards.  Hew  denies  having  dropped  them,  but  Falconer  declines 
to  play  again.  Afterwards  Hew  goes  away  on  a  visit,  and  on  his 
return  discovers  Cecil  and  Mary  in  a  grotto  engaged  in  tender  ex¬ 
changes  following  on  a  proposal  and  avowal.  This  is  too  much  for 
Hew,  who,  filled  with  rage  and  jealousy,  determines  to  ruin 
Falconer  in  the  estimation  of  his  host.  He  tells  him  the  guest  is 
of  no  family,  that  his  mother  is  an  opera  singer  or  dancer,  and  that 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  dropping  his  cards  at  ecarte.  The  Baronet  waxes 
wrathful,  but,  as  Falconer  is  to  leave  on  the  morrow,  says  nothing, 
and  contents  himself  with  extending  to  him  a  cold  good-bye. 
The  Baronet  had  a  horror  of  misalliances.  His  only  son  had 
married  a  painter’s  daughter  in  Italy,  and,  aware  of  his  father's 
infatuated  pride  of  family,  was  afraid  to  bring  her  home,  his 
father  giving  vent  to  the  genial  sentiment  “  May  the  moment 
that  I  forgive  you  and  her  be  my  last  on  earth.”  The  son  died, 
and  the  Baronet’s  watchfulness  was  transferred  to  his  ward,  and 
Falconer  he  now  watches  from  a  distance.  “  And  he  set  a  watch 
to  watch  them,  and  Sir  Aylmer  watched  them  all.”  Unhappily 
for  his  views,  he  takes  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  hoping  that  change 
of  scene  may  make  his  charge  forget  the  Falconer  incident ;  but 
the  Cameronians  happen  to  move  into  garrison  at  the  northern 
capital  about  the  same  time,  and  love,  which  laughs  at  bolts  and 
bars,  finds  ways  of  bringing  the  lovers  often  together. 

Hew,  whose  own  chances,  he  is  now  well  aware,  are  gone,  if 
they  had  ever  existed,  knows  of  these  meetings,  but  bides  his 
hour  of  revenge.  A  ball  is  given  by  the  Cameronians  ;  and,  while 
Falconer  and  Mary  Montgomerie  are  dividing  their  attentions 
between  each  other  and  supper,  Hew  manages,  unperceived  by 
either,  to  drop  some  powder  into  Falconer’s  glass.  The  latter 
finishes  the  contents  of  the  glass  at  a  draught,  forthwith  becomes 
deadly  pale,  then  makes  a  wild  clutch  at  the  table,  but  falls  with 
a  crash  on  the  floor.  He  is  borne  away,  and  the  next  morning 
the  adjutant  of  the  regiment  informs  him  he  is  under  arrest, 
having  been  drunk  and  incapable  at  a  public  entertainment.  A 
court-martial  follows,  with  the  result  that  Lieutenant  Cecil 
Falconer  is  “  dismissed  generally,  not  specifically,”  Her  Majesty 
having  no  further  occasion  for  his  services.  Kindly  Mrs.  Garth 
escorts  Mary  to  see  him  before  he  leaves  the  regiment,  and  then 
he  says  no  word  to  any  one,  but  departs.  When  next  we  hear 
of  him  he  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Morava.  Servians  and  Russians 
are  both  loud  in  their  praises  of  a  gallant  but  nameless  volunteer 
who  has  saved  the  life  of  General  Tchernaieff  and  his  aide-de-camp 
Count  Palenka.  This  is  no  other  than  our  luckless  hero,  who  is 
striving  to  forget  his  misery  in  the  excitement  of  a  campaign. 
Meanwhile  Mary  is  disconsolate,  of  course,  and  so  is  her  friend 
Annabelle,  who  has  become  engaged  to  Fotheringhame  and 
believes  him  to  be  trifling  with  her. 

Soon  after  Falconer’s  dismissal  the  Baronet’s  lawyer  informs  Sir 
Piers  that  he  has  discovered,  though  young  Piers  and  his  wife  are 
both  dead,  that  they  left  a  son  who  joined  the  Cameronians  under 
the  name  of  Cecil  Falconer.  The  childless  old  man  is  overjoyed 
to  learn  the  existence  of  a  grandson,  and  becomes  all  anxiety  to 
ascertain  his  whereabouts.  Mary  is  gladdened  to  the  extent  of 
thinking  it  must  be  a  dream  that  Cecil  is  her  own  cousin,  the 
lawful  heir  of  Eaglescraig,  the  man  foreappointed  to  be  her 
husband,  and  that  Hew,  the  pretender,  is  scarcely  even  a  cousin 
by  Scottish  reckoning.  Falconer  is  informed  of  the  extraordinary 
turn  affairs  have  taken  at  home,  but  the  intelligence  does  not 
reach  him  until  after  he  has  made  his  name  of  “  British 
Volunteer  ”  famous  throughout  the  Russo-Servian  army,  and  until 
he  has  several  times  almost  succeeded  in  getting  killed.  Then  he 
comes  home,  the  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  are  quashed, 
Eaglescraig  is  en  fete,  Annabelle  discovers  that  Fotheringhame 
means  all  he  says,  and  everybody,  excepting  Hew,  lives  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

The  title  of  the  book  led  us  to  expect  that  the  story  would  be 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  26th  or  Cameronian  Regiment  as 
a  regiment ;  but  we  see  no  particular  reason  why,  with  a  change 
in  one  or  two  names,  the  novel  might  not  have  been  headed,  with 
equal  appropriateness,  the  “  Sherwood  Foresters”  or  the  “  Pompa¬ 
dours.”  The  preface  of  the  book  led  us  to  expect  that  the  author, 
who  “  by  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Childers  in  March  last  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  royal  yellow  of  Scotland  for  all 
Scottish  infantry  not  faced  with  blue,”  would  introduce  his  own 
or  somebody  else’s — perhaps  his  hero’s — opinions  upon  the  im¬ 
pending  changes  in  regiments,  and  the  effect  these  will  have  upon 
uniform,  if  not  upon  esprit  de  corps.  However,  the  author  winds 
up  by  saying,  “  Of  the  merits  of  the  new  regimental  system  it  is 
difficult  to  speculate  as  yet ;  but  it  will  too  probably  create  an 
endless  confusion,  and  be  long  a  source  of  regret  to  the  entire 
army.”  After  this  we  anticipated  finding  the  merits  of  the  old 
system  exposed,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  argument  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative  which  would  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  story 
bore  an  appropriate  title.  The  court-martial  which  tries  and 
condemns  Captain  Falconer  is  certainly  not  a  model  tribunal. 
The  president,  we  are  told,  was  a  “  cranky  old  colonel,”  and 
presidents  are  sometimes  cranky ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  the  ex¬ 


perience  of  any  officer  that  the  crankiest  of  them  allow  members 
of  the  court  to  prescribe  the  order  of  the  proceedings  and  usurp 
their  functions.  A  certain  Brevet-Major  Raunner  is  distinctly 
irregular  on  several  occasions.  He  orders  the  court  to  be  cleared, 
and  lays  down  the  law  dictatorially.  Then  another  member  shouts 
“  Clear  the  court !  ”  “  ‘  What  utter  stuff  this  is,’  said  Falconer  to 
the  Adjutant,  as  they  smoked  a  cigar  outside,  while  the  fourteen 
members  of  the  court,  the  president,  and  the  deputy-judge  advo¬ 
cate  seemed  to  be  all  speaking  and  wrangling  at  once ;  and  after 
some  twenty  minutes’  deliberation  the  court  was  re-opened  and  all 
the  audience  trooped  in  again.”  What  business  Major  Raunner 
and  other  individual  members,  especially  when  the  prisoner  was 
present,  had  to  expound  the  law  when  the  deputy-judge  advo¬ 
cate  was  there  authoritatively  to  interpret  it,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  way  of  managing  matters ;  but  then 
this  court-martial  is  the  tribunal  of  a  novel.  We  may  mention,  in 
passing,  that  Captain  Falconer  owed  much  of  his  popularity 
amongst  the  men  of  his  corps  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having, 
when  commanding  an  advanced  piquet  before  the  enemy,  designedly 
omitted  to  report  one  of  his  sentries  whom  he  found  asleep  on  his 
post,  which,  moreover,  was  one  of  great  importance.  He  contented 
himself  with  shouldering  the  man’s  piece,  and  doing  the  duty  him¬ 
self.  In  order  to  show  up  Falconer’s  magnanimity  (by  the  by, 
that  officer  was  neglecting  his  own  proper  work),  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion  is  further  insisted  upon,  for  on  the  enemy  advancing, 
the  duty  of  firing  the  first  shot  and  alarming  the  piquet  devolved 
on  Falconer  himself,  vice  his  sentry  sound  asleep.  Probably  he 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  Suwaroff’s  conduct  on 
a  like  occasion,  but  he  should  have  been  tried  by  court-martial  all 
the  same.  Those  who  would  instruct  the  public  on  things  military 
should  first  of  all  explore  the  ground  thoroughly  themselves. 

On  the  whole,  The  Cameronians  is  a  very  readable  novel.  The 
ladies  are  interesting,  the  hero  is  a  brave  man  and  a  good ;  the 
“  ruffian  of  the  piece  ”  is  an  out  and  out  scoundrel,  but  then 
he  lost  a  beautiful  wife,  a  large  fortune,  and  a  “desirable  de¬ 
mesne.”  The  story  of  his  having  drugged  his  rival’s  wine  at  supper 
in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  ball  is  so  grossly  improbable  that  we 
may  charitably  hope  there  was  some  mistake.  For  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  what  are  popularly  designated  as  “  sells  ”  there  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  specimen  in  the  book  before  us.  After  Cecil  Falconer  had 
left  his  regiment,  and  when  the  Piers  family  lawyer  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  relationship  existing  between  that  gentleman  and  Sir 
Piers,  it  was  suggested  that  advertisements  should  be  inserted  in 
the  papers  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  Falconer's  whereabouts; 
“  but,”  we  are  told,  “  poor  Cecil  was  now  where  no  advertisements 
would  ever  reach  him.”  Who  would  suppose  that  Cecil  was  else¬ 
where  than  in  his  grave,  or  at  the  least  in  the  region  of  Timbuctoo  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  engaged  in  the  Servian  war  with 
Turkey,  had  acquired  considerable  reputation,  and  was  in  the 
company  of  other  Englishmen  who  received  both  letters  and  news¬ 
papers  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post.  As  it  happens,  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  that  he  is  dis¬ 
covered. 
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TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

V-J  The  Council  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  arc  prepared  to  appoint  a  PROFESSOR 
to  each  of  the  following  Chairs  : ' 

1.  Modern  Literature  and  History. 

2.  Natural  History  (including  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology). 

3.  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy. 

The  work  of  each  Chair  will  commence  in  January  1882.  The  stipend  of  each  Chair  will  be 
X‘5.')0  per  annum,  together  with  two-thirds  of  the  fees,  the  total  stipend  being  guaranteed  to  be 
not  less  than  £400  per  annum. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications,  and  copies  of  their  testimonials,  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  not  later  than  November  1, 1881. 

W.  J.  STEWART,  Hon.  Sec. 

July  5,  1881.  23  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 

T  TNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVE  R  P  0  OL. 

W1  LECTURERS  in  FRENCH  and  GERMAN  are  REQUIRED,  who  will  be  expected 
t )  commence  work  not  later  than  the  middle  of  January  next.  The  fixed  salary  will  be  small 
in  amount,  but  the  Lecturers  will  receive  the  whole  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  Students  attending 
their  classes,  and  will  be  at  liberty  to  undertake  Private  Tuition. 

Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be  scut  in  by  November  15,  to  the  Hox.  SECRETARY  of 
University  College,  25  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. _ 

THE  Rev.  J.  II.  CROSS,  M.A.,  receives  a  small  number  of 

-L  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools.  High  testimonials.  Great 
advantages.— Address,  21  Sussex  Square,  Brighton.  _ 

\T1LITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL.  POLMONT 
STATION.  Stirlingshire,  for  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  Woolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service,  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  IIURSLEY,  HANTS.— 

A.  M.  IIEAT1IC0TE.  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters.  The  house  is  .quite 
n  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Romsey.  _ 

at  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (M.  A.  Oxon),  without  family,  has  vacancies  for  PUPILS  to  prepare  for 
Public  Schools  or  Universities.  All  former  Pupils  have  passed  successfully.  Only  Three 
received.  Comfortable  home  a  few  minutes  from  the  Sea.  Highest  references — Address, 
Rev.  R.  Howard,  7  Church  Road,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  Situation  most  healthy  ;  sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Special  care  of  delicate  or  very  young  Boys.  References  to  Parents  of  Pupils _ For  Pro¬ 

spectus  address,  Rev.  W.  Harris,  Falkland  House,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

J^MESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  School  Books,  receives  THIRTY-THREE  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  Fifteen, 
to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

tJ  IGH-CL ASS  TUITION,  the  UNIVERSITIES,  ARMY,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  M.  HEWITT,  M.A.,  Double  First  in  Honours  (Camb.),  has  accommodation 
for  select  RESIDENT  PUPILS.— Address,  34  The  Cedars,  Putney,  S.W. 

THEOLOGICAL,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY,  CIVIL 

SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS — PUPILS  rapidly  and  successfully  pre¬ 
pared.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references.— Address,  Rev.  W.  II.  Rowlandson,  Great 
Braxted,  Witham. 


TUITION 

J-  CLEItGYM 


HYDE 


PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  nyde  Park. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 

fji  DUC  ATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

MEN. -THE  GRANGE,  Endenich,  BONN-ON-THE-RHINE,  Germ  any. -Number 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Refined  English  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 

Governesses.  High-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references _ Apply 

us  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  Bremnkr. 

TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

-*•  A  Married  LADY,  of  good  position,  and  experienced  in  every  detail  of  Household 
Management,  takes  YOUNG  LADIES,  after  completing  their  scholastic  education,  who 
desire  to  learn  practically  the  Arts  of  COOKERY,  DRESSMAKING,  and  GENERAL 
HOUSEWIFERY.  She  offers  a  genuine  Home,  with  every  hygienic  advantage.  The 
Daughters  of  professional  gentlemen  preferred.  Terms.  100  Guineas  per  annum.  References 
given  and  required— Address,  Rolandseck,  Edgbaston,  Warwickshire. 

T-TAMPSTEAD.  —  SOUTH  HILL  PARK  GARDENS, 

within  five  minutes  of  Hampstead  Heath  Station,  N.  London.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD, 
a  Freehold  Double-fronted  HOUSE,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  also  bath-room,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms  most  conveniently 
arranged.  Domestic  offices  on  ground  floor  ;  good  garden  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  in 
thorough  repair,  and  most  pleasantly  situated. —For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  DOLMAN, 
House  Agent,  62  Havcrstock  Hill,  and  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

fERES. — TWO  GOOD  VILLAS  (Eleven  and  Six  Bed- 

rooms)  TO  LET.  Best  sanitary  arrangements.— Address,  S.,  English  Bank,  Hyferes. 


HY 


nONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS. — Consols  pay  3  per 

Cent.  Freehold  Ground  Rents,  equally  safe,  pay  4  to  4$,  and  constantly  increase  in 
value.  Descriptive  Paper  gratis.  Sixty  Lots  for  Sale.— Messrs.  BE  KEN,  86  London  Wall,  E.C. 


pENINSULAR 


and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY .  Weekly  4  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  l  Wednesday,  12.30  P.M. 

CHINA.  STRAITS,  JAPAN .  „  /From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 

London  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


HOTELS. 


T3 RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ _ BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

T  LFRACOMBE  HOTEL. — On  the  verge  of  tbe  Atlantic,  in 

its  own  Grounds  of  Five  Acres,  with  Tennis  Lawn.  Contains  250  Rooms,  and  is  “a 
model  of  sanitary  excellence.”  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  ;  also  Private 
Sea-water  Baths — Every  information  of  Manager. 

rrOTLAND  BAY,  Isle  of  Wight,  near  Alum  Bay.— TOTLAND 

BAY  HOTEL.  Magnificent  sea  views.  Comfort,  with  moderate  charges.  Billiard- 
room  and  tennis  lawn.  Bracing  air.  Excellent  sands  and  promenade  pier.  Good  anchorage 

Ict  yachts.  Special  train  and  boat  service,  Friday,  2.10  p.m.,  Returning  Monday,  7  A.il _ 

Apply  to  Miss  Fleming.  Manageress  (late  of  the  Langham  Hotel). 

■REDFORD  HOTEL,  BRIGHTON.— FAMILIES  or  _ 

TLEMEN  intending  to  visit  the  Hotel  are  respectfully  solicited  to  address  their  appli¬ 
cations  for  rooms  as  early  as  possible,  the  Manager  being  very  desirous  of  not  disappointing  his 
esteemed  patrons. 


BRIGHTON. 


GEN- 


“  TYfACNIYEN  &  CAMERON’S  PENS  are  a  TREASURE.” 

Just  Out.  Standard. 

T1IE  “  BIG  J  ”  TEN  and  THE  *‘  BIG  WAVERLEY  ”  PEN,  Gd.  and  Is.  per  box. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers  throughout  the  World. 

1,745  Newspapers  recommend  Macniven  &  Cameron's  Pens. 

They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Waverley,  the  Owl,  and  the  Pickwick  Pen. 

Specimen  Box,  all  kinds,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Patentees  :  MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Penmakers  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  Offices.  (Estd.  1770.) 

Beware  of  the  party  offering  imitations  of  these  Pens. 

HUNYADI  JANOS. 

“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water .” 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“  Speedy ,  Sure ,  and  Gentled 

Professor  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Recommended  by  Professors  VON  LIEBIG,  VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN,  MACNAMARA,  SILVER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  IVata •  Dealers,  at  ir.  6d.  6°  2 s.  per  bottle. 


THROAT 


IRRITATION 


AND 


COUGH. 


CORENESS  and  Dryness,  Tickling 

and  Irritation,  inducing  Cough,  and  affecting  the 
Voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epps’s  Glycerine  Ju¬ 
jubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being 
in  proximity  to  the  glands  at  the  moment  they  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healing. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes,  7Jd.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled  ‘‘JAMES 
EPPS  &  CO..  Homoeopathic  Chemists.” 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO. :  “  Gentlemen,—  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your 
Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  with¬ 
out  medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  throat 
disease.  They  6often  and  clear  the  voice.  Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E.,  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.” 


IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TV/TR-  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 
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Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Major-Gen.  Spurgin,  C.B.,  Aldershot;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  Hendon;  and  hundreds  of  others,  in  Mr.  LAURANCE’s  pamphlet,  “Spectacles  :  their 
Use  and  Abuse,”  post  tree. 

TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free _ 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19,  20.  and21  Morwell Street,  W.  Established  1862. 

DECORATION. 

lY/TORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  tbe 

best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 


WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 


C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  494 •  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


TN VALID  FURNITURE.  —  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  £2  2s. ; 

Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  and  Beds,  from  £5  5s.  ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  £5  5s.  ;  Carrying  Chairs,  £2  16s.  (id. ;  Reclining  Boards,  £1  5s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s. ; 
Perambulators,  £1  5s.;  Leg  Rests,  £1  10s.;  Back|Rests,  12s. 6d.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £6  10s.;  Bed 
Tables,  from  15s. ;  &c.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

T>  REAKFAST  in  BED.— CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLVING 

BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  any  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Price 
from  £2  5s.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

TflRESIDE  COMFORT.— CARTER’S  LITERARY 

MACHINE.— For  holding  a  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position, 
over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stoop¬ 
ing  while  reading  or  writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  /or 
India.  A  most  useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


By  the  Courtesy  of  the 

WILLS’ 

FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

Is  now  sold  at  the 

BEST  BIRDSEYE. 

Bureau  of  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS. 

pHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— Nothing’  is  so  highly  *f>pre- 

^  ciated  as  a  case  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  W  ordered 
of  any  Wine  Merchant.  Queen’s  quality,  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  do/-n*  Sports¬ 
man’s  special  quality,  50s.  per  dozen _ Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

TMNNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA.— This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion.  _ _ 

TAINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  aucl  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 

OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 
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SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

HERE  has  been  a  perfect  delnge  of  speaking,  and 
especially  of  Ministerial  speaking,  during  the 
present  week.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  again  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Air. 
Chamberlain  have  been  delighting  or  astonishing  gather¬ 
ings  of  enthusiastic  Liberals  at  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 
These  extra  Parliamentary  meetings  are  a  godsend  to 
many  Parliamentary  speakers.  Not  only  are  they  brought 
into  exceptional  and  exclusive  prominence,  but  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  as  they  can  speak  at  their 
best.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  far  more  effective  when 
addressing  a  sympathetic  audience  and  allowed  to  treat 
any  subject  in  any  order  and  in  any  manner  he  pleases 
than  when  he  ha3  to  confine  himself  to  the  topic  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  a  House  of  Commons  which  he  sometimes 
commands,  but  seldom  if  ever  fascinates.  At  Glasgow  he 
showed  that,  in  circumstances  that  suit  him,  he  is  in  his 
own  style  one  of  the  most  telling  and  pointed  speakers 
of  the  day.  He  can  be  by  turns  cheerful,  playful, 
solemn,  and  sublimely  moral.  His  business  was  to 
defend  the  Government  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  cry 
down  the  party  which  he  largely  contributed  to  eject 
from  power.  He  defended  the  Government  by  showing 
that  it  has  been  guided  by  an  almost  superhuman  wisdom, 
and  has  invariably  acted  on  the  noblest  principles ;  and  he 
cried  down  his  opponents  by  showing  that  they  never  did 
wise  things  and  always  said  foolish  things.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  the  fighting  leader  of  the  Liberals,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  is  the  fighting  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
lookers-on  may  be  content  to  recognize  that  each  has 
fought  very  well  for  his  side.  Air.  Chamberlain  went  to 
Liverpool  not  so  much  to  speak  on  political  subjects  as  to 
reveal  himself  to  Liverpool  and  to  the  world.  He  felt  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  a  large  number  of  people  to 
know  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought,  what  he  was  doing, 
and  what  he  intended  to  do.  As  Air.  Chamberlain  is  a 
rising  man  in  a  rising  party,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  know  what  he  thinks  and  what  he  is 
aiming  at.  The  first  impression  which  his  revelations 
produce  is  that  office  has  done  him  good,  and  that  as  an 
official  he  is  a  man  of  many  ideas  and  indefatigable 
energy.  He  confessed,  with  commendable  candour,  that 
he  entered  office  with  an  entirely  wrong  set  of  ideas  as 
to  what  the  inside  of  official  life  really  was.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  the  Board  of  Trade  a  nest  of  red  tape, 
pedantry,  and  obstinacy,  and  he  found  that  it  was  per¬ 
manently  governed  by  a  set  of  zealous,  unformal,  and 
enlightened  officials.  He  has  also  been  taught  by  office 
that  there  are  things  in  the  world  which  reformers  out  of 
office  assume  that  Government  can  do  with  perfect  ease 
if  the  necessary  powers  are  given  it,  and  which  reformers 
in  office  find  a  Government  totally  unable  to  accomplish. 
He  announced  the  painful  discovery  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  work  out  the  scheme  created  for  it  by 
Air.  Plimsoll  had  ended  in  a  total  collapse.  It  cannot 
stop  nnseaworthy  vessels  from  going  to  sea,  and  it  cannot 
procure  the  conviction  of  those  who  send  nnseaworthy 
vessels  to  sea.  In  despair  he  is  moulding  a  plan  for  coax¬ 
ing  shippers  into  superintending  themselves.  Office,  too, 
has  carried  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  far  into  the  theory  of 
general  politics  as  to  make  him  realize  that  occasionally  it 
may  be  the  duty  of  a  Liberal  Government  to  support  law 
and  order ;  and  it  has  forced  him  to  bring  home  to  his 
mind  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  separation  of 


England  and  Ireland.  It  has  also  made  him  look  the 
facts  of  current  life  in  the  face,  and  has  taught  him  to  de¬ 
scribe  with  accuracy  what  has  really  taken  place.  With  a 
frankness  which  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  not 
ventured  to  imitate,  he  pictured  the  Land  League  as  an 
organization,  not  only  innocent,  but  most  salutary  and  even 
indispensable,  while  the  Government  was  engaged  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  Land  Bill,  and  as  an  organization  pernicious  and 
lawless  when  it  tried  to  thwart  the  measure  which  the 
Government  had  carried.  This  really  represents  the  way  in 
which  the  Government  has  dealt  with  the  Land  League  ; 
and  it  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  this  frankly 
than,  like  Air.  Gladstone,  to  dwell  time  after  time  on 
arguments  which  show  that  Air.  Parnell  differs  from 
another  Irish  leader  who  agitated  forty  years  ago,  and 
whom  Air.  Parnell  has  never  professed  to  imitate. 

Among  the  secondary  speeches  of  the  week  there  have 
been  two  at  least  of  great  merit.  Air.  Plunket  has 
given  the  views  on  Ireland  of  a  moderate,  just,  and  very 
intelligent  Conservative ;  aud  the  Duke  of  Somerset  has 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  bring  the  vague  theories  which 
are  beginning  to  group  themselves  round  the  question  of 
Land  Reform  in  Great  Britain  to  the  only  satisfactory  test 
— the  test  of  facts.  It  was  not  only  the  truth  of  what 
Air.  Plunket  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  charge 
against  the  Irish  landlords  that  they  had  not  done 
their  duty,  but  the  calm,  courteous,  reasonable  way  in 
which  he  disposed  of  the  charge,  that  commanded  atten¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  land  question  on  this  side 
the  water  no  two  speakers  could  have  approached 
the  subject  in  a  manner  more  totally  different  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  subject  of 
English  Land  Reform  has  not  yet  come  within  Air. 
Chamberlain’s  official  range.  He  consequently  looks  at  it 
in  what  may  be  termed  his  native  way.  He  is  a  Radical 
leader,  thinking  how  Land  Reform  may  be  fitted  into  the 
Radical  programme.  He  disposes  of  it  with  a  sweep¬ 
ing  assertion,  and  looks  to  it  for  a  political  cry.  He 
ceases  to  be  a  Minister,  and  lapses  into  the  Birmingham 
wirepuller.  First  of  all,  he  announces  that  a  sweeping 
measure  of  Land  Reform  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
necessary  in  Great  Britain  as  in  Ireland.  He  then 
considers  how  the  sweeping  measure  is  to  be  carried, 
and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  only 
be  carried  by  a  Parliament  which  the  agricultural 
labourer  has  had  a  large  share  in  returning.  But,  if  the 
newly-enfranchised  labourer  is  to  vote  straight,  he  must 
have  something  to  gain.  Something  very  big,  comfort¬ 
able,  and  attractive  must  be  done  for  the  agricultural 
labourer.  The  ostensible  opinion  entertained  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  is  that  he  is  so  well  educated,  so  honest, 
and  so  intelligent,  that  he  fully  deserves  a  vote.  The 
real  opinion  entertained  is  that  the  labourer,  with  all 
his  education,  honesty,  and  intelligence,  is  almost  certain 
to  vote  wrongly  unless  he  is  handsomely  bribed.  The 
grave  social  and  constitutional  dangers  of  treating  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  this  way  are  too  apparent  to  need 
any  extended  notice  ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  this  appeal 
to  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  merely  a 
form  of  Fair-trade  or  Protection.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  Free-trade  to  do  anything  the  law  can  do  to  make 
agriculture  a  trade  as  thriving  as  it  can  be  in  the  face  of 
full  competition,  and  to  leave  the  labourer  to  make  the 
best  terms  he  can  in  a  rising  market.  It  is  simply  Pro¬ 
tection  to  place  the  labourer  in  an  advantageous  position 
artificially  created  for  him  at  the  cost  of  the  State  or  by 
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tailing  away  tlie  property  of  other  people.  And  generally 
on  the  subject  of  Free-trade  Mr.  Chamberlain  seemed  to 
be  not  altogether  coherent  and  not  altogether  fair  to  his 
opponents.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  no  doubt  looked 
on  Fair-trade  too  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  who  had  to  manage  his  party,  and  too  little 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  had  to  guide 
and  instruct  his  party.  But  Lord  Salisbury  spoke 
out  as  distinctly  in  favour  of  Free-trade  as  is  possible 
when  a  Free-trader  is  prepared  to  accept  Treaties  of 
Commerce.  If  a  nation  wishes  for  a  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
and  cannot  get  it  by  negotiation,  whether  the  best  way  to 
get  it  is  by  waiting  patiently  until  negotiating  can  be  re¬ 
sumed,  or  by  putting  high  duties  on  luxuries  imported 
from  the  country  with  wrhick  the  treaty  is  to  be  made,  is 
a  question  of  expediency,  not  of  principle. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  passed  into  his  official  vein  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  which 
he  hoped  would  soon  be  concluded.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  part  the  Board  of  Trade  had  taken  in  the  preliminary 
discussion,  with  its  activity,  its  zeal,  its  knowledge,  and  with 
the  immense  services  it  had  rendered  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
Since  he  became  its  head  the  department,  as  he  said  with 
ingenuous  pride,  has  deserved  to  be  called  a  Ministry  of 
Commerce  rather  than  a  mere  Board  of  Trade.  All 
these  efforts  seem  now  about  to  be  crowned  with  success ; 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  pleased  because  he  wishes  to 
have  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  and  he  wishes 
to  have  this  treaty  because  he  thinks  it  will  promote 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  This 
is  the  real  justification  for  a  treaty.  It  is  politically 
expedient,  not  financially  just.  If  English  woollen  goods 
are  imported  into  France  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
imported,  and  the  drinkers  of  French  wiue  get  it  cheaper 
because  the  duties  are  lowered,  the  payers  of  those  taxes 
which  must  be  increased  to  make  up  the  loss  to  the  revenue 
give  a  bonus  to  the  exporters  of  woollen  goods  and  the 
drinkers  of  French  wine.  In  return,  they  get  all  the 
benefits  they  are  capable  of  deriving  from  a  state  of 
cordiality  between  England  and  France.  This  is  the 
whole  and  very  simple  story  of  a  Treaty  of  Com¬ 
merce.  One  set  of  Englishmen  gives  a  bonus  to 
another  set  of  Englishmen,  in  order  that  all  may 
live  on  good  terms  with  a  powerful  neighbour.  The 
main  objection  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  proposal  of  increasing 
duties  on  French  imports  is  not  that  it  is  a  greater  departure 
from  Free-trade  than  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  is,  but  that  it 
might  embitter  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  more  than 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  which  it  is  supposed  to  lead  to  could 
sweeten  them,  and  whether  it  is  likely  at  a  given  moment 
to  have  this  effect  is  a  political,  not  a  financial,  question. 
As  there  now  seems  a  fair  chance  of  a  treaty  with  France 
being  made,  the  discussion  of  what  it  would  be  wise  to  do 
if  no  treaty  could  be  concluded  becomes  of  a  purely  specu¬ 
lative  character.  In  spite  of  all  the  Bills,  with  all  their 
clauses,  thathavebeen  drawn  regarding English-Scotch law, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  really  also  the 
character  of  projects  of  English  Land  Reform.  Special 
reforms  may  easily  be  accepted  and  proposed  ;  but  thev 
are  only  of  a  very  secondary  kind,  and  could  have  no  great 
practical  effect.  Conservative,  as  well  as  Liberal,  speakers 
have  shown  themselves  quite  ready  to  give  the  owners  of 
life  estates  greater  facilities  for  improving  their  property, 
to  assure  the  tenant  fair  compensation  for  any  unexhausted 
improvements,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  time  in 
which  the  landlord  can  exercise  his  right  of  distress.  But 
when  we  come  to  sweeping  changes,  we  find,  as  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  pointed  out,  that  the  friends  of  the 
tenant,  when  they  keep  clear  of  mere  robbery,  ask  either 
for  something  the  tenants  do  not  want,  or  for  something 
they  can  get  any  day  thgy  please  to  take  it.  They  do  not 
want  to  become  rooted  in  the  soil  by  having  long  leases ; 
or,  if  they  choose  to  ask  for  long  leases,  with  covenants 
amply  protecting  them,  landlords  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  comply  with  their  wishes.  There  may  be  changes  in 
the  law  which  evidence  that  could  be  rigorously  tested 
would  show  to  be  likely  to  improve  the  general  condition  of 
English  agriculture.  But  no  one  proposes  such  a  change 
and  at  the  same  time  brings  forwai’d  the  evidence  by  which 
it  is  supported,  and  until  this  is  done  Land  Reform  remains 
outside  the  region  of  practical  politics.  It  lies  where  Mr. 
Chamberlain  puts  it — in  the  dismal  region  of  a  possible 
cry  to  catch  a  non-existent  voter. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

NO  rule  of  international  law  requires  that  Govern¬ 
ments  should  make  their  diplomatic  despatches 
pleasant  to  those  whom  they  may  address.  A  collection 
of  the  communications  made  by  the  United  States  to  the 
English  Government  would  be  an  encyclopaadia  of 
reproaches,  and  of  veiled  or  overt  threats.  The  general 
tone  of  American  correspondence  is  partially  explained  by 
the  double  purpose  which  it  is  almost  always  designed  to 
serve  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  is  not 
unwilling  to  annoy  a  foreign  Government,  but  he  is  still 
more  anxious  to  display  to  his  countrymen  his  own 
patriotic  zeal.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Seward,  in  sur¬ 
rendering,  after  long  hesitation,  the  Confederate  Envoys 
who  had  been  lawlessly  seized  on  board  an  English 
packet,  thought  proper  to  end  a  long  exposition  of 
his  reasons  for  performing  a  simple  act  of  justice  with 
a  gratuitous  declaration  that  the  American  Government 
would  have  detained  the  prisoners  if  it  had  attached  any 
value  to  the  possession  of  their  persons.  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  colleagues  wisely  accepted  the  concession,  without 
entering  into  any  controversy  as  to  Mr.  Seward’s  hypo¬ 
thetical  action  in  a  contingency  which  had  not  occurred. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Blaine’s  despatch  on  the  subject 
of  the  Panama  Canal  coincides  with  the  formation  of  Mr. 
Arthur’s  new  Cabinet.  If,  as  is  probable,  Mr.  Blaine  is 
about  to  retire,  he  apparently  thinks  it  expedient  to  place 
on  record  his  unqualified  and  vigorous  assertion  of 
American  claims.  A  successor  may  be  trusted  to  express 
sentiments  equally  patriotic  ;  but  he  might  perhaps  forget 
to  attribute  a  portion  of  the  credit  to  Mr.  Blaine.  The 
despatch  is  addressed  to  all  European  Powers;  but  it 
principally  concerns  England,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
France.  Other  European  Governments  would  be  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  any  arrangement  which  might  satisfy  the 
chief  commei’cial  and  maritime  Powers. 

The  American  Government  now  gives  formal  notice  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  it  will  maintain  the  absolute 
political  control  of  the  proposed  Canal.  The  same  inten¬ 
tion  has  been  intimated  on  several  previous  occasions ;  but 
it  is  now  for  the  first  time  communicated  to  the  European 
Governments.  The  only  partner  in  the  protectorate  or 
monopoly  is  the  Columbian  Government,  which  possesses 
the  territory  through  which  the  passage  is  to  be  effected. 
The  giant  has  no  hesitation  in  allowing  the  dwarf  a  share 
of  the  privileges  which  he  denies  to  his  equals.  With  a 
kind  of  lofty  generosity  the  Secretary  of  State  proposes 
to  concede  to  all  nations  the  commercial  use  of  the 
Canal ;  nor  is  he  in  any  way  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  the  stock  of  the  undertaking  is  principally  held 
by  French  and  foreign  capitalists.  The  Panama  Rail¬ 
way  was  constructed  under  similar  circumstances  by 
American  undertakers  ;  and  many  American  railways  are 
principally  owned  in  Europe.  There  is  perhaps  a  literary 
defect  in  Mr.  Blaine’s  combination  of  declaration  and 
argument.  He  contends  that  the  Canal  will  be  principally 
used  by  American  shipping  passing  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  harbours  of  the  Union.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  he  magniloquently  says,  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  imperial  in  extent 
and  extraordinary  in  growth  ;  but  it  might  be  answered 
that  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  coasts  require  no 
political  ascendency  to  be  exercised.  It  would  certainly 
not  occur  to  any  other  Power  to  attempt  interference  with 
American  trade ;  and  in  time  of  peace  a  protectorate  would 
be  useless  and  inoperative.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
at  Panama,  as  at  Suez,  English  ships  will  exceed  in  number 
those  of  every  other  nation ;  yet  the  English  Government 
would  never  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Columbian 
Federation.  The  imaginary  scheme  against  which  Mr. 
Blaine  protests  is  no  other  than  the  proposal  of  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  transit  on  the  part  of  all  maritime  Powers. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  an  arrangement 
could  be  injurious  to  commerce.  It  would  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  consider  the  amount  of 
shipping  which  might  use  the  Canal  under  any  separate 
flag.  If  the  Canal  were  by  common  consent  regarded  as 
neutral,  the  competition  might  safely  be  entrusted  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  part  of  the  despatch  which  relates  to  commerce  is 
in  fact  superfluous.  The  real  object  of  the  communication 
is  to  extend  the  famous  Monroe  doctrine.  The  United 
States  claim  for  themselves  the  same  political  supremacy  in 
the  Western  hemisphere  which  is  exercised  by  the  six  Great 
Powers  in  Europe  and  Asia.  “The  United  States  will 
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“  insist  on  their  right  to  take  all  needful  precautions 
“  against  the  possibility  of  the  Isthmus  transit  being  used 
“  offensively  against  their  interests  by  land  or  by  sea.” 
Mention  is  elsewhere  made  of  possible  war  to  which  the 
United  States  or  the  Columbian  Union  might  be  parties. 
In  such  a  case,  the  declaration  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  irrelevant  and  useless.  The  belligerents 
would  open  or  close  the  Canal  as  their  interest  might  re¬ 
quire  and  their  power  might  avail,  without  regard  to  the 
powers  and  rights  which  are  reserved  in  time  of  peace. 
The  gist  of  the  despatch  is  contained  in  a  reference  to  a 
treaty,  concluded  in  1846,  between  the  United  States  and 
Columbia,  and  in  a  haughty  announcement  that  “  this 
“  guarantee  does  not  require  reinforcement  in  accession 
“  or  assent  from  any  other  Power.”  In  other  words, 
Europe  or  England  is  prohibited  from  interfering  with  the 
American  continent ;  yet  it  might  be  thought  that  Canada, 
if  not  England,  had  something  to  say  to  the  connexion 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  Bulwer- 
Clayton  Treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States 
expressly  recognized  the  right  of  joint  guarantee,  which  is 
now  formally  denied.  Nothing  has  since  happened  to 
affect  the  question,  except  that  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  Union  have  enormously  increased.  It  is  true  that 
England  is,  to  a  larger  extent  than  at  any  former  time,  at 
the  head  of  all  nations  in  commercial  marine.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  American  Government  has  conducted  a 
great  wrar  to  a  successful  issue ;  and  it  succeeded  in  placing 
a  veto  on  the  continuance  of  the  French  enterprise  in 
Mexico.  Mr.  Blaine  may  plausibly  contend  that  his 
Government  has  as  much  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Panama  transit  as  to  the  decision  whether  there  should  be 
a  Mexican  Empire  or  Republic. 

The  Americans  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  control 
the  Canal,  whether  their  right  to  exclusive  interference  is 
recognized  or  denied.  In  international  as  in  private  trans¬ 
actions  it  is  perhaps  courteous  to  disguise  rather  than  to 
assert  the  possession  of  special  advantages  ;  but  it  would 
scarcely  have  suited  Mr.  Blaine’s  purpose  to  leave  the 
claims  of  his  own  country  and  of  foreign  Powers  to  settle 
themselves  as  occasion  might  serve.  A  pugnacious  dis¬ 
putant  has  so  far  the  advantage  that  he  has  released  him¬ 
self  from  the  restraints  of  timidity  or  delicacy.  It  is 
assuredly  not  the  wish  of  England  or  of  any  European 
Power  to  engage  in  a  controversy  with  the  United 
States  which  might  easily  become  a  quarrel.  Mr. 
Blaine  is  perfectly  ready  for  the'  contest,  and,  if  his 
challenge  is  not  accepted,  his  successors  will  assume 
that  his  pretensions  have  been  admitted.  The  truth 
is  that  the  practical  solution  will  be  independent  of 
present  diplomacy.  If  in  any  future  war  a  belligerent 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  impede  the  transit  of  ships, 
he  will  not  be  restrained  by  a  declaration  which  has  no 
ground  in  international  law,  except  so  far  as  that 
anomalous  branch  of  jurisprudence  really  rests  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  forces  and  opportunities.  The  despatch  leaves 
in  uncertainty  the  important  question  of  equal  or  differ¬ 
ential  rates  on  trading  vessels  of  different  countries ;  but, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the  proprietors,  like  those  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  will  probably  charge  equal  rates.  There 
is  an  ulterior  danger  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  obtain  more  favourable  rates  for  its  shipping 
by  negotiation  or  by  purchase.  Political  control  over  the 
Canal  and  adjacent  territory  might  afterwards  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  confirm  the  possession  of  commercial  advantages. 
As  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  hereafter  waive  the  claims  which 
are  now  advanced,  it  remains  for  the  European  Powers 
to  consider  how  Mr.  Blaine’s  imperious  document  ought 
to  be  received.  The  English  Government  will  perhaps 
deem  it  expedient,  in  acknowledging  the  communication, 
to  declare  that  no  pretension  of  the  kind  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  use  of  menacing  language.  It  may  be  well 
to  reserve  a  right,  which  may  perhaps  never  be  exercised, 
of  protesting  against  encroachment  on  the  neutrality  of 
the  Canal.  If  a  collision  at  any  time  occurs,  the  result 
will  not  depend  on  the  arguments  which  might  now  be 
plausibly  used.  Precedent,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
French  expedition  to  Mexico,  and  sound  reason  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  American  claim  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal  will  become 
virtually  subject  to  American  sovereignty,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  displace  occupants  in  possession.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Blaine’s  political  position  should  have 
required  the  publication  of  the  despatch. 


CONDITION  OF  IRELAND. 

IRELAND  still  continues  to  occupy  the  foremost  place 
on  the  political  scene,  and  the  advantages  of  the  action 
of  the  Government,  tardy  as  it  has  been,  continue  to  be 
demonstrated.  The  higher  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  habit,  have  apparently  discerned  the  winning 
side,  and  have  cast  in  their  lot  with  it,  though  the  vigorous 
action  of  Archbishop  McCabe  in  reference  to  a  priestly 
Land  Leaguer  in  his  own  diocese  may  not  be  followed 
universally.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  decide  whether  the 
cheerful  declarations  of  some  supporters  of  the  Ministry, 
to  the  effect  that  the  neck  of  the  Land  League — that 
League  which  so  lately  had  their  open  or  half-concealed 
sympathy — is  broken,  but  it  is  certain  that  symptoms  of 
paralysis  are  visible.  The  cases  which  the  League  was  to 
present  have,  contrary  to  some  expectations,  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  before  the  Commissioners ;  but  that  is  a  function 
to  the  exercise  of  which  there  can  be  no  particular  objection. 
Outrages,  indeed,  continue ;  and  in  one  case — unfortunately,  a 
fatal  one — it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone’s  advice  at  Leeds 
to  anti- Land  Leaguers  had  been  taken  with  that  literalness 
which  Irishmen  usually  show  in  interpreting  the  Prime 
Minister’s  illustrations  and  arguments.  But  there  has 
been  no  repetition  of  the  Dublin  and  Limerick  riots,  and 
the  Liberals,  as  distinguished  from  the  Land  Leaguers, 
of  the  Dublin  Town  Council  have  mustered  up  courage 
sufficient  to  enable  them,  with  the  assistance  of  their  Con¬ 
servative  colleagues  and  the  casting  vote  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  to  defeat  the  impudent  proposal  for  conferring  the 
freedom  of  the  City  on  Mr.  Parnell.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  remarkable  and  very  unexpected  success 
of  the  Government  candidate  at  Berwick  is  to  be  taken 
almost  wholly  as  a  verdict  of  approval  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  their  policy  towards  Ireland.  In  the  intoxica¬ 
tion  of  this  triumph  some  Radical  organs  have  ventured 
to  hint  that  they  could  do  without  such  Conservative  support 
as  that  which  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Plunket  have  offered, 
and  which  even  the  Home  Secretary  acknowledges  with 
gratitude.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  are  likely  to  put  a 
wiser  construction  on  Mr.  Jerningham’s  majority. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  inevitable,  that  in  a  system  of 
polity  such  as  prevails  in  England  at  present  public  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  continually  distracted  from  the  actual 
necessities  of  the  moment  by  controversies  as  to  the  past. 
It  was  quite  natural  that  speakers  and  writers  who  had 
been  for  months  and  almost  for  years  deprecating  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  line  of  policy  should  be  volubly  eager  to 
prove  that  they  had  never  deprecated  it  at  all.  It  is 
equally  natural  that  Opposition  critics  should  indulge  in 
sarcastic  reminders ;  but  neither  proceeding  can  be  regarded 
as  particularly  profitable.  The  Home  Secretary  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  their  respective 
addresses  at  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  seem  to  have 
arranged  to  divide  the  field,  Mr.  Chamberlain  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  present,  Sir  William  Harcourt  courageously 
attempting  to  obliterate  the  past.  The  Home  Secretary 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  moral  courage,  and  he  has 
never  perhaps  shown  the  quality  more  conspicuously  than 
in  his  taunts  to  his  adversaries  because  they  did  not  them¬ 
selves  nip  the  Land  League  in  the  bud.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  seems  to  possess  the  failing  with  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  taunted  Lord  Salisbury — a  short  memory. 
He  would  otherwise  doubtless  have  remembered  that  when 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  famous  manifesto  appeared,  its  pro¬ 
phecy  of  coming  dangers  in  Ireland  was  met  by  the 
opposite  party  with  a  unanimous  shout  of  ridicule,  as  an 
attempt  to  conjure  up  ghosts  in  daylight,  and  an  elec¬ 
tioneering  device.  It  was  after  the  present  Ministry  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  power  that  the  Land  League,  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  not  in  bud,  but  only  in  seed,  came  to  be  in  a  state 
to  be  nipped  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  with  what  energy 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  his  colleagues  have  until  the  last 
few  days  used  the  nippers.  But  these  controversies  as 
to  bygones  are,  as  has  been  said,  not  over  profitable.  It  is 
in  one  sense  too  early,  and  in  another  too  late,  for  them. 
There  is  more  interest  in  the  spectacle  of  the  Liverpool 
Liberals,  who  not  so  long  ago  rapturously  cheered  Lord 
Ramsay  and  Home  Rule,  rapturously  cheering  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Imperial  integrity,  and  still  more  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  himself 
engaged  in  drawing  up  a  kind  of  Harmony  of  the 
Gladstonian  gospels.  It  is  the  wont  of  liarmonizers  to 
begin  by  laying  down  general  principles,  and  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  has  laid  down  one  which  has  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  providing  a  subject  of  amusement  for  some 
days  to  all  Tories  and  most  Liberals — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
whole  people  of  England  save  a  small  fraction.  The 
generous  admission  that  “  there  may  be  times  when  it  is 
“  the  highest  duty  of  a  Liberal  Government  to  support 
“  and  assert  the  law  ”  is  not  likely  very  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  The  sermon  of  which  this  was  the  text  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  it  had  not,  like  Sir  William 
Harcourt’s,  been  vitiated  by  the  presence  of  some  singular 
readings  of  history.  To  say  that  conciliation  towards 
Ireland  is  a  policy  so  recent  that  it  has  not  had  time  to 
produce  results,  and  that  force  has  always  failed,  is  simply 
to  reverse  the  facts.  The  three-quarters  of  a  century  of 
peace  and  quietness  which,  even  when  England  was  in 
sore  straits,  followed  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  con¬ 
trasts  curiously  with  the  half-century  of  trouble  and  veiled 
or  open  rebellion  which,  with  its  continuous  series  of  con¬ 
ciliations,  has  followed  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Against  romancing  of  this  kind  the  plain 
matter-of-fact  statements  of  the  Dukes  of  Abercorn  and 
Marlborough — persons  whose  acquaintance  with  Ireland 
perhaps  equals  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt — may  beset  with  considerable  advantage  ;  while 
Mr.  Plunket’s  speech  (could  telephonic  communication 
have  been  established  between  Chelsea,  Birmingham,  and 
Liverpool)  would  have  acted  as  a  simultaneous  refutation 
of  the  two  Ministers.  For  historical  accuracy  and  poli¬ 
tical  moderation  this  speech  deserves  to  rank  among  the 
very  best  that  the  whole  question  has  produced.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  remarks  at  Knowsley  were,  putting  the 
position  of  the  speaker  aside,  of  less  interest  than  those  of 
his  colleagues ;  but  it  is  fair  to  make  the  allowance  that 
he  came  after  them  with  nothing  new  to  talk  about.  It 
was  probably  impossible  for  him  to  be  silent,  yet  silence 
would  have  saved  him  from  two  awkward  utterances.  If 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  to  be  believed  when  he  says  that  but 
for  the  Land  League  the  Land  Act  would  not  have  been 
passed,  how  is  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  believed  when  he  says 
that  the  Land  League  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  Bill  or 
its  success  ?  If  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  believed  when  he 
says  that  the  League  is  or  was  an  organized  attempt  to 
override  the  will  of  the  Irish  nation,  how  is  it  that  he  left 
it  to  work  its  will  so  long  ? 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  is  satisfactory  about 
the  apologies  of  the  Government.  Lame  or  not,  they 
commit  them  and  their  supporters,  as  far  as  such  things 
can  do,  to  the  maintenance  of  their  later,  as  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  their  earlier,  attitude  in  reference  to 
the  Irish  question,  and  that  is  the  principal  matter.  Sup¬ 
posing  this  attitude  to  be  indeed  maintained,  the  interest 
of  the  situation  unquestionably  centres  upon  the  working 
of  the  Land  Court  itself.  Hitherto  the  operations  of  that 
Court  have  been  merely  preliminary,  and,  whatever  their 
importance,  have  not  had  the  public  attractiveness  which 
will  belong  to  the  actual  settlement  of  the  first  disputed 
rent  in  a  genuine  test  case.  It  is  complained,  with  per¬ 
haps  not  unnatural,  but  certainly  with  unwise,  quernlous- 
ness,  that  the  Court  has  been  somewhat  ostentations 
in  inviting  tenants  to  come  and  be  relieved  of  their 
burdens.  The  complaint  might  come  with  weight  from  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  measure,  but  scarcely  from  those  who  have 
from  the  beginning  regarded  it  as  intended  to  benefit  the 
tenant  at  the  expense  of  his  landlord.  Judge  O’Hagan 
and  his  colleagues  could  not  with  any  decency  or  gravity 
invite  landlords  to  come  and  be  shorn  ;  nor  can  much  fault 
be  found  with  their  reply  to  Lord  Longford’s  request  for 
information.  For  it  may  be  reasonably  suspected  that 
Lord  Longford  would  receive  a  very  similar  answer, 
perhaps  not  distinguished  by  the  courtesy  which  he 
admits,  if  he  addressed  similar  questions  to  any  Court 
sitting,  or  to  sit,  between  the  Strand  and  Carey  Street. 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  Land  Court  is  a  mere 
Conseil  de  Prud’hommes,  appointed  to  settle  the  amicable 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants.  Where  the 
differences  are  amicable,  there  was  and  is  no  need  of 
a  Land  Court  at  all ;  and  where  they  are  not  amicable, 
the  very  fact  of  its  constitution  announces  it  as 
created  to  protect,  not  the  landlord  against  the  tenant,  but 
the  tenant  against  the  landlord.  The  measure  and  extent 
of  this  protection  remains  of  course  to  be  proved.  There 
is,  however,  one  remark  of  Judge  O’Hagan’s  which  shows 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  enormous  responsibility  which 
will  rest  upon  the  sub-Commissioners,  and  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  proceedings.  A  solicitor,  on  the  part  of  a 


landlord,  applied  for  the  exclusion  of  certain  town  parks 
under  the  Act ;  the  Commission,  however,  refused  to  decide 
the  case  on  this  preliminary  objection,  on  the  ground 
that  a  sub-Commission  only  could  determine  the  facts 
by  visiting  the  spot.  It  would,  indeed,  almost  seem 
that  the  Judge  does  not  intend  in  any  case  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  question  of  fact,  thus  constantly  involving  a 
double  process.  These  and  other  points  will  doubtless 
be  made  clear  by  actual  decisions  on  the  merits  before 
long.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Irish  landlords,  whatever  confidence  they  may  have  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  tribunal,  are  reluctant  to  anticipate 
its  operations  by  voluntary  reductions  of  rent.  Such 
reductions  would  not  save  them  from  a  subsequent  appeal 
to  the  Court ;  and  of  the  expense,  the  duration,  and  the 
probable  results  of  such  an  appeal,  they  are,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  unable  to  form  the  slightest  idea. 


AUSTRIA  AND  ITALY. 

EVERY  possible  effort  is  being  made  at  Vienna  to  give 
not  only  a  decorous,  but  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  King 
of  Italy.  He  himself  is  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  and 
attended  by  his  principal  Ministers ;  and  Italy  is  as 
anxious  as  Austria  to  mark  its  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  visit.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Austria  will 
be  present  to  take  their  part  in  what  is  felt  to  be,  not  only 
a  splendid  ceremonial,  but  a  considerable  political  event; 
and  not  only  the  Court,  but  the  people,  appear  eager  to 
testify  their  good  will  towards  the  head  of  a  State  which 
was  until  lately  regarded  as  the  undying  enemy  of 
Austria.  That  the  King  of  Italy  should  come  as  the 
cordial  friend  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  regarded  with 
peculiar  gratification  by  the  Austrians.  They  are  perfectly 
ready  to  forget  the  past ;  or,  if  their  memory  must  wander 
backwards,  they  may  have  a  secret  satisfaction  in  calling 
to  mind  that,  amid  all  the  reverses  of  recent  years,  they  at 
least  always  beat  the  Italians  when  single-handed.  But  no 
doubt  they  think  much  more  of  the  future  than  of  the 
past,  and  regard  the  King’s  visit  chiefly  as  a  token  that 
the  modern  policy  of  Austria  is  that  which  most  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  Italy  as  the  basis  of  an  intimate  alliance. 
Italy  shows  that  it  considers  the  friendship  of  Austria  as 
the  friendship  which  suits  it  best,  and  Austria  shows  that 
it  is  much  pleased  that  this  should  be  the  well-considered 
opinion  of  Italy.  Such  feelings,  however,  though  genuine, 
are  vague,  and  there  could  not  be  a  better  mode  of  express¬ 
ing  them  than  that  to  which  a  Royal  visit  gives  a  peculiar 
opening.  The  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  to  con¬ 
fute,  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  the  theory  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  The  personal  element  in 
government  comes  continually  into  greater,  and  not  into 
less,  prominence.  Prince  Bismarck  is  everything  in  Ger¬ 
many,  M.  Gambetta  is  very  much  in  France,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  at  least  much  in  England.  Royalty  must  always 
be  the  embodiment  of  the  personal  element  of  government 
in  some  shape  or  other.  Both  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  are  always  doing  something  which  no  one  else  could 
do,  and  which  innumerable  persons  are  extremely  pleased  to 
see  them  doing.  It  was  in  a  large  measure  as  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  Queen  that  the  American  Government 
ordered  that  the  English  flag  should  be  saluted  at  York- 
town,  and  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  Queen  at  the  time- 
of  the  late  President’s  illness  and  death  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  set  the  tide  of  American  opinion 
against  the  Fenians  in  the  States.  Towards  the  accepted 
and  customary  embodiments  of  the  personal  element  in 
government  kindly  feelings  can  be  expressed  with  a 
warmth  and  an  absence  of  restraint  which  cannot  always 
be  displayed  towards  a  whole  nation,  or  a  principle,  or  a 
cause.  Those  who  display  the  feeling  are  not  obliged  to 
ask  how  far  they  may  be  committing  themselves.  It  is 
easy  and  pleasant  to  give  a  very  courteous  and  animated 
welcome  to  the  King  of  Italy  when  it  might  be  difficult 
to  see  what  is  the  exact  kind  of  friendship  with  Italy 
that  Austria  desires,  what  aims  it  embraces,  and  what 
strains  or  tests  it  would  endure. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  primary  object  of  the  King’s 
visit  to  Vienna  is  to  give  a  reply  on  the  part  of  Italy  to 
the  Tunis  expedition.  Not  that  there  are  any  signs  of 
immediate  hostility  between  France  and  Italy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Italian  Treaty  of  Commerce,  which  the 
French  Government  had  postponed  with  an  appearance  of 
lukewarmness  greater  even  than  it  has  manifested  towards 
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the  English  treaty,  seems  now  on  the  point  of  being  really 
concluded.  Both  Governments,  too,  have  a  solid  tie  of 
friendship  in  the  enmity  with  which  the  Papacy  equally 
regards  them.  The  Tunis  expedition  itself  has  had  the 
wholesome  effect  of  increasing  the  dislike  of  the  French 
people  for  war,  and  Italy  has  at  this  moment  every  reason 
for  desiring  peace  which  a  delicate  financial  situation  can 
suggest.  It  is  the  future,  and  probably  a  not  very  near 
future,  that  Italy  is  considering.  Travellers  who  have 
recently  visited  the  mountain  districts  which  divide  Franco 
and  Italy  must  have  noticed  the  eagerness  and  rapidity 
with  which  military  works  of  defence  are  being  pushed 
forward  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Italy  and  Fiance  are 
not  contemplating  a  war,  but  they  are  contemplating  what 
might  happen  if  a  war  ever  broke  out.  They  are  at  least 
guarding  against  those  surprises  the  facility  of  executing 
which  often  leads  to  war.  Probably  the  French  and 
Italian  Governments  could  say  with  equal  truth  and 
equal  earnestness  that  what  they  are  aiming  at  is  not 
so  much  to  make  war  difficult  as  to  make  war  unlikely ; 
just  as  we  fortified  Portsmouth  some  year’s  ago,  not 
so  much  to  secure  ourselves  in  case  of  a  war  that  we  fore¬ 
saw,  as  to  remove  from  the  Emperor  the  temptation  of 
thinking  that  he  could  begin  a  war  by  seizing  on  one  of 
our  great  naval  strongholds.  The  Royal  visit  to  Vienna 
is  very  much  like  the  erection  of  one  of  the  new  forts  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  It  is  a  strengthening  of 
the  defensive  position  of  Italy.  War  with  Italy  would 
bo  one  thing,  and  war  with  Italy  backed  by  Austria, 
even  if  Germany  kept  aloof,  would  be  another  and  a 
very  different  thing.  It  would  be  a  war  into  which 
no  French  statesman,  not  even  M.  Ollivier  or  M.  St.- 
Hilaike,  could  enter  with  a  light  heart.  The  Austrian 
alliance,  like  a  new  fort,  only  in  a  much  greater  degree, 
makes  a  French  war  more  difficult,  and  therefore  more 
improbable. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  ecclesiastical  matters  may 
occupy  some  of  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  host  and  his 
Royal  guest ;  for  it  would  be  by  no  means  wonderful  if  the 
Pope  decided  to  leave  Rome  ;  and  if  he  chose  Salzburg  as 
the  place  of  his  exile,  and  was  received  there  by  Austria, 
it  would  be  a  point  of  great  moment  to  Italy  to  know 
what  attitude  Austria,  with  the  temporary  centre  of 
Catholicism  in  its  midst,  would  hold  towards  Italy.  But 
a  speculative  topic  like  this  can  only  form  a.  subsidiary 
part  of  such  communications  as  the  Emperor  and  King 
may  interchange.  In  all  probability  they  will  not  inter¬ 
change  any  communications  of  a  very  definite  or  prac¬ 
tical  character.  The  significance  of  the  meeting  is  not 
in  the  consequences  to  which  a  friendship  between 
Austria  and  Italy  may  lead  at  the  present  moment, 
but  in  the  friendship  itself  and  its  ulterior  consequences. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  alliance  between  the  two  minor 
Mediterranean  Powers  against  one  of  the  chief  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Powers.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  an  adhesion  of  no 
very  formal  kind,  but  still  an  adhesion  sufficiently  unmis¬ 
takable,  of  Italy  to  the  central  Powers  of  Europe,  as  against 
France  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other.  No  one 
in  Turkey  or  out  of  it  believes  that  the  present  state  of 
things  in  the  East  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration.  Every 
European  statesman  must  consider  how,  when  the  change 
comes,  it  can  be  so  shaped  as  to  further  the  ends  which  he 
in  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world,  thinks  the  best.  Before 
the  day  of  great  things  comes  the  day  of  little  things  is 
always  coming.  There  is  always  some  minor  point 
arising,  such  as  the  Tunis  expedition,  the  action  of 
France  and  England  in  Egypt,  or  the  pressure  of 
Russia  on  the  Porte  for  the  payment  of  its  war 
indemnity,  which  keeps  on  the  alert  all  the  Powers 
interested  in  the  ultimate  solution.  For  all  the  Great 
Powers,  except  Germany,  the  Eastern  question  is  really 
a  Mediterranean  question.  France,  Italy,  and  Austria 
are  naturally  Mediterranean  Powers.  Russia  longs, 
above  all  things,  to  get  an  outlet  from  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  Mediterranean,  and  England  regards  it  as  indispens¬ 
able  to  the  existence  of  her  Empire  that  she  should 
keep  the  highway  through  the  Mediterranean  open.  Italy, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  political  gratitude  was 
a  powerful  one,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  late  King 
and  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of 
1859  and  of  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  was  long 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  her  best  policy  as  a  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Power  to  sail  in  the  wake  of  France.  Her  exclu¬ 
sion  by  France  from  participation  ia  the  control  of  Egypt 


and  the  Tunis  expedition  have  altered  the  opinions  of 
Italian  statesmen.  They  see  that  France  will  always 
keep  down  Italy  as  a  Mediterranean  Power  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  the  traditional  notion  that  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ought  to  be  a  French  lake  has  still  a  strong 
and  abiding  hold  on  those  who  govern  France.  A  coalition 
between  the  two  minor  Mediterranean  Powers  seems  not 
unnaturally  to  Italians,  under  present  circumstances,  to  be 
the  best  way  of  preventing  the  realization  of  the  French 
dream.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  every  Italian  of 
sense  that  Italy  has  nothing  to  gain  in  the  way  of 
territory  that  could  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  her  by 
the  mere  breaking  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  while 
Austria  has,  or  may  not  unreasonably  think  she  has,  very 
much  to  gain  in  such  an  event.  That  Austria  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  some  day  aggrandized,  while  Italy  is  not,  is  a 
contingency  that  Italian  statesmen  cannot  help  taking  into 
account.  But  when  they  have  taken  it  into  account,  they 
may  be  wise  in  thinking  that  Italy,  in  alliance  with  an 
aggrandized  Austria,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  hold¬ 
ing  her  own  in  the  Mediterranean  than  Italy  as  an  ally  of 
France,  subject  to  perpetual  humiliations.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  breaking  up  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which 
perhaps  may  not  come  for  years — for  it  could  not  come 
without  a  prearranged  partition  or  a  great  war — that 
is  to  be  thought  of.  What  is  to  come  while  the  Turkish 
Empire  still  endures  is  the  thought  that  must  chiefly 
occupy  the  Italian  mind.  In  this  preliminary  stage  of 
things  everything  is  a  question  of  influence.  What  is  to 
be  the  influence  of  Italy  at  the  Porte  ?  what  in  Egypt? 
what  if  Tripoli  is  threatened  or  Morocco  is  threatened  ? 
The  influence  of  Italy  at  the  Porte,  or  in  Egypt,  or  with 
Europe,  if  Tripoli  or  Morocco  is  threatened,  is  likely  to  be 
far  greater  if  she  appears  on  the  scene  as  the  ally  of 
Austria,  and  therefore  of  Germany,  than  if  she  remains  in 
the  weakness  of  isolation  or  in  the  character  of  an  ally  of 
France,  always  obliged  to  endure  whatever  her  great  and 
very  imperious  neighbour  chooses  to  impose  on  her.  In  re¬ 
turn,  the  influence  of  Austria  will  be  considerably  increased 
when  she  can  come  forward  as  representing  not  only  her 
own  very  confined  Mediterranean  seaboard,  but  the  long 
coasts  of  Italy.  How  each  country  is  to  exercise  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  gains  is  a  point  which  it  may  be  left  to  circum¬ 
stances  to  determine.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  intended  co¬ 
operation  of  Austria  and  Italy  that  gives  significance  to  the 
Royal  meeting,  and  as  the  meeting  itself  gives  assurance 
of  this  intended  co-operation,  it  would  be  an  important 
political  event  even  if  the  Emperor  and  the  King  talked  of 
nothing  but  the  weather  when  they  were  together. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

HE  ratification  by  the  Transvaal  Yolksraad  of  the 
Convention  is  the  result  of  simple  causes.  The 
leaders  invited  the  Yolksraad  to  violate  the  pledges  which 
they  had  themselves  given,  in  the  belief  that  the  Imperial 
Government  would  be  afraid  to  resort  to  force.  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  declaration  at  Leeds,  and  the  movement  of 
the  troops  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  have  convinced  them 
that  there  was  a  limit  to  the  concessions  which  they  could 
extort.  The  Convention  is  accordingly  ratified  by  a 
unanimous  vote ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  an  unintelli¬ 
gible  comment.  The  Boers  profess  to  rely  on  an  assurance 
of  the  English  Government  that  the  terms  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  revised  if  it  is  found  not  to  work  well  in 
practice.  No  such  promise  has  been  communicated  to  the 
press,  or  otherwise  made  known  in  England.  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  some  inaccuracy  in  the  report.  Before 
the  latest  news  a  long  interval  had  occurred  since  the 
date  of  the  last  important  communication  from  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  The  Boer  leaders  had  time  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  impression  which  was  produced  in  England  by  the 
language  of  the  negotiators  in  their  address  to  the  Volksraad, 
and  by  the  subsequent  Report  of  the  Committee.  They  were 
also  distinctly  informed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  both  in 
his  speech  at  Leeds  and  probably  in  more  diplomatic  form, 
that  they  have  no  further  serious  concessions  to  expect 
from  England.  The  result  has  proved  the  justice  of  the 
anticipation  that,  when  they  found  it  impossible  to  rely 
on  the  weakness  which  they  must  have  attributed  to  the 
Government,  they  would  induce  the  Volksraad  to  ratify  the 
Convention  to  which  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
Boers  are  already  pledged.  The  military  operations 
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proved  to  be  the  most  efficacious  arguments.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  misfortune  if  regard  for  national  honour 
had  rendered  necessary  a  fresh  appeal  to  force. 

Although  the  Volksraad  has  sanctioned  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  the  Boers  are  not  likely  after  the  evacuation  of 
their  country  to  observe  its  terms  with  minute  fide¬ 
lity.  The  Report  of  their  Committee  was  remarkably 
candid  in  the  enumeration  of  articles  to  which  objection 
was  taken.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  would  make  concessions  as  to  the  debt, 
especially  as  it  may  be  found  difficult  to  recover  any  sum 
which  the  Boers  may  promise  to  pay.  It  is  more  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  Committee  should  express  the  objections 
which  they  really  entertain  to  those  parts  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  excite  the  strongest  popular  feeling  in  England. 
The  Committee  urged  the  Volksraad  to  insist  on  the 
omission  of  three  or  four  important  articles,  on  the  idle 
pretext  that  they  were  unnecessary  and  affronting.  Among 
the  provisions  which,  according  to  the  Report,  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Convention,  are  the  guarantee  for  free¬ 
dom  of  religious  worship,  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and 
the  protection  of  the  European  inhabitants  who  have  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  the  Crown.  The  sincerity  of  one  at 
least  of  their  protests  is  proved  by  the  recent  seizure  of 
property  belonging  to  one  of  their  own  community  who 
had  refused  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  The  obstinate  denial 
of  religious  freedom,  though  it  is  consistent  with  the  old 
traditions  of  Calvinism,  sounds  in  the  present  day  like  a 
strange  anachronism.  The  stipulation  against  slavery  was 
included  in  the  original  Sand  River  Treaty  ;  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  audacious  honesty  in  the  professed  disinclination 
to  renew  obligations  which  have  not  been  found  practically 
binding. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  least  acceptable  part 
of  the  Convention  is  that  which  provides  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  native  population.  It  is  true  that  the  right 
of  interference  which  was  reserved  to  the  English  Resi¬ 
dent  is  incompatible  with  entire  independence  ;  but  the 
Dutch  negotiators,  in  recognizing  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Queen,  conceded  in  general  terms  a  limitation  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  Republican  Government.  It 
is  not  known  that  the  representatives  of  the  Boers  made 
any  strong  objection  to  the  control  which  the  Imperial 
Government  proposed  to  exercise  over  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Transvaal.  Eor  English  interests  the  provision 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  Convention, 
especially  since  the  restriction  could,  unlike  some  of  the 
internal  ai’rangements,  be  practically  enforced.  The  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  Transvaal  Republic  requires  facilities  for 
negotiating  as  to  freedom  of  commerce  and  transit  with 
the  neighbouring  Portuguese  settlements  may  be  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed.  The  English  Government  would  cer¬ 
tainly  concur  in  any  reasonable  agreement  for  such 
purposes,  and  it  would  have  a  right  to  guard  itself  against 
any  scheme  of  differential  duties  in  favour  of  other 
nations.  Circumstances  might  arise  in  which  it  would 
be  just  and  necessary  to  guard  against  intervention,  in  the 
form  of  treaties  with  the  Transvaal,  which  European 
Powers  might  wish  to  exercise  in  South  African  affairs. 
A  community  of  forty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  can  scarcely  require  diplomatic  communication 
with  distant  States.  At  the  time  when  hostilities  were 
interrupted,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Boer  Republic  was  to  be  limited  to  internal 
administration. 

It  may  possibly  be  desirable  to  reconsider  the  terms  of 
the  English  protectorate  over  the  natives.  During  the 
short  period  of  annexation,  the  native  tribes,  having  tech¬ 
nically  become  English  subjects,  may  perhaps  have 
established  a  certain  claim  on  the  Imperial  Government. 
In  practice  the  relations  between  the  Dutch  farmers  and 
the  natives  had  not  been  materially  altered.  The  coloui’ed 
population  being  remitted  to  its  former  condition,  loses 
rather  a  prospect  of  improvement  than  any  advantage 
actually  enjoyed.  No  Government  could  have  established 
equality  of  rights  between  the  dominant  minority  and  the 
inferior  race.  It  is  impossible  to  confer  full  constitutional 
privileges  on  half-civilized  tribes  which  largely  outnumber 
the  residents  of  European  descent.  In  the  Cape  Colony  a 
liberal  and  judicious  experiment  has  been  tried  by  the 
institution  of  a  high  franchise,  which  enables  a  few  natives 
of  the  highest  capacity  to  exercise  political  rights.  If 
too  many  of  the  natives  complied  with  the  conditions 
under  which  equality  is  attained,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
readjust  the  suffrage,  so  as  to  fc:cure  to  the  white  inhabitants 


the  control  of  public  affairs.  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
will  not  be  at  present  disposed  to  admit  the  natives  within 
their  borders  to  a  share,  however  small,  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech  at 
Newcastle  reminded  his  audience  that  the  Boers  were 
not  the  entire  population  of  the  Transvaal,  nor  even 
a  majority.  Eor  his  immediate  purpose  the  argument  was 
sound ;  but,  when  a  civilized  community  is  surrounded  by 
barbarians,  political  rights  cannot  be  apportioned  by  the 
process  of  counting  heads.  At  this  time  some  of  the 
colonists  of  Natal  are  beginning  to  agitate  for  the  con¬ 
cession  of  practical  independence  in  the  form  of  responsible 
government.  Their  aspirations  are  injudicious  and  pre¬ 
mature,  for  their  own  population  is  insignificant,  and  the 
natives  within  their  borders  outnumber  them  by  ten  to  one. 
It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  retain  the  control  and 
protection  of  an  impartial  Government. 

If  the  English  Resident  is  entrusted,  in  reality  as 
well  as  in  form,  with  the  protection  of  the  natives, 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  interference  may  prove 
to  be  both  irritating  and  ineffectual.  He  will  have  no 
armed  force  at  his  disposal,  nor  will  he  command  the 
services  of  a  single  policeman.  The  duty  .and  right  of 
remonstrance  will  be  at  the  same  time  ineffectual  and  un¬ 
dignified  ;  yet,  if  he  neglects  to  interpose  in  cases  of 
oppression,  his  inaction  will  involve  his  office  and  the 
English  Government  in  discredit.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
factious  Boers  should  think  their  honour  concerned  in  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  impunity  with  which  they  will  be  able  to 
violate  the  terms  of  the  Convention.  If  no  real  protection 
is  afforded,  the  natives  will  suffer  by  the  nominal  main¬ 
tenance  of  an  illusory  safeguard.  It  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  right  of  protecting  natives  involves,  to  some 
extent,  the  responsibility  of  restraining  their  encroachments. 
The  people  of  the  Transvaal  would  have  a  right  to  complain 
of  any  violence  or  plunder  which  might  be  perpetrated  by 
native  chiefs  who  were  under  the  protection  or  patronage 
of  the  English  Government.  If  the  stipulations  of  the 
Convention  are  in  this  respect  relaxed,  it  would  be  neither 
necessary  nor  becoming  to  rescind  the  prohibition  of  kid¬ 
napping  and  slavery.  If  the  engagement  was  broken  by 
the  Boers,  the  Imperial  Government  would,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  be  entitled  to  choose  its  own  time  and  methods 
for  enforcing  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  Since  the 
Convention  has  been  ratified  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  natives  may  be 
made  by  friendly  negotiation.  The  Engljsh  Government 
is  bound  to  secure  the  rights  and  property  of  those  who 
adhered  to  their  allegiance  during  the  recent  troubles,  and 
especially  of  the  English  residents.  The  Boers  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  persecuting  their  political  opponents, 
and  their  possible  desire  of  revenge  deserves  no  favourable 
consideration.  In  their  contention  as  to  the  debt  they  are 
probably  in  the  wrong ;  but  in  such  cases  the  debtor  who 
is  unwilling  to  pay  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  rightful 
claimant. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ON  THE 
CONSERVATIVE  TARTY. 

EVERAL  years  ago  Mr.  Disraeli  compared  the  two 
ancient  party  Review's  to  hangers-on  at  rival  coaching 
inns  which  had  been  left  desolate  by  the  transfer  of  traffic 
from  roads  to  railways.  The  comparison  has  become  even 
more  accurate  with  the  further  lapse  of  time.  Whether  one 
of  them  painfully  argues  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administra¬ 
tion  is  actuated  by  sound  Whig  principles,  or  its  rival 
denounces  the  Whig  oligarchy  which  has  long  since  become 
powerless,  their  relation  to  the  political  contests  of  the 
present  day  is  as  remote  as  the  traditions  of  the  “  High- 
“  flyer  ”  or  the  “  Rocket.”  It  would  be  well  for  the  Con¬ 
servatives  if  the  Government  adhered  to  old  Whig 
principles ;  and  they  would  profit  still  more  largely  by  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Whig  oligarchy  as  it  flourished  down 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston.  An  article  on  the  Past 
and  Future  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  is  partly  occupied  with  a 
vindication  of  Pitt,  by  whose  example,  rather  than  by 
that  of  Peel,  modern  leaders  of  the  party  are  exhorted  to 
regulate  their  conduct.  The  Pitt  and  Fox  controversy  is 
introduced  by  a  short  discussion  of  Whig  and  Tory  politics 
from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  disquisition  on  the  principles  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  Egyptian  dynasty  would  for  practical  purposes  be 
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equally  instructive.  The  writer,  who  might  be  thought 
a  zealous  partisan,  suddenly  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  party  government  ought  no  longer  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  As  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  system, 
and  especially  of  the  large  Liberal  majority  which 
is  its  present  result,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  division  into  parties  is  expedient  or  necessary.  If 
there  were  no  parties,  there  would  be  no  need  to  discuss 
the  Past  and  Future  of  the  Conservative  Party.  It  also 
seems  slightly  inconsistent  for  a  writer  who  disapproves  of 
party  politics  to  direct  against  the  Government  a  not 
undeserved  attack.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  true  that 
party  struggles  ought  to  be,  and  indeed  are,  suspended 
in  presence  of  a  common  danger.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield 
or  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  called  upon  as  Minister  to 
suppress  rebellion  in  Ireland,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
some  members  of  the  present  Government  would  be  at 
the  head  of  an  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Land  League. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  indeed,  even  while  in  office,  avows  his 
partial  sympathy  with  an  organization  directed  against 
proprietary  rights.  The  conduct  of  the  Conservatives  has 
thus  far  been  admirably  loyal  and  patriotic. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer  with  reason  declares  that,  if 
the  Opposition  hopes  to  resume  power,  it  must,  instead  of 
contenting  itself  with  exposure  of  the  errors  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  form  and  support  a  policy  of  its  own.  The  doctrines 
which  the  Conservatives  are  advised  to  profess  and  defend 
would,  if  the  counsels  of  the  Quarterly  are  followed,  effec¬ 
tually  perpetuate  Liberal  supremacy.  To  the  approaching 
extension  of  the  suffrage  the  Reviewer  offers  no  objection. 
He  is  willing  to  concede  household  suffrage  in  counties, 
though  he  fears  the  results  of  redistribution  of  seats.  It 
will  perhaps  be  found  impossible  to  resist  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  changes  which  have  yet  been  proposed  by  the 
subversive  party  ;  but  a  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
poorest  class  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  complacency.  The 
same  majority  which  is  about  to  enfranchise  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  will  regulate  at  its  pleasure  the  reappor¬ 
tionment  of  seats;  or,  if  redistribution  is  postponed,  it 
will  be  more  thoroughly  effected  in  a  future  Parliament 
with  the  aid  of  the  augmented  constituencies.  It  is  but 
an  idle  pretence  to  affect  popular  sympathies  merely  be¬ 
cause  submission  to  superior  force  may  be  unavoidable. 
The  House  of  Lords,  in  dealing  with  the  Land  Bill,  set  an 
example  of  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  statesmen  may 
acquiesce  in  objectionable  legislation  which  they  cannot 
prevent.  The  principal  speakers  exposed  with  unanswer¬ 
able  force  the  errors  of  a  measure  which  they  nevertheless 
could  not  reject  without  causing  greater  evils.  The  Con¬ 
servative  party  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  a 
further  degradation  of  the  suffrage,  but  it  is  not  bound  to 
applaud  a  vicious  policy.  The  Reviewer  also  favours  the 
institution  of  County  Boards  which  will  be  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  abolish  the  influence  of  the  gentry. 

The  historical  disquisitions  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
and  his  unwilling  approval  of  household  suffrage,  have 
but  a  slight  connexion  with  the  main  purpose  of  his 
essay.  In  his  opinion  the  Conservatives  are  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  by  a  recurrence  to  the  commercial  policy 
which  he  attributes  to  Canning  and  Huskisson,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  a  comparatively  moderate  system 
of  Protection.  Though  his  meaning  is  enveloped  in 
some  obscurity,  he  evidently  thinks  it  desirable  to  im¬ 
pose  duties  on  corn,  and  on  foreign  manufactures, 
if  not  on  raw  materials.  By  this  short  and  simple 
method  he  hopes  to  win  over,  not  only  farmers  and  lan  d- 
lords,  but  artisans  and  traders.  It  is  nothing  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  antediluvian  politics  and  economy  that  the  land- 
owners  know  the  restoration  of  the  Corn-laws  to  be 
impossible,  while  most  of  them  would  deem  it  unjust. 
Neither  manufacturers  nor  workmen  fear  the  competition 
of  foreign  goods,  though  it  is  true  that  many  among  them 
resent  the  protectionist  tariffs  of  foreign  countries.  The 
imaginary  corn  duty  would,  according  to  its  proposer,  not 
even  benefit  the  English  producer.  Part  of  the  Reviewer’s 
scheme  is  the  fantastic  plan  of  uniting  the  colonies  with 
the  mother-country  in  a  Customs  Union,  with  the  result 
of  allowing  Canadian  corn  to  be  imported  free  of  duty, 
while  American  produce  would  be  taxed.  Manitoba  is,  as 
he  truly  says,  not  less  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
than  the  best  parts  of  the  W estern  States  ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  English  farmer  would  still  be 
undersold,  though  he  might,  if  he  .thought  it  worth  while, 
console  himself  by  the  reflection  that  the  profit  went  into 
the  pocket  of  a  colonist.  As  a  supplement  to  his  notable 


project  the  Reviewer  contends  that  colonial  members 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  English  Parliament.  Per¬ 
haps  Victoria  would  return  Mr.  Berry,  who  is  bent 
on  excluding  from  the  colony  which  he  lately  ruled,  not 
only  English  goods,  but  English  immigrants.  The  writer 
has  not  the  smallest  ground  for  believing  that  any  of  the 
great  colonies  would  concur  with  the  mother  country 
in  a  common  tariff.  On  the  other  hand,  Englishmen  are 
not  prepared  to  be  governed  by  a  Parliament  recruited 
from  another  hemisphere  or  from  the  antipodes. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  absurdities 
which  purport,  according  to  the  Reviewer,  to  form  the  policy 
of  the  Conservative  party.  It  would  be  a  grave  misfortune 
if  the  only  nucleus  of  constitutional  opposition  were  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  pursuit  of  impracticable  chimeras.  The 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  violates  not  only  the  rules  of 
common  sense  but  the  simple  principles  of  discipline.  The 
party  can  do  nothing  if  it  mutinies  against  its  leaders,  who 
have  already  repudiated  the  newfangled  Protectionism 
which  has  been  revived  under  another  name.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  on  several  occasions  expressed  his  con¬ 
tinued  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  he 
has  always  maintained.  Lord  Salisbury  at  Newcastle 
declared  that  raw  materials  and  the  food  of  the  people 
were  sacred ;  and  there  is  no  serious  agitation  for  any  im¬ 
post  except  a  duty  upon  corn.  The  attempt  to  snatch  a 
few  votes  here  and  there  by  humouring  temporary  and 
local  prejudices  can  only  -weaken  a  party  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  indispensable  to  the  country.  Those  who 
tamper  with  schemes  of  “  Fair  Trade  ”  risk  the  defeat  or 
postponement  of  the  coalition  which  may  be  anticipated 
at  an  earlier  or  later  period  between  the  two  great  sections 
of  constitutional  politicians.  No  Liberal  of  any  shade 
will  co-operate  with  advocates  of  Protection.  Even  re¬ 
taliation  must  be  limited  to  articles  which  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  at  home.  A  duty  on  Lyons  silks  would  for  the 
time  encourage  the  English  manufacturer,  with  the  result 
of  his  sudden  ruin  if  the  retaliatory  policy  produced  its 
intended  effect  in  the  modification  of  the  French  tariff. 
Lord  Salisbury  confined  his  illustration  of  retaliatory 
duties  to  French  wines,  which  come  into  competition  with 
no  English  products.  The  Conservative  party  will  have 
enough  to  do  in  defending  the  Grown,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Church,  the  institution  of  property,  and  the  right  of 
free  contract,  without  wasting  or  annihilating  its  strength 
in  foolish  and  impossible  enterprises. 


THE  NEXT  FRENCH  CABINET. 

HE  month  which  is  almost  at  an  end  has  been  an 
exciting,  yet  disheartening,  time  for  the  political 
gossips  of  Paris.  They  have  found  a  new  rumour  await¬ 
ing  them  at  every  street  corner ;  but  they  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  retail  it  except  under  peril  of  hearing  it  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  fortunate  possessor  of  some  newer  rumour 
still.  Even  the  august  Bureau  which  transmits  the  most 
authentic  intelligence  to  the  English  public  has  had  to 
own  itself  at  fault.  The  certain  truth  of  one  day  has 
been  the  exposed  falsehood  of  the  next.  There  is  reason 
to  think,  however,  that  the  two  opinions  between  which 
M.  Gahbetta  was  for  a  time  supposed  to  be  halting 
really  represented  successive  stages  in  his  mental  his¬ 
tory.  He  may  at  one  moment  have  wished  M.  Ferry 
to  resign  without  waiting  for  a  debate  in  the  Chamber, 
and  at  another  have  wished  him  to  resign  after  and 
in  consequence  of  a  debate  in  the  Chamber.  Each  of 
these  desires  is  in  itself  intelligible,  because  each  aims 
at  a  different  end,  and  proposes  to  attain  it  by  dif¬ 
ferent  means.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  probable  that  M. 
Gambetta  was  genuinely  anxious  to  get  the  transfer  of 
power  from  M.  Ferry  to  himself  accomplished  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  In  this  way  M.  Ferry  and  the 
least  incapable  of  his  colleagues  might  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  Cabinet.  It  may  be  objected  with 
much  plausibility  that  a  man  whose  only  experience 
of  office  has  been  gained  in  the  character  of  a  dictator 
could  hardly  have  cared  to  have  for  his  lieutenant  a 
man  who  had  only  just  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
The  influence  which  the  latter  might  have  been  expected 
to  exert  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  Cabinet’s  existence 
would  have  been  inconveniently  great.  He  would  have  had 
the  threads  of  all  that  was  going  on  too  much  in  his  own 
hands.  M.  Gambetta,  unless  rumour  does  him  injustice, 
will  mean  to  be  master  in  his  own  Cabinet ;  and  M.  Ferry 
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is  plainly  a  man  who  would  have  had  the  will,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  perhaps  the  power,  to  thwart  this  intention.  But 
then  M.  Gambetta  may  have  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  think 
of  the  political  situation,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  tastes  ; 
and,  from  this  point  of  view,  there  was  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  method  of  Ministerial  reconstruction  which 
would  have  allowed  M.  Ferry  to  take  office  under  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Had  this  method  been  adopted,  the  new  Cabinet 
would  at  starting  have  been  a  Gambetta-Ferry  Cabinet, 
not  a  Gambetta  Cabinet  pure  and  simple.  In  appearance, 
at  all  events,  such  a  Cabinet  would  not  have  differed  very 
much  from  the  existing  Cabinet.  It  would  have  been  pro¬ 
gressive,  because  no  Republican  Minister  since  M.  Dufaure 
has  been  bold  enough  to  proclaim  that  the  Republic  would 
do  well  to  stand  still ;  but  it  would  not  have  moved  further 
■or  faster  than  it  fancied  itself  obliged  to  move. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  M.  Gambetta 
thought  it  wise  to  reject  this  unobtrusive  way  of  taking 
■office,  and  to  insist  upon  hearing  from  the  Deputies  what 
it  is  that  they  wish  him  to  do.  Now,  unless  the  Deputies 
are  prepared  to  eat  their  own  words  with  unusual  prompti- 
•tude  and  unusual  affectation  of  appetite,  the  discussion 
with  which  the  Session  will  open  is  almost  certain  to  be 
of  a  violent  kind.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  many  of 
the  Deputies  are  less  extreme  in  their  views  than  they 
allowed  the  electors  to  believe.  But  this  suspected  mode¬ 
ration  is  not  likely  to  be  shown  just  yet.  Those  who 
secretly  favour  it  will  wish  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is 
blowing  before  they  commit  themselves  to  their  course. 
They  will  allow  the  speaking  to  be  done  by  others,  and  as 
the  issue  raised  relates  only  to  the  acts  of  a  Ministry 
which  is  already  condemned,  they  will  vote  as  they  are 
•  expected  rather  than  as  they  themselves  wish.  The  result 
will  be,  that  the  apparent  strength  of  the  extreme  party  in 
the  Chamber  will  be  greater  after  the  debate  than  it  was 
before  it,  and  a  Cabinet  formed  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  will  naturally  reflect  the  tone  of  the  debate  which 
has  given  birth  to  it.  It  will  be  likely  to  look  for  its 
chief  support  to  that  section  of  the  Advanced  Left  which 
differs  from  the  Extreme  Lett  in  little  else  than  in  its 
desire  to  see  a  Radical  policy  carried  out  by  M.  Gambetta 
rather  than  by  M.  Clemenceau.  M.  Gambetta’s  determi¬ 
nation  to  give  the  majority  in  the  new  Chamber  an 
opportunity  of  formulating  its  opinion  before  he  sets  to 
work  to  construct  an  Administration  is  consequently  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  matter  of  purely  personal  moment.  It 
may  prove  to  have  some  degree  of  political  significance. 
A  large  number  of  the  deputies  who  have  been  re-elected 
have  not  been  re-elected  to  vote  quite  as  they  have  voted 
hitherto.  They  have  come  back  under  more  stringent 
pledges  to  the  electors.  That  they  will  ultimately  try  to 
.evade  these  pledges  is  likely  enough.  The  men  themselves 
have  not  changed  since  1877  ;  the  only  difference  is  that 
they  have  had  to  make  larger  promises  in  order  to  retain 
their  seats.  But  they  will  hardly  make  this  attempt  in 
the  first  debate  of  the  first  Session.  They  will  not  mount 
the  tribune  in  October  merely  to  declare  that  all  that  they 
,  said  no  longer  ago  than  August  was  so  much  moonshine. 
"So  far  as  they  speak  at  all,  they  will  speak  in  the  sense 
of  their  addresses  to  their  constituents.  They  will  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  sweeping  reforms — reforms  which  shall 
for  ever  purge  the  Republic  of  the  last  taint  of  monarchical 
leaven,  and  make  short  work  of  the  Church,  the  magis¬ 
tracy,  and  the  Senate.  M.  Gambetta  may  know  perfectly 
well  that  these  seeming  enthusiasts  only  mean  a  fraction 
of  what  they  say.  But  he  may  not  be  able,  when  framing 
his  programme  or  forming  his  Cabinet,  to  disregard  what 
has  been  said  and  to  think  only  of  what  has  been  meant. 
When  the  desire  to  learn  the  views  of  the  majority  from 
their  own  lips  has  been  professed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Left  and  deferred  to  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  act  as  though  no  such  wish  had  been 
entertained  or  acted  on. 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  M.  Gambetta  appears  to  be 
once  more  leaning  towards  moderate  counsels.  His  speech 
and  his  silence  during  his  recent  visit  to  Normandy  have 
alike  pointed  in  this  direction.  He  has  for  the  most  part 
kept  clear  of  politics,  and,  on  the  one  occasion  when  he 
did  allow  himself  to  touch  on  them,  it  was  merely  to 
.utter  the  reassuring  commonplace  that,  as  the  Republic 
belongs  to  the  nation  and  not  to  a  party,  it  is  wide 
.enough  to  embrace  every  Frenchman.  Generalities 
of  this  kind  have  seldom  been  found  to  hamper  their 
authors  when  it  has  proved  convenient  to  disregard  them. 
A  man  must  show  himself  a  Frenchman  before  he  can 


establish  the  title  to  be  enfolded  in  these  maternal  arms, 
and  the  possession  of  sound  political  opinions  may  easily 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Republican  conception  of  nation¬ 
ality.  The  foes  who  belong  to  a  man’s  own  household 
may  fairly  claim  the  largest  share  of  his  hatred.  That 
M.  Gambetta  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  advantages  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  pursuit  of  a  conciliatory  policy  may  be 
fully  admitted.  But  his  realization  of  these  advantages 
has  not  governed  his  action  in  the  past,  and  there 
is  not  much  ground  to  suppose  that  it  will  exert  any 
more  effectual  influence  upon  his  action  in  the  future.  In 
form,  indeed,  it  may  still  be  an  open  question  whether  he 
is  going  to  ally  himself  with  the  Moderate  or  the  Extreme 
section  of  the  Republicans.  But,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
no  longer  of  much  importance  what  the  party  with  which 
he  happens  to  associate  himself  happens  to  be  called.  The 
faculty  of  offering  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  continually 
growing  demands  of  the  extreme  Radicals  is,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  denied  to  French  Republican  politicians.  The  utmost 
they  can  bring  themselves  to  say  is  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  doing  this  or  that,  and  this 
dilatory  plea  naturally  serves  as  an  invitation  to  the 
Radicals  to  show  that  the  time  has  come  sooner  than  the 
Government  expected.  The  only  difference  that  is  likely 
to  be  visible  between  a  Gambetta  Cabinet  in  which  the 
Moderate  Left  has  the  predominance  and  a  Gambetta 
Cabinet  in  which  the  Advanced  Left  has  the  predominance 
is  that  in  the  one  case  the  Extreme  party  will  dictate  what 
the  Cabinet  is  to  do,  while  in  the  other  case  an  Extreme 
Cabinet  will  do  what  it  dictates  to  itself. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

HE  agitation  for  the  transfer  of  ownership  from  land¬ 
lords  to  tenants  is  .so  significant  and  characteristic 
that,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  may  be  expedient  to  recur 
to  the  subject.  Sir  George  Bowyer  has  lately  quoted 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  former  declaration  that  the  principle 
of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  is  not  applicable  to  England ; 
yet  the  chief  danger  of  the  movement  consists  in  the 
uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pre¬ 
sent  or  future  intentions.  He  has,  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  predatory  nature  of  the  schemes  which  are  pro¬ 
posed,  vaguely  promised  to  introduce  a  Land  Bill.  It  is 
not  known — perhaps  he  may  not  himself  know — whether 
his  designs  refer  to  land-tenure  or  to  the  relations  between 
agricultural  lessors  and  lessees.  There  is  some  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  the  existence  of  an  omnipotent  Minister  who 
cannot  be  trusted  to  protect  any  existing  institution 
or  any  kind  of  property.  For  the  moment  the  land- 
theorists  are  comparatively  silent,  although  they  may 
be  supposed  to  retain  their  objections  to  life  estates, 
and  their  desire  to  create  occupying  freeholders. 
The  Chairman  or  President  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance, 
who  is  the  principal  author  of  the  project  of  legisla¬ 
tive  robbery,  has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  less  iniquitous  agitation  for  changes  in  the  tenure  of 
land.  He  on  some  occasions  resented,  perhaps  not  without 
reason,  the  suggestion  that  he  well  knew  how  little  entails 
or  settlements  for  the  most  part  interfered  with  profitable 
cultivation.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  although  the  great 
settled  estates  are  better  and  more  liberally  managed  than 
small  properties,  life-tenants  are  in  many  instances  unable 
or  unwilling  to  provide  capital  which  might  be  advantage¬ 
ously  applied  to  improvements.  The  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  evil  was  a  legitimate  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion.  The  law  of  devolution  will  probably  be  altered  in 
a  few  years,  if  not  by  the  present  Parliament ;  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  show  whether  the  abolition  of  restrictions 
will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  occupiers.  Large  farmers  will 
be  the  principal  sufferers  if  great  estates  are  broken  up ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  that  the  agitation  against 
the  existing  land  laws  has  for  the  present  subsided.  If  the 
difficulties  of  which  their  advocates  have  loudly  com¬ 
plained  had  been  urgent,  Lord  Cairns’s  Bill  of  last  Session, 
which  removed  many  impediments  to  the  transfer  of  land, 
would  have  been  gladly  accepted.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
more  sagacious  tenant-farmers  may  regard  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  a  possible  result  of  changes  in  the  law  in  the  form  of 
the  multiplication  of  small  freeholds.  At  the  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance,  a  simple-minded  member 
who  was  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  governing  body  ex¬ 
pressed  some  surprise  at  the  omission  in  the  Bill  of  any 
provision  for  the  liberation  of  the  land  from  the  restric- 
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tions  to  which  estates  are  now  often  subject.  Mr.  Howard 
replied  that  it  was  thought  expedient  for  the  present  to 
confine  the  efforts  of  the  Alliance  to  the  adjustment  of 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Since  the  time  when  the  agitation  for  changes  in  the  laws 
of  land-tenure  was  prosecuted  under  the  same  auspices, 
nothing  has  happened  which  affects  the  right  of  free 
contract,  except  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  has  supplied  a 
precedent  for  arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights  of 
landowners.  Repeated  and  strenuous  protestations  that 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  wholly  exceptional  are 
now  coolly  disregarded.  The  main  principle  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Bill  is  servilely  copied  from  the  legislation  of  last 
Session  ;  and  the  machinery  is  more  flagrantly  unfair  than 
that  of  the  Irish  Bill.  The  tenant-farmers  of  each  Poor 
Law  Union  are  to  elect  the  arbitrators  who  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  share  of  the  property  of  the  landlords  which  is  to 
be  transferred  to  the  tenant.  One  member  of  the  Alliance, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  delicacy,  proposed  that  the  constitution 
of  the  tribunal  should  not  be  settled  before  the  creation  of  a 
new  system  of  County  Boards  ;  but  the  authors  of  the  Bill 
adhered  to  their  original  scheme,  though  the  proposed 
modification  would  have  made  little  difference.  In  the 
County  Boards,  as  in  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  land¬ 
lords  who  are  to  be  plundered  will  be  in  a  small  minority. 
It  must  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Howard  spoke  with  literal 
truth  when  he  declared  that  few  or  none  of  the  clauses  of 
his  Bill  were  taken  from  the  Irish  Land  Act,  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  he  will  never  apply  to  Great 
Britain.  The  promoters  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  evidently 
believe  that  they  have  taken  accurate  measure  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  character.  With  or  without  the  use  of  the 
same  phrases  they  propose,  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  their  own  partisans,  to  create  fixity  of  tenure  and  freedom 
of  sale,  and  to  regulate  rents  by  the  discretion  of 
a  Court  of  Arbitration  instead  of  by  bargain  between  the 
parties.  With  an  abundance  of  precaution,  they  have  also 
taken  care  to  pack  the  tribunal.  Perhaps  they  have  some 
excuse  for  thinking  Mr.  Gladstone  capable  of  expropri¬ 
ating  English  landlords  in  spite  of  his  pledges,  on  the 
pretext  that  the  text  of  the  Irish  Bill  has  not  been  literally 
copied. 

The  pretence  that  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
secure  compensation  for  tenants’  improvements  is  trans¬ 
parently  fallacious.  The  supposed  improvements  are  to  be 
measured  by  the  price  which  a  purchaser  will  give  for  the 
tenancy  at  a  rent  determined  by  the  tenant-farmers  who 
will  be  assessors.  The  landlord  may,  if  he  chooses,  pay 
the  amount,  with  the  consequence  of  either  occupying 
the  land  himself  for  the  future  or  of  letting  it  to  a  farmer 
who  will  instantly  acquire  a  second  tenant-right,  to 
be  similarly  sold.  An  applicant  may  safely  bid  high 
for  an  occupation  wdiich  happens  to  suit  him,  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  may  at  a  later  period  apply  to  the 
Court  to  reduce  his  rent.  The  enactment  of  the  Bill 
would  probably  reduce  at  a  stroke  the  saleable  value  of  all 
the  land  in  the  kingdom  by  thirty,  forty,  or  perhaps  fifty 
per  cent.  It  would  also  deprive  the  landowner  of  all  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  his  position,  except  as  far  as 
regards  the  land  in  his  own  occupation.  If  through 
absence,  or  during  a  widowhood  or  minority,  the  graz¬ 
ing  of  a  demesne  were  let  to  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
the  tenant  would  at  once  become  the  part  owner,  and 
the  real  proprietor  would  only  be  able  to  resume 
possession  by  a  partial  repurchase.  The  clauses  which 
affect  to  provide  for  any  kind  of  compensation  to 
the  landlords  would  be  in  practice  nugatory.  Mr. 
Howard,  who,  not  content  with  despoiling  his  victims, 
se^ms  to  wish  to  practise  on  their  credulity,  remarks  that 
the  Hndlord  will  derive  an  advantage  from  the  interest 
which  the  outgoing  tenant  will  have  in  providing  a  solvent 
and  capable  successor.  Another  speaker  more  candidly 
observed  that  he  thought  that  the  meeting  had  better  con¬ 
fine  itself  to  the  benefits  to  be  conferred  on  the  tenants, 
without  troubling  itself  about  the  interests  of  the  landlords. 
It  is  not  an  encouraging  illustration  of  the  tendency  of 
democratic  government  that  an  intelligent  and  personally 
respectable  body  should  publicly  meet  together  to  ask  from 
Parliament  a  gratuitous  donation  to  themselves  of  property 
belonging  to  a  class  which,  as  they  think,  commands  fewer 
votes.  Few  of  their  number  can  really  think  that  their 
demands  are  just  or  reasonable. 

Owners  of  other  kinds  of  property  will  be  guilty  of 
culpable  imprudence  if  they  countenance  or  tolerate  an 
open  attack  on  the  rights  of  landowners.  The  bold  and 


paradoxical  demand  of  the  abolition  of  all  freedom  of 
contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  assuredly  not 
be  confined  to  one  kind  of  wealth.  Land  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  its  owner  as  honestly  and  as  lawfully  as  any 
other  kind  of  investment.  The  State  has  guaranteed 
his  possession  as  fully  as  if  he  or  his  predecessors  had 
bought  Consols,  or  shares  in  mines,  in  railways,  or  in  other 
industrial  undertakings.  One  of  the  implied  conditions 
has  been  that  he  should,  subject  to  the  law  as  it  existed 
when  he  invested  his  money,  bo  at  liberty  to  make 
the  most  advantageous  bargain  with  any  persons  who 
acquire  under  him  any  estate  by  hire  or  by  purchase. 
The  right  of  the  Legislature  to  expropriate  him  for  public 
objects  has  in  most  cases  not  been  a  matter  of  practical 
consideration ;  and,,  in  any  event,  it  was  to  involve  full 
compensation.  It  is  now  proposed  that  any  contract  of 
letting  which  he  may  make  shall  be  invalidated  if  the 
tenant,  finding  it  disadvantageous,  can  satisfy  a  partial 
Court  of  the  justice  of  his  contention.  The  whole  land  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  summarily  excluded  from  the  domain 
of  free  contract,  founded  on  demand  and  supply.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tenant,  if  he  deems  his  case  too  out¬ 
rageous  to  be  brought  into  the  Land  Court,  can  at 
any  time  practically  throw  up  his  occupation.  The  re¬ 
cent  experience  of  landowners  shows  that  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  farms  is  a  common  occurrence.  If  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  in  itself  anomalous,  is  to  form  a  precedent  for  an 
English  Land  Act,  the  Bill  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  will 
more  fully  justify  future  schemes  for  the  confiscation  of 
capital.  On  the  Continent  projects  of  legislative  spoliation 
are  more  usually  directed  against  personalty  than  against 
property  in  land.  The  farmers  themselves  will  do  well  to 
take  warning  by  the  threats  of  the  Labourers’  Union. 
Agrarian  revolution  will  not  end  with  the  creation,  without 
a  shadow  of  right,  of  perpetuities  in  favour  of  those  who  at 
present  happen  to  occupy  large  farms.  With  cynical 
selfishness,  the  agitators  not  only  covet  the  property  of 
landlords,  but  utterly  disregard  the  interests  of  future 
applicants  for  farms  and  of  small  purchasers.  The 
Alliance  Bill,  if  it  became  law,  would  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  prevent  the  acquisition  of  freeholds  of  moderate 
size,  because  no  man  could  prudently  buy  a  farm  which 
he  could  not  safely  let.  The  labourers  will,  in  virtue  of 
the  votes  which  they  will  soon  acquire,  be  able  to  use 
the  only  argument  on  which  the  Alliance  agitators  now 
rely.  If  property  is  to  be  distributed  by  popular  suffrage, 
it  will  not  belong  to  large  farmers. 


THE  WILBERFORCE  CASE. 

rpHAT  the  trial  of  Mabel  Wilberforce  could  come  to 
JL  only  one  end  was  from  the  beginning  as  much  a 
matter  of  certainty  as  anything  can  be  which  depends 
upon  that  very  variable  quantity,  the  intelligence  of  a 
jury.  It  would  have  been  a  grave  misfortune  if  a  flagrant 
example  of  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  crimes  had 
missed  its  due  punishment ;  yet  the  trial  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  altogether  satisfactory  in  its  result.  No  one, 
except  very  stern  moralists,  will  complain  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  leniency  of  the  sentence.  Mabel  Wilberforce,  or  Amy 
Normandy,  or  Mrs.  Trenefidi,  or  the  Countess  de  Peneflis, 
was  a  sufficiently  audacious  adventuress,  and  the  evidence 
shows  very  clearly  that,  at  least  in  her  earlier  life,  she  had 
not  been  too  careful  to  keep  untarnished  that  “  crown  of 
“  her  womanhood  ”  of  which  she  spoke  so  pathetically 
in  court.  But  of  positive  crime  as  distinguished  from 
vice  there  is,  putting  her  perjuries  out  of  the  question,  not 
a  very  heavy  record  against  her;  indeed  the  record  may 
be  said  to  be  confined  to  a  failure  to  discharge  the  bills  of 
carvers  and  gilders  with  due  punctuality.  She  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  sort  of  person  that  an  affectionate  son  would 
desire  as  a  companion  for  a  father  in  something  like  a 
condition  of  dotage ;  but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said. 
The  extraordinary  recklessness  of  her  fictions,  in  which 
she  utterly  disregarded  a  certain  wise  criticism  and  “  kept 
“  not  time,”  has  been  much  commented  upon.  But  this 
is  a  not  uncommon  failing  of  her  sex,  and  it  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  partly  by  an  old  habit  of  making  assertions 
which  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  examine  or  expose,  and 
partly  by  the  irritation  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  has  the  special  faculty  of  arousing  in  the  guilty 
and  the  innocent  alike.  That  association  has  many 
enemies ;  but  a  defender  of  it  who  should  not  blench  at 
paradox  might  urge  that  this  faculty  is  not  without  its 
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value  from  a  public  point,  of  view.  It  cannot  do  much 
barm,  though  it  canses  much  annoyance  to  the  innocent, 
and  induces  the  guilty  to  put  themselves  definitively 
within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  So  Miss  Wilberforce,  in  a 
familiar  phrase,  “  put  her  head  down,”  and  went  blindly 
into  the  fray,  with  the  natural  results.  The  prosecution 
could  certainly  afford  to  abandon  point  after  point  which 
she  professed  herself  accidentally  unable  to  meet.  Enoug’h 
remained  to  support  half-a-dozen  distinct  charges  of 
perjury;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  so  artless  a  person 
should  have  succeeded  in  living  on  her  wits  until  the 
tolerably  ripe  age  of  forty  or  forty-two,  which,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  substituted  for  twenty-seven  in  Miss 
Wilberforce’s  description.  It  is  true  that  the  history,  as 
opposed  to  the  fiction,  of  her  life  was  not  got  up  by  the 
prosecution  with  the  artistic  completeness  of  a  French 
dossier.  Her  own  story  was  complete ;  but,  unluckily,  the 
parts  would  not  hold  together.  Mr.  Poland’s  story  was 
quite  invulnerable  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  leaves  large 
portions  of  Miss  Wilberforce’s  life  unaccounted  for.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  that  edification,  as  contrasted  with 
amusement,  has  not  lost  much  by  the  existence  of  the 
gaps. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  some  other  points  connected  with 
the  trial,  there  is  matter  of  more  public  importance  than 
the  mere  detection  and  punishment  of  an  interesting  ad¬ 
venturess.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  what  has  actually 
been  proved,  that  Miss  Wilberfouce  was  a  person  upon 
whom  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  that  the  police 
should  have  their  eyes,  and  it  does  not  appear  that,  until 
she  drew  down  upon  herself  the  suspicions  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  anybody  had  any  kind  of  watchful 
eye  upon  her.  This  is,  indeed,  a  minor  point,  because 
it  is  on  the  whole  better,  according  to  the  English 
conception  of  personal  and  political  freedom,  that 
wolves  should  sometimes  bo  able  to  masquerade  in 
sheep’s  clothing,  than  that  sheep  should  have  their  fleeces 
rudely  pulled  about  and  officially  inspected.  The  actual 
conduct  of  the  trial  itself  suggests  other  matters  of  more 
importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  however  badly 
Mabel  Wilberforce  played  her  game  as  a  coucocter  of 
personal  and  family  history,  she  did  not  play  it  at  all  badly 
as  an  advocate  for  her  client.  She  succeeded  in  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  time ;  in  actually  parrying,  not  by  acute 
cross-examination,  but  by  well-acted  helplessness,  some  of 
the  chai’ges  brought  against  her;  in  attracting  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  sympathy  out  of  doors,  and  in  producing  a 
most  extraordinary  effect  on  the  jury.  All  this  would  have 
been  prevented,  while  the  ends  of  justice  could  not  have 
been  in  any  way  defeated,  by  the  appointment  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  counsel  for  her.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  brutal 
to  deprive  a  woman  of  her  recognized  feminine  arms  ;  but 
a  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  such  conduct 
of  a  case  as  that  which  Mabel  Wilberforce  was  allowed 
is  an  absurdity.  She  was  alternately  counsel  and  client — 
the  former  when  she  thought  she  could  meet  a  charge,  the 
latter  when  she  knew  she  could  not.  No  one  was  exactly 
to  blame  for  this.  In  instances  where  a  defendant  is 
both  able  and  willing  to  conduct  his  own  case  under  the 
ordinary  restrictions  imposed  on  counsel,  it  is  of  course 
desirable  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  But  in  cases 
where  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  it  seems  desirable 
that  professional  assistance  should  be  as  a  matter  of  course 
assigned.  This  is  already  done  in  certain  cases  in  England  ; 
in  Scotland  it  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  rule  ;  and  there 
are  advantages  in  it  which  are  obvious  enough,  and  which 
have  been  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  case. 

The  conduct  of  the  jury,  however,  and  the  eccentric 
manner  in  which  the  actual  verdict  was  arrived  at,  are, 
after  all,  the  matters  which  most  deserve  comment.  It 
must  have  been  impossible  for  any  reader  of  the  report  to 
repress  a  feeling  of  devout  thankfulness  that  his  own  life, 
freedom,  or  property  was  not  subject  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  singular  beings  who  hesitated,  and  for  a  long  time  re¬ 
fused,  to  find  Mabel  Wilberforce  guilty  of  perjury. 
Nothing  need  be  said  of  the  recommendation  to  mercy ; 
that  was  sensible  enough,  and  would  probably  have 
been  endorsed  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  per¬ 
sons  both  in  court  and  out  of  it.  But  how  any  reason¬ 
able  man  with  the  evidence  before  him  could  doubt 
that  perjury  had  been  actually  committed  is  a  mystery 
which  is  comprehensible  only  to  those,  and  even  to  those 
but  partially,  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  on  juries 
themselves,  and  have  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  analysing 
the  reasoning  processes  of  the  average  juryman.  The 


pulveris  exigui  j actus  by  which  this  unexpected  disturbance 
was  quelled  was  as  characteristic  as  the  trouble  itself. 
The  belief  of  the  jurymen  in  Miss  Wilberforce’s  innocence 
was  proof  against  logic,  but  not  against  lunch — or  rather 
the  loss  of  it.  Had  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  been  more  com¬ 
passionate  or  less  patient,  an  absurd  miscarriage  of  justice, 
which  would  have  been  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
honourable  fraternity  of  perjurers,  must  have  occurred. 
As  it  was,  the  jurymen,  driven  to  choose  between  Miss 
WiLBEKFOliCE  and  their  midday  meal,  decided  for  the  latter 
— an  additional  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Persies  and 
Rabelais  in  indicating  the  true  Master  of  Arts,  Logic 
among  the  rest.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  circumstance 
should  have  been  made  an  occasion  of  renewing  the  cry 
for  the  substitution  of  decision  by  a  majority  for  unani¬ 
mous  decision  in  such  cases.  Unluckily  it  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case  that  the  majority  are  on  the  right 
side,  and  so  the  one  system  has  nearly  as  much  chance  of 
going  wrong  as  the  other.  However,  on  this  particular 
occasion  no  aetual  harm  has  been  done,  except  the  harm 
which  may  arise  from  such  a  display  of  the  haphazard 
manner  in  which  pains  and  penalties  may  or  may  not  be 
incurred.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  Miss  Wilberforce, 
or  Mrs.  Trenefidi,  comes  out  of  prison,  she  will  bestow 
in  some  better  way  the  talents  which,  despite  her  inability 
to  make  up  a  connected  story,  she  undoubtedly  possesses. 
Judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  jury,  she  will  not 
find  it  impossible  to  discover  believers  in  her  complete 
innocence  even  then.  Indeed,  the  brightness  of  her  at 
present  rather  dark  prospects  and  the  reputation  of  the 
jury  for  intelligence  both  gain  from  a  supposition  which 
is,  after  all,  not  improbable — that  her  defenders  among 
the  twelve  voted  as  they  did,  not  because  they  loved  her 
much,  but  because  they  disliked  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  more. 


PONTIFICATE  OF  LF.O  XIII. 

THE  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  chiefly  occupied  in 
recounting,  from  the  writer’s  point  of  view,  the  past  events  of  his 
pontificate.  There  is  not  much  in  the  actual  record  that  will  be 
new  to  our  readers,  and  many  of  the  views  expressed  are  in  sub¬ 
stantial  accord  wit  h  those  which  we  have  frequently  put  before  them ; 
but  the  reviewer  makes  some  statements  which  are  questionable  or 
exaggerated,  or  at  least  require  confirmation,  and  others  which  are 
unquestionably  incorrect ;  and  while  his  estimate  of  the  aims  and 
intentions  of  Leo  XIII.  is  in  the  main  a  fair  one,  the  final  verdict 
pronounced  on  his  career  as  a  whole  is  certainly  premature  and 
probably  unjust.  On  the  details  of  the  last  Conclave  it  is  needless 
to  enlarge  here,  the  more  so  as  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  in 
our  columns  at  the  time  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  Re¬ 
viewer’s  narrative  which  require  supplement  or  correction.  It  was 
not  only  the  successful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  nuncio  at  Brussels, 
but  still  more  the  express  recommendation  of  King  Leopold  I., 
which  made  it  practically  impossible  to  ignore  Pecci’s  claim  to  the 
purple,  though  the  secret  distrust  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  uncon¬ 
cealed  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  interposed  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  scarcely  decent  delay  to  his  promotion,  nor  was 
he  summoned  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  It 
is  true  that  he  was  then  raised  to  the  high  dignity  of  Carner- 
lengo,  but  the  Reviewer  omits  to  explain  that  this  act  of  the 
moribund  Pontiff  may  not  improbably  have  been  designed  to 
bar  his  way  to  the  succession,  as  it  is  very  unusual  indeed  for  the 
Cardinal  Camerlengo  to  be  elected  Pope.  There  were,  by  the 
way,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  not  two  but  four  “  creatures  ”  of 
Gregory  XVI.  still  surviving  at  the  time  of  the  last  Conclave.  It 
is  a  popular  error  no  doubt  to  imagine  that  “  the  great  Catholic 
Powers  have  or  had  a  veto  on  a  consummated  election.”  No  such 
right  was  ever  claimed  or  admitted.  But  it  is  hardly  accurate, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  speak  of  the  veto  which  i3  claimed  by 
Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  and  has  frequently  been  exercised,  as 
simply  “a  matter  of  courtesy,”  though  it  re3ts  on  no  express 
written  guarantee.  No  candidate  whose  name  had  been  previously 
denounced  b}'  the  Cardinal  representing  any  of  the  three  privileged 
States  has  lor  many  centuries  been  elected,  but  this  veto  must 
precede  the  election,  and  can  be  exercised  once  only.  There  is 
one  incident  again  connected  with  the  election  of  Leo  XIII.  on 
which  the  Reviewer  dwells  at  some  length  with  more  severity,  to 
say  the  least,  than  our  existing  information  justifies.  It  may 
reasonably  be  regretted  that  the  new  Pope  yielded  to  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  those  around  him  and  gave  his  primary  benediction 
urbi  et  orbi  from  the  inner  instead  of  the  outer  balcony  ot  St. 
Peter’s ;  but  it  was  reported  at  the  time  on  high  authority  that 
his  hesitation  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Italian  Government, 
which  had  been  privately  communicated  with,  to  ensure  order  if 
the  traditional  programme  was  observed;  nor  can  it  fairly 
be  said  that  their  subsequent  conduct  makes  this  expla¬ 
nation  a  less  plausible  one.  That  another  and  far  graver  procedure 
of  the  newly  elected  Pontiff  was  more  well-intentioned  and  con- 
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scientious  than  discreet  we  have  always  ourselves  maintained.  To 
restore — or  rather  to  give — at  once  to  the  College  of  Cardinals  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  constitutional  rights  as  the  standing 
Council  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  Church  was  in  itself  a  most 
praiseworthy  act ;  but  for  Leo  XIII.  thus  to  seize  the  first  moment 
for  making  into  a  reality  what  for  centuries  had  been  little  more 
than  a  traditional  fiction,  while  the  Cardinals  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  the  chosen  nominees  of  Pius  IX.,  was  to  tie  his  own  hands 
by  anticipation  with  fetters  the  pressure  of  which  he  has  never 
ceased  to  feel.  We  can  readily  believe,  though  we  should  have 
liked  to  hear  the  Reviewer’s  authority  for  so  positive  an  assertion, 
that  “  he  soon  began  and  has  never  ceased  bitterly  to  repent  it.” 
It  is  true  that  fifteen  Cardinals  have  died  since  then  whose  places 
have  been  filled  up  by  Leo  himself,  but  this  does  not  materially 
alter  the  situation,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  many 
collateral  considerations  of  precedent,  claims  of  foreign  Powers, 
personal  distinction  and  the  like,  quite  apart  from  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  wishes  and  aims,  a  Pope —and  notably  a  constitutional  Pope — 
is  bound  to  recognize  in  his  nominations  to  the  Sacred  College. 

There  are  two  points,  distinct  but  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  as  both  arising  out  of  his  relations  to  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  from  the  time  of  his  accession  have  been  among  the 
chief  difficulties  of  Leo  XIII.  The  one  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
well-known  formula  of  the'  last  reign — -JYe  eletti  no  elettori — while 
the  other  concerns  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  the  income  of  three 
and  a  half  million  francs  provided  by  it  for  the  Holy  See,  which, 
however,  has  never  been  accepted.  On  the  former  point  the  Re¬ 
viewer  has  not  much  to  say  that  is  new,  but  our  readers  may 
recollect  that  we  called  attention  not  long  ago  to  a  remarkable 
Italiau  pamphlet  advocating  a  change  of  policy  in  this  respect, 
which  was  believed  to  emanate  from  Papal  inspiration,  and  a 
paper  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Trollope's,  who  professed  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  probable  effects 
of  such  a  change  on  the  composition  and  policy  of  the  Parliament. 
The  opinions  entertained  on  the  matter  for  some  years  past  by 
Father  Curci  are  sufficiently  notorious ;  but  his  position  is  in 
many  ways  so  unique  that  the  following  account  of  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  reformer  may  be  worth  extracting : — 

One  man  there  was,  however,  in  no  wise  included  in  those  [ruling]  classes, 
who,  having  very  strong  convictions  upon  the  subjects  in  question,  cast  pru¬ 
dence  to  the  winds,  and  raised  his  voice  in  vehement  protest ;  and  the  voice 
was  one  which  could  not  fail  forcibly  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Father  Curd  was  amemberofthe  Company  of  Jesus.  The 
Jesuits  were,  speaking  generally,  the  most  violent  and  thoroughgoing  of 
all  the  supporters  of  Pius  IX.  in  his  claims,  his  purposes,  and  his  poliev. 
Yet  it  was  from  the  ranks  of  the  venerable  company  that  issued  this  soli¬ 
tary  voice,  arraigning  the  wisdom  of  the  line  of  conduct  marked  out  for  the 
Church  by  its  rulers.  Father  Curci  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  Order, 
and  one  of  whom  it  had  good  reason  to  be  proud.  He  was  known  as  a  man 
deeply  versed  in  theological  learning,  especially  great  in  exegesis,  and  as  a 
preacher  of  rare  eloquence,  lie  had  given  at  Florence  a  series  of  exegetical 
lectures  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  received  much  praise  for 
them.  But  on  publishing  these  lectures  in  four  large  volumes,  he  inserted 
a  preface  (published  also  separately  as  a  pamphlet),  the  effect  of  which 
within  the  ecclesiastical  pale  was  as  the  sudden  and  clanging  blast  of  a 
trumpet  breaking  a  drowsy  silence.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  1874. 

This  very  remarkable  pamphlet,  consisting  of  fifty-six  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  was  sold  ior  half  a  franc,  and  was  tin  refore  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  extensive  circulation.  It  is  in  truth  more  than  remarkable : 
indeed,  considering  the  position  of  the  author,  a  most  extraordinary  mani¬ 
festation  of  opinion,  highly  curious  in  many  respects :  curious  from  the 
striking  difference  between  the  mode  in  which  the  author’s  mind  evidently 
works  and  that  to  which  the  reading  world  is  accustomed  by  modern 
thinkers  ;  curious  from  the  strictly  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  writing, 
looked  at  merely  as  literary  composition ;  and  above  all  curious  as  the 
study  of  a  very  original,  powerful,  and  conscientious  mind,  subjected  to  all 
the  influences,  all  the  pressure,  all  the  education  of  a  Jesuit  priest.  The 
fifty-six  pages  of  the  pamphlet  would  be  well  worth  a  close  and  detailed 
examination,  not  only  for  the  above  reasons,  but  on  account  of  the  sensa¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  publication,  and  the  results  which  ensued  from  it. 

Of  bis  last  publication — Nuova  Italia  cd  i  vecchi  Zelanti — we  have 
before  now  bad  occasion  to  speak,  and  we  shall  have  to  refer  presently 
to  tbe  reception  it  bas  met  with  from  tbe  Church  authorities.  The 
very  different  personal  treatment  of  the  author  by  the  late  and 
the  present  Pope  was  already  well  known  ;  he  was  not  only  enter¬ 
tained  by  Cardinal  Peed," the  Pope's  brother,  at  the  Vatican, 
but  during  his  stay  there  had  several  private  interviews 
with  his  Holiness.  We  were  not,  indeed,  aware  that 
Leo  XIII.  also  purchased  many  copies  of  Curci’s  earlier 
works  “  which  he  gave  as  presents  to  a  variety  of  ecclesiastical 
seminaries” — presumably  in  order  to  disseminate  the  opinions 
broached  there  among  the  rising  generation  of  the  priesthood  ;  or 
that  Curci  himself  had  emphatically  assured  an  English  resident  at 
Rome  at  the  close  of  last  year  (the  italics  are  not  ours)  that 
“f/le  P°l3e  thinks  on  this  subject  [the  recognition  of  the  Italian 
Kingdom]  as  1  do.”  But  it  is  certain  that  the  g'eneral  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  Leo  XIH.  since  his  accession,  and  his 
maniiest  anxiety  to  use  every  available  means  for  healing  the 
breach  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  entirely  confirm  this  view.  The  notion  vaguely 
started  by  one  section  of  Ultramontanes  during  the  later  years  of 
Pius  IX.  of  appealing,  like  Hildebrand,  from  the  Government  to 
the  masses,  clearly  does  not  find  favour  with  his  successor.  In 
Germany,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Russia,  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
Holy  See  has  not  been  unproductive  of  results  favourable  to  the 
Church,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Pope  would  be  only 
too  glad  if  he  could  also  come  to  terms,  or  at  least  devise  some 
tolerable  modus  vivendi,  with  Italy,  where  however  the  problem 
is  confessedly  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  quite  exceptional 
difficulties. 


The  fiction  of  “  imprisonment,”  which  it  is  the  misfortune 
rather  than  the  fault  of  Leo  XIII.  that  he  has  found  himself 
unable  to  break  through  may  be  absurd  enough,  but  recent  events  in 
Rome  have  not  been  encouraging  to  the  aspirations  even  of  a  liberal 
Pontiff,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  question  of  at 
least  a  temporary  migration  from  Rome  has  been,  and  is,  seri¬ 
ously  entertained,  manifold  and  various  as  are  the  grave  objections 
to  such  a  step  which  must  inevitably  occur  to  those  concerned. 
There  is,  apart  from  all  disputed  questions  of  principle,  more  than 
one  practical  difficulty  about  accepting  the  Law  of  Guarantees 
and  the  income  it  offers,  even  if  that  income  were,  as  it  is  not, 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  There  is,  for  one  thing,  as  the  Reviewer 
justly  observes,  “no  security  whatever  for  the  permanence  of  such 
an  income.  It  may  bj  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neither 
is  there  any  security,  especially  under  a  liberal  pontificate,  for  the 
permanence  or  adequate  amount  of  the  precarious  income  at 
present  derived  from  Peter’s  Pence.  There  are  strong  grounds 
lor  believing  that  under  Pius  IX.  the  opportunities  for  embezzle¬ 
ment,  now  cut  off,  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  zeal  of  collectors  of 
the  obolo,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Jesuits  have 
been  less  active  promoters — if  not  active  liinderers — of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  supplies  for  a  Pope  who  declines  their  guidance. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  receipts  have  regularly  varied  according  to 
the  tone  of  the  public  utterances  of  the  present  Pope  ;  that  there 
was  a  conspicuous  falling-off  in  the  amount  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  that  every  indication  of  a  resolve  to  maintain  the  claim 
to  the  temporal  power  has  been  at  once  followed  by  a  marked 
increase  in  the  amount  collected.  He  is  thus  placed,  as  it  were, 
between  two  fires,  and  must  depend  for  the  necessary  supplies  on 
the  constancy  of  a  Government  lie  cannot  trust,  or  on  the  caprice  of 
Ultramontane  wire-pullers  who  heartily  distrust  him.  A  Pope 
placed  in  so  trying  a  position  may  well  expect  to  have  some  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  what  might  seem  an  over-cautious  or  vacillating 
policy.  And  the  appearance  of  Curci’s  last  book,  little  as  he  might 
find  in  the  opinions  advocated  to  disapprove,  could  not  fail  seri¬ 
ously  to  increase  his  perplexities.  Among  other  things  Curci 
sharply  condemns  the  publication  of  the  too  famous  Syllabus,  though 
he  insists  that  it  contains  no  new  doctrine  or  new  ecclesiastical 
pretension — which  is  only  true  in  a  sense.  The  Syllabus  contains 
doctrines  and  pretensions  which  have  never  before  been  summa¬ 
rized  and  propounded  with  the  same  emphasis  and  solemnity,  and 
in  a  form  maintained  by  many  high  authorities — though  Cardinal 
Newman  ridicules  the  idea — to  be  an  “  ex  cathedra  ”  decision.  The 
Reviewer  rather  understates  than  overstates  the  case  when  he  says 
it  was  like  pointing  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  lay  world  with  an 
intimation  of  “  This  or  nothing.”  And  Curci  touched  a  still  more 
burning  question  in  the  chapter  headed  “  By  whom  and  why, 
this  [infaliibilist  dogma]  was  determined  on;  the  liberty  of  the 
Council  rendered  doubtful  by  intruders.”  That  the  Vatican 
Council  had  no  real  liberty  of  action  has  all  along  been  notorious, 
but  we  were  not  aware  of  the  startling  confirmation  of  the  fact 
supplied  by  a  letter  of  Bishop  Strossmayer’s  which  appeared 
originally  only  last  July  in  the  Deutsche  Merkur  and  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung.  It  is  too  long  for  extract¬ 
ing  here,  but  the  Bishop  states  his  “firm  and  unshakable 
conviction,  which  I  shall  uphold  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  God,”  that  the  Vatican  Synod  lacked  the  liberty  necessary 
to  make  it  a  real  Council  binding  on  the  consciences  of  the 
faithful,  and  he  proceeds  to  dwell  on  the  detailed  evidence  of 
this  which  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  Friedrich’s  Tagebuch  or 
the  Letters  of  Quinnus.  A  book  containing  this  and  other  sus¬ 
picious  matter  from  the  pen  of  an  ex-Jesuit  could  hardly  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  impunity,  and  the  “  Vecclii  Zelanti ”  naturally  urged 
the  Pope  to  condemn  it.  He  replied  that  it  was  the  business  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to  examine  it.  And  here  we  must 
correct  a  strange  blunder  of  the  Reviewer’s,  who  says  that  the 
sole  business  of  this  Congregation  is  to  decide  “  whether  a  book 
is  heretical.”  On  the  contrary,  nine-tenths  of  the  publications 
placed  on  the  Index  are  censured  on  some  miuor  count,  as 
e.g.  “  proximate  to  heresy,”  “  ill-sounding,”  “  offensive  to  pious 
ears,”  inopportune,  or  the  like;  and  the  “laudable  submission” 
of  an  author  to  the  censure  is  not  at  all  necessarily  understood  to 
imply  auy  retractation  of  his  opinions.  The  iniquitous  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Rosmini’s  famous  Cinque  Piaghi  is  a  case  in  point,  for  after 
his  death  all  his  works  were  pronounced  by  the  Roman  authorities 
to  be  entirely  free  from  error.  We  had  certainly  imagined  that 
Curci’s  book  was  placed  on  the  Index,  and  that  he  had  “  laudably 
submitted  himself.”  The  Reviewer  says  however  that  the  Congre¬ 
gation,  in  spite  of  having  their  attention  specially  called  to  the 
passages  we  have  referred  to,  declined  to  pronounce  any  decisive 
judgment,  and  that  the  book  was  therefore  handed  over  to  the 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition,  who  condemned  it,  not  as  here¬ 
tical,  but  as  “  a  libel  on  the  Church  and  the  Holy  See,”  and  whose 
sentence  was  sanctioned  by  the  Pope.  If  this  is  an  accurate  ver¬ 
sion  of  what  took  place,  it  is  difficult  to  defend  the  conduct  of 
Leo  XIII.,  who  probably  considered  imprudence  the  worst  fault 
chargeable  on  Father  Curci’s  book;  but  neither  would  it  be  fair  to 
blame  too  severely  his  conduct  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 
He  may  have  taken  care  to  exempt  the  work  from  the  stigma  of 
heresy,  which  it  would  certainly  have  incurred  under  Pius  IX.,  and 
may  have  thought  a  modified  censure,  which  need  not  mean  very 
much,  the  only  practicable  method  of  averting  worse  complications. 
In  any  case  it  is  much  too  soon  to  pronounce  a  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  on  his  “  moral  cowardice,”  and  invoke  against  him  the 
familiar  sarcasm  of  the  great  Roman  historian,  dignus  imperii, 
nisi  imperasset.  Many  things  have  happened,  and  much  has  been 
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effected  by  him,  in  the  three  years  he  has  already  filled  the 
pontifical  throne,  and,  if  only  his  health  is  preserved  awhile  longer, 
much  more  may  still  be  accomplished  before  he  yields  his  place  to 
another. 


TIIE  SALE  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

A  CURIOUS  side  lijiht  on  the  views  which  are  entertained 
abroad  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Government,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  prospect  of  much  congenial  occupation  for  the 
Prime  Minister,  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  paragraph  which  went 
the  round  of  tbe  papers  at  the  beginning  of  this  week.  Spain,  it 
■eeems,  has  so  much  money  that  she  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  and  the  moment  seems  so  favourable  for  such  an  operation  that  a 
subscription  is  to  be  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  Gibraltar  from 
England.  Some  Madrid  bankers  have  offered  to  start  the  fund 
with  five  million  of  francs — a  handsome  basis  certainly.  In  the 
improbable  event  of  England  declining  the  bargain,  the  money 
is  to  be  spent  on  rival  fortresses  dotted  about  the  Straits ; 
but  this  is  evidently  “  done  as  chapmen  do,”  to  quote  Troilus 
and  Cressida.  The  inconveniences  of  muzzles  at  Ceuta  and 
Algesiras  are  only  intended  to  frighten  the  shopkeeping  nation 
into  an  acceptance  of  the  bargain.  ,We  do  not  know  what  the  total 
price  likely  to  be  offered  may  be.  Fortresses  are  not  very  often 
quoted  in  the  market,  and  then  there  is  the  pretium  affectiunis  to 
consider.  The  Ileathfield  picture,  the  perpetual  copyright  and  all 
obtainable  exemplars  of  Drinkwater’s  History,  the  memories  of 
Rooke  and  Rodney,  and  so  forth,  would  have  to  be  reckoned  in. 
Just  at  present,  however,  all  this  maybe  classed  under  the  head  of 
“  Vieux  habits,  vieux  galons,”  and  is  not  likely  to  fetch  much.  The 
Spaniards  have  calculated  their  time  well.  However,  judging 
from  the  proposed  basis  of  the  Madrid  bankers,  we  should  imagine 
that  a  nation  of  Castilian  and  other  gentlemen  could  not  do  much 
leS3  than  cover  this  deposit  several  times  over.  A  million 
sterling — if  not  two — ought  to  be  bid  at  the  very  least.  Then 
there  is  the  important  consideration  of  the  relief  on  the  garri¬ 
son  expenditure.  This,  again,  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate. 
But  the  normal  garrison  of  Gibraltar  is,  we  believe,  five  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  there  is  a  rough  and  ready  computation  that 
every  man  on  active  service  costs  Britannia,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  about  a  hundred  a  year.  Call  it  half  a  million,  then, 
and  capitalize  it  at  thirty  years’  purchase — which,  with  Consols 
about  par,  is  certainly  not  too  much — this  will  give  alto¬ 
gether  a  benSfice  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  manipulate,  with  the  prospect  of  at  least  as  much 
more  should  Italy  follow  so  excellent  an  example  and  buy  Malta. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  actual 
“  deal  ”  which  is  at  his  disposal,  for  the  prospect  of  what  might 
be  done  by  a  judicious  realization  of  disposable  assets  of  this  kind 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  is  altogether  too  dazzling.  Let  it 
be  supposed,  then,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  chance  of  only  six¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  millions  (the  loss  of  prestige  and  of  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  treated  a3  Mr.  Perker  treated 
“  breach  of  honour  and  loss  of  the  lady”  in  a  famous  instance), 
to  be  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  handing  over  those 
keys  which  are  believed  to  repose  nightly  under  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala’s  pillow,  and  which,  to  judge  from  recently  published 
statements,  are,  more  prosaically  speaking,  frequently  within  the 
control  of  a  sergeant  of  infantry. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  ignore  the  numerous  attractions  which 
such  a  plan  would  have  for  the  present  Prime  Minister.  To  speak 
generally,  three  things  may  be  said  to  be  dear  to  Mr.  Gladstone — 
the  giving  up,  or  destruction,  of  something  or  other  belonging  to 
his  country  ;  the  elaboration  of  ingenious  reasons  for  the  defence  of 
bis  conduct,  no  matter  what  it  may  be;  and  the  opportunity  of 
playing  complicated  games  of  a  financial  character.  Mr.  Gladstone 
doubtless  read  his  Plato  at  an  early  age,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sentiments  of  Cephalus,  the  father  of  Polemarchus,  in¬ 
spired  him  with  a  proper  repulsion.  That  easy-going  Athenian’s 
ambition  was  to  hand  on  his  patrimony,  if  possible,  slightly 
increased,  but  certainly  not  diminished,  to  his  successors. 
The  more  worthy  ambition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  strip 
this  little  island,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  of  a  portion  of  its 
superfluous  possessions,  that  so  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  other 
heirs  may  find  it  easier  to  manage.  He  has  already  been  wonder¬ 
fully  helped  in  this  respect.  But  the  expunging  of  Gibraltar  from 
the  roll  of  British  possessions  would  be  a  far  nobler  distinction 
than  that  of  mere  windfalls  and  bad  bargains  like  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  the  Transvaal.  There  is  not  a  stone  of  Gibraltar 
which  does  not  represent  an  English  life  gallantly  lost,  or  not  less 
gallantly,  though  bloodlessly,  spent,  in  the  service  of  England. 
There  is  not  a  square  of  bunting  anywhere  on  the  globe  that  flies 
encircled  with  prouder  historical  associations  than  that  which  sur¬ 
mounts  the  Rock.  To  get  rid  of  all  this  must  have  some  savour  in 
it  to  a  temperament  like  Mr.  Gladstone’s.  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  opening  presented  for  financial  exercises.  It  is  but  seldom 
that  such  a  transaction  brings  money  with  it,  and  some  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  experiments  of  the  kind  have  been  notoriously 
rather  expensive,  though  highly  satisfactory  to  the  national  con¬ 
science.  Here  the  national  conscience  and  the  national  pocket 
would  be  in  an  equally  happy  condition.  It  requires  a  steady 
head  even  to  conjecture  the  feats  which  seventeen  millions  in  hand 
would  enable  Mr.  Gladstone,  especially  at  his  recent  rate,  to  per¬ 
form  with  English  finance.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of 


the  Malt-tax  which  fills  certain  persons  with  such  endless  admira¬ 
tion  and  delight.  We  forget  exactly  how  much  Mr.  Gladstone 
estimated  it  would  cost  him  to  take  the  duty  oft'  malt,  and  put  it 
on  (rather  more  heavily)  on  beer.  But  it  was  not  much,  and 
indeed  the  proceeding  does  seem  capable  of  accomplishment  at  no 
heavy  expense.  With  seventeen  millions  what  might  not  be  done  ? 
The  tea  duty  might  be  abolished  entirely — to  be  put  on  again 
in  stamps  on  teapots — and  so  Mr.  Bright's  ideal  of  legislation  might 
at  last  be  fully,  or  very  nearly,  achieved.  Tobacco  could  be  freed 
— andof course  a  corresponding  licence  duty  put  on  smokers.  We 
really  do  not  see  why  the  Income-tax  should  not  be  abolished 
with  the  help  of  these  seventeen  millions,  though  of  course  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  prevent  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  from  making  up  the  loss  to  the  revenue  by  a  tax  upon  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  capacities  of  the  Malt-tax  operation  are  nearly 
infinite  even  in  themselves  ;  but  when  a  man  comes  to  the  work  with 
seventeen  millions  in  his  pocket  for  contingent  expenses,  he  must 
be  an  uncommonly  bad  operator  if  he  cannot  do  wonders. 

The  attractions  of  the  subject  for  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  pro¬ 
bable  interest  to  his  admirers  and  observers — the  two  words  are 
not  invariably  synonymous — have,  however,  not  been  yet  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  think  of  the  series  of 
speeches  which  would  announce  and  justify  the  acceptance  of  the 
patriotic  proposal  of  the  Madrid  bankers.  “  The  tail  is  wonderful, 
but  the  reason  is  much  more  wonderful  than  the  tail,”  says  an 
author  with  whose  works  Mr.  Gladstone  i3  no  doubt  acquainted, 
though  perhaps  only  by  name.  There  are,  we  fear,  considerations 
which  make  it  impossible  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  should  have  had 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  that  remarkable 
sentence,  but  nothing  could  be  more  accurately  descriptive.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  tails  (in  every  sense  and  spelling  of  the  word)  are 
always  wonderful,  but  his  reasons  are  much  more  so.  The  modest 
student  may  indeed  frankly  profess  that  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  them  exactly  and  in  detail.  No  one  except  a  reckless 
caricaturist  could  have  anticipated  the  Doctrine  of  the  Wicked 
Grandfather  or  the  Principle  of  Centrifugal  Representation.  Few 
who  speak  honestly  will  say  that  they  knew  the  distinction 
between  the  responsibility  attaching  to  polemical  and  political 
utterances  before  Mr.  Gladstone  told  them.  The  glow  and 
triumph  of  such  a  stroke  as  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar  would 
almost  certainly  inspire  him  with  some  of  those  unimaginable 
flights  of  paradoxical  casuistry  by  which  he  has  assured  him¬ 
self  a  place  in  history.  But  the  general  lines  of  the  apologia 
may  probably  be  divined.  We  should  certainly  hear  once  more 
that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation — a  text  the  repetition  of 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  a  few  others,  seem3  to 
argue  the  existence  of  a  dim  idea  on  the  part  of  Gladstonian  con¬ 
troversialists  that  the  final  cause  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  supply 
them  with  suitable  excuses  for  convenient  acts.  A  glowing  picture 
would  certainly  be  drawn  of  the  impregnable  moral  barrier  which 
the  modern  Hercules  had  erected  at  the  Straits.  Mr.  Gladstone  i3 
your  only  architect  of  moral  barriers,  and  the  sole  objection  which 
can  be  taken  to  them  is  that  they  don’t  keep  out  immoral  antago¬ 
nists.  “  Oh,  gentlemen,”  Mr.  Gladstone  might  say  (this  particular 
formula  of  address  is  reserved  for  great  occasions  when  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  break  up  the  Turkish  Empire  or  unseat  the  sons  of 
those  who  dare  to  preside  at  gatherings  held  in  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  rivals),  “  Oh,  gentlemen,  let  us  continue  virtuous, 
for  the  state  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  so  makes 
me  tremble.”  The  gratitude  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  sub¬ 
lime  acceptance  of  their  millions ;  the  extreme  convenience  of 
possessing  those  millions ;  the  financial  wonders  that  would  be 
produced  by  their  due  employment;  and  the  contrast  between  the 
wicked  Tories  who  spend  and  the  virtuous  Liberals  who  save, 
would  all  figure.  Especial  stress  would  be  laid  on  the  envy  and. 
wonder  of  the  nations  at  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and,  while  it  was  left  in  obscurity  whether  the  envy  was 
directed  towards  the  millions  or  the  political  act,  it  would  be 
hinted  that  the  real  satisfaction  was  to  be  found  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  a  quiet  conscience  and  a  full  purse.  We  have  owned  to  a 
modest  reluctance  to  attempt  the  finer  strokes.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  demonstrate  that  the  history  of  Gibraltar  since 
the  unpatriotic  conduct  of  Tarik  was  such  that  no  right-minded 
nation  could  comfortably  retain  it  in  its  list  of  belongings. 
Perhaps  he  would  insinuate  that,  as  Sir  George  Rooke  wa3 
a  Tory — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was— the  original 
acquisition  of  the  place  was  tainted  so  irremediably  that  the  least 
a  decent  Liberal  Government  could  do  was  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  is  no  knowing  what  eccentricities  of  history  or 
logic  would  be  uttered,  and  of  course  promptly  cheered  by  Brother 
Ililey  and  Brother  Bragge  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  moral  barrier  theory  and  the  quotation  about 
righteousness,  or  some  other  to  be  found  without  much  difficulty 
to  the  same  effect  in  Cruden,  would  figure. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  prospect  which  must  cheer  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent  utterances  of  his  friend, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  has  often  been  noticed 
ns  a  singular  phenomenon  that  English  democrats  are  almost 
alone  in  their  class  in  seeking  to  destroy  the  greatness  of  their 
own  country.  Now,  if  Mr.  Ohamberlain  is  to  be  taken  as 
speaking  literally,  and  not  polemically,  he  is  a  desperate  Im¬ 
perialist,  while  another  Radical  member  of  the  Ministry, 
though  not  of  the  Cabinet,  has  sometimes  been  irreverently 
described  as  a  Jingo  in  sheep's  clothing.  It  would  be  an 
awful  thing  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  grey  hairs  if  he  should  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  has  nursed  a  brood  of  serpents  who  fail  to  see  the 
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beauty  of  renunciation,  and  are  disposed  to  talk  and  think  and  act 
like  Americans  and  Frenchmen  on  the  subject.  He  has,  indeed, 
been  converted  before  now,  and  has  always  possessed  a  mind 
singularly  open ;  but,  after  all,  there  are  limits  to  openness. 
Fortunately  for  him,  there  are  as  yet  but  few  signs  that  Radicals 
as  a  body  have  been  inoculated  with  the  poison  which  makes  an 
American  President  speak  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States 
as  “quite  imperial.”  As  for  the  general  run  of  his  supporters, 
their  attitude  towards  the  proposal  might  be  an  1874  attitude,  or 
•it  might  be  an  1880  one.  The  reflection  is  both  consolatory  and 
indisputable — not,  however,  in  equal  degrees. 


TIIE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT. 

TI1E  first  impression  probably  which  the  account  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  on  the  Midland  Railway  made  on  those  who  read  it 
■was  that  here,  at  all  events,  was  a  case  in  which  the  Railway 
•Company  was  blameless.  At  the  place  at  which  the  express  train 
ran  into  the  mineral  train  the  points  are  ordinarily  worked 
■on  a  system  which  makes  the  occurrence  of  such  a  disaster  all 
but  impossible.  Given  that  the  driver  of  the  express  train  is 
looking  out  for  the  signal  in  front  of  him,  and  that,  if  this  signal  is 
at  danger,  he  at  once  turns  off  steam,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
fear  of  his  running  into  a  train  standing  where  the  mineral  train 
.stood.  The  passage  into  the  siding  is  only  open  to  him  when  the 
signal  warns  him  that  he  must  come  no  further.  As  soon  as  the 
signal  allows  him  to  advance,  the  points  are  mechanically  closed 
and  he  cannot  leave  the  main  line.  In  this  instance  the  machinery 
by  which  this  mutual  action  of  points  and  signals  is  usually 
.secured  was  out  of  gear.  Instead  of  the  signal  necessarily  stand¬ 
ing  at  danger  so  long  as  the  points  leading  into  the  siding  remained 
open,  it  would  only  stand  at  danger  if  the  signalman  had  re¬ 
membered  to  place  it  there  before  or  after  he  had  opened  the 
.points.  The  mechanical  security  was  suspended,  and  in  its  stead 
there  was  only  the  security  of  a  particular  servant's  memory 
.and  self-possession.  Unfortunate,  however,  as  the  results  of 
.this  substitution  proved,  the  substitution  itself  was  not  the  fault 
■of  the  Railway  Company.  The  machinery  had  been  blown  down 
by  the  late  gale,  and  as  the  same  thing  had  happened  in 
many  parts  of  the  line,  there  had  necessarily  been  some  delay 
in  replacing  it.  During  this  interval  the  signalmau  nodded. 
He  opened  the  points  to  allow  the  mineral  train  to  pass  into  the 
.siding,  and,  having  opened  them,  he  forgot  to  close  them  again. 
They  were  consequently  still  open  when  the  express  train  came  up, 
and,  this  being  so,  the  express  necessarily  ran  at  full  speed  into 
the  same  siding  in  w-hich  the  mineral  train  was  standing.  The 
deaths  and ’mutilations  which  followed  are  plainly  due  to  the 
signalman's  forgetfulness.  If  he  had  done  his  duty,  the  points 
would  have  been  closed  as  soon  as  the  mineral  train  had  gone  over 
them,  and  the  express  train  would  never  have  left  the  main  line. 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  moral  responsibility  can  attach  to  a 
Company. 

If  this  were  a  complete  as  well  as  an  exact  statement  of  the 
facts,  no  fault  could  be  lound  with  the  conclusion.  The  accident 
would  take  its  place  among  the  unavoidable  calamities  which  are 
from  time  to  time  met  with  in  railway  travelling.  Is  it  quite 
clear,  however,  that  when  the  disaster  has  been  traced  home  to 
the  omission  of  the  signalman  to  close  the  points,  the  distribution 
of  blame  is  complete  ?  Before  this  question  can  bo  answered 
satisfactorily  three  things  have  to  be  considered.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  unfortunate  signalman’s  assertion  that  his 
box  was  not  “  kept  private  enough.”  Of  course  a  statement 
of  this  kind,  made  in  the  first  horror  of  discovering  the 
destruction  which  his  omission  to  close  the  points  had  wrought, 
must  be  taken  with  due  reserve.  A  man  who  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  aware  that  some  act  or  omission  of  his  has  caused  an 
express  train  to  run  into  a  goods  train  will  instinctively  try 
to  make  out  that  his  fault  is  less  than  it  appears  to  be.  lie 
can  hardly  believe  that  all  this  ruin  has  been  brought  about  by 
'himself  alone,  or  that  his  carelessness  has  really  been  as  inex¬ 
cusable  as  it  has  been  fatal.  In  this  instance  the  signalman  had, 
It  seems,  been  talking  to  a  fellow-servant  just  when  he  was  busy 
in  opening  the  points  for  the  mineral  train ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that,  after  the  accident  had  happened,  this  fact  should 
assume  in  his  memory  a  very  different  complexion  from  that  which 
it  would  have  worn  if  the  express  train  had  gone  safely  on  its 
way.  The  conversation  thoughtlessly  begun  might  become  an 
interruption  thrust  upon  him  against  his  will,  and  so  go  some  con¬ 
siderable  way  towards  relieving  his  conscience  of  the  burden 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  results.  Still,  though  large  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  strength  of  the  temptation  to  make  out 
some  excuse  for  himself,  the  signalman’s  complaint  ought  not  by 
any  means  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the 
rules  of  the  Midland  Company  as  regards  the  interruption  of 
signalmen  are  either  not  sufficiently  stringent  or  not  properly  en¬ 
forced.  The  function  belonging  to  the  place  is  so  important  that 
every  possible  protection  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  to 
perform  it.  They  should  be  defended  alike  against  themselves 
and  against  their  companions.  They  should  know  that,  if  they  talk 
while  they  are  on  duty,  they  are  guilty  of  an  offence  which,  if 
detected,  will  at  once  be  punished  by  dismissal,  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  followed  by  any  disaster;  and  every  other  servant  of  the 
Company  should  be  equally  aware  that  the  same  measure  will  be 
jueted  out  to  any  one  who  is  a  sharer  in  the  transgression.  It  is 


quite  possible,  of  course,  that  the  rules  of  the  Midland  Railway 
do  effectually  provide  this  safeguard ;  but  the  want  of  it  alleged 
by  the  signalman  will  be  a  proper  subject  for  investigation. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  omission  of  the  signalman  is  accurately 
described,  it  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had  not  been  instructed  to 
take  sufficient  precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  this  particular 
accident.  He  is  blamed  for  neglecting  to  close  the  points  after  the 
mineral  train  had  passed  into  the  siding,  and  it  is  plain,  of  course, 
that,  but  for  this  neglect,  the  express  train  could  never  have  got. 
upon  the  line  on  which  the  mineral  train  was  standing.  But,  it 
the  signalman  committed  a  sin  of  omission  only,  it  would  have 
been  almost  equally  impossible  for  the  express  to  leave  the  main 
line.  How  came  the  signal  not  to  be  standing  at  danger  while 
the  points  leading  from  the  main  line  to  the  siding  still  continued 
open  ?  Had  this  simple  precaution  been  observed,  no  harm  beyond 
a  little  loss  of’time  would  have  come  to  the  express  train.  The 
signal,  which  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  standing  at  danger 
so  long  as  the  mineral  train  was  itself  on  the  main  line,  would 
have  remained  at  danger  until  the  signalman  had  come  to  an  end 
of  his  conversation  and  bethought  him  that  the  driver  of  the  ex¬ 
press  train  might  be  waiting  for  the  signal  which  should  tell  him 
that  the  points  were  closed  and  that  he  might  come  on  without 
fear.  The  mistake,  therefore,  really  lay  in  altering  the  signal  from 
danger  before  the  points  leading  into  the  siding  had  been  closed. 
It  may  be  that  the  misdescription,  which  makes  it  to  lie  in  the 
omission  to  close  the  points  after  opening  them,  is  merely  a  blunder 
of  the  reporter's.  But  it  may  also  be  that  the  directions  given  to 
the  signalman  were  faulty,  and  that,  in  order  not  to  delay  the 
express  train,  he  was  permitted  or  ordered  to  take  that  as  done 
which  he  meant  to  do,  and  to  move  the  signal  from  danger  while 
the  danger  to  which  it  ought  to  have  pointed  had  been  guarded 
against  only  in  intention. 

In  the  third  place,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  tempo¬ 
rary  absence  of  the  mechanical  security  which  the  system  of  in¬ 
terlocking  points  usually  provides  ought  not  to  have  been  treated 
in  a  much  more  serious  way.  The  fact  that  a  signalman  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  system  which  relieves  him  of  all  responsibility  for  the 
nature  of  the  information  conveyed  by  the  signal  is  in  itself  calcu¬ 
lated  to  unfit  him  for  a  system  under  which  that  responsibility 
suddenly  revives.  Perhaps  this  very  man  had  for  years  known 
that,  as  soon  as  the  points  were  opened,  the  signal  marked  danger, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  so  long  as  the  points  remained  open 
the  signal  would  go  on  giving  the  same  warning.  It  is  not  very 
strange,  therefore,  that  during  the  few  days  when  he  had  to  move 
the  signal  as  well  as  the  points  he  should  once  forget  to  do  so. 
He  was  expected  to  break  through  a  habit,  and  to  remember,  every 
time  he  opened  or  shut  the  points,  that  this  action  did  not  exert  its 
customary  mechanical  effect  on  the  position  of  the  signal.  The 
lives  and  limbs  of  railway  passengers  and  railway  servants 
ought  not  to  be  left  dependent  on  the  chance  that  this 
recollection  would  always  be  present  to  him.  After  the  sema¬ 
phore  had  been  blown  down  the  drivers  of  express  trains  should 
have  been  instructed  to  slacken  speed  when  passing  the  places  at 
which  the  mechanical  warning  usually  given  them  was  no  longer  to 
be  had,  so  that,  if  the  signal  should  turnout  to  be  misleading,  there 
would  be  time  to  bring  the  train  to  a  standstill  before  any  harm 
had  been  done.  No  doubt  this  precaution  would  have  involved 
some  temporary  disturbance  of  the  Company’s  arrangements.  They 
would  not  have  been  able  to  run  their  trains  quite  so  last,  and 
they  might  even  have  been  prevented  from  running  quite  so  many 
in  the  day.  But  an  inconvenience  of  this  kind  would  have  been 
of  no  moment  by  the  side  of  the  disaster  which  followed  upon 
1  the  neglect  of  any  such  precaution.  Speed  and  regularity  are 
•  matters  of  real  importance  in  railway  management ;  but  their 
[  importance  is  altogether  misunderstood  if  they  are  regarded  as 
substitutes  for  safety,  instead  of  as  means  for  ensuring  it. 


LE  SAGE  AND  TIIE  SPANIARDS. 

THERE  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  be  no  more  entirely  dead 
and  forgotten  literary  question  than  the  originality  ofLe  Sage. 
It  was  natural  that  it  should  once  have  been  doubted.  A  writer  who 
avowedly  took  much  from  little  known  foreign  sources  laid  himself 
open  to  charges  of  plagiarism  where  he  was  wholly  innocent.  He 
would  have  been  accused  of  it  even  by  indifferent  critics,  and  Le 
Sage  was  too  little  scrupulous  about  offending  his  contemporaries 
not  to  have  made  his  critics  in  many  cases  hostile.  It  was  a 
pleasant  revenge  for  Voltaire  to  accuse  the  writer  who  dubbed  him 
with  the  ridiculous  name  of  Triaquero — i.e.  maker  of  Venice  treacle 
or  quack  chemist — of  having  stolen  Gil  Bias  bodily  from 
Marcus  de  Obreyon.  The  accusation  was  not  the  less  easily  made 
because  Voltaire  had  obviously  never  even  seen  the  work  of  Vicente 
Espinel,  and  does  not  so  much  as  give  its  mere  title  with  a  decent 
approach  to  accuracy.  As  a  matter  of  course,  smaller  men  werecontent 
to  echo  Voltaire,  and  the  Spaniards  did  so  more  loudly  and  more 
sincerely  than  others.  The  charge  was  kept  alive  by  the  obscurity 
of  Le  Sage's  models  even  more  than  by  the  fame  of  Gil  Bias.  So 
little  was  known  of  the  nooelas  picarescas  that  the  defenders  of  Le 
Sage  were  cautious  about  making  assertions  concerning  a  class  of 
books  of  which  they  had  necessarily  little  knowledge.  No  critic 
who  has  as  yet  contrived  to  gain  a  hearing  has  been  able  to  defend 
Le  Sage  in  the  proper  way — by  a  comparison  of  his  writings  with 
the  Spaniard’s,  and  a  demonstration  of  their  entire  difference  in 
spirit.  We  are  not  at  this  moment  referring  to  Gil  Bias.  That 
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work  nobody,  even  in  Spain,  possessed  of  the  knowledge  which 
entitles  him  to  an  answer,  now  believes  to  have  been  a  translation. 
The  other  books,  such  as  the  Estevanille  Gonzales  and  the  Guzman 
d'Alfarache,  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  originality  of  Le  Sage. 

Mr.  Saintsbury,  the  author  of  the  last  contribution  of  importance 
to  the  large  literature  which  has  been  collected  round  the  author  of 
Gil  Bias,  has,  from  the  mere  internal  evidence,  proved  the  originality 
of  Le  Sage's  masterpiece  as  far  as  it  now  needs  proof,  though 
we  think  ho  rather  over-estimates  the  amount  of  tbe  other 
works  which  is  taken  from  Spanish  writers.  Mr.  Saintsbury  is 
careful  to  declare  that  he  does  not  speak  with  authority  on  the 
Spanish  writers ;  but  the  perfect  accuracy  of  what  he  does  say 
about  them  shows  that,  had  he  not  allowed  himself  to  be  un¬ 
duly  irritated  by  au  assertion  of  Mr.  Pattison’s  into  laying  more 
stress  than  is  just  on  the  mere  style  of  Le  Sage  as  an  element  in 
his  popularity,  he  would  have  more  fairly  defined  his  relation  to 
the  authors  of  the  novelas  picarescas.  The  Hector  of  Lincoln’s 
saying,  that  “  mere  style  cannot  confer  immortality  upon  any  book 
apart  from  its  contents,”  illustrated  by  a  judgment  on  the  Pro¬ 
vinciates  and  Pensees  of  Pascal  with  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  cannot 
agree,  has  provoked  him  into  some  assertions  to  the  contrary 
with  which  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  agree.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  after 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  exaggerating  the  influence  of  style,  goes 
on  to  lay  it  down  that  “  the  attitude  of  men’s  minds  changes  singu¬ 
larly  from  one  time  to  another  with  regard  to  any  ‘  contents  ’ ;  it 
changes  very  little  with  regard  to  the  expression  of  those  con¬ 
tents.”  Mr.  Saintsbury  illustrates  this  opinion,  which  is  at  least 
as  hazardous  as  Mr.  Pattison's,  by  citing,  first,  the  unique  popu¬ 
larity'-  of  Robinson  Crusoe  among  the  works  of  l)efoe,  and  then  the 
especial  popularity  of  Gil  Bias  and  the  Diable  Boiteu.v  among 
the  works  of  Le  Sage,  and  attributing  it  to  their  style  alone. 
To  our  mind  the  difference  between  these  eminent  critics  is 
purely  imaginary.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  merit 
of  style  apart  from  solidity  of  “  contents,”  unless  it  is  true  that, 
in  literature  at  least,  the  making  of  silk  purses  out  of  the  material 
proverbially  unfit  for  the  purpose  is  a  mere  question  of  the  proper 
use  of  the  needle.  But  we  are  not  concerned  at  present  to  argue 
the  general  question.  Our  business  is  with  the  illustrations  cited 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury.  He  says  : — “  Between  the  merits  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Defoe’s  different  novels  there  is  not  very  much  to  choose  ; 
yet  no  one  who  speaks  with  competence  will  question  that  the 
literary  art  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is,  on  the  whole,  far  superior  to 
that  of  Moll  Flanders  and  Colonel  Jack .”  At  the  risk  of  being 
ranked  with  such  as  speak  without  competence,  we  venture  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  accuracy'  of  this  explanation  of  the  popularity  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  quite  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  the  pathos  of  hi3  lonely  struggle  on  the  island,  which  is  a 
matter  of  “  contents.”  We  at  least  can  find  no  superiority  in 
other  respects,  either  to  Colonel  Jack  and  Moll  Flanders,  or  to 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  and  Captain  Singleton.  The  natural 
connexion  there  is  to  every  Englishman  between  Defoe  and 
Le  Sage  would  excuse  the  space  here  devoted  to  the  former. 
But  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  use  of  Robinson  Crusoe  as  a  parallel  case  to 
Gil  Bias  gives  the  question  of  the  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the 
former  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  After  attributing  the  fame 
of  Gil  Bias  and  the  Diable  Boiteux  entirely  to  their  style,  he 
enforces  his  judgment  by  saying  that,  as  regards  the  contents, 
Guzman  d'Alfarache  “  has  perhaps  a  positive  advantage  over 
much”  of  Gil  Bias.  Now  Guzman  d' Alfarache,  in  incidents,  is 
the  least  original  of  the  stories  of  Le  Sage,  and  what  advantage  it 
may'  have  as  a  story  over  the  others  will  therefore  be  due  to 
what  he  took  from  Mateo  Aleman.  Perhaps  that  is  a  thing 
which  every  man  must  decide  for  himself.  What  a  reader  finds 
interesting  must  depend  at  least  as  much  upon  him  as  upon  the 
book  be  is  reading  ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  world  scarcely  bears 
out  Mr.  Saintsbury’s.  We  can  hardly  accept  his  opinion  that  the 
style  alone  has  given  Gil  Bias  and  the  Diable  Boiteux  their 
popularity'.  By  what  possible  test  can  it  be  shown  that  either 
of  the  two  is  better  written  than,  for  instance,  the  Aventures  de 
Beauchene  ?  That  book  has  all  the  “  science  prodigieuse  du  procede  ” 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  Le  Sage's  writings.  It  fails  to  interest 
because  of  the“nullit6  presque  absolue  de  l’inspiration  ”  which 
makes  it  dull.  And  what  inspiration  failed  to  give  Le  Sage  here 
was  character  and  truth  to  life. 

What  constitutes  the  real  originality  of  Le  Sage  is  the  wayT  in 
which  he  took  the  stock  figures  of  the  novelas  picarescas  and  made 
them  so  marvellously  human  and  true.  His  superiority  is  shown, 
too,  in  the  entire  difference  of  his  intention  from  that  of  the 
Spanish  writers.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  justly  attributed  much  of 
the  charm  of  Le  Sage  to  the  absence  of  any  intention  “  to  get  into 
the  pulpit  and  preach  ”  ;  now  the  great,  the  avowed,  object  of 
every  author  of  a  novela  picaresca  is  exactly  to  get  into  a  pulpit 
and  preach.  The  only  exception,  and  he  is  but  a  doubtful  one, 
is  Quevedo.  But  the  Gran  J'acano  of  Quevedo  is  a  work  of  such 
ferocity  of  satire,  and  dwells  with  such  obvious  delight  on  the 
merely  base  side  of  human  life,  that  we  doubt  whether  any  one 
would  care  to  read  it  a  second  time.  A  writer  who  drew  men  as 
Swift  drew  them,  with  inferior  genius  aud  in  the  most  jerky  of 
styles,  can  only  live  as  a  literary  curiosity.  The  didactic  intention 
of  the  other  is  openly  avowed.  The  very  title-page  of  Mateo 
Aleman’s  Guzman  de.  Alfarache  explains  why  this  work,  which  was 
in  its  day  more  popular  than  Don  Quixote,  has  become  unreadable, 
or  readable  only  with  the  assistance  of  an  editor.  The  author's  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  call  his  book  the  “  Ataiaya  de  la  Vida,”  the  Beacon  of 
Life,  and  to  make  it  in  fact  a  moral  treatise.  His  way  of  effecting  his 
object  was  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Guzman  long  preachments  to 


follow  each  of  his  adventures.  If  any  one  who  cannot  read 
Spanish  wishes  to  see  for  himself  what  it  was  that  Le  Sage  did  for 
the  novelas  picarescas  he  can  do  so  by  taking  the  volume  of  Ribade- 
neyra’s  collection  of  Spanish  authors,  which  contains  Guzman  de 
Alfarache,  and  if  he  looks  down  its  double  columns  a  glance  will 
show  him  that  almost  every  alternate  paragraph  is  headed  by  a  ^]. 
These  are  put  in  by  the  judicious  editor  to  warn  the  reader  off  a 
long  sermon  worthy  of  a  barefooted  friar  with  a  fluent  command 
of  classical  commonplace.  All  this,  or  nearly  all,  Le  Sage  struck 
out,  retaining  only  the  few  passages  of  solemn  morality  which 
stand  out  so  curiously  in  his  rifuccimento.  That  he  kept  even  so 
much  was  perhaps  due  to  his  respect  for  Mateo  Aleman’s  singu¬ 
larly  flowing  and  fine  Castilian.  This  respect  for  his  author  is 
also  perhaps  the  reason  why  Guzman  retains,  more  than  any  of 
Le  Sage’s  other  heroes,  the  features  of  the  Spanish  picaro.  lie  has, 
almost  unchanged,  their  cheerful  spontaneous  roguery,  joined  to  a 
weakness  for  what  Ford  calls  “  the  Castilian  vice  of  twaddle.”  This 
truth  to  the  original  is  very  far  from  being  to  his  advantage.  If  we 
compare  Guzman  to  even  Estevanille  Gonzales  we  see  at  once  that 
the  latter  is  a  human  being,  the  former  a  mere  puppet.  The 
Spaniards,  whether  in  their  stories  or  on  their  stage,  were  very  in¬ 
different  to  the  human  truth  of  their  characters.  With  them  the 
interest  was  wholly  in  the  incident  and  in  the  moral  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  For  the  sake  of  the  incidents  they  make  their 
hero  a  scamp  on  one  page  and  a  hero  on  the  next,  with  complete 
indifference  to  the  inconsequence  of  so  doing.  As  for  the  moral 
lessons,  there  is  no  literature  in  the  world  so  overrun  by  “  l’herdsie 
de  l’enseignement  ”  as  the  Spanish  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Even  where  Le  Sage  is  most  closely  following  a  Spanish  writer, 
the  incidents  undergo  in  his  hands  a  subtle  change  of  spirit  which 
gives  them  a  complete  originality.  The  frank  manner  in  which 
he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  should  have  been  enough  to 
defend  him  from  the  charge  of  mere  plagiarism  ;  but,  if  he  must  be 
otherwise  defended,  the  best  way  is  to  take  any  of  the  incidents 
he  has  confessedly  borrowed  and  compare  them  with  the  original. 
The  story  of  the  muleteer  of  Cacabelos  is  as  good  an  example  as 
any.  This  adventure  is  taken  from  the  Marcos  de  Obregon  almost 
word  for  word  up  to  tbe  point  when  the  muleteer  is  brought  before 
the  judge.  Here  Vicente  Espiuel  has  nothing  better  to  give  us 
than  a  ponderous  eulogy  on  the  authorities  of  his  time.  There  is 
nothing  answering  to  the  malice  of  Le  Sage.  “  Le  juge  l’ecouta, 
et,  l’ayant  attemivement  consideree  (l’Asturienne)  jugea  que 
l’accuse  etait  indigne  de  pardon.”  It  has  been  saifi  that  the  pre¬ 
face  of  Gil  Bias  was  taken  from  the  Marcos  de  Obregon,  and  even 
so  accurate  a  writer  as  Ford  has  made  this  mistake.  What  Le 
Sage  has  really  done  is  to  take  the  mere  form  and  give  it  a  life  of 
his  own.  In  the  Spanish  work  two  students  find  a  tombstone,  on 
which  are  carved  twice  the  words  “  Conditur  unio.”  One  laughs  at 
the  inscription  and  goes  on  his  way.  The  other  opens  the  grave 
and  finds  there  the  skeletons  of  the  lovers  of  Antequera,  with  a 
pearl  of  price  round  the  neck  of  the  woman,  which  he  sacrilegiously 
appropriates.  We  all  know  what  Le  Sage  substituted  for  this, 
lie  has  also  suppressed  not  a  little  moralizing.  The  two  prologues, 
so  like  and  so  unlike,  fairly  illustrate  the  entire  differ¬ 
ence  of  spirit  between  the  works  of  Le  Sage  and  the 
works  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  characteristic  that  Vicente  Espinel 
should  have  opened  his  work  by  referring  to  a  legend  of  his  own 
country  oftheRonda;  but  it  would  require  a  comment  of  some  length 
to  make  a  foreign  reader  understand  all  that  the  story  of  the  lovers 
of  Antequera  means  to  an  Andalusian.  Who  needs  the  aid  of  any 
annotator  to  understand  the  bag  of  doubloons  wherein  lay  buried 
the  soul  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  Garcias  ?  Vicente  Espiuel  and 
all  his  countrymen  think  first  of  what  makes  a  striking  story,  and 
the  more  entirely  Spanish  it  is  the  better.  If  they  are  read  and 
enjoyed  beyond  Spain,  it  must  be  as  an  acquired  taste,  seeing  the  in¬ 
tensely  national  character  of  their  work.  Le  Sage  speaks  to  all  the 
world,  not  because  he  is  less  national  than  Vicente  Espinel  or  Mateo 
Aleman,  but  because  he  is  truer  to  human  nature,  and  it  is  that 
which  makes  his  work  universal.  There  is  a  further  test  of  the 
originality  of  Le  Sage  proposed  by  Ford,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  convincing  of  ail.  It  is  only  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
can  read  Spanish,  and  are  therefore  least  likely  to  need  it ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  decisive  for  them.  Let  any  one  who  can  do  so  read 
the  Padre  Isla’s  translation  of  Gil  Bias,  and  then  ask  himself 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman.  We  imagine  there 
could  be  but  one  answer. 


ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE. 

IT  may  perhaps  be  said,  without  being  too  fantastic,  that 
England  is  the  only  country  where  nature  paints  her  land¬ 
scapes  in  water-colours.  In  those  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
which  are  most  eminent  for  picturesque  beauty  the  eye  is  so 
much  occupied  by  the  grandeur  of  outline  and  by  the  colossal 
lines  of  the  landscape  that  it  scarcely  notes  the  absence  of  those 
intimate  points  of  detail  that  animate  almost  every  rural  scene 
in  Sussex  or  Devonshire.  Yet  this  lack  is  one  which  gradu¬ 
ally  makes  itself  felt,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  that  indif¬ 
ference  and  even  repugnance  to  sublime  mountain  scenery  which 
the  English  traveller  so  often  experiences  towards  the  end  of  his 
autumn  holiday.  Long  ago  Mr.  Ruskin  advised  the  Alpine 
climber  who  felt  himself  fatigued  with  the  vast  outlines  of  the 
mountains  to  stop  at  once,  and,  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the 
distance,  to  rivet  them  on  a  tuft  of  edelweiss  or  a  cluster  of 
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gentians.  Yet  these  flowers  form,  on  the  whole,  but  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  foreground  ;  and  in  Norway,  which  is  perhaps  a  type 
of  the  country  which  is  purely  picturesque  and  never  pretty,  the 
traveller  who  wishes  to  descend  from  the  intinite  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  has  nothing  better  to  look  at  than  a  heap  of  rubble  or  a 
hummock  of  coarse  grass.  It  is  this  that  has  made  the  fast¬ 
fading  beauty  of  the  Cumberland  lakes  so  enjoyable.  Here, 
perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  the  sublim¬ 
ities  of  landscape  were  combined  with  a  foreground  full  of 
minute  and  sequestered  charm.  Broad  atmospheric  effects,  to 
use  a  painter’s  phrase,  were  dashed  in  in  the  background  and 
middle  distance,  -while  the  foreground  was  elaborately  supplied 
with  agreeable  detail.  But  in  counties  less  remarkable  for  natural 
beautv  than  Cumberland  something  of  the  same  peculiar  charm  is 
found,  as  fresh  and  untouched  as  ever.  The  march  of  civilization 
has  not  yet  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  London  rough,  and 
it  is  so  unobtrusive  and  so  indefinite  that  no  swarms  of  tourists  are 
ever  likely  to  disturb  it  with  their  uncouth  homage.  When  all 
Wordsworth’s  country  is  one  huge  hotel,  when  the  Thames  is 
entirely  given  up  to  steam-launches  and  the  irrepressible  ’Arry, 
when  Stonehenge  is  restored,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire 
destroyed  with  poisonous  dyes — the  sleepy  dingles  of  Kent,  the  old 
thatched  hamlets  and  blossoming  orchards,  the  mills  iu  the  angles 
of  the  streams,  the  rural  corners  of  all  those  parts  of  England 
which  are  still  obstinately  blind  to  their  powers  of  political 
obstruction,  will  retain  their  beauty  for  the  few  who  care  to 
enjoy  it. 

This  special  charm  of  English  landscape  has  produced  within  the 
present  century  a  whole  class  of  artists  who  have  been  more  or  less 
faithfully  its  expositors.  These  men  perceived  that  the  quality  of 
our  native  scenery  was  very  delicate  and  volatile,  and  from  the 
first  they  began  to  record  it  in  the  art  of  water-colour.  The  ever- 
varying  tone  of  a  country  landscape  is  perhaps  better  given  in 
this  wav7  than  in  oils.  Our  most  success! ul  landscape  painters  in 
this  latter  medium  have  chosen  to  compose  their  landscapes  with 
a  conscious  intellectual  aim.  Gainsborough  and  Crome  have 
treated  English  scenery  not  without  an  evident  thought  of 
Gaspar  Poussin  and  of  Rubens.  Of  Turner,  whose  all-sided- 
ness  puts  him  out  of  court  as  a  witness  in  either  case,  this  at 
least  can  be  said,  that  very  early  iu  his  career  he  comprehended 
the  necessity  of  composing  his  slightest  sketches,  and  voluntarily 
.abandoned  a  purely  realistic  rendering  of  odd  bite  o.f  landscape. 
But  the  modern  school  of  water-colour  painters,  as  represented  by 
that  Society  which  will  celebrate  next  year  its  eightieth  anni¬ 
versary,  has  been  on  the  whole  indifferent  to  selected  compo¬ 
sition,  and  has  done  justice  in  a  humbler  spirit  to  the  frag¬ 
mentary  charm  of  English  scenery.  Nowhere  has  nature  more  of 
delicate  and  liquid  colour  than  in  the  South  of  England.  At  this 
very  moment,  over  how  many  districts  dedicated  to  the  sacred 
pheasant  has  not  the  genius  of  Autumn  thrown  a  mist  of  variegated 
beauty  !  It  is  not  merely  that  the  woods  have  clothed  themselves 
in  russet  and  amber,  that  the  viburnums  are  flushing  into  scarlet 
and  purple  along  every  hedge,  or  that  the  fern  is  withering  in  rich 
tones  of  yellow  over  common  and  copse.  There  is  a  “  browner 
horror”  spreading  across  the  oaks,  and,  as  Clough  puts  it — 

One  great  glory  of  broad  gold  pieces  appears  the  aspen, 

And  the  jewels  of  gold  that  were  hung  in  the  hair  if  the  birch-tree, 

Pendulous,  here  and  ihere,  her  coronet,  necklace,  and  ear-rings, 

Cover  her  now,  o’er  and  o’er ;  she  is  weary  and  scatters  them  from  her. 

But,  besides  this  accidental  blaze  of  colour,  there  are  other  tints 
that  need  but  soft  sunshine  at  any  period  of  the  year  to  wake  them 
into  life.  The  least  group  of  houses  glitters  among  the  trees  or 
.above  the  meadows  with  the  warmth  of  old  brick  or  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  lading  whitewash.  If  the  village  is  what  the  Scotch  call 
a  “  kirktown,”  the  church  accentuates  the  landscape  for  miles 
around  with  its  shining  spire  or  substantial  tower.  Above  the 
village  we  take  a  “  journey  into  the  blue  distance,”  as  mysterious 
as  any  that  Tieck  or  Poe  ever  dreamed  of.  And  everywhere  we 
feel  that,  while  in  other  countries  all  is  sacrificed  to  the  emphasis 
or  sublimity  of  the  great  lines  of  the  landscape,  here  it  is  the 
fusion  of  refined  tones,  the  unobtrusive  harmony  of  detail,  that  so 
much  delight  the  eye  and  give  to  the  scene  its  peculiarly  English 
character. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  course  of  reflection  from  having 
turned  over  the  pages  of  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  Mr. 
Bif'ket  Foster’s  Pictures  of  English  Landscape  (Routledge  &  Co.), 
which  originally  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  now  been 
reproduced  in  an  edition  de  luxe.  They  are  thirty  in  number,  and, 
as  engraved  by  Messrs.  Dalziel,  they  form  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  most  successful  of  that  school  of  water-colour  painters  of  which 
we  just  spoke.  Perhaps  these  fine  India  proofs,  carefully  mounted 
on  Whatman  paper,  give  an  almost  more  agreeable  idea  of  Mr. 
Foster’s  art  than  the  original  paintings  from  which  they  are 
engraved.  Even  at  his  best  days,  it  was  to  he  desired  that  Mr.  Birket 
Foster’s  colour  should  be  a  little  more  pearly  than  it  was  and  his 
tones  less  crude.  In  the  engravings  themselves,  certain  faults  iu 
the  artist's  design  may  still  be  discovered.  His  peasant-figures  are 
needlessly  clumsy,  and  are  grouped  sometimes  with  an  awkward 
affectation.  He  has  learned  to  render  the  foliage  of  the  elm  with 
a  pleasing  trickiness,  and  can  hardly  persuade  himself  to  give 
up  this  advantage  by  attempting  an  ash  or  a  beech-tree.  But 
when  we  have  admitted  these  mannerisms  mucb  that  is  truly 
charming  and  valuable  remains  to  be  admired.  The  artist's 
subtle  feeling  for  rustic  architecture,  bis  sympathy  for  the 
poor,  his  curious  love  of  unsophisticated  company  in  sequestered 
places,  are  combined  with  an  extraordinary  snreness  of  eye 


and  fineness  of  touch.  The  designs  before  ua  display  Mr.  Birket 
Foster  at  the  height  of  his  genius.  His  art  had  not  begun 
to  be  paltry  or  mechanical.  Excess  of  popularity  bad  not 
tempted  him  to  work  hastily  and  feebly,  and  no  one  bad  yet  in¬ 
vented  the  process  of  chromo-lithography  under  which  his  designs 
have  been  so  miserably  vulgarized.  He  was  going  through  a 
crisis  in  his  artistic  career,  and  passing  the  very  point  where  he 
resolved  to  dedicate  the  experience  which  more  than  thirty  years 
of  work  for  the  wood  engravers  had  given  him  to  the  finer  art  of 
painting.  For  years  after  this,  his  beautiful  little  pictures  were 
less  known  to  the  public  than  his  designs  in  black  and  white,  and 
his  name  occurs  but  once  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy 
before  the  removal  of  that  body  to  Burlington  House  in  1S68. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  find  in  the  unbounded  popularity 
of  Mr.  Birket  Foster  a  proof  that  his  excellence  in  landscape  has 
been  unsurpassed.  Without  naming  half  a  dozen  artists  of  the 
present  day  whose  treatment  in  our  opinion  considerably  im¬ 
proves  on  his,  we  have  but  to  mention  (Jotman  and  Cozens  and 
Girtin  to  indicate  landscape  painters  in  the  past  whose  peculiar 
skill  and  delicate  touch  left  his  somewhat  obvious  processes  far 
behind.  Yet,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  Mr.  Foster’s  art  has 
extraordinary  merits,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  genuine  aud 
undiluted  English  feeling  which  he  gives  to  his  scenes.  Of  the 
thirty  designs  in  the  vellum-bound  volume  before  us,  there  is  not 
one  which  could  be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of  any  nation  but  our 
own.  Unlike  many  of  his  brothers  of  the  brush,  “  in  spite  of  all 
temptations  to  belong  to  foreign  nations,”  Mr.  Birket  Foster  re¬ 
mains  an  Englishman.  He  might,  as  many  do,  have  studied  at 
Dfisseldorf  and  become  a  Prussian ;  he  might,  in  these  days  of 
Continental  training,  have  sought  the  fashionable  atelier  of 
M.  Aivazowsky  and  become  a  Russian ;  the  annals  of  landscape¬ 
painting  in  the  North  of  Europe  show  only  too  clearly  how  easy  it 
is  to  be  Italian.  When  the  progress  of  civilization  shall  have 
improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  all  the  old  mills  and  weirs 
and  ramshackle  cottages  that  now  give  beauty  to  the  face  of  our 
country,  the  man  whose  pencil  has  preserved  these  features  will 
deserve  well  of  posterity. 

We  note  at  the  end  of  this  volume  an  announcement  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers  that  this  selection  from  Mr.  Birket  Foster  may 
possibly  be  followed  by  one  from  the  pictures  of  Frederick  Walker 
and  G.  J.  Pinwell.  While  heartily  hoping  that  nothing  will 
intercept  the  performance  of  this  admirable  intention,  we  cannot 
hut  express  surprise  that  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
deaths  of  these  artists  without  the  execution  of  any  such 
scheme.  It  is  nearly  seven  years  since  the  painter  of  “  The 
Bathers  ”  passed  away  in  his  Algerian  exile ;  it  is  nearly  as  long 
since  we  lost  the  creator  of  “The  Earl  of  Quarterdeck”  ;  and  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  embalm  their  memories,  except  what 
was  performed  soon  after  their  deaths  by  the  zeal  of  friends.  Life 
passes  so  quickly  in  these  modern  days  that  already  a  generation 
has  arisen  that  does  not  realize  what  these  men  did  in  English  art. 
We  should  welcome  no  publication  more  warmly  than  one  iu 
which  adequate  renderings  were  given  of  the  principal  designs  of 
Walker  and  Pinwell. 


THE  DISASTERS  AT  SEA. 

THE  disasters  at  sea  caused  by  the  recent  heavy  gales  are  per¬ 
haps  in  one  sense  less  shocking  than  is  such  au  event  as  the 
foundering  some  time  ago  of  the  Princess  Alice  in  the  Thames. 
Exceptionally  heavy  weather  generally  brings  with  it  a  history  of 
wreck  more  or  less  tragic,  aud  in  this  instance  some  of  the  history 
is  certainly  tragic  enough.  As  frequently  happens,  one  particular 
misfortune  has  drawn  more  general  attention  than  have  various 
others,  which  may  have  involved  in  the  aggregate  more  widespread 
misery,  hut  which  have  not  been  accompanied  by  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  attract  the  public  eye  and  ear.  The  interest 
which  might  have  attached  to  other  losses  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  swallowed  up  in  that  attaching  to  the  destruction  of  the 
steamer  Clan  Macduff.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  in  some  sense, 
the  same  as  those  which  lent  a  novel  horror  to  the  Thames  dis¬ 
aster  just  referred  to,  as  the  security  expected  and  felt  in  both 
cases  is  the  same  in  kind,  if  not  the  same  in  degree.  A  passenger 
steamer  may  fairly  he  thought  capable  of  weathering  a  gale  which 
fisbiugsmacks  can  hardly  be  expected  to  withstand;  and  whileloss  in 
the  one  case  may  unhappily  be  regarded  as  not  unforeseen,  in  the  other 
case  the  news  of  disaster  cannot  but  bring-  with  it  surprise  as  well 
as  sorrow.  It  would  be  rash  as  yet  to  pronounce  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Clan 
Macduff;  hut  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  tha 
disaster  can  hardly  he  classed  with  unavoidable  misfortunes.  The 
accounts  given  differ  in  some  particulars  which  may  turn  out  to  be 
important,  but  have  a  general  consonancy,  and  one  published  by  a 
contemporary,  and  given  by  Mr.  Ward,  a  comedian,  who  had 
started  in  the  Clan  Macduff  with  a  dramatic  company  of  eleven 
persons  to  fulfil  an  engagement  at  Bombay,  gives  a  vivid  notion  of 
the  disaster  as  it  impressed  one  of  its  victims. 

The  steamer,  it  seems  from  his  account,  was  to  have  started 
three  days  before  the  actual  date  of  departure  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Tuesday,  October  18th,  the  delay  being  the  result  of 
the  heavy  weather.  At  six  o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening  Mr. 
Ward  heard  the  Captain  'say,  “  There  is  a  heavy  wind  against 
us.  I  think  we  had  better  not  sail  to-niajht.”  They  did 
sail,  however,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  the  narrator  was  alarmed  by  the  engines  stopping,  and  by 
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the  water  rushing  through  the  porthole  in  his  cahiu,  and  was 
reassured  by  the  Captain's  telling  him  that  the  engines 
had  stopped  to  set  down  the  pilot.  Later  on,  the  engines 
stopped  again,  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  stewards  admitted 
that  there  was  something  wrong.  The  owners,  it  may  here  be 
mentioned,  have  contradicted  the  statement  or  supposition  that 
anything  was  wrong  with  the  engines  and  steering  gear,  saying 
“  that  both  were  in  thorough  working  order  during  the  whole 
time  the  pilot  was  on  board  the  unfortunate  vessel,  and  this  they 
are  in  a  position  to  assert  on  the  authority  of  the  pilot,  who  re¬ 
ported  that  everything  went  well  and  satisfactorily  until  he  left 
the  ship.  The  idea  that  the  steering-gear  and  engines  were  out  of 
order  might  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  slowed 
for  nearly  four  hours  to  allow  of  the  boat  coming  up  to  take  off 
the  pilot.”  It  is  perhaps  conceivable  that  the  dictum  of  a  pilot  as 
to  the  condition  of  a  steamer's  engines  might  be  contested ;  but 
this  is  one  of  the  matters  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  further 
information,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  Nor,  as 
we  have  said,  is  it  easy  even  to  guess  what  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  vessel’s  loss.  From  Mr.  Ward's  account  we 
learn  that  at  a  time  when  the  chief  engineer  expressed, 
rightly  enough  perhaps,  a  hope  that  “  she  would  be  all  right,” 
the  water  “  was  six  feet  deep  in  the  tire-hole,  and  there  were  forty 
men  below  trying  to  bale  out  with  buckets.”  Later  on  the  men, 
who  “  had  been  baling  up  to  their  necks,”  gave  in,  and  the  Captain 
told  the  passengers  to  prepare  for  the  boats.  Meanwhile  a  flag  of 
distress  had  been  searched  for,  and,  it  would  seem  from  the  con¬ 
text,  found  and  hoisted.  “  A  full-rigged  vessel  passed  us  at  this 
time  a  couple  of  miles  away,  but  took  no  notice.  Whether  she 
saw  us  or  not  I  do  not  know.”  The  life-boat,  and  apparently  three 
other  boats,  were  broken  to  pieces  in  the  attempt  to  lower  them. 
Mr.  Ward  was  in  one  of  the  boats,  Number  5,  which  were  safely 
lowered,  and  he  bears  a  high  testimony  to  the  behaviour  of  the  crew. 
“  Excellent  discipline  was  preserved  by  the  crew,  who  all  stood 
back  and  allowed  the  passengers  to  take  to  the  boats.”  From 
another  account  we  learn  that  the  Captain,  when  he  had  seen  the 
passengers  out  of  the  vessel,  jumped  himself  with  a  life-buoy  for 
one  of  the  boats,  into  which  he  was  hauled,  and  which  “  was  lost 
sight  of  in  the  blinding  spray.”  The  chief  officer  then  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Clan  Macduff,  and  had  lights  burnt  and  the  fog-horn 
sounded  during  the  night.  “The  vessel  lay  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  storm.  Her  decks  were  washed  from  stem  to  stern, 
and  she  gradually  dropped  by  the  head.”  As  the  morning  (of 
Friday)  broke  she  “  began  to  settle  down  aft,  the  water  pouring 
in  from  between  decks  through  the  saloon.”  About  two  hours 
after  noon  on  Friday  the  nineteen  men  remaining  on  the  Clan 
Macduff  were  picked  up  by  the  Cork  Liner  Upupa,  Captain  J.  M. 
Brown,  which  stood  by  the  Clan  Macduff  until  she  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  then  bore  up  tor  Plymouth,  where  she  arrived  safely 
on  Sunday  23rd,  “after  weathering  the  fearful  gale  on  Saturday 
night,  during  which  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  were  washed 
overboard.  ’  Meanwhile  the  occupants  of  boat  No.  5  had  an 
extraordinary  escape  from  destruction.  A  seaman  named  Ingram 
took  command  of  the  boat  (which  was  21  feet  long  by  6 
broad),  and  seems  to  have  steered  it  through  the  heavjr  seas  with 
admirable  judgment  and  courage.  “We  had  only  one  oar,  the 
other  having  been  broken  in  keeping  the  boat  off  the  side  of  the 
steamer.”  At  daybreak,  alter  a  night  in  which  the  rain  had 
fallen  heavily,  the  broken  oar  and  a  blanket  were  rigged 
up  by  way  of  a  sail,  and  at  last  Iugram  sighted  a 
steamer  and  managed  to  alter  the  boat’s  course.  Finally  those 
in  the  boat  were  picked  up  by  the  steamer  the  Palestine  and 
brought  back  into  the  Mersey.  Cue  of  the  ladies  in  the  boat  had 
“  felt  so  certain  that  they  would  all  be  lost  that  she  drew  all  the 
heavy  wraps  she  could  obtain  about  her,  in  order  that  they  micht 
weigh  her  down  and  cause  her  to  drown  quickly.  Of  the 
twenty-five  people  who  started  in  Numbet’3  life-boat,  and  amongst 
whom  was  the  Captain,  three  only  seem  to  have  survived. 
Amongst  the  reports  published  as  to  the  disaster  is  one  purport¬ 
ing  to  come  from  the  chief  engineer,  to  the  effect  that  he  reported 
to  the  Captain  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  vessel  in  time  for  her 
to  have  made  an  anchorage,  and  that  if  “  she  had  thus  got  into  an 
anchorage  it  would  have  been  found  that  her  principal  requirement 
was  to  clear  the  bilges.”  But  thus  far  all  the  suggestions  and 
accounts  as  to  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Clan  Macduff  are  more 
or  less  conflicting,  and  for  the  present  we  can  onlv  regret  the  loss 
and  rejoice  in  the  escapes  efi'ected.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  fair  to  the 
owners  to  add  that  they  state  that“  the  steamer  was  well  manned, 
thoroughly  efflcient,  and  equipped  in  every  respect.  She  passed 
the  Board  of  Trade  survey  tor  hull,  machinery,  and  equipment 
prior  to  sailing.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  disasters  of  the  Clan  Macduff 
and  of  other  vessels  to  the  consideration  of  the  cases  in  which 
prompt  and  daring  help  has  been  given  to  vessels  in  distress. 
Prominent  amongst  these  is  the  saving  of  a  Swedish  brig 
off  Hartlepool,  by  the  Life  Brigade,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Wraite.  The  brig  had  driven  on  to  rocks,  and  a  rocket  was  fired 
carrying  a  line  over  the  vessel,  the  crew  of  which  had  been  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  rigging.  The  gear,  unhappily,  got  entangled 
and  out  of  order,  and  then,  in  circumstances  of  much  difficulty  and 
danger,  the  Coastguard,  “assisted  by  Captain  Meldrum,  of  the 
steamship  George  Gowland,  and  Tom  Feed,  coxswain  of  the 
National  life-boat,  ’  managed  to  make  “  a  hawser  communication 
with  the  vessel,  along  which  the  captain  and  crew  of  seven  all 
climbed  safely  to  the  pier.”  This  is,  of  course,  one  of  many  in¬ 
stances  of  the  bravery  and  devotion  in  the  *  wing  of  life  at  sea 


which  are  shown  whenever  ships  in  distress  are  discerned  ofl 
the  coast,  and  which,  recorded  generally  to  some  extent,  find  a 
special  history  in  the  pages  of  the  Lifeboat  Journal,  the  quarterly 
issue  of  which  lies  before  us.  This,  besides  various  brief,  but  in¬ 
teresting,  records  of  life-boat  doings,  and  other  more  technical 
matter,  contains  a  special  fly-sheet  drawing  attention  to  the  Wreck 
Register  and  Chart  for  1879-S0. 

That  the  life-boat  service  is  admirable  and  indeed  invaluable 
cannot  of  course  be  doubted,  and  would  not  be  doubted,  even  if 
there  were  no  special  journal  devoted  to  its  interests.  The 
heroism  of  life-boat  crews  is  indeed  a  matter  of  universal  know¬ 
ledge,  and  is  in  welcome  contrast  to  the  stories,  which  are  too 
often  told,  of  ships  which  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way 
to  save  their  time  rather  than  stop  to  help  a  comrade  ship  in  dis¬ 
tress.  This  selfish  conduct  has,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  been 
most  unhappily  encouraged  by  a  recent  decision  in  the  Admiralty 
Court,  according  to  which  every  technical  difficulty  is  thrown  in 
the  way  of  one  ship  rendering  aid  to  another  in  distress.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  life-boat  service  and  its  doings  scarcely  need  any 
praise.  Since  1854  no  less  than  18,736  lives  have  been  saved  by 
the  exertions  of  life-boat  crews — a  total,  as  the  fly-sheet  referred  to 
points  out,  more  than  equal  to  the  number  of  men  who  man  the 
British  fleet.  But  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  statistics 
given  or  quoted  in  the  fly-sheet  have  not  been  more  care  fully  arranged. 
We  are  given  the  number  of  wrecks  and  the  number  of 
lives  saved  ;  but  we  find  that  the  2,519  wrecks  registered  really 
represent  the  damage  done  to  3,138  vessels,  as  all  cases  of  collision 
between  two  or  more  vessels  “  are  of  course  involved  in  one 
casualty.”  The  fallacy  of  this  is  obvious  enough,  but  will  not  of 
course  detract  from  the  very  great  credit  due  to  the  National 
Life-boat  Institution  and  to  all  those  who  work  under  its  autho¬ 
rity.  The  fact  remains  that  they  have  done,  and  continue  to  do, 
work  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  describe  as  heroic.  Had  the 
Clan  Macduff  been  within  reach  of  a  life-boat  of  the  National 
Institution,  instead  of  having  to  trust  to  her  own  resources  in 
mid-ocean,  there  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  different  tale  t» 
tell  of  the  fate  of  her  crew.  In  the  circumstances  there  is  room 
for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  crew  were  saved  ;  but 
there  is  also,  unluckily,  room  for  surprise  and  regret  that  a 
steamer,  well  manned  and  equipped,  as  the  owners  have  stated, 
should  have  foundered  in  a  gale  which  was  successfully  weathered 
by  some  ships  of  much  lower  register  at  Lloyd’s. 


CONVEYANCING  REFORM. 

ON  the  22nd  of  August  last  the  Royal  assent  was  given  to  an 
Act  which,  originating  in  the  Upper  House,  slipped  through 
the  Lower  almost  unnoticed  amid  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Possibly  its  uninviting  title  and  technical 
wording  helped  to  facilitate  its  passing  by  encouraging  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  purely  formal  enactment  of  no  general  interest. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  though  the  Conveyancing  and 
Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  will  on  its  coming  into  force  on  the 
1st  of  January  next  make  itself  most  felt  by  conveyancers  and 
solicitors,  it  oilers  such  advantages  to  all  who  have  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  that  it  seems  desirable- 
that  the  public  should  be  made  cognizant  of  the  impending  change, 
especially  as  the  abseuce  of  discussion  precluded  the  world  ah 
large  from  acquiring  familiarity  with  the  details  of  the  measure. 

Very  briefly  stated,  the  main  objects  of  the  Act  are — first,  to 
abolish  or  modify  the  intolerable  volume,  prolixity,  verbiage^ 
vain  repetition,  and  consequent  expense  which  have  for  ages 
characterized  legal  instruments  relating  to  landed  property,  which 
have  encumbered  and  impeded  anything  like  freedom  of  transfer, 
and  afforded  matter  for  wonder,  scorn,  and  derision  to  all  non¬ 
professional  persons  ;  and,  secondly,  to  supplement  this  reform  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  salutary,  if  not  very  fundamental,  changes 
in  the  law  touching  land  and  the  various  interests  therein. 
Incidentally,  the  Act  involves  an  unambitious  effort  at  codifica¬ 
tion,  inasmuch  as  it  repeals  portions  of  divers  Acts  bearing  on  the 
same  subject-matter  and  embodies  their  main  provisions  in  itself) 
incorporating,  moreover,  a  good  deal  which  has  come  to  have  the 
force  of  law  by  reason  of  successive  judicial  decisions.  The  Act 
commences  with  the  usual  preface  of  a  very  long  and  very  sweeping 
interpretation  clause — so  sweeping,  in  fact,  as  to  raise  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  subsequent  provisions  of  the  Act  can 
well  be  made  applicable  to  all  the  subjects  to  which  by  this  inter¬ 
pretation  clause  their  operation  would  be  extended.  Thus  at  the 
very  outset  property  is  defined  to  include  real  and  personal  pro¬ 
perty,  whereas  Section  3,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  is 
obviously  only  framed  with  relation  to  real  property,  although  in 
terms  it  refers  to  property  generally.  The  object  of  Section  3  is  to 
render  unnecessary  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  common  forms 
into  contracts  for  sale.  Enumerating  seriatim  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  stipulations  usually  imported  into  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  it  provides  that  in  all  such  contracts  these 
provisions  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated,  unless  a  con¬ 
trary  intention  clearly  appears  on  the  face  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  condensation  of  these  conditions  is  cleverly  carried  out, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of  this  particular 
class  of  documents  within  reasonable  limits ;  but,  as  we  have- 
hinted  before,  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  a  horse  is  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  property  within  this  section,  and  it  is  difficult  ti> 
see  the  precise  bearing  of  stipulations  as  to  abstracts  of  title,  fines. 
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recoveries,  court  rolls,  and  so  on, -with  regard  to  such  a  transaction. 
This,  however,  is  possibly  a  hypercritical  objection  easily  dismissed 
by  a  well-regulated  mind,  and,  at  any  rate,  no  harm  is  done. 
Sections  4  and  5  introduce  two  very  salutary  provisions  with 
regard  to  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land.  Section  4  solves  the 
difficulty  which  arises  when  a  man  enters  into  a  contract  for  the 
sale  of  land,  and  dies  before  completion.  In  equity,  of  course, 
such  a  contract  is  held  to  change  the  ownership  of  the  land  from 
the  date  of  its  execution,  and  specific  performance  would  be  en¬ 
forced  against  the  heir  or  other  person  claiming  under  the  original 
vendor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  executors  of  the  deceased  are  the 
persons  primarily  liable  to  an  action  for  non-completion  of  the 
conveyance,  although  it  may  be  absolutely  out  of  their  power  to 
carry  out  the  sale.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  the  section  in  question 
gives  the  personal  representatives  power,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  convey  the  property  as  fully  as  the  deceased  might  have  done — 
a  course  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  tending  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  matters  connected  with  property,  on  the  death  of  its  owner, 
in  the  hands  of  persons  selected  by  that  owner.  The  other  section 
referred  to — Sec.  5 — affords  to  the  purchaser  of  land  on  which  there 
are  mortgages  or  other  incumbrances  the  means  of  at  once  clearing 
the  property  of  all  such  charges  b}'  the  expedient  of  paying  into 
Court  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  meet  or  discharge  them,  the 
due  application  of  which  the  Court  undertakes  to  carry  out. 

The  occasions  on  which  such  a  power  may  be  exercised  with 
advantage  are  innumerable.  Probably  the  most  characteristic 
example  would  be  that  of  a  rich  man  of  business  who  is  anxious  to 
become  the  owner  of  the  family  estate  of  an  impoverished  peer,  which 
estate,  by  successive  mortgages  and  charges  for  jointures  and  por¬ 
tions  for  younger  children,  has  become  the  subject  of  a  large  number 
of  interests,  so  that  to  get  it  clear  in  hand  would  entail  infinite 
dealings  with  a  whole  tribe  of  vendors.  All  this  the  Act  obviates, 
making  the  question  purely  one  of  money,  and  ensuring,  by  the 
supervision  of  the  Court,  that  the  purchaser  is  not  driven  into 
giving  fancy  prices  in  order  to  attain  his  object.  But  the  section 
is  not  solely  for  the  benefit  of  purchasers;  vendors  also  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  machinery  it  provides,  and,  by  doing  so, 
may  secure  a  way  out  of  their  difficulties. 

After  this  deviation  the  Act  returns  to  its  primary  business  of 
simplifying  and  rationalizing  our  present  system  of  conveyancing. 
Following  the  plan  pursued  with  reference  to  contracts  of  sale,  a 
series  of  well-drawn  and  comprehensive  sections  and  subsections 
set  out,  in  accepted  phraseology,  the  usual  enumeration  of  the 
appurtenances  to  lands,  houses,  or  manors,  and  provide  that  the 
conveyance  of  any  of  these  respective  classes  of  property  shall  be 
deemed  to  carry  with  it  all  the  specified  appurtenances  referable 
thereto.  Then  follow  pages  of  similar  matter,  applying  the  same 
process  to  the  ordinary  and  well-nigh  invariable  covenants,  reserva¬ 
tions,  conditions,  powers,  and  provisoes,  now  inserted  at  full  length 
in  every  settlement,  conveyance,  and  mortgage,  and  at  the  same 
time  ingeniously  modifying  their  form,  so  as  to  render  them  prac¬ 
tically  applicable  to  almost  any  conceivable  case.  The  infinite 
variety  of  such  stipulations,  and  the  saving  of  time  and 
money  which  will  be  effected  by  their  tacit  incorporation  into 
instruments  whose  bulk  they  would  otherwise  go  to  swell,  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  conversant  with  the  practice  of 
conveyancing  ;  but  a  fair  idea  of  the  economy  rendered  possible  by 
the  Act  may  be  gained  by  comparing  the  curt  and  simple  forms  of 
a  Mortgage,  a  Conveyance,  and  a  Marriage  Settlement  given  in 
the  fourth  Schedule  to  the  Act  with  the  enormous  pile  of  parch¬ 
ment  which  now  testifies  to  any  one  of  such  transactions,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  shorter  document  is  to  the  full  as  effi¬ 
cacious  as  the  longer,  it  being  merely  a  question  whether  certain 
terms  are  expressed  or  understood.  No  doubt  the  examples 
given  in  the  schedule  are  exceptionally  favourable  ones,  inasmuch 
as  they  adopt  the  statutory  provisions  en  masse,  whereas  probablv 
in  most  cases  some  slight  modification  of  some  one  or  more  of 
such  provisions  might  be  found  necessary  or  advisable.  Still  he 
would  be  an  extraordinarily  fastidious  settlor  or  vendor  who  could 
not  derive  from  the  provisions  supplied  by  this  Act  a  very  solid 
substratum  for  the  instrument  embodying  his  dispositions. 

Well  devised  and  well  carried  out  unquestionably  this  part  of 
the  Act  is  ;  the  only  question  is,  what  measure  of  acceptance  is  it 
likely  to  find  with  the  profession  and  the  public  ?  For  the  Act  is 
in  this  respect  absolutely  optional ;  its  operation  may  be  totally  or 
partially  excluded  or  varied  in  any  particular  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  deed,  and  it  is  specially  provided  that  “  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  insertion  in  any  such  instrument, 
or  the  adoption  in  connexion  with  or  the  application  to  any 
contract  or  transaction  of  any  further  or  other  powers,  covenants, 
provisions,  stipulations,  or  words  is  improper.”  The  only  induce¬ 
ment  held  out  by  the  Act  itself  to  attract  people  to  adopt  it  is  a 
most  legitimate  one,  consisting  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  protec¬ 
tion  extended  to  solicitors,  trustees,  and  others  who  discard  the 
usual  formularies  in  favour  of  those  instituted  by  the  Act.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  persons  who  may  be  dealing 
with  property  to  be  clearly  informed,  by  perusal  of  the  document 
evidencing  such  dealing,  as  to  the  obligations  they  are  really 
assuming  and  the  full  nature  aud  effect  of  the  transaction,  and  that 
this  object  is  better  attained  by  the  present  system  of  including 
every  possible  contingency  within  the  four  corners  of  a  deed  than 
by  affecting  the  parties  with  certain  statutory  liabilities  and  rights 
in  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  whose  very  existence  they 
may  be  blissfully  ignorant.  But  the  nature  of  the  legal  instru¬ 
ments  in  question  defeats  their  object.  The  more  carefully  a 
layman  were  to  study  an  ordinary  conveyance,  the  more  blankly 


would  his  mind  be  confused  by  the  legal  jargon,  the  involved  and 
ungrammatical  construction,  and  the  absence  of  stops  to  be  found 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  seldom,  if  ever,  attempt  to 
master  the  contents  of  such  documents  ;  they  rely  solely  on  the 
authority  of  their  solicitor  in  such  matters,  and  the  simple  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  provisions  of  the  deed  with  which  he  furnishes 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  reasons  could  be 
alleged  on  behalf  of  the  public  at  large  against  the  general 
adoption  of  the  Act,  which  is  specially  designed  to  save 
them  money  and  risk.  Solicitors  and  conveyancers,  indeed,  may 
fairly  enough  regard  the  measure  with  unfavouring,  or  at  least 
distrustful,  eyes.  The  late  Mr.  Joshua  Williams,  in  his  great 
text-book  on  Real  Property,  has  some  remarks  on  professional 
remuneration  which  may  give  a  clue  to  the  ground  of  this  antipathy. 
He  says,  “  The  payment  to  a  solicitor  for  drawing  a  deed  is  fixed  at 
one  shilling  for  every  seventy-two  words,  denominated  a  folio ; 
and  the  fees  of  counsel,  though  paid  in  guineas,  average  about  the 
same.  The  consequence  of  this  false  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  been  that  certain  well-known  and  long-established 
lengthy  forms,  full  of  synonyms  and  expletives,  are  current  among 
lawyers  as  ‘  common  forms,’  and  by  the  aid.  of  these  ideas  are 
diluted  to  the  proper  remunerating  strength.”  To  do  away  with 
common  forms  is,  of  course,  the  very  object  of  the  Act.  As  a  sop 
to  the  solicitor,  however,  the  Government  passed  an  Act  on  the  very 
same  day  as  the  Conveyancing  Act,  by  which  a  Committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  and  of  one  of  the  Provincial  Law  Societies,  may 
make  general  orders  regulating  and  prescribing  the  remuneration 
of  solicitors  for  conveyancing  business ;  and  if  such  general 
orders  are  judiciously  framed,  the  result  ought  ultimately  to 
be  more  satisfactory  to  both  solicitor  and  client  than  paying  and 
being  paid  by  the  yard.  The  conveyancers  seem  to  be  the  only 
people  left  out  in  the  cold  ;  but  we  imagine  that,  as  a  body,  they 
are  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  interests.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a  general 
adoption,  or  at  least  a  fair  trial,  of  this  portion  of  the  Act,  with 
probably  distinctly  beneficial  results. 

Beyond  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
important  amendments  of  the  law  of  landed  property  incorporated 
in  the  Act.  Sections  10  and  n  deal  very  rationally  with  the 
technical  difficulties  apt  to  arise  where  the  reversion  expectant  on 
a  lease  gets  subdivided,  by  providing  that  all  the  rights  and 
liabilities  under  the  covenants  in  such  lease  shall  attach  to 
the  person  immediately  entitled  on  its  termination.  Section  14  is 
a  rather  strong  step  in  the  favourite  direction  of  the  present 
Government,  as  fettering  the  freedom  of  contract,  and  advancing 
the  interest  of  the  tenant  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord.  The 
section,  which  is  retrospective  in  action  so  as  to  include  existing 
leases,  debars  the  landlord  from  enforcing  his  remedy  by  forfeiture 
of  the  lease  and  re-entry  for  the  breach  of  any  covenant  other  than 
one  against  assigning  or  for  payment  of  rent,  unless  and  until  the 
tenant  has  omitted,  on  due  notice  from  the  landlord,  to  remedy 
the  breach,  if  remediable,  and  make  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  same.  The  section  further  gives  the  tenant  a  general  recourse 
to  the  Chancery  Division  in  case  he  considers  himself  hardly 
treated  in  this  respect  by  the  landlord,  and  provides  that 
no  stipulation  to  the  contrary  shall  be  effectual  to  contract 
the  tenant  out  of  the  rights  so  conferred  upon  him.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  carrying  paternal  legislation  a  little  too  far;  the 
existing  Equity  rules  have  always  been  supposed  sufficiently  to 
protect  the  tenant  from  undue  eagerness  or  severity  on  the  part 
of  his  landlord,  and  the  possibility  of  the  latter  occasionally 
reaping  some  benefit  from  the  negligence  or  obstinacy  of  the 
former  was  regarded  as  a  fair  chance  in  his  favour,  analogous  to 
the  odds  in  favour  of  the  bank  at  a  gambling-table,  or  the  gain 
made  by  a  Railway  Company  where  a  passenger  does  not  use  the 
second  half  of  a  return  ticket.  The  innovation  is  the  more 
startling  as  the  Act  extends  to  Ireland — a  country  in  which  one 
might  fairly  think  that  enough  had  been  done  for  the  tenant  just 
at  present.  Section  39,  the  last  that  we  shall  notice,  gives 
the  Court  the  power,  when  it  shall  see  fit,  to  remove  from 
married  women  the  disability  of  dealing  with  their  own  pro¬ 
perty  imposed  by  what  is  known  as  a  restraint  on  anticipa¬ 
tion.  The  doctrine  of  protecting  property  intended  for  the 
separate  use  of  a  married  woman  from  her  own  extrava¬ 
gance  or  her  husband’s  influence,  by  rendering  it  inalien¬ 
able,  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  one  ;  but  conditions  may 
arise  in  which  it  is  clearly  for  the  lady's  interest  as  well 
as  that  of  her  husband  or  family  that  a  lump  sum  should  be 
available ;  and  it  is  these  cases  which  the  section  is  designed  to 
meet,  while  the  necessary  intervention  of  the  Court  will  afford 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  original  intention  of  the  settlor  is  not 
disregarded  save  for  good  and  substantial  reasons. 

The  length  of  the  Act — 78  sections,  every  one  of  which  contains 
subsections  more  or  less  numerous — precludes  the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  it  more  in  detail.  It  will  well  repay  minute  study 
as  representing  a  comprehensive  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  reform 
a  branch  of  legal  practice  much  needing  reformation — an  effort 
which,  but  for  the  danger  of  its  having  to  encounter  unreasoning 
prejudice  and  obstinacy,  bids  fair  to  attain  its  object. 
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THE  BANKING  RESERVE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

THE  revival  of  activity  in  speculation  and  trade  lias  revived 
interest  in  the  question  of  maintaining  a  larger  banking  reserve 
than  has  hitherto  been  maintained.  Under  our  present  system  the 
Bank  of  England  keeps  the  ultimate  banking  reserve  of  the  whole 
country,  and  this  reserve  is  so  small  that  on  several  occasions 
already  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  has  had  to  be  suspended,  or 
the  Bank  would  have  been  obliged  to  close  its  doors ;  yet  it  has 
not  been  taught  by  experience,  and  still  keeps  a  very  inadequate 
reserve.  A  fortnight  ago  it  was  under  10  millions.  Last  week  it 
somewhat  exceeded  that  amount;  and  this  week  it  is  again 
somewhat  larger,  but  is  still  under  11  millions,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  it  is  only  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  Bank.  This  would  be  ample,  perhaps,  if  the  Bank  of 
England  were  only  one  of  a  number  of  banks  each  of  which  kept 
a  reserve  for  itself ;  but,  when  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
is  also  the  reserve  of  all  the  banks  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  inadequate.  In  the  United  States  every  national  bank  is 
required  by  law  to  keep  a  reserve  in  cash  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of 
its  net  deposits,  and  the  Bankof  France  keeps  a  much  larger  reserve 
still.  With  ourselves,  however,  the  law  is  silent  on  the  point, 
and  the  other  banks  are  content  with  a  state  of  things  which  is 
profitable  for  themselves.  They  undertake  to  pay  interest  on  the 
deposits  they  receive  from  their  customers,  and  they  are  naturally 
anxious  to  leave  idle  as  little  as  possible  of  the  money  so  obtained. 
Accordingly,  they  keep  by  them  in  actual  cash  only  the  amount 
of  till-money  which  experience  tells  them  is  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  meet  their  ordinary  requirements  from  day  to  day.  As, 
however,  they  are  always  liable  to  sudden  and  exceptionally  large 
demands  on  the  part  of  customers  who  keep  very  large  accounts 
with  them,  they  provide  against  this  by  lending  out  further  sums 
atpnterest  to  the  bill-brokers.  The  money  is  lent  “  on  call,”  as  the 
phrase  is — that  is  to  say,  is  repayable  on  demand — or  for  very  short 
periods,  as  a  day,  five  days,  or  a  week ;  and  whenever  the  lending 
bank  has  reason  to  expect  an  unusually  large  demand  upon  it,  it 
calls  in  from  the  bill-brokers  some  of  the  money  so  lent  out.  The 
bill-brokers,  being  men  of  capital  and  credit,  have  no  difficulty  in 
repaying  this  money  in  quiet  times,  because,  if  one  banker  calls  in, 
other  banks  are  ready  to  lend.  But  the  bill-brokers  themselves  keep 
no  reserve.  They  pay  interest  for  every  deposit  they  receive,  and  as 
the  competition  for  bills  is  intense,  and  the  rates  they  are  able  to 
obtain  are  therefore  only  small,  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  reserve 
of  unused  money  ;  in  other  words,  they  employ  the  whole  of  the 
amount  they  borrow,  and,  accordingly,  when  a  bank  requires  from 
them  any  of  the  money  lent  at  call,  they  have  no  alternative  but 
to  borrow  from  some  other  bank.  In  times  of  crisis,  however,  it 
becomes  impossible  for  the  bill-brokers  so  to  borrow,  except  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  Every  bank  is  then  calling  in  its  money 
from  the  brokers,  so  as  to  provide  itself  against  any  contingen¬ 
cies  that  may  arise  ;  and  unless  the  bill-brokers  could  borrow 
lrom  the  Bank  of  England,  they  would  find  themselves  unable 
to  meet  the  demand  upon  them,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
close  their  establishments.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  money  lent 
out  to  the  bill-brokers  at  call  and  on  short  notice  is  not  a 
reserve  for  the  banks.  The  only  other  reserve  which  they 
keep  consists  of  their  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England ;  but 
in  strictness  neither  do  these  balances  constitute  a  re¬ 
serve.  The  principal  banks  in  London  are  all  members  of 
the  Clearing  House,  and  the  great  mass  of  payments  which 
they  have  to  make  are  made  by  exchanging  cheques  through  the 
Clearing  House,  which  are  settled  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Clearing  House  bank.  To  enable  this  clearing  system  to  be 
carried  through,  it  is  evident  that  the  various  banks  forming  the 
association  must  keep  sufficient  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  therefore  in  strictness  the  balances  so  kept  are  but  till- 
money.  Some  banks,  indeed,  are  understood  to  keep  balances 
larger  than  are  required  for  Clearing  House  purposes,  and  the 
surplus  so  kept  is,  of  course,  a  reserve  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  But  the  banks  which  keep  only  the  amount  they  deem 
necessary  to  meet  their  Clearing  House  engagements  do  not  keep 
what  constitutes  a  reserve.  Thus  the  only  banking  reserve  really 
kept  in  the  country  is  kept  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  whatever 
payments  the  country  has  to  make  must  be  drawn  from  this 
reserve.  If,  for  example,  the  Italian  Government,  having  floated 
its  loan  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  chooses  to  draw  any 
of  the  proceeds  from  London,  it  is  from  the  Bank  of  England  that  the 
gold  would  be  taken,  and  this  would  reduce  the  reserve  kept  by 
the  Bank.  It  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  a  reserve  of  less  than 
1 1  millions  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  business  of  the  country  at 
present,  and  it  is  specially  inadequate  just  now,  when  demands  of 
various  kinds  may  arise  to  reduce  the  reserve  still  further.  Thus, 
should  the  difficulties  of  the  Paris  Bourse  become  intensified,  there 
might  be  withdrawals  of  gold  that  would  reduce  very  seriously 
the  Bank  reserve  ;  or,  were  the  drain  of  gold  to  New  York  to  set 
in  again  for  any  reason,  the  reserve  mig-kt  still  further  be 
depleted. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  keep  a  reserve  for  all  the  other  banks  and  money-dealers  of 
the  country,  who  are,  in  their  degree,  every  one  of  them  compe¬ 
titors  of  the  Bank.  By  keeping  locked  up  idle  in  its  vaults  large 
sums  of  money  it  deprives  itself  of  large  profits  that  it  might  make. 
Accordingly  the  Bank  has  never  officially  recognized  the  duty 
resting  upon  it  of  keeping  an  adequate  reserve  for  the  whole 
country.  It  has  always  argued  that  the  other  banks  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  liabilities;  and, even  while  acting  as  the  keeper 


of  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  country,  it  has  in  terms  denied  its 
obligation  to  do  so.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  things  stand  at 
present,  it  does  keep  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  country,  and  it  has 
no  option  but  to  continue  to  do  so.  If  it  were  to  refuse,  and  in 
case  of  a  panic  were  to  allow  other  banks  to  become  bankrupt,  the 
panic  would  undoubtedly  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
itself  be  placed  in  peril,  if  not  actually  compelled  to  close 
its  doors.  By  the  necessity  of  the  case  it  is  thus  forced 
to  act  as  the  keeper  of  the  ultimate  reserve.  Besides,  as 
the  bank  of  the  other  bankers,  the  keeper  of  their  balances, 
it  is  constituted  the  keeper  of  their  reserves.  It  cannot 
escape,  then,  from  the  obligation  to  keep  an  adequate  reserve. 
And,  on  their  part,  the  other  banks  contend  that  in  fact  the 
Bank  of  England  does  not  keep  the  reserve  at  its  own  cost, 
but  is  provided  by  them  with  the  funds  which  it  holds  against 
contingencies.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  other  banks 
keep  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  they  assert  that  these 
balances  constitute  at  all  times  three-quarters,  and  sometimes  the 
whole,  of  the  reserve  held  by  the  Bank.  There  is  some  truth  in 
this  contention.  In  1 844,  when  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  passed, 
the  London  bankers’  balances  at  the  Bank  of  England  were  under 
a  million  sterling.  They  have  steadily  increased  ever  since,  and  in 
1877  exceeded  gi  millions.  Since  1877,  unfortunately,  the  Bank 
has  ceased  to  publish  the  amount  of  the  balances.  There  is  no 
law  requiring  it  to  give  the  information,  but  until  1877  it 
had  always  done  so  in  compliance  with  an  application  from 
Parliament.  Since  18 77,  however,  it  has  ceased  to  publish  the 
figures,  and  we  are  unable  to  say,  therefore,  how  much  the  bankers’ 
balances  are  at  present ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  not 
less  than  they  were  in  1877,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  just 
now  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  the  reserve  kept  by  the  Bank. 
During  the  time  that  the  information  with  regard  to  these  balances 
continued  to  be  published,  the  balances  occasionally  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  reserve ;  in  other  words,  if  the  other  banks  had 
withdrawn  their  balances  from  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank 
would  not  only  have  been  left  without  a  reserve,  but  would  have 
been  unable  to  repay  the  whole  of  the  balances.  This,  however, 
was  only  occasionally.  Usually  the  Bank  held  somewhat  more 
than  the  bankers’  balances  ;  but  the  surplus  was  never  very  large. 
It  is  curious,  in  fact,  that  since  1844  the  reserve  held  by  the  Bank 
has  diminished  instead  of  increasing,  as  one  would  have  expected. 
As  we  have  already  said,  in  1844  the  bankers’  balances 
averaged  less  than  a  million,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
average  reserve  was  8  j  millions ;  in  other  words,  deducting  the 
bankers’  balances,  the  average  reserve  was  about  7j  millions. 
Butin  1877  the  bankers’ balances  averaged  somewhat  more  than 
9I  millions,  while  the  reserve  did  not  quite  average  I2|  millions — 
that  is  to  say,  the  reserve,  deducting  the  bankers’  balances,  was 
not  quite  3  millions.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  since  1 844,  the 
reserve  kept  by  the  Bank,  independently  of  the  bankers’  balances,  has 
very  greatly  diminished.  No  doubt,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bankers’  balances  constitute  a  fund  which  is  very  rarely  trenched 
upon.  As  we  have  already  explained,  the  object  of  keeping  these 
balances  is  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Clearing  IIou3e,  and 
when  payments  are  made  through  the  Clearing  House  the  real 
operation  is  very  little  more  than  a  transfer  of  book  debts.  A  pay¬ 
ment  made,  for  example,  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  to 
the  Union  Bank  of  London  is  merely  a  transfer  of  a  credit  in  the 
books  of  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  former  bank  to  the  latter. 
The  actual  money  remains  in  the  Bank  of  England  all  the 
time.  Therefore  the  Bank  of  England  is  fairly  entitled  to  use 
the  bankers’  balances  in  lending  and  discounting,  as  Mr.  Hucks 
Gibbs  justly  contends  in  a  correspondence  which  passed  some  time 
ago  between  him  and  Professor  Bonamv  Price.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions,  however,  in  which  the  bankers’  balances  may  be  seriously 
trenched  upon,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bagehot.  For  example, 
if  the  Italian  Government  has  a  credit  with  any  of  the  London 
banks,  it  may  at  any  moment  withdraw  a  large  amount  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  yet  the  Bank  of  England 
cannot  know  what  credit  the  Italian  Government  has  with  the 
bank  in  question,  or  to  what  extent  it  may  be  inclined 
to  draw  upon  the  balance  standing  to  its  credit.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  then,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  justified  in 
using  the  bankers’  balances  as  a  fund  available  for  lending  and 
discounting ;  but  beyond  that  point  it  ought  not  to  go,  and  it  ought 
always  to  keep  intact  a  margin  for  such  contingencies  as  we  have 
just  referred  to. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  maintaining  a  larger  re¬ 
serve,  but  as  yet  without  avail.  The  Bank  of  England,  as  we  have 
already  said,,  denies  its  obligation  to  keep  the  reserve  for  the 
whole  country,  and  insists  that  the  other  banks  are  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  liabilities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  banks 
contend  that  the  Bank  of  England  does  not  keep  the  reserve ;  that 
such  reserve  as  it  keeps  is  really  made  up  of  the  balances  which 
they  maintain  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  it  is  they, 
therefore,  which  keep  the  reserve.  Without  now  entering  into 
this  dispute,  it  is  sufficient  from  a  public  point  of  view  to  remark 
that,  whoever  keeps  the  reserve,  that  reserve  is  manifestly  inade¬ 
quate.  The  deposits  of  all  the  banks  are  measured  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  whole  of  the  reserve  kept  against  them  is  only 
at  present  under  11  millions,  and  seldom  exceeds  15  millions. 
At  this  present  time  there  are  various  liabilities  which  may 
reduce  the  reserve  to  a  very  serious  extent  at  any  moment ;  and  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  reserve  would  create  apprehension  and 
anxiety  in  the  City,  and  would  give  rise  to  a  state  of  feeling  which 
is  always  dangerous.  Any  accident  occurring  while  such  a  state 
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of  feeling  existed  might  give  rise  to  a  panic  leading  to  the  most 
disastrous  results.  The  Bank  of  England,  then,  ought,  to  insist' 
upon  the  other  banks  keeping  a  permanent  reserve  over  and  above 
the  balances  necessary  for  Clearing  House  purposes.  The  balances 
necessary  for  Clearing  House  purposes  do  not,  we  repeat,  constitute 
a  reserve.  They  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  only 
till-money ;  the  other  banks  ought  clearly  to  keep,  over  and 
above  this  till-money,  a  reserve  proper,  and’  if  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  wero  firm  it  would  be  able  to  compel  them  to  keep  such 
reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  hanks  ought  to  insist  upon 
the  Bank  of  England  maintaining  the  reserve  which  they  supply 
separate  from  the  amount  necessary  for  Clearing  House  purposes.  In 
order  to  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  in  the  weekly 
return  published  by  the  Bank  of  England  the  hankers’ balances  from 
the  “  other  deposits.”  The  effect  both  upon  the  Bank  of  England  and 
upon  the  other  banks  could  not  fail  to  be  beneficial ;  for  the  public 
would  be  enabled  to  see  what  the  reserve  really  kept  by  the 
Bank  of  England  was,  and  bow  much  the  other  banks  contributed 
to  it.  The  Bank  of  England  would  then  very  soon  lind  itself 
under  the  obligation  of  keeping  a  better  reserve,  and  the  other 
banks  would  also  recognize  their  duty  in  the  matter.  As  things 
now  stand,  each  party  disputes  its  own  obligations,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  essential  interest  of  the  country  is  neglected.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  other  banks  should  keep  a  reserve  for 
themselves  distinct  altogether  from  the  balances  maintained  by 
them  at  the  Bank  of  England.  This  would  be  the  best  system 
undoubtedly  it'  it  could  be  introduced;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
induce  the  banks  to  make  the  sacrifice.  At  present  they  are  un¬ 
willing  to  keep  funds  idle  which  they  can  employ  profitably ;  and 
it  is  hardly  to  he  hoped  that  they  will  voluntarily  give  up  gains 
they  have  enjoyed  so  long  without  any  apparently  urgent  need.  To 
get  over  this  difficulty  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  reserve 
should  be  kept  iu  Government  securities.  But  Government 
securities  in  case  of  a  panic  would  not  be  available  for  pay¬ 
ments.  Some  institution  would  still  be  required  to  keep  the 
meaus  of  lending  upon  them,  and  therefore  the  present  obligation 
resting  upon  the  Bank  of  England  to  maintain  the  ultimate  reserve 
of  the  country  would  remain.  It  would,  however,  be  much  easier 
for  the  Bank  of  England  if  the  other  banks  kept  a  reserve  even  in 
Consols  in  some  reasonable  proportion  to  their  liabilities. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Cambridgeshire  is  supposed  to  rank  on 
equal  terms  with  the  Cesarewitch,  it  is  in  our  opinion  a 
less  interesting  race.  We  care  less  to  know  which  is  the  quickest 
horse  over  a  mile  than  to  learn  what  horse  can  distinguish  himself 
best  over  a  long  wearying  course  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter.  Then, 
in  a  race  only  a  mile  in  length,  a  had  start  more  seriously  damages 
a  horse's  chance  of  victory  than  in  one  that  is  double  that  dis¬ 
tance.  In  a  large  field  of  horses  there  are  more  possibilities  of  a 
borse  getting  shut  in,  or  otherwise  interfered  with,  than  in  one  of 
moderate  size.  The  fields  for  the  Cambridgeshire  are  generally 
immense,  and  for  the  last  half-dozen  years  their  average  has  been 
about  thirty-five.  A  glance  at  the  results  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
during  the  last  few  years  will  sufficiently  illustrate  its  extreme 
uncertainty.  Last  year  Fernandez,  a  heavily-weighted  three- 
year-old,  was  the  first  favourite  ;  hut  the  race  was  won  by  the 
four-year-okl  Lucetta,  who  was  carrying  a  stone  less  than  the 
favourite.  Fourteen  to  one  was  laid  against  Lucetta  at  the  start, 
and  her  previous  performances  had  certainly  not  appeared  to  en¬ 
title  her  to  any  higher  position  among  the  favourites.  In  the 
previous  year  the  Cambridgeshire  was  won  by  a  30  to  1  outsider. 
This  was  La  Merveille,  a  four-vear-old,  handicapped  at  8  st.  Three 
horses  were  within  a  head  of  each  other  at  the  winning-post,  and 
they  were  all  of  them  outsiders.  In  1878,  as  much  as  40  to  1  was 
laid  against  the  winner  at  the  start,  and  neither  of  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  favourites  was  placed.  The  winner  afterwards  proved  him¬ 
self  to  he  one  of  the  best  horses  of  modern  times  ;  for,  whether  the 
distance  was  long  or  short,  Isonomy  always  seemed  suited  to  his 
course.  But  little  shorter  odds  were  laid  against  Jongleur  when 
he  won  the  Cambridgeshire  in  1 877,  and  neither  of  the  five  lead¬ 
ing  favourites  gained  places  in  the  race.  In  1876  the  first  favourite 
won,  hut  a  40  to  1  outsider  ran  within  a  neck  of  him.  We  nave 
written  enough  to  show  that  the  public  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
very  successful  in  foretelling  the  winner  of  the  Cambridgeshire. 

A  handicap  is  a  piece  of  work  which  is  submitted  to  criticism 
like  an  opera,  a  novel,  or  a  picture.  -Betting  men,  more  especially 
backers,  are  its  critics.  When  they  make  an  exceptionally  strong 
favourite,  and  that  particular  horse  wins,  their  criticism  is  proved 
to  have  been  a  fair  one,  and  the  weak  point  of  the  work  has  been 
justly  exposed ;  but  when  the  public  favourite  is  hopelessly 
beaten,  and  even  more  when  none  of  the  leading  favourites  are 
placed,  the  artist  has  the  laugh  at  his  critics.  Although 
the  length  of  the  Cambridgeshire  course  is  comparatively 
short,  the  pace  is  usually  terrific ;  consequently  the  race  is  a 
tiring  one,  and  high  capabilities  of  a  certain  kind  are  essential  in 
horses  that  are  to  compete  for  it  with  any  hope  of  success.  More¬ 
over,  at  a  critical  point  of  the  race,  rising  ground  has  to  be 
ascended  at  very  bigh  speed,  and  considerable  power  is  necessary  | 
for  this  purpose ;  so  that,  although  the  Cambridgeshire  is  not  a  j 
great  test  of  endurance,  it  tries  a  horse's  speed  and  power  at  the  same 
time.  The  distance — 240  yards  over  a  mile — is  quite  enough  to 
render  it  something  more  than  child's  play.  We  would  undertake  to 


say  that  most  horsemen,  such  as  ordinary  hunting-men  who  are  un¬ 
accustomed  to  race-riding,  would  feel  considerably  blown  if  they 
were  to  ride  the  Cambridgeshire  course  at  Cambridgeshire  speed, 
especially  if  they  had  to  endeavour  to  get  the  most  they  could 
out  of  their  horses  at  the  end  of  it,  although  many  people,  who 
talk  grandly  about  the  deterioration  of  “  our  noble  breed  of 
,  horses,"  are  fond  of  sneering  at  the  Cambridgeshire  as  a  short  race. 
When  criticizing  the  Cambridgeshire,  people  are  apt  to  get 
puzzled  about  the  relative  weights  for  age  over  such  a  course  at 
such  a  time  of  year.  Weight  for  age,  however,  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  may  he  very  briefly  summarized,  and  easily  remem¬ 
bered,  in  these  few  words — three-year-olds  receive  8  lbs.  There  is 
really  nothing  more  to  he  said.  Over  one  mile  in  October,  four-year- 
olds,  five-year-olds,  six-year-olds,  and  aged  horses,  all  carry  the 
same  weight — namely,  9  st.,  and  three -year-olds  carry  8  st.  6  lbs. 
As  two-year-olds  do  not  run  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  it  is  needless 
to  inquire  what  their  relative  weight  would  be  over  the  distance. 
Although,  at  weight  for  age,  there  would  only  he  8  lbs.  between 
any  of  the  horses  entered,  the  handicapper  made  a  difference  of 
4  st.  7  lbs.  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  weight  in  the  late 
race  ;  10  st.  was  a  serious  burden  for  Peter;  but,  on  his  best  form,  he 
deserved  the  weight.  The  probability,  however,  was  so  great  that 
he  would  be  left  kicking  at  the  post,  that  he  was  rarely  noticed 
by  backers.  Even  under  9  st.  8  lbs.  Bend  Or  was  greatly  fancied. 
It  was  true  that  the  Cambridgeshire  bad  never  been  won  under 
such  a  weight;  hut  Bend  Or  was  such  a  popular  idol  that 
he  was  backed  for  an  immense  amount  of  money.  In  the 
Champion  Stakes  he  had  had  to  do  his  best,  or  within  a 
trifle  of  his  best,  to  heat  Scobell ;  and  in  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  he  was  to  meet  Scobell  on  10  lbs.  worse  terms  than 
those  under  which  he  had  defeated  him  with  some  apparent 
difficulty  in  the  Champion  Stakes.  Theu,  at  Newmarket  Second 
October  Meeting,  one  of  his  forelegs  had  looked  most  suspicious, 
and  very  serious  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  his  capabilities  of 
running  sound  to  the  Cambridgeshire  winning-post.  As  regarded 
Incendiary,  the  stable-companion  of  Bend  Or,  the  preference,  or 
supposed  preference,  of  his  trainer  was  considered  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  in  his  favour ;  but  it  was  also  remembered  that  in  the 
Chesterfield  Cup  at  Goodwood,  over  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  he  had 
run  within  a  length  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  when  he  was  handi- 
'  capped  on  17  lbs.  worse  terms  with  that  horse  than  those  rela¬ 
tively  apportioned  to  the  pair  in  the  Cambridgeshire;  moreover, 
he  had  beaten  Prestonpans  in  the  Chesterfield  Cup  by  several 
1  lengths,  at  much  the  same  relative  weights  as  those  allotted  to 
:  them  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  As  a  four-year-old  he  was  certainly 
not  overburdened  at  7  st.  1  lb.  Prestonpans  was  a  remarkably 
good-looking  horse,  but  qualified  critics  wero  much  divided  in 
I  opinion  as  to  his  capability  of  winning  under  8  st.  10  lbs.  Lucy 
Glitters  had  been  third  for  the  St.  Leger,  hut  she  has  run  in  a 
very  in  and  out  fashion  ;  yet  on  her  bast  form  she  was  quite  the 
best  handicapped  horse  in  the  race  at  6  st.  7  lbs.  Another  un¬ 
certain  horse  was  Tristan,  but  he  seemed  handicapped  within  two 
or  three  pounds  of  his  very  best  form  at  7  st.  9  lbs.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  run  Foxhall  to  a  head  in  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Paris,  but  subsequent  running  tended  to  show  that  Fox- 
hall  was  many  pounds  his  superior.  Under  the  crushing  weight 
of  9  st.  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  Foxhall  first  favourite ; 
nevertheless  many  good  judges  thought  that  he  had  consider¬ 
able  chances  of  success.  Plis  great  power  rendered  him  pecu¬ 
liarly  suited  for  the  Cambridgeshire  hill,  even  under  9  st.  He  was 
handicapped  exactly  at  weight  for  age  with  Bend  Or,  so  that  the 
race  between  the  pair  promised  to  be  singularly  interesting  as  a 
match  between  one  of  the  best  four-year-olds  and  one  of  the  best 
three-year-olds  of  the  season.  Lord  Falmouth’s  filly  Muriel  had 
won  a  Produce  Stakes  at  the  First  October  Meeting,  beating 
Edelweiss  and  Zealot  at  weight  for  sex,  and  it  was  thought  that 
she  might  perhaps  have  a  chance  under  7  st.  4  lbs.,  although  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  bright  one.  Elizabeth  was  agood  deal  backed  at 
times,  but  she  had  not  shown  by  her  public  running  this  season 
that  she  was  likely  to  win  a  race  like  the  Cambridgeshire,  even 
under  the  moderate  weight,  for  a  four-year-old,  of  7  st.  2  lbs. 
Then  there  was  the  broken-kneed  Corrie  lloy,  who,  as  the  Oorrie 
filly,  had  been  such  a  strong  favourite  at  one  time  for  the  Oesare- 
witch.  Distrusted  as  she  was,  some  of  her  old  admirers  still  clung 
to  the  hope  that,  under  the  nominal  weight  of  6  st.  2  lbs.,  she 
might  outrun  her  betters  when  their  heavy  burdens  began  to  tell 
upon  them,  on  the  Cambridgeshire  hill. 

Peter  delayed  the  start  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  is  his  wont 
whenever  he  appears  on  a  racecourse ;  hut  when  once  the  thirty- 
two  runners  had  got  away,  they  ran  on  very  even  terms  for  a  few 
strides.  After  that  Lucy  Glitters  made  most  of  the  running 
almost  to  the  distance,  where  she  swerved,  thereby  interfering  with 
Tristan’s  chance  as  well  as  her  own.  This  allowed  Foxhall  to 
come  up,  and  although  both  Lucy  Glitters  and  Tristan  made  a  great 
effort  to  re-pass  him,  they  did  not  quite  succeed  in  doing  so,  and 
he  just  had  his  head  in  front  as  the  trio  passed  the  winning-post,. 
Tristan  being  only  a  neck  behind  Lucy  Glitters.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  Watts  for  the  judgment  and  resolution  with  which  he  rode 
the  wiuner.  We  do  not  say  that  the  race  was  won  by  riding ;  but 
we  do  say  that  worse  jockeyship  would  have  lost  it,  and  the 
jockeyship  of  Watts  on  this  occasion  was  as  near  perfection  as 
possible.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  both  the  Cambridge¬ 
shire  and  the  Cesarewitch  had  been  won  by  the  same  horse  ;  but 
the  Cambridgeshire  had  never  previously  been  won  under  9  st.  That 
it  was  an  extraordinary  performance  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it 
would  be  rash  to  infer  from  it  that  Foxhall  is  the  beat  horse  that 
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has  ever  trodden  on  a  racecourse.  At  present  he  is  in  fine  form, 
and  Bend  Or  has  a  weak  leg.  When  Bend  Or  was  all  right  in 
the  spring  he  heat  Foxhall  in  the  City  and  Suburban,  when  giving 
him  a  liberal  allowance  of  weight.  But  there  is  an  inference 
from  the  victories  of  Foxhall,  JoDgleur,  and  Robert  the  Devil, 
under  extreme  weights,  in  the  Cambridgeshire  and  Cesarewitch, 
which  appears  to  us  perfectly  reasonable  ;  and  it  is  this — that  in 
these  days  there  are  horses  which  are  so  good  that  they  cannot  be 
handicapped  out  of  a  race  with  any  fair  weight,  which  ought  to 
be  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  all  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  thoroughbred  horses.  No  one  ought  to  grudge  the  Americans 
their  brilliant  victories  of  this  season  on  the  British  Turf,  although 
it  is  reported  that  one  American  gentleman  alone  has  won  over 
70,000 1.  from  the  English  bookmakers  during  the  year.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the  Americans  bringing  such  horses  as 
Foxhall  and  Iroquois  to  this  country ;  what  we  do  fear  is  that 
they  may  take  them  away  again.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  serious 
regret  if  Iroquois  and  Foxhall  should  leave  England  when  the 
time  comes  for  their  establishment  at  stud  farms. 

Now  that  the  two  great  autumn  handicaps  are  over,  we  may 
conclude  our  notices  of  them  by  making  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
question  of  their  utility.  We  think  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
their  being  great  incentives  to  gambling.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
argue  that  if  they  were  abolished  people  would  gamble  on  some¬ 
thing  else.  Without  doubt  they  would  ;  but  if  there  were  no 
Cesarewitch  and  Cambridge,  many  thousands  of  pounds  which  are 
lost  and  won  over  those  races  every  year  would  not  be  betted  at  all. 
Yet,  as  races,  putting  the  question  of  betting  on  one  side,  these  two 
great  handicaps  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  justifiable.  When  horses 
have  raced  at  weight  for  age  during  the  season,  and  have  been 
honourably  beaten,  it  seems  very  reasonable  that  their  owners 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  prize  by  having  them 
so  leniently  weighted  that  they  may  fairly  hope  to  beat  their  former 
victors.  Moreover,  to  the  non-horse-owuing  public — to  use  an 
expression  common  among  trainers — these  great  handicaps  are 
intensely  interesting.  It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  no 
interest  whatever  in  a  handicap  apart  from  gambling.  We  think 
otherwise,  and  can  only  say  that  an  experience  of  many  years  has 
practically  convinced  us  that  what  Admiral  Rous  used  to  call  “  the 
game  of  weights”  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  over  the  Cesarewitch 
and  the  Cambridgeshire,  without  wagering  a  sixpence,  or  even 
without  the  possession  of  a  betting- book. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  HAIGS  OF  BEMERSYDE.* 

SHORTLY  before  Sir  Walter  Scott  left  his  cherished  Abbots¬ 
ford  for  Italy,  whence  he  was  to  return  home  only  to  die,  he 
was  visited,  as  his  biographer  narrates,  by  “  the  great  artist 
Turner,  whose  errand  to  Scotland  was  connected  with  the  collec¬ 
tive  edition  of  Scott’s  poems.”  Among  several  little  excursions 
made  by  host  and  guest  during  this  visit  was  one  (in  which  they 
were  accompanied  by  Lockhart,  Skene,  and  the  publisher  Cadell) 
to  Smailholm  Crags,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Scott’s  ballads,  and  to  Dryburgh  Abbey.  “  We  have  nothing  left 
of  Dryburgh,”  he  had  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  in 
the  autobiographical  fragment  prefixed  to  Lockhart's  Life,  after  re¬ 
counting  the  sale  by  his  maternal  grand-uncle  of  that  part  of  the 
estate  which  comprehended  the  Abbey  ruins,  and  which  had  actually 
been  settled  on  Sir  Walter's  father,  “  but  the  right  of  stretching  our 
bones,  where  mine  may  perhaps  be  laid  ere  any  eye  but  my  own 
glances  over  these  pages.”  A  more  potent  presentiment  than  this 
was  upon  him  in  1831,  after  the  serious  warning  he  had  received 
early  in  that  year ;  and  on  reaching  Dryburgh,  says  ki3  biographer, 
“  he  excused  himself  from  attending  Mr.  Turner  into  the  inclosure. 
Skene  and  I  perceived  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  leave  him 
alone,  and  we  both  accompanied  Turner.”  But  a  more  cheerful 
episode  was  to  follow.  “  Lastly,”  continues  the  narrative,  “  the 
painter  must  not  omit  Bemerside.  The  good  laird  and  lady  were 
of  course  flattered,  and  after  walking  about  a  little  while  among 
the  huge  old  trees  that  surround  their  tower,  we  ascended  to,  I 
think,  the  third  tier  of  its  vaulted  apartments,  and  had  luncheon 
in  a  stately  hall,  arched  also  in  stone,  but  with  well-sized  windows 
(as  being  out  of  harm’s  way)  duly  blazoned  with  shields  and 
crests,  and  the  time-honoured  motto,  Betide,  Betide — being  the 
first  words  of  a  prophetic  couplet  ascribed  to  Thomas  the 
Rhymer : — 

Betide,  betide,  whate’er  betide, 

There  shall  be  Haigs  in  Bemerside.” 

And  a  little  later — only  a  little  later — in  his  biography,  Lockhart 
relates  how,  when  Scott  was  carried  to  his  last  resting-place  in 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  some  accident  “  caused  the  hearse  to  halt  for 
several  minutes  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Bemersyde — exactly 
where  a  prospect  of  remarkable  richness  opens,  and  where  Sir 
Walter  had  always  been  accustomed  to  rein  up  his  horse.” 

An  engraving  of  the  sketch  taken  by  Turner  on  this  occasion, 
which  represents  Bemersyde  House  as  it  was  between  1 796  and 
1859,  and  the  figures  in  which  include  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  his  biographer,  serves  as  a  charming  frontispiece  to  the 

*  The  Haigs  of  Bemersyde :  a  Family  History.  By  John  Russell. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  A  Sons.  1881. 


volume  now  before  us.  In  it  Mr.  John  Russell  has  narrated,  with 
a  judicious  combination  of  brevity  and  fulness,  the  fortunes  of  a 
family  which  has  many  claims  upon  the  interest  of  Southron  as 
well  as  of  Scottish  readers,  besides  its  near,  though  not  always 
amicable,  relations  to  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Romancist  of  the 
Border.  “  Of  the  hundreds  of  forts  and  castles  which  once  existed  ” 
in  that  district,  writes  Mr.  Russell,  “  Bemersyde  is  the  only 
one  that  is  still  inhabited  as  a  manorial  residence,  and 
inhabited,  too,  by  the  family  that  were  its  original  foun¬ 
ders.”  The  family  papers  of  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  range 
back  from  the  present  time  to  the  year  1162  (those  in  the  family 
charter-chest  dating  from  1425  onwards),  while  tradition  carries 
back  the  continuity  of  the  line  three  centuries  more.  There  is  no 
main  stage  in  the  legendary  or  historical  life  of  the  Borderland  in 
which  this  family  has  not  taken  either  a  conspicuous,  or  at  least  an 
active,  part;  and  yet  it  has  never  become  possessed  either  of 
wealth  or  of  honours  such  as  to  make  it  no  longer  typical  of  the 
social  class  to  which  it  belonged.  Thus  what  Mr.  R"ussell  has  in 
this  volume  accomplished,  with  not  less  care  than  zeal,  is  a  record 
which  in  some  respects  it  would  be  difficult,  and  in  some  impossible, 
to  parallel.  Only  the  other  day  M.  Gustav  Frey  tag  completed — not 
■without  some  natural  signs  of  weariness  at  the  last — an  ambitious, 
and  on  the  whole  successful,  endeavour  to  mirror  the  principal 
phases  in  the  political  and  social  history  of  a  great  nation  in  the 
fictitious  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  a  single  family ;  and  no  less 
exacting  a  critic  than  M.  Julian  Schmidt  tendered  to  his  friend  the 
thanks  of  every  German  patriot  for  his  national  work.  Mr.  Russell’s 
account,  well  authenticated  in  every  particular,  of  the  experiences 
of  a  long  line  of  Borderland  lairds,  even  more  faithfully,  though 
quite  unpretentiously,  reflects  the  course  of  their  native"  country’s 
history  during  more  than  seven  centuries,  and  is  thus  almost  as 
full  of  fascination  for  the  general  student  of  Scottish  history  as  it 
can  be  for  the  most  eager  and  critical  successor  of  the  late  Robert 
Mylne. 

The  present  school  of  Scottish  antiquarian  research,  of  which 
Mr.  Russell  appears  to  be  a  thoroughly  representative  member, 
makes  short  work  of  the  genealogical  assumptions  or  conjectures  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mylne,  who  is  occasion¬ 
ally  found  tripping,  even  when  out  of  the  twilight  of  prehistoric 
times,  states  in  his  MS.  account  of  the  Haig  family,  bearing 
the  date  of  1710,  that  it  is  acknowledged  “  by  all  ourhistorians 
and  writers”  to  be  of  “  Pictish  extract.”  Without  binding  him¬ 
self  to  an  acceptance  of  his  own  conclusions,  he  professes  to  have 
based  upon  the  statements  of  “  our  own  histories  and  foreign 
writers  ”  a  genealogy  showing  the  descent,  in  the  seventh  genera¬ 
tion,  from  “  Druskine,  the  last  king  of  the  Piets,”  of  “  Petrius  de 
Hago,”  who,  being  wrecked  off  Eyemouth,  resolved  “  never  to  put 
to  sea  again,  but  to  try  his  fortune  in  Scotland.”  A  Petrus  del 
Ilage  appears  as  a  witness  to  a  charter  probably  dating  between 
the  years  1162  and  1166;  and  Mr.  Russell,  while  unceremoniously 
throwing  over  King  Druskine  and  his  warlike  progeny,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  founder  of  the  family,  as  the  suffix  to 
the  preposition  before  his  name  in  the  first  charter  containing  it 
would  seem  to  imply,  came  from  the  locality  of  Cape  de  la  Hague 
in  Normandy.  I11  this  case  he  was  very  probably  one  of  those 
Norman  knights  whom  David  I.  provided  with  lands  in  this  very 
district  in  the  days  before  the  Battle  of  the  Standard;  and 
Bemersyde  Tower  may  in  some  measure  form  an  exception  to  the 
remark  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  that  no  remnant  exists 
of  a  Norman  castle  in  Scotland.  Curiously  enough,  the  name 
Haig,  though  it  probably  came  to  Scotland  from  Normandy,  is,  as 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  shows  in  an  appendix  to  this  volume,  in  all 
likelihood  of  Old  Low  German  origin,  since  the  word  haga  (an 
enclosure)  occurs  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  Old  High  German  and 
Old  English  branches  of  the  language,  and  since  numerous  Saxon 
settlements  are  well  known  to  have  been  formed  at  an  early 
period  along  the  French  seaboard  of  the  Channel. 

The  name  of  the  first  Petrus  del  Ilage,  Petrus  de  la  Ilage,  or 
Petrus  de  Haga,  occurs  with  these  and  other  minor  varieties  of 
spelling  in  divers  other  charters  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  it  is 
not  till  the  time  of  his  son  and  namesake  that,  in  a  deed  dated  by 
Mr.  Russell  as  belonging  probably  to  the  period  from  1215  to 
1220,  Bemersyde  appears  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  Curiously 
enough,  the  owner  of  Bemersyde  is  found  on  this  very  occasion 
bestowing  a  gift  of  land  upon  Dryburgh  Abbey ;  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement*  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  that  it 
was  in  the  time  of  this  second  Peter  that  the  right  of  burial  in 
Dryburgh  Abbey  was  bestowed  upon  his  family.  Of  the  three 
divisions  of  this  illustrious  burying-place,  that  which  belonged  to 
the  Haliburtons  (now  extinct)  contains  the  grave  of  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  female  line,  Sir  Walter  Scott;  but  the  only  one 
of  the  three  of  which  the  ownership  has  remained  unchanged 
during  seven  centuries  is  that  appropriated  to  “  the  most  ancient 
family  of  Haig  of  Bemersyde.” 

The  friendship  of  the  Church  was  of  high  value  in  the  days  of 
her  prosperity,  which  coincided  with  what  has  been  called  the 
golden  age  of  Scottish  history ;  and  the  third  Petrus  de  Haga 
(the  fourth  known  representative  of  the  line)  is  found  substantially 
increasing  the  gilt  of  land  made  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  by  his  grand¬ 
father.  His  dealings  with  King  David’s  other  foundation,  the 
Abbey  of  Melrose,  and  with  the  chapel  of  the  old  convent  which 
it  had  virtually  superseded,  we  must  leave  to  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Russell  to  interpret ;  but  the  deed  in  which  the 
lord  of  Bemersyde,  with  the  consent  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent, 
commutes  the  ruinous  annual  payment  of  ten  salmon  into  that  of 
half  a  stone  of  good  and  saleable  wax,  has  an  importance  inde- 
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endent  of  its  contents.  One  of  the  witnesses  to  it  is  “  Thomas 
limor  of  Ercildoun  ”  ;  and  as  this  is,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  the 
only  instance  of  the  mention  of  Thomas's  name  in  a  document  of 
unquestionable  authenticity  (it  occurs,  however,  also  in  his  son's 
charter  quoted  by  Dr.  Murray),  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he 
owes  his  survival  as  an  historical  personage  to  the  family  whose 
actual  survival,  according  to  popular  belief,  his  prophetic  utterance 
ensured.  Mr.  Russell,  who  points  out  this  circumstance,  takes  some 
trouble  to  establish  as  the  correct  version  of  the  Rhymer’s  predic¬ 
tion  the  following : — 

Tyde  what  may  betyde, 

llaig  shall  be  Haig  of  Bemersyde. 

Considering  that  in  1745  the  Jacobites  took  comfort  from 
certain  of  his  prophecies  very  much  obscurer  than  this,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  in  the  prophet’s  own  native  district  (for  tradi¬ 
tion  places  the  site  of  the  “  Rhymer’s  Tower  ”  only  a  few  miles  from 
Bemersyde)  implicit  reliance  should  have  been  placed  upon  his 
words.  The  bouse  itself  afterwards  adopted  them,  or  part  of 
them,  as  its  motto  ;  and  in  1 680  Anthony  Haig,  while  leaving  it 
an  open  question  -whether  his  family  was  “  left  of  the  Pikes  ”  or 
“  planted  by  a  familie  ”  of  the  Scots,  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that 
u  Thomas  Rymores  prophecie  might  hold  treue  of  it.”  lie  had,  to 
speak  humanly,  reason  for  his  hope  ;  for  he  was  himself  the 
thirteenth  child  and  only  son  of  his  parents.  When  at  last,  in 
1854,  his  great-grandson  died  without  leaving  a  male  heir,  and 
the  unentailed  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  unmarried 
sister  (from  whom  it  was  again  to  pass  to  an  unmarried  sister), 
it  was  thought  in  the  neighbourhood  that  something  awful 
must  needs  happen.  Nor  was  this  apprehension  destined  to 
be  altogether  disappointed.  When  Mr.  James  Haig’s  funeral 
procession  had  reached  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  “  the 
very  moment  the  feet  of  the  bearers  touched  the  conse¬ 
crated  ground,  and  the  voice  of  the  officiating  clergyman  ” 
(from  whose  own  statement  this  relation  is  taken)  “  was  heard 
to  utter  the  first  words  of  the  solemn  service,  a  blinding  flash 
of  lightning  leaped  forth  from  the  black  line  of  cloud  imme¬ 
diately  above,  followed  instantaneously  by  a  crashing  peal  of 
thunder ;  nor  did  the  storm,”  the  occurrence  of  which  was  quite 
unusual  at  the  time  of  y'ear,  “  abate  till  after  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.”  As  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  “  True  Thomas  ” 
is  True  Thomas  still;  for  on  the  death  of  Miss  Sophia  Haig  at 
Rome  in  1878,  she  was,  according  to  a  joint  disposition  made  by 
herself  and  her  two  sisters,  succeeded  by  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Clackmannanshire  branch  of  the  family,  the  distinguished  officer 
who  is  now  Laird  of  Bemersyde. 

A  rapid  and  necessarily  very  far  from  complete  attempt  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  the  history  of  the  Haigs  of 
Bemersyde,  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  perhaps  most  fitly  conclude  this  notice 
of  a  most  interesting  volume,  and  justify  the  confidence  with 
which  we  commend  it  to  all  friends  of  good  reading.  There  was, 
as  we  have  said,  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Borderland,  and  of 
the  kingdom  to  which  it  belonged,  that  failed  to  leave  its  impress 
on  the  family  annals.  John,  the  son  of  the  second  Peter,  had  en¬ 
riched  the  Abbey  of  Melrose  by  more  important  gifts  than  that 
promised  by  his  father ;  but  times  had  changed  in  the  evil  century 
that  followed,  and  in  1422  we  find  his  namesake,  the  fourth  John, 
formally  excommunicated  by  the  Abbot  of  the  same  convent,  as  a 
Gentile  pursuing  the  errors  of  his  Gentilehood,  on  account  of  a 
piece  of  ground  disputed  between  them.  The  quarrel  was  finally 
settled,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  by  a  jury  of 
laymen,  so  that  the  excommunication  had  virtually  only  been  one 
step  forward  in  a  process  of  litigation.  The  troubles  in  which  the 
turbid  politics  of  this  and  the  following  century  involved  the  Haigs’ 
were  of  a  graver  nature.  They  seem  at  no  season  in  this  period  of 
their  history  to  have  been  missing  from  the  thick  of  the  fray. 
John  de  Haga,  who,  together  with  other  Border  chiefs  and  pre¬ 
lates,  had  sworn  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Berwick  in  1296,  had  in 
the  following  year  fought  under  Wallace  at  Stirling: — 

When  Wallace  came  to  Gladswood  Cross, 

Haig  of  Bemersyde  met  him  with  many  good  horse. 

His  son  and  successor  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  Bannockburn 
as  a  mere  boy,  and  to  have  fallen  at  Ilalidon  Hill  while  still  in  his 
prime.  Another  John,  according  to  repute,  fell  at  Otterbourne; 
and  yet  another  (the  excommunicated  one)  at  Piperdean,  in  1436, 
when  helping  a  Douglas  against  a  Percy,  like  his  grandfather. 
Then  came  the  troubled  times  of  James  III.,  and  of  the  rising  of 
his  nobles  against  him  in  the  name  of  his  son,  whom  they  pro¬ 
claimed  as  J  ames  IV.  The  Laird  of  Bemersyde  took  arms  for  the 
King,  and  his  eldest  son  for  the  Prince,  and  both  bore  part  in  the 
battle  of  Sauchieburn,  in  flying  out  of  which  like  a  craven  James  III. 
was  killed  by  an  assassin.  James  Haig  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  allowed  to  make  over  his  estates  by  a  deed  of  resignation  to  his 
son  William,  who  in  his  turn  fell  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  by 
the  side  of  the  beloved  King  to  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  clung. 
His  successor,  Robert  Haig,  was  accounted  a  lawless  man  in  an 
age  of  lawlessness  ;  but  he  distinguished  himself  at  Ancrum  Moor 
in  1545,  when  he  had  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  his  own  house 
by  the  English  invaders,  and  when  he  is  even  said,  in  the  private 
memoirs  of  the  Haigs,  to  have  made  Lord  Evers  prisoner  with  his 
own  hand.  The  English  lord,  this  account  continues,  died  at 
Bemersyde,  whence  he  was  taken  to  Melrose  Abbey  for  burial. 
Lord  Evers  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Russell  notes,  usually  supposed  to 
have  fallen  on  the  field ;  and  it  would  certainly  have  been  strange 
had  the  desecrator  of  the  tombs  at  Melrose  himself  been  laid  to 
rest  among  them.  In  any  case,  Robert  Haig’s  loyalty,  like  that 


of  many  another  Border  laird,  was  not  proof  against  the 
temptations  of  the  times,  and  he  “  took  assurance  ”  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector  Somerset  (i.e.  was  certified  a  friend  of  England)  only  two 
years  after  the  battle.  Why  he  also  gave  up  his  estates  to  his 
eldest  son,  reserving  for  himself  only  a  life-rent,  it  must  be  left  to 
conjecture  to  explain. 

All  these  dangers  and  difficulties,  however  they  might  have 
impaired  the  possessions  and  darkened  the  prospects  of  the  family, 
had  still  left  it  standing  erect  among  the  ruins  of  many  houses 
great  and  small  around  it.  Its  worst  days — because  days  in  which 
dishonour  transiently  blotted  its  scutcheon — fell  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  VI.  (I.),  to  the  scandalous  private  history  of  which 
the  biography  of  James  Haig  contributes  a  fitting  page.  After 
a  few  years  of  reckless  living  he  had  resigned  his  estates  to  his 
brother  William,  already  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence  ;  but  he  soon 
repented  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  and 
began  to  plot  hi3  brother’s  ruin.  Going  straight  to  the  fountain¬ 
head,  he  contrived  to  let  the  King  know  that  William  Llaig 
had  criticized  and  insulted  a  sovereign  whom  Jame3  himself 
esteemed  “  sibber  than  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  he  had  in  the 
world  ”  ;  and  with  these  charges — quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  of  the  man  he  addressed — he  combined  some  mischievous  in¬ 
formation  about  William  Haig’s  dealings  with  a  French  astrologer 
who  had  predicted  the  death  ol  Prince  Henry  and  declared  that 
the  King’s  own  “  glass  was  almost  run.”  Like  so  many  scandals 
of  the  reign  this  was  mixed  up  with  the  central  scandalous  mystery 
of  the  Overbury  murder  ;  for  William  llaig  had  recently  committed 
the  grave  indiscretion  of  writing,  out  of  pure  “  Scots  kindness,”  a 
paper  in  favour  of  the  fallen  Earl  of  Somerset  (himself  the  scion 
of  a  Border  family).  His  arrest  can,  therefore,  hardly  have  sur¬ 
prised  him  ;  but  very  soon  his  accuser  was  apprehended  likewise, 
and  both  were  sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  to  await  in  the  Tolbooth 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  their  case.  The  picture  of  the  two  brothers 
preparing  their  depositions  against  one  another,  and  each  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  other  was  better  treated  than  himself,  is  one  which  a 
dramatist  of  the  age  might  have  turned  to  profitable  account.  In 
the  end,  after  James  Haig,  who  had  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  had  characteristically  demanded — like  another  Francis  I. 
— that  the  matter  should  be  put  to  the  issue  of  trial  by  combat,  it 
was  brought  to  some  sort  of  conclusion  by  the  j  udges.  What  this 
conclusion  was  remains  unknown ;  but  William’s  character  must 
have  been  completely  cleared,  as  he  afterwards  held  the  office 
of  Crown  Solicitor ;  as  for  James,  his  father’s  curse  had  come 
home  to  roost.  It  was  said  that  he  died  abroad;  but  authentic 
history  knows  of  him  no  more.  William  Haig,  on  the  con¬ 
trary — though  his  life,  too,  was  to  end  on  foreign  soil — was 
destined  to  leave  a  memorable  name  in  the  history  of  his 
country  as  well  as  of  his  family.  It  was  he  who  in  the  year  1633 
drew  up  the  “  Supplication  of  the  Nobility  and  other  Com¬ 
missioners  in  the  late  Parliament,”  which  was  intended  to  warn 
King  Charles  I.  against  the  policy  of  violence  and  illegality  so 
disastrously^  commenced  by  iiim  on  his  coronation  journey  into 
Scotland,  and  which  was  thus,  in  its  way,  a  forerunner  of  the 
Covenant.  The  Supplication  was  never  actually  presented,  but 
its  contents  came  to  light,  and  its  author  had  to  fly  for  his  life. 

William  Haig  died  in  Holland  a  proclaimed  rebel,  but  owing  to 
a  fortunate  arrangement  it  was  possible  for  his  estates — he  was 
unmarried — which  had  previously  been  held  for  some  years 
by  his  nephew  Andrew,  to  be  secured  to  a  younger  nephew, 
David.  The  second  nephew,  Robert,  and  several  other  brothers 
were  passed  over ;  but  a  descendant  of  Robert  is  at  the  present 
day  in  possession.  Thus  the  inheritance  after  all  remained  in  the 
line  of  the  elder  brother  James ;  but  his  descendants  were 
fortunately'  unlike  him.  David  llaig  seems  to  have  made  caution  the 
rule  of  his  conduct.  Ilis  long  residence  in  the  Netherlands  and  his 
marriage  with  a  Dutch  lady,  whose  mother  Mr.  Russell  oddly  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  daughter  of  Maximilian,  Earl  of  Hohenzollern  ” — we  have 
failed,  by  the  way,  to  identify  him  after  a  conscientious  search — 
introduced  a  new  element  into  the  family  history ;  nor  did  he 
permanently  settle  in  Scotland  till  1646,  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  an  old  fortalice  on  the  estate  called  the  Thrid, 
Bemersyde  House  remaining  (under  an  agreement  defying  the 
Rhymer’s  prophecy)  in  the  occupation  of  the  llaliburtons.  But 
its  occupation  was  recovered  for  the  family  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  by  David’s  successor,  Anthony.  Thanks  to  his  own  extant 
MS.  book  of  business  memoranda,  and  to  a  few  personal  papers  of 
a  more  elaborate  kind,  this  Anthony  Haig  stands  forth  in  Mr. 
Russell’s  pages  with  more  vividuess  than  any  of  his  ancestors  or 
descendants.  Scott  or  Thackeray — each  in  his  own  way — could 
alone  have  filled  up  the  outlines  of  the  picture.  Anthony  had 
begun  his  years  of  manhood  as  “  ane  excommunicat  Quaker,”  and 
his  young  wife  had  sat  solitary  at  home  while  her  husband  was 
inditing  ecstatic  exhortations  to  her  from  the  Tolbooth,  where 
he  was  confined  for  not  less  than  five  year3.  But  these  were 
his  wild  oats;  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  lasted  till  1712, 
he  devoted  himself,  with  a  zeal  which  to  Mr.  Russell  justly 
seems  pathetic,  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  more  especially  to  his  project  of  repurchasing 
the  house  of  Bemersyde,  which  in  1780  he  actually  accom¬ 
plished.  On  a  blank  page  of  his  family  Bible — happily  pre¬ 
served  in  the  fragment  which  remains  of  it — he  records,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  successors,  how  he  “bought  back  the  place 
of  Bemersyde,  our  head  house,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  family,  which  I  advise  you  never  to 
part  with  as  long  as  God  will  blesse  you  with  the  Injoyment  of  a 
furre  [furrow]  of  land:  It  is  your  mother-house,  and  head  of  your 
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estat  and  famaly.”  His  improvements  do  not  appear  to  have 
beautified  the  aneient  tower ;  but  the  estate  owed  much  to  his  ' 
care,  though  his  energy,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Border,  ! 
could  not  avoid  finding  vent  in  a  succession  of  lawsuits. 

His  nephew  Obadiah,  to  whose  hand  is  due  the  earliest  docu¬ 
ment  which  attempts  an  account  of  the  Haig  family  in  genea¬ 
logical  sequence,  would  have  been  a  son  after  old  Anthony's  own 
heart.  His  actual  heir,  whom  in  the  days  of  his  Quakerdom  he  1 
had  named  Zerubabel,  was  of  a  less  docile  disposition ;  but  the 
account  of  his  contention  with  his  father,  and  of  his  ultimate 
emancipation  from  the  patria  potestas,  must  be  read  in  Mr.  Russell’s 
pages.  Zerubabel  Haig,  notwithstanding  his  name,  was  afterwards, 
partly  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  by  marriage  with  the 
Gordon  family,  a  good  Jacobite,  like  most  of  the  Border  lairds  (his 
sword  is  still  preserved,  with  “God bless  King  James  the  8”  on  one 
side  of  the  blade,  and  on  the  other,  “  Prosperity  to  Scotland,  and  no 
Union  ”)  ;  yet  he  contrived  to  keep  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  as 
his  son  and  successor  James,  more  by  good  luck  than  by  good 
intentions,  was  kept  out  of  the  1745,  till  the  news  came  that  the 
Prince  was  on  his  way  back  from  Derby.  James  Haig  cherished 
his  opinions,  however,  with  the  usual  family  tenacity,  and  was 
extremely  wroth  with  his  son  and  heir  for  seeking  a  commission  in 
the  Border  Yeomanry  which  rallied  round  the  throne  of  King 
George  III.  in  the  invasion  panic  of  1778.  Once  more  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  youth  prevailed  over  that  of  old  age;  and  in  1780 
James  Zerubabel  Haig,  the  last  but  one  of  the  lairds  of  Bemersyde 
of  his  branch,  exchanged  from  the  Yeomanry  into  a  regiment  of 
the  line.  He  left  behind  him  a  journal  of  a  tour  in  France  and 
other  countries,  from  which  Mr.  Russell  makes  some  extracts,  and 
a  diary,  full  of  touching  reminiscences,  of  his  home  life  on  the 
estate  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1790.  But  his  days  (he  died  in 
1840)  were  already  in  part  in  too  close  a  proximity  to  our  own  to 
make  it  necessary  to  prolong  our  outline,  which  has  unavoidably 
failed  to  do  justice  to  the  variety  of  information  and  entertainment 
contained  in  Mr.  Russell’s  valuable  and  delightful  volume. 


MYTHS  OF  THE  ODYSSEY  IN  ART  AND  LITERATURE.* 

THIS  book  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  very  welcome  first 
fruits  of  the  classical  training  of  Newnham.  Miss  Harrison 
has  attempted  to  produce  a  kind  of  novelty  in  English  literature ; 
a  volume  which  combines  mythology — the  literary  treatment  of 
myths — and  “  mythography,”  a  criticism  of  the  same  myths  as 
illustrated  by  the  artists  of  the  ancient  world.  The  materials  for 
“  mythography  ”  are  necessarily  scanty.  It  was  not  the  province 
of  sculpture  to  tell  a  story  in  detail.  The  pictures  of  the  old 
world  have  perished,  and  it  is  only  from  the  descriptions  of 
Pausanias  and  other  travellei'3  and  critics  that  we  can  learn,  and 
that  dimly,  how  Polygnotus  illustrated  the  Homeric  Hades  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lesche,  or  gossiping  club,  of  the  Cnidians.  In  the 
absence  of  pictures  we  have  vases,  the  paintings  within  sepulchres, 
funereal  urns,  and  the  mural  decorations  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 
and  the  houses  on  the  Palatine  and  Esquiline.  Miss  Harrison 
has  studied  these  and  similar  documents  with  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  her  book  contains  much  information  that  will  be 
new  to  all  but  professed  archmologists.  As  M.  Bitaube  said,  in  the 
preface  to  his  French  prose  version  of  the  Iliad,  written  exactly 
one  hundred  years  ago,  there  is  now  a  fresh  and  lively  interest  in 
Homer,  and  in  everything  that  elucidates  his  meaning  and  the 
manners  of  his  age.  But,  lest  readers  should  be  disappointed  by 
Miss  Harrison’s  book,  we  must  mention  the  limits  of  her  effort — 
limits  of  which  she  herself  is  perfectly  conscious. 

In  the  first  place,  Miss  Harrison’s  work  throws  no  new  light  on 
the  myths  of  the  Odyssey  as  they  were  accepted  by  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Homer.  We  possess,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  works 
of  Phcenician,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  art,  of  the  sort  with  which 
Homer  was  probably  familiar.  The  silver  bowls  of  the  Sidonians 
and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery,  the  wall  pictures  of  Egypt  and 
the  carvings  of  Assyria,  all  illustrate  the  art  that  Homer  knew. 
But  these  of  course  tell  us  nothing  about  the  art  of  Greece  her¬ 
self  in  Homer's  time,  or  about  tbe  contemporary  Greek  myths. 
The  graves  of  Kertch  have  recently  given  up  fragments 
of  Greek  raiment,  beautiful  and  curious  enough.  But  we  can 
hardly  expect  even  Dr.  Schliemauu  to  discover  a  portion  of 
the  web  on  which  Helen  embroidered  the  event  of  tbe  siege  of 
Ilios,  as  Matilda  and  her  maidens  wrought  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux. 
To  recover  some  remnants  of  Greek  art  coeval  with  Homer 
(placing  Homer,  as  Miss  Harrison  does,  not  later  than  the  eighth 
century)  is  not,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach  of  hope.  But  meanwhile 
our  author  has  to  be  content  with  vases  of  which  the  earliest  is  at 
least  three  centuries  later,  with  Etruscan  illustrations,  and  with 
Roman  pictures.  Once  more  the  comparative  mythologist  will 
find  scarcely  anything  that  helps  his  studies  in  Miss  Harrison’s 
book.  “  The  express  object  of  my  work  forbade  my  treating  of 
the  several  myths  in  their  purely  literary  form,”  she  says ;  and 
adds,  “  I  believe  the  materials  for  such  treatment  to  be  at  present 
incomplete.”  We  do  not  agree  with  Miss  Harrison  here,  but  she 
shows  at  least  that  she  knows  how  Indian  and  Finnish  fancy 
has  dealt  with  the  data  which  Homer  weaves  into  the  story  of 
the  Cyclops  and  Circe,  and  the  Descent  into  Hades.  The  topic 
is  one  which  we  have  occasionally  touched  upon,  and,  as  Miss 
Harrison  leaves  the  distribution  of  Homeric  myths  almost  un¬ 
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noticed,  we  may  possibly  recur  to  it  on  some  other  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Lastly,  Miss  Harrison’s  discussion  of  the  myths  in 
the  Odyssey  is  strictly  limited.  She  does  not  deal  with  the 
central  myths,  at  all,  with  the  myths  of  the  return  and  revenge  of 
Odysseus,  though  she  does  show  in  a  note  that  she  is  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  parallel  story  in  the  North  American  romance  of 
“  The  Red  Swan.’’  The  adventures  in  Phmacia,  too,  she  leaves 
on  one  side,  and  has  no  chapter  on  Calypso.  She  confines  herself 
to  the  Cyclops,  the  Lcestrygonians,  Circe,  the  Descent  into  Hades, 
the  Sirens,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 

It  is  not  Miss  Harrison’s  plan  to  describe  the  ancient  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Homeric  myths  in  chronological  order.  She  observes 
with  truth  that  in  later  Greek  and  in  Roman  art  real  illustrations 
of  the  poet’s  text  were  attempted,  while  the  earlier  vase-painters, 
like  the  dramatists,  either  treated  the  text  more  freely,  or  were 
inspired  by  some  traditional  version  of  the  story.  The  process  by 
which  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  became  canonical,  so  to  speak,  while 
the  other  old  epics  dwindled  into  the  place  of  the  Apocrypha,  was 
a  long  and  slow  one.  Miss  Harrison’s  first  plate  is  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Yolterrae  ;  it  is  late,  and  represent  Odysseus,  with  his 
sailor’s  cap,  offering  the  wine  to  the  Cyclops.  Here,  as  is  usually 
the  case  before  Roman  times,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Cyclops  is  one-eyed.  In  a  bronze  in  the  British  Museum  he  has 
two  blind  eyes,  and  a  small  rudimentary  one  iu  the  centre  of  his 
forehead.  In  an  early  cylix  found  at  Nola  (plate  4),  the  Cyclops 
is  sitting  with  two  human  legs  in  his  hands ;  his  left  eye  is 
visible,  and  the  companions  of  Odysseus  are  apparently  thrusting 
the  beam  into  his  right  eye.  Here  we  must  make  an  opportunity 
to  complain  of  Miss  Harrison’s  illustrations.  They  are  too  often 
the  very  weakest  caricatures  of  ancient  art.  No  inexperienced 
reader  can  look  at  them  without  inferring  that  if  these  things 
resemble  Greek  vases,  the  Greek  vase-painters  must  have  been  on 
a  level  with  the  artists  of  the  pavement  in  London.  “  Where  we 
can  look  at  the  originals,  no  copy  must  suffice  us,”  says  Miss 
Harrison.  But  the  copies  should  not  be  quite  so  tame  as  the  first 
illustration,  in  plate  10,  a  weak  sketch  of  a  capital  vase,  or  so 
absurd  as  plate  38.  Here  the  most  prominent  siren  is  made  to 
'  resemble  a  bald  man  in  trousers,  a  long  dress-coat,  and  a  white 
waistcoat.  In  many  other  plates  the  drawing  is  simply  execrable, 
and  we  almost  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  give  no  illus¬ 
trations  at  all  than  to  induce  readers  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks 
could  not  draw.  Vases  can  be  reproduced  with  some  success, 
as  in  Dr.  Birch's  book  on  pottery,  iu  the  illustrations  of 
the  Gazette  Archeologique,  and  in  those  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Hellenic  Society.  The  process  is  expensive,  but 
some  firmer  and  more  accurate  outlines  might  have  been 
produced  than  those  which  are  offered  us  in  Miss  Harrison’s 
volume.  To  return  to  the  Cyclops,  the  earlier  vases  are  tolerably 
rich  iu  pictures  of  Odysseus  and  the  Ram.  From  the  Homeric 
Cyclops,  Miss  Harrison  turns  to  the  amorous  Cyclops  of 
Theocritus,  as  illustrated  by  Pompeian  wrall  paintings,  derived,  as 
Helbig  shows,  from  the  Alexandrian  school.  Here  we  are  a  long 
way  from  the  few  twisted  boughs  that  in  the  vases  indicate  a 
thicket.  Landscape  is  now  studied  with  some  care.  The  high 
rocks,  often  stooping  forward  like  those  in  Claude’s  pictures,  the 
grottoes,  the  laurels,  the  houses  on  distant  heights,  are  anticipations 
of  the  Italian  landscape.  Beneath  a  high  rock  crowned  with 
laurels  stands  a  Cyclops  who,  unlike  Polyphemus  in  Theocritus, 
possesses  both  his  eyes.  His  goats  and  his  dog  stray  round  him. 
He  watches  wistfully  a  sea-nymph  who  rides  a  dolphin,  and  a 
little  Cupid  flutters  past  carrying  along  parasol.  To  this  courtly 
condition  the  over-refinement  of  Alexandria  reduced  the  Cyclops. 
Jn  another  picture  (plate  15)  the  love-lorn  giant  receives 
from  a  -^upid,  mounted  on  a  dolphin,  the  letter  of  Galatea. 
A  mural  painting  in  the  house  of  Livia,  on  the  Palatine, 
shows  the  Cyclops  in  a  more  fortunate  moment.  A  Cupid 
has  harnessed  him,  as  Brer  Fox  harnessed  Brer  Rabbit,  and 
driven  him  into  the  watery  floor  of  Galatea’s  cave.  In  Miss 
Harrison’s  illustration  (plate  16)  the  Cyclops  looks  a  foolish, 
amorous  yokel.  Galatea  contemplates  him  from  the  back  of  a 
sea-horse.  The  whole  story  of  the  Cyclops’  fortunes  in  classical 
art  is  briefly  condensed  in  a  passage  which  we  quote  from  Miss 
Harrison : — 

These  paintings  have  also  a  special  interest,  because  their  relation  with 
contemporary  literature  is  close  beyond  that  of  any  former  age.  Sculptors 
and  vase-painters  no  doubt  drew  their  subjects  and  something  of  their  in¬ 
spiration  from  epic  poets  and  tragedians,  with  what  freedom  we  have  seen  ; 
rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  dramatist  seek  in  return  inspiration  from  a  work 
of  art.  In  the  Alexandrian  days  not  only  were  art  and  literature  con¬ 
temporary  in  approximate  stages  of  development — a  thing  unknown 
before ;  but  art  paid  back  its  long-standing  debt  to  literature,  and 
became  in  turn  a  source  of  inspiration.  Poets  begin  to  deal  in  detailed 
description  ;  they  paint  minutiae  instead  of  boldly  sketching  the  old  clear 
outlines.  They  begin  consciously  to  seek  after  highly  coloured  effects  and 
elaborate  decoration,  such  as  they  saw  daily  around.  So  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  mythology  and  mythography,  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  ever- 
recurring  waves  of  graceful  decadence.  How  far  this  tide  had  ebbed  we 
may  best  see  by  placing  side  by  side  the  cylix  in  Plate  4  and  the  painting 
in  Plate  15.  The  mere  juxtaposition  is  enough  ;  and  we  thank  the 
Cyclops  for  living  on  from  age  to  age  to  tell  us  in  person  a  story  so 
strange. 

The  my  tli  of  the  Lsestrygonians,  the  cannibals  who  devoured  the 
men  and  destroyed  the  ships  of  Odysseus,  has  no  great  interest  in 
itself.  But  a  series  of  wall-paintings,  attributed  to  the  Augustan 
age,  and  discovered  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  iu  1848,  give  Miss 
Harrison  materials  for  an  interesting  chapter.  Here,  as  she  says, 
are  “  the  loathly  monsters,  depicted  in  no  harsh  outlines,  but,  as 
if  Fate  were  ironical,  with  all  the  soft  surroundings  of  rich 
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colouring  and  dim  distance.”  Fate  was  not  ironical,  but  classical 
art  inherited  romantic  data,  grotesque  and  terrible,  from  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  never  could  face  the  proper  ugliness  and  horror  of  Scylla 
and  the  Cyclops,  of  Medusa  and  the  Lsestrygonians.  Scvlla’s  face, 
as  Miss  Harrison  says,  “  becomes  quiet  and  peaceful,”  or  has  “a 
wild  sensational  sort  of  beauty.”  And,  as  we  chiefly  know 
ancient  art  through  comparatively  late  copies,  while  the  taste  for 
beautifying  even  horrible  mythological  figures  increased  as  deca¬ 
dence  advanced,  we  can  hardly  tell  how  Greek  art  of  the  best 
period  would  have  dealt  with  the  old  mythical  monsters.  Archaic 
Greek  art  simply  made  them  foolishly  grotesque,  like  the  good- 
humoured  grinning  Medusa  of  the  Selinus  marbles.  To  return  to 
the  Lsestrvgonians ;  the  first  of  the  Esquiline  pictures  (Auto¬ 
type  i.)  shows  us  conventional  cliffs  beside  the  sea.  In  the  back¬ 
ground  are  the  galleys  of  Odysseus ;  a  man  in  a  boat  represents 
the  shore,  and  the  fair  and  tall  daughter  of  the  ogre  king  (why 
have  ogres  always  pretty  daughters?)  greets  the  comrades  of 
Odysseus.  In  the  second  picture  the  ogres  are  picking  up  rocks 
to  throw  at  the  ships,  and  one  of  them  carries  off  two  sailors  for 
dinner.  In  the  background  are  graceful  figures,  inscribed 
NOMAI,  pastures  personified.  The  third  picture  shows,  with 
abundant  spirit  and  very  little  perspective,  the  scene  in  the 
haven  when  the  Lcestrygonians  break  the  ships  with  rocks,  “  each 
of  them  a  man’s  burden,  and  anon  there  rose  from  the  ship  an  evil 
din  of  men  dying  and  ships  shattered.”  The  fourth  picture  is  a 
pretty  landscape  ;  the  ship  of  Odysseus  is  escaping,  and,  far  away, 
one  sees  him  climbing  up  the  hill  in  the  enchanted  isle  of  Circe. 

The  other  myths  are  treated  with  fulness  and  learning ;  and 
there  is  much  interest  in  the  half-human  figures  metamorphosed 
by  the  enchantress  of  the  sweet  song  and  the  powerful  wand. 
The  figures  in  plate  21  are  particularly  interesting.  Here  the 
companions  of  Odysseus  are  not  turned  into  swine  merely,  but 
one  wears  an  ox's  head,  one  is  half  a  horse,  one  has  the  head  and 
neck  of  a  swan.  The  picture  is  from  an  early  vase,  now  in  Berlin. 
Landscapes  in  the  house  on  the  Esquiline  illustrate  the  Descent 
into  Hades.  A  vase  (plate  31)  shows  us  the  strange  shape  in 
which,  according  to  one  legend,  death  came  on  Odysseus  from 
the  sea. 

Miss  Harrison’s  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  copious  and  learned ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  she  sticks  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  does  not 
wander  into  digressions.  But  her  contempt  for  the  idea  of  an  all- 
seeing  God  need  not  have  been  expressed,  as  it  seems  to  be,  in  this 
passage.  “  Semitic  mythology,”  says  Miss  Harrison,  “  through 
the  medium  of  mediaeval  tradition,  still  haunts  the  dreams  of 
children  with  visions  of  a  being  whose 

Piercing  eye 

Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night.” 

Does  Miss  Harrison  really  think  that  this  is  the  Semitic  form  of 
the  myths  of  the  Cyclops,  or  does  she  suppose  that  only  one  eye  is 
attributed  to  the  Deity  ?  In  some  places  Miss  Harrison’s  style  is 
slightly  archaic — a  result,  perhaps,  of  her  very  copious  use  of  a 
recent  version  of  the  Odyssey.  With  better  illustrations  her 
book  would  have  been  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
ancient  art.  But  probably  the  author  is  only  responsible  for  the 
careful  and  sensible  matter  of  her  own  essays.  Here  is  a  book 
that  every  student  of  the  Odyssey  will  find  interesting,  and  we 
can  scarcely  blame  her  for  not  giving,  what  she  does  not  profess 
to  give,  some  account  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  myths. 


WHEELER’S  TALES  FROM  INDIAN  HISTORY.* 

WE  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Wheeler’s  ability  to  produce  a  good 
book  on  India  ;  but  it  is  a  question  if  he  has  done  wisely 
in  challenging  a  comparison  with  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
We  discern  nothing  in  this  small  volume  which  recalls  to  us 
Scott’s  careless  but  animated  style,  telling  us  so  much  about  the 
Border  clans  and  the  incorrigible  Stuarts.  Moreover,  too  much 
is  attempted  in  two  hundred  and  seventy  pages.  An  analysis  of 
the  Maha  Bbarata  and  the  Ramayana  ;  the  reigns  of  three  or  four 
great  Mohammedan  Emperors,  with  sketches  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni  and  Mohammed  Toghlak;  the  rise  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  the 
history  of  early  British  settlers,  and  the  policy  of  Hastings, 
Cornwallis,  and  Wellesley — all  this  cannot  be  adequately  treated 
•on  the  plan  of  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shahspeare.  Then  we  have 
political  disquisitions  about  native  life  and  character,  the  restraints 
of  caste,  the  prevalence  or  decay  of  superstition,  the  want  of 
public  spirit  amongst  Hindoos,  and  divers  other  topics.  The 
subjects  are  not  new;  and,  while  we  concur  with  Mr.  Wheeler 
in  thinking  that  many  of  the  facts  adverted  to  by  him  are  spread 
over  bulky  and  voluminous  publications,  we  are  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  discover  what  there  is  in  his  book  which  has  “  not  been 
published  at  all.” 

The  style  is  not  wanting  in  animation,  but  these  chapters  must 
have  been  dashed  off  “  in  the  intervals  of  business.”  That  the  out¬ 
lines  of  Indian  history  should  be  correctly  traced  without  any  errors 
in  spelling  or  misconceptions  of  phrases,  titles,  and  dignities,  is 
of  course  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  and  what  we  found.  But 
we  also  find  strange  omissions  which  argue  hurry  and  want  of  dili¬ 

*  Tales  from  Indian  History;  being  the  Annuls  of  India  retold  in 
Narratives.  Complete  in  1  vol.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  late 
Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment,  late  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  British  Burma.  London: 
Thacker  &  Co.  Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co.  Bombay:  Thacker  & 
Co.,  Limited.  1881. 


gence.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  imagine  that  Indian  history  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  intelligence  of  Englishmen  by  light  treatment 
of  unfamiliar  subjects  and  by  the  occasional  use  of  English 
synonyms.  Occasionally  there  is  recourse  to  padding,  and  sur¬ 
mises  take  the  place  of  statements.  Here  are  some  examples.  In 
the  opening  chapter  we  are  told  of  “a  blind  Raja  ”  who  became 
the  monarch  of  Ilastinapura,  some  sixty  miles  from  the  modern 
Delhi.  All  Hindus  aud  many  Anglo-Indians  know  that  the  name  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  was  Dhritarashtra.  In  like  manner,  when, 
by  no  means  for  the  first  time,  we  are  told  the  story  of  Sevaji  and 
his  celebrated  weapon  the  waghnak  or  “tiger's  claws,”  the  name 
of  the  “  Mohammedan  general  ”  whom  the  Mahratta  robber 
treacherously  assassinated  is  not  given.  He  was  known  as  Afzul 
Khan.  When  an  historian  writes  of  the  assassination  of  a  states¬ 
man  he  generally  tells  us  whether  his  name  is  Cornelius  de  Witt, 
or  Spencer  Perceval,  or  Abraham  Lincoln.  Then  the  private  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  is  discussed,  and  we  are  reminded, 
correctly  enough,  that  this  noblest  of  Oriental  sovereigns  was  fond 
of  religious  discussion,  tolerated  Christian  missionaries,  and  took 
to  himself,  amongst  other  partners,  a  Roman  Catholic  Miriam 
Bibi,  to  wife.  But  here  Mr.  Wheeler,  like  the  diner-out  who 
wanted  to  tell  a  good  story,  had  something  to  say  about  Goa,  its 
big  ships,  huge  cannon,  convents  and  churches,  and  the  tomb  of 
St.  Xavier.  So  we  are  transported  at  a  leap  from  Agra,  F  uttehpore, 
and  the  Emperor’s  tomb  at  Secundra,  to  the  west  coast  of  India,  and 
are  asked  to  imagine  that  “possibly  Miriam  was  a  Portuguese  maiden 
educated  at  Goa”;  and  that  “possibly  she  may  have  been  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  fathers  from  Goa  and  a 
fellow-labourer  in  the  work  of  conversion.”  True  history  is  not 
written  on  a  vague  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  which  might  have 
supplied  the  late  Meadows  Taylor  with  suitable  material  for  hi3 
clever  Oriental  Tales.  Clive  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine, 
as  Macaulay’s  readers  know ;  but  why  does  Mr.  Wheeler  omit  the 
fact  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand?  At  page  143  the  full  effect 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  by  the  Afghans  in  the  battle  of 
Paniput  in  1761  is  hardly  given.  Mr.  Wheeler  says  that  Ahmed 
Shah’s  success  paralyzed  the  Mahratta  rulers,  and  that  nothing 
was  heard  but  weeping  and  wailing  throughout  the  Mahratta 
country.  What  the  victory  of  Paniput  did  was  to  check  the  rise 
of  the  great  houses  of  Gwalior,  Nagpore,  and  Indore  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  till  the  British  Government,  under  one  Wellesley 
in  the  Council  and  another  in  the  field,  was  able  to  cope  with 
them  and  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  At  page  101,  a  most  tremendous 
subject — that  of  the  Oriental  right  to  real  or  immoveable  pro¬ 
perty — is  disposed  of  by  the  curt  remark  that  “  all  the  lands  of 
the  Empire  belonged  to  the  Padishah,”  that  is,  to  the  Emperor  of 
Delhi.  We  have  not  space  for  an  outline  of  the  opposite  view, 
and  can  only  assert  that  it  can  be  argued  from  Hindu  and  Mo¬ 
hammedan  records  as  well  as  our  own  that  the  land  was  the 
property  of  the  man  who  cleared  and  cultivated  it,  and  belonged 
neither  to  Raja  nor  to  Talookdar.  It  was,  no  doubt,  always 
burdened  with  rent  and  revenue.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wheeler  himself 
further  on  recognizes  this,  and  admits  that  Ryots  are  often  “here¬ 
ditary  proprietors  or  joint  proprietors  of  the  village  lands,  subject 
only  to  the  payment  of  rent.”  “  As  far  back  as  1833  the  trade  mono¬ 
poly  ,”so  we  are  informed,"  of  the  East  India  Company  was  abolished.” 
We  must  go  back  just  twenty  years  further,  or  to  1813.  In  this  year 
the  East  Indian  trade  was  thrown  open.  The  exclusive  trade 
with  China  remained,  and  was  only  abolished  in  1833,  at  which 
date  those  extremely  snug  and  comfortable  appointments  known 
as  “  China  Writerships  ”  ceased  to  be  bestowed  on  the  sons  and 
nephews  of  Directors  of  the  old  Company.  The  following 
sentence  may  perplex  a  good  many  civilians,  missionaries,  and 
other  Englishmen  who  have  mixed  as  much  as  was  possible  in 
native  society.  “  The  Hindus,  as  a  rule,  only  marry  one  wife,  and 
no  respectable  man,  excepting  a  Raja,  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  taking  more  than  one  partner.”  The  evils  of 
polygamy,  especially  amongst  the  Kulin  Brahmins  of  Bengal,  who 
are  not  generally  Rajas,  have  been  the  theme  of  reformers  for  the 
last  thirty  and  forty  years.  Many  sexagenarian  Brahmins,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Government  House  Calcutta,  have  each  taken  more 
than  a  dozen  wives.  Instances  are  quoted  where  old  dotards, 
almost  ready  for  cremation  at  Neemtolla  Ghaut,  have  taken  a 
child-wife  for  their  hundredth  partner,  and  every  official  knows 
cases  of  a  Sateen,  or  second  wife,  in  the  household  of  a  strict  and 
orthodox  Hindu.  We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  Kulin 
polygamy  was  “  dying  out,”  but  the  real  reason  against  poly¬ 
gamy  has  been  that  it  is  an  expensive  luxury.  An  ordinary 
Hindu  artisan,  tenant  proprietor,  merchant,  or  official  cannot 
afford  to  maintain  more  than  one  wife.  In  the  account  of  Hastings 
and  Impey,  Mr.  Wheeler  too  easily  repeats  the  cry  that  forgery  had 
never  been  treated  as  a  capital  offence  in  India.  This  is  incorrect. 
The  late  Sir  John  Kaye,  in  the  Calcutta  Revieio ,  proved  con¬ 
clusively  that  persons  had  been  formally  condemned  to  death  for 
this  very  offence,  but  respited  by  the  “  Mayor’s  Court,”  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  old  Supreme  Court  of  Impey,  Hyde,  and  Lemaistre. 
In  an  age  which  witnessed  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd  for  forgery, 
there  is  nothing  so  very  shocking  in  the  capital  sentence  passed  on 
Nundo  Kumar.  The  record  of  his  trial,  we  must  inform  Mr. 
Wheeler,  was  certainly  extant  a  few  years  ago.  It  lasted  more 
I  than  two  days.  The  accused  was  defended  by  able  counsel.  His 
original  offence  was  backed  up  on  his  trial  by  perjury,  and  the 
blameless  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and 
Burke,  was  one  of  the  full  bench  that  rejected  a  legal  plea  in  bar 
of  punishment,  on  full  deliberation,  after  sentence  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced. 
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Some  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  expressions  are  more  fitted  for  an 
electioneering  speech,  or  for  the  occasional  and  flashy  notes  of  a 
second-class  weekly  journal,  than  for  a  history  intended  to  “  he 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive.”  The  English  exported  salt¬ 
petre,  and  drove  “  a  roaring  trade  ”  during  the  Civil  War.  “  The 
present  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  must  have  bothered  Warren 
Hastings.”  In  the  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  we  come  on  a 
sentence  which  would  puzzle  Sir  John  Kaye,  Colonel  Malleson,  or 
any  other  writer  who  has  described  that  great  crisis.  “  The 
greased  cartridges  at  Calcutta  had  created  a  mutiny  at  Barrackpore, 
but  the  incapacity  of  the  military  authorities  at  Meerut  had  turned 
the  mutiny  with  a  revolt  at  Delhi.”  The  meaning  is  hardly  made 
clearer  by  charitably  supposing  that  “  with  a  revolt  ”  is  a  misprint 
for  “  into  a  revolt.”  We  might  argue  that  a  mutiny  is  the  greater 
of  the  two  and  that  these  substantives  should  change  places,  but  even 
this  is  questionable.  Of  Muttra  we  learn  that  its  “  gilded  domes  ” 
can  be  seen  from  Agra.  The  former  place,  associated  with  Hindu 
piety  and  trading,  is  just  thirty-four  miles  from  the  ancient 
capital  of  Akbar.  The  intervening  space  is  certainly  a  dead  level. 
But  we  should  like  to  know  the  exact  authority,  surveyor’s  or  engi¬ 
neer's,  on  which  it  is  said  that  the  buildings  of  one  place  can  be 
discerned  from  the  other.  These  may  be  venial  and  accidental 
slips,  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  following  ?  At  the  Im¬ 
perial  assemblage  at  Delhi,  where  Her  Majesty  was  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India,  the  camps  were  “  pitched  by  a  curious  coin¬ 
cidence  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  British  army  during  the  siege.” 
In  what  does  the  curiousness  of  the  coincidence  consist  ?  There 
was  no  room  for  the  Viceregal  assemblage  inside  the  walls  of  the 
town,  and  the  most  natural  and  simple  thing  was  to  pitch  the 
camp  near  the  Ridge,  Hindu  Kao’s  house,  and  all  the  other 
places  with  which  1S57  has  made  us  so  familiar.  A  good  deal 
of  bad  and  of  good  writing  has  been  expended  by  others  on 
the  Taj  Mahal.  Mr.  Wheeler  describes  this  mausoleum  very 
fairly  and  in  temperate  language,  but  adds  that  the  “  silence 
of  death  hangs  o\er  all”  and  that  the  “  soul  is  gone.”  We  should 
like  to  know  the  barrow,  cairn,  Mole  of  Adrian,  or  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella  or  other  burial-place  of  which  the  same  might  not 
be  said.  Tombs  are  usually  silent  places  unless  profaned  by  vulgar 
sight-seers,  and  souls,  by  a  law  of  their  own,  generally  do  leave 
bodies  to  moulder  in  such  spots.  In  some  of  the  concluding 
chapters  about  Afghanistan  and  our  Eastern  policy,  the  narrative 
descends  to  the  level  of  an  almanac  or  a  Court  Journal,  and  we 
are  told  in  a  note  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Imperial  assem¬ 
blage  at  Delhi  were  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  then  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Lytton,  and  is  now  the 
Political  Secretary  at  the  India  Office.  Mr.  Wheeler  should  have 
proceeded  to  tell  us  who  were  the  caterers  for  this  vast  assemblage. 
Were  Englishmen  fed  for  a  week  or  so  at  so  much  per  head  by 
Messrs  Spiers  and  Pond,  or  by  Mr.  Kellner,  who  monopolises  the 
refreshment  rooms  at  Indian  railway  stations,  or  by  the  Great 
Eastern  Hotel  at  Calcutta  set  up  by  the  late  well-known  Mr.  D. 
Wilson  ? 

WTe  must  join  issue  with  the  author  when  he  maintains 
that  details  about  the  registers  of  property  in  villages,  the 
ownership  in  land,  and  the  payment  of  yearly  rents  are  of 
“  small  interest.”  Most  administrators  would  tell  him,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  are  of  the  utmost  value  and  interest,  and 
that  on  them,  properly  arranged  and  interpreted,  rest  the  very 
foundations  of  Oriental  society  and  the  loyal  acquiescence  of  the 
agricultural  community  in  any  rule  or  Government  whatsoever. 
Again,  if  Mr.  Wheeler’s  dictum  is  correct,  that  “  the  histoiy  of 
the  people  of  India,  apart  from  religious  developments,  would  lie 
in  a  nutshell,”  why  are  so  many  pamphlets,  Blue-books,  and 
articles  written  on  the  subject  ?  This  sort  of  hasty  and  oil- 
hand  generalization,  like  the  merriment  of  parsons  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  “  mighty  offensive.”  A  sentence  more  pithy  and  to  the 
point  is  the  following: — “The  virtues  of  the  Hindus  are  more 
domestic  than  political.”  That  they  are  charitable,  and  even 
lavish ;  that,  except  in  times  of  famine,  the}-  get  on  capitally 
without  any  poor  law  ;  that  they  deem  it  a  moral  obligation  to 
pay  the  debts  of  their  fathers,  to  support  relatives  and  depen¬ 
dents,  and  to  advance  them  in  active  life ;  and  that  they  are 
capable  of  deep  affection  and  lasting  gratitude,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  of  public  and  political  morality  they  are  often  wholly  desti¬ 
tute  ;  and  hence  the  unfavourable  opinion  formed  of  them  by  civil 
and  military  administrators  and  diplomatists  who  have  had  to  make 
their  treaties  and  propound  their  laws.  Like  many  others  who 
have  known  India  since  the  Mutiny,  Mr.  Wheeler  is  not  without 
justifiable  hope  for  an  ludian  future.  But  his  last  sentence  has 
surely  an  odd  ring  about  it.  He  finds  fault  with  the  custom  of 
early  marriages,  and  hopes  that  “  generations  yet  unborn  will  be 
married  at  suitable  ages.”  But  how  does  the  reader  imagine  that 
this  desirable  end  is  to  be  attained  ?  Only  by  connecting  India 
and  England  by  rail,  whereupon  all  native  gentlemen  are  to 
send  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  an  English  University,  and  re¬ 
presentatives  from  India  are  to  have  seats  “in  one  or  other  of  the 
national  assemblies  at  Westminster.”  There  is  a  perfect  craze  in 
some  minds  for  forcing  on  “  representation  ”  all  over  the  world, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  young  Hindu  girls  should  cease  to 
be  married  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  even  if  Ram  Dhan 
Mukarji  from  Bengal,  or  Gungadhur  Shastri  from  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country,  were  to  fie  pitchforked  into  the  House  of 
Lords. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  notice  this  work  more  favour¬ 
ably.  Mr.  Wheeler  possesses  industry,  considerable  literary 
talent,  and  valuable  experience  gained  in  the  Indian  Secretariat  J 


and  in  the  educational  departments.  We  are  confident  that  he 
can  produce  something  much  better  than  a  series  of  disjointed 
sketches  which  demand  sharp  criticism,  and  suggest  comparisons 
with  other  writers  who  have  ably  treated  the  leading  events  of 
battles  and  sieges,  or  have  shown  a  more  profound  insight  into 
native  life  and  character. 


HILDA  DESMOND.* 

ILDA  DESMOND  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  novel, 
and  says  much  for  the  ambition  of  the  author.  It  is 
didactic,  reflective,  philosophic,  and  religious  ;  while  it  abounds  in 
surprising  and  startling  incidents  which  prove  that  ingenious 
romance  may  be  stranger  than  any  reality.  We  may  describe  the 
story  as  written  in  the  interrogative  and  ejaculatory  style,  and 
the  printers  must  have  been  sorely  put  to  it  to  provide  the  requisite 
type.  The  notice  of  each  event  is  followed  by  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  or  exclamations,  like  the  running  commentary  of  the  chorus 
in  the  Greek  drama.  “  Ah  !  could  they  have  foreseen  !  ”  “  What  will 
be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  ”  and  so  on.  But,  in  an  intricate  narrative, 
decidedly  overcrowded  with  episodes  and  characters,  it  is  by 
glancing  at  some  of  the  matter  that  we  may  best  convey  an  idea 
of  the  book.  The  curtain  rises  on  the  grounds  of  a  “farmer’s” 
residence  in  Lincolnshire.  But  the  farmer  is  a  man  of  fortune, 
being  the  son  of  a  successful  Australian  settler.  In  fact,  he  can 
allow  his  eldest  daughter  a  couple  of  hundred  per  annum  for 
pin-money,  and  yet  the  young  lady  is  always  in  difficulties, 
which  he  freely  relieves  by  supplementary  cheques.  The  farm¬ 
house  was  “  a  large  handsome  building  in  the  Gothic  style, 
but  with  all  modern  improvements.”  It  was  “  called  4  the 
Acacias,’  probably  from  the  quantity  of  those  lovely  trees  which 
grew  there,”  which  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  couplets  in 
Mr.  Gilbert’s  Bab  Ballads.  44  They  called  him  Peter,  I  suppose, 
for  Peter  was  his  name.”  Whether  the  farmer’s  wealth  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  we  know  not  ;  but  the  graceful 
floral  decorations  of  his  abode  set  the  seasons  and  the  laws  of 
nature  at  defiance.  The  red  and  white  roses  of  midsummer 
flourished  simultaneously  with  the  clusters  of  vernal  primroses 
which  “  gave  the  air  a  delightful  fragrance.”  Alas  ! — if  we  may 
borrow  the  author’s  style — that  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature 
should  have  grown  in  rank  luxuriance  in  that  balmy  atmosphere  ! 
The  Carlisles  had  everything  the  heart  of  man  could  desire;  they 
had  “  conservatories,  servants,  handsomely  furnished  rooms.” 
44  Yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  something  wanting.  They  never 
gave  a  thought  to  the  Giver  of  all  that  wealth.”  44  If  they  had 
been  blessed  with  grateful  hearts,  how  much  happier  they  would 
have  been,  even  though  living  in  a  humble  garret.”  “  Could  they 
have  even  faintly  foreshadowed  their  sad  future,  how  differently 
they  might  have  behaved !  Had  such  been  the  case,  my  story 
would  never  have  been  written.”  We  need  not  observe  that  we 
should  have  been  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  lost  the  story,  but  we 
must  say  that  the  author  seems  to  be  rather  hard  upon  the 
Carlisles.  It  is  true  that  the  father  proved  a  sad  scoundrel, 
though  he  ended  infinitely  better  than  he  deserved.  And  the 
beautiful  Helen,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  had  dresses  forwarded 
from  Worth  of  Paris  to  the  Lincolnshire  farmhouse,  had  the 
heart  of  a  fiend  with  the  simplicity  of  a  baby.  But  although  the 
rest  of  the  family  may  have  been  heedless  in  times  of  prosperity, 
they  were  transformed  with  the  first  cold  douche  of  misfortune. 
The  girls  turned  out  remarkably  well — one  of  them  became  an 
absolute  angel  of  mercy  and  goodness ;  while  the  only  son  was 
destined  to  illustrate  in  perfection  the  qualities  that  make  one 
of  nature's  noblemen. 

We  shall  refer  afterwards  to  his  success  in  life ;  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  must  return  to  the  less  pleasing  subject  of  his  father. 
Mr.  Carlisle  is  somewhat  oddly  regarded  as  a  tyrant  by  his  children, 
while  he  appears  to  us  to  be  foolishly  gratifying  their  caprices.  He 
reluctantly  fiuvs  a  horse  for  his  son,  which  he  believes  to  be  vicious, 
and  which  the  lad  does  not  want,  and  because  he  slams  the  door 
on  leaving  the  room  his  daughter  observes  that  he  is  in  a  terrible 
temper.  He  is  evidently  worried  and  out  of  sorts  next  day ;  yet, 
though  she  asks  him  for  more  money  most  unseasonably,  he  hands 
her  over  30/.  with  a  playful  observation  on  “Miss  Extrava¬ 
gance.”  That  may  have  been  weak,  but  it  is  creditable  to  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  for  at  the  moment  he  is  in  painfully  em¬ 
barrassed  circumstances.  For  an  Australian  capitalist  and  a 
respectable  elderly  man,  he  had  recourse  to  the  strangest  ex¬ 
pedients  to  avert  impending  ruin.  We  rather  fancy  that  the 
author  has  got  somewhat  confused  here  over  the  escapades  of  the 
traditional  scapegraces  of  fiction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Carlisle  goes  to  a  neighbouring  race-meeting,  where  he  unluckily 
finds  such  opportunities  of  “  plunging  ”  as  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  provinces.  It  strikes"  us  that  the  author  is  a  little 
“  mixed  ”  over  flat-racing  and  steeplechasing,  for  she  describes 
the  second  favourite  as  a  splendid  fencer ;  but  we  have  a  very 
spirited  account  of  the  grand  event  of  the  day,  though  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  style  of  sporting  correspondents.  We  hear  how 
the  clever  rider  of  Red  Lily  did  “loosen  his  horse  (sic)  to  her 
full  will,  and  the  noble  animal  swept  on,  till  the  hoofs  seemed 
never  to  touch  the  earth  over  which  they  skimmed.”  With  the 
powers  of  a  Pegasus,  naturally  Red  Lily  left  Fiery  Bess 
nowhere;  and  it  was  on  the  latter  that  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Carlisle  had  staked  far  more  than  he  could  afford.  Facilis  descensus 
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Averni.  From  horse-racing  the  harassed  gentleman  farmer  passes  to 
card-playing.  We  find  him  next  in  the  Paris  hells,  and  puzzled, 
like  the  author,  over  the  mysteries  of  baccarat,  which  we  had  taken 
to  be  one  of  the  simplest  games  in  the  world,  but  which  he  appa¬ 
rently  confuses  with  chicken-hazard.  Then  he  betakes  himself  to 
drink,  and,  as  we  need  not  add,  it  is  all  over  with  him — for  the 
time  at  least.  The  sumptuous  fittings  of  the  “  Acacias  ”  are  brought 
to  the  hammer—  “  the  handsome  walnut  suite”;  “splendid  pic¬ 
tures,  that  were  in  themselves  quite  a  fortune  ” ;  “  barometers, 
centre-tables”;  “the  splendid  silver,  some  hundreds  of  years 
old,”  are  all  disposed  of  without  reserve.  Having  devoured  the 
jewelry  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  drank  the  last  fragments  of  his 
flotsam  and  jetsam,  Mr.  Carlisle,  who  has  never  left  his  old  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  casts  about  for  a  situation.  lie  applies  to  his  former 
friend,  Squire  Denton,  “  whose  house  he  had  often  visited  as  an 
honoured  guest.”  Squire  Denton,  “  who  was  a  kind,  noble  man,” 
but  apparently  not  especially  open-handed,  offers  him  the  post  of 
head  gamekeeper,  at  thirty  shillings  a  week.  “  How  pleased  his 
wife  was  when  she  heard  it !  ”  She  could  now  have  a  pound  a 
week  for  the  housekeeping,  leaving  her  husband  a  third  of  his 
wages  for  the  pothouse.  Unhappily  he  does  not  keep  the  situa¬ 
tion  long.  lie  takes  to  stealing  the  Squire’s  game;  next  he 
actually  heads  a  gang  of  poachers  making  a  raid  on  the  coverts 
placed  in  his  charge;  owes  his  escape  to  the  generosity  of  the  noble 
squire ;  and,  though  penniless,  manages  to  pay  the  passage  to  Aus¬ 
tralia.  We  meet  him  again  in  hospital  at  Delhi,  having  enlisted, 
gone  to  India,  and  been  knocked  over  in  the  Mutiny,  and  all 
apparently  by  electricity,  considering  the  shortness  of  the  time.  At 
Delhi  it  is  an  old  acquaintance  who  discovers  the  rascal,  and  gets 
him  forthwith  gazetted  to  a  civil  appointment  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown  (!),  in  which,  although  his  family  have  utterly  lost 
sight  of  him,  he  succeeds  in  attaining  to  “  high  honour  and 
fame.” 

As  the  scoundrelly  parent  ended  so  satisfactorily,  it  would  have 
been  hard  indeed  had  the  career  of  the  son  he  ruined  proved  a 
failure.  And  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  the  life  of  Frank  are 
as  good  as  anything  in  the  novel.  Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  a 
friend,  he  is  received  as  a  clerk  in  a  London  banking-house.  The 
idea  of  the  City  establishment  appears  to  have  been  roughly 
sketched  after  some  easy-going  private  firm  in  a  country  town. 
Messrs.  Dodd  and  Johnson  are  sole  partners.  After  a  few 
months  or  weeks,  they  take  to  loving  their  new  understrapper  as 
“a  child  of  their  own.”  Nor  is  the  copartnery  affection  chilled 
by  a  most  untoward  occurrence.  On  one  unfortunate  occasion  all 
the  clerks  happen  to  quit  the  business  room  simultaneously  for 
a  moment,  with  the  exception  of  an  enemy  of  Frank's.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the  cashier  has  left  a  bundle  of  notes  on  the 
counter.  A  sum  of  money  is  mysteriously  abstracted.  The  loss 
is  not  discovered  for  a  couple  of  days,  which  shows  that  with 
Messrs.  Dodd  and  Johnson  the  system  of  checking  accounts  was 
irregular.  Nor  did  they  then  hold  the  cashier  responsible,  but 
addressed  themselves  to  the  body  of  clerks  in  general.  The  clerks 
assented  to  the  general  proposition  that  the  missing  money  must 
be  found ;  as  it  was  certain,  indeed,  that  if  there  were  a  thief 
among  them  he  must  have  placed  his  booty  in  security  long  ago. 
The  solemn  wiseheads  of  the  firm  went  on  to  suggest  that  all  the 
gentlemen  present  should  have  their  “boxes”  searched.  The 
gentlemen  eagerly  welcomed  this  honourable  ordeal,  and  the  partners 
and  police  made  the  round  of  their  lodgings.  Then  we  have  a 
dramatic  series  of  situations,  though  they  rather  suggest  maids-of- 
all-work  and  missing  tea-spoons.  The  climax  is  of  course  arrived 
at  when  the  money  is  discovered  in  Mr.  Carlisle’s  “  box.”  Dodd 
and  Johnson,  though  sadly  grieved,  play  a  pair  of  Brutuses  with 
this  child  of  their  own.  They  tell  him  that  they  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded  of  his  innocence,  but  at  the  same  time  must  send  the  case 
to  the  sessions.  Should  the  law  acquit  him,  so  much  the  better. 
At  the  same  time  they  venture  to  assure  him,  wilh  a  confidence 
that  does  honour  to  their  ingenuousness,  that  the  trial  shall  have  no 
sort  of  publicity.  The  trial  comes  off  in  two  days  ;  we  are  not 
told  that  reporters  were  excluded.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  is 
just  going  to  give  his  verdict  on  the  clearest  possible  evidence 
when  an  agitated  woman  bursts  into  court.  She  tells  how  a  vile 
plot  had  been  concocted.  The  prisoner  is  pronounced  innocent 
amid  shouts  of  applause,  and  steps  out  of  the  box.  The  actual 
culprit  and  infamous  puller  of  the  wires  chances  to  be  in 
court.  He  turns  pale  and  trembles,  and  with  good  reason. 
Who  shall  say  that  English  criminal  proceedings  are  slow  P 
Waters  is  thrust  straightway  into  the  box  that  Carlisle  has 
vacated,  and  sentenced  oil-hand  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
The  firm  “  mark  their  respect  ”  for  Frank— presumably  because  he 
did  not  steal  the  money — by  advancing  his  salary  from  60/.  to  look 
Shortly  afterwards  we  hear  of  him  as  cashier,  with  the  very  mode¬ 
rate  remuneration  of  200k,  but  finally,  when  the  senior  partner 
dies,  he  bequeaths  his  lucrative  position  to  the  adopted  child  of 
his  affections.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  traced  the 
fortunes  of  Frank’s  sisters  and  of  the  heroine,  whom  we  happen  to 
have  forgotten.  But  after  what  we  have  said,  we  feel  it  to  be 
superfluous.  We  must  by  this  time  have  given  a  fair  notion  of 
the  novel;  nor  do  we  think  we  have  done  the  author  any  in¬ 
justice,  since  we  have  justified  our  criticisms  by  quotations. 
At  all  events,  we  believe  we  may  assure  our  readers  that  they 
will  find  the  novel  amusing,  if  it  fails  to  interest. 


ZELLER’S  HISTORY  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY.* 

THERE  is  a  general  impression  in  England  that,  although 
German  writers  of  the  second  rank  are  usually  very  learned, 
they  are  incapable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  a  clear  and  at¬ 
tractive  style.  At  the  time  when  German  literature  began  to  be 
seriously  studied  by  Englishmen  there  was  some  excuse  for  this 
notion,  but  it  is  now  altogether  without  ground.  German, 
writers  of  the  last  generation  addressed  themselves  in  the  main  to- 
specialists,  who,  if  the  matter  of  a  book  was  sound,  cared  little  fer¬ 
tile  form  in  which  it  was  embodied.  Many  of  them  now  seek  to 
reach  a  wider  public,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  their  predecessors  to  the  laws  of  expression.  Professor 
Zeller  is  an  excellent  representative  of  this  new  tendency,  his- 
manner  of  writing,  although  not  without  occasional  difficulties, 
having  generally  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  order,  measure,, 
and  precision.  At  the  same  time,  his  learning,  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  is  as  extensive  and  thorough  as  that  of  the  scholars  who- 
gave  Germany  her  reputation  for  profound  research ;  and  there  are- 
few  living  writers  who  possess  so  remarkable  a  capacity  for  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  essential  meaning  of  the  ideas  of  past  ages.  In  inter¬ 
preting  ancient  philosophy  a  modern  thinker  cannot,  of  course,  wholly 
escape  from  the  influence  of  later  speculation  ;  but  Zeller  makes,, 
perhaps,  as  near  an  approach  to  the  positiou  of  a  perfectly  dis¬ 
interested  historian  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  his  great  work  he  strives  to  look  at  the  world  from-  a 
Greek  point  of  view  ;  and  the  effort  is  supported  by  an  imagina¬ 
tion  so  keen  and  a  judgment  so  sane  and  vigorous  that,  except  its 
matters  of  detail,  his  exposition  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  by 
later  investigators.  Fortunately  for  English  readers,  he  has- 
found  translators  who  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  fully 
appreciating  the  importance  of  his  labours.  The  present  volumes 
are  a  model  of  what  the  rendering  of  such  a  book  ought  to  be,, 
the  translation  being  strictly  accurate,  yet  without  any  of  those 
pedantic  phrases  which,  in  most  books  done  into  English  from, 
German,  so  often  remind  us  that  we  are  not  reading  a  work  written 
originally  in  our  own  language. 

In  the  volumes  previously  translated  the  writer  dealt  with, 
particular  periods  of  Greek  philosophy ;  here  he  sets  forth  not 
only  the  speculations  of  a  particular  period,  but  the  principles 
which  govern  his  work  in  its  whole  extent.  And  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  to  anything  in  recent  philosophic  literature  which  is. 
marked  by  more  comprehensive  knowledge,  truer  insight,  and 
greater  moderation  of  spirit  than  these  introductory  chapters. 
He  naturally  begins  with  the  question  as  to  the  method  in  which 
such  an  investigation  ought  to  be  conducted.  Hegel’s  theory  was 
that  the  historical  sequence  of  philosophical  systems  necessarily 
accords  with  the  logical  sequence  of  the  categories  of  pure  thought. 
Hence  his  doctrine  affords  ample  scope  for  what  Zeller  calls  “-<a 
priori  construction.”  This  view  found  many  supporters  in 
Germany  when  the  Hegelian  system  was  predominant;  but,  as 
numerous  critics  have  shown,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  berog 
in  harmony  with  facts.  Philosophy  has  dealt  with  other  pro¬ 
blems  besides  those  connected  with  the  categories  of  pure- 
thought ;  and  while  in  logical  sequence  we  advance  from  abstract 
to  concrete  conceptions,  in  historical  sequence  development  is- 
invariably  in  the  opposite  direction.  Besides,  the  growth  of 
thought  has  not  always  been  strictly  logical.  It  is  easy  to  see- 
that  thinkers  of  this  or  that  epoch  ought  to  have  drawn, 
certain  conclusions  from  certain  premisses ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  opinion  which  commends  itself  to  us  was  that 
which  commended  itself  to  them.  They  may  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  peculiarities  of  individual  temperament,  by  the  special 
circumstances  of  their  time,  or  by  scientific  and  religious  prepos¬ 
sessions,  to  which  we  have  lost  the  key.  An  historian  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  therefore,  whose  aim  is  not  merely  to  illustrate  a  system  of 
his  own,  has  no  alternative  but  to  accept  facts  as  he  finds  theur; 
but  his  history  need  not  on  that  account  be  a  record  of  isolated 
opinions.  One  of  the  most  valuable  conclusions  of  modern  thought 
is  that  no  class  of  phenomena  is  exempt  from  law ;  and  a  definite- 
order  may  be  detected  in  the  evolution  of  philosophic  speculation 
as  certainly  as  in  that  of  organic  forms,  although  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  order  which  Ilegel  attempted  to  establish.  The 
doctrines  of  every  important  thinker  and  group  of  thinkers  have 
some  reference  to  a  central  principle,  and  each  group  has  necessary 
relations  to  those  which  have  gone  before  and  to  those  which  have 
come  after  it.  As  Zeller  never  loses  sight  of  these  fundamental 
ideas,  there  is  as  striking  a  unity  in  his  presentation  of  Greek 
philosophy  as  in  that  offered  by  Hegel;  and  it  is  a  unity  which  is 
not  imposed  arbitrarily,  but  which  springs  naturally  from  the 
study  of  the  facts  themselves. 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the  general  character  of  Greek  philosophy-y 
but  Zeller  is  justified  in  maintaining  that  all  Greek  philosophers 
have  an  unmistakable  family  likeness.  The  distinguishing  quality 
of  mediteval  philosophy  was  the  completeness  with  which  in 
thought  it  severed  spirit  from  matter.  The  two  essences  were  con¬ 
ceived  not  only  as  different,  but  as  hostile ;  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  highest  duty  of  spirit  was  to  conquer  material  impulse 
and  to  live  its  own  independent  life.  The  most  logical  mediaeval 
thinkers  were  those  who,  like  St.  Bernard,  looked  with  suspicion 
even  upon  sacred  art  as  an  element  which  tended  to  withdraw 
the  spirit  from  its  proper  sphere.  Modem  philosophy  started 

*  A  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  sanction,  by  S.  F.  Alleyne.  Vols.  I.  and  it. 
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from  this  distinction,  and,  while  maintaining  it  in  a  certain  sense, 
has  persistently  sought  for  a  common  ground  by  which  the  two 
orders  of  phenomena  may  be  essentially  reconciled.  Greek  philoso¬ 
phy  originated  in  an  assumption  of  an  exactly  opposite  character. 
In  the  earliest  records  of  Greek  thought  and  imagination  there  is 
no  trace  of  a  violent  rupture  between  the  mind  and  the  external 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  sense  must  he  controlled  by  reason  ; 
hut  in  themselves  the  claims  of  sense  are  held  to  he  as  lawful 
as  those  of  any  other  part  of  our  nature.  A  noble  mind  i3  believed 
to  find  a  suitable  manifestation  only  in  beautiful  forms ;  and 
the  highest  Greek  art  does  not  attempt  to  give  expression 
to  ideas  which  demand  any  other  kind  of  embodiment.  Form  and 
matter  are  in  absolute  balance,  and  to  modify  one  would  be  to 
injury  both.  The  same  unity  of  conception  characterizes  the 
earliest  efforts  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  argues  from  the 
physical  to  the  intellectual  world,  and  from  the  intellectual  world 
to  the  physical,  as  if  they  were  subject  to  identical  laws.  By  and 
by  a  dualism  of  thought  begins  to  manifest  itself.  Plato  opposes 
to  the  fleeting  illusions  of  sense  the  permanent  realm  of  ideas ; 
and  Aristotle  distinguishes  the  essential  qualities  of  things  from 
the  matter  in  which  they  are  represented.  To  the  Stoics  the  true 
aim  of  life  is  to  become  indifferent  to  the  evils  which  are  regarded 
as  inseparable  from  physical  existence ;  and  in  Neo-Platonism 
spiritualism  becomes  so  abstract  as  to  have  a  close  affinity  to 
mediffival  sentiment.  Yet,  even  in  its  latest  developments  Greek 
philosophy  has  a  constant  tendency  to  return  to  its  primitive  con¬ 
ception.  Notwithstanding  its  illusory  character,  the  external 
world  still  seemed  to  Plato  to  he  divine  ;  and  he  did  not  sharply 
discriminate  the  various  elements  of  human  life — science,  morality, 
and  religion  shaded  into  one  another  by  imperceptible  gradations. 
Aristotle  attributed  to  matter  an  innate  impulse  towards  the 
abiding  forms  from  which  it  was  ideally  distinguished ;  and  the 
secret  of  ethical  philosophy  he  found  in  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  natural  activities.  The  Stoics  saw  in  the  order  of 
nature  the  only  rule  to  which  man  must  conform  ;  and  even  the 
Neo-Platonists  brought  matter  into  intimate  relation  to  mind  by 
regarding  the  former  as  a  power  which  had  sprung  from  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  the  latter.  This  sense  of  the  unity  of  all  being  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  charm  of  Greek  philosophy ;  but 
Zeller  has  no  difficulty  in  indicating  that  it  was  also  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  its  weakness.  It  prevented  Greek  philosophers 
from  seeing  the  necessity  of  accurately  determining  the  subjective 
conditions  of  knowledge.  They  were  thus  unable  to  obtain  any 
secure  test  of  what  is  trustworthy  in  acts  of  perception  and 
reasoning,  and  the  ultimate  transition  of  the  Western  mind  to 
other  modes  of  thought  was  rendered  inevitable. 

Several  admirable  sections  are  devoted  to  the  question  how  far 
Greek  philosophy  should  be  considered  an  original  product.  It 
has  often  been  maintained  that  its  leading  ideas  were  derived  from 
Oriental  systems  ;  but  no  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  ancient 
authorities  appealed  to  in  support  of  this  position.  A  more 
formidable  argument  is  obtained  by  reference  to  the  resemblances 
which  exist  between  Greek  and  Oriental  doctrines.  These 
resemblances  have  been  elaborately  set  forth  by  Gladisch,  who 
contends  that  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Chinese,  that  of  the  Eleatics  to  the  Hindoos,  that  of 
Heracleitus  to  the  Persians,  that  of  Empedocles  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  of  Anaxagoras  to  the  Jews.  There  is,  however,  no  known 
way  by  which  ideas  could  have  passed  directly  from  the  East  to 
Greece.  The  Greeks  were  indifferent  to  every  language  but  their 
own,  and  interpreters  were  not  likely  to  be  versed  in  philosophy. 
The  ideas  of  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  are  of  so  simple  a 
character  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  them  to  a  foreign  origin, 
and  of  the  later  systems  it  can  be  shown  how  one  gave  way  to 
another  by  a  necessary  process  of  evolution.  Some  of  the  similari¬ 
ties  pointed  out  by  Gladisch  are  certainly  remarkable;  but  we 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that  the  same  conceptions  fre¬ 
quently  suggest  themselves  to  races  which  are  at  a  corresponding 
stage  of  culture,  even  if  their  external  circumstances  are  widely 
different.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  seems  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  originated  among  themselves, 
and  that  its  development  was  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  powers.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  people 
endowed  with  so  bright  and  penetrating  an  intelligence  should 
endeavour  sooner  or  later  to  form  a  coherent  theory  of  the  world, 
and  many  conditions  of  their  social  life  were  eminently  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  philosophic  theory.  Among  these  a  high  place 
must  be  given  to  their  religion,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the 
manifestations  of  their  national  genius.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  mysteries  had  exercised  an  important  influence  on  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  this  conjecture  must  now  be  abandoned,  since  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  mysteries  were  originally  ritualistic  cere¬ 
monies,  and  that  they  were  ultimately  modified  by  philosophy  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  philosophy  was  ever  modified  by 
them.  The  only  doctrine  which  appears  to  have  passed  from  the 
mysteries  to  philosophy  was  that  of  metempsychosis,  which  may 
have  been  at  one  time  the  property  of  the  whole  Aryan  family ; 
but  this  doctrine  did  not  form  a  vital  part  of  any  Greek  system. 
To  the  general  character  of  Greek  religion,  however,  the  philo¬ 
sophers  were  deeply  indebted.  The  gods  themselves  were  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  part  of  nature,  and  there  was  nothing  in  their 
service  that  introduced  into  the  moral  life  of  the  people  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  strife  and  disquiet.  Moreover,  the  priests  held  a  subor¬ 
dinate  place,  and  the  absence  of  a  definite  creed  enabled  thinkers 
to  pursue  their  speculations  without  much  dread  of  consequences. 
Anything  that  seemed  likely  to  affect  public  worship  injuriously 


was  sternly  dealt  with,  but  there  was  no  particular  reason  for 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  abstract  thought.  In  illustrating 
these  positions  Zeller  displays  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject ; 
and  he  is  not  less  successl'ul  in  marking  the  effect  produced  by 
civil  and  political  institutions,  by  cosmology,  and  by  theology 
and  anthropology  in  their  relation  to  ethics. 

Many  divisions  of  Greek  philosophy  have  been  suggested,  but 
Zeller  properly  contents  himself  with  the  division  that  appears  on 
the  surface,  making  the  first  period  end  with  the  Sophists,  the 
second  with  Aristotle,  and  the  third  with  the  Neo-Platonists.  It 
is  the  first  period  that  he  specially  investigates  in  these  volumes. 
This  period  opened  with  the  Ionic  school,  and  passed  on  through 
the  Pythagoreans  to  the  Eleatics.  In  the  labours  of  these  schools 
the  aim  of  philosophy  was  to  determine  the  ultimate  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  universe,  and  the  lonians  identified  it  with 
various  kinds  of  matter,  the  Pythagoreans  with  number,  the 
Eleatics  with  Being.  Heracleitus  found  the  primitive  essence 
in  fire,  being  led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  that  all  thing3 
are  in  a  continual  state  of  flux  or  change.  After  Heracleitus 
the  problem  of  philosophy  during  the  first  period  was  to  explain 
the  incessant  process  of  “  becoming  ”  on  which  he  had  fixed  atten¬ 
tion.  Empedocles  accounted  for  it  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
four  elements  and  two  moving  forces,  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
by  their  theory  of  the  atoms  and  thevoid,  Anaxagoras  by  thedoctrine 
of  a  world-intelligence.  Philosophy  could  not  advance  further  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  laws  of  cognition  ;  and  for  the  introduction  of 
a  new  principle  the  way  was  prepared  by  the  Sophists,  who  denied 
the  possibility  of  objective  knowledge.  Zeller  omits  nothing  that 
is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  these  philosophic  movements, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  understood  from  existing  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  He  generally  confines  himself  in  the  text  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  his  own  views,  but  in  the  notes  he  discusses  every 
important  opinion  with  which  he  does  not  agree  ;  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  say  of  a  German  controversialist  that,  although  he  has 
many  antagonists,  he  does  not  mar  his  replies  to  them  by  a  single 
harsh  or  unfair  word. 


DAYID  COX.* 

IN  an  editor's  preface  to  the  Biography  of  David  Cox,  Mr. 

Bunce  sets  forth  the  special  qualifications  which  the  biographer 
had  for  the  task  he  set  himself.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  Gox,  and  “was  himself  an  artist  of  long  expe¬ 
rience  and  of  no  mean  capacity,”  although  he  was,  it  seems,  more 
occupied  and  better  known  as  an  adviser  of  picture-buyers.  It 
was  among  his  merits  that  “  long  before  the  picture-buying  public 
recognized  the  surpassing  merit  of  Cox’s  work,  Mr.  Hall  discerned 
it,  and  laboured  hard  to  inspire  others  with  the  feeling  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  animated  himself.”  This  enthusiasm  is  evident 
enough  in  the  pages  of  the  biography,  and  if  it  sometimes  misled 
Mr.  Hall  into  recording  trivialities  which  would  have  been  better 
left  alone,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  without  its  use  and  attraction. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  biographies,  many  of  which  are  superfluous 
enough,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  one  which  deals,  on  the 
whole  in  an  interesting  way,  with  so  interesting  a  man  as  David 
Cox. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Hall’s  book  was  born,  in  1783,  in  Birmingham. 
His  father's  occupation  was  that  of  a  whitesmith — “  in  contradis¬ 
tinction,”  Mr.  Hall  quaintly  wrote,  “  from  that  of  a  blacksmith” — 
and  it  was  intended  that  David  Cox  should  follow  his  father’s 
trade.  But  in  early  youth  he  broke  his  leg,  as  the  result  of  a 
tumble  over  a  door-scraper,  “  and  this  caused  the  poor  little  cripple 
to  divert  his  thoughts  iuto  another  channel.”  While  kept  to  his 
bed  he  took  to  copying  prints,  in  which  he  showed  facility,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  presented  with  a  box  of  colours  and  some 
brushes,  with  which,  as  we  are  told,  he  made  little  pictures,  which 
were  sold  for  trifling  sums  among  his  friends.  It  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  that  he  should  receive  a  few  drawing  lessons  at  a  night 
school  kept  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barber,  of  Birmingham,  “a  competent 
drawing  master  and  artist.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  lessons  in  after  years  from  that  admirable  master  of 
water-colours,  Mr.  John  Varley,  the  instruction  David  Cox  re¬ 
ceived  in  drawing  whilst  at  this  night  school  of  Mr.  Barber’s 
was  all  that  he  had.  For  the  rest  he  was  indebted  solely 
to  himself — to  the  gifts  with  which  he  was  endowed  by 
nature;  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  masters  of  the  art 
which  came  in  his  way  ;  to  a  close,  intelligent  observation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature;  to  constant  practice,  and  to  a  stout 
heart.”  This  passage  seems  particularly  worth  notice,  inasmuch 
as,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  is  from  these  facts  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  Cox  should  have  done  so  much  as  he  did,  on 
the  other  they  fully  account  for  the  faults  of  execution  which 
clung  to  him  and  to  which  Mr.  Hall  was  pardonably  blind, 
and  which  indeed  in  some  passages  of  his  work  he  spoke  of  as 
absolute  merits.  It  may  here  be  added  that,  when  such  allowance  as 
is  necessary  in  this  direction  has  been  made,  the  chapter  devoted 
by  Mr.  Hall  to  Cox’s  characteristics  and  distinguishing  merits  as  a 
painter  is  full  of  fine  appreciation  and  insight. 

Like  some  other  distinguished  artists,  Cox  in  his  early  days 
was  a  scene-painter.  On  the  death  of  the  miniature-painter  in 
Birmingham  to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed  he  accepted  an 
engagement  in  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  then  managed  by  the 

*  A  Biography  of  David  Cox;  with  Remarks  on  his  Works  and  Genius. 
By  William  Hall.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  John  Thackray  Bunce. 
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elder  Macready,  as  assistant  to  M.  de  Maria,  scene-painter  to  the 
company.  The  engagement  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  pretty 
constantly  watching  the  method  of  De  Maria,  of  whom  he  always 
spoke  with  respect.  Mr.  Hall  has  a  pleasant  story  of  their  meeting 
in  later  days : — 

Many  years  after  Cox  had  left  the  theatre,  when  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  and  an  exhibitor  in 
their  rooms,  he  was  one  day  strolling  through  the  gallery,  the  exhibition 
being  then  open,  when  ho  saw  an  elderly  gentleman,  catalogue  in  hand, 
looking  admiringly  at  one  of  his  drawings.  Cox  recognized  in  the  visitor 
his  old  master  at  the  Birmingham  Theatre,  De  Maria,  and  addressed  him 
by  name,  but  was  evidently  forgotten.  Cox  inquired  if  he  did  not  re¬ 
member  “one  David  Cox,  a  very  voting  artist,  whoresided  in  Birmingham 
many  years  ago  ”  ?  “  What !  little  David  who  used  to  wash  brushes  and 

grind  colours  for  me  at  the  theatre  ?  ”  “Yes,  I  am  little  David.”  “Did 
you  make  that  drawing  ?  ”  pointing  to  the  one  he  had  been  admiring.  “  1 
did,”  said  Cox  ;  “1  learned  a  great  deal  from  you,  sir.”  “Then  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  from  you,  now  !  ”  rejoined  the  old  man ;  and  both 
master  and  pupil  were  well  satisfied. 

After  a  time  Cox  succeeded  to  De  Maria's  position  at  tlie  theatre, 
hut  threw  it  up  at  his  parents’  request,  and  after  a  short  stay  in 
Birmingham  came  up  to  London  in  1804  in  the  hope  of  getting 
employment  at  Astley’s  Circus.  Here  there  is  a  slight  inconsis¬ 
tency, 'which  is  unexplained,  since  his  reason  for  leaving  Macready’s 
theatre  was  the  fear  of  his  parents  “  that  his  moral  character 
might  suffer  from  his  connexion  with  the  players.”  However,  he 
did  not  obtain  the  post  at  Astley’s,  and  “  resumed  his  old  occupa¬ 
tion  of  making  drawings,  which  he  offered  to  the  London  print- 
sellers.  .  .  .  Two  guineas  per  dozen  was  his  regular  charge 

for  subjects  in  Indian  ink  or  sepia,  which  were  disposed  of  by 
the  dealers  to  country  drawing  masters  chiefly,  who  visited 
London  twice  a  year  to  purchase  ‘  eopjes  ’  for  the  use  of  their 
pupils.”  Trout  was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  two  made  arrangements  to  avoid  their  coming  into 
collision  at  the  same  shop.  It  was  while  he  was  making  a 
precarious  living  in  this  way,  and  by  occasionally  painting 
scenery  for  the  provincial  theatres,  that  Cox  married  and  took 
a  small  cottage  near  Dulwich,  where  he  lived  for  several 
years,  and  where  he  took  up  teaching  drawing  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  one  of  his  earliest  patrons  and  pupils  being  Colonel  Windsor, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Plymouth.  From  Dulwich  he  went  for  a  time 
as  drawing  master  to  the  military  college  at  Farnham,  and  from 
Farnham  hack  to  London,  where,  “  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  year, 
Cox  began  to  look  about  for  some  source  of  permanent  income,  for 
the  mere  sale  of  drawings  was  insufficient.”  This  he  found  in  the 
situation  of  drawing  master  to  a  girls’  school  at  Hereford,  whither 
he  went  in  1814.  Here  he  found  himself  able  to  take  other  en¬ 
gagements  as  drawing  master  to  schools,  as  well  as  to  give  lessons 
to  private  pupils.  “  In  this  way  he  toiled  on  for  a  long  time, 
often  heart-sick  and  weary  of  his  task,  hut  he  was  slowly  making 
a  little  money  and  feeling  his  way  to  a  more  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.”  This,  it  may  he  assumed,  he’  had  attained  to  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  the  time  that  he  left  Hereford  in  1827,  after  selling  his 
cottage  for  a  good  price  to  a  West  Indian  planter.  “In  the 
settlement  there  were  a  few  shillings  to  he  returned  to  the 
planter  from  the  sum  paid  down.  Cox  searched  his  pockets  to 
find  the  necessary  coin,  when  the  new  owner  exclaimed,  ‘  Never 
mind  the  change,  Mr.  Cox  !  you  can  give  me  five  or 
six  of  your  little  drawings  for  the  balance !  ’  ‘  And  be  really  meant 
what  he  said !  ’  Cox  told  his  friends  when  narrating  the  story.” 
A  curious  comment  on  it  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  well- 
known  picture  “  Lancaster  Castle,”  which  is  given  in  the  following 
chapter.  It  was  originally  given  by  Cox  to  an  old  friend,  who  some 
time  afterwards  happened  to  be  short  of  money,  and  meeting  Cox, 
said,  “  Mr.  Cox,  I’ve  got  a  picture  of  your  painting.  I  am  short  of 
money  at  this  time.  Should  you  mind  if  I  sold  ‘  Lancaster 
Castle’?”  Cox  replied,  “Not  at  all.  Sell  it  to  me.  If  you 
remember  I  gave  it  to  you.”  In  the  end  Cox  bought  the  picture 
for  twenty  pounds,  and  re-sold  it  for  the  same  price.  At  the 
Gillott  Sale  it  went  for  something  like  three  thousand  guineas. 

In  1841  Cox  moved  from  London  to  Iiarborne,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death  in  1859.  The  record  of  his  life  here,  if  it  has  not 
the  same  kind  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the  history  of  his  early 
struggles,  is  yet  lull  of  pleasant  touches  both  of  event  and 
character,  and  there  are  some  attractive  chapters  devoted  to 
his  many  visits  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  a  place  which  he  may  fairly  he 
said  to  have  invented.  The  lawsuit  which  lately  took  place  about 
the  signboard  which  he  painted  for  his  favourite  inn,  the  “  Loyal 
Oak,”  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  readers. 

Mr.  Hall's  personal  reminiscences  of  Cox  are  particularly 
pleasing,  and  his  description  and  estimate  of  the  painter’s  cha¬ 
racter  carry  with  them  the  conviction  of  truth.  As  we  have  said, 
there  are  some  excellent  passages  in  the  critical  part  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
work,  and  one  of  his  more  general  observations  seems  to  us  par¬ 
ticularly  good.  “  David  Cox,”  he  wrote,  “  was  eminently  a 
truthful  painter.  He  saw  nature  as  it  really  appears  to  a  healthy 
unsophisticated  mind.  Not  many  artists  are  so  highly  favoured.” 
He  goes  on  to  give  a  particular  illustration  of  what  he  means. 
“  An  artist  shall  be  bom  with  what  is  termed  a  ‘  grey  eye.’  When 
he  looks  at  nature  he  sees  little  but  what  is  grey  to  him.”  Conse¬ 
quently  a  cool  or  a  cold  grey  tone  prevails  in  all  his  attempts  to 
reproduce  nature.  “  Critics  conclude  hastily  that  he  does  not  re¬ 
present  what  he  sees.  The  probability  is  he  does  see  what  he 
represents,  but  that  be  does  not  see  all,  and  that  we  do 

not  see  as  he  does.”  Then  there  is  the  converse  case  of 

the  artist  with  an  “eye  for  colour,”  who  “applies  all  the 

resources  of  his  palette  to  produce  a  representation  of  the 
effects  of  colour  displayed  before  him ;  and  from  this  excess 


he  not  improbably  foils  in  truthfulness.”  This  seems  to  us  well 
considered  and  well  put,  although  for  argumentative  purposes  it 
is  open  to  a  fatal  objection.  Since  it  may  be  that  no  two  persons 
see  nature  alike,  how  is  a  satisfactory  decision  ever  to  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  claims  of  rival  painters  ?  and  how,  if  called  on  for 
proof,  could  Mr.  Hall  have  supported  his  assertion  that  Cox  com¬ 
bined  the  two  qualities  he  has  touched  on  P  His  answer  would 
come  at  best  to  saying,  “  It  seems  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  some 
others,  that  Cox  saw  nature  truly  and  reproduced  it  truly.”  But, 
however  this  may  be,  we  leave  the  biography  with  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  that  is  not  too  often  associated  with  the  task  of 
reviewing. 


TALBOT’S  ENCHIRIDION  OF  EPICTETUS.* 

SOME  months  ago  ( Saturday  Review,  January  1,  1881)  we  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  rather  uncomplimentary  terms  of  Mr. 
Talbot’s  Greece  and  the  G reels.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 

make  amends  by  praising  the  present  work.  It  is  true  that  his 
version  of  the  Enchiridion  does  not  contain  the  same  mass  of 
mistakes  or  display  such  astonishing  general  ignorance  as  his 
previous  publication,  but  the  improvement  in  this  respect  seems 
to  be  due  to  an  increase  of  caution  rather  than  to  any  advance  in 
knowledge.  Various  passages  in  Greece  and  the  Greeks  pointed 
to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Talbot,  to  put  it  mildly,  had  no  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  the 
Latin  laug  uage.  He  has  avoided  giving  further  evidence  of  this 
unfortunate  deficiency  by  taking  care  that  his  “  translation”  shall 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  text  of  his  author.  His 
accounts  of  the  most  ordinary  features  of  Athenian  society  were 
strikingly  at  variance  with  well-known  facts;  but  with  regard  to 
Epictetus  he  gives  us  no  information  at  all,  except  such  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  very  safe  statement  that  he  was  a  fcstoic  philosopher. 
The  names  of  Epictetus  aud  Zeno  are  coupled  in  a  manner 
which  may  very  well  lead  a  casual  reader  to  suppose  that  the 
two  philosophers  were  contemporaries,  while  nothing  is  said  as 
to  the  period  and  circumstances  in  which  Epictetus  lived  and 
taught ;  and  the  name  of  Arrian,  who,  in  fact,  compiled  the 
Enchiridion  from  notes  of  his  master's  lectures,  is  not  even  men¬ 
tioned.  Nor  can  this  reticence  he  ascribed  to  a  belief  that 
information  on  the  subject  would  be  superfluous,  for  Mr. 
Talbot  is  good  enough  to  favour  his  readers  with  scraps 
of  intelligence  on  the  most  trite  topics.  Thus  he  gives,  and  gives 
correctly  too,  the  derivation  of  the  words  Enchiridion  and  Stoic, 
and  thinks  it  necessary  to  sketch  in  a  note  the  life  of  Socrates. 
Here,  however,  hi3  inveterate  habit  of  blundering  is  too  strong 
for  his  new-found  caution.  He  spells  incorrectly  the  names  of 
the  philosopher’s  birthplace  and  of  his  dearest  friend,  and  gives  the 
following  ludicrous  account  of  the  daipcov  of  Socrates : — “  In 
consequence  of  the  wonderful  development  of  this  ”  (the  reasoning) 
“  faculty,  he  was  supposed  by  his  friends  to  be  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Demon.”  Wby  an  unusual  development  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  demoniacal 
possession  is  not  made  clear.  Of  Diogenes  we  are  told  that  “  he 
was  remarkably  austere  in  his  manners  aud  mode  of  life,”  and 
that  “  he  lived  for  the  most  part  ill  a  large  vessel  which  was 
called  his  tub.”  Mr.  Talbot  has  his  word  to  say,  too,  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  some  of  the  leading  schools  of  philosophy: — • 

There  was  but  very  little  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Socratie  and  of  the  Stoic  schools.  The  Academicians,  of  whom  Plato  was 
the  founder,  differed  but  little  from  the  Socratie  philosophers  : — they  agreed 
in  the  most  sublime  and  essential  doctrines,  those  of  the  existence  of  one 
God,  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  Indeed,  there  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  any  difference  in  the  moral  systems  of  Socrates  and  of  his  pupil, 
Plato. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  important  aid  to  the  understanding  of  Greek 
philosophy.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  know  that  “  the  manners  of 
Pythagoras  were  mild,  gentle,  and  pleasing.” 

When  Mr.  Talbot  comes  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  “  discharged  his  office  of  translator,”  his  ecstasy  of  self-congra¬ 
tulation  is  altogether  too  much  for  his  prudence.  He  commits 
himself  to  a  series  of  statements  which  prove  that  he  has  taken  no 
pains  whatever  to  inform,  himself  of  what  has  already  been  done 
in  the  way  of  commentary  upon  and  translation  of  the  Enchiridion „ 
He  says  in  his  preface  that  “  the  work  is  now  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  form  entirely  new  ”  ;  and,  further  on — “  Tlii3  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Enchiridion  has  been  put  into  English  verse,  at 
all  events  as  for  as  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact.”  On  the  face  of  it, 
the  statement  is  extremely  probable.  There  are  many  very  good 
reasons  for  translating  classical  poetry  into  English  prose,  but 
none  for  turning  Greek  prose  into  English  heroics,  unless  we 
accept  our  author’s  remarkable  plea  that  “  it  is  equally  proper  to 
translate  prose  into  poetry  as  to  compose  an  original  poem  out  of 
historical  or  fictitious  records  in  prose.”  And  so  it  might  very 
well  have  bean  left  to  Mr.  Talbot  to  experience  the  fearful  joy 
desired  by  Lucretius — 

Ire  jugis  qua  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  several  predecessors  have  left  their  foot¬ 
prints  on  the  maiden  peak  to  which  he  aspires.  Not  to 
mention  French  translators,  some  of  whom  have  chosen  the  medium 
of  verse,  the  great  discovery  has  been  anticipated  by  more  than 

*  The  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  and  the  Golden  Verses  of  Tythuguras . 
Translated  into  English  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Notes  and  Scriptural  Refer¬ 
ences,  together  with  some  Original  Poems.  By  the  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot. 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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one  English  writer.  We  need  only  mention  one  of  these, 
E.  Walker,  who  in  1697  published  the  Enchiridion  made  English  in 
a  Poetical  Paraphrase.  This  version  is  on  exactly  the  same  plan  as 
Mr.  Talbot’s,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  vast  superiority  of  execu¬ 
tion,  so  that  Mr.  Talbot  may  be  said  to  stand  to  Walker  in  the 
same  relation  as  Mr.  Puff  to  Shakspeare — “  Two  people  happened 
to  think  of  the  same  thing,  and  Shakspeare,”  or  Walker,  “  used  it 
first.”  Mr.  Talbot  i3  careful  to  assure  his  readers  that  he  has  lost 
no  opportunity  of  attaining  to  a  satisfactory  ignorance  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Though  he  is  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  two  trans¬ 
lations,  he  has,  as  he  tells  us,  only  read  one,  a  Latin  version ;  and 
if  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  at  large  is  on  a  level  with 
his  knowledge  of  Latin  prosody,  we  feel  sure  that  this  reading  has 
in  no  way  prevented  him  from  approaching  his  task  with  an  un¬ 
biassed  mind.  He  quotes  the  last  line  of  a  well-known  passage 
from  the  Mrs  Poetica,  thus  : — 

Unde  peclem  refcrre  pudor  vetet,  aut  operis  lex. 

Of  course  Horace  wrote  “  proferre.”  This  false  quantity  gives  rise 
to  the  suspicion  of  a  still  more  painful  lapse.  Mr.  Talbot,  in  citing 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  hackneyed  of  all  the  stock  quotations 
from  Horace,  inverts  the  order  of  the  first  two  words,  and  writes 
■“  nomine  mutato  de  te  fabula  narratur.”  Can  it  be  that  he  takes 
this  for  a  hexameter  line  ?  The  suggestion  seems  injurious,  but  the 
words  could  rot  otherwise  occur  in  this  order  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  the'  Latin  language  has  suffered  even  worse  things  at  Mr.  Talbot's 
hands.  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  quotations,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  the  course  of  the  “  notes”  Mr.  Talbot  is  rash  enough  to 
quote  from  the  Greek  text  only  in  four  instances,  but  these  four  con¬ 
tain  three  blunders,  any  ore  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  nonsense 
of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  But  Mr.  Talbot’s  second  claim 
to  originality  of  method  has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  he  has  placed  Scriptural  references  at  the 
bottom  of  almost  every  page.  “  These  references,”  he  says,  with 
honest  pride,  “  present  a  novel  aspect  in  the  department  of 
classical  literature.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  never, 
so  far  as  he  can  remember,  “  seen  a  single  comparison  between 
an  ancient  author  and  the  Sacred  writings  drawn  by  any  trans¬ 
lator  or  commentator  of  our  times.”  Such  a  statement  as  this  im¬ 
plies  either  remarkable  weakness  of  memory  or  complete  ignorance 
of  the  work  of  modern  commentators.  If  there  be  any  merit  in 
having  made  more  extensive  use  of  Scriptural  references  than  any 
other  translator,  it  may  no  doubt  be  granted  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who 
sometimes  borrows  Scriptural  expressions  in  his  text,  and  then 
quotes  the  original  passage  in  a  foot-note  as  if  the  similarity  of 
language  were  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  sometimes  cites  a 
long  passage  of  Scripture  which  has  no  apparent  connexion  with 
the  text. 

The  translation  itself  is  hardly  a  fit  subject  for  serious  criticism. 
In  no  true  sense  of  the  word  can  it  be  said  to  be  translation  at  all. 
It  might  perfectly  well  have  been  compiled  from  an  earlier  version 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Greek  text,  for  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  in  no  single  passage  is  the  language  or  style 
of  thought  of  the  original  reproduced  or  even  suggested.  All  that 
the  translator  has  done  is  to  express  in  diffuse  and  often  faulty 
verse  a  series  of  moral  maxims  roughly  corresponding  to  those  of 
his  author.  But,  leaving  out  of  the  question  those  passages  which 
advocate  the  extreme  views  of  the  Stoics  on  the  duty  of  disre¬ 
garding  external  circumstances,  the  Enchiridion  simply  enjoins 
a  course  of  action  in  the  various  relations  of  life  which  has  been 
accepted  and  preached  and  practised  by  moralists  of  every  school 
and  every  shade  of  opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  only  interesting  by 
leason  of  its  happy  terseness  of  expression,  and  the  pithy  brevity 
of  the  arguments  adduced ;  and  an  attempt  to  apply  the  style  of 
Pope  to  a  writer  who  has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  Bacon 
would  be  worthless  even  if  it  were  successful.  Let  us  take  by 
way  of  an  example  one  of  the  shorter  chapters.  Epictetus,  or 
rather  Arrian,  thus  expresses  the  principle  of  “  fais  ce  que  dois, 
advienne  que  pourra”: — "Orav  tl,  fiiayrovr  on  7 ToirjTcov  earl, 
7T01t]S,  prjScTTOTc  (fivyys  dfidr/vai  irpdcraau  avro,  Kav  dWoiov  n 
p.cWatO'LV  ol  rroXXoi  izcpi  avrov  vrro\apl3dvcLV.  cl  pcv  yap  oiik  opdcos 
Troicis,  avro  to  cpyov  (pcvyc.  cl  8c  bp6d>s,  tl  (fioftrj  tovs  innihi]^ovTai 
ovk  6p6d)s ;  Mr.  Talbot  renders  this  as  follows: — 

From  righteous  acts  let  nought  thy  mind  dissuade ; 

Of  vulgar  censures  be  thou  ne’er  afraid  ; 

Pursue  the  task  which  justice  doth  decree, 

E’en  tho’  the  crowd  think  different  from  thee  ; 

With  righteous  works  alone  thou  shouldst  proceed, — 

When  truth  directs,  thy  labours  shall  succeed. 

Such  be  thy  aim, — dispel  each  causeless  fear — 

And  vain  shall  prove  the  rabble’s  vicious  sneer. 

This  string  of  platitudes  is,  unhappily,  no  unfair  example  of  Mr. 
Talbot’s  style.  But  we  are  not  left  to  gather  the  principles  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy  from  verse  alone.  To  each  chapter  is  prefixed  an 
“  analytical  illustration,”  which  is  explained  in  the  preface  to  mean 
“  an  analysis  of  its  contents,  or,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  a  prose 
version  of  these,  adapted,  in  train  of  idea  and  form  of  expression, 
to  the  doctrines  and  phraseology  of  Christian  philosophers.”  Here 
is  the  “  analytical  illustration  ”  of  the  passage  quoted  above,  which 
only  requires  the  signature  of  that  Christian  philosopher,  Wilkins 
Micawber,  to  be  complete : — 

Let  nothing  dissuade  you  from  that  which  is  right ;  and  be  not  turned 
aside  from  the  path  of  honour  and  justice  by  the  censures  and  derision  of 
the  senseless  crowd.  13e  all  your  conduct  regulated  by  the  dictates  of 
justice  and  of  righteousness ;  and  thus  shall  your  pathway  be  smoothed 
with  peace  and  joy,  and  lighted  by  the  radiations  of  a  tranquil  aud  serene 
mind.  Thus  shall  your  course  through  this  life  be  marked  with  success  ; 


and  though  the  rabble’s  envenomed  sneer  may  sometimes  meet  your  eye, 
security  and  success  shall  be  ever  in  your  train,  and  sh'all  lead  you  to  their 
haven  of  safety. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  bow  security  and  success  can 
“  lead  you  into  tbeir  haven  of  safety,”  if  they  are  to  “  be  ever  in 
your  train  ” ;  but  it  is  a  far  more  serious  blunder  to  make  a  Stoic 
philosopher  attach  any  importance  to  success  in  life,  or  hold  it  out 
as  an  incentive  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue.  The  central  fact  of  the 
Stoic  teaching,  of  course,  was  that  such  considerations  are  matters 
of  absolute  indifference.  It  would  be  absurd  to  subject  to  minute 
criticism  such  work  as  this,  for  the  most  superficial  examination 
shows  it  to  be  utterly  slipshod  and  unscholarly.  We  may  well  be 
surprised  at  the  infatuation  which  induces  one  who  has  so  much 
rudimentary  knowledge  still  to  acquire  to  take  upon  himself  the 
office  of  teacher. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Talbot  will  not  take  much  higher  rank 
as  an  original  poet  than  as  a  translator.  The  specimens  of  verse 
which  fill  the  concluding  portion  of  the  book,  have,  we  gather,  been 
published  before — perhaps  in  the  “  poet's  corner  ”  of  some  small 
provincial  journal.  “AnOde  to  Queen  Victoria  on  her  Corona¬ 
tion  ”  is  in  reality  a  sermon  to  the  Irish  people,  and  may  perhaps 
have  been  written  ironically  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  so. 
Dissension  is  forbidden  to  stalk  over  the  plain,  or  to  think  of  the 
past  and  its  woes ;  but  the  construction  is  here  rather  confused ;  at 
any  rate,  dissension,  or  the  Irish  people,  is  informed  that  “thus  shall 
love,  union,  and  harmony  reign  ” — a  prophecy  which,  as  we  know, 
has  been  satisfactorily  realized.  For  the  rest,  these  poems  illustrate  a 
profound  reflection  which  Mr.  Talbot  makes  in  the  course  of  his  notes 
on  Epictetus  : — “  It  is  sometimes  amusing  to  trace  the  similarity  not 
only  of  idea,  but  also  of  expression,  which  exists  between  writers 
both  of  the  same  and  of  different  times.”  Thus  we  find  “  A  Sigh 
for  the  Past”  written  in  the  metre  of  Gray's  Elegy ,  and  containing 
both  ideas  and  expressions  obviously  borrowed  from  it,  though 
Gray  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  having  discovered  that  “  a  glance” 
can  “  illume  the  scene  of  glory  with  a  sigh.”  Moore,  too,  seems 
to  be  a  favourite  poet  of  Mr.  Talbot’s,  who  does  him  the  honour 
of  borrowing  his  metres  and  imitating  the  structure  of  some  of  his 
shorter  pieces,  with  results  which  remind  one  forcibly  of  a  certain 
fable  concerning  a  lapdog  and  another  quadruped.  We  may  quote, 
as  an  example  of  this  style,  one  stanza  of  a  poem  relating  to  a 
“  nymph  of  the  ocean  ”  whom  the  poet  saw,  appropriately  enough, 
“  on  the  wild  wave  of  the  rolling  Atlantic”: — 

The  vision  is  fled,  which  (tho’  strange  it  may  seem) 

An  instant  both  gave  him  and  bade  him  resign. 

It  passed  through  his  heart  like  the  flash  of  a  dream  ; 

And  he  sudden  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  she  ne’er  can  be  mine.” 

A  notice  of  Mr,  Talbot’s  work  can  scarcely  be  better  concluded 
than  by  commending  to  his  careful  consideration  the  maxim  of  his 
favourite  author — “  o-lcotti)  to  tto\v  ccttlo'  >]  \a\clodco  tci  drayraia, 
kuI  8l  6\lya>v” — or,  as  his  owrf  version  expresses  it : — 

First  learn  thy  tongue’s  full  freedom  to  restrain  ; 

Nor  let  thy  language  ever  flow  in  vain. 


CHURCH  SYSTEMS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  TIIE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

IT  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  keen  observer  of  the 
religious  phenomena  of  our  time  that,  whereas  the  National 
Church  mainly  occupies  itself  with  its  own  business,  the  self- 
called  “  Free  Churches  ”  occupy  themselves  to  a  surprising  degree 
with  the  business  of  the  National  Church.  We  do  not  find  that 
the  Church  Congress  in  any  given  year  has  ever  yet  manifested 
the  slightest  anxiety  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  Inde¬ 
pendency,  Anabaptism,  or  Presbyterianism ;  but  at  the  annual 
general  gatherings  of  each  of  these  sects  the  very  greatest  anxiety 
is  manifested  for  the  welfare  of  the  National  Church,  and  an 
edifying  eagerness  for  its  deliverance  from  the  patronage  and 
control  of  the  State.  The  various  sects  which  have  been  gene¬ 
rated  out  of  the  Wesleyan  germ  are  either  less  benevolent  or  more 
attentive  to  their  own  business  than  the  older  sects  developed 
out  of  the  Puritan  germ.  The  Methodists  at  their  gatherings 
busy  themselves  exclusively  with  Methodism,  and  leave  the 
Church  of  England  alone.  When  the  Committee  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  invited  Mr.  Rogers  to 
deliver  the  sixth  “  Congregational  Union  Lecture,”  they  must 
have  known  beforehand  exactly  what  he  would  give  them.  Modern 
Liberationist  Independency  is  totally  devoid  of  originality  and 
even  of  individuality ;  the  world  has  long  been  acquainted  with 
everything  that  it  has  to  say.  Whether  it  is  Mr.  Rogers,  or  Mr. 
Dale,  or  Dr.  Allon  who  is  its  organ,  the  utterance  is  always  one 
and  the  same.  Each  of  these  gentlemen  seems  to  be  penetrated 
with  the  conviction  that  the  world  was  created  in  order  that  the 
Church  of  England  might  be  disestablished  and  disendowed.  Mr. 
Rogers  delivered  thirteen  lectures  before  the  Union.  The  first 
eight  of  these  lectures  deal  wholly  or  chiefly  with  the  Church  of 
England ;  one  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  Church  and  the  Sects,  or, 
as  Mr.  Rogers  phrases  it,  “  the  Established  Church  and  the  Free 
Churches.”  Four  other  “  Church  systems  of  England” — Plymouth 
Brethrenism,  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  and  Congregationalism 
— only  get  one  lecture  apiece,  while  the  hundred  other  “  Church 
systems  of  England  ”  get  no  lecture  at  all. 

Mr.  Rogers  starts  with  the  assumption,  which  is  now  generally 
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held  by  Liberationists,  that  there  exists  a  certain  whole  called 
“  Anglican  Christendom,”  and  that  the  component  parts  of  this 
whole  are  the  “  several  communities  ”  or  “  Churches.”  The 
“  Episcopal  Church  ”  is  only  one  among  the  many.  Dr.  Allon 
proclaimed  the  same  hypothesis  in  his  address  on  “  Congre¬ 
gationalism  ”  this  year  from  the  chair  of  the  Congregational 
Union.  None  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  the  fathers  of  English  Independency  will  need  to  be  told  that 
they  would  have  regarded  such  a  theory  with  horror.  They  would 
have  granted  that  the  “  Episcopal  Church  ”  was  one  among  the 
many  sects ;  and  they  held  it  to  be  the  most  anti-Christian  and  Baby¬ 
lonish,  save  one,  among  the  many.  But  Brown  and  Barrowe  held, 
as  strongly  as  Hooker  or  Laud  did,  that  there  could  only  be  one 
“  Church,”  and  they  maintained  that  the  component  parts  of  this 
divine  entirety  were  Congregationalist  “  Churches.”  They  would 
have  renounced  with  horror  the  modern  Liberationist  hypothesis 
that  the  Presbyterian,  Anabaptist,  Methodist,  Quaker,  Sweden- 
borgian,  and  other  communities  have  the  least  right  tmthe  title  of 
“  Churches.”  They  would  have  shown  no  tolerance  for  the 
modern  theory  of  their  degenerate  sons,  that  the  all-important 
distinction  between  the  Church  of  England  and  au  Independent 
congregation  is  not  that  the  former  is  anti-Christian  and  the  latter 
Christian,  but  that  the  former  is  an  “  Established  Church  ”  and  the 
latter  a  “  Free  Church.”  If  they  had  believed  the  National 
Church  to  be  a  true  Church  in  any  sense  whatever,  they  had  suffi¬ 
cient  perception  of  the  sin  and  mischief  of  schism  to  have  ab¬ 
stained  from  the  foundation  of  Independency,  or,  to  use  their  own 
phraseology,  from  “  gathering  Churches.”  The  Church  of  England, 
in  the  view  of  the  religious  ancestors  of  Mr.  Rogers,  was  not  a 
part  of  Christendom,  but  a  part  of  Satan’s  kingdom  or  the  world ; 
it  was  founded  on  what  they  held  to  be  the  soul-destroying 
illusion  that  God  had  redeemed  the  whole  nation,  and  that 
baptism  might  consequently  be  administered  to  every  native. 
Congregational  Independency  was  originally  a  protest  against 
the  wide  liberality  and  humanity  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  of  the  National  Church  of  England  as  a  part  of  his¬ 
torical  Christendom.  The  early  Independents  had  no  quarrel 
against  the  State  for  “  establishing  ”  the  Church.  They  protested 
against  the  establishment  of  an  anti-Christian  system  in  the  place 
of  the  true  Church  system.  John  Penry,  the  famous  proto¬ 
martyr  of  Independency,  in  his  declaration  of  allegiance  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1593,  did  not  quarrel  with  her  establishment  of  the 
Church,  but  with  her  establishment  of  a  society  which  was  not  the 
true  Church.  lie  expressly  says: — “  Her  supreme  authority  within 
her  realm  and  dominions  I  acknowledge  to  be  such  over  all  per¬ 
sons,  in  all  causes,  as  no  person,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  may 
exempt  himself  or  his  cause  from  the  power  and  censure  of  her 
iaw3  and  sword.  I  do  also  acknowledge  that  Her  Majesty  hath 
full  authority  from  the  Lord,  by  her  royal  power  to  establish  and 
enact  all  laws,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  among  her  subjects; 
in  the  making  whereof  the  Lord  requireth  that  her  ecclesiastical 
(laws)  be  warranted  by  his  written  word.”  The  early  Indepen¬ 
dents  really  demanded  that  Sovereigns  and  Parliaments  should 
accept  them,  instead  of  accepting  the  Pope,  or  the  Bishops,  or  the 
Presbyterian  Puritans,  as  the  authentic  interpreters  of  that  written 
word.  The  religious  foregoers  of  the  Congregational  Union  and 
the  Liberation  Society  required  that  the  State— that  is  to  say,  the 
Queen — should  establish  by  law  a  narrow  and  intolerant  Inde¬ 
pendency  which  un-Christianized  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  the 
majority  of  every  parish  ;  they  required  that  she  should  disestablish 
the  episcopate  and  priesthood,  which  were  bearing  witness  to  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  nation,  and  were  declaring  to  every 
parishioner  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  and 
incorporation  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  English  people 
steadily  refuse  to  accept  the  two  new  theories  of  the  Liberationists 
— first,  that  “Anglican  Christendom  ”  is  composed  of  a  group  of 
sister  churches — the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Congrega¬ 
tionalist,  the  Swedenborgian,  the  Christadelphian,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  so  forth  ad  infinitum  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  histo¬ 
rical  Church,  which  claims  relation  to  the  entirety  of  the  nation 
and  of  each  parish,  is  only  different  from  private  religious  associa¬ 
tions  which  claim  no  relation  to  the  actual  order  of  the  universe,  bv 
the  Church  being  “  established  ”  and  the  various  sects  being  “  free.” 
The  Liberation  Society  aims  at  forcing  upon  the  English  people, 
by  the  aid  of  the  State,  its  own  crude  and  unhistorical  hypothesis 
that  there  are  a  number  of  co-equal  “  Churches  ”  in  England.  The 
difference  between  the  “  Established  ”  Church  and  the  so-called 
"  Free  Churches,”  however,  is  as  inherent  and  permanent  as  the 
difference  between  the  real  world  and  this  or  that  man’s  notions 
and  crotchets  about  the  world.  Establishment,  however  it  may 
be  defined,  is  only  an  accident  in  the  historical  life  of  the  Church  ; 
that  accident  may  continue  or  may  cease ;  but  if  a  Liberationist 
majority  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
Church  of  England  were  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  in¬ 
herent  and  permanent  difference  between  it  and  the  hundred  sects 
would  remain  the  same  as  ever,  and  the  historical  Church  would 
still  retain  its  nationality  as  one  of  its  dominant  notes. 

Mr.  Rogers  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  space  to  the  internal 
differences  within  the  Church  of  England.  He  gives  a  lecture  apiece 
to  the  Low  Church  and  Broad  Church  parties,  and  no  fewer  than 
four  lectures  to  the  High  Church  party.  The  utmost  praise  is  due 
to  him  for  the  tolerance,  the  kindly  and  intelligent  appreciation, 
and  the  evident  anxiety  to  state  the  convictions  of  each  party 
with  fairness,  which  he  exhibits  in  these  lectures.  There  is  no 
survival  of  that  ferocious  ranting  which  characterized  the  founders 
of  Independency.  When  Lord.  Chancellor  Hatton  pointed  out 


Archbishop  Whitgift  to  Henry  Barrowe,  and  asked  this  truculent 
father  of  Congregationalism  what  he  held  the  Primate  to  be, 
Barrowe  replied,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (in  A  Brief  of  the  Ex¬ 
amination  of  me,  Henry  Barrowe,  1586,  reprinted  after  the 
Restoration,  1662)  :  “  He  is  a  monster;  a  miserable  compound  ! 
I  know  not  what  to  make  of  him.  He  is  neither  ecclesiastical  nor 
civil — even  that  Second  Beast  spoken  of  in  the  Revelation.” 
Barrowe’s  heir,  Mr.  Rogers,  can  hardly  find  eulogy  sufficiently 
glowing  to  heap  upon  Whitgil't’s  heir,  Archbishop  Tait.  He  speaks 
from  “  the  chair  of  Canterbury  he  is  “  the  Primate  of  all  England 
though  ho  is  “  a  successor  of  Laud,”  he  has  “  grasped  the  true 
idea  of  Christian  union.”  Low  Churchmen,  Broad  Churchmen, 
and  High  Churchmen,  all  in  their  turn  come  within  the  field  of 
Mr.  Rogers’s  critical  vision,  and,  as  they  pass  across  it,  are  dismissed 
with  much  more  praise  and  sympathy  than  blame.  In  some  degree 
or  form,  they  one  aud  all  exhibit  the  virtues  of  Nonconformity. 
The  manner  in  which  history  is  twisted  in  order  to  bear  out  this 
view  is  characteristic  of  the  lecturer.  In  his  sketch  of  the  rise  of 
the  Evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  delibe¬ 
rately  informs  his  hearers  that  “  the  great  aim  of  Sheldon  and  hi3 
coadjutors  in  1662  was  to  purge  the  Church  of  England  of  clergy¬ 
men  with  the  theology  of  Thomas  Scott  and  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  John  Newton.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Evangelical  and  Methodist  movements  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  quickened  moribund  Dissent,  and  that  the  new  life  of 
the  “  Free  Churches  ”  was  not  self-originated,  but  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  sects  from  the  spontaneous  and  vigorous 
outburst  of  new  life  in  the  National  Church.  A  list  of  the 
preaching-houses  and  chapels  built  by  ordained  priests,  if  it  could 
be  collected,  would  yield  a  lively  illustration  of  this  truth.  The 
facts  which  Mr.  Rogers  ought  to  have  produced,  however,  in 
order  to  prove  his  hypothesis  are  of  a  different  character.  He 
should  have  shown  that  Scott  and  Newton  refused  to  be  ordained 
priests,  to  wear  the  surplice,  to  kneel  at  the  Eucharist,  to  use  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  we  now  have  it,  or  to  baptize  the 
children  of  “  unbelievers.”  To  say,  as  he  does,  that  the  so-called 
Evangelical  clergy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  whom  he  selects 
Scott  and  Newton  as  types,  “  set  themselves  to  undo  the  work 
which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  accomplished,”  is  glaringly 
untrue.  His  assertion  that  “  they,  Scott  and  Newton,  were  the 
successors  of  the  Nonconformists  of  whose  piety  and  zeal  that 
fatal  Bartholomew’s  Day  had  deprived  the  Establishment,”  is 
a  proposition  which  needs  a  score  of  qualifications.  To  a 
certain  degree  Scott  and  Newton  may  have  been  the  successors  of 
Howe  and  Owen  in  some  of  their  doctrinal  opinions,  but  in  no 
degree  were  they  their  successors  in  conduct  and  practice.  Mr. 
Rogers,  having  touched  the  brink  of  a  baseless  theorizing,  plunges 
into  the  full  stream  of  it.  He  starts  the  conjecture  that  if  the 
similarity  of  conforming  priests  like  Scott  and  Newton,  Venn  and 
Romaine,  to  the  nonconforming  Presbyterians  and  Independents  of 
a  former  century  “  had  been  clear  to  themselves,”  or  if  “  it  had  been 
detected  by  the  then  rulers  of  the  Church,”  these  “  new  Puritans  ” 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  their  ministry  in  the  National 
Church.  “  It  is  strange,”  he  adds,  “  if  an  Act  which  expelled 
Baxter  was  designed  to  include  John  Newton.”  It  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  if  Baxter  had  done  what  John  Newton  did — if  he 
had  conformed  to  the  order  of  the  National  Church — he  would 
not  have  been  “  expelled.”  The  Evangelical  clergy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  loyally  accepted  everything  which  the  Non¬ 
conformists  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  refused  to  accept.  It 
is  worth  noticing  that  Scott  himself  said  that  Newton’s  doctrine 
had  little  effect  upon  him,  and  even  served  him  as  a  subject  of 
merriment,  until  his  conscience  was  aroused  by  observing  Newton’s 
self-sacrificing  labours  as  a  parish  priest,  especially  in  tbe  visiting 
of  the  sick. 

In  his  lecture  on  “  The  Established  Church  and  the  Free 
Churches,”  Mr.  Rogers  takes  up  once  again  the  sore  subject 
of  the  Census.  He  rejoices  that  the  Dissenters  were  not 
wronged  by  Churchmen  being  permitted  to  record  themselves 
as  Churchmen.  The  “  force  of  the  Established  Church,”  he 
tells  us,  would  otherwise  have  been  “displayed,”  not  by  the 
production  of  “  actual  worshippers,  but  of  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves”  Churchmen.  The  intolerance  which  the  Liberationists 
have  inherited  from  the  early  Independents,  while  they  cast  aside 
so  many  other  traditions  of  their  fathers,  was  never  more  evident 
than  in  their  loud  and  long  shriek  to  the  State  not  to  allow  the 
English  people  to  record  their  religious  profession.  Theydemanded 
that  the  State  should  allow  no  Englishman  to  “  call  ”  himself  a 
Churchman  unless  he  conformed  to  the  Liberationist  definition  of 
Churchmanship.  The  Dissenter  is  to  settle  who  is  and  who  is 
not  a  true,  proper,  and  legal  Churchman.  The  cry  against  a 
Census  of  religion  stands  on  the  same  ground  as  the  cry  for  dis¬ 
establishment.  The  State  is  to  legislate  upon  the  lines  dictated  by 
Dissent.  Mr.  Rogers  tells  us  that  the  State  ha3  to  take  “  only  one 
step  further  ”  in  order  to  “  meet  the  Nonconformist  view.”  Having 
decreed  “equality  of  persons,”  it  has  now  only  to  decree  “  equality 
of  Churches.”  In  other  words,  the  Dissenter  requires  that  the 
State  should  enforce  by  law  upon  all  its  citizens  his  own  novel 
theory  and  definition  of  a  “  Church  ” — a  theory  borrowed  from 
the  accidents  of  American  politics,  and  one  which  the  founders 
of  the  English  Dissenting  sects  would  have  rejected  with  horror. 
The  disestablishment  of  the  National  Church  on  the  lines  dictated 
by  the  Liberationists  would  really  be  the  establishment  as  the 
law  of  the  land  of  the  new  Dissenting  theory  that  England  is  full 
of  Churches,  and  that  any  religious  club  is  a  Church. 
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A  WILL  AND  A  WAY.* 

AHIOUS  French  Memoirs,”  writes  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton  in  her  preface,  “and  especially  a  very  interesting 
autobiography  entitled  ‘  Une  Famille  noble  sous  la  Terreur,’ 
furnished  the  materials  for  A  Will  and  a  Way.  Most  of  the 
characters  are  drawn  from  the  same  source ;  some  of  the  names  are 
changed.”  We  greatly  doubt  whether  a  novelist  has  any  right 
thus  to  turn  to  her  own  uses  the  labour  of  others.  Had  this 
autobiography  which  she  so  deservedly  praises  been  published  in 
England,  it  would  probably  have  been  for  many  a  long  year  saved  by 
the  law  of  copyright  from  the  late  which  has  befallen  it.  Though 
this  safeguard  is  wanting  to  it,  nevertheless  its  merits  surely 
ought  to  have  secured  it  better  treatment.  It  was  fitting  that  it 
should  be  made  known  to  the  English  reader,  but  the  right  way 
to  do  this  was  through  a  translation.  Had  our  author  been  con¬ 
tent  with  a  piece  of  work  as  legitimate  as  it  is  unambitious, 
and  had  she  turned  the  original  into  English  that  was  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  French  in  which  it  was  written,  she  would  have 
received  from  us  nothing  but  praise.  Her  method,  however,  as 
she  herself  frankly  enough  coulesses,  has  been  very  different.  If 
many  were  to  follow  in  her  steps,  autobiographies — at  all  events, 
the  autobiographies  of  those  whose  lives  are  worth  writing — - 
would,  we  fear,  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  "Who  would 
patiently  submit  to  have  his  memoirs  thus  preyed  upon,  to 
have  the  story  of  his  life  altered  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a 
three-volume  novel,  to  have  a  couple  of  lovers  tacked  on  where 
there  was  not  even  one,  to  have  patches  stuck  on  here  and 
there  from  the  memoirs  of  others,  and  to  have  names  now  given 
and  now  changed  P  There  is  this  comfort,  however,  that  a 
good  autobiography  may  live  for  more  centuries  than  a  novel 
sees  years.  When  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton’s  too  artificial  story 
shall  have  disappeared  even  from  the  shelves  of  the  seaside 
circulating  libraries,  Une  Famille  noble  sous  la  Terreur  will  still 
keep  its  place. 

That  A  Will  and  a  Way  is,  in  spite  of  great  faults,  an  inter¬ 
esting  story,  we  readily  admit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wo  must 
not  lorget  that  its  merits  are  mostly  borrowed,  while  its  faults 
are  all  its  own.  For  a  long  way,  if  our  memory  does  not  play  us 
false,  our  author  keeps  very  close  to  the  original.  Her  language, 
indeed,  is  so  often  cast  in  a  French  mould  that  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  passages  which  are  translated 
almost  word  for  word.  In  fact,  during  a  great  part  of  the  opening 
scenes,  her  style  struck  us  as  being  awkward  and  cramped.  It 
nowhere  is  good,  but  here  it  is  particularly  bad.  The  following 
passage  will  show  what  we  mean.  It  comes  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  first  volume:  — 

Aline  heard  many  conversations  which  it  was  not  supposed  she  attended 
to.  She  had  taken  the  habit  of  sitting  on  a  stool  at  her  aunt’s  feet  with  a 
piece  of  embroidery  in  her  hand,  and  never  raised  her  head  or  spoke,  hut 
with  an  intense  earnestness  and  close  attention  listened  to  every  word  that 
was  uttered ;  and  soon  she  became  aware  of  all  that  concerned  the  emi¬ 
gration,  and  shared  the  impassioned  enthusiasm  which  made  aged  men 
and  young  nobles,  fathers  of  families  and  quiet  country  gentlemen,  rise 
like  one  man  to  go  and  join  the  exiled  princes. 

Further  on  we  come  upon  many  sucb  passages  as  the  following : — ■ 
“  It  became  a  question  whether  to  go  to  bed  or  not  when  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  sucb  a  visitation  ” ;  “  It  was  always  in 
the  neighbouring  towns  that  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  raged  ”  ; 
“  The  veillee  always  ended  with  the  saying  of  the  Eosary,  examin¬ 
ation  of  conscience,  and  night  prayers.”  The  author  can  find, 
we  fear,  some  justification  for  the  use  of  the  Frenchified  English 
term,  “  a  religious”;  but  “infirmarians  ”  nowhere  passes  current 
for  “  hospital  nurses.” 

In  the  changes  that  she  has  made  to  suit  her  purposes  as  a 
novelist  she  has  not  been  content  to  confound  autobiographies 
and  memoirs ;  she  has  done  worse  than  this — she  has  confused 
history.  A  very  little  care  would  have  saved  her  from  the 
blunders  into  which  she  has  fallen,  but  that  care  she  was  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  take.  How  gross  an  error,  indeed,  is  it 
that  makes  the  Marseillese  march  through  Lyons  on  their  way  to 
Paris  alter  the  dreadful  ioth  of  August!  Not,  indeed,  so  gross, 
yet  gross  enough,  is  the  blunder  into  which  she  falls  when  she 
3ays  that  Vergniaud’s  execution  drove  Charlotte  Corday  to  despair. 
Vergniaud’s  head  did  not  fall  till  more  than  three  months  after 
Charlotte  Corday  had  seen  her  fourth  and  last  day  of  “the  Pre¬ 
paration  of  Peace.”  Later  on,  the  author  describes  how  the 
news  of  Bobespierre’s  death  was  received  at  Lyons,  and  how 
thereupon  the  heroine  set  out  for  Paris.  Now  Bobespierre  was 
guillotined  on  July  28,  and  yet  it  was  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
same  month  that  the  girl  started,  we  are  told,  on  her  journey. 
Collot  dTTerhois,  according  to  our  author,  was  executed.  He 
escaped  the  guillotine,  as  she  ought  to  have  known,  to  die 
of  yellow  fever  and  drink  in  French  Guiana.  Errors  such  as 
these  are  not' likely  to  be  discovered  by  many  readers,  and,  even 
if  pointed  out,  will  not  he  condemned  by  those  who  like  a 
modern  novel  better  than  an  autobiography,  and  who  can  take  no 
interest  in  a  heroine  who  lives  to  tell  how  she  never  had  a  lover. 
As  might  he  expected,  this  story  gives  the  most  one-sided  account 
of  the  great  Bevolution.  Very  little — scarcely  anything,  indeed — 
is  told  of  the  grievous  wrongs  that  the  mass  of  the  people  had 
borne  for  long  ages  ;  while  the  sufferings — dreadful  enough,  in  all 
truth — of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  that  lasted  but  a  few  years, 
are  described  at  length.  On  one  side  there  would  seem  to  be  only  the 

*  A  Will  and  a  Way.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  Author  of 
“  Too  Strange  not  to  be  True,”  “  A  Stormy  Life,”  &c.  3  vols.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1881. 


sublime  patience  of  a  class  that  was,  as  a  whole,  deeply  religious, 
while  on  the  other  were  the  gross  cruelties  of  the  working  people. 
Faithful  peasants  are,  no  doubt,  introduced,  who  by  their  very 
devotedness  only  prove  how  virtuous  their  priests  and  their 
masters  must  have  been.  An  old  workman  of  Lyons,  whose  son 
was  a  leading  Jacobin,  is  brought  iu  saying,  “  Dear  me,  dear  me  ! 
we  used  to  live  quieter  lives  formerly.  I  had  to  work,  indeed ; 
but  then  I  was  well  paid  for  it,  and  could  eat  in  peace.  I  made  a 
waistcoat  for  King  Louis  XV.,  and  a  lot  of  money  I  got  for  it.” 
No  peasant  or  workman  is  brought  in  to  tell  of  the  oppressions 
of  all  kinds  under  which  he  and  his  fellows  had  suffered,  and  of 
the  burdens  from  which  they  were  at  last  shaking  themselves 
free.  Now  and  then — but  far  too  rarely — some  statement  shows 
that  France  had  not  hitherto  been  altogether  and  through¬ 
out  a  blessed  land.  The  number  of  waistcoats  that  even 
Louis  XV.  could  wear  was  limited,  and  still  more  limited 
were  his  means  of  paying  for  even  all  that  he  did  order. 
The  author,  we  must  do  her  the  justice  to  admit,  has  some 
sympathy  even  for  Bobespierre,  as  the  possessor  of  an  immortal 
soul.  There  is  no  one,  she  apparently  believes,  so  had  but  that,  by 
a  chance  perusal  of  one  or  two  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  the 
help  of  a  Catholic  priest,  he  might  be  reclaimed  and  converted  into 
a  saint  himself.  Johnson,  when  he  was  one  day  asked  his  opinion 
of  a  certain  tragedy  in  manuscript,  replied,  “  there  was  too  much 
Tig  and  Tirry  in  it.”  When  Mrs.  Thrale  burst  into  a  laugh,  he 
said,  “  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  have,  child  P  I  looked  at  nothing 
but  the  ‘  dramatis,’  and  there  was  Tigranes  and  Tiridates,  or 
Teribazus,  or  such  stuff'.”  Now,  in  the  story  before  us  there  is  too 
much  saint  and  priest.  A  Boman  Catholic  may  find  it  all  edifying 
enough,  though  to  us  it  is  somewhat  tiresome.  Moreover,  we  cannot 
easily  forget,  in  this  praise  of  the  Bomish  Church,  that  in  the  South 
of  France,  where  the  scene  of  the  story  is  mostly  laid,  is  Toulouse. 
It  was  only  seven  and  twenty  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Bevolution  that  that  unhappy  but  most  innocent  old  man,  the 
Protestant  Jean  Calas,  was  broken  on  the  wheel  in  that  city  through 
the  gross  superstition  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  the  North,  lour 
years  later,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  on  the  charge  of  having 
injured  a  crucifix,  was  put  first  to  the  torture  and  then  to 
death.  Let  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton  spare  a  little  time  to 
read  that  blood-stained  page  of  history,  and  see  what  part  the 
Bishop  of  Abbeville  bore  in  this  horrible  persecution.  Let 
her  read  Voltaire's  words  of  warning  to  the  Church — words 
which  had  their  fulfilment  far  earlier  and  far  more  terribly  than 
even  he  who  uttered  them  could  have  expected :  — “  II  faut 
avouer,”  he  wrote,  “que  s'il  y  a  quelques  cas  ou  un  monitoire  est 
ndeessaire,  il  y  en  a  beaucoup  d'autres  ou  il  est  tres-dangereux.  II 
invite  les  gens  de  la  lie  du  peuple  a  porter  des  accusations  contre 
les  personnes  elevties  au-dessus  d’eux,  dont  ils  sont  toujours  jaloux. 
Cest  alors  un  ordre  intime  par  l’Fglise  de  faire  le  metier  inlame 
de  delateur.”  Our  author  makes  her  hero  say  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  “  She  had  once  been  very  religious.  It  was  the  works  of 
Bousseau  and  Voltaire  that  undermined  her  faith.”  Whatever 
blame  Voltaire  may  deserve  by  more  than  one  part  of  his  writings,, 
we  can  never  forget  that  he  was  the  foe  to  tyranny  of  every  kind, 
and  that  he  taught  a  lesson  of  tolerance  which,  had  it  been  learnt 
by  the  Church  and  the  ruling  class,  would  have  averted  the  Beign 
of  Terror.  But  it  would  seem  idle  to  argue  on  such  matters  with 
one  who,  like  our  author,  regards  the  Jesuits  as  “  the  vanguard  of 
the  Church’s  army  of  apostles  and  martyrs.” 

However,  she  will  find  readers  of  her  own,  who  will  be  ftxll  of 
admiration  for  the  virtuous  peasant-woman  who  rejects  her  lover, 
to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  It 
was  not,  by  the  way,  the  fault  of  the  army  of  the  Church,  or  of 
its  vanguard  either,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cevennes, 
where  this  good  Catholic  lived,  there  was  a  single  Protestant  to 
be  found.  No  less  will  they  admire  the  sudden  conversions  that 
take  place.  To  the  common  reader  they  may  seem,  indeed,  almost 
passing  belief :  but  those  who  have  been  fed  on  one  class  of  lite¬ 
rature  will,  no  doubt,  find  in  them  nothing  strange.  Such  inci¬ 
dents  as  these,  however,  would  better  find  a  place  in  a  series  of 
tracts  than  in  an  historical  novel. 

We  regret  that  there  is  so  little  praise  that  we  can  bestow  on 
this  work.  There  is  something  that  we  like  in  the  author,  hut  the 
faults  that  she  here  commits  are  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  She 
gives  a  false  view  of  the  period  which  she  describes,  and  of  the 
Church  of  which  she  is  so  devout  a  daughter.  At  the  same  time 
she  takes  a  genuine  piece  of  autobiography  and  twists  it  to  suit 
her  purposes  with  as  much  coolness  and  with  as  great  an  in¬ 
difference  to  the  real  facts  as  if  she  were  herself  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  As  if  these  failings  were  not  in  them¬ 
selves  enough,  she  too  often  falls  into  a  style  which,  however 
praiseworthy  it  might  he  in  a  Frenchman  who  should  attempt  to 
write  in  our  language,  cannot  easily  he  forgiven  in  an  English¬ 
woman  who  would  persuade  herself  and  her  readers  that  she  is 
writing  English. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  ride  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Beview  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fothekixgiiam,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines . 
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SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

(YNE-FOUETH  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  can  trace  their 

calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight. 
Mr.  1IENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved 
Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  London,  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted)  ten  to  four.  SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— “I  have  tried  the  principal 
opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of 
your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  DR.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late 
Surgeon-Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could 
have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  82.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
Consulting  Physician,  Westminster  Hospital ;  Vcn.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Major-Gen. 
Spurgin,  C.B.,  Aldershot ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds 
of  others.  Mr.  Laurance’s  Pamphlet,  “Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 


l^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  :  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  postfree _ 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

and  19,  20,  and 2 1  Morwell Street,  W.  Established  1862. 


HEAL  &  SON 


1  YORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH.”  each 33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs.” &c. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily. Ten  toSix.  Is. 

rPHE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

A  PICTURES, by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  including  Benjamin  Constant’s 
New  Picture  “  Presents  to  the  Ameer,”  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS’ 
Gullery,  5  Haymarket,  opposite  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

QOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— The  College  is 

divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BOARDERS  are  taken  in  the  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Head-Master  ;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Crick,  M.A. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Delicate  or  Backward  Boys — For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours, 
Ac.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A. 


A/JILITARY  and  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS.— 

There  is  a  Department  in  connexion  with  BLAIR  LODGE  SCHOOL,  POLMONT 
.STATION,  Stirlingshire,  for  preparation  for  the  above  Examinations.  Honours  gained  during 
the  past  year.  Three  Appointments  to  W  oolwich  Academy.  Seventh  Place  for  Indian  Civil 
Service.  &c.  &c.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  Head-Master. 


WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  HURSLEY,  HANTS,— 

A.  M.  IIEATHCOTE.  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters.  The  house  is  quite 
in  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Romsey. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN, 

A  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.  Situation  most  healthy  ;  sanitary  arrangements  perfect. 
Special  care  of  delicate  or  very  young  Boys.  References  to  Parents  of  Pupils _ For  Pro¬ 

spectus  address,  Rev.  W.  Harris,  Falkland  House,  St.Leonards-on-Sea. 


rTHEOLOGICAL,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY,  CIVIL 

A  SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS — PUPILS  rapidly  and  successfully  pre* 
pared.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references.— Address,  Rev.  W.  II.  Rowlandson,  Great 
Braxted,  Witham. 

TTYERES,  South  of  FRANCE.— An  OXFORD  M.A.,  and 

A-L  Barrister-at-Law  (Married),  an  experienced  and  successful  Tutor,  residing  in  his  own 
Villa,  which  is  most  beautifully  and  healthily  situated,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  in  delicate 

health,.  Special  advantages  for  French  conversation _ Address,  W.  Henley  Ciiater,  Les 

Rossignols,  Hykres  (Var),  France. 


A  MESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  School  Books,  receives  THIRTY-THREE  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  Fifteen, 
to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 


TNDIAN  BOYS. — Rev.  R.  A.  CAYLEY  desires  to  make  a 

A  HOME  for  Two  or  Three  (brothers  preferred),  aged  from  Eleven  to  Sixteen,  and  to  send 
to  Public  School  with  his  own  Sons—  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  Scampton  Rectory,  Lincoln. 

HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Ilyde  Park. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  HALF-TERM,  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 


[PDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLE- 

A-^  MEN.— THE  GRANGE,  Endenich,  BONN-ON-TIIE-RIIINE,  Germany.— Number 
of  Pupils  limited  to  Twelve.  Refined  English  home.  Resident  North  German  and  Parisian 
Governesses.  High-class  Masters  for  accomplishments.  Unexceptionable  references.— Apply 
■as  above,  to  the  Directress,  Mrs.  Bremnkr. 


rro  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

A  Married  LADY,  of  good  position,  and  experienced  in  every  detail  of  Household 
Management,  takes  YOUNG  LADIES,  after  completing  their  scholastic  education,  who 
desire  to  learn  practically  the  Arts  of  COOKERY,  DRESSMAKING,  and  GENERAL 
HOUSEWIFERY.  She  offers  a  genuine  Home,  with  every  hygienic  advantage.  Terms. 

100  Guineas  per  annum.  References  given  and  required _ Address,  Mrs.  Bourne,  Rolandseck, 

Edgbaston,  Warwickshire. 


pHAPERONE,  or  COMPANION,  to  YOUNG  LADIES  or 

DELICATE  GIRLS. — A  WIDOW, aged  Forty-one,  seeks  such  a  post.  Hasbeenmuch 
abroad.  Highest  references  given  and  required.— Address,  Mrs.  O.,  care  of  Messrs.  Stilwell 
22  Arundel  Street,  Strand. 


T^O  BE  LET,  FURNISHED,  for  a  long  or  short  term,  a  Lady’s 

A  HOUSE,  in  South  Kensington,  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  Earl’s  Court  and  West 
Brompton  Stations.  Contains  Dining  and  Drawing  Rooms,  Library,  and  five  Bedrooms,  and 
good  domestic  offices.  Rent  moderate — Address.  A.  B.,35  Cathcart  Road,  S.W. 

Hampstead.  —  south  hill  park  gardens^ 

within  five  minutes  of  Hampstead  Ileath  Station,  N.  London.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD, 
a  Freehold  Double-fronted  HOUSE,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  also  bath-room,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms  most  conveniently 
arranged.  Domestic  offices  on  ground  floor  ;  good  garden  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  in 
thorough  repair,  and  most  pleasantly  situated. —  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Dolman, 
House  Agent,  62  Ilaverstock  Ilill,  and  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

TNVESTMENTS.  —  To  PAY  clear  TEN  PER  CENT.— 

A  EXCELLENT  SHOP  PROPERTY,  well  situate,  West  District.  Let  on  7,  14,  21  years’ 
Repairing  Leases,  lu-ld  direct  from  Freeholder  ;  96  years  unexpired.  Price  £5.000.  Purchasers 
apply  to  Messrs.  II.  Salter  &  Sons,  27  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


HAVE  ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OP 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

A  Catalogue  of  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  with  COO  Designs, 
sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  &  SON,  195  to  19S  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  IV. 


DECORATION. 

TY/IT ORANT  &  CO.,  Laving  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-1-'-*-  best  periods  o£  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrustad  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

HINDLEY’S 

FAST  COLOURS. 

From  9d.  per  yard. 

CHINTZES. 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 

C.  HINDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  43-4  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

TN  VALID  FURNITURE.  —  Wicker  Bath  Chairs,  £2  2s.; 

Invalid  Adjustable  Couches  arid  Beds,  from  £5  5s.  ;  Exercising  Chairs,  with  horse  action, 
from  £5  5s.  ;  Carrying  Chairs,  £2  16s.  6d.;  Reclining  Boards,  £1  5s.;  Trapped  Commodes,  £1  5s.; 
Perambulators,  £1  5s.;  Leg  Rests,  £1  10s.;  Back  Rests,  12s.  6d.;  Merlin  Chairs,  £6  10s.;  Bed 
Tables,  from  15s. ;  &c.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


T5REAKFAST  in  BED. — CARTER’S  PATENT  REVOLVING 

AJ  BED  TABLE,  adjustable  to  any  height  or  inclination  for  reading  and  writing.  Price 
from  £2  5s.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


■piRESIDE  COMFORT.— CARTER'S  LITERARY 

A  MACHINE _ For  holding  a  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position, 

over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stoop¬ 
ing  while  reading  or  writing.  Invuluablc  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for 
India.  A  most  useful  gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Descriptive  Catalogues  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W. 


WILLS’ 


“AUTUMN  GOLD” 


NEW  SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

Possesses  great  Delicacy  and  Mildness,  and  is  especially 
suitable  for  Cigarettes.  In  4  o z.  and  2  oz.  Boxes  only,  with 
Nume  and  Trade  Mark.  Price  12s.  per  lb. 


W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS 


ROBT.  ROBERTS  &  CO.’S 

CELEBRATED  TEAS. 

12  lbs.  AND  UPWARDS  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Samples  and  Price  Lists  free  by  post. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS,  LIVERPOOL. 

ESTABLISHED  1840. 

NO  AGENTS. — All  Orders  and  Communications  Direct. 

(CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appre- 

Ay  elated  as  a  case  of  GRANT’S  MO  HELL  A  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered 
of  any  Wine  Merchant.  Queen's  quality,  ns  supplied  to  Ilcr  Majesty,  42s.  per  dozen.  Sports¬ 
man’s  spcciul  quality,  50s.  per  dozen — Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


The  Saturday  Review 


[October  29,  1881 


pITY  of  LONDON  BONDS.— DISCHARGE  and  RENEWAL 

^  of  BONDS  FALLING  DUE  in  the  Year  1882 : 

In  obedience  to  an  Order  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  I  do 
Hereby  Give  Notice  to  the  holders,  registered  or  otherwise,  of  City  Bonds,  which  mature  within 
the  ensuing  year,  1882,  as  follows  : 

(1.1  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  First  Schedule  hereto  will  be  paid  off  (out  of  funds 
specially  applicable  to  such  purposes)  absolute,  y  and  without  option  of  renewal,  at  the  dates 
at  which  they  respectively  mature. 

<2.)  That  the  Bonds  referred  to  in  the  Second  Schedule  hereto  will  also  be  paid  off  at  the 
dates  of  their  maturity  respectively,  hut  that  an  option  is  given  to  the  holders  of  such  Bonds  to 
renew  the  Loans  severally  secured  for  a  period  of  Ten  Years  from  the  dates  at  which  they' 
severally  fall  due  by  Bonds  to  carry  interest  at  the  rnte  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  to  he 
issued  to  present  holders  at  £97  10s.  per  cent.,  which  will  pay  them  a  full  rate  of  £3  5s.  percent, 
per  annum. 

Holders  of  Bonds  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  this  option  of  renewal  must  signify  to  me 
their  agreement  thereto,  and  bring  their  Bonds  for  marking  to  this  Ollice,  on  or  before  tue 
31st  of  December  next. 

The  Loans  renewed  under  these  options  will  be  for  the  like  purposes  and  on  the  same  secur¬ 
ities  as  the  existing  Bonds,  interest  being  payable,  as  at  present,  by  means  of  Coupons,  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  negotiable  through  any  banker. 

SCHEDULE  I. 

Bonds  to  be  paid  off  absolutely. 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Ilolborn  Valley  Improvement  Act,  18G1,  and  matur¬ 
ing  on  January  1,  1882,  viz.  : 

33  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  399  to  405,  779.  819  to  80S,  and  915  to  924 .  38,000 


49  Bonds  lor  £500  each,  Nos.  50 1  to  507,  809  to  894,  and  925  to  943  .  21,500 

41  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  543  and  544,  842  to  848,  895  to  914,  and  944 

to  955  .  4,100 

Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act,  and  maturing  on  June  30, 1882,  viz.  : 

22  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1.510  to  1.561 .  £2,000 

4  Bonds  for  £100  each.  Nos.  1,562  to  1,565  .  400 

V  Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act,  and  maturing  on  July  1,  1882,  viz.  : 

92  Bonds  for  £1.000  each,  Nos.  1 10,  400  to  423,  560  to  599,  and  95G  to  988  ....  92,000 

18  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  508  and  509,  and  989  to  1.001  .  9,000 

28  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  515  to  559,  and  1,005  to  1,017 .  2,800 

Bonds  issued  under  the  same  Act,  and  maturing  on  December  31,  1882,  viz. : 

26  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  1,566  to  1,591  .  20,000 

-  218,800 


Bonds  issued  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  18G9,  for  con¬ 
structing  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  for  the  Metropolis,  maturing  on 
J  unuary  25, 1882,  viz.  : 

2  Bonds  for  £10,000  each,  Nos.  1  and  2 .  20,000 

Part  of  Bond  lor  £10,000,  No.  3 .  6,oOO 

-  26,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Billingsgate  Market  Act,  1871,  and  maturing  on 
March  19,  1882,  viz.  : 

4  Bonds  for  £1,000  each,  Nos.  241  to  244  .  4,000 

Bond  issued  in  respect  of  rebuilding  the  Royal  Exchange  (Loan  of 
£76,800),  secured  upon  the  City's  moiety  of  the  Gresham  Estates,  viz  : 

Bond  for  £1,000,  No.  3,  maturing  on  May  11,  1882  .  1,000 

Part  of  Bond  issued  uuder  the  Act  for  Rebuilding  Blackfriars  Bridge,  viz.  : 

No.  151  for  £50,000,  maturing  on  July  23,  1882  .  25,000 

Total .  £274,800 


SCHEDULE  II. 

Bonds  maturing  in  1882  with  an  option  of  renewal. 


Bonds  issued  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  Ibr  con¬ 
structing  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market  for  the  Metropolis,  maturing  on  .Juiniury  25, 

1882,  viz.  : 

Part  of  Bond  for  £10,000,  No.  3 .  4.000 

4  Bonds  for  £10,000  each,  Nos.  4  to  7  .  40,000 

1  Bond  for  £6,000,  No.  8  .  6,000 

-  50,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  providing  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market, 

Islington,  and  maturing  on  January  30,  1882,  viz.  : 

2  Bonds  for  £10,000  each,  Nos.  752  and  753  .  20,000 

1  Bond  for  £4,000,  No.  754  .  .1,000 

-  24,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Billingsgate  Market  Act,  1871,  and  maturing  on 
March  19, 1882,  viz.  : 

11  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  2!5  to  255  .  11,000 

8  Bonds  for  £500  each.  Nos;  256  to  263  .  4,600 

10  Bonds  lor  £100  each,  Nos.  264  to  273  .  l.ooo 

-  16,000 

Bonds  issued  for  the  purposes  of  the  Slaughter  Houses  at  the  Metropolitan 
Catt-e  Market,  and  maturing  on  May  25.  1882,  viz. : 

9  Bond3  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  35  to  43  .  9  000 

12  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  44  to  55  .  G.ono 

10  Bonds  for  £100  each,  No3.  56  to  65  .  1,000 

-  16,000 

Bonds  issued  under  the  London  Central  Markets  Act,  1875.  for  the  purposes  of 
the  London  Central  Poultry  and  Provision  Market  i, being  Loan  of  £110,000) 
dated  September  30,  1875,  and  maturing  on  July  1,  1882,  viz. : 

1  Bond,  No.  1,  for  .  10,000 

82  Bonds  lor  £1,000  each,  Nos.  2  to  83  .  82,000 

31  Bonds  lor  £500  each.  Nos.  84  to  114 .  15  500 

25  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  115  to  139  .  2,600 

Bonds  issued  for  the  purposes  of  Billingsgate  Market,  being  Loan  of  £60,000, 
dated  September  30, 1875,  and  maturing  on  J  uly  1, 18.82,  viz.  : 

45  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  1  to  45  .  45,000 

10  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  4u  to  55 . ’  *  5’noo 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Ilolborn  Valley  Improvement  (Additional  Works) 

Act,  1867,  and  maturing  on  July  5,  1882,  viz.  : 

250  Bonds  for  £1.000  each.  Nos.  1  to  250 .  250  000 

350  Bonds  for  £500  each,  Nos.  251  to  600 . 1 7.)', 000 

750  Bonds  for  £100  each,  Nos.  601  to  1,350 . .  7.YOOO 

Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  Re-building  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  maturing 
on  July  23, 1S82,  viz. : 

Tart  of  Bond,  viz.  :  No.  151  for  £50,000  .  25  000 

3  Bonds  for  £50,000  each,  Nos.  152  to  154  . .  150.000 


Bonds  issued  under  the  Act  for  providing  the  Metropolitan  Cuttle  Market, 
Islington,  and  maturing  on  October  10,  1882,  viz  : 

10  Bonds  for  £5,000  each,  Nos.  514  to  523  . 


Bonds  issued  for  the  like  purpose,  and  maturing  on  October  31, 1832,  viz  : 

18  Bonds  for  £1,000  each.  Nos.  524  to  611  .  18,000 

4  Bonds  for  £'500  each,  Nos.  512  to  545  . 2,000 

-  70,000 

Total .  £1,011,000 


Further  information,  if  needed,  will  be  furnished  at  this  Department. 


Chamber  of  London,  Guildhall, 
October  21, 1881. 


BENJAMIN  SCOTT,  Chamberlain. 


EPPS’S 

COCOA. 

GEATEFUL 

AND 

COMFOKTIXG. 


“  jRY  a  thoi’ouo-li  knowledge  of  the 

natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  bv  a  careful  application  of 
the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately-flavoured 
beverage,  which  may  save  us  mnri3'  heavy  doctors’  bills. 
It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  maladies  arc  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a  w,eak  point.  We  may  escape  tnnnv 
a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure 
blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” 

Civil  Service  Gazette. 


Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  ITqmceopathic  Chemists,  Makers  of  Epps’s  Chocolate 
Essence,  for  afternoon  use. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  FIRST  AWARD,  SYDNEY, 

DRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

“  Strictly  pure,  and  well  manufactured."— W.  W.  Stoddart,  City  A  natyst ,  Bristol. 


"XTO  MORE  MUSTARD! — The  appetite-compelling  KAYOS. 

^  The  Condiment  of  Condiments.  The  most  delightful  Zest.  Good  with  all  Meats. 
Wholesome.  Digestive,  Assimilative.  In  Moorish  Bottles,  Is.  each.  Of  all  Grocers. 


T)R.  LOOOCK’S  PULMONIC  WAFERS  relieve  the  most 

violent  or  hacking  Cough  in  Ten  Minutes,  protect  "Weak  Lungs  from  all  the  irritation 
of  Fogs  and  Frosts,  and  strengthen  and  clear  the  Voice,  Throat,  and  Chest.  They  taste 
pleasantly.  Price  Is.  ljd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box.  Of  all  Druggists.  I 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


GUN  FIRE  OFFICE.. 

^  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.  CTIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFDHH  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W.  Established  1710. 

Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  effected.  Sum  Insured  in  1880,  £262,745,653.  LIGHTNING 
LOSSES,  whether  by  Fire  or  Concussion,  admitted. 

FRANCIS  1.  RELTON,  Secretary. 


MORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1836.  1  MOORG ATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Subscribed  Capital.  £3,600,000.  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 
p  ire  Reserve  Funds,  £698,198. 

Life  Funds  os  per  last  account,  £1,553,028. 

p  II  (E  N  I  X  FIRE  OFFICE- 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CIIARING  CROSS,  LONDON— Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. _!  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C.;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager.. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.” 


“TONIC,  RESTORATIVE ,  ENLIVENING.” 

Dr.  Thilenius,  of  Soden. 

Annual  sale  9  millions. 


THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED , 

19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

- 4 - 


The  Circulating  Library  is  kept  amply  supplied  with  all  important  Works: 
of  the  present  and  past  Seasons,  and  includes  the  most  recent  Foreign  Publica¬ 
tions  and  the  newest  Music. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY 


Comprises,  an  English  and  Foreign  Circulating  Library,  provided  with  all  the  best 
and  newest  Literature,  a  Library  of  Vocal  ami  Instrumental  Music,  a  Reference 
Library,  Reading.  Writing,  and  News  Room-,  supplied  with  tbe  Daily  and  Weekly 
Journals,  Ladies’ Drawiug-Ro  «m.  Dining  and  Luncheon  Rooms,  Smoking-R uom,. 
and  all  the  appliances  and  comforts  of  a  first-cla  s  Club. 

All  the  Books  in  the  Library,  both  English  and  Foreign,  are  available  for 
Subscribers  without  distinction  us  to  amounts  of  subscriptions;  and  Subscribers,, 
at  their  option,  may  have  volumes  of  Music  instead  of  Books. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

TO  WAT. 

HALF  YEAR.  ONE  YE  ATI. 

CLASS  £  S.  d.  £  S.  d. 

/\ — TWO  VOLUMES .  0  12  0  .  1  1  0 

B-tiiree  VOLUMES .  0  18  0  1  11  6 

C -FOUR  VOLUMES,  delivered  free .  1  4  0  2  2  0 

0— BIX  VOLUMES  do.  do .  1  1G  0  3  3  0 

E— EIGHT  VOLUMES  do.  clo .  2  8  0  4  4  0 

And  Two  Volumes  for  each  additional  Guinea  per  annum.  Sets  of  Books  are- 
divided  to  meet  the  convenience  of  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  D  and  E  are  entitled  to  all  the  Club  privileges,  including  the  use  of 
the  Reference  Library,  the  Reading  and  Writing  R  loms,  Ladies’ Drawing  Room, 
&c.,  and  are  also  entitled,  upon  a  further  payment  of  Two  Guineas  per  annum,  to 
introduce  One  Friend  into  the  Rooms  set  apart  l'or  Members. 

CLUBS  AND  LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS. 


ONE  YEAH. 

CLASS  £  s.  d. 

F — TWELVE  VOLUMES  .  4  4  0 

G  —TWENTY  VOLUMES  . . . .  6  6  0 


And  Ten  Volumes  for  each  additional  Three  Guineas. 


COUNTRY. 

HALF  YEAR.  ONE  YEAR. 

CLASS  £  P.  d.  £  S.  d. 

|_| -FIVE  VOLUMES  .  1  4  0  2  2  0 

|— NINE  VOLUMES  .  1  10  0  3  3  0 

K — TWELVE  VOLUMES .  2  8  0  4  4  0 

L— FIFTEEN  VOLUMES  .  3  0  0  5  5  0 

M  -EIGHTEEN  VOLUMES  .  3  12  0  6  G  0 

Subscription  [SJ  to  Club  privileges  only,  us  described  above,  Two  Guineas  per 
annum. 

Subscribers  |  and  K  are  entitled  to  all  the  Club  privileges  as  above. 

Subscribers  L  and  M  are  entitled  to  the  Club  privi leges  for  themselves  and  tor 
one  additional  member  of  the  family. 

Boxes  for  the  Conveyance  of  Books  to  Country  Subscribers  are  provided  by  the 
Library  free  of  charge. 


THE  DINING-  ROOMS. 

The  Dining  Rooms  are  open  for  the  supply  of  Luncheons,  afternoon  Teas,  and 
Dinners,  and  Members  of  the  Library  will  also  be  able  to  make  arrangements  for 
Dinners  to  private  parties 

The  Club  Dinner,  price  3s.  Gd.,  is  served  every  evening,  Sundays  included,  from# 
5.30  to  8.30  P.M. 

Cheques  and  P.O.  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  Mr.  CHARLES  ALLEN,  the 
Librarian,  who  will  promptly  furnish  all  further  infoimiation  upon  application. 

SURPLUS  BOOKS. 

Sn'j^dus  Copies  of  important  Works  withdrawn  from  circulation  for  Sale  at  the 
lowe*o  current  prices.  The  October  List  of  Surplus  Books  post  free  on  application. 

THEATRICAL  TICKET  OFFICE. 

A  Theatrical  Ticket  Office  is  now  open,  at  which  seats  can  be  booked  in  advance 
for  all  the  Operas,  Theatres,  and  Concerts,  &c.  Seats  secured  by  letter  or  telegram. 
Special  Terms  to  Subscribers  to  the  Library. 


TIIE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY,  Limited, 
NEW  BO-ND  STREET,  W. 
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WORKING  OF  THE  LAND  COURT. 


THE  Court  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  established  for 
the  disciplining  of  Irish  landlords  has  at  last  begun 
its  operations  in  earnest,  and  perhaps  the  shortest  and 
most  significant  account  of  the  result  of  this  beginning  is 
that  Air.  F.  H.  O’Donnell,  ALP.,  is  jubilant,  and  that 
there  is  reason  for  his  jubilation.  Air.  O’Donnell,  at  a 
time  when  persons  much  more  deeply  identified  than  him¬ 
self  with  the  Parnellite  cause  have  either  fled  the  coun¬ 
try  or  remained  discreetly  silent,  has  taken  upon  himself 
to  do  battle  for  the  suspects,  and  has  fought  the  battle, 
on  the  whole,  very  fairly,  so  that  there  is  no  need  to  speak 
of  him  with  any  disrespect.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  say  that  the  jubilation  of  Air.  O’Donnell 
ought  to  make  most  Englishmen  rather  uncomfortable. 
There  is  cause  for  such  discomfort,  though  Air.  O’Donnell, 
with  characteristic  haste,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  decisions  which  give  him  such  pleasure  are  those 
of  a  Sub-Commission  only.  In  the  mere  fact  that  these 
first  test  cases  have  resulted  in  decisions  very  adverse 
to  the  landlords,  there  would  be  no  reason  either  for 
exultation  on  one  side  or  for  alarm  on  the  other,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  are  such  things  as  excessive 


rents  in  Ireland.  It  is  when  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
Commissioners  is  examined,  and  the  principles  which  seem 
to  have  guided  their  decisions  are  laid  bare,  that  the  reasons 
for  Air.  O’Donnell’s  jubilation  appear.  And  it  is  then 
that  the  absolute  justice  of  the  view  put  forward  on  the 
Opposition  side  in  Parliament  during  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  appears  likewise.  If  the  decisions  in  the  Castle- 
blayney  and  Belfast  Sub-Commissions  are  upheld,  then  one 
famous  remark  of  Air.  Forster’s  is  falsified,  and  one 
equally  famous  remark  of  Air.  Parnell’s  is  justified.  For 
the  Castleblayney  decision,  to  be  understood  at  all,  re¬ 
quires  the  admission  of  the  principle  which  Air.  Forster 
declared  to  be  most  unfair — the  principle  that  the  tenant’s 
right  must  be  carved  out  of  the  landlord’s  ;  and  the  Belfast 
decision,  or  rather  the  principle  enunciated  during  the 
hearing,  leads  up,  if  it  does  not  amount,  to  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  standard  of  “  prairie  value.” 

The  net  result  of  the  Castleblayney  case  was  that  the 
rent  was  reduced  by  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent.,  with 
the  effect  that  the  Court  valuation  of  ten  acres  exceeds 
Griffith’s  valuation  for  eight  acres  by  six  shillings  only 
—in  other  words,  the  rent  has  been  reduced  considerably 
below  what  used  to  be  the  Land  League  standard.  The 
important  points  of  the  decision  are  not,  however,  to  be 
discerned  in  this  statement.  They  are,  that  the  tenant 
who  alleged' that  his  rent  was  too  high  had  refused  150 1. 
for  his  tenant-right,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  until 
recently  an  absentee  tenant  residing  at  Alanchester, 
where  he  had  a  situation  on  the  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire  railway,  and  leaving  his  wife  to  manage  the  farm. 
That  is  to  say,  this  fortunate  person  not  only  received 
the  wages  on  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  his  comrades 
at  Manchester  subsist,  but  held  a  property  in  Ireland 
which  he  himself  values  at  more  than  150Z.  after  paying 
his  old  rent.  Obviously  there  is  here  no  consideration  of 
pretium  afiecticmis,  since  the  tenant  had  so  little  affection 
for  his  land  that  he  did  not  care  to  live  on  it.  Obviously, 
also,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  margin  of  profit 
over  the  old  rent,  since  the  tenant  did  not  consider  the 
capitalized  value  of  that  profit  to  be  represented  sufficiently 
by  150Z.  It  follows  that  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
Commissioners’  decision  is  that  they  assessed  the  * 


the 


positive  value  of  the  farm  (which  they  are  said  to 
have  examined  with  great  care),  deducted  from  this 
the  annual  value  of  the  supposed  tenant-right,  and 
fixed  the  remainder  as  the  rent.  This  is  the  exact 
process  which  was  protested  against  in  Parliament, 
which  was  admitted  to  be  unfair,  and  which  was 
thought  to  be  precluded  by  the  omission  of  the  original 
definition  of  fair  rent.  It  follows,  too,  that  if  the 
tenant-right  of  AIcAtayey’s  farm  at  the  rent  of  nearly 
nine  pounds  was  in  the  market  150Z.  or  more,  it  will 
reach  a  considerably  higher  figure  now  that  the  rent  is 
six  guineas.  Consequently,  at  the  expiry  of  the  first 
fifteen  years’  tenancy,  a  larger  sum  still  will  have  to  be 
deducted,  and  the  landlord’s  share  will  sink  in  proportion, 
exactly  as  has  been  predicted  a  hundred  times.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  this  case  will  be  reheard  before  the 
Judicial  Commissioner  and  his  colleagnes,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  which  will  attach  to  the 
rehearing. 

The  Belfast  cases  are  not  yet  completed,  and  therefore 
cannot  properly  be  the  subject  of  comment,  except  as 
concerns  a  general  principle  which  the  chief  Sub-Com¬ 
missioner  asserted,  and  which  has  given  as  much  cause  for 
jubilation  as  that  implied,  if  not  asserted,  in  the  Castle¬ 
blayney  decision.  The  case  was  one  in  which  a  lease  had 
been  granted,  with  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  all  improve¬ 
ments,  by  whomsoever  made,  should  become  the  property 
of  the  landlord  when  the  lease  expired.  This  happened 
years  ago,  and  the  tenancy  was  renewed.  The  Sub- 
Commissioners  now  hold  that  under  the  clause  stating  that 
no  rent  should  be  chargeable  on  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title,  the  element  of  the 
improvements,  unless  evidence  of  their  having  actually  been 
made  by  the  landlord  was  produced,  must  be  excluded.  Thus 
not  only  is  the  onus  of  proof,  contrary  to  general  expecta¬ 
tion  and  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Act, 
shifted  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  but  even  an  ex¬ 
press  agreement  made,  with  no  allegation  of  coercion  in 
the  making,  and  terminated  years  before  either  the  Act 
of  1870  or  the  Act  of  1881  was  thought  of,  is  not 
held  to  be  evidence  of  the  landlord’s  proprietary  right. 
This  point,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  go  before  the 
Chief  Commissioners  ;  and,  indeed,  the  Sub-Commissions, 
which  are  instituted  to  deal  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
with  fact,  are  not  very  suitable  tribunals  for  even 
an  interim  decision  on  points  of  pure  law.  But  the 
dilemma  is  serious.  A  reversal  of  Air.  Sub-Commissioner 
Greer’s  decision  would  excite  a  loud  outcry  in  Ireland, 
and  probably  check  the  present  eagerness  to  take  the 
benefits  of  the  Act.  A  confirmation  of  it  would  penalize 
landlords  in  a  way  which  it  is  tolerably  certain  Parliament 
neither  intended  nor  even  contemplated  as  possible.  It  is 
too  obvious  even  to  require  demonstration  that  if  this  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  sold  in  1863,  when  the  lease  expired,  the 
purchaser  would  have  been  expected  to  pay  for  the  im¬ 
provements  which  the  tenant  (with  as  full  knowledge 
of  the  limit  of  his  enjoyment  of  those  improvements  as 
any  London  householder  who  puts  into  his  house  a  marble 
chimney-piece  or  into  his  garden  perennial  shrubs)  had 
made.  His  bargain  would  have  been  in  every  sense  legal 
and  equitable  ;  yet,  according  to  Air.  Sub-Commissioner 
Greer,  he  would  have  to  submit  to-day  to  an  indefinite 
loss  upon  it. 

The  unfortunate  confusion  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Government  views  and  their  frequent  changes  during 
the  debate  on  the  Bill  is  well  illustrated  by  a  phrase  in  an 
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otherwise  careful  and  impartial  report  of  these  proceedings 
in  the  Daily  News.  The  writer  says  that  the  principle  on 
which  a  fair  rent  is  to  be  fixed  is  the  consideration  of  what 
a  solvent  tenant,  taking  one  year  with  another,  could 
afford  to  pay.  There  was  such  a  phrase  in  the  Bill  as  it 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  but  there  was  none  such 
when  it  left  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  been 
amply  proved  to  be  utterly  inadmissible.  This  very 
Correspondent  himself  points  out  the  reason  of  the  omis¬ 
sion  forcibly  enough  when  he  avows  his  doubts  as  to  how 
the  Commissioners  will  manage  those  estates  in  Connaught 
where  the  holdings — and  there  are  many  such — are  simply 
insufficient  to  support  a  tenant  in  solvency  at  any  rent  what¬ 
ever.  In  other  words,  if  fifty  acres  are  held  in  one  tenancy, 
the  tenant  may  live  and  the  landlord  receive  a  fair  rent ; 
if  they  are  held  by  ten  tenants,  the  tenants  will  starve  and 
the  landlord  get  nothing.  Yet  all  these  wretched  holdings 
are  probably  saleable,  and,  on  the  precedent  of  the  lucky 
McAtavey,  the  rent  will  have  to  be  reduced  ;  logically 
speaking,  it  will  on  that  precedent  have  to  be  done  away 
with  altogether,  and  a  rent-charge  on  the  landlord  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it  as  a  bonus  to  the  tenant.  To  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  tenants  who  are  crowding  the 
Land  Court  this  must  be  a  pleasant  reflection.  As  for 
the  landlords,  though  the  Act  bears  the  words  “  having 
“  regard  to  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant  respect- 
“  ively,”  they  seem  to  be  left  out  of  consideration.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  to  astonish  those  who  have  followed  the 
matter  from  the  first ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  remember  the 
earnest  and  almost  violent  disclaimers  of  any  possible 
damage  to  the  landowner  which  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  repeatedly  made.  That  the  construction 
placed  on  the  last  provision  of  Clause  8  by  Sub-Commis¬ 
sioner  Greer  in  the  Belfast  case  causes  such  damage  is 
too  clear  to  need  argument.  The  Chief  Commissioners 
must  decide  whether  they  will  adopt  that  construction  or 
whether  they  will  not. 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

HE  final  result  of  the  elections  to  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  still  a  subject  of  speculation,  for  in  no  less 
than  ninety  constituencies  a  second  ballot  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  enough  is  known  to  make  the  future  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Parliament  tolerably  certain.  The  total 
number  of  members  is  397  ;  and  in  the  present,  as  in 
former  Parliaments,  there  will  be  found  four  main  groups. 
There  are  the  Conservatives,  who  may  be  relied  on  to 
support  Prince  Bismarck  in  anything  he  proposes  ;  the 
Centre,  or  Clerical  party,  who  go  with  or  against  the 
Prince  according  as  they  think  they  have  most  to 
gain  from  him  ;  the  Liberals,  who,  with  very  varying 
degrees  of  decisiveness,  oppose  the  Prince  when  they 
very  much  disagree  with  him  ;  and  a  very  miscel¬ 
laneous  group  of  outsiders,  partly  consisting  of  Par- 
ticularists  and  Socialists,  who  object  to  the  present 
order  of  things  in  the  Empire,  and  Nationalists  like 
Poles,  Alsatians,  and  Danes,  who  object  generally  to 
everything  German.  These  outsiders  and  the  Centre  will 
probably  remain  numerically  very  much  what  they  were 
in  the  last  Parliament ;  the  Conservatives  have  lost,  and 
the  Liberals  have  gained.  If  every  Conservative  and  the 
whole  of  the  Centre  voted  with  Prince  Bismarck,  and  all 
the  Liberals  and  every  member  of  the  miscellaneous  group 
voted  against  him,  he  would  be  beaten.  The  majority 
against  him  would  be  very  small,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
votes,  but  it  would  be  a  majority  ;  and,  although  the  con¬ 
tingency  is  very  unlikely  to  happen,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
question  on  which  the  parties  would  put  forth  their  whole 
strength  and  range  themselves  on  opposite  sides,  still  the  best 
beginning  of  any  estimate  of  the  present  Parliamentary  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chancellor  is  to  recognize  that  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Centre  together  may  not  constitute  a  majority  of 
the  new  Chamber.  If  the  Prince  can  come  to  terms  with 
the  Centre,  and  will  make  such  offers  to  them  as  will  ensure 
their  hearty,  unanimous,  and  persistent  support,  he  would 
have  a  practical  majority,  for  his  supporters  would  work 
together  and  his  opponents  would  not.  But  the  measures 
on  which  he  has  set  his  heart,  the  State  Insurance  Bill  and 
the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  are  far  too  big  to  be  got  through 
by  a  bare  majority  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the 
want  of  cohesion  in  its  opponents.  He  asked  Germany 
to  send  him  a  Parliament  that  might  be  relied  on  to  pass 
these  measures,  and  Germany  has  refused.  He  must  wait 


until  time  has  wrought  a  sufficient  change  in  public 
opinion,  or,  if  he  introduces  his  measures  prematurelv, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  escape  an  ignominious 
defeat. 

There  are  some  minor  features  in  the  electoral  returns 
which  deserve  notice.  The  Liberal  party  has  not  only  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  but  has  largely  altered  its  character. 
The  ranks  of  the  National  Liberals  have  been  sadly- 
thinned,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Secessionists  and  Progress¬ 
ists  have  got  very  much  larger.  In  other  words,  the  half¬ 
hearted  opponents  of  Prince  Bismarck  have  become  few, 
and  the  decided  opponents  of  the  Prince  have  become 
many.  There  are  several  causes  to  which  this  result  may 
be  attributed.  The  strength  of  the  Liberal  party  lies 
in  the  educated  middle  class,  and  this  class  has  lately 
become  antagonistic  to  Prince  Bismarck.  He  has  offended 
its  economic  tastes  both  by  his  Protectionist  measures 
and  by  his  leaning  towards  Socialism.  He  has  not 
openly  countenanced  the  Jewish  persecution,  but  he  has 
carefully  abstained  from  openly  discountenancing  it,  and 
the  Court  Chaplain,  who  has  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  extreme  bitterness  against  the  Jews,  was  a  favourite, 
though  a  defeated,  Conservative  candidate  in  Berlin. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  Liberal  party  regard  the  persecution  ot 
the  Jews  with  shame  and  disgust.  The  Prince  has  made 
some  concessions  to  the  Clericals,  and  threatens  to  make 
more ;  and  German  culture  is  dear  to  the  party  which 
thinks  it  exhibits  it  to  perfection.  But  what  has  deter¬ 
mined  the  success  of  the  Liberal  party  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  spirit  in  which,  under  Prince  Bismarck's 
directions,  it  has  been  opposed.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  vulgarity  of  the  coarse  and  wholesale  abuse,  or 
the  offensiveness  of  the  arrogance,  which  has  marked 
every  line  of  the  official  press  during  the  electoral 
struggle.  The  Liberals  were  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
and  what  Prince  Bismarck  ordered  every  German  was 
bound  silently  to  accept.  The  Liberal  vote  has  been 
the  protest  of  self-respecting  men  against  the  vitu¬ 
peration,  the  bullying,  and  the  domineering  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  issue,  to  the  minds  of  the  independent  classes, 
was  not  so  much  how  Germany  was  to  be  governed,  or 
what  measures  were  to  be  rejected  or  adopted,  but  whether 
even  German  worms  dared  to  turn  when  trodden  on  too 
heavily. 

The  appeal  to  the  Socialists  made  by  the  Prince  may  be 
said  to  have  failed.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  fewer  electors 
have  gone  to  the  poll  as  declared  Socialists,  and  the  total 
number  of  Socialist  members  will  not  be  greater,  and  may 
be  less,  in  the  new  Parliament  than  in  the  last.  But  the 
Socialist  vote,  when  not  given  to  Socialists,  has  evidently 
not  been  given  in  any  large  degree  to  the  Conservatives 
for  whom  it  was  asked.  Probably  many  Socialists  ab¬ 
stained,  as  under  the  new  law  they  were  not  allowed 
to  march  together  to  the  poll ;  and  those  who  voted 
may  have  thought  that  the  best  means  of  securing  them¬ 
selves  against  their  votes  being  thrown  away  was  to 
vote  for  a  Clerical,  a  Protectionist,  or  a  member  of  the 
Party  of  the  People.  But  although  scarcely  any  Socialists 
have  been  returned,  the  Socialists  have  been  strong  enough 
to  obtain  the  chances  of  a  second  ballot  in  no  less  than 
thirty  constituencies,  and  these  constituencies  are  almost 
without  exception  constituencies  in  the  first  towns  of  Ger¬ 
many.  To  descend  to  a  smaller  matter,  it  may  be  observed 
that  all  the  well-meant  and  unsparing  efforts  of  the 
German  Government  to  humour  Alsace  have  been  so  far 
ineffectual  that  now  not  a  single  Alsatian  member  repre¬ 
sents  the  party  of  conciliation,  and  the  whole  body  joins  in 
a  protest  against  the  new  and  unwelcome  nationality  that 
has  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
territory.  It  may  be  added,  that  among  the  rejected  Con¬ 
servatives  is  a  son  of  the  Chancellor,  and  thus  Prince 
Bismarck  has  a  family  and  private  grief  to  swell  the  list  of 
the  causes  of  such  mortification  as  he  may  be  supposed  to 
be  now  enduring. 

The  first  step  of  the  Chancellor  when  the  general 
result  of  the  elections  became  known  was  to  intimate  to 
the  Centre  that  now  was  the  time  for  it  to  bid  high  for 
his  favour,  and  to  expect  from  him  the  favours  to  come  by 
which  he  would  show  his  gratitude.  His  next  step  was  to 
allow  the  suggestion  to  get  abroad  that  he  might  very  pro¬ 
bably  kill  this  unpleasant  Parliament  before  it  began  to  live, 
and  that  it  would  meet  only  to  be  dissolved.  His  last  step 
has  been  to  hint  to  a  set  of  over-zealous  students  that  the 
best  thing  for  him  and  for  them  is  to  show  themselves 
patient  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  The  policy  of  patience 
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may  be  looked  on  as  the  policy  which,  at  least  for  the 
moment,  the  Prince  has  thought  it  wise  to  adopt.  Germany 
has  no  wish  to  get  rid  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It  cannot 
live  without  him,  and  all  it  asks  is  to  be  able  to  live 
with  him  in  some  endurable  fashion.  It  does  not 
like  the  kind  of  Socialism  which  reveals  itself  by  schemes 
for  bribing  the  poor  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  It  sees  in 
his  tobacco  monopoly  the  increase  of  the  bureaucracy  it 
dreads,  and  the  prospect  of  smoking  cigars  worse,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than  those  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed.  It  has 
some  little  difficulty  in  putting  up  with  his  own  hectoring 
ways,  and  it  keenly  resents  the  foul  language  and  brutal 
insolence  of  his  underlings-  If  he  would  only  be  a  little 
more  civil  himself,  repress  the  abusive  arrogance  of  his 
satellites,  let  his  new-fangled  Socialism  go  to  sleep,  allow 
bad  tobacco  to  be  sold  at  the  present  price,  and  not  keep 
quite  so  strict  a  state  of  siege  in  the  larger  towns,  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  as  ready  to  adore  and  follow  him  as  it  ever 
was.  It  does  not  seem  very  much  for  a  great  and  docile 
nation  to  ask,  even  from  the  man  who  has  made  it  what 
it  is. 


THE  BOERS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  acceptance  of  the  Convention  by  the  Transvaal 
Volksraad  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  remonstrance  or  protest  against  its  principal  pro¬ 
visions.  The  three  leaders  who  form  the  Government  had 
invited  such  an  expression  of  opinion,  although  they  were 
pledged  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  an  agreement  nego¬ 
tiated  by  themselves.  The  anomalous  Address  or  Report 
of  the  Assembly  may  probably  have  been  composed  as  a 
summary  of  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Convention.  The 
language  used  by  the  leaders  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
jlksraad  was  apparently  suggested  by  a  belief  that  there 
were  no  limits  to  the  pliability  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
tjlleagues.  When  the  Prime  Minister  announced  at 
.Leeds  that  the  list  of  concessions  was  exhausted,  the 
Triumvirate  perhaps  began  to  suspect  that  it  might  be 
necessary  in  some  sense  to  recognize  their  engage¬ 
ments  ;  but  they  may  still  have  thought  it  possible 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  once  more  retract  formal 
declarations  if  he  were  encountered  by  menace  and 
refusal.  The  formal  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  immediate  result  of  military  movements.  The 
march  of  the  troops  returning  to  Natal  was  suspended, 
and  it  was  known  that  in  a  short  time  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
would  command  an  irresistible  force.  With  the  worst 
possible  grace  the  Government  and  the  Assembly  with¬ 
drew  their  threats,  and  hereafter  they  will  contend  that 
they  have  given  full  notice  of  their  intention  to  disregard 
their  solemn  obligations.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
negotiations  the  Boers  have  not  been  conspicuous  for  good 
faith.  The  members  of  their  community  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  three  brutal  and  treacherous  murders  were  only 
subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  sham  trial  before  a 
sympathizing  jury.  The  leaders  have  not  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  correct  the  misapprehensions  of  their  malcontent 
countrymen. 

It  might  perhaps  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
resolutions  of  the  Volksraad,  if  they  had  not  included  a 
proposal  which  tends  to  the  direct  and  immediate  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty.  If  report  can  be  trusted,  the  Volksraad 
requests  the  Boer  Government  to  communicate  the  pro¬ 
test  to  all  foreign  Powers  ;  yet  at  the  same  moment  the 
Volksraad  approved  the  Convention  which  prohibits  the 
local  Government  from  entering  into  any  international 
relations.  An  appeal  from  the  Suzerain  to  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  the  United  States,  and  other  Powers  is  an 
insolent  and  wanton  affront  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
For  all  diplomatic  purposes  the  Transvaal  is  a  portion  of 
the  British  Empire,  although  it  is  entitled  to  administra¬ 
tive  independence  on  the  conditions  which  were  settled 
between  the  English  Commissioners  and  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents.  Any  foreign  State  which  had  an  interest 
in  the  question  could  ascertain  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Transvaal  had  agreed  to  leave  the  conduct  of  foreign 
transactions  to  the  Imperial  Government.  A  complaint 
against  the  Sovereign,  addressed  to  a  foreign  State,  is 
technically  an  act  of  treason.  In  the  present  instance  it 
involves  -a  breach  of  promises  simultaneously  made.  The 
great  colonies,  which  are  incomparably  more  powerful 
and  more  important  than  the  Transvaal,  are ’content  to 
leave  their  foreign  relations  to  be  regulated  by  the  Foreign 
Office.  The  only  foreign  interests  which  the  Boers  are 


likely  to  value  or  cultivate  would  be  hostile  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  a  petty  com¬ 
munity  holding  part  of  a  vast  region  now  subject  to  the 
English  Crown  should  have  the  opportunity  of  introduc¬ 
ing  European  competitors  for  sovereignty  into  the  heart 
of  South  Africa.  Ample  precautions  have  been  taken 
against  the  introduction  of  similar  complications  into 
India.  The  French  at  Pondicherry,  and  the  Portuguese 
at  Goa,  are  prohibited  from  forming  alliances  with  native 
States.  The  reservations  in  the  Convention  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  the  native  tribes.  Other  precautions, 
which  may  perhaps  not  be  uniformly  effective,  have  been 
taken  against  the  risk  of  border  wars.  Before  the  annexa¬ 
tion  the  Boers  never  affected  to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  any  but  the  English  Government.  They  have  no 
reasonable  claim  to  novel  privileges  after  the  untoward 
events  which  caused  the  restoration  of  their  independence. 

If  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  have  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  English  Government,  it  might  be 
prudent  to  suspend  any  acknowledgment  of  the  ostensible 
ratification  of  the  Convention.  The  proposed  breach  of 
one  of  the  most  important  stipulations  shows  that  the 
Boers  consider  themselves  at  liberty  to  violate  any  other 
article  of  the  Convention.  At  one  time  they  objected  to 
the  renunciation  of  the  right  of  foreign  intercourse,  on  the 
pretext  that  they  might  find  it  expedient  to  negotiate  com¬ 
mercial  arrangements  with  the  Portuguese  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
Their  present  claim  is  more  ambitious,  for  they  ask  foreign 
Powers  to  recognize  the  supposed  injustice  of  stipulations 
by  which,  nevertheless,  they  profess  to  be  bound.  No 
Government  could,  without  a  breach  of  international  comity, 
take  cognizance  of  their  grievances — which,  indeed,  are  for 
the  most  part  little  calculated  to  win  impartial  sympathy. 
The  protest  of  the  Volksraad  against  religious  toleration 
might  suit  the  popular  feeling  of  Spain,  except  that  the 
Boers  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  but  Calvinistic  Puritans. 
The  objection  to  the  prohibition  of  slavery  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Convention  would  be  peculiar  to  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  their  maintenace  of  compulsory  servitude  is 
ingeniously  distinguished  from  slavery ;  but  they  would  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  prohibition  if  it  were  in  no 
case  likely  to  take  effect.  No  civilized  Government  will 
openly  countenance  a  retention  of  the  right  of  holding 
slaves.  If  the  clauses  for  the  protection  of  the  natives 
were  struck  out  of  the  Convention,  the  Boers  who  now 
affect  to  treat  the  stipulations  as  unnecessary  would  plau¬ 
sibly  argue  that  the  right  of  the  English  Government  to 
prevent  slavery  had  been  deliberately  renounced.  Any 
reasonable  objections  to  the  complicated  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives  might  perhaps  hereafter  deserve 
consideration.  The  English  Government  has  incurred 
responsibilities  which  it  may  find  difficult  to  discharge, 
for  a  general  protectorate  includes,  among  other  conse¬ 
quences,  the  duty  of  restraining  the  natives  from  encroach¬ 
ment.  In  will  in  some  degree  be  the  interest  of  the 
dominant  race  to  treat  the  vast  coloured  population  with 
some  degree  of  justice  and  consideration.  The  Imperial 
Government  cannot  honourably  abdicate  the  pretensions 
which  it  has  advanced,  but  it  will  be  well  advised  in  re¬ 
nouncing  frequent  and  minute  interference. 

As  long  as  the  Boers  display  their  present  temper  it 
will  scarcely  be  prudent  to  withdraw  the  forces  which  have 
procured  even  nominal  concessions.  Half  the  number  of 
troops  might  perhaps  have  sufficed  but  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  was  given  to  the  insurgents  by  the  surrender 
of  the  English  Government.  It  is  not  known  whether 
during  the  subsequent  negotiations  the  Commissioners  were 
controlled  by  detailed  instructions  from  home.  They  must 
constantly  have  regretted  the  rejection  of  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood’s  advice  that  the  military  superiority  of  the  English 
forces  should  be  asserted  before  the  beginning  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  the  short  campaign  had  ended  with  a  decisive 
English  victory,  the  leaders  would  not  have  broken  faith 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  nor  would  the  Volksraad 
have  appended  to  its  assent  an  argument  against  the  chief 
provisions  of  the  Convention.  A  proposed  address  to  foreign 
Powers  would  certainly  not  have  been  thought  of,  if  the 
Convention  had  assumed  its  proper  form  of  a  boon  to  the 
insurgents.  For  any  sacrifices  which  they  have  nominally 
made  full  consideration  has  been  given  in  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  attempt  to  re-establish  English  authority. 
The  demeanour  of  the  Volksraad  and  of  the  Boer  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  encouraging  to  the  English  residents  and 
loyalists,  who  are  at  least  as  fully  entitled  to  protection  as 
the  natives.  It  is  uncertain  whether  their  right  to  dis- 
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sent  from  the  dominant  faith  is  seriously  threatened, 
though  the  stipulations  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
liberty  would  seem  to  indicate  some  fear  of  the  intolerance 
of  the  Boers.  Their  property  and  just  rights  are  probably 
in  graver  danger  than  their  conscientious  convictions. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  English  residents  in 
the  small  towns  and  villages  will  not  be  compelled  to  leave 
tl^e  country,  as  the  rural  Boer  population  is  almost  wholly 
employed  in  agriculture  ;  but,  unless  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Convention  is  vigorously  asserted,  loyal  farmers 
will  almost  certainly  be  exposed  to  maltreatment  and  ex¬ 
pulsion.  The  whole  series  of  transactions  illustrates  the 
inconvenience  which  results  from  political  timidity.  The 
partisans  of  the  Government  described  as  a  splendid  proof 
of  courage  unprecedented  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
consequences  of  defeat.  The  result  has  been  incessant 
encroachment  on  the  part  of  the  Boers,  and  an  ostensible 
treaty  which  settles  nothing,  inasmuch  as  one  party  to 
the  bargain  seeks  to  violate  its  conditions  at  the  very 
moment  of  ratification.  The  Government  will  prepare  the 
way  to  future  difficulties  if  it  tolerates  the  pretension  of 
the  Volksraad  to  communicate  its  criticisms  on  the  treaty 
to  foreign  Powers. 


HOME  POLITICS. 

AS  Mr.  Gladstone ‘explained  to  his  admirers  at  Leeds 
that,  being  an  old  man,  he  could  not  last  for  ever, 
and  at  the  same  time  comforted  them  by  the  recollection 
that  he  would  leave  behind  him  two  excellent  and  compe¬ 
tent  leaders  of  the  party  in  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Hartington,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  at  an  opportune 
moment  some  ingenious  speculator  should  declare  that 
what  might  happen  had  happened.  There  is  nothing 
more  agreeable  than  to  inspire  the  belief  that  the  inner¬ 
most  secrets  of  political  life  have  been  revealed  to  some 
exceptionally  trustworthy  and  important  outsider.  It  is  a 
pleasant  day  with  a  journalist  when  he  thinks  that,  if  he 
cannot  instruct  the  world,  he  can,  at  any  rate,  surprise  it. 
The  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  theme  especially 
tempting  to  any  one  who  wished  to  give  speculation  the 
form  of  announcements.  It  was  a  safe  field,  for  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  had  himself  said  that  he  must  some  day  retire  or  be 
withdrawn  from  public  life  ;  and  it  was  a  very  wide  field,  as 
the  separate  contingencies  had  to  be  considered  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  remaining  Premier  but  giving  up  the  Exchequer, 
and  of  his  abandoning  office  altogether.  Speculative  in¬ 
genuity  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  shuffled  its  cards 
to  its  perfect  satisfaction.  It  put  Mr.  Childers  into  the 
Exchequer,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  into  the  Cabinet,  and 
after  full,  and  apparently  very  deliberate,  reflection,  it 
ordained  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  ceased  to  be  Premier,  he 
must  give  up  public  life  altogether,  and  retire  to  meditate 
in  the  groves  which  he  loves  to  cut  down.  The  public 
smiled;  but,  utterly  indifferent  to  fanciful  combinations,  it 
only  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
on  the  eve  of  quitting  office.  Mr.  Gladstone  telegraphed 
to  say  that  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  his  public  utter¬ 
ances.  He  was  an  old  man  a  month  ago  at  Leeds,  and  he 
is  now  older  by  a  month.  That  was  all  he  had  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  announcement  that  he  was  going 
to  throw  up  the  seals  of  office.  Sir  William  Haruourt,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  remarked  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  going  to  resign,  it  was  at  least  rather  odd  that 
lie  had  never  given  the  slightest  hint  of  his  intentions 
to  any  of  his  colleagues.  If  health  and  strength  permit 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  continue  his  labours,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  wish  to  retire  now.  The  Parliament  is  his 
Parliament,  the  majority  is  his  majority.  It  is  hard¬ 
working  because  it  works  for  him,  and  it  is  obedient 
because  it  obeys  him.  And  he  has  not  yet  begun  to  touch 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  great  questions  which  he  announced 
it  was  his  special  mission  to  handle  and  to  shape.  Hitherto 
he  has  had  other  things  to  think  of.  He  has  had  foreign 
difficulties  to  settle ;  he  has  had  overwhelming  troubles  in 
Ireland  to  encounter ;  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  raise 
and  dispose  of  a  third  pertinacious  obstacle  before  he 
gets  to  the  real  business  of  his  Ministry,  and  to  obtain 
a  House  of  Commons  that  will  do  his  work  quickly  and 
sharply  when  he  gives  it  the  tasks  it  has  to  despatch.  Were 
it  only  for  this  last  duty  his  presence  would  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  To  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  to  put 
itself  in  new  fetters,  and  to  abandon  the  traffcions  of 


centuries  of  independence,  would  be  an  almost  hopeless 
undertaking,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  was  there  to  give  the 
prestige  of  his  long  Parliamentary  life,  to  refine,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  and  to  overawe,  and  to  draw  upon  the  vast  experi¬ 
ence  he  gained  when  he  too  played  with  the  weapons  of 
obstruction. 

A  Cabinet  Council  is  to  be  held  next  week  ;  and  Cabinet 
Councils,  when  they  meet  at  this  time  of  year,  generally 
occupy  themselves  with  what  is  to  be  the  work  of  the' 
coming  Session.  There  are  some  pressing  matters  with 
which  the  Government  must  deal.  There  is  the  reform/ 
of  Parliamentary  procedure,  which  must  take  precedence- 
of  everything  else.  For  Mr.  Gladstone  has  announced 
that  it  is  useless  for  him  to  propose  any  great  measnre- 
until  the  House  has  made  arrangements  for  allowing  great 
measures  to  be  carried  through  it  with  speed  and  certainty. 
Then  there  are  some  measures  of  great,  but  not  capital, 
importance  which  are  standing  over  from  last  Session, 
and  which  the  Government  can  scarcely  allow  to  stand 
over  any  longer.  Unless  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  allowed  to 
take  the  oath  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  the  Go¬ 
vernment  must  try  to  give  him  the  measure  of  general 
relief  which  it  has  promised  him.  Troublesome  as 
this  Bradlaugh  business  has  been,  the  course  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  Oaths  Bill  might  give  the  Government  less 
trouble  than  Bills  that  would  provoke  less  excitement. 
In  spite  of  Liberal  abstentions,  there  would  probably  be 
a  majority  sufficient  to  get  the  Bill  through  the  Com¬ 
mons  ;  and  then,  if  it  were  rejected  in  the  Lords,  the 
Ministry  might  accept  its  rejection  with  some  display  of 
stout  language,  but  not  without  a  sense  of  secret  satis¬ 
faction.  There  are  also  remaining  from  last  Session  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  and  the  Election  Bill.  It  would  be 
scandalous  if  Parliament  allowed  another  Session  to  pass 
without  something  being  done  to  abate  the  abuses  of  the 
present  bankruptcy  law  ;  and  the  present  House  was  tarred 
with  enough  electioneering  pitch  at  its  commencement  to 
make  it  anxious  to  show  a  zeal  for  the  purity  of  future 
Parliaments.  Neither  of  these  measures  can  be  called  a 
party  measure.  Conservatives  are  as  desirous  as  Liberals 
that  the  law  of  bankruptcy  should  be  put  on  a  decent  foot¬ 
ing  ;  and  no  Conservative  would  deny  that,  if  elections  can 
be  made  purer,  they  ought  to  be  made  purer.  But  it  often 
happens  that  the  measures  most  difficult  to  pass  are  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  either  party.  The 
principles  are  admitted,  but  a  stumbling-block  is  found  in 
every  detail.  And  measures  like  a  Bankruptcy  Bill  and 
an  Election  Bill,  if  they  do  not  excite  the  interest  of  par¬ 
ties,  excite  in  an  extraordinary  way  the  interests  of  indivi¬ 
dual  members.  There  is  not  a  representative  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  town  who  would  not  have  something  special  to  say  as 
to  calamities  in  trade,  and  there  is  not  a  lawyer  in  the 
House  who  will  not  secretly  plume  himself  on  the  facility 
with  which  he  could  pick  a  hundred  holes  in  any  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Bill  which  other  lawyers  have  framed.  Few  mem¬ 
bers  have  not  the  light  of  a  sad  memory  to  guide  them 
when  responsibility  for  agency  at  elections  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  many  have  erring  but  zealous  friends  whose- 
errors  and  whose  zeal  will  move  them  to  com¬ 
passion  when  it  is  proposed  to  visit  bribery  with 
increased  severity  of  punishment.  Every  one  thinks- 
he  has  a  right  to  speak  on  questions  which  are 
not  party  questions,  and  of  which  he  has  a  peculiar  and 
personal  knowledge.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  House  of  Commons  decides  to  deal  with  Bills  of 
this  class  when  its  new  Bills  are  proposed  to  it.  It  is  one 
thing  to  decide  that  party  measures  supported  by  the 
whole  force  of  a  Government  and  a  majority  shall  not  be 
arrested  by  wanton  obstruction.  It  is  another  thing  to 
determine  that  there  shall  be  artificial  limits  imposed  on 
the  discussions  of  measures  in  which  numerous  members 
take  a  keen  personal  interest,  on  which  they  have  much  to 
say,  and  which  they  seek  to  amend  and  not  to  kill.  And 
yet  it  would  seem  that  any  rules  that  are  accepted  must  be 
general,  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  free  discussion  to  be 
effective  must  be  wholesale. 

Beyond  these  preliminary  or  minor  measures,  which 
would  fully  take  up  an  ordinary  Session,  there  are  the 
great  and  vague  undertakings  which  the  Liberal  party  has 
set  itself  to  accomplish.  Of  the  many  with  the  prospect 
of  which  Liberal  electors  were  once  dazzled,  there  appear 
to  be  now  three  which  have  finally  commended  themselves 
to  the  attention  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  These  are  a 
County  Government  Bill,  a  County  Franchise  Bill,  and  an 
English  and  Scotch  Land  Bill.  The  time  for  a  County  Fran- 
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ckise  Bill  has  evidently  not  yet  come  ;  for  the  Parliament 
that  passed  it  would  kill  itself,  and,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  pointed 
out  at  Hackney,  the  country  has  not  begun  to  trouble 
itself  in  the  least  about  it.  Before  the  County  Franchise 
Bill  is  brought  forward,  it  is  certainly  desirable  that 
some  kind  of  preliminary  discussion  of  its  consequences 
should  have  been  set  on  foot.  A  County  Government 
Bill  would  not  perhaps  be  open  to  this  objection ;  but  it 
would  be  open  to  the  objection,  equally  grave,  that  it  would 
at  every  stage  raise  the  eternal  Irish  question  in  a  new  shape. 
As  it  seems  to  be  part  of  the  Liberal  creed  that  every 
thing  applied  to  England  is  to  be  applied  to  Ireland  some 
day,  a  County  Government  Bill  for  England  would  vir¬ 
tually  determine  what  form  of  Home  Rule  was  to  be 
bestowed  on  the  Irish ;  and,  if  there  is  one  thing  for  which 
Englishmen  wish,  it  is  to  have  a  Session  in  which  the 
Irish  question  may  go  as  much  to  sleep  as  it  ever  can  do. 
There  remains  the  English  and  Scotch  Land  Bill ;  and  it 
is  not  a  very  hazardous  conjecture  that  this  will  bo  the 
choice  of  the  Ministry.  Although  Parliament  would 
have  enough  to  occupy  it  without  a  Land  Bill,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  con¬ 
tent  to  open  the  third  Session  of  his  Ministry  with¬ 
out  the  announcement  that  he  had  taken  in  hand  one, 
at  least,  of  the  great  measures  which  were  to  mark  his 
second  tenure  of  office.  The  real  difficulty  of  a  Land 
Bill  is  to  make  it  what  would  seem  to  any  one,  whether  a 
partisan  of  Mr.  Gladstone  or  not,  a  great  measure.  That 
a  life-owner  should  have  new  powers  of  dealing  with  his 
estate,  and  that  a  tenant  should  be  secured  against  the 
confiscation  of  his  legitimate  investments,  are  salutary 
doctrines  ;  but  the  former  has  already  been  put  into  shape 
by  a  Conservative  Chancellor,  and  the  latter  is  accepted  by 
almostevery  Conservative  member.  In  these  directions  there 
is  little  by  which  a  Liberal  Government  can  specially  dis¬ 
tinguish  itself,  or  can  awaken  any  ardent  enthusiasm  in  its 
supporters.  As  to  anything  further,  there  are  the  barriers 
suggested  by  Mr.  Fawcett  that  freedom  of  contract  is  the 
first  principle  of  Liberalism  ;  that  the  good  of  the  general 
public,  and  not  the  conflicting  interests  of  classes,  must  be 
the  test  of  a  Land  Bill ;  and  that  the  taxpayer  must  not  be 
called  on  to  contribute  towards  setting  up  other  people  in 
a  business  artificially  created  for  them.  The  curious  public 
must  wait  to  see  how  any  land  measure  can  be  devised 
which  will  be  in  a  Liberal  sense  great,  and  yet  which 
will  not  offend  against  one  or  more  of  these  excellent 
canons. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  TIIE  CHAMBER. 

NEXT  to  becoming  a  Minister,  what  M.  Gambetta 
seems  most  to  dislike  is  becoming  a  Minister  in  'a 
commonplace  way.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  he 
would  have  remained  a  private  deputy  until  such  time  as 
M.  Ferry  had  resigned  his  office,  and  would  then  have  been 
sent  for  by  M.  GrIvy,  and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  form¬ 
ing  a  Cabinet  in  which  he  would  have  taken  whichever 
place  he  liked  best.  But  M.  Gambetta  is  of  opinion  that 
his  dignity  requires  some  exceptional  humouring.  It  was 
needful  that  he  should  be  marked  out  as  M.  Ferry’s  suc¬ 
cessor  by  something  more  than  common  report  or  the 
President’s  own  observation.  M.  Grevy  must  receive  a 
mandate  of  some  sort  which  should  serve  as  a  formal 
declaration  that  M.  Gambetta  is  the  choice  of  the  country, 
and  not  merely  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  To 
meet  this  necessity,  the  plan  of  electing  M.  Gambetta 
temporary  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
devised.  There  is  nothing  very  dignified  in  this  ex¬ 
tremely  provisional  office  ;  but  the  election  to  it  en¬ 
abled  M.  Gambetta’s  friends  to  say  that  the  Chamber 
had  pointed  him  out  to  M.  Gr^vy  as  the  leader  of 
the  majority,  upon  the  command  of  which  M.  Gambetta 
has  always  insisted  as  a  condition  of  taking  office.  The 
Repulliyue  Franqaise  accepted  the  vote  as  proving  that 
in  the  new  Chamber  at  least  350  recognize  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’s  claims,  while  not  more  than  200  are  opposed  to 
them.  By  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  M.  Gambetta 
intended  to  give  the  majority  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
its  policy,  and  of  telling  the  country  which  elected  it  and 
the  President  who  listens  to  it  what  programme  it  means 
to  adopt.  It  has  pronounced,  it  seems,  in  favour  of  a 
policy  at  once  energetically  and  wisely  progressive. 
It  has  made  M.  Gambetta  its  President  for  a  week, 
and  it  has  thus  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  radical  but 


prudent  reform.  The  majority  which  has  done  all  this 
may  fairly  be  surprised  at  the  wealth  of  meaning  it  has 
contrived  to  compress  into  a  very  simple  act.  As  M. 
Gambetta  had  given  out  that  he  wished  to  be  appointed 
temporary  President  of  the  Chamber,  it  was  only  natural 
that  a  majority  which  had  been  returned  to  give  him  a 
general  support  should  offer  him  the  post  he  desired.  It 
was  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  while  refusal  to  do  what 
was  asked  would  have  meant  a  great  deal,  readiness  to  do 
it  really  meant  nothing.  No  one  has  ever  supposed  that 
the  Extreme  Left  could  beat  M.  Gambetta  in  a  pitched 
battle ;  all  that  the  Extreme  Left  itself  contends  is  that 
M.  Gambetta  will  find  that  his  own  majority  will  insist  on  his 
bringing  forward  measures  not  easily  distinguishable  from 
those  which  are  demanded  by  the  Radicals  whom  his  organs 
so  frankly  abuse.  Upon  this,  the  only  point  really  in  dispute, 
M.  Gambetta’s  election  as  provisional  President  leaves  us 
just  as  ignorant  as  before.  It  may  please  his  friends  to 
assume  that  by  voting  for  him  last  Saturday  the  new 
Chamber  formally  adopted  his  policy;  but  the  step  sup¬ 
plies  no  information  as  to  which  of  M.  Gambetta’s  policies 
the  Chamber  has  adopted.  According  to  a  probable 
account,  M.  Gambetta  did  not  resort  to  this  scheme  until 
he  had  tried  to  get  himself  indicated  as  the  leader  of 
the  majority  in  another  way.  He  wanted  M.  Gr£vy  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  M.  Ferry  has  up  to  this  time  neither 
resigned  nor  been  defeated,  and  to  write  him  a  formal 
letter  setting  out  his  position  as  the  one  man  in  whom  the 
country  had  confidence,  and  summoning  him  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  which  this  position  imposes  upon  him. 
M.  GrIsvy,  however,  who  has  no  love  for  unnecessary 
ceremonial,  could  not  be  brought  to  see  that  any  such 
letter  was  wanted.  His  idea  was  that  M.  Gambetta  should 
say  plainly  that  he  would  accept  office  as  soon  as  M. 
Ferry  had  vacated  it,  and  that  he  himself  should  then 
request  M.  Ferry  to  leave  the  field  clear  for  his  successor. 
This,  however,  implied  that  M.  Gambetta  should  take 
office  just  as  anybody  else  might  take  it,  which  was 
exactly  what  M.  Gambetta  did  not  care  to  do.  His  object 
is  to  be  marked  off  from  the  common  herd  of  Prime 
Ministers  ;  and,  indeed,  considering  what  Prime  Ministers 
have  lately  been  in  France,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
he  should  entertain  this  wish.  M.  Gambetta  has  so 
lowered  the  dignity  of  the  office  to  suit  his  own  con¬ 
venience,  that  he  is  now  ashamed  to  hold  it  unless  he  can 
make  it  assume  an  aspect  different  from  that  which  it  has 
worn  in  the  hands  of  his  puppets. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  prolonged  Ministerial  crisis 
under  which  France  has  been  suffering  should  have  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  attempted  renewal  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty.  International  politics  and  international  business 
are  best  kept  apart,  and  in  the  recent  negotiations  the  two 
have  been  lamentably  intermingled.  It  has  been  contended, 
with  much  show  of  argument,  that  the  true  policy  for  this 
country  is  to  keep  the  treaty  on  the  stocks  at  any  price. 
We  have  no  wish  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  exempt  England  from  the  exceedingly 
vexatious  tariff  which  it  has  pleased  the  French  nation 
to  impose  upon  its  customers.  But  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  arrangement,  valnablea  s  it  may  be, 
has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  shape,  and  that  its 
provisions  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  position 
which  this  country  now  takes  up  in  the  controversy. 
A  large  and  influential  section  of  Frenchmen  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  England  is  simply  the  fox  that  has 
lost  its  tail.  We  should  abandon  Free-trade  if  we 
could;  but  as  circumstances  are  too  strong  for  us,  the 
only  thing  that  is  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  induce  other 
nations  to  step  into  the  trap  into  which  we  ourselves 
have  already  fallen.  This  is  not  a  theory  which  is  likely 
to  dispose  the  French  to  offer  us  specially  favourable 
terms.  Before  they  can  accept  freedom  of  trade  as  the 
end  to  which  all  commercial  treaties  point,  they  must 
satisfy  themselves  that  England,  at  all  events,  believes  in 
her  own  preaching.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  economical 
theory,  France  will  in  the  end  be  worse  off  under  her  new 
tariff  than  we  shall  be.  This  does  not  in  the  least  conflict 
with  the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  under  the  French 
tariff  England  will  be  badly  off.  In  modern  trade  it  is 
impossible  for  one  member  to  sufFer  even  by  its  own  fault 
without  other  members  suffering  also.  But  the  essential 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  country  which  imposes  pro¬ 
tective  duties  pays  more  dearly  in  the  long  run  than  the 
country  which  declines  to  be  a  party  to  them.  No  matter 
what  the  productive  wealth  of  France  may  be,  she  cannot 
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for  ever  go  on  exporting  goods  after  she  has  shut  herself 
out  from  taking  goods  in  return.  In  spite  of  occasional 
derangements,  the  balance  of  trade  will  in  the  end  look 
after  itself.  In  proportion  as  the  decision  of  the  English 
Government  indicates  a  healthy  belief  in  this  elementary 
economical  truth,  it  will  be  likely  to  weigh  with 
the  new  French  Ministry.  Great  hopes  seem  to  be  built 
in  some  quarters  on  the  fact  that  M.  Rouvier,  who  is  a 
Free  Trader,  will  probably  be  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
in  M.  Gambetta’s  Cabinet.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  even  a  Ministry  of  Free  Traders  will  be  able  to 
grant  all  the  English  demands.  M.  Gambetta  may  find 
himself  strong  enough  in  his  seat  to  conclude  a  treaty 
which  shall  be  really  in  advance  of  public  opinion  ;  but  he 
may  not  care  to  provoke  opposition  upon  a  matter  in  which, 
as  it  is  non-political,  he  cannot  count  upon  the  fidelity  of 
his  political  friends.  At  all  events,  he  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  try  the  experiment  if  he  can  assure  the  Cham¬ 
ber  that  the  English  delegates  have  never  retreated  from 
the  minimum  which  they  first  laid  down,  and  that  the 
only  choices  open  to  him  were  to  conclude  a  treaty  on 
those  terms  or  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  an  end.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  returns  to  Paris 
with  a  weaker  version  of  the  English  demands,  the  French 
Protectionists  will  be  tempted  to  infer  that  a  treaty  of 
some  kind  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  this  country ; 
and  that,  if  they  only  hold  out  long  enough,  the  English 
Government  will  be  forced  to  make  further  concessions. 
As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  thinks  any  treaty  better  than  none  at  all,  this  would 
be  a  very  misleading  opinion  to  get  into  circulation. 


A  LONDON  MUNICIPALITY. 

THE  municipal  incorporation  of  London  is  one  of  the 
many  schemes  of  demolition  and  reconstruction 
which  are  contemplated  by  the  present  Government.  Any 
institution  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  fixes  his  atten- 
tio*  is  in  imminent  danger  of  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  landowners.  If  he 
finds  time  during  his  tenure  of  office  to  disestablish  the 
City  of  London,  he  will  be  eagerly  supported  by  his 
devoted  majority,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  his  more 
thoughtless  opponents ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  the  vast 
population  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
experiment  neither  complains  of  a  grievance  nor  suggests 
a  remedy.  The  agitation  is  promoted  from  without, 
and  its  motives  are  almost  exclusively  political.  One 
of  the  innumerable  clubs  which  are  organized  for 
special  purposes  of  destruction  has,  under  the  title  of 
the  London  Municipal  Reform  League,  undertaken  to 
conduct  the  agitation  until  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government.  A  week  ago  the  managers  assembled  a 
few  hundreds  of  persons  in  the  Holborn  Town  Hall  to 
listen  to  speeches  which  can  have  been  but  moderately 
exciting.  A  portion  of  the  audience  may  perhaps  have 
consisted  of  ratepayers,  mixed  up  for  the  occasion  with 
miscellaneous  idlers.  The  League  secured  in  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse  a  chairman  respectable  in  position  and  ability, 
but  a  zealous  and  active  political  partisan.  There  were  two 
members  of  Parliament — Mr.  Firth,  who  is  the  official 
leader  of  the  agitation,  and  Mr.  Ashton  Dilke,  principally 
known  as  a  member  of  the  most  extreme  or  revolutionary 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  inevitable  Mr. 
James  Beal  and  Sir  J.  Bennett,  who  have  reasons  for  dis¬ 
liking  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  were  the  only  other  known 
attendants  at  the  meeting.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  of  the  speakers  represented  in  the  smallest  degree 
the  public  opinion  of  any  part  of  the  metropolis.  It  may 
be  added  that,  if  any  new  illustration  or  argument  was  in¬ 
troduced,  it  has  not  been  reported.  Mr.  Firth  had 
heard  that  in  certain  houses  there  was  insufficient  drain¬ 
age.  Mr.  Beal  once  more  propounded  the  ingenious 
fiction  that  the  City  would  lose  nothing  by  admitting  the 
whole  of  London  to  a  partnership  in  its  revenues  and 
privileges.  That  the  citizens  should  decline  to  be  cajoled 
by  transparent  fallacies  is  not  surprising ;  but  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected  that  the  erection  of  a  central 
municipality  would  excite  a  warmer  interest  in  the  outer 
districts.  Sensible  householders,  if  they  ever  think  of  the 
subject,  perhaps  reflect  that,  at  the  best,  their  local  affairs 
would  be  administered  by  the  same  persons  as  at  present, 
under  the’  name  of  Committees  of  the  Town  Council, 
instead  of  Vestries.  The  evil  of  rendering  their  interests 


absolutely  subservient  to  political  interests  would  be  entirely 
novel. 

Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  with  the  easy  indifference  of  a 
public  speaker,  persuaded  himself  for  the  occasion  that 
municipal  revolution  was  not  a  party  question.  “  They 
“  all  knew,”  he  said,  “  the  fatal  tendency  which  demands 
“  for  improvements  had  to  sink  into  the  groove  of 
“  ordinary  party  politics.  He  trusted  this  would  not 
“  be  the  case  with  this  question.  There  was  no  reason 
“  why  it  should  be.  Surely  a  Conservative  or  Tory 
“  politician  could  demand  an  efficient  government  for 
“  London  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  principles.”  Sir 
Arthur  Hobhouse  would  probably  never  have  troubled  him¬ 
self  with  the  question  if  he  had  not  been  a  party  candi¬ 
date  for  a  metropolitan  constituency.  He  must  be  well 
aware  that  the  Town  Council  or  governing  body  would  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers,  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
administrative  capacity,  on  the  nomination  of  political 
managers.  The  Parliamentary  representation  of  the 
metropolis  sufficiently  indicates  the  inevitable  result.  The 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster  would  elect  Conserva¬ 
tive  Town  Councillors,  and  the  rest  of  the  metropolis 
would  give  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse’s  party  an  overwhelming 
majority.  Mr.  Gladstone  boldly  declared  at  the  Guildhall 
that  the  provincial  Corporations  looked  only  to  municipal 
interests,  and  were  quite  independent  of  party  politics. 
It  would  be  presumptuous,  if  not  profane,  to  criticize  any¬ 
thing  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  choose  to  say ;  but  his 
followers,  even  if  they  are  of  the  rank  of  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse,  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  immunity.  The 
scandalous  monopoly  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
friends  have  established  at  Birmingham  ought  to  silence 
the  advocates  of  a  vast  London  municipality  when  they 
profess  to  believe  that  it  would  be  independent  of  politics. 
The  same  results  would  follow  from  the  same  causes.  At 
present  the  members  of  the  Common  Council  and  the 
Aldermen  are,  in  almost  all  instances,  elected  without 
reference  to  their  political  opinions.  The  Vestries  also 
represent  local  interests,  and  they  in  turn  elect  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works  without  inquiry  into  tneir  political 
opinions. 

Mr.  Beal’s  League  probably  still  adheres  to  the  outlines 
of  an  elaborate  Bill  drawn  a  year  or  two  ago  by  some 
ambitious  amateurs,  of  whom  Mr.  Firth  was  the  only 
metropolitan  member.  A  slight  and  significant  indication 
of  the  nature  of  the  Bill  is  furnished  by  the  title,  according 
to  which  it  purports  to  create  a  Municipality  of  London. 
The  word  Corporation  is  shorter  and  more  idiomatic,  and 
it  describes  all  existing  municipal  bodies  in  Great  Britain ; 
but  Municipality  is,  for  some  unknown  reason,  thought  to 
be  a  finer  term.  The  simultaneous  creation  of  a  county  of 
London  was  more  conformable  to  precedent,  though  its 
practical  object  is  not  apparent.  According  to  the  Bill, 
forty  municipal  districts  were  each  to  elect  six  members 
of  the  Municipal  Council,  which  might  as  well  be  called 
a  Town  Council,  or  a  Common  Council.  The  details 
of  the  project  are  not  worth  considering  until  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Government.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  introduces  a  serious  mea¬ 
sure,  will  not  borrow  from  Mr.  Firth  the  proposal  of 
transferring  to  the  new  Corporation  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police.  It  might  be  dangerous  to  give 
an  independent  potentate  residing  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  command  of  a  disciplined  force  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men.  The  City  Police,  though  it  is  well 
organized,  is  insignificant  in  numbers ;  while  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  obeys  the  orders  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  appoints  its  officers.  Several  years  have  passed  since 
the  tranquillity  of  London  has  been  seriously  threatened 
by  political  agitation  ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Hyde  Park 
disturbance  much  alarm  would  have  been  caused  if  the 
police  had  been  at  the  disposal  of  a  corporate  body  which 
might  perhaps  have  sympathized  with  the  rioters.  The 
London  police  is  now  useful  as  a  reserve  to  the  county 
and  borough  police  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
it  is  chai’ged  with  the  maintenance  of  order  at  popu¬ 
lar  resorts  such  as  Epsom  and  Ascot.  It  would  be  a 
strange  anomaly  to  allow  such  services  to  be  regulated 
by  the  representatives  of  London  ratepayers.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  the  analogy  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  corporations  is  deceptive.  Neither  Liverpool 
nor  Birmingham  is  the  seat  of  government ;  and  the 
lai’gest  Northern  city  contains  only  a  sixth  or  an  eighth 
part  of  the  population  of  London.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who 
might  be  a  demagogue,  would  be  the  local  ruler  of  a 
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community  equal  in  numbers  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland. 

The  experiment  of  a  single  municipality  has  been  tried 
in  Paris  and  New  York,  which  are,  after  London,  the 
largest  existing  capitals.  The  Paris  Municipality  has 
promoted  one  sanguinary  civil  war,  and  it  causes  constant 
anxiety  to  the  national  Government.  The  democratic 
Corporation  of  New  York  carried  corruption  and  em¬ 
bezzlement  to  a  height  which  has  never  before  or  since 
been  equalled.  When  the  chief  criminal  was  at  last 
prosecuted,  he  lost  none  of  his  popularity  with  the 
Irish  and  indigenous  rabble  which  had  shared  his  ill- 
gotten  gains.  At  this  moment  the  municipal  taxation 
of  New  York,  imposed  by  a  majority  which  pays  no 
taxes,  is  almost  intolerably  oppressive.  The  local  ad¬ 
ministration  is  as  inefficient  as  it  is  costly.  The  dis¬ 
creditable  proceedings  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  within 
the  last  few  days  may  convey  a  warning  to  party  inno¬ 
vators.  Dublin  is,  indeed,  not  unwieldy  in  size  ;  but  it 
is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  Government  with  which  the 
Corporation  has  friendly  or  hostile  relations.  The  in¬ 
famous  proposal  to  confer  the  freedom  of  the  City  on  Mr. 
Parnell  would  perhaps  in  any  other  case  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  proof  of  exemption  from 
political  influence.  The  resolution  was  only  defeated  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Mayor  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the 
motion  have  since  been  subjected  to  the  grossest  indignities. 
If  London  really  required  municipal  institutions,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  Mr.  Mill’s  plan  of  incorporating  the 
Parliamentary  boroughs.  Several  of  them  are  as  populous 
as  the  great  provincial  towns,  and  some  of  them  have  a 
kind  of  civil  unity  which  is  unknown  to  the  metropolis 
at  large.  The  measure  would  probably  not  be  grand 
enough  or  sufficiently  democratic  to  attract  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
sympathy  ;  but  it  would  supply  all  the  benefits  of  a  single 
municipality,  while  it  would  be  free  from  many  objections 
to  the  larger  scheme.  Mr.  Pirth  is  naturally  enamoured 
of  his  own  proposal,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  speech  at 
the  Holborn  meeting  was  directed  against  the  compara¬ 
tively  moderate  proposal.  It  is  not  known  in  what  order 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Corporation  stands  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  list  of  urgent  measures.  The  fate  of  the  City 
may  be  postponed,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  averted. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  RED  BOOK. 

HE  Austrian  Red  Book,  or  Foreign  Office  Report,  has 
excited  some  attention  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  though  the  transactions  which  it  records  have 
been  for  some  time  completed.  Baron  Haymerle,  who 
probably  superintended  the  compilation  of  documents 
before  his  death,  deserves  credit  for  prudence  and  for 
courtesy  in  excluding  the  correspondence  which  related  to 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  wild  denunciation  of  Austrian  policy. 
The  abject  apology  afterwards  made  to  Count  Karolyi 
furnished  an  excuse  or  reason  for  suppressing  one  of  the 
most  singular  episodes  in  modern  diplomatic  history. 
Probably  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  passionate 
antipathies  was  not  forgotten  in  the  more  practical  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed.  The  Austrian  Government  un¬ 
willingly  consented  to  join  in  the  naval  demonstration  at 
Dulcigno  ;  but  when  the  most  heroic  race  of  moss-troopers 
in  Europe  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  the  ceded 
tei’ritory,  the  avoidance  of  war  seems  to  have  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  resolute  moderation  of  Baron  Haymerle,  who 
accurately  represented  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his 
countrymen  both  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  Lord 
Granville  proposed  that  Turkey  should  he  forced  into 
the  surrender  of  Thessaly  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
Epirus  by  an  occupation  of  Smyrna  and  by  the  sequestra¬ 
tion  of  the  Customs  duties  of  the  port.  Russia,  as  in 
every  other  stage  of  the  proceedings,  cordially  concurred 
in  the  policy  of  an  ally  who  was  serving  Russian  interests 
with  unaccountable  zeal.  Prince  Bismarck  apparently  left 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  to  Baron  Haymerle,  who 
at  last  assented  to  the  English  proposal,  though  he 
declined  to  take  part  in  an  operation  directly  hostile  to 
Turkey.  The  backwardness  of  Austria,  and  the  ultimate 
opposition  of  France,  fortunately  prevailed  over  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  dangerous  policy.  The  claims  of  Greece  were 
afterwards  partially  satisfied  as  a  result  of  peaceful  nego¬ 
tiations,  and  the  complete  dissolution  of  Turkey  was  once 
more  postponed.  It  appears  from  the  Red  Book  that  at 
the  end  of  1880  the  Austrian  Ambassador  informed  his 


Government  that  the  Scltan  seemed  to  be  resolved  on 
war.  He  may  perhaps  have  calculated  on  the  inevitable 
extension  of  the  quarrel  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
willingly  have  fastened  on  Turkey  alone. 

In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  published  des¬ 
patches  Lord  Granville  enunciates  a  sound  proposition 
which  his  Government  has  on  other  occasions  either  for¬ 
gotten  or  directly  repudiated.  He  points  to  the  lesson 
which,  he  says,  is  taught  by  history,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Turkey  but  by  force  or  by  threats  of  force. 
With  a  bolder  generalization,  he  adds  that  “  he  does  not 
“  believe  in  diplomatic  action  without  coercion  in  reserve.” 
No  doctrine  can  be  more  entirely  sound,  or  more  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  pi’inciples  and  the  practices  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  The  range  of  diplomatic 
action  must  be  narrowly  restricted  if  it  is  only  efficacious 
when  five  or  six  Great  Powers  are  leagued  against  one 
adversary  who  is  not  a  match  for  the  weakest  of  their 
number.  In  less  simple  cases  the  English  Government, 
not  having  coercion  in  reserve,  has  not  attained  great 
diplomatic  success.  During  the  rapid  extension  of  Russian 
power  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  it  has  been  obvious 
to  all  the  world  that  only  one  of  the  parties  concerned  has 
had  coercion  in  reserve.  In  the  same  despatch,  Lord 
Granville  scarcely  shows  his  usual  respect  for  diplomatic 
propriety  when  he  remarks  that  the  present  English 
Government  did  not  invent  any  of  the  pending  questions, 
but  inherited  them  all.  In  dealing  with  foreign  Powers, 
the  English  Government  ought  to  assume  its  own  con¬ 
tinuous  unity.  It  was  not  the  business  of  Baron  Haymerle 
to  take  official  notice  of  the  retirement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
or  of  the  accession  to  office  of  his  bitter  enemy.  The 
meaning  of  the  phrase  apparently  is  that  the  Berlin  Treaty 
was  concluded  by  the  late  Government,  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  had  no  choice  but  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  fallacy  of  the 
implied  argument  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  reluctance 
of  Austria,  France,  and  Germany  to  enforce  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  stipulations  to  which,  in  common  with  England 
and  Russia,  they  were  parties.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
only  made  naval  demonstrations  in  support  of  those 
articles  of  the  treaty  which  happened  to  command  his 
sympathy.  He  used  neither  force  nor  rhetoric  to  secure  to 
the  Turkish  Government  the  stipulated  possession  of  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan,  or  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  East 
Roumelia. 

In  some  of  his  despatches  Baron  Haymerle  adds  the 
weight  of  his  authority  to  the  reasons  which  have  been 
frequently  urged  against  further  aggression  on  Turkey. 
The  Austrian  Minister  was  well  aware  that  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  may  prove  imprac¬ 
ticable  ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  precipitate  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  he  could  perhaps  scarcely  understand  the 
sentimental  hatred  which  Mahometanism  produces  in  the 
minds  of  sympathizers  with  Oriental  Christianity.  As 
Baron  Haymerle  truly  said,  no  European  tribunal  has  yet 
declared  what  should  occupy  the  vacancy  to  be  caused  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  was  perhaps 
a  bold  figure  of  speech  to  describe  as  an  Areopagus,  or  as  a 
court  of  justice,  an  assemblage  of  eager  aspirants  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
indeed,  regards  with  impartial  confidence  and  attachment 
the  rival  races  on  which  he  would  willingly  confer  the 
coveted  inheritance ;  but  Baron  Haymerle  foresaw  the 
contests  which  would  ensue  between  Russians  and  Alba¬ 
nians,  and  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Greeks.  Conflicts  of 
the  kind  would  probably  have  broken  out  by  this  timo 
if  the  unauthorized  award  of  the  Berlin  Conference 
had  been  fully  executed  by  the  cession  to  Greece  of 
Janina  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Epirus. 
The  English  Government,  after  the  success  of  the  naval 
demonstration,  relied  on  the  plausible  calculation  that  the 
same  causes  would  elsewhere  produce  similar  effects.  The 
Turks  had  in  the  matter  of  Montenegro  submitted 
to  a  threat  of  force,  and  it  was  possible  that  they  might  be 
still  more  effectually  frightened  by  the  occupation  of 
Smyrna  and  the  seizure  of  the  Customs  revenues.  It 
was  nevertheless  necessary  to  consider  the  alternative. 
If  the  Sultan  had  on  such  provocation  declared  war,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  either  that  England  should 
maintain  the  quarrel,  or  that  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  the  ready  aid  of  Russia.  Even  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  early  fondness  for  the  new  Government,  the 
country  would  have  been  startled  either  by  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  a  war  in  which  no  English  interest 
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was  concerned,  or  by  the  encouragement  of  Russian 
designs  for  striking  a  final  blow  against  Turkey.  To 
a  result  which  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  it  appears 
that  Austrian  prudence  largely  contributed  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  deny  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  readiness,  for  once 
in  his  career,  to  second  diplomacy  by  war  had  probably 
much  influence  in  procuring  the  final  cession  of  Thessaly 
by  the  Porte.  The  professions  of  moderation  and  universal 
good  will  with  which  he  frequently  garnishes  his  speeches 
are  of  more  doubtful  efficacy. 

In  diplomatic  publications  it  is  always  possible  that  the 
most  interesting  mattei’S  may  have  been  omitted.  If  it  is 
true  that  a  proposal  made  by  Prince  Bismarck  for  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  declined  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Austria 
was  a  party  to  the  overture  ;  but  the  negotiation  must 
necessarily  have  been  secret,  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
apocryphal.  Such  an  alliance  would  have  been  equivalent 
to  a  breach  between  England  and  a  nearer  neighbour,  with 
whom  it  is  more  indispensable  than  with  any  other  Power 
to  maintain  friendly  relations.  The  silence  of  the  Red  Book 
on  projects  of  aggression  which  have  lately  been  attributed 
to  Austria  may  perhaps  be  equally  inconclusive.  A  medi¬ 
tated  advance  on  Salonica  would  certainly  not  have  been 
published  for  the  information  of  friends  and  enemies.  It 
was  against  such  a  project  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defiance 
was  originally  directed  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  discourteous  cry  of  “hands  off”  in  any  way 
affected  the  policy  of  Austria.  An  anonymous  writer, 
professing  a  knowledge  of  the  secret  policy  of  Europe, 
lately  undertook  to  expose  an  elaborate  scheme  of 
Austrian  aggrandizement  which  involved,  as  he  suggested, 
political  and  commercial  danger  to  England.  That  the 
possessor  of  Bosnia  should  hereafter  seek  access  to 
the  coast  of  the  iEgean  is  not  wholly  improbable; 
but,  when  the  occasion  arose,  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  deprecated,  and  in  great  measure  prevented,  the 
teri’itorial  changes  which  might  have  facilitated  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Salonica.  Even  if  the  port  were  in  possession  of 
Austria,  English  commerce  with  the  Levant  and  with 
India  might  perhaps  continue  to  thrive.  The  scheme  of 
an  Austrian  alliance  with  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
cluding  England  from  the  Mediterranean  is  remote  and 
not  altogether  intelligible.  During  the  negotiations  of 
last  year  it  was  England,  and  not  Austria,  which  laboured 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Greece.  A  long  time  must 
elapse,  and  many  changes  must  take  place,  before  Austria 
is  in  a  position  to  compete  with  England  in  trade  or  in 
commercial  shipping.  According  to  the  contention  of  the 
alarmists,  encouragement  of  the  trade  of  Salonica  would 
/  be  injurious  or  ruinous  to  England.  The  harbour  is 
already  there,  but  probably  the  Turks  do  little  to  profit  by 
its  local  advantages.  In  Austrian  hands  it  would  perhaps 
flourish  better ;  but  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  England 
to  discourage  the  formation  or  improvement  of  ports. 


THE  DOPE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT. 

TT5HE  meaning  assigned  to  Mr.  Errington’s  visit  to  Rome 
J-  is  excellently  calculated  to  set  the  more  fanatical 
Protestantism  of  the  country  in  a  flame.  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  Government  are  actually  thinking  of  accrediting, 
though  in  an  informal  way,  an  English  Minister  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  bad  enough  that  this  should  be  done  when 
the  Pope  was  a  secular  prince  ;  but  even  Exeter  Hall  could 
see  that,  so  long  as  it  pleased  Providence  to  leave  Anti- 
christ  in  possession  of  certain  temporal  dominions,  the 
fact  had  to  be  recognized,  however  repulsive  it  might  be 
xo  pious  minds.  Now  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  has 
been  overthrown  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  the  Pope  is 
universally  recognized  outside  his  own  palace  as  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  chief  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  the  apparent  compliment  paid  to  that  religion  by 
accrediting  a  Minister  to  its  head  would  be  more  significant, 
and  consequently  more  irritating.  Why,  it  will  be  said, 
should  England  have  diplomatic  relations  with  the  chief  of 
the  Italian  Roman  Catholics,  rather  than  with  the  chief,  if 
there  be  one,  of  the  American  Baptists  or  of  the  Polish 
Jews  ?  There  is  an  obvious  answer  to  this  question  ;  but 
as  it  is  one  the  force  of  which  cannot  be  appreciated  without 
some  slight  share  of  common  sense,  it  cannot  be  expeoted 
to  carry  conviction  to  Exeter  Hall.  The  reason  for  main¬ 
taining  an  English  Minister  at  Rome,  supposing  that  one 
were  maintained  there,  would  be  that  the  Pope  exercises  a 


considerable  authority  over  a  large  number  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  including  some  of  the  most  troublesome  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  any  Protestant 
ecclesiastic,  exercising  as  much  authority  over  his  spiritual 
flock  as  the  Pope  exercises  over  Roman  Catholics,  had  some 
millions  of  adherents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  expedient  to  keep  a  representative  near  him. 
The  reason  why  we  pass  over  the  heads  of  every  Protestant 
body  abroad,  and  then  begin  to  hesitate  whether  we  ought 
not  to  resume  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Pope,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  foreign  Protestant  bodies  are  not  oecumenical 
in  their  organization,  whatever  they  may  be  in  the  names 
they  give  to  their  assemblies.  To  an  American  Baptist  an 
English  Baptist  is  nothing  more  than  a  foreigner  who 
happens  to  hold  a  form  of  creed  closely  allied  to  his  own. 
The  two  stand  in  a  position  of  complete  mutual  inde¬ 
pendence.  No  authority  is  claimed  on  the  one  side,  and 
no  obedience  rendered  on  the  other.  Where  Roman 
Catholics  are  concerned  the  case  is  altogether  different. 
The  action  of  Englishmen  professing  that  religion  is  in¬ 
fluenced  in  a  great  number  of  ways  by  orders  given  and 
words  uttered  in  an  Italian  palace.  It  does  not  matter  a  jot 
whether  any  of  the  ground  outside  that  palace  belongs  to  the 
ecclesiastic  who  issues  these  orders  or  speaks  these  words. 
His  importance  is  not  determined  by  the  number  of  acres 
or  square  miles  of  which  he  is  nominally  sovereign.  It 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  his  real  sovereignty ;  and,  in 
measuring  this,  the  two  things  to  be  taken  into  account 
are  the  character  of  the  spiritual  influence  he  exerts  and 
the  number  of  persons  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

From  both  these  points  of  view  the  Pope  is  still  a  very 
great  personage,  and  as  such  it  might  often  be  useful  to 
the  English  Government  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
him  freely  through  properly  accredited  agents.  When 
Belgium  abolished  the  Legation  at  Rome,  or  when  the 
French  Left  profess  their  desire  to  follow  their  neigh¬ 
bours’  example,  Englishmen  can  see  that  for  a  Govern¬ 
ment  to  deprive  itself  of  any  kind  of  information 
that  may  be  useful  to  it  is  simply  to  spite  itself. 
No  matter  what  the  vices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  may  be,  it  is  still  the  religion  of  most  Irishmen, 
of  many  Canadians,  and  of  a  considerable  number  of 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  With  all  these,  the  Pope’s 
word  has  very  great  weight  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  religion.  It  is  consequently  of  some  moment  that 
the  English  Government  should  know  exactly  what 
directions  the  Pope  gives  on  these  matters,  and,  still  more, 
that  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  ensure  that  he  does 
not  speak  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  to 
which  his  words  relate.  Very  often,  no  doubt,  the  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  Pope  is  moved  to  address  his  spiritual 
subjects  do  not  touch  secular  affairs.  But  occasionally 
they  may  touch  them  very  closely,  and  exceptional  oc¬ 
casions  are  precisely  those  to  which  diplomacy  is  in¬ 
tended  to  apply.  The  last  twelve  months  in  Ireland 
have  been  eminently  a  case  in  point.  The  Pope  was 
anxious  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  land  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  he  naturally  looked  for  what  he  wanted  to  the 
Irish  bishops  in  Rome.  According  to  a  contemporary, 
the  result  of  their  explanations  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  to  give  the  Pope  a  very  much  more  favourable 
opinion  of  the  Land  League  and  its  doings  than  he  would 
have  formed  if  the  evidence  at  his  disposal  had  been  less 
one-sided.  But  for  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Bowyer, 
declaring  that,  if  Catholicism  became  associated  with  the 
outrages  that  were  being  committed  in  Ireland,  English 
public  opinion  would  become  as  anti-Papal  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  he  might  have  remained  undisturbed  in  this 
conviction.  If  we  had  had  a  representative  at  the  Vatican, 
the  Pope  would  not  have  had  to  depend  for  accurate  news 
about  the  state  of  Ireland  upon  a  chance  letter  addressed 
to  one  of  his  attendants.  The  Minister  would  have  taken 
care  to  keep  the  Pope  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  Land  League  with  the  Government  and 
the  people,  and  the  Pope  would  have  known  to  whom 
to  address  himself  if  at  any  time  he  wanted  further  expla¬ 
nations. 

Advantageous  as  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Vatican 
might  have  proved  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  benefits  in 
question  still  admit  of  being  realized.  When  diplomatic 
intercourse  has  long  been  suspended,  its  renewal  will 
naturally  be  read  in  the  light  of  contemporary  politics.  It 
will  be  argued  that  the  object  of  the  English  Government 
is  not  to  keep  the  Pope  acquainted  with  the  general  course 
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of  English  affairs,  but  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
him  on  the  specific  controversy  in  which  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  taken  so  prominent  a  part.  It 
would  be  useless  to  deny  the  a  priori  advantages  of 
coming  to  such  an  understanding.  If  by  so  doing 
we  could  dissociate  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests  from 
the  agrai'ian  conspiracy,  we  should  at  all  events  have 
deprived  our  adversary  of  a  very  powerful  ally.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  at  this  particular 
juncturo  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican  would  not  have  the  very  opposite  results  to 
those  looked  for.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  dis¬ 
covered,  as  it  was  all  along  certain  that  they  must 
discover,  that  the  orders  of  the  Land  League  directly  con¬ 
tradict  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  were  quite  ready 
to  give  their  approval  to  the  cry  of  Fair  Rents,  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  see  that  cry  develop  into  one  of 
No  Rents.  If  this  unwillingness  were  likely  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  and  strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  more 
intimate  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  English 
Government,  it  might  be  well  •worth  the  while  of  the 
Government  to  try  the  experiment.  Though  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  not  what  it 
once  was  in  Ireland,  and  though  its  weakness  in  this 
particular  matter  has  repeatedly  been  proved,  it  is 
still  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  side  with  which 
it  allies  itself.  Now  for  the  first  time  it  is  showing 
some  inclination  to  ally  itself  with  the  friends  of  honesty 
and  public  tranquillity.  But  nothing  would  be  so  likely 
to  check  any  such  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  as  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  set 
down  by  their  flocks  to  the  receipt  of  orders  from  Rome  to 
back  up  the  English  Government.  Nothing  would  be  so 
certain  to  make  the  clergy  hated  in  Ireland,  and  conse¬ 
quently  nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  set  them  upon 
evading  obedience  by  every  means  in  their  power.  If 
there  is  any  value  to  the  English  Government  in  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  Irish  bishops  and  priests  to  the  recent 
policy  of  the  Land  League,  this  value  will  be  altogether 
destroyed  if  it  can  be  said  with  any  show  of  truth 
that  they  are  condemning  this  policy,  not  because 
it  is  contrary  to  good  morals,  but  because  they  have  been 
bidden  to  condemn  it  by  a  Pope  who  wants  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  English  Government.  The  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  this  crisis  will  be  worthless  if 
it  is  not  spontaneous,  and  nothing  would  discredit  its 
spontaneity  so  much  as  a  renewal  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  England  and  the  Pope.  It  may  possibly  be  a  wise 
step  to  take  by  and  by,  when  Ireland  is  quiet ;  it  cannot 
be  a  wise  step  to  take  now,  when  Ireland  is  disturbed. 


OFFENDING  CHILDREN. 

nnHE  Home  Secretary  has  turned  aside  for  a  moment 
JL  from  the  congenial  jokes  of  political  strife  to  the 
dreary  realities  which  specially  belong  to  the  department 
with  which  he  is  accidentally  associated.  In  opening  a  new 
Industrial  School  at  Cockermouth  Sir  William  Harcourt 
spoke  his  mind  about  a  class  of  offenders  which  the 
increasing  tenderness  of  public  opinion  makes  it  daily 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  fashionable  theory  for 
some  time  past  has  been  that  children  can  do  no  wrong. 
They  do  things  which  would  be  wrong  in  other  people, 
but  they  are  not  to  blame  for  doing  them.  They  may 
destroy  property  or  endanger  life;  they  may  pull  up 
flowers,  break  windows,  or  stick  lighted  matches  into  hay¬ 
stacks  ;  they  may  throw  stones  at  passing  trains,  or  place 
any  iron  bars  that  they  find  lying  about  across  a  line  of 
railway ;  but  it  is  not  their  fault.  If  their  parepts  are 
living,  it  is  they  who  are  morally  responsible  for  their 
children’s  errors.  If  their  parents  are  dead,  it  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  orphans  to  be  any  better  than  they 
should  be.  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  state  of  things 
should  drive  magistrates  to  despair.  If  they  let  au 
offending  child  go,  they  have  an  unpleasant  consciousness 
that  his  exploits  will  evoke  a  host  of  imitators.  I f  they  send 
him  to  prison,  they  are  not  at  all  sure  that  he  will  not  come 
out  worse  than  he  went  in — not  to  mention  the  probability 
that  the  sentence  will  be  remitted  by  the  Home  Secretary 
almost  before  the  local  newspapers  have  had  time  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  unpaid  justices  for  passing  it.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  bound  to  do  something  towards  amending 
this  state  of  things,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Cumber¬ 
land  magistrates  went  home  a  little  happier  thau  they 


came  out.  He  could  only,  it  is  true,  indicate  the  changes 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  make  this  year ;  but,  as  they 
are  also  the  changes  which  he  proposes  to  make  next  year 
provided  only  that  he  can  find  time,  a  sanguine  country 
gentleman  may  easily  persuade  himself  that  the  worst  is 
over,  and  that  by  next  August  at  latest  he  will  havo  the 
means  of  dealing  to  some  purpose  with  offenders  even  of 
the  tonderest  ago.  Weak  as  this  ground  of  confidence 
may  be,  it  is  more  trustworthy  than  the  statistics  by  which 
the  Home  Secretary  sought  to  make  out  that  juvenile 
crime  is  decreasing.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  the 
number  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are 
daily  returned  to  the  Home  Office  as  being  inmates  of 
prisons  is  very  much  less  than  it  was.  Nowadays  a  magis¬ 
trate  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  comfort  will  take 
very  good  caro  not  to  send  a  child  under  fourteen  to 
prison.  Even  he,  however,  may  not  think  the  offence 
deserving  of  five  years’  detention  in  a  reformatory,  and, 
as  there  is  virtually  no  third  alternative,  he  probably  dis¬ 
misses  the  boy  with  a  reprimand  which  is  scarcely  to  bo 
distinguished  from,  an  intimation  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern  that,  if  they  choose  to  do  likewise,  they  may  do 
so  with  entire  impunity.  This  is  the  state  of  things  which 
Sir  William  Harcourt  oddly  described  as  one  of  which 
there  is  now  “  very  little  practically  to  complain.” 

Fortunately,  though  the  Home  Secretary  thinks  there 
is  little  to  find  fault  with  in  a  system  which  leaves 
children  to  do  pretty  much  what  they  please,  he  is  willing 
to  put  even  that  little  straight.  The  changes  in  the  law 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  introduce  would  undoubtedly 
effect  a  very  real  improvement  in  the  existing  methods  of 
dealing  with  mischievous  children.  He  proposes,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  magistrates  the  power  of  locking  up  a 
boy  for  twenty-four  hours  and  giving  him  a  sound 
whipping.  If  the  tender-hearted  philanthropists  who 
hold  that  there  is  something  essentially  degrading  in  the 
contact  with  a  birch  rod  will  allow  this  punishment  to  be 
inflicted,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  improving  matters. 
Most  boys  are  fond  enough  of  mischief  to  do  it,  if  they 
are  not  afraid  of  the  consequences.  As  it  is,  the  nominal 
consequences  are  so  severe  that  they  are  very  seldom 
realized.  A  boy  knows  that  those  of  his  companions  who 
have  been  carried  before  the  magistrates  for  some  act  of 
unprovoked  mischief  have  come  back  no  worse  off  than 
they  went,  and  he  naturally  draws  the  moral  that  he  may 
give  himself  the  same  amusement,  with  no  undue  anxiety 
as  to  the  result.  It  will  be  different  if,  between  the  departure- 
to  court  and  the  return,  twenty-four  hours’  confinement 
and  a  sound  whipping  has  been  interposed.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  penalty  of  this  nature  and  amount  should 
not  be  inflicted  impartially  upon  every  offender ;  and,  by 
the  time  this  has  been  done  for  a  year  or  two,  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  doing  mischief  will  probably  be  very  much  lessened. 
In  towns,  at  all  events,  a  few  cells  might  be  attached  to 
the  Police  Courts,  and  in  them  a  boy  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  whipped  might  compare  in  solitude  the  pain 
of  the  stripes  with  the  pleasure  for  which  the  stripes  had 
been  incurred.  In  the  case  of  older  boys,  however,  a 
somewhat  longer  sentence  than  twenty-four  hours  might 
have  to  be  passed,  and  then  another  of  Sir  William 
HaecouRt’s  suggestions  might  usefully  be  adopted.  There 
are  degrees  even  in  childish  offences,  and  if  a  week  or  a 
month  passed  under  pretty  sharp  discipline  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  boy  careful  not  to  offend  again,  it  is  plainly 
bad  economy  to  send  him  to  a  reformatory  for  five  years. 
What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  a  kind  of  correctional  ward, 
which  for  convenience  sake  might  be  attached  either  to  a 
reformatory  or  to  an  industrial  school,  but  which,  except 
locally,  should  not  form  part  of  either.  To  these  wards 
children  might  be  sent  for  short  terms  without  any  risk 
of  being  demoralized  by  contact  with  older  offenders,  and 
without  incurring  the  specific  disgrace  which  belongs  to 
imprisonment.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
deterrent  effect  of  punishment  lies  mainly  in  its  certainty, 
and  nothing  does  more  to  diminish  certainty  than  a  want 
of  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty.  So 
long  as  a  judge  must  make  his  choice  between  two  in¬ 
appropriate  sentences  —  one  which  is  in  excess  of 
what  the  case  demands  and  one  which  falls  short 
of  it — the  prisoner  may  always  hope  that  he  will 
get  less  than  he  deserves  rather  than  more.  Of  course 
if  sentences  of  detention  for  short  periods  in  correctional 
,  wards  are  to  become  the  rule  in  dealing  with  childish 
offenders,  the  provision  of  these  wards  must  not  be  left  to 
;  chance.  They  must  be  built  in  sufficient  numbers,  at  the 
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cost  of  the  community.  It  would  probably  be  found  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  central  Government  to  take  the  burden  upon 
itself,  and  thus  to  insure  that  uniformity  of  management 
and  discipline  which  has  been  introduced,  with  such  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  into  the  county  gaols. 

Still,  when  all  these  improvements  have  been  effected, 
there  will  remain  offences  which  can  hardly  be  visited  with 
any  justice  upon  the  actual  offender.  It  is  easy,  no  doubt, 
to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  responsibility  which  parents 
ought  to  bear  for  the  acts  of  their  children.  The  father  is 
usually  at  work  all  day ;  and,  if  the  mother  is  also  at 
work,  the  children  may  be  little  better  than  orphans. 
Among  the  very  poor  personal  care  of  children  is  a 
luxury  which  they  can  seldom  afford.  The  utmost 
that  both  parents  can  do  is  to  support  the  family  by 
their  united  labour,  and  before  the  paramount  necessity 
of  keeping  body  and  soul  together  all  other  considera¬ 
tions  disappear.  There  are  other  cases,  liowevei',  in 
which  the  children’s  faults  may  plainly  be  traced  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  parents  ;  and  when  these  faults  assume 
a  form  of  which  the  law  is  obliged  to  take  cognizance,  it  is 
the  parent,  not  the  child,  that  ought  to  be  punished.  It 
would  hardly  be  expedient  to  extend  this  principle  to  cases 
in  which  the  offender  must  suffer  in  person ;  but  it  should 
be  universally  applied  wherever  the  penalty  is  a  fine.  A 
fine  imposed  on  a  child  is  necessarily  paid  by  the  parent  if 
it  is  paid  at  all ;  while,  if  it  is  not  paid,  the  alternative  im¬ 
prisonment  is  borne  by  the  child.  There  is  thus  a  very 
great  inequality  in  the  treatment  of  childish  offences, 
according  as  those  who  commit  them  are  the  children  of 
very  poor  or  of  moderately  well-to-do  parents.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  proposes  to  remedy  this  by  imposing 
the  fines  directly  upon  the  parent,  and  taking  power  to 
levy  them  on  his  goods.  Offences  which  are  not  serious 
enough  to  condemn  those  guilty  of  them  to  a  long  period 
of  detention  in  a  reformatory  school  will  thus  be  divided, 
according  to  their  degree  of  heinonsness,  into  those  which 
touch  the  parent’s  pocket  and  those  which  touch  the  child’s 
person.  This  would  certainly  be  a  very  great  improvement 
upon  the  existing  classification. 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

A  FINE  old  timbered  farmhouse  standing  close  by  the  church¬ 
yard  in  the  pretty  Warwickshire  village  of  Dunchurch  is 
still  known  in  local  tradition  as  Guy  Fawkes’s  house.  It  was 
here  that  Catesby  and  his  associates  had  arranged  to  meet  before 
the  hunt  which  was  to  be  the  pretext  for  their  gathering,  and 
hither  the  leaders  hastened  on  the  news  of  Fawkes’s  arrest,  to  be 
deserted  by  all  but  those  who  were  too  deeply  involved  to  hope 
for  mercy.  The  village,  a  famous  posting-station  in  the  old  days, 
stands  on  the  high  road  between  London  and  Birmingham,  on  the 
brow  of  a  line  of  low  hills.  Raines  Brook,  which  here  forms  the 
boundary  of  Warwickshire  and  Northamptonshire,  winds  along 
the  valley  below  to  join  the  Learn  between  Wolscote  and  Kytes 
Hardwick.  In  the  opposite  direction,  towards  Coventry  and  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  road  runs  for  nearly  three  miles  through  an  avenue 
of  magnificent  Scotch  firs,  and  where  these  end  they  are  succeeded 
by  elms  which  carry  on  the  line  for  some  two  or  three  miles  more. 
The  road  here  passes  by  Dunsmore  Heath,  where  the  great  hunt 
to  which  Digby  invited  the  conspirators  was  to  have  taken  place. 
It  was  then  a  wild  expanse  of  moorland,  and  in  Dugdale’s  time  it 
was  still,  he  tells  us,  “  a  den  of  thieves  and  manslayers,  by  whom 
the  road  from  Coventre  to  L unchurch  was  much  infested.”  Dun- 
church  itself  is  the  model  of  an  English  village ;  many  of  the 
houses  and  cottages  are  both  old  and  beautiful,  and  the  more 
modern  buildings,  if  they  do  not  add  to  the  picturesque  effect,  are 
not  for  the  most  part  of  such  a  character  as  to  interfere 
with  it.  Roses  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  clay  soil,  and  in  summer 
many  cottages  are  completely  covered  with  blossoms.  The  church, 
like  many  others  in  Warwickshire,  is  of  red  sandstone.  The  tower, 
which  is  finely  proportioned,  has  a  turret  in  one  corner,  and 
slightly  resembles  the  tower  of  New  College,  Oxford,  though  it  is 
on  a  far  smaller  scale.  The  outside  of  the  church  is  still  beau¬ 
tiful,  in  spite  of  the  modern  addition  of  a  vestry ;  but  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  paint  and  plaster  have  done  their  worst.  In  the  middle  of  the 
village  stands  the  market  cross,  flanked  by  the  stocks  which  still 
remain  as  a  terror  to  evildoers,  though  the  children  commonly  use 
them  for  a  vaulting  horse,  just  as  birds  have  been  known  to  build 
their  nests  in  scarecrows.  The  principal  inn  is  named  after  the 
legendary  Dun  Cow  of  Warwick  ;  but  of  course  this  legend  has  no 
connexion  with  the  name  of  the  parish  itself,  which  is  of  very 
much  earlier  origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  hill  upon  which  the 
village  stands.  The  greater  part  of  Dunchurch,  as  well  as  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Bilton,  wras  granted  in  Stephen’s  reign  to  the 
monastery  of  Pipewell,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the  Grange 
stood  on  the  boundary  between  the  two  parishes.  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a  fine  house  in  the  Tudor  style,  built  by  Pugin  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  family  who  were  until  lately  the  owners  of 


the  estate.  The  name  Bilton  Grange  is  still  retained.  Bilton 
Hall,  a  beautiful  old  house  surrounded  by  tall  elms,  is  interesting 
as  having  belonged  to  Addison,  who  occasionally  lived  there.  His 
only  daughter  succeeded  him,  and  died  at  the  Hall  in  1797.  She 
must  then  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty  years  old,  for  her 
father  died  in  1719,  after  a  married  life  of  barely  three  years.  The 
village,  though  smaller  than  Dunchurch,  is  perhaps  even  more  pic¬ 
turesque.  It  is  not  situated  on  any  great  thoroughfare,  and  so  has  a 
more  secluded  air.  It  is  also  comparatively  free  from  the  hordes  of 
bicyclists  from  Coventry,  who,  tempted  by  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
level  road,  make  Dunchurch  hideous  with  dust  and  shouting  on 
every  fine  Sunday  in  the  year.  The  lanes  have  broad  margins  of 
grass  which  no  encroaching  landowner  has  enclosed,  and  a  pleasant 
sense  of  ease  and  leisure  pervades  the  whole  place.  The  country 
round,  though  not  so  rich  in  beautiful  scanery  as  the  more  westerly 
parts  of  Warwickshire,  will  still  better  please  those  who  admire 
above  all  things  an  extensive  view.  From  the  tower  at  Dun¬ 
church  one  can  see  for  miles  across  the  rich  pasture  lands  of 
Northamptonshire,  dotted  here  and  there  with  spinneys  and  gorse 
coverts.  In  this  direction  lies  all  the  best  part  of  the  famous 
Pytchley  country,  and  the  meets  at  Lilbourne,  Crick,  and  Yelver- 
toft  draw  together  fields  numbering  many  hundred  horsemen. 
But  the  absence  of  large  woods,  however  well  it  may  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  fox-hunting,  gives  a  certain  monotony  to  the 
scenery,  and  the  eye  turns  gladly  southward  towards  the  mass  of 
dark  foliage  which  clothes  the  high  ground  at  Shuckburgh.  To 
the  west  the  view  is  less  uniform.  There  is  more  ploughed  land, 
and  therefore  greater  variety  of  colour.  Woods,  too,  are  larger 
and  more  numerous.  About  a  mile  away  on  this  side  is  the 
beautiful  park  of  Causton,  with  its  broad  belt  of  fine  old  trees, 
and  the  pretty  cottage  which  does  duty  as  the  Hall.  To  the 
south-west  lie  Frankton  Wood,  and  the  larger  masses  of  trees 
which  occur  at  intervals  between  Frankton  and  Stoneleigh. 
Beyond  is  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  which  contains,  just  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  picturesque  water¬ 
mills  than  any  equal  extent  of  river  elsewhere  in  England. 
The  brooks  winding  slowly  through  the  low-lying  lands  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Avon  are  thickly  fringed  with  reeds  and  bul¬ 
rushes,  and  here  and  there  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  has  been 
turned  to  good  account  as  an  osier-bed.  Brown  water-rats  swim 
quickly  to  and  fro  across  the  stream,  or  sit  on  the  broad  leaves  and 
gnaw  the  succulent  stems  of  the  river  plants  ;  shy  moorhens  rush 
to  the  shelter  of  the  bank  where  some  bush  overhangs  the  water, 
as  one  passes  not  quite  noiselessly  by ;  and  sometimes  two  or  three 
wild  duck,  startled  by  the  slightest  sound,  rise  with  much  splash¬ 
ing  from  a  quiet  pool  among  the  reeds. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Dunchurch  abounds  with  memories  of  the 
old  coaching  days.  Outside  the  village,  on  a  road  which  joins  the 
highway  to  Coventry  with  Watling  Street,  is  the  old  “  Cock  Robin  ” 
inn.  It  is  now  converted  into  cottages,  but  the  solid  walls  and 
high-pitched  roof  remain.  Still  more  famous  is  the  “  Blue  Boar,” 
now  a  farmhouse,  which  stands  on  the  Coventry  road  itself,  about 
two  miles  west  of  Dunchurch.  From  this  point  we  go  on  by 
lanes  and  bridle-roads  past  Wolston  and  Brandon  to  Combe 
Abbey,  where  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  living  under  the  care  of 
Lord  Harrington  at  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Lingard 
states  that,  when  the  news  of  Fawkes’s  arrest  was  brought  to 
Dunchurch,  the  conspirators  abandoned  their  design  of  seizing 
the  Princess,  and  proceeded  at  once  on  their  desperate  march  into 
Worcestershire.  This  view,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the 
annals  of  Coventry,  which  state  that  the  attempt  was  only  foiled 
by  Lord  Harrington’s  foresight  in  conveying  his  ward  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  keeping  her  there  until  the  danger  was 
over.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  a  contemporary  authority 
whom  Lingard  and  other  writers  seem  to  have  overlooked. 
Within  a  few  weeks  from  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  John  Barclay, 
a  Scotchman,  the  author  of  the  Argents  and  of  several  polem¬ 
ical  works,  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Series  patefacti  clivinitus 
parricidii  in  ter  Maximum  Regem  regnumque  Britannia  cogitati 
et  instructi.  The  pamphlet  is  interesting  in  more  wrays  than  one  ; 
but  the  passage  which  chiefly  concerns  us  at  present  is  the 
following  : — “  Generosos  aliquot  nobilissimi  Iiarringtonii  equos 
rapuerant,  fures  magis  quam  hostes.  Et  pene  parricidarum  con¬ 
silium  palam  erat,  voluisse  sublato  Bege  et  confusis  miserabili 
calamitate  omnibus,  Serenissimam  Elizabetham  Regis  filiam,  quae 
Burlii  educabatur,  in  potestate  sua  esse,  earn  deinde  collocari 
nuptui,  prout  rerum  status  et  vel  exterorum  exigeret  favor, 
vel  metus  urgeret.  Sed  populus  ab  eorum  scelere  aversus, 
quocunque  se  contulerant  aut  oppidorum  aditu  prohibe- 
bant,  aut  etiam  infestis  armis  abeuntes  prosequebantur.” 
The  first  sentence  certainly  implies  that  a  raid  was  actually 
made  upon  Combe,  and  Coventry  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  towns 
which  refused  to  admit  the  insurgents.  “  Burlii  ”  must  be  a  mis¬ 
print  for  “  Binlii,”  as  Combe  is  in  the  parish  of  Binley,  and  the 
village  is  just  outside  the  park.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen  for  Cistercian  monks,  and  its  estates  were  granted 
by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Upon  his  execution 
they  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  were  afterwards  granted  to 
Robert  Kelway,  whose  daughter  married  Sir  John  Harrington. 
Harrington  was  one  of  the  first  barons  created  by  James  I.,  and 
was  entrusted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  whom  he  accompanied  abroad  on  her  marriage  with  the 
Elector  Palatine.  About  the  year  1617,  the  Combe  estate 
changed  hands  once  more,  being  bought  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
William  Craven,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1610.  His  heir  was 
created  baron  in  1627,  and  became  Viscount  Ufiington  and  Eari 
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of  Craven  fourteen  years  later.  The  estate  has  remained  in  the 
family  ever  since.  The  late  Earl  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  building;  a  magnificent  new  wing  to  the  abbey ;  but  the  work 
was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  has  not  since  been  continued. 
It  is  in  the  purest  Gothic  style,  and  is  characterized  by  a  rich 
profusion  of  material  and  a  careful  execution  of  the  minutest 
details  which  have  not  been  too  common  in  modern  reproductions 
of  ancient  styles.  Of  the  monastery  itself  nothing  but  a  part  of 
the  cloisters  remains.  The  abbey  contains  some  fine  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  including  several  very 
good  Vandykes.  Beyond  their  intrinsic  merits,  the  greater  number 
of  the  pictures  are  interesting  as  having  belonged  to  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia.  The  first  Earl  of  Craven  came  under  her  notice  when 
fighting  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  army  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Orange.  She  conceived  a  great  regard  for  him,  and,  at  her  death, 
left  bim  her  books,  papers,  and  pictures,  thus  renewing  her  early 
associations  with  the  place  where  she  had  been  brought  up. 

The  place  most  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot  is  the  manor-house  of  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  in 
Northamptonshire,  which  was  then  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Catesby  family.  It  lies  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Dunchurch, 
near  Crick  railway-station.  The  estate  came  by  marriage  into  the 
possession  of  John  Catesby  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  The  family  escaped  extermination  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  the  founder’s  grandson,  Sir  WTilliam  Catesby — the 
“  cat  ”  of  the  familiar  couplet — died  at  Bosworth  fighting  for 
Richard  III.  He  was  attainted  after  his  death  ;  but  the  attainder 
was  reversed,  and  his  estates  were  restored  to  his  heirs  in  1495. 
Sir  William,  the  representative  of  the  family  in  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
adhered  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  was  concerned  in  the  attempted 
rising  under  the  Earl  of  Essex.  However,  he  contrived  to  hand 
down  his  estates  to  his  son  Robert.  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  was  by 
no  means  the  only  estate  owned  by  the  Catesbys  in  the  midland 
counties.  Their  name  is  preserved  in  the  little  village  of  Catesby, 
which  lies  just  within  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  a  few  miles 
south-west  of  Daventry  ;  and  among  other  manors  which  were  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  possession  of  the  family  was  that  of 
Lapworth,  in  the  west  of  Warwickshire,  which  was  sold  to  Sir 
Edward  Greville  by  this  very  Robert,  no  doubt  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  plot.  When  the  “  glans  plumbea,”  of  which  John 
Barclay  speaks  so  exultingly,  had  done  its  work,  the  Catesby 
estates  of  course  escheated  to  the  Crown,  and  after  several 
changes  of  ownership  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  was  sold  to  John  Ashley, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  house  is  a  fine  old  gabled  building ;  buc  it  has  been 
added  to  and  altered  from  time  to  time  until  it  presents  a  some¬ 
what  nondescript  appearance.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
place  is  a  small  chamber  with  a  bay  window,  which  is  built  over 
an  old  gateway  separating  the  house  from  the  church.  Here  local 
tradition  says  that  Catesby  used  to  meet  the  other  leading  con¬ 
spirators  and  confer  with  them  about  their  plans.  Perhaps  he 
sometimes  pictured  himself  the  Minister  of  a  Catholic  king  of 
England.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  argument  against  his  chances  of  success  which  is  thus  quaintly 
expressed  in  Barclay’s  hexameters  : — 

Quid  perfida  tela 

Abdere,  quid  tanto  componere  sulphure  fulmen, 

Quid  juvat  occultoe  tot  semina  condere  flam  hue  ? 

All  miseri  prohibete  minas.  Sua  numina  novit 

Fulmen,  et  in  magnum  nescit  peccare  tonantem. 


DE  LUNATICO  IN Q U1REND 0 . 

THE  Home  Secretary  has  presented  himself  to  the  country  in 
the  light  of  an  inspector  of  lunacy.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote, 
it  appears,  had  talked  of  the  madness  of  the  people,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  what 
a  lunatic  people  are  like.  So  he  went  to  stay  with  Sir 
Wiifrid  Lawson,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  guest  went  down  to 
Workington  last  Monday.  On  the  previous  Saturday  at  Cocker- 
mouth  the  Home  Secretary  had  been  non-political ;  but  apparently 
lunatics  do  not  understand  this  attitude.  On  the  same  day  he  had 
been  highly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham ;  but  it  seems 
that  lunatics  do  not  understand  this  kind  of  compliment  either. 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  very  stark  man,  and  he  in  his  turn  does  not 
understand  guests  who  refuse  to  play  the  game;  so  a  field  day 
had  to  be  arranged  at  Workington,  and  the  two  celebrated  jesters 
journeyed  thither.  The  incidents  of  the  journey  are  not  recorded, 
but  any  one  who  appreciates  the  character  of  the  two  speakers  will 
at  once  understand  the  situation.  There  is  a  picture  in 
Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball  which  represents  the  probable  attitude  of  the 
two  to  the  life.  “  Jack  Hubbard,  that  merry  rogue,”  is  medi¬ 
tating  an  impromptu,  and,  according  to  Thackeray,  meditating  at  the 
same  time  on  the  bill  which  comes  due  next  Thursday.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
meditated  on  any  such  subject  as  the  latter ;  but  they  must  have 
been  sorely  exercised  as  to  the  jokes  which  each  was  going  to  lay 
before  the  intelligent  Workingtonians.  A  great  responsibility  lay 
on  each.  Our  contemporary  the  Spectator  has  decided  that,  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  Home  Secretary  opens  his  mouth,  a  present  c'est 
bien  Jini  de  rire.  “  You  know  how  hard  I  am  to  move,”  as 
Smollett’s  hero  remarked ;  and  it  is  no  light  thing  to  feel  charged 
with  the  function  of  making  some  persons  merry.  On  the  other 
hand,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  to  the  world  in  general  even  more 


important  than  the  Home  Secretary  as  a  living,  walking,  and 
speaking  proof  that  Radicalism  is  not  necessarily  destructive  of  the 
merriment  of  England.  Both  of  these  merry  meu  have  been  some¬ 
what  under  a  cloud  of  late.  The  wheels  of  their  chariots  have 
somehow  been  taken  off,  and  they  drive  them  with  exceeding 
heaviness.  They  “jock  wi’  deeficulty,”  obviously  owing  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  people  round  them  are  utterly  unable  to  jock  at  all. 
Too  great  a  sense  of  responsibility  has  been  known  in  various  re¬ 
lations  of  life  to  be  fatal  to  the  otherwise  undoubted  powers  of  the 
responsible  person.  An  ordinary  speaker  can  get  out  a  printed 
abstract  of  his  speech  beforehand,  with  “  cheers  ”  marked  in  brackets 
at  the  proper  places.  But  the  laughing  muscles  of  humanity  are 
remarkably  obdurate.  Even  a  West  Cumbrian  cannot  laugh  at 
an  impromptu  unless  it  has  at  least  the  appearance  of  being  an 
impromptu,  and  so  this  resource  was  closed  to  the  two  champions 
who  went  down  to  Workington  on  Monday  to  prove  by  jests 
that  Radicalism  is  the  only  God  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  his 
prophet. 

It  can  hardly  surprise  any  one  to  find  that  the  Home  Secretary 
came  out  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  heavy  jokes,  on  the  whole, 
the  best.  Everybody  knows  the  proverb  about  “  Tell  me  whom 
you  live  with  ” ;  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  has,  on  the  whole, 
the  advantage  of  his  host  in  point  of  association.  No  one  can  have 
with  impunity  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  perpetually  around 
him.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  wit  confined  itself  to  such  remarks 
as  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  “  a  big  :un,”  that  the  air  was 
“  heavy  with  Lowthers,”  that  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  was  “  a  crafty 
old  fox,”  and  that  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck’s  Christian  names  were 
George  Augustus.  The  Workingtonians  cheered,  which  was  amiable 
of  them,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  was  doubtless  satisfied.  Fortunately  or 
unfortunately  for  the  Home  Secretary,  he  has  not  as  yet  made  his 
home  with  Mr.  Dawson  Burns.  An  uneasy  sense  that  the  ears  of 
Europe — and  of  our  contemporary  before  mentioned — are  upon 
him  is  often  discernible  in  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  eloquence 
nowadays.  He  seems  to  have  passed  his  jokes  through  a 
process  of  self-criticism,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  “  It 
was  not  thus  ”  (one  fancies  him  meditating)  “  that  I  joked  when 
I  was  not  convinced  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  crown  and  flower 
of  humanity.”  So  the  Home  Secretary  began  his  inspection  of 
the  lunacy  of  West  Cumberland  by  a  plea  ad  misericordiam.  He 
had  a  cold,  and  the  trains  were  late.  “The  boy  on  his  right  ” — that 
is  to  say,  Sir  Wilfrid — would  joke  for  them,  lie  (Sir  William)  was 
but  a  secondary  performer.  This,  it  is  true,  was  only  a  preliminary 
canter.  The  relentless  trainers  and  jockeys  who  had  got  hold  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  were  determined  to  have  a  real  run  out  of 
him  for  their  money,  and  a  run  they  had.  The  Home  Secretary 
began  by  comparing  West  Cumberland  to  Cyprus,  and  his  ingenuity 
does  not  seem  to  have  quite  sufficed  to  persuade  his  hearers  that 
this  was  a  compliment.  For,  according  to  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
Cyprus  is  about  the  least  respectable  part,  and  still  more,  the 
least  profitable  part,  of  the  British  dominions,  and  the  West 
Cumbrians  oddly  enough  seem  not  altogether  to  have  appreciated 
the  comparison.  Even  after  this  brilliant  paradox,  the  Home 
Secretary  made  a  vain  effort  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  saying  that 
“  the  public  had  had  as  much  speaking  lately  as  it  knew  what  to 
do  with.”  It  was  no  good ;  he  had  to  go  on.  So  he  told  the 
West  Cumbrians  (as  a  private  confidence  never  yet  vouch¬ 
safed  to  any  audience  except  themselves)  that  “  London  was  not 
the  nation.”  This  was  cheered,  and  it  seems  to  have  inspired  him 
with  what  was  perhaps  his  happiest  thought.  “  The  late  Govern¬ 
ment,”  he  said,  “  fancied  that  they  had  discovered  the  elixir  of 
political  life.”  The  phrase  is  not  bad;  but  are  there  no  other 
Governments  which  seem  to  have  the  same  fancy  ?  “  The  verdict 

of  the  country,”  said  Sir  William  Harcourt,  growing  bolder  as  he 
went  on,  “  is  not  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Gladstone.”  This  was  on 
the  31st  of  October,  and  the  Home  Secretary  thought  that  his 
greatness  was  ripe.  Next  day  there  came  a  killing  frost,  and, 
somehow  or  other,  the  newspapers  which  since  1S77,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  have  had  enthusiastic  articles  on  the  lessons  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  elections,  passed  them  over  without  so  much  as  a  notice. 
However,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Home  Secretary  could  not 
know  this.  A  more  remarkable  statement  followed.  “The  his¬ 
tory  of  England  lor  the  last  fifty  years,”  said  the  speaker,  “  had 
been  the  history  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  it  had  been  the  history  of  the  genius  and  character 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.”  It  is  pleasant  to  think  what  Englishmen  of 
old  would  have  said  if  they  had  been  told  that  the  history 
of  their  country  was  nothing  but  the  history  of  a  single  man. 
The  idle  mind  seems  somehow  to  hear  some  far-off  echoes 
of  what  was  said  two  years  ago  about  personal  government, 
till  it  remembers  that  an  unfortunate  statesman  with  a  bad  cold 
and  an  inexorable  host  waiting  to  cap  all  his  best  things  is  not 
to  be  judged  too  hardly.  As  usual,  time’s  noblest  offspring  was 
his  last.  Sir  William — cold  and  host  notwithstanding — had  a 
“  crusher”  for  the  finale.  If  the  policy  of  his  party,  he  said,  was 
as  bad  as  it  had  been  represented,  how  was  it  that  in  the  last 
fifty  years  England  had  not  been  utterly  undone  ?  Sir  William 
seems  to  have  an  inadequate  idea  of  his  forefathers,  and  a 
something  more  than  adequate  idea  of  the  powers  of  his  own 
party.  The  edifice  of  fifteen  hundred  years  cannot  be  destroyed  in 
fifty  even  by  the  genius  and  character  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  though 
fairness  obliges  us  to  admit  that  the  genius  and  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  done  a  surprising  amount  of  work  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  After  this  the  seventh  age  of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
eloquence  was  too  much  like  the  Shakspearian  description  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  Ground  Game  Act — “  My  little  Bill,  sir  ” — was 
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the  evidence  produced  to  prove  the  genius  and  character  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government,  and  the  Home  Secretary  remarked  that 
“No  man  can  contract  himself  out  of  it.”  Sir  William  Har- 
court  is  a  lawyer,  and  has  filled  responsible  positions  in  the 
legal  hierarchy.  But  if  he  will  apply  to  any  ordinary  solicitor 
or  barrister,  be  will  hear  of  a  very  simple  plan  for  con¬ 
tracting  himself,  or  anybody  else,  out  of  his  favourite  Act, 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  a  competent  witness,  is  “polishing 
hares  off  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  which  only  spares  deer  because 
(as  Mr.  Labouchere  knows)  they  are  “  winged  game,”  and  there¬ 
fore  exempt  from  its  provisions. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  generous  person  to  read  these  speeches 
without  a  profound  sense  of  sadness.  Miltonic,  Virgilian,  and 
Tennysonian  reminiscences  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  generally 
embody  themselves  in  a  quantum  mutcitus  ab  illo.  The  quotation 
does  not  apply  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  who  was  heavyish  at  his 
best.  But  there  was  a  time  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  did  not 
hold  quite  the  same  opinion  about  the  genius  and  character  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  when  he  had  no  need  to  plead  colds  and  the 
lateness  of  trains.  The  Workington  speeches  make  one  think  of 
that  uncomfortable  poem,  The  Last  Tournament.  The  spears  are 
not  broken  in  the  orthodox  manner,  and,  unfortunately,  outside  the 
lists  there  are  competitors  in  the  unorthodox  manner  who  must 
make  the  veteran  jousters  a  little  uncomfortable.  When  political 
argument  resolves  itself  into  talking  about  “  the  air  being  heavy 
with  Lowthers,”  and  “Lowthers  disappearing  fast  from  civilized 
society,”  and  “  George  Augustus  Cavendish  Bentincks,”  and  suchlike 
things,  one  somehow  turns  from  Workington  to  Hull,  from  the 
setting  to  the  rising  stars  of  this  firmament.  If  this  sort  of 
personality  is  to  be  the  political  argument  of  the  future,  Lord 
.Randolph  Churchill  can  give  points  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  He  carries  his  audience  more  thoroughly 
along  with  him ;  he  has  higher  game  to  fly  at  (for  the  Radical 
“  Jockers,”  on  the  whole,  treat  the  leaders  of  their  opponents  not 
indeed  with  respect,  but  with  a  kind  of  distant  semblance  of  it, 
which  seems  to  imply  more  of  fear  than  anything  else),  and  he  is 
not  burdened  with  any  traditions  of  a  different  style  of  warfare. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  his  friends  set  the  example  of  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  fighting  in  their  1879-80  campaign.  We 
shall  not  say,  as  an  outspoken  partisan  has  lately  said,  that  the  fight 
was  won  by  “  hard  lying  ” ;  but  it  was  certainly  won  by  hard 
language.  Now  hard  language  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who 
has  a  lively  tongue,  a  certain  amount  of  brains,  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  win  without  too  much  scrupulousness  about  the  means 
of  winning.  The  strong  man,  in  point  of  Billingsgate,  only 
■.keeps  his  house  until  a  stronger  and  younger  than  lie  comes  and 
■.casts  him  out.  It  is  much  more  comely,  no  doubt,  to 
,  coniine  the  combat  to  rapier  thrust  and  parry ;  but  if  a 
worsted  combatant  takes  to  catching  up  stones  and  mud,  and 
flinging  them  at  his  opponents,  he  must  not  complain  if  stones  and 
mud  are  flung  back.  We  prefer  the  rapier  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
.individual  predilection.  To  judge  the  latest  interchange  of  the 
.coarser  weapons,  impartially  and  by  results,  it  must  be  decided,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  juniors  have  it;  and  the  most  reasonable 
moral  on  the  whole  matter  is  “  Vous  l’avez  voulu.”  Much  allow¬ 
ance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the  natural  incapacity  of  Glad- 
stonians  pure  and  simple  to  make  a  joke.  Perhaps  when  Liberalism 
has  emancipated  itself  from  its  temporary  prison  and  ha9  returned 
to  a  freer  air,  it  may  be  possible  to  find  champions  who  can  jest. 
At  present  such  champions  are  old  hands  of  very  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  whose  neo-orthodox  fervour  seems  somehow  or  other 
to  have  decidedly  interfered  with  their  faculty jof  joking.  They  are 
conscious  of  the  fact,  and  have  become  abusive  instead  of  jocular, 
and  now  they  cry  aloud  to  earth  and  heaven  because  controlment 
is  met  with  controlment.  We  are  not  much  enamoured  of  the 
response,  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember  who  gave  the  challenge. 


THE  ORDER  OF  CORPORATE  REUNION. 

OUR  readers  may  recollect  our  calling  attention  four  years  ago 
to  the  foundation  of  the  mysterious  Society  which  rejoices  in 
the  sonorous  designation  of  the  “  Order  of  Corporate  Reunion.” 
A  “Pastoral”  had  then  just  been  issued  by  the  three  nameless 
hierarchs  who  under  such  lofty  titles  as  “  Bishop  of  Caerleon,” 
and  “  Provincial  ”  of — we  forget  exactly  what — had  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  new  communion.  It  was  darkly  intimated  that 
these  prelates  whose  new-fledged  splendours  were  thus  suddenly 
flashed  on  the  world  had  secured  somehow  or  other  an  epis¬ 
copal  succession  which  combined  the  lines  of  all  the  great  his¬ 
torical  Churches  in  East  and  West ;  but  all  particulars  of  name, 
place,  and  other  detailed  circumstances,  were  carefully  suppressed. 
The  obedience  of  the  faithful  throughout  the  Anglican  communion 
was  challenged  for  sees  of  more  ancient  date  and  claiming  a  more 
legitimate  jurisdiction  than  Canterbury  or  York,  although  the  first 
question  likely  to  be  asked  by  those  inclined  to  respond  to  the  call 
— as  to  the  antecedents  and  position  of  the  unnamed  personages 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  these  august  prerogatives — remained 
unanswered.  It  was  only  natural  in  the  absence  of  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  that  various  reports  should  circulate  as  to  who  these  new 
Bishops  and  Provincialsreally  were.  That  they  were  tobefoundamong 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  was  plainly  implied.  And  it  soon 
began  to  be  vaguely  rumoured  that  Mr.  A.  had  been  seen  in  a 
purple  cassock,  and  Dr.  B.  wearing  an  episcopal  ring,  or  that 
the  Yicar  of  C.  was  observed  to  pronounce  the  Benediction  with 


three  fingers  extended  and  “  processed  ”  about  his  church  with  “  a 
fine  pontifical  strut.”  It  was  confidently  asserted  in  some  quarters 
that  at  least  two  hundred  incumbents  had  joined  the  nascent  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  there  was  no  English  diocese  where  it  did  not 
find  representatives.  And  then  there  was  mention  made  from 
time  to  time,  in  newspaper  paragraphs  ostensibly  inspired 
but  solemnly  obscure,  of  Chapters  or  Synods,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  scraps  of  liturgical  or  ritual  offices  published  by  au¬ 
thority  found  their  way  into  the  columns  of  these  newspapers. 
One  or  two  numbers  also  appeared  at  long  intervals  of  the 
Reunion  Mayazine,  which  communicated  from  headquarters  such 
fragments  of  information  as  the  public  were  deemed  worthy  to 
receive.  But  a  heavy  veil  still  hung  over  the  portals  of  this 
Church  of  the  Future,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  withdrawn, 
or  partially  withdrawn,  for  the  initiated  few  who  sought  entrance 
to  its  sacred  precincts,  but  was  impervious  to  the  outer  world. 
Rumour  in  such  cases  is  sure  to  be  busy — facta,  infecta  refert 
— and  how  much  or  how  little  credit  should  attach  to  these 
floating  stories  or  surmises  nobody  could  pretend  to  determine.  At 
length,  however,  a  writer,  who  is  avowedly  a  member  and  pre¬ 
sumably  an  authority  of  the  newly-established  Church,  has  come 
forward  to  lift  the  veil.  In  the  October  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee  undertakes  to  instruct  the  general  public  on 
the  nature  and  objects  of  this  “  first  open  and  systematic  attempt 
to  face  bravely  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  divisions,”  which,  as 
he  tells  us,  “  was  founded  quite  recently,  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1877.”  To  be  sure  his  revelation  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  what 
it  omits  as  for  what  it  contains,  and  we  are  left  after  all  very  much 
in  the  dark  on  certain  points  as  to  which  one  might  suppose  that 
any  one  anxious  to  find  refuge  for  his  soul  in  this  new  ark  of  safety 
would  first  of  all  require  to  be  satisfied.  However,  we  must  be 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  be  content  to  make  the  most  of  the 
modicum  of  enlightenment  vouchsafed  to  us. 

The  reasons  for  founding  the  new  Order  are  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Lee,  whose  words  shall  be  given  as  they  stand  to  avoid  any  risk 
of  misapprehension.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  general  way 
they  correspond  with  the  causes  usually  assigned  for  the  origin  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  in  1833.  In  either  case  dangers  and 
abuses  in  the  English  Church  were  alleged  which  called  for  strenuous 
action  on  the  part  of  her  ministers  and  .adherents,  but  whereas  the 
Tractarians  aspired  to  reform  abuses  through  the  use  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  existing  machinery,  the  “  0.  C.  R.” — so  far  as  we  can 
gather — offers  an  entirely  new  and  independent  machinery  for  the 
purpose.  But  that  will  appear  more  clearly  by  and  by.  Dr.  Lee 
thus  expounds  the  raison  d’etre  of  his  new  community : — 

The  origin  of  the  Order  thus  arose  : — A  certain  number  of  persons  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment  realised  keenly  the  distasteful  fact  that  those 
rulers  and  guides  who  by  their  rank,  office,  and  opportunities,  ought  to 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  defending  things  spiritual  within  that  com¬ 
munity,  were  evidently  doing  nothing  of  the  kind  :  some  of  them,  in  fact, 
the  very  reverse.  Many  of  the  chief  rulers  obviously  defended  little  else 
than  their  own  authority  and  temporal  possessions.  Church  rates  had 
been  duly  abolished ;  the  Conscience  Clause  deliberately  allowed  ;  the 
Divorce  Bill  had  become  law  ;  the  Elementary  Education  Act  had  been 
passed  ;  and  subsequently  the  whole  machinery  for  any  exercise  of  epis¬ 
copal  jurisdiction  throughout  England  efficiently  destroyed,  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  abolition  of  the  Canterbury  Court  of  Arches,  the  Chancery  Court 
of  York,  and  all  the  episcopal  and  archidiaconal  courts  of  each  and  ever}' 
diocese  at  “  one  fell  swoop,”  through  the  setting-up  of  a  new  judge  in  a  new 
court  created  alone  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament.  They  furthermore 
started  with  the  assumption,  if  such  it  be,  that  the  divisions  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  era,  b}'  which  the  English  Church — cut  off  from  visible  communion 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom — has  remained  ever  since  isolated  and  im¬ 
potent  because  of  its  isolation,  are,  a  great  practical  curse,  causing  a  vast 
waste  of  energy,  continual  disputations,  and  still  more  divisions :  and  that 
no  more  pressing  nor  lofty  duty  lies  before  the  baptised  than  active  co¬ 
operation  and  earnest  work  to  secure  visible  Corporate  Reunion. 

But  there  was  in  fact  another,  and  as  he  admits,  still  more  im¬ 
portant,  ground  for  the  scheme  adopted.  The  existing  evils  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  remedied  are  summed  up  in  the  Pastoral  under  six 
heads,  and  it  was,  we  are  expressly  told,  “  mainly  because  of”  the 
last  two  “  that  the  policy  of  the  0. 0.  R.  was  first  formulated,  and 
afterwards  duly  defined  and  defended.”  These  points  are  thus  laid 
down : — 

5.  Uncertainty  of  sacramental  status,  arising  from  the  long-continued 
prevalence  of  shameful  neglect  and  carelessness  in  the  administration 
of  Baptism,  contrary  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

6~.  Want  of  an  unquestioned  Episcopal  Succession. 

The  grand  difficulty  therefore,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  return 
presently,  was  the  doubtful  validity  of  Anglican  ordinations. 
Meanwhile  the  formal  establishment  of  the  Society  is  described  in 
some  detail  by  the  writer.  It  seems  that  in  the  summer  of  1877  “  a 
solemn  preliminary  Synod  was  duly  held  in  London,  consisting  of 
certain  representative  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  a  Promotor 
Fidei,  [P]  with  a  notary  public.”  On  this  solemn  occasion  “  Mass 
in  English  according  to  the  ancient  Salisbury  rite  was  said  at 
daybreak,  and  all  present  communicated.”  And  the  use  of  the 
Salisbury — commonly,  we  imagine,  called  the  Sarum — rite — i.e. 
the  missal  generally  used  in  England  before  the  Reformation— 
was  no  passing  accident.  “  This  deliberate  liturgical  restoration  was 
an  avowed  protest  against  the  tyranny  and  injustice  of  those  who 
had  robbed  the  national  Church  of  its  most  sacred  treasure,  and  had 
substituted  for  it  the  mongrel,  mutilated,  and  bald  service  for  the 
Lord’s  Supper  now  in  public  use.”  Moreover,  the  restoration  “  was 
effected  for  the  0.  C.  R.,  by  competent  spiritual  authority.”  We 
are  told  further  that  forms  for  the  sacraments  of  Confirmation 
and  Ordination  and  for  giving  Communion  from  the  Reserved 
Sacrament  were  sanctioned  by  the  same  authority.  But  what  pre- 
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cisely  that  authority  is,  or  wherein  its  competence  consists,  is  not 
explained.  After  the  initial  Mass  and  Synod  all  who  could  not 
produce  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  validity  of  their  baptism 
“  bad  that  sacrament  administered  to  them  sub  conditioned  and 
the  Pastoral  was  carefully  discussed  and  eventually  adopted.  “It 
is  said  to  have  been  first  promulgated  about  two  months  after¬ 
wards  [why  this  sudden  change  from  direct  to  indirect  narra¬ 
tion  ?],  on  the  morning  of  the  foundation  day,  the  8th  September, 
from  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  competent  authority,  iu 
the  face  of  credible  witnesses.”  Perhaps  this  ceremony  also  was 
performed  “at  daybreak.”  The  document  “  was  then  despatched  to 
all  the  English  bishops, deans,  and  proctors  in  Convocation,  to  the  Holy 
Father,  and  to  many  distinguished  Catholic  prelates  and  theolo¬ 
gians  in  various  countries,”  and  we  are  further  assured  that  “  its 
tone  and  terms  secured  a  wide  and  almost  universal  commenda¬ 
tion.”  Except  as  regards  the  last  point,  the  authority  for  which  is 
not  given,  the  procedure  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  first  start  of  the 
Irvingite  movement,  when  the  new  Apostles  also  presented  their 
credentials  to  the  Pope,  and  to  all  the  English,  and  we  believe 
many  foreign  bishops,  as  well  as  to  all  Christian  Sovereigns.  We 
pass  over  the  long  extracts  from  the  Pastoral  which  follow,  as  the 
document  was  noticed  in  our  columns  on  its  first  appearance  four 
years  ago. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  the  members  of  the  new  Order 
were  conditionally  baptized,  and,  inasmuch  as  baptism  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  for  the  valid  reception  of  all  other  “  sacraments 
which  impart  a  character,”  it  follows  of  course  that  such  of  them 
as  were  clerics  were  next  conditionally  ordained.  By  the  way  wo 
notice  here  one  or  two  little  slips  in  Dr.  Lee’s  theology,  if  it  is 
intended,  as  we  may  fairly  presume  it  is,  to  be  based  on  Tridentine 
teaching.  He  recounts  “  Confirmation,  Orders,  and  Unction,”  as 
the  three  “  sacraments  which  impart  a  character.”  According  to 
.the  Council  of  Trent  baptism  should  be  substituted  here  for  extreme 
unction,  which  last  does  not  impart  a  character,  and  therefore  may 
"be,  and  often  is,  repeated.  We  are  told  again  that  “  there  is  no 
other  door  or  way  of  entrance  besides  [baptism]  except  the 
Baptism  of  Blood — i.e.  martyrdom.”  The  Tridentine  Catechism, 
iiowever,  specifies  “  the  baptism  of  desire,”  as  well  as  the  “  baptism 
of  blood  ”  ;  as  Dr.  Lee  puts  it,  none  of  the  heathen,  e.g.,  could  be 
saved.  But  to  return  to  what,  on  his  own  showing,  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  and  justification  of  the  new  Order,  the  security 
■of  valid  Orders  and  Sacraments.  It  i3  precisely  here,  on  the  most 
vital  point,  that  the  information  supplied  is  most  defective.  We 
read  (the  italics]  are  our  own)  “  Sacramental  integrity  had  been 
secured ;  and  a  valid  succession  unquestioned  either  by  East  or 
West  ” ;  but  we  are  nowhere  told  how  “  this  impregnable  position  ” 
had  been  secured.  When,  where,  or  from  whom  was  this  “  un¬ 
questioned”  succession  obtained?  Dr.  Lee  speaks  of  “  the  grand 
set  of  charity  and  benevolence  rendered  to  these  Catholic  .Re¬ 
unionists  in  the  Church  of  England  ”  by  bestowing  it,  and,  again, 
of  its  being  “  expressly  asked  and  granted  ”  ;  but  by  whom  it  was 
asked,  and  who  granted  it,  deponent  saith  not.  Yet  this  is  surely 
the  first  point  necessarily  to  be  ascertained  by  those  who  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  for  their  existing  Orders  and  Sacrament3. 
It  is  hardly  enough  to  tell  them  that,  “  if  report  be  accurate  [here, 
again,  we  have  a  saving  clause  interposed  just  where  positive 
proof  is  most  essential]  nothing  sacramental  was  left  un¬ 
done,  and  no  act  and  deed  was  left  unrecorded,  even  by 
civil  authorities  recognized  at  the  English  Foreign  Office,  to 
insure  the  existence  of  an  undoubted  and  abiding  record 
of  certain  most  important  and  momentous  acts.”  Are  we  to 
understand  that  this  record  is  to  be  found,  and  may  be  consulted, 
inthe  ForeignOffice  ?  VVeare  told  of  “th  &  perfect  frankness  and  good 
faith  with  which  the  appointed  Rulers  of  the  Order  have  fairly  faced 
the  obvious  and  increasing  ecclesiastical  difficulties  of  the  day.” 
Will  they  be  good  enough  to  inform  the  public  when,  and  where, 
and  from  whom  they  received  their  episcopal  consecration  ?  Was 
it  from  the  Old  Catholics,  or  the  Jansenist  Church  of  Utrecht,  or 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Syra  and  Tenos,  or  from  any  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  ?  Father  Hutton  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory 
maintains,  according  to  Dr.  Lee,  that  for  any  Catholic  Bishop  to 
Lave  taken  part  in  these  alleged  consecrations  would  have  been 
“  a  crime  corresponding  in  guilt  to  that  of  some  gross  violation  of 
the  marriage  tie  in  the  social  order.”  And  it  is  anyhow  most 
improbable  that  any  Latin  prelate  would  have  desired  or  dared  to 
perform  what  his  Church  would  regard,  and  punish  if  discovered, 
as  a  grave  act  of  sacrilege.  We  turn  to  the  letter  of  “  Lawrence, 
Bishop  of  Caerleon,”  appended  to  Dr.  Lee’s  article,  for  some 
information,  but  we  turn  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  he  observes 
that  “  a  certain  amount  of  reserve  is  necessary  on  some  points ; 
first,  because  enjoined  by  the  consecrators  ;  secondly,  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  scheme  of  supplying  purely  spiritual  defects  by 
purely  spiritual  means.”  The  first  reason  is  sufficiently  intel¬ 
ligible,  if  hardly  creditable  to  those  concerned  ;  the  second  is 
unmeaning,  unless  we  are  to  believe  that  “  purely  spiritual  ” 
ordinances  can  only  be  administered  in  secret.  It  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  “  necessary  reserve  ”  that  the  Bishop  of 
Caerleon  does  not  venture  to  speak  with  the  same  confidence  as 
Dr.  Lee  of  his  “  unquestioned  succession,”  but  of  “  a  succession 
which  shall,  on  due  inquiry,  meet  with  the  recognition  of  all.” 
That  is  quite  another  thing.  Anglicans,  who  believe  their  own 
orders  to  be  valid,  would  say  as  much.  But  in  their  case  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  due  inquiry  are  at  least  open  to  all. 

Into  the  grounds  alleged  by  Dr.  Lee  for  questioning  the 
Anglican  Succession  this  is  not  the  place  for  entering  at  any 
length.  The  point  on  which  he  mainly,  and  indeed  almost  exclu¬ 


sively  dwells,  i8  the  fact,  for  which  various  authorities  are  cited, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  people  are  left  unbaptized. 
One  clerical  speaker  at  the  Church  Congress  of  1879  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  “  hardly  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  our  people  in  our 
large  towns  are  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England.”  Be  this  as  it 
may,  one  important  link  is  missing  to  the  completeness  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  It  has  to  be  shown  that  some  of  the  unbaptized  persons 
have  certainly  or  probably  been  ordained  and  subsequently 
raised  to  the  episcopate.  And  the  only  proof  offered  of  this  is 
Dr.  Lee’s  statement  that  several  cases  have  come  under  his  own  notice 
of  late  years  where  Anglican  bishops  have  been  less  uniform  than 
they  should  have  been  in  demanding  distinct  proof  of  baptism 
from  candidates  for  ordination,  and  that  certificates  of  the  canonical 
age  have  sometimes  been  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of  baptism. 
We  can  only  say  that,  if  so,  Anglican  as  well  as  ancient  canons 
have  been  deliberately  neglected  or  ignored.  On  these  matters 
however  we  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  here.  But  in  any  case  the 
position  of  members  of  this  mysterious  Order,  in  the  Church  of 
England  but  not  of  it,  be  they  many  or  few,  is  a  sufficiently 
strange  one  ;  and  we  are  told  that  “  already  there  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  0.  C.  R.  in  almost  every  English  diocese,  and  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  officers  who  unostentatiously  govern  thus  in  things  lawful.” 
Dr.  Lee  argues  that  while  “  avowed  Swedenborgians  ”  and  “  sealed 
Irvingites  ”  retain  their  benefices  in  peace,  his  own  co-reli¬ 
gionists  have  at  least  an  equal  right  to  do  so.  We  were  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  “  avowed  ”  Swedenborgians  or  Irvingites  among 
the  beneficed  clergy,  but  the  position  appears,  to  say  the  least,  an 
anomalous  one.  Moreover  these  new  dignitaries  do  not  seem 
to  “  avow  ”  their  position  individually  by  any  outward  sign. 
It  is  evidently  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  know  who  is  a 
“  bishop,”  or  “  provincial,”  or  “  officer  ”  of  the  Order,  and  who 
is  not.  Is  the  “Bishop  of  Caerleon”  for  instance  a  beneficed 
incumbent  ?  Bishop  though  he  be,  he  is  permitted  to  govern  “  un¬ 
ostentatiously,”  and  may  still  say  in  the  words  of  an  old 
doggerel 

I’m  glad  I’m  not  a  bishop, 

To  walk  in  long  black  gaiters. 

And,  as  Mrs.  Poyser  pithily  phrased  it,  “  It’s  hard  work  to  tell 
which  is  Old  Harry,  when  everybody’s  got  boots  on.” 


A  NEW  ARGUMENT  FOR  VEGETARIANISM. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  crotcheteer  is  on  the  whole  the  happiest 
of  men  or  women,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  pursuit  of 
reasonable  objects  has  undeniably  at  times  a  tendency  to  bore  the 
pursuer;  the  pursuit  of  unreasonable  ones  has  the  immense  advan¬ 
tage  of  only  boring  other  people.  Therefore,  while  other  people 
have  their  moments  of  lassitude,  spiritualists  and  anti-vaccinationists 
and  vegetarians  and  teetotallers,  and  suchlike  folk,  enjoy  an 
igneus  vigor  which  is  in  its  way  delightful  to  look  on,  except 
when  it  results  as  it  occasionally  does  in  the  premature  death  of  a 
good  many  innocent  people,  the  plundering  of  guileless  ones  who 
are  innocent  iu  another  sense,  or  the  infliction  of  general  annoy¬ 
ance  and  discomfort.  The  unfortunate  Leeds  merchant  whom 
Mr.  Dawson  Burns  has  found  athirst  in  a  Great  Northern  dining- 
car,  and  to  whom,  in  accordance  doubtless  with  a  private  read¬ 
ing  of  the  precepts  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  he  has 
refused  drink,  may  not  like  the  igneus  vigor ;  and  the  streetful 
of  neighbours  to  whom  a  vigorous  anti-vaccinationist  the  other 
day  communicated  small-pox  may  not  like  it  either.  But  ve¬ 
getarianism  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  less  aggressive 
than  these  its  sister  lunacies.  The  vegetarian  very  frequently 
kills  himself,  but  he  does  not  insist  on  killing  other  people 
unless  they  are  silly  enough  to  listen  to  him.  Moreover,  his 
crotchet  is  free  from  some  others  of  the  ugliest  features  of  new 
things.  Combined  with  spiritualism,  it  might  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  extortion  by  threatening  the  “  kreophagist  ”  malefactor 
with  the  ghosts  of  the  animals  he  has  eaten ;  but  we  never  heard 
of  an  instance  of  this.  Hence  the  vegetarian  may  be  regarded 
with  a  certain  amiable  feeling  of  tolerance,  in  that,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  suicidal,  he  at  any  rate  lets  other  people  live  and  thrive. 

The  latest  vegetarian  manifesto  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
is  a  very  neat  little  book  by  Mrs.  Anna  Kingsford,  M.D.,  which 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.  have  just  published.  It  is  called  The 
Perfect  Way  in  Diet,  a  phrase  admirably  indicative  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  crotcheteer.  The  average  kreophagist  is  by  no 
means  convinced  that  kreophagy  is  the  perfect  way  in  diet.  Flesh 
and  fish,  like  rebellion  in  a  celebrated  case,  lie  in  his  way,  and  he 
eats  them  and  does  well  thereon ;  but,  as  to  perfection,  that  is 
another  matter.  Mrs.  Kingsford,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
none  of  your  half-measures.  She  has  looked  at  the  teeth  of  man 
and  the  intestines  of  man ;  she  has  examined  the  descendants  of 
his  cousins,  the  other  arboreal  animals  ;  she  has  cast  a  rapid  eye 
on  the  science  of  ethics,  the  condition  of  Whitechapel,  the  pages 
of  history,  and  the  reports  of  outbreaks  of  trichinosis ;  and  the 
result  of  it  all  is  that  she  knows  the  “  all-best  ”  way  of 
feeding.  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  discovered  any¬ 
thing  very  novel  in  the  book,  or  anything  which  has  not  been  said 
a  hundred  times  by  all  vegetarians,  and  answered  a  hundred  times 
by  the  fiendish  kreophagist.  It  seems  that  the  work  is  an 
enlarged  translation  of  the  thesis  by  which  Mrs.  Kingsford  gained 
her  doctorate  at  Paris.  We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  exactly  what  other  exercises  are  required  for  that  proud 
position ;  but,  if  the  thesis  does  the  business  by  itself,  it  would 
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not  appear  to  be  very  difficult  to  become  an  M.D.  Mrs.  Ivingsford 
begins  with  an  examination  of  our  friends  the  anthropoid  apes,  by 
way  of  showing  the  similarity  between  us.  It  is  really  painful  to 
know  that  in  the  chief  point  of  difference  the  ape  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us,  for  he  has  a  bigger  stomach  than  we  have.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  difference  worth  speaking  of.  Now  he  unquestionably 
is  a  vegetarian ;  therefore  we  ought  to  be,  q.e.d.  Then  we  have 
our  old.  acquaintance  the  teeth  argument,  and  several  other  physio¬ 
logical  contentions,  one  of  which  is  to  the  lay  mind  so  exceedingly 
funny  that,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  flippant,  we  must  quote  it. 
The  peristaltic  movements  of  the  human  stomach,  it  seems,  take 
place  in  a  circular  direction ;  so  do  those  of  the  herbivora ; 
while  the  carnivorous  stomach  contents  itself  with  see-sawiDg 
in  a  prosaic  manner  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  “  It 
does  not  appear,”  says  Mrs.  Kingsford,  with  much  gravity,  “  that 
any  opportunity  has  arisen  of  observing  these  movements  in 
omnivorous  animals.”  Here  there  seems  a  slight  gap  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  evidently  leads  satisfactorily  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  before.  That  conclusion  is  that  “  the  abuse  of 
the  art  of  cookery  in  the  hands  of  man  degrades  him  to  the  level 
of  a  beast  of  prey.”  Wo  confess  that  we  never  heard  of  a  beast 
of  prey  who  cooked,  and  that  we  had  always  thought  that  this 
little  matter  of  cookery  was  of  very  considerable  importance  in 
the  question ;  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
kreopkagist  logic. 

From  physiology  we  pass  to  history.  We  begin  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  see  that  the  earliest  pages  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  (which 
Mrs.  Kingsford  knows  was  written  by  an  Egyptian)  plainly 
declare  what  Egyptian  tradition  held  about  the  food  of  man.  Our 
edition  of  Genesis  is  probably  less  complete  than  Mrs.  Ivingsford’s, 
or  else  contains  some  spurious  matter,  for  it  certainly  does  not 
favour  vegetarianism.  Then  we  go  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  where, 
on  the  authority  of  Ilollin,  we  are  told  that  athletes  ate  no  meat, 
and  that  it  was  no  regimen  of  flesh  that  formed  the  heroes  of 
Thermopylae.  If  Mrs.  Kingsford  had  consulted  Athenseus  and  such¬ 
like  authorities  instead  of  the  excellent  Frenchman,  she  would  have 
discovered  that  the  famous  black  broth  consisted  largely  of  the  same 
material  as  black  puddings,  that  the  syssitia  were  plentifully  supplied 
with  pork,  and  that  there  was  usually  a  second  course  of  game,  poultry, 
lamb,  &c.  &c.  Then  we  are  taken  all  over  the  countries  of  the 
earth  and  the  dietaries  thereof.  Mrs.  Kingsford,  following  up  her 
ill-luck  with  Ilollin,  trusts  herself  to  a  certain  Mod.  Univ.  Hist., 
whatever  that  may  be,  which  informs  her  that  the  Japanese  “never 
kill  or  eat  anything  that  is  killed.”  She  tells  us  that  “  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  English  navvy  owes  his  superior  strength 
[as  compared  with  French  labourers]  to  gifts  of  race  than  to  his 
diet)”  which  seems  to  overlook  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  by 
lowering  the  diet  of  the  one  and  raising  that  of  the  other  the 
navvy  and  his  foreign  competitor  can  be  equalized  and  their  posi¬ 
tions  in  respect  of  work  even  reversed.  After  this  we  have  the 
details  of  the  perfect  diet,  in  which  it  appears  milk,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  “  may,  without  inconsistency,  be  included.”  Then  comes 
the  denunciatory  part.  The  use  of  flesh  meats  hastens  the  arrival  of 
old  age.  It  is  a  dangerous  stimulant.  Mrs.  Kingsford  knew  a  young 
lady  who  got  actually  intoxicated  on  two  mutton  chops.  Kreo- 
phagists  go  to  and  fro  with  exactly  the  same  restlessness  as  the 
animals  in  a  menagerie — it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that 
the  purely  frugivorous  monkeys  are  notorious  for  the  sedate- 
cess  of  their  demeanour.  Kreophagism  leads  to  alcoholism,  and 
still  more  to  immorality — the  notoriously  cleanly  living  of  the 
vegetarian  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa  is  here  a  case  in 
point,  though  Mrs.  Kingsford  says  we  ought  to  leave  off  flesh¬ 
eating  because  of  its  bad  effects  on  the  butchers,  which  is  a 
charming  pendant  to  Mr.  Bright’s  demonstration  of  the  necessity 
of  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  fear  of  hardening  the  moral 
fibre  of  the  ordinary  of  Newgate.  Trichinosis,  Dr.  Richardson, 
the  greater  amount  of  food  obtainable  by  tillage  than  by  pasturage, 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  the  artificial  changes  in  the  personal  appear¬ 
ance  of  sheep  and  oxen  bred  for  food,  and  many  other  persons  and 
things  are  brought  forward  ;  and  an  interesting  but  somewhat 
irrelevant  digression  on  the  fur  trade  and  the  habit  of  wearing 
small  birds  in  bonnets  appropriately  concludes  the  argument. 

In  all  this  there  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  little  that  is  new, 
though  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  so  much  stress  laid 
before  on  the  argument  that  the  herbivorous  stomach,  peristal- 
tically  speaking,  waltzes,  while  the  carnivorous  stomach  only  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  kind  of  chussc-croise.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that 
all  these  physiological  arguments  are  of  very  little  weight. 
In  the  first  place,  the  authorities  are  not  by  any  means  agreed 
as  to  the  facts ;  in  the  second,  the  construction  to  be  placed 
on  those  facts  is  anything  but  obvious;  in  the  third,  and 
most  important  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  results.  Even 
if  man  were  originally  what  Mrs.  Kingsford  thinks  him, 
thousands  of  years  of  kreophagy  must  have  pretty  well  har¬ 
dened  him  to  the  poison  by  this  time,  even  if  they  have 
not  made  it  necessary.  The  historical  evidence  is  still  more 
valueless.  The  bulk  of  the  examples  produced  simply  go  to 
show  what  everybody  knows — that  in  hot,  and  especially  tropi¬ 
cal,  climates  very  little  animal  food  is  necessary,  or,  indeed, 
desirable.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  notorious  truth  that  all 
the  greatest  races  of  the  world  living  in  temperate  regions  have 
been  kreopkagist.  If  Mrs.  Kingsford  will  read  Ilollin  less  and 
Homer  more,  she  will  probably  form  a  different  opinion  about  the 
kreophagy  of  the  Greeks.  The  ruling  tribes  and  castes  of  Europe 
have  invariably  been  kreopkagous.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
rather  absurd  to  argue  on  such  a  point.  We  know  we  are  kreo- 


phagous,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t,  is  for  once  not  an  irrational  answer. 
To  dogmatize  on  the  excellences  of  meat-eating  would  be  to  come 
too  close  to  the  level  of  the  dogmatizers  on  the  excellences  of 
vegetable-eating.  The  rule  in  all  such  points  is  to  eat,  not  what 
the  original  arboreal  animal  with  pointed  ears  ate,  but  what 
his  descendant,  the  great-coated  Englishman,  living  in  a  some¬ 
what  inclement  climate,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
feels  inclined  to  eat,  can  eat,  and  is  the  better  for  eating.  That 
the  majority  of  such  Englishmen  feel  inclined  to  eat,  can  eat,  and 
are  the  better  for  eating  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  is  a  simple  fact  of 
experience.  As  for  ethical  arguments,  Mrs.  Kingsford’s  unlucky 
admission  of  eggs  lays  her  open  to  severe  retorts.  On  the  Buddhist 
principles  which  she  favours  (to  the  extent  of  favouring  her 
readers  with  a  long  extract  from  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold’s  Light  of  Asia), 
the  eating  of  an  egg  is  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  we  can  imagine. 
Here  is  life  in  the  germ,  and  the  fiend  who  wields  his  spoon  at 
breakfast  ruthlessly  destroys  it.  The  lamb  who  is  brought  to  know 
what  mint-sauce  means  has  at  least  sported ;  the  mutton,  his 
mamma,  has  browsed,  and  observed  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  the  pig 
has  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  pighood;  the  very  stalled  ox  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  connoisseur  in  oil-cake,  and  of 
learning  to  distinguish  different  brands.  But  this  unlucky  egg,  to 
which  we  are  sure  Mrs.  Kingsford  is  too  sound  a  physiologist  to 
refuse  the  possession  of  life,  if  not  in  a  very  active  condition,  is 
deprived  arbitrarily  and  unfairly  of  the  opportunity  of  living.  Not 
for  him  the  crow  of  Chanticleer  or  the  cluck  of  Partlet,  the  barley 
and  the  buckwheat,  and  all  the  other  joys  of  fowls.  Mrs.  Kingsford, 
assuring  him  that  she  is  not  in  the  least  inconsistent,  boils  him,  eats 
him,  and  then  writes  a  chapter  denouncing  the  wretches  who  eat  his 
mother.  So  much  for  the  sentimental  side  of  vegetarianism,  which 
is  worth  about  as  much  as  its  physiological  and  historical  sides. 
The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  of  course,  fay  ce  que  voudras, 
with  the  provision  that  you  had  better  take  care  what  you  are 
about.  The  number  of  persons  who  have  lost  their  lives  from 
playing  vegetarian  tricks  with  their  diet  is,  we  believe,  considerably 
greater  than  is  generally  known  or  supposed.  We  may  gently 
hint,  too,  that  kreophagy  seems  to  have  improved  the  external 
appearance  of  the  human  race  considerably  since  the  days  of  the 
arboreal  animal,  to  judge  from  the  outward  ape  of  the  oran-outang- 
and  his  likes.  That  excess  of  stomach  on  which  Mrs.  Kings¬ 
ford  innocently  comments  admits  of  a  very  simple  explanation. 
Besides,  as  Mr.  Calverley  would  say,  “We  are  not  as  outangs  are.” 
Autres  temps  autres  mceurs ;  and  for  our  own  part  we  have  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  exchange  kreophagy  and  a  tolerably  com¬ 
fortable  and  well-filled  library  for  an  abode  on  the  fifth  branch  of 
the  first  tree  on  the  left  side  of  the  Birdcage  Walk,  a  completely 
frugivorous  diet,  and  a  natural  suit  of  red-brown  fur. 


THE  LAST  OF  NEWGATE. 

THE  Beggars'  Opera  has  familiarized  the  educated  classes  with 
many  expressions  which  belong  to  the  thieves’  slang  of  the 
last  generation.  Every  one  knows,  for  instance,  the  account  which 
Gay’s  hero  gives  of  himself : — 

In  a  box  of  the  stone  jug  I  was  born, 

Of  a  hempen  widow  the  kid  forlorn, 

interlarding  his  musical  biography  with  a  reckless  assertion  that 
his  hearers  may  persevere  with  impunity  in  illegal  courses,  or,  as 
he  metaphorically  expresses  it,  “  Nix,  my  dolly  pals,  fake  away  !  ” 
The  song  and  the  sentiment  both  belong  to  a  time  when  our  legis¬ 
lation  was  disgraced  by  a  penal  code  of  undue  severity,  and  felony 
of  any  kind  was  punishable  by  death.  Then,  too,  gaols  were  lite¬ 
rally  fever  dens  and  hotbeds  of  crime,  sanitary  arrangements 
being  altogether  neglected,  and  prisoners  indiscriminately  herded 
together  to  spread  moral  corruption  far  and  wide ;  disci¬ 
pline  was  also  lax  among  them,  and  escapes  were  frequent. 
Newgate  was  the  original  “stone  jug”  mentioned  by  the  poet, 
its  euphemistic  title  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  so  strong  a  wall  of  stone-masonry  that  prison-breaking 
was  rendered  absolutely  impossible  there  for  the  future.  The  name 
Newgate  was  taken,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  a  former  article, 
from  the  fact  that  the  buildings  abutting  on  the  gates  of  the  City 
were  in  olden  times  almost  invariably  used  as  prisons.  In  121& 
the  “  Chamberlain’s  Gate  ”  was  pulled  down,  and  the  gaol  attached 
to  it  was  in  1412  replaced  by  the  present  erection,  which  was  ever 
afterwards  known  as  the  Newgate  Prison.  It  is  now  contemplated  to 
demolish  the  gaol  which  has  for  so  many  years  played  a  principal 
part  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  country ;  and  by  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  at  least  some  recollection  of  its  historic  associations  we 
offer  the  reader  a  description  of  it  as  it  exists  at  present.  Al¬ 
though,  thanks  to  the  humane  efforts  of  such  men  as  Sir 
Samuel  Ilomilly  and  Howard  the  philanthropist,  the  worst  abuses 
of  the  criminal  code  and  of  prison  discipline  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  memories  connected  with  the  building  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  gloomy  and  terrible.  Here  are  brought  for  detention 
until  trial  all  the  numerous  malefactors  of  the  metropolis,  as  well 
as  the  more  important  criminals  from  the  country,  who  are 
brought  to  London  when,  from  local  excitement  or  other  causes, 
it  is  thought  inexpedient  to  try  them  in  their  own  counties. 
Here,  too,  is  carried  out,  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  gaol 
in  the  kingdom,  the  last  awfhl  sentence  of  the  law ;  and,  although 
much  that  is  to  be  seen  is  of  a  nature  to  afford  anything  but 
pleasant  food  for  reflection,  we  think  it  desirable  to  chronicle  it 
before  the  building  has  become  a  mere  thing  of  the  past. 
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Tbe  visitor  to  Newgate  is  received  at  the  Governor's  office, 
passing  out  of  which  he  is  ushered  through  a  series  of  low, 
massive  doors,  and  down  a  narrow,  gloomy  passage,  into  the  old 
“  pinioning  ”  room.  Here  malefactors  were  formerly  pinioned 
before  being  led  to  execution ;  but  this  is  now  done  in  the  con¬ 
demned  cell  itself.  When  executions  were  performed  in 
public,  the  doomed  men  were  led  through  the  passage 
just  mentioned  to  the  narrow  door,  surmounted  with  irons, 
which  leads  out  into  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  gallows  used 
to  be  erected  in  the  open  street.  To  reach  this  the  sad  procession 
had  to  pass  through  the  kitchen  of  the  prison,  in  which  a  narrow 
passage  was  formed  by  suspending  two  long  black  curtains  from 
the  roof.  The  hooks  in  the  wall  to  which  the  lines  which  bore 
the  curtains  were  attached  still  remain  ;  but  the  principal  object 
•of  interest  to  the  visitor  at  the  present  day,  and  of  pride  to  the 
warder  who  acts  as  his  cicerone,  is  the  steam  contrivance  for  cooking 
vegetables.  The  pinioning  room  contains  two  large  cupboards, 
in  which  are  stored  up  the  implements  employed  in  the  dreary 
business  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  Newgate  officials — namely,  the  execution  of  felons  condemned 
to  death  within  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  Here,  amongst 
objects  of  minor  interest,  are  the  leg-irons  which  prisoners  wore 
in  olden  times,  together  with  the  anvil  upon  which  they  were 
riveted  on  arrival,  the  rivets  being  punched  out  when  their  wearer 
was  about  to  be  escorted  through  the  kitchen  to  his  death.  A 
very  heavy  set  of  these  irons  is  shown,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  the  celebrated  Jack  Shepherd,  whose  prison- 
breaking  propensities  made  him  once  so  celebrated.  In  Newgate 
itself  no  record  of  the  sojourn  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth’s  hero 
exists,- the  prison  which  once  stood  in  Wvch  Street  having  been 
the  scene  of  his  most  notable  exploits ;  the  irons,  therefore,  are 
probably  as  unauthentic  as  the  beheading  axe  which  also  forms  an 
imposing  part  of  the  exhibition.  This  was  certainly  made  for  the 
purpose  of  amputating  the  head  of  the  human  subject,  but,  during 
the  last  generation  or  so  at  least,  whenever  a  sentence  of  decapitation 
was  passed,  it  was  generally  carried  out  in  a  less  revolting  manner, 
the  culprit  being  first  hanged  and  his  head  afterwards  removed  by 
a  competent  surgeon.  The  axe  was  carried  in  procession  before 
the  criminal  rather  as  a  symbol  than  as  one  of  the  working  tools 
of  an  executioner.  Thistlewood,  the  “  Cato  Street  conspirator,” 
was  the  last  who  suffered  in  this  manner  outside  Newgate. 
Another  very  unpleasantly  suggestive  part  of  the  collection  is  the 
set  of  straps  with  which  condemned  culprits  are  fastened  and 
rendered  powerless  when  upon  the  scaffold.  A  painful  scene  at 
the  execution  of  one  Bousefield  led  to  the  substitution  of  this 
apparatus  for  the  rope  arrangement  previously  in  use. 

The  actual  prison  itself  is  a  modern  building,  erected  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  gaol,  and  is  built  and  managed  on  the  “  model 
prison  ”  system,  differing  in  no  way  in  its  arrangement  from  other 
gaols  in  the  country.  The  peculiar  and  melancholy  interest  of  the 
place  centres,  of  course,  in  the  provision  made  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death  who  are 
lodged  within  the  place.  The  condemned  cell,  with  its  dismal 
whitewashed  walls  and  scanty  furniture,  and  the  two  black  chairs 
under  the  pulpit  in  the  chapel,  provided  for  the  condemned 
man  and  for  the  warder  who  constantly  attends  him,  though 
simple  objects  enough  in  themselves,  are  from  their  associations 
anything  but  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Much  more  terrible  in 
appearance,  though  less  tragic  in  their  use,  are  the  “  dark  cells  ” 
for  refractory  prisoners.  These  are  so  dark,  so  isolated,  and  so 
impenetrable  to  sound  that  the  most  obstinate  and  violent  subject 
would  probably  give  in  after  a  short  experience  of  the  discipline. 
An  American  visitor  described  the  darkness  as  “  something  to  lean 
against  ”  ;  and  we  ourselves,  after  a  very  brief  voluntary  sojourn 
in  one  of  them,  experienced  a  most  oppressive  sense  of  meanness 
and  dejection.  Newgate  being  a  house  of  detention  and  not  a 
penal  establishment,  the  discipline  is  not  so  severe  as  at  other 
prisons,  and  the  occasions  upon  which  these  “  black  holes  ”  come 
into  use  is  very  rare.  When  we  compare  the  present  condition 
of  the  prison  and  its  denizens  even  with  the  description  given  by 
Dickens,  one  feels  a  sense  of  relief  and  of  hopefulness  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  human  improvement.  The  eminent  novelist’s  account  of 
the  large  groups  of  melancholy  men  walking  up  and  down  the 
spacious  ward  together,  all  awaiting  the  same  terrible  doom,  and 
giving  their  last  testamentary  injunctions  as  to  the  disposal  of 
tame  pigeons  and  other  “  portable  property,”  was  no  exaggerated 
or  exceptional  picture,  but  the  usual  preliminary  of  the  ghastly 
gaol  delivery  on  Monday  morning.  The  still  more  horrible 
revelations  of  Fielding,  and  the  last  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Jonathan 
Wild  and  his  associates,  belong  to  a  more  remote  past ;  but  their 
memories  cling  still  to  the  place,  which  seems  literally  to  lie 
under  the  “shadow  of  death.”  The  prisoners,  too,  are  for  the  most 
part  awaiting  trial,  and  are,  therefore,  naturally  upon  their  best  be¬ 
haviour.  Amongst  the  objects  of  historical  interest  in  the  prison 
is  an  old  water  cistern,  in  the  pinioning  room  before  spoken  of, 
which  bears  the  date  1781,  the  year  after  the  Lord  George  Gordon 
Biots,  during  which  Newgate  was  partially  burnt  down.  Even 
this  simple  fixture  recalls  scenes  of  bloodshed  without  and  of 
cold-blooded  judicial  murder  within  the  walls,  and  gives  a  ghastly 
reality  to  the  vivid  description  in  Barnaby  Rudye.  Nowadays  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  is  more  respected ;  and,  although  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  ideal  stage  of  civilization  which  would 
enable  us  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  its  surroundings  are  more 
decorous  than  they  formerly  were. 

In  one  of  the  exercise  yards  stands  the  gallows,  now  a  perma¬ 
nent  erection  contained  in  an  ordinary-looking  shed.  In  another 


large  room,  where,  under  the  old  system — most  happily  abolished 
— the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  herd  together,  and  concoct  plans 
for  fresh  robberies  and  other  crimes,  we  are  shown  another  instru¬ 
ment  of  penal  human  suffering,  the  whipping  horse.  As  only  the 
worst  and  most  dastardly  criminals  are  subject  to  this  form  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  we  can  regard  it  with  more  calm  feelings  than  the  sinister 
apparatus  which  we  have  just  left.  The  “  cat  ”  with  which 
the  punishment  is  administered  is  not  so  terrible  a  weapon  as  it 
used  to  be,  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  stalwart  warder,  it  is  capable  of 
inflicting  very  wholesome  correction,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  garotters  and  the  like  regard  it  with  salutary  awe.  We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  humane  persons  who  object  to 
corporal  punishment  that,  although  a  most  deterrent  implement, 
the  “  cat  ”  is  not  in  any  way  dangerous  to  life  or  health.  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  raise  objections  to  its  use,  on  the  ground  of  the 
moral  degradation  which  it  entails,  but  the  subjects  upon  which 
it  is  exercised  as  a  rule  belong  to  a  class  who  are  benefited  rather 
than  degraded  by  the  process.  In  the  same  repository  which 
contains  the  “  cat  ”  is  a  collection  of  ropes,  destined  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  last  sentence  of  the  law.  These  are  now 
supplied  by  the  Government,  and  are  sent  out  in  numbers  to  the 
colonies. 

An  open-air  passage,  closed  in  at  the  top  with  iron  bars,  leads 
from  the  prison  to  the  adjoining  Central  Criminal  Court.  This, 
which  is  known  to  facetiously-inclined  habitual  criminals  as  the 
“  Birdcage  Walk,”  is  the  cemetery  of  the  condemned,  and  the 
warder,  as  he  points  to  the  letters  cut  in  the  old  Roman  wall  to 
record  the  last  resting-place  of  the  many  notorious  criminals  who 
lie  there,  waxes  eloquent  on  the  details  of  the  murders  which  have 
from  time  to  time  filled  the  community  with  horror.  A  mere 
sketch  of  these  would  furnish  material  for  pages  of  “  sensational  ” 
description,  which  we  forego  for  the  same  reasons  which  induce 
us  to  pass  over  the  collection  of  ill-favoured  casts  from  the  faces 
of  the  executed  criminals,  taken  after  death.  Newgate  is  full  of 
reminiscences  of  the  more  stern  and  terrible  phases  of  criminal 
procedure  in  the  country ;  much  of  the  brutality  that  was  once 
thought  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  has 
passed  away,  and  it  is  permissible  to  wish,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  hope,  that  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  possible 
to  sweep  away  capital  punishment  itself.  Interesting  as  the 
old  prison  is,  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  regret  its  proposed  de¬ 
molition  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  executioner’s  museum 
within  its  walls  will  share  its  fate. 


POST  OFFICE  REFORMS. 

THE  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Fawcett’s  speech,  recently 
delivered  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Shoreditch,  afford  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  the  work  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  is  approached  and  done.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  refer 
specially  to  that  department  before  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
general  politics,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  he  had  to  say  concern¬ 
ing  it  was  of  an  eminently  satisfactory  nature.  But  not  the  least 
satisfactory  passage  of  the  speech  was  that  in  which  the  Post¬ 
master-General  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  “  not  be  supposed 
that  I  wish  it  to  be  thought  that,  with  regard  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Post  Office,  there  is  no  more  work  to  be  done 
and  no  further  improvements  to  be  carried  out.”  This  is  as 
it  should  be ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  see  how  much  good  work  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished,  and  what  good  promise  it  gives 
for  the  future  improvements  which  Mr.  Fawcett  has  in  mind. 
He  began  by  referring  to  the  “new  form  of  money-order 
termed  a  postal  order,”  which  was  devised  to  provide  a  cheaper 
and  simpler  way  of  transmitting  money,  and  which  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  It  was  then 
estimated  that  about  two  millions  of  these  orders  would  be 
issued  annually,  and  they  are  now  being  issued  at  the  rate 
of  four  millions  annually.  Again,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
these  orders  should  be  issued  for  as  low  a  sum  as  a  shilling,  it 
was  feared  that  “  there  could  be  no  demand  for  the  means  of 
transmitting  such  small  sums.”  Here  the  event  completely  proves 
Mr.  Fawcett  to  have  been  in  the  right,  inasmuch  as  postal  orders 
for  a  shilling  are  now  being  sent  out  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  a  year.  While  he  was  careful  to  refrain 
from  asserting  that  the  whole  of  this  amount  is  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  convenience  found  in  the  use  of  these  orders  by 
the  poorer  classes,  yet  nobody  will  be  inclined  to  dissent  from  his 
suggestion  that  “  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  ”  is  used  by  these  classes,  or  to  hesitate  in  the  conclusion 
that  by  .simple  means  a  great  benefit  has  been  conferred  upon 
people  who  stood  in  need  of  it.  The  lessening  of  trouble  gained 
by  the  possibility  of  sending  one  of  these  postal  orders  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  this  gain  would 
be  widely  enough  appreciated  to  warrant  the  change  being  made  has 
been  answered  in  the  only  way  that  is  completely  satisfactory  and 
irrefragable.  To  show,  Mr.  Fawcett  said,  how  little  ground  there 
was  for  the  fears  expressed  before  the  new  system  had  been  tried, 
he  stated  that  “  more  than  900,000/.  worth  of  these  orders  had 
been  issued  at  the  end  of  August,  and  only  20,000 /.  worth  remained 
unpaid.”  This  is  certainly  as  strong  a  proof  as  could  be  wished 
for  of  the  desirableness  of  the  step  taken. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  new  postal  orders  Mr.  Fawcett 
passed  on  to  that  of  the  employment  of  female  clerks,  by  a  staff 
of  whom  the  whole  clerical  work  connected  with  these  particular 
orders  is  done  at  St.  Martiu's-le-Grand  “  in  a  very  satisfactory 
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manner.”  The  speaker  further  stated  that  a  good  deal  of  other 
important  work  in  his  department  was  done  by  female  clerks,  of 
whom  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  are  employed,  “  and  the 
Dumber  is  rapidly  increasing.”  As  an  evidence  of  the  desire  to 
obtain  these  appointments,  it  was  set  forth  that  on  a  late  occa¬ 
sion  no  less  than  920  candidates  competed  for  40  appointments. 
There  are  two  sides,  if  not  more,  to  this  question,  although 
it  is  but  natural  that  the  Postmaster-General  should  contem¬ 
plate  only  one,  and  should  take  pleasure  in  its  contemplation. 
Putting  aside  the  general  difficulty  attending  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  as  they  affect  rejected  candidates — a  difficulty  which, 
however,  is  more  serious  here  than  in  ordinary  cases — it  re¬ 
mains  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  really  good  thing  for  the  success¬ 
ful  candidates  to  get  what  they  have  tried  for,  and  whether  it 
is  a  really  good  thing  for  the  public  service  that  they  should  get 
it.  One  would  like  to  have,  as  a  rider  to  the  Postmaster-General’s 
cheerful  statement,  some  statistics  showing  what  is  the  proportion 
of  the  work  done  by  female  clerks  as  compared  with  that  previously 
done  in  the  same  department  by  male  clerks,  and  showing  also  how, 
and  to  what  extent,  the  health  of  the  female  clerks  is  affected 
by  their  employment.  It  would  be  rash  to  endorse  or  echo  all 
.that  the  Postmaster-General  has  said  of  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  system  without  fuller  and  more  precise  information  on  this 
and  other  points.  It  seems  the  more  desirable  to  touch  on  this 
because  Mr.  Fawcett,  passing  from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
thought  it  evident,  from  the  results  of  employing  women  in  the  Post 
Office,  “  that  the  extensioft  of  the  field  for  the  labour  of  women 
would  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only  to  women  themselves,  but 
to  their  employers,  whether  those  employers  were  the  Government 
or  private  persons.”  This  opens  a  field  for  discussion  wider  than 
we  can  here  enter  upon ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  certainly  sweeping,  and  that  the  premisses  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  doubt.  Leaving  this  special  branch  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Fawcett  went  on  to  pay  a  graceful  and  well-deserved  compli¬ 
ment  to  Lord  John  Manners,  to  whom,  he  said,  the  credit  of 
introducing  the  new  postal  orders  was  more  due  than  to  himself, 
since  “  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  he  had  passed  through  its 
earlier  stages  a  Bill  which  would  have  authorized  their  issue.” 
From  this  Mr.  Fawcett  went  on  to  speak  of  other  matters,  among 
the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the  plan  for  receiving  small 
Savings  Bank  deposits  in  stamps,  and  in  what  he  had  to  say  as  to 
this  there  was  no  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or  doubt.  The  figures, 
indeed, speakto  a  great  extent  for  themselves.  “In  eleven  months  the 
number  of  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  has  increased 
by  no  less  than  436,000/.”  Part  of  this  result,  Mr.  Fawcett  said — 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  was  right  in  so  saying — was  no  doubt  due 
to  the  normal  growth  of  habits  of  saving  among  the  people  ;  but 
“  it  is  particularly  to  be  remarked  that,  whereas  the  number  of 
depositors  increased  by  436,000  during  the  eleven  months  that  the 
plan  has  been  in  operation,  during  the  previous  eleven  months, 
when  it  was  not  in  operation,  the  number  of  depositors  increased 
by  only  94,000.”  The  speaker  went  on  to  give  some  special 
instances  of  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  plan,  and  concluded 
this  branch  of  his  subject  by  pointing  out  that,  “  of  the  709,000 /. 
invested  through  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  in  Government 
Stocks,  271,000 /.  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Savings  Banks 
deposits  for  investment ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  withdrawal,  the 
aggregate  amount  now  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
is  2,181,000/.  more  than  it  was  eleven  months  since.” 

That  very  much  good  work  has  been  done  under  the  rule  of  the 
present  Postmaster-General  is  evident  enough  ;  but  it  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  that,  as  he  himself  has  pointed  out,  much  that  ought  to  be 
done  remains  undone  ;  and,  unluckily  for  the  prospects  of  imme¬ 
diate  action  in  these  matters,  the  doing  of  them  does  not  rest  with 
Mr.  Fawcett.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  telegrams  is  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  officially,  and  pro¬ 
bably  really,  content  to  leave  this  to  the  unrivalled  financial  skill 
of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  there  have  been  and  are  people  who,  while 
they  admit  the  unrivalled  skill,  may  not  feel  quite  so  safe  as  Mr. 
Fawcett  does  as  to  the  direction  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  delight  in 
exhibiting  this  skill  may  take.  More  important,  inasmuch  as  it  in¬ 
volves  a  danger  to  which  Mr.  Fawcett  did  not  refer,  is  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  laying  telegraph  wires  underground  instead  of  overground. 
Most  of  us  have  suffered  in  some  way  from  the  inconvenience  which 
the  speech  referred  to  of  the  interruption  of  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  during  the  recent  storms — an  inconvenience  which 
•would  have  been  avoided  if  the  wires  had  been  laid  underground. 
But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  overground  system  has  added 
a  new  danger  in  stormy  weather  to  human  safety,  and,  indeed,  to 
human  life.  A  falling  telegraph-wire  is  well  enough  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  decapitation,  and  though  horses  have  most  frequently 
suffered  from  this,  inasmuch  as  their  heads  are  naturally  in  the 
best  or  worst  position  for  catching  the  blow,  yet  the  danger  is 
not  one  that  ought  to  he  overlooked.  But,  Mr.  Fawcett  said,  the 
conversion  of  overground  into  underground  wires  “  would  be  very 
expensive.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  report  as  to  this 
matter  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  Postmaster-General ;  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  hope  confidently  that  his  representations  after  the  report 
will  lead  to  the  reform  which  seems  to  us  urgent  enough.  The 
old  proverb  about  a  ha’porth  of  tar  is  slow  in  carrying  conviction 
in  some  quarters.  As  to  the  parcel  post  Mr.  Fawcett  spoke  yet 
more  strongly  of  the  need  of  change,  but  with  no  more  certain 
hope  of  the  change  being  made  than  he  could  hold  out  with  regard 
to  the  telegraph  wires.  It  seems  also  desirable  to  note  the  fact  to 
which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  lately  called  attention,  that  the 


Post  Office  is  in  this  way  different  from  ordinary  banks,  that  it 
does  not  hold  itself  in  any  way  responsible  for  payment  made  on  a 
forged  signature.  This  is  a  fact  which  heavily  discounts  the  advan¬ 
tages  referred  to  above,  on  which  the  Postmaster-General  dwelt  in 
his  able  and  interesting  speech.  We  might,  however,  be  sure, 
even  without  Mr.  Fawcett’s  assurance  of  the  fact,  that  in  these, 
as  in  other  matters,  no  effort  will  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  secure 
all  the  convenience  that  he  can  for  the  public. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  speech  was  naturally  enough, 
as  we  have  said,  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  his  own  department ;  but  before  he  finished  he 
called  attention  to  one  or  two  questions  with  which  his  name,  like 
that  of  his  master,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  is  especially  identified.  Mr. 
Fawcett,  in  common  with  his  Radical  colleagues  in  the  Ministry, 
is  in  favour  of  extending  household  suffrage  to  the  counties ;  but, 
unlike  most  of  them,  he  urges,  with  Mr.  Mill,  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  accompanying  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage  with  proper- 
guarantees  for  the  representation  of  minorities.  The  subject  is  one 
which  Mr.  Fawcett  could  not  fully  treat  at  the  fag-end  of  a  speech, 
and  it  can  as  little  be  treated  at  the  fag-end  of  an  article.  But  it 
is  pleasing  to  find  the  most  respected  of  our  Radical  politicians 
speaking  so  plainly  before  a  popular  audience  on  behalf  of  the 
minorities  whom  most  of  his  party  look  on  only  as  things  to  be 
trampled  on.  • 


THE  SPANISH  BUDGET. 

IN  criticizing  Seiior  Camacho’s  Budget,  it  is  fair  to  bear  in  minfj 
that  the  task  he  has  undertaken  is  both  difficult  and  meri¬ 
torious.  Long-continued  misgovernment,  incompetence,  dis¬ 
honesty,  revolution,  and  civil  war  have  all  combined  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  Spain  and  to  throw  her  finances  into  confusion.  It  is- 
something  on  the  part  of  a  Finance  Minister  to  endeavour  to 
remedy  such  inveterate  evils,  and  to  recognize  the  obligations- 
which  rest  upon  his  Government.  If  Senor  Camacho’s  proposals 
are  not  always  well  considered,  they  seem,  at  least,  to  be  honestly 
meant,  and  many  of  them  will  introduce  great  improvements. 
The  Budget  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  dealing  with  the* 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  current  year  and  next  year,  and 
the  other  treating  of  the  debt.  We  shall  first  consider  the  former. 
Senor  Camacho  frankly  admits  that  Spain  is  suffering  from  chronic 
deficits.  Although  civil  war  has  long  been  ended,  although  peace 
has  heen  restored  to  Cuba,  and  although  the  late  Government 
professed  to  be  paying  off  debt  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  now  appears  that, 
last  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  3,640,000/.,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  current  year  will  end  with  a  deficit  of  4,240,000/.  To 
cover  these  deficits  the  new  Finance  Minister  proposes,  first,  a 
conversion  of  the  redeemable  debt,  to  which  we  shall  return  by 
and  by,  and,  secondly,  a  revision  and  equalization  of  taxation.  It 
was  stated  by  one  of  our  Secretaries  of  Legation  in  a  Report  two- 
or  three  years  ago,  that  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  laud  in  Spain 
pays  no  land-tax,  and  that  of  the  remainder  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  pays  less  than  its  due  share  of  the  tax.  Senor  Camacho 
proposes  to  equalize  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax,  and  at  the- 
same  time  to  reduce  its  rate  from  21  per  cent,  to  16  per¬ 
cent.  The  proposal  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right  direction ;  but 
16  per  cent,  is  still  an  enormously  heavy  rate.  It  amounts 
to  nearly  3s,  4 d.  in  the  pound,  and,  unless  the  new  Finance 
Minister  is  able  to  secure  purity  of  administration,  such  as  has 
never  hitherto  been  known  in  Spain,  we  greatly  fear  that  the 
evasions  of  taxation  of  which  he  complains  will  continue  to  be 
practised.  It  would  be  wiser  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  tax 
considerably  more,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  enforce  its  pay¬ 
ment  by  stringent  measures.  But  perhaps  a  reduction  of  5  per 
cent,  in  a  single  year  is  as  much  as  we  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  any  Minister.  Probably  he  has  not  very  much  faith 
in  his  own  ability  to  enforce  the  collection,  and  he  hopes  more 
from  the  equalization  of  its  incidence  than  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Administration  to  get  in  all  that  is  due  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Minister  further  proposes  to  revise  the  taxes  on  industry  aud 
commerce ;  to  suppress  tolls  and  bridge  and  ferry  dues ;  to 
diminish  the  tax  on  the  salaries  of  Government  servants  ;  to 
reduce  the  price  of  tobacco ;  and  to  impose  a  tax  upon  rents. 
These  are  large  and  far-reaching  measures,  and  they  are  mostly 
in  the  right  direction.  Our  only  fear  is  that  they  are  too 
ambitious ;  that  Senor  Camacho  is  endeavouring  to  do  in  a  single 
year  the  work  of  several  years,  and  that  the  results  will  not  answer 
his  expectations.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  principle  involved 
in  most  of  these  proposals  is  right,  and  that,  if  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  follows  up  the  beginning  now  made,  an  elasticity  hitherto 
unknown  will  soon  appear  in  the  finances  of  Spain.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  country  is  rich  in  resources,  that  it  has  been 
prospering  of  late  years,  and  that  the  people  are  able  to  pay  much 
more  than  they  now  pay.  A  rational  system  of  finance  would 
soon  prove  this,  and  would  enable  the  Government  to  fulfil  its 
obligations  to  its  creditors.  Lastly,  Senor  Camacho  proposes  to 
deal  with  the  Customs  tariff.  All  existing  duties  above  15  per 
cent,  and  under  20  per  cent,  are  to  be  reduced  to  15  per 
cent.,  and  afterwards  those  of  20  per  cent,  and  upwards  am 
also  gradually  to  be  reduced.  As  a  consequence  of  this  reform, 
the  Government  is  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  coun^ 
tries  for  commercial  treaties,  it  being  expressly  provided  that 
countries  which  have  not  commercial  treaties  with  Spain  are  not 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  reduction.  In  this  country  we  are 
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specially  interested  in  this  proposal  for  reducing  the  Customs  duties. 
The  late  Spanish  Government  legislated  in  a  hostile  manner 
against  this  country,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  welcome  the 
better  spirit  shown  by  Senor  Camacho  and  his  colleagues,  and  to 
hope  that  his  Budget  may  meet  with  the  acceptance  it  deserves. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  part  of  Senor  Camacho’s  Budget,  we 
find  that  he  proposes  to  fund  the  redeemable  and  lloating  debts, 
which  now  absorb  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  about  7  millions 
sterling  a  year.  The  proposal  is  that  a  new  debt  of  72  millions 
sterling  nominal  shall  be  created,  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  and 
redeemable  in  forty  years,  the  issue  price  being  85.  The  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  this  debt  would  not  much  exceed  3  millions 
sterling,  and  the  funding  would  thus  leave  free  very  nearly  4  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  to  assist  Senor  Camacho  in  covering  the  deficit 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  estimates.  But  the  old  perpetual  debt 
claims  a  portion  of  this  sum.  Under  the  existing  arrangement 
with  the  bondholders,  Spain  pays  1  per  cent,  upon  this  old  perpe¬ 
tual  debt  up  to  the  end  of  the  present  year,  from  and  after  which 
time  the  interest  is  to  be  increased  by  an  additional  £  per  cent., 
which,  in  round  numbers,  will  add  to  the  charge  about  million 
sterling.  This  leaves  free  only  about  2i  millions  sterling  to  be 
applied  to  covering  the  deficit;  and  by  means  of  this,  and  the  re¬ 
visions  and  reform  of  taxes  to  which  we  have  referred  above, 
Senor  Camacho  estimates  that  the  income  will  amount  to 
31,319,809/.,  leaving  asmall  nominal  surplus  of  13,841/.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  equalization  of  income  and  expenditure  thus  brought 
about  is  really  effected  for  the  most  part  by  the  suspension  of 
the  sinking  fund  now  applied  to  paying  off  the  redeemable  debt. 
In  other  words,  the  pretence  of  paying  off’  debt  made  by  the  late 
Government  had  no  loundation,  for  as  fast  as  it  paid  off  debt  with 
one  hand  it  incurred  debt  with  the  other  hand.  Still  it  will  be 
something  that,  even  by  the  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  Spain 
is  able  to  pay  her  way ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
Minister  is  not  too  sanguine  in  his  estimates. 

Senor  Camacho,  as  we  have  said,  proposes  to  carry  out  the 
convention  made  with  the  bondholders  five  years  ago,  and  to  pay 
15  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  debt  from  and  after  New  Year's  Bay 
next.  He  also  asks  power  from  Congress  to  negotiate  with  the 
bondholders  both  of  the  foreign  and  of  the  internal  debt  for  a  new 
arrangement.  Hopes  have  been  entertained  for  some  time  back 
that  the  new  Minister  would  propose  a  plan  for  converting  these 
debts,  and  various  schemes  had  been  propounded  by  which  this 
could  be  done  with  advantage  to  Spain  and  to  the  bondholders. 
Senor  Camacho,  however,  does  not  put  forward  any  plan 
or  even  suggestion,  but  contents  himself  with  taking  power  to 
negotiate  with  the  bondholders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  any 
of  the  schemes  to  which  we  have  referred  are  put  forward, 
they  will  not  be  entertained  by  the  bondholders.  In  all  past  ex¬ 
perience  conversions  of  the  debt  by  Spain  have  meant  partial 
repudiation.  Spain  has  pleaded,  first,  that  the  capital  of  the  debt 
was  larger  than  she  was  able  to  pay,  and  she  has  induced 
the  bondholders  to  agree  to  cut  down  the  principal  on  condition 
of  receiving  punctually  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Then  she  has 
’  pleaded  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  too  high,  and  that  she  could 
not  go  on  paying  it ;  but  that  if  her  creditors  would  meet  her  fairly, 
she  would  do  her  best,  and  would  pay  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 
When  the  creditors  agreed  to  accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  she 
again  pleaded  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  was  too  large ;  and 
thus  she  has  gone  on  reducing  principal  and  interest  until  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  whole  of  the  debt  would  ultimately  disappear  with¬ 
out  the  creditors  receiving  anything.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
creditors  should  now  be  tender-hearted  in  their  dealings  with  Spain. 
The  country'  is  rich  in  resources.  It  has  been  making  great  pro¬ 
gress  of  late,  and  it  is  well  able  to  meet  its  obligations.  Partly 
owing  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  partly  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera  in  France,  and  the  successive  bad  wine  harvests 
there,  the  trade  of  Spain  has  been  rapidly  growing  of  late  years, 
particularly  the  wine  trade.  The  French  wine  production  having 
fallen  off,  French  wine-makers  have  imported  immense  quantities 
of  Spanish  wine,  and  have  mixed  it  with  their  own  deficient 
yields,  and  sold  it  as  French  produce.  The  result  has  been  to 
pour  wealth  into  Spain,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  her  now  pleading 
that  she  is  unable  to  meet  the  claims  of  her  creditors.  It  also  seems 
to  us  rather  hard  upon  the  bondholders  that  the  redeemable 
debt  should  be  given  a  priority  over  the  old  debt,  and  should  be 
assured  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  new  funded  debt  of 
72  millions  sterling  is  to  be  a  preference  debt,  and  is  to  receive,  as 
we  have  already  said,  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Moreover,  certain  revenues  are  to  bo  made  over  to  the  Bank  of 
Spain  to  ensure  the  performance  of  the  contract.  We  fail 
to  see  on  what  grounds  the  floating  debt  and  redeemable  debt 
creditors  receive  this  preference  over  the  old  bondholders.  No 
doubt  these  debts  were  incurred — in  part,  at  least — during  the 
civil  war,  and  every  Government  is  justified  in  doing  whatsoever 
may  be  necessary  for  its  own  preservation.  But  when  everything 
is  said,  the  creation  of  a  preference  debt  in  such  a  manner  is 
giving  a  premium  to  those  who  lend  to  the  bankrupt  at  usurious 
rates  of  interest.  The  real  explanation  of  the  favour  shown 
to  this  class  of  creditors  is  not  so  much  that  they  came  to 
the  relief  of  Spain  when  she  was  fighting  for  her  integrity, 
for  that  applies  only  to  a  part  of  the  debt.  The  real  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  this  class  of  creditors  have  means  of  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Court  and  Government  of  Spain, 
and  that  therefore  they  are  able  to  secure  for  themselves  terms 
which  the  general  bondholders  cannot  obtain.  But  the  old 
bondholders  are  not  altogether  without  resource,  and  they  should 


seriously  consider  in  their  negotiations  with  Spain  whether  they 
should  permit  this  preference  to  be  given  to  the  new  class  of 
creditors.  No  doubt  the  old  creditors  gain  by  the  proposed 
arrangement  respecting  the  redeemable  debt ;  for  it  is  only  by 
means  of  this  arrangement  that  Senor  Camacho  finds  himself 
able  to  pay  to  them  the  additional  ^  per  cent,  which 
the  Government  of  Spain  is  bound  to  pay  from  and  after 
New  Year's  Day  next;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  creditors 
of  the  redeemable  debt  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  old  bondholders,  the  latter  would  obtain  a  still  better 
rate  of  interest,  Anyhow,  the  prospect  of  an  increased  rate  of 
interest  for  the  old  bondholders  does  not  seem  very  great.  If  to 
pay  them  an  additional  £  per  cent.  Senor  Camacho  has  to 
suspend  the  sinking  fund,  and  to  convert  tire  floating  and  redeem¬ 
able  debts  into  what  is  practically  a  permanent  debt,  where  is  he 
to  obtain  the  means  of  still  further  increasing  the  interest  on  the 
old  debt  ?  Possibly  the  reform  of  the  taxes  which  we  have 
described  above  may  yield  a  larger  revenue  in  future.  Senor 
Camacho  may  follow  up  his  Budget  of  this  year  by  measures  in 
the  future  which  will  ensure  the  punctual  payment  of  the  various 
taxes ;  and,  if  he  does  this,  no  doubt  the  receipts  will  grow 
rapidly.  But  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  reform  altogether  the 
old  system  of  taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  weed  out  and 
purify  the  administration. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

ERR  HANS  RICHTER'S  two  concerts  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  last  week  may  be  said  to  have  beguu  the 
autumn  concert  season  of  1881,  and  if  the  success  of  these  per¬ 
formances  is  any  promise  of  the  future,  we  may  well  look  forward 
to  a  season  of  more  than  usual  interest.  On  this  occasion,  with 
the  exception  of  two  items,  the  programme  has  been  strictly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  performance  of  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner, 
the  two  masters  that  Herr  Richter  is  acknowledged  to  have 
studied  most  profoundly',  and  it  was  no  doubt  partly  in  consequence 
of  this  that  St.  James’s  Hall  was  at  both  concerts  filled  with  a 
most  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audience. 

The  first  concert  opened  with  Herr  Wagner’s  striking  overture 
to  Die  Meistersinger ,  an  opera  which  stands  in  the  repertoire  pro¬ 
mised  to  us  at  the  Grand  German  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  next 
year,  and  which  is  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  composer’s 
"wonderful  versatility  in  his  art ;  for  in  Die  Meistersinger  he  has 
forsaken  legend  and  adopted  realism.  Rienzi,  indeed,  deals  with 
the  affairs  of  men ;  but  it  does  not  rank  in  the  same  class  as  Die 
Meistersinger,  being,  as  the  composer  himself  avers,  different  in  its 
essence  from  his  later  compositions.  The  effect  produced  at  this  per¬ 
formance  was  of  the  finest,  and  showed  that  the  orchestra  had  been 
no  less  carefully  trained  to  their  work  than  on  the  other  occasions 
when  they  appeared  before  the  public.  To  the  Meistersinger  over¬ 
ture  succeeded  six  songs  by  Berlioz,  for  solo  voices,  with  orchestral 
accompaniments,  the  words  being  written  by  Theophile  Gautier, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Franz  Hueffer.  Mr.  Ilueffer’s 
translations  are  certainly  not  happy  ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
much  importance  Berlioz,  in  common  with  all  great  composers, 
attached  to  the  words  that  the  music  is  intended  to  accompany, 
it  seems  unlucky  that  the  original  text  should  be  marred  by  in¬ 
effective  translation.  Not  content  with  distorting  English  idioms, 
as  when  he  uses  “  fro  and  to  ”  for  “  to  and  fro,”  Mr.  Hueffer  thus 
translates: — 

Un  air,  comme  en  soupir  aux  cieux 
L’ange  amoureux. 

Such  songs  may'  breathe  in  realms  above, 

Angels  of  love. 

As  to  Mr.  Ilueffer’s  capacity  for  catching  the  spirit  of  Gautier’s 
verse,  one  other  quotation  from  a  poem  which  M.  Gounod  has 
also  set  to  music  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  At  the  end  of  the 
Barcarolle  which  begins  with  the  words  “Bites,  la  jeune  belle,” 
we  have : — 

Menez-moi,  dit  la  belle, 

A  la  rive  fiilfele 
Oil  l’on  aime  toujours. 

— Cette  rive,  ma  chore, 

On  ne  la  connait  gufere 
Au  pay's  des  amours. 

Mr.  Hueffer  renders  this  passage  : — 

“  Carry  me,”  cries  the  maiden, 

“  To  that  enchanted  Aiden 
Where  true  love  never  dies.” 

That  fair  land  to  discover 
Full  fain  is  many  a  lover. 

But  who  knows  where  it  lies  ? 

If  this  is  translation,  then  translator’s  work  is  indeed  easy.  But 
it  leads  us  to  ask  the  question,  Why,  in  the  name  of  reason, 
should  not  the  original  words  be  sung  P  Surely  it  will  not  be 
said  that  our  singers  are  incapable  of  singing  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  !  The  same  words  are  sung  over  and  over  again  to 
M.  Gounod’s  setting,  and  why  not  to  Berlioz’s  P  Who  would  think 
of  performing  Beethoven’s  Choral  Symphony  with  an  English 
translation  of  Schiller's  “Ode  to  Joy,’’  which  is  used  at  the  end 
of  it?  Is  German  easier  to  sing  than  French,  or  is  it  easier  for 
the  public  to  understand  P  The  truth  is,  we  fear,  that  translators 
of  songs  and  operatic  libretti  think  that  any  words  will  serve 
j  as  a  translation,  provided  they  rhyme  to  a  certain  degree  and  fit 
1  in  with  the  music  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Hueffer  has 
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followed  in  the  wake  of  such  translators.  It  is  some  satisfaction 
to  think  that  the  words  did  not  absolutely  mar  the  effect  of 
Berlioz's  music,  which,  though  tinged  with  that  peculiar  melan¬ 
choly  so  characteristic  of  much  of  his  work,  will  repay  the  study 
it  demands.  The  songs  which  are  likely  to  become  most  popular 
are,  to  our  thinking,  “  The  Spectre  of  the  Bose/’  which  was  finely 
sung  by  Miss  Ellen  Orridge,  and  “  The  Tomb,”  which  Mr. 
Shakespeare  rendered  with  much  feeling.  The  remaining  songs 
were  well  sung  respectively  by  Miss  Louise  Pyk  and  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Eugene  D’Albert's  Concerto  in  A  followed.  The  composer, 
who  played  the  pianoforte  part  on  this  occasion  himself,  is  only  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  1 864,  and  appears  before  the 
public  as  a  musical  prodigy.  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play,  and  Mr. 
D’Albert  certainly  performed  it  with  a  modesty  worthy  of  his 
great  abilities.  Trained  under  the  professors  of  the  National  Training 
School  for  Music,  at  which  school  he  gained  in  1876  a  Northum¬ 
berland  Scholarship,  he  completed  last  year  the  score  of  the  Con¬ 
certo  in  A  which  was  performed  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  although 
not  altogether  unknown  to  the  musical  world,  Mr.  D’Albert 
probably  owes  to  Herr  Bichter's  appreciation  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  public  thus  early.  Of  the  Concerto  itself  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  gives  evidence  of  great  intellectual 
power  and  vigour  of  thought,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  orchestration,  remarkable  in  so  young  a  musician.  The 
work  consists  of  three  movements  “Allegro  moderato,”  “  Andante 
sostenuto,”  and  “  Allegro  vivace,”  of  which  the  second  movement  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive.  The  whole  work,  however,  is 
masterly,  and  although  the  influences  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  even  Chopin  are  at  times  evident,  yet  in  no  passage  that  we 
could  mention  is  any  servile  imitation  to  be  observed.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  the  production  is  faultless.  There  are 
faults,  and  grave  ones.  In  some  parts  of  the  work,  for  instance, 
the  pianoforte  is  absolutely  inaudible  owing  to  the  very  heavy 
orchestration,  and  thus  the  want  of  reservation  of  power,  the 
waste  of  energy,  as  one  may  say,  tends  to  confuse  and  impair  the 
value  of  many  an  otherwise  telling  passage.  Then,  again,  the  inor¬ 
dinate  length  of  the  various  movements  wearies  the  listener  and 
shows  the  inexperience  of  the  composer.  These,  however,  are 
faults  which  time  and  study  may  remedy,  and  we  trust  that  Mr. 
D’Albert,  regardless  of  his  first  successes,  will  work  as  he  has 
hitherto  done,  and  attain  that  goal  which  talent  deserves.  In 
bringing  Mr.  D’Albert  thus  prominently  before  the  public,  Herr 
Bichter  has  shown  that  he  is  cosmopolitan  and  unprejudiced  in 
matters  musical ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  young  composer  cannot 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  orchestra  rendered  his 
work  on  this  occasion.  This  concert  concluded  with  Beethoven's 
Choral  Symphony,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  was  as  admir¬ 
ably  performed  as  upon  former  occasions. 

The  second  Bichter  concert  opened  with  the  overture  to 
Wagner’s  Tannhduser ,  to  which  the  orchestra  did  due  justice,  the 
accelerando  towards  the  close  being  especially  remarkable ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  “  Vorspiel  ”  and  Isolde’s  “  Liebestod,” 
from  the  same  composer’s  opera  of  Tristan  und  Isolde — an  opera 
which  we  are  promised  next  year  at  Drury  Lane,  but  which  is  as  yet 
unheard  in  England.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  unsuccessful  of 
the  selection  from  the  Wagner  repertoire  which  Herr  Bichter  has 
chosen,  as  the  pieces  were  taken  from  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  opera — a  combination  not  likely  to  unite  harmoniously,  and 
therefore  apt  to  create  a  feeling  of  incongruity.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  concert  the  “  Walkiirenritt  ”  and  “Siegfried’s  Tod  und 
Trauermarsch  ”  were  announced  ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
holder  of  the  performing  right  of  The  Niebelungen  Ring,  Herr 
Neumann,  had  refused  permission  to  perform  them,  these  two 
numbers  were  cut  out.  Instead  of  them,  however,  the  “  Siegfried 
Idyl,”  which  followed  the  “  Liebestod,”  and  the  overture  to  the 
Fliegende  Hollander,  were  substituted.  The  “  Siegfried  Idyl  ” 
was  composed,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  composer’s  son 
Siegfried,  in  honour  of  Mme.  Wagner,  and  was  played  as  a  serenade 
on  her  birthday  in  1871  for  the  first  time.  It  is  constructed  upon 
themes  mostly  taken  from  the  opera  of  the  same  name,  which 
Herr  Wagner  had  then  just  completed,  and  is  written  for  a  small 
orchestra.  Simplicity  and  extreme  tenderness  are  its  especial 
features,  which  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  skilful  use  which  the 
composer  makes  of  the  old  German  cradle-song,  “  Schlaf,  Kindchen, 
schlaf.”  The  overture  to  Her  Fliegende  Hollander  came  next, 
and  was  played  in  a  manner  worthy  of  an  orchestra  well  trained, 
and  conducted  by  Herr  Bichter. 

The  second  part  of  this  concert  consisted  in  the  performance  of 
Beetiroven’s  Third  Symphony,  the  “  Eroica.”  This  symphony, 
which  the  composer  intended  to  dedicate  to  Napoleon,  an  intention 
which  he  gave  up  when  he  heard  that  the  Consul  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor,  contains  as  its  second  movement  the  magnificent 
Funeral  March,  which  was  rendered  with  profound  pathos  at 
this  performance,  while  the  manner  in  which  the  airy  Scherzo 
which  follows  it  in  startling  contrast  was  played  was  nearly  fault¬ 
less.  The  “  Eroica”  has  been  so  often  given  here  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  performance  sustained  in 
every  way  the  great  reputation  of  Herr  Bichter  and  his  orchestra. 

We  may  here  observe  that  the  prospectus  of  the  Grand 
German  Opera  at  Drury  Lane  has  been  issued,  by  which  we 
see  that,  besides  Herr  Wagner's  Tamihiiuset ,  Lohengrin,  and 
Her  Fliegende  Hollander,  the  Fidelio  of  Beethoven,  and  the 
Ruryanthe  of  Weber  will  be  performed  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  from  iSth  May  to  27th  June,  1882.  The  artists 
engaged  comprise  Frau  Sucher,  Fraulein  Malten  of  the 
Dresden  Opera,  Fraulein  Wiedermann ;  Herr  Winkelmann,  who 


had  been  chosen  by  Wagner  to  perform  the  part  of  Parsifal  in  his 
new  opera  of  that  name;  Herr  Wolff,  Herr  Gura  of  Hamburg, 
and  Dr.  Kraus ;  while  the  entire  chorus  of  the  Hamburg  Opera 
House  has  been  secured,  and  the  orchestra  will  be  that  of  the 
Bichter  Concerts.  The  operas  will  be  conducted  by  Herr  Bichter, 
and  the  whole  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Herren  Hermann 
Franke  and  B.  Pollini.  The  Niebelungen  Ring  is,  according  to 
recent  accounts,  to  be  performed  at  about  the  same  time  at 
another  theatre,  under  Herr  Neumann’s  direction,  and  at  an 
earlier  date  Mr.  Carl  Bosa  proposes  to  give  some  of  the  Wagnerian 
operas  in  English.  We  hear  with  regret  that  it  is  likely  that  Mr. 
Bosa’s  intention  of  including  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford's  Veiled 
Prophet  in  his  next  season’s  performances  may  not  be  carried 
out.  It  would  be  matter  for  much  regret  if  Mr.  Bosa  were  un¬ 
able  to  satisfy  his  own  and  his  admirers’  aspirations  by  bringing 
out  an  opera  in  English  by  an  English  composer  as  it  ought  to  be 
brought  out,  and  we  must  hope  that  any  difficulties  which 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  his  doing  this  can  and  will  be  over¬ 
come. 

On  Monday  last  the  directors  of  the  Monday  Popular  Con¬ 
certs  began  their  twenty-fourth  season  with  a  string  Quartet 
in  A  Minor,  by  Johannes  Brahms,  which  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  England  on  this  occasion.  Numbered  as  Op.  51, 
No.  2,  this  quartet  consists  of  four  movements,  “Allegro  non 
troppo,”  “  Andante  moderato,”  “  Quasi  minuetto,”  and  “  Allegro 
non  assai.”  The  first  movement,  which  is  also  the  most  intri¬ 
cate,  contains  some  very  effective  passages  and  much  clever  con¬ 
trapuntal  writing,  while  the  second  and  third  are  simpler  both  in 
construction  and  expression.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
second  movement  is  likely  to  be  preferred  to  the  others  ;  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  judge  from  the  first  hearing  of  so  important 
a  work.  The  rendering  given  of  it  on  Monday  night  by  Herr 
Strauss,  Mr.  L.  Bies,  Mr.  Zerbini,  and  Signor  Piatti,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  highly  satisfactory,  and  we  hope  to  have  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  hearing  this  work.  After  a  graceful  serenade,  the 
composition  for  piano  and  violoncello  of  Signor  Piatti,  which  was 
effectively  sung  by  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  accompanied  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  Mile.  Janotha  played  two  pieces.  The  first,  a  Bhapsodie  in  B 
Minor,  by  Brahms — a  novelty  at  these  concerts— is  a  piece  full  of 
difficulties,  which  were  finely  met  by  the  pianiste,  and  it  abounds 
in  startling  contrasts  artistically  welded  together  to  form,  as  the 
analytical  programme  says,  “  a  consistent  whole.”  The  second 
was  Mendelssohn’s  well-known  Andante  and  Bondo  Capriccioso. 
Mile.  Janotha  played  the  Andante  with  great  feeling  and  grace,  and 
the  Bondo  with  lightness  and  speed  which  were  almost  amazing, 
and  procured  for  her  such  applause  that  she  had  to  resume  her  place 
and  play  a  Mazurka  by  Chopin.  The  second  part  of  the  concert 
began  with  three  pieces  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  early 
works  of  M.  Bubinstein,  and  not  particularly  remarkable.  However, 
Mile.  Janotha  and  Signor  Piatti  contrived  to  give  an  interest  to 
them  by  the  fine  manner  of  their  performance.  Mr.  E.  Lloyd 
sang  a  song,  “  Begret,”  by  Schubert,  with  success,  and  the  concert 
terminated  with  Haydn’s  quartet,  Op.  42,  in  D  Minor. 


THE  THEATRES. 

rip  HE  St.  James's  nas  opened  with  a  list  of  performances  of  the 
kind  our  best  comedy  theatres  regularly  give  us — a  new 
adaptation  from  the  French  and  the  revival  of  an  old  one.  The 
Cape  Mail,  which  is  the  new  play  “adapted  from  the  French  by 
Clement  W.  Scott,”  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  though  the  play¬ 
bill  does  not  say  so,  a  version  of  Jeanne  qui  pleure  et  Jeanne  qui 
rit.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  one  of  many  variations  on  an  old  motive, 
among  which  are  La  Joie  fait  Peur,  and  a  play  given  in  London 
by  the  Dutch  company,  He  Militaire  Willemsorde.  In  Mr.  Scott’s 
adaptation  a  Mrs.  Frank  Preston,  the  wife  of  an  officer  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  fallen  at  Borke’s  Drift,  and  his  sister  Mary,  go  through 
the  martyrdom  of  pretending  to  believe  him  still  alive  in  order  to 
spare  his  blind  mother  the  shock  of  learning  the  truth.  To  keep 
up  the  delusion,  they  not  only  invent  letters  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  but  go  to  balls  and  wear  fine  dresses.  At  last  a  letter 
comes,  through  the  family  lawyer,  telling  that  Preston  is  alive, 
and  the  piece  ends  happily — all  of  which  any  one  may  find 
touching  that  likes.  For  ourselves,  though  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  that  moralist  who  would  have  lied  with  Desdemona, 
we  think  that  a  fine  sentimental  motive  is  not  dramatic  excuse 
enough  for  a  long  and  elaborately  acted  lie,  particularly  when 
it  is  useless  and  the  acting  overdone.  Mrs.  Preston  could 
not  have  deceived  her  husband’s  mother  for  ever,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  grief  which  left  her  capable  of 
such  capital  acting  and  so  much  literary  activity  in  the  way 
of  inventing  letters  cannot  apparently  have  been  very  intense. 
In  reality,  such  a  deceit  would  be  both  cruel  and  cowardly. 
Besides,  why  should  the  two  ladies  deceive  the  world  at  large,  as 
they  appear  to  do,  and  add  its  contempt  to  their  sufferings  ? 
The  barefooted  Carmelite,  who  suffers  all  kinds  of  misery  because 
her  faith  teaches  her  that  it  is  the  highest  of  duties,  is  an  object  of 
respectful  pity ;  but  a  woman  who  should  torture  herself  without 
the  faith  would  only  be  fit  for  a  madhouse.  And  Mrs.  Frank 
Preston  suffers  just  such  an  uncalled-for  martyrdom.  Many, 
too,  of  the  mere  incidents  of  the  piece  are  not  properly  accounted 
for.  Is  it  likely,  for  instance,  that  in  these  days  of  telegrams  and 
the  vigilant  Correspondent,  Preston’s  wife  would  have  been  left  to 
learn  of  his  safety  from  a  letter  ?  The  motive  of  the  piece  is  not 
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sufficient,  and  the  incidents  do  not  appear  inevitable  and  natural ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  essentially  uadramatic,  and  so  obviously  a  mere  piece 
of  machinery — and  even  creaking  machinery— for  the  production 
of  sentiment,  that  it  defeats  its  own  end.  Such  as  it  is,  it 
is  acted  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  theatre.  All  the  parts 
were  fairly  well  filled,  and  the  two  chief  ones — those  of  the  blind 
Mrs.  Preston  and  her  daughter-in-law — were  given  very  finely. 
Mrs.  Gaston  Murray  gave  a  touching  rendering  of  blindness  and 
the  timid  dependence  it  causes.  Mrs.  Kendal  acted  with  power  as 
Mrs.  Frank  Preston.  The  unreality  of  the  piece  could  be  for  an 
instant  almost  forgotten  while  watching  her  as  she  hears  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  which  tells  of  her  husband's  safety.  There  was  a 
rise  to  real  tragic  force  from  her  first  thought  that  it  is  only 
another  pious  deception  to  the  moment  when  she  knows  it  is  true, 
and  tears  the  letter  from  her  sister’s  hand. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  Horn is  an  adaptation  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  It  has  the  same  sort  of  relation  to  the  Aventuriere  of 
Emile  Augier  which  a  signpost  copy  of  Reynolds’s  “  Lord 
Heathfield  ’’  might  possibly  have  to  the  original.  Perhaps  even  less, 
for  the  sign-painter  might  he  trusted  to  add  nothing,  while  Mr. 
Robertson  thought  fit  to  introduce  a  quite  unnecessary  Miss  Dora 
Thornhaugh.  But  then,  possibly,  she  is  not  quite  superfluous. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  dramatic  motive  for  her  existence,  and 
there  is  more  than  one  very  good  one  why  she  should  not 
be  there ;  hut  she  gives  occasion  for  a  great  deal  of  comic 
love-making,  which  would  be  well  enough  in  a  farce,  and 
afford  a  fine  opportunity  for  Mr.  Toole  or  Mr.  Royce.  It  is 
not  the  less  quite  out  of  place  in  Home.  There  is  also,  we 
conceive,  another  reason  for  her  existence.  In  the  Aventuri'cre 
Fabrice  returns  home,  after  a  wild  youth,  to  find  his  father  about 
to  fall  a  victim  to  an  adventuress.  He  saves  him  bv  deceiving  the 
woman  into  a  belief  that  he  is  himself  a  wealthy  man,  and  so  per¬ 
suading  her  to  be  false  to  his  father,  and  then  sends  her  away. 
At  the  close  he  discovers  that  her  affection  for  him  has 
grown  to  be  real,  and  is  left  reflecting  on  the  one  sincere  love 
he  has  found  on  earth.  Now  this  would  apparently  be  found 
too  hard  for  an  English  audience,  and  Miss  Dora  Thornhaugh 
was  invented  to  give  Colonel  John  White  his  proper  share  of  the 
domestic  affections,  and  destroy  the  dramatic  pathos  of  his 
character.  As  it  is  with  Fabrice,  so  it  is  with  the  whole  piece. 
The  tone  has  been  lowered  throughout.  And  what  is  kept  is  made 
as  wonderful  as  what  has  been  added.  Having  resolved  to  bring  the 
date  of  the  play  down  to  our  own  time,  Mr.  Robertson  must  needs 
allow  Colonel  White  to  frighten  Mountraffe  by  the  threat  of  a 
duel.  Don  Annibal  was  naturally  scared  by  finding  that  Fabrice 
knew  all  about  the  famous  coup  de  Matapan ;  but  a  Captain  Mount¬ 
raffe  would  simply  call  for  the  police.  If  we  had  the  occasion 
or  the  space,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  every  scene  and 
every  character  in  L' Aventuriere  has  been  spoiled  in  exactly 
the  same  way.  The  worst  instance  is  probably  the  frothy 
nonsense  of  the  love  scene  between  Colonel  White  and  Mrs. 
Pinchbeck.  The  acting  of  the  play  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior 
to  the  acting  of  The  Cape  Mail.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  comparatively 
tame  and  colourless,  and  never  makes  us  forget  for  a  moment  how 
inartistic  the  character  she  is  playing  really  is.  Mr.  Kendal  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  his  part.  Only  the  gayest  comedy  could  make 
Colonel  White  tolerable,  and  it  is  quite  wanting  in  Mr.  Kendal's 
acting.  Mr.  Wenman  played  the  part  of  Mr.  Dorrison  firmly  and 
well.  It  is  somewhat  harder  to  estimate  Mr.  Hare’s  rendering  of 
Captain  Mountraffe.  No  Mrs.  Pinchbeck  would  allow  herself  to 
be  hampered  by  a  fellow  with  the  manners  of  an  insolent  groom ; 
but,  granted  that  she  would,  then  Mr.  Hare's  acting  is  consistent 
and  finished.  He  quite  makes  us  share  Colonel  White’s  longing 
to  kick  the  insolent  intruder.  And,  after  all,  Mr.  Flare’s  acting  is 
not  more  out  of  place  than  the  part  of  Captain  Mountraffe  in 
Home. 

In  whatever  sense  the  words  may  be  taken,  The  Half-Way 
House  exactly  suits  what  has  for  long  been  the  tone  of  the  Vaude¬ 
ville.  Like  most  of  the  pieces  which  have  been  brought  out  there  of 
late,  this  so-called  comedy  is  a  combination  of  the  farce  in  three 
acts  with  the  domestic  melodrama.  What  plot  it  has  is  melo¬ 
dramatic,  and  the  element  of  comedy  is  supplied  by  the  mechanical 
puns  of  the  dialogue,  which  are  let  off  like  crackers  whenever  they 
are  out  of  season — that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  act  to 
the  end  of  the  third.  It  is  a  serious  task  to  attempt  to  give  any 
notion  of  what  this  “  comedy  ”  is  like.  It  manifestly  cannot  be 
said  to  depend  for  its  interest  on  the  construction  of  its  plot. 
Everything  is  set  going  by  some  complicated  series  of  events 
which  took  place  before  the  curtain  rose,  and  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  justly  supposed  to  be  too  impatient  to  listen  to. 
The  general  wind-up  is  obviously  brought  about  by  everybody’s 
recognizing  that  the  thing  has  lasted  long  enough ;  and  that 
it  is  time  to  do  what,  supposing  anything  remotely  similar 
to  be  possible  in  real  life,  they  would  all  have  done  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  act.  Neither  can  the  author, 
Mr.  Sims,  mean  us  to  take  his  characters  seriously.  A  young 
country  gentleman,  the  soul  of  honour  and  an  ideal  lover,  who 
wins  his  mistress  under  a  false  name  because  his  mother  has 
been  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  an  elderly  country  gentleman 
who  allows  his  wife  to  be  shut  up  because  he  is  worried  into  it  by 
his  sister,  who  is  fiercely  ambitious  for  the  honour  of  being  his 
housekeeper ;  and  a  heroine  who  is  there  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
young  gentleman  and  into  the  arms  of  her  father  in  the  great 
scene  of  the  second  act  are  only  Mr.  Sims's  slight  modifications  of 
the  standing  masks  of  the  artificial  comedy  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  invented  by  Mr.  Byron.  The  other  personages  are 


manifestly  there  to  make  puns.  We  may  make  an  exception  in 
favour  of  a  naval  officer  who  goes  about  on  leave  in  his  uni¬ 
form,  which  is  a  mixture  of  that  of  a  commander  and  the 
attire  of  the  stage  smuggler.  This  person  hops  in  and  out 
of  the  play  in  order  to  stammer  and  go  up  to  the  country 
gentleman's  sister  in  order  to  say  one  thing  and  then  say  another. 
But  it  is  the  puns  in  which  the  strength  of  the  piece  consists — 
puns  of  the  mechanical  kind,  which  can  be  made  in  any  number 
with  patience  and  a  dictionary.  To  be  sure,  this  labour  has  been 
largely  spared  Mr.  Sims,  the  majority  of  his  puns  being  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  baser  sort  of  comic  papers  for  many  a  day. 
They  are  one  and  all,  new  and  old,  of  the  kind  which  gracefully 
plays  on  the  similarity  of  sound  between  ’eart  and  art. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  the  belief  that  the  badness  of  a  piece  gives  a 
larger  scope  to  the  skill  of  the  actor  that  Messrs.  James  and 
Thorne  accept  plays  of  the  character  they  have  been  producing  for 
so  long.  If  so,  they  may  be  congratulated  on  having  done  some¬ 
thing  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  opinion.  With  every  desire  to 
forget  Mr.  Sims’s  piece  as  completely  as  possible,  we  can  remember 
the  acting  of  the  Vaudeville  company  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Thorne 
will  perhaps  not  understand  our  sympathy  when  we  say  that  we 
are  sorry  to  see  so  good  an  actor  turned  into  a  mouthpiece  for  bad 
witticisms  and  routine  sentiments.  But,  whether  or  not,  the  regret 
was  due  to  the  contrast  between  the  part  he  played  and  the  real 
humour  and  tenderness  he  put  into  it.  We  would  advise  him, 
however,  when  he  has  a  pun  to  make,  not  to  produce  it  so  much 
as  if  it  were  a  pistol-shot,  and  then  stand  as  if  he  were  watching 
the  effect.  The  quicker  these  things  are  done  the  better  and  the 
less  unnatural  they  are.  Mr.  Farren  acted,  as  he  always  does, 
with  the  manners  and  tones  of  a  gentleman,  and  it  is  clearly  not  his 
fault  if  these  do  not  suit  very  well  with  the  part  of  Squire  Hasseltine. 
The  fooling  of  Mr.  Lestocq  as  the  man  in  possession  of  the  Half¬ 
way  House  was  excellent.  Mrs.  Canninge,  in  the  part  of  Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy,  the  Squire’s  sister,  was  venomous,  as  she  ought  to 
be,  and  well  bred,  for  which  we  thank  her.  The  part  would  lend 
itself  so  easily  to  vulgarity.  Miss  Alma  Murray  was  tender  and 
graceful  as  the  heroine,  Ivy  Hope. 

The  “  new  and  original  poetical  and  historical  play,”  in  five  acts, 
by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Raleigh,  chosen  by  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  hour  for  her  reappearance  on  the  English  stage,  suggests 
some  reflections  on  the  stock  lamentations  over  the  difficulty  of 
getting  pieces  by  English  writers  produced.  Like  more  than  one 
which  have  lately  triumphed  over  the  difficulty  of  getting  acted, 
Queen  and  Cardinal  is  very  bad.  Whether  this  is  a  proof  that  the 
faculty  for  writing  plays  is  utterly  lost  in  this  country,  or  only 
that  the  judgment  of  the  “  practical  man  ”  as  to  what  is  tit  for  the 
stage  is  not  so  infallible  as  he  commonly  supposes,  or  both,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Perhaps  it  proves  the  first  of  these 
propositions  better  than  the  second ;  for  Queen  and  Cardinal  is 
new  and  original  in  very  much  the  same  sense  that  an  adaptation 
from  the  French  is.  The  only  difference  is  that  Mr.  Raleigh  has 
preferred  to  recast  the  work  of  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  Queen 
and  Cardinal  is  simply  an  attempt  to  re-write  Henry  VIII.,  and 
fit  it  for  a  nineteenth-century  audience,  which,  as  a  great  critical 
authority  informs  us,  has  quite  outgrown  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Raleigh 
is  to  be  praised  for  drawing  on  national  sources,  and  the  result  of 
his  efforts  is  highly  satisfactory.  He  has  produced  a  play  which 
every  member  of  his  audience  could  see  at  once  was  very  bad.  And 
yet  he  has  trodden  faithfully  in  the  steps  of  the  adapter.  He  has 
carefully  lowered  the  whole  tone  of  his  subject.  He  has  put  stage 
sentiment  in  the  place  of  real  passion,  slovenly  English  where  the 
noblest  blank  verse  was  before,  and  mere  stage  effects  in  the  place 
of  great  dramatic  situations.  Having  had  the  heart  to  re-write 
Wolsey’s  reflections  on  his  fall,  he  ends  up  a  tirade  of  common¬ 
place  thus : — 

No  miracle  for  me.  My  course  is  run, 

Aud  all  my  dreams  must  end  in  nothingness. 

O  God !  that  it  should  ever  come  to  this ! 

Foiled — overthrown — and  by  a  woman,  too. 

This  is  not  much  worse  than  what  has  been  done  to  many  French 
originals  in  English  adaptations  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is 
not  to  be  done  to  Shakspeare  with  equal  impunity.  The  acting 
of  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons’s  company  was  of  a  kind  to  hasten  the 
precipitate  fall  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Kemble  delivered  the  few  lines 
he  had  to  give  in  the  part  of  Cranmer  with  force  and  in¬ 
telligence,  but  nothing  else  called  for  piaise.  Mrs.  Scqtt  Siddons 
acted  in  a  noisy  unemotional  melodramatic  style,  which  is  fortu¬ 
nately  now  becoming  old  fashioned,  even  as  an  example  of  bad 
acting.  Several  of  the  other  members  of  the  company  have 
proved  competent  to  act  in  less  trying  plays;  but  they  were 
unable  to  put  life  into  Mr.  Raleigh's  combinations  of  emptiness 
and  pretension. 

Another  of  the  very  remarkable  pieces  called  “burlesque 
dramas,”  doubtless  because  they  burlesque  nothing,  and  are  not 
dramatic,  has  appeared  at  the  Gaiety.  Whittington  and  his  Cat  is 
the  title,  and  the  author  is  Mr.  Burnand.  The  part  in  the  authorship 
which  really  belongs  to  Mr.  Burnand,  and  not  to  the  stage  carpenter 
or  arranger  of  dances,  is  doubtless  the  few  smart  puns  and  cleverly 
absurd  plays  on  words  which  disturb  the  general  insipidity  of  the 
piece.  They  come  up  once  or  twice  in  a  scene,  and  feebly  burst 
like  bubbles  in  soda-water  going  flat,  after  the  manner  of  the  jests 
in  the  conversation  of  Thackeray’s  fashionable  portrait-painter. 
For  the  rest,  the  piece  is  of  the  kind  which  the  Gaiety  audience 
demands  and  obviously  enjoys.  There  are  plenty  of  brilliant 
dresses,  and  the  habicual  absence  of  dress.  There  is  a  “Polka 
Fantasque,”  a  “Mouvement  Cadence,"’  and  so  forth,  perAroed 
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with  great  muscular  energy,  and  having  very  much  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  dancing  which  the  burlesque  drama  has  to  any  knpwn 
form  of  dramatic  literature.  Mr.  Dallas  is  ignobly  funny  in  a 
woman’s  dress,  and  the  chorus  raise  their  arms  with  the  wooden 
grace  of  clockwork  figures,  and  stiffly  sway  to  and  fro.  As  usual 
there  is  real  low  comedy  in  the  grimaces  of  Mr.  Royce,  and  real 
grace  in  the  dancing  of  Miss  Kate  Vaughan. 

Mr.  Pinero’s  Imprudence  has  shown  a  remarkable  power  of 
attracting  audiences.  After  a  removal  from  the  Folly  to  the 
Standard,  it  €as  stood  a  second  change,  and  is  being  successfully 
played  as  an  afternoon  piece  at  the  Impeiial. 


RACING  AT  SANDOWN  AND  NEWMARKET. 

Til  HERE  is  no  place  in  England  where  racing  can  be  enjoyed  in 
-L  greater  comfort  than  at  Sandown.  To  begin  with,  a  train 
leaves  London  for  Esher  at  mid-day,  and  as  this  train  is  specially 
reserved  for  members,  it  is  unaccompanied  by  the  objectionable 
mob  which  makes  most  trains  bound  for  racecourses  almost  unen¬ 
durable.  On  arriving  at  Esher,  a  pathway  kept  exclusively  for 
members  leads  up  to  the  race-stand,  which  is  very  prettily  situated 
beneath  a  wooded  hillock.  Suiiicient  time  is  allowed  between  the 
arrival  at  Sandown  and  the  commencement  of  the  racing  to  get 
luncheon  in  the  most  comfortable  restaurant  existing  on  any 
British  racecourse,  and  at  the  back  of  the  stand  is  a  pretty  saddling 
paddock,  where  the  horses  about  to  run  can  be  looked  at  without 
a  crowd  or  unpleasantness  of  any  kind.  When  the  jockeys  are 
mounted,  they  have  to  ride  their  horses  down  a  wooded  drive  at 
the  back  of  the  stand,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  spectators 
to  take  a  leisurely  look  at  them  without  being  mobbed  or  fussed. 
The  stands  themselves  are  most  comfortable,  and  in  place  of  a 
betting  ring  there  is  a  sloping  lawn  from  which  ladies  as  well 
as  men  can  comfortably  watch  the  races,  sitting  on  chairs  or 
garden  seats.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  betting  ring,  but  it 
is  on  one  side,  and  its  occupants  are  safely  barricaded  behind 
formidable  railings.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
racing  at  Sandown  is  always  of  the  very  highest  class  ;  yet 
some  very  good  horses  occasionally  put  in  an  appearance  ;  the 
fields  are  generally  large,  and  the  finishes  are  in  many  cases 
exciting.  Although  the  best  English  jockeys  ride  at  Sandown, 
in  some  of  the  races  members  of  the  Club  only  are  allowed 
to  ride,  and  these  contests  confined  to  amateur  jockeys  are 
the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  amusement.  The  late 
meeting  was  opened  by  a  match,  and  the  two  competitors,  who 
were  ridden  by  Archer  and  Wood,  were  considered  so  equal  that 
only  21  to  20  was  laid  on  the  mount  of  the  last-named  jockey;  a 
rather  pretty  race,  however,  ended  in  an  easy  victory  for  Archer. 
A  dozen  horses  started  for  the  Sandown  Autumn  Cup,  and,  after  a 
most  exciting  race,  Spitzbergen  and  Frontier  ran  a  dead-heat.  In 
the  deciding  heat  it  appeared  so  close  a  thing  that  another  dead- 
heat  was  anticipated,  but  in  the  last  few  strides  Frontier  swerved, 
and  was  beaten  by  half  a  length.  Archer  won  a  race  on  old 
Strathavon,  who  is  nearly  white,  and  another  on  Passaic,  an 
American  horse  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  owner  of 
Iroquois.  Although  he  had  run  five  times  this  season  before  he 
won  a  race,  he  was  sold  at  Sandown  for  500/.  In  the  hunters’ 
fiat  race  there  was  a  clumsy  piece  of  riding  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  amateurs ;  but  Mr.  Coveutry,  who  rode  Cortolvin,  showed  ex¬ 
cellent  jockeyship  by  the  way  in  which  he  kept  his  horse  going 
against  its  will  until  he  had  won  the  race.  In  the  Juvenile 
Stakes  Archer  and  Wood  had  another  battle.  Thirteen  horses 
started,  but  at  the  distance  the  two  famous  jockeys  brought 
out  their  mounts,  and  had  it  all  to  themselves.  *  It  was  a 
pretty  race,  but  Wood  had  the  best  of  it,  and  the  Rigolboche 
colt  beat  the  rather  undersized  Beatrice  by  a  length.  After 
a  hurdle  race,  in  which  there  was  a  nasty  fall,  a  Nursery 
Handicap,  for  which  thirteen  two-year-olds  again  ran,  ended 
the  day.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  a  famous  racehorse  reduced 
to  hurdle- racing ;  but  in  the  first  race  of  the  second  day  Lord 
Olive,  who  was  believed  by  many  good  judges  to  have  bean  the 
best  three-year-old  of  his  year,  not  only  ran  in  a  hurdle  race, 
but  tumbled  down  and  gave  his  jockey  a  heavy  shaking.  The 
most  interesting  race  of  the  meeting  was  the  Great  Sapling  Plate 
for  two-year-olds.  The  favourite  was  Kingdom,  a  colt  by  King¬ 
craft  that'  had  won  a  race  at  Ascot,  and  had  run  second  to 
Ivermesse  at  the  same  meeting.  The  second  favourite  was  Resin 
the  Bow,  a  colt  that  had  won  several  races.  Almost  from  the 
start  the  two  favourites  went  to  the  front  and  raced  side  by 
side ;  but  as  they  drew  near  to  the  winning-post  Resin  the  Bow 
passed  his  antagonist,  and  was  apparently  winning  with  some  ease 
when  he  swerved  across  the  course,  and  allowed  Kingdom  to  win 
by  a  head.  Out  of  a  field  of  eighteen  in  a  Nursery  Handicap,  a 
20  to  1  outsider  surprised  everybody  by  winning  in  a  canter  by 
three  lengths.  The  rest  of  the  racing  at  Sandown  requires  no 
special  notice. 

The  two  days  of  heavy  rain  which  intervened  between  Sandown 
and  Newmarket  made  the  prospect  of  the  latter  meeting  anything 
but  agreeable;  but  before  Monday  afternoon  the  rain  cleared  away, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  showers,  the  weather 
during  the  five  days’  racing  was  remarkably  fine  for  the  time  of 
year.  The  great  race  of  the  first  day  was  the  Criterion,  and, 
as  the  reputation  of  the  favourite  for  next  year’s  Derby  depended 
upon  it,  it  was  an  unusually  interesting  event.  Bruce  had 
already  won  three  races,  but  his  enemies  maintained  that  in  those 


races  he  had  not  been  opposed  by  anything  capable  of  testing  the 
merits  of  a  first-class  two-year-old ;  but  now  he  was  to  meet 
Nellie,  who  was  but  a  very  few  pounds  inferior  to  the  three 
flying  fillies  that  have  been  distinguishing  themselves  as  the 
best  two-year-olds  of  the  season.  Although  Nellie  was  to  run 
against  Bruce  at  a  disadvantage  of  3  lbs.,  inclusive  of  her  al¬ 
lowance  for  sex,  she  was  the  most  fancied  of  the  pair,  and 
started  first  favourite  at  rather  shorter  odds  than  Bruce.  Bruce 
made  the  running,  closely  followed  by  Nellie  and  St.  Marguerite, 
another  filly  of  high  class,  while  the  other  five  starters  came 
on  at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear.  Of  the  three  leaders, 
Bruce  was  the  first  to  show  symptoms  of  distress,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  Nellie  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it ;  but  Bruce  kept 
struggling  on  very  gamely,  while  the  two  fillies  tired  in  the  last 
hundred  yards,  and  allowed  Bruce  to  pass  them  and  win  by  a 
length.  This  performance  makes  Bruce  on  public  form  the  best 
two-year-old  colt  of  the  season  ;  but  it  scarcely  proves  him  to  be 
as  good  as  either  Ivermesse,  Geheimniss,  or  Dutch  Oven.  The 
racing  on  the  Monday  was  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  large 
fields,  for  the  ill-luck  of  the  usually  infallible  Archer,  who  rode 
in  five  races  without  getting  even  a  place,  and  for  a  couple  of 
very  fine  races,  one  of  which  was  won  by  Fordham  on  Mr.  de 
Rothschild’s  Emmeline  Marcia,  the  other  by  Wood  on  Sir  G. 
Chetwynd’s  Sutler,  who  was  bought  in  for  1,150  guineas  after  the 
race. 

Last  week  we  noticed  the  chief  incidents  of  the  Cambridgeshire. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  on  the  first  occasion  that  9  st.  has  been 
carried  in  that  race  by  a  winner,  the  course  was  at  least  as 
heavy  as  it  had  ever  been  on  a  Cambridgeshire  day.  This 
materially  enhances  the  merit.. of  Foxhall’s  victory.  We  may 
dismiss  the  subject  by  observing  that  the  late  Cambridgeshire 
was  a  particularly  fine  example  of  the  art  of  handicapping; 
for  two  three-year-olds,  handicapped  at  weights  varying  as  much 
as  35  lbs.,  were  within  a  head  of  each  other  at  the  finish, 
and  another  three-year-old,  handicapped  at  an  intermediate 
weight,  was  within  a  neck  of  the  leading  pair.  The  other  racing 
on  the  Cambridgeshire  day  does  not  require  any  notice  here ; 
but  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  the  day  were  very 
good,  averaging  eleven  starters  for  each  of  the  seven  races.  Nor 
was  the  racing  of  the  Wednesday  of  a  very  exciting  nature.  The 
great  event  of  the  day  was  the  Dewhurat  Plate  ;  but  even  this  was 
comparatively  a  tame  affair.  As  much  as  three  to  one  was  laid  on 
Dutch  Oven,  and  she  won.  The  only  interesting  feature  of  the 
race  was  the  nearness  of  Marden  to  the  winner  at  the  finish. 
Dutch  Oven  won  by  a  trifle  more  than  a  head,  but  she  was  giving 
4  lbs.,  exclusive  of  allowance  for  sex,  to  Marden.  In  the  July 
Stakes,  Marden  had  run  within  half  a  length  of  Ivermesse,  and  had 
beaten  Dutch  Oven  by  the  same  distance.  At  Lewes  he  had  run 
within  a  length  of  the  famous  Geheimniss,  but  in  two  other  races 
he  had  run  unaccountably  badly.  From  this  it  appeared  that 
Marden  was  an  uncertain  performer ;  but  it  seemed  possible  to 
argue,  from  his  relative  form  with  Dutch  Oven  and  Ivermesse,  from 
their  form  with  Nellie,  and  from  Nellie’s  form  with  Bruce,  that, 
when  in  his  best  running  humour,  Marden  might  be  almost  as  good 
as  Bruce.  In  the  last  race  of  the  day  Geheimniss  cantered  in, 
the  easiest  of  winners,  by  a  length.  She  has  now  won  seven  conse¬ 
cutive  races  and  has  never  yet  been  defeated.  During  the  day’s 
racing  only  two  out  of  eight  races  were  won  by  the  first  favourites, 
and  when  the  favourites  did  win,  long  odds  were  laid  on  them. 
In  two  races,  horses  against  which  10  to  1  or  more  had  been  laid 
were  successful,  and  in  three  races  5  to  1  was  laid  against  the 
winners. 

There  were  nine  race3  put  down  on  the  card  for  the  Thursday. 
One  of  these  was  the  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  100  sove¬ 
reigns  each,  for  three-year-olds,  the  weights  for  which  appear 
before  the  Derby.  This  handicap  is  very  interesting  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  as  it  furnishes  a  statement  of  the  opinion  of  the  official 
haudicapper  on  the  merits  of  the  principal  three-year-olds  of  the 
year ;  but  the  race  itself  is  often  a  tame  affair  enough,  as  there  are 
certain  penalties  which  generally  exclude  the  best  public  per¬ 
formers  of  the  season,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  starting  fee  being 
so  high,  the  field  is  usually  but  a  small  one.  The  favourite  on 
this  occasion  was  Scobell,  who  was  carrying  8  st.  12  lbs.,  and  he 
justified  his  position  in  the  betting  by  winning,  with  tolerable 
ease,  by  a  length.  Althotas,  who  carried  8  st.,  was  second. 
Scohell  has  won  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  pounds  in 
stakes  this  season,  but  he  must  have  been  a  source  of  immense 
losses  to  many  of  his  admirers,  as  he  was  backed  very  heavily  for 
the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  the  St. 
Leger,  and  the  Cambridgeshire,  in  neither  of  which  races  was  he 
even  placed.  For  the  Subscription  Plate,  the  American  horse 
Gerald  walked  over.  If  he  keeps  well,  we  shall  probably  see  this 
colt  doing  great  things  next  year.  On  Thursday  morning  a 
gentleman  gave  1,550  guineas  for  the  two-year-old  Convert,  who 
had  won  several  races.  As  he  was  entered  for  the  Troy  Stakes, 
which  was  to  be  run  that  afternoon,  he  was  likely  to  repay  some  of 
his  purchase  money  immediately,  for  the  race  appeared  com¬ 
pletely  at  his  mercy.  The  heavy  odds  of  75  to  40  were  laid  on 
him ;  but  he  wa3  beaten  by  a  head  by  Actress,  so  that  between  his 
actual  price,  and  the  money  laid  on  him  for  the  Troy  Stakes,  he 
was  by  no  means  purchased  for  an  old  song. 

Chippendale  was  a  strong  favourite  for  the  Jockey  Club  Cup  on 
the  Friday.  Exeter  was  the  second  favourite,  and  the  least  fancied 
of  the  half-dozen  starters  was  Peter.  Chippendale  was  beaten  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  as  the  leading  horses  came  into  the  Dip, 
Corrie  Roy  was  iu  front,  closely  pursued  by  Peter.  There  was 
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a  fine  race  from  this  point,  but  Peter  either  could  not  or  would  not 
give  Corrie  Roy  7  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age,  and  the  filly  won 
by  a  head.  It  was  generally  considered  by  good  judges  of  racing 
that  Peter  could  have  won  it'  he  had  liked,  but  against  this  theory 
must  be  set  the  fact  that  he  ran  throughout  the  race  in  afar  kinder 
fashion  than  is  usual  with  him.  The  backers  of  Corrie  Roy  for 
the  Cesarewitch  had  some  cause  for  feelings  of  mortification  at  her 
withdrawal  from  that  race  three  hours  before  the  start,  for  the 
Jockey  Club  Cup  was  run  over  the  Cesarewitch  course.  There 
were  several  closely  contested  races  during  the  day.  St.  Marguerite 
won  the  Home-Bred  Foal  Stakes  in  a  canter.  It  has  been  too 
often  the  fate  of  this  clever  filljbto  be  matched  against  competitors 
just  a  trifle  better  than  herself.  The  last  race  of  the  meeting  was 
a  match  between  horses  belonging  to  Sir  John  Astlev  and  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  in  which  the  first-named  gentleman  was  victorious;  and 
thus  ended  the  Newmarket  racing  season  of  1SS1. 


REVIEWS. 


INDIAN  PRESIDENCY  TOWNS." 

A  CLASSICAL  scholar  wishing  to  recall  some  of  the  lore 
which  gave  him  a  good  place  in  “  moderations”  or  “  finals  ” 
will  naturally  turn  to  some  of  the  best-known  ancient  authors  to 
see  how  they  have  fared  under  the  searching  touch  of  modern 
criticism.  He  will  take  up  his  Virgil  and  Horace  in  preference  to 
Valerius  Flaccus  or  the  Periplus  of  Scylax.  In  like  manner,  those 
who  refer  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  Gazetteer  to  see  how  India  has  advanced 
after  the  deluge  of  the  Mutiny  may  prefer  to  read  his  account  of 
celebrated  Capitals  rather  than  to  search  for  obscure  villages  or 
tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  or  mountainous  ranges  which  have  a  rain-, 
fall  of  hundreds  of  inches  in  the  year.  In  this  spirit  we  now 
propose  to  notice  Mr.  Hunter’s  treatment  of  the  great  Presidency 
towns  and  some  of  the  capitals  of  Moghul  sovereignty,  about 
which  every  Anglo-Indian  resident,  traveller,  or  tourist  has  his 
own  opinion. 

Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  assigned  forty  pages  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  has  given  only 
fifteen  to  the  town  of  Calcutta,  which,  all  theories  as  to  the 
superior  advantages  of  Nassik,  Simla,  or  Jubbulpore  notwith¬ 
standing,  is,  we  take  it,  destined,  in  his  words,  long  to  be 
“  the  capital  of  India  and  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment.”  He  disposes  in  a  few  lines  of  the  historical  events 
of  the  last  century,  which  most  Englishmen  are  not  unrea¬ 
sonably  supposed  to  remember,  and  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  metropolis  as  described  by  writers  of  that  age — a  jumble 
of  sordid  huts  and  magnificent  palaces — and  the  present  city,  in 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  and  a  municipality 
have  reduced  the  annual  death-rate  to  twenty-five  in  a  thousand. 
Here  we  think  that  the  author  has  hardly  dona  justice  to  himself 
and  his  subject.  He  might  have  told  us  more  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  old  landmarks,  the  evolutions  of  streets,  and  the  general 
expansion  of  the  town  ;  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  noble  .hos¬ 
pitals,  colleges,  and  celebrated  public  buildings ;  the  sites  of 
statues  raised  by  a  grateful  community  to  the  successive  statesmen 
who  have  built  up  the  fabric  of  British  empire ;  the  era  when 
roads,  which  had  been  constructed  of  bricks  burnt  from  the  Bengal 
clay,  began  to  be  paved  with  stones  brought  as  ballast  from 
Mauritius;  or  the  year  in  which  certain  vast  reservoirs  were  dug, 
and  when  elephants  were  first  prohibited  from  coming  within  the 
Mahratta  ditch ;  and  many  other  little  details  which  can  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  0.  Marshman  and  Sir 
John  Kaye.  The  former  was  a  complete  treasury  of  antiquarian 
and  local  lore  with  regard  to  every  temple,  mansion,  or  bathing 
ghaut  on  either  bank  of  the  Hooglily  between  Diamond  Harbour 
and  the  French  settlement  of  Chandernagore.  The  splendid  view 
which  used  to  charm  travellers  landing  for  the  first  time  in  a 
P.  and  0.  steamer  at  Garden  Reach  i3  now  missed  by  those  who 
descend,  dusty  and  travel-stained,  from  a  first-clsss  compartment 
at  the  ITowra  railway  terminus.  It  was  Lord  Ilardinge  who  said 
on  landing  at  Ohandpal  Ghaut  that  you  must  go  back  to  Cairo  to 
find  the  East,  and  Bishop  Heber  compared  the  view  of  Govern¬ 
ment  House  and  the  Esplanade  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg.  Since 
these  dicta  were  delivered  by  the  warrior  and  the  prelate,  means 
have  been  taken  to  give  to  Calcutta  those  sanitary  advantages 
which  its  magnificence  and  importance  demand.  Open  ditches, 
reeking  with  garbage,  have  been  replaced  by  vast  underground 
drains,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  A  supply 
of  filtered  water  has  been  procured  from  the  Hooghlv,  sixteen  miles 
above  Calcutta.  The  daily  flow  is  estimated  at  six  millions  of  gallons, 
allowing  sixteen  gallons  per  head  for  a  population  of  about  half  a 
million.  The  town  is  now  lit  by  gas,  and  other  improvements  in 
the  cremation  of  dead  Hindus  and  the  burial  of  Mohammedans 
have  diminished,  though  not  entirely  removed,  the  danger  of 
fevers  and  cholera.  But  with  all  its  fine  esplanade,  tidal  river, 
and  supply  of  pure  drinking-water,  Calcutta  does  not  easily 
expand,  and  it  is  too  contracted  for  the  wants  of  its  official 
and  mercantile  community.  More  than  three  miles  of  native 
bazaars  and  streets  prevent  Englishmen  from  building  and  occu- 
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pying  houses  to  the  north  of  Dalhousie  (late  Tank)  Square.  To 
live  beyond  Oossipore  in  that  direction,  or  on  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway,  involves  for  eight  months  in  the  year 
an  amount  of  heat,  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  which  few  English¬ 
men  can  submit.  To  the  east  progress  is  effectively  barred  by 
canals  and  a  marsh,  known  to  natives  as  Dhappamanpur  and  to 
Anglo-Indians  as  the  Salt-water  Lake  ;  and  this  ineligible  spot  is 
rapidly  being  tilled  up  by  deposits  of  silt  and  sewage.  To  the 
south  of  the  Esplanade,  a  series  of  dense  gardens  and  hamlets  ends 
after  a  few  miles  in  a  rice  swamp  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  once  favourite  suburb  of  Garden  Reach  has 
been  occupied  by  the  ex-King  of  Oudh,  his  menagerie,  pigeons, 
aquatic  birds,  and  dissolute  retainers,  llowra,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilooghly,  is  now,  it  is  true,  connected  with  Calcutta  by  a, 
fine  floating  bridge,  which  has  hitherto  bid  deiiauce  to  cyclones.' 
But  there  is  little  space  for  building  in  such  a  suburb — “  differtum 
nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis  ” — and  some  of  the  best  houses 
in  Chouringhi,  where  Chief  Justices  and  members  of  Council  once 
dispensed  a  graceful  hospitality,  have  been  converted  into  board¬ 
ing-houses  in  which  married  couples  can  be  lodged  and  fed,  in 
flats,  at  so  much  per  head  a  month. 

Mr.  Hunter  gives  us  slight  sketches  of  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta 
under  their  alphabetical  headings  ;  but  here  we  notice  some  omis¬ 
sions,  as  well  as  what  we  think  errors  of  antiquarian  research.  He 
mentions  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Bhowanipore,  but  why  does  he  omit 
all  reference  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  ?  In  his  review  of 
the  cyclones  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  great  gale  of  June  1842  and 
that  of  May  1852,  nor  of  one  in  the  last  century,  about  1737,  which 
blew  down  the  tower  of  the  old  church.  Again,  we  find  Cox’s 
Bazaar,  a  subdivision  and  police  circle  far  away  in  the  district  of 
Chittagong;  but  why  leave  out  Cox’s  Bungalow,  long  the  well- 
known  half-way  house  between  Barrackpore  and  Calcutta,  where 
the  hounds  used  to  throw  off  regularly  once  a  week  from 
November  to  February,  as  the  distant  and  random  gun  was 
fired  from  the  cantonment  of  Dura  Dump  It  is  incorrect,  we 
think,  to  represent  the  celebrated  duel  between  Francis  and 
Hastings  as  having  taken  place  near  a  large  tree  on  the  Maidan, 

,  not  far  from  the  racecourse,  on  the  Esplanade  of  Calcutta.  We 
have  long  heard  on  better  authority  than  mere  tradition  that  this 
encounter  took  place  in  the  grounds  attached  to  the  large  house 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Alipore  road  passing  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor’s  residence  of  Belvidere,  and  not  very  far  from  what  was 
the  European  Orphan  Asylum.  Indeed,  though  the  old  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court  extended  to  Englishmen  resident 
out  of  Calcutta  and  in  the  Provinces,  it  was  usual  for  duellists  to 
fight  outside  the  limits  of  the  city,  for  the  most  obvious  reasons. 
We  remember  several  duels  fought  in  Bengal  before  the  custom 
died  out,  and  only  one  took  place  on  the  Esplanade.  The  scene 
of  the  rest  was  Serampore,  Barrackpore,  and  the  alluvial  formation 
on  the  Howra  side  of  the  river.  We  think,  too,  that  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  the  thermometer  in  the  early  mornings  of 
the  cold  weather  has  been  registered  below  520  in  Calcutta,  or  cer¬ 
tainly  in  Garden  Reach. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  than  what  is  presented  by 
the  view  of  the  cities  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.  If  the  former 
derives  its  name  from  Kali  Ghat,  the  latter,  in  all  probability,  is  a 
corruption,  through  the  Portuguese  Mombaim,  of  Mumba-Bevi,  a 
local  deity.  We  transcribe  Mr.  Hunter's  picturesque  language  in 
preference  to  our  own,  descriptive  of  Bombay  : — 

In  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  as  well  as  in  the  commercial  advantages  of 
its  position,  Bombay  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  .  .  . 
The  approach  from  the  sea  reveals  a  magnificent  panorama.  The  distance 
is  closed  by  the  barrier  range  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  In  front  opens 
the  wide  harbour,  studded  with  islands  and  jutting  precipices,  dotted 
with  the  white  sails  of  innumerable  native  craft,  and  giving  a  secure 
shelter  to  fleets  of  tall  merchantmen.  The  city  itself  consists  of  well-built 
houses  and  broad  streets  ennobled  .by  public  buildings.  The  sea-shore  is 
formed  by  docks,  warehouses,  and  a  long  line  of  artificial  embankments 
extending  continuously  for  nearly  five  miles. 

Mr.  Hunter  passes  wtith  too  light  a  touch  over  the  discreditable 
mercenary  epidemic  which  affected  all  classes  of  the  community, 
including  even  some  of  the  Civil  Service,  in  1864-65.  The  crash  that 
ensued  when  the  price  of  cotton  fell  after  the  end  of  the  American 
war  was  what  might  have  been  expected  when  two  millions  of  cash 
were  expected  to  do  the  work  of  Companies  and  Associations  re¬ 
quiring  for  success  just  ten  times  that  sum.  In  improvements 
Bombay  rivals  and  perhaps  surpasses  Calcutta.  Omnibuses  now 
ply  between  Bhendi  Bazar  and  the  Fort,  which  is  a  defence  only 
in  name.  The  crumbling  ramparts  that  only  excluded  the  sea  air, 
and  could  not  have  kept  out  an  enemy  for  half  an  hour,  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  Government  offices,  banks,  mercantile  establishments  are 
situated  within  the  area  of  the  Fort,  somewhat  the  same  as  at  Madras. 
Of  the  Presidencies  Calcutta  is  the  only  one  where  the  Fort  retains 
its  martial  appearance,  or  could  be  in  any  emergency  a  real  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  inhabitants.  The  houses  inhabited  by  Englishmen  at 
Mazagon  and  on  Malabar  Hill  at  Bombay  are  spacious  and  comfort¬ 
able,  though  the  latter  site,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  south-west 
monsoon,  is  literally  uninhabitable  from  J une  to  September.  One 
of  the  most  curious  local  misnomers  is  that  of  Back  Bay.  Any 
one  would  imagine  that  this  spot  must  be  looked  for  somewhere 
between  the  island  and  the  mainland.  It  forms,  on  the  contrary, 
the  sea  front  between  Malabar  Point  and  the  suburb  of  Colaba. 
It  may  be  very  shallow,  but  it  has  to  bear  all  the  rage  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  for  all  the  magnates  of 
the  island  to  leave  their  comfortable  houses  and  occupy  tents  on 
the  shore  of  Back  Bay  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  hot  weather.  This  hahit  involved  several  of  the  dis- 
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comforts  of  living  under  canvas  without  the  compensation  of  con¬ 
stant  change  of  scene,  rural  scenery,  and  the  sporting  excursions 
with  which  an  Anglo-Indian  camp  is  generally  associated.  Pane¬ 
gyric  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  convenience  and  amplitude  of 
the  harbour  of  Bombay.  It  could  afford  anchorage  for  the 
whole  British  navy,  and  it  is  spacious  enough  to  allow  yachts 
to  remain  becalmed  towards  nightfall  at  some  miles  distant  from 
the  pier.  We  note,  by  the  way,  that,  though  called  the  Apollo 
Bunder,  this  landing-place  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
Palwa  fish.  We  find  no  mention  anywhere  by  Mr.  Hunter  of 
the  famous  “Towers  of  Silence,”  though  full  justice  is  done  to 
the  public  spirit,  loyalty,  and  intelligence  of  the  Parsis,  as  well  as 
to  the  varieties  of  national  type  to  be  met  with  in  the  bazaars  and 
streets. 

The  town  of  Madras  has,  we  may  remind  some  readers,  neither  the 
fine  harbour  of  Bombay  nor  the  flowing  river  of  Calcutta.  Indeed, 
from  False  Point  to  Adam’s  Bridge,  the  whole  of  that  coast  pos¬ 
sesses  no  harbour  worthy  of  the  name.  The  first  view  of  Madras 
from  the  roadstead  is  disappointing,  and  the  landing  is  made  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  celebrated  Madras  surf.  There  has  been  a  talk  about 
a  breakwater  on  the  model  of  that  of  Plymouth,  and  a  pier  has 
been  constructed,  to  be  twice  seriously  damaged  by  the  collision  of 
vessels  drifting  in  a  storm.  A  harbour  of  moderate  size  is  now 
under  construction.  The  city,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  is  spread  over  a 
much  larger  area  than  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  The  native  suburbs 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  no  period  of  the  year  which  by  strained 
courtesy  can  be  termed  the  cold  weather.  But  divers  stations  in 
the  hills  are  easily  reached ;  the  water  supply  is  abundant ;  rail¬ 
ways  run  south  and  west ;  and  there  are  horticultural  gardens  and 
people’s  parks.  The  population,  after  several  random  estimates,  is 
set  down  at  about  400,000  souls. 

We  turn  from  these  cities,  mainly  created  by  Englishmen, 
to  the  old  capital  of  Akbar.  The  period  of  its  splendour  fills 
just  one  century.  Akbar  completed  the  fort  at  Agra,  began  to 
adorn  it  with  lovely  mosques  and  palaces,  and  lies  buried  in  a 
tomb  worthy  of  his  fame  aud  character  at  Secundra,  four  miles 
from  the  city.  Ilis  son  Jehangir  had  no  great  fancy  for  this 
place,  and  it  was  reserved  for  his  successor,  Shah  Jehan,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  structures  commenced  by  his  grandfather,  and  to  eclipse 
all  that  Mohammedan  sovereigns  or  architects  bad  devised  by 
the  exquisite  Taj  Mahal.  In  the  last  century  the  fort  was 
several  times  besieged  and  taken,  but  it  never  became  the  seat 
of  Anglo-Indian  government  until  1835.  Then,  with  that 
whimsical  uncertainty  which  characterizes  our  selection  of  impor¬ 
tant  sites,  the  capital  of  the  North-West  Provinces  was  whisked 
away  to  Agra  from  Allahabad,  to  which  latter  place,  as  being 
central  and  on  the  main  line  of  rail,  it  has  again  been  brought 
back.  Mr.  Hunter  sums  up  the  beauties  of  the  Taj  Mahal  in 
half  a  page  of  accurate  and  graceful  description,  which  travellers 
should  be  careful  to  read  and.  weigh  on  the  spot.  A  commercial 
future  is  anticipated  for  this  old  capital.  It  has  always  been  a 
native  mart  for  grain  and  sugar,  and  it  will  soon  be  the  centre  to 
which  several  lines  of  railway  will  converge.  Its  population  is 
bout  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
nriest,  dustiest,  and  hottest  cities  under  our  rule.  Agra  should 
be  visited  after  Lucknow  by  persons  who  do  not  wish  their  taste 
to  be  highly  offended.  Oudli  is  a  magnilicent  province  containing 
eleven  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  Lucknow  has  nearly  double  the 
population  of  Agra.  In  an  historical  point  of  view  the  defence  of 
uucknow  will  always  rivet  attention  as  a  focus  and  a  turning-point 
i.i  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  will  leave  Agra  far  behind.  A  large 
number  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  did  certainly  hold  this 
last  fort  all  through  the  eventful  summer  of  1857,  endured  mani- 
iold  inconveniences,  and  displayed  a  great  deal  of  pluck.  But 
in  the  nature  of  things  there  could  be  nothing  highly  heroic  in 
their  attitude,  and  their  ultimate  deliverance  by  General  Great- 
ned’s  column,  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  was  as  much  a  surprise  to 
he  defenders  themselves  as  to  the  mutineers  from  Gwalior.  But 
n  architecture  there  is  no  parallel  between  Agra  and  Lucknow. 
A’ith  the  exceptions  of  the  Imambara — said  to  be  equal  in  size 
to  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople— of  a  line  old 
..ateway  known  as  the  Rurni  Darwaza,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
juildings.  the  architecture  of  Lucknow  is  tawdry  and  debased. 
1  he  gardens,  summer-houses,  and  palaces  built  in  succession  by 
one  royal  spendthrift  after  another  for  wives,  concubines,  and 
uenageries  of  wild  beasts,  are  exact  types  of  the  characters 
if  their  silly  designers  and  builders.  Yet  it  is  astonishing 
.vhat  an  amount  of  false  sympathy  was  evoked  by  the  dethrone- 
uent  of  the  last  of  an  incorrigible  dynasty  which  we  had  ourselves 
'et  up.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  charitable  dispensaries, 
ehools,  and  “  other  works  of  public  utility  ”  have  succeeded  to 
.atues  of  green  mermaids,  domes  of  copper  gilt,  burnished  um- 
jrellas,  and  unfinished  tombs  and  mosques.  We  note  also  that  a 
upacious  hospital,  with  beds  for  one  hundred  patients,  has  been 
‘stablished  on  a  plot  of  highground  nearthe  Residency  by  the  Maha- 
aja  of  Bulrampore,  Sir  Dig  Bijai  Sinh,  one  of  the  most  loyal, 
ractical,  and  intelligent  of  the  Talookdars  of  Oudli.  lie  is  as  good 

sportsman  as  he  is  a  landlord  and  subject. 

Into  five  pages  Mr.  Hunter  has  managed  to  compress  a  great 
teal  of  information  about  Benares,  where  according  to  a  Sanskrit 
ouplet,  a  Hindu  may  die,  in  security  of  bliss,  whether  on  dry 
and  or  in  the  water.  A  more  correct  census  has  dissipated 
alse  notions  that  the  population  of  this  Hindu  city  varied  from 
300,000  to  500,000.  The  Census  of  1872  gave  the  return  under 
200,000.  No  visitor  to  this  sacred  place  will  forget  to  walk 
firough  its  crowded  bazaars  during  the  afternoon  or  evening, 


and  to  row  down  the  Ganges  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  inhabitants  turn  out  in  successive  batches  to  bathe. 
Benares  used  to  be  noticed  as  the  lowest  station  in  the  Upper 
Provinces  where  ice  could  be  manufactured  by  a  simple  process  of 
evaporation  when  the  thermometer  was  above  freezing  point. 
For  Hindu  customs  and  antiquities,  the  work  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sherring  should  be  consulted.  Mr.  Hunter  says  nothing  about 
the  colony  of  Hindus  from  Lower  Bengal,  who,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  inhabit  a  part  of  this  city,  and  have  a  press, 
a  Society,  and  a  newspaper  of  their  own.  We  reserve  for  a  future 
occasion  all  notice  of  topics  less  familiar  than  the  cities  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  rivalry  of  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  with  the 
splendour  of  Mohammedan  sovereigns,  and  with  the  commerce  and 
conquests  of  adventurous  Englishmen. 


DARWIN  ON  THE  ACTION  OF  WORMS.* 

R.  DARWIN’S  little  volume  on  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
earth-worms  is  no  less  marked  than  the  earlier  or  more 
elaborate  efforts  of  his  genius  by  freshness  of  observation,  un¬ 
failing  power  of  interpreting  and  correlating  facts,  and  logical 
vigour  in  generalizing  upon  them.  The  width  of  his  sympathies 
with  nature  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits  which  conventional 
taste  or  inherited  prejudice  too  often  assigns  to  the  study  of 
natural  objects.  It  is  not  because  such  and  such  forms  of  life  are 
rare  or  beautiful,  complex  or  exotic,  that  they  kindle  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  or  keep  his  attention  on  the  stretch  by  day  and  night. 
None  has  proved  too  humble  or  too  repulsive  in  popular  estimate 
to  awaken  his  interest  and  concentrate  his  powers  of  observation. 
In  the  economy  of  life  nothing  is  common  or  unclean  to  one  who 
has  learnt  to  view  nature  as  a  whole — various  in  function,  but  uni¬ 
form  in  structure  and  design.  In  what  is  popularly  thought  the 
lowest  grade  of  life  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  a  use,  an  adapta¬ 
tion  to  ends,  and  a  resulting  beauty  which  may  reverse  the  verdict 
of  vulgar  prejudice.  Animals  even  more  lowly  organized  than  the 
worm— namely,  corals — have  built  up  reefs,  islands,  and  continents 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  as  Mr.  Darwin  was  the  first  adequately 
to  recognize  and  to  explain.  He  now  comes  before  us  to  do  justice 
to  an  order  of  toilers  far  more  despised,  and  even  cast  out  as  evil. 
In  point  of  structure  the  worm,  as  he  shows  us,  presents  an  interest¬ 
ing  object  of  study.  In  its  intelligence  it  holds  no  mean  rank  among 
living  creatures,  and  in  its  labours  are  involved  results  which  it 
behoves  us  to  look  upon  with  wonder  and  gratitude.  The  main 
purpose  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  work  is  to  point  out  the  share  which  worms 
have  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  layer  of  vegetable  mould  which 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  in  every  moderately  humid 
country.  Though  it  may  rest  upon  various  subsoils,  and  differs 
but  little  in  its  general  aspect — being  for  the  most  part  blackish  in 
colour  and  having  but  a  few  inches  of  thickness — one  of  its  chief 
characteristics  is  the  fineness  of  the  particles  of  which  this  mould 
is  composed,  and  this  is  to  be  seen  whenever  a  field  long  undis¬ 
turbed  is  freshly  turned  up  by  the  plough.  Now,  although  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  viewed  as  a  whole,  yet,  as  regards  permanence, 
the  component  particles  of  this  superficial  structure  of  earth  have 
been  all  along  in  process  of  removal  at  a  rate  by  no  means  tardy, 
being  replaced  by  others  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  under¬ 
lying  materials.  Nature’s  ploughman,  the  earth-worm,  has  been 
for  ages  at  his  humble  but  beneficent  work. 

As  early  as  the  year  1837  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Darwin  before 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  small 
fragments  of  burnt  marl,  cinders,  &c.,  which  had  been  thickly 
strewn  over  the  surface  of  several  meadows,  were  found  after  a 
few  years  buried  in  a  layer  some  inches  beneath  the  turf.  On  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Maer  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
that  this  apparent  sinking  was  due  to  the  large  quantity  of  fine 
earth  continually  brought  to  the  surface  by  worms  in  the  form  of 
castings,  he  was  led  to  institute  experiments  which  convinced  him 
that  all  the  vegetable  mould  over  the  whole  country  has  passed 
many  times  through,  and  will  yet  over  and  over  again  pass  through, 
the  intestinal  canals  of  worms.  Hence,  he  infers,  the  term  animal 
mould  would  be  in  many  respects  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
vegetable  mould.  His  observations  during  later  years,  kept  up 
with  his  characteristic  patience  and  acumen,  aided  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  friends  and  fellow-students  of  nature,  are  embodied  in  the 
interesting  monograph  before  us. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  this  widespread,  familiar,  yet  rarely 
scrutinized  order  of  annelids  (illustrated  in  fig.  1)  shows  the 
adaptation  of  the  worm  to  its  life-long  task  of  burrowing.  The 
lissom  body  is  made  up  of  from  100  to  200  almost  cylindrical 
rings  or  segments,  each  furnished  with  minute  bristles.  Having  a 
well-developed  muscular  system,  worms  can,  by  contact  with  the 
surrounding  earth,  crawl  or  work  themselves  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  affixed  tails  can  retreat  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  rapidity  into  their  burrows.  At  the  anterior  end  of 
the  body  is  seen  the  mouth,  provided  with  a  slight  projection 
known  as  the  lobe  or  lip,  which  is  used  for  prehension.  Internally 
behind  the  mouth  there  is  a  strong  pharynx,  which  is  pushed 
forward  when  the  animal  eats,  corresponding,  according  to  Perrier, 
with  the  protrudable  trunk  or  proboscis  of  other  annelids.  The 
pharynx  leads  into  the  oesophagus,  which  has  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  part  three  pairs  of  large  glands  capable  of  secreting  a 

*  The  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the  Action  of  Worms,  with 
Observations  on  their  Habits.  By.  Charles  Danvin,  LL.D.,  F.lt.S.  With 
Illustrations.  London:  John  Murray.  1881. 
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surprising  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Nothing  corre¬ 
sponding  to  these  calciferous  glands  is  known  in  any  other 
animal.  The  oesophagus  is  enlarged  in  most  species 
into  a  crop,  behind  which  comes  the  gizzard,  lined  with  a  smooth, 
thick,  chitinous  membrane,  and  surrounded  by  muscles,  weak 
lengthways,  but  powerful  transversely.  By  the  action  of  these 
muscles  the  food  must  be  triturated,  since  the  worm  possesses  no 
jaws  or  teeth  of  any  kind.  In  the  gizzard  and  intestines  are  to  be 
found  grains  of  sand  and  small  stones  from  o’  i  to  0-05  inch  in 
diameter,  which  serve,  as  is  the  case  with  fowls,  like  millstones 
for  the  trituration  of  food.  From  the  gizzard  the  intestine  runs 
in  a  straight  course  to  the  vent  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  pre¬ 
senting  the  remarkable  structure  of  the  typhosolis,  known  to  the 
old  anatomists  as  an  intestine  within  the  intestine,  consisting,  as 
Claparede  has  shown,  of  a  deep  longitudinal  involution  of  the 
walls  of  that  organ,  by  means  of  which  an  extensive  absorbent 
surface  is  gained.  Worms  breathe  through  their  skin,  having  no 
special  respiratory  organs.  Both  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems  are  well  developed,  and  close  to  the  anterior  end  of  the 
body  lie  the  two  almost  confluent  cerebral  ganglia.  Although 
wholly  without  eyes,  it  has  been  found  by  Iloffmeister  and  other 
observers  that  worms  are  in  general  highly  sensitive  to  light,  and 
Mr.  Darwin's  experiments  have  strongly  confirmed  him  in  this 
view.  The  colour  of  light  made  no  apparent  difference,  nor  were 
the  worms  much  affected  by  a  sudden  or  moderate  light,  the  effect 
being  in  proportion  to  its  intensity  and  duration.  It  is  only  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  the  seat  of  the  cerebral  ganglia, 
which  seems  affected  by  it ;  no  effect  being  produced,  though  the 
rest  of  the  body  be  illuminated,  if  only  this  part  is  shaded.  It  is 
through  the  skin  that  we  must  suppose  the  light  to  pass  and  excite 
the  cerebral  ganglia  ;  but  by  no  particular  difference  in  the  trans¬ 
parency  of  the  skin  or  in  the  incidence  of  the  light  could  Mr. 
Darwin  account  for  the  various  ways  in  which  the  worms  were 
affected  on  different  occasions.  Their  action  in  dashing 
rabbit-like  into  their  burrows  when  suddenly  illuminated  might 
be  looked  upon  as  simply  reflex  or  automatic,  the  irritation  of  the 
cerebral  ganglia  causing  certain  muscles  to  contract  independently' 
of  the  will  or  consciousness  of  the  animal ;  but  the  insensibility  of 
the  worm  on  occasions  when  its  attention  seems  absorbed  in  work 
would  point  to  the  possession  of  a  mind  comparable  in  kind,  if 
not  in  degree,  to  that  of  animals  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence. 
Their  sensitiveness  to  light  certainly  suffices  for  them  to  distinguish 
between  day  and  night,  enabling  them  to  choose  the  night  hours 
for  burrowing  to  the  surface,  thus  escaping  many  a  danger 
from  the  diurnal  animals  that  prey  upon  worms.  They 
appear  less  sensitive  to  moderate  radiant  heat,  judging  from 
the  effect  of  a  poker  heated  to  dull  redness ;  but  a  low 
temperature  immediately'  tells  upon  them,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  their  retiring  into  their  burrows  during  frost.  That 
they  equally  withdraw  during  heat  may  be  more  directly  traceable 
to  the  effect  of  drought,  humidity  being  the  first  condition  of  the 
worm’s  active  work.  They  show  not  the  slightest  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing,  yet  are  sensitive  to  vibrations  in  solid  bodies,  remaining  per¬ 
fectly'  unmoved  when  placed*in  their  pots  within  a  short  distance 
while  both  high  and  low  notes  were  loudly  struck  upon  the  piano, 
but  rapidly  burying  themselves  when  the  pots  were  set  upon  the 
vibrating  frame  of  the  instrument  or  were  sharply  struck.  The 
least  current  of  air,  as  of  the  breath,  shows  how  sensitive  the  worm’s 
whole  body  is  to  contact.  The  sense  of  smell  seems  to  be  feeble 
and  confined  to  certain  odours  presumably  connected  with  its  food. 
Tobacco,  millefleurs,  and  paraffin  were  tried  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
with  no  perceptible  effect ;  acetic  acid  made  the  worms  seem  rather 
uneasy,  but  this  was  probably'  due  to  the  irritation  of  their  skins. 
Cabbage  leaves  and  bits  of  onion  had  a  more  lively  effect,  being 
always  discovered  when  buried  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  beneath 
the  surface,  while  scraps  of  fresh  raw  meat,  of  which  worms  are 
very  fond,  remained  undetected  forty-eight  hours,  not  having 
become  putrid.  Though  they  have  their  favourite  food, 
which  our  author  tested  by  manifold  experiments,  worms  are 
practically  omnivorous.  Besides  decayed  leaves  of  all  kinds, 
their  chief  diet  seems  to  consist  of  earth,  of  which  they  swallow 
an  enormous  quantity,  extracting  from  it  whatever  digestible 
matter  it  may  contain,  and  secreting  the  residue  in  the  form  of  the 
fine  mould  familiar  to  us  as  the  worm  cast.  It  is  probable  that  the 
calciferous  glands  greatly  help  in  the  process  of  digestion,  especially 
where  the  worms  live  over  chalky  soil,  the  concretions  of  lime  in 
the  intestine  serving  moreover  to  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  from 
decaying  leaves. 

Carefully  watching  their  habits  by  night  and  day,  Mr.  Darwin 
has  set  down  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  way  in 
which  worms  discriminate  and  seize  their  food,  excavate  their 
burrows,  Hue  and  plug  them  with  leaves,  or  pave  them  with  little 
stones  or  seeds.  Their  instinct  is  shown  in  the  way  they  grasp  a 
leaf  by  its  tip  rather  than  by  the  base  or  foot-stalk,  even  in  the 
case  of  exotic  plants,  of  which  neither  they  nor  their  progenitors 
could  know  anything.  Small  triangles  of  paper  were  found  to  act 
similarly  as  tests  of  intelligence,  62  per  cent,  being  drawn  in  by 
the  apex — which  independent  trials  proved  to  be  the  way  of  least 
resistance — 15  per  cent,  by  the  middle,  and  23  per  cent,  by  the 
base.  When  kept  in  a  warm  room  they  were  found  to  work  more 
carelessly,  dropping  or  loosely  dragging  the  triangles— a  sad  proof 
of  demoralization.  The  rate  at  which  worms  burrow  is  too  various 
to  be  easily  reduced  to  measure,  some  burying  themseives  in  a  pot  of 
loose  mould  in  two  or  three  minutes,  others  Hiking  1 5  or  40  minutes, 
without  apparently  swallowing  any  earth,  whilst  a  large  worm  was 
25  hours  40  minutes  in  burying  itself  in  ferruginous  sand,  swallow¬ 


ing  and  evicting  large  quantities  of  it.  That  worms  swallow  earth 
more  for  the  sake  of  nutriment  than  of  making  their  burrows,  though 
doubted  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Claparede,  Mr.  Darwin  considers 
to  be  proved  by  the  analysis  of  castings.  A  tower-like  casting 
fromNice,  photographed  life-size,  3-3  inches  high,  voided  px-obably  by 
aspeciesofPerichreta,  hollow  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  worm 
must  have  ascended  to  eject  the  earth  it  had  swallowed,  showed  no 
signs  of  a  leaf  having  been  drawn  in,  the  organic  matter  in  the 
earth  itself  having  supplied  all  necessary  food.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  from  castings  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  and 
from  the  Nilgiris,  one  (fig.  4)  weighing  over  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
the  worms  measuring  12  or  15  inches  in  length,  and  in  thick¬ 
ness  a  man’s  little  finger.  With  slight  generic  differences,  worms 
are  found  at  work  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  alike,  in 
Iceland  and  Tahiti,  in  the  West  Indies  and  New  Caledonia,  even  in 
islands  isolated  and  barren  as  Kerguelen  Land,  where  not  even  a 
land  bird  is  to  be  seen. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  researches  culminates  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  he  proceeds  to  make  of  the  amount  of  work  brought  about 
by  the  continual  labour  of  earth-worms,  and  the  effects  thereby 
produced  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  From  careful  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  weight  of  earth  ejected  from  a  single  burrow  and 
from  a  number  of  burrows  within  a  given  space,  he  has  come  to 
results  which  strikingly  show  the  important  part  played  by  these 
seemingly  insignificaut  agents  in  the  economy  of  nature.  In 
a  field  near  Nice  the  castings  within  one  square  foot  of  surface 
were  found  to  weigh  12  ozs.  a  year,  equivalent  to  I4-5S  tons  per 
acre.  Upon  a  chalk  down  in  Kent  83-87  lbs.  were  accumulated  in 
a  square  yard,  equal  to  i8-I2  tons  per  acre.  Near  Leith  Hill, 
Surrey,  the  yield  was  calculated  at  7'56  tons  annually  on  one  piece 
of  land,  and  i6’i  tons  on  another,  ff  uniformly  spread  out  over 
the  surface,  the  castings  ejected  would  amount,  Mr.  Darwin  esti¬ 
mates  from  a  number  of  instances,  to  a  thickness  of  about  1 1  inch 
in  ten  years.  The  number  of  worms  to  be  met  with  in  an  acre  of 
garden  land  has  been  estimated  by  Ilensen  at  53,767  ;  but,  taking 
half  this  amount  as  the  yield  of  average  land,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  each  worm  ejects  some  20  ozs.  a  year  in  about  the  same 
number  of  castings.  Considering  that  many  a  burrow  extends  to 
three,  four,  or  even  five  feet  in  depth,  it  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  amount  of  change  perpetually  going  on  in  the 
distribution  of  subsoil,  fresh  and  virgin  mould  being- 
brought  up  by  these  untiring  miners  to  renew  and  fertilize  the 
upper  earth.  At  the  same  time  they  carry  on  the  process  oi 
burying  objects  resting  on  the  surface — stones,  bricks,  and  other 
debris  sinking  to  all  appearance  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  the  fact 
being  that  the  worm-casts  are  heaped  up  alongside  and  over  them 
till  they  become  entirely  hidden  from  view.  Instances  are  given 
of  great  stones,  the  apparent  sinking  of  which  has  been  measured. 
One  which  had  lain  in  a  grass  field,  for  thirty-five  years  had  been 
buried  to  the  extent  of  1 1  inch  below  the  original  surface,  another 
larger  stone  about  2  inches,  the  mould  rising  to  several  inches  higher 
against  the  sides  of  the  stone  from  the  fact  of  the  worms  working- 
under  it  having  to  eject  their  castings  clear  of  the  under  surface, 
aud  thus  piling  them  to  a  height  above  the  average  level.  A 
sloping  field  near  Mr.  Darwin’s  house  had  been  so  thickly  covered 
with  flints  great  and  small  as  to  be  called  “the  stony  field.”  As  his 
sons  ran  down  the  field  the  stones  clattered  together.  In  thirty 
years  they  had  been  so  thoroughly  buried  that  a  horse  could  gallop 
from  one  end  of  the  field, to  another  and  not  strike  with  his  shoes 
a  single  stone.  A  flagged  path  was  similarly  covered  up  in  about  the 
same  space  of  time.  A  layer  of  coal  ashes  strewn  upon  the  surface 
was  found  in  a  distinctly  marked  line,  within  eighteen  years,  7  inches 
under  the  soil.  In  New  Zealand  there  was  found,  from  3  to  6  inches 
underground,  a  layer  of  rude  weapons  and  implements,  flakes  and 
chips  of  basalt,  dropped  by  the  aborigines  upon  the  surface.  Farmers 
are  wont  to  speak  of  lime,  cinders,  and  heavy  stones  “  working 
themselves  downwards  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  throws  out  a  hint  fox- 
surveyors  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  “  bench  stones  ”  set  in  the 
ground  to  mark  the  levels  being  turned  by  the  undermining  of 
worms  into  false  standards. 

Still  more  curious  are  the  results  indicated  by  remains  of  ancieut 
buildings.  The  floors  and  walls  of  Roman  villas  at  Abinger, 
Chedworth,  Silchester,  and  Brading,  penetrated  and  buried  by 
worm  casts,  form  an  excellent  index  to  the  rate  of  accumulation. 
Pavements  have  been  lowered  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
undei-lying  soil.  At  Silchester  the  centre  tesseree  are  found  51- 
inches  below  the  line  where  those  at  the  sides  of  the  apartments 
join  the  wall,  being  thereby  kept  from  subsiding.  The  ponderous 
trilithons  of  Stonehenge  have  undergone  for  ages  the  process  of 
slow  interment  by  the  accumulation  of  mould  around  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  in  danger  of  tottering  and  falling  from 
being  undermined  by  these  tiny  assailants.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  often  indebted  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  coins, 
weapons  and  ornaments  of  metal  and  stone,  and  relics  of  all  kinds. 
Archscologists  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Darwin  of  what  they  owe 
to  the  despised  earth-worm.  The  agriculturist,  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  the  economical  philosopher,  the  practical  statesman, 
may  join  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  services  which  have 
so  largely  helped  to  clothe  the  earth  with  richness  and  beauty. 
All  lovers  of  nature,  we  may  add,  will  unite  in  thanking  Mr. 
Darwin  for  the  new  and  interesting  light  he  has  thrown  upon  a 
subject  so  long  overlooked,  yet  so  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 
as  the  structure  and  the  labours  of  the  earth-worm. 
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OUR  RIDE  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR.* 

HIS  book  lias  many  faults,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  them,  we  have 
found  it,  on  the  whole,  lively  and  interesting.  It  certainly 
takes  us  over  country  with  much  of  which  we  had  already  been 
familiar  through  the  travels  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  English  chaplain  at 
Alexandria.  Nevertheless,  accurate  as  was  his  observation  and 
minute  as  was  his  description,  we  have  been  glad  to  refresh  our  recol¬ 
lection  of  such  interesting  scenes  in  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson's  pages  ; 
while,  as  her  travels  took  in  a  large  tract  which  he  did  not  cross, 
we  find  much  that  has  the  charm  of  novelty.  We  could  wish, 
however,  that  she  had  cut  down  her  book  by  at  least  one-fifth. 
It  is  too  long — a  good  deal  too  long.  Publishers  would  do  well 
were  they  each  to  keep  a  literary  pruner,  as  it  were,  who  should 
with  an  unsparing  hand  lop  away  all  that  is  superfluous.  Writers 
of  travels  would  thereby  be  taught  that  their  business  is  to  tell 
what  they  have  seen,  and  not  to  hash  up  what  they  have  read. 
Because  a  man — or  a  woman  for  the  matter  of  that — spends  a  few 
weeks  in  Asia,  he  is  not  the  better  fitted  for  making  an  abstract 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  East.  Our  author,  for  instance,  goes  to 
Tarsus,  and  therefore  she  seems  to  think  that  she  has  something 
fresh  to  tell  us  about  St.  Paul.  From  St.  Paul’s  birthplace  she  gets  by 
an  easy  transition  to  Rome,  where  the  tradition  is  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  She  next  tells  us  that  it  is  believed  that  he  died  by 
the  sword.  This  leads  her  to  inform  her  readers  that  “  decapita¬ 
tion  by  the  axe  was  the  usual  mode  of  inflicting  capital  punish¬ 
ment  on  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but  in  a.d.  66,  during  the  reign  of 
Nero,  death  by  the  sword  was  more  common.”  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  she  is  not  led  on  to  tell  us  where  axes  and  swords 
were  manufactured  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  She  comes  to 
a  village  which  “  Mr.  Davis,”  she  writes,  “  thinks  was  very  probably 
the  site  of  Lystra.”  She  at  once  assumes  that  it  was  the  site, 
describes  how  the  Apostle  healed  the  cripple  there,  and  in  a  foot¬ 
note  adds,  “  Paul,  tlie  sacred  record  teaches  us,  was  taken  for 
Mercury  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.”  Because  she  has  gone 
to  Asia  Minor  and  has  seen  a  village  which  another  traveller  thinks 
was  very  probably  the  site  of  Lystra,  have  all  we  who  have  stayed 
at  home  lost  our  copies  of  the  sacred  record?  Unfortunately  for 
the  reader,  it  was  not  only  St.  Paul  who  rendered  Tarsus  famous. 
“  It  possessed,”  says  our  author,  “  one  of  the  three  great  Uni¬ 
versities  of  tbe  world.”  Here  a  footnote  might  well  have  been 
added  to  show  us  in  what  sense  she  uses  the  term  University. 
The  town  gives,  indeed,  an  opportunity  for  a  great  display  of 
learning,  for  in  less  than  a  page  we  find  dragged  in  Sardanapalus, 
Xerxes  and  Alexander,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Julius  Csesar,  Hadrian,  Augustus,  Pompey,  Justinian, 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  his  son  El  Mamoun,  and  Bayazid  II.  In 
one  passage  we  read  how  our  author  and  her  husband  carried 
off  from  a  ruin  some  fragments  of  ancient  blue  tiling,  which 
likely  enough  are  now  adorning  the  sides  of  her  hearth.  We 
were  reminded  of  the  fragments  of  old  learning  with  which 
modern  travellers  so  often  adorn  their  books.  In  one  place  the 
information  that  she  gives  is  singularly  confusing.  She  has  it, 
she  says,  from  an  American  missionary,  but  we  would  gladly 
believe  that  it  has  suffered  in  the  transmission.  “Mr. 
Farnsworth,”  she  writes,  “  kindly  gave  me  the  following  dates. 
An  Arabic  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Honant  proves  it  to  have 
been  erected  in  635  of  the  Hegira  (1238  of  our  year  the 
Crusades).”  Does  our  author  or  her  informant  believe  that  there 
was  only  one  Crusade,  and  that  it  lasted  just  one  year?  It 
would  seem  so ;  but  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  such  ignorance 
exists.  We  are  all  of  us,  however,  as  we  ought  to  remember,  too 
easily  amazed  when  we  discover  that  another  person  does  not  know' 
a  fact  with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar.  Thus  Mrs.  Scott- 
Stevenson,  in  writing  of  “Colonel  Briscoe  of  the  Turkish 
Gendarmerie,”  says,  “  As  nearly  every  one  knows,  he  was  formerly 
in  the  15th  Hussars,  and  is  now  acting  A.D.C.  to  Said  Pasha, 
who  is  very  fond  of  him,  indeed  Colonel  Briscoe  always  lives  wfitli 
his  chief.”  We  will  deal  fairly  and  openly  with  our  author.  We 
are  astonished,  as  we  have  said,  at  finding  out  that  she  knows 
nothing  of  the  Crusades,  but  she  shall  have  her  triumph  over  us 
in  return.  We  are  ignorant  of  what  not  only  she,  but  nearly 
every  one,  knows.  We  never  knew  that  Colonel  Briscoe  was  in 
the  15th  Hussars;  nor  lin'd  Said  Pasha's  fondness  for  him  reached 
our  ears,  though  it  had  gone  to  the  length  of  making  the  acting 
A.D.C.  live  with  his  chief  in  his  house  at  Aleppo. 

Some  part  of  the  interest  of  the  book  is  certainly  due  to  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  country  with  which  the  author  started  on  her 
travels.  She  brings  thereby  a  fresher  mind  to  all  that  she  sees, 
and  she  describes  much  that  a  better-read  traveller  might  pass  over 
in  silence.  It  is  true  that  she  too  often  records  what  must  be 
known  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  even  a  volume  or  two  of 
Eastern  travels;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  her  descriptions  have  at 
all  events  the  merit  of  liveliness,  while  we  may  safely  assume  that 
most  of  her  readers  will  be  as  ignorant  of  Anatolia  as  she  herself 
was  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  She  had  “  expected  to  find  at  least 
a  tolerable  inn  ”  in  the  first  small  town  in  Syria  to  which  she 
came,  and  was,  with  the  rest  of  her  party,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  a  khan.  Yet  it  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  that 
Maundrell  warned  travellers  that  in  this  country  “  a  man  does  not 
meet  with  a  market-town  and  inns  every  night  as  in  England,” 
but  will  only  find  “certain  public  lodgments  called  by  the  Turks 
hanes,  where  you  must  expect  nothing  generally  but  bare  walls.” 
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Whatever  may  have  been  our  author’s  surprise,  she  was  not  in 
the  least  discouraged  by  the  want  of  accommodation.  Indeed  we 
must  do  her  the  justice  to  admit  that  she  has  one  admirable 
quality  in  a  traveller  and  in  a  narrator  of  travels — she  makes  the 
best  of  everything,  and  scarcely  grumbles.  She  thoroughly 
enjoys  the  country  fare  on  which  she  lived  for  many  a  week, 
though  it  was  only  twice  that  she  had  any  meat.  The  tra¬ 
vellers  had,  indeed,  taken  with  them  some  tins  of  preserved 
meat,  but  they  neglected  them  for  the  homely  fare  of  bread,  eggs, 
and  milk.  Fresh  meat  wras  scarcely  to  be  had,  and  they  never 
missed  it.  Her  lodgings  were  often  of  the  rudest ;  but  the  weari¬ 
ness  brought  on  by  the  fatigues  of  the  daily  ride  made  even  the 
rudest  lodgings  welcome.  In  fact,  she  keeps  herself  and  her  reader 
in  good  humour  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the 
end  ;  and  even  if  she  does  vex  us  now  and  then  by  her  learning, 
yet  we  try  to  remember  how  patiently  she  bore  long  rides  on 
stumbling  horses  and  in  jolting  carts. 

Like  all  other  honest  travellers  in  Asia  Minor,  Mrs.  Scott- 
Stevenson  raises  in  us  a  feeling  of  anger  against  the  Turkish 
rulers  who  have  ruined  so  noble  a  land,  and  of  pity  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  Turkish  peasantry  under  the  rapacious  Pashas 
who  one  after  the  other  come  from  Constantinople  to  prey 
upon  those  who  are  as  industrious  as  they  are  helpless  and 
weak.  Our  author  is  an  impartial  witness.  Her  sympathies 
are  all  with  Turkey,  while  her  hatred  of  Russia  goes  almost 
beyond  bounds.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Russian 
Consul  of  Aleppo— a  wary  diplomatist,  as  she  calls  him — tried,  as 
she  says,  “  to  find  out  tho  real  reason  of  our  travelling  in  Asia 
Minor.”  .  Iler  husband  is  an  officer  in  the  army,  at  present  serving 
as  one  of  the  Civil  Commissioners  in  Cyprus.  “  He,”  she  writes, 
“  often  speaks  of  Asia  Minor  as  the  ‘future  recruiting-ground’  of 
England  ;  for  its  sturdy  peasants  and  brave  mountaineers  are 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  our  common  l'oe.  And  it  is  here, 
in  all  probability,  that  we  shall  again  encounter  that  incarna¬ 
tion  of  organized  hypocrisy  and  injustice,  of  brute  force  and 
cruelty — the  Russian  Government,  and  the  Russian  people.”  One 
day  in  their  travels  a  young  Turcoman  asked  Captain  Scott-Steven- 
son  whether  he  would  let  him  serve  under  him  should  he  go  to 
Cyprus.  “  Andrew  [the  Captain]  put  to  him  the  two  questions 
he  asks  every  man  who  applies  to  him  for  enlistment — first,  if  he 
was  willing  to  serve  the  Queen ;  then,  if  he  was  ready  to  fight  the 
Russians.  ‘  Evet,  evet  ’  (Yes,  yes),  he  called  out  enthusiastically.” 
Her  friendly  feelings  towards  the  Turks  are  as  strong  as  her  hatred 
of  the  Russians.  iShe  praises  their  patience,  their  politeness,  their 
kindness,  their  hospitality.  She  draws  a  contrast,  and  it  is  a  strong  one, 
between  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Armenians  and  Circassians 
on  the  other,  and  it  is  always  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  The  Arme¬ 
nians  grudged  the  travellers  food,  even  sometimes  altogether 
refused  to  supply  any  for  liberal  payment.  The  Turkish  peasants 
gave  what  they  had,  and  often  would  accept  nothing  in  return. 
One  day  she  came  to  a  little  village,  and  asked  for  food.  “  In  a 
few  minutes  men  and  women  arrived  with  bowls  of  buffalo  milk, 
boiled  eggs,  fried  eggs,  butter,  bread,  and  coffee  ;  and  so  soon  as 
the  plate  of  food  was  put  in  the  araba>  [cart],  would  run  away,  so 

as  to  prevent  payment  being  offered . I  was  most  anxious  to 

pay  them,  but  they  refused  to  accept  anything,  and  said  strangers 
were  always  welcome.”  From  the  Pashas  and  others  in  authority 
the  travellers  met  with  the  greatest  kindness,  courtesy,  and  hospita¬ 
lity.  “  I  feel,”  the  author  writes,  “  a  sort  of  repugnance  in  saying 
anything  against  the  governors,  as  though  it  were  almost  a  want  of 
gratitude  in  me  to  do  so.  Yet  the  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  I 
do  nod  believe  we  met  one  honest  or  capable  leader  in  the  whole 
country  we  passed  through.”  The  ruins  of  temples,  theatres, 
roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  vast  cities  would  show,  if  all  written 
record  were  wanting,  how  flourishing  this  land  had  once  been.  It 
is  now  not  merely  a  country  full  of  ruins,  it  is  one  great  ruin  itself. 
Vast  tracks  that  might  support  a  teeming  population  lie  untilled 
and  waste.  In  one  way  it  is  even  in  a  worse  state  than  it  was 
before  man  first  set  foot  on  it ;  for  the  forests  have  been  cut  down 
or  fired.  As  they  disappear  drought  takes  their  place.  Oppression 
of  the  rulers  has  done  one  part  of  the  work,  their  neglect  another, 
and  the  brigands  a  third.  The  travellers  for  eight  days  rode  over 
plains  so  fertile  that,  writes  our  author,  “  one  would  think  there 
was  enough  pasture  to  feed  the  whole  of  Asia.  As  it  was,  they  were 
quite  deserted,  except  by  a  few  small  tribes  of  wandering  Bedouins 
or  Turcomans.”  Later  on  their  path  led  them  “  through  parklike 
scenery,  fine  firs  and  huge  arbutus  trees.  .  .  The  prickly  oak,  the 
plane,  the  birch,  or  a  tree  like  it,  bordered  the  narrow  path.”  The 
only  living  things  they  saw  “  in  the  vast  solitude  round  us  ”  were 
tortoises.  No  care  was  taken  to  repair  the  bridges,  to  mend  the 
roads,  or  even  to  keep  them  from  being  wantonly  ruined.  In 
many  places  they  found  them  cut  through  by  a  watercourse  that  a 
neighbouring  farmer  had  dug.  Till  the  travellers  had  shovelled 
back  the  earth  they  could  not  get  their  cart  over  the  ditch.  In 
other  places  pits  for  storing  corn  are  dug  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
roadway.  When  sowing-time  comes  round  and  the  grain  is  re¬ 
moved,  no  care  is  taken  to  fill  the  pit.  “  A  pickaxe  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  driving  near  these  villages.  Without  one  we  could 
not  have  got  the  araba  over.”  In  many  places  the  ancient  road 
had  disappeared.  “  It  is  surely  a  scandalous  thing,”  our  author 
indignantly  writes  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day’s  travelling,  “  that  the 
second  greatest  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
should  actually  be  without  a  road  either  to  enter  it  or  leave  it.” 
In  another  passage  she  says  that  “  no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  fill 
up  the  ruts  or  to  repair  the  old  causeways ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  most  of  the  towns  are  unapproachable  except  on  foot.” 
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She  pleasantly  adds,  “  In  one  sense  Asia  Minor  is  truly  a  free 
country ;  every  man  seems  to  do  just  what  he  likes  with  the  land, 
lie  may  cut  down  trees,  turn  watercourses,  destroy  the  roads, 
build  shanties,  and  do,  in  fact,  whatever  he  chooses.”  It 
was  from  the  little  port  of  Killindryeh  that  the  travellers 
sailed  on  their  return  to  Cyprus.  “  The  inhabitants  complained 
bitterly  because  the  broken  bridge  across  the  river  had  never 
been  repaired ;  declaring  that,  were  it  made  serviceable,  their 
little  town  and  harbour  would  be  the  most  thriving  along  the 
coast.”  In  this  opinion  our  author  shares,  so  well  is  the  town 
situated  for  the  inland  trade.  In  a  footnote  she  adds,  “  One  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  absolutely  nothing  ”  (the  italics  are  hers)  “  is  done  to 
increase  the  trade  or  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  people.”  The 
result  is  what  we  might  expect.  “  Throughout  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor,”  she  writes,  “  we  have  been  struck  by  this  want  of 
population.  Every  town  is  more  than  half  in  ruins,  simply 
because  there  are  not  people  enough  to  occupy  the  houses  and  keep 
them  in  repair.” 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  one  3ide  of  this  work.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  another  and  a  brighter  side,  on  which  we  have  not  left  our¬ 
selves  space  to  do  more  than  touch.  The  narrative  is  full  of  incidents 
and  even  of  adventures.  A  journey  of  several  weeks  through  so 
wild  a  land  was  not  without  its  dangers,  and  the  risks  that  the 
travellers  ran  were  more  than  once  really  great.  On  one 
occasion  Captain  Scott-Stevenson  found  it  high  time  to  use  his 
fists  “  after  the  manner  of  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Jem  Mace.  .  .  . 
In  a  moment  the  blue,  the  green,  the  yellow  gowns  went  flying 
in  all  directions.”  On  other  occasions  it  seemed  only  too  likely 
that,  to  save  his  life  and  his  wife’s  life  too,  he  would  have  to  use  far 
more  deadly  weapons  than  his  hands.  The  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  are  for  the  most  part  pretty  enough,  though  now  and  then 
our  author  does  fall  away  into  fine  writing.  Her  book,  however, 
deserves  this  high  praise.  No  one  can  read  it  without  casting  at 
least  one  longing  look  Eastwards,  and  uttering  the  wish  that  it 
may  some  day  or  other  fall  to  his  lot  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that 
famous  and  most  noble  land  wherein,  in  spite  of  all  that  its  rulers 
have  done  to  work  its  ruin,  so  rare  a  beauty  still  lingers. 


FRENCH  DRAMATISTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.* 

~j\/t~R.  GRANDER  MATTHEWS’S  volume  on  the  French 
•i-V-L  dramatists  of  the  present  century  is  likely  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  increasing  number  of  people  interested  in  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  both  on  account  of  its  subject  and  because  it  presents  to 
English  readers  the  views  on  this  subject  of  an  American 
writer  of  experience.  There  will  probably  be  many  dissentients 
from  a  great  deal  of  what  he  has  to  say;  and  this,  it  may  be 
said,  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  a  work  dealing  with  matters 
as  to  which,  beyond  certain  limits,  there  cannot  but  be  room  for 
endless  variety  of  opinion.  It  is,  for  instance,  as  open  to  Mr. 
Matthews  to  say  in  his  preface  that  the  French  “  have  done  better 
work  in  the  drama  than  in  any  other  department  of  literature,”  or 
of  Alfred  de  Musset  that  he  “  was  a  dramatist  only  secondarily, 
and,  so  to  speak,  by  accident,”  as  it  is  to  him  to  follow  later  on  in 
M.  Zola’s  footsteps  by  speaking  somewhat  slightingly  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo’s  dramatic  powers.  One  curious  point  in  the  book,  it  may 
here  be  noted,  is  that  it  shows  throughout  an  increasing  tendency 
to  believe  in  M.  Zola’s  critical  faculty ;  and  this  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  M.  Victor  Hugo,  inasmuch  as 
its  end  seems  oddly  and  unfortunately  at  variance  with  its 
beginning.  But,  before  going  into  these  matters,  it  may  be  not 
amiss  to  give  some  idea  of  tbe  object  of  the  book.  This  is  “  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  course  of  the  drama  in  France  from  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  to  the  present  time.”  It  is  certainly  odd 
to  find  at  starting  that  in  such  a  scheme  such  a  writer  as  Alfred 
de  Musset  should  be  “  passed  with  but  casual  attention  ” ;  but, 
when  this  allowance  has  been  made — and  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  considerable  one — the  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  information  which  will  be  useful  to  those  who  approach 
the  subject  as  a  new  one,  and  a  good  deal  of  critical  writing 
which  perhaps  may  not  lose  in  interest  from  the  fact  that  one 
often  finds  oneself  unable  to  accept  the  author’s  views. 

Mr.  Matthews  prefixes  to  his  volume  “  a  brief  chronology  of  the 
French  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  In  this  the  preface 
prepares  us  to  some  extent  for  finding  not  a  single  work  of  Alfred 
de  Musset’s  mentioned,  although  the  date  of  his  birth  is  given ; 
and  apart  from  this  the  work  is  carefully  compiled,  and  may 
be  found  useful  for  reference.  The  writer  then  gives  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  Romantic  Movement,  and  follows  it  by  the  chapter 
referred  to  on  M.  Victor  Hugo,  which  contains  certain  statements 
that  strike  us  with  some  surprise.  In  speaking  of  Ilernani,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Matthews  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the  metre 
of  the  play  is  “  handled  by  a  master  of  verse,”  but  he  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  equally  wrong  in  describing  the  rhj'med  Alexandrine  as 
“  lumbering  and  jingling.”  This  is,  however,  less  odd  than  the 
subsequent  assertion  that  “  when  Hugo  drops  verse  he  gives  up  a 
great  advantage.  His  plays  in  verse  may  pass  lor  poetic 
dramas ;  but  his  plays  in  prose  are  of  a  truth  prosaic.”  As  if  to 
make  this  startling  assertion  yet  more  startling,  Mr.  Matthews 
goes  on  to  support  it  by  reference  to  Lucrbce  Borgia,  and  puts  a 
climax  to  what  he  has  said  by  telling  his  readers  that  M.  Hugo’s 
Lucrece  “  arouses  the  latent  instinct  of  caricature  when,  in  the 
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first  act,  she  tries  special  pleading  for  herself,  and  lays  the  blame 
and  the  burden  of  her  sins  on  her  family — ‘  It  is  the  example  of 
my  family  which  has  misled  me  ’ — one  involuntarily  recalls  the 
fair  Greek  heroine  of  the  Belle  Ilclhxe ,  who  complains  of  ‘  the 
fatality  which  weighs  upon  me.’  ”  After  this  it  is  comparatively  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  author  has  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
that  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  alike  deficient  “in  the  power  of  creating 
character  true  to  nature  and  in  unfailing  elevation  of  thought.” 
Now  Mr.  Matthews  leads  off  by  describing  M.  lingo  as  “a  born 
playwright,”  and  has  subsequently  said  that  in  his  prose  dramas 
“  there  is  no  falling-off  in  the  ingenuity  of  invention  or  in  the 
constructive  skill  of  the  author,”  although  the  plays  “  seem  some¬ 
how  on  a  much  lower  level  than  those  in  verse.”  It  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  unnecessary,  to  reconcile  the  various  positions  which 
the  writer  thus  takes  ;  and  perhaps  what  explanation  there  may  be 
can  be  found  in  his  concluding  paragraphs,  in  which,  having  said  "that 
“  the  best  part  of  him  [M.  Hugo]  has  got  out  of  literature  into 
life,”  the  writer  goes  off  at  score  into  a  burst  of  “  high-falutin’  ” 
enthusiasm  over  M.  Hugo’s  career  as  apart  from  his  writings.. 
We  must  confess  to  being  no  more  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this 
than  of  the  statement  that  “  no  great  dramatic  poet,  no  one  who 
was  truly  a  dramatic  poet,  could  have  written  such  stuff”  as  (wo 
are  tempted  to  quote  “  je  vous  le  donne  en  cent”)  “  Marie  Tudor  or 
Angelo  !  ”  From  M.  Victor  Hugo  Mr.  Matthews  passes  to  Alexandre 
Dumas  gere.  Here  we  are  far  more  at  one  with  him  than  in  what- 
he  has  to  say  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and  special  praise  may  be  given 
to  the  judgment  and  insight  with  which  he  has  written  on  the 
vexed  question  of  Dumas’s  collaborateurs.  No  one  who  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  seriously  is  likely  to  disagree  with  Mr- 
Matthews’s  conclusion  as  to  the  true  history  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle 
that  “  looking  back  now,  one  can  scarcely  have  a  doubt  as  to  whom 
the  success  of  the  drama  was  due — whether  to  M.  Gaillardet,  who 
had  not  done  anything  like  it  before,  and  who  has  not  done  any¬ 
thing  like  it  since,  or  to  Dumas,  who  had  shown  in  Henri  III.  and 
Antony  his  ability  to  write  a  play  of  precisely  the  same  quality. 
The  original  sequence  of  situations  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  M_ 
Gaillardet ;  but  the  play,  as  it  stands,  is  unequivocally  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Dumas.”  Of  Henri  III.,  which  may  claim  the  honour  of 
the  first  Romantic  victory  on  the  boards  of  the  Frangais,  Mr.. 
Matthews  gives  a  spirited  sketch,  although,  by  the  way,  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  incident  of  the  husband’s  clasp¬ 
ing  his  wife’s  wrist  with  his  iron  gauntlet  is  taken  from 
Scott.  “  I  am  inclined,”  he  says,  “  to  call  Henri  III.  Dumas’s 
best  drama.  It  has  a  compressed  energy,  and  a  certain  eleva¬ 
tion  of  manner,  not  found  together  in  any  of  his  other  plays.” 
Here  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  writer,  although  he  has,, 
perhaps,  underrated  some  of  the  other  plays,  and  notably  l)on  Juan 
de  Marana,  which  he  calls,  it  must  be  admitted  with  some  show  of 
reason,  a  “  hodge-podge.”  The  expression  cannot,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  be  quarrelled  with ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
writer  might  have  seen  more  merit  than  he  has  done  in  the  play,, 
in  spite  of  its  obvious,  and  in  some  respects  shocking,  faults. 
However  this  may  be,  we  are  in  the  main  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Matthews’s  estimate  of  the  elder  Dumas,  which  is  interesting- 
in  itself,  and  valuable  as  an  antidote  to  the  stupid  stuff  which  used 
not  very  long  ago  to  be  talked  and  written  about  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  modern  European  literature. 

From  Dumas  Mr.  Matthews  passes  on  to  Scribe,  and  here  finds 
occasion  for  giving  a  brief  and  lively  sketch  of  the  growth  of  the- 
vaudeville,  and  of  its  final  transformation  in  the  hands  of 
Scribe  : — 

In  1820,  four  years  after  Scribe’s  first  success,  M.  Poirson,  his  collaborator 
in  that  play,  opened  the  Gymnase  theatre,  and  at  once  bound  Scribe  by  con¬ 
tract  not  to  write  for  any  rival  house  for  the  space  of  ten  years. 
This  is  the  decade  of  Scribe’s  most  copious  production.  Aided 
by  a  host  of  collaborator’s,  he  brought  out  at  tbe  Gymnase 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  nearly  all  of  them  vaudevilles.  Sure  c# 
his  public,  Scribe  gave  the  vaudeville  still  greater  extension.  From 
one  act  he  enlarged  it  often  to  two,  and  at  times  to  three  acts.  From  a. 
merely  jocular  and  hasty  representation  of  scenes  from  every-day  life,  he 
raised  it  now  into  comedy,  and  again  into  drama.  As  he  trusted  more  and 
more  to  his  plot,  to  the  situations  which  his  wondrous  constructive  skill 
enabled  him  to  present  to  the  best  advantage,  the  couplets,  although  still 
retained,  became  of  less  and  less  importance ;  they  could  even  be  omitted, 
without  ereat  loss.  In  at  least  one  case  this  was  done.  Scribe  had  written, 
a  vaudeville  in  one  act  for  the  Gymnase,  intending  the  chief  part  for 
Leontine  Fay,  who,  however,  fell  sick  before  the  piece  was  put  into  rehearsal. 
The  author  cut  out  the  couplets,  and  cut  up  the  play  into  three  acts,, 
changing  but  one  line  of  his  original  prose  in  so  doing.  Then  he  took 
Valerie,  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  to  the  Theatre  Frangais,  where  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  at  once,  and  where  Mile.  Mars  acted  the  blind  heroine  with  her  usual 
graceful  perfection.  This  anecdote  shows  how  tbe  vaudeville  had  grown  in. 
Scribe’s  hands.  A  vaudeville  which  a  skilful  touch  or  two  will  turn  into  a 
comedy  fit  for  the  Come'die  Frangaise  is  very  far  from  the  vaudeville  which, 
is  only  a  hastily  dramatized  anecdote.  Of  this  comedie-vaudeville,  then, 
Scribe  was  really  the  inventor,  as  well  as  its  most  industrious  maker. 

This  is  appreciative  and  true  enough ;  nor  is  it  untrue  of  Scribe- 
that  “  bis  characters  are  silhouettes,  into  which  the  scissors  have 
cut  also  the  date.”  Mr.  Matthews  may  indeed  be  congratulated 
on  having  done  Scribe,  to  some  extent,  a  justice  which  it  was 
fitting  should  be  done,  and  the  adequate  doing  of  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  the  result  of  much  pains.  He  contrasts  fairly  enough 
Scribe’s  method  of  treating  his  collaborators  with  that  adopted  by 
Dumas  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  is  careful  not  to  injure  in  any  way  tha 
impression  which  he  has  given  of  Dumas.  W  e  have  qualified  the 
statement  made  above  that  the  writer  has  done  justice  to  Scribe, 
because  here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  volume,  Mr.  Matthews  seems 
beset  as  he  draws  to  the  end  of  his  chapter  with  a  desire  to 
|  “hedge.”  Having  told  us  many  facts  that  we  read  with  interest. 
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and  having  shown  considerable  appreciation  concerning  Scribe,  he 
ends  up  by,  to  put  it  shortly,  tinding  fault  with  him  for  not 
having  written  what  he  never  attempted  to  write : — “  He  showed 
no  knowledge  that  life  is  more  than  mere  work  and  play,  that 
there  can  he  grand  self-sacrifice,  noble  sorrow,  or  any  large  and 
liberal  sweep  of  emotion.”  Setting  aside  the  fact  that  these  very 
qualities  are  the  making  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  (a  play  which, 
as  Mr.  Matthews  is  forced  to  admit,  owes  at  least  as  much  to 
Scribe  as  to  his  collaborator),  it  is  left  for  u3  to  ask  why  Scribe’s 
commentator,  having  given  him  the  praise  due  to  him  as  the  inventor 
of  a  form  of  comedy  which  has  since  become  stereotyped,  should 
rail  at  him  for  not  having  done  something  quite  different.  This 
is  a  form  of  criticism  which  is  but  too  common,  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Matthews  should  have  adopted  it.  It 
is  remarkable,  in  connexion  with  what  we  have  already  hinted  as 
to  M.  Zola’s  influence,  that  in  the  chapter  on  M.  Augier,  which 
follows  that  on  Scribe,  Mr.  Matthews  is  unstinted  in  admiration 
for  M.  Augier,  and  at  one  point  backs  his  opinion  with  a  quotation 
from  M.  Zola.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  great  admiration  for 
M.  Augier  without  M.  Zola’s  authority ;  and  we  share  Mr. 
Matthews’s  admiration  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  we  may  not 
go  so  far  as  to  class  Giboyer  with  the  oddly-assorted  company  of 
“  Sancho  Panza,  Falstaff,  Tartuffe,  and  Captain  Costigan.”  Akin 
to  this  in  spirit,  though  infinitely  more  startling  in  itself,  is  what 
the  writer  has  to  say  later  on  in  his  chapter  on  MM.  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  concerning  La  Belle  Helene.  Of  this  libretto  he  writes 
that,  “  allowing  for  the  variations  made  with  comic  intent,  it  is 
altogether  Greek  in  spirit — so  Greek,  in  fact,  that  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  who  has  not  given  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
of  Homer  and  of  the  tragedians,  and  who  has  not  thus  taken 
in  by  the  pores  the  subtle  essence  of  Hellenic  life  and  litera¬ 
ture,  can  truly  appreciate  this  French  farce.”  This  might  lead 
one  into  pleasing  visions  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy ’s  long  de¬ 
votion  to  studying  “  the  subtle  essence  of  Hellenic  life  and 
literature,”  and  the  joy  they  experienced  when  they  felt  that  they 
were  at  length  sufficiently  imbued  with  Grsecism  to  write  “  this 
French  farce,”  and  forthwith  set  to  work  to  do  so ;  but,  in  truth, 
suggestions  like  the  one  just  quoted  baffle  all  comment  and  can 
only  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves.  There  is,  unluckily,  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  same  kind  in  this  chapter  ;  hut  the  specimen 
which  we  have  quoted  may  be  enough  to  show  its  purport.  Here, 
as  at  the  end  of  his  otherwise  well-considered  chapter  on  M. 
Feuillet,  Mr.  Matthews  seems  to  have  been  carried  away  by  his 
desire  to  say,  at  whatever  cost,  something  which  nobody  else 
would  be  likely  to  say.  However,  as  we  have  before  said,  he  has 
chosen  a  subject  which  is  especially  open  to  controversy,  and 
therefore  perhaps  especially  likely  to  provoke  a  tendency  to 
paradox,  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  refreshing  to  find  a  writer  who  has 
so  completely  the  courage  of  bis  opinions  whatever  they  may  be. 


THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW.* 

MR.  GIBBON  has  written  some  pleasant  novels,  and  he  has 
succeeded  best  when  he  has  taken  Scotland  for  his  field ; 
but  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  his  latest 
venture.  The  historical  romance  is  always  a  hazardous  experi¬ 
ment,  and  must  inevitably  provoke  disadvantageous  comparisons. 
It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  genius  of  a  Walter  Scott  or  a 
Victor  Hugo,  or  who  can  throw  himself  into  the  life  of  dis¬ 
tant  times  even  with  such  moderate  and  ephemeral  success  as  a 
G.  P.  R.  James  or  a  Harrison  Ainsworth.  And  we  must  say  for 
Mr.  Gibbon  that  his  deprecatory  dedication  suggests  a  modest 
consciousness  of  failure.  It  is  addressed  to  “  My  Boys,”  which 
commends  the  book  to  our  merciful  consideration ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  throws  out  an  indirect  challenge  to  the  critics : — 
41  There  are  in  it  sundry  historical  anachronisms,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  point  them  out ;  first,  because  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
discover  them  yourselves  ;  and  next,  because  there  will  be  plenty 
of  critics  to  direct  your  attention  to  them.”  We  should  fancy 
that  the  discovery  of  the  anachronisms  in  question  would  be  easy 
to  any  fairly  well  educated  boy,  and  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  they  will  not  escape  the  most  superficial  reviewers. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  novel,  in  style,  incident,  and  suggestion, 
strikes  us  as  a  consecutive  anachronism  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  The  scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  turbu¬ 
lent,  distracted,  and  semi-barbarous  Scotland,  in  the  year 
succeeding  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Flodden.  The  chief  cha¬ 
racters,  under  the  rank  of  great  historical  personages,  are  adven¬ 
turous  soldiers  of  fortune,  or  wild  Border  barons  who  lived  by 
foray  or  plunder.  Yet,  if  the  parochial  school  system  of  Scot¬ 
land  had  been  as  well  organized  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  they  could  hardly  have  done  more  credit  to  their  instructors. 
Lord  Angus  boasted,  in  Scott’s  Mannion,  that,  save  Gawain  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  no  son  of  his  could  pen  a  line.  _  But 
probably  the  Douglas  family  would  have  kept  a  capable  private 
tutor  ,  had  such  appendages  to  a  great  establishment  been  common. 
In  The  Braes  of  Yarrow  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  read  and 
write  with  the  greatest  readiness.  A  nameless  man,  though  he 
subsequently  turns  out  to  be  a  nobleman  of  high  birth,  who  has 
been  appointed,  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  full  private  in  her 
Majesty’s  Guards,  sits  down  at  a  moment's  notice  and  dashes  you 
off  a  letter  to  the  dictation  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Angus. 

*  The  Braes  oj  Yarrow  :  a  Humance.  By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of 
“  Robin  Gray,”  &c.  London  ;  Sampson  Low  A  Co.  1881. 


Mailed  warriors  glance  their  eyes  over  correspondence  as  if  they 
were  merchants  in  the  city  of  London  opening  their  letters. 
Young  ladies  of  rank  lightly  scribble  billets-cloux,  and  we  have  a 
pseudo-noble  who  imitates  the  statutory  offence  of  Lord  Marmion 
for  which  Scott  was  so  severely  ridiculed,  and  forges  with  such 
perfection  of  calligraphy  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  im¬ 
posture.  Seeing  that  the  good  society  of  the  time  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  difficult  art  of  penmanship,  it  would  be  cavilling  to 
take  any  exception  to  their  style  of  conversation.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  being  somewhat  taken  aback  when  rough  Borderers  and 
their  retainers,  in  their  wildest  outbreaks  of  unbridled  passion, 
attend  to  the  rules  of  speech  with  severe  propriety,  and 
even  rise  into  flights  of  polished  eloquence.  It  is  true  that 
some  mild  oaths  are  thrown  in  by  way  of  make-weights ; 
but  even  oaths  like  “  Odds  boddikins”  seem  anachronistic,  and 
savour  strangely  of  modern  times.  Even  the  habits  and  mode 
of  living  of  the  aristocracy  appear  to  have  been  more  luxurious 
than  is  popularly  supposed.  Thus  we  are  informed  that  “  the  new 
Lord  of  Binram  occupied  an  elegantly  furnished  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  second  fiat  of  a  house  in  the  Canongate,  near  the 
Netherbow  Port.”  The  italics  are  our  own ;  and  we  are  only 
surprised  that  Mr.  Gibbon  does  not  condescend  to  describe  the 
Lord  of  Binram’s  muffins  and  coffiv,  and  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers,  and  the  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Courant  laid  on  the 
breakfast-table  by  the  solemn  valet  in  respectable  black.  There 
are  Geneva  clocks  chiming  from  the  chimney-pieces  of  Holyrood 
Palace,  though  we  believe  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
that  horlogerie  began  to  flourish  in  Geneva ;  and  we  have  some 
novel  lights  on  the  weapons  of  the  period.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
costumes  and  properties  of  his  thrilling  melodrama  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
ventures  on  audacious  liberties.  The  scenes  are  laid  partly  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  partly  on  the  Borders ;  and  horsemen  ride  from 
one  to  the  other  at  a  pace  that  might  be  envied  by  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  modern  Parliamentary  trains  on  the  Caledonian  and 
North  British  Railways.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  one  lady  of  the 
highest  rank,  who  has  been  ravished  and  hurried  away  by  the 
greatest  villain  of  the  piece,  only  musters  breath  and  resolution  to 
question  him  as  to  his  purpose  when  they  are  drawing  bridle  on 
the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  We  take  no  exception  to  Gilpin  Horner,  the 
original  of  Lord  Cranstoun’s  Goblin  Page,  being  transferred  from 
the  farmhouse  of  Todshaw  Hill  to  the  fortalice  of  the  freebooter 
Scott  of  Tushielaw,  since,  being  still  a  being  of  mystery,  he  is  a 
fair  subject  for  the  fancy. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s  dedication,  where  it  deals  with  the 
matter  of  the  novel.  We  are  told  “  It  is  an  old-fashioned  story 
of  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  mysteries,  of  hard  fighting.”  So  it  is, 
undoubtedly.  In  fact,  the  hairbreadth  escapes  are  at  least  as 
inexplicable  as  the  mysteries,  and  the  hard  fighting  introduces  us 
to  warriors  with  the  proverbial  nine  lives  of  the  cat,  or  who, 
like  Achilles,  seem  to  have  been  bathed  in  the  Styx  and  made 
absolutely  invulnerable  to  pikes  and  broadswords.  Most  of  the 
escapes  naturally  fall  to  the  lot  of  Gilbert  Elliot,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  novel’s  hero.  He  is  tracked  by  moss-troopers, 
guided  by  savage  bloodhounds.  His  chivalrous  disposition  and  his 
excellent  heart  induce  him  to  encumber  himself  with  helpless 
females.  But,  with  the  good  luck  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the 
knight-errant  of  romance,  he  mows  down  his  enemies  “  like  the 
seeded  hay,”  and  gives  them  the  slip  in  thickets  and  morasses  with 
which  they  ought  to  have  been  as  familiar  as  the  rabbits  or  the  wild 
ducks.  But  three  of  hi3  adventures  are  specially  remarkable,  and 
they  follow  each  other  in  an  ascending  scale  of  sensation  and  in 
the  natural  sequence  of  the  story.  On  the  first  occasion  he  obtains 
admission  in  disguise  to  the  tower  of  the  wild  freebooter,  Scott  of 
Tushielaw,  with  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  fair  captive  with 
whom  Scott  means  to  make  a  Sabine  marriage.  Elliot, 
although  interrupted  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  continues 
nevertheless  to  saw  through  the  iron  gratings  of  the  window,  and 
lowers  himself  from  an  upper  chamber  by  means  of  a  stout  rope, 
with  the  buxom  form  of  a  Scottish  matron  buckled  to  his  stalwart 
back.  The  adroitness  of  the  achievement  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  London  fireman,  even  had  there  been  no  urgent  reason  to 
hurry  over  it,  nor  any  apprehension  of  a  hot  pursuit.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  Elliot  would  be  slow  to  trust  him¬ 
self  near  such  a  rat-trap  a  second  time ;  but  the  behests  of 
chivalry  and  generosity  create  combinations  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  A  second  time  he  is  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  tower  of  Tushielaw,  and  on  this  occasion  an  in¬ 
voluntary  tenant.  Either  by  design  or  accident  he  touches  the 
spring  of  a  trapdoor  in  the  flooring,  and  tumbles  into  a  subter¬ 
ranean  watercourse  that  communicates  with  the  Yarrow.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  it  is  “  mirk  night,”  and  that  Yarrow  is  in  “  speat,” 
we  should  have  concluded  we  had  seen  the  last  of  him  had  he 
been  anybody  but  the  hero  of  the  book.  As  it  is,  we  are  less 
surprised  than  we  might  otherwise  have  been  when,  as  another 
acquaintance  of  ours  is  stemming  a  flooded  ford  a  long  way  down 
the  valley  of  the  Yarrow,  a  body  is  washed  up  against  his 
struggling  steed,  to  be  dragged  to  the  bank  and  happily  re¬ 
suscitated.  Surely  a  special  interposition  of  Providence,  if  ever 
there  was  one !  And  yet  Providence  has  a  crowning  deliverance 
in  store  for  this  special  favourite.  Master  Elliot  has  unduly 
prolonged  his  leave  from  his  corps,  owing  to  the  untoward  circum¬ 
stances  to  which  we  have  referred.  Without  the  formal  process  of 
a  court-martial,  he  is  summarily  condemned  to  death  for  desertion. 
We  do  not  see  why  a  court-martial  should  have  been  dispensed 
with,  seeing  that  a  firing  party  of  twelve  of  bis  comrades  is  told 
off — in  the  sixteenth  century — to  do  execution  on  the  culprit. 
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When  the  solemn  preliminary  arrangements  have  been  completed, 
■we  are  all  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  inevitable  reprieve.  The 
gallant  victim  makes  it  his  dying  prayer  that  he  shall  fall  facing 
the  firearms  with  eyes  unbandaged.  The  pieces  are  levelled,  and 
for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  understand  what  delays  the  lingering 
messenger  of  good  tidings.  The  pieces  actually  go  off;  the  object 
of  their  concentrated  aim  tumbles  over  ;  and,  veteran  novel-reader 
as  we  are,  we  are  utterly  taken  aback.  This  premature  catastrophe 
in  the  gloomiest  style,  a  la  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  has  upset  all 
our  prognostications.  Yet,  had  our  faith  been  a  little  stronger,  as 
it.  should  have  been  after  our  experience  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  we  might 
have  known  the  death  was  only  a  false  alarm.  After  twelve  men 
have  fired  at  him  from  a  distance  of  a  very  few  paces,  and  under 
the  immediate  eyes  of  their  officers,  who  must  have  noted  the 
elevation  of  their  pieces,  Elliot  is  picked  up  very  little  the  worse. 
One  shot  has  penetrated  his  shoulder,  the  eleven  remaining  charges 
have  gone  wide  of  the  mark.  That  he  establishes  his  claim  to  a 
peerage  and  a  property,  that  he  marries  the  lovely  daughter  of 
the  all-powerful  Earl  of  Angus,  is  absolutely  something  of  an  anti¬ 
climax  after  all  that  has  befallen  him. 

The  lives  of  the  two  villains  of  the  story  are,  perhaps,  almost  as 
remarkable;  though  the  powers  of  evil  who  befriend  them  naturally 
throw  them  over  at  the  last.  The  wrongful  possessor  of  the 
lands  and  title  to  which  Gilbert  Elliot  proves  the  rightful  heir 
seems  likewise  to  carry  a  talisman  on  his  person  which  makes  him 
proof  to  steel  and  rope,  to  fire  and  water — at  all  events  till  his 
inevitable  term  is  up.  Besides,  his  crafty  head  helps  his  ready 
hand,  for  he  is  gifted  with  the  diabolical  astuteness  of  an 
Achitophel.  But  his  staunch  comrade  and  ally,  Scott  of  Tushie- 
law,  the  historical  freebooter  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
is  even  more  mysterious  in  his  ways  and  habits.  We  should,  for 
example,  hardly  have  expected  to  find  money  so  plentiful  with  a 
man  of  his  stamp  that  he  could  afford  recklessly  to  offer  a 
reward  of  a  hundred  gold  pieces  for  the  recovery  of  a  captive 
who  had  escaped  from  his  hold.  We  should  have  fancied 
that  the  “  Border  lads  of  the  belt  and  bridle  ”  would  have 
been  ready  enough  to  obey  the  truculent  chief's  behests  without 
any  such  fabulously  extravagant  stimulus.  But  we  are  still  more 
puzzled  by  the  deed  of  treachery  imputed  to  Tushielaw  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Flodden.  It  is  not  like  a  bold  Scottish  riever  of 
birth  and  name,  although  with  decidedly  loose  ideas  as  to  property, 
to  sell  his  king  and  country  to  the  Southern  with  whom  he  was 
at  deadly  feud.  W  e  should  have  thought  his  information  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  circumventing  the  Scottish  host  must 
have  been  absolutely  worthless,  considering  that  Lord  Surrey  was 
on  English  soil  and  must  have  had  many  “Northumbrian 
prickers  ”  in  his  camp  who  knew  each  pass  and  peat-moss  in  the 
count}'.  And  the  reward  for  which  the  traitor  stipulated  is  still 
more  extraordinary,  being  a  free  pardon  for  crimes  committed  in 
the  English  marches,  with  protection  against  the  vengeance  of  the 
Scots  he  had  betrayed.  It  was  only  by  a  generous  afterthought  of 
the  English  general  that  Tushielaw  consented  to  accept  a  sum  of 
money  in  addition.  With  which  crowning  extravagance  we  may 
close  our  notice  of  a  novel  abounding  more  copiously  in  anachron¬ 
isms  and  absurdities  than  even  its  ingenuous  author  hints  in  his 
dedication. 
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THOUGH  there  are  many  more  years  than  two  in  the  history 
of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  which  might  claim  for 
themselves  the  title  of  the  Year  of  Wonders,  bestowed  upon  1666 
in  verse  and  upon  1602  in  prose,  the  year  1654  can  hardly  with 
any  propriety  be  reckoned  among  them.  In  foreign  affairs,  it  is 
indeed  notable  for  the  termination  of  the  most  serious  foreign  war 
waged  by  this  country  under  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  though  the 
peace  with  the  United  Provinces  was  very  popular,  and  brought 
with  it  very  substantial  advantages,  it  went  but  a  small  way 
towards  the  realization  of  the  ideas  with  which  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  had  first  entered  into  the  negotiations.  Altogether, 
though  in  this  year  there  was  a  great  deal  of  diplomatic  activity 
at  Whitehall,  and  though  by  treaties  and  otherwise  the  spirited 
Protestant  policy  of  the  Protector  was  preparing  for  the  great 
strokes  of  1655,  no  more  serious  complication  with  a  foreign  Power 
arose  than  the  little  difficulty  about  the  Portuguese  ambassador’s 
brother  and  his  execution  on  Tower  Hill.  Foreigu  ambassadors 
unencumbered  by  felonious  or  riotous  relatives  were  beginning  to 
feel  comfortable  again  in  a  capital  which  once  more  offered  the 
decent  luxuries  of  a  Court ;  two  members  of  -he  Council  were,  in 
a  sort  of  rotation,  appointed  to  dine  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
French  Ambassadors ;  and,  while  the  former  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
ceive  duty-free  four  hogsheads  of  white  French  wine  and  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  stockfish,  the  latter,  M.  de  Bordeaux,  was  liberally  “  allowed 
a  diet  of  fifty  dishes  for  first  and  second  course,  and  thirty  dishes 
of  fruit  and  sweetmeats  each  meal,  and  also  a  convenient  allowance 
for  the  table  of  his  attendants.” 

At  home  too,  though  the  country  at  large  could  not  yet  be  said 
to  have  made  up  its  mind  to  “  rest  and  be  thankful  ”  under  the 
recently  organized  system  of  the  Protectorate,  yet,  inasmuch  as 
Parliament  was  not  to  assemble  till  September,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Protector  and  his  Council  were  in  the  meantime 
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to  have  the  force  of  law,  there  was  every  reason  for  prudence 
on  the  one  side  and  for  acquiescence  on  the  other.  With  an 
all-important  election  so  near  at  hand,  it  could  not  but  be  the 
primary  object  of  the  Government,  while  causing  itself  to  be 
respected  on  all  sides,  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  to  any 
interest ;  and  the  season  was  on  the  whole  propitious  enough  for 
the  various  interests  to  exert  themselves  with  considerable  activity 
on  their  own  behalf.  It  was  a  year,  if  ever  year  there  was,  of 
petitions  for  the  redress  of  personal  grievances,  the  discussion  of 
which  must  have  occupied  no  small  part  of  the  time  of  the 
Council,  even  when  they  were  remitted  for  report  to  one  or 
another  of  its  Committees.  There  were  claims,  to  which  both 
precedent  and  policy  forbade  a  deaf  ear  being  turned,  for 
losses  in  property  sustained  during  or  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  war  ;  and  there  were  the  petitions  of  the  poor  disestablished 
servants  of  the  Royal  household,  which  in  common  humanity 
could  not  be  rejected  unheard.  Parishes  were  crying  out  for 
ministers,  and  from  the  Universities,  or  rather  from  that  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge  which  the  Puritans  flattered  themselves  on 
having  transformed  into  just  what  it  should  be,  came  chronic  en¬ 
treaties  of  needy  Masters  of  colleges  for  payment  of  the  “  augmen¬ 
tations”  granted  them.  One  Master  only,  Dr.  Seaham  of  Peterhouse, 
had  got  more  than  his  due,  having  taken  too  large  a  share  of  Dean 
Cosin’s  sequestered  estate ;  while  his  (long  since  purified)  college 
was  detaining,  and  not,  it  was  alleged,  taking  very  good  care  of,  the 
Dean's  library.  The  petition  of  his  daughters  for  payment  of 
their  lawful  allowance  out  of  the  estate  now  enjoyed  by  Dr. 
Seaham  and  another,  and  for  the  restoration  to  them  of  the  library, 
was  granted ;  and  thus  the  books  came  to  form  “  the  nucleus  of  the 
collection  which  exists  in  Bishop  Cosin’s  library  at  Durham.” 
The  desires  of  the  trading  classes  naturally  took  a  direction  in 
accordance  with  the  commercial  policy  which  gloried  in  the 
Navigation  Act.  The  London  wine  merchants  openly  demanded 
protection  for  their  trade,  and  with  some  reason  asked  that,  if  the 
retail  prices  of  wine  were  fixed,  the  wholesale  prices  should  be 
fixed  likewise.  The  “  ancient  hackney  coachmen  of  London,” 
appealing  to  their  many  unpaid  services  to  the  Parliamentary 
armies,  complained  of  being  “  mightily  oppressed  by  a  number  of 
hackney  coaches  set  up  by  coach-makers,  harness-makers,  inn¬ 
keepers,  ostlers,  tapsters,  nay,  many  gentlemen  and  ladies.”  And,, 
under  date  of  May  4th,  the  Council  was  called  upon  to  deal  with 
a  petition  to  the  Protector  which  purported  to  come  from  “  the 
masters  and  wardens  of  the  handicraft  companies  of  London, 
viz.,  merchant  tailors,  weavers,  combmakers,  hatband-makers, 
cutlers,  and  card-makers,”  and  which  throws  no  very  pleasant 
light  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  class  to  which  the  petitioners- 
belonged.  It  is  conceived  quite  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  London 
'prentices  in  the  Plantagenet  days  resented  the  prosperity  of  the 
Easterlings,  and  in  which  under  Henry  VIII.  the  London  weavers 
proposed  to  put  an  end  by  a  kind  of  industrial  St.  Bartholomew 
to  the  activity  of  the  Venetian  merchants  ;  but  its  most  astonishing 
feature  is  the  coolness  with  which  it  treats  any  supposed  claim  of 
the  foreign  interlopers  upon  the  religious  sympathy  of  English 
Protestants.  The  gist  of  the  appeal  lies  in  the  complaint 
“  that  the  French  and  Holland  strangers  in  and  about 
London  have  petitioned  Parliament,  not  only  for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  but  for  the  free  use  of  their  trade 
and  it  is  addressed  to  the  Protector  in  person,  because  he  had 
spoken  to  the  late  Council  of  the  justice  of  the  petitioners’  cause, 
while  that  Council  and  the  late  Parliament  had  shown  themselves 
very  ready  to  answer  the  desire  of  the  aliens,  all  proceedings 
against  whom  had  been  stayed  by  an  Order.  In  the  two  annexes 
to  this  document  the  whole  case  is  argued  with  so  candid  and 
complete  an  exposition  of  the  fair-trade  principles  of  the  period 
that  we  cannot  resist  quoting  Mrs.  Green’s  abstracts  in  full : — 

I.  Statement  by  the  native  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  reasons 
why  aliens  should  not  trade  in  or  near  London,  and  of  the  mischiefs  which 
would  follow. 

That  the  number  of  native  artisans  is  more  than  enough,  and  their  skill 
equal  to  that  of  strangers. 

That  natives  are  compelled  to  serve  apprenticeships,  are  incorporated,  and 
punished  for  bad  or  deceitful  work,  and  have  to  pay  towards  their  com¬ 
panies,  and  also  to  pay  assessments,  so  that  strangers  who  have  not  these 
burdens  can  undersell  them,  invite  over  their  own  countrymen,  and  ingross 
trade.  They  take  large  houses,  divide  them,  take  inmates,  and  so  breed 
infection. 

They  are  maintained  by  getting  what  we  should  else  have  for  our 
maintenance,  so  that  we  can  hardly  live.  Divers  Parliaments  have  been  so- 
sensible  of  this  that  they  have  made  sundry  statutes  against  strangers,  from 
Edward  IV.  to  Henry  VIII. 

The  handicraft  men  are  the  nursery  of  soldiers,  and  all  the  army  being 
such,  if  it  were  disbanded,  they  would  want  employment,  strangers 
having  engrossed  it,  because,  being  generally  disaffected,  they  stayed  at 
home  whilst  the  English  engaged  for  Parliament,  so  that  the  latter- 
have  now  to  turn  to  dishonourable  employments,  as  porters,  chimney 
sweepers,  &c. 

If  their  being  protestants,  fled  hither  because  of  persecution,  be  an 
argument  that  they  should  trade,  it  is  a  better  argument  for  the  natives. 
The  law  allowed  them  to  work  as  servants  to  English  masters,  but  they 
should  not  be  masters,  for  it  is  not  prudent  to  gratify  them  and  discontent 
us.  All  other  nations  prefer  their  natives  to  strangers,  and  an  Englishman 
is  only  allowed  to  work  as  a  servant  in  France  or  Germany. 

II.  Statement  by  35  Englishmen,  in  contradiction  to  a  report  that 
English  artisans  and  professors  of  sciences  residing  beyond  seas  are 
allowed  to  practise  their  trades  as  the  natives,  that  they  and  other  English 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere  have  had  their  tools  taken  and  destroyed,  been 
reviled,  beaten,  and  imprisoned  for  working  as  masters,  and  that  they  are 
only  tolerated  as  servants  and  journeymen.  They  beg  that  strangers  may 
not  by  such  toleration  eat  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  Signed  by  7 
painters,  3  goldsmiths,  3  joiners,  5  cutlers,  12  tailors,  1  combmaker,  and  4 
weavers. 
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We  have  noticed  no  further  reference  in  the  present  Calendar 
to  this  remarkable  remonstrance  ;  nor  does  it  appear  whether  the 
Protector  further  interested  himself  in  clients  so  naively  regardless 
of  the  “  league  and  union  ”  which  (to  quote  Mr,  Commissioner 
Lisle)  “  this  nation  had  with  the  Protestant  interest  abroad.” 
The  sittings  of  the  Council,  largely  occupied  as  it  was  with  details 
euch  as  those  enumerated  above,  were  in  fact  but  very  rarely 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Protector  himself,  who  seems  to 
have  lacked  that  omnivorous  appetite  for  business,  small  as  well  as 
great,  which  is  not  inseparable  from  the  energy  of  a  far-seeing  and 
resolute  statesman.  He  was  not,  however,  absent  on  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasion  of  April  12th,  when  he  passed,  together  with 
other  ordinances  connected  with  the  same  subject,  that  “  for 
uniting  England  and  Scotland  into  one  commonwealth.”  None  of 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  measures  redounds  more  largely  to  the  credit 
of  his  statesmanship  than  this  ;  but  there  is  a  flavour  of  hypocrisy, 
unfortunately  not  altogether  singular  in  the  history  of  legislative 
Unions,  in  the  preamble  of  the  sagacious  Ordinance  in  question, 
which  recalls  the  circumstance  that  “  in  December  1651  Parlia¬ 
ment  sent  commissioners  to  the  people  of  Scotland  to  invite 
this  union,  who,  by  elected  deputies,  consented  to  it.”  The 
•elected  deputies  sent  up  for  the  purpose  to  Edinburgh  had  cer¬ 
tainly  signified  their  assent  to  the  measure  proposed  to  them  by 
Vane,  St.  John,  and  their  colleagues ;  but  its  unpopularity  with 
the  Scottish  nation  at  large  was  a  very  open  secret,  and  could 
hardly  surprise  Cromwell,  whose  army,  during  its  march  to 
Perth  in  this  year  1651,  according  to  Whitlocke,  “saw  not  one 
Scotsman  under  sixty  years  of  age,  nor  any  Scots  youth  above 
six,”  there  being  a  general  belief  that  the  English  intended  to 
.cut  the  throats  of  all  male  persons  between  those  ages.  The 
number  of  representatives  in  Parliament  (then,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  a  House  of  Lords)  allowed  in  Cromwell’s  Ordinance  was 
.thirty  only — or  fifteen  less  than  the  number  of  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  granted  by  the  Act  of  1 707 ;  and 
the  grouping  of  shires,  as  afterwards  arranged  by  Lambert  and 
reported  to  the  Council  on  June  2nd,  is  not  without  interest.  The 
•Ordinance  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  silent  on  the  important  point 
of  religion  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  Protector  was,  or 
seemed  about  this  time  to  be,  particularly  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  good  will  of  the  Presbyterians;  “  it  is  said,”  writes  Secretary 
.Nicholas  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  “  he  now  seems  resolued  to  run 
absolutely  their  way,  with  which  the  Independents  and  Anabap¬ 
tists  (the  greatest  part  of  his  army)  will  be  much  unsatisfied.” 

What  do  you  hear  there,”  inquires  the  “  good  old  secretary,”  as 
Clarendon  calls  him,  “  of  his  permitting  so  many  Presbyterians  to 
Ue  of  his  Parliament  ?  ”  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  proved  a  true 
prophet  in  his  prediction  that  Cromwell  would  “  purge  the  new 
elections,”  though  he  was  not  sanguine  enough  to  foresee  that 
-even  the  purged  Parliament  would  resist  the  Protector's  wishes. 
Meanwhile  the  Government  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  with 
the  elections.  The  forms  of  indenture  supplied  by  the  Council 
to  the  sheriffs  and  electors  of  county  members  for  the  choice 
of  “  lit  and  discreet  knights  ”  contained  a  proviso  (inserted 
■also  in  the  indentures  for  borough  elections)  that  the  persons 
chosen  “  do  not  alter  the  government  as  now  settled  in  a  single 
person  and  Parliament.”  Further  precautions  were  taken  ;  but 
the  Committee  for  elections  had  many  failures  to  report  when  the 
.critical  time  at  last  arrived.  More  especially  in  the  West  of 
England  and  iu  Wales,  disaffected  persons,  and  even  actual  delin¬ 
quents,  were  returned;  and  from  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the  realm, 
“  divers  free  burgesses  ”  sent  up  their  plaint  to  the  Protector,  how 
•they  had  come  to  the  place  of  voting  “  supposing  that  the  business 
would  be  so  carried  on  as  to  secure  the  liberties  which  had  cost  seas 
of  blood  and  unspeakable  sufferings  ;  but  the  sheriffs  encouraged 
those  who  had  favoured  the  late  King  to  vote,  promising  to  bear 
them  out  in  so  doing,  and  affronted  and  threatened  us,  refusing  to 
allow  some  of  us  to  vote,  though  duly  qualilied.  They  declared 
that  what  they  did  contrary  to  the  instrument  ”  of  1653,  which  the 
Council  had  ordered  to  be  publicly  read  at  the  proclamation  of 
■all  writs  of  election,  “  was  the  judgment  of  counsel,  which  we 
cannot  believe,  whereon  the  Cavalier  party  carried  things  as  if 
there  were  no  Commonwealth  or  Protector,  but  as  if  Charles 
.Stuart  were  again  enthroned  in  the  sovereignty  of  this  nation,  so 
that  we  protested  against  the  election,  and  left  the  hall.”  If  things 
.do  not  appear  to  have  gone  quite  as  badly  in  the  Royalist  coun¬ 
ties  of  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  spirit  in  the  landlords  ;  but  perhaps  they  were  apprehensive  of 
the  Committees  which  the  Council  were  about  this  time  sending 
to  mediate  between  them  and  the  well-affected  tenants  who  had 
complained  of  oppression  by  their  “  tyrants.” 

As  is  well  known,  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  had  not  passed 
•by  without  its  Royalist  plot,  the  frustration  of  which  was  not  more 
fortunate  for  its  intended  victim,  the  Protector,  than  for  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  King  Charles  II.  and  Prince  Rupert,  whose  sanction  had 
been  obtained  for  the  scheme.  Mrs.  Green  prints  the  account 
■  of  the  trial  of  the  principal  conspirators — Colonel  Gerard  (the 
Gerard  whom  Don  Pantaleon  Sa  had  attempted  to  kill,  but  whose 
fate  he  was  destined  to  share  on  the  selfsame  day),  Peter  Vowell, 
and  Somerset  Fox.  Though  all  three  were  condemned  to  death, 
the  life  of  the  last-named  was  spared  ;  and  Cromwell’s  modera¬ 
tion  in  bringing  to  trial  only  three  out  of  twoscore  prisoners  has 
been  justly  praised.  Mrs.  Green  not  unnaturally  dwells  on  the 
strangeness  of  the  argument,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  a  Commonwealth  High  Court  of  Justice,  that  “  to  com¬ 
pass  the  death  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  this  nation,  whether 
called  by  the  name  of  King ,  Queen,  or  what  name  soever,  is  treason 


by  the  common  law  of  England.”  But,  though  the  Protector’s 
Government  tempered  justice  with  mercy,  such  occurrences  as 
these  rendered  the  strictest  vigilance  indispensable  to  its  existence. 
Gerard  and  Vowell’s  conspiracy  was  discovered  in  May,  and  on 
the  24th  of  that  month,  the  Protector  being  present  at  the  sitting, 
the  Council  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  all  householders  of 
London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  on  peril  of  being  themselves 
considered  partakers  in  the  bloody  designs  recently  come  to  light, 
to  furnish  a  complete  list  and  account  of  their  lodgers.  On  J  une 
9th  the  Council  ordered  a  classification  by  commissioners  of  the 
persons  apprehended — “  Irishmen  ”  forming  one  category,  and 
“persons  called  hectors,  common  gamesters,”  &c.,  another.  A 
number  of  persons  were  in  this  year,  both  before  and  after  the  dis¬ 
covery,  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  as  the  list  produced  at  the 
Council  on  July  31  shows,  still  lay  several  noblemen  committed 
thither  iu  1651  for  bearing  arms  against  the  Commonwealth. 

As  might  be  expected,  what  Mrs.  Green  calls  the  “  literary 
entries  ”  in  this  volume  are  few  and  far  between.  The  execrable 
verses  of  “  Chas.  Stayning,”  communicated  to  the  Council  by 
some  informer  in  proof  of  their  author’s  disaffection,  are  not  in¬ 
teresting  in  themselves ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  informer  to  the 
influence  exercised  upon  this  Malignant  by  “the  late  King’s  book,” 
which  he  “  always  carries  about  with  him,  and  reads  to  many,”  is 
worth  noting.  The  only  man  of  letters  who  figures  by  name  in 
this  volume  is — with  the  exception  of  the  irrepressible  Samuel 
Hartlib — Sir  William  D’Avenant,  who,  after  being  conditionally 
released  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  had  been  arrested 
again  for  debt,  and  now  prayed  “  for  a  general  pardon,  that  he 
might  live  a  faithful  subject.”  Doubtless  the  prayer  was  soon 
granted,  and  he  was  thus  two  years  afterwards  enabled  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  for  the  “  revival  of  the  drama.”  Of  “  scientific 
entries,”  as  we  suppose  they  should  be  called  by  analogy,  Mrs. 
Green  notes  the  petition,  for  arrears  of  military  pay  and  for  com¬ 
pensations  due  to  himself  and  to  his  brother  slain  iu  Scotland,  of 
Captain  Thomas  Sydenham,  afterwards  famous  as  a  physician. 
More  dubious  is  tne  fame  of  the  wondrous  cures  effected  by 
Matthew  Coker,  here  upheld  in  a  letter  from  an  enthusiastic 
believer,  who  writes  that  “  two  things  are  now  questioned — one, 
whether  there  be  gifts  of  healing  in  the  Church,  as  in  the  Apostles’ 
times;  the  other,  whether  Mr.  Coker  has  those  gifts,  or  only 
pretends  to  them.”  Some  other  details  of  more  or  less  interest 
are  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Green  in  her  preface;  but  we  have  already 
exhausted  our  space.  The  editor  of  this  volume  is  one  whose 
work  requires  no  praise  from  us ;  it  is  always  unostentatious,  and 
always  thorough. 

It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  the  sequel  to  the  history  of  the 
quarrel  between  George  Glapthorne  and  his  constituency  of  the  Isle 
of  Ely  (where  he  was  at.  the  same  time  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Chief  Bailiff),  to  which  Mrs.  Green  directs  attention  in  her  preface, 
will  be  found  iu  a  curious  narrative  contained  in  a  pamphlet  in 
the  King’s  Library,  and  reprinted  in  the  memoir  of  Henry 
Glapthorne  prefixed  to  a  recent  edition  of  that 1  dramatist’s  works. 
The  upshot  of  this  narrative  is  that  George  Glapthorne  (of  whose 
connexion  with  Ilenry  we  fail,  by  the  way,  to  see  that  there  is 
any  evidence  whatever),  having  complained  of  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  him,  was  confronted  with  his  accusers  by  the  Council ;  and 
that,  after  evidence  against  him  had  been  given,  and  his  defence 
had  at  his  request  been  postponed  to  the  next  day,  he  preferred 
not  to  put  in  an  appearance,  but  to  allow  judgment  to  go  by 
default.  The  mention  of  a  dramatist  reminds  us  that  the  marginal 
note  found  by  Mrs.  Green  on  a  copy  in  the  Order-book  of  the 
Council  of  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Captain  Charles  Howard,  bidding 
him  provide  for  the  spread  in  the  north  of  a  proclamation  pro¬ 
hibiting  horse-races  and  other  meetings  of  disaffected  persons, 
still  awaits  elucidation.  It  runs  thus  (the  query  is  the  editor’s)  : 

Old  NolFs  rules  to  put  down  interludes  (?)  of  the  99,  then  to  govern  the 
100th  J.C. 

Surely  we  are  not  wrong  in  suspecting  the  heading  “  Petition 
of  Armiger  Warner  to  the  Protector,”  in  p.  219,  to  be  a  mere 
accident,  though  there  is  a  corresponding  entry  of  “  Warner, 
Armiger,”  in  the  index.  Nor  do  we  quite  understand  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  as  “  Sir  Edward  Cologne  Nicholas,” 
in  p.  407.  To  attempt  to  rectify  an  entry  concerning  any  one  of 
the  Counts  of  the  Wettarabian  College,  otherwise  and  still  more 
strangely  Anglicized  as  the  Counts  of  Wettarabia  (p.  ill),  might 
seem  sheer  presumption  ;  but  we  cannot  suppress  a  suspicion  that 
the  “  Count  of  Ilainault  ”  who  contributed  so  munificently  to  the 
English  subsidy  was  the  Count  of  Hanau. 


BUDDHA  AND  EARLY  BUDDHISM.* 

MR.  LILLIE  furnishes  a  peculiarly  unhappy  illustration  of 
the  proverbial  danger  of  a  little  knowledge.  He  has  de¬ 
voted  considerable  reading  and  an  evidently  zealous  interest  to  one 
of  the  most  important  and  fascinating  subjects  not  merely  of  to¬ 
day  but  of  the  future ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Buddhism  is 
destined  to  exercise  an  increasing  influence  over  the  learned  and 
even  the  popular  mind  as  its  history  and  real  character  become  more 
generally  and  accurately  known.  But  he  has  touched  upon  this 
great  subject  with  an  unskilful  hand.  It  needs  a  scholar  to  treat  of 
Buddhism  in  these  days,  when  research  has  revealed  so  much  that 

*  Buddha  and  Early  Buddhism.  By  Arthur  Lillie  (late  regiment  of 
Lucknow).  With  numerous  Illustrations.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  i88r. 
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is  subversive  of  old  views ;  but  Mr.  Lillie  gives  no  evidence  of 
sucli  qualifications  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  execution  of  bis 
work.  He  bas  not  learnt  the  rudiments  of  scientific  method,  and 
constantly  confuses  resemblance  with  relationship,  in  the  manner 
of  all  beginners.  His  reading,  though  wide,  is  in  many  respects 
obsolete  ;  he  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  literature  of  his  subject, 
and  consequently  it  is  common  to  find  him  seriously  advancing 
propositions  which  have  been  shown  to  be  erroneous.  But  his 
chief  disability  is  the  possession  of  a  suicidal  gift  of  imagination 
which  he  lets  loose  upon  every  department  of  learning  with  a 
recklessness  that  is  almost  as  amusing  as  it  is  astounding. 

The  very  title  of  the  book  is  a  misnomer.  Early  Buddhism, 
of  which  it  professes  to  treat,  is  precisely  the  one  subject  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lillie’s  work.  There  i3  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  discussion  of  Gnosticism,  the  Essenes,  Ferdinand  Baur, 
and  higher  Christianity,  with  a  thousand  irrelevant  or  doubt¬ 
fully  relevant  matters  ;  but  Early  Buddhism  is  not  among  them. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Lillie  does  not  know  what  Early  Buddhism 
is.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  Northern 
Buddhist  accounts  contain  the  oldest  form  of  the  religion,  and 
accordingly  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  supposed  primitive  Buddhism 
by  examples  taken  from  the  most  corrupt  modern  developments 
of  it.  He  collects  practices  and  precepts  from  China,  Burmah, 
or  anywhere  except  the  right  place.  lie  scouts  the  Singha¬ 
lese  books  and  substitutes  Father  Borri,  whose  account  of  Cocbin- 
China  pursues  the  reader  relentlessly  throughout  the  book. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  modern  usage  affords  no  evidence 
for  the  true  form  of  Buddha’s  own  teaching,  and  that  Mr.  Lillie's 
premisses  are  therefore  placed  entirely  out  of  court,  llis  argument 
from  the  titles  on  the  Asoka  monuments  cannot  be  seriously  urged 
when  we  know  that  they  are  rather  descriptions  of  contents  than 
fixed  titles,  and  may  easily  be  varied.  How  far  such  a  method 
may  lead  a  writer  astray  may  be  gathered  from  the  curious  statement 
in  p.  47 : — 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  this  supernaturalism,  because  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  our  theme.  Buddhism  was  plainly  an  elabo¬ 
rate  apparatus  to  nullify  the  action  of  evil  spirits  by  the  aid  of  good  spirits 
■operating  at  their  highest  potentiality  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
corpse  or  a  portion  of  the  corpse  of  the  chief  aiding  spirit.  The  Buddhist 
temple,  the  Buddhist  rites,  the  Buddhist  liturgy,  all  seem  based  on  this  one 
idea,  that  a  whole  or  portions  of  a  dead  body  was  necessary. 

The  assumption  that  the  Buddhism  of  to-day  in  China  or 
Burmah  is  the  best  evidence  for  the  character  of  original  Buddhism 
is  not  the  only  false  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Lillie.  He  is  appa¬ 
rently  careless  of  the  ordinary  progress  of  history,  and  seems  to 
think  that  a  man  may  suddenly  arise  and  create  a  new  religion  and 
social  system,  and  impose  them  on  a  great  people  entirely  of  his 
own  will,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  external  circumstances.  All 
history  points  to  a  different  explanation  of  a  great  man's  influence, 
and  the  modern  student  looks  first  at  the  surroundings  and  ante¬ 
cedents  of  a  reform  or  revolution  before  he  attributes  it  solely  to 
the  mind  of  one  man.  Even  Napoleon,  who  was  of  all  men  the 
nearest  in  appearance  to  the  individual  motive  power  which  holds 
its  energy  entirely  of  itself,  and  exerts  it  without  the  help  of 
anything  outside,  has  lately  been  explained  as  the  creation  of  the 
levee  en  masse.  Mr.  Lillie,  however,  will  allow  nothing  of  this 
with  Buddha  ;  and  the  want  of  that  study  of  preparatory  and  con¬ 
ducive  circumstances  which  the  French  call  mesologie  is  fatal  to 
the  attempt  to  trace  the  beginning  of  J3uddhism.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  chapter  entitled  “  The  Historical  Buddha” 
would  contain  something  of  this ;  but  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  least 
historical  part  of  the  book,  unless,  indeed,  we  accept  the  term  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  axiom  that  all  history  is  falsehood. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Lillie’s  imaginative  bent  that  plays  him  the 
scurviest  tricks  of  all.  There  is  nothing  he  does  not  illumine 
with  the  flare  of  fancy.  Everything  has  a  mystical  meaning  for 
him,  and  if  it  is  not  very  obvious  at  tirst,  a  wide  induction  from 
miscellaneous  facts,  not  at  first  sigiit  connected  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  is  sure  to  establish  it  to  the  author’s  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Lillie’s  chief  idiosyncrasy  reminds  us  of  a  powerful  story  by  Dr. 
Wendell  Holmes.  Mr.  Lillie  sees  nothing  but  serpents  wherever 
he  looks.  In  the  Buddhist  zodiac  he  finds  a  serpent  in  every 
crooked  line.  “  For  Aries  I  have  given  a  horse  with  two  serpents 
on  his  head — the  solar-horse  and  his  father  and  mother.”  Without 
discussing  the  place  of  the  serpent  in  mythology,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  plainly  that  the  horse  with  the  two  serpents  on  his 
head  is  just  a  ram  and  nothing  more.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  lion’s  tail.  The  Swastika,  again,  is  here  derived  from  the 
■crossed  serpents  which  stand  for  Pisces  in  the  Buddhist  zodiac  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  Lillie,  but  the  derivation  is  entirely  wrong.  The 
serpentine  shape,  again,  is  not  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Tri 
ltatna,  and  Mr.  Lillie’s  theory  of  its  origin  is  merely  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  opbiomania.  All  these  serpentine  illustrations  are 
much  more  modern  than  the  symbols  they  are  supposed  to  have 
originated ;  and  this  part  of  Mr.  Lillie’s  labours  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  misdirected  energy. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  fancy  is  painfully  exhibited  in  the 
chapter  entitled  “  Buddhism  in  the  Catacombs.”  Jonah  and  the 
whale  may  or  may  not  be  solar  symbols ;  but  it  is  surely  ridiculous 
to  trace  so  ancient  and  widespread  a  story  to  a  Buddhist  source  and 
thus  explain  its  appearance  in  the  Catacombs.  It  is  possible  to  be 
too  credulous,  even  in  the  identification  of  solar  myths,  nor  is  it 
wise  to  advance  with  an  air  of  conviction  theories  which  have 
been  keenly  disputed,  and  which  at  the  best  can  only  be  proposed 
as  possibilities.  There  is  a  vast  deal  too  much  of  this  assurance 
in  the  chapter  on  “  Buddha  and  Woden.”  The  connexion  between 


Scandinavia  and  India  is  well  known,  but  there  is  considerable 
uncertainty  about  many  details  which  apparently  give  Mr.  Lillie 
no  uneasiness.  “  Why  should  two  nations,”  he  asks,  “  so  remote 
as  China  and  Norway,  in  their  war-junks,  their  arms,"  their 
clothing,  have  so  much  in  common  ?  ” — 

I  have  found  an  answer  that  seems  to  me  convincing.  In  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  our  era  Kuei-Chuang,  a  Chinese  prince,  subdued  Caubul,  Kandahar, 
and  Kopben,  and  converted  it  to  Buddhism.  This,  according  to  Professor 
Ilolmboe,  was  the  special  region  of  the  Asas.  At  any  rate  this  conquest 
quite  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  standard  should  by  and  by 
fiaunt  upon  the  galleys  of  the  Vikings. — Pp.  236-7. 

This  “  convincing  answer  ”  may  serve  as  an  example  of  Mr.  Lillie’s 
manner  of  accepting  theories  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are 
open  to  controversy.  The  conversion  of  Kabul,  &c.  by  Kuei- 
Chuang,  in  the  first  place,  to  Buddhism  is  improbable  iu  the  face 
of  the  unquestioned  fact  that  Kabul  was  a  focus  of  Buddhism 
at  least  a  century  before  Christ,  and  was  not  likely  to  need 
conversion  “  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.”  Secondly,  it  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  this  was  “  the  special  region  ”  of  the  Asas. 
And,  lastly,  if  it  was,  it  is  probable  that  they  had  left  it  before 
Kuei-Chuang  arrived  there.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Scandi¬ 
navians  did  in  reality  get  their  Buddhistic  similarities  from 
Afghanistan ;  but  Mr.  Lillie's  method  of  proving  it  is  not  by  any 
means  so  “  convincing  ”  as  he  believes.  Another  example  is  found 
in  the  slight  and  inconclusive  chapter  on  Buddhism  in  America. 
Here  again  everything  is  assumed  ;  whereas  the  identification  of 
Fou  Sang  with  California  has  been  strenuously  controverted,  the 
supposed  delineations  of  elephants  are  not  clear  beyond  possibility 
of  dispute,  and  the  Mexican  Buddha  drawn  on  Plate  IV.  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  face  is  in  profile,  the  head-dress  (where 
again  an  imaginary  serpent  is  introduced)  is  not  Indian,  and  that 
other  people  besides  Buddha  sit  cross-legged  and  wear  neck¬ 
laces. 

The  chapter  on  “  The  Historical  Buddha  ”  explains  a  good  many 
peculiar  fancies  which  meet  one  throughout  the  book.  The 
following  paragraph  shows  that  in  this  chapter — and  no  less 
clearly  elsewhere — Mr.  Lillie  started  with  a  preconceived  theory 
to  which  facts  were  forced  to  bend : — 

Our  inquiry  at  starting  was  this  : — Is  there  any  evidence  from  which  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  early  Buddhism  was  propagated  in  India  by  a  system 
of  Freemasonry  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian  initiation,  from  the 
Triad  Society  of  China,  from  the  Buddhist  (as  opposed  to  the  priestly) 
nature  of  most  Masonic  rites — the  bloodless  sacrifice,  the  poverty,  the 
chastity,  the  refused  crown,  &c. — I  think  the  answer  must  be  given  in  the 
affirmative. — P.  138. 

By  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  it  might  be  argued  from  the 
practice  of  the  monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  that  the  making 
of  liqueur  was  among  the  primitive  rites  of  Christianity.  This 
Masonic  theory,  and  the  literature  which  Mr.  Lillie  has  studied  in 
order  to  elaborate  it,  have  done  much  to  injure  his  book  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  multitude  of  fantastic  and  unprofitable  speculations.  A 
footnote  in  p.  138  indicates  the  sort  of  -works  to  which  Mr.  Lillie 
refers  for  his  explanation  of  the  spread  of  Buddhism — from  King’s 
Gnostics,  through  a  series  of  Masonic  manuals,  to  Philo  on  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeuts. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  good  subject  should  be  treated  in  this  fashion  ; 
and  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Lillie  has  spent  some  pains  on 
his  work,  and  has  tilled  it  with  a  large  amount  of  interesting 
information  on  the  comparative  relations  of  Buddhism.  There  are 
many  pages  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken ;  but,  again,  these 
are  followed  by  some  preposterous  theory  which  can  only  mislead 
the  reader  if  he  is  ignorant,  or  enrage  him  if  he  is  learned.  A 
work  of  this  kind  needs  to  be  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  sober  study, 
and  not  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  sure  of  your  authorities,  and  not  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
Mr.  Lillie  has  done  both ;  he  has  taken  the  less  authentic  sources 
for  Buddha  and  early  Buddhism  to  be  the  best  authorities;  and 
he  has  argued  back  from  a  corrupt  and  perverted  religion  in  order 
to  trace  the  original  and  pure  form.  In  the  absence  of  other 
means  this  method  must  be  adopted  ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious  to  the  great  subject  it  pretends 
to  illustrate,  and  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  In  Mr. 
Lillie’s  own  words : — “  It  is  evident  that,  until  the  earliest 
Buddhism  can  be  detached  from  the  later  Buddhism,  the  living 
from  the  dead,  such  inquiry  will  be  premature.”  His  book  is  a 
persistent  attempt  to  effect  precisely  the  contrary  of  this — to  join 
the  dead  and  the  living  together. 


DERVAL  HAMPTON.* 

IT  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Grant's  readers  that  his  new  novel  is  but 
in  two  volumes.  He  begins  his  story  not  amiss,  and  goes  on 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success  till  he  is  half-way  through  his  task. 
Extravagant  though  many  of  the  incidents  had  been,  and  faulty  as 
his  style  frequently  is,  yet  he  had  interested  us  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  hero,  and  made  us  not  unwilling  to  take  up  the  second  volume. 
But  here  we  found  a  change  greatly  for  the  worse.  There  was  a 
vast  increase  in  acts  of  villany  of  which  we  had  had  quite  enough 
already  ;  while  the  improbabilities  of  the  tale,  which  had  already 
drawn  to  the  full  upon  our  stock  of  credulity,  became  so  great  as 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  contempt.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
the  author  has  thus  overcharged  the  latter  part  of  his  book  with 
characters  and  incidents  that  are  so  extravagant  as  to  become 

*  Derval  Hampton:  a  Story  of  the  Sea.  By  James  Grant,  Author  of 
“ Romance  of  War,”  die.  2  vols.  London:  Allen  &  Co.  1881. 
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utterly  ridiculous.  Apparently  it  was  not  through  that  want  of 
matter  which  often  leads  novelists  to  till  up  with  villains  a  great 
gap  in  their  third  volume,  just  as  the  ancient  geographers  filled  up 
the  blank  spaces  in  their  maps  “  with  elephants  for  want  of 
towns.”  Mr.  Grant,  it  would  seem,  had  much  ado  to  get  all  his  story 
into  the  space  that  he  had  at  his  command.  “  In  detailing  plot  and 
counterplot,”  he  writes/*  cunning  and  selfishness,  doubt,  despair,  and 
no  small  agony  of  spirit,  we  have  much  to  compress  in  the  latter 
pages  of  this  our  history.”  We  could  have  wished  that,  instead 
of  packing  his  villains  so  tight  together,  he  had  been  content  with 
a  smaller  assortment  of  them,  and  so  had  allowed  both  himself 
and  them  a  little  more  elbow-room. 

The  story  opens  in  a  cottage  in  a  Devonshire  village.  At  first 
Bight  it  seems  scarcely  needful  to  record  that  before  the  cottage 
lay  a  garden,  and  that  in  the  garden  were  growing  strawberries, 
asparagus,  cucumbers,  and  peas.  It  is  presently  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  peacefulness  suggested  by  this  enumeration  of 
vegetable  productions  serves  to  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
etormy  and  dark  incidents  that  are  to  follow.  The  owner  of  the 
cottage  is  Mr.  Greville  Hampton,  the  hero’s  father.  This  gentle¬ 
man  was  a  moody  and  discontented  man  “  on  whom  the  world 
and  society  had  smiled  in  other  days,”  but  had  left  off  smiling 
now  that  he  had  run  through  his  fortune.  He  had  a  further 
cause  for  discontent.  “  A  destiny,”  he  said,  “  over  which  I  have 
no  control,  deprives  me  of  my  birthright ;  and  I,  who  ought  now 
to  be  twelfth  Lord  Oakhampton  and  tenth  Lord  of  Wistmans- 
wood,  am  a  poor  and  needy  man.”  In  the  second  volume  we  find 
that  destiny  gets  under  the  control  of  his  old  family  lawyer,  “  a 
denizen  of  Gray’s  Inn.”  Novelists  have  laws  and  lawyers  of  their 
own,  which  have  served  them,  and  will  yet  serve  them, 
many  a  good  turn.  The  family  that  was  in  actual  possession 
of  the  estates  and  title  had  not  held  them  for  much 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  They  had  come  into  them  by  a 
mistake  that  was  made  in  the  year  1707,  when  the  ancestor  of 
that  day,  in  ignorance  that  his  eldest  brother  was  alive  and  settled 
in  Bermuda,  “was  called  to  the  Upper  House  as  the  direct  heir 
of  Derval,  Lord  Oakhampton,  who  was  forfeited  (sic)  under 
Edward  IV.,  but  was  restored  by  Henry  VII.”  No  steps  were  taken 
by  any  descendants  of  the  eldest  brother  till  Greville  Hampton’s 
time.  Instructed  by  him,  “  his  stout  and  deliberate  old  lawyer,” 
the  denizen  of  Gray’s  Inn,  called  on  Lord  Oakhampton,  and 
greatly  alarmed  him  by  the  news  that  “  with  his  title  would  go 
lands  and  estate,  plate,  pictures — everything  even  to  your  household 
effects.”  His  Lordship  not  unnaturally  points  out  that  whatever 
proofs  his  opponents  have  “  must  be  submitted  to  the  legal 
acumen  and  most  searching  analysis  of  my  law  advisers.”  The 
deliberate  old  lawyer  most  handsomely  admits  this.  “Indubi¬ 
tably,  my  Lord,”  he  answered,  “  yet  the  dates  are,  fortunately  for 
us,  not  remote  ones.”  In  the  end  a  compromise,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  fortunately  hit  upon,  though  not  till  the  happiness  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  had  come  within  a  few  hours  of  being  wrecked  for 
ever.  They  would  have  been  spared  a  vast  deal  of  suffering  had 
“the  legal  acumen  and  most  searching  analysis  of  the  law  advisers” 
ever  discovered  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

We  are,  however,  anticipating  matters,  and  must  return  to  the 
cottage  in  Devonshire,  when  the  hero  was  but  a  child  of  six, 

“  with  a  wealth  of  golden  curls  that  rose  crisp  and  in  upward 
spouts  from  his  forehead.”  Gold  and  golden,  by  the  way,  are  some¬ 
what  too  common  in  this  story,  above  all  in  the  opening  scenes. 
We  cannot  properly  object  to  “  golden  sands,”  “  golden  morning  of 
life,”  “golden  butter,”  “golden  laburnham  ”  (the  spelling  is  some¬ 
what  odd),  “  golden  dreams,”  “  glare  of  the  golden  sunshine,” 

“  golden  haze,”  and  “  billows  of  golden  grain.”  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  hesitate  a  moment  over  a  sky  that  was  “  violet  braced 
with  gold,”  with  waves  below  “  that  rose  with  a  silvery  sheen.” 
And  we  must  loudly  protest  when  from  golden  curls  we  pass 
to  “ golden-coloured  eyes,”  to  “golden  hazel  eyes”  and  ‘‘false 
eyes  of  golden  hazel.”  But  to  return  to  our  hero.  The  moodiness 
of  his  father  was  more  than  made  up  to  him  by  the  tenderness  of 
his  mother.  She  is  pleasantly  enough  drawn,  but  unhappily  the 
necessity  of  the  plot  requires  that  she  shall  be  carried  off  very 
early  in  the  story.  Her  place  is  taken  by  a  wealthy,  but  most 
wicked,  stepmother.  She  it  is  who  owns  eyes  “  of  that  golden- 
hazel  colour  which  so  often  goes  with  a  duplicity  of  character.” 
They  were  indeed  of  a  very  strange  kind,  for  once,  when  she  spoke 
of  her  husband’s  first  wife,  there  came  into  them  “  a  flash  of  subtle 
colour.”  Let  the  reader  pause,  and  call  upon  his  imagination  to 
set  before  him  a  picture  of  a  flash  of  subtle  colour  coming 
into  a  pair  of  false  eyes  of  golden  hazel.  She  treats  the  child  in 
a  way  that  was  not  unworthy  of  “  the  tiger-like  expression” 
that  came  into  her  face.  Still  more  cruel  does  she  become  when 
she  gives  birth  to  a  son,  who  has  “  his  mother’s  chestnut  hair  and 
her  cunning  yellow-hazel  eyes.”  Her  hatred  is  partly  due  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  claim  her  husband  has  to  a  peerage.  Should  he 
succeed,  it  would  not  be  her  son  who  would  inherit  the  title. 
She  does  her  best,  therefore,  to  get  rid  of  little  Derval ;  and,  as 
the  most  likely  way  of  bringing  him  to  an  end,  sends  him  to  sea. 
Application  is  made  to  a  firm  of  ship-owners  to  take  him  as  an 
apprentice,  and  “  the  correspondence  with  them  ended  iu  Derval 
finding  himself  elected  (sic)  to  seek  his  bread  upon  the  waters  as 
middy.”  We  are  at  once  plunged  into  all  those  stirring  incidents 
of  a  sea  novel  which  used  so  much  to  delight  our  boyhood.  Of 
course  there  is  a  good  captain  who  is  every  inch  a  sailor,  a  tyran¬ 
nical  mate  who  never  loses  a  chance  of  persecuting  the  lad,  and  a 
virtuous  boatswain  who  comforts  him  and  soon  makes  of  him  a 
thorough  seaman.  This  worthy’s  language,  for  the  most  part,  is 


nautical  enough,  and  none  the  less  pleasing  to  us  that,  like  the 
young  hero,  we  often  only  understand  about  half  of  what  he  says. 
We  regret,  however,  to  have  to  notice  that  on  one  occasion  he  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  talk  of  “the  impetus  of  the  wind.”  We 
like  him  far  better  when  he  warns  Derval  “  not  to  run  foul  of 
the  third  mate’s  hawse,”  who,  he  told  him,  “  was  often  crank, 
and  who  yaws  a  bit  in  way  of  doing  duty.”  It  is  all  very  proper 
for  authors  to  use  fine-sounding  words;  to  call  cutlasses  and 
pistols  “  lethal  weapons,”  and  to  write  of  a  middy’s  “  uninitiated 
mind  ”  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  them  to  fill  our  tars’  mouths  with 
language  even  bigger  than  their  quids.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
Mr.  Grant  does  not  make  any  of  his  characters  use  the  scraps  of 
French  which  he  himself  now  and  then  introduces,  and  very 
needlessly  too.  Sea-sickness,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  as  mal- 
du-mer.  Had  he  called  it  vial  de  mer  his  French  would  have 
been  correct,  though  still  very  absurdly  and  even  ostentatiously 
introduced. 

Matters  go  on  very  prosperously  with  our  hero,  and  his  voyages 
are  not  without  agreeable  incidents.  The  wicked  mate  gets  eaten 
by  a  shark,  the  ship  is  pursued  by  a  pirate,  a  couple  of  abandoned 
vessels  are  fallen  in  with ;  tremendous  storms  sweep  the  decks 
and  “  gorge  the  lee  scuppers,”  red  flashes  of  lightning  are  seen, 
and  also  flashes  of  green  lightning.  On  one  occasion  the  black 
outline  of  the  waves  was  so  remarkable  that  it  was  not  only  ser¬ 
rated,  but  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Mr.  Grant  would 
seem  to  be  familiar  with  Juvenal.  Can  he  have  forgotten  the 
meaning  of  “  serrated  ”  ?  At  the  same  time  we  should  like 
to  ask  him  whether  he  is  correct  in  the  title  that  he  gives 
to  a  book  from  which  he  quotes — Atlas  Geographies  (sic). 

But  these  inquiries  into  words  must  not  lead  us  away  from  our 
hero’s  adventures.  Being  a  sailor,  of  course  he  saves  the  heroine's 
life  on  the  sea-shore.  This  time  she  is  not  cut  off  between  two 
headlands  by  the  tide,  but  has  a  fall  from  a  cliff.  Her  sash  catches 
in  a  stump,  and  leaves  her  dangling  in  mid-air  some  fifty  feet 
above  a  pool  in  the  rocks,  in  which  the  hero  had  just  before  seen 
the  dorsal  fin  of  a  great  shark.  Being  a  British  sailor,  he  soon 
climbed  up  to  her,  and,  grasping  one  part  of  her  dress  in  his  teeth 
and  another  in  his  left  hand,  brought  her  down  in  safety.  She 
had  violet  eyes,  and  was,  as  might  be  expected,  the  only  daughter 
of  Lord  Oakhampton.  She  was  still  but  a  child,  and  so  the  hero, 
instead  of  at  once  marrying  her,  returns  to  his  sea  life.  His 
wicked  stepmother,  more  enraged  than  ever  at  the  reputation  he 
had  gained,  plots  his  death.  A  far  more  terrible  villain  than  any 
that  had  as  yet  been  introduced  appears  on  the  scene  as  first  mate. 
He  is  in  her  pay,  and  is  pledged  to  kill  the  hero.  At  length  he 
finds,  as  he  thinks,  his  chance,  and,  striking  him  on  the  head, 
leaves  him  senseless  on  an  island  that  swarmed  with  savages. 
The  ship  sails  off,  and  for  the  hero  there  seems  no  chance  of 
escape.  Of  course  he  does  get  off,  or  he  would  have  been  no 
hero.  Meanwhile  his  wicked  half-brother  of  “  the  cunning 
yellow-hazel  eyes  ”  had  contrived  against  him  as  dark  a  plot 
as  ever  villain  spun.  But  we  must  not  tell  the  author’s  whole 
story ;  something  must  be  left  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.  Let  us  take  leave,  then,  of  the  hero  “bleeding,  stunned, 
and  senseless,”  and  surrounded  by  infuriated  savages  on  an  island 
that  was  but  seldom  visited  by  ships.  Let  us  part  with  the 
heroine  in  a  condition  that  was  scarcely  less  forlorn.  She  had  by  this 
time  grown  up  into  womanhood,  and  to  save  her  father  from  the 
consequences  of  his  lawyer’s  ignorance  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
had  consented  to  marry  a  cold-blooded  villain  whose  eyes  were 
yellow  hazel.  Let  us  see  the  marriage  contract  drawn  up  and 
ready  for  signature,  the  wedding  clothes  ordered,  the  bridesmaids 
selected,  and  the  bride  white,  wild-eyed,  and  nervous.  Let  us 
suffer  the  curtain  thus  to  fall  in  the  knowledge  that  our  readers 
can,  if  they  wish,  very  quickly  and  easily  bid  it  rise  again  for  them¬ 
selves. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

HE  fifth  volume  (1)  of  M.  Wallon’s  History  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal  is  not  inferior  to  its  predecessors  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest.  Like  them,  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
careful  working  up  of  details,  the  tragical  significance  of  which  is 
apt  to  be  somewhat  blunted  by  the  legal  formalities  in  which  they 
are  enwrapped  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rhetorical  heightening  is 
foreign  to  the  author’s  plan,  and,  indeed,  would  be  a  breach  of  his 
duty.  No  names  of  the  first  interest,  with  the  single  exception  of 
that  of  Andre  Chenier,  diversify  the  dismal  record  of  Messidor  and 
of  the  latter  fournees  which  punished  the  pretended  conspiracy  of 
the  prisons.  But  the  justice  of  the  detestation  with  which  the 
Tribunal  has  been  regarded  by  all  sober  students  of  history  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  proved  amply.  The  revolution  of  the  ninth  Thermidor 
led,  as  is  known,  to  the  suspension  of  the  Court,  and  the  appearance 
of  Fouquier  Tinville  before  the  Convention ;  but  the  Tribunal  was 
reconstituted  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  fresh  victims  fell, 
though  in  smaller  numbers,  and  on  the  whole  on  less  iniquitous 
charges.  The  last  chapters  of  the  book  give  an  account  of  the 
infamous  excesses  of  Carrier  and  his  daughter-tribunal  at  Nantes, 
and  of  the  curious  revolution  which  brought  this  provincial  Court 
of  blood  before  the  very  institution  which  it  had  originally  copied. 
The  volume  comes  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  this  proceeding.  M. 
Wallon’s  promises  to  be  (with  the  exception  of  M.  Lalli6’s  mono- 

(1)  Histoire  du  tribunal  revolutionnaire.  Par  H.  YVallon.  Tome  J. 
Paris  :  Hacliette. 
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graph)  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  account,  confined  as  it  is  to 
documentary  and  legal  evidence,  of  how  “  Carrier  came  down  to 
the  Loire  and  slew.”  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  though  the  Noyades 
proper  and  the  “Republican  marriages”  rest  on  the  clearest  testi¬ 
mony,  the  so-called  “  Republican  baptisms  ”  appear  more  doubtful. 
Children  were  undoubtedly  drowned  in  the  general  Noyades,  but 
not,  it  would  appear,  singly,  or  as  a  special  mock  ceremony.  The 
most  atrocious  criminal  even  of  the  French  Revolution  can, 
however,  amply  afford  this  deduction  from  the  list  of  his  claims  to 
the  title. 

In  noticing  the  first  volume  ( L’Inde  vedique )  of  M.  Marius 
Fontane’s  Histoire  universelle  (2)  we  stated  certain  objections  to 
the  form  and  plan  of  the  work,  which  there  is  no  need  to  repeat, 
but  which  apply  equally  to  the  second,  Les  Iraniens.  The  book, 
however,  deserves  the  same  praise  as  well  as  the  same  blame. 
M.  Fontane  writes  well,  and  is  evidently  a  person  of  remarkable 
diligence  ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that,  accidents  excepted,  he  will 
accomplish  the  formidable  task  which  he  has  set  himself  of  writing 
sixteen  large  octavo  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  world  in 
general. 

M.  Albert  Babeau’s  Village  Schools  during  the  Revolution  (3) 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  monographs  on  historical  subjects 
which  are  nowhere  now  produced  in  a  more  creditable  manner 
than  in  France.  M.  Babeau  appears  to  be  an  impartial  politician 
and  a  temperate  thinker  generally.  He  shows,  however,  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  much-reviled  ecclesiastical  system  of  education 
was,  for  the  most  part,  altered  only  for  the  worse  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  power  given  to  the  Communes  of  managing  their 
schools  on  something  liko  the  School  Board  system  had  by  no 
means  good  results ;  and  that  the  chorus  of  demand  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  for  the  restoration  of  clerical  supervision  wa3 
loud  and  almost  unanimous.  Of  course  M.  Paul  Bert  and  his 
friends  may  say  that  they  will  manage  things  better ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  their  boast  is  justifiable.  M.  Babeau  has  diver¬ 
sified  his  book  with  some  curious  citations ;  among  others  with 
extracts  from  a  Republican  Ilorn-book  containing  command¬ 
ments,  & c.,  modelled  on  the  old  ones,  but  rather  innocently  ludic¬ 
rous  than  anything  else  : — 

A  la  section  tu  te  rendras 
De  cinq  en  cinq  jours  strictement ; 

and 

Le  dix  aout  sanctifieras 
Pour  rainier  eternellemcnt, 

are  delightful  examples  of  the  peculiar  betise  which  seems  to  cling 
inseparably  to  certain  forms  of  political  and  religious  emanci¬ 
pation. 

M.  Henri  Belle  (4)  observes  with  much  naivete  in  his  preface, 
“  On  trouvera  dans  ce  volume  plus  d’une  fois  le  nom  de  la  France.” 
It  is  quite  true,  and  the  result  is  not  a  little  tedious.  For  our 
part,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  traveller,  whether  he  be  Englishman, 
Frenchman,  or  what  not,  would  do  well  to  look  on  “  spread-eagle¬ 
ism  ”  as  the  one  unpardonable  sin ;  and  we  do  not  think  we  are 
uncharitable  in  saying  that  French  travellers  are  specially  prone  to 
overlook  this.  However,  M.  Bello  cannot  be  always  dragging  in 
“  le  nom  de  la  France  ”  -,  and  then  we  have  lively  and  interesting 
pictures  of  Greece,  including  many  of  the  less  visited  parts,  which 
he  explored  with  all  the  advantages  of  his  position  of  Secretary 
to  the  French  Embassy  in  or  about,  as  it  would  appear  (for  there 
is  some  confusion  of  dates  in  the  volume),  the  year  1874.  The 
book  has  the  advantage  of  very  fair  and  pretty  plentiful  illus¬ 
tration. 

If  M.  Renan  were  not  a  person  of  irreproachable  life  and  con¬ 
versation,  he  would  have  had  occasion  to  tremble  when  he  knew  that 
the  author  of  Sainte-Reuve  et  ses  inconnues  was  going  to  write  a 
book  about  him.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  scandal  in  M.  Pons’s 
volume  (5),  and  we  can  only  imagine  that  the  author  wished  to 
wash  out  the  memory  of  his  successful,  but  discreditable,  treachery 
to  his  former  master  by  showing  that  he  can  do  something  else 
than  play  the  traitor.  Any  other  reason  why  he  should  have 
written  the  book  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  There  is  a  little — a  very 
little — personal  gossip  of  the  mildest  kind,  and  the  rest  is  made 
up  of  a  sort  of  abstract  of  M.  Renan’s  famous  ecclesiastical 
history  or  romance,  whichever  it  ought  to  be  called.  We  cannot 
say  that  the  book  has  any  particular  merit. 

There  are  many  dictionaries  of  French  argot,  and  none  is 
wholly  satisfactory.  The  reason  probably  is  that  the  jargon  is, 
unlike  the  slang  of  other  countries,  in  a  perpetual  state  of  transi¬ 
tion.  M.  Iiigaud's  book  (6)  will  be  useful,  more  particularly  to  the 
students  of  naturalist  novels,  an  improving  class  of  literature 
which  is  apt  to  be  rather  puzzling  to  those  who  rely  on  the  anti¬ 
quated  assistance  of  the  late  M.  Littre. 

There  is  something  a  little  odd  in  a  second  edition  of  Poesies 
inedites  (7)  ;  however,  everything  must  have  its  title.  These  in- 
edited  poems  of  Lamartine  appeared  for  the  first  time  eight  years 
ago  and  more,  and  we  fear  it  is  no  slight  sign  of  the  fact  that 

(2)  Histoire  universelle.  Les  Iraniens.  Par  M.  Fontane.  Paris : 
Lemerre. 

(3)  L’ecole  de  village  pendant  la  Revolution.  Par  A.  Babeau.  Paris : 
Didier. 

(4)  Voyage  en  Grece.  Par  H.  Belle.  Paris  :  Hachette. 

(5)  Ernest  Renan  et  les  origines  du  christianisme.  Par  A.  J.  Pons. 
Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(6)  Dictionnaire  de  Vargot  moderne.  Par  L.  P.igaud.  Paris : 
Ollendorff. 

(7)  Poesies  inedites  de  Lamartine.  Deuxienie edition.  Paris;  Ilacliette* 

Fume,  Jouv<4  et  Cie. 


Lamartine  is  an  ctoile  qui file  that  they  should  only  now  have 
reached  their  second  edition,  or  be  thought  worthy  of  ranking 
with  the  ordinary  iSmo  editions  of  the  poet’s  works.  There  is 
merit  in  them,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  unfinished  epic  of  “  Le 
Chevalier,”  considerable  merit.  But  all  the  contents  of  the  book — 
tragedies,  epic,  and  lyrics — show  the  inollesse  (there  is  no  exactly 
equivalent  English  word)  which  has  been  fatal  to  Lamartine’3 
reputation.  The  secret  of  this  is  not  the  mere  sentimentality  of 
the  matter,  obsolete  as  that  is,  but  the  flaccid  character  of  the 
diction,  the  absence  of  nerve  and  force  in  the  verse,  the  form 
moulded  instead  of  carved,  the  lack  of  glow  and  colour.  M.  de 
Laprade’s  prefatory  essay  makes  a  noble  fight  for  his  master,  but, 
we  fear,  a  losing  one.  Together  with  these  poems  appear 
Memoires  inedites  (8)  in  the  same  form.  As  has  often  happened 
with  poets  who  have  not  kept  their  hold  on  the  world,  Lamartine’s 
prose  is  less  obviously  wanting  than  his  verse,  though  it  has  some 
of  the  same  defects. 

A  sixth  edition  of  a  book  on  such  a  subject  as  education  speaks 
pretty  plainly  for  itself,  and  there  is  no  need  to  do  more  than  an¬ 
nounce  the  appearance  of  such  an  edition  (9)  of  Mme.  Guizot’s 
well-known  letters. 

M.  Mdzieres  has  reprinted  (10)  the  sketches  of  the  war  of  1870 
which  he  contributed  soon  afterwards  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  and  which  were  first  collected  in  1871. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  M.  Joanne,  the  Guide  du  voyageur 
en  France  (1 1),  of  the  excellent  series  which  bears  the  name  of  that 
topographer,  appears  under  the  authorship  of  M.  Richard.  Some 
alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement.  The 
refatory  matter  which  used  to  accompany  each  volume  is  not  to 
e  found  here,  and  the  information  as  to  hotels,  &c.,  is  relegated 
to  the  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Otherwise  the  system 
seems  unchanged,  and  the  admirable  maps  and  plans  of  towns 
which  have  always  distinguished  the  series  are  forthcoming  in 
abundance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to 
attempt  a  road  and  railway  book  of  so  large  a  country  as  France, 
and  one  so  excellently  furnished  with  means  of  internal  communi¬ 
cation,  in  a  single  volume,  even  of  nine  hundred  well-filled  pages. 
But  that  is  a  question  rather  for  those  who  know  what  the  special 
demand  is  than  for  those  who  do  not.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  information  given,  though  necessarily  somewhat  stenographic, 
is  wonderfully  copious  and  very  well  selected. 

Except  on  the  general  principle  of  the  value  of  a  reclame  to  any 
public  character,  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  must  certainly  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  Save  me  from  my  friends !  when  she  saw  Mme.  Marie 
Oolombier’s  account  (12)  of  her  American  travels.  We  use  the 
complimentary  title  in  both  cases  after  the  example  of  our  author. 
The  two  amiable  actresses  open  and  close  the  book  in  each  other’s 
arms  ;  but  the  interval  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Mme.  Colombier  in 
showing  how  her  friend  persuaded  her  to  go  to  America  on  false 
pretences ;  how  she  was  completely  indifferent  to  any  one’s  comfort 
but  her  own  ;  how  very  badly  she  often  acted ;  how  she  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  recette,  &c.  &c.  The  biographer  has  also  repro¬ 
duced  with  great  care  large  numbers  of  American  caricatures  of 
her  heroine,  has  repeated  with  scrupulous  frankness  the  stric¬ 
tures  of  American  puritanism  on  her  character,  and  has  re¬ 
corded,  perhaps  with  historic  conscientiousness,  or  perhaps  for 
some  other  reason,  how  American  women  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  her.  To  do  Mme.  Colombier  justice,  she  has  applied 
with  great  impartiality  her  rather  singular  canons  of  good  taste  in 
writing.  Here  is  her  portrait  of  an  American  actress  whom 
she  names  at  full  length,  in  which  respect  we  shall  not  follow 
her.  “Imaginez  une  femme  n’ayant  plus  d’age  et  qui  n’a  du 
jamais  avoir  de  beaute.  fcSa  bouche  est  un  trou  noir,  ses  dents 
semblent  des  cions  de  g'irofle  dansde  la  cire  acacheter.  Ratatinee, 
momifiee,  elle  porte  perruque  de  cherubin,”  &c.  It  is  probably  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  more  of  Mme.  Golombier’s  book,  except 
that  it  has  a  preface  by  M.  Arsene  lloussaye  which  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  it. 

Lecturing  in  all  its  forms  seems  to  be  making  no  small  headway  in 
France.  M.  Paul  Bert  lectures  on  the  happy  times  when  all  men 
will  die  atheists,  and  all  dogs  die  vivisected  ;  M.  Coquelin  cadet  de¬ 
livers  comic  monologues  ;  M.  Coquelin  aine  delivers  addresses  of  a 
more  solemn  kind  on  dead  and  living  poets.  The  piece  before  us 
(13)  is,  in  effect,  a  spoken  review  with  abundant  citations,  and  of  a 
highly  complimentary  character.  M.  Eugene  Manuel,  for  a  minor 
poet,  and  we  cannot  give  him  any  higher  title,  is  lucky. 

It  is  not  generally  true  that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  yet  it  seems 
to  be  true  in  some  singular  way  of  literature,  and  especially  of 
French  literature.  Somehow  or  other  nobody  seems  to  attempt  any 
literary  task  without  somebody  else  attempting  the  same  simul¬ 
taneously.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that  we  had  to  notice  a  verse 
translation  into  French  of  the  First  Part  of  Faust,  and  here  (14)  is 
another.  There  is  no  need  to  compare  M.  Daniel  in  any  invidious 
sense  with  his  predecessor.  Both  translations  are  very  creditable 
pieces  of  work,  and  remarkable  examples  of  the  gain  in  flexibility 

(8)  Memoires  inedites  de  Lamartine  (1790-1815).  Paris :  Hachette. 
Furue,  Jouvet  et  Cie. 

(9)  Lettres  de  famille  sur  V education  domestique.  Par  Madame  Guizot. 
2  vols.  66me  Edition.  Paris :  Didier, 

(10)  Recits  de  l' invasion.  Par  A.  Mezieres.  Paris:  Didier. 

(11)  Guide  du  Voyageur  en  France.  Par  Eichard.  Paris:  Hachette. 

(12)  Le  voyage  de  Sarah  Bernhardt  en  Amerique.  Par  Marie  ColonuLiier. 
Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(13)  Un  poete  dr.  foyer.  Par  C.  Coquelin.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

(14)  Le  Faust  de  Goethe  en  vers  fraugais.  Par  A.  Daniel.  Paris : 
Plon. 
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and  range  which  ordinary  French  verse  has  made,  thanks  to  the 
example  of  the  great  masters  of  the  last  fifty  years.  As  might 
perhaps  be  expected,  the  book  is  strongest  in  the  dialogue  and 
■weakest  in  the  lyrical  parts.  M.  Daniel  has,  indeed,  rather  a  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  pedestrian ;  and  the  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  the 
verse,  of  his  model  does  not  come  out  very  well  under  his  hands. 
But  Englishmen  have  not  much  right  to  throw  stones  at  French 
translators  of  Faust. 

Messrs.  Plon's  functions  as  publishers  to  the  central  depot  of 
almanacks  must  be  not  the  least  important  part  of  their  business. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  give  individual  notice  to  the  portly  bundle 
of  year  books  which  lies  (15)  before  us.  We  have  the  plump 
Liegeois,  the  veritable  triple  Liegeois,  which  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  on  purpose  to  exemplify  the  grey  paper  and  blunt  type 
of  Mr.  Browning’s  well-known  line,  though  its  contents  are  per¬ 
fectly  harmless  ;  and  several  sizes  of  the  venerable  Mathieu  de  la 
Drome,  with  his  respectable  countenance  outside  and  much  scien¬ 
tific  information  inside;  and  the  Comique,  which  is  not  more  comic 
than  others ;  and  the  Astrologique,  which  tries  to  prognosticate 
wittily ;  and  the  “  Good  Catholic’s  Almanack,”  and  the  “  Prophetic 
Almanack,”  and  the  “  Ladies’ Almanack,”  and  the  “  Perfect  Wine- 
Grower’s  Almanack  ” — the  perfect  wine-grower  is  not  quite  so  un¬ 
happy  this  year  as  he  has  been  for  sometime  past — and  the  Almanack 
pour  rire,  and  the  Sacre-Cceur  Almanack ,  and  the  Mere  Cigogne,  and 
the  Almanack  lunatique— which  seems  rather  dull — and  the  “  Sci¬ 
entific,”  and  the  “  National,”  and  the  Charivari,  and  the  special  col¬ 
lection  of  M.  Grfivin’s  audacities  from  the  same  journal,  and  the 
Almanack- Album  des  Celebrites  contemporaines  (we  wish  the  title 
were  true,  for  they  have  got  Theophile  Gautier  among  the  por¬ 
traits),  and  the  Almanack  du  savoir-vivre,  which  does  not  seem 
to  vary  its  contents  much  from  year  to  year,  and  the  Almanack  de  la 
bonne  Cuisine,  and  the  Almanack  parisien,  of  which  perhaps  the 
same  may  be  said.  Among  all  these,  the  Almanack  du  voleur 
illustre  (16)  alone  scorns  M.  Plon,  and  publishes  itself  at  its  own 
office.  It  has  some  fair  illustrations  of  the  Tunisian  expedition. 
But  we  cannot  imagine  where  the  dead  Arabs  come  from.  How¬ 
ever,  without  them,  the  pictures  might  have  had  the  same  effect 
on  the  spectators  as  that  picture  of  the  High  Street  without  gowns¬ 
men  which  scandalized  the  Oxford  Spectator’s  aunt. 

Readers  of  that  original,  if  rather  inorganic,  book,  Zepliyrin 
Cazavan  en  Fgypte,  which  seems,  since  we  noticed  it  last  year, 
to  have  received  the  honour  of  an  Academic  couronne,  will  not  be 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  issue  of  another  book  by  its  author  (17). 
M.  Charles  Edmond  has  changed  his  ground  considerably,  and  has 
gone  to  Denmark  for  his  scene.  Harold  is  not,  like  Zepliyrin 
Cazavan,  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  but  a  tolerably  connected 
novel — at  least  in  plan.  However  the  author's  apparently  in¬ 
superable  tendency  to  represent  separate  tableaux  re-appears  here. 
The  least  that  can  be  said  for  M.  Edmond  is  that  he  writes  well  and 
not  like  other  people.  M.  Hector  Malot’s  new  book  (18)  depicts 
the  struggles  of  a  virtuous  institutrice,  left  almost  destitute  by  the 
sudden  death  of  her  father.  Like  many  others  of  the  author's 
books,  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
English  novels.  The  writer  of  Le  mariage  de  Loti  has 
brought  his  extraordinary  talent  for  depicting  tropical  scenery 
and  manners  to  bear  on  a  new  country,  Senegambia  (19).  It 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  confound  M.  Pierre  Loti  with 
the  small  fry  of  the  shoal  that  splashes  after  M.  Zola,  though  his 
ardour  for  description  occasionally  leads  him  rather  too  close  to 
their  unsavoury  company.  Le  roman  d'un  Spahi  describes,  with 
singular  force  and  power,  the  life  of  a  French  trooper  in  the  deadly, 
and  yet  in  a  way  seductive,  climate  and  social  atmosphere  of 
Senegal,  until  his  death  in  an  obscure  razzia  against  the  tribes  of 
the  interior.  The  last  scene  is  sufficiently  ghastly,  including,  as  it 
does,  the  suicide  of  a  negro  girl  who  loves  the  Spahi,  after  she 
ha9  murdered  their  child.  But  the  breadth  and  power  of  the 
drawing,  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  the  style,  distinguish  it  altogether 
from  the  deathbeds  of  the  naturalists.  The  letters  of  the  Spahi's 
mother  and  of  his  betrothed  from  the  far-away  home  in  the 
Cevennes  make  an  admirable  contrast  with  the  body  of 
the  narrative.  There  seems  to  be  a  mania  just  now  in  France  for 
translations  from  the  Hungarian.  We  must  say  that,  if  French 
writers  cannot  produce  better  Magyar  novels  than  Le  comte 
Kappyanyi  (20),  they  are  quite  right  to  translate  Hungarian 
originals.  It  is  one  of  those  clumsy  novels  of  incident  in  which 
the  incidents  are  simply  chronicled,  and  not  in  any  sense  acted  ; 
which  have  but  little  dialogue,  and  that  of  a  lifeless  and  common¬ 
place  kind ;  and  in  which  the  story  jolts  and  bump9  along  in  a 
succession  of  jerks,  the  separate  scenes  being  neither  duly  con¬ 
nected  nor  individually  vivid.  In  short,  it  is  a  bad  copy  of  the 
worst  style  of  Dumas,  or  rather  of  “  the  young  men”  when  Dumas 
left  them  to  themselves.  A  scene  in  which  the  hero  tumbles 


(15)  Almanack  liegeois.  Almanack  Mathieu  de  la  Drome.  Almanack 
comique.  Almanack  astrologique.  Almanack  du  bon  Catholique.  Almanack 
prophetique.  Almanack  des  Dames.  Almanack  du  parfait  Vigneron. 
Almanack  pour  rire.  Almanack  du  Sacre-Cceur.  Almanack  de  la 
Mere  Cigogne.  Almanack  lunatique.  Almanack  scientifique.  Almanack 
national.  Almanack  du  Charivari.  Almanack  de  Grevin.  Almanack- 
Album  des  Celebrites  contemporaines.  Almanack  du  savoir-vivre.  Almanack 
de  la  bonne  Cuisine.  A  Imanach  parisien.  Paris :  au  Depot  Central  des 
Almanaclis.  Plon  et  Cie. 

(16)  Almanack  du  voleur  illustre.  Paris:  au  Bureau  du  Journal. 

(17)  Harald.  Par  C.  Edmond.  Paris :  Calmann-Levy. 

(18)  Seduction.  Par  H,  Malot.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(19)  Le  roman  d'un  Spahi.  Par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(20)  Le  comte  Kappyanyi.  Recit  hongrois.  Par  V.  MeignaD.  Paris  : 
Plon. 


down  a  precipice  and  is  picked  up  for  dead  one  moment,  and  a 
few  pages  later  comes  to  life  again,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  is 
as  nearly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  absolutely  worst  thing 
of  its  kind  as  anything  we  remember  at  the  minute.  Les  amours 
d'une  empoisonneuse  (21)  can  hardly  contribute  much  to  its 
author’s  reputation  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  most  fervent  admirers. 
It  is  apparently  a  fragment,  and  does  not  give  promise  of  much 
good  if  it  had  been  completed.  We  have  also  two  volumes  (2  2, 
23)  of  short  tales,  or  at  least  of  tales  of  moderate  length,  before  us. 
M.  Price’s  is  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  and  some  of  the  stories 
are  amusing  enough. 

(21)  Les  amours  d' une  empoisonneuse.  Par  E.  Gaboriau.  Paris:  Dentu. 

(22)  Historiettes  de  France  et  cCEspagne.  Par  G.  Price.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Levy. 

(23)  Le  Monde  et  la  Comedie.  Par  M.  Fournier.  Paris :  Calmann- 
Levy. 
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MINISTERS  AT  GUILDHALL. 

AT  Guildhall  on  Wednesday  evening  every  one  was 
smiling  and  everything  was  serene.  A  happy 
Ministry  met  a  happy  Corporation.  It  was  the  fortieth 
birthday  of  the  Prince  op  Wales,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  able  to  contribute  the  interesting  reminiscence  that  he 
had  been  present  forty  years  ago,  when,  not  the  birthday, 
but  the  birth,  of  the  Prince  wras  celebrated.  The  in¬ 
coming  Lord  Mayor  welcomes  the  Premier  of  the  day 
with  impartial  hospitality  ;  and  men  of  every  party  might 
be  pleasantly  reminded  of  the  continuity  of  English 
institutions  by  the  presence  of  a  statesman  whose  roll 
of  public  services  extends  over  so  long  a  tract  of 
time.  The  Lord  Mayor  could  honestly  say  thai,  even  in 
a  constituency  politically  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
every  one  cordially  recognized  his  unwearied  industry 
and  commanding  ability,  and  trusted  in  the  magnanimity 
and  wisdom  which  he  could  best  display  by  leaving  the 
City  alone.  Mr.  Gladstone  responded  in  a  fitting  key 
that  the  City  had  lasted  virtually  as  it  is  now  for  five 
hundred  years,  and  might  last  for  five  hundred  years 
more  if  only  it  would  always  elect  such  men  as  the 
last  Lord  Mayor  had  shown  himself  and  as  the  new 
Lord  Mayor  was  sure  to  be.  The  constitution  of  the 
City  is  at  once  unique  and  popular,  and  it  is  popular 
because  it  is  unique ;  and  these  reciprocal  courtesies  of 
Prime  Ministers  and  Lord  Mayors  are  never  wholly  un¬ 
meaning.  They  are  at  least  the  expressions  of  amiable  re¬ 
lations  between  two  very  different  representatives  of  popular 
power ;  and  they  carry  on  the  traditional  history  of 
England  even  when,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  the  great 
guest  of  the  evening  has  nothing'  very  much  to  say. 
Sometimes  the  Guildhall  banquet  is  made  the  occasion  of 
an  important  Ministerial  announcement,  in  which  the 
secrets  of  coming  legislation  are  revealed  or  the  line  of  a 
new  foreign  policy  is  foreshadowed.  But  Ministers  cannot 
always  have  something  surprising  to  communicate;  and 
this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  had  nothing  novel  or  unexpected 
to  reveal,  except  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  that  Boy¬ 
cotting  in  Ireland  means  the  total  ruin  of  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  those  whom  it  affects.  Everything  in  the  world 
grows,  even  the  Premier’s  recognition  of  the  real  facts 
of  Irish  life.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prudent  enough 
to  exhibit  much  reserve  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
future  of  Ireland  ;  but  for  the  present  he  was  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  the  blow  he  has  struck  at  the 
Land  League  is  heartily  approved  in  England,  and  that 
the  tenants  are  flocking  into  the  Land  Court.  This  is  a 
legitimate  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  authors  of  the  Act ; 
but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Act  will  be  received 
when  it  is  properly  tested.  The  rent  is  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  too  low  for  the  real  market  value ;  and  a  just 
Court  will  have  to  raise  rents  as  well  as  lower  them. 
When  in  this  class  of  cases  an  equitable  and  fearless 
decision  has  been  received  with  loyal  acquiescence  by  the 
tenants  whom  it  affects,  Air.  Gladstone  will  be  better  able 
than  he  can  be  at  present  to  survey  his  work  and  pro¬ 
nounce  it  good. 

Lord  Granville  had  a  little  more  to  say  than  Air. 
Gladstone  had.  Ho  could  make  a  personal  reference  to 
Air.  Gladstone  himself,  and  dispel  the  notion  th*at  there 
was  to  be  a  new  combination  by  which  Air.  Gladstone  was 
to  be  eclipsed,  and  Lord  Granville  was  to  shine  in  his 
stead.  When  Lord  Palmerston  was  Air.  Gladstone’s  age 


he  was  thought  to  be  too  old  for  public  life,  and  yet  had 
ten  years  of  public  life  before  him  ;  and  certainly,  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  learn  to  take  things  as  easily  as  Lord 
Palmerston  took  them,  and  jog  along,  repressing  his 
supporters  by  the  aid  of  his  opponents,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he,  too,  should  not  be  Premier  when  he 
is  eighty.  It  is  unnecessary  to  look  too  far  ahead, 
and  we  may  be  content  with  noticing  that  Air. 
Gladstone’s  colleagues  think  him  perfectly  competent  to 
give  them  guidance  or  Alinisterial  existence  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  Lord  Granville’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  Egypt,  it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  he 
intended  really  to  say  anything  pregnant  with  meaning 
about  Egypt  or  not.  All  that  he  said  wras  excellent,  but 
its  excellence  principally  consisted  in  its  being  very  safe 
and  very  negative.  We  are  not  going  to  dissolve  our 
partnership  with  Prance ;  we  are  not  going  to  remove 
Egypt  from  under  the  shadow  of  Turkey ;  we  are  not 
going  to  cease  applauding  the  Khedive  when  his  Govern¬ 
ment  adopts  a  new  measure  of  reform.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  right  policy  for  the  moment.  To  ward  off  a 
crisis,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
to  be  cautious,  but  not  to  be  jealous  or  suspicious,  is 
the  best  course  an  English  Foreign  Secretary  can  pursue 
towards  Egypt  while  things  are  as  they  are  now.  But 
there  are  serious  dangers  menacing  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  joint  protectorate  and  it  would  have  been 
reassuring  if  Lord  Granville  had  thought  it  consistent 
with  his  official  duty  not  only  to  recognize  these  dangers, 
but  to  express  a  conviction  that  by  the  pursuance  of 
a  wise  policy  these  dangers  would  disappear.  Lord 
Granville  was,  however,  in  too  cheerful  a  humour  to 
depress  himself  or  his  audience  by  noticing  anything  un¬ 
pleasant.  And  he  was  optimistic  about  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  as  about  everything  else.  He  fully  adopts  the 
theory  of  treaties  of  commerce  which  was  entertained 
by  Cobden  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  now  become 
almost  exclusively  the  current  theory  of  the  day. 
They  are  valued,  not  for  their  economical,  but  their 
political  results.  They  signalize  and  foster  friendly 
feelings ;  and  this  is  their  real  use.  Whether  they 
promote  Free-trade  is  a  subordinate,  and  perhaps  a  de¬ 
batable,  point.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  as  is  evident 
from  Oobden’s  Life,  made  the  Treaty  of  i860  simply  to 
mitigate  the  alarm  as  to  his  designs  which  had  sprung  up 
in  England  after  the  Italian  war,  and  Cobden  thought 
there  was  something  almost  treacherous  personally  to  him 
as  a  negotiator  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  prosecuting  his 
fortification  scheme  in  the  face  of  such  a  pledge  of  amity. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  trade  does  promote  friendliness, 
and  that  treaties  of  commerce  are  in  this  way  of  some  real 
use.  But  it  can  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Lord 
Granville’s  hearers  that  the  nation  which  he  described  as 
of  all  nations  that  with  which  we  are  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  is  one  which  has  not  resorted  to  this  stimulus  of 
friendship,  and  that  we  have  no  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  United  States. 

Air.  Gladstone  referred  to  only  one  great  enterprise  of 
the  coming  Session — the  attempt  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  does  not,  he  said, 
get  through  its  business  at  present,  partly  because  it  has 
too  much  to  do,  and  partly  because  it  does  not  know  how 
to  do  what  it  tries  to  do.  The  quantity  of  work  thrown 
on  the  House  of  Commons  can  scarcely  be  lessened  by  any 
change  of  procedure ;  but  a  change  of  procedure  might 
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conceivably  make  it  more  competent  to  despatch  tbe 
business  it  takes  up.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  an  appeal  to 
Parliament  and  tbe  country  that  the  reform  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  party 
question.  Honest  men  of  both  parties  may  be  trusted 
to  welcome  any  proposals  which  attack  recognized 
evils,  suggest  certain  and  legitimate  remedies,  do 
not  create  evils  worse  than  those  they  remedy,  and 
preserve  the  independence  of  minorities  and  the  influence 
of  constituencies.  Sir  Stafford  Horthcote  is  much  too 
fair  and  moderate,  and  will  be  too  well  supported  by  the 
bulk  of  his  party,  to  offer  any  petty  and  factious  opposi¬ 
tion  to  proposals  of  this  character ;  but  he  cannot  escape 
from  the  duty  of  seeing  that  this  is  the  character  of  the 
proposals  actually  made.  On  any  point  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  and  of  the  traditions  and  of  the  customs  of  the 
House  of  Commons  anything  said  by  the  Speaker  must 
command  the  most  serious  attention,  and  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  at  the  Guildhall  dinner  that  some  kind  of 
reform  is  highly  desirable.  And  the  evil  for  which  he 
desired  a  remedy  was  a  very  distinct  and  precise  one. 
He  came  down  from  the  region  of  vague  generalities 
to  the  region  of  specific  facts.  The  mischief  of  which  he 
complained  was  that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
members  who,  uuder  cover  of  rules  framed  for  other  men 
and  for  other  times,  have  asserted  for  themselves  the 
monopoly  of  the  right  of  public  speaking,  and  have  con¬ 
trived  to  stifle  the  voice  of  the  House,  and  to  paralyse  its 
action.  The  mischief,  then,  is  that  the  wrong  men  will 
speak  at  the  wrong  time  and  at  the  wrong  length.  It  is  a 
mischief  that  seems  at  first  to  be  of  a  comparatively 
simple  kind ;  and  the  general  body  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  very  happy  to  cure  it  if  possible. 
But  it  is  a  mischief  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure. 
Obstruction  in  its  familiar  Irish  form  may  be  dealt 
with,  but  obstruction  is  only  one  form  of  irrelevant 
loquacity.  The  cloture  would  prevent  speeches  being 
made  beyond  a  certain  time,  but  it  would  not  prevent 
the  allotted  time  being  usurped  by  the  wrong  men. 
Hor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  general  rule  could  be  laid 
down  that  would  hit  the  wrong  men  and  would  not  also 
hit  the  right  men.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  are  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  subject-matter  itself.  Wisdom,  tact,  and  inventive¬ 
ness  may  overcome  them  ;  but  to  show  that  they  exist  is 
not  to  exhibit  any  kind  of  party  spirit  that  deserves  to  be 
reprehended. 


M.  FERRY’S  LAST  DAY. 

THE  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  as  fond  of  delays 
in  the  matter  of  divisions  as  the  English  House  of 
Commons  is  in  the  matter  of  debates.  The  discussion  on 
Tunis  was  a  model  of  brevity  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  last 
speaker  had  sat  down,  one  motion  after  another  was  put 
and  negatived  until  it  seemed  as  though  there  were  no 
one  element  in  the  question  about  which  a  majority  of  the 
Deputies  were  of  one  mind.  The  Ministerial  majority,  for 
which  M.  Gajibetta  has  been  so  long  searching,  might  have 
been  expected,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  the  shape  of 
an  Opposition  majority;  and  probably,  if  M.  Gahbetta 
himself  had  taken  part  in  the  debate,  this  end  might  have 
been  brought  about.  But  M.  Gajibetta  had  maintained 
an  unaccustomed  silence.  The  undisputed  leader  of 
the  Chamber  had  not  said  one  word  which  might 
indicate  to  his  followers  what  it  was  that  he  wished 
them  to  do.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  could 
only  fall  back  upon  doing  nothing.  They  would  not 
have  the  inquiry  proposed  by  M.  Cl£menceau  ;  and, 
indeed,  when  the  universal  desire  is  to  see  the  last  of 
the  present  Cabinet,  who  could  wish  to  be  occupied  for 
weeks  or  months  to  come  with  the  record  of  its  misdoings  ? 
They  would  not  condemn  the  Government  without  in¬ 
quiry.  They  would  not  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
because  that  would  have  been  taken  as  a  partial  absolu¬ 
tion  of  Ministers.  They  would  not  refer  the  proposed 
resolutions  to  a  Committee  which  should  pronounce 
upon  which  of  them  a  decisive  vote  should  be  taken. 
They  would  not  consent  to  let  the  debate  end  without  any 
resolution  at  all.  They  were  evidently  tempted  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  declaring  that,  as  things  stood,  the  Chamber  would 
not  hamper  the  military  operations  in  Tunis  ;  but  when  it 
came  to  the  point  this  seemed  too  favourable  to  the 
Ministry,  and  was  rejected  like  its  fellows. 


AY h ether  M.  Gajibetta’ s  intervention  at  this  point  wras 
dictated  by  despair  or  calculation,  it  exactly  answered  its 
purpose.  Things  had  come  to  a  point  at  which  it  was 
plainly  impossible  that  they  could  remain  without  serious 
injury  to  the  character  of  the  new  Chamber.  M.  Gajibetta 
may  without  injustice  be  supposed  to  have  had  two  things 
in  view — to  create  a  majority  out  of  chaos,  and  to  give  un¬ 
mistakable  proof  that  nobody  but  himself  was  equal  to 
the  task.  The  rejection  of  twenty-six  motions  in  a 
single  sitting  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  chaos, 
and  it  was  a  fair  inference  that  if  either  Ministers  or  their 
opponents  had  been  able  to  evoke  order  out  of  it  they 
would  not  have  allowed  their  power  to  lie  unused.  M. 
Ferry  would  have  got  a  vote  of  confidence  if  he  could. 
M.  Clejienceau  would  have  carried  the  appointment 
of  his  Committee  if  he  could.  But,  as  neither  party 
could  do  what  they  wished  to  do,  the  ground  was 
clear  for  M.  Gajibetta.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
he  had  but  to  rise  and  indicate  how  he  wished  the 
Chamber  to  vote  to  ensure  its  voting  as  ho  wished,  he 
would  have  proved  himself  the  indispensable  leader  of  a 
Chamber  which  no  one  else  could  lead.  It  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  M.  Gajibetta  to  subject  his  influence  to  any  ex¬ 
cessive  strain.  He  did  not  wish  either  to  condemn  the 
Cabinet  or  to  acquit  it.  The  former  course  might  have  been 
too  open  a  challenge  to  M.  Ferry  to  prove  M.  Gajibetta’s 
complicity  with  the  Tunis  expedition  ;  the  latter  might 
have  been  held  to  pledge  him  to  admit  that  late  justified 
innocent,  M.  Ferry,  into  the  new  Cabinet.  All  that  M. 
Gajibetta  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  compose  a  platitude, 
and  in  this  he  succeeded  so  completely  that  it  is  strange 
that  sixty-eight  deputies  should  have  been  found  to  vote 
against  it.  But  even  when  these  had  been  deducted  the 
majority  in  favour  of  the  motion  exceeded  three  hundred. 
By  355  votes  to  68  the  Chamber  declared  that  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  out  the  treaty  signed  by  the  French  nation 
.on  the  12th  of  May,  1881. 

The  reasons  which  M.  Gajibetta  gave  for  proposing  this 
resolution  were  good  so  far  as  they  went.  By  taking  no 
part  in  the  debate  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  bringing 
about  the  “  painful  spectacle  ”  which  he  lamented.  Any 
one  of  the  twenty-six  motions  vainly  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  might  p>robably  have  been  carried  if  he  had 
thought  fit  to  rise  and  support  it.  He  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  “  avowal  of  impotence  ”  which  he  de¬ 
precated,  because,  though  he  might  have  prevented  the 
avowal,  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so.  The  reason  why  he 
did  not  prevent  it  is  less  clear.  M.  Gajibetta  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  declaring  that  he  had  not  thought 
it  his  duty  to  take  part  in  the  debate;  and  he  apparently 
thinks  that  the  statement  of  a  fact  and  the  giving  of  a 
reason  are,  in  his  mouth,  the  same.  At  least  he 
refers  later  in  the  speech  to  the  reasons  he  has  just 
given ;  but,  when  they  are  examined,  they  turn  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  assertions  that  he  had  not 
originally  intended  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  and  that  the 
speeches  he  had  listened  to  had  supplied  him  with  no 
ground  for  changing  his  purpose.  The  deputies  were  too 
grateful  to  him  {'or  interfering  when  he  did  to  find  any 
fault  with  him  for  not  interfering  earlier.  They  knew 
at  last  what  would  please  M.  Gajibetta,  and  in  the  un¬ 
wonted  sense  of  security  to  which  that  consciousness  gave 
birth,  they  could  for  once  vote  and  be  thankful.  Thus 
by  a  colourless  resolution  the  Ferry  Cabinet  fell,  if  a 
Cabinet  can  rightly  be  said  to  fall  which  has  first  thrown 
itself  down.  The  French  public  are  so  well  pleased,  how¬ 
ever,  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  they  will  not  be  critical  about 
the  method  by  which  they  have  got  their  way.  A  sense 
of  relief  seems  to  have  come  over  everybody  now  that 
the  stage  is  at  length  cleared  for  M.  Gajibetta.  Ever  since 
the  definitive  triumph  of  the  Republic  he  has  been  a 
Minister  behind  the  scenes,  and,  patient  as  Frenchmen 
have  shown  themselves  of  this  strange  state  of  things, 
they  cannot  but  feel  glad  that  it  is  over.  The  simple 
announcement  that  M.  Gajibetta  has  been  sent  for  is  for 
the  moment  enough  to  convei’t  the  greater  part  of  them 
into  political  optimists. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  possibilities  of  specu¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  one  that  in  M.  Gajibetta’s  case  has  long 
been  reached.  For  months  past  every  combination  that 
either  his  Cabinet  or  his  policy  can  conceivably  show  has 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  take  up  the  theme  once  more  in  the  short  interval 
which  now  divides  us  from  something  like  certainty. 
M.  Gajibetta’s  choice  of  Ministers  will  be  eageidy  gono 
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over  in  order  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  lines  on  which 
his  administration  will  be  built.  According  as  be  picks 
out  moderate  or  extreme  colleagues,  moderate  or  extreme 
measures  will  be  expected  of  bim.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  either  that  this  particular  indication  will 
be  given,  or  that  it  will  be  worth  much  if  it  is  given. 
The  old  divisions  in  the  Left  seem  for  the  time  to  have 
disappeared ;  and  if  M.  Gambetta  cares  to  form  a  broad- 
bottom  Administration,  lie  will,  to  all  appearance,  be  very 
well  able  to  do  so.  In  that  case  tho  antecedents  of 
different  Ministers  will  point  in  different  directions,  and 
all  that  will  be  clear  will  be  that,  if  Ministers  are  to 
be  consistent  with  their  past  selves,  they  must  vote 
on  different  sides  upon  every  important  Government 
measure.  There  is  another  possibility  in  reserve,  and 
that  is  that  M.  Gambetta  may  frame  his  Cabinet  on  one 
principle  and  his  measures  on  another ;  that  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  moderate  men  may  be  meant  to  disguise  the 
adoption  of  an  extreme  polio}7,  or  the  adoption  of  a 
moderate  policy  be  meant  to  sweeten  the  promotion  of 
extreme  men.  The  truth  is  that  in  these  respects  M. 
Gambetta  is  altogether  a  dark  horse.  The  world  knows 
what  he  can  do  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
how  much  he  can  say  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  it  knows  nothing  more.  If  he  were  succeeding  to  a 
dictatorship,  it  might  form  a  guess  of  the  use  to 
which  he  intended  to  put  it,  but  when  the  place  into 
which  he  steps  is  that  of  a  nominally  constitutional 
Minister,  it  has  no  data  upon  which  to  found  a  prediction. 
Like  the  French  public,  it  can  only  rejoice  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  has  so  long  been  delayed  is  now  to  be 
tried ;  that  power  and  responsibility  are  once  more  to  be 
vested  in  the  same  hands  ;  and  that  M.  Gambetta’s  great 
influence  over  his  countrymen  is  for  the  future  to  be 
wielded  in  the  character  of  a  Minister  and  not  of  a  wire¬ 
puller.  From  the  day  that  M.  Gambetta  takes  office  the 
affairs  of  the  Republic  will  wear  a  new  complexion.  It 
may  be  either  smiling  or  threatening,  but  it  will  at  least 
be  genuine. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LAND 
QUESTION. 

R.  FAWCETT  and  Lord  Hartington  are  the  only7 
members  of  the  Government  who  have  recently 
delivered  useful  or  instructive  speeches.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
exuberant  rhetoric,  while  it  excites  the  passions  of  his 
partisans,  seldom  fails  to  increase  the  uneasiness  with 
which  his  impulsive  policy  is  regarded.  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
though  he  is  both  amusing  and  eloquent,  generally  devotes 
himself  to  party  controversies  and  to  the  opportunities 
which  they-  furnish  for  personal  recrimination  and  for 
sparkling  l’epartee.  Mr.  Fawcett  preferred  to  explain  to 
his  constituents  tho  administrative  measures  which  he 
has  introduced,  and  to  warn  them  against  some  popular 
fallacies  which  are  now  commonly  propounded.  As  a 
political  economist  who  believes  in  the  doctrines  w  hich 
he  teaches,  Mr.  Fawcett  objects  to  the  substitution  of 
legislative  rules  for  dealing  with  property  for  the  dis¬ 
cretion  and  personal  interest  of  the  owners.  The 
managers  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance  will  not  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  Mr.  Fawcett’s  reference  to  their  selfish 
and  piratical  projects ;  but  the  language  of  a  Min¬ 
ister  who  has  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  affords  no 
direct  indication  of  the  purposes  of  the  Government. 
Greater  significance  is  necessarily  attached  to  the  most 
careless  utterance  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  encouraged 
the  projectors  of  schemes  for  robbing  landowners  by  the 
promise  that  large  changes  shall  be  introduced  into  the 
present  laws  of  land.  He  perhaps  only  refers  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  or  modification  of  the  power  of  settlement ;  but  his 
words  may  also  imply  an  intention  of  transferring  to  the 
occupier  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  Ireland,  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  declaration  that  he 
would  never  propose  an  Irish  Land  Bill  for  England  might 
restore  confidence  if  it  proceeded  from  any  other  states¬ 
man  ;  but  the  Farmers’  Alliance  has  interpreted  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  words  to  mean  that  the  English  Bill  is  to 
effect  the  same  objects  with  the  Irish  Land  Act  by  the 
use  of  a  different  phraseology.  It  was  not  certain  whether 
these  calculations  might  not  be  justified  by  the  result ;  but 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  Cabinet  has  not  agreed  to  any 
project  of  agrarian  spoliation. 

Lord  Haktington’s  speech  at  the  agricultural  dinner 


at  Yeovil  is  the  first  official  answer  which  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Howard’s  predatory  proposals.  It  was 
probably  of  deliberate  purpose  that  a  vindication  of 
freedom  of  contract  was  addressed  to  a  mixed  audience 
rather  than  to  a  body  of  political  supporters.  The  Con¬ 
servative  members  for  the  county  judiciously  released 
Lord  Hartington  from  the  restrictions  which  are  formally 
imposed  on  speakers  at  agricultural  meetings.  With  less 
felicity  Mr.  Paget  expressed  a  hope  that  Lord  Hartington 
might  hereafter  join  a  coalition  of  moderate  members  of 
both  parties.  It  has  from  ancient  times  not  been  thought 
expedient  for  the  fowler  to  spread  the  net  in  sight  of  any 
bird.  Some  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  have,  with  abundant 
cause,  already  seceded  from  the  party  which  has  appro¬ 
priated  their  ancestral  name ;  but  large  proprietors  who 
are  still  nominally  Liberals  resent  the  premature  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  own  secret  apprehensions.  In  answer  to 
Mr.  Paget  Lord  Hartington  quietly  repudiated  the  implied 
suspicion  that  he  is  separated  from  any  section  of  his 
colleagues  by  differences  of  political  opinion.  The  real 
state  of  the  case  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by 
a  comparison  of  the  recent  declaration  of  two  members  of 
the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  the  land  laws  of 
England  are  nearly  as  faulty  as  those  which  formerly 
existed  in  Ireland.  It  follows  that  he  would  forcibly 
alter  the  relations  among  the  different  classes  who  are 
connected  with  land.  Lord  Hartington  thinks  legislative 
interference  between  landlord  and  tenant  neither  neces¬ 
sary  nor  justifiable.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  lately  designated  Lord  Hartington  as  one 
of  his  successors,  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  official 
support  by  proposing  any  wild  agrarian  project.  Lord 
Hartington  adheres  to  tho  opinion  which  he  formerly  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  the  tenure  of  land  should  be  so  far  altered  as 
to  diminish  the  chance  of  its  belonging  for  considerable 
periods  to  limited  owners  who  may  have  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  inclination  to  expend  capital  on  improvements. 
The  economical  inconvenience,  though  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  exists  to  some  extent ;  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  additional  facility  of  encumbering  land  which 
would  result  from  a  general  practice  of  ownership  in  fee 
simple  would  equally  discourage  expenditure  of  capital  on 
the  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  legislation  on  the 
subject  is  within  the  competence  of  Parliament. 

Passing  from  a  question  on  which  there  is  no  imme¬ 
diate  controversy,  Lord  Hartington  declared  in  the  plain¬ 
est  language  that  “  he  should  hesitate  a  long  time  before 
“  he  should  recommend  Parliament  to  lay  down,  in  any 
“  compulsory  enactment,  the  manner  in  which  landlords 
“  and  tenants  hereafter  shall  act.”  Although  he  objected 
in  some  respects  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  Lord  Hartington,  with  a  candour  which 
might  advantageously  be  imitated  by  his  colleagues,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  firm  belief  that  it  was  honestly  intended,  and 
that  it  had  produced  good  effects.  If  his  words  are  to  bo 
literally  construed,  he  would  object  to  making  the  Act 
compulsory  where  landlords  and  tenants  have  agreed  that 
it  shall  not  apply  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  his  language  may 
on  this  point  have  been  open  to  misunderstanding.  It  will 
not  be  easv  for  the  agrarian  agitators  to  answer  Lord 
Hartington’s  challenge  that  they  should  test  the  efficiency 
of  the  arrangements  which  they  wish  to  make  compulsory. 
Land,  he  says,  is  lying  idle  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  owners  are  anxious  to  obtain  tenants  on 
almost  any  terms  which  may  be  proposed.  Why  should 
not  the  enterprising  capitalists  who  are  supposed  to  bo 
anxious  to  invest  their  money  in  cultivation  take  the  vacant 
farms  on  conditions  which  they  might  almost  prescribe  at 
their  pleasure  ?  The  argument  is  in  itself  forcible  or  con¬ 
clusive  ;  but  its  principal  weight  is  derived  from  the 
authority  on  which  it  rests.  As  long  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  members  of  the  Government  publicly  uses  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  no  Irish  Land  Act  will  be  imported  into 
England.  Lord  Hartington  expressly  admitted  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  landowners,  like  any  other  class  of  the 
community,  should  not  be  entitled  to  relief  if  they  were 
unjustly  taxed.  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  declared  that,  if 
landlords  at  any  time  profited  by  a  readjustment  of  local 
and  general  taxation,  they  would  to  that  extent  bo  quar¬ 
tered  on  the  Exchequer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  Ministers  should  live  in  an  atmosphere 
of  angry  paradoxes. 

The  same  number  of  the  Times  in  which  Lord  Hartington’s 
speech  was  reported  contained  a  letter  with  the  signature 
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of  “  Land  Agent,”  "which  illustrates  the  practical  meaning 
of  compulsory  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments.  The  writer,  who  states  that  he  has  had  large  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  South  of  England,  and  in  districts  where 
the  local  custom  coincides  with  the  proposed  law,  asserts 
that  the  land  is  left  in  worse  condition  where  the  practice 
prevails  than  in  other  parts  of  England.  “  One  of  the 
“  most  mischievous  results  of  the  system  has  been  the 
“  creation  of  a  class  of  tenant-right  valuers  (most  of  them 
“  tenants  themselves),  who  value  everything  in  favour  of 
“  an  outgoing  tenant,  and  refuse  to  make  any  allowance 
“  to  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  in  respect  of  defects 
“  of  cultivation  or  neglect  of  repairs.”  These  are  the 
assessors  who  are,  according  to  the  Farmers’  Alliance 
Bill,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  “  Their 
“  sole  endeavour  will  be  to  run  up  a  bill  for  what  they  will 
“  be  pleased  to  call  unexhausted  improvements,  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  injury  of  the  incomer  (by  crippling  his  capital), 
“  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  agriculture  generally.”  In 
almost  all  parts  of  England  permanent  improvements  are 
made  by  the  landlord  ;  and,  if  the  tenant  in  any  case 
undertakes  the  burden,  he  can  protect  himself  by  agree¬ 
ment,  and  his  outlay  will  be  considered  in  his  rent.  The 
land  agent  has  found,  like  others  who  have  had  similar 
opportunities  of  experience,  that  tenants  are  for  the  most 
part  unwilling  to  take  leases  by  which  both  parties  would 
be  legally  bound.  It  is  true  that  even  a  lease  affords  the 
landlord  insufficient  protection,  because  he  has  seldom  a 
practical  remedy  if  the  occupier  proposes  to  dissolve  the 
contract ;  but  the  tenant  incurs  no  corresponding  risk, 
and  he  has  for  the  duration  of  the  term  full  enjoyment  of 
the  results  of  any  beneficial  outlay  which  may  have  been 
made.  In  many  parts  of  England  there  are  no  unexhausted 
improvements,  except  perhaps  the  manure  which  may  have 
been  put  upon  the  land  in  the  last  year  of  the  holding  ;  yet 
in  every  instance  the  landlord  would  have  to  pay  for  unex¬ 
hausted  improvements,  after  perhaps  incurring  the  expense 
of  litigation  before  a  packed  tribunal.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  has  almost  abandoned  the  shallow  pretence  of 
endeavouring  to  make  the  land  more  productive.  Its 
present  object  is  merely  to  enrich  its  members,  and  other 
present  occupiers  of  lai’ge  farms,  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlords,  according  to  the  anomalous  Irish  precedent. 
They  will  not  find  it  convenient  to  notice  the  statements 
and  arguments  of  the  “  Land  Agent  ”  ;  but  their  sanguine 
anticipations  of  successful  robbery  will  be  checked  by 
Lord  Habtington’s  plain  and  manly  language. 


THE  FRENCH  DEBATE  ON  TUNIS. 

THE  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  was  prolonged 
through  four  sittings,  and  was  tolerably  exhaustive 
within  the  very  narrow  range  which  circumstances  had 
assigned  to  it.  It  was  an  inquiry  into  the  past  history  of 
a  Ministry  which  had  already  proclaimed  itself  to  be  dead, 
and  no  process  of  Ministerial  duplicity  or  incapacity  coulcl 
kill  the  slain.  It  is  only  when  the  existence  of  a  Ministry 
is  at  stake  that  there  can  be  any  real  life  in  an  inquiry 
into  what  it  has  done.  The  future,  again,  of  the  Tunis  ex¬ 
pedition  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  France  than  the 
past ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  the  future  in  the 
presence  of  Ministers  who  declared  that,  whatever  the 
future  might  be,  it  was  a  future  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  inquiry  into  the  past,  however  maimed 
and  imperfect  it  might  be,  was  not  without  value.  It  threw 
some  light  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  expedition,  on 
the  relations  which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  French 
Ministry  and  the  Chamber,  and  on  the  administration  and 
constitution  of  the  French  army.  As  it  was  the  conduct 
of  the  Ferrt  Cabinet  which  was  chiefly  under  review,  it 
was  on  this  head  that  the  greater  part  of  the  oratory  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Cabinet  was  expended.  The  charges 
against  the  Ministry,  in  addition  to  those  relating  to  the 
origin  of  the  expedition  and  the  administration  of  the 
army,  were  that  it  had  deceived  the  Chamber  by  represent¬ 
ing  as  a  little  affair  what  was  really  a  very  big  affair ; 
that  it  had  undertaken  a  war  without  authorization  ;  and 
that  it  had  waged  war  without  securing  any  result  of  the 
slightest  benefit  to  France.  The  charge  of  going  to  war 
without  authorization  was  that  which  was  pressed  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  by  the  Extreme  Left,  as  they 
think  that  no  guarantee  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament 
is  so  precious  as  that  which  makes  it  impossible  that  the 
cost  and  hazards  of  war  shall  be  undertaken  without  the 


sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  discus¬ 
sion  served  to  show  that  this  guarantee  is  almost  entirely 
worthless.  A  Parliament  can  always  commit  a  nation  to 
a  war  if  it  wishes  to  do  it ;  it  can  make  wars  which  techni¬ 
cally  are  not  wars  ;  and  it  can  challenge  an  antagonist  by 
acts  of  war  which  do  not  lead  to  war  merely  because  the 
challenge  is  not  accepted.  Tfie  Tunis  expedition  exposes 
France  to  all  the  dangers  of  war.  At  a  great  cost  and 
with  great  loss  of  life,  a  large  French  army  is  campaigning 
on  foreign  territory ;  but  technically  it  is  not  war  when  one 
Power  places  forces,  however  large,  at  the  disposal  of 
another  Power  which  is  occupied  in  suppressing  an  insur¬ 
rection  against  its  authority.  For  a  reply  to  the  charges 
of  having  deceived  the  Chamber,  and  of  having  attained 
no  success,  M.  Ferry  drew  liberally  on  that  audacity  of 
invention  which  comes  so  easily  to  a  Minister  who  can  say 
anything  because  his  responsibility  as  a  Minister  is  at  end. 
The  Ministry,  he  asserted,  had  not  spent  more  than  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  sanctioned,  because  Parliament  had  given  it 
carte  blanche  to  spend  anything  it  pleased.  The  Chamber, 
and  perhaps  the  country,  may  have  thought  that  everything 
was  ended  with  the  Treaty  of  May ;  but  the  Ministry 
was  not  so  simple.  It  knew  all  along  that  there  must 
be  a  great  autumn  campaign,  and  if  it  did  not 
say  so,  that  was  because  wise  men  who  are  implicitly 
trusted  must  be  allowed  to  keep  their  wisdom  to  them¬ 
selves.  As  to  having:  done  nothin^  hitherto,  M.  Ferry 
indignantly  repelled  so  wanton  an  accusation.  The 
Ministry,  far  from  doing  nothing,  has  achieved  an  enor¬ 
mous  political  triumph,  and  has  won  a  superb  military 
success.  It  has  struck  a  mortal  blow  to  that  Mahommedau 
fanaticism  which  ever  since  the  Russian  war  has  been  im¬ 
perilling  the  civilized  world.  It  has  got  different  bodies 
of  French  soldiers  to  concentrate  on  Kairwan,  and  the 
march  of  these  soldiers  is  a  triumph  of  French  arms 
which  has  seldom  been  rivalled,  and  never  been  surpassed, 
by  the  greatest  of  French  victories.  Austerlitz  and  Jena 
pale  before  these  sublime  marchings.  No  less  than  seven 
thousand  camels  had  to  accompany  the  troops,  and  the 
camels  alone  will  obliterate  the  memory  of  Gravelotte  and 
Sedan.  M.  Ferry  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  having 
one  last  long  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Chamber 
which  was  demolishing  him  and  his  Ministry. 

M.  Ferry  tried  hard,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  show 
that  the  policy  of  creating  a  French  Protectorate  in  Tunis 
was  not  specially  his  policy,  but  had  been  the  policy  of 
every  French  Ministry  since  the  days  of  Guizot.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  go  into  historical  disquisitions  ; 
for  it  is  incontestable  that  the  Chamber,  by  ratifying  the 
j’  Treaty  of  May,  made  it  once  for  all  the  policy  of  France. 
If  the  French  nation  is  not  to  be  held  to  have  accepted  a 
protectorate  with  all  its  advantages  and  all  its  liabilities, 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  has  no  meaning  in  France.  It 
was  by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  on  this 
national  act  that  M.  Gambetta  got  the  Chamber  out  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  it  was  plunging  through  its  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  how  it  would  deal  with  a  Ministry  which 
could  not  be  dealt  with.  To  forget  what  the  Ministry 
has  done,  and  to  think  only  of  what  the  nation  has 
done,  was  a  suggestion  which  was  welcome,  not  only 
because  it  came  from  M.  Gambetta,  but  because  it  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  Ministry  and  the  nation  which  was 
agreeable  to  those  who  were  anxious  that  the  Ministry 
should  not  escape  some  kind  of  censure.  But,  apart  from 
the  general  question  of  the  policy  of  a  protectorate,  stood 
the  more  special  question  of  the  steps  by  which,  on  this 
final  occasion,  the  policy  had  been  started  into  life.  Here 
M.  ClEmenceau  attacked  the  Ministry  with  great  force  and 
point.  The  expedition  against  the  Kroumirs  had  been 
converted  into  an  expedition  to  extort  a  treaty  from  the 
Bey,  because,  as  M.  St.-Hilaire  explained,  the  relations 
between  France  and  the  Bey  had  recently  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  M.  CeYmenceau  did  not  go  into  any  of 
the  scandals  and  rumours  as  to  the  secret  history  of  the 
expedition  which  have  been  the  creation  or  amusement 
of  the  gossips  of  Paris.  He  never  went  out  of  the 
Yellow  Book  ;  and  in  the  Yellow  Book  itself  he 
found  the  clearest  evidence  that  a  protectorate  was 
imposed  by  force  on  the  Bey,  because  M.  Roustan  had 
already  made  demands  on  the  Bey  which  he  had  not  a 
shadow  of  justification  for  demanding,  except  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  a  protectorate  already  existed.  He  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  a  French  Company  should  have  the  monopoly 
of  every  railway  in  Tunis,  that  a  French  Company  should 
hold  land  in  Tunis  of  the  size  of  a  French  department 
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under  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  French  Consul, 
and  that  a  Credit  Foncier  should  be  established,  which  the 
Bet  declared  would  bring  the  French  and  the  Mahommedan 
law  into  conflict  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  minor  French  diplo¬ 
matists,  M.  Roustan  was  quite  right  in  all  he  did.  They 
live  their  lives  in  countries  like  Tunis  with  the  one  per¬ 
sistent  idea  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  French  Consul  to 
get  everything  by  manoeuvring  and  bullying  which  can  be 
got  for  Frenchmen,  and  to  prevent  anything  of  thesame  sort 
being  got  by  the  Consuls  of  other  Powers  for  their  country¬ 
men,  and  the  French  Consuls  have  a  well-grounded  convic¬ 
tion  that  their  Foreign  Office  will  always  back  them  up  as 
far  as  they  dare.  It  is  as  well  that  what  M.  St. -Hilaire 
meant  by  the  bad  previous  relations  between  the  Bey  and 
France  should  be  once  for  all  clearly  understood.  What 
M.  St.-Hilaire  meant  was  that  the  Bey  had  not  acted  as  if  he 
was  under  a  protectorate  when  he  was  not  under  one.  His 
mind  had  to  be  opened  and  his  views  enlarged  by  the 
decisive  arguments  of  the  sword  and  the  pistol. 

It  was  principally  reserved  for  General  Farre  to  answer 
the  attacks  that  had  been  made  on  the  administration  of 
the  army.  He  apologized  for  the  blunt  soldierly  way  in 
which  he  made  his  statement,  and  for  his  utter  deficiency 
in  all  the  graces  of  oratory.  But  this  statement  did  not 
need  the  graces  of  oratory.  Rhetoric  is  superfluous  when 
the  answer  to  every  charge  is  a  blank  denial.  To  every¬ 
thing  his  adversaries  alleged  General  Farre  replied  that  it 
was  not  true.  It  had  been  said  that  there  had  been  much 
sickness ;  there  was  very  little  sickness.  It  had  been 
said  that  there  had  been  many  deaths;  on  the  contrary, 
the  death-rate  was  remarkably  low.  Far  from  there  being 
insufficient  hospital  accommodation,  there  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  hundreds  of  beds  more  than  were  wanted.  There 
was  said  to  be  a  short  supply  of  doctors ;  there  were  doctors 
in  abundance  ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a  danger  of  the  supply 
falling  short,  it  was  when  the  doctors  themselves  tried  to 
get  home,  a  manoeuvre  which  General  Farre  summarily 
stopped.  Ho  medicine  and  no  tea  was  another  charge. 
General  Farre  had  sent  out  tons  of  medicine,  and  had 
personally  got  up  the  names  of  the  different  medicines 
sent.  Although  tea  was  not  a  national  beverage, 
General  Farre  had  himself  thought  it  might  be  use¬ 
ful  in  Tunis,  and  had  sent  out  stores  of  tea  before 
any  one  had  thought  of  asking  for  it.  General 
Farre  had  not  only  an  answer,  but  a  complete 
answer,  to  everything  ;  and  it  was  conclusively  shown  that 
the  reports  of  all  the  generals  in  command  amply  con¬ 
firmed  what  the  Minister  had  stated.  Everything  was 
reduced  at  last  to  a  conflict  between  the  statements  of  high 
officials  on  the  one  hand  and  the  statements  of  newspaper 
Correspondents  on  the  other.  Outsiders  have  no  possible 
means  of  forming  a  judgment ;  but  long  experience  of 
similar  conflicts  may  suggest  to  Englishmen  that  a  very 
large  deduction  must  be  made  from  the  statements  of 
newspaper  Correspondents,  and  a  small,  but  not  wholly 
insignificant,  deduction  must  be  made  from  official  declara¬ 
tions.  As  to  the  charge  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
contingents  furnished  for  the  expedition  had  been  drawn 
from  the  army  had  been  such  as  to  break  up  the 
military  organization  of  France  and  leave  mere  skeletons 
of  battalions,  General  Farre  replied,  with  considerable 
success,  that  those  who  made  this  charge  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  present  military  organization  of  France 
really  is.  If  a  great  war  had  broken  out,  the  skeleton 
regiments  would  have  been  instantly  filled  up,  not  with 
recruits,  but  with  reservists.  In  time  of  war  it  is  not  the 
men  serving  their  time,  but  the  reservists,  that  make  the 
French  army  strong.  This  is  a  time  of  peace,  and 
if  it  is  found  that  the  regiments  are  now  very 
weak,  this  is  what  always  happens  and  must  happen 
at  a  particular  time  of  the  autumn.  For  the  short 
period  that  elapses  between  the  autumn  reviews  and 
the  coming  in  of  the  recruits  of  the  year,  every  French 
regiment  falls  to  one  half  of  its  strength.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  Government  spends  as  much  money  as  it  can 
afford  on  the  autumn  reviews,  and  makes  up  by  spending 
as  little  as  it  can  for  a  few  weeks  when  the  autumn  re¬ 
views  are  at  an  end.  This  accounts  for  the  thinness  of 
regiments  at  the  present  moment ;  but,  as  General  Farre 
candidly  stated,  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  Tunis  ;  and  the 
radical  defect  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  has  no  army 
fit  for  exceptional  service  such  as  that  which  is  now  re¬ 
quired. 


rORD  O’HAGAN’S  retirement  has  caused  some  sur- 
J  prise,  though  he  may  perhaps  bo  well  advised  in 
I  deviating  from  the  more  common  usage  by  leaving  the 
Bench  while  he  is  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties. 
His  services  will  still  be  available  in  the  judicial  business 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  may  probably  support  in 
debate  the  party  to  which  he  has  long  been  attached.  His 
abilities  and  his  character  have  always  commanded  respect ; 
and  he  has  been  exempt  from  the  foibles  which  are  more 
or  less  justly  attributed  to  his  countrymen.  Ireland  has, 
during  the  present  generation,  achieved  an  instalment  of 
Horae  Rule  by  excluding  English  candidates  for  high 
judicial  offices.  Thirty  or  forty  years  have  passed  since  an 
alien  Irish  Chancellor  consoled  himself  for  the  want  of 
more  eligible  promotion  at  home.  Before  the  Union  it  was 
almost  necessary  to  employ  Irishmen  in  the  second  office  in 
the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  the  Chancellor  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  When  the  local  Parlia¬ 
ment  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  perhaps  thought  expedient  to 
promote  the  fusion  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  giving  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland  to  English  lawyers.  The  first  Lord 
Redesdale,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Speaker,  acquired 
a  high  judicial  reputation  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Lord  Manners  owed  his  succession  to  the  same  dignity  to 
his  connexions  as  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Rutland,  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  bi’other  of  the  Speaker. 
Lord  Plunkett,  as  an  eminent  Irish  lawyer,  and  as  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  who  ever  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  a  higher  claim  to  the  first  judicial  office. 
He  had  been  disappointed  of  the  more  desirable  place 
of  English  Master  of  the  Rolls  by  the  unworthy  de¬ 
ference  of  the  Minister  to  the  alleged  jealousy  of  the 
English  Bar.  Lord  Plunkett’s  term  of  office  ended 
in  a  mortifying  humiliation  inflicted  upon  him  by 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who  re¬ 
quired  his  place  for  thoir  Attorney-General,  Sir  John 
Campbell,  foreseeing  the  imminent  fall  of  the  Whig- 
Government,  was  determined  not  to  return  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time  to  private  practice  at  the  Bar.  He 
therefore  insisted  on  the  creation  of  a  vacancy  which 
would  entitle  him  to  a  peerage ;  and  Lord  Plunkett  had  to 
make  way  for  the  unwelcome  intruder,  who  had  scarcely 
time  to  take  his  seat  in  court  before  he  retired  with  the 
outgoing  Ministry.  The  last  English  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  lawyer  who  ever  occupied 
the  post,  was  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  afterwards  Lord  St. 
Leonards.  Since  his  time  the  office  has  always  been  held 
by  Irishmen,  for  the  most  part  capable  and  eminent.  The 
list  which  ends  with  Lord  O’Hagan  includes  the  names  of 
Sir  Joseph  Napier,  of  Mr.  Brewster,  and  Dr.  Ball.  No 
Irish  Law  Lord  has  been  created  between  Lord  Plunkett 
and  Lord  O’Hagan. 

Mr.  Law,  who  now  succeeds  to  the  Great  Seal,  has  a 
high  reputation  as  an  Equity  lawyer,  and  he  has  recently 
done  service  to  his  party  by  his  considerable  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Land  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  merit  is  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  Minister  who  at 
present  regards  as  the  worst  of  crimes  any  interference 
with  the  operation  of  his  favourite  and  questionable 
measure.  It  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  Law  anticipated 
the  conversion  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  supposed  to  have 
undergone  nine  or  ten  months  ago.  Either  through 
dislike  of  novel  legislation,  or,  more  probably,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  inability  to  understand  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  nearly  all  Mr.  Gladstone’s  colleagues  confined 
themselves  to  the  support  which  they  could  give  their  chief 
by  steady  voting.  Mr.  Forster  had  had  enough  to  do  in 
passing  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  the  chief  conduct  of  Irish  business, 
had  contributed  his  share  by  carrying  the  Peace  Preserva¬ 
tion  Act.  The  Euglish  Law  Officers  naturally  left  the 
management  of  details  to  their  Irish  colleagues.  Mr.  Law 
and  Mr.  Johnson  were  perhaps  not  equally  matched 
against  their  principal  opponents,  who  happened  to  have 
been  their  predecessors  in  office.  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr. 
Plunkett  displayed  great  Parliamentary  ability  in  then- 
conduct  of  the  Opposition ;  and  they  did  no  disservice  to 
a  cause  which  was  substantially  just  by  their  uniform 
moderation  and  candour.  The  discussion  was  neces¬ 
sarily  in  a  great  measure  professional,  and  scarcely 
any  layman,  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  intended 
!  by  nature  to  be  an  advocate,  took  a  prominent  share 
in  the  controversy.  Mr.  Law  has  on  the  whole  fairly 
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earned  his  high  promotion,  and  the  Solicitor-General 
has  an  indisputable  claim  to  the  office  which  is  vacated. 
Mr.  Porter,  now  Solicitor-General,  is  said  to  be  a  good 
lawyer  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  acquire  a  still  more 
valuable  qualification  by  succeeding  Mr.  Law  in  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  seat.  Irish  and  Scotch  Law  Officers  almost 
always  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  retiring  with  judi¬ 
cial  appointments.  The  largest  practice  which  they  can 
obtain  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  that  of  successful 
English  lawyers  ;  and,  if  they  have  seats  in  the  House  of  I 
Commons,  they  necessarily  sacrifice  a  large  part  of  their 
professional  income.  Economical  purists  maintain  that  in 
both  countries  the  judicial  staff  is  unnecessarily  large  ;  but 
no  Minister  who  regards  his  own  popularity  will  interfere 
with  the  modest  provision  on  which  local  lawyers  not  un¬ 
naturally  count. 

There  is  at  present  great  excitement  among  Irish 
solicitors  and  in  the  junior  ranks  of  the  Bar.  Two  lawyers 
have  been  appointed  to  new  offices  as  Land  Commissioners, 
and  each  of  the  Sub- Commissions  has  a  barrister  as 
President.  Any  chance  of  justice  to  Irish  landowners 
must  depend  on  the  professional  element  in  the  Commis¬ 
sions.  Uniform  experience  shows  that  technical  famili¬ 
arity  with  any  subject-matter  of  litigation  aggravates  the 
general  unfitness  of  laymen  for  judicial  posts.  An  ! 
expert  is  of  necessity  biassed  on  one  side  or  the  other  ;  [ 
and  in  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act  the  farmers  and 
land-agents  will  probably  in  almost  all  cases  incline  unduly 
to  the  cause  of  the  tenant.  The  Professor  who  has  caused 
so  general  a  shock  by  his  first  judgment  as  a  Sub-Commis¬ 
sioner  might  possibly  have  given  the  same  decision,  though 
he  would  not  have  alleged  the  same  reasons,  if  he  had  been 
a  qualified  judge.  Lord  Monck,  whose  authority  and 
knowledge  of  agrarian  matters  would  ordinarily  entitle 
his  judgment  to  respect,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  the 
Ceawfurd  case  the  rent  was  properly  reduced;  but,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  particular  question,  the  Sub- 
Commissioners’  reasons  are  iniquitous  and  indefensible. 
The  gaiety  and  popular  manners  which  newspaper  admirers 
applaud  would  be  well  exchanged  for  serious  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  property.  The  adjustment  of  rent  to 
the  good  or  bad  cultivation  of  a  farm  by  the  tenant 
is  either  a  gross  misapprehension  of  the  law  or  a 
conclusive  proof  that  the  Land  Act  is  as  faulty  in 
detail  as  it  is  vicious  in  principle.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  who  is  a  lawyer  of  experience 
and  reputation,  enunciated  in  his  opening  address  al¬ 
most  equally  objectionable  doctrines  ;  but,  until  a 
judicial  decision  has  made  the  rights  of  the  owner 
proportional  to  the  wants  of  the  tenant,  a  general  pro¬ 
position,  however  fallacious,  may  not  have  done  practical 
harm. 


The  number  of  places  to  be  distributed  among  Irish 
lawyers  is  necessarily  finite  ;  but  the  prospective  amount 
of  petty  litigation  seems  to  have  no  visible  limit.  The 
Commissioners,  immediately  after  their  appointment,  began 
to  canvass  for  employment  by  circulating  a  statement  of 
the  advantages  which,  as  they  truly  said,  were  offered  by 
the  Act  to  tenant-farmers.  It  was  perhaps  no  part  of 
their  business  to  inquire  whether  just  legislation  would 
not  also  have  secured  the  rights  of  owners.  The  invitation 
to  litigants  was  renewed  in  a  still  more  attractive  form  by 
Justice  O’Hagan’s  strange  announcement  that  rent  would 
be  fixed  on  such  tei’ms  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to  live  and 
thrive.  If  the  Judge’s  language  is  literally  interpreted,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  the  smallest  holders  are  hereafter  to 
sit  rent-free.  A  tenant  of  fifty  acres  may  live  and  thrive 
at  a  rent  on  which  ten  cottagers,  each  holding  five  acres, 
can  barely  subsist.  It  is  probable  that  an  ill-judged 
phrase  will  be  qualified  in  the  practical  administration  of 
the  Land  Act ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  supposed 
promise  of  the  Commissioners  has  tended  to  cause  or  to 
increase  the  intolerable  pressure  of  litigation.  Some  of  the 
advisers  of  the  peasantry  have  furnished  them  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  and  characteristic  motive  for  bringing  the  greatest 


possible  number  of  claims  into  Court.  The  tenants  are 
told  that,  until  a  fair  rent  is  judicially  fixed,  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  withhold  rent  altogether.  If  they  act  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  notorious  decree  of  the  Land  League  will  be 
as  generally  obeyed  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  fii’st  instance 
universally  accepted.  The  fees  of  the  lawyers  employed 
will  probably  not  be  large  ;  but  the  insufficiency  of  their 
gains  in  each  separate  case  will  be  balanced  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  business.  One  result  of  the  Land  Act  is 


to  render  all  the  landed  property  in  Ireland  contingent  on 
the  result  of  a  lawsuit.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
attempts  will  be  made  to  extend  to  Great  Britain  the 
blessing  of  ubiquitous  and  perpetual  litigation. 


ST.  PAUL’S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

rpHE  charges  which  have  lately  been  brought  against 
-L  the  St.  Paul’s  Industrial  School  are  sufficiently  re¬ 
markable  in  themselves.  If  only  a  part  of  them  can  be 
made  good,  they  disclose  a  series  of  systematic  cruelties 
which  would  be  thought  exaggerated  in  a  sensational 
romance.  In  the  indictment  prepared  by  Mrs.  Sure  it  is 
alleged  that  boys  have  been  locked  up  for  days  and  nights 
in  a  room  where  the  cold  is  so  intense  that  cocoa  freezes  ; 
that  weak  children  have  been  made  to  carry  their  beds  on 
their  heads  for  long  Deriods,  and  even  in  winter  to  wash 
their  sheets  in  cold  water,  standing  in  the  open  yard  with¬ 
out  shoes  or  jackets  ;  that  the  hunger  of  the  boys  has  been 
so  keen  that  they  have  stolen  the  dog’s  food,  and  hid  behind 
doors  to  seize  the  officers’  leavings  as  the  plates  are 
brought  from  the  table ;  that  the  clothing  of  the  children 
has  been  ragged,  dirty,  and  insufficient,  and  the  punish¬ 
ments  cruel  and  excessive.  If  the  evidence  of  the  boys 
who  were  examined  before  the  Special  Committee  of 
the  London  School  Board  is  anywhere  near  the  truth, 
these  charges  do  but  convey  very  generally  and  im¬ 
perfectly  what  has  actually  been  going  on  in  the 
school.  One  witness  speaks  of  boys  who  were  made  to 
pass  the  night  with  their  feet  in  irons,  these  irons  being 
too  small  and  so  scratching  the  skin  off  their  ankles ; 
of  one  boy  who  died  because  his  feet  were  allowed 
to  rot  off ;  of  another  who  died  of  starvation  because  he 
was  too  ill  to  eat  the  school  meals,  and  no  others  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  him.  A  second  witness  stated  that  one  boy  took 
poison  “  because  he  had  been  so  set  upon  ”  by  the  officials  ; 
and  a  third  told  an  agreeable  story  of  a  boy  who  had  beeu 
caned  the  day  before  he  died  because  he  was  too  ill  to  make 
enough  sacks.  The  financial  management  of  the  school, 
according  to  the  case  alleged  against  it,  was  quite  on  a 
level  with  its  general  administration.  Cases  of  absconding, 
it  is  said,  have  been  frequent,  but  they  have  not  been  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  Government  and  the  School  Board  have 
been  charged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  absentees. 
Although  a  sum  of  3 1.  is  allowed  by  the  School  Boai’d 
for  the  outfit  of  each  discharged  boy,  clothing  of  less 
value  has  been  bought  at  a  slop-shop  and  the  balance  ap¬ 
propriated.  The  loaves  served  out  for  the  children  have 
been  changed  for  cakes  which  are  eaten  by  other  people, 
and  large  joints  of  meat  have  been  bought  for  the  use  of 
the  governor  and  his  family  and  the  officers  and  set  down 
to  the  boys’  account.  This  is  merely  a  selection  from  the 
accusations  which  Mrs.  Surr  believes  herself  able  to  mako 
good  against  the  school. 

We  have  called  these  charges  sufficiently  remarkable  in 
themselves,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  less 
remarkable  than  the  manner  in  which  the  London  School 
Board  has  been  pleased  to  deal  with  them.  After  all,  cases 
of  gross  cruelty  do  occur  from  time  to  time,  and,  horrible  as 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the  St.  Paul’s  Industrial 
School  was,  if  there  is  any  foundation  whatever  for  tho 
charges  made  against  it,  it  can  be  only  too  easily  paralleled 
in  the  records  of  criminal  trials.  But  the  attitude  which 
the  London  School  Board  has  taken  up  towards  the 
charges  in  question  is  happily  without  a  parallel.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  first  drawn  to  the  St.  Paul’s  Industrial  School  by 
a  prosecution  at  the  Thames  Police  Court  of  some  of  tho 
boys  for  attempting  to  set  the  school  on  fire.  The  re¬ 
marks  of  the  magistrate  virtually  came  to  this,  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  way  in  which  the  boys  had  been  treated,  ho 
did  not  much  wonder  at  what  they  had  done.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  after  the  re¬ 
cess  Mr.  Scrutton,  who  is  one  of  the  managei’s  of  the 
school,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board’s  Industrial 
Schools’  Committee,  was  asked  what  action  the  Com¬ 
mittee  were  going  to  take  in  the  case.  Mr.  Scrutton 
promptly  replied  that  they  were  going  to  take  no  action 
beyond  prosecuting  the  boys.  Later  in  the  same  day 
it  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  management  of  the  school,  to  which  Mrs. 
Surr  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Home 
Secretary  should  be  asked  to  withdraw  the  certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  school,  which  was  equivalent  to  sub¬ 
stituting  the  Home  Office  for  a  Committee  of  the  School 
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Board  as  the  authority  by  whom  the  inquiry  should  be 
made.  Mr.  Scrutton  had,  -with  much  prudence,  gone  away 
after  saying  that  he  meant  to  do  nothing  in  the  matter; 
and,  in  his  absence,  his  friends  made  repeated  efforts  to 
keep  the  matter  out  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  hands.  In 
the  end,  however,  Mrs.  Surr’s  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  one,  the  Vice-Chairman  and  Mr.  Lyulpii 
Stanley  protesting  to  the  last,  and  predicting  that  the 
resolution  would  certainly  bo  rescinded  the  following 
week.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  October,  Mr.  Stanley 
moved  that  the  resolution  of  the  previous  week  should  be  j 
rescinded,  on  the  ground  that  the  most  dignified  course 
the  Board  could  adopt  would  be  to  withdraw  from  the 
proceedings  altogether.  The  theory  that  the  dignity  of  a 
public  body  can  be  promoted  by  taking  no  steps  towards 
the  investigation  of  charges  of  gross  cruelty  and  fraud 
against  a  school  under  its  own  supervision,  and  of  which 
one  of  its  own  Chairmen  of  Committees  is  a  manager, 
is  an  unusual  one.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a 
little  too  strong,  even  for  the  majority  of  the  Board ; 
for,  though  Mr.  Stanley’s  motion  was  carried,  it  was  with 
a  rider,  directing  the  appointment  of  a  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  report  upon  the  charges  brought  against  the 
management  of  the  school.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
action  of  the  Board  had  no  influence  on  the  Secretary 
of  State’s  action.  The  inquiry  prayed  for  had  already 
been  ordered,  and  on  October  20  the  School  Board  were 
informed  that,  after  careful  inquiry  by  an  Inspector,  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  of  opinion  that  cause  had  been 
shown  for  grave  complaint  and  dissatisfaction ;  that  the 
school  required  thorough  reorganization  under  a  new 
superintendent;  and  that  a  Committee  of  Managers  must 
be  appointed  who  would  undertake  to  visit  the  school 
regularly.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Scrutton,  who,  as  one  of  the 
Managers  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Industrial  School,  is  pre¬ 
sumably  responsible  for  everything  that  has  gone  on  in 
it,  would  have  saved  the  Board  the  trouble  of  asking  him 
to  resign  the  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Schools 
Committee.  A  manager  of  a  school  which  has  been  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  give  cause  for  grave  com¬ 
plaint  and  dissatisfaction  is  certainly  not  a  fit  person  for 
that  particular  office,  uuless  and  until  he  can  prove  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  misinformed,  or  that  he 
himself  had  been  guiltless.  But  Mr.  Scrutton  knew  his 
Board  too  well  to  offer  to  resign.  He  had  simply  to  keep 
quiet  in  the  confidence  that  his  friends  would  rally  round 
him.  Notice  had  been  given  of  a  motion  calling  upon 
Mr.  Scrutton  to  resign,  but  one  member  after  another  got 
up  to  protest  against  its  being  brought  forward. 
The  notion  that  a  manager  of  an  Industrial  School 
cau  be  expected  to  know  anything  about  its  manage¬ 
ment  is  one  which  is  repugnant  to  a  singular  emo¬ 
tion  which  certain  members  of  the  Board  are  pleased 
to  call  their  sense  of  justice.  At  this  same  meeting  the 
Special  Committee  was  nominated,  and  on  the  29th  of 
October  it  got  to  work  and  examined  one  boy.  Down  to 
this  time  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary  of  State’s  order.  On  the  3rd  of  November, 
the  superintendent  was  still  in  charge  of  the  school,  and 
Mr.  Scrutton  coolly  informed  his  admiring  colleagues  that 
“people  who  knew  anything  about  industrial  schools 
“would  know  that  it  was  not  possible  to  pick  up  a 
“  governor  in  the  streets,  and  that  they  could  not 
“  possibly  leave  the  boys  without  a  governor  while 
“they  were  finding  one.”  This,  be  it  remembered,  was 
said  of  a  superintendent  who,  if  the  charges  brought  against 
the  school  are  true,  has,  been  guilty  for  years  together  of 
the  grossest  imaginable  cruelty. 

The  conduct  of  the  inquiry  was  as  unsatisfactory  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  previous  action  of 
the  Board.  On  Monday  last  the  Committee  met  for 
the  second  time,  and  Mr.  Scrutton  did  his  best,  but 
apparently  without  success,  to  break  down  the  evidence 
of  the  boy  who  had  been  previously  examined.  At  this 
point,  however,  he  seems  to  have  become  convinced 
that  it  was  wisest  for  the  managers  of  the  school  to 
play  the  part  of  injured  innocents  no  longer ;  and  when 
the  Committee  met  on  the  following  day  he  produced  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that,  though  the  evidence  was  con¬ 
flicting,  he  admitted  that  many  grave  irregularities 
had  occurred  without  the  knowledge  of  the  managers. 
With  this  noble  confession  the  Committee  were  so  de¬ 
lighted  that  they  determined  to  report  to  the  Board 
“  that,  in  view  of  the  practical  proposal  made  by  Mr. 


“  Scrutton  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school,  they  do 
“  not  think  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  discipline  to 
“  pursue  the  inquiry  any  further.”  With  this  conclusion 
as  regards  the  School  Board  wo  entirely  agree.  Their 
conduct  in  this  matter  from  first  to  last  makes  them  a 
wholly  unfit  body  to  conduct  such  an  investigation.  The 
next  step  should  be  taken  by  the  Public  Prosecutor  and 
by  the  Education  Department,  and  we  trust  that  before 
we  return  to  the  subject  one  or  both  of  these  authorities 
will  have  begun  to  move. 


MR.  GOLD  WIN  SMITH  ON  CANADA. 

O  IR  FRANCIS  HINCKS  has  published  in  the  current 
O  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  article  in  the  same  periodical  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Canadian  Tariff.”  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  himself  describes  Sir  Francis  Hincks  as 
the  most  experienced  of  Canadian  financiers,  and  it  may 
be  added  that,  as  a  former  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion, 
and  as  a  holder  of  other  important  political  posts,  be¬ 
speaks  with  authority  on  colonial  affairs.  Sir  Francis 
Hincks  is  a  Canadian  subject  of  the  Crown,  while  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  his  opponent  regards  himself  as  an  English¬ 
man  of  the  mother-country  or  as  a  colonist.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  habitually  uses  the  first  person  plural  in  speaking 
of  the  Canadians,  and,  according  to  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  he 
not  long  sinco  “took  the  stump  ”  in  Canada  in  support  of 
the  Protectionist  party.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  un¬ 
accustomed  to  join  in  English  political  movements;  and 
perhaps,  i&he  succeeded  in  promoting  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  Hnited  States,  he  would  choose  to  remain 
an  Englishman  rather  than  to  become  an  American.  His 
defence  of  the  protective  policy  of  Canada,  though  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  apologetic  commonplaces  which  are  used  for 
another  purpose  by  English  “  fair-traders,”  forms  but  an 
insignificant  portion  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  argument. 
The  main  object  of  the  article  is  to  prove  that  the  natural 
connexion  of  Canada  is  with  the  United  States,  and  to 
denounce  and  ridicule  “Imperialism,”  by  which  is  meant 
the  retention  by  England  of  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
Empire.  When  the  excitement  of  personal  attack  is  com¬ 
bined  with  the  indulgence  of  bitter  political  feeling,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  condescends  to  exchange  the  term  “  Im- 
“  perialist  ”  for  the  vulgar  and  unmeaning  nickname  of 
“  Jingo.”  It  seems  that  Lord  Dufferin  was  a  “Jingo” 
because  in  his  eloquent  and  graceful  speeches  he  recognized 
and  encouraged  tno  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  Canadian 
people  for  the  Crown,  instead  of  suggesting  a  transfer  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  neighbouring  Republic.  For  the 
purpose  of  clenching  the  charge  of  “  Jingoism  ”  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  actually  quotes  at  length  the  puffing  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  local  dancing- master,  who  undertook  to 
teach  Canadian  young  ladies  the  proper  deportment  to  be 
observed  at  Lady  Dufferin’s  receptions.  It  is  indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  escape  from  the  political  tendency  or  disposition 
which  provokes  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  furious  indignation. 
“  There  is,”  he  says,  “  little  use  in  appealing  to  a  Colonial 
“  Secretary.  That  office  acts  like  a  mitre.  Make  a  Low 
“  Churchman  a  Bishop,  and  he  is  a  High  Churchman  in  a 
“  year.  Make  a  Liberal  Colonial  Secretary,  and  he  at 
“  once  becomes  a  Jingo,  if  not  of  the  drab,  at  least  of  the 
“  scarlet,  species.”  Less  vehement  politicians  will  per¬ 
haps  be  more  indulgent  to  English  Ministers  who  have  not 
discovered  that  it  is  their  duty  to  use  their  official  powers 
for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire.  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  Lord  Kimberley  were  not  even  careful  to  prohibit  the 
Governor- General’s  wife  from  giving  Canadian  ladies  op¬ 
portunities  of  exhibiting  their  beauty  and  their  taste.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith’s  stern  protest  against  low  dresses  is  a 
characteristic  instance  of  the  moral  severity  which  is 
naturally  associated  with  political  virtue. 

The  main  facts  of  the  argument  which  Sir  Francis 
Hincks  undertakes  to  answer  are  more  serious  than  the 
denunciation  of  Viceregal  improprieties  of  costume.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  contends  that  the  tariff  which  was  passed 
with  his  aid  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  Proiection 
by  a  Protectionist  Ministry  was  really  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  A  much  smaller  in¬ 
come  would,  as  he  further  argues,  have  sufficed,  if 
an  Imperialist  policy  had  not  caused  a  wasteful  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  construction  of  railways  for  military 
and  political  objects.  Sir  Francis  Hincks  replies  that 
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tlic  construction  of  the  intercolonial  railways  was  pro-  j 
posed  and  effected  by  tho  colonists  and  not  by  the 
English  Government.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  as-  i 
certain  the  exact  meaning  of  a  term  invented  to  ex- 
pi’ess  political  opinion  or  passion,  only  the  Imperial 
Government  can  be  accused  of  Imperialism.  Eor  the  ] 
colonists  who  insist  on  maintaining  their  connexion  with  j 
the  Crown  some  other  abusive  nickname  ought  to  be  de¬ 
vised.  To  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  supplies 
the  deficiency  by  stigmatizing  as  anti-Continental  measures 
which  tend  to  impede  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  After  a  time  the  reader  learns  that  it  is 
wicked  to  be  Imperialist  and  that  it  is  right  to  bo  Con¬ 
tinental.  The  most  forcible  part  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s 
essay  is  his  exposition  of  the  geographical  relations  between 
tho  different  provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  the  American  Union.  He  shows  that  in 
several  instances  the  most  direct  communication  between 
two  Canadian  provinces  lies  through  the  States,  and  that 
the  natural  or  easiest  access  to  portions  of  the  Dominion 
is  from  American  territory.  There  are  many  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  geographical  or  commercial  convenience 
would  be  promoted  by  a  transfer  of  territory.  Austria  is 
supposed  to  covet  Salonica,  and  it  has  been  even  suspected 
that  Prince  Bismarck  has  designs  on  Holland.  A  German 
pedant  once  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  England  and 
Prance  ought  to  be  under  one  government,  because  either 
country  had  products  of  its  own  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  other.  All  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith’s  reasons  for  the 
union  of  Canada  -with  the  States  would  be  rendered  idle  if 
both  countries  had  the  good  sense  to  abandon  their  pro¬ 
tective  systems.  It  seems  hard  that,  like  philology  and 
ethnology,  geographical  science,  by  some  mysterious  ne¬ 
cessity,  always  conflicts  with.  the  apparent  interests  of 
England.  The  tendency  to  cosmopolitan  contempt  for 
patriotism  is  at  least  as  common  as  the  supposed  de¬ 
generacy  of  official  Liberals  into  “  Jingoes.”  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  proposes  no  immediate  transfer 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dominion  from  England  to 
the  United  States ;  but  he  recommends  a  Customs 
Union  which  would  involve  the  extension  to  Canada  of 
the  extravagant  American  tariff.  Political  annexation 
would  not  be  long  delayed.  If  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  Englishmen  to  dissolve  the  colonial  bond  ex¬ 
poses  them  to  the  contumelious  designation  of  Impe¬ 
rialists  or  Jingoes,  the  colonists  at  any  rate  are  surely 
entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  destination  of  their  country. 
Sir  Francis  Hincks  represents  the  Canadians  as  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  their  able 
adviser.  “  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single 
“  member  in  either  House  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
“  who  has  ventured  to  recommend  this  scheme  of 
“  Commercial  Union,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Mr. 

“  Goldwin  Smith,  however,  labours  under  the  delusion 
“  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  does  not  represent  the 
“  opinions  of  the  Canadian  people.  When  reminded  in 
“  Canada  of  the  fact  that  his  opinions  were  not  represented 
“  in  Parliament,  he  replied  that  the  politicians  would  not 
“  allow  any  one  holding  them  to  get  a  nomination.”  Eng¬ 
land  is  governed  by  Imperialists  or  Jingoes,  and  Canada 
by  obstinate  anti-Continentals ;  but  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
will  find  adherents  enough  in  the  United  States.  When 
he  maintains  that  what  he  calls  a  judicious  forecast  is  not 
an  encouragement  to  annexation,  he  defies  experience  and 
reason.  Some  of  his  statements  seem  as  if  they  w'ere  ex¬ 
clusively'  designed  to  invite  encroachment  by  irritating  the 
vanity  or  cupidity  of  Americans,  and  annexation  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  being  made  a  subject  of  discussion,  and 
by  implication  an  open  question.  The  Canadians  can  in 
no  case  escape  from  “  Imperialism,”  though  only  English 
politicians  are  liable  to  be  denounced  as  “  Jingoes.”  Mr. 
Blaine’s  despatches  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  on  the  war 
between  Chili  and  Peru  are  more  aggressive  and  more 
arrogant  than  any  documents  which  have  been  issued  by 
English  Governments.  In  both  cases  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  asserts  or  takes  for  granted  a  right  of 
Imperial  control  over  both  the  continents  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  Lord  Duffeein’s  modest  claim  to  retain  the 
territories  which  actually  belong  to  the  Crown  might  be 
thought  less  pugnacious  and  less  offensive  ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  known  that  any  party  in  the  United  States  has  thought 
itself  aggrieved  either  by  the  speeches  of  Governors- 
General  or  by  the  encouragement  given  to  low  dresses. 


PROGRESS  OF  TIIE  LAND  COMMISSION. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  the  unfavourable  comments 
which  have  been  made  in  England  on  the  action  of  the 
Irish  Land  Sub-Commissioners  should  have  disquieted  the 
supporters  of  the  Government.  Attempts  have  been  made 
in  both  the  morning  and  evening  journals  which  princi¬ 
pally  defend  the  Land  Bill  to  justify  these  interim  deci¬ 
sions.  Unfortunately  the  apologists  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  be  accurate.  One  of  them  speaks,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  decisions  in  the  Crawfurd  case,  of  “  the  preli- 
“  minai’y  question  whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
“  was  ousted  by  an  existing  lease.”  There  was  no  such 
preliminary  question,  nor  did  the  case  in  any  respect  turn 
on  the  provisions  of  an  existing  lease.  Another  ventures 
on  the  statement  that  “the  question  of  compensation 
“  has  been  fully  considered  in  Parliament,  and  finally 
“  decided  against  compensation.”  Short  memories  are 
convenient  things — when  nobody  else  has  a  long  one. 
So  far  from  the  subject  of  compensation  being  fully  con¬ 
sidered  and  finally  decided,  it  was  met  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  a  previous  question.  There  could  be  no  talk  of 
compensation,  he  said  in  effect,  because  there  would  be  no 
damage,  and,  if  there  was  proved  to  be  damage,  then  there 
would  be  a  case  for  compensation.  Assurances  of  this 
kind  from  Mr.  Gladstone  are  indeed  but  a  Bardolphian 
security.  They  are  always  made,  in  the  French  legal 
phrase,  sous  benefice  d' invent  air  e,  with  a  proviso  for  re¬ 
pudiation  if  fulfilment  should  prove  inconvenient.  But 
the  fact  of  such  an  argument  having  been  used  is  at  least 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  question  of  compensation 
was  not  fully  considered  or  finally  decided.  These 
apologists,  however,  have  been  much  comforted  by 
Lord  Monck.  Lord  Monck  is  a  person  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Ireland,  and  whose  relation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  moderate  but  trusted  Liberal,  as  well  as  the 
responsible  positions  which  he  has  held,  entitle  him  to 
at  least  a  respectful  hearing.  Fie  has  written  to  the  Times 
to  say  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  have  been  unfairly 
blamed;  that  “the  Crawfurd  estate  is  a  typical  example 
“  of  the  class  of  estate  which  has  brought  a  bad  name  on 
“  Irish  landlordism  that  the  point  on  which  it  is  alleged 
that  the  Sub-Commissioners  have  gone  beyond  the  in¬ 
tentions  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of 
justice,  was  “raised  and  discussed  and  decided  in  the 
“negative”;  that  other  landowners  need  not  fear,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  letter  should  have  • 
called  forth  damaging  replies  from  Lord  George  Hamilton 
and  others.  As  the  importance  of  the  case  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  as  it  is  evident  that  some  at  least  of  its 
English  critics  have  not  troubled  themselves  to  look  at  the 
facts,  and  as  Lord  Monck  s  opinions  are  sure  to  be  quoted, 
and  have  been  quoted  without  examination  of  their 
grounds,  it  is  well  to  give  them  that  examination. 

As  Lord  George  Hamilton  remarked,  and  as  has  been 
remarked  before,  no  one  not  on  the  spot  can  judge  whether 
any  actual  reduction  of  rents  is  fair  or  not ;  but 
every  one  can  judge  whether  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
announced  that  reductions  are  made  are  fair  or  not.  Lord 
Monck  may  be  right  in  his  idea  of  the  Crawfurd  estate  as 
a  rack-rented  and  “  screwed  up  ”  one.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  no  evidence  was  produced  of  this,  nor  was  the 
decision  based  on  any  such  allegation,  nor  is  it  borne 
out  even  by  the  elaborate  special  pleading  of  an  article 
in  the  Times  of  yesterday.  Nor  was  there,  as  the 
writer  in  the  Daily  News  infers,  any  allegation  of  an 
existing  lease  ousting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  The 
facts,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  repeated,  are  that  the  farms 
were  let  forty  years  ago  on  a  twenty-one  years’  lease,  with 
a  clause  stating  that  all  improvements  made  were  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlord. 
Every  tenant,  therefore,  who  spent  a  penny  of  money  o*’ 
an  hour  of  not  immediately  reproductive  labour  on  his 
holding  knew  that  he  would  have  as  compensation  twenty- 
one  years’  enjoyment  (or  what  less  time  remained  on  his 
lease),  and  no  more.  It  is  not  alleged  that  the  rents 
were  then  high.  Indeed,  though  some  persons  contend 
that  the  rents  of  forty  years  ago  are  the  fairest  cri¬ 
terion  of  what  they  ought  to  be  to-day  in  Ireland, 
the  Commissioners  have  actually  fixed  the  fair  rent  at 
some  ten  per  cent,  above  the  leasehold  rent  of  that  year. 
Hor  is  it  alleged  that  any  tenant  was  solicited  to  improve 
his  holding,  or  that  the  landlord  infringed  in  any  way  the 
covenants  of  the  lease.  The  consequence  was  that,  when 
the  leases  fell  in,  the  improvements,  if  any,  became  tho 
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landlord’s  property  as  fairly  and  justly  as  if  he  had  paid 
for  them  with  a  cheque  on  his  bankers.  They  were  made 
under  an  express  agreement ;  the  tenants  had  been  free  not 
to  make  them  if  they  thought  the  allotted  term  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  insufficient,  and  they  had  had  that  term.  They  had 
more  ;  for  it  was  not  till  three  years  after  the  expiry  of  the 
leases  that  a  revaluation  was  made.  That  is  to  say,  Arch¬ 
deacon  Crawfurd  bought  his  tenants’  improvements  by 
giving  them  twenty-four  years’  enjoyment  of  them  (or 
less  in  proportion)  when  his  covenant  bound  him  only 
to  give  them  twenty-one.  Further,  the  ground  of  the 
Induction  is  not  that  the  revaluation  was  excessive,  but 
that  the  element  of  increase  was  in  the  Sub- Commissioners’ 
opinion  not  proved,  despite  the  express  and  fulfilled  contract 
just  mentioned,  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlord.  This 
is  the  real  point  of  importance,  and  it  would  remain  of 
importance  even  if  it  were  proved  that  the  Crawfurd  rents 
were  actually  too  high  for  the  value  of  the  land.  Lord 
Monck  thinks  that  the  view  adverse  to  the  Commissioners’ 
construction  was  “  raised,  discussed,  and  decided  in  the 
“  negative  ”  in  Parliament.  Familiarity,  painfully  gained, 
with  that  interminable  discussion  will  enable  any  man  who 
has  gained  it  to  meet  this  statement  with  a  direct  contra¬ 
diction.  That  the  Act  might  operate  in  some  such  way 
was  indeed  suggested  by  adverse  critics  ;  but  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  in  whatever  form  it  was  made,  was  always  met  by 
Btrenuous  denials  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  As  for 
the  particular  case,  no  such  operation  of  the  Act  was  even 
hinted  to  Parliament  as  intended  by  its  promoters,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  hundred  members,  exclusive  of 
the  Land  League  representatives,  could  have  been  got  to 
vote  for  it. 

t 

The  alarm — it  would  perhaps  be  safer  to  say  the  indig¬ 
nation — which  has  been  aroused  by  the  initial  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Sub- Commissioners  is,  however,  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  particular  decision.  The  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  some  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  go,  and 
which  certainly  account  sufficiently  for  the  results  at  which 
they  arrive,  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  that  it  is  at 
first  sight  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  seriously 
enunciated,  still  more  that  they  are  seriously  acted  on. 
Professor  Baldwin’s  dictum,  that  the  Commission  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  capabilities  of  the  land  in  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  actual  tenant,  is  sufficiently  sur¬ 
prising.  It  may  be  a  logical  deduction  from  the  partner¬ 
ship  theory,  though  even  that  would  be  somewhat  hard  to 
make  out;  but  how  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  injunction 
of  the  Act  to  consider  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant 
respectively  it  is  impossible  to  see.  It  is  perhaps  useless 
to  insist  on  its  extraordinary  injustice  to  the  landlord  in 
defining  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  be  simply  the 
minimum  that  a  lazy,  an  unskilful,  or  an  ill-conditioned 
partner  chooses  to  get  out  of  it.  Justice  to  the  landlord 
is  said,  with  some  truth,  if  also  with  some  effrontery, 
to  be  an  obsolete  plea.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out 
that  nothing  can  be  less  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  him¬ 
self,  or  of  the  country  generally,  than  that  in  a  land  of  thrift¬ 
less,  wasteful,  unscientific  cultivation,  a  premium  should 
be  put  on  cultivation  that  is  thriftless  and  unscientific.  On 
Professor  Baldwin’s  carefully  formulated  axiom,  the  tenants 
of  the  future  have  only  deliberately  to  waste  the  land  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  each  fifteen-year  period  to  ensure  a  re¬ 
duction  of  rent.  But  even  this  dictum  has  not  on  the 
present  occasion  carried  off  the  prize  of  anti-landlordisb 
paradox  and  fallacy.  Before  one  or  other  of  the  former 
Commissions  an  ingenuous  witness  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  opinion  that  a  fair  rent  for  a  bachelor  was  not  a  fair 
rent  for  a  man  with  a  family.  The  answer  was  at  the 
time  laughed  at  as  an  amusingly  hyperbolical  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  tenant-right  theory,  a  characteristic  sally 
of  audacious  Irish  humour.  It  now  appears  that  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  On  Saturday  last  at  Newtownards 
Mr.  Somerset  Ward,  a  land  agent,  was  gravely  asked 
“  whether  he  had  calculated  what  margin  would  be 
“  necessary  to  enable  a  farmer  of  such  and  such  a  class, 
“  with  an  average  family ,  to  live  in  decency  and  comfort.” 
Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Ward  “  admitted  ”  that  he  had  never 
made  any  such  calculation,  and  this  admission  is  spoken 
of  by  a  businesslike  and  impartial  reporter  as  evidence  of 
the  carelessness  with  which  the  landlords’  cases  are  got 
up.  This  is  not  a  thing  devised  by  the  enemy — a  canard 
of  the  Property  Defence  Association.  It  is  vouched  for 
by  the  Irish  Correspondent  of  the  principal  London  daily 
paper  which  supports  the  Government  and  the  Land  Act. 
In  other  words,  the  golden  age  to  which  KixgsliIVs 


labourer  looked  back  has  returned  for  the  small  Irish 
tenant.  “  So  soon  as  a  man  got  a  fresh  child,  he  went 
“  and  got  another  loaf  allowed  him  next  Vestry  like  a 
“  Christian.”  The  Irish  tenant  has  a  more  ample  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  Christianity,  for  he  goes  to  the  Land  Court 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  gets  a  reduction  of  rent. 
The  thing  is  of  course  incredible;  it  may  very  nearly  be 
called  impossible ;  but  it  nevertheless  seems  to  be  true,  and 
a  few  minutes’  thought  shows  that  it  is  simply  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  Professor  Baldwin’s  general  principle,  and  not 
much  more  than  a  reduction  to  particulars  of  the  “  live 
“  and  thrive  ”  principle  of  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan.  There 
are,  indeed,  glimmerings  of  better  sense  in  some  of  the 
Sub- Commissioners,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  interruption  of 
Mr.  Sub- Commissioner  Kane,  when  a  tenant  was  taking 
the  stereotyped  oath  that  he  could  not  live  on  his  holding, 
to  the  effect  that  no  one  could  expect  to  live  on  a  holding 
of  five  acres — a  remark  which  cuts  at  once  at  the  root  of 
the  Land  Act  and  of  the  decisions  of  the  speaker’s  col¬ 
leagues.  But  the  general  spirit  appears  to  bo  to  make  the 
Act  simply  what  it  was  predicted  that  it  would  be — a  knife 
to  cut  annuities  for  the  tenants  out  of  the  landlords’  rent- 
roll — and  to  support  this  proceeding  by  solemnly  formu¬ 
lated  “  principles  ”  which  read  like  a  deliberate  burlesque 
on  common  sense  and  justice. 


TIIE  BALCOMBE  MURDER. 

rip HE  interest  which  was  shown  from  the  first  in  the 
-1-  crime  which  has  now  been  finally  decided  to  have 
been  committed  by  Percy  Lefroy  Mapleton  was  perhaps 
less  purely  morbid  than  is  usual  in  cases  of  murder. 
Against  the  fact  that  few  murders,  or  attempts  to  murder, 
in  rail  way- carriages  have  passed  unpunished  is  to  be  set 
the  apparent  facility  wdth  which  such  attempts  can  be 
made,  and  the  constant  exposure  of  most  people  to  them. 
In  many  cases  there  is  hardly  a  day,  and  in  most  there 
is  hardly  a  week,  in  which  the  average  Englishman  of  the 
upper  or  middle  class  does  not  travel  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  in  a  compartment  of  a  railway  carriage,  with  the 
chance  of  having  a  single  companion  totally  unknown  to 
him.  The  application  of  the  parallel  is  therefore  almost 
painfully  easy.  The  length  of  time,  moreover,  during  which 
the  quest  for  Lefroy  continued  added  to  the  excitement  of 
the  affair,  and  though,  regarded  either  as  a  dramatic  crime 
or  as  an  interesting  problem  of  evidence  and  law,  the  case 
could  not  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  the  Penge  and 
Balham  affairs  of  a  few  years  ago,  it  had  perhaps  an  even 
stronger  attraction  for  the  great  vulgar,  and  the  small. 
There  ought  not  to  be  any  thought  of  comedy  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  matter  which  has  already  involved  one 
death,  and  must  now  involve  another.  But  in  some  com¬ 
ments  on  the  case  it  has  been  not  very  clear  wdiether  the 
critics  were  most  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  the  sword  of 
justice  descending  on  a  criminal,  or  at  the  certainty  of 
the  deterrent  effect  which  would  bo  exerted  on  possible 
railway  murderers  by  the  hanging  of  somebody,  no  matter 
whom.  The  confusion  of  thought  is  perhaps  natural,  if  it 
is  not  very  creditable,  to  the  reasoning  powers  of  those 
who  labour  under  it. 

Contrary  to  custom  as  recently  established,  the  trial 
occupied  no  more  than  a  reasonable  time,  and  indeed 
the  amount  of  relevant  evidence  procurable,  or  indeed  of 
evidence  relevant  or  irrelevant,  was  so  small  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  spun  out.  The  old  and  tiresome  dispute 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  circumstantial  evidence  has 
of  course  been  renewed,  with  the  old  failure  to  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  really  satisfactory  divi¬ 
sion  of  criminal  cases  is  into  cases  where  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  impossible  that  any  one  but  the  prisoner  com¬ 
mitted  the  crime,  and  cases  where  it  can  only  be  shown 
to  be  in  a  more  or  less  high  degree  improbable.  The 
former  class  is  of  necessity  almost  entirely  confined  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  act  is  committed  in  the  actual 
presence  of  witnesses,  and  there  are  some  persons  who  seem 
to  think  that  the  last  punishment  of  the  law  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted  in  any  other.  The  case  of  Lefroy,  no  doubt, 
was  not  one  of  this  kind.  The  evidence  was,  by  the 
widest  possible  admission  of  hypothesis,  just  compatible 
with  his  not  having  committed  the  crime,  and  it  was  to 
the  proving  of  this  that  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  with 
remarkable  ability,  directed  his  efforts.  It  was  not 
possible  to  make  more  of  the  discrepancy  about  the  hats, 
the  disappearance  of  the  weapons  with  which  the  crimo 
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was  certainly  committed,  the  doubt  about  the  pawning  of 
the  revolver,  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the  persons  who 
received  Lefroy  when  he  got  ont  of  the  train,  the  strange 
episode  of  Mr.  Weston,  the  Brighton  Town  Councillor, 
and  all  the  other  slight  handles  which  the  case  afforded, 
than  was  made  by  Mr.  Montagu  Williams.  He  succeeded 
in  making  out  such  a  case  that  an  exceedingly  paradoxical 
juryman  might  have  chosen  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  and  more  reasonable 
view.  That  view  is,  of  course,  that  the  “  thii’d  person,” 
though  not  absolutely  impossible,  is  so  nearly  impossible 
that  he  must  be  left  out  of  the  question.  When  the  third 
person  is  left  out  of  the  question  Lefroy’ s  case  becomes 
absolutely  hopeless.  And,  indeed,  his  own  story  at 
Brighton  admits  as  much.  He  was  certainly  in  the  car¬ 
riage  with  Mr.  Gold  at  Croydon ;  Mr.  Gold  was  certainly 
not  in  the  carriage  with  him  at  Preston.  He  was 
injured  exactly  as  he  would  most  probably  have  been 
injured,  on  the  theory  of  his  guilt.  He  had  the  dead  man’s 
property  on  him,  and  his  own  property  was  found  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  carnage.  He  almost  certainly  had  such  a 
revolver  as  would  have  been  used  in  the  struggle.  He  | 
certainly  absconded  in  a  most  suspicious  manner,  and  he 
failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  his  presence  in  the  ! 
carriage  at  all.  Therefore,  when  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  taken  together,  it  is  seen  that  the  evidence  against  him 
is  an  unusually  remarkable  instance  of  a  kind  of  evidence 
the  name  of  which  i3  as  often  abused  as  the  name  circum¬ 
stantial.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  much  more 
formidable  heap  of  cumulative  testimony  than  that  which 
the  Attorney- General  was  able  to  pile  up.  The  Hano¬ 
verian  medals,  the  revolver  pawning  and  redeeming,  the 
condition  of  Lefroy  at  Brighton,  the  evidence  of  the 
women  at  Horley,  the  lame  stories  as  to  the  Brighton 
journey,  the  watch  and  its  place  of  hiding,  were  none  of 
them,  taken  separately,  inconsistent  with  a  certain  possi¬ 
bility  of  innocence ;  but  that  possibility  became  smaller 
and  smaller  as  each  was  added  to  the  others.  When 
the  whole  was  added  together,  there  remained  no  possi¬ 
bility  left  except  that  infinitesimal  possibility  of  the 
“  third  person  ”  upon  which  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  had 
to  rely,  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accepting  the  strange 
initial  circumstances  of  the  deed.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  Mr.  Gold’s  circumstances  or  person 
were  known  to  Lefroy,  and  therefore  the  latter  must 
be  supposed  to  have  started  with  his  revolver  on  a 
general  raid  against  humanity,  choosing  for  the  purpose 
one  of  the  shortest  trunk  lines  of  railway  which  lead  from 
London,  and  one  of  the  most  crowded.  This  would  be 
prima  facie  improbable,  just  as  the  third  person  is  prima 
facie  possible.  The  jury,  however,  had  to  set  these 
hypothetical  considerations  against  tho  formidable  mass  of 
positive  evidence  on  the  other  side.  They  found  them 
wanting,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
were  right  so  to  find  them,  unless  we  are  to  lay  down  the 
rule  that,  so  long  as  a  murderer  has  the  prudence  to  avoid 
actually  committing  his  crime  before  witnesses,  he  must 
escape  the  gallows. 

Lord  Coleridge  was,  if  anything,  too  lenient  in  his 
comments  on  the  astounding  conduct  of  the  railway 
officials,  and  the  still  more  astounding  conduct  of  the 
Brighton  police — matters  which  are  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  public  safety  of  all  those  involved  in  the 
case.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  view  of  the  trial 
which  limits  itself  to  the  consideration  of  danger  to  rail¬ 
way  travellers  if  Lefroy  be  not  hanged  is  somewhat 
narrow.  The  view  which  omits  the  consideration  of  the 
extreme  danger  to  railway  travellers  if  anybody  concerned 
in  the  extraordinary  laches  of  the  27th  of  June  escapes 
without  the  severest  reprimand,  and  perhaps  something 
more,  is  certainly  not  wide  enough.  Nothing  has  occurred, 
nor  has  one  tittle  of  evidence  been  brought  forward,  to 
weaken  what  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  Lefroy  had  been  luckier  in  his 
victim ;  if  he  had  found,  as  he  easily  might  have  found, 
a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money  in  Mr.  Gold’s  pockets  ; 
he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  clear  off.  But, 
whether  he  would  have  had  such  difficulty,  or  whether  he 
would  not,  does  not  affect  the  conduct  of  the  officials. 
The  utter  imbecility  of  all  concerned  is  such  that,  if  a 
novelist  had  introduced  it  in  his  book,  his  critics  would 
most  assuredly  have  taken  him  to  task  for  conceiving 
such  improbable  folly.  It  may  be  said  that  much  is 
not  expected  of  the  police,  but  railway  officials  at  least  are 
supposed  to  have  their  wits  about  them.  If  Lefroy  had 
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travelled  with  a  wrong  ticket,  or  had 
class  of  carriage,  or  had  had  two  pounds  of  luggage  more 
than  the  proper  weight,  those  wits  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  exerted  sharply  enough.  But  the  possession  of  a 
ticket  en  regie  seems  to  quiet  all  the  suspicions  of  a  rail¬ 
way  official.  A  carriage  drenched  with  blood;  a  man 
obviously  fresh  from  a  desperate  struggle,  with  watches  in 
his  boots,  and  flash  coin  in  his  pocket ;  a  cock-and-bull 
story,  which,  even  if  it  had  been  true,  required  instant 
action  to  be  taken  and  a  strict  watch  to  be  kept  on 
the  teller — none  of  these  things,  nor  all  of  them  together, 
had  any  effect  upon  the  hearers.  After  this,  even  the 
detectives— one  of  whom  good-naturedly  suggests  that  the 
murderer  should  “  go  heme  to  his  friends,”  while  the  other 
admits  “  I  knew  that  a  body  had  been  found  in  a  tunnel 
and  that  this  man  had  a  watch,  of  which 
nthe  wrong  number,  and  yet  I  let  him  go  ” — 
quite  congruous  and  comprehensible.  The  case  is, 
perhaps,  a  striking  example  of  the  brutal  savagery  of  the 
human  heart;  it  is  certainly  a  striking  example  of  the 
more  than  brutal  felly  of  the  human  head. 


“  without  a  watch, 
“he  had  give"  +h 
are  quite  congruous 


CHEAP  AND  DEAR  BOOKS. 


UNPOPULA.il  authors — that  is,  all  authors  except  a  very 
few — are  so  situated  that  they  would  welcome  almost  any 
change  in  the  methods  of  the  publishing  trade.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  likely  to  catch  eagerly  at  the  prospect  of  securing  a  wider 
public  and  a  little  money  which  is  offered  iu  a  rather  sensible 
article  in  the  Times.  At  present,  as  the  Times  observes,  “  the 
ordinary  case  of  an  author  who  writes  a  good  and  moderately 
successful  book — leaving  novels,  for  the  moment,  out  of  the 
reckoning — is  that,  after  a  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  at  half 
a  guinea  he  finds  himself  with  twenty  or  fifty  pounds  as  his  share 
of  the  profits.”  He  may  consider  himself  unusually  lucky  if  his 
gains  reach  anything  like  the  latter  sum,  if  he  has  published  on 
the  sj'stem  of  receiving  “  half-profits.”  Now  these  results  are  not 
satisfactory  to  the  author,  and  as  the  publisher  has  of  course  only 
received  another  sum  of  twenty  pounds  or  so  as  his  half  of  the 
profits,  the  publisher,  too,  has  no  reason  to  rejoice.  Meanwhile 
“  the  great  Public,”  as  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith  calls  it,  is  also 
deserving  of  sympathy.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  pay  from 
ten  to  eighteen  shillings  for  a  work  which  we  will  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  he  not  without  solid  merit.  Now 
let  us  sec  how  matters  would  have  been  ordered  in  France. 
The  author's  book  would  have  been  brought  out  at  a  published 
cost  of  three  francs  and  a  half,  if  in  one,  and  of  seven  francs 
if  in  two  volumes,  instead  of  at  a  published  cost  of  from  ten 
shillings  to  a  pound,  as  in  England.  The  probable  results  would 
he  that  at  least  three  French  people  would  buy  the  French 
book  for  every  one  who  bought  the  English  hook.  According  to 
the  usual  French  arrangement  the  author  would  receive  a  royalty, 
say  half  a  franc,  on  each  copy  of  his  work  which  was  sold.  If  he 
only  sold  a  thousand  copies  he  would  clear  20 1.,  which,  we  venture 
to  think,  is  at  least  as  much  as  he  would  gain  on  a  thousand  copies 
of  an  expensive  English  work.  But,  if  he  sold  three  thousand — 
which  may  he  reckoned  as  probable — he  would  receive  60 L,  while 
his  work  would  lie  on  the  shelves  of  thrice  as  many  purchasers 
as  he  could  hope  for  in  England.  Whatever  may  he  thought  of 
these  calculations,  it  is  a  fact  that  French  publishers  find  their 
profit  in  selling  a  solid  historical  work  of  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  pages  for  five  francs.  In  England  the  book  is  translated, 
is  published  in  two  tall  and  portly  volumes,  is  illustrated  with 
second-hand  woodcuts,  and  is  offered  to  the  world  at  the  price  of 
twenty-five  shillings.  It  seems  to  he  reasonable  to  expect  a  far 
wider  popularity  for  a  hook  published  on  the  French  system. 

So  far  we  have  been  examining  the  case  of  books  which  in 
England  coat  from  ten  shillings  to  a  pound,  and  in  France  from 
three  and  a  half  to  seven  francs.  Neither  price  would  he  con¬ 
sidered  cheap  in  America,  where  publishers  can  have  English 
hooks  for  the  stealing,  and  can  bring  out  Mr.  Arnold's  poems,  for 
example,  in  a  form  much  resembling  that  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
at  a  cost  of  about  livepence.  An  experiment  in  the  production  of 
English  books  at  a  similar  price,  and  in  similar  pamphlet  shape, 
has  lately  been  made,  and  about  this  cheapest  form  of  literature 
we  have  some  remarks  to  oiler.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
examine  the  possibility  of  introducing  the  French  system  into 
England.  It  was  started  in  France,  we  believe,  by  M.  Michel 
Levy.  Observing  that  books  were  dear  and  readers  comparatively 
few,  he  determined  to  offer  the  public  his  new  works  at  three 
francs  a  volume,  and  his  more  established  and  familiar  novels  at 
a  franc  the  volume.  Neither  M.  Levy  nor  the  “  eminent  hands  ” 
who  wrote  for  him  had  any  cause  to  repent  this  arrangement, 
while  the  public  showed  its  satisfaction  by  purchasing  millions  of 
hooks.  We  seldom  see  a  French  novel  of  the  pre-Ldvy  epoch,  hut 
occasionally  a  copy  of  some  hook  of  the  “  llomantic  ”  period  comes 
into  the  market  as  a  bibliographical  curiosity.  These  novels  of 
1830  and  later  are  tall  and  stout,  and  were  originally  expensive, 
though  their  present  price  is  a  purely  fancy  one.  They  were 
three  or  four  times  as  dear,  not  really  better  printed,  and  not  a 
quarter  as  hand}7  as  the  ordinary  French  novel  which  we  owe  to 
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the  enterprise  of  Michel  Levy.  How  would  a  similar  change  in 
the  direction  of  cheapness  and  convenient  size  work  in  England  ? 
A  novel  of  Mr.  William  Black,  or  of  Mr.  Hardy,  or  Mr.  Payn  is 
published  in  three  volumes  at  a  nominal  price  of  thirty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Only  the  circulating  libraries  buy  it  in 
this  shape.  Later  it  comes  out  in  a  single  volume,  costing  twice 
as  much  as  Naina,  Roumestan  or  Le  Comte  Kostia.  Very  few 
people,  comparatively  speaking,  buy  novels  in  this  form.  Last 
comes  a  cheap  volume,  with  a  flaring  picture  on  the  cover,  which 
is  freely  bought  at  the  railway  stalls  for  two  shillings.  Now  let 
us  imagine  that  The  Princess  of  Thule  or  The  Duke's  Children 
were  originally  brought  out,  iu  a  handy  shape,  for  three  shillings. 
Probably  many  thousands  would  at  once  be  purchased  by  the 
public.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  arrangement  would 
work  as  well  as  it  does  in  France.  The  circulating  library  has 
become  one  of  our  institutions.  As  a  consequence — and  it  is  a 
melancholy  one — we  have  ceased  to  buy  books.  Our  London 
houses,  especially,  have  scanty  room  for  libraries.  Our  habits  of 
living  like  respectable  gipsies,  and  of  moving  perpetually  from  one 
house  to  another,  interfere  with  the  taste  for  collecting  books, 
which  are  “  holy,  but  heavy  to  carry,”  as  Mr.  Swinburne  says  of 
Freedom.  Thus  the  circulating  library  has  become  a  part  of  our 
manners ;  we  no  longer  buy  books,  we  borrow  them  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  we  rather  skim  them  than  read  them.  For  ephemeral  | 
wants  a  slight  ephemeral  literature  is  supplied ;  and  our  novels  are 
by  no  means  such  studied  and  permanent  works  of  literary  art  as 
the  better  novels  of  France.  All  this  is  very  much  to  be  regretted. 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  we  owe  the  eternal  stream  of  hope¬ 
lessly  feeble  novels,  and  of  frothy  tedious  books  of  travel,  to  the 
circulating  library.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  buy  such  books  ; 
but  the  clerk  at  the  library  packs  them  up  in  the  parcels  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  they  are  languidly  skimmed  by  people  who  find  them 
on  their  tables.  By  these  devices,  the  publishers  of  trash  iu  three 
volumes  are  able  probably  to  make  some  profit  out  of  it.  But  if 
the  French  system  prevailed  among  us,  authors  whose  books  no 
one  bought  would  perhaps  cease  to  plague  the  world  with  their 
weak  inventions,  and  their  trash  would  not  constantly  be  brought 
to  our  houses  by  the  mechanism  of  the  circulating  library. 
Thus  everything  seems  on  the  side  of  the  French  system, 
except  our  confirmed  habit,  and  the  invincibly  conservative 
custom  of  the  trade.  We  have  lost  the  habit  of  buying  books  ;  we 
have  acquired  the  habits  of  borrowing  and  skimming.  Again,  the 
French  system  is  not  so  cheap  as  it  seems.  French  books  must  be 
bound,  if  they  are  not  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  this  causes  trouble,  and 
at  least  doubles  the  price  of  each  volume.  On  the  whole,  we 
fear  that  the  bad  and  stupid  system  of  the  circulating  library  is 
likely  to  prevail  in  England  ;  that  books  will  remain  dear  and 
unread ;  and  that  the  majority  of  even  fairly  successful  authors  will 
find  that  their  writings  bring  in  only  infinitesimal  profits. 

The  American  system  of  producing  books  in  a  kind  of  pamphlet 
or  newspaper  shape,  at  a  very  low  price,  is  easy  enough,  of  course, 
in  America,  where  the  copyright  of  English  books  costs  the  pub¬ 
lisher  nothing  at  all,  and.  where  there  is  an  enormous  reading 
public,  careless  of  the  delicacies  of  good  type  and  thick  paper. 
The  plan  has  been  imitated  in  England  by  people  who  can  afford 
to  make  the  experiment — the  publishers  of  Lady  Brassey’s  Voyage 
of  the  Sunbeam  and  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  Both  books  are  so  extremely  popular,  and  the  latter 
has  been  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  poor  but  loyal  and  curious 
students,  that  the  experiment  is  sure  to  succeed.  According 
to  the  Times,  “  it  is  said  that  over  a  hundred  thousand  Sun¬ 
beams  have  already  been  sold,”  and  this  is  not  surprising.  As 
to  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  “  the  public  will  be  able  to  buy 
for  half-a-crown  what  has  hitherto  cost  them  four  pounds.”  Both 
books  will  reach  that  “  immense  ”  public  which  knows  not  Mr. 
Tennyson  or  Thackeray,  and  which  has  lived  on  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
John  Ploughman  for  Sundays  and  the  Family  Herald  for  week¬ 
day  reading.  But,  however  much  we  may  wish  it  were  otherwise, 
it  is  certain  that  only  a  few  books  of  the  better  class  would  be 
bought  at  a  sixpenny  price  by  the  “  immense  ”  public.  What 
they  want  is  absolute  simplicity  of  style,  and  matter  which,  as 
the  slang  goes,  is  “  palpitating  with  actuality.”  How  few  books 
answer  to  this  description!  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  salutary 
thing  for  authors  to  have  to  appeal  to  a  public  that  only 
cares  for  facts  stated  in  a  manner  absolutely  transparent.  But 
so  little  is  understood  of  this  great  unknown  public  that,  not 
impossibly,  they  might  admire  Mr.  Tennyson  and  revel  iu  Mr. 
Browning’s  less  unintelligible  writings.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  Mr.  Browning’s  complete  works  cost  six  pounds.  Now 
poetry  is  not  a  ware  that  can  be  procured  from  the  circula¬ 
ting  library.  To  know  a  poet  we  must  keep  his  volumes  always 
close  at  hand,  and  read  them  in  many  moods.  It  is  not  all 
lovers  of  poetry  that  can  afford  to  invest  in  six  pounds’  worth  of 
Mr.  Browning.  Probably  the  Americans,  felices  nimium,  can  buy 
his  complete  writings  for  a  little  less  than  a  dollar.  But  the  ! 
cheap  American  pirates  certainly  do  not  steal  all  the  works,  for 
example,  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Probably  they  wisely  reckon  that 
the  fivepenny  public  does  not  care  for  Bothwell.  Were  it  possible 
to  believe  that,  if  our  publishers  published  cheap  books,  the 
Americans  would  consent  to  a  copyright  treaty,  the  experiment 
might  be  ventured  on.  The  enormous  and  incalculable  increase 
of  tbs  market  would  make  cheap  books  possible.  But  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  sixpenny  form  of  publication,  which  degrades  a 
book  into  a  frowsy  dog’s-eared  newspaper,  will  never  prevail  in 
England.  That  form  of  publication  makes  people  careless  of 
books  which  we  should  cherish  as  the  dearest  of  possessions 


and  the  kindest  and  most  changeless  of  friends.  A  man 
will  throw  away  a  sixpenny  Milton  or  Scott  as  he  throws 
away  an  old  newspaper.  It  can  never  become  an  inmate 
and  an  ornament  of  his  house,  as  a  book  ought  to  be.  It 
will  of  necessity  become  thumbed  and  dirty,  pages  will  fall 
out,  and  the  pamphlet  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  unsightly  and 
worthless,  fit  for  the  waste-paper  basket,  not  for  the  bookshelf. 
One  result  will  be  the  rapid,  reckless  reading  which  already  exists 
as  a  consequence  of  the  system  of  the  circulating  library.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  always  defended  the  high  price  of  his  own  books,  on 
the  ground  that  people  should  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  what 
is  truly  valuable.  The  material  workmanship  of  our  books  should 
command  respect.  This  is  not,  we  believe,  inconsistent  with  com¬ 
parative  cheapness.  Some  French  editions  of  French  classics, 
published  at  a  franc  a  volume,  are  really  exquisite  books  in  their 
way.  But  the  material  aspect  of  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  book  is 
merely  hideous,  and  soon  becomes  slatternly.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
disagreeable  to  reflect  that  few  English  books  are  so  popular  as  to 
be  likely  to  appear  in  newspaper  form. 


THE  ROSIE  RE  OF  EATCLIFF  HIGHWAY. 

THE  encouragement  of  virtue  would  seem,  to  the  superficial 
observer,  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St, 
George’s  Street,  formerly  known  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  and 
elsewhere  as  Ratcliff  Highway.  It  is  true  that  the  place  has 
acquired,  from  various  causes,  a  certain  reputation  of  the  kind 
called,  by  sarcastic  people,  undesirable.  Some  eighty  years  ago, 
for  instance,  a  most  artistic  murderer,  in  the  wholesale  line,  prac¬ 
tised  here;  he  has  been  immortalized  by  De  Quincey,  and  his 
memory  still  survives  among  the  natives,  who  probably  do  not 
read  that  writer.  One  murderer,  however,  is  hardly  able  alone 
to  confer  a  stamp  upon  a  whole  parish.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
are  docks,  and  dock  labourers,  and  sailors,  and  drinking-shops,  in 
St.  George's,  and  ladies  who  stand  in  the  open  all  day  with  knit¬ 
ting-needles  in  their  hands  and  shawls  upon  their  heads ;  and  it  is 
also  true  that  the  place  is  grimy  and  the  houses  mean.  It  may 
further  be  charged  against  this  street  that  Jamrach’s  is  in  it;  for, 
if  Rob  the  Grinder  found  pigeons  demoralizing,  what  must  be  the 
influence  of  the  puma?  In  point  of  fact,  the  district,  if  not 
entirely  opposed  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  is  ostentatiously  ill- 
favoured  ;  it  parades  its  dirt;  yet  it  is  said,  by  those  who  know 
it  best,  not  to  be  so  bad  as  it  has  painted  itself.  One  would  cer¬ 
tainly  rather  live  in  St.  George’s  Street  than  in  Drury  Lane ; 
some  parts  of  Soho  are  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  ;  and  there 
is  a  certain  collection  of  streets  at  the  end  of  the  Commercial 
Road,  opposite  the  Foreign  Sailors’  Home,  compared  with  which 
St.  George’s  Street  is  clean  and  Cable  Street  respectable.  There¬ 
fore,  while  we  congratulate  St.  George’s  on  the  possession  of  a 
stimulus  to  virtue  peculiar  to  itself,  we  refrain  from  the  exhibition 
of  supercilious  superiority  as  regards  the  virtue  of  our  own  parish  ; 
we  may  even  envy  the  parishioners  an  endowment  which 
yearly  transforms  a  virtuous  maid  into  a  Rosibre,  a  prize  young 
woman,  a  damsel  whose  successful  resistance  to  all  temptations, 
together  with  luck  in  the  lottery,  has  handed  her  over  to  her 
lover,  not  only  charming  in  herself  and  adorned  with  the  graces  of 
proved  virtue,  but  possessed  as  well  of  that  unusual  thing  among 
English  brides,  a  dot. 

The  existence  of  the  singular  institution  to  which  we  are  calling 
attention  is  as  good  as  unknown  outside  the  parish.  Like  many 
other  London  customs  and  endowments,  it  can  be  found  duly  noted 
iu  works  on  the  great  city,  and  has  been,  we  believe,  described  quite 
recently  by  the  present  Rector  of  the  parish  in  his  book  on  the 
East  End.  Yet,  on  the  occasion  of  the  latest  function  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  that  of  November  the  5th  last,  the  present  writer 
seemed  the  only  outsider  who  came  to  see  the  ceremony  ;  nor  did  it 
appear,  from  information  received,  that  strangers  ever  do  attend, 
or  that  the  world  of  reporters  and  descriptive-article  writers  are  at 
all  aware  of  what  a  curious  and  interesting  ceremony  may  be 
witnessed  twice  every  year  among  the  slums  north  of  the  London 
Docks. 

Early  in  the  last  century  there  flourished  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  among  the  sailors  of  VVapping,  Shad  well,  and 
Poplar,  a  brewer  named  Henry  Raine.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  foundation  of  almshouses  was  more  common  than  that  of  schools, 
as  may  be  proved  by  an  afternoon's  walk  down  Whitechapel, 
Mile  End  Road,  or  any  of  the  northern  or  north-eastern  roads  out 
of  London.  Mr.  Henry  Raine,  probably  thinking  it  of  greater 
importance  to  train  up  the  young  in  the  way  they  should  go  than 
to  provide  shelter  for  those  of  the  old  who  have  unhappily 
gone  the  other  way,  founded  a  school  for  boys  and  girls,  fifty 
of  each,  with  salaries  for  master  and  mistress.  This  done  and 
the  school  well  started,  he  presently  built  and  endowed  an 
asylum  for  girls,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  school,  trained  for  four 
years  in  the  duties  of  domestic  service,  and  then  put  out  into 
good  places.  The  girls  were  not  necessarily  to  be  orphans, 
but  they  were  to  remain  under  some  sort  of  surveillance  for  four 
years  after  leaving  the  asylum.  If  during  that  time  they  kept 
their  good  character,  and  found  a  lover  also  of  good  character, 
who  must  be  a  native  of  St.  George’s  or  an  adjoining  parish, 
and  a  Churchman,  they  might,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  draw 
lots  with  other  girls  who  fulfilled  the  same  conditions  for  a 
marriage  p  ortion  of  one  hundred  pounds.  If  the  number  of  forty 
girls  of  the  asylum  is  kept  up,  there  might  therefore  be  as  many 
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as  ten  candidates  for  this  lottery  every  year ;  hut  it  is  obvious 
that  early  marriage,  departure  from  the  parish,  impatience  of  four 
years’  waitipg,  or  engagement  with  a  man  not  belonging  to  the 
stipulated  parishes,  and  perhaps  even  the  loss  of  character,  are  all 
accidents  tending  to  lower  the  number ;  and,  in  fact,  when  the 
drawing  of  lots  took  place  last  May,  there  were,  we  believe, 
but  two  candidates,  the  unsuccessful  one  of  whom  received  last 
Saturday,  without  any  competition,  the  prize  which  she  had  lost  in 
May.  The  drawing  of  lots,  the  marriage  ceremony,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  presentation,  are  all  regulated  by  custom  and  order 
supposed  to  have  been  arranged  by  Raine  himself. 

The  church  itself  rises,  an  immense  mass  of  stone,  among  a  net¬ 
work  of  lanes  and  streets  of  a  meanness  only  to  be  equalled  by  parts 
of  Marylebone  and  Soho.  The  church  doors  open  upon  a  broad 
stone  terrace  or  raised  platform  approached  by  stone  steps,  a  feature 
which  gives  it  a  certain  dignity.  Behind  it,  cut  out  of  the  once 
great  churchyard  tilled  with  the  graves  of  the  forgotten  dead, 
they  have  made  a  green  space  with  winding  paths,  flower  beds 
and  seats,  the  one  bright  and  pleasant  spot  in  this  squalid  parish. 
In  warm  and  sunny  weather  the  seats  are  always  occupied  and 
the  walks  crowded.  It  is  the  Park  of  St.  George’s  Street  and 
Gable  Street,  what  it  is  now  the  pretty  anatomical  custom  to  call 
a  Lung.  Surely  it  is  better  to  convert  the  old  churchyards  into  such 
open  spaces,  sacred  to  fresh  air  and  flowers,  than  to  leave  them — as, 
for  instance,  the  vast  area  round  Stepney  Church  is  left — a  dreary, 
uncared-for  waste  of  headstones,  the  names  on  -which  could  not  be 
more  forgotten  than  they  are,  even  were  all  the  slabs  to  be  carted 
away  and  converted  into  lime.  To-day  the  garden  is  empty, 
although  the  sunshine  lies  on  the  withered  flowers,  for  the  women, 
old  and  young,  who  chiefly  use  the  place  are  gathered  about  the 
railings  outside  the  church  or  are  standing  upon  the  terrace 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  bride,  though  it  is  half  an  hour  before 
the  time.  It  is  not,  they  tell  each  other,  the  grand  day  of  the 
year  ;  the  parish  will  not  be  paraded  by  the  schools  ;  there 
will  be  no  dinner  in  the  evening ;  but  the  essentials — the 
hundred-pound  prize  and  the  Virtuous  Maiden — these  are  things 
which  belong  to  both  days.  Presently  arrive  the  girls  of  the 
Asylum  with  their  matron.  They  are  clad  in  white  and  blue, 
with  high,  starched  caps  of  white,  also  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons, 
a  dress  more  becoming  than  that  of  some  unlucky  girls  in  charity 
schools,  yet  designed  and  invented,  one  doubts  not,  by  the  mascu¬ 
line  mind.  No  woman  would  ever  have  invented  such  a  dress  for 
girls.  They  take  up  their  place  at  the  south  side  of  the  choir. 
Their  faces,  which  are  rosy,  bright,  and  show  good  feeding  and 
kind  treatment,  express  the  liveliest  satisfaction  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  it  is,  they  feel,  in  their  honour  that  this  function  is 
celebrated ;  it  is  one  of  themselves  who  is  the  central  figure  of  this 
procession ;  for  them  is  the  church  crammed  with  the  women  of 
the  parish ;  for  them  the  Treasurer  and  the  Governors  are  ready 
with  their  wands  of  office;  in  their  honour  the  Raine’s  boys,  whose 
virtue  must  be  its  own  reward  because  there  is  no  hundred-pound 
prize  for  them,  are  sent  to  the  church,  and  stand  opposite  to 
them  in  the  choir ;  not  a  girl  but  feels  on  this  joyful  occasion 
that  she  herself  may  one  day  be  the  heroine  of  this  triumphal 
morn.  "When  the  bride  is  led  up  the  aisle  and  deposited  beside 
the  happy  groom,  there  is  a  great  gasp  of  sympathy  from  the 
girls  and  another,  apparently  of  envy,  from  the  women  who  crowd 
the  church.  In  the  faces  of  those  who  look  down  upon  her  from 
the  galleries,  the  happy  liosiero  may  read  the  question  why  they, 
no  doubt  equally  virtuous,  are  not  equally  favoured.  It  is  a 
question  which  humanity  is  always  asking,  but  as  yet  without 
receiving  any  answer.  Then  the  bells,  which  have  been  clanging 
and  clashing  to  welcome  another  victory  of  virtue,  are  silent,  and. 
the  service  is  commenced. 

When  the  morning  prayers  are  finished  and  the  wedding  service 
begins,  we  sing  a  hymn  while  the  Treasurer  and  Governors,  cling¬ 
ing  to  their  wands,  gather  round  the  bridal  party  at  the  altar. 
They  mean  well,  and  one  cannot  on  these  occasions  have  too 
much  ceremony ;  but  it  looks  somehow  as  if  they  were  resolved 
not  to  let  the  bride  run  away.  Can  there  have  been,  before  the 
days  of  Raine,  a  survival,  even  in  St.  George's,  of  the  old  bridal 
custom  of  flight  and  pursuit?  And  did  the  respectable  Raine 
set  his  face  against  that  custom  ?  The  bride,  who  is  naturally 
conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  a  position  which  she  must  have 
ardently  desired  for  eight  years  at  least,  bears  herself  with  com¬ 
mendable  modesty,  while  the  bridegroom,  a  stout-built  young 
fellow  of  her  own  age,  shows  in  his  glowing  cheeks  and  downcast 
eyes  a  true  spirit  of  humility.  But  on  such  an  occasion,  who  cares 
about  the  bridegroom  ?  And  when  the  Rector  concludes  the 
service  with  a  brief  and  sensible  little  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the 
married  state,  we  all  feel  that  the  bride  knows  them  already,  and 
turn  our  eyes  upon  the  bridegroom,  for  whom  alone  the  admoni¬ 
tion  must  be  meant,  in  the  hope  that  he  is  heedlully  attending. 
Then  the  service  is  over,  and  we  sing  old  Luther’s  Hymn  of  Praise, 
and  the  organ  peals  out  the  Wedding  March,  and  the  married 
pair  step  proudly  down  the  aisle,  with  tears  of  mingled  triumph, 
modesty,  and  shame  in  their  eyes,  and  the  Asylum  girls  with 
many  smiles  walk  after  them  between  a  line  of  all  the  boys  and 
girls  on  Raine’s  Foundation.  Outside,  the  bells  begin  again,  and 
there  is  a  roar  of  voices,  and  the  greeting  of  the  multitude. 

The  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  Vestry  Hall. 
It  has  a  fine  aroma  of  the  eighteenth  century  about  it,  and  the 
Trustees  should,  for  the  occasion,  assume  buckles,  stockings,  and 
a  Ramillies  wig,  or  “a  fine  flowing  Adonis.”  We  are  gathered  iu 
the  largest  chamber ;  seats  are  ranged  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
square ;  the  boys  stand  all  round  the  room ;  at  the  lower  end  is  a 


harmonium,  behind  which  are  the  Asylum  girls ;  at  the  upper  end 
is  a  table  with  a  chair  for  the  President,  who  is  the  Rector.  When 
everybody  is  iu  his  place,  we  begin  by  singing  an  Ode  in  honour 
of  Henry  Raine.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  perhaps  the  production 
of  some  Lord  Mayor’s  Laureate,  with  a  chorus — 

Proclaim  his  worth,  fulfil  the  plan 

Of  this  unrivalled  friend  of  man  ; 

and  set  to  music,  the  composer  of  which,  like  the  poet,  remains  un¬ 
known.  Yet  it  is  a  fine,  rambling  air,  running  cheerfully  up  and 
down  the  scale,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  notes  of  the  girls 
who  sing,  an  air  unrestrained  by  the  ordinary  trammels,  as  befits 
music  set  for  the  impassioned  Ode  : — 

And  when  long  years  have  come  and  gone, 

Still  shall  the  work  of  good  go  on  ; 

And  many  a  nymph  and  many  a  swain 

Shall  bless  with  joy  the  name  of  Raine. 

This  done,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  advance  towards  the  Chair¬ 
man,  who  addresses  them  in  a  few  words  of  congratulation  and  admo¬ 
nition,  all  eyes  being  again  turned  towards  the  bridegroom,  because 
of  course  he  is  the  one  who  most  wants  both  to  be  admonished 
and  congratulated.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  present  Rector  of 
St.  George’s  acquits  himself  of  the  task  with  the  utmost  good 
sense,  taste,  and  feeling ;  and  then  the  bride  receives  the  dot — a 
hundred  golden  sovereigns  in  along  purse  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
kind  dear  to  pickpockets,  fifty  sovereigns  at  either  end.  The 
married  couple  again  retire  while  we  sing  a  second  Ode,  after  which 
the  Chairman  and  Governors  shake  hands  with  the  newly-married 
pair,  and  we  all  retire,  the  natives  of  Cable  Street,  whose  faces  are 
much  more  grimy  than  human  faces  in  any  other  part  of  the  habit¬ 
able  globe,  being  gathered  in  a  circle  round  the  door,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  two  policemen.  Taken  in  fifties,  these  grimy  faces  pro¬ 
duce  a  terrifying  effect,  and  one  is  glad  to  see  the  policemen. 
But  the  people  do  not  really  desire  to  rend  and  tear  us,  though  a 
visitor  for  the  first  time  may  think  so.  They  are  only  curious  to 
gaze  upon  a  young  woman  whose  merits  and  whose  fortune  have 
proved  so  great  as  to  start  her  in  life  with  a  hundred  pounds — a 
-whole  hundred  pounds. 

These  marriages  generally,  it  is  said,  turn  out  well.  To  be  sure, 
when  a  girl  has  gone  through  eight  years’  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion  ;  when  during  all  that  time  she  has  had  dangled  before  her 
eyes  this  long  purse  with  the  glittering  sovereigns,  she  must  have 
thoroughly  realized  the  solid  value  of  virtue,  and  she  must  have 
perceived,  in  addition,  the  importance  of  not  “  keeping  company  ” 
with  any  toss-pot  who  may  offer.  The  Hosiere  may  in  after  years 
give  herself  airs  over  her  own  extraordinary  goodness  and  the  great 
fortune  it  enabled  her  to  bring  her  husband ;  the  good  man  would 
probably  endure  these  in  patience ;  and  the  virtue  will  remain 
when  the  money  is  all  gone.  For  even  a  hundred  pounds  will  not 
last  for  ever ;  it  is  only  good  for  a  start,  to  supply  the  funds  for  one 
bold  venture,  or  for  furnishing,  or  for  putting  in  a  napkin  and 
hiding  away.  As  regards  the  bridegroom  of  last  Saturday,  he  is  a 
carman  by  trade,  and  it  was  whispered  that  with  his  hundred 
pounds  he  will  attempt  something  superior  in  the  Fish  line.  May 
he  increase  and  multiply,  if  only  for  the  further  glorification  of 
good  old  Raine — the  ‘‘  unrivalled  friend  of  man.” 


ARCHBISHOP  MacIIALE. 

THE  “  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah,”  who  could  boast  with 
Nestor  of  having  lived  through  three  generations  of  men,  and 
who  almost  seemed  gifted  with  an  immortal  youth,  has  passed 
away  at  last.  John  MacHale,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Tuain,  died  on  Monday  last  in  his  ninety-first  year.  To  many  of 
the  present  generation  his  name  may  hardly  be  familiar,  but  there 
was  a  time  when  it  was  as  much  a  household  word  iu  Ireland,  and 
as  great  a  terror  to  evil-doers — that  is  to  English  Ministers,  on 
whom  he  would  have  bestowed  no  milder  designation — as  that  of 
his  friend  and  ally  Daniel  O’Connell,  or  iu  later  days  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  Not  that  it  would  be  at  all  fair  to  compare  the  sturdy, 
pugnacious,  outspoken  old  patriot  who  has  just  gone  from  us  with 
the  interesting  denizens  of  Kilmainham  Gaol,  or  even  with  his 
archiepiscopal  brother  of  Cashel  who  has  so  tardily  recognized  the 
binding  force  of  the  eighth  commandment  on  bis  countrymen. 
John  of  Tuain  was  in  former  days  generally  violent,  often  wrong¬ 
headed,  and  sometimes  positively  mischievous,  but  be  was  always 
transparently  honest.  If  he  loved  Ireland  “  not  wisely  but  too 
well,”  even  the  heartless  Saxon  never  dreamt  of  doubting  that  his 
love  was  genuine  ;  he  did  not  make  Ireland  a  stalking-horse  for 
personal  greed  or  ambition,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  what 
is  implied  in  subsequent  legislation,  that  many  of  the  grievances 
he  denounced  so  sharply  were  real  and  serious  ones.  Some¬ 
thing  too  must  be  allowed  for  the  force  of  early  association 
in  a  man  whose  memory  went  back  to  the  age  of  the  penal 
laws  and  who  could  only  get  his  schooling  by  stealth  from 
teachers  of  his  own  faith.  Those  were  days  when,  as  Sydney 
Smith  characteristically  expressed  it,  “  the  man  who  hinted  at  the 
abominable  tyranny  and  persecution  exercised  upon  Catholic 
Ireland  was  shunned  as  unfit  for  the  relations  of  social  life.” 
Johnnyr  MacHale,  the  future  archbishop,  and  fifth  son  of  a  small 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  picked  up  the  first  rudiments  of 
learning  under  a  hedge  from  tbe  contraband  but  tolerated  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  village  schoolmaster.  This  was  all  the 
teaching  he  got  till  he  was  thirteen,  and  he  used  to  tell  in  after  days 
how  he  remembered  a  priest  being  hanged  at  Castlebar  for  giving 
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refreshment  to  two  French  officers  who  passed  his  door.  Such 
reminiscences  were  not  likely  to  foster  any  very  lively  affection  for 
the  English  Government  in  a  high-spirited  hoy  of  more  than 
average  capabilities  and  devoted  alike  to  his  country  and  his 
Church.  Being  an  aspirant  to  the  priesthood  young  MacIIale  was 
sent  to  Maynooth  at  sixteen,  and  at  the  unusually  early  age  of 
twenty-three  was  not  only  ordained  priest  hut  made  deputy  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  succeeding  five  years  later,  on  the 
death  of  Professor  Hogue,  to  his  vacant  chair.  But,  though  he 
discharged  this  office  with  credit  for  eleven  years,  it  was  not  as  a 
theologian  or  a  scholar  that  he  was  destined  to  be  chiefly  known. 
His  Maynooth  lectures,  however  able,  did  not  attract  so  much  at¬ 
tention  as  the  vigorous  letters  in  vindication  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  his  Church  which  during  the  same  period  were  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  in  an  Irish  newspaper  under  the  signature  of 
“  Hierophilos,”  and  which  were  known  to  come  from  his  pen.  It 
was  perhaps  to  the  celebrity  thus  obtained  that  he  owed  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  episcopate  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  being  consecrated 
in  1825  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Killala,  cum  jura  successions ;  and  he 
attained  only  nine  years  later,  when  he  was  himself  but  forty- 
three,  the  highest  rank  in  the  hierarchy  as  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Dr.  MacIIale,  like  so  many  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  was  from 
the  first  quite  as  much  of  a  politician  as  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  allow  his  personality  to  be  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  mitre.  On  the  contrary  his  pen,  never  suffered  to 
lie  idle,  was  now  more  than  ever  at  the  service  of  O’Connell  and 
the  Catholic  Association.  When  in  1831  he  paid  the  prescribed 
visit  ad  Zimina  Apostolorum — a  provision  admirably  adapted  for 
keeping  the  episcopate  well  under  the  thumb  of  the  Curia — he 
utilized  this  period  of  comparative  leisure  for  the  composition  of  a 
series  of  descriptive  letters  on  sights  and  scenes  in  the  foreign 
countries  he  had  to  traverse.  But  on  his  return  he  lost  no  time  in 
proving  that  his  hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning  by  addressing  to 
Lord  Grey  three  letters,  the  first  denouncing  his  Coercion  Bill,  the 
second  assailing  the  Established  Church,  the  third  in  support  of 
the  incipient  agitation  for  llepeal.  This  was  before  his  elevation 
to  the  archbishopric  in  1834.  But  for  ten  years  afterwards  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  missives  appeared  on  all  sorts  of  Irish 
questions — Maynooth,  public  education,  Poor  Laws,  tenant-right, 
“  Godless  Colleges,”  Tithes  Bill,  and  the  like — authenticated  by 
the  well-known  signature  of  “  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.”  There 
were  few  men  better  loved  in  Ireland  generally,  or  better  hated  in 
the  English  “  Pale.”  His  last  conspicuous  appearance  in  what 
may  be  called  the  capacity  of  an  agitator  was  at  a  monster  meet¬ 
ing  held  in  the  Rotunda  at  Dublin  in  1850  to  protest  against 
Lord  John  Russell’s  abortive  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  prelate  publicly  to  violate  the  Act, 
when  passed,  by  an  ostentatious  use  of  the  forbidden  title  in  a 
letter  dated  from  St.  Jarlaths.  But  it  was  not  only  or  chiefly  ad¬ 
vancing  age  which  reduced  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Archbishop's 
long  and  active  life  to  comparative  obscurity.  Great  as  had  been 
his  services  to  the  Church  in  various  ways,  they  had  not  been 
wrought  in  exactly  the  way  that  Rome  .most  warmly  appreciates, 
and  when  in  ‘1850  the  gentle  and  gracious  Archbishop  Murray, 
titular  Primate,  was  called  to  his  rest,  it  was  resolved  to  thrust 
on  the  recalcitrant  clergy  and  prelacy  of  Ireland — who  had  sent 
up  three  very  different  names  to  Rome  for  the  vacant  dignity — a 
superior  who  should  forcibly  wrest  frrom  Dr.  MacHale  the  virtual 
leadership  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed.  No  two  men  could  well  be  more  utterly  unlike 
in  their  tastes,  feelings,  and  antecedents,  than  Cardinal  Cullen — 
trained  at  Rome  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  straitest  sect  of  curialists 
— an  Irishman,  if  you  please,  but  first  a  Catholic — and  the 
sturdy  old  nationalist  of  St.  Jarlaths.  Dr.  MacHale  had  translated 
part  of  the  Iliad  and  Thomas  Moore’s  Melodics  into  Irish  ;  Dr. 
Cullen  had  probably  never  read  a  word  of  either  work.  For 
purely  Irish  questions  and  interests,  as  such,  Dr.  Cullen  cared 
tittle  or  nothing ;  for  thoroughly  Romanizing  the  Irish  hierarchy 
and  priesthood — who  hated  Protestantism  more  than  they  loved 
the  Pope,  and  hated  it  chiefly  as  the  creed  of  English  heretics — 
he  cared  very  much,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  to  Dublin.  lie 
was  a  pious,  honest,  narrow-minded,  obstinate,  illiterate  man,  with 
strong  views,  and  not  devoid  of  a  certain  kind  of  astuteness,  and 
he  had  the  whole  weight  of  Rome,  under  the  despotic  rule  of 
Pius  IX.,  at  his  back.  Moreover,  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  English  Government  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  Of  course  he  gained  his -end.  The 
waning  star  of  John  of  Tuam  paled  before  the  rising  sun,  and  he 
who  had  long  been  the  most  influential  prelate  in  Ireland  became 
thenceforth  rather  a  memory  than  a  living  force,  magni  nominis 
umbra,  the  respected  but  discrowned  representative  of  an  obsolete 
school  and  a  bygone  age.  He  retained  indeed  to  the  last,  very 
justly,  the  reverence  and  affection  of  his  own  clergy  and  people, 
among  whom  he  had  always  laboured  indefatigably  in  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties ;  and  when  the  jubilee  of  his  episcopal  con¬ 
secration  was  solemnized  in  1875,  poor  and  rich  alike  united  in 
testifying  their  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  their  venerable 
diocesan.  Yet  even  here  his  satisfaction  cannot  have  been  wholly 
unalloyed,  for  a  coadjutor,  not  of  his  own  choice,  and  of  the 
modern  Ultramontane  school,  was  thrust  upon  him  in  his  old  age 
by  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  became  the  real  administrator  of  the 
diocese. 

Once  again,  during  these  later  years,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  his  Church,  the  name  of  Archbishop  MacIIale  attained  a 
temporary  prominence.  Theology,  as  we  have.alreadv  observed,  was 

not  his  specialty,  though  he  had  held  for  several  years  a  theo¬ 


logical  professorship  at  Maynooth,  and  had  published  a  work  on 
the  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church,  which  passed  through 
three  editions.  But  he  was  too  good  a  theologian  and  had  too 
hearty  a  dislike  to  despotism  of  every  kind  not  to  be  strongly 
opposed  a3  well  to  the  infallibilist  programme  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  as  to  the  crooked  tactics  by  which  it  was  promoted. 
Possibly  too,  as  is  suggested  in  the  Letters  of  Quirinus,  there  was 
a  shade  of  personal  feeling  in  the  tone  of  his  spirited  rejoinder  to 
the  Irish  primate ;  “  it  was  the  accumulated  debt  of  twenty 
years  he  paid  off  to  Cardinal  Cullen.”  But  the  provocation  at  all 
events  was  not  inconsiderable,  when  Cardinal  Cullen — with  such 
facts  staring  him  in  the  face  as  the  authorized  circulation  in  every 
Irish  diocese  of  Keenan's  Controversial  Catechism,  which  roundly 
repudiates  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  as  “  a  Protestant 
invention  ” — calmly  asserted  that  “  the  mind  of  Ireland  has 
always  been  infallibilist,”  and  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
MacFIale  himself  in  support  of  this  audacious  paradox.  “  It 
made,”  we  are  told,  “  no  slight  impression  when  the  grev-haired 
MacHale  rose  to  repudiate  the  pretended  belief  in  infallibility,  not 
merely  for  himself  but  for  Ireland.”  A  month  later,  shortly  before 
the  end  of  the  debate,  the  Archbishop  again,  according  to  Quirinus, 
“  spoke  with  great  severity  against  the  decree,  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  which  he  seems  to  appreciate  better  than  most  of  his 
Irish  colleagues.”  And  in  the  voting  of  July  13  his  name  appears 
among  the  fourteen  Archbishops  who  met  the  proposed  new 
dogma  with  an  indignant  Non  placet.  It  is  true  that  he  yielded 
afterwards  and  promulgated  it  in  his  diocese,  and  his  imperfect 
grasp  of  theological  and  historical  learning  may  have  enabled  him 
to  offer  this  “  sacrifice  of  the  intellect,”  as  Jesuit  divines  term  it, 
with  less  conscientious  difficulty,  though  hardly  with  less  disgust, 
than  some  of  his  brethren,  who,  like  Ilaneberg  and  Ilefele,  under¬ 
stood  wrell  enough  the  true  nature  of  that  “  triumph  of  dogma  over 
history  ”  in  which  they  tardily  and  reluctantly  consented  to  acqui¬ 
esce.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  knew,  indeed — none  better— that 
the  doctrine  had  been  again  and  again  formally  repudiated  by  the 
Irish  episcopate,  and  it  must  have  gone  sorely  against  the  grain 
writh  him  to  take  part  in  a  public  confession  that  on  this  funda¬ 
mental  point  they  had  one  and  all  misconceived  the  true  teaching  of 
their  Church.  But  with  doctrinal  controversies,  as  such,  he  had 
never  specially  concerned  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  war  from 
his  youth,  and,  hard  as  it  might  be  to  swallow  the  novel  pre¬ 
tensions  of  an  Ultramontane  Pope,  and  a  Pope  who  took  Cardinal 
Cullen  for  his  mouthpiece,it  would  have  been  harder  still  to  seem 
to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Papacy,  for  which  he  had  fought 
all  his  life  against  the  heretic  oppressors  of  his  country  and 
her  ancient  faith.  With  him  has  passed  awa}r  the  last  perhaps 
of  a  race  of  ecclesiastics  inflexible  alike  in  their  patriotism  and 
their  religious  fidelity,  in  whom  there  was  much  to  admire,  if 
there  was  also  something  to  desiderate  and  something  to  deplore. 
They  wrere  men  wffio  combined  a  Spartan  independence  of  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  zeal  and  patience  of  Christian  martyrs,  and  of 
whom  it  may  justly  be  said  that  they  sought  first  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  as  they  understood  it,  and  were  content  to 
let  all  lower  and  personal  considerations  take  their  chance.  They 
were  outspoken  almost  to  a  fault,  and  if  their  frankness  at  times 
degenerated  into  brutality,  it  was  not  when  their  own  selfish  inte¬ 
rests  or  those  of  their  order  were  at  stake,  but  when  they  deemed 
that  the  rights  of  religion  and  liberty  were  being  trampled  under 
foot.  If  Ireland  is  less  amenable  than  of  old  to  priestly  influence, 
that  is  not,  from  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  an  unmixed 
advantage.  Archbishop  MacHale  used  at  one  time  to  be  denounced, 
and  not  unreasonably  denounced,  as  a  firebrand,  yet  later  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  that  Irishmen  may  follow  worse  and  more 
dangerous  guidance.  He  never  scrupled  to  show  his  hand,  and 
could  at  least  bo  reckoned  on  as  a  generous  friend  or  an  open  foe. 
Ilis  co-religionists  especially  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
genuine  respect  and  confidence  which  he  inspired  throughout  his 
long  episcopate  was  bestowed  on  one  who  never  forgot  in  the 
zealous  and  unwearied  discharge  of  his  official  duties  that  he  was 
a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  Christian  as  well  as  a  priest. 


MR.  IRVING  ON  THE  DRAMA. 

THE  opening  address  of  the  present  session  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  last  by 
Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  was  fortunate  both  in  his  subject  and  his 
audience.  Edinburgh  audiences,  both  at  the  theatre  and  at  the 
Philosophical  Institution,  are  deservedly  famed  for  the  intelligent 
encouragement  which  they  give  to  good  things  ;  and  Mr.  Irving, 
who  naturally  enough  selected  “  The  Stage  as  It  Is”  as  the  text 
of  his  discourse,  devoted  himself  to  showing  how  the  two  interests 
referred  to  are  really  at  one  with  each  other.  Mr.  Irving,  in  his 
opening  remarks,  went  straight  to  the  point.  He  had  chosen  the 
stage  for  his  subject  “  because  to  my  profession  I  owe  it  that  I 
am  here,  and  every  dictate  of  taste  and  of  fidelity  impels  me  to 
honour  it”;  and  he  had  further  chosen  “  The  Stage  as  It  Is  ” 
because  “  it  is  very  empty  honour  that  is  paid  to  the  drama  in  the 
abstract,  and  withheld  from  the  theatre  as  a  working  institution 
in  our  midst.”  From  this  the  speaker  went  on  to  descant,  not,  let 
us  hope,  too  jubilantly,  on  the  further  text  “  nous  avons  change 
tout  cela.”  He  congratulated  his  hearers  and  himself  upon  the 
fact  that  the  habit  of  pretending  to  appreciate  Shakspeare  more  in 
reading  him  than  in  seeing  him  acted  had  almost  died  out.  This 
he  justly  described  as  being  “  a  common  method  of  affecting  special 
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superiority  ” ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  and  cognate  methods  of 
affectation  are  not  quite  so  dead  as  we  might  wish  them  to  be, 
although,  no  doubt,  much  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Irving  and  others 
to  put  an  end  to  them.  We  remember  well  receiving  from  “  a 
superior  person,”  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the  English  stage, 
the  reply  that  it  was  only  French  acting,  and  of  that  only  the 
acting  seen  at  the  Franjais,  which  was  worth  the  attention  of  a 
creature  endowed  with  intellect.  There  will  probably  always  be 
people  who  beep  an  intellect  in  this  way,  just  as  in  other  ways 
there  are  people  who  beep  a  soul,  and  probably  also  the  wisdom 
of  the  two  classes  is  about  on  a  par.  But  it  may,  we  trust,  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  amount  of  nonsense  tallied  about  Shabspeare’s 
plays  being  more  fitted  for  the  closet  than  the  stage  is,  as  Mr. 
Irving  said,  diminishing.  That  the  reaction  should  lead  to  such 
harmless,  if  extravagant,  nonsense  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
the  grave  presentment  of  the  first  quarto  of  llamld  on  a  public 
stage  by  a  company  of  untrained  amateurs  is,  perhaps,  a  good 
rather  than  an  evil  sign.  It  is,  after  all,  an  attempt,  however 
injudicious,  to  emulate  the  good  results  attained  by  the  study 
and  performance  of  practised  actors,  as  to  whose  methods 
of  arriving  at  their  elects  Mr.  Irving  spoke  interestingly  from  his 
own  experience.  As  soon,  he  said,  as  such  an  actor  knows  the 
author’s  text  enough  to  feel  self-possessed,  without  feeling  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  familiarity,  he  begins,  from  the  “  mere  automatic  ” 
delivery  of  the  part  at  rehearsal  and  in  performance,  to  get  new 
lights  thrown  upon  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  to  do.  To  use 
Mr.  Irving’s  own  words,  this  action  gives  “the  personage  being 
played  an  individuality  partly  independent  of,  and  yet  consistent 
with,  and  rendering  more  powerfully  visible,  the  dramatist’s  con¬ 
ception.”  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Mr.  Irving  agrees 
with  Diderot  and  with  M.  Ooquelin  in  thinking  that  the  actor 
should  never  be  so  lost  in  his  own  part  as  to  be  unable  to 
preserve  a  personality  of  his  own,  which  can  watch  and  con¬ 
trol  the  movements  of  the  acted  personage.  In  other  words,  if 
a  sudden  “  inspiration  ”  occurs  to  him  of  speaking  a  particular 
speech  or  making  a  particular  action  in  a  new  and  better 
manner,  he  must  be  master  enough  of  himself  to  speak  or  move 
with  the  j  udgment  of  experience  as  well  as  with  the  force  of  im¬ 
pulse.  His  intonation  and  gesture  must  seem  unpremeditated,  but 
must  not  really  be  so.  This  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  the  rule 
with  most  fine  players,  and  those  who  have  departed  from  it  have 
done  so  at  the  risk  of  frequently  missing  the  great  effects  which 
their  audiences  have  been  taught  to  expect.  Fine  effects  have, 
indeed,  on  many  historical  occasions  been  produced  by  mere  stage 
accidents  being  turned  to  good  account  at  the  moment,  and  after¬ 
wards  reproduced  deliberately  by  practised  actors.  And  of  course 
the  player  who  can  note  and  make  admirable  use  of  such  a  thing 
as  the  chance  unfastening  of  the  garter  outside  his  stocking 
can  also,  even  while  be  is  playing  the  beginning  of  a  given 
passage  in  his  accustomed  way,  conceive  and  execute  a  better 
way  than  bn  has  yet  found  for  delivering  its  conclusion.  And 
it  is  no  doubt  the  power  which  a  fine  actor  has  of  catching 
new  impressions,  whether  at  rehearsal  or  in  performance,  and 
embodying  them  with  due  judgment  in  his  playing,  which  “has 
led  the  French  to  speak  of  the  creation  of  a  part”  by  the  actor 
who  first  plays  it  and  makes  it  tell  with  the  audience.  In  fact, 
in  the  case,  at  any  rate,  of  a  new  part,  an  actor  of  power  shares  to 
a  not  inconsiderable  extent  in  the  author’s  invention,  and,  as  Mr. 
Irving  justly  said,  “  French  authors  are  so  conscious  of  the  extent 
and  value  of  this  co-operation  of  actors  with  them,  that  .  .  .  they 
are  uniformly  lavish  in  their  homage  to  the  artists  who  have 
created  on  the  boards  the  parts  which  they  themselves  have 
created  on  paper.” 

We  have,  however,  been  led  away  into  the  consideration  of  tech¬ 
nicalities  upon  which  Mr.  Irving  dwelt,  as  was  fitting,  but  slightly 
in  his  address.  A  good  deal  of  what  he  said  was  devoted  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  improved  status  of  the  stage  as  a  profession  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  there  is  here  room  for  rejoicing.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  Mr.  Irving  did  not,  consciously  or  unconsciouslv, 
overcharge  his  sketch  of  the  past  so  as  to  heighten  its  contrast 
with  the  present.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  more  young  men  of 
good  education  and  breeding  betake  themselves  to  the  stage  as  a 
rofession  now  than  formerly ;  but  the  proposition  can  hardly 
e  advanced  that  in  the  last  generation  or  two  any  stigma,  out  of 
extra-Puritan  circles,  rested  on  a  man  of  breeding  and  education 
because  he  -was  an  actor.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  adduce 
names  to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case,  nor  perhaps  did  Mr. 
Irving  mean  that  it  was  ;  but  his  statements  and  suggestions  were, 
as  reported,  a  tritie  vague  and  sweeping.  What,  for  instance,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  “  there  are  now  few  poor 
players.  Whatever  variety  of  fortune  and  merit  there  may  be 
among  them,  they  have  the  same  degrees  of  prosperity  and  respect 
as  come  to  members  of  other  avocations”  ?  Did  Mr.  Irving  intend 
to  say  that  there  are  now  fewer  “  supers  ”  and  “  utility  people  ” 
than  there  used  to  be,  or  did  he  merely  mean  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  players  who  do  not  pretend  to  the  very  highest  artistic  rank 
are  more  frequently  seen  at  social  gatherings  than  used  to  be  the 
case  ?  This,  as  we  take  it,  is  not  entirely  due  to  a  marked  change 
in  the  attitude  of  laymen.  Before  the  days  of  long  runs  players 
bad  considerably  less  time  than  they  now  have  for  mingling  in  the 
outside  world’s  amusements,  and  we  have  heard  it  suggested  by  a 
distinguished  actor  that  the  extent  to  which  this  is  now  done  is 
not  an  unmixed  good  so  far  as  the  art  of  acting  is  concerned. 
However,  no  one  will  wish  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Irving’s  general  pro¬ 
position  that  “  the  type  ”  of  people  who  make  the  stage  a  profession 
“  is  vastly  improved  by  public  recognition.”  But  the  same  thing 


might  perhaps  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  type  of  some  other 
professions,  and  notably  of  journalism.  Mr.  Irving,  diverging 
from  this  point — to  which,  however,  he  presently  returned— went 
on  to  speak  of  actors  who  “  lament  that  there  are  now  no  schools 
for  actors.  This  is  a  very  idle  lamentation.  Every  actor  in  full 
employment  gets  plenty  of  schooling,  for  the  best  schooling  is 
practice,  and  there  is  no  school  so  good  as  a  well-conducted  play¬ 
house.” 

This  is  surely  something  like  an  avoidance  of  the  question. 
We  have  never  heard  that  there  were  at  any  time  “  schools,” 
except  on  a  small  scale,  for  actors  in  England,  and  there  are 
probably  more  such  schools  now  than  there  used  to  be.  Nor  is 
any  one  likely  to  deny  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  best 
possible  schooling  is  to  be  got  in  a  well-conducted  playhouse. 
The  question  really  is,  whether,  with  the  system  of  long  runs,  a 
playhouse,  however  well  conducted,  affords  the  necessary  con¬ 
ditions.  Far  more  actors  now  come  upon  the  London  stage  than 
was  formerly  the  case  without  having  “  gone  through  the  mill”  j 
and  we  have  always  understood  that  the  necessity  felt  by  some 
people  for  “schools”  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  or  belief  that  the 
old  system  of  rough-and-ready  learning  by  means  of  playing  a 
number  of  different  parts  every  week  was  on  its  last  legs,  and 
that  something  was  wanted  to  replace  it.  The  difference  between 
playing,  say  Guildenstern  in  Ilamlet,  for  a  hundred  nights  run¬ 
ning,  and  playing  six  or  more  different  parts  every  week  for 
the  same  space  of  time,  is  surely  considerable,  as  far  as  mere 
training  goes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  difference  between 
playing  to  audiences  accustomed  to  express  and  audiences  accus¬ 
tomed  to  repress  their  emotions  and  opinions.  But  Mr.  Irving 
went  on  to  contradict  himself,  apparently,  in  a  curious  way  on 
this  matter.  Many  fine  qualities,  he  said  truly  enough,  are  needed 
for  efficiency  in  acting,  among  them  “  considerable  cultivation  -r 
delicate  instincts  of  taste  ;  and  a  power  at  once  refined  and  strong 
of  perceiving  and  expressing  to  others  the  significance  of  language.” 
How  all  this  is  to  be  acquired  or  cultivated  by  playing  the  same 
part  night  after  night  we  fail  to  see.  Still  less  can  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Irving  that  “  little  of  all  this  can  be  got  in  a  mere 
training  school,  but  all  of  it  will  come  forth  more  or  less 
fully  armed  from  the  actor’s  brain  in  the  process  of  learning 
his  art  by  practice.”  In  the  “  mere  training  school  ”  of  the 
Conservatoire  actors  are  certainly  taught  how  to  enunciate,  how 
to  emphasize,  how  to  move  well  and  effectively,  before  they 
try  their  fortunes  before  an  audience.  The  proposition  that  it  is 
better  for  them  to  be  pitchforked  on  to  the  stage  and  learn  all 
these  things  in  the  presence  and  at  the  cost  of  audiences  would  be 
absurd  enough,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  is  what  Mr. 
Irving  intended.  No  doubt,  “  the  way  to  learn  a  thing  is  to  do 
it,”  but  something  should  surely  be  learnt  in  statu,  pupillari  before 
mastership  is  attempted.  Mr.  Irving's  own  success  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  the  value  of  early  training  in  playing  a  variety  of 
parts  of  altogether  different  calibre,  and  it  would  be  matter  for 
regret  if,  through  any  vagueness  either  in  his  speech  or  in  the  re¬ 
porting  of  his  speech,  he  should  seem  to  depreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this.  With  what  he  went  on  to  say  about 
the  fussy  people  who  think  they  have  a  mission  for  reforming 
the  stage,  we  are  disposed  entirely  to  agree.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a  body  of  people  who  started  an  association  for  the 
“reform”  of  one  of  the  “learned  professions”?  And  yet  the 
small  amount  contributed  by  the  stage  to  the  annals  of  crime 
is  well  known  enough.  As  to  the  wider  question  of  what  may 
be  called  “  the  stage  as  a  moral  agent,”  what  Mr.  Irving  said  was 
well  conceived  and  well  put,  although  he  naturally  enough 
touched  lightly,  or  not  at  all,  on  the  success  of  pieces  the  chief 
attraction  of  which  is  a  spice  of  indecency.  The  question  really 
ends  with  the  fact  that  people  will  go  to  see  good  things  wheu 
they  get  the  chance,  and,  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is,  they  will  probably  also  go  to  see  things  which  are  in  a  certain 
sense  bad.  But  this  need  not  prevent  us  from  rejoicing  that  Mr. 
Irving's  efforts  to  give  them  good  things  are  untiring,  and  meet 
with  full  response. 


WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE  ONCE  MORE. 

TIIEBE  has  been  no  debate  on  women’s  suffrage  for  two  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  owing,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  promoting  this  object 
showed  conclusively  at  Manchester  on  W ednesday  night,  to  imperious 
necessity.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  to  be  got  out  of  office,  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  be  got  in,  a  few  trilling  regions  of  the  earth’s  surface 
to  be  snipped  off  the  British  Empire,  the  Irish  landlords  to  be 
taxed  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
tenants,  &c.  It  is  even  frankly  acknowledged  (and  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason  could  not  know  wheu  he  acknowledged  it  how  fully 
his  apprehension  was  being  corroborated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
London)  that  something  else  than  women’s  suffrage  may  possibly 
occupy  the  House  of  Commons  next  year  also.  But  Miss  Lydia 
Becker  is  not  discouraged,  nor  is  Mrs.  Oliver  Scatcherd,  nor  is 
Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke,  least  of  all  is  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  the  chairman. 
His  programme  is  announced.  He  is  going  to  begin  balloting  as 
soon  as  Parliament  opens,  and  to  go  on  balloting  quand  meme.  If 
that  will  not  suffice,  it  is  clearly  the  fault  of  Miss  Lydia  Becker, 
“  a  master  in  Parliamentary  procedure,”  for  not  telling  him  what 
else  to  do.  There  is  evidently  no  lack  of  goodwill  in  Mr.  Hugh 
I  Mason,  and  he  is  as  evidently  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
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Indeed,  a  careful  student  of  theodicy  and  the  newspapers  cannot 
douht,  from  the  unvarying  beneficence  of  Providence  to  the 
National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Suffrage  of  Women,  that 
triumph  will  ultimately  he  theirs.  Their  chairman  (for  they  do 
not  usually  incline  to  chairwomen)  necessarily  changes.  Mr. 
Jacob  Bright  gives  place  to  Mr.  Courtney ;  and  Mr,  Courtney, 
passing  into  the  cold  shade  of  office,  gives  place  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason.  The  men  pass  away,  but  the  characteristics  do  not. 
The  characteristic  of  a  champion  of  feminine  rights  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  at  least  one  specimen  of  feminine  logic,  and  the 
shibboleth  is  never  evaded  or  baulked.  Mr.  Hugh  Mason’s  evidence 
of  fitness  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  as  another’s.  It  is  not  easy  to 
produce  a  new  argument  for  the  suffrage  of  the  unfittest,  but  every 
chairman  of  their  annual  meeting  is  bound  to  do  so  under  penalties. 
Mr.  Hugh  Mason  has  risen  to  the  occasion.  He  finds  his  in  the 
election  petitions  and  their  consequences.  “  What,”  he  said,  “  could 
he  more  unjust  than  the  cases  of  women  in  corrupt  boroughs  such 
as  Macclesfield  and  Oxford,  where  Royal  Commissions  had  been 
sent  down  to  inquire  into  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  men  there, 
and  the  women  had  been  compelled  to  pay  their  quota  towards  the 
expenses  of  those  Commissions  P  ’  Speaking  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Mason's  point  of  view,  but  with  the  application  of  masculine  instead 
of  feminine  logic,  we  should  say  that  the  case  of  the  uncorrupt 
male  voters  who  did  their  duty,  and  yet  are  mulcted,  was  consider¬ 
ably  more  unjust,' supposing  that  there  is  any  injustice  in  the 
case  at  all.  But  we  do  not  expect  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  much  less 
Miss  Lydia  Becker,  to  agree  with  us.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  by  this  argument  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  has  justified  his  selection. 
The  torch  of  progress  may  be  justly  handed  to  him  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  whoever  he  was,  without  misgiving.  It  is  not  so  clear  to 
us  that  it  was  wise  of  Mr.  Mason  (in  illustrating  the  difficulty  of 
getting  matters  before  Parliament)  to  instance  his  own  struggles 
to  get  in  a  Bill  about  boiler  explosions.  A  wicked  critic  might 
somehow  or  other  take  up  Mr.  Hugh  Mason's  two  pet  subjects, 
boiler  explosions  and  women's  suffrage,  and  make  them  a  joint 
text  for  a  sermon  of  a  very  shocking  nature.  The  audience,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  wicked  or  critical,  for  no  comment,  at  least  in  the 
published  reports,  betrays  the  slightest  reflection  as  to  the  coin¬ 
cidence  on  the  part  of  any  of  Mr.  Mason's  hearers.  It  would 
have  been  very  unkind  to  make  any  such  reflection  on  the  favourite 
legislative  projects,  explosive  or  counter-explosive,  of  a  man  who 
had  just  pledged  himself  to  go  on  balloting  till  all  was  blue, 
and  who  had,  in  the  cause  of  woman,  further  proved  his  sound¬ 
ness  by  the  argument  about  the  Election  Commissions. 

The  followers  of  Mr.  Mason  were  not  quite  so  interesting, 
because  they  were  less  novel.  That  Mr.  A.  G.  Symonds  should 
take  the  opportunity  to  remind  the  meeting  of  “  his  opportunities 
of  knowing  the  opinions  of  members  of  Parliament  ”  was  natural, 
and  the  announcement  may  have  been  interesting — to  Mr.  A.  G. 
Symonds.  That  the  same  person  (who  is  principally  known  as  the 
Secretary  of  an  exceedingly  pragmatical  body,  calling  itself  the 
National  Reform  Union,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  lives  and  moves 
in  the  Manchester  equivalent  for  Tooley  Street)  should  assert  a 
simultaneous  acquaintance  with  dwellers  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
assure  the  assembled  women  that  extension  of  the  county  franchise 
meant  women’s  suffrage,  because  the  labourers  were  “  thoroughly 
agreed  on  the  question,”  was  more  attractive.  The  rurality  of  the 
dwellers  in  Tooley  Street,  Manchester,  is  undoubted.  The  pro¬ 
bable  opinion  of  the  average  agricultural  labourer  as  to  the 
political  rights  of  his  wife,  and  the  means  which  he  would 
take  for  enabling  her  to  exercise  those  rights  in  a  thoroughly 
free  and  independent  manner,  are  undoubted  likewise,  at 
least  to  persons  who  do  know  something  of  the  “  dwellers 
in  agricultural  districts.”  Mr.  Symonds  was  followed  by  Miss 
Oarbutt.  Miss  Carbutt’s  argument  for  the  enfranchisement  is 
that  “  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  it  would  give  to  women 
would  prevent  their  being  interested  in  the  frivolities  which  at 
present  were  almost  the  only  things  to  which  women  who  had  not 
to  earn  their  living  could  turn.”  Frivolities  is  good,  but  “  almost  ” 
is  better.  The  frivolity  of  household  duties,  of  looking  after  the 
sick  and  poor  and  needy,  of  smoothing  the  rough  places  of  the 
world  and  healing  the  wounds  of  the  world’s  victims — not  to 
speak  of  self-cultivation  and  the  practice  of  those  branches  of  art 
and  literature  which  are  traditionally  open  to  women — is  an  inge¬ 
nious  conception,  and  Miss  Carbutt  is  to  be  thanked  for  it.  This 
single  jewel  is  a  bright  one,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  out¬ 
shone  by  the  galaxy  of  beauties  which  may  be  extracted  from  the 
subsequent  oration  of  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke.  The  utterances  of 
Mr.  Ashton  Dilke  lately  have  betrayed  a  painful  mental  condition 
of  backsliding  and  douht.  Unless  his  reporters  have  belied  him, 
he  has  washed  his  hands  of  the  Irish  as  impracticable ;  he  has 
spoken  of  the  representation  of  minorities  (which  his  reverend 
senior,  Mr.  Bright,  knows  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Devil  and 
Lord  Beaeonstield  in  conclave  assembled)  as  a  reasonable  thing, 
and  he  has  even  hinted  doubts  of  the  excellences  of  the  caucus. 
Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke  (and  this  is  a  great  argument  for  the  women’s 
suffrage  people)  knows  no  such  variableness.  “  Women  had  gained 
so  much  from  constitutional  liberty  that  they  would  he  the  last 
to  deprive  their  fellow-creatures  of  it.”  There  is  a  slap  in  the 
face  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  healing  balm  for  the  victims  of 
tyranny  at  Kilmainham !  “  If  women  had  votes  in  Ireland 

there  would  be  less  lawlessness  displayed.”  This  is  the  sort 
of  assertion  which  it  is  difficult  either  to  prove  or  to  dis¬ 
prove.  The  Ladies’  Land  League,  however,  and  Miss  Anna 
Parnell’s  spirited  and  memorable  rides  across  country  in  order 
to  induce  the  lagging  tenant  to  “get  up  and  bar  the  door” 


against  the  hateful  sheriff  and  his  posse  seem  to  render  the 
statement  a  little  doubtful.  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke,  however,  has 
reason  for  her  rhyme.  “  Women,”  she  knew,  “were  inclined  to 
carry  out  an  agitation  in  a  peaceful  manner.  They  would  not  go 
beyond  constitutional  bounds.”  On  the  whole  (for,  in  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  an  inveterate,  though  obsolete,  habit  of  deferential 
gallantry  we  shall  supply  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke  with  the  arguments 
which  she  seems  to  lack),  it  appears  that  women’s  suffrage 
might  have  one  good  effect  in  Ireland.  Free  and  independent 
electresses  might  object  to  he  set  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
to  shield  their  husbands  and  brothers  from  constabulary  buck¬ 
shot.  But  the  consequent  slaughter  of  the  noblest  and  most 
chivalrous  peasantry  on  earth,  or  else  the  disunion  which  would 
inevitably  result  in  households  at  present  united  in  the  bonds 
of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  a  desire  to  pay  no  rent,  are  heavy 
drawbacks  to  this  advantage. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  Journal  is  always  active  just  before  the 
annual  display  of  strength.  This  year,  an  account  of  a  meeting  at 
Sheffield  some  thirty  years  ago  has  been  exhumed  to  cheer  the 
daughters  of  liberty.  There  is  an  editorial  comment  on  this 
which  explains  the  matter.  But  the  account  itself  appears  in  a 
different  part  of  the  paper  without  any  warning  heading  ;  and  it  is 
rather  a  shock  to  read,  after  a  report  which  might  be  that  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  held  yesterday,  that  “a  memorial  was  voted  to  Lord  John 
Russell.”  It  certainly  seems,  till  the  facts  are  appreciated,  that  it  is 
a  case  of  “  flectere  si  nequeo  superos  Acheronta  movebo.”  However, 
further  examination  and  the  comparison  of  the  before-mentioned  edi¬ 
torial  remarks  show  that  Lord  Russell’s  venerable  ashes  are  not  to  be 
disturbed,  and  that  the  meeting  took  place  about  1849.  We  think 
we  like  Miss  Anne  Knight,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  Miss 
Lydia  Becker  of  those  days,  better  than  the  existing  master  of 
l’arliamentary  procedure ;  but  this  may  be  merely  the  unfair  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  past  which  influences  some  minds.  Miss  Anne 
Knight,  it  seems,  used  to  talk  about  “  the  three  hundred  slaughter¬ 
men” — which  did  not  refer  to  journeymen  butchers,  but  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  connected  with  the  Army  and 
Navy.  There  is  a  passage,  too,  in  Miss  Knight's  oration  which, 
though  some  allusions  in  it  are  a  little  dark  to  us,  has  much  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  pathos.  “  She  had  asked  Edward  Smith  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  but  he  had  his  fears  about  Socialism, 
and  also  objected  to  music.  She  would  rather  not  have 
had  the  music,  because  her  woman’s  harp  was  hanging  on 
the  willows,  and  it  must  be  almost  a  mockery  to  their 
poor  Hungarian  brethren  to  he  requested  to  play  the  songs 
of  their  fatherland  in  the  land  of  strangers.”  Edward  Smith, 
who  objected  to  Socialism  aud  music  at  public  meetings,  must 
have  been  a  very  sensible  fellow,  and  we  like  Miss  Knight’s 
references  to  her  woman’s  harp.  There  is  a  distinguished  poetess 
of  the  present  day  who  talks  just  like  this  in  her  prefaces,  though, 
to  do  her  justice,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  her  name  at  a 
women’s  suffrage  meeting.  After  the  pathetic  description  of  her 
harp,  Miss  Knight  exhorted  her  hearers  to  “  send  their  lights  down 
to  the  south,”  “  she  hoped  their  beacons  would  be  lighted  through 
the  country  till  they  warmed  the  heart  of  cold  London,”  in  which 
phrase,  indeed,  the  speaker  seems  to  have  anticipated,  in  different 
ways,  two  great  men  of  the  present  day — Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
George  R.  Sims.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Higginbotham,  too,  in  1849 
who  was  very  nice.  She  spoke  in  moving  terms  of  “  the  wives 
of  soldiers  and  sailors,  unable  to  represent  their  country  in 
their  country’s  cause  while  they  were  far  off'  on  the  sea,  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  an  automaton  submission  to  ravage  with  fire  and  sword 
their  unoffending  brethren  of  different  lands  at  the  tyrant’s  bid¬ 
ding  ”  (the  tyrant,  by  the  way,  was  that  same  gracious  monarch 
who  is  now  the  Women’s  Suffrage  Society’s  stock  argument  for  its 
demands).  All  this  is  much  racier  than  Mr.  Hugh  Mason’s  logic 
and  Miss  Carbutt's  arguments  about  frivolities,  and  not  much  more 
unreasonable.  The  correspondent  who  forwarded  this  undated 
trouvaille  to  The  Women’s  Suffrage  Journal  should  be  applied  to 
for  more  of  the  same.  Miss  Anne  Knight  and  Mrs.  Higginbotham, 
who  depicted  soldiers  and  sailors  ravaging  their  brethren  with 
sword  and  fire,  would  be  a  welcome  change  after  Lady  Harberton 
and  Mrs.  Scatcherd,  Miss  Becker  and  Miss  Helena  Downing. 


THE  LONDON  FISII  SUPPLY. 

THE  proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  London  in  the  matter 
of  the  metropolitan  fish  supply  afford  an  interesting  and 
pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
it  must  be  allowed  in  fairness  to  the  latter  body  that,  if  they  had 
not  moved  in  the  business,  the  superior  merits  of  the  Corporation 
might  never  have  come  to  light.  Whether  as  effect  or  as  co¬ 
incidence,  the  anxiety  of  the  Corporation  to  improve,  and  if 
needful  to  supplement,  Billingsgate  has  been  greatly  quickened  bv 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Works.  But,  since  the  two  autho¬ 
rities  have  taken  the  question  in  hand,  the  action  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  very  much  to  the  purpose,  while  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Works  has  come  to  nothing  at  all.  At  their 
meeting  last  week  the  members  occupied  themselves  in  rejecting 
one  motion  after  another  without  seeming  to  have  any  clear  con¬ 
ception  of  what  it  was  they  wanted  to  do.  If  the  majority  of 
the  Board  are  really  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
has  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  anything  further,  they 
had  better  have  said  so  plainly.  They  may  hold  that,  if  the  cornpe- 
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tition  of  the  Board  of  Works  be  -withdrawn,  the  zeal  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  will  grow  cold,  bat  in  that  case  they  should  either  have 
adjourned  the  further  consideration  of  the  question  until  it  has 
been  seen  what  the  Corporation  is  going  to  do,  or  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  provision  of  a  fish  market  in  some  quarter  of 
London  where  the  Corporation  does  not  propose  to  set  up  one. 
If  they  are  inclined  to  come  to  a  compromise  with  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  they  should  have  laid  down  plainly  the  lines  on  which  they 
propose  to  base  an  arrangement,  and  then  have  suggested  a  con¬ 
ference  between  representatives  of  the  two  authorities.  As  it 
was,  they  simply  threw  overboard  a  series  of  premature  or  unwise 
proposals,  and  separated  without  coming  to  any  conclusion  at  all. 
The  motion  first  put  to  the  Board  was  one  in  favour  of  a  site 
between  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Railways,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.  Whether  this 
site  is  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  for  a  market  for  railway- 
borne  fish  it  is  not  our  business  to  say.  But  it  seems  plain  that,  if 
it  is  chosen,  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  market  on  the  site  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Fish  Supply  Committee  of  the  Common  Council. 
Two  markets  north  of  the  Thames  in  addition  to  one  at  Billings¬ 
gate  are  only  likely  to  ruin  one  another ;  though  it  may  well 
deserve  consideration  whether,  as  the  Corporation  propose  to  en¬ 
large  Billingsgate  with  the  view  of  making  it  adequate  to  the 
increased  demands  of  the  trade  in  water-borne  fish,  the  provision  of 
a  market  for  railway-borne  fish  might  not  advantageously  be  left 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  A  conference  between  the  Board  and  the 
Corporation  might  have  ended  in  the  adoption  of  this  compromise, 
and  so  saved  a  considerable  expenditure  of  public  money.  The 
motion  actually  submitted  to  the  Board  made  no  mention  of  the 
Corporation  scheme,  but  simply  recommended  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  market  upon  the  northern  site.  Supposing 
that  the  Board  of  Works  are  to  set  up  a  market  without 
reference  to  the  Corporation,  it  would  be  better  to  place  it  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  where  it  would,  at  all  events,  have 
the  field  to  itself.  A  market  in  the  north  of  Loudon  will  be  of  no 
use  to  the  railways  south  of  the  Thames  ;  and,  though  in  their 
case  the  competition  of  water-borne  fish  would  be  severe,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  a  railway  fish  trade  could  not  be  created 
on  the  southern  coast  which  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to 
the  metropolitan  districts  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 

On  the  previous  day  the  Court  of  Common  Council  had  been 
busy  with  the  same  question.  On  the  1 5th  of  September  the  Fish 
Supply  Committee  had  been  instructed  to  consider  and  report  as 
to  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  site  at  Blackfriars,  “and  any  other  sites,” 
and  they  had  very  properly  interpreted  the  insertion  of  the  words 
“  and  other  sites  ”  as  an  intimation  that  the  Court,  desired  to 
obtain  all  available  information  upon  the  question.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  advertised  for  suggestions  as  to  the  best  position  for  a  fish 
market,  and  received  one  hundred  suggestions.  Thirty-two  of  the 
sites  recommended  were  viewed  by  the  Committee,  and,  in  the 
end,  four  sites — Billingsgate,  Blackfriars,  the  Central  Markets  in 
Farringdon  Street,  and  a  site  near  the  Midland  Railway — were 
referred  to  the  City  Architect  for  further  consideration.  The 
Committee  came  eventually  to  two  conclusions ;  one,  that  the 
public  feeling  in  favour  of  having  two  fish  markets  was  strong 
enough  to  overbear  the  Committee's  *  own  conviction  that 
one  market  is  sufficient.  That  the  public  are  in  the 
right  in  thus  thinking  we  have  no  doubt  at  all.  It 
is  impossible  that  in  a  crowded  "city  like  London  the  same 
market  should  be  equally  suited  for  the  sale  of  water-borne  and 
railway-borne  fish.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  whole  supply  is 
brought  together  in  a  single  market,  the  block  in  the  neighbouring- 
streets  will  be  proportionately  greater.  There  will  be  more  carts 
to  be  brought  up,  loaded,  and  sent  away.  lit  the  second  place,  the 
requirements  of  the  two  methods  of  transport  are  different.  What 
is  wanted  in  the  case  of  water-borne  fish  is  that  the  market 
should  be  near  the  river.  What  is  wanted  in  the  case  of  railway- 
borne  fish  is  that  it  should  be  near  the  railways.  Unless  the  rail¬ 
ways  are  brought  down  to  the  river-side,  which  in  London  may 
be  said  to  be  only  possible  at  one  point,  these  two  requirements 
cannot  be  combined.  The  river  is  in  the  centre  of  the  City  ;  the 
railways,  or  at  least  those  which  bring  most  fish,  are  still,  speaking 
comparatively,  in  the  outskirts.  If  Billingsgate  remains  the  only 
market,  the  fish  brought  by  the  railways  north  of  London  must  be 
unpacked  on  its  arrival  and  carted  down  to  the  river-side.  If 
Billingsgate  is  replaced  by  a  single  inland  market,  the  fish  brought 
by  river  must  be  unpacked  on  its  arrival  and  carted  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  northern  railways.  What  the  public  desire  is  that 
this  useless  transhipment  shall  be  avoided,  aud  by  the  plan  of  a  double 
market  it  is  avoided.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  the  Black¬ 
friars  site  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  near  both  to  the  river  aud  to 
a  railway  over  which  all  the  fish  coming  to  London  from  the  North 
might  easily  be  carried.  But  Blackfriars  is  open  to  the  grave  ob¬ 
jection  that  it  is  above  bridge,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this 
change  would  not  be  exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  the  trade  in 
river-borne  fish.  To  have  to  pass  two  bridges  may,  at  some  states 
of  the  tide,  appreciably  increase  the  risks  of  transit.  This  objection 
is  the  more  weighty  because  it  is  not  balanced  by  any  reasons 
pointing  to  the  superiority  of  oue  market  over  two.  Even  if  the 
fish  brought  by  river  and  the  fish  brought  by  railway  could  be 
conveniently  landed  at  one  and  the  same  place,  the  argument  in 
favour  of  having  two  markets  rather  than  one  would  be  very 
strong.  So  long  as  there  is  only  a  single  market,  it  must  be  easier 
to  make  the  prices  charged  in  that  market  a  matter  of  arrangement 
than  it  would  be  if  there  were  two  markets  bidding,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  against  one  another.  As  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  that 


prices  should  not  be  made  a  matter  of  arrangement,  it  would  be 
Detter  to  have  two  markets  rather  than  one,  even  if  there  were 
no  other  considerations  pointing  that  way. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Fish  Supply  Committee 
that  they  took  the  wishes  of  the  public  as  their  guide, 
although  that  wish  was  in  .contradiction  to  their  own  expressed 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  single  wholesale  market  by  the  river.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  Common  Council,  but  not  without  considerable 
resistance.  The  Opposition  had  on  their  side  the  fact  that,  though 
the  proposal  of  the  Committee  will  provide  an  excellent  market 
for  railway-borne  fish,  it  will  do  so  at  the  sacrifice  of  another 
kind  of  market,  which  is  also  very  much  needed.  The  building 
which  it  is  intended  to  make  a  fish  market  was  originally  designed 
for  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  though,  on  the  supposition 
that  only  one  new  market  can  be  had,  fish  is  undoubtedly  a  more 
important  article  of  food  than  fruit  and  vegetables,  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  two  should  thus  be  pitted  against  one  another. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  this  point  that  the  opponents  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  chiefly  directed  themselves.  To  some  members  of  the  Court 
it  seemed  a  terrible  surrender  of  corporate  dignity  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Common  Council  of  London  should  have  so  far  for¬ 
gotten  itself  as  to  bow  to  public  opinion.  To  do  this,  said  one 
deputy,  was  to  tread  on  very  dangerous  ground.  Billingsgate  is 
evidently  regarded  by  a  minority  in  the  Common  Council,  not 
merely  as  under  the  circumstances  the  best  site  for  a  water-side 
market,  but  as  the  spot  to  which,  by  a  sort  of  Divine  appointment, 
all  the  fish  that  comes  to  London  must  necessarily  go.  They  are 
not  afraid  that  when  a  second  market  is  opened  any  of  Ihe  tbli 
will  be  taken  there.  Heaven  can  protect  its  own,  and  there  will  be 
no  fish  market  but  Billingsgate,  no  matter  how  many  other  places 
may  have  the  name  given  to  them  in  irony.  What  troubles  the 
minority  is  that  the  Common  Council  should  be  found  fighting  on 
the  wrong  side.  Billingsgate  will  win,  whatever  other  markets 
there  may  be  in  the  field ;  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  the 
faithful  citizen  whether  it  wins  with  the  Corporation  as  its  friend 
or  as  its  enemy.  Until  the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  failed, 
the  uninstructed  public  will  go  on  believing  that  one  way  of 
cheapening  fish  is  to  place  the  market  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
point  at  which  the  fish  arrives,  and  that  another  way  is  to  make 
it  the  interest  of  the  dealers  in  two  rival  markets  to  undersell  one 
another.  It  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  deputies  who  represent 
the  ward  of  Billingsgate  should  not  see  things  in  this  light.  The 
fish  supply  of  London  has  until  now  been  a  very  pretty  monopoly, 
of  which  Billingsgate  has  had  the  exclusive  control.  There  is  110 
need  to  displace  it  from  its  position  as  a  market  for  river-borne 
fish,  since  for  that  it  is  admirably  suited  ;  but  it  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  retained  as  a  market  for  a  branch  of  the  trade  "the  re¬ 
quirements  of  which  it  does  not  in  the  least  meet. 


THE  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

rnilERE  are  few  more  interesting  ways  of  passing  a  morning 
JL  than  to  spend  it,  under  proper  official  guidance,  in  the 
General  Post  Olfice.  Of  all  Government  departments,  there  is 
none  which  works  with  the  same  smoothness  aud  perfection.  The 
very  certainty  and  regularity  with  which  it  discharges  its  functions 
tends  to  make  us  forget  how  complicated  and  how  skilfully 
adapted  to  its  work  must  be  the  machinery  which  performs  it. 
The  Gas  Company  and  the  Waterworks  Company  give  us  frequent 
and  inconvenient  reminders  in  our  households  of  the  imperfections 
of  their  respective  systems;  but,  when  the  first  movements  of 
righteous  indignation  are  over,  we  can  reflect  how  difficult  must 
be  the  task  of  supplying  a  city  like  London  with  gas  and  water. 
The  Post  Office  gives  us  no  trouble  ;  the  tax  we  pay  to  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  trifling  sums  over  the  whole  of  the  year,  does  not  visit 
us  in  the  form  of  a  rate,  and  is  of  that  least  vexatious  kind  which 
we  pay  in  exact  proportion  to  the  work  which  we  ask  Government 
to  do  for  us.  Even  those  wffiose  reading  has  made  them  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  work  done  at  the  General  Post  Office 
cannot  see  the  machine  in  action  wdthout  a  feeling  of  astonishment 
at  the  skill  which  has  gradually  carried  to  such  perfection,  and  is 
constantly  developing,  so  vast  an  organization.  There  is  no  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Post  Office  and  Postal  Telegraph  Olfice  which 
does  not  repay  a  visit,  though  some  are  of  course  more  impressive 
or  more  curious  than  others.  The  most  striking,  perhaps,  is  the 
central  hall  of  the  Telegraph  Office. 

In  this  hall,  with  the  annexed  wings,  a  thousand  operators  may 
be  seen  at  work.  The  ceaseless  din  of  the  machines  reminds  one 
of  the  great  factories  in  our  Northern  centres  of  industry.  As  an 
instance  of  the  amount  of  work  which  is  done  in  this  office,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  oue  wire  only  suffices  as  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  a  second 
with  Newcastle,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  aud  Aberdeen. 
Two  hundred  words  a  minute  can  be  transmitted  along  each  of 
these.  Some  of  the  wires,  on  the  “  quadruplex  ”  system,  allow  of 
two  messages  being  sent  simultaneously  each  way.  About  fifty 
thousand  messages  pass  daily  through  the  office.  Much  of  the 
labour  of  telegraphing  from  the  central  office  to  neighbouring- 
points  of  London — such  as  Charing  Cross  or  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment— is  done  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes,  through  which  bundles 
of  telegrams  are  sent  for  distribution  in  the  respective  districts. 
The  journey  through  these  tubes  from  the  central  office  to  Charing 
Cross  takes  about  four  minutes.  The  furthest  distance  to  which 
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the  pneumatic  system  has  as  yet  been  carried  is  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Some  of  the  work  of  telegraphing  is  done  by  automatic 
machines,  Greenwich  time  being  sent  in  this  way  to  all  the  great 
towns  throughout  the  country.  Down  below,  on  the  lower  stories 
of  the  same  building,  are  the  engines — one  for  pulping  up  old 
messages,  and  two,  each  of  50-horse  power,  for  the  pneumatic 
tubes,  one  of  which  pumps  while  the  other  exhausts.  Here,  too, 
is  the  battery  room,  with  three  miles  of  shelving  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  cells.  Special  knowledge  is  needed  fully  to  appreciate  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  which  the  various  arrangements  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  display ;  but  no  observer  can  fail  to  be  impressed  both  with 
the  colossal  magnitude  of  that  work  which  concentrates  the  business 
and  interests  of  every  part  of  the  country  and  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  into  this  one  room,  as  into  no  other  place  in  the  world, 
and  with  the  precision  and  fidelity  with  which  the  work  is 
performed. 

In  the  Postal  Department  there  is,  perhaps,  less  to  impress  a 
casual  observer,  unless,  indeed,  the  visit  is  made  at  the  hour  when 
the  general  night  mails  are  making  up.  The  organization  which 
is  able  to  cope  with  the  deluge  of  letters  which  pours  in  upon  the 
office  is  then  seen  at  its  best.  But,  apart  from  the  amusement  of 
a  sensational  coup  d'ceil,  more  is  learnt  of  the  working  of  the 
system  by  going  round  tbe  office  in  the  quieter  hours  of  the  day, 
and  tracing  the  history  of  a  letter  from  the  time  it  enters  to  the 
time  it  leaves  the  building.  As  fast  as  the  letters  drop  from  out¬ 
side  into  the  receptacles  prepared  for  them,  they  are  carried  to  the 
nearest  tables,  where  the  process  of  “  facing  ”  is  gone  through — that 
is,  they  are  all  put  with  the  addresses  on  the  same  side,  and  the 
right  side  uppermost.  This  done,  they  are  carried  further  to  be 
stamped.  The  same  machine  which  does  the  stamping  also  puts 
the  obliterating  mark  on  the  postage-stamp  of  the  letter.  Then 
comes  the  sorting,  which  is  subdivided  into  three  stages.  The 
first  assigns  the  letter  to  the  railway  line  which  goes  to,  or  nearest 
to,  the  town  or  village  to  which  it  is  addressed ;  in  the  second,  all 
the  letters  which  go  by  each  line  are  again  divided  into  districts, 
or  groups  of  towns ;  in  the  third,  the  bag  for  each  place  is  finally 
made  up.  Much  of  the  primary  sorting  is,  in  the  case  of  the  letters 
which  pass  through  London  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  done  in  the  country  offices  from  which  they  start. 
When,  in  the  primary  sorting,  there  is  any  difficulty  as  to  the 
address,  the  letter  is  put  into  a  division  above  tbe  desk  marked 
“  Blind  ” ;  it  is  then  handed  on  for  further  examination  to  a  fresh 
set  of  officials,  and  then,  if  they  are  not  able  to  make  anything 
of  it,  it  is  passed  on  to  the  Returned  Letter  Office.  The  method 
pursued  in  the  department  for  foreign  correspondence  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same.  In  the  Registered  Letter  department  the  principle 
is  somewhat  different.  Each  letter,  from  the  time  when  it  leaves 
the  hand  of  the  sender  to  the  time  when  it  is  delivered  into  the 
hand  of  the  receiver,  has  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  written  receipt 
every  time  that  it  passes  from  one  person  to  another.  The  system 
is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  safety,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
thefts  of  registered  letters  which  come  before  the  police  courts  ; 
but  the  danger  of  detection  in  such  cases,  especially  when  the 
theft  is  repeated,  acts  os  a  powerful  deterrent.  And,  considering 
the  enormous  business  done  by  this  department,  and  the  rare  cases 
of  theft  which  occur,  the  system  seems  to  give  all  the  practical 
security  attainable.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  other,  not  involving 
an  inconvenient  amount  of  trouble  and  delay,  which  would  be 
safer  for  the  public.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  great  pots  of  molten 
wax,  standing  in  a  row  on  the  desks,  with  which  the  sealing  in 
this  department  is  done.  Whenever  an  especially  interesting  or 
curious  address  occurs,  whether  on  a  registered  letter  or  not,  it  is 
recorded  in  books  provided  for  the  purpose.  One  may  be  quoted  as  an 
example  : — “  Mr.  Baddy  O’Rafferty  Shaughnessey — The  Beautiful 
Shamrock — Next  door  to  Barney  O’Flynn’s  Whiskey  Store — 
Stratford-on-Avon — In  the  County  of  Cork,  if  ye  like  Dublin.” 
It  may  be  added  that  the  art  of  sorting  letters,  which  does  not 
come  by  nature,  is  taught  in  the  Post  Office  itself,  where  classes  of 
boys  may  be  seen  receiving  daily  instruction  in  the  craft,  and 
practising  with  dummy  letters  before  their  teacher. 

The  most  curious  department  of  the  Post  Office,  and  that  most 
fertile  in  odd  and  amusing  incidents,  is  the  Returned  Letter  Office, 
off’ Moorgate  Street.  It  is  here  that  all  letters  are  sent  and  opened, 
the  owners  of  which  cannot,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be  found.  If 
human  ingenuity  can  discover  the  writer  or  the  person  to  whom  the 
letter  is  addressed,  one  or  the  other  gets  it  sooner  or  later.  But  in 
many  cases  this  is  impossible,  either  because  the  addresses  and  the 
headings  are  wanting,  or  are  illegible,  or  are  erroneous,  or  else 
because  the  parties  are  dead,  or  have  quitted  the  neighbourhood, 
leaving  behind  them  no  clue  to  their  whereabouts.  It  is  remarkable, 
considering  how  illiterate  and  unintelligent  the  mass  of  the  people 
still  are,  that  only  one  letter  in  two  hundred  fails  to  be  duly  deli¬ 
vered.  Carelessness,  too,  has  almost  as  much  to  do  as  ignorance 
with  the  faulty  addressing  or  fastening  up  of  letters.  Last  year 
seventy-eight  thousand  letters  containing  articles  of  value  passed 
through  this  department ;  and  twenty-two  thousand  articles 
t  scaped  from  the  flimsy  covers  in  which  they  were  wrapped.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  letters,  the  addresses  of  which  cannot  be  tound,  are 
returned  to  the  senders.  Each  official  opens  daily  from  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  six  hundred  letters ;  and  about  three  hundred  inquiries 
are  answered  every  day.  The  opening  is  done  by  men,  as  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letters  opened  are  often  of  the  most  unsavoury  kind ; 
the  re-addressing  and  returning  are  done  by  women.  It  is  found 
that  the  women  show  a  capacity  for  their  work  equal  to  that 
of  the  men,  but  that  their  power  of  enduring  consecutive 
labour  is  by  no  means  the  same.  Not  only  does  the  Returned 


Letter  Office  do  its  work  of  returning  letters  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done,  but  the  facts  which  its  work  discloses  have  a  curious  statistical 
value,  as  showing  the  sort  of  letters  and  parcels  that  pass 
through  the  post,  of  which  those  that  are  ill-addressed  afford 
probably  a  fair  sample.  The  parcels  are  marvellous.  We 
find  not  only  every  conceivable  article  which  can  be  found 
in  a  pawnbroker’s  or  a  haberdasher’s  shop,  but  birds,  beasts, 
reptiles,  fish,  insects,  and  molluscs.  A  short  time  ago  a  wasp's 
nest  was  among  the  temporary  treasures  of  the  department. 
Shortly  before  a  lizard  and  a  slow-worm  (insufficiently  directed) 
found  their  way  to  the  same  office.  They  had  been  packed  in  the 
same  box,  and,  when  opened  overnight,  appeared  to  be  living  in 
peace  and  amity.  The  following  morning  it  was  reported,  as  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  that  one  of  the  creatures  had  vanished 
from  the  closed  box ;  on  examination  it  appeared  that  the  lizard 
had  indeed  gone  from  sight,  and  that  the  slow-worm  was  enor¬ 
mously  swollen  in  his  digestive  parts.  On  one  occasion  a  number 
of  torn  letters  were  forwarded  to  the  department  from  a  letter-box 
into  which  a  mouse  had  been  thrown  by  some  playful  spirit. 
It  turned  out  that  the  mouse  had  left  all  of  the  letters  un¬ 
touched  except  those  which  contained  postage-stamps;  but  its 
sense  of  smell  had  guided  it  to  all  those  with  stamps  in  them, 
and  it  had  bitten  through  the  covers  and  eaten  away  at  the 
adhesive  gum  on  the  backs  of  the  stamps.  It  often  happens 
that  the  parcels  which  find  their  way  to  this  department  contain 
ill-smelling  objects,  such  as  decayed  fruit  and  flowers,  dead  birds, 
stale  meat,  and  rotten  oysters.  For  the  comfort  of  the  openers 
these  parcels  are  sent  up  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  upper 
story,  where  they  are  examined  in  an  iron  lift  fitted  outside 
the  walls,  which  halts  at  the  window  of  the  examining  room. 
The  parcels  can  thus  be  opened  and  investigated  without  the 
offensive  smells  penetrating  into  the  room  itself.  Sometimes 
a  slice  of  paste  or  of  old  plum-pudding  is  found  in  a  letter; 
why  such  a  thing  should  be  sent  at  all  is  a  puzzle,  till  a 
close  examination  shows  that  it  contains  sovereigns,  hidden  in 
it  with  a  view  to  escaping  the  registration  fee.  For  the  same 
reason  sovereigns  are  often  concealed  in  newspapers.  It  frequently 
happens  that  uuaddressed  letters,  when  opened,  are  found  to 
contain  cheques,  sometimes  to  a  very  large  amount.  These  it  is 
of  course  easy  to  return,  through  the  banker,  to  their  owners.  But, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the  department  is  left  with  a  mass 
of  articles  of  every  conceivable  kind  on  its  hands,  which  at 
intervals  of  three  months  are  sold  by  auction.  Among  these  are 
empty,  unaddressed  purses,  which  are  constantly  found  in  letter¬ 
boxes,  put  there  bv  thieves  who  have  transferred  tbe  contents  to 
their  own  packets.'  House-keys  are  also  frequently  found  in  the 
same  places,  dropped  into  them  by  tenants  who  have  left  their 
houses  without  paying  the  landlord  his  rent.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  they  politely  attach  a  label  to  the  key,  with  the  name  and 
address  o"f  the  landlord,  thus  signifying  to  him  that  he  may  look 
out  for  another  and  more  solvent  occupier.  From  the  old  name 
of  the  Dead  Letter  Office  a  popular  belief  arose  that  all  inquiries  as 
to  persons  dead  or  missing,  or  as  to  soldiers  or  sailors  who  have 
not  been  heard  of  by  their  friends,  should  be  made  there. 

Some  of  the  misdirections  of  letters  are  very  curious.  One  to 
“Owl  O'Neill”  was  for  a  long  time  a  source  of  much  per¬ 
plexity,  till  at  length  some  quick-eared  official,  caught  by  a 
certain  similarity  of  sound,  suggested,  as  it  proved  correctly,  that 
it  was  meaut  for  “  Rowland  Hill,”  the  writer  having  apparently 
often  heard  the  word  pronounced,  but  never  seen  it  written.  A 
telegram  is  sent  to  “  Gaptn.  Trailer, ”  which  turns  out  to  be 
intended  for  the  “  Controller  ”  of  the  department.  A  letter  is 
sent  to  some  person  who  cannot  be  found  signed  “  Rank  and 
File  ” ;  a  young  clerk  in  the  office,  new  to  his  work,  takes  this  to 
be  the  name  of  a  firm,  and  readdresses  it  “  Messrs.  Rank  and 
File.”  Another  is  addressed : — 

Private  Jones, 

Nemo  me  impune  lacessit, 

the  motto  of  the  regiment  being  taken  to  be  part  of  the  address. 
A  medical  certificate  i3  among  the  treasures  of  the  department, 

worded  as  follows  “  This  is  to  certify  that  I  attended  Mrs. - 

in  her  last  illness,  and  that  she  died  in  consequence  thereof." 
Singular  answers  to  advertisements  as  to  the  boarding-out  or 
adoption  of  children  occur — e.g.  “  Allow  me  to  state  that  I  am 
not  a  lady,  but  that  the  father  of  the  child  is  a  perfect  gentle¬ 
man  ” ;  and,  again,  “  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  a  young  person, 
and  that  I  have  a  dear  little *boy.”  An  envelope  containing  a 
pair  of  spectacles  is  sent,  apparently  by  a  servant-girl  in  London, 
to  “  My  dear  Father  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  white  house  with 
green  palings.”  There  is  a  letter  by  a  mad  person,  sum¬ 
moning  a  friend  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  for  judgment  in 
the  next  world,  whence  the  letter  is  dated.  A  woman  writes 
to  say  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  caused  by  the  pre¬ 
valent  practice  of  burying  people  alive,  and  signs  herself  by 
her  “  professional  name  ”  of  “  Anna  the  Prophetess  ”  and  by  her 
“  general  name  ”  of  “  Miss  R - .”  The  attention  of  the  depart¬ 

ment  is  particularly  called  by  the  Prophetess  to  this  baleful  custom. 
She  ejaculates,  with  as  much  truth  as  fervour,  “  What  an  awefidl 
position  to  be  placed  in  !  ”  A  man  in  Cheshire  writes  a  letter  to  the 
Coroner  and  J  ury  who  are  going  to  hold  an  inquest  on  him  after  he 
has  committed  suicide.  It  is  full  of  bitter  complaints  against  his 
friends.  Either,  however,  his  courage  failed  him,  or  he  came  to 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  life;  for  he  did  not  commit  suicide, 
after  all ;  and  thus  the  letter  reached  the  Returned  Letter  Office, 
and  not  the  Cheshire  Coroner.  There  are  two  classes  of  persons, 
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one  of  whom  always  get  the  letters  written  to  them,  and  the  other 
of  whom  always  get  returned  to  them  the  letters  which  do  not 
reach  those  to  whom  they  were  written.  The  first  consist  of 
people  of  title,  whose  addresses  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  Red 
Book,  and  the  second  of  those  people,  generally  men  of  business, 
whose  name  and  address  are  stamped  on  their  envelopes.  These, 
indeed,  get  their  letters  back  unopened,  and  not  even  the  officials 
of  the  department  are  initiated  into  their  secrets. 


THE  SUNDERLAND  LIBRARY. 

SIX  years  ago  the  amateurs  of  great  collections  were  excited 
by  the  sale  at  Christie’s  of  the  celebrated  Marlborough  gems. 
Although  these  were  sold  at  one  bid  for  the  large  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  guineas,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  much  as 
was  expected  or  perhaps  required.  The  gems  were  collected  by 
the  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  inherited  the  strong  family 
taste  for  accumulating  works  of  art  from  his  ancestor,  the  third 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  His  son  was  that  Marquess  of  Blandford  so 
celebrated  by  “  Froggy  ”  Dibdin,  who  collected  the  Whiteknights 
Library,  and  paid  at  the  Roxburgh  sale,  in  competition  with  Lord 
Spencer,  the  then  unprecedented  sum  of  2,260/.  for  one  book,  the 
Valdarfer  Decameron — in  honour  of  which  the  still  flourishing 
Roxburghe  Club  was  instituted.  When  Lord  Blandford  succeeded 
to  the  dukedom  the  Whiteknights  library  was  sold.  This  Deca¬ 
meron  then  fetched  about  one-fourth  of  what  it  had  cost,  although 
at  a  later  period  it  passed,  at  a  price  intermediate  between  its  first 
and  its  second,  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Spencer.  Curiously,  how¬ 
ever,  another  copy  of  this  most  rare  book,  not  quite  perfect, 
was  already  at  Blenheim.  It  will  be  included  in  the  coming 
sale  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Sunderland  Library.  This 
collection  was  made  by  Charles,  third  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  He  was  not  the  well-known  states¬ 
man  to  whom  there  are  so  many  references  in  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  but  his  son,  himself  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Secretaries  of  State  under  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. 
In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Sunderland  Library,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  have  to  make  fuller  reference,  the  collection  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  Earl  “  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and 
II.”;  but  he  died  in  1722,  and  George  I.  survived  him  more  than 
four  years.  A  mistake  like  this  on  the  threshold  causes  a  feeling 
of  distrust  as  to  the  rest  of  the  preface  to  the  Catalogue.  Earl 
Charles  married  the  second  daughter  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  on  whom  and  her  descendants  the  honours  and  estates 
were  settled,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  senior  line,  now  represented  by 
the  Duke  of  Leeds.  One  of  his  great-grandsons  was  that  George 
John,  second  Earl  Spencer,  who,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Dr. 
Dibdin,  formed  the  famous  library  of  which,  during  his  lifetime, 
the  early  books  were  placed  in  Spencer  House,  London,  and  the 
remainder  at  Althorp,  but  which  were,  after  his  death,  concentrated 
at  the  latter  place.  His  rival  at  more  than  one  celebrated  auction 
was  his  cousin,  the  Lord  Blandford  mentioned  above  ;  and  we  read 
in  Dibdin’s  high-flown  account  of  the  Roxburgh  sale  that  Lord 
Althorp,  the  future  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stood  by  his  father 
on  that  great  occasion.  The  Sunderland  Library  was  transferred  to 
Blenheim  in  1733,  when  the  son  of  its  collector  succeeded  his  aunt, 
the  Duchess  Henrietta.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
creased  even  by  that  great  book-fancier  the  fourth  Duke,  and  it 
remains  substantially  what  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  house 
of  Hanover.  Accordingly  it  possesses  a  certain  unity  of  character  as 
the  collection  of  a  bibliomaniac  whose  means  equalled  his  tastes,  and 
who  lived  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  This  peculiarity 
makes  its  dispersion  a  matter  of  special  regret.  In  its  entirety  it 
is  a  monument.  It  has  not  been  brought  together  for  scoffers  like 
Charles  Lamb,  who  expressed  himself  strongly  about  what  he  calls 
biblia  abiblia,  among  which  he  reckoned  court  calendars,  direc¬ 
tories,  pocket-books,  draught-boards  bound  and  lettered  on  the 
back,  scientific  treatises,  almanacs,  statutes  at  large,  history  in 
general,  and,  in  short,  all  those  volumes  which  “  no  gentleman’s 
library  should  be  without.”  It  vexed  him  to  see  such  “  things  in 
book’s  clothing  perched  upon  shelves.” 

We  shall  be  curious  to  see  the  prices  fetched  in  these  days 
by  a  collection  of  which  the  chief  rarities  are  the  once  much- 
prized  Editiones  Principes.  The  chief  works  are,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  monumental  character.  They  were  of  more  value  in  their 
place  on  the  shelves  of  the  Blenheim  Library,  aud  in  their 
relation  to  one  another  as  parts  of  a  collection  of  historical 
interest,  than  they  can  possibly  be  when  dispersed  by  the 
hammer  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Still,  if  the  Liver¬ 
pool  or  Birmingham  or  Glasgow  people,  about  whose  new¬ 
born  literary  taste  we  hear  so  much,  wish  for  a  substantial 
foundation  for  one  of  the  great  Free  Libraries  of  the  future,  they 
will  have  now  an  opportunity,  never  again  likely  to  occur,  of 
imitating  Mr.  Bromilow’s  sporting  and  successful  first  bid  for  the 
Marlborough  gems  in  1875.  It  is  curious  to  look  at  the  sums 
realized  at  some  of  the  great  book  sales  of  late  years.  The  Bragge 
collection,  consisting  wholly  of  illuminated  manuscripts  some  five 
hundred  in  number,  was  sold  for  about  12,000 /.  The  Perkitis 
library  went  for  26,000 1,  including  6,000/.  for  the  two  Mazarine 
Bibles.  Sir  William  Tite’s  collection,  one  of  the  choicest  ever 
brought  to  the  hammer,  produced  about  18,000/. 

The  first  portion,  of  which  the  Catalogue  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  bibliomaniacs,  consists  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  lots, 
many  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  lumped  together  at  the  sale. 
It  comprises  names  from  Abelard  to  Chardin,  so  that,  according  to 


the  usual  analogy  of  catalogues,  it  may  be  considered  to  represent  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  library.  The  alphabetical  order  has  been 
adopted  because,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  library  is  strictly  classical.  There  are,  for  instance,  not  fewer 
than  thirty-five  editions  of  Catullus,  and  fifty-two  of  Caesar,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first,  or  Editio  Princeps.  Among  the  other  classical 
first  editions  are  those  of  iEschylus,  Venice,  1518  ;  YEsop,  Venice, 
1498;  Apuleius,  Vicenza,  1488;  Aristophanes,  Florence,  1517, 
and  many  more  of  lesser  note.  The  Bibles  are  by  no  means  so 
remarkable,  but  there  is  a  copy  of  the  first  complete  Greek  version, 
the  Aldine  of  1518,  and  a  very  fine  one  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Vulgate — namely,  Fust  and  Schoeffer’s,  of  1462.  This  copy  is 
printed  on  vellum,  and  is  only  inferior  in  interest  to  the  undated 
Bible  known  as  the  Mazarine.  It  is  large,  sound  and  perfect,  says 
the  Catalogue,  the  leaves  being  i6|  in.  by  Ilf.  The  Perkins  copy 
sold  for  .780/.,  and  this  one  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  it.  Among 
the  English  Bibles  are  a  few  of  considerable  value.  The  earliest  is 
Whitchurche's  edition  of  the  “Great  Bible,”  1541,  the  forerunner 
of  our  so-called  Authorized  Version.  It  seldom  occurs  in  a  per¬ 
fect  state,  having  in  most  cases  been  worn  out  in  parish  church 
desks.  The  present  copy  is  described  as  “  perfect  and  generally 
sound  and  clean.”  Next  comes  the  Bishop's  Bible,  of  which  this 
is  “  probably  the  presentation  copy  ”  to  Queen  Elizabeth  pn  the 
part  of  the  printers.  It  has  her  arms  and  initials  on  the  binding, 
but  is  not  of  the  first  edition.  Nor  is  there  any  copy  of  King 
James’s  first,  the  earliest  being  only  of  1619.  There  isa“  Vinegar 
Bible  ”  (1717)  on  vellum,  which  is  a  rarity,  and  some  early  French 
and  Italian  editions,  but  little  else  of  importance  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  department.  Among  romances  the  first  place  must  be 
given  to  the  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  already  mentioned,  this  copy  of 
which  wants  five  leaves,  being  therefore  inferior  to  that  now  in  the 
Spencer  Library,  which  is  perfect.  There  is  a  copy,  nearly  perfect, 
of  the  Mantua  edition  of  1472  ;  but  the  compiler  is  in  error  in 
saying  it  is  “  probably  the  only  copy  existing  in  this  country.'’ 
Lord  Spencer  has  one,  but  it  is  very  imperfect.  It  was  at  the 
Caxton  Exhibition  in  1877.  There  are  in  all  some  sixty-five 
volumes  of  various  editions  of  Boccaccio's  different  works,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rare  Giunta  of  1527,  the  rare  Aldine  of  1522,  and 
above  all  the  Bruges  edition  of  tbe  “  Nobles  Hommes  et  Femmes,” 
which  was  printed  in  1476  bv  Colard  Mansion,  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Blades,  and,  in  fact,  all  modern  authorities,  was  Caxton's 
master  in  the  art  of  printing.  Of  Caxton  there  is  only  his  Chronicle, 
printed  by  another  and  later  hand  ;  but  a  good  many  early  editions 
of  English  poets  occur,  or  will  occur  in  future  parts  of  the  Cata¬ 
logue.  The  preface  calls  especial  attention  to  the  number  of  books 
printed  on  vellum,  but  only  a  few — some  sixteen  or  seventeen- 
are  included  in  the  December  sale.  Of  these,  besides  what  we  have 
noticed  above,  perhaps  the  most  important  is  St.  Augustine’s  He 
Civitate  Dei,  of  which  there  are  two  editions,  one  dated  1470  and 
one  1475.  The  early  Italian  poets  are  well  represented,  and  the  next 
instalment  will,  it  is  understood,  include  a  Dante  manuscript.  The 
Chronicles,  Councils,  county  histories,  and  historical  tracts  do  not 
come  into  the  first  sale,  which  is  fixed  to  take  place  in  December, 
at  the  auction  rooms  of  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson,  where  the 
books  will  be  on  view  during  the  last  week  of  November. 


BANKS  AS  PROMOTERS  OF  SPECULATION. 

CCORDING  to  the  statistics  published  twice  every  year  by 
the  Economist,  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  last  month 
held  between  five  and  six  hundred  millions  of  deposits.  Of 
course  the  whole  of  this  vast  sum  does  not  really  represent 
deposits  in  the  sense  usually  understood  by  that  word  by  the 
general  public.  -  A  part  of  it  is  reckoned  twice  over ;  as,  for 
example,  the  bankers’  balances  figure  in  the  accounts  both  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  of  the  depositing  banks.  A  portion, 
also,  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  and  discounts.  When  the 
holder  of  a  bill  gets  it  discounted,  or  when  a  borrower  obtains 
a  loan  from  a  bank,  the  proceeds  in  either  case  are  entered 
to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  bank.  As  a  rule,  the  advances 
so  made  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  bank  in  cash,  but  are  paid 
away  by  means  of  cheques,  and  thus  appear  only  as  book  accounts. 
Lastly,  a  large  portion  consists  of  current  accounts.  But,  when 
we  have  made  the  fullest  allowance  on  all  these  scores,  the  actual 
deposits — the  savings,  that  is,  of  persons  who  lodge  their  money 
with  banks  either  while  awaiting  a  suitable  investment,  or 
because  they  know  not  how  to  obtain  a  better  interest  for  it — are 
enormous,  and  against  these  deposits  the  only  reserve  held  is  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  we  showed  quite  recently,  the 
reserve  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  has  for  weeks  oscillated 
about  10  millions,  once  actually  dropping  below  that  amount,  then 
rising  again,  only  to  fall  once  more.  The  other  banks,  as  we 
then  pointed  out,  really  keep  no  reserves.  The  balances  which 
they  maintain  at  the  Bank  of  England  are  only  kept  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Clearing  House,  and  in  strictness  must  be  regarded 
only  as  till-money.  The  till-money,  again,  which  they  keep  on 
their  premises  to  meet  the  demands  that  may  come  upon  them 
from  day  to  day,  is  not  a  reserve  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  And 
the  only  other  provisions  they  make  against  sudden  and  large 
demands  upon  them  are  the  loans  which  they  advance  to  the  bill- 
brokers  either  on  call  or  for  very  short  periods,  and  their  in¬ 
vestments  in  securities.  The  loans  to  the  bill-brokers,  however, 
are  just  as  little  a  reserve  as  till-money  itself,  for  the  bill-brokers 
have  no  reserve  upon  which  to  draw ;  and  whenever  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  banks  to  withdraw  the  money  left  with  them, 
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the  bill-brokers  have  no  option  but  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
Lastly,  the  investments  in  Consols  and  other  high-class  securities 
do  not  constitute  a  reserve  proper.  If  a  panic  were  to  occur,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  sell  these  securities,  and  the  securities 
themselves  would  be  of  no  avail  as  payments.  We  come  back 
then  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  the  only  reserve  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  that  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that 
that  reserve  does  not  amount  to  sixpence  in  the  pound  of  the 
deposits  generally  ;  in  other  words,  were  a  run  to  be  made  upon 
the  banks,  there  is  no  reserve  upon  which  to  draw  but  that  held 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  aud  that  is  utterly  inadequate  so  long  as 
the  law  is  enforced.  It  seems  at  first  sight  incredible  that  men 
usually  deemed  so  prudent  and  careful  as  bankers  should  make 
no  provision  against  liabilities  of  such  enormous  amount,  and 
which  at  any  moment  they  may  be  called  upon  to  liquidate.  But 
the  fact  is  that  they  have  grown  accustomed  to  depend  upon  the 
Government.  They  expect  the  Bank  of  England  to  stand  by 
them  should  a  crisis  arise,  and,  when  the  Bank  of  England  itself  be¬ 
comes  endangered  by  this  course,  they  expect  the  Government  to 
authorize  an  infraction  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  This  is  not  a 
very  satisfactory  state  of  tilings,  and  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  The  Bank  Charier  Act  has  already  had  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  suspended,  and  as  things  are  now,  it  is  very  likely 
that  it  will  have  to  be  suspended  again.  The  only  way,  however,  in 
which  this  can  be  avoided  is  by  the  banks  themselves  keeping  an 
adequate  reserve  in  addition  to  that  kept  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  there  are  other  reasons,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  which 
make  it  extremely  desirable  that  this  should  be  done.  We 
readily  concede  that  a  run  such  as  we  have  been  speaking  of  is 
less  likely  now  than  in  the  past.  The  public  is  better  educated, 
understands  financial  questions  better,  aud  is  not  so  apt  to  lose  its 
head  in  a  crisis.  The  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  showed  this 
very  clearly.  If  the  Scotch  public  had  then  taken  alarm,  they 
might  possibly  have  compelled  all  the  other  Scotch  banks  to  have 
closed  their  doors ;  but,  in  fact,  the  other  Scotch  banks  were  at 
no  time  in  danger.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  we  admit,  that  a 
run  should  be  made  upon  all  the  banks  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is 
possible,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  thing  may  occur,  and  it  is  cer- 
taiuly  not  improbable  that  a  run  may  occur  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  banks  in  particular,  and  may  cause  serious  disaster.  Even  at 
the  time  of  the  Gl.asgow  Bank  failure  there  was  a  run  for  a  short 
time  upon  one  of  the  greatest  and  best-managed  of  the  London 
joint-stock  banks.  Happily  it  stopped  before  any  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  followed  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  was  even  a  partial  run 
shows  that  occasions  may  arise  in  which  panic  may  seize  the 
depositors  in  well-managed  and  perfectly  solvent  banks,  and  may 
lead  to  very  disastrous  results. 

The  ultimate  reason,  no  doubt,  why  the  banks  keep  no  real 
reserve  is  that  they  are  obliged,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  interest  upon 
the  deposits  they  hold.  If  they  were  to  keep  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  deposits  idle  they  would  lose  money,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  are  eager  as  far  as  possible  to  employ  every  half¬ 
penny  upon  which  they  pay  interest.  The  result  of  this  practice 
in  endangering  our  monetary  system  we  have  just  been  dwelling 
upon  ;  but  there  is  another  consequence,  scarcely  less  disastrous — 
that  is,  the  stimulus  given  by  the  banks  to  speculation  in  their 
desire  to  employ  profitably  all  their  deposits.  The  proper  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  bank  is  in  bills.  If  a  bank  discounts  good  bills,  it  knows 
exactly  when  each  bill  will  fall  due,  and  it  therefore  can  so 
arrange  its  investments  that  day  by  day  a  portion  of  them  will 
fall  due;  that  at  no  time  will  too  much  of  its  money  be  locked  up, 
or  too  much  of  it  remain  idle ;  but  that  each  day  a  convenient 
amount  will  come  into  its  hands.  The  number  of  bills  offering  for 
discount,  however,  is  much  smaller  than  the  funds  held  by  the 
banks.  Partly  owing  to  railways,  steamships,  and  telegraphs,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  now  for  merchants  to  hold  the  immense  stocks 
of  commodities  which  it  at  one  time  was,  and  consequently  they 
do  not  require  so  large  capitals  as  they  once  did  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  business.  In  other  words,  a  merchant’s  own  capital  goes 
much  further  now  than  it  did  formerly.  Further,  the  low  prices 
which  have  prevailed  of  late  years  enable  the  merchant’s  capital 
to  go  still  further.  And,  lastly,  the  large  profits  which  the 
prosperity  of  trade  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  ensured  have 
made  our  merchants  wealthier  than  they  formerly  were.  For 
all  these  reasons,  merchants  do  not  now  require  so  much  accom¬ 
modation  as  they  once  did.  At  the  same  time  the  deposits  have 
been  steadily  growing.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
all  classes  of  the  people  has  enabled  them  to  save  more  largely 
than  they  formerly  did.  Banking  facilities  are  also  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  more  largely,  and  consequently  deposits  are  growing 
while  bills  are  becoming  more  scarce.  Thus  bankers  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  employ  as  large  a  proportion  as  they  once  did  of 
their  funds  in  the  discounting  of  bills.  They  are  driven,  therefore, 
to  find  some  other  means  of  investment.  One  is  in  the  purchase  of 
good  securities,  such  as  Consols,  United  States  bonds,  Indian  aud 
Colonial  securities,  and  the  like.  But  investments  of  that  kind 
can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  bank.  As  a  kind  of 
reserve,  investment  in  Consols  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary. 
But  if  a  bank  sinks  a  large  proportion  of  its  funds  in  such  a  form, 
it  virtually  ceases  to  be  a  bank.  Besides,  if  all  banks  were  to 
invest  largely  in  these  securities,  they  would  drive  up  prices  so 
high  that  the  yield  would  be  scarcely  remunerative.  The  third 
mode  of  investment  is  that  to  which  we  have  referred  above — loans 
either  “  on  call  ”  or  for  very  short  periods  to  the  bill-brokers ;  but 
here  again  the  amount  so  disposable  is  very  limited.  There  remains, 
therefore,  but  one  other  mode  of  employment,  and  that  is  by  lend¬ 
ing  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and  of  late  years  loans  made  to  the 


Stock  Exchange  by  bankers  have  been  growing  larger  and  larger. 
Every  one  who  has  attended  to  the  subject  must  be  aware  of  the 
enormous  rise  in  the  prices  of  securities  during  the  past  two  years. 
Indeed,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  it  scarcely  mattered  in  what 
securities  one  invested,  for  the  price  was  sure  to  rise.  Therefore, 
a  speculator  was  able  to  buy  almost  at  random,  and  after  a  while 
sell  at  a  profit.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  rush  of  specu¬ 
lators  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  and  both  sexes,  and  very  few  of 
these  speculators  had  the  money  wherewith  to  speculate.  Their 
brokers  borrowed  from  the  banks  in  order  to  “  carry  over,’’  as  the 
phrase  is,  from  account  to  account,  the  speculators  paying  or 
pocketing  the  “  differences  ”  as  the  case  might  be.  As  long  as  the 
speculators  were  able  to  pay  the“  differences,”  and  prices  continued 
to  rise,  all  went  merrily ;  but  after  a  time  the  banks  began  to  grow 
uneasy.  They  saw  that  prices  had  reached  a  level  at  which  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  long  remain.  They  saw  further 
that  they  had  increased  their  loans  so  enormously  that  any  accident 
might  upset  the  market,  and  might  place  themselves  in  a  serious 
dilemma.  They  grew  apprehensive,  therefore,  and  they  began  to 
make  difficulties  about  fresh  advances.  Then  they  began  to 
call  in  a  portion  of  their  loans,  and  ultimately  they  insisted  that 
some  of  tbe  accounts  should  be  closed.  In  their  turn,  the  brokers, 
finding  themselves  thus  pressed,  put  pressure  upon  their  clients,  and 
where  these  were  not  able  to  pay  for  their  purchases,  they  had  to 
sell.  Prices  instantly  began  to  fall,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  crisis. 
Then,  when  prices  had  fallen  far  enough,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  speculators  were  cleared  out  with  heavy  loss  to  themselves, 
the  brokers  paid  off  the  greater  part  of  the  loans  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  banks,  and  the  banks  found  themselves  with  idle 
money  once  more  upon  their  hands.  They  began  to  think  that 
possibly  they  had  been  too  hasty  after  all.  They  had  got  back 
their  money  without  loss,  and  they  looked  ruefully  to  the  low  in¬ 
terest  with  which  they  now  had  to  content  themselves  instead  of 
the  handsome  rates  which  they  were  lately  getting.  They  were 
ready  again  to  lend  as  before,  to  send  up  prices,  and  to  stimulate 
speculation.  And  so  this  game  of  alternate  rises  and  falls  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  anxiety  of  the  banks  to  employ  their  deposits  profit¬ 
ably,  and  at  the  same  time  safely. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  little  better 
than  a  place  of  gambling,  and  of  stock-brokers  as  gamblers  ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  stock-brokers  could  gamble  very  little  without 
the  assistance  of  the  banks,  and  that  bankers  really  contribute  quite 
as  much  to  the  gambling  as  the  brokers,  although  bankers 
are  ready  enough  to  turn  round  when  the  crash  comes  and 
hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  wickedness  perpetrated  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  banks  first  stimulate  the  specula¬ 
tion,  and  then  bring  on  a  collapse  by  precipitately  calling  in  their 
loans.  It  maybe  said  that  the  speculators  deserve  their  fate;  but 
the  question  of  desert  matters  little  if  tbe  final  result  is  loss 
to  tbe  community,  distress,  discredit,  and  depression.  It  is  much 
easier,  however,  to  point  out  tbe  mischief  than  to  suggest 
a  remedy.  The  original  cause  of  the  mischief,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  that  the  banks,  speaking  generally,  pay  interest 
upon  the  deposits  they  receive,  and  consequently  find  it  necessary 
to  employ  these  deposits  to  the  last  halfpenny.  But  the  deposits, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  really  constitute  the  working  capital  of  the 
banks.  The  so-called  capital — that  is,  the  capital  subscribed  by 
the  shareholders — is  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  enor¬ 
mous  business  which  the  banks  do,  and  can  be  looked  upon  really 
only  as  a  kind  of  insurance  that,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  there  is 
a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon.  The  real  working  capital  consists  of 
the  deposits,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  depositors 
should  find  capital  for  the  banks  and  yet  receive  no  share  of  the 
profits.  As  they  share  in  the  risk,  they  have  undoubtedly  a 
right  to  a  share  in  the  profits.  And  it  is  certain  that,  if  they 
were  refused  their  share,  they  would  withdraw  the  deposits,  and 
the  banks  would  soon  find  themselves  without  the  means  of 
carrying  on  the  large  operations  which  they  are  now  doing.  No 
doubt,  in  many  cases,  this  would  be  beneficial.  Some  of  the  great 
joint-stock  banks  have  become  overgrown,  and  would  really  be 
better  and  safer  institutions  if  they  had  smaller  deposits.  Still 
they  are  not  likely  to  think  so  themselves,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  adopt  any  resolution  with  the  result  of  causing 
deposits  to  be  withdrawn.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  we  must  accept 
as  inevitable  some  kind  of  return  to  the  depositors.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give 
them  a  share  of  some  kind  in  the  profits,  rather  than  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  beforehand.  If  their  remuneration  was  to  be  dependent  on 
the  profits  made,  the  business  would  be  safer  than  it  is  at  present, 
when  the  interest  paid  to  the  depositors  is  a  first  charge,  and,  in 
fact,  is  reckoned  as  part  of  the  working  expenses. 


REVIEWS. 


MATABELE  LAND.* 

A  PERUSAL  of  the  notes,  diary,  and  letters  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  this  work  increases  our  regret  for  the  premature 
death  of  the  author.  Had  he  lived  to  return  to  England  there 

*  Matabele  Land  and  the  Victoria  Falls :  u  Naturalist’s  Wanderings  in 
the  Interior  of  South  Afriyi.  From  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  the  late 
Frank  Oates,  F.R.G.S.  Eulted  bv  C.  G.  Oates,  B.A.  London  :  C.  Kegan 
Paul  &  Co.  1 88 1. 
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Would  have  been  something  for  him  to  recast  or  to  amplify,  and 
We  should  have  been  told  more  about  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi 
River,  a  visit  to  which,  after  three  unsuccessful  attempts,  cost  Mr. 
Oates  his  life.  The  work  has  been  edited  by  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  with  care  and  judgment.  The  letters  and  the  notes  have 
been  reproduced  with  some  few  omissions;  a  short  connecting 
narrative  has  been  added  by  the  editor ;  there  are  several  good 
maps ;  and  the  collections  of  skins,  stuffed  birds,  &c.,  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  have  been  carefully  arranged  and  classitied,  and  placed 
in  appendices  which  add  about  one  hundred  pages  to  the  original 
text. 

The  late  Frank  Oates  was  evidently  a  naturalist  from  his  earliest 
youth.  Leeds,  the  place  of  his  birth,  from  its  proximity  to  heath 
and  moorland,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of 
English  birds  and  beasts.  He  was  saved  from  pedantry  by  a  career 
at  Christ  Church  Oxford,  which,  if  not  brilliant  in  the  academical 
point  of  view,  completed  his  education  as  a  gentleman.  He  was 
evidently  of  a  fearless  and  adventurous  nature,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
his  diary  and  letters  justifies  the  expressions  in  the  memoir  as  to  the 
brightness  and  candour  of  his  nature.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
possessed  the  qualities  that  enable  men  to  get  on  with  what 
Dr.  Johnson  called  “savage  men  and  savage  manners”;  and  his 
temper  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  proof  against  those  trials 
which  the  duplicity,  laziness,  and  ingratitude  of  Kaffirs  inevitably 
involved. 

The  whole  period  of  the  voyage  and  exploration  is  comprised 
in  less  than  two  years.  Frank  Oates,  with  his  brother,  left  Eng¬ 
land  in  March  1873,  and  died  of  fever  on  his  return  from  the 
Victoria  Falls  on  the  5th  of  February,  1875.  He  went  from 
D’Urban  through  Natal  and  the  Transvaal,  till  he  reached  the 
territories  known  as  Bamangwato,  Makalaka,  and  Matabele.  He 
spent  some  time  at  Gubuleweyo,  the  capital  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
and  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  the  Victoria  Falls  from 
Inyati ;  but  had  to  retrace  his  steps  and  take  a  line  more  to  the 
north-west,  which  eventually  led  him  to  his  destination.  He 
passed  through  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  a  sketch  of 
which  gives  us  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  city  in  point  of  popu¬ 
lousness  or  beauty.  The  climate  in  the  cold  season  was  almost 
perfection ;  not  so  the  inhabitants.  The  few  English  are  briefly 
dismissed  as  “a  bad  lot.”  No  one  could  afford  to  keep  a  con¬ 
science.  There  was  not  a  book-shop  in  the  place  nor  a  single  good 
building,  and  the  writer  could  only  compare  it  with  a  frontier 
town  in  America  on  the  extreme  edge  of  civilization. 

A  great  deal  of  these  remains  consists  of  notices  of  the  climate 
and  the  country  ;  the  heat  and  the  flies ;  the  bare  scrub ;  the  tracts 
desolated  and  burnt  up  ;  the  “  loDg  backs  of  the  bushless  downs,” 
to  borrow  an  expression  from  Mr.  Tennyson ;  the  thin  streams 
running  through  tracts  of  sand  ;  and  the  difficulties,  physical  and 
social,  of  getting  on  to  the  wished-for  goal.  There  are  also  inci¬ 
dents  of  sport  and  natural  history;  but  there  are  no  thrilling 
escapes  from  infuriated  lions  and  elephants,  and  the  savage 
rhinoceros  found  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Africa  is  only  once 
or  twice  mentioned.  Mr.  Oates  shot  and  hunted  occasionally  to 
procure  specimens  and  to  supply  his  larder,  but  he  was  no  butcher 
in  sport.  His  objects  were  discovery,  adventure,  and  science; 
and  difficulties  only  gave  a  zest  to  his  enjoyment,  and  were  looked 
on  as  things  to  be  fairly  met  and  mastered.  Readers  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  several  local  terms  which  constantly  recur.  To 
“  inspan  ”  and  “  outspan  ”  are  not  unfamiliar,  and  mean  to  yoke 
and  unyoke  the  oxen  of  the  waggon  before  or  after  the  trek.  A 
“  spruit  ”  is  a  small  stream.  Kopjes  are  ranges  of  hills  of  varying 
altitudes.  To  be  “  thrown  out”  at  a  native  Court  is  to  be  ordered  to 
be  put  to  death.  An  Induna  is  a  head  personage  amongst  natives. 
A  knob-kerry  is  a  stick  with  a  knob  to  it,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
sketch  at  p.  95,  an  effective  weapon  in  a  skilful  hand.  Mopani 
trees  resemble  alders.  A  lichter  means  an  open  grassy  space. 
“  Stamped  corn  ”  is  corn  crushed  and  boiled  with  salt  and  fat,  or 
butter,  into  the  consistency  of  still'  rice-pudding — an  excellent  dish 
for  a  hungry  traveller.  Biltong  is  meat  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  a 
“  salted  horse  ”  does  not  mean,  as  might  be  hastily  imagined,  a 
dish  fit  for  the  Societe  ITippophage  of  Paris,  but  an  animal  proof 
by  experience  against  the  return  of  a  peculiar  sickness,  and  there¬ 
fore  worth  just  four  or  five  times  its  original  price. 

The  traveller's  comfort,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  comfortable  in 
the  heat  and  annoyances  of  Southern  Africa,  consists  in  having  a 
good  waggon,  horses,  oxen,  and  attendants.  Mr.  Oates  dwells  on 
the  value  of  the  waggon,  except  in  very  hot  weather,  when  it  is 
intolerable.  It  is  fairly  proof  against  wet ;  there  are  canvas 
curtains  all  round  with  pockets ;  and  the  sleeping  mattrass  is  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  chests  and  packages  below.  Each  waggon  re¬ 
quired  fourteen  oxen,  and  there  were  ponies  and  horses  to  ride. 
There  is  constant  mention  of  roads,  which  we  take  to  be  mere  cart 
tracks,  and  there  were  trying  passages  of  streams  when  the 
waggons  stuck  in  ruts  and  sand.  The  drivers  and  oxen,  however, 
appear  to  have  effected  miracles,  though  every  now  and  then  a 
pole  called  a  dissel-boom  broke,  or  a  wheel  came  off,  or  the  vehicle 
stuck  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  where  the  water  was  breast  high. 
Wet  weather  seems  to  have  been  worse  than  heat.  Provisions 
and  clothes  were  in  danger  of  spoiling,  and  there  was  no  moving 
till  the  rain  ceased.  The  sight  of  grass  and  bush  on  fire  was 
splendid,  and  slightly  compensated  for  the  subsequent  trekking 
over  black  and  dusty  plains. 

Mr.  Oates's  opinion  of  the  natives  was  not  favourable.  The 
Kaffirs  were  haughty  and  aggressive  to  Englishmen,  but  were 
ruled  by  the  King  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  sympathies  of  the 
author  were  with  the  Bushmen,  generally  considered  a  degraded 


race.  But  they  run  and  hunt  capitally,  and  are  good  servants,  though 
cruelly  oppressed  by  Matabeles  and  Makalakas.  Mr.  Oates  showed 
a  perseverance  amounting  to  chivalry  in  his  endeavour  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  remains  of  six  Bushmen,  ruthlessly  massacred  some 
time  before  his  arrival.  In  this  he  was  at  last  successful,  and  one 
of  the  appendices  is  a  valuable  paper  by  Professor  Rolleston  on  the 
skulls  of  these  unfortunate  savages.  Yet  we  confess  to  taking 
more  pleasure  in  reading  about  the  living  than  the  dead;  in 
a  vigorous  despot  aud  his  sister  gorgeously  apparelled  than 
in  the  skulls  of  fifty  Bushmen.  Mr.  Oates  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  at  the  Great  Dance  at  Gubuleweyo, 
performed  bv  warriors  in  celebration  of  their  past  exploits 
and  the  number  of  their  slain  enemies.  The  King  was 
dressed  in  the  skins  of  monkeys  and  a  broad-brimmed  black 
felt  hat,  and  he  carried  an  Elcho  sword-bayonet — given  him  by 
the  author — and  a  “knob-kerry  ”  of  rhinoceros  horn.  The  warriors 
made  a  march  past  him,  singing  in  chorus,  and  followed  by  young 
Kaffir  women  of  magnificent  proportions  and  shapes.  But  all 
these  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  King’s  sister — an  enormously 
stout  lady  of  a  coppery  hue,  attired  in  gilded  chains,  bracelets  of 
brass,  a  freemason's  apron,  and  a  black  skirt  of  wrought  ox-hide. 
For  headdress  she  wore  an  elegant  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers ; 
feathers  out  of  the  tail  of  the  bee-eater,  and  a  circular  ornament 
of  red  clay.  She  made  a  pretence  of  dancing,  but  was  evidently 
too  fat  to  do  much.  The  King,  barring  occasional  fits  of  ill-temper, 
when  he  is  thought  likely  “  to  kill  a  number  of  people,”  does  not 
appear  in  a  very  odious  light.  He  disbelieved  in  the  prowess  of 
the  white  man,  whom  he  thought  to  be  afraid  of  elephants,  and  he 
tried  to  overreach  a  trader  named  Fairbairn,  in  an  exchange  of 
elephants’  teeth  for  a  double-barrelled  gun.  The  King  and  his 
subjects  have  a  strange  prejudice  against  eating  fish,  and  the 
monarch  was  darker  in  hue  than  any  one  else.  A  boy  who  had 
told  a  downright  lie  would  have  been  tortured  to  death  by  the 
King’s  orders,  had  not  old  John  Lee  interfered.  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  Dutch  patriarch  who  lives  in  what,  for  South  Africa,  is 
a  picturesque  part  of  the  country,  with  crags,  greensward,  and  some 
fine  timber.  Lee  thought  locusts  must  be  very  nice  to  eat,  as 
Kaffirs,  game  birds,  and  animals  all  ate  them.  This  potentate 
lived  in  a  big  house,  and  his  brother,  his  father-in-law,  and  his 
poor  relatives  had  little  huts  near  him,  and  were  treated  as  serfs. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  influence  and  position, 
to  be  appealed  to  in  difficulties  or  when  natives  attempted  to 
cheat. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  says  the  editor,  that  we  have  so  little  of 
the  Falls,  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  when  the  author  at 
last  got  there.  It  is  true  that  most  other  travellers  have  visited 
this  wonder  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  volume  of  water  is 
much  reduced,  and  that  Mr.  Oates  went  there  in  the  rains  when 
the  channel  was  full.  We  have,  too,  in  illustration  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  two  sketches,  one  in  chromo-lithograph,  showing  the  rain¬ 
bows  that  span  the  abyss.  The  river  just  above  the  Falls  narrows 
from  two  miles  to  one,  and  it  then  descends  into  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  not  more  than  one  hundred  yards  across.  From 
this  it  escapes  again  “  by  a  still  narrower  channel  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  yards  in  width,”  and  then  it  leads  a  zigzag  course  for 
five  miles  more,  when  it  finally  flows  away  east.  Livingstone  has 
declared  the  height  to  be  twice  that  of  Niagara ;  but,  owing  to 
dense  vegetation,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
scene.  The  spray  is  said  to  mount  to  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  to  be  visible,  as  a  cloud  of  vapour,  twenty  miles  off. 
The  roaring  of  the  waters  was  heard  by  Chapman  at  fifteen  miles 
distance ;  and,  though  there  may  be  a  slight  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  features  of  a  waterfall  which  is  only  accessible  to  a  few  deter¬ 
mined  travellers,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Zambesi  at  this 
point  may  be  fairly  ranked  amongst  the  most  stupendous  sights 
of  the  world.  We  are  compelled,  however,  to  utter  a  serious 
warning  to  all  future  travellers  against  visiting  this  place  at  the 
season  unluckily  chosen  by  Mr.  Oates.  We  are  told  in  the  journal 
that  fever  may  be  caught  at  any  time ;  that  it  is  bad  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  worst  of  all  at  its  close,  when  the  super¬ 
abundant  moisture  is  drying  up.  Mr.  Oates  went  in  January, 
when  the  rains  are  heaviest.  Now  we  take  the  African  fever 
to  be  simply  the  malarious  jungle  fever  of  India,  so  common 
in  parts  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  the  Morung  of  Purnea, 
and  in  the  Terai  of  Rohilkuud.  There  are  ardent  and  weather¬ 
proof  sportsmen  in  India;  but  no  man  with  a  year's  experience 
would  think  of  remaining  in  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
hunting  grounds  after  the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season 
in  May,  while  to  go  there  in  November,  when  the  rains  had 
just  ceased,  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  suicide.  Travellers  going 
to  and  from  the  hill  stations  of  India  make  a  poiut  of  passing 
through  these  deadly  localities  after  sunrise  and  before  sunset, 
and  ordinary  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  can  no  more  stand  such  a 
climate  than  Englishmen.  Dr.  Bradshaw  doubtless  showed  all  the 
skill  and  kindness  in  his  power,  and,  we  apprehend,  plied  the  sufferer 
with  large  doses  of  quinine,  though  we  are  not  told  so ;  but  every 
one  of  the  party  more  or  less  suffered.  The  servants  all  fell  ill. 
Mr.  Stoffel  Kennedy  died  about  the  same  time  of  the  same  disease, 
aud  other  victims  are  mentioned.  A  touching  incident  is  recorded 
in  connexion  with  the  death  of  the  author.  One  of  his  favourite 
pointers,  “  Rail,”  was  missed  after  the  survivors  had  buried  their 
companion,  and  boys  were  sent  to  look  for  him.  He  was  found 
patiently  watching  his  master's  grave,  hiving  gone  back,  it  is 
calculated,  some  eighty'  miLs,  with  this  object.  This  faithful 
animal  died  in  England  on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  master’s 
death,  and  he  was  followed  by  the  other  dog  “Rock”  three 
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weeks  afterwards.  All  this  is  simply  and  touchingly  told  ;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  again  insisting  on  the  imprudence  of  a  visit  to  the 
Falls  at  any  time  except  in  the  dry  and  hot  season.  Defied  or 
insulted  Nature,  as  the  historian  Gibbon  remarked,  long  ago,  is 
sure  in  the  end  “  to  vindicate  hgr  rights,”  and  to  punish  those 
invaders  who  at  the  wrong  seasons  molest  her  ancient  and  solitary 
reign. 

To  zoologists  and  entomologists  the  appendices  in  this  volume, 
■with  their  minute  and  scientific  classification,  will  have  a  value 
far  surpassing  the  notices  of  sport  and  incidents  of  travel  amongst 
strange  tribes  which  make  up  the  volume.  But,  in  our  eyes,  the 
interest  centres  in  the  records  and  the  character  of  the  writer. 
Not  only  does  he  take  us  far  away  from  any  beaten  track,  but  he 
impresses  us  by  his  modest,  manly,  and  sensible  tone,  by  his  intel¬ 
ligent  observation  of  new  scenes,  and  by  his  treatment  of  natives, 
whom  he  was  too  sensible  to  credit  with  unlikely  or  imaginary 
virtues,  and  far  too  strong  and  merciful  to  ill-use. 


BALFOUR’S  EMBRYOLOGY.* 

MR.  BALFOUR’S  exhaustive  and  original  treatise,  on  a 
comparatively  unknown  subject,  is  not  merely  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  our  scientific  knowledge,  but  a  trium¬ 
phant  vindication  of  the  value  of  English  scientific  training, 
and  more  especially  of  that  generous  recognition  of'  natural 
science  which  for  some  years  past  has  distinguished  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  This  treatise  may  be  described  as  a  Cambridge 
book  from  first  to  last.  It  was  at  Cambridge  that  Mr.  Balfour 
obtained  a  First  Class  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos  of  1873, 
followed  by  the  Natural  Science  Fellowship  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  1874;  and  it  is  at  Cambridge  that  he  has  since  pursued 
his  riper  researches,  with  the  exception  of  those  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  out  at  Naples.  I11  these 
days  no  one  can  hope  to  make  more  than  a  portion  of  the  field  of 
science  his  own ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  has  from  the  first  selected  embryo¬ 
logy  as  his  own  particular  province.  In  1874  he  published  The  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Embryology,  Part  I.,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  M.  Foster, 
and  in  1878  A  Monograph  on  the  Development  of  Elasmobranch 
Fishes.  The  remarkable  discoveries  enunciated  in  the  latter  work 
- — some  of  which  had  been  already  announced  in  papers  contributed 
to  scientific  journals — excited  much  attention  at  the  time ;  and  the 
scientific  world,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  was  moved  to 
no  slight  astonishment  when  it  became  known  that  the  author 
had  not  yet  passed  the  age  at  which  men  are  usually  learners 
rather  than  teachers.  But  “  on  viellit  vite  sur  les  champs  de 
bataille  ”  ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  a  still  more  wonderful  in¬ 
stance  of  a  like  precocity.  Most  men  of  science,  we  imagine, 
would  be  content  if,  towards  the  close  of  a  long  life,  they  could 
feel  that  such  a  work  as  this  was  even  fairly  on  the  way  to  com¬ 
pletion  ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  author  cannot  be  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  that  it  has  been  produced  among  the  in¬ 
cessant  claims  on  time  and  thought  which  college  and  university 
work  entails,  our  surprise  is  even  greater  than  our  admiration.  The 
two  volumes  contain  together  1147  closely  printed  pages,  much  of 
the  matter  being  thrown  into  smaller  type  in  order  to  enable  begin¬ 
ners  to  go  rapidly  through  the  subject;  and  at  the  end  of  each 
volume  an  accurate  bibliography  is  given,  carefully  classified.  A 
work  so  voluminous,  so  difficult,  and  written  in  strictly  technical 
language,  must  of  necessity  appeal  to  a  very  narrow  circle  of 
readers.  In  fact,  it  is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  present  state  of 
science  that  much  time  must  of  necessity  elapse  before  it  can  be 
thoroughly  understood.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  find  various 
indications  that  its  value  as  a  standard  work  is  being  already 
recognized.  There  has  been  but  one  opinion  expressed  about  its 
merits  by  men  of  science  in  England ;  it  has  been  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  in  America  ;  and  we  hear  that  it  has  been  translated  into 
German,  and  will  probably  sooii  be  translated  into  French.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  a  minute  analysis  of  it.  We  can 
only  describe  the  scheme  which  the  author  has  proposed  to  him¬ 
self,  with  his  method  of  conducting  the  several  steps  of  his  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  indicate  some  of  his  general  conclusions. 

Embryology,  as  Mr.  Balfour  understands  it,  is  “  a  term  employed 
to  cover  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  an  organism  during  the 
whole  period  included  between  its  first  coming  into  being  and  its 
attainment  of  the  adult  state.”  The  importance  of  studying  in¬ 
dividual  organisms,  and  of  comparing  the  results  observed  in  one 
group  with  those  observed  in  another,  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  following  passage : — 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  embryos  and  larvse  of  the  higher 
forms  of  each  group  pass,  in  the  course  of  their  development,  through  a 
series  of  stages  in  which  they  more  or  less  completely  resemble  the  lower 
forms  of  the  group.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  receives  its  explanation 
on  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  descent.  There  are,  according  to  this  theory, 
two  guiding,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  antagonistic  principles  which  have 
rendered  possible  the  present  order  of  the  organic  world.  These  are  known 
as  the  laws  of  heredity  and  variation.  The  first  of  these  laws  asserts  that 
the  characters  of  an  organism  at  all  stages  of  its  existence  are  reproduced 
in  its  descendants  at  corresponding  stages.  The  second  of  these  laws 
asserts,  that  offspring  never  exactly  resemble  their  parents.  By  the 
common  action  of  these  two  principles  continuous  variation  from  a  parent 
type  becomes  a  possibility',  since  every  acquired  variation  has  a  tendency 
to  be  inherited. 

The  law  of  development  above  stated  may  be  expressed  iu  rather 
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different  language,  so  as  to  mark  its  importance  more  distinctly. 
Each  organism  reproduces  the  variations  inherited  from  all  its 
ancestors  at  successive  stages  in  its  individual  existence,  which 
stages  correspond  with  those  at  which  the  variations  originally 
appeared  in  its  ancestors.  Each  organism  therefore  might  contain 
within  itself  a  full  record  of  its  own  origin,  and,  were  heredity  the 
only  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  discover  the  history  of  the  race  or  group  to  which  the 
individual  organism  belongs.  Heredity,  however,  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  influences  of  which  development  is  the  resultant ;  and  in 
consequence  the  embryological  record  is  usually  both  imperfect 
and  misleading.  It  may  be  compared,  as  Mr.  Balfour  happily 
expresses  it, 

to  an  ancient  manuscript  with  many  of  the  sheets  lost,  others  displaced,  and 
with  spurious  passages  interpolated  by  a  later  hand.  The  embrvological 
record  is  almost  always  abbreviated  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of 
nature  (to  be  explained  on  the  principle  of  survival  of  the  fittest)  to  attain 
her  ends  by  the  easiest  means.  The  time  and  sequence  of  the  development 
of  parts  is  often  modified  ;  and,  finally,  secondary  structural  features  make 
their  appearance  to  fit  the  embryo  or  larva  for  special  conditions  of 
existence.  When  the  life-history  of  a  form  is  fully  known,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  task  is  still  before  the  scientific  embryologist.  Like  the 
scholar  with  his  manuscript,  the  embryologist  has,  by  a  process  of  careful 
and  critical  examination,  to  determine  where  the  gaps  are  present,  to 
detect  the  later  insertions,  and  to  place  in  order  what  has  been  mis¬ 
placed. 

The  recorded  observations  on  these  important  points  have,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  scattered  through  a  number  of  disconnected 
papers,  the  authors  of  which,  with  certain  brilliant  exceptions, 
have  too  frequently  worked  independently  of  their  predecessors, 
and  accumulated  facts  in  a  manner  which  has  clogged  the  advance 
of  science,  rather  than  promoted  it.  Mr.  Balfour  has  brought  a 
rare  critical  faculty  to  bear  upon  this  vast  mass  of  literature,  and 
indicated  the  direction  which  future  researches  should  take.  It 
has  been  his  object  to  find: — 1.  Ancestral  forms  common  to  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  larger  groups  (as,  for  instance,  the  inverte- 
brata) ;  2.  Any  special  larval  form  constantly  reproduced  in  the 
development  of  the  members  of  one  or  more  groups ;  3.  IIow  far 
such  larval  forms  agree  with  living  or  fossil  forms  in  the  adult 
state ;  4.  How  far  organs  found  in  the  embryo  disappear  in  the 
adult;  5.  IIow  far  organs  pass  in  the  course  of  their  development 
through  a  condition  permanent  in  some  lower  form. 

These  investigations  are  succeeded  by  an  account  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  special  organs.  It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  if  the 
difficulties  which  encumber  the  points  here  enumerated  could  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  up,  the  history  of  the  whole  group  would 
become  plain ;  and  the  same  process  having  been  repeated  for  all 
the  groups  into  which  the  animal  kingdom  has  been  divided,  we 
should  have  made  some  advance  towards  the  solution  of  the  larger 
problem  of  the  common  origin  of  all  living  things. 

The  first  volume,  which  was  published  separately  last  year, 
commences  with  a  general  account  of  the  Ovum  (pp.  1-100).  The 
remainder  is  devoted  to  the  systematic  embryology  of  the  Inverte- 
brata,  or,  as  the  author  prefers  to  call  them,  the  Metazoa,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  few  pages  on  the  “  germinal  layers.”  Each  group  in 
succession  is  examined,  the  different  stages  through  which  the 
embryo  passes  are  recounted,  with  the  help  of  copious  illustrations, 
either  taken  from  the  best  authorities  (references  to  which  are 
always  given)  or  from  the  author's  own  drawings;  and  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  a  summary  of  the  general  results  arrived  at  will  be 
found.  The  subject-matter  of  most  of  this  volume  is  of  necessity  in 
large  measure  derived  from  the  labours  of  previous  investigators, 
as  the  author  is  at  pains  to  show  by  references  and  by  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  (which,  by  the  way,  does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive)  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter ;  but  it  has  been  so  rearranged,  sorted, 
and  winnowed  as  to  become  as  good  as  new.  Moreover,  much 
original  work  will  be  found  scattered  through  the  volume  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  iu  the  notes.  We  would  cite  as  particular!}-  original  and 
valuable  the  treatment  of  the  Tracheata  and  the  Crustacea  ;  and 
the  summary  of  the  development  of  the  whole  group  (p.  451), 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  former — centipedes,  insects,  and 
spiders — are  derived  from  “  a  terrestrial  Annelidan  type,”  and  the 
latter  from  an  ancestor  akin  to  the  Phyllopoda,  small  “  Crustacea 
with  the  maximum  number  of  segments  and  the  least  differentia¬ 
tion  of  the  separate  appendages.”  But  we  should  be  led  into  techni¬ 
calities  of  tooabstruse  anatureif  we  pursued  this  subject  any  further; 
and  we  will  therefore  turn  to  the  second  volume.  In  this  there 
is  much  more  original  work.  Mr.  Balfour  tells  us  in  the  pre¬ 
face  that  his  own  investigations  have  covered  the  ground  more 
completely  than  in  the  first  volume ;  “  a  not  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  facts  recorded  having  been  directly  verified”  by 
himself.  The  illustrations  also,  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
iu  number,  all  admirably  conceived  and  executed,  have  more 
frequently  been  drawn  by  himself.  The  whole  work,  there¬ 
fore,  bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  individuality  impressed  upon  it 
more  clearly  than  the  former  volume  did  ;  and  shows  how  wide, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  minute,  his  researches  have  been.  The 
volume  opens  with  ten  chapters  on  the  developmental  historv  of 
the  Chordata.  This  group  contains,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour’s 
views — (1)  The  Cephalochorda,  of  which  there  is  a  single  genus 
only,  Amphioxus;  (2)  The  Tunicates  or  Ascidians ;  (3)  The 
Vertebrate.  The  first  of  these  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  fish  ;  and 
the  second  has  been  placed  by  zoologists  in  different  posi¬ 
tions  among  the  Invertebrata.  Recent  microscopic  researches, 
however,  have  revealed  indications  of  vertebrae  in  both,  by 
which  this  change  of  their  position  has  been  justified.  We 
mention  this  as  a  typical  instance  of  the  importance  of  the 
bearing  of  Mr.  Balfour's  researches  upon  systematic  zoology. 
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The  more  internal  characters,  and  especially  enibryological  cha¬ 
racters,  are  studied,  the  more  certain  becomes  a  revolution  in  our 
old  notions  of  differences  and  affinities.  These  opening  chapters 
are  succeeded  by  three  comparative  chapters,  completing  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Systematic  Embryology.  The  remaining  chapters  record 
the  development  of  the  organs,  the  skeleton,  and  the  muscular 
system,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  original  of  the  whole 
work.  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose,  however,  to  do  more  than 
mention  them  here.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  advise  our  bio¬ 
logical  readers  to  study  for  themselves  the  chapters  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  fishes,  birds,  and  reptiles,  where  they  will  find  set  forth 
in  full  the  steps  which  have  led  the  author  to  his  general  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  ancestral  form  of  the  Chordata — the  part  of  the  work 
which,  as  it  includes  the  probable  ancestor  of  man,  is  doubtless 
that  which  most  readers  will  first  turn  to.  In  the  first  place,  ho 
concludes  that  in  that  form  the  mouth  had  a  more  or  less  suctorial 
character ;  that  it  was  placed  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body ; 
and  that  it  has  only  gradually  been  adapted  to  biting  purposes,  and 
carried  forward  to  the  front  end  of  the  head.  Secondly,  this  pri¬ 
mitive  creature  had  a  notochord  as  its  sole  axial  skeleton ;  and, 
thirdly,  numerous  gill-slits.  This  form  is  still  persistent  in 
the  little  lancelet  (Amphioxus)  and  in  the  Ascidians.  Gradu¬ 
ally  gills  were  developed,  together  with  a  brain  and  organs 
of  sense,  and  we  get  a  form  of  which  the  lampreys  give 
us  some  idea.  The  next  step  was  the  development  of  what 
are  called  “  branchial  bars,”  and  the  formation  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  jaws.  The  nearest  living  representatives  of  this  group 
are  the  sharks  and  rays,  which  still  retain  in  the  adult  state 
the  ventrally-placed  mouth.  The  direct  descendants  of  these, 
with  perhaps  the  intervention  of  a  hypothetical  group  called 
the  Proto-ganoidei,  are  the  Ganoids — those  remarkable  armour- 
plated  fishes  which  were  evidently  common  at  a  former  period 
of  the  world’s  history,  and  of  which  there  are  still  a  few  degenerate 
survivors — and  the  Dipnoi,  or  mudfishes.  These  latter  became  in 
time  the  parents  of  the  Amphibia,  while  the  former  developed  into 
the  bony  fishes  (Teleostei),  and  through  them  into  the  Reptiles 
and  the  Mammalia.  We  feel  that  we  owe  the  author  some  apology 
for  thus  briefly  indicating  conclusions  the  value  of  which  can  only 
be  fully  appreciated  by  a  painstaking  study  of  his  work,  with  the 
aid  of  a  museum  and  a  laboratory.  We  venture  to  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  remarks  may  suggest  this  labour  to  some  students. 
They  will  find  themselves  amply  repaid. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  before  long,  so  rapidly  does  science  ad¬ 
vance,  a  new  edition  of  this  book  will  become  necessary.  When 
this  happens,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  induced  to  preface 
it  by  an  historical  introduction  of  which  he  gave  a  sketch  in  his 
elementary  treatise,  containing  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  science  of  embryology.  We  do  not  mention  the  absence 
of  this  as  a  defect ;  but  its  presence  would  be  a  valuable  supple¬ 
ment  to  a  work  which  is  alike  admirable  in  conception  and  in 
execution. 


WORTHIES  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

THE  “  Historical  and  Critical  Sketches  ”  which  form  this 
bulky  volume  have,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  already  been 
published  separately.  The  gratifying  success,”  writes  Dr. 
Dulcken,  the  editor,  “  that  has  attended  the  publication  of  the 
separate  biographies  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  will  find 
acceptance  in  this  their  collective  form.”  It  is  owing,  we  suppose, 
to  this  piecemeal  issue  that  the  sketches  follow  one  another  in  so 
curious  an  order.  We  begin  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
Napoleon,  and  end  with  John  Bright  and  Homer.  Horatio  Nelson 
comes  between  Martin  Luther  and  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  while  J  ulius 
Cassar  has  on  either  side  of  him  as  supporters  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  John  Wesley.  From  Gustavus  Adolphus  we  pass  to  Socrates, 
and  from  Socrates  to  Robert  Bruce.  The  writers  have  endea¬ 
voured,  we  are  told,  “  to  concentrate  as  much  information  within 
the  limits  of  each  sketch  as  was  compatible  with  clearness  of  de¬ 
scription.  J’evite  d'etre  (sic)  long  etje  deviens  obscur  was  the  caution  j 
given  by  Boileau  to  the  cultivators  of  beauty,”  adds  Dr.  Dulcken. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  does  not  go  to  the  maxim  as  given  by  Horace. 
It  would  have  saved  him  from  showing  his  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness  of  French  accents.  Such  a  trifling  matter  as  this,  however,  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  notice  among  thegrave  charges  to  which  this  book 
lies  open.  The  editor  himself,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  falls  into  the 
grossest  blunders.  One  of  his  contributors,  however,  whose 
sketches  bear  the  initials  of  S.  I.  A.,  goes  beyond  blunders,  and  is 
guilty  of  the  most  shameless  literary  larceny.  Whether  he 
stands  alone  in  this  among  his  fellow-contributors  we  do  not 
know.  It  was  enough  for  our  purpose  to  examine  one  or  two  of 
the  sketches  somewhat  carefully,  and  to  pass  over  the  rest  in 
contempt.  Has  the  law  of  copyright,  we  found  ourselves  asking, 
suddenly  come  to  an  end  ?  or  are  the  great  publishers  too  good- 
natured,  or  perhaps  too  careless,  to  put  it  in  force  ?  This  is  not 
the  first  writer  whom,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  we  have  convicted 
of  stealing  wholesale  from  works  the  copyright  of  which  has  not 
yet  expired.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  one  of  these  shame¬ 
less  scribblers  were  brought  before  a  court  of  law,  and  taught 
that  an  author  and  his  publishers  have  rights  which  cannot  be 
wantonly  assailed.  A  stop  might  in  that  case  be  put  to  the  issue 

*  Worthies  of  the  World:  a  Series  of  Historical  and  Critical  Sketches  of 
the  Lives,  Actions,  and  Characters  of  Great  and  Eminent  Men  of  all 
Countries  and  Times.  Edited  by  II.  \V.  Dulckcu,  Pli.D.  London  :  Ward, 
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of  these  worthless  books,  in  which  some  great  writer’s  highly- 
finished  labour  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  chrono¬ 
meter  is  dealt  with  by  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  '  The  beautiful 
workmanship  is  wantonly  wasted,  and  by  the  utter  sacrifice  of 
what  constituted  its  real  value  a  little  silver  or  gold  is  got  out  of 
the  melting-pot. 

The  charge  that  we  have  brought  against  S.  I.  A.  is  already 
serious  enough.  But  he  has  added  to  the  offence,  for  he  has 
artfully  tried  to  hide  it.  As  we  shall  presently  prove  beyond  all 
manner  of  doubt,  he  has  hoped  to  cast  a  veil  over  his  pilferings  by 
now  and  then  openly  avowing  his  obligations  to  the  writer  on 
whom  he  has  preyed.  He  first  of  all  appropriates  wholesale  a  long 
passage,  and  then  he  tacks  on  to  it  a  few  lines  which  he  places  be¬ 
tween  quotation  marks,  and  in  which  he  owns  the  author.  The 
ignorant  or  unwary  reader  would  never  for  a  moment  guess  that 
up  to  the  place  where  these  marks  are  given  he  had  not  been  read¬ 
ing  S.  I.  A.’s  own  words.  It  is  on  his  sketch  of  William  Pitt  that 
we  base  this  accusation.  A  considerable  part  of  it  is  taken  from 
Macaulay’s  contribution  to  the  Encgdopatdia  Britannica.  As  this 
was  written  in  the  year  1859,  the  copyright  has  still  many  years  to 
run.  But  even  if  it  had  expired,  no  justification  could  be  found  in 
that  fact  for  the  meanness  and  the  impudence  of  a  writer  who  tries 
to  pass  off'  as  his  own  the  polished  eloquence  of  a  great  author. 
The  opening  passage  of  S.  I.  A.’s  sketch  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  charges  we  bring  against  him.  In  a  parallel  column  we  give 
the  passages  in  Macaulay  on  which  the  robbery  has  been  com¬ 
mitted: — 

S.  I.  A.  Macaulay. 


The  subject  of  the  following  me¬ 
moir  had  a  good  start  in  life.  He 
inherited  a  name  which  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  was  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  civilized  world,  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  every  Englishman  with 
pride,  and  by  every  enemy  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  mingled  admiration  and 
terror.  William  Pitt  the  younger 
was  born  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1759,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Chatham  and  of 
Lady  Hester  Grenville,  Countess  of 
Temple  ....  When  only  seven 
years  of  age,  the  interest  he  took  in 
grave  subjects,  the  ardour  with 
which  he  pursued  his  studies,  and 
the  sense  and  vivacity  of  his  remarks 
on  books  and  events,  amazed  his 
parents  and  instructors. 

A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady 
Chatham,  a  woman  of  considerable 
ability,  remarked  to  her  husband, 
that  their  youngest  son  at  twelve 
had  left  far  behind  his  elder  brother 
who  was  fifteen.  “  The  fineness,” 
she  wrote,  “  of  William’s  mind 
makes  him  enjoy  with  the  greater 
pleasure  what  would  be  above  the 
reach  of  any  other  creature  of  his 
small  age.” 

At  fourteen  the  lad  was  already  a 
man  so  far  as  intellect  was  con¬ 
cerned.  Ilayley,  who  met  him  at 
Lynn  during  the  summer  of  1773, 
was  amazed,  delighted,  and  some¬ 
what  over-awed,  by  hearing  wit  and 
wisdom  from  so  young  a  mouth.  The 
poet  afterwards  regretted  that  his 
shyness  had  prevented  him  from 
submitting  the  plan  of  an  extensive 
literary  work  which  he  was  then 
meditating,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
extraordinary  boy.  The  boy  indeed 
had  alread}'  written  a  tragedy,  bad, 
of  course,  but  “  not  worse  than  the 
tragedies  of  Ilayley.”  “  This  piece,” 
Lord  Macaulay  tells  us,  “  is  still 
preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in 
some  respects  highly  curious.” 


William  Pitt,  the  second  son  of 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
of  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  daughter 
of  Hester,  Countess  Temple,  was 
born  on  the  28th  May,  1759.  The 
child  inherited  a  name  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  was  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
was  pronounced  by  every  English¬ 
man  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy 
of  England  with  mingled  admiration 
and  terror  ....  At  seven,  the  inte¬ 
rest  which  he  took  in  grave  subjects, 
the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued 
his  studies,  and  the  sense  and  viva¬ 
city  of  his  remarks  on  books  and  on 
events,  amazed  his  parents  and  in¬ 
structors  ....  A  letter  is  extant  in 
which  Lady  Chatham,  a  woman  of 
considerable  abilities,  remarked  to 
her  lord  that  their  younger  son  at 
twelve  had  left  far  behind  him  his 
elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen.  “The 
fineness,”  she  wrote,  “  of  William’s 
mind  makes  him  enjoy  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  what  would  be 
above  the  reach  of  any  other  crea¬ 
ture  of  his  small  age.”  At  fourteen 
the  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man. 
Ilayley,  who  met  him  in  Lyme  in 
the  summer  of  1773,  was  astonished, 
delighted,  and  somewhat  overawed, 
by  hearing  wit  and  wisdom  from  so 
young  a  mouth.  The  poet,  indeed, 
was  afterwards  sorry  that  his  shy¬ 
ness  had  prevented  him  from  sub¬ 
mitting  the  plan  of  an  extensive 
literary  work,  which  he  was  then 
meditating,  to  the  judgment  of  this 
extraordinary  boy.  The  boy,  in¬ 
deed,  had  already  written  a  tragedy, 
bad  of  course,  but  not  worse  than 
the  tragedies  of  his  friend.  This 
piece  is  still  preserved  at  Chevening, 
and  is  in  some  respects  highlv 
curious. 


It  will  bo  seen  tliat  S.  I.  A.  lias  not  strictly  kept  to  Macaulay’s 
language.  The  first  sentence  is,  of  course,  his  own.  If  lie  had 
confined  himself  to  such  statements  as  that  William  Pitt  “  had  a 
good  start  in  life,”  he  would  have  merely  made  himself  a  fair 
butt  for  ridicule.  He  gives,  however,  avowedly  some  fifteen 
lines  from  Macaulay,  of  which  we  have  thought  it  needful 
to  quote  only  the  first  two,  and  so,  as  we  have  said,  en¬ 
deavours  to  pass  off  the  remainder  as  his  own.  At  the  end 
of  the  quotation,  he  apparently  returns  to  his  own  narrative ; 
but  he  again  pilfers  Macaulay’s  article,  here  and  there,  making, 
as  before,  slight  but  foolish  changes  iu  the  language.  This 
trick  he  plays  several  times,  frequently,  but  not  always, 
marking  his  theft  by  following  it  up  with  an  acknowledged  quo¬ 
tation.  As  our  readers  will  have  noticed,  he  cannot  even  copy 
correctly.  “  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  daughter  of  Hester,  Countess 
Temple,”  has  been  changed  by  this  blunderer  into  “  Lady  Hester 
Grenville,  Countess  of  Temple,”  and  Lyme  becomes  Lynn.  As 
Lord  Chatham  had  but  two  sons,  Macaulay,  of  course,  speaks  of 
William  Pittas  “their  younger  son.”  “Younger,”  S.  I.  A.,  in 
his  ignorance  of  grammar,  changes  into  “youngest.”  -Simplicity 
seems  to  be  no  less  offensive  to  him  than  correctness.  “  The  lad 
was  in  intellect  a  man,”  Macaulay  wrote.  “  The  lad  was  already 
a  man  so  far  as  intellect  was  concerned,”  writes  the  pilferer.  In 
the  description  which  he  steals  of  Pitt’s  residence  at  Cambridge, 
he  makes  a  change  in  one  sentence  which  renders  it  absurd. 
Macaulay  wrote,  “  At  seventeen,  he  was  admitted,  after  the  bad 
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fashion  of  those  times,  by  right  of  birth,  without  any  examination, 
to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.”  S.  I.  A.  improves  upon  this 
clear  statement  after  the  following  fashion  : — “  At  seventeen  he 
was  admitted,  after  the  pernicious  practice  of  those  times,  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.” 

We  will  venture  to  trouble  our  readers  with  one  more  set  of 
arallel  passages,  so  that  we  may  establish  this  writer's  dishonesty 
eyond  a  shadow  of  doubt : — 

S.  I.  A. 

It  was  asserted  in  many  after- 
dinner  speeches,  Grab  (sic)  Street 
elegies,  and  academic  prize  poems 
and  prize  declamations,  that  the 
gi-eat  Minister  died  exclaiming  “  Oh 
my  country  !  ”  This  is  a  fable ; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  last  words 
which  he  uttered,  while  he  knew 
what  he  said,  were  broken  exclama¬ 
tions  about  the  alarming  state  of 
public  affairs. 

A  motion  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Pitt  should  be 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral  and 
a  monument.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech  which 
welk  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a 
model  of  correct  taste  and  good  feel¬ 
ing.  The  task  was  the  most  invi¬ 
dious  that  ever  an  orator  undertook; 
but  it  was  performed  with  a  huma¬ 
nity  and  delicacy  which  were 
warmly  acknowledged  by  the  mourn¬ 
ing  friends  of  the  deceased. 

S.  I.  A.  carries  bis  stealings  still  further  without  a  word  or  a 
mark  to  Bhow  that  the  words  are  not  his  own.  He  does  not  even 
spare  that  noble  passage  in  which  our  great  historian  tells  how,  as 
Wilberforce  said,  “  the  eagle  face  of  Chatham  from  above  seemed 
to  look  down  with  consternation  into  the  dark  house  which  was  re¬ 
ceiving  all  that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory.”  Four  lines 
later  he  is  at  his  old  subterfuge,  and  thus  begins  a  new  paragraph : — 
“  ‘  Some  of  Pitt’s  admirers,’  remarks  Lord  Macaulay,  ‘  seemed 
to  consider,’  ”  &c.  One  improvement  that  S.  I.  A.  has  made  on  the 
language  of  the  original  is  too  admirable  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  A  dead  Prime  Minister,  he  feels,  must  not  be  spoken  of 
as  “  him  who  was  gone,”  but  as  “the  deceased.”  We  may  be 
thankful  that  he  did  not  go  a  step  further,  and  write  “  the  mourn¬ 
ing  friends  of  the  late  lamented  deceased.”  We  are  reminded  of 
the  correction  that  the  Alderman  proposed  to  make  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  that  was  to  be  placed  on  Pitt’s  statue  in  Guildhall,  wherein 
it  was  stated  that  a  man  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  of  England 
during  nearly  twenty  years  died  poor.  The  Alderman  moved 
to  strike  out  “  poor  ”  and  write  in  its  place  “  in  reduced 
circumstances.” 

While  we  thus  expose  the  dishonesty  of  a  contributor,  we  must 
not  pass  over  in  silence  the  work  of  the  editor.  Many  of  the 
sketches  are  from  his  own  pen.  In  all  such  collections  as  the  one 
before  us  we  are  sure  to  find  a  Life  of  Johnson.  No  task  seems 
at  first  easier  than  to  hash  up  Boswell,  and  yet  there  are  few  tasks 
in  which  a  careless  and  ignorant  workman  more  hopelessly  breaks 
down.  Dr.  Dulcken  shares  the  fate  of  many  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  worthless  abridgments  of  a  great 
work.  Not  a  few  of  the  errors  into  which  he  falls  have  their  source 
in  the  ostentation  of  learning.  In  a  sketch  it  was  needless  to  mention 
Johnson’s  godfather,  Dr.  S5  win  fen,  or  his  pupil  Oftely,  or  the 
bookseller  Gardener,  or  Boerhaave,  or  Barretier,  or  Lobo,  or 
Lilliput,  or  Windham.  If,  however,  they  are  introduced,  some 
little  regard  should  be  paid  to  spelling,  and  they  should  not  be 
printed  Swinfer,  Ollley,  Gardner,  Boerhave,  Basietire,  Lobe, 
Liliput,  and  Wyndham.  Neither  was  it  needful  to  make  any 
mention  of  a  grant  that  Bennet  Langton’s  forefathers  had  received 
from  an  early  king.  But  if  Dr.  Dulcken  thinks  it  well  to  make 
now  and  then  a  display  of  his  knowledge  of  history  and  of 
Boswell,  he  should  at  all  events  be  careful  how  he  copies.  Tie 
says,  “  One  of  Langton’s  ancestors,  as  Johnson  complacently  re¬ 
marked,  received  a  grant  from  Edward  III.”  In  Boswell  the 
passage  stands  thus: — “I  have  heard  him  say  with  pleasure, 
*  Langton,  Sir,  has  a  grant  of  free-warren  from  Henry  the  Second.’  ” 
Croker  in  a  foot-note  adds  that  Bishop  Langton  had.  had  a  similar 
grant  from  Edward  the  First.  Dr.  Dulcken  apparently  has  combined 
the  two  accounts.  He  has  been  forced  to  choose  between  the  two 
names ;  but,  if  he  lias  ousted  Henry,  at  all  events  he  has  added  his 
“  Second  ”  to  Edward’s  “  First,”  and  so  has  brought  out  as  his 
result  Edward  the  Third.  In  the  account  that  he  gives  of  Johnson’s 
famous  “  frisk  ”  with  Langton  and  Beauclerk,  when  he  had  been 
wakened  up  at  three  in  the  morning  by  the  loud  knocking  at  his 
door,  and  had  gone  down  armed  with  a  poker  in  the  belief  that 
some  ruffians  were  coming  to  attack  him,  our  editor  re¬ 
presents  Johnson  as  saying,  “What  is  it,  you  dogs?”  What 
he  really  said  was,  “  What,  is  it  you,  you  dogs !  ”  A  few 
lines  lower  down  Dr.  Dulcken  is  likely  to  puzzle  his  readers. 
Johnson’s  “  un-idea' d  girls  ”  becomes  “  unidead  girls.”  He  spoils 
Johnson's  saying  that  “the  full  tide  of  human  existence  is  at 
Charing  Gross  ”  by  thus  altering  it : — “  The  high  tide  of  life  was 
found  at  Charing  Cross.”  In  recording  Johnson’s  removal  from 
the  Temple  to  Johnson's  Court  he  writes: — “To  Boswell  he  has 
humorously  described  himself  as  ‘  Johnson  of  that  ilk.’  ”  Where 
the  humour  is,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  “  that  ilk,”  Dr. 
Dulcken  very  clearly  shows  that  he  does  not  understand.  For 
when  he  comes  to  Johuson’snext  change  of  residence  he  writes: — 


“  Johnson's  migrations  were  confined  to  a  move  from  the  south 
side  of  Fleet  Street  to  the  north,  or  from  one  court  ‘  of  that  ilk  ’ 
to  another.”  Ilk  he  takes,  we  imagine,  to  be  the  Scotch  for 
Street.  He  says  that  Boswell  published  his  Journal  of  a  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides  a  year  or  two  after  his  return.  Is  he,  then,  so  grossly 
ignorant  as  to  dream  that  Boswell  dared  publish  that  work  in 
Johnson’s  lifetime  P  It  was  written,  as  he  ought  to  have  known, 
in  1773,  and  was  not  published  till  1785.  He  says  that  Johnson 
was  much  flattered  in  Scotland  by  the  respect  shown  to  him  by 
Adam  Smith.  There  is,  indeed,  a  famous  story  handed  down  by 
Walter  Scott  of  the  meeting  of  these  two  men  in  Glasgow, 
according  to  which  Johnson  said  to  Smith  “  You  lie,”  and  Smith 

replied  “  You  are  a  son  of  a - “  On  such  terms,”  adds  Scott, 

“  did  these  two  great  moralists  meet  and  part,  and  such  was 
the  classical  dialogue  between  two  great  teachers  of  philosophy.” 
Unfortunately — or  fortunately — Croker  has  shown  that  Smith  was 
not  in  Glasgow  at  the  time  of  Johnson’s  visit.  It  is,  perhaps, 
some  consolation,  when  such  tales  are  spread  abroad,  to  have  Dr. 
Dulcken's  assurance  that  “  on  this  journey  Johnson,  on  the  whole, 
behaved  very  well.”  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  on  the  same 
authority,  that  “  ‘  Rasselas  ’  has  its  undoubted  value.”  That,  by  the 
way,  is  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  honestly  said  of  these 
Sketches,  unless  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  dealer  in  waste  paper. 
In  writing  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  our  editor  in  like  manner  boldly 
says,  “  It  may  be  safely  said  that  these  lines  (sic)  will  amply 
repay  attentive  and  careful  perusal.”  A  strong  suspicion  has 
entered  our  mind  that  he  is  patronizing  a  work  which  he  himself 
has  never  even  so  much  as  seen.  He  describes  the  Lives  as  “  a  series 
of  short  biographies,”  and  he  adds,  “  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
wonder  that  a  man  who  could  do  such  great  things  should  occa¬ 
sionally  stoop  to  such  little  ones.”  Are  the  Lives  of  Cowley, 
Milton,  Dryilen,  and  Pope  nothing  better  than  “  short  bio¬ 
graphies”!  If  these  were  little  thing'3  to  which  Johnson  had  to 
stoop,  the  elevation  at  which  he  usually  lived  must  have  been 
wonderful  indeed. 

There  are,  indeed,  “  short  biographies  ” — by  the  name  of 
sketches  they  are  sometimes  known — which  call  for  stooping  as 
low  down  as  the  mire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  write  them. 
Such  “  stoopers  ”  as  these  have  of  late  been  far  too  commonly 
seen:  but  among  them  all  no  one  has  surpassed,  or  even  rivalled 
in  meanness,  that  contributor  to  the  series  before  us  whose  articles 
bear  the  initials  of  S.  I.  A. 


MARTIN  ON  THE  CHINESE.* 

WHEN  we  hear  of  a  man  living  much  beyond  the  usual  span 
of  human  existence  we  naturally  inquire,  in  the  hope 
perhaps  of  being  able  to  secure  the  same  result,  what  were  the 
habits,  pursuits,  and  surroundings  which  so  lengthened  out  his 
years.  Possibly  they  may  turn  out  to  be  of  a  kind  so  distasteful 
to  us  that  we  may  prefer  a  probably  shorter  life  enlivened  by 
more  congenial  conditions.  The  Taouist  philosophers  of  China 
succeeded  in  adding  years  to  their  age  by  abstracting  their  minds 
from  every  thought  and  sensation.  The  state  of  mind  which 
could  consider  years  so  gained  worth  living  is  one  that  is  only  to 
be  marvelled  at.  But  as  are  the  lives  of  men  so  are  the  lives  of 
nations.  The  death-roll  of  empires  is  a  long  one,  and  is  ever  being 
added  to.  Kingdoms  are  constantly  growing  up,  flourishing,  de¬ 
caying,  and  disappearing.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  map-maker’s  occu¬ 
pation  would  be  gone.  As  it  is,  his  hands  are  always  full. 

Occasionally  a  nation  far  outlives  its  compeers,  and  philosophers 
and  statesmen  turn  to  it  when  it  is  within  their  reach  to  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  secret  of  its  elixir  of  life.  China  is  such  a  nation.  For 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  form  of  government  established  by 
She  Iiwang-te  has  practically  remained  unaltered,  and  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  since  it  attained  its  maturity  have  scarcely  varied. 
Dynasties  have  been  overthrown,  and  the  country  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  overrun  by  conquering  invaders,  but  there  has  been  no 
real  break  in  the  continuity  of  empire.  The  successful  usurper, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  no  soener  ascends  the  throne  than  he 
accepts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  title,  honours,  and  functions  of 
the  tion  of  Heaven  whom  he  has  deposed.  He 

Assumes  the  god, 

Ati'ects  to  nod, 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

At  the  same  time  he  humbly  follows  in  the  path  of  conduct  laid 
down  in  the  Nine  Classics  for  Imperial  rulers  to  walk  in,  and  obeys 
to  the  letter  the  code  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  was  drawn 
up  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

But  what  has  given  this  continuous  life  to  the  Empire  ? 
Not  dynastic  succession;  for  that  has  been  constantly  and 
rudely  broken.  Not  the  perpetual  rule  of  wise  and  virtuous 
sovereigns;  for  no  greater  tyrants,  no  more  vicious  roues,  ever 
lived  than  some  of  the  rulers  who  have  sat  on  the  throne  of 
China.  We  must  look  elsewhere,  therefore,  for  the  secret  of  life 
possessed  by  the  Empire,  and  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Martin's  book  a 
clue  will  be  found  to  it.  The  primary  burden  of  the  papers 
which  make  up  the  volume  before  us  is  the  system  of  education 
and  the  ends  which  it  is  made  to  accomplish.  Under  Dr.  Martin’s 
guidance  we  are  able  to  inspect  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
llan-lin  Yuen,  or  “Imperial  Academy,”  the  headquarters  of 
letters,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  shabby  and  dilapidated 

*  The  Chinese  ;  tlieir  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters.  By  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Tungwen  College,  Pekin.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co.  1881. 


Macaulay. 

It  was  asserted  in  many  after- 
dinner  speeches,  Grub  Street  elegies, 
and  academic  prize  poems  and  prize 
declamations,  that  the  great  minister 
died  exclaiming,  “  Oh  my  coun¬ 
try  !  ”  This  is  a  fable  ;  but  it  is 
true  that  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered,  while  he  knew  what  he 
said,  were  broken  exclamations 
about  the  alarming  state  of  public 

affairs . It  was  moved  in  the 

House  of  Commons  that  Pitt  should 
be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral 
and  a  monument.  The  motion  was 
opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech  which 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of 
good  taste  and  good  feeling.  The 
task  was  the  most  invidious  that 
ever  an  orator  undertook ;  but  it 
was  performed  with  a  humanity  and 
delicacy  which  were  warmly  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  mourning  friends  of 
him  who  was  gone. 
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building  is  considered  good  enough  to  house  the  arcana  of  a 
system  which  supports  so  magnificent  au  institution  as  the 
Imperial  throne  of  China.  Almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
yellow-tiled  roofs  of  the  Imperial  city  stands  a  mean-looking 
building,  with  nothing  observable  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of 
the  numerous  public  offices  of  the  capital : — 

On  entering  the  enclosure  nothing  meets  the  eye  of  one  who  is 
unable  to  read  the  inscriptions  that  would  awaken  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
the  importance  of  the  place.  A  succession  of  open  courts  with  broken 
pavements,  and  covered  with  rubbish ;  five  low,  shed-like  structures,  one 
story  in  height,  that  have  ttie  appearance  of  an  empty  barn  ;  these  flanked 
hv  a  double  series  of  humbler  buildings,  quite  inferior  to  the  stables  of 
a' well-conducted  farmstead — some  of  the  latter  in  ruins — and  dust  and 
decay  everywhere.  Such  is  the  aspect  presented  by  the  chief  seat  of  an 
institution  which  is  justly  regarded  as  among  the  glories  of  the  Empire. 

A  glance,  however,  at  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls — some  of  them  in  Im¬ 
perial  autograph— warns  tire  visitor  that  he  is  not  treading  on  common 
ground. 

Such,  in  outward  appearance,  is  “one  of  the  pivots  of  the 
Empire  and  the  very  centre  of  its  literary  activity.”  For  twelve 
hundred  years  the  small  body  of  Ilan-lin  scholars,  who  are  the 
very  incarnation  of  Chinese  learning,  have  held  their  sessions  un¬ 
disturbed  by  dynastic  revolutions  or  political  outbreaks.  No 
learned  society  in  the  world  can  compete  with  it  in  age  or  in  its 
intense  exclusiveness.  No  scholar,  however  powerful,  and  no 
mandarin,  however  high  his  post  or  full  his  purse,  can  hope  to 
enter  its  portals  unless  he  has  won  his  way  against  all  comers  at 
the  prescribed  competitive  examinations  which  alone  serve  as 
stepping-stones  to  it.  Aud  the  competition  is  no  mere  form.  The 
examinations  being  open  to  all,  aud  forming  as  they  do  the  only 
recognized  channel  to  official  rank,  every  man  in  the  Empire  who 
aspires  to  end  his  days  as  something  more  than  a  plebeian  enters 
the  lists. 

At  the  first  competition,  which  consists  of  five  sessions  sepa¬ 
rated  by  intervals  of  a  few  days  each,  and  which  is  held  annually 
in  the  chief  city  of  each  district,  about  two  thousand  candidates 
generally  present  themselves.  Out  of  this  number  from  twenty  to 
eighty  of  the  best  are  chosen,  and  on  these  are  conferred  the 
degree  of  Siu-ts'ai,  or  “  Budding  Genius.”  Every  third  year  the 
budding  geniuses  from  every  district  in  each  province — and  there 
may  be  seventy  or  eighty — go  to  the  provincial  capital  to  appear 
before  an  Imperial  examiner  as  candidates  for  the  next  degree  of 
Kii  jin,  or  “  Promoted  Scholars.”  On  this  occasion  five  or  six  j 
thousand  competitors  contest  the  honour  of  being  the  one  in  each 
hundred  who,  as  the  ripest  scholar,  is  admitted  to  the  further 
degree  of  Kii  jin.  In  company  with  all  those  who  have  won 
similar  honours  in  the  capital  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  the  successful  Kii  jin  goes,  in  the  succeeding  spring,  to 
Pekin,  where,  if  fortune  attends  him,  he  wins  the  distinctioli  of 
becoming  a  Tsin  shi,  or  “  One  ready  for  office.”  In  agreement 
with  this  descriptive  title  the  new  Tsin  shi  may,  if  they  please, 
ballot  for  the  vacant  junior  mandarinates  for  which  they  have  now 
shown  themselves  qualified,  and  from  which  the}7  may  rise  by  their 
own  exertions  to  seats  in  the  Grand  Council  of  State,  or  to  places 
in  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  But,  if  desirous  of  still  further  distin¬ 
guishing  themselves  as  scholars,  and  of  obtaining  the  honour  of 
places  in  the  Imperial  Academy,  the  “  two  or  three  hundred  survi¬ 
vors  of  so  many  contests  ”  present  themselves  at  the  Palace,  where  I 
they  are  examined  by  the  Emperor  in  person.  Oat  of  this  number 
about  twenty  are  chosen  whose  scholarship  is  the  ripest,  whose 
penmanship  is  the  best,  and  whose  literary  style  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect,  and  to  these  are  given  seats  among  the  Immortals  of  the  Ilan- 
lin.  On  one  only  of  these  twenty  chosen  out  of  the  three  hundred 
million  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  la  creme  de  la  crime,  is  conferred 
the  signal  title  of  Chwang-yuen,  or  model  scholar  of  the  Empire. 
Once  in  three  years  is  this  degree  granted  ;  and  so  supreme  is  the 
prize  that  provinces  contend  for  it,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  victor 
becomes  famous  for  ever.  The  instant  that  the  Imperial  award  is 
given,  heralds  carry  the  news  at  express  speed  to  the  friends  of  the 
laureate : — 

We  have  seen  [says  Dr.  Martin]  them  enter  a  humble  cottage,  and  amid 
the  flaunting  of  banners  and  the  blare  of  trumpets  announce  to  its  startled 
inmates  that  one  of  their  relations  had  been  crowned  by  the  Emperor  as 
laureate  of  the  year.  And  so  high  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  people 
held  the  success  of  their  fellow-townsman  that  bi3  wife  was  requested  to  visit 
the  six  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  scatter  before  each  a  handful  of  rice  that 
the  whole  population  might  share  in  the  good  fortuno  of  her  household. 

But  the  Ilan-lin,  which,  being  thus  constituted,  is  recognized  as 
the  highest  literary  assembly  in  the  Empire,  is  no  lotus-eating 
retreat.  Its  members  are  appointed  the  official  poets  and  histo¬ 
rians  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  every  Imperial  compilation  under¬ 
taken  is  the  work  of  these  men.  It  was  they  who  edited  the 
famous  dictionary  of  the  language  which  added  a  lustre  to  the 
reign  of  K’ang-he  (1661-1721),  and  who,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Emperor  K’een-lung  (1755-1795),  compiled  the  celebrated  ency¬ 
clopedia  in  five  thousand  and  twenty  volumes,  one  of  the  few 
existing  copies  of  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  To  act  as  examiners  at  the  competitive  examinations 
and  as  Literary  Chancellors  in  the  provinces  form  part  also  of  their 
duties,  as  well  as  composing  prayers  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  on 
occasions,  writing  inscriptions  for  the  temples  of  various  divini¬ 
ties,  in  acknowledgment  of  services,  and  choosing  honorific  titles 
for  members  of  the  Imperial  household. 

Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  Emperor  secures  the  services 
of  the  most  highly  educated  men  in  the  country.  The  holders  of 
hereditary  titles  are  so  few  that  their  existence  cannot  be  said  to 
impair  the  assertion  that  the  holders  of  official  rank  form  the  only 


aristocracy  in  China.  Unlike  the  aristocracy  of  other  lands,  this 
charmed  circle  is,  according  to  law,  only  to  be  entered  by  winning 
distinction  at  the  examinations  ;  and  as  these  are  open  to  every  man 
in  the  Empire,  of  whatever  age  and  of  whatever  station  in  life, 
except  the  very  outcasts,  the  highest  prizes  are  as  freely  accessible 
to  the  peasant  or  shopman  as  to  the  sons  of  the  loftiest  dignitaries. 
There  is  thus  being  continually  recruited  a  vast  army  of  scholars 
whose  tastes  and  interests  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  existing  order 
of  things,  and  whose  abilities  serve  both  to  maintain  it  and  to 
crown  it  with  honour.  China  may  thus  he  said  to  he  a  democratic 
empire,  tempered  by  an  aristocracy  of  talent.  Unfortunately  the 
literary  fields  in  which  alone  the  scholars  are  allowed  to  exercise 
their  abilities  are  cramped  and  narrow,  but  for  information  on 
this  point  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  before  us. 

But  Dr.  Martin  travels  over  other  fields  besides  the  education  of 
the  people.  lie  writes  of  their  religions,  their  philosophy,  their 
system  of  alchemy,  and  their  literature.  On  all  these  subjects 
he  13  worth  listening  to,  though  with  regard  to  some  he  shows 
a  disposition  to  accept  too  implicitly  the  opinions  of  Chinese 
writers,  who,  speaking  generally,  show  an  extraordinary  want 
of  that  critical  ability  which  would  alone  make  their  opinions 
valuable.  They  can  split  straws  over  infinitesimally  small  points, 
hut  they  are  quite  unable  to  draw  a  just  inference  from  a  wide 
basis  of  facts.  A  curious  instance  of  this  mental  infirmity  is 
their  unquestioning  belief  that  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the 
science  they  possess  were  initiated  and  worked  out  by  Chinese 
in  China.  And  yet  they  are  quite  unable  to  point  to  any  growth 
in  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Their  earliest  records  repre¬ 
sent  their  ancestors  as  knowing  quite  or  nearly  as  much  as  the 
modern  scholars  of  the  Empire,  and  tradition  does  not  preserve  an 
instance  of  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics,  at  which  stage,  had 
writing  been  invented  in  China,  the  characters  must  have  re¬ 
mained  for  many  centuries.  In  keeping  with  this  general  idea  it  is 
customary  to  regard  Taouism  as  indigenous  to  China,  and  Dr. 
Martin  accepts  without  questioning  the  belief.  But  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  musing#  of  the  founder,  Laou-tsze,  without 
perceiving  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  must  have  had  access  to 
the  fountains  of  Indian  philosophy.  After  all,  however,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  making  such  willing  concessions  to  Chinese  prejudices 
are  so  few  that  they  can  scarcely  he  said  to  interfere  with  the  un¬ 
doubtedly  great  value  of  Dr,  Martin’s  work. 


JULIAN  KARSLAKE’S  SECRET.* 

G_IVEN  two  blameless  prigs,  to  show  how  they  made  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  purest  intentions,  completely  miserable — this, 
we  regret  to  say,  is  the  problem  of  Mrs.  Needell’s  novel,  Julian 
Karslahes  Secret.  Books  like  this  are  really  a  kind  of  answer  to 
the  aspersions  which  the  pessimist  is  wont  to  cast  on  human  life. 
Existence,  it  seems,  is  naturally  so  well  ordered  that  the  truly 
virtuous  can  only  make  a  failure  of  it  by  the  most  desperate 
endeavours,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  most  improbable  circumstances 
and  accomplices.  Julian  Karslake  and  Sybil,  his  wife,  are  as  truly 
virtuous  as  any  two  puppets  can  possibly  he.  But,  by  the  aid  of 
entire  lack  of  common  sense,  of  a  preposterous  villain,  a  rowdy 
relation,  and  a  dying  mother,  who  hinds  Julian  to  vows  impossible 
in  themselves,  and  by  their  interpretation  more  preposterous  still, 
Mrs.  Needell's  hero  and  heroine  manage  to  involve  themselves  in  a 
series  of  very  pretty  scrapes.  We  do  not  say  that  these  scrapes 
will  not  interest  the  confirmed  novel-reader,  and  are  far  from 
warning  him  or  her  not  to  venture  on  Julian  Karslake's  Secret. 
Tile  misfortune  of  novelists  is  that,  while  they  appeal  to 
a  class  of  readers  who  are  nothing  if  not  uncritical,  their  writings 
have  to  he  judged  by  reviewers  in  whom  criticism  is  as  much'  a 
habit  as  a  duty.  Julian  Karslake’s  troubles  are  quite  intricate  and 
exciting  enough  for  the  reader  who  abandons  himself  to  the 
author’s  will,  and  may  very  probably  he  popular  with  the  public  of 
circulating  libraries.  But,  when  examined  in  cold  blood,  the  plot 
of  this  story  seems  one  of  the  most  antiquated  of  the  Jicelles  of 
fiction,  while  the  characters  are  far  from  exciting  aflectionate  in¬ 
terest. 

When  she  is  first  introduced  to  us,  it  is  true,  Sybil  Dorriinore 
seems  worthy  of  sympathy.  'She  is  the  eldest  daughter,  tutor,  and 
protector  of  a  motherless  family.  The  father  is  the  selfish  and 
self-absorbed  literary  man  of  fiction.  He  is  allowed  by  a  friend 
to  live  rent-free  in  a  decaying  old  manor-house,  and  his  children 
struggle  up  as  they  can  while  he  devotes  himself  to  a  great  wrork. 
This  great  work  is  a  translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that,  when  Mr.  Borrimore  published  it,  on  the 
system  of  divided  profits  and  losses,  he  had  to  pay  a  large  pub¬ 
lisher’s  bill.  In  addition  to  translating  the  Iliad,  Mr.  Borrimore 
made  his  daughter  an  accomplished  Creek  scholar  at  the  age  of 
eighteen, and  she  bought  the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  family  witli  her 
literary  earnings.  Among  Sybil’s  other  works,  the  author  mentions  a 
translation  of  “  fragments  of  the  Prometheus.”  Besides  being 
clever,  Sybil  is  pretty,  and  a  great  contemner  of  curates.  The  first 
scene  in  the  book,  where  Sybil  and  her  dog  are  actiug  Old 
Mother  Hubbard  before  a  nursery  audience,  is  very  pleasantly 
drawn,  and  induced  us  to  conceive  hopes  of  the  book  which 
have  been  sadly  disappointed.  Though  she  scorns  curates,  Sybil 
unconsciously  wins  the  heart  of  one  who  is  beautiful  aud  rich, 
has  “  a  high-bred  physique,”  and  “  a  composed  and  dignified 

*  Julian  Karslake’s  Secret.  By  Mrs.  John  Ilodder  Xeedell.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
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sweetness  of  personal  manifestation.”  This  gracious  being  is 
Julian  Karslake,  who  surprises  Sybil  by  suddenly  coming  and  pro-  | 

Eosing  to  marry  her,  though  scarcely  any  acquaintance  exists 
etween  them.  This  proposal  is  as  agreeable  to  Mr.  Dorrimore 
(for  Karslake  is  rich  and  generous)  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  Sybil, 
and  to  a  singularly  bearish  admirer  of  hers,  one  Mr.  Ilelstone. 
This  Helstone  is  a  distant  connexion  of  Sybil’s  by  the  mother’s 
side,  and,  having  known  the  girl  in  childhood,  falls  in  love 
with  her  as  a  young  woman.  It  is  natural  enough  that  a 
proud  girl,  who  has  lived  a  lonely  and  purely  intellectual  life, 
should  dislike  the  abruptness  of  Karslake’s  proposal.  If  he 
admired  her,  why  did  he  not  gradually  acquire  her  esteem  by  the 
arts  of  pleasing  in  which  rich,  clever,  and  accomplished  curates  are 
not  unversed  ?  This  question  the  reader  asks  himself  at  once  ;  the 
answer  he  is  not  likely  to  anticipate.  Karslake  had  a  rowdy  brother 
Harry,  who  betted  and  gambled.  Julian  deemed  that  a  man  with  a 
rowdy  brother  could  not  possibly  a9k  a  girl  to  share  his  blighted 
existence.  If  this  impossible  and  absurd  scruple  were  generally 
entertained,  there  would  be  no  marriages  in  families  which  keep  a 
scapegrace.  Now  this  scapegrace  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  at  the  time  when  Karslake  spoke  to  Sybil.  The  wicked 
brother  had  also  committed  a  forgery,  but  this  did  not  come  to 
Julian’s  knowledge  till  after  he  was  engaged  to  Sybil.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Helstone  to  prevent  the  engagement,  the  pair  were 
betrothed  ;  for  Julian  gradually  won  Sybil's  affection,  and  he  not 
only  aided  her  father,  but  saved  one  of  her  brothers  from  drowning, 
as  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  a  hero  of  fiction  to  do. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  secret,  which  is  first  detected 
by  the  experienced  novel-reader  in  the  fifty-third  page  of  the 
first  volume.  “  ‘  I  am  moderately  rich,’  said  Julian,  ‘  and  free  from 
all  personal  family  ties,’  his  face  clouded  for  a  moment  as  with  an 
involuntary  reminiscence  of  pain.”  Somewhat  later,  Sybil  goes  up 
to  London  to  buy  her  trousseau,  which  task  seems  to  occupy  her 
for  an  unnecessary  time.  The  house  of  Helstone  is  thought 
peculiarly  well  fitted  for  her  home,  as  Ilelstone  hates  and  insults 
Julian,  and  has  moreover  not  only  a  dowdy  sister,  but  a  homicidal 
and  lunatic  mother  under  his  roof.  The  existence  of  the  lunatic 
mother  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  Her  presence  in  the  story 
does  not  seem  in  the  least  essential.  Whenever  the  tale  drags 
more  than  usual,  the  mother  has  a  violent  fit,  and  Helstone 
goes  up  and  is  half-strangled  by  his  unfortunate  parent.  On 
one  occasion  he  is  rescued  by  Julian,  who  gets  badly  bitten 
on  the  left  hand  by  the  old  lady.  The  course  of  love  runs 
tolerably  smoothly,  though  Sybil  learns  from  Julian  that  he  has 
a  mystery  connected  with  a  brother.  Presently  Helstone  detects 
J ulian  in  very  affectionate  talk  with  a  young  lady  and  a  small 
boy.  The  small  boy  has  all  the  beauty  and  “  highbred  physique  ” 
of  Julian,  and  is  indubitably  a  young  Karslake.  The  scene, 
craftily  chosen,  of  this  secret  interview  is  among  the  antres  vast 
and  secluded  recesses  of  the  remote  Crystal  Palace.  Novelists 
seem  to  think  that  people  who  wish  to  escape  notice  always  resort 
to  the  unexplored  wildernesses  of  the  courts  of  the  “  palace  made 
of  windows.”  Ilelstone  leaps  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  the 
lady  is  Karslake’s  victim,  and  the  child  his  son.  He  threatens 
aud  insults  Julian  ;  he  is  always  threatening  and  insulting  that 
“  passionless  perfection,”  and  then  tells  Sybil  what  he  has  seen. 
But  she  trusts  her  Karslake,  the  marriage  is  not  interrupted,  and 
Sybil  is  tdken  to  “  see  as  much  of  Southern  Europe  as  wealth, 
culture,  and  devotion  could  procure.” 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  to  explain  why  Sybil  is  so 
irritating.  One  or  two  of  her  speeches  (she  speaks  “  like  a  printed 
book”)  will  make  her  irritating  qualities  manifest.  Thus,  when 
Karslake,  before  his  engagement,  hints  that  he  hopes  no  other 
attachment  comes  between  them,  Sybil  replies  in  this  style : — 

■“  I  have  loved  many  men  from  childhood  upwards,”  she  said,  “  with  an 
ardour  no  liviug  creature,  1  think,  will  ever  excite  in  my  mind :  they  have 
been  heroes,  saints,  philosophers  even  :  Pericles,  Cassar,  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
the  old  times  ;  and  in  the  present, — I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  wise  to  tell 
you  the  names  of  those  who  stir  my  enthusiasm  most.” 

Again,  after  her  marriage  her  husband  asks  her  if  she  will  oblige 
him  by  going  to  church.  As  he  is  a  clergyman,  and  it  is  his  own 
church  he  wants  her  to  attend,  she  replies  thus : — 

“  Yes,  because  it  would  be  an  act  of  discourtesy  towards  my  husband  if  I 
did  not;  but  I  think  I  shall  ask  you  to  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  my  wifely 
devotion.  You  know  how  I  have  been  brought  up,  how  little  1  have  been 
used  to  Church-going,  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  I  feel  no  sense  of  deprivation 
in  the  past  or  of  gain  in  the  present.  Sometimes  ” — with  a  radiant  smile — 
“  if  my  mind  is  very  weanq  or  again  if  it  be  very  full,  say,  there  is  a  new 
poem  of  Browning’s  to  read  or  a  novel  of  George  Eliot’s,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
beg  you  to  let  me  off.” 

Probably  the  candid  reader  will  now  admit  that  Sybil  is  that  most 
annoying  creature,  an  “  advanced  ”  young  lady  freethinker.  But 
Sybil  was  not  long  to  occupy  her  Sunday  mornings  in  peace  and 
happiness  with  Fifine  at  the  Fair  and  Theophrastus  Such.  The 
wicked  Helstone  tracked  Karslake  to  the  house  where  the  young 
woman  of  the  Crystal  Palace  adventure  was  living,  and  where  her 
child  was  ill.  He  detected  Karslake  ministering  to  their  necessi¬ 
ties,  and  dared  him  to  deny  that  he  was  the  woman’s  lover  and  the 
father  of  the  child.  The  real  father,  as  every  reader  perceives,  is 
the  rowdy  brother,  who,  after  adding  a  cypher  to  the  cheque  of  a 
vindictive  Scotsman,  had  fled  across  sea,  had  been  wrecked,  and 
finally  had  turned  up  very  inconveniently  in  London.  But  why 
did  Julian  go  on  suffering  for  his  brother’s  sins,  and  bearing  the 
burden  of  his  misdeeds?  Because  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  a 
dying  mother.  The  oath  is  thus  described: — • 

“You  will  never  forsake  Harry,”  she  had  faltered,  as  the  pale,  stricken 


lad  knelt  by  her  side  to  receive  her  last' commands  ;  “he  is  so  much 
younger  and  tenderer  than  you.  Promise  me  you  will  always  stand  by 
him  as  long  as  you  live,  and  will  help  him,  even  at  any  cost  to  yourself.” 
The  oath,  as  again  described,  was  to  the  effect  that  Julian  “would 
secure  Harry’s  welfare  in  preference  to  his  own.”  We  have  first 
to  imagine  a  mother  who  would  exact  so  absurd  a  promise,  then 
to  believe  in  a  son  who  would  hind  himself  thus,  aud,  finally,  to 
imagine  that  Julian  would  so  interpret  his  oath  as  to  refuse  to 
disclose  the  fact  of  Harry’s  existence.  He  actually  carries  this 
theory  of  his  duty  so  far  as  to  lie  deliberately  when  he  is  asked  if 
he  has  a  brother.  The  only  sensible  person  in  the  tale,  the 
vindictive  Scotchman  whom  Harry  has  defrauded,  says,  with 
truth : — 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  farce  ?  You  suffer  a  girl  like  your  wife 
to  listen  to  such  taunts,  know  yourself  accredited  with  the  parentage  of 
Nell  Trevelyan’s  child,  flouted  with  its  monstrous  likeness  to  yourself,  and 
do  not  speak  the  one  word  that  would  clear  you  !  By  God,  you  deserve  to 
be  left  struggling  in  the  mire  !  ” 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  Austruther  are  the  best  and  briefest  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Needell’s  hero  and  on  the  character 
of  her  plot. 

If  Julian  is  the  martyr  of  a  morbid  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  spares  no  one  who  is  innocent  that  he  can  possibly 
involve  in  trouble,  his  wife  may  be  said  to  equal  him  in  ingenious 
perversity.  Ilelstone  threatens,  as  an  “  aggrieved  parishioner,”  to 
bring  Julian's  conduct  before  the  Vestry.  The  parish  Vestry 
seems  an  ill-chosen  tribunal ;  hut  Julian  and  his  wife  both  actu¬ 
ally  visit  Helstone,  and  implore  him  not  to  carry  out  his  threat. 
At  last  Sybil,  iu  Julian’s  absence,  makes  an  arrangement  with 
Helstone.  She  is  to  run  away,  and  stay  away  from  her  husband, 
and  Helstone  is  to  refrain  from  dragging  Julian  before  the  Vestry. 
Sybil  therefore  flees  to  the  Waterloo  Station,  takes  a  ticket  to 
Esher,  and  there  is  hospitably  received  by  a  land  old  lady,  who 
drinks  tea  out  of  old  Chelsea  cups.  This  is  just  the  refuge  for 
Sybil,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  nursing  a  “  perfect  bronze  ” 
and  “  priceless  bit  of  old  china.”  In  the  remote  and  untrodden 
wastes  of  Esher  Sybil  long  remains  concealed.  To  run  away  from 
a  husband  is  not  the  best  method  of  concealing  him  from  shame 
and  scandal,  nor  does  Sybil’s  manoeuvre  produce  this  result.  The 
later  machinations  of  Ilelstone,  aud  the  conclusion  of  this  strange, 
eventful  history,  may  he  discovered  by  the  curious  in  the  last 
volume  of  Mrs.  Needell’s  romance.  Helstone  is  left  expressing 
his  hope  of  yet  becoming  a  friend  of  Julian’s;  and,  so  utter  a  prig 
is  Julian,  that  very  probably  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  forgive  and. 
cherish  his  clumsy  and  blackguardly  persecutor. 

If  Julian  Karslake's  Secret  be  a  first  novel,  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  author  should  despair  of  producing  much  better  work. 
The  style,  though  somewhat  stiff,  is  correct ;  and  the  earlier  chap¬ 
ters  show  considerable  power  of  setting  a  situation  before  the 
reader.  But  there  is  at  present  no  indication  of  ability  to  devise 
aud  carry  out  a  complicated  plot ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Mrs. 
Needell  would  succeed  better  in  a  less  ambitious  effort. 


MADAME  J -  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

THE  book  of  which  this  is  a  translation  appeared  a  few  months 
ago  in  France,  and  was  then  noticed  in  our  French  Literature 
columns.  It  was  published  by  M.  Lockroy  avowedly  as  a  political 
pamphlet  in  order  to  do  justice  to  “a  party  which  has  been 
systematically  calumniated.”  The  writer  was,  it  seems,  M. 
Lockroy’s  grandmother  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  one  does  not  quite 
see  why  the  thin  disguise  of  initials  should  have  been  kept  up, 
especially  as  quite  sutficient  indications  are  given  to  enable  any 
oue  with  a  little  trouble  to  identify  the  persons  concerned. 
However,  that  is  M.  Lockroy’s  business.  We  are  quite  ready  to 
accept  his  statement  of  the  facts,  and  we  only  wish  that  he  had 
been  a  little  more  liberal  of  information  as  to  the  subsequent 

history  of  the  personages  introduced.  Mme.  J - ,  it  seems, 

was  the  wife  of  a  man  of  some  property  in  an  out-of-the-way  part 
of  Dauphiue,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Homans,  which  is  best  known 
nowadays  as  having  not  long  ago  been  the  scene  of  one  of  M. 
Gambetta's  most  famous  speeches.  The  whole  family  seems 
to  have  at  once  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  Bevolution,  and 
the  husband  was  not  only  named  “Deputy  Supplementary” 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  hut  was  subsequently  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Convention.  The  eldest  son  was  for 
a  considerable  time  absent  in  England,  and  afterwards  had  a 

Government  mission  to  Toulouse,  while  M.  J - ,  during  the 

period  of  his  “supplementary  ”  deputyship,  had  to  live  at  Homans. 
The  mother  of  the  family,  however,  resided  in  Paris  during  the 
most  stirring  times  of  the  pre-Thermidorian  period,  and  wrote 
frequently  to  her  husband  and  her  son.  It  is  these  letters  which 
M.  Lockroy  has  published,  with  a  very  few  of  earlier  date,  de¬ 
picting  pleasantly  enough  the  experiences  of  country  life.  His 
object  is  to  show  that  “  the  same  process  took  place  in  tke  minds  ” 

of  Mme.  J -  and  of  the  nation,  that  “  the  irresistible  logic  of 

facts  brought  her  to  the  Hepublic,”  and  that  “  her  patriotism  im¬ 
pelled  her  into  the  ranks  of  the  Jacobin  party.”  M.  Lockroy 
insists  (quite  rightly)  on  the  fact  that  these  letters  are  obviously 
unstudied  and  purely  private ;  aud,  holding  up  his  grandmother 
as  a  type  of  an  ordinary  woman  of  good  education  and  intellect, 
full  of  family  affection,  and  quite  free  from  any  motives  of 

*  Letters  of  Madame  J - on  the  French  Iievolution.  Edited  by  Edouard 

Lockroy.  Translated  from  the  French  by  J^liss  Martin  and  an  American 
Collaborator.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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ambition,  greed,  or  the  like,  be  asks  us  to  take  this  testimony  in 
favour  of  a  calumniated  party.  The  challenge  is  fair ;  and  now 
that  it  has  by  the  fact  of  translation  been  definitely  put  to  English¬ 
men,  it  is  time  to  take  it  up. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  book  we  come  across  passages  which 

make  us  doubt  whether  the  distance  “  between  Mine.  J - ’s 

starting-point  and  her  conclusions  ”  was  quite  so  great  as  M. 
Lockroy  would  have  us  think.  She  tells  us  frequently  that  the 
Abbe  Mably  was  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  every  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  knows  how  dis¬ 
astrously  it  was  influenced  by  Mably’s  Grieco-Romau,  or  rather 
pseudo-Grseco-Roman,  Republicanism.  Her  son,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old,  is  entreated  to  “  remember  Epaminondas  and  Coriolanus, 
who  took  a  double  pleasure  in  doing  right,  from  the  sense  of  the 
joy  they  gave  their  good  mothers.”  There  is  no  harm  in  this, 

though  it  shows  that  Mme.  J - had  not  the  least  notion  of 

Coriolanus,  and  that  she  had  imbibed  the  ridiculous  Brutus-and- 
Harmodius  jargon  which  was  answerable  for  so  much.  This  was 
four  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  next  letter  dates  from  ’89 
itself.  The  mother  writes  to  her  small  boy,  “  Our  courageous 
representatives,  after  having  braved  the  thunderbolts  of  despot¬ 
ism,”  &c.  &c.  This  may  seem  to  M.  Lockroy  the  attitude 
and  language  of  the  average  sensible  woman,  undeceived  by 
phrases,  and  prepared  to  be  a  trustworthy  witness ;  it  does 
not  seem  so  to  us.  Two  years  later  (for  the  early  letters 
are  few  and  far  between)  she  pities  her  husband  for  his 
stay  among  “  that  hateful  lot  of  aristocrats  ” ;  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  still  more  instructive  sentence  occurs,  which  is  at 
once  a  confession  and  a  symptom.  “  Remember,”  she  says  to  her 
son,  u  that  among  the  twenty-five  millions  who  people  this  great 
realm  of  France  there  is  hardly  one  in  a  hundred  who  has  raised 
himself  to  the  height  of  the  Revolution,  or  who  understands  all 
that  your  fresh  and  energetic  mind  conceives  so  easily,  like  those 
valiant  Romans  with  whom  your  studies  have  made  you  intimate.” 
This  paragon  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of  France  was,  let  it  be 
remembered,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  he  had,  according  to  his 
mother,  put  himself  into  a  position  to  judge  the  state  of  a  complex 
modern  civilization  by  studying  valiant  Romans.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  after  these  maternal  encouragements  to  priggishness, 
that  we  come  across  a  letter  expostulating  with  the  young  man 
for  taking  his  parents  to  task  as  to  their  manner  of  educating 
him.  W  hen  a  young  gentleman  of  sixteen  has  been  told  that  his 
intellectual  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  twenty-four  million  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  his  countrymen,  he  may  not  un¬ 
reasonably  presume.  Not  long  afterwards  Mme.  J -  remarks 

that  “theinsolence  of  the  aristocrats  musthaveangered  the  Supreme 
Being.”  “The  nobles  are  monstrously  wicked.”  “Devils  of  every  hue 
are  arriving  in  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the  country.”  Yet,  again, 
she  knows  that  “  the  story  of  Chabot  Carra,  &c.,  has  defeated  a 
barbarous  plot  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  into  execution. 

.  .  .  The  stupid  crowd  asks  for  material  proofs,”  and  she  admits 
that  there  is  nothing  but  “  moral  certainty,  because  all  evil 
geniuses  are  prudent  and  clever  enough  to  concoct  their  crimes  in 
secret.”  “Food  has  doubled  in  price  ;  every  means  is  used  to  weary 
and  exhaust  the  people .”  She  is  unhappy  about  her  son.  “  The 
gloomy  temperament  of  the  English  people  augments  his  natural 
disposition  to  melancholy ;  and  royal  despotism,  which  in  England 
exercises  all  its  tyranny  under  the  name  of  liberty,  grieves  him 
almost  to  the  point  of  despair.”  A  petition  adverse  to  Mme. 

J - ’s  views  is  presented  ;  “  it  was  received  with  the  contempt 

it  deserved,  and  the  indignant  Assembly  closed  the  sitting.”  The 
entrance  to  the  Louvre  is  forced.  “  Some  stupid  coarse  expressions 
were  uttered,  no  doubt  by  enemies  of  the  people,  at  the  moment 
when  entrance  to  the  den  was  gained.”  “We  are,”  she  says,  “  as 
firm  as  the  Alps,  as  lofty  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  as  calm 
as  the  still  waters  of  a  lake.”  “  There  are  three  federals  staying 

at - .  These  three  men  of  liberty  have  an  air  as  proud  and 

austere  as  her  own.”  D’Espremonil  is  mobbed  by  some  calm  and 

lofty  patriots.  All  Mme.  J - has  to  say  is  to  record  the  fact ; 

“  he  had  the  audacity  to  preach  the  counter  revolution.”  One  of 
the  numerous  and  preposterous  canards  of  the  time  has  been  set 
afloat.  “A  frightful  event  has  again  excited  our  indignation. 
Our  volunteers  at  the  camp  at  Soissons  have  been  poisoned  by 
powdered  glass  being  put  in  their  bread.  The  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  sent  by  the  Assembly  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  due 
to  carelessness,  but  that  deceives  no  one.’’  The  10th  of  August  comes. 

To  do  Mme.  J -  justice,  she  seems  a  little  uncomfortable,  but 

she  discovers  the  happy  phrase,  “  There  have  been  some  popular 
executions  which  prove  that  the  lion  is  roused.”  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  pikes  had  hardly  been  cleansed  of  their  gobbets  of 
Swiss  flesh,  she  remarks,  “  the  people  demand  justice.  .  .  .  IIow 
(jay  and  good-humoured  the  French  are  !”  It  is,  indeed,  confessed 
in  a  day  or  two  that  “  poor  petty  creatures  who  can  only  under¬ 
stand  partial  justice  are  revolted  at  the  horror  of  a  head  on  a 

pike.”  But  then  Mme.  J - is  not  a  poor  petty  creature.  This 

is  followed  up  by  a  casual  reference  to  “  the  idiotic  toleration  of  super¬ 
ficial  minds.”  The  2nd  of  September  staggers  her  for  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  “  The  discovery  of  the  most  infernal  machi¬ 
nations  does  away  with  regret,  for  if  the  people  had  not  purged 
the  earth  of  the  villains  who  were  in  the  prisons,  they  would  have 
saturated  it  with  the  blood  of  the  people.”  A  vigorous  company 
of  villains  truly — some  hundreds  of  bloodthirsty  old  men,  young 
women,  and  priests  against  Paris.  Soon  alter  the  weathercock 
changes.  The  Girondists,  and  especially  Petion,  have  been  the 
writer’s  idols.  Now  they  are  “  incredibly  wicked.”  A  little  later 
Mme,  J - informs  her  son  Jules  that,  if  a  plan  of  his  h.?S  been 


adopted,  “  if  the  executive  power  had  executed  that  well-devised 
system  of  enlightening  the  English  people,  George  and  Pitt  would 
have  wasted  their  time  and  money.”  The  letters  end  abruptly, 
and  all  we  know  is  that  the  gifted  Jules,  aged  eighteen,  was 
arrested  after  Thermidor.  We  hope  he  was  not  guillotined  ;  but,  it 
he  was,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  his  mother  re¬ 
tained  her  opinion  of  the  good-humoured  gaiety  of  the  French 
people  and  the  sublime  attributes  of  the  Revolution. 

We  have  adopted  this  laborious  and  not  particularly  elegant 
plan  of  stringing  together  the  most  pertinent  expressions  of 

Mme.  J - ’s  opinion  in  the  very  words  of  the  writer,  because 

it  seems  to  us  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  reader  be 

put  in  a  position  to  decide  M.  Lockroy’s  problem.  Is  Mme.  J - a 

“woman  of  superior  mind,”  who  singles  out  with  clear-sighted 
patriotism  the  “  only  men  who  were  strong  and  bold  enough  to 
protect  the  democracy  and  France  ” ;  or  is  she  a  doubtless  well- 
meaning  and  domestically  affectionate  person,  who  has  been  ini¬ 
tiated  early  into  a  bombastic  habit  of  speech  and  a  confused  habit 
of  thought,  who  follows  in  a  docile  manner  the  political  opinions 
of  those  whom  she  loves,  who  accepts  the  most  absurd  hoaxes 
with  implicit  faith,  who  believes  her  own  family  to  be  the  best 
and  cleverest  people  in  the  world,  and  who  is  comparatively  in¬ 
different  to  any  suffering  which  does  not  directly  concern  that 
family  ?  We  have  given  a  plentiful  corpus  of  evidence  on  which 
to  decide  the  question,  and,  for  our  part,  we  have  not  much  doubt 
what  the  verdict  of  reasonable  people  must  be.  It  is,  we  think,  a 
matter  of  some  congratulation  that  the  book  has  been  published, 
and  of  more  that  it  has  been  translated,  for  it  forms  an  admira¬ 
ble  commentary  on  the  theory,  now  often  put  forward,  that 
the  traditional  detestation  in  which  the  Revolution  has  been 
held  is  folly ;  that  not  only  was  the  blood  which  flowed 
not  so  very  pure,  but  that  very  little  of  it  flowed  at  all; 
and  that,  so  far  from  this  triumph  of  unbridled  democracy 
being  an  argument  against  that  form  of  government,  it  is  a 
testimonial  in  its  favour.  M.  Taine  has  attracted  the  wrath  of 
critics  of  this  kidney,  because  he  has  chosen  once  more  to  set  forth 
the  facts,  and  it  is  not  impossibly  the  damaging  effect  of  his 
volumts  which  has  stirred  M.  Lockroy  up  to  the  publishing  of  this 
book.  If  so,  he  is  most  assuredly  hoist  with  his  own  petard.  We 
may  even  grant  him  his  thesis  as  to  his  grandmother’s  natural 
qualities  for  his  more  effectual  confusion.  What  sort  of  principles 
must  they  be  which  make  a  well-educated  and  superior  woman  of 
quick  affections  indulge  in  rant  of  which  a  schoolboy  might  be 
ashamed,  swallow  fictions  and  fallacies  which  ought  not  to  deceive 
an  infant  in  arms,  and  palliate  the  nameless  outrages  of  the  10th 
of  August  and  the  2nd  of  September  ? 

It  may  be  added  that  the  interest  of  the  book  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  entirely  historical  and  political.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  translated,  though  there  are  one  or  two  blunders  of  render¬ 
ing,  and  though  the  proper  names  throughout  are  printed  with  a 
good  deal  of  carelessness. 


SCOTT  OX  ENGLISH  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.* 

THE  architecture  of  churches  considered  in  direct  relation  to 
the  uses  for  which  they  are  built — or,  to  adopt  the  com¬ 
pendious  modem  term,  ecelesiology — is  a  branch  of  study  which 
has  taken  shape  over  Europe  within  the  lifetime  of  the  actual 
generation,  while  the  headquarters  of  this  suddenly  popular  science 
are  found  in  England.  The  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
days  of  Britton,  of  Pugin,  of  Willis,  and  of  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society  have  built  up  enormous  piles  of  information,  comprised 
in  libraries  of  publications  of  all  sizes,  from  the  folio  to  the  leaflet. 
The  time  had  already  come  for  condensing  the  stores  so  re¬ 
dundantly  provided  by  these  diversified  authorities  into  some 
compendious  treatise  of  an  encycloptediac  kind,  of  larger  bulk  and 
more  pretension  than  Mr.  Parker’s  Manual,  or  the  almost  for¬ 
gotten  Handbook  of  English  Ecdesiology  put  out  by  the  Cambridge 
Society.  In  other  words,  some  one  was  wanted  to  do  for  England 
that  which  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  had  performed  for  France,  while 
avoiding  the  perverse  eccentricity  which  induced  the  French 
antiquary  to  cast  his  materials  in  the  unscientific  and  cumber¬ 
some  shape  of  dictionaries. 

Our  thanks  are  accordingly  due  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  for  having, 
cradled  as  he  has  been  among  Gothic  churches,  given  proof  of  his 
training,  and  come  forward  to  utilize  the  vast  store  of  information 
which  had  grown  up  in  his  own  and  his  father’s  hands,  in  an 
Essay  on  the  History  of  English  Church  Architecture  prior  to  the 
Separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  Obedience,  an  expression 
which  plainly  shows  where  the  writer’s  own  obedience  now  is 
centred. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  view  of  the  wide  field  of  enterprise  wThich  he 
had  mapped  out  for  himself  and  his  performance,  modestly 
apologizes  for  his  “  little  work  ”  as  “  somewhat  unmethodical  and 
even  desultory — a  collection  of  papers  rather  than  an  essay.” 
When  a  writer  comes  forward  to  forestall  his  critics’  less  favourable 
judgment,  criticism  is  perforce  disarmed  ;  so  we  shall  only  remark 
upon  this  confession  that  we  can  hardly  accept  the  epithet 
“  little”  in  relation  to  a  quarto  closely  printed,  mostly  in  double 
columns  and  with  numerous  notes  in  very  small  type,  besides 
being  rich  with  copious  illustrations,  in  plans  and  perspectives, 
although  conspicuously  destitute  of  elevations.  The  body  of  the 

*  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  English  Church  Architecture  prior  to  the 
Separation  of  England  from  the  Roman  Obedience.  By  George  Gilbert 
Scott,  E.S.A.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Sc  Co.  1881. 
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work  consists  of  five  chapters — namely,  i,  the  general  history 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  previously  to  the  conversion  of  the 
English ;  2,  from  the  Mission  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  3,  the  Norman  period ;  4,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Pointed  style  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and,  5,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the  Mediaeval 
period.  There  are,  moreover,  separate  essays  interspersed  between 
the  chapters,  on  the  Orientation  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches ; 
on  the  Artistic  and  .Esthetic  Elements  in  Primitive  Christianity ; 
on  Early  Churches  in  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom ;  the 
Ornamentation  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Felix  at  Nola  (contributed  by 
that  erudite  antiquary  Mr.  It.  C.  Jenkins,  of  Lyminge)  ;  Vitruvius 
on  the  Secular  Roman  Basilica  ;  the  History  of  the  Casula  (or 
Chasuble) ;  the  Painted  Ceilings  of  St.  Albans  Abbey ;  on 
certain  Mediaeval  Innovations  in  the  Distribution  of  Churches ; 
and,  finally,  Notes  and  Remarks  upon  the  Illustrations.  The  result 
of  this  somewhat  complicated  scheme  of  composition  is  that 
we  have  a  book  which  is  more  than  a  history  of  English,  and 
yet  less  than  a  history  of  cosmopolitan,  church  architecture.  We 
fear  that,  with  all  Mr.  Scott’s  industry,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
mass  of  curious  materials  which  he  has  brought  together,  the 
anomalous  and  rather  perplexing  method  of  his  volume  will  tell 
against  its  taking  the  place  among  standard  works  of  reference 
which  in  some  respects  it  might  have  claimed  ;  but  we  trust  that 
its  author  has  really  intended  it  only  to  be  a  pilot  balloon  for  that 
general  history  of  ecclesiology  towards  which  it  is  so  considerable 
a  contribution.  For  such  a  larger  treatise  all  its  contents  are,  in 
different  degrees,  available,  while  its  reduction  within  the  promise 
of  its  title-page  would  lead  to  huge  excisions. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  in  reference  to  the  purely  English 
portion  of  the  volume,  we  have  a  grave  remonstrance  to  offer.  The 
title,  several  times  repeated  through  the  volume,  is  The  History  of 
English  Church  Architecture ,  with  no  explanation  or  limitation 
of  that  expression.  Yet  in  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
through  the  text — and  absolutely  without  a  single  exception  in  the 
illustrations,  be  they  plans  or  perspectives— that  which  is  presented 
to  us  is  a  series  of  examples  of  English  cathedral,  monastic,  and 
collegiate  church  architecture.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  thinking  how  numerous,  how  various,  how  historically 
interesting,  and  in  their  larger  and  more  costly  specimens  how 
architecturally  valuable  and  how  artistically  magnificent,  are  our 
old  parish  churches,  will  understand  that  such  a  selection  can  offer 
but  a  one-sided  exhibition  of  the  ecclesiological  treasures  of 
mediaeval  England. 

It  is  curious,  considering  how  thoroughly  his  sympathies  are 
concentrated  upon  the  Church  before  the  Reformation,  that  Mr. 
Scott  should  have  chosen,  by  way  of  frontispiece,  to  give  us  the 
representation  of  a  monument  which  has  recently  acquired  historical 
value  as  fixing  the  character  of  the  ceremonial  revival  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  No  doubt  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  Cis¬ 
tercian  minster  church  of  Abbey  Dore  in  Herefordshire,  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  would  plead  for  its  filling  a  place  cf 
honour  in  any  collection  of  architectural  designs.  But  that  which 
first  catches  the  eye  in  this  representation  of  its  east  end  is  its 
long  stone  altar  raised  on  a  footpace  which  is  no  longer  than 
the  slab  itself,  so  that  the  celebrant  must  perforce  stand  in  front 
of  it.  It  is  on  record  that  the  church  was  restored  and  this  altar 
put  up  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  a  munificent  and  well- 
known  Churchman,  Lord  Scudamore  ;  while  the  service  drawn  up 
for  its  consecration  by  the  diocesan,  Bishop  Wren,  and  for  the  first 
time  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  embodies  a 
ritual  more  calculated,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Church 
Association,  to  land  its  author  in  that  prison  which  was,  after  all, 
Bishop  Wren’s  fate  for  eighteen  years,  than  upon  a  Bishop’s 
throne.  The  altar  and  the  consecration  service  at  Abbey  Dore 
are  a  startling  refutation  of  the  plunging  efforts  of  such  con¬ 
troversialists  as  the  Dean  of  Chester  to  get  rid  of  the  light 
which  the  practice  of  Churchmen  such  as  Wren  and  Cosin  throws 
upon  their  reading  of  the  Prayer-Book  and  its  ritual. 

Mr.  Scott  has  been  misinformed  in  the  statement  which  he 
makes  that,  till  some  forty  years  ago,  the  so-called  “patriarchal 
chair  ”  at  Canterbury  occupied  its  primitive  place  behind  the  high 
altar,  and  facing  westward,  and  that  at  this  date  “Archbishop 
Howley  abandoned  this  relic  of  primitive  custom,  and  modestly 
withdrew  his  throne  from  a  position  of  dignity,  felt,  perhaps,  to 
be  unreal,  to  a  more  humble  situation  in  the  choir.”  About  the 
date  named,  the  Italian  altar  screen  and  throne,  with  which  the 
eighteenth  century  had  burdened  Canterbury  Cathedral,  made  way 
for  successors  in  that  which  the  uneducated  fancy  of  the  then 
Cathedral  surveyor  believed  to  be  Gothic;  but  no  further  con¬ 
tempt  than  that  of  continuous  neglect  was  then  shown  to  the 
ancient  Cathedra,  which  had  for  years  out  of  mind  been  banished 
to  that  transept  in  which  it  is  still  found.  Referring  to  the  Saxon 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury  (of  which  he  republishes  Professor 
Willis’s  plan),  which  we  know  to  have  been  a  specimen  of 
that  curious  arrangement  still  to  be  found  in  some  German 
churches — the  Metropolitical  Cathedral  of  Mainz,  for  instance — by 
which  an  apse  and  an  altar  were  provided  at  either  end,  Mr. 
Scott  conjectures  that  these  buildings  must  originally  have  been 
basilicas,  with  the  altar  (as  in  those  at  Rome)  at  the  west 
end,  the  celebrant  looking  eastward,  and  that  the  apse  at  the 
other  end  was  added  for  the  use  of  the  monastic  body.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  too  extensive  for  us  to  adventure  its  discussion,  nor  can  we 
enter  into  the  other  matters  of  ecclesiological  controversy  which 
are  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  volume. 


THE  VICAR’S  PEOPLE.* 

IT  is  about  two  years  since  The  Parson  o'  Dumford  was  reviewed 
in  these  columns ;  and  a  new  novel  by  the  same  author  comes 
into  our  hands  without  any  of  the  suggestions  of  weariness  in  the 
reading,  or  of  inanity  in  the  contents,  which  too  commonly  are 
associated  with  modern  fiction.  In  the  former  novel  the  centre  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  main  interest  of  the  story,  was  found  in  the 
“  Parson  ”  himself ;  and  it  may  have  been  by  way  of  contrast  that 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  assigned  to  his  later  work  its  somewhat 
misleading  title,  which  to  ordinary  readers  of  publishers’  notices 
may  indicate  either  an  ecclesiastical  novel  with  a  purpose  or  a 
social  picture  having  some  clerical  domestic  interior  as  its  scene. 
The  Vicar's  People  is  nothing  of  either  kind ;  it  is  a  story  where 
the  interest  centres  entirely  in  the  people,  and  in  which  the  Vicar 
takes  a  subordinate  and  almost  feeble  part.  He  is  a  kindly  and 
well-meaning  man,  but  without  the  force  of  character  which  gave 
“  the  Parson  o’  Dumford  ”  influence  with  his  parishioners;  and  it 
is  in  the  young  engineer,  Geoffrey  Trethick,  that  the  counterpart 
of  the  Rev.  Murray  Selwood  of  Dumford  is  to  be  found  among 
“the  Vicar’s  people.” 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Cornish  mining  district  on  the  coast ;  and 
the  “  people  ”  are  occupied  in  some  proportion  as  miners,  but  for 
the  most  part  as  fishermen.  The  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
long  been  known  to  the  promoters  of  Companies,  and  of  some  of 
them  the  names  and  fortunes  are  associated  with  the  chequered 
histories  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  writer  of  fiction  who  places 
himself  amidst  these  circumstances  must  be  either  very  reckless  or 
very  careful.  He  has  to  steer  between  the  Scylla  of  engineering 
and  the  Oharybdis  of  finance — under  the  possible,  if  rather 
Hibernian,  contingency  of  being  swallowed  up  in  both.  But  Mr. 
Manville  Fenn  has  not  been  trained  in  the  school  of  authors 
whose  full  moons  are  seen  from  Welsh  mountains  rising  over 
the  Irish  Sea  ;  and,  either  from  intimate  local  knowledge  or  from 
careful  study,  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  to  his  readers  a  series 
of  pictures  which  convey  an  impression  of  entire  accuracy  in 
detail,  whether  as  regards  the  dialect  and  vocabulary  of  the 
Cornish  coastfolk,  the  technical  processes  of  mining,  or  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  “  adventurers  ”  alike  to  brokers  in  the  City  and  to  bankers 
in  the  West. 

The  second  title  of  The  Vicars  People  is  a  summary  of  the 
whole  “story”  of  the  work.  It  is  “the  Story  of  a  Stain,”  and 
this  forms  the  dark  thread  connecting  the  various  and  powerful 
delineations  of  character  and  the  succession  of  dramatic  situations 
and  incidents  which,  rather  than  any  development  of  plot,  attract 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  The  “  stain  ”  itself  is  of  a  nature 
which  will  be  readily  imagined  ;  and  the  author,  in  working  out 
both  the  main  and  the  subordinate  outlines  of  the  story,  would 
seem  to  have  been  as  studious  in  the  invention  of  paradox  as  he 
has  been  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  in  construction.  We  are 
met  by  the  paradoxical  in  almost  every  shape  which  the 
structure  of  a  novel  allows;  and,  whether  the  paradox  be 
in  its  character  physical,  moral,  or  artistic,  we  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  it  has  been  introduced  of  deliberate  purpose, 
and  not  by  any  oversight  of  the  writer.  Among  the  questions  of 
this  kind  which  Mr.  Fenn  presents — challenging  the  immediate 
doubt  whether  the  situations  are  possible  or  are  within  the  limits 
of  allowable  fiction — we  are  not  disposed  to  offer  any  definite 
opinion  on  those  which  are  physical  in  their  character.  Of  these, 
the  most  conspicuous,  and,  as  to  incident,  the  most  elaborately  and 
strikingly  drawn,  is  the  escape  of  Bess  Prawle,  the  smuggler’s 
daughter,  from  the  mine  down  the  shaft  of  which  she — the  wrong 
victim — had  been  thrown.  To  the  reader,  as  to  the  baffled  con¬ 
triver  of  the  crime,  the  conditions  of  the  fall  must  preclude  all 
thought  of  escape  from  instant  death  ;  but  the  author  follows  the 
intricacies  of  mining  passages  as  one  who  is  familiar  with  them, 
and,  granting  the  assumed  combination  of  nerve,  bodily  vigour, 
and  mental  resource  in  the  girl,  we  cannot  pronounce  the  descrip¬ 
tion  impossible.  By  an  ingenious  method,  introduced  in  connexion 
with  another  portion  of  the  story,  Mr.  Fenn  had  already  carried 
his  readers  along  the  strange  subterranean  adit  or  passage  from 
the  shore  by  which  the  outlet  for  the  escape  of  overflow  water 
from  the  mine  could  be  reached.  A  second  physical  difficulty  must 
be  left  to  the  criticism  of  medical  readers.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  stoiy  that  Geoffrey  Trethick  should  for  the 
time  lose  his  reputation  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  that  he 
should  appear  to  his  neighbours  to  be  a  drunkard  as  well  as  a  pro¬ 
fligate.  This  result  is  brought  about  by  means  of  drugged  liquor 
accidentally  taken,  and  prepared,  not  for  him,  but  for  the  two 
night-watchers  at  his  mining  engine,  upon  whom  it  had  produced 
the  intended  effect  of  sending  them  into  a  deep  and  immediate 
sleep.  Geoffrey,  exhausted  by  watching  and  anxiety  after  the 
ruin  of  his  mine,  “  had  partaken  of  a  terribly  strong  dose  in  the 
dregs  of  the  bottle,  where  the  drug  had  settled  down  ” ; 
but  in  his  case,  before  he  becomes  insensible,  and  appa¬ 
rently  helplessly  drunk,  there  is  a  considerable  interval,  in  which 
he  is  able  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Penwynn  the  banker,  and  in  his  and 
his  daughter’s  presence  to  fall  into  the  unsteady  condition  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intoxication,  which  comes  upon  him  unexpectedly.  In  this 
case  some  incongruity  appears  at  first  sight  between  the  cause  and 
the  effect. 

The  Wheal  Carnac  mine  had  been  flooded  by  r.  disreputable 
miner  named  Lannoe,  on  the  instigation  of  one  Tregenna,  a  lawyer, 
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and  the  villain  of  the  hook.  Tregenna  is  drowned  in  attempting 
to  escape  from  arrest  on  a  charge  of  murder  ;  and  the  wreck,  from 
which  the  fishermen  are  saved,  is  seen  from  the  shore.  The  scene 
is  well  described  upon  the  ordinary  lines  of  fiction  ;  hut  the  death 
of  Lannoe  the  miner  is  an  illustration  of  the  artistic  paradox  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  This  part  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  work 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  representation  in  a  picture  of  a 
vessel  going  down  with  all  hands  in  the  open  sea,  without  land  or  a 
sail  in  sight — a  case  of  which  the  conditions  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  picture  having  been  drawn.  Lannoe  has  gone  down  into 
the  mine  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  breach  on  the  sea  side,  by 
blasting  with  a  cartridge  and  long  fuse.  All  his  proceedings  are 
described  in  detail  till  he  gives  with  his  pickaxe  a  blow  to  fix  the 
cartridge,  which  he  believes  to  contain  gunpowder  only,  in  its 
place.  The  cartridge  is,  however,  of  dynamite,  and  Lannoe  is 
killed  by  the  explosion  at  the  same  moment  that  the  water 
rushes  in. 

But  it  is  upon  the  moral  paradox  involved  in  the  main  action  of 
the  story  that  Mr.  Manville  Fenn’s  critics  will  probably  have 
most  to  say.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  course 
which  he  has  marked  out  for  his  hero  impossible ;  but  in  a  man 
situated  as  Geoffrey  Trethick  was  at  the  time  we  muse 
regard  it  as  extremely  unlikely,  while  it  was  not  a  course  which  in 
honour  or  in  conscience  he  could  have  been  in  any  way  bound  to 
adopt.  He  had  rescued  Madge  Mullion,  the  vain  and  weak 
daughter  of  his  landlady,  from  the  death  which  she  sought  for  the 
sake  of  concealing  the  “  stain,”  and  he  had  carried  her  to  the 
cottage  of  old  Prawle,  the  fisherman  and  smuggler,  on  the  shore, 
where  he  had  for  some  time  been  on  a  footing  of  intimacy.  As 
the  story  of  Madge  became  known,  suspicion  had  fallen  on 
Geoffrey,  and  his  Carnac  friends  began  either  to  look  coldly  on 
him  or  to  cut  him  altogether.  The  suspicion  was  groundless,  and 
the  true  direction  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  should 
have  been  turned  has  been  evident  to  the  reader  from  the  first ; 
but  in  a  gossiping  society  such  as  that  of  the  little  Cornish  town 
which  Mr.  Fenn  describes  it  was  not  the  less  lakely  to  gain 
currency  because  it  was  without  real  foundation.  A  man  of 
Geoffrey’s  character  might  have  been  slow  to  detect  the  first  indi¬ 
cations  of  its  existence ;  but,  when  he  had  fully  realized  the 
fact,  his  reasonable  auger  and  his  natural  contempt  for  his  slan¬ 
derers  would  not,  in  any  ordinary  case,  have  prevented  him  from 
taking  at  once  the  necessary  steps  to  clear  his  character.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  Geoffrey  deliberately  allows  himself  to  remain  under 
the  imputation ;  and  the  Vicar,  who  had  the  sense  to  say  to 
him,  “  It  is  unmanly  not  to  clear  your  fame,”  had  not  the  courage 
to  act  on  his  conviction  and  to  let  the  truth  be  known.  “Maybe,” 
Geoffrey  said  bitterly ;  “  but  I  don't  think  I  am  like  other  men.  I 
shall  wait  until  Time  shall  bleach  it  once  more  white.”  Time,  as 
far  as  common  experience  goes,  is  more  apt  to  make  damaged 
reputations  mouldy  than  to  bleach  them,  and  Geoffrey  had  no 
right  to  calculate  on  any  such  catastrophe  as  that  by  which,  to 
the  great  interest  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  readers,  all  things  come  right  in 
the  end. 

In  a  slighter  paradox  of  an  ecclesiastical  sort  there  is  probably 
an  underlying  vein  of  satire  beneath  the  author’s  narrative. 
Decorations  for  harvest  thanksgiving  services  are  now  sufficiently 
common,  and  we  have  seen  the  brilliant  yellow  of  three  or  four 
vast  vegetable  marrows  used  with  excellent  effect  as  a  base.  Still, 
to  the  profane  and  unsymbolical  mind,  “  turnips  and  carrots  ”  and 
suchlike  offerings  may  well  suggest  the  idea  of  “  a  greengrocer’s 
shop”;  and,  if  the  one  product  of  Cornish  industry  may  be  re¬ 
presented  in  church,  why  not  also  that  which  supplies  the  fish¬ 
monger  next  door  ?  Fish  are  “  the  harvest  of  the  sea  ”  ;  but  “  a 
pile  of  mackerel  at  the  foot  of  the  lectern  ”  is  a  concrete  way  of 
setting  forth  an  abstract  proposition  for  which  we  imagine  that 
congregations  in  general  are  hardly  as  yet  prepared.  So  Tom 
Jenner’s  mates  supposed  ;  and  so,  in  fact,  did  Tom  himself.  “  It’ll 
make  a  gashly  old  smell,”  he  said ;  but,  being  dared  to  “  take  ’em 
up  to  parson,”  and  the  challenge  being  backed  by  several  wagered 
gallons  of  ale,  he  made  the  experiment,  and,  as  it  turned  out, 
with  entire  success,  the  Vicar  taking  the  offering  in  perfect 
seriousness,  and  having  “  no  thought  of  the  men  perpetrating  a 
joke  against  his  harvest  festival.”  It  is  true  that  among  recent 
harvest  decorations — if  the  report  of  a  local  paper  in  the  midland 
counties  can  be  trusted — the  usual  “  carrots  and  parsnips  ”  have 
appeared  in  company  with  a  “leg  of  mutton”;  but  is  Mr.  Fenn 
quite  serious  about  the  mackerel? 

One  of  the  minor  characters  among  the  Vicar’s  people  is  an 
elderly  bank  clerk,  with  a  name  which  we  may  presume  to  be 
pronounceable  in  Cornwall,  and  with  a  habit  which  we  think  must 
have  been  entirely  original,  but  which  struck  us  as  capable  of 
being  turned  to  some  practical  account.  Mr.  Ckynoweth  kept  a 
private  pack  of  cards  in  his  office  desk,  and  was  accustomed,  in  his 
principal’s  absence,  to  play  whist  by  himself  under  the  lid.  As  an 
amusement,  this  can  have  been  but  mildly  exciting ;  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  exercise,  its  merits  may  have  been  of  a  definite,  though 
not  of  a  high,  order.  In  either  aspect,  it  appeared  to  supply  a 
rough  but  effective  test  for  the  classification  of  such  works  of  fiction 
as  our  duty  obliges  us  to  read,  or  to  attempt  to  read.  We  have 
accordingly  tried  the  experiment — a  hand  first,  then  a  chapter — 
and  with  distinctly  marked  results.  Mr.  Manville  Fenn  has  no 
need  to  fear  the  comparison  which  he  has  been  the  means  of 
suggesting.  The  Vicar's  People  will  not  incline  its  readers  to  a 
second  deal ;  but,  in  the  case  of  some  other  novels  which  need  not 
be  specified,  we  turned  from  the  three  volumes  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
to  the  more  attractive  companionship  of  the  three  “  dummies.” 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THOSE  who  are  no  longer  young  would  probably  not  read  this 
graceful  and  pleasant  little  story  (i)  if  it  were  addressed  to 
themselves,  but  many  of  them  may  be  attracted  by  it  if  they  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  it  is  principally  addressed.  As  far  as 
the  tale  has  a  special  purpose,  it  is  apparently  designed  to  connect 
the  domestic  interests  of  childhood  with  the  love  of  poetry  which 
sometimes  deserves  and  rewards  judicious  cultivation  at  a  very  early 
age.  The  subject  is  only  the  first  happy  year  in  the  country  of  a  little 
town-bred  girl ;  but  she  is  the  only  child  in  the  story,  and  her  little 
experiences  serve  as  a  thread  to  connect  half  a  dozen  of  her  relations 
and  friends,  some  of  them  with  distinctive  characters.  Nearly  alL 
of  them  are  supposed  to  have  a  taste  for  poetry,  which  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  collecting  a  large  number  of  quotations,  which 
are  almost  all  descriptions  of  the  moon  ;  and,  by  a  playful  touch  of 
fancy,  most  of  them  bear  such  names  as  Cynthia  or  Delia,  which 
once  personified  the  same  luminary.  The  little  girl,  Margaret 
Esdaile,  is  taught  that  her  name  has  been  associated  with  the 
moon,  as  well  as  with  the  pearl  and  the  daisy.  Her  title  of  “  The 
Moonbeam  ”  is  a  pet  name,  which  is  either  the  effect  or  the  cause 
of  a  childish  fondness  for  the  moon.  Mr.  Grant,  who,  after  his 
little  grandniece,  is  the  principal  character  in  the  story,  has  plau¬ 
sible  reason  for  his  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  most  beautiful  of 
poetical  passages  relating  to  the  moon.  He  quotes  from  the  Dream 
of  Fair  Women  the  description  of  moonshine  on  a  craggy  mountain 
landscape 

• 

Tho  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 
Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with  gleams  divine ; 

All  night  the  splintered  crags  that  wall  the  dell 
With,  spires  of  silver  shine. 

The  writer  has  overlooked  the  most  perfect  description  of  the 
moon  in  English  verse  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  translation  of  the 
famous  passage  in  Homer.  Even  Pope’s  version  about  the 
“  refulgent  lamp  of  night  ”  could  not  wholly  disguise  its  beauty. 
The  little  tale,  though  its  simplicity  is  carefully  maintained,  is 
not  wholly  devoid  of  the  interest  proper  to  fiction.  A  bright  and 
cheerful  Lady  Cynthia  makes  a  happy  marriage  with  a  lover  who, 
with  unconscious  conformity  to  local  custom,  applies  to  himself  and 
to  her  a  tender  and  thoughtful  conceit  from  Browning’s  dedication 
of  Men  and  Women  to  his  wife.  If,  according  to  the  poet,  the 
Moon  were  “  touched  with  human  love,” 

She  would  turn  a  new  side  to  her  mortal, 

Side  unseen  of  huntsmen,  herdsmen,  steersmen, 

Blind  to  Zoroaster  on  his  terrace. 

Blind  to  Galileo  in  his  turret. 

*  *  *  *  9 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures, 

Boasts  two  soul-sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  to  show  a  woman  that  he  loves  her. 

Such  true  and  subtle  refinements  of  sentiment  are,  of  course,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  little  heroine  or  subject  of  the  story.  Her 
own  share  in  conversation  is  properly  confined  to  questions,  or  to 
simple  comments  on  her  small  store  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
It  may  be  added  that  her  friends,  and  especially  her  wise  and 
kindly  uncle,  select  the  topics  and  fragments  of  information  which 
would  interest  an  intelligent  child.  A  little  girl  living  near  the 
smooth  Medway  would  take  pleasure  in  learning  that  the  river- 
received  its  characteristic  Celtic  name  of  “  honey-water  ”  many 
centuries  ago.  Li  a  former  story,  which  had  only  the  fault  of 
being  too  tragic,  Miss  Lushington  showed  her  knowledge  of  the 
lives  and  concerns  of  men  and  women.  She  also  evidently  under¬ 
stands  the  feelings  of  children,  and  on  this  occasion  she  has  wisely 
abstained  from  allowing  any  interruption  of  varied  and  natural 
enjoyment,  though  she  attempts  to  idealize  everyday  nursery  life. 

A  flagrant  instance  of  the  lately  introduced  and  detestable 
custom  of  issuing  mutilated  editions  of  standard  works  is  found 
in  Messrs.  Bell’s  volume  of  Select  Tales  by  Maria  Fdyeworth  (2). 
The  volume  contains  “  Lazy  Lawrence,”  “  Tarlton,”  ■“  Simple 
Susan,”  “The  White  Pigeon,”  and  “Forgive  and  Forget”;  and 
to  the  list  of  contents  is  affixed  this  remarkable  note : — “  The 
above  Tales  have  been  selected  from  the  collection  known  as  ‘  The 
Parents’  Assistant,’  as  specially  adapted  for  school  use.  The  last 
two  have  been  slightly  condensed  to  bring  the  volume  within  the 
required  compass.”  Now  the  “  slight  condensing”  applied  to 
bringing  the  volume  within  the  required  compass  (required  by 
whom  ?)  amounts  to  a  cutting  out  of  some  of  the  most  character¬ 
istic  and  natural  touches  in  the  two  stories.  In  other  words,  the 
two  stories  have  been  mutilated  and  spoiled  to  meet  a  “  require¬ 
ment  ”  which,  by  whomsoever  else  it  may  be  felt,  is  certainly  not 
felt  by  readers.  It  is  not  only  in  omission,  however,  that  the 
publishers  or  those  to  whom  they  have  entrusted  the  “  con¬ 
densing  ”  have  sinned.  They  have  committed  the  worse  error  of 
altering  Miss  Edgeworth’s  words.  People  who  cherish  a  love  for 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories — and  we  hope  that  there  are  still  many 
such  people — will  do  well  to  avoid  the  mutilated  edition  which 
has  seemed  to  us  to  call  for  these  comments. 

Major  Griffiths  generally  writes  in  a  pleasant  and  lively  style, 
and  in  Viscount  Lacklands  (3)  he  has  given  us,  within  the  limits  of 
one  volume  of  moderate  size,  as  much  matter  as  might  have  served 
many  novel-makers  for  spinning  out  into  three  well-padded  volumes. 

(x)  Margaret,  the  Moonbeam :  a  Story  for  the  Young.  By  Cecilia 
Lushingtou.  Marshall,  Japp,  &  Co.  1881. 

(2)  Bell's  Reading  Boohs — Select  Tales  by  Maria  Edgeworth.  London  : 
Bell  &  Sons. 

(3)  Viscount  Lachlands :  a  Tale  of  Modern  Mammon.  By  Ma  jor  Arthur 
Griffiths,  Author  of  “The  Queen’s  Shilling,”  the.  London:  Remington 
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Naturally  the  colours  are  laid  on  with  a  good  fat  brush;  there  is 
no  stopping  to  go  into  minute  dissection  of  character  and  motive, 
and  we  must  confess  to  being  well  pleased  to  come  across  a  book 
which  contains  “  a  story”  well  and  sharply  told,  and  does  not  go 
in  for  the  “  delicate  analysis  ”  business,  of  which  we  seem  to  have 
had  something  too  much  of  late. 

Among  the  most  welcome  of  present  reprints  is  that  of  the  third 
edition  of  “  The  History  of  Little  Goody  Two-Shoes  (4),  otherwise 
called  Mrs.  Margery  Two-Shoes  ;  with  the  Means  by  which 
she  acquired  her  Learning  and  Wisdom ;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  her  Estate ;  set  forth  at  largo  for  the  Benefit  of  those 

Who  from  a  State  of  Hags  and  Care, 

And  having  Shoes  but  half  a  Pair  ; 

Their  Fortune  and  their  Fame  would  fix. 

And  gtillop  in  a  Coach  and  Six.” 

Mr.  Welsh’s  introduction,  which  touches  on  the  still  undecided 
question  of  the  authorship  of  the  little  volume,  is  interesting  and 
to  the  point.  The  authorship  would  seem  to  lie  between 
Goldsmith  and  Giles  Jones,  “although,”  writes  Mr.  Welsh,  “I 
am  by  no  means  anxious  that  the  honour  of  having  written  it 
should  be  ascribed  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Brett’s  sketches,  which  date  back  as  far  as  1 S40, 
had  already  appeared  in  the  periodical  called  Mission  Life. 
Many  readers  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  having  reprinted  these 
and  added  others  to  them  (5).  Mr.  Brett  has  an  observant  eye, 
and  tells  us  of  many  interesting  experiences  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  illustrations  to  the  volume  are  perhaps  hardly  worthy 
of  the  letterpress. 

Mr.  French  is  bringing  out  a  Memorial  Theatre  edition  of 
Shakspeare  (6),  to  the  first  volume  of  which  is  prefixed  an  intro¬ 
duction  which  contains  one  passage  worthy  of  special  note. 
“  The  editor  has  frequently  noticed  among  a  theatrical  audience 
some  engaged  with  volumes  of  an  ordinary  edition  of  Shakspeare 
endeavouring,  often  vainly,  to  follow  the  text  during  the  progress 
of  the  play.  He  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  more  profitable, 
as  well  as  pleasurable,  to  read  the  play  before  going  to  the 
theatre,  and  to  give  full  attention  to  the  actors’  interpretation  ;  but 
those  who  prefer  to  take  their  books  will  find  this  edition  of  the 
greatest  service,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  the  difference  between  the 
plays  as  written  and  now  acted.”  This  is  effected  by  the  simple 
means  of  printing  the  passages  usually  omitted  on  the  stage  in 
smaller  type  thau  the  rest ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  idea  of  the 
volumes  is  a  very  good  one,  although  we  are  not  disposed  alto¬ 
gether  to  admire  the  editor’s  well-meant  Bowdlerization.  It  may 
be  noted  that  he  enters  a  protest  against  the  evil  custom  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  First  Lord’s  speech  in  act  2,  scene  1,  of  As  You  Like  Lt 
to  Jaques. 

Mr.  Muddock’s  little  work  (7),  which  is  a  propcs  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  popularity  of  Davos-Platz  as  a  winter  resort  for  con¬ 
sumptive  patients,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  place  and  its 
properties,  and  also  some  reprinted  articles  on  the  Alps  in  Winter. 
In  the  interest  of  invalids  Mr.  Muddock  makes  a  protest  which  is 
probably  not  too  strong  against  the  employment  of  German  stoves 
in  the  Davos  hotels. 

The  handsome  volume  (8)  which  contains  the  second  part  of  the 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  Catalogue,  gives  ample  evidence  of 
the  care  and  pains  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  an  excellent  in¬ 
stitution.  The  considerable  improvements  which  have  been  made 
since  the  issue  of  the  first  part  are  touched  upon  in  the  preface 
contributed  by  Mr.  P.  Cowell,  the  Chief  Librarian,  under  whose 
supervision  the  work  is  published.  The  “  Directions  and  Ex¬ 
planations  ’’  which  follow  this  will  also  serve  to  show  that  nothing 
has  been  neglected  in  securing  the  best  method  of  cataloguing 
that  seems  attainable,  and  people  interested  in  the  matter  may 
do  well  to  study  them  as  well  as  the  preliminary  remarks. 

The  special  object  of  Miss  Ridley's  capital  contribution  to  fern 
literature  (9)  has  been  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  work  showing 
the  decided  special  features  of  ferns  without  an  entire  description 
of  each  one.  The  little  book,  it  should  be  noted,  contains  a  full 
description  of  the  necessary  technical  terms. 

Mr.  C.  Brookfield’s  Illustrated  Sporting  Glossary  (10)  consists 
of  some  of  the  most  amusing  grotesque  drawings  which  we  have 
seen  for  some  time,  given  in  mock  illustration  of  the  technical 
terms  of  the  racecourse.  Thus,  “  Beackamp  II.  was  nowhere  ” 
represents  an  empty  course  indicated  by  the  simplest  means  ;  and 
■“  A  well-known  nobleman  dropped  a  pony  on  the  race”  is  illus- 

(4)  Goody  Two-Shoes.  A  Facsimile  Reproduction  of  the  Edition  of 
1766.  With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Welsh.  London:  Griffith  & 
Farran. 

(5)  Mission  Work  among  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Forests  of  Guiana. 
By  the  Ilev.  W.  H.  Brett,  B.A.  London  :  S.P.C.K.  New  York  :  Young 
.&  Co. 

(6)  Shakspeare.  The  Memorial  Theatre  Edition.  As  You  Like  It. 
Twelfth  Night.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Flower. 
London :  E.  French. 

(7)  Davos-Platz  as  an  Alpine  Winter  Station  for  Consumptive  Patients. 
By  J.  E.  Muddock.  With  Analytical  Notes  on  the  Foul  Air,  Wrater,  and 
Climate,  by  Philip  Holland.  Loudon :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.  Paris  : 
Galignani  Library. 

(8)  Catalogue  of  the  Liverpool  Free  Public  Library.  Established  by 
the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses,  1850.  Keference  Department. 
Part  II.  Containing  the  books  received  from  January,  r87r,  to  December, 
1880.  Compiled,  by  Authority  of  the  Council,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Chief  Librarian.  Liverpool :  Marples  &  Co. 

(9)  A  Pocket  Guide  to  British  Ferns.  By  Marian  S.  Ridley.  London  : 
David  Bogue. 

(10)  The  Illustrated  Sporting  Glossary.  By  Charles  H.  E.  Brookfield. 


trated  with  absurd  literalness.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
sketches  is  “  His  owner  had  little  or  nothing  on.” 

Mr.  Moncure  Conway’s  volume  concerning  Carlyle  (1 1)  stands 
out  distinctly  from  the  several  pieces  of  book-making  which  fol¬ 
lowed  hard  upon  Carlyle's  death.  Mr.  Conway  had  the  advantage  of 
knowing  Carlyle  well,  having  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
him  when  he  first  came  to  England  in  1863,  and  it  is  out  of  notes 
and  memories  accumulated  during  his  long  friendship  with  Carlyle 
that  Mr.  Conway  s  volume  has  come.  “  However  inadequately 
transcribed  and  conveyed,”  he  writes,  “  these  pages  do  faithfully 
follow  impressions  made  by  his  (Carlyle’s)  own  word  and  spirit 
upon  my  mind  during  an  intercourse  of  many  years.”  Naturally 
there  is  much  matter  of  interest  in  Mr.  Conway’s  careful  record 
of  these  impressions,  which  it  is  perhaps  best  to  let  readers 
become  acquainted  with  for  themselves.  One  part  of  the 
volume  which  has  a  special  interest  is  the  collection  of 
extracts  from  early  letters  contributed  by  Mr.  Ireland.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Conway  writes  at  the  end  of  his 
preface  that  the  Carlyle  he  remembers  is  “a  man  I  can  by  no 
means  identify  with  any  image  that  can  be  built  up  out  of  his 
Reminiscences.  I  do  not  wish  to  idealize  Carlyle,  but  cannot 
admit  that  the  outcries  of  a  broken  heart  should  be  accepted  as 
the  man’s  true  voice,  or  that  measurements  of  men  and  memories, 
as  seen  through  burning  tears,  should  be  recorded  as  characteris¬ 
tic  of  his  heart  or  judgment.” 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates{  12),  of  which  we  have  now  a  seven¬ 
teenth  edition,  brought  down  to  1881,  needs  no  comment  as  to  its 
value.  It  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  “  Vincent's  Dictionary 
of  Dates  ”  than  Haydn’s,  though  of  course  the  credit  of  the  original 
idea  belongs  to  Haydn.  The  work  was  first  published  in  1841, 
and  in  1855  Mr.  Vincent  was  asked,  and  consented,  to  supervise  a 
seventh  edition.  “  This,”  writes  Mr.  Vincent  in  his  preface,  “  led 
eventually  to  my  undertaking  its  thorough  renovation,  which  has 
been  effected  by  long  continued  labour  in  revision  and  in  selection 
from  an  abundance  of  valuable  materials,  and  now  little  of  the 
original  work  remains,  the  present  edition  containing  twice  as  much 
matter  as  the  sixth,  published  in  1853.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that,  as  it  stands,  the  work  is  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  reference, 
and  is,  in  fact,  what  Mr.  Vincent  modestly  says  he  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  it — more  a  digested  summary  of  every  department 
of  human  history  than  “a  mere  Dictionary  of  Dates.” 

A  sixth  edition  has  appeared  of  M.  Deschanel’s  Treatise  on 
Natural  Philosophy  {if),  translated  by  Mr.  Everett,  who  has  also 
acted  as  editor,  and  introduced  various  valuable  modifications  and 
additions  in  the  latest  edition  as  in  previous  ones. 

A  fourth  edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  is  issued  of  Mr. 
Webb’s  useful  volume  (14)  devoted  to  furnishing  the  owners  of 
ordinary  telescopes  with  directions  how  to  use  them  to  the  best 
astronomical  advantage. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evershed  has  brought  out  a  second  series  of  nine 
etchings  from  nature  of  Thames  subjects  (15)  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  Thames  scenery  and  of  the  art  of 
etching.  Mr.  Evershed’s  method  has  been  this  ;  he  “  took  the 
plates  (ready  grounded)  and  needles  to  the  riverside,  and  made  the 
drawings  on  the  copper  directly  from  nature,  ‘  biting-in  ’  subse¬ 
quently  at  home,”  a  process  by  which,  of  course,  the  subjects 
drawn  are  reversed  in  printing.  It  is  giving  Mr.  Evershed  high 
praise  to  say  that  his  treatmefit  is  worthy  of  the  beauty  of  the 
subjects  he  has  chosen,  among  which  are  “  Kingston  Bridge,” 
“  At  Kew  Bridge,”  and  “  Syon  House.”  It  may  be  desirable  to 
add  that  only  one  hundred,  copies  of  this  attractive  series  are 
issued. 

The  author  of  Waitaruna  (16)  tells  us  that  he  has  aimed  at 
giving  some  true  pictures  of  life  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago,  and  he  seems 
to  think  that  in  making  the  attempt  he  has  broken  fresh  ground. 
We  can  however  assure  him,  without  dispraising  Waitaruna — 
which  is  a  lively  enough  story — that  we  have  read  many  books  of 
the  same  calibre  and  dealing  with  the  same  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McLintock  undertook  his  translation  of  Die  ILarsreise  (17) 
in  consequence  of  “  a  remark  in  one  of  our  leading  reviews,  that, 
while  many  hands  had  translated  scraps  of  Heine’s  verse,  there 
had  not  been  offered  to  the  English  public  any  connected  or  com¬ 
plete  work,  and  the  Reiscbilder  were  suggested  as  being  suitable.” 
Mr.  McLintock’s  translation  is,  in  the  few  passages  which  we  have 
compared  with  the  original,  accurate  and  it  runs  so  well  and 
smoothly  that  we  hope  he  will  receive  more  than  “  the  very 


(n)  Thomas  Carlyle.  By  Moncure  D.  Conway.  London:  Chatto  & 
Windus. 

(12)  Ilaydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Universal  Information  relating  to 
all  Ayes  and  Nations.  Seventeenth  Edition.  Containing  the  History  of 
the  World  to  the  Autumn  of  1881.  By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  London :  Ward,  Lock, 
&  Co. 


(13)  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  By  A.  Privat  Des- 
chanel.  Translated  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Everett,  M.A.,  &c.  Sixth 
Edition.  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  :  Blackie  &  Son. 

(14)  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb. 
Fourth  Edition.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(15)  An  Etcher's  Rambles.  Second  Series.  The  Thames.  A  Collection 
of  Nine  Etchings  from  Nature.  By  Arthur  Evershed.  T.  Maclean, 
Haymarket. 

(16)  Waitaruna:  a  Story  of  New  Zealand  Life.  By  Alexander 
Bathgate.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(17I  A  Trip  to  the  Brocken.  By  Heinrich  Heine.  Translated  by 
R.  McLitjtoeit.  London  :  Macmillan.  Liverpool :  Adam  Holden.  ■ 
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moderate  amount  of  approval  ”  which  will  induce  him  “  to  con¬ 
tinue  what  is  to  him  a  labour  of  love.” 

Some  industrious  person  has  compiled  a  volume  of  snippets  from 
Thackeray’s  writings  (18).  Why  such  volumes  are  compiled,  who 
reads  them,  and  what  good  the  people  who  read  them  get  from 
them,  we  are  unable  to  understand. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  name  many  treatises  on  law  and  new 
editions  of  well-known  works.  Among  the  former  are  a  treatise 
on  trade-marks,  British  and  foreign,  by  Mr.  Hardingham  (19) ; 
an  addition  to  Wilson’s  Legal  Handy  Books  in  the  shape  ol  a 
treatise  on  the  Law  of  Horses  by  Mr.  C.  Morrell  (20).  .  To 
the  same  class  belongs  Mr.  Roscoe’s  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light 

(21) ,  and  Mr.  Shirley’s  “Elementary  Treatise  on  Magisterial  Law  ” 

(22) .  A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Chalmers’s  “  Law  of 
Bills  of  Exchange”  (23),  with  added  cases,  and  a  chapter  on 
“  Securities  or  Bills  of  Exchange.”  A  second  edition  has 
appeared  of  Peel’s  “Practice  and  Procedure  in  Chancery  Actions  ’ 
(24),  while  Mr.  J.  V.  Vesey  Fitzgerald’s  “  Public  Health  and 
Local  Government  Act,”  1S75  (25)>  has  reached  a  third  edition. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  appearance  of  a  ninth  edition 
of  Willich's  Popular  Tables  (26),  and  of  the  twelfth  volume  of 
jRoyal  Colonial  Institute’s  “Report  of  Proceedings  ’  (27). 

(18)  Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  W.  31.  Thackeray,  chiefly  Philo¬ 
sophical  and  Reflective.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

(19)  Trade-dlarks :  Notes  of  British.  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Lau\  By 
George  Gatton  Melhuish  Hardingham.  London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(20)  Th.e  Law  of  Horses.  By  C.  F.  Morrell,  Esq.  London  :  Effingham 
Wilson. 

(21)  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light.  By  E.  S.  Boscoe.  London  :  Beeves 
&  Turner.  1881. 

(22)  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Slagistcrial  Law.  By  W.  T.  Shirley- 
London  :  Stevens  and  Sons.  i88r. 

(23)  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  and 
Cheques.  By  M.  L.  Chalmers,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  London  :  Stevens 
&  Sons. 

(24)  A  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Practice  and  Procedure  in  Chancery 
Actions.  By  S.  Peel.  London :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1881. 

(25)  The  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Act.  London  :  Waterlow 
Bros.  &  Layton. 

(26)  Willich’s  Popular  Tables.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

(27)  Royal  Colonial  Institute — Report  of  Proceedings.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 


In  reference  to  our  article  of  last  week  on  “  Vegetarianism,”  I)r. 
Anna  Kinysforcl  complains  that  our  “  confession  of  ignorance  ” 
as  to  whether  her  thesis  by  itself  obtained  for  her  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  Paris  University  is  calculated  to  injure  her 
in  her  profession.  We  are  sorry  that  Mrs.  Kingsford  should 
have  taken  seriously  icliat  was  meant  in  another  manner ;  and 
we  may  now  tell  her  that  our  readers  are  probably  as  well  aware 
as  ourselves  of  the  high  standing  universally  accorded  to  therParis 
medical  degree,  and  of  the  completeness  of  its  guarantee  for  the 
efficient  training  of  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 
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( iallery,  5  Haymarket,  opposite  l  ter  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Admission.  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

0-OOD  READING,  RECITATION,  ORATORY.— A  retired 

BARRISTER,  an  Oxford  Man,  and  former  Pupil  of  distinguished  Tragedians  and 
Elocutionists,  instructs  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN,  Privately  or  in  Classes.  Clergymen, 
Barristers,  and  Students  specially  prepared.  Receives  or  visits.  Literary  Lectures  and 
Recitations  given.  Schools  attended.  Terms  moderute.—  Address,  Delta,  Grosvenor  Gallery 
Library,  Bond  Street,  W. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— The  College  is 

divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BOARDERS  are  taken  in  the  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Head-Muster;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Crick,  M.A. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Delicate  or  Backward  Boys — For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours, 
&c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  HURSLEY,  HANTS.— 

’’  A.  M.  HEATIICOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters.  The  house  is  quite 
iu  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Romsey. 


'THEOLOGICAL,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY,  CIVIL 

SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS — PUPILS  rapidly  and  successfully  pre¬ 
pared.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  Rowlandson, 'Great 
Braxted,  With  am. 


LI  YE  RES,  South  of  FRANCE. — An  OXFORD  M.A.,  and 

Barrister-at-Luw  (Married),  an  experienced  and  successful  Tutor,  residing  in  his  own 
Villa,  which  is  most  beautifully  and  healthily  situated,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  in  delicate 

health,  Special  advantages  for  French  conversation _ Address,  W.  Henley  Chateb,  Les 

Rossignols,  Hyeres  (Var),  France. 


I  INDIAN  BOYS.— Rev.  R.  A.  CAYLEYr  desires  to  make  a 

HOME  for  Two  or  Three  (brothers  preferred),  aged  from  Eleven  to  Sixteen,  and  to  send 
to  Public  School  with  his  own  Sons.-  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  Scampton  Rectory,  Lincoln. 

II  I  G  II  C  R  0  F  T,  G  O  D  A  L  M  I  N  G.— 

Mr.  ALGERNON  STEDMAN,  M.A.  Oxon.,  prepares  a  limited  number  of  the 
SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  for  Entrance  and  Scholarships  at  Eton,  Harrow,  Charterhouse,  and 
the  other  Public  Schools.  High  Croft  is  on  a  fine  and  open  site,  in  the  healthiest  and  most 
beautiful  part  of  Surrey.  There  is  a  good  playground,  with  tennis-courts,  &c„  and  a  large 
heath  with  crickct-field  adjoining.  The  sanitary  and  domestic  arrangements  are  perfect. 
Prospectus  on  application. 


^MESBURl  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  School  Books,  receives  THIRTY-THREE  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  Fifteen, 
to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 


"RESIDENCE  offered  m  the  House  of  a  Married  PRO  FES- 

SIONAL  GENTLEMAN  (Barrister),  in  the  healthiest  part  of  Notting  Hill.  Would 
suit  any  one  preparing  for  the  Law,  or  for  Political  Life,  and  whose  Parents  do  not  reside  in 
Town.  Terms,  400  Guineas  per  annum,  which  fee  (payable  half-yearly  or  quarterly  in 
advance)  includes  fee  for  superintending  professional  studies.  The  Advertiser  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  University  scholar  (Oxford),  andnas  had  over  ten  years’  experience  in  practice  and 

tuition,  and  he  receives  in  his  household  on?  PUPIL  only _ Address,  Veuax,  core  of  Messrs. 

btreet  Brothers,  5  Serle  Street,  Lincoln’s  Infi,  W.C. 


O  EGRET  ARY,  CASHIER,  or  CONFIDENTIAL  CLERK.— 

An  APPOINTMENT  DESIRED  by  a  GENTLEMAN,  of  considerable  business  experi¬ 
ence,  well  accustomed  to  Book-keeping,  Correspondence,  und  the  Financial  part  of  business. 
A  moderate  salary  only  required.  The  highest  references  can  be  given  as  to  integrity  tuui 
trustworthiness. -Address,  II.,  9  Villa  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
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TIIE  COLSTON  SPEECHES. 

HE  Bristol  custom  which  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  Colston  reproduces  a  system  of  College  declama¬ 
tions  which  has  probably  become  obsolete  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  The  academic  disputants  were  instructed  to  defend 
opposite  sides  in  some  moral  or  historical  controversy,  with¬ 
out  previously  comparing  notes  for  the  purpose  of  answer¬ 
ing  one  another’s  arguments.  The  more  experienced 
orators  of  the  “  Dolphin  ”  and  “  Anchor  ”  at  Bristol  can 
scarcely  fail  to  discuss  the  same  political  questions.  To 
expose  or  to  cover  the  weak  points  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  the  proper  business  of  the  respective 
speakers  for  the  Opposition  and  the  Ministry.  The 
annual  contest  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  care  were 
taken  that  the  combatants  should  be  equally  matched. 
It  seems  scarcely  fair  that  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Henry 
James  should  be  pitted  against  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Gibson  ;  but  as  the  balance  has  inclined  the  other  way  in 
some  recent  provincial  discussions,  the  advantage  which  the 
“  Dolphin  ”  may  have  had  over  the  “  Anchor  ”  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  grudged.  In  any  case,  a  vigorous  speaker  prefers 
the  opportunity  of  attack  to  the  tamer  process  of  apolo¬ 
getic  statement  and  argument.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Sir 
W.  Hakcourt  dilated  at  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  on  the 
alleged  errors  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Government  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  vindicating  a  domestic  policy  with  which  he 
perhaps  feels  no  profound  sympathy  ;  but  it  is  dull  work 
to  resuscitate  the  ghosts  of  dead  issues  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  their  failings.  The  Land  Act,  with  the  prospec¬ 
tive  comments  of  its  authors,  and  with  the  glosses  lately 
affixed  to  it  by  the  Sub-Commissioners,  is  more  present  to 
the  minds  of  contemporary  politicians  than  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  or  even  the  naval  demonstration.  Loi’d  Spencer, 
a  highly  estimable  nobleman,  but  not  a  great  political 
gladiator,  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  phantoms  even  less 
substantial  than  the  shadows  of  the  past.  His  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  Fair-trade  was  directed  against  fallacies  which  died 
almost  before  they  were  born  : — 

Quos  dulcis  vitse  exsortes,  et  ab  ubere  raptos 

Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  fun  ere  mersit  acerbo. 

The  Conservative  party  will  scarcely  suffer  from  Lord 
Spencer’s  elaborate  attack  on  Mr.  Lowther,  who  has  not 
even  been  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  who,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
declines  to  dabble  in  Fair-trade.  That  the  Opposition  in¬ 
cludes  in  its  ranks  a  clever  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to 
believe  in  Protection  is  a  smaller  misfortune  than  the  adhe¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  the  Government.  Lord  Spencer’s 
insinuation  that  Lord  Salisbury  shared  Air.  Lowther’s 
heresy  was  founded  on  a  mistake.  Additional  duties  on 
luxuries,  or,  in  other  words,  on  French  wine  and  brandy, 
whether  or  not  such  imposts  are  expedient,  would  be  com¬ 
patible  with  the  strictest  principles  of  Free-trade.  The 
Attorney-General,  indeed,  says  that  his  predecessor  in 
office  lately  included  corn  and  meat  in  the  list  of  luxuries. 
If  the  quotation  is  accurate,  Sir  John  Holker  has  once 
more  proved  that  an  excellent  lawyer  may  be  a  bad 
political  economist.  No  member  of  the  late  Cabinet  has 
at  any  time  assented  to  schemes  for  taxing  food  or  raw 
material. 

In  the  course  of  a  spirited  address  Sir  Henry  James 
unnecessarily  hampered  himself  with  the  defence  of  one 
or  two  startling  paradoxes.  Referring  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  maxim  that  force  is  no  remedy,  he  justly  con¬ 
tended  that  in  certain  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  present 
condition  of  Ireland,  there  is  no  remedy  but  force. 


The  apparent  contradiction  is  only  to  be  reconciled 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  theory  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
remedy  violence  and  anarchy  by  force  or  by  any  other 
method  as  long  as  disorder  facilitated  the  legislation  which 
was  regarded  by  the  Government  as  indispensable.  Not 
wishing  to  pledge  himself  to  so  remarkable  a  conclusion, 
the  Attorney- General  must  have  left  his  audience  in 
doubt  whether  rulers  should  bear  the  sword  in  vain.  He 
was  perhaps  in  a  hurry  to  enunciate  the  still  more 
astonishing  proposition  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Land  Bill.  It  is  true  that  the  leader  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  have  destroyed 
the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  and  that  the  third  reading 
passed  with  his  permission ;  but  it  scarcely  follows  that 
his  supporters  “  are  estopped  from  denouncing  an  Act 
“  which  they  could  have  stayed  in  its  course,  but  did  not.” 
From  the  moment  at  which  the  Bill  was  introduced  it 
became  the  minimum  of  concession  which  Parliament 
could  make  to  the  Irish  tenants.  The  Government,  and 
not  the  Opposition,  is  exclusively  responsible  for  any  in¬ 
justice  which  the  Act  may  involve.  Lord  Salisbury  and 
his  party  rightly  judged  that  the  evil  results  of  defeating 
the  Bill  would  be  even  greater  than  the  consequences  of 
negatively  sanctioning  a  measure  of  which  they  dis¬ 
approved.  No  Government  has  a  right  to  fasten  on  the 
Opposition  the  dilemma  of  voting  for  a  questionable 
policy,  or  of  defying  the  combination  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority  with  a  disaffected  community.  It  may  be  said, 
without  disrespect  to  Sir  Henry  James,  that  the  part  of 
his  speech  which  related  to  Ireland  was  less  weighty  than 
the  moderate  argument  of  Air.  Gibson.  On  the  important 
question  under  discussion  the  English  Attorney-General 
is  not  an  expert. 

Lord  Salisbury  declined  to  waste  time  on  the  discussion 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  or  present  Government. 
As  he  truly  said,  the  attention  of  all  men  is  fixed  on  Ire¬ 
land  ;  and  the  prospect  is  not  reassuring.  Air.  Gibson’s 
criticism  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Land  Commission  was 
the  more  forcible  because  it  was  transparently  candid  and 
studiously  moderate.  He  was  undoubtedly  justified  in  his 
disapproval  of  Justice  O’Hagan’s  opening  speech,  though 
it  may  be  understood  how  the  President  of  an  anomalous 
tribunal  should  allow  himself  to  deviate  from  tho 
uniform  course  of  judicial  practice.  As  Air.  Gibson  said, 
the  monstrous  propositions  laid  down  by  some  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  are  still  open  to  appeal ;  but  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  political  partisans 
and  agrarian  projectors  have  been  appointed  to  offices  which 
required  the  strictest  impartiality.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
perhaps  scarcely  just  in  attributing  to  Air.  Gladstone  as  a 
deliberate  purpose  the  spoliation  which  seems  but  too  likelv 
to  be  the  result  of  his  favourite  legislative  measure. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  Air.  Gladstone  frequently 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  majority  of  Irish  land- 
owners  would  not  be  subjected  to  any  loss  of  income.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  he  now  i-egards  with  disapproval 
or  uneasiness  the  administration  of  the  Act  by  the  Sub- 
Commissioners.  There  is  perhaps  a  difference  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  well  as  of  amount,  between  25  per  cent,  and 
75  Per  cent.  of  reduction.  The  smaller  penalty  is  not,  like 
Air.  Parnell’s  recurrence  to  prehistoric  values,  a  perfectly 
arbitrary  transfer  of  property.  Lord  Selbokne  explicitly 
repudiated  the  intention  of  diminishing  in  any  degree  the 
total  value  of  Irish  land. 

In  the  expression  of  his  regret  that  Lord  Hartixgton 
had  no  influence  in  the  Cabinet  Lord  Salisbury  was  pec- 
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Laps  not  wholly  serious.  He  may  have  wished  to  appeal 
to  the  supposed  chief  of  the  moderate  section  of  the  Go- 
vernment  against  the  subversive  designs  of  some  of  his 
colleagues.  Mr.  Chamberlain  announces  great  political 
changes  as  impending,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  they  will  be  generally  acceptable  to  his  colleagues. 
It  is  believed  that  Lord  Hartington  is  not  of  an  unduly 
pliable  disposition,  and  that  on  all  important  questions  he 
has  opinions  of  his  own.  It  was  understood  that  he 
approved  generally  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  though  he  took 
no  part  in  the  Parliamentary  debates.  He  has  now 
taken  the  first  opportunity  of  announcing  his  opposition 
to  the  predatoi’y  proposals  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance. 
Like  Loi'd  Salisbury,  he  will  be  indisposed  to  give  the 
Guardians  in  every  Union  the  opportunity  of  fixing  the 
rents  to  be  paid  by  themselves  and  by  the  other  farmers. 
The  Attorney- General  apparently  intended  to  express  the 
same  opinion  in  his  defence  of  Lord  Hartington’s  reference 
to  the  entirely  distinct  subject  of  the  tenure  of  land.  In 
acknowledging  the  omission  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Guildhall 
speech  of  minatory  proposals,  Lord  Salisbury  reasonably 
doubted  whether  the  changes  to  be  introduced  into 
Parliamentary  proceedings  -^ere  solely  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  Bankruptcy  Bills,  and  Bills  for  the  prevention  of 
floods.  That  a  formidable  sabre  should  be  sharpened  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  bread  and  butter  seemed,  in  Lord 
Salisbury’s  judgment,  to  be  improbable.  On  the  whole, 
the  Colston  debates  were  neither  dull  nor  uninstructive, 
and  the  party  combat  was  conducted  with  good  humour. 
If  the  leaders  of  both  parties  should  think  fit  to  suspend 
their  polemical  exertions  from  this  time  to  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  the  country  would  not  be  ungrateful  for  their 
forbearance  ;  but  in  the  few  days  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Bristol  celebration,  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  It.  Cross 
and  Mr.  Gibson  have  continued  the  party  controversy.  One 
result  of  such  discussions  is  to  confute  the  popular  saying 
that  facts  are  stubborn  things.  The  toleration  which  was 
for  an  entire  year  accorded  to  the  Land  League  is  an 
undoubted  fact  ;  but  to  Conservative  speakers  and  to 
impartial  observers  it  takes  the  form  of  scandalous  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty ;  while  Mr.  Goschen,  looking  at  events 
from  a  distance,  only  thought  that  the  Government  gave 
the  Land  League  a  good  deal  of  rope.  There  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that  the  speeches  on  both  sides  will  continue 
till  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 


LORD  GRANVILLE  ON  EGYPT. 

ORD  GRANVILLE’S  despatch  to  Sir  Edward  Malet 
sums  up,  with  some  necessary  reserve,  but  still  with 
adequate  precision,  the  present  policy  of  England  towards 
Egypt.  The  primary  aim  of  that  policy  is  to  ensure  that 
Egypt  shall  be  decently  well  governed,  and  that  a  reform¬ 
ing  and  orderly  Government  shall  show  itself  able  and 
willing  to  take  full  advantage  of  that  amount  of  inde¬ 
pendence  which  has  been  accorded  to  Egypt  by  the  Porte. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  very  considerable  reforms 
have  been  made.  The  taxes  are  no  longer  oppressive,  the 
finances  are  in  good  order,  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is 
rapidly  increasing.  One  great  reform  which  has  been  long 
in  contemplation — that  of  a  new  system  of  justice  for 
the  people — is  on  the  point  of  being  carried  out;  and 
Lord  Granville  urges  that  there  shall  be  no  delay 
in  supplying  what  has  now  become  the  chief,  and 
perhaps  the  sole,  real  deficiency  in  Egyptian  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  the  work  is  done,  and  well  done,  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  England  by  whom  it  is 
done.  Lord  Granville  protests  against  the  notion  that 
there  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  anything  like  a  specially  Eng¬ 
lish  Ministry.  It  is  not  the  business  of  our  representative 
in  Egypt  to  support  one  Minister,  or  one  Ministry,  rather 
than  another.  All  that  we  want  is  that  there  shall  be 
some  Government  that  secures  the  tranquillity  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  Our  chief  reason  for  wishing 
Egypt  to  be  tranquil  and  prosperous  is  our  overwhelming 
interest  in  the  security  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but,  so  long  as 
Egypt  is  tranquil  and  prosperous,  we  have  the  best  possible 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  the  Canal.  In  time  of  peace 
a  good  and  strong  Government  prevents  those  local  dis¬ 
turbances  by  which  the  safety  of  the  Canal  might  be  very 
easily  endangered.  In  time  of  war  a  good  and  strong 
Government  would  either  keep  open  the  Canal  for  us,  or,  if 
we  were  obliged  to  step  into  its  place,  we  should  find  all  the 
machinery  for  keeping  order  ready  to  our  hand.  A  good 


Government  in  Egypt  can  do  for  us  all  that  we  want,  and 
better  than  we  could  do  it  for  ourselves.  -We  now  attain 
our  object  without  any  cost,  and  without  exciting  any  ill 
will.  It  might,  in  the  last  resort,  be  necessary,  but  it 
would  be  eminently  disadvantageous,  to  substitute  for  the 
cheap  and  peaceable  safeguard  the  safeguard  of  direct 
intervention,  which  would  be  efficacious — for,  if  it  were 
undertaken,  it  would  have  to  be  done  thoroughly— but  which 
would  impose  on  us  constant  anxiety  and  a  heavy  outlay, 
would  awaken  the  jealousy,  if  not  the  enmity,  of  France, 
would  kindle  the  suspicions  of  every  European  Power,  and 
might  blow  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  fire  of  Mahome- 
dan  fanaticism.  Lord  Granville  is  perfectly  justified  in 
saying  that  what  we  want,  and  what  it  may  be  fairly  said 
we  have  got,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  nothing  more  than 
an  Egyptian  Government  that  will  do  our  work  for  us,  and 
will  save  us  from  the  many  dangers  that  must  inevitably 
attend  our  doing  it  by  any  form  of  violent  interference. 

But  the  present  state  of  things  in  Egypt,  favourable  as 
it  is  to  England,  and  based  as  it  is  on  the  solid  grounds  of 
wise  reforms  and  increasing  prosperity,  is  menaced  by 
serious  dangers.  In  no  country,  and  above  all  in  no 
Eastern  country,  can  a  Government  have  more  than  a 
hollow  show  of  strength  when  the  reigning  prince  has 
meekly  listened  to  an  announcement  made  by  riotous 
soldiers  that  they  had  his  successor  ready  if  he  would  not 
do  all  that  they  ordered  him  to  do.  The  ringleader  among* 
the  insubordinate  officers  has  not  abandoned  his  business  of 
dictation.  He  was  induced  to  take  his  regiment  away  ; 
but  he  himself  comes  back  quietly  and  triumphantly  to 
Cairo,  and  superintends  the  Government  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  got  rid  of  him.  He  has  taken  over  the 
lapsed  power  of  the  Khedive  ;  and  acts  as  a  kind  of 
ultimate  referee  when  it  has  to  be  decided  what  the 
Government  shall  do  or  shall  not  do.  Anarchy  ap¬ 
peared  in  Egypt  when  the  Khedive  submitted  to  the 
colonels,  and  it  may  reappear  any  day  in  a  much 
more  serious  shape.  Lord  Granville  was  bound  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  anarchy  again  showing  itself, 
and  he  distinctly  lays  down  that,  if  anarchy  does  show 
itself,  England  will,  if  necessary,  abandon  its  present  policy 
of  abstention.  What  action  it  will  take  in  a  hypothetical, 
although  far  from  impossible,  case,  Lord  Granville  was 
far  too  prudent  to  explain.  It  is  impossible  to  say  be¬ 
forehand  what  England  will  do  or  ought  to  do.  Everything 
will  depend  on  the  causes  which,  at  the  time,  are  found  to 
have  provoked  the  recrudescence  of  anarchy.  All  that  can 
be  done  at  present  is  to  study  the  probable  causes  of 
anarchy,  and  to  minimize  each  danger  as  it  shows  itself. 
One  danger  is  that  of  popular  discontent.  To  guard  so 
far  as  he  can  against  this,  Lord  Granville  urges  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  go  boldly  and  quickly  in  the 
path  of  reform,  and  to  remove  every  tangible  and  re¬ 
mediable  grievance  ;  and  he  clears  away  one  obstacle 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  when  he  announces  that  England 
neither  makes  nor  supports  Egyptian  Ministries.  Another 
source  of  possible  danger  is  the  alarm  inspired  by  the 
French  occupation  of  Tunis.  When  Egyptians  hear  of 
what  M.  Ferry  called  the  mortal  blow  given  to  Mahome- 
dan  fanaticism  by  the  capture  and  desecration  of  Tunis, 
they  can  scarcely  help  feeling  that  the  blow  has  fallen  in 
part  on  them,  and  that  heavier  and  more  direct  blows  may 
follow.  Lord  Granville  does  what  he  can  to  dispel  these 
fears  by  remarking  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte  is  the 
best  protection  Egypt  can  have  against  foreign  aggression, 
and  that  England  intends  to  uphold  this  supremacy,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  best  check  on  foreiern  aggression  that  can 
be  found.  By  foreign  aggression  nothing  can  now  be 
meant  but  French  aggression ;  and  Lord  Granville  repeats 
the  warning  he  has  often  given,  that  a  sharp  line  must  be 
drawn  between  an  attack  on  Tunis — where  the  supremacy 
of  the  Porte  was  of  a  very  shadowy  or  non-existent  kind- — 
and  an  attack  on  any  territory  over  which  the  Porte  exer¬ 
cises  a  supremacy  that  is  incontestable. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Ministry  of  Cheriff 
Pasha  will  do  what  it  honestly  can  in  the  way  of  reform, 
and  that  France  is  far  too  sick  of  the  Tunis  expedition  to 
have  any  present  designs  on  Egypt.  The  immediate 
danger  to  Egypt  comes  neither  from  popular  discontent 
nor  from  France.  It  comes  from  the  humiliation  to 
which  the  Khedive  has  submitted,  and  much  more 
from  the  Porte.  The  Porto  wishes  to  give  its  supre¬ 
macy  in  Egypt  a  new  colour,  and  to  exercise  it  in 
a  new  direction.  It  wishes  to  make  the  supremacy 
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of  the  Sultan  not  the  supremacy  of  a  political 
superior,  but  the  supremacy  of  a  religious  chief. 
Egypt  is  to  be  enrolled  into  the  great  army  of  the 
Caliphat,  and  a  special  use  is  to  be  given  to  its  adhesion 
by  making  it  an  instrument  for  the  control  of  Arabia,  from 
which  the  chief  dangers  to  the  Caliphat  are  likely  to 
arise.  What  the  Porte  wants  is  to  get  Egypt  quietly,  but 
effectually,  into  its  hands,  and  the  means  it  adopts  is  to 
play  off  now  the  colonels  against  the  Khedive  and  now 
the  Khedive  against  the  colonels.  It  provides  the 
colonels  with  a  successor  to  the  Khedive,  and  then  sends 
emissaries  to  lecture  the  colonels  on  the  guilt  of  military 
disobedience.  And  these  emissaries,  while  charged  with  the 
general  duty  of  enfeebling  Egypt  by  keeping  up  this 
game  of  see-saw,  are  also  charged  with  the  special  duty 
of  conferring  with  delegates  from  the  chief  centres  of  re¬ 
ligious  influence  in  Arabia.  The  great  thing  which  the 
Sultan  has  at  heart  is  to  get  Egypt  to  commit  itself  by 
sending  troops  to  some  Arabian  port.  It  will  not  be  the 
strength  of  the  troops  sent  that  will  he  important.  A 
single  battalion  would  suffice  to  show  that  Egypt  was 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Caliph.  That  this  new 
colour  shall  not  be  given  to  the  Sultan’s  supremacy, 
and  that  the  efforts  made  in  this  new  direction  shall 
fail,  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  England ; 
for  there  could  not  be  any  danger  to  the  security  of 
the  Canal  greater  than  that  Egypt  and  Arabia  should 
be  in  conflict.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  interests  of 
England  that  the  danger  should  be  avoided ;  but  all  that 
Lord  Gkanville  can  do  openly  is  to  remind  the  Porte  that 
there  are  limits  fixed  to  the  power  of  the  Porte  over  Egypt, 
and  to  insinuate  that  England  will  not  allow  this  limit 
to  be  overpassed.  He  cannot  indulge  in  vague  threats  of 
punishment  which  would  follow  on  the  execution  of 
designs  which  are  as  yet  hardly  apparent,  and  could  not 
be  proved  if  denied.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  work 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  patience  and  firmness  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
Sultan  that,  if  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  get  Egypt  out  of 
the  control  of  England,  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  M.  PAUL  BERT. 

GAMBETTA’S  entrance  upon  office  has  been  so 
•  long  waited  for  that  it  was  perhaps  impossible 
that  it  should  not,  when  it  came,  be  attended  with  some 
disappointment.  The  time  and  the  circumstances  were 
not  well  chosen  for  making  the  incident  effective.  If  he 
had  been  sent  for  by  M.  Gr£vy  immediately  after  the 
elections  he  would  have  seemed  to  be  marching  to  the 
Elysee  with  all  France  behind  him.  In  the  months  that 
have  followed  there  has  been  so  much  controversy  as  to 
whose  the  majority  was,  and  what  policy  the  electors 
meant  to  support,  that  now  that  M.  Gambetta  has  really 
become  Prime  Minister,  the  achievement  has  been  a  good 
deal  dashed.  Neither  the  names  of  his  subordinates — it 
would  be  a  misuse  of  words  to  call  them  his  colleagues — • 
nor  the  declaration  which,  according  to  custom,  the  new 
Cabinet  made  in  both  Chambers,  have  supplied  the  missing 
enthusiasm. 

Among  the  Ministers  with  whom  he  has  surrounded 
himself,  there  is  only  one  whose  name  is  known  outside 
France.  M.  Paul  Bert  has  undoubtedly  earned  for  himself 
political  distinction  of  a  certain  kind.  He  is  very  much 
given  to  speaking  on  religious  questions,  and  he  is  very 
happy  in  seasoning  profanity  with  the  precise  amount  of 
indecency  which  commends  the  mixture  to  the  palate  of 
the  French  libre-penseur.  To  call  incense  the  tobacco  of 
saints,  and  to  group  together  the  phylloxera  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  orders  as  the  twin  pests  which  call  for  the  application 
of  a  searching  insecticide,  are  M.  Bert’s  least  oratorical 
achievements ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  amongst  the 
few  which  can  be  presented  to  English  readers.  These 
are  the  qualifications  which  have  led  M.  Gambetta  to 
confer  upon  M.  Bert  the  two  posts  of  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  Both  appointments 
are  remarkable.  The  Minister  of  Education  has  to  put 
into  working  order  the  statute  which  has  secularized  all 
the  communal  schools  in  France.  However  necessary 
this  measure  may  have  been,  it  is  plainly  one  which 
must  bring  the  Minister  into  frequent  collision  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  That  is  a  risk  which, 
under  the  Republican  Government,  every  Minister  of 
Education  has  had  to  put  up  with  as  he  best  might ;  but 


the  extent  of  it  is  a  good  deal  affected  by  the  character 
and  antecedents  of  the  particular  Minister.  M.  Gambetta 
would,  no  doubt,  have  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  Minister  ol 
Education  who  should  be  at  one e  persona  grata  to  the  clergy, 
and  willing  to  take  office  in  a  Ministry  of  the  Advanced 
Left.  But  he  might  easily  have  found  a  Minister  who,  so 
far  as  his  public  antecedents  are  concerned,  should  have 
been  simply  colourless.  Instead  of  this  he  has  picked  out 
the  man  of  all  others  who  is  most,  and  most  justly,  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  clergy.  His  object  apparently  is  to  ac¬ 
centuate  all  the  strong  things  that  the  Government  may 
feel  disposed  or  compelled  to  do  in  the  way  of  dis¬ 
couraging  religious  education,  and  to  accustom  the  clergy 
to  expecting  the  worst.  Even  if  for  some  unexplained 
reason  M.  Gambetta  had  thought  it  expedient  to  sound  a 
note  of  defiance  over  the  whole  of  the  educational  field, 
he  might  have  been  glad  that  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship  was  attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  not  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  this  way  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  to 
apply  balm  to  the  wounds  which  M.  Bert  might  find 
it  necessary  to  inflict.  If  the  Government  intends  to 
quarrel  with  the  parochial  clergy,  it  might  have  been 
convenient  to  be  by  comparison  on  decent  terms  with 
the  bishops,  with  whom  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
is  constantly  brought  into  contact.  There  is  seldom 
much  to  be  gained  from  insulting  as  well  as  injuring 
an  enemy,  and  a  few  civil  speeches  from  the  chief  of 
one  department  may  go  some  little  way  towards  making 
the  Church  forget  the  very  different  speeches  thrown  at 
her  head  by  another.  Consequently,  even  if  M.  Bert’s 
predecessor  had  been  Minister  of  Public  Worship  as  well 
as  of  Education,  it  would  have  been  a  natural  step  for  M. 
Gambetta  to  separate  the  two  offices.  Instead  of  this,  he 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  reunite  them.  He  found  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Worship  associated  with  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior;  but  his  conviction  of  M  Bert's  supreme 
qualifications  for  ecclesiastical  administration  is  so  pro¬ 
found  that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  it,  he  has  associ¬ 
ated  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  with  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  • 

The  choice  is  even  more  remarkable  because  there 
is  a  passage  in  M.  Gambetta’s  programme  which  seems 
to  imply  that  one  of  the  ends  which  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  have  in  view  is  a  revision  of  the  actual  relations 
between  the  Government  and  the  Church.  Of  course 
this  intention  is  not  stated  in  so  many  words.  When 
a  French  Republican  Minister  wishes  to  revolutionize 
the  existing  order  of  things,  he  is  always  particularly 
careful  to  say  that  he  is  merely  carrying  out  some  law 
which  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  It  never  seems 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  fact  that  a  law  has  become  obso¬ 
lete  is  prima  facie  evidence,  at  the  least,  that  it  is  no  longer 
suited,  or  that  it  never  was  suited,  to  the  circumstances 
to  which  it  has  to  be  adapted.  M.  Gambetta  is  not  going 
to  abolish  the  Concordat;  he  is  only  going  to  apply  it 
strictly.  In  other  words,  he  is  going  to  throw  aside  all 
the  softening  interpretations  which  a  regard  for  public 
convenience  has  put  upon  the  letter  of  the  Concordat,  and 
to  place  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  designed  to  meet  a  condition  of  affairs  which  is  now 
eighty  years  old.  Whether  this  intention  be  wise  or 
foolish  in  itself,  it  makes  frequent  collisions  between  the 
two  powers  all  but  inevitable.  It  may  not  very  much 
matter  whether,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Minister  of 
Public  W orship  has  the  gift  of  conciliating  opponents  ;  but 
there  was  no  need  for  M.  Gambetta  to  take  special  pains 
to  pick  out  a  Minister  whose  sole  merit  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  is  that  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  is  enough  to 
throw  a  Roman  Catholic,  whether  priest  or  layman,  into  a 
violent  passion.  For  it  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  list 
of  M.  Bert’s  merits  that  he  is  hated,  not  by  the  French 
clergy  only,  but  by  French  Catholics.  Other  speakers  of 
this  kidney  have  aimed  at  drawing  a  distinction,  shadowy 
enough  indeed,  but  still  meant  to  look  substantial,  be¬ 
tween  clericalism  and  religion.  M.  Bert  has  risen  superior 
to  any  such  subterfuges.  He  glories  in  treating  the  two 
as  identical.  He  takes  every  occasion  of  proclaiming  that 
it  is  the  religious  instinct  in  man  with  which  he  wages 
war — that  the  objects  of  his  hatred  are  not  the  absurdities 
of  Catholicism,  but  the  degrading  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  Being  greater  than  man,  in  which  belief  those  absurdities 
have  their  origin.  There  is,  indeed,  one  possible  explanation 
of  M.  Bert’s  appointment  which  ought  not  to  be  altogether 
left  out  of  sight.  It  is  conceivable — we  can  hardly  say 
that  it  is  more  than  conceivable — that  M.  Gambetta  may 
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deliberately  mean  his  bark  to  be  worse  than  bis  bite.  He 
may  wish,  if  possible,  to  conciliate  his  more  advanced 
supporters,  and  be  may  think  that  there  is  no  more  assured 
way  of  doing  this  than  by  insulting  every  religion  in  bis 
choice  of  a  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  With  M.  Bert 
in  office,  even  a  favour  done  to  the  Church  would  have  the 
air  of  an  insult,  and  M.  Gambetta  may  think  that  under 
this  cover  it  may  be  easier  for  him  to  manage  ecclesi¬ 
astical  affairs  in  a  spirit  of  reasonable  compromise  than  if 
he  had  a  less  violently  irreligious  Minister  as  his  lieutenant 
in  the  department  of  Public  Worship.  In  the  case  of 
most  men  this  theory  would  be  too  far-fetched  to  deserve 
a  moment’s  thought.  In  the  case  of  M.  Gambetta,  it 
just  stops  short  of  being  that.  There  has  always 
been  a  great  deal  of  finesse  about  his  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  in  this  way  he  may  possibly  see  his 
way  to  being  milder  in  deed,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  so  fierce  in  word.  In  the  improbable  event  of  this 
theory  being  true,  M.  Gambetta  will  have  to  run  the  risk 
that  the  people  whom  he  hopes  to  soothe  by  the  policy  he 
adopts  towards  them  may  be  hopelessly  alienated  before¬ 
hand  by  the  language  in  which  this  policy  will  have  been 
described. 

The  declaration  read  on  Tuesday  was  exceedingly  colour¬ 
less  upon  every  point  except  that  of  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution.  Upon  that  point,  Prance  is  said  to  have 
“marked  her  resolution.”  The  revision  is  to  be  “limited,” 
but  there  is  to  be  revision.  In  other  respects  the  declara¬ 
tion  might  have  been  made  by  any  Ministry  under  the  sun. 
The  reforms  that  are  promised  are  not  described,  or  only  so 
far  described  as  is  consistent  with  a  most  convenient  degree 
of  vagueness.  Even  Prince  Bismarck  would  be  willing  to 
say  that  he  was  anxious  to  reduce  the  army,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done  without  impairing  the  defensive  strength  of 
the  country  ;  and  Protectionists  and  Free-traders  might 
agree  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  press  on  agriculture  if 
it  can  be  done  without  jeopardising  the  finances  of  France. 
The  determination  to  maintain  order  while  protecting  the 
public  liberties  is  worthy  of  ISTapoleon  III.  In  short,  M. 
Gambetta  seems  to  have  borrowed  th#  safest  platitudes  from 
each  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
accepted  by  each  section  of  the  Republican  pai’ty  as  supply¬ 
ing  some  ground  for  hope  that  it  is  to  their  views  that  the 
new  Minister  means  to  give  effect.  The  only  result  of  this 
effort  at  compromise,  or  rather  at  concealment,  has  been  to 
start  a  cry,  before  the  Cabinet  is  a  week  old,  for  an  inter¬ 
pellation  which  shall  make  it  clear  what  the  Government 
is  really  going  to  do.  Foreigners  may  wait  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  on  this  point  until  it  pleases  M.  Gambetta 
to  show  his  faith  by  his  deeds ;  but  his  own  countrymen — 
or  the  politicians  among  his  own  countrymen — are  anxious 
to  have  some  clearer  assurance  from  himself  than  he  has 
yet  been  pleased  to  give.  That  M.  Gambetta  may  be 
willing  to  give  any  number  of  assurances  similar  in  kind 
to  his  declaration  is  likely  enough,  but  it  will  be  surprising 
if  he  is  in  any  hurry  to  depart  from  the  convenient  obscu¬ 
rity  in  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  shroud  himself. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  ROCHDALE. 

ROCHDALE  has  celebrated,  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
was  graceful  because  it  was  sincere,  the  seventieth 
birthday  of  the  popular  orator  and  Cabinet  Minister  whom 
his  memories,  his  fortune,  and  his  affections  have  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  town  of  his  birth.  The  workmen  in  the 
mills  long  carried  on  by  his  family  addressed  Mr.  Bright 
in  the  morning,  and  the  general  body  of  the  townsmen  of 
Rochdale  paid  their  tribute  to  him  in  the  evening.  When 
a  man  has  deserved  honour  by  a  long,  active,  and  unsel¬ 
fish  life,  it  is  satisfactory  that  he  should  receive  it,  and 
all  England  is  interested  in  full  justice  being  rendered  to 
every  statesman  of  every  party.  Naturally,  in  replying 
to  the  addresses  he  received,  Mr.  Bright  reviewed  the 
past  on  which  he  has  left  his  mark,  and  the  measures  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  energies  and  his  eloquence. 
Free-trade,  a  cheap  press,  an  extended  suffrage,  national 
education  are  the  triumphs  of  his  life,  and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  fruit  of  his  personal  efforts.  To  the  success  of 
every  cause  he  has  taken  up  he  has  brought  the  aid  of 
intense  conviction,  of  sensitive  pugnacity,  and  of  an  elo¬ 
quence  which,  always  clear  and  simple,  was  stately  in  its 
more  solemn  efforts,  and  was  often  felicitous  in  its  epi¬ 
grams.  No  one  doubts  that  his  motives  have  been  pure 
and  his  conduct  disinterested,  or  that  he  loved  what  he 


loved  as  heartily  as  he  bated  what  he  hated.  He  accepted 
rather  than  sought  the  honours  of  office,  from  a  desire  for 
which  he  was  removed  both  by  his  conception  of  his  pro¬ 
per  sphere  in  public  life,  and  by  his  singular  inaptitude 
for  the  details  of  business.  In  the  fifty  years  over  which 
his  connexion  with  politics  has  extended  a  great  change, 
and  in  most  respects  a  change  for  the  better,  has  come  over 
England,  and  he  has  largely  contributed  to  this  change. 
The  English  people  is  now  more  numerous,  better  fed, 
better  paid,  a  little  more  educated,  and  a  little  more  intel¬ 
lectually  alive  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Bright  was  young, 
and  Mr.  Bright  has  done  much,  so  far  as  any  one  person 
can  be  said  to  have  done  much,  to  bring  about  this  happy 
result.  It  is  quite  pardonable  that,  as  he  surveys  in  his 
old  age  what  of  good  has  been  achieved  in  his  day,  he 
should  somewhat  exaggerate  the  share  which  he  and  his 
chosen  associates  have  had  in  the  work  and  good  fortunes 
of  a  nation.  To  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  Free-trade 
it  is  natui'al  to  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  triumph  of  his 
favourite  measure  the  rise  in  wages  which  has  been 
general  even  in  rigidly  protectionist  countries.  The  habits 
and  powers  of  mind  and  character  which  he  actually  pos¬ 
sesses  are  all  that  any  statesman  can  offer  for  the  service 
of  the  nation  ;  and  if  Mr.  Bright  has  often  shown  himself 
narrow  and  even  unfair,  it  deserves  to  be  recognized  on 
fitting  occasions  how  often  he  has  shown  himself  generous, 
public-spirited,  and  sincere.  It  is  not  Rochdale  alone 
that  is  ready  to  pay  to  Mr.  Bright  such  honour  as  is 
his  due. 

No  public  man  has  been  more  consistent  than  Mr. 
Bright.  He  says  and  thinks  now  what  he  said  and 
thought  forty  years  ago.  What  he  was,  that  he  is  ;  and 
if  no  one  has  changed  less,  no  one  has  grown  less.  He 
began  fighting,  and  he  will  end  fighting ;  aud  if  he  cannot 
hear  the  din  of  battle,  he  cries  out  until  he  persuades  him¬ 
self  that  the  battle  is  raging.  He  has  never  got  out  of  the 
way  of  regarding  men  and  classes  with  which  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  when  he  was  fighting  against  Protection.  To  him 
the  truths  of  Free-trade  were  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon, 
and  wilful  blindness  was  the  only  possible  cause  that  he 
could  conceive  when  they  were  not  seen.  The  land¬ 
lords  resisted  Free-trade,  and  their  resistance  could  only 
be  due  to  a  monstrous  and  innate  wrongfulness.  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  he  felt  assured,  could  only  be  Protectionists 
because  they  were  either  very  wicked  or  very  imbecile. 
This  conception  of  his  opponents  got  into  his  mind,  and 
nothing  could  ever  get  it  out  again.  At  seventy  he  is  as 
perfectly  sure  as  he  ever  was  at  thirty  that  every  one  who- 
differs  from  him  is  either  a  fool  or  a  knave,  and  he  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  his  friends  of  Rochdale  that 
some  Scotch  farmers  who  share  the  preternatural  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  their  race  thought  on  this  head  exactly  as  he  did. 
To  Mr.  Bright  all  Protectionists  are  fools,  and  all  are 
English  landlords.  He  remembers  the  weaker  English¬ 
men  with  whom  he  once  fought,  and  never  troubles  him¬ 
self  about  Thiers  and  Prince  Bismarck.  His  opponents- 
are  always  bad  English  noblemen,  and  their  worse  para¬ 
sites,  and  the  Protectionist  manufacturers  of  America  dis¬ 
appear  from  his  horizon  because  Manchester  was  once  the 
centre  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Once  an  enemy 
always  an  enemy  is  Mr.  Bright’s  maxim,  and  he  feels  a 
virtuous  pleasure  and  a  renewed  confidence  in  divine  justice 
when  he  sees  his  enemy  suffering.  He  was  thrilled  with  the 
buoyant  delight  felt  by  the  reader  of  a  penny  novel  who 
reaches  the  point  at  which  the  villainous  baronet  is 
smitten  down,  when  he  could  assure  his  Rochdale  audienco 
that  there  must  be  a  great  and  general  fall  in  rents.  Nor 
must  an  enemy  ever  be  allowed  to  claim  or  obtain  justice. 
That  landlords  should  ask  for  an  inquiry  whether  they 
do  not  bear  an  unfair  share  of  local  taxation  seemed  to 
Mr.  Bright  a  piece  of  arrogant  impudence.  That  in  tho 
long  run  they,  and  not  the  farmer,  paid  these  taxes, 
whether  fair  or  unfair,  was  quite  enough  for  him.  At  the 
lowest  he  can  regard  them  as  a  sort  of  war  indemnity 
imposed  on  the  class  that  he  has  conquered.  The  Church 
has  been  only  a  little  less  his  enemy  than  the  landowners, 
and  he  retains  in  old  age  the  conception  of  the  Church 
which  he  imbibed  in  the  antagonistic  home  of  his  infancy. 
He  has  been  young,  and  now  he  is  old,  and  he  still  believes 
that  the  ties  which  bind  the  Church  to  the  nation  are 
chains  forged  by  despotic  monarchs  and  subtle  statesmen 
and  priests.  Of  no  one  was  it  ever  more  true  than  of  Mr. 
Bright  that  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  »an. 

All  his  qualities — his  true  concern  for  the  suffering,  his 
earnestness  in  the  expression  of  his  convictions,  his  devo- 
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tion  to  what  he  terms  the  progress  that  is  a  change  for 
good,  his  eloquence,  his  passion,  his  strange  power  ol' 
breathing  new  life  into  moral  platitudes,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  his  pugnacity,  his  narrowness,  his  absolute  want  of 
elasticity — make  up  the  Mr.  Bright  with  which  Rochdale 
and  England  have  been  long  familiar.  He  has  brought 
into  the  sphere  of  English  political  life  a  new  type  of 
English  statesmanship,  aud  English  political  life  is  all  the 
richer  because  it  possesses  this  new  type.  There  is  nothing 
disrespectful,  even  in  a  moment  when  honour  is  being  paid 
to  Mr.  Bright,  in  saying  that  this  type  is  in  many  respects 
imperfect.  Most  types  are  imperfect,  because  their  limi¬ 
tations  are  inherent  in  their  nature  ;  and  men  of  remark¬ 
able  gifts  have,  as  a  rule,  the  defects  of  their  quali¬ 
ties.  They  are  contributions  to  the  intellectual  or 
moral  wealth  of  a  nation,  not  ideals  or  examples.  England 
would  be  very  dull  if  every  town  was  a  copy  of  Rochdale, 
and  very  destitute  of  political  fertility  if  every  statesman 
was  moulded  after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Bright.  This  is 
not,  of  course,  the  way  in  which  types  look  on  themselves, 
or  are  looked  on  by  the  groups  that  are  specially  drawn 
to  them.  They  are  absorbed  in  a  peculiar  personality, 
peculiar  aims,  and  peculiar  convictions.  Those  who  are 
outside  cannot  forget  that  they  are  outside,  cannot  for¬ 
bear  to  apply  the  test  to  other  standards,  and  cannot 
put  aside  the  general  history  of  the  country.  But  this 
does  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  recognition  of  excel¬ 
lence  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  And  in  one  respect 
English  political  leaders  are  pre-eminently  fortunate. 
They  always  obtain  justice,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
justice,  in  the  long  run.  Their  merits  are  remembered 
longer  than  their  failings.  Age,  and  still  more  death, 
softens  the  picture  which  their  country  draws  of  them. 
All  that  Rochdale  could  say  for  Mr.  Bright,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Bright  could  claim  for  himself,  will  be  much  more 
present  to  the  England  of  to-day,  and  to  the  England  of 
some  years  hence,  than  what  Rochdale  did  not  say,  or  what 
Mr.  Bright  showed  in  his  manner  of  thanking  Rochdale 
he  could  not  claim.  This  habit  of  the  national  mind  may 
perhaps  be  carried  too  far ;  but  it  springs  from  generous 
instincts,  and  to  idealize  departing  or  departed  eminence 
is  far  better  than  wantonly  to  depreciate  it. 


SPAIN. 

IT  may  be  hoped  that  no  serious  dispute  will  arise  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Spain  with  reference  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  or  territorial  claims  of  the  North  Borneo  Company. 
Englishmen  in  general  now  for  the  first  time  hear  of  an 
enterprise  which,  on  the  showing  of  its  promoters,  appears 
to  be  legitimate  in  itself  and  conformable  to  precedent. 
It  appears  that  certain  potentates  in  the  north-east  of 
Borneo  some  time  ago  ceded  to  an  American  Company 
rights  of  trading  with  lands  and  harbours  on  which  a 
settlement  might  be  conveniently  made.  The  concession 
appears  not  to  have  been  worth  even  the  limited  sum  for 
which  it  was  exchanged.  The  American  adventurers  may 
or  may  not  have  paid  the  stipulated  price ;  but  they  were 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  prosecute  the  undertaking. 
Ultimately  they  disposed  of  their  interest  to  an  English 
Company  principally  formed  of  persons  interested  in  the 
trade  of  China.  The  native  rulers  have  confirmed  or 
renewed  the  former  concession,  and  the  Crown  has  granted 
the  Company  a  charter.  Such  an  act  of  Imperialism  would 
have  been  indignantly  denounced  in  Lord  Beaconsfield’s 
time  ;  but  it  must  be  assumed  that  whatever  is  done  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  is  right,  and  it  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  the  expansive  tendencies  of  the 
English  nation  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Similar  Companies 
have  in  former  times  laid  the  foundation  of  English 
sovereignty  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Only  two  or 
three  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstonb  lamented  that  the  New 
Zealand  Company  had  in  the  last  generation  virtually 
compelled  the  Government  to  form  the  islands  into  an 
English  colony.  The  substitution  of  a  flourishing  and 
civilized  community  which  will  hereafter  number  millions 
for  a  scanty  population  of  cannibals  naturally  appeared  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  an  inadequate  return  for  even  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  money.  It  is  not  known  whether  at  a  later 
period  he  shared  the  violent  indignation  of  Mr.  Cobden 
and  Mr.  Bright  against  Sir  James  Brooke’s  establishment 
at  Sarawak.  A  possible  extension  of  English  trade  and 
influence  in  another  part  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo 
might,  if  the  charter  had  not  been  granted,  have  been 


thought  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government. 

It  seems  that  the  Spaniards,  who  have  large  interests  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago  as  owners  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
formerly  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu,  who  is 
one  of  the  vendors  under  whom  the  North  Borneo  Company 
claims.  No  Spanish  grantee  has  taken  possession  of  any 
territory  which  may  have  been  nominally  ceded  ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  same  lands  may  have  been  sold 
twice  over.  Uncivilized  despots  are  not  always  careful  to 
distinguish  between  property  and  sovereignty,  and  their 
registers  of  title  are  imperfectly  kept.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  it  pleased  Lord  Palmerston  to  maintain  or 
recognize  a  potentate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honduras 
who  was  called  King  of  the  Mosquito  Coast.  An  English 
Consul-General  who  assisted  him  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  could  not  prevent  him  from  alienating  whole 
provinces  to  English  masters  of  trading  vessels,  who 
invited  him  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  plying  him  with 
whisky  and  brandy.  The  donees  found  a  difficulty  in 
reducing  their  grants  into  possession,  as  there  were  neither 
maps  nor  laws  of  real  property  in  the  Mosquito  country, 
aud  as  the  same  lands  were  generally  sold  or  given  to  the 
latest  comer,  without  regard  to  former  conveyances. 
Ultimately  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
had  never  recognized  the  Mosquito  King,  induced  Lord 
Palmerston  or  his  successors  to  abandon  the  fictitious 
monarchy  ;  and  the  numerous  claimants  found  that  their 
grants  were  worth  less  than  the  modest  price  which  they 
had  paid  in  the  form  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  would  seem 
a  proper  subject  of  diplomatic  ingenuity  to  adjust  by  some 
reasonable  compromise  the  respective  claims  of  Spain  and 
England  in  Borneo.  The  Sulu  Sultan  has  no  reasonable 
pretension  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  island,  and 
there  must  be  room  for  the  trade  of  more  than  one  Euro¬ 
pean  country.  If  international  law  were  consistent  with 
natural  justice  and  with  common  sense,  all  civilized  States 
would  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extension  of 
the  only  hospitable  Empire  in  the  world.  English 
Crown  Colonies  are  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations, 
while  other  States  found  or  keep  colonies  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  exercising  commercial  monopoly.  It  is  only 
when  responsible  government  and  democracy  supersede 
Imperial  administration  that  ignorant  selfishness  takes  the 
place  of  national  policy. 

It  is  the  more  desirable  to  avoid  any  occasion  of  quarrel 
with  Spain,  because  there  seems  to  be  some  hope  of  an 
improvement  of  commercial  relations.  The  present 
Government,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  inclines  to 
reduce  the  tariff  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  restrictions 
on  English  commerce  would  be  relaxed  if  some  conces¬ 
sion  were  made  to  the  reasonable  or  plausible  demands  of 
the  Spanish  wine-growers.  If  the  negotiations  with  France 
should  fail  to  result  in  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  some  alteration  of  the  wine  duties  would  almost 
certainly  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stipulated  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  on  French  wines  would  not  prevent  the 
reconsideration  of  the  theory  which  has  operated  un¬ 
favourably  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  produce.  The 
alcoholic  test,  or  rather  the  scale  on  which  it  is  applied, 
has  never  formed  a  part  of  the  agreement  between  England 
and  France.  From  i860  downwards  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Parliament  was  always  at  liberty  to  alter  or 
abolish  the  scale,  which  has  indeed  been  maintained 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  in  deference  to  his  authority  by 
Ministers  of  the  opposite  party.  From  time  to  time  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  contended  that  the  receipts  from  duties  on 
spirits  would  be  injuriously  affected  if  advantages  were 
given  to  the  alcoholic  element  in  Spanish  wines.  Many 
wine- merchants  and  other  firms  professionally  acquainted 
with  the  subject-matter  have  differed  from  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
and  the  Spanish  Government  has  uniformly  regarded  the 
differential  duties  as  a  serious  grievance.  It  is  of  course 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  light 
Bordeaux  wines  are  in  any  degree  due  to  a  preference  for 
French  over  Spanish  interests;  but  the  impartiality  of 
English  legislation  is  doubted  in  Spain.  Large  quantities 
of  light  Spanish  wines  ai’e  imported  through  Franco  under 
a  fictitious  name  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty.  Unskilled 
critics  cannot  Bpeak  confidently  on  questions  which  re¬ 
quire  technical  knowledge  for  their  solution ;  but  opinion 
seems  to  incline  more  and  more  to  acquiescence  in  the 
Spanish  demands,  especially  as  greater  alcoholic  strength  is 
not  necessarily  coincident  with  superior  quality  or  higher 
value.  As  long  as  the  test  is  maintained  it  will  be  im- 
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possible  to  convince  Spanish  negotiators  that  a  larger  ' 
duty  on  Spanish  wines  is  consistent  with  the  treatment 
which  is  measured  by  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

Independently  of  commercial  interests,  the  feeling  of 
England  to  Spain  is  neither  unfriendly  nor  disrespectful. 
Since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  the  country 
has  been  uniformly  tranquil,  and  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  in  material  prosperity.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  been  finally 
suppressed ;  and  domestic  factions  have  suspended  the 
hostility  with  which  in  former  times  every  successive 
Government  was  assailed.  The  advance  in  political 
wisdom  is  faithfully  represented  and  forcibly  expressed  by 
the  most  eloquent  of  living  Spaniards,  who  has  proved  his 
political  aptitude  by  the  lessons  which  he  has  drawn  from 
experience.  Senor  Castelar  was  a  passionate  advocate, 
not  only  of  the  Republican  doctrine,  which  he  still 
holds,  but  of  the  expediency  of  overthrowing  monarchical 
institutions  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  When  unexpected 
events  made  him  for  the  time  chief  of  a  Republican 
Government,  he  at  once  discarded  prejudices  which  he 
found  to  be  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
Having  for  a  few  months  ruled  as  dictator,  he  has  ever 
since  been  the  chief  of  a  constitutional  Opposition.  In  a 
late  speech  he  told  his  party  that  they  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  refusal  to  obey,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  short-lived  Republic,  their  own  chosen  leaders.  “  Tou 
“  would  not,”  he  said,  “  support  Margal,  and  now  you 
“  must  submit  to  Sagasta.”  A  more  general  proposition 
was  enforced  by  an  admirable  illustration.  “  Liberty,” 
said  Castelar,  “  is  like  food,  but  order  is  the  air  which  we 
“  breathe.  With  insufficient  food,  or  even  without  food, 

“  a  man  may  linger  for  days,  but  in  the  absence  of  air  his 
“  life  is  measured  by  seconds.”  It  will  be  a  cause  for 
regret  if  a  man  of  genius  and  of  unimpeachable  honour  is 
permanently  deterred  from  taking  part  in  the  government 
of  his  country  by  any  prejudice  against  monarchy.  If 
Spain  prefers  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  refusal  to  acquiesce 
in  the  claim  of  a  majority  is  a  mere  superstition. 


THE  ST.  PAUL’S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

HE  relations  of  the  London  School  Board  with  the  St. 
Paul’s  Industrial  School,  the  degree  in  which  the 
Board  were  bound  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
school,  and  the  zeal  or  want  of  zeal  which  they  displayed  in 
the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  did  devolve  upon  them  in 
this  respect,  are  points  which  have  been  fully  brought  before 
the  public  during  the  past  week.  The  two  extreme  views 
upon  the  first  of  these  points  are  represented  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  on  the  one  side  and  the  Home 
Secretary  on  the  other.  Mr.  Buxton  contends  in  word, 
though  not  in  deed,  that  the  St.  Paul’s  School  was  not 
under  the  Board,  that  its  managers  have  not  been  appointed 
by  the  Board,  and  that  generally  the  Board  has  no  more 
control  over  this  particular  school  than  it  has  over  the 
forty-seven  other  industrial  schools  to  which  the  Board 
sends  children.  The  Home  Secretary  replies  that  the  St. 
Paul’s  School  was  in  everything  but  name,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  School  Board  school.  It  originated  in  the 
School  Board ;  most,  if  not  all,  the  original  managers  were 
members  of  the  School  Board;  of  late  years  the  Chairman 
of  the  Industrial  School  Committee  of  the  Board  has 
been  the  sole  manager  of  the  school ;  and  all,  or 
almost  all,  the  children  at  the  school  were  sent 
there  by  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Buxton  has  con¬ 
ceded  quite  enough  to  saddle  the  Board  with  a  very  grave 
responsibility  when  he  says  that  the  St.  Paul’s  Industrial 
School  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Board  as  any 
other  of  the  forty-seven  industrial  schools  to  which  the 
Board  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  children.  He  will 
hardly  contend  that,  if  in  his  private  capacity  he  were 
guardian  to  a  friend’s  children,  he  would  be  under  no 
obligation  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  of  grave 
charges  brought  against  a  school  in  which  he  had  placed 
them.  The  London  School  Board  stand  to  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  children  of  whom  they  have  taken  the  charge  in  the 
relation  of  guardian  to  ward.  These  children  have  not 
been  thrown  upon  their  hands  by  chance.  If  they  had 
been  orphans  or  deserted  children,  they  would  have  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  children  who  have  parents  or  other 
relatives  alive ;  and  the  School  Board  have  withdrawn  them 


from  the  care  of  these  parents  and  other  relatives  and 
sent  them  to  an  industrial  school,  in  many  cases  for  no 
reason  except  that  they  have  played  truant.  We  contend, 
therefore,  that,  if  charges  of  cruelty  are  alleged  against 
any  one  of  the  forty-seven  industrial  schools  to  which 
children  are  sent  by  the  London  School  Board,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Board  to  satisfy  themselves  whether 
these  charges  have  any  foundation.  If  Mr.  Buxton 
had  placed  some  orphan  nephews  at  school,  and  heard 
that  they  were  being  ill-treated  there,  he  would  scarcely 
hold  himself  exempted  from  any  obligation  to  make 
inquiry  by  the  circumstance  that  the  school  was  a  publi  • 
school  or  a  grammar-school,  and  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
London  School  Board  should  be  excused  from  the  same 
obligation  by  the  circumstance  that  an  industrial  school  is 
a  voluntary  school.  The  question  is  not  what  sort  of 
school  an  industrial  school  is,  but  whether  it  is  a  school  to 
which  the  London  School  Board  is  in  the  habit  of  sending 
children  for  whose  proper  bringing  up  it  is  responsible. 
If  it  is,  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  does  not  end  when 
they  have  transferred  these  children  from  their  own  con¬ 
trol  to  that  of  the  school  managers.  They  are  bound  to 
remove  them  if  they  have  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  treatment  they  receive  there ;  and,  if  they  turn  a  deal 
ear  to  any  accusations  that  may  be  brought  against  the 
school,  they  cannot  possibly  know  whether  they  have 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  treatment  or  not. 

In  what  way  the  duty  of  the  School  Board  towards 
these  children  could  be  best  performed  was  a  different 
question.  There  was  much  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Home  Secretary,  andmuclj 
in  behalf  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  to  institute 
an  inquiry  on  their  own  account.  The  School  Board 
were  apparently  unwilling  to  carry  out  either  course 
to  its  natural  conclusion.  They  did,  it  is  true,  pass 
a  resolution  on  the  6th  of  October  which  in  effect  laiu 
the  burden  of  making  inquiry  on  the  Home  Office,  and 
they  must  by  this  time  have  had  ample  cause  to  regret 
that  they  did  not  leave  matters  in  this  position.  At  the 
next  meeting,  however,  they  rescinded  this  resolution,  ano 
undertook  an  inquiry  on  their  own  account.  This  change 
of  front  seems  to  dispose  of  the  later  contention  that  the 
majority  of  the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  the  matter  was 
one  belonging  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  not  to  the 
Board.  On  the  13th  of  October  the  Home  Secretary  was 
actually  seized  of  the  business  by  the  vote  of  the  Boaru 
on  the  previous  Thursday.  If  the  Board  thought  that 
the  Home  Secretary  was  the  proper  person  to  conduct 
the  inquiry,  why  did  they  show  such  anxiety  to  take  the 
matter  out  of  his  hands  P  The  answer  to  this  question 
has  been  supplied  by  the  letters  from  Mrs.  Eenwicl 
Miller  on  the  one  side  and  Miss  Simcox  on  the  other, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Times.  It  is  plain  that  Mrs 
Sure,  by  whom  the  charges  against  the  school  were 
brought,  belonged  to  an  unpopular  minority,  and  that 
Mr.  Scrutton,  at  whom,  in  his  capacity  of  sole  manager  ol 
the  school,  the  charges  were  virtually  levelled,  belonged 
to  a  popular  majority.  No  one  supposes  that,  if  the 
members  of  this  majority  had  discovered  the  condition  Oj 
the  school  for  themselves,  they  would  have  been  less 
anxious  to  set  things  to  rights  than  the  members  of  the 
minority.  What  they  could  not  endure  was  that  th 
discovery  should  have  been  made  by  the  wrong  people 
Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  the  minority  in  which 
Mrs.  Suer  is  included  deserves  the  dislike  in  which 
it  is  held  by  the  rest  of  the  Board,  and  that  the  motion 
asking  the  Home  Secretary  to  take  the  school  in  hanu 
was  carried — as  indeed  it  is  pretty  clear  from  Mrs.  Eenwick 
Miller’s  letter  that  it  was — by  a  bit  of  sharp  practice. 
This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  unpopular  minority  was  in  the  right,  and  that  the 
motion  which  was  only  carried  by  an  accidental  majority- 
obtained  after  the  greater  part  of  the  members  had  left  the 
room — was  a  motion  which  the  Board  would  have  done 
well  to  vote  unanimously.  So  anxious,  however,  were  tin 
Board  not  to  have  any  hand  in  invoking  the  action  of  the 
Home  Office,  that  on  the  13th  of  October  they  actually 
took  the  trouble  to  rescind  the  motion  which  had  been 
carried  the  week  before,  though  they  had  already  heard 
from  Mr.  Lushington  that  the  inquiry  had  been  ordereu 
before  the  arrival  of  their  letter.  Thus,  as  Sir  William 
Harcourt  puts  it,  “  the  majority  of  the  Board  determineu 
“  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  themselves 
“  to  undertake  an  investigation  ....  at  the  very  time 
“  that  the  Home  Office  had  completed  its  inquiry,  and 
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“  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the 
“  reconstitution  of  the  management.”  If,  as  Mr.  Buxton 
contends,  it  was  the  business  of  the  Home  Secretary,  not 
of  the  School  Board,  to  investigate  the  charges  brought 
against  the  school,  why  did  the  Boai’d  undertake  to  do  the 
Home  Secretary’s  work  after  the  Home  Secretary  had 
done  it  for  himself  ?  Mrs.  Surr  says  plainly  that  it  was 
done  “  in  the  hope  of  clearing  Mr.  Scrutton  from  the 
“  charges  brought  against  his  management.”  She  may 
have  mistaken  the  motive  which  determined  the  action  of 
the  Board ;  but,  if  the  Board  had  wished  to  give  probability 
to  her  suggestion,  they  would  only  have  had  to  do  what 
they  did. 

When  the  Board  had  made  up  their  minds,  for  whatever 
reason,  to  institute  an  inquiry  of  their  own  into  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  they 
would  at  least  make  the  investigation  complete.  This,  at 
all  events,  was  not  the  view  of  the  Chairman.  He  draws 
a  distinction  between  the  two  objects  for  which  such  an 
inquiry  might  be  instituted,  and  contends  that  since  what 
was  wanted  was  reformation,  not  punishment,  there  was 
no  need  to  go  on  raking  up  old  abuses  when  once  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  some  change  had  been  admitted,  even  by  Mr. 
Scrutton  himself.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Buxton  in 
thus  excluding  punishment  from  the  ends  to  be  answered 
by  inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  the  punishment  of  the 
Superintendent,  supposing  that  punishment  to  be  deserved, 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  guarding  against  the  repetition 
of  these  abuses.  Mr.  Buxton  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying 
that  the  School  Board  is  not  a  convenient  body  to  put  the 
Public  Prosecutor  in  motion.  But  after  the  Home  Secretary 
had  made  his  inquiry,  and  had  ordered  the  Superintendent 
to  be  dismissed,  and  the  school  to  be  reorganized,  refor¬ 
mation  was  already  assured.  Either,  therefore,  there  was 
no  good  reason  why  the  inquiry  should  have  been  begun, 
or  there  was  no  good  reason  for  the  Chairman’s  desire  to 
bring  it  to  a  premature  end.  Except,  however,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Mr.  Buxton’s  reputation  for  sound  logic, 
it  matters  very  little  whether  the  School  Board  continue 
their  inquiry  or  retire  from  it.  The  person  whose  inter¬ 
vention  is  really  needed  is  the  Public  Prosecutor.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  his  appearance  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  If  the  Superintendent  has  a  good  answer 
to  his  accusers,  a  court  of  justice  is  the  place  in  which 
that  answer  would  be  most  naturally  made.  As  regards 
Mr.  Scrutton,  he  is  probably  only  an  unusually  striking 
example  of  a  not  uncommon  temper.  He  has  supposed 
that  good  intentions  and  readiness  to  believe  what  his 
subordinates  tell  him  are  sufficient  to  make  a  man  a 
competent  manager  of  an  industrial  school.  That  he 
was  satisfied  alike  with  the  condition  of  the  school  and 
with  his  own  relation  to  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for 
years  past  he  has  called  no  meeting  of  the  managers,  if, 
indeed,  there  be  any  managers  besides  himself.  He  has 
now  apparently  seen  that,  with  this  grave  charge  of 
neglect  of  duty  hanging  over  his  head,  he  ought  not  to 
remain  the  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Committee 
of  the  Board ;  but  the  strangest  thing  in  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  is  that  if  Mr.  Scrutton  had  not  made  this  discovery 
himself  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  School 
Board  would  have  made  it  for  him. 


THE  INDIAN  COTTON  DUTIES. 

THE  Governor- General  of  India  is  at  present  engaged 
in  making  his  autumn  progress  from  Simla  to  Calcutta, 
visiting  by  the  way  such  of  the  principal  places  of  interest 
as  are  easily  accessible  from  the  direct  line  of  route,  and 
“  interviewing  ”  native  chiefs,  while  the  members  of  his 
Council  and  the  several  departments  of  the  Secretariat  are 
taking  up  their  quarters  at  the  capital  and  preparing  for 
the  winter  campaign.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
most  important  business  bearing  upon  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  India,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  though  much  of  it  is  worked  up  at  Simla,  is  reserved 
for  final  disposal  at  Calcutta;  and  among  the  matters 
which  are  invariably  settled  at  the  latter  place  are  the 
annual  financial  estimates,  which,  whether  they  involve 
discussion  in  the  Legislative  Council,  or  whether  they  are 
merely  promulgated  in  the  form  of  a  Resolution  of  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  are  justly  deemed  to  be  a 
branch  of  public  business  which  can  be  most  fitly  dealt 
with  at  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Empiro.  In 


these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  have  deemed 
the  present  to  be  a  suitable  time  for  addressing 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  their  annual  re¬ 
presentation  on  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  remainder 
of  the  import  duties  still  levied  in  India  upon  cotton 
goods.  The  reports  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  deputa¬ 
tion  which  was  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
India  Office  on  the  nth  instant  are  not  very  full;  but  they 
ai’e  sufficiently  so  to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  argument 
used  on  the"  occasion.  The  stereotyped  assertions  as  to  the 
boon  which  the  entire  removal  of  the  duties  would  confer 
upon  the  people  of  India,  as  well  as  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Lancashire,  by  cheapening  the  price  of  the 
goods  to  the  purchasers,  and  by  imparting  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  commerce,  were  not  omitted  ;  nor  did  the  deputation 
forget  to  remind  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  stood 
pledged  by  his  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  in  August 
last  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  duties  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  On  the  main  question  of  the  policy  of 
repealing  the  duties  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  deputation  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Lord  HartinGTON  was  not  less  emphatic  than  the  members 
of  the  deputation  in  affirming  that  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  taxes  was  as  certain  to  conduce  to  the  interests 
of  India  as  to  the  interests  of  Lancashire.  Indeed  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
utterances  on  this  point  with  his  evident  reluctance  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  an  early  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  any 
of  the  descriptions  of  goods  at  present  liable  to  duty 
other  than  what  are  called  grey  goods.  It  was  obviously 
right  and  proper  that  he  should  reserve  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India  a  very  full  discretion  as  to  the  time  when 
it  will  be  financially  possible  to  dispense  with  the  whole 
of  the  duties,  and  therefore  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  prudent  had  he  abstained  from  committing  himself 
so  unreservedly  to  the  position  that  the  repeal  of  the 
duties  is  a  measure  which  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  India. 

In  connexion  with  this  question  of  the  economic  value  to 
India  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  duties  on  cotton,  Lord 
Hartington  made  some  remarks  which  indicate  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  facts.  He  spoke  of  the  impression  which 
for  some  time  past  has  prevailed  in  India  that  the  remis¬ 
sions  of  taxation  on  cotton  goods  made  in  1878  and  1879 
were  brought  about  entirely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  Government  of  the  day  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire ;  and  then,  arguing  as  if  the  impression  to 
which  he  referred,  and  the  opposition  which  has  been 
offered  in  India  to  the  repeal  ot  the  duties,  were  entirely 
attributable  to  the  prevalence  of  Protectionist  opinions  in 
that  country,  he  proceeded  to  apologize  for  the  existence  of 
such  opinions  there  by  observing  that  when  such  strange  eco¬ 
nomical  doctrines  are  promulgated  in  this  country,  it  is  not  a 
ground  for  surprise  that  public  opinion  in  India  should  have 
failed  as  yet  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  Protection.  The  answer 
to  these  remarks  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  particular 
phase  of  public  opinion  to  which  Lord  Hartington  refers, 
and  which  he  deems  to  be  in  some  degree  excused  by  the 
remoteness  of  India  from  the  great  centre  of  Free-trade, 
has  really  no  prevalence  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
great  majority  of  the  persons  who  guide  public  opinion  in 
India  have  no  sympathy  with  Protection,  and  are  quite  as 
sound  in  their  economic  views  as  are  the  majority  of  those 
who,  during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  have  guided 
public  opinion  in  this  country.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  owners  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Bombay  would  like 
to  retain  the  duties  as  a  protection  to  their  own  manu¬ 
factures,  and  it  is  possible  that  during  the  last  few  months 
the  unwise  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  various 
quarters  in  this  country  to  revive  Protection  under  the 
guise  of  Fair-trade  may  have  tinged  the  writings  of  the 
half-educated  natives  who  for  the  most  part  conduct  the 
vernacular  newspapers  in  India.  But  it  cannot  be  said 
with  any  sort  of  reason  that  the  opposition  which  during 
the  last  five  years  has  been  offered  in  India  to  the 
repeal  of  the  cotton  duties,  and  which  indeed  was  led 
by  Lord  Hartington’s  colleague,  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
has  had  any  connexion  with  Protectionist  views  or 
theories.  Public  opinion  in  India — at  all  events  that  public 
opinion  which  makes  itself  heard  in  this  country — is  the 
opinion  of  the  English  officials,  of  the  English  merchants 
and  barristers  and  other  professional  men,  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  the  educated 
classes  of  the  native  community.  The  general  tendenoy  of 
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that  opinion  is  certainly  not  to  run  counter  to  views  gene¬ 
rally  accepted  by  English  statesmen  and  economists.  The 
danger  usually  lies  the  other  way — lest  views  and  opinions 
and  systems  suitable  for  a  free  country  should  be  indis¬ 
creetly  applied  to  a  country  in  which  all  the  conditions 
are  so  essentially  different.  Sir  Thomas  Munro’s  remark, 
penned  sixty  years  ago,  that  “  Every  man  writes  as  much 
“  as  he  can  and  quotes  Montesquieu  and  Hume  and  Adam 
“  Smith,  and  speaks  as  if  we  were  living  in  a  country 
“  where  people  were  free  and  governed  themselves,”  is 
not  entirely  inapplicable  to  some,  at  all  events,  of  the 
English  officials  in  India  of  the  present  day.  And  as  to 
the  English  merchants  in  India,  their  personal  interests 
are  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  retention  of  any  duties  on 
British  goods  of  a  really  protective  character,  that  when 
we  see  them  opposing  the  repeal  of  import  duties,  as  was 
done  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Calcutta  and 
Madras  in  1879,  we  may  be  certain  either  that  the 
actual  injury  to  trade  caused  by  the  duties  has  been  so  far 
inappreciable,  or  that  the  objections  to  dispensing  with  them 
are  such  as  to  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  relief  to 
trade.  The  latter  was  the  view  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  Governor- General’s  Council  who  dissented  from  the 
reduction  of  duties  carried  out  in  1879.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  expressly  guarded  himself  against  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  sympathizing  with  “any  form  of  taxation  in 
“  India  which  operates  in  defiance  of  the  fundamental 
“  principles  of  British  commercial  policy,  and  fosters 
“  local  industries  by  restrictions  on  other  classes  of  Her 
“  Majesty’s  subjects,”  basing  his  opposition  to  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  entirely  on  the  financial  exigencies  of  the 
time  and  on  the  danger  of  exciting  political  discontent  by 
parting  with  a  source  of  revenue  which  was  not  un¬ 
popular,  with  the  certainty  of  having  to  substitute  for  it 
at  no  very  distant  date  some  unpopular  form  of  direct  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  other  dissents  proceeded  upon  very  similar  lines, 
only  one  of  them,  that  of  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes,  indicating 
the  slightest  tendency  to  support  the  duties  on  the  ground 
of  protection  ;  and  even  here  the  sort  of  protection  which 
was  incidentally  referred  to  was  protection,  not  against 
low  prices,  but  against  adulterated  goods.  But  this  argu¬ 
ment  found  no  echo  in  the  Minutes  of  Mr.  Stokes’s  col¬ 
leagues,  who  considered  a  financial  year  in  which  the 
estimated  receipts  fell  short  of  the  estimated  expenditure 
by  more  than  a  million  to  be  an  unsuitable  time  for 
“  parting  with  or  reducing  any  source  of  revenue  which 
“  is  so  easily  realized  as  the  import  duty  on  cotton  goods.” 

The  Marquess  of  Haetington  did  not  fail  to  condemn  the 
inopportuneness  of  the  measure  ordered  by  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  but  he  omitted  to  state  the  real  reasons  which 
rendered  that  measure  inopportune ;  and  he  passed  on  at 
once  to  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Government  have  to 
contend,  owing,  as  he  implied,  to  the  heterodox  opinions 
prevalent  in  India  on  the  subject  of  trade.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  this  view  of  the  case  has  been  impressed 
upon  Lord  Hartington’s  mind ;  for  a  suggestion  that  the 
whole  of  the  opposition  in  India  to  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
originated  in  protectionist  views  was  put  forward  at  the 
India  Office  during  the  controversy  in  1879,  although 
a  majority  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Council  on  that 
occasion  joined  with  the  dissentient  members  of  the 
Governor-General’s  Council  in  disapproving  the  action  of 
the  Viceroy.  But  the  suggestion  is  at  variance  with  the 
facts,  and  ought  not  to  mislead  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  history  of  the  question.  The  truth  is  that  in  this 
matter  the  leaders  of  English  politics  on  both  sides, 
acting  in  deference  to  what  they  regal’d  as  the  exigencies 
of  their  respective  parties,  have  taken  a  course 
which  no  prudent  statesman  would  have  adopted 
who  considered  himself  free  to  deal  with  the  question  on 
its  merits.  The  Indian  duties  on  cotton  goods  are 
evidently  doomed.  The  resolution  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  as  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Times’  telegram  on  Monday  last,  shows 
that  the  duties  on  grey  goods  cannot  be  retained  in  their 
present  form.  The  remainder  of  those  duties  will  probably 
be  swept  away  in  the  next  Budget ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  future  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  is  not 
unsafe  to  affirm  that  the  surrender  of  the  duties  upon  the 
higher  classes  of  goods,  to  which  at  the  present  moment 
no  protective  character  can  be  justly  assigned,  is  merely  a 
question  of  time.  With  these  last-mentioned  duties  will 
probably  disappear  the  remainder  of  the  import  duties 
upon  other  articles  of  commerce.  The  meaning  of  all  this 
is  to  cut  off  from  the  receipt  side  of  the  Indian  Budget  a 


source  of  income  which  a  few  years  ago  yielded  an  annual 
revenue  of  two  and  a  half  millions  ;  and  if  in  a  few  years 
more  the  abolitionists  of  the  opium  trade  are  allowed  to 
have  their  way,  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  will  find  his 
revenue  diminished  altogether  by  a  sum  not  far  short  of 
eleven  millions.  These  are  serious  considerations.  They 
seem  to  us  to  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  “  Hands  Off  ” 
policy  in  connexion  with  foreign  affairs,  it  might  be  most 
expediently  applied  to  all  future  assaults  upon  the  Indian 
Exchequer. 


NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES. 

THE  public  will  be  apt  to  receive  the  announcement  that 
it  is  really  in  contemplation  to  provide  a  fresh  block 
of  the  permanent  concentrated  Public  Offices  with  the  in¬ 
credulity  naturally  engendered  by  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  promise,  procrastination,  postponement,  and  ruinous 
makeshift.  Even  the  present  movement  has  to  appeal  for 
its  justification  to  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  now 
four  years  old,  and  due  to  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  in  the 
days  of  those  scapegrace  Tories,  when  the  death  of 
Sir  James  Lindsay  and  the  dangerous  illness  of  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  had  concentrated  a  little  languid  attention 
on  the  sanitary  shortcomings  of  the  War  Office  in 
Pall  Mall.  If  the  condition  of  the  War  Office  as  ex¬ 
posed  by  that  inquiry  justified  the  worst  Burmises,  an 
equally  disgraceful  state  of  things  was  shown  to  exist 
at  the  Admiralty,  which  had  long  overgrown  its  stately, 
but  inconvenient,  House  of  Pillars  in  Whitehall;  and, 
after  having  established  and  disestablished  a  colony  in 
Somerset  House,  had  annexed,  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
especial  unfitness  for  official  purposes,  a  whole  town  of 
private  houses  in  Spring  Gardens. 

So  it  is  a  War  Office  and  an  Admiralty  which  we  are 
now  to  have,  and  Mr.  Lefevre  deserves  much  commenda¬ 
tion  for  reaching  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Cochrane’s  Com¬ 
mittee  abstained  from  pledging  itself  to  a  special  site  ;  but 
the  drift  of  its  Report  virtually  left  the  choice  open 
between  two,  either  of  which,  after  those  long  years  of 
waiting,  the  United  Services  and  the  public  in  general  would 
very  thankfully  accept  from  a  paternal  Government.  One 
was  the  familiar  Great  George  Street  site,  reaching  up  to 
the  new  Foreign  Office,  at  which  so  many  successive 
Governments  have  been  nibbling  in  the  way  of  petty 
purchases  made  in  the  most  expensive  happy-go-lucky 
fashion  which  officialism  could  devise.  The  other 
one,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall  and  of 
St.  James’s  Park,  may  be  generally  described  as  the  actual 
Admiralty,  with  its  curtilage,  comprising  the  beehive  of 
temporary  offices  about  Spring  Gardens,  and  reaching  up 
to  Biddulph’s  Bank.  The  last-named  area  is  the  one 
selected  for  the  two  offices,  which  will  thus  be  constructed 
in  proximity  to  each  other  and  to  the  Horse  Guards  ;  the 
W ar  Office  immediately  adjoining  the  latter,  and  the 
Admiralty  standing  to  the  northward.  In  passing,  let  us 
drop  a  word  of  congratulation  on  the  collapse  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  delusion  which  was  at  one  time  egging  our 
authorities  on  to  the  resolve  of  building  at  least  the  War 
Office  upon  the  Embankment  at  the  bottom  of  Whitehall 
Place. 

The  official  announcement  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
newspapers  concludes  with  a  sentence  which  has,  we  con¬ 
clude,  been  modelled,  as  far  as  the  difference  of  language 
permits,  upon  M.  Gambetta’s  programme.  “  It  is  intended 
“  that  the  architectural  features  of  the  new  building  shall 
“  be  subordinate  to  its  main  purpose  of  a  great  public 
“  office,  and  not  the  determining  course  [cause]  of  its  in- 
“  terior  arrangements  ;  but  the  frontage  to  Whitehall,  and 
“  to  the  Parade,  and  that  looking  up  the  Mall,  will  afi'ord 
“  opportunities  for  well-proportioned  and  handsome 
“  facades.”  This  rather  meaningless  outburst  of  pompous 
commonplaces  has  put  the  Times  into  a  condition  of  hila¬ 
rious  excitement  so  dangerous  as  absolutely  to  impair  oar 
contemporary’s  memory — we  hope  not  for  long.  “  Lord 
“  Palmerston,”  it  exclaims,  “  was  amply  justified  in  de- 
“  daring  that  he  would  ‘  have  nothing  medkeval  ’  when 
“  the  new  Foreign  Office  was  built ;  and  Mr.  Barry’s  build- 
“  ing,  though  it  is  open  to  criticism  on  many  grounds, 
“  is  at  least  not  absurd.”  This  is  pleasant  news  from 
Fairyland ;  but  the  whole  world,  we  should  imagine,  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Times,  knows  that  the  Foreign 
Office  was  not  built  by  Mr.  Barry,  but  by  Sir  Gilbert 
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Scott.  The  story  of  the  Battle  of  Styles  over  that 
architect,  whom  both  sides  accepted,  and  who  was  willing, 
with  differing  feelings,  to  serve  either,  is  not  so  obscure 
nor  so  very  far  off  as  to  have  become  one  of  the  things 
which  had  better  be  forgotten  by  the  critic  who  claims  to 
instruct  ns  in  the  history  of  London  architecture. 

In  itself  the  statement  involves  so  obvious  a  truism  as 
to  lead  to  the  well-grounded  inquiry,  why  was  it  put  there  ? 
Every  Minister,  every  Committee  of  Judges,  and  every 
architect  who  has  ever  been  concerned  about  any  public 
building  has  pronounced,  and  we  have  little  doubt  in  good 
faith,  that  the  main  purpose  of  that  building  should  be  its 
“  determining  course  [cause].”  Successive  conditions 
of  competition  or  tender  for  offices  or  law  courts  have 
been  burdensomely  fussy  on  this  head,  and  if  the  result 
has  not  in  all  cases  responded  to  the  trouble  taken, 
the  misadventure  must  not  be  sought  in  the  deficient 
good  will,  but  in  the  incapacity  of  those  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  failure.  Why,  then,  this  superfluous 
profession  of  good  intentions  which  no  man  was  prepared 
to  challenge  ?  The  virtue  is  too  ostentatious  not  to  be 
suspicious,  and  the  declaration,  coming  from  official  lips, 
too  goody  not  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  something 
unexplained  must  be  lurking  behind.  Cynical  bystanders 
who  think  they  can  read  between  the  lines  may  be  tempted 
to  offer  their  revised  version  of  the  paragraph  in  these 
terms.  “  The  offices  will  be  planned  and  carried  out  by 
“  the  officials  of  the  department,  without  inviting  the  aid 
“  of  any  trained  and  eminent  architect,  and  then  it  will 
“  be  easy  to  stick  some  details  taken  from  the  stock  books 
“  kept  in  the  office  upon  the  two  principal  fronts.”  People 
have  not,  we  hope,  forgotten  the  Post  Office  fiasco,  when 
the  gigantic  annexe  provided  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
Martin’s-le- Grand  by  the  official  surveyor  proved  to  be  so 
deplorably  commonplace  and  ugly  that  Mr.  Fergusson  was 
called  in  in  hot  haste  to  overlay  it  with  something  de¬ 
serving  of  the  name  of  architecture.  The  world  has  been 
moving  fast  since  those  days,  and  the  time  may  have  come 
when  it  was  considered  safe  to  adventure  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment  on  public  patience, 


SMOKE. 

1  HE  Exhibition  of  smoke-consuming  apparatus  which 
-L  has  so  long  been  promised  will  soon  be  opened, 
and  this  prospect  gives  unusual  interest  to  part  of  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell’s  address  as  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  There  is  no  question  upon  which 
it  is  more  necessary  to  be  sure  of  the  facts  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  deal  further  with  it  by  legislation.  Nothing 
would  be  gained  by  adding  another  example  to  the  list 
already  too  long  of  statutes  which  enforce  directions  which 
are  not  obeyed  by  penalties  which  are  not  inflicted.  If 
we  wish  to  avoid  this,  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  rest 
the  case  on  wrong  grounds,  or  defend  a  smoke-prevention 
Act  by  arguments  derived  from  a  state  of  things  which 
exists  only  in  imagination. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  dismisses  very  peremptorily 
the  common  theory  that,  if  manufacturers  did  but  know 
their  own  interest,  they  would  make  their  furnaces 
consume  all  the  smoke  they  produce.  This  notion  rests 
on  the  supposed  fact  that,  if  a  manufacturer  allows 
smoke  to  escape  from  his  chimney,  he  must  be  wasting  a 
large  quantity  of  solid  fuel.  Instead  of  passing  into  his 
furnace  as  heat  it  passes  into  the  atmosphere  as  smoke. 
Some  slight  doubt  has  always  rested  upon  this  statement, 
since,  if  it  were  true,  it  is  strange  that  so  few  manufacturers 
should  be  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  interest  as  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  improvements  into  their  furnaces. 
When  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  difficulty  of 
getting  sufficiently  intelligent  men  to  feed  the  new  ap¬ 
paratus  properly,  and  for  the  higher  wages  which  a  careful 
stoker  would  be  able  to  command,  it  seems  hardly  likely 
that,  if  there  were  nothing  but  the  ordinary  dislike 
of  change  to  be  overcome,  more  manufacturers  would 
not  have  been  found  to  try  the  experiment.  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  makes  it  clear  why  they  have 
not  done  so.  The  prevention  of  smoke  depends 
almost  universally  on  a  very  free  admission  of  air  above 
the  fuel.  When  this  is  secured,  the  combustion  of  smoke 
will  be  easy ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  by  this 
means  an  unnecessary  amount  of  air  will  not  be  passed 
through  the  fire.  In  this  way  the  manufacturer  would 
undoubtedly  save  the  few  pounds  per  ton  of  unconsumed 


carbon  which  now  pass  into  the  air  as  smoke ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  would  sustain  a  much  greater  loss  of  heat. 
Consequently  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  is  not  at  all  sure 
that  a  manufacturer  who  declines  to  alter  his  furnaces, 
and  risks  all  the  penalties  the  law  can  denounce  against 
him,  is  so  great  a  fool  as  is  commonly  thought.  H 
would  not  get  as  much  heat  from  his  coal  by  the  new 
apparatus  as  he  gets  from  it  by  clinging  to  the  old.  He 
would  burn  up  every  atom  of  the  coal  he  uses,  instead 
of,  as  now,  allowing  a  fraction  to  escape  unconsumed ; 
but  the  heat  produced  by  the  coal  thus  thoroughly  burnt 
up  would  be  less  than  that  produced  by  the  imperfectly 
consumed  coal. 

This  is  certainly  bad  news  for  all  of  us  who  are  not 
manufacturers.  So  long  as  it  could  be  pointed  out  to 
manufacturers  that  it  was  their  own  pockets,  not  the 
lungs  or  eyes  of  their  neighbours,  that  they  were  asked  to 
think  of,  there  was  at  least  a  chance  that  the  desire  to 
save  money  would  in  the  end  overpower  the  dislike  to 
change  which  makes  even  the  substitution  of  new  furraces 
for  old  a  matter  of  genuine  annoyance.  But,  if  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  is  right,  the  appeal  to  self-interest 
must  for  the  future  be  given  up.  The  manufacturer  who 
consumes  his  own  smoke  may  bo  more  patriotic  and  dis¬ 
interested  than  his  neighbours,  but  he  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  wiser  than  they.  Consequently,  when  the  Legis¬ 
lature  insists  upon  his  making  such  alterations  in  his 
furnaces  as  will  prevent  the  smoke  from  passing  un¬ 
consumed  into  the  air,  it  is  not  simply  compelling  him 
to  consult  his  own  pocket.  Instead  of  being  in  the  end  a 
l-icher  man  for  obeying  the  law,  he  may  really  be  a  poorer 
one.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Legislature  ought  for  that 
reason  to  forego  making  its  appeal.  A  man  has  no  right 
to  create  a  nuisance  because  he  is  richer  by  reason  of  it. 
The  question  is  really  one  of  degree.  The  point  to  be 
considered  is  whether  the  gain  to  the  community  will  be 
greater  from  the  suppression  of  the  nuisance  or  from  the 
continuance  of  the  industry  which  gives  rise  to  it.  There 
are  trades  so  important  that  the  country  cannot  afford  to 
see  them  hampered  by  the  restrictions  which  can  alone 
make  them  really  harmless.  For  example,  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell  told  the  Society  of  Arts  that  the  by-products 
of  gas  manufacture  are  becoming  so  valuable  that  it 
will  shortly  become  doubtful  whether  these  products 
should  not  be  considered  as  the  primary  object  of 
manufacture,  and  the  gas  itself  as  the  by-pi’oduct.  In 
dealing  with  an  industry  of  which  this  can  be  said,  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  think  only  of  the  persons  who  are 
annoyed  by  the  smoke  given  out  in  the  production  of  gas. 
Some  process  of  give  and  take  must  be  resorted  to  which 
may  ensure  that,  if  the  smoke  cannot  be  altogether  done 
away  with,  it  shall  at  least  be  brought  within  due  bounds. 
The  more  difficult,  however,  it  is  found  to  interfere  with 
existing  industries,  the  more  essential  it  is  not  recklessly 
to  increase  their  number.  The  injury  done  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  smoke,  or  of  the  chemical  vapours  which  are 
often  far  worse  than  smoke,  into  a  neighbourhood  which 
has  hitherto  been  free  from  them,  is  far  greater  than  can 
bo  done  by  their  multiplication  in  a  neighbourhood  which 
is  already  familiar  with  them.  In  the  latter  case  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  in  a  measure  acclimatized  to  the  nuisance, 
and  they  have  often  gone  to  live  in  the  district  of  their 
own  free  choice.  In  the  former  case  the  evil  comes  upon 
temperaments  that  have  not  been  trained  to  endure  it,  and 
upon  people  who  have  fixed  themselves  in  the  district  with 
no  thought  that  it  would  be  polluted  in  this  way.  Ir,  would 
be  no  hardship  for  Parliament  to  say  that  no  manufactories 
shall  be  set  up  in  a  neighbourhood  where  they  do  not 
already  exist,  unless  the  owners  would  consent  to  use  the 
most  effective  apparatus  for  consuming  their  own  smoke. 
In  this  way,  if  the  law  did  nothing  to  clear  the  sky  or 
restore  vegetation,  it  would,  at  all  events,  do  nothing 
to  destroy  them  where  they  are  still  to  be  found. 

As  regards  domestic  fires,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell 
alleges  another  objection  to  the  use  of  smoke-con¬ 
suming  grates.  In  a  dwelling-house  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  alternative  lies  between  close  stoves  and  open 
fireplaces,  and  he  gives  a  weighty  reason  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  open  fireplace  to  the  close  stove,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  injury  which  its  employment  inflicts  upon 
the  atmosphere.  “The  natural  man,”  he  says,  “es- 
“  pecially  if  he  is  poor,  sparingly  fed,  and  insuffi- 
“  ciently  clothed,  objects  to  ventilation  because  ho  fears 
“  draughts.”  With  an  open,  fire  he  must  have  at  lease 
so  much  ventilation  as  will  allow  tlio  smoko  to  go 
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up  the  chimney.  If  he  used  a  close  stove,  he  would 
be  able  to  close  up  his  rooms  much  more  completely 
against  draughts,  and  the  more  accustomed  he  grew  to 
the  greater  heat  thereby  produced,  the  more  disinclined  he 
would  be  to  lessen  it  by  letting  in  the  outer  air.  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell  maintains  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  smoky  as  the  air  they  breathe  may  be,  have  a 
healthier  look  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities  where  the 
atmosphere  is  far  clearer,  but  where,  from  the  use  of  close 
stoves,  there  is  no  efficient  ventilation.  If  we  can  get  a 
clear  atmosphere  with  ventilation,  by  all  means  let  ns  have 
it.  But,  if  the  choice  lies  between  breathing  abundance  of 
smoky  air  and  breathing  very  little  clear  air,  Sir  Frederick 
Bramwell  is  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative.  It  is  an 
original  and  suggestive  way  of  stating  the  case,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Exhibition  which  is  shortly  to  begin 
may  produce  some  invention  which,  while  preventing  the 
waste  of  fuel  in  domestic  grates,  may  not  sacrifice  the  free 
ventilation  which  that  waste  has  hitherto  secured. 


ROSMINI. 

IT  is  certainly  strange,  as  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv 
observes,  that  the  life  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  Antonio 
Rosmini  should  have  remained  till  now  unwritten.  It  is  no 
doubt  partly  due,  as  he  suggests,  to  the  fact  that  Rosmini,  while 
conspicuous  alike  as  a  patriot,  philosopher,  and  Church  reformer, 
“  had  the  misfortune  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Catholic  priest ; 
and,  on  the  other,  an  Italian  ”  ;  while  moreover  he  incurred,  as  a 
Catholic  priest,  the  suspicion  of  Italian  patriots,  and  as  a  liberal 
and  reforming  priest  the  more  than  suspicion  of  the  party  headed 
by  the  Jesuits  and  their  friends  which  was  dominant  in  the  Church 
under  the  late  Pope.  To  these  more  general  drawbacks  may 
be  added,  as  helping  to  account  for  his  name  being  so  little 
familiar  in  England,  that  philosophical  speculation  does  not 
usually  attract  any  special  interest,  for  its  own  sake,  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a  philosophical  thinker  that  Rosmini 
will  be  permanently  remembered  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
communion.  We  believe  it  is  true,  though  Mr.  Davidson, 
the  author  of  the  article  referred  to,  does  not  say  so,  that 
an  English  translation  of  his  more  important  works  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation  by  members  of  his  Order,  and  this 
when  completed  will  no  doubt  both  deserve  and  command 
the  attention  of  competent  critics.  Meanwhile  there  is  much 
worth  noting  in  the  character  and  career  of  Rosmini,  apart 
from  the  twenty-four  bulky  volumes,  the  various  essays  and 
ascetical  works,  and  the  10,000  letters  which  attest  his  literary 
activity.  In  the  immediate  objects  to  which  his  life  was  devoted 
he  must  be  said  in  the  main  to  have  failed,  though  his  failure  may 
well  be  counted  preferable  to  what  many  men  would  deem  success  ; 
how  far  his  wider  schemes  for  renewing  the  intellectual  and  moral 
energies  of  his  Church  may  yet  bear  fruit  it  would  be  premature 
to  determine.  In  some  respects  his  position  may  seem  to  bear  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  later  experiences  of  Father  Curci, 
but  there  is  little  really  in  common  between  them  beyond  an 
earnest  and  honest  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  spiritual  progress 
and  reform.  Curci  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  a  Jesuit 
of  the  most  reactionary  type,  and  for  many  years  conductor  of  the 
Civilta  Cattolica,  whereas  Rosmini  had  been  from  his  boyhood  a 
keen  philosophical  inquirer,  and  entered  the  priesthood  with  the 
deliberate  aim  of  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  reform  abuses  in  the 
current  theological  teaching  and  political  action  of  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  from  first  to  last  strictly  submissive  to 
ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  while  he  desired  the  unity  of  Italy, 
according  to  his  own  programme,  was  not  prepared  to  contemplate 
the  sacrifice  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  though  it  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  further  experience  and  observation — 
he  died  in  1855 — might  have  materially  modified  his  views  on 
this  and  other  political  questions  of  the  day.  But  his  great  object 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  no 
less  than  of  philosophical  and  theological  science,  and  among  his 
earliest  essays  were  those  eventually  amplified  into  the  two  large 
works  on  the  Philosophy  of  Right  and  the  Philosophy  of  Politics. 
But  for  any  practical  application  of  his  principles  whether  in 
Church  or  State  he  was  dependent  on  the  concurrence — which 
at  one  time  he  had  good  grounds  for  reckoning  upon— of  Pius  IX., 
and  it  i3  not  the  least  part  of  the  interest  attaching  to  his 
chequered  course  that  it  sheds  so  curious  a  light  at  once  on  the 
better  and  the  worse  side  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  strange 
pontificate. 

Antonio  Rosmini  was  born  of  a  noble  Italian  family,  at 
Rovereto  in  the  Tyrol,  in  1797,  and  was  therefore  nearly  fifty  years 
old  at  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. ;  but  his  previous  life  had  been  very 
far  from  an  inactive  one.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1821,  and  for 
several  years  before  and  after  his  ordination  devoted  himself  to  the 
diligent  study,  not  only  of  Christian  fathers  and  schoolmen,  but  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  of  such  modern  authorities  as  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  among  the  Germans  ;  Descartes 
and  Condillac  among  the  French ;  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Locke 
among  English  writers.  In  1826,  wlieu  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he 
removed  from  Rovereto  to  Milan,  in  order  to  take  steps  for 
beginning  his  great  work,  which  comprised,  as  we  have  seen,  the 


intellectual  reform  of  the  current  theological  education  by  supply¬ 
ing  for  it  a  sounder  philosophical  basis,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  regeneration  of  Italy  and  of  the  Church,  which  last 
design  was  to  be  aided  by  the  institution  of  a  new  Order, 
destined  to  serve  as  the  leaven  of  future  society.  During  his 
two  years  at  Milan  accordingly  he  published  the  first  of  his 
Opuscoli  Filosojici,  and  took  counsel  with  his  energetic  friend  and 
coadjutor,  Father  Lowenbruck,  as  to  the  foundation  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  Order.  From  Milan  he  went  in  1828  to  Domodossola,  where 
there  is  now  one  of  the  principal  houses  and  noviciates  of  the 
“  Institute  of  Charity,”  as  it  is  technically  termed,  and  stayed 
several  months  there  in  almost  entire  solitude,  which  he  employed 
in  drawing  up  his  Rule  and  continuing  his  philosophical  labours. 
To  Domodossola  he  again  returned  in  1830  after  spending  a  year 
and  a  half  in  Rome,  where  he  received  friendly  welcome  and 
encouragement  from  the  successive  Popes  Leo  XIII.  and  Pius 
VIII.,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Cardinal 
Cappellari,  afterwards  Gregory  XVI.  His  reputation  was  at  once 
established  by  the  appearance  during  this  period  of  his  Nexo 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas  in  four  volumes,  which  soon  became 
a  text-book  in  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  even  those  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  had  not  yet  seen  reason  to  suspect  the  heretical 
virus  which  they  found  it  convenient  later  on  to  discover  there. 
The  new  Order  was  regularly  founded  and  domiciled  in  1830, 
both  at  Domodossola  and  Trent,  by  invitation  of  the  Bishop, 
though  not  yet  formally  approved  at  Rome.  But  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  Rosmini  became  better  known,  his  reforming  zeal 
roused  the  suspicions  of  the  Austrian  Government,  and  in  1837 
he  removed  to  the  lovely  village  of  Stresa,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
in  Italian  territory,  where  a  large  house  of  his  Order  still  crowns 
the  hill.  Two  years  later  the  formal  authorization  of  the  Holy  See 
was  accorded  to  his  new  Society.  For  the  next  ten  years  there 
was  little  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  Rosmini’s  life  and  literary 
labours,  except  the  somewhat  vehement  attack  of  Gioberti  on  his 
“  philosophical  errors,”  to  which  he  replied  with  force  and  dignity. 
But  in  1848,  the  year  of  revolutions,  the  final  and  most  troubled 
period  of  his  life  began.  Hitherto  he  had  studiously  avoided  or 
declined  all  ecclesiastical  preferment,  nor  had  he  ever  cared  to 
remind  his  old  and  intimate  friend  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  of  his 
promise  to  give  him  a  house  for  the  Order  in  Rome.  But  now 
Gregory  XVI.  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  a  new  Pope,  the 
idol  of  young  Italy,  and  seemingly  the  very  man  to  carry  out 
Rosmini’s  projects  of  liberal  reform,  reigned  in  his  stead.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  requested  by  Cardinal  Castracane  to  draw  up 
a  plan  of  a  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Pope,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  respond  to  an  invitation  so  entirely  harmonizing 
with  his  own  strong  belief  in  the  merits  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  here  the  form  of  Rosmini’s 
Constitution  in  Accordance  with  Social  Justice ,  with  an  appendix  on 
Italian  Unity,  which  never  attained  even  a  passing  historical  im¬ 
portance,  as  Pius  IX.  had  already,  before  receiving  it,  granted  a 
Constitution  to  his  subjects,  in  some  respects  differing  very 
widely  from  it.  A  greater  importance  attaches,  both  in  itself 
and  from  the  circumstances,  to  the  little  work  published  about 
the  same  time  on  the  Five  Wounds  of  Holy  Church,  the  title  and 
main  purport  of  which  at  least  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  Rosmini  wished  the  bishops  to  be  elected 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese,  and  to  hold  frequent  synods, 
and  take  a  more  active  and  personal  part  in  the  training  and 
supervision  of  their  clergy;  while  he  desired  to  see  a  much 
more  efficient  system  of  instruction  of  the  laity  in  religious  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  substitution  of  the  vernacular  for  Latiu  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church.  This  work  was  read  in  manuscript  by 
Pius  IX.,  and  was  in  fact  published,  though  Mr.  Davidson  does 
not  tell  us  so,  by  his  express  order  and  at  the  pontifical  press  at 
Perugia.  Rosmini  at  the  same  time  came  to  Rome,  nominally  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  from  the  Piedmontese  Government, 
who  were  anxious  just  then  to  secure  the  sanction  and  co-operation 
of  the  Pope  in  their  conflict  with  Austria.  This  office,  however, 
which  was  never  much  to  his  taste,  as  his  views  were  not 
in  thorough  accord  with  those  of  the  Ministry  at  Turin,  he 
resigned  after  two  months,  but  remained  in  Rome,  where  the 
Pope  had  received  him  most  graciously  and  formally  notified 
his  intention  of  making  him  a  Cardinal.  But  the  brief  drama  of 
Papal  liberalism,  and  with  it  Rosmini's  day  of  grace  at  Rome, 
was  rapidly  hastening  to  a  close.  It  had  been  determined  to  make 
him  Secretary  of  State  in  Rossi’s  Ministry,  when  on  November  15, 
1848,  Rossi  was  brutally  assassinated,  and  shortly  afterwards  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Pope’s  flight  to  Gaeta,  whither  Rosmini,  with  more  fidelity 
than  discretion,  followed  him.  It  is  idle  now  to  inquire  how  far 
the  catastrophe  might  have  been  averted  if  Pius  IX.  had  been 
willing  to  be  guided  sooner  and  more  thoroughly  by  the  counsels 
of  Rosmini,  who  had  strongly  condemned  his  refusal  to  allow  the 
Papal  troops  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Austria.  After  the 
murder  of  Rossi  and  the  flight  to  Gaeta  the  opportunity  for  con¬ 
ciliation  was  past,  and  the  pontiff,  frightened  and  perplexed, 
turned  to  very  different  advisers.  Antonelli,  who  had  always 
been  jealous  of  Rosmini,  naturally  enough  used  all  his  influence 
now  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  in  which  he  was  heartily  seconded 
by  the  King  of  Naples,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  distrusting  so 
ardent  and  single-minded  a  reformer.  In  January  1849  Rosmini 
quitted  Gaeta  for  Naples,  and  on  his  return  four  months  afterwards 
met  with  so  cold  a  reception  from  the  Pope  that  he  made  but  a  short 
stay,  and  in  the  following  October  retired  to  his  old  home  at  Stresa, 
1  where  the  next  and  last  six  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
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peace,  but  thenceforth  his  political  career  was  at  an  end.  Nor  was 
this  all.  We  have  seen  that  the  Pope  had  publicly  announced 
his  intention  of  raising  him  to  the  purple  at  the  next  promotion, 
but  this  design  was  equally  offensive  to  his  political  and  theological 
enemies,  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  Jesuits,  whose  influ¬ 
ence  was  now  paramount  at  Rome.  Pius  accordingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  induced,  by  a  wholly  unprecedented  and  we  may 
hope  unwilling  stretch  of  prerogative,  to  revoke  the  nomination, 
and  not  only  so,  but  also  to  allow  both  Rosmini’s  constitutional 
work,  composed  for  his  own  guidance  at  the  express  request  of 
Cardinal  Castracane,  and  the  Cinque  Piaghe,  published  by  his  own 
command  after  he  had  read  and  approved  it,  to  be  condemned  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  It  is  true  that  the  Pope,  to  do  him 
justice,  refused  to  go  further  than  this,  and  that  when  the  Jesuits 
professed  to  have  detected  all  sorts  of  damnable  heresies  in 
Rosmini’s  works,  he  first  enjoined  silence  upon  them  till  a  full 
examination  had  taken  place,  and  eventually  issued  a  sentence  of 
entire  acquittal  from  the  charge.  This  tardy  suppression  however 
of  an  indictment  equally  malignant  and  preposterous,  aimed  as  well 
at  his  nascent  Institute  as  at  his  voluminous  works,  only  came 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  on  July  i,  1855.  It  has  not,  of 
course,  diminished,  though  it  has  partially  disarmed,  the  hostility  of 
his  Jesuit  assailants,  but  the  Order  has  flourished  in  spite  of  them, 
and  has  spread  both  in  Italy  and  in  England,  where  it  has  planted 
several  colleges  and  religious  communities.  The  rule  is  more 
elastic  than  that  of  the  older  Religious  Orders,  allowing  more  of 
individual  liberty  to  its  members,  and  being  designed  rather  to 
further  the  parochial  and  educational  work  of  the  Church  than 
to  enforce  a  rigid  monasticism.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account 
that,  out  of  the  founder’s  own  country,  it  has  found  accept¬ 
ance  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  England.  Whether  his 
philosophical  system  will  find  equal  acceptance  here,  when  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  English  dress,  remains  to  be  seen,  and  is  too 
wide  a  question  to  enter  upon  at  the  end  of  an  article.  But 
it  is  noteworthy  that  his  Protestant,  or  apparently  Agnostic, 
critic  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  accords  to  it  high  praise  as 
“  in  very  many  respects  the  most  profound  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  best  adapted  for  bringing  intelligent  harmony 
into  the  present  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions.”  He  considers  it 
indeed  “  better  fitted  than  any  other  weapon  to  be,”  as  its  author 
meant  it  to  be,  “  the  Excalibur  of  the  Catholic  Church,”  but  to 
bis  own  judgment  it  commends  itself,  not  in  consequence  but  in 
spite  of  its  “theological  drawbacks,”  as  being  “by  far  the  noblest 
original  monument  of  human  thought  reared  by  any  one  person  in 
modern  times,  towering  above  even  those  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
Comte.” 


INTERNATIONAL  BODY-SNATCHING.  v 

SOME  American  citizens  seem  to  have  a  singular  love  of  disin¬ 
terring  dead  bodies  and  removing  them  from  the  places  where 
they  were  deposited  by  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  departed. 
It  is  not  long  since  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  late  Mr.  Stewart,  a 
successful  tradesman,  was  secretly  dug  up  and  carried  off,  nor  are 
we  aware  that  the  relics  have  even  now  been  recovered  and 
restored.  Mr.  Stewart  was  probably  by  descent  a  Scotchman,  yet 
we  deem  it  an  improbable  theory  that  Professor  Blackie  and  other 
Caledonian  patriots  have  combined  to  remove  his  ashes  to  the  land 
of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania,  however,  are  eager  to  carry  the  bones  of  William 
Penn  from  their  English  grave  to  the  State  which  Penn  founded, 
and  to  bury  them  in  the  midst  of  a  city  where  it  is  supposed  that 
their  presence  will  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  public.  There  is 
something  of  ancient  Greek  sentiment  in  this  proposal.  About  the 
time  of  the  Persian — or  was  it  the  Peloponnesian  war  P — an  oracle 
commanded  the  Athenians  to  bring  back  the  mighty  bones  of  their 
great  local  hero,  Theseus,  and  to  bury  them  in  Athenian  soil. 
According  to  the  tradition,  Theseus  died  in  exile  in  Syros,  and  his 
posthumous  restoration  to  Attica  was  a  kind  of  amends  to  his 
memory.  In  the  same  way  the  removal  of  the  dust  of  Dante  from 

the  tomb 

On  Ravenna  sands,  in  the  shade 
Of  Ravenna  pines, 

to  Florence,  would  be  a  kind  of  dilatory  amends  made  by  that 
city  to  the  memory  of  her  most  illustrious  exile.  The  reinter¬ 
ment  of  Napoleon  in  Paris  was  the  most  famous  modern  example 
of  an  honourable  disturbance  of  the  repose  of  the  dead.  All  these 
are  examples  of  the  restoration  of  an  exile  to  the  country  which 
regrets  him.  We  can  understand  the  French  sentiment  about 
Napoleon : — 

Though  more  than  half  the  world  was  his, 

He  died  without  a  rood  his  own, 

And  borrowed  from  his  enemies 
Six  foot  of  ground  to  lie  upon. 

So  Thackeray  rhymed.  And  it  was  natural  that  the  French 
should  wish  to  transport  their  hero  from  a  remote  and  hostile 
island  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  which,  for  a  moment  of  historic 
time,  he  made  the  foremost  in  the  world. 

The  Pennsylvanian  desire  to  bring  back  the  ashes  of  Penn  to 
Pennsylvania  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  quite  the  same  senti¬ 
mental  excuse.  Penn,  after  all,  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  died 
in  his  own  country,  among  his  own  people,  among  friends  of  his 
own  religion.  Among  them,  too,  he  was  buried.  “  He  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  two  wives  and  live  children,  and  many  of  his  most 
intimate  friends,”  say  the  trustees  of  “  Jordan’s  Estate,”  the  plot 


of  ground  in  which  Penn  is  interred.  A  Buckinghamshire  man 
and  a  Quaker,  he  is  buried  in  a  Quaker  burial-ground,  in  a  quiet 
field  of  his  native  land.  Why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
there,  especially  as  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
the  trustees  of  the  cemetery  are  anxious  that  his  grave  and  the 
grave  of  his  wives  should  not  be  violated,  even  by  the  pious 
hands  of  Pennsylvanians  ?  We  confess  that  we  think  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  justify  interference  with  the  la3t  resting-places 
of  men  are  rare  ;  and  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  read  of  in¬ 
vasions  even  of  ancient  barrows,  and  of  modern  pickaxes  at  work 
above  the  sleeping  head  of  the  King  of  Men. 

The  Pennsylvanians,  or  some  of  them,  including  the  Mayor  and 
Council  of  Philadelphia,  take  a  different  view  of  the  case.  The 
Hon.  George  L.  Harrison,  who  caru9  to  England  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  Pennsylvania,  has  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
argues  his  case  and  produces  a  number  of  documents.  Mr. 
Harrison  complains  that  “  newspaper  influence  has  been  allowed 
on  one  side,  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  the  other.”  The  fact  is  that 
both  he  and  his  opponents,  the  Trustees  of  Jordan’s  Meeting  House, 
have  written  letters  on  the  topic  of  Penn’s  remains  in  the  Times. 
The  rather  unhappy  thought  of  removing  Penn’s  body  from 
England  to  America  occurred,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  a  Phila¬ 
delphian  citizen  resident  in  England.  “  The  same  party,”  as  Mr. 
Harrison  says,  badgered  the  United  States  Minister  and  the 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  at  Jaat 
moved  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  We  very  much  wish  this 
Philadelphian  citizen  had  sought  out  some  less  invidious  method 
of  displaying  his  burning  patriotism.  He  might  have  known  that 
Englishmen  personally  interested  in  Penn  would  oppose  the 
project  of  tampering  with  his  grave,  and  he  might  have  inferred 
that — whatever  lustre  might  be  reflected  on  himself — the  goodwill 
of  the  two  countries  would  not  be  increased  by  the  incident.  The 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  and  the  Mayor  and  Council 
of  Philadelphia,  were  convinced  that  it  was  desirable  to  transplant 
their  founder  from  the  country  in  which  he  was  born  and  died  to 
that  in  wyhich  he  became  illustrious.  The  Honourable  George  L. 
Harrison,  of  Phila.  Pa.,  was  appointed  as  Commissioner,  or  Agent, 
and  received  credentials  to  Mr.  Lowell  from  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  State.  We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  know  what  Mr.  Lowell 
thinks  of  the  whole  transaction  ;  his  opinion  is  not  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Harrison.  The  “  credentials  ”  were  signed  on  June  ir.  The 
Luton  and  Leighton  Society  of  Friends  held  their  monthly  meet¬ 
ing  at  Jordan’s  Meeting  House  on  June  2.  They  disapproved  of 
the  American  idea,  of  which  they  had  heard,  ancl  gave  notice  of 
their  opposition  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Littleboy, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Friends,  was  informed,  on 
June  27,  that  the  Honourable  George  L.  Harrison  was  coming 
to  England  as  the  Governor’s  representative  to  confer  with  all 
who  were  concerned  in  the  question.  Mr.  Harrison  arrived  in 
London,  and  passed  a  fortnight  in  “  ascertaining  what  was  the 
true  judgment  of  judicious  Englishmen  on  the  subject,”  and 
in  other  business.  How  he  selected  hi3  judicious  Englishmen 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know,  on  his  own  evidence,  that  he 
took  the  opinion  of  a  solicitor  “  that  the  claim  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  ” — the  claim,  namely,  of  the  English  Trustees  to  prevent 
Penn's  grave  from  being  disturbed.  But  we  are  going  on  too  fast. 
A  week  before  Mr.  Harrison  met  the  English  Trustees,  they 
printed  a  circular,  stating  that  “  the  application  had  been  received, 
had  been  carefully  considered  in  a  dispassionate  and  cosmopolitan 
spirit,  and  had  been  refused  from  a  sense  of  duty.”  When 
Mr.  Harrison  did  meet  the  Trustees,  he  “  objected  to  this 
paper  and  stated  that  he  should  answer  it.”  But,  immediatelv 
after  the  meeting,  the  circular  “  was  forthwith  published  in  the 
London  Times,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  fail  to  mislead  the 
public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.”  This  is  the  great  grievance 
of  Mr.  Harrison.  His  complaint,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  is 
that  his  “  application  ”  was  refused  before  his  application  was 
received.  Obviously  the  Trustees  made  up  their  minds  from  the 
moment  of  their  meeting  early  in  June  that  they  would  not 
accede  to  the  desire  of  the  Pennsylvanian  patriots.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  certain  brusquerie  in  this  action  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  But  we  confess  that  Mr.  Harrison’s 
letter  to  them  (July  16)  is  rather  irritating.  He  tells  the 
Trustees  that  he  knows  why  they  object,  and,  “  as  far  as 
sympathy  with  a  sentiment  can  operate,  I  am  altogether  one 
with  them.”  “Sympathy  with  a  sentiment”  is  good;  as  if 
the  whole  scheme  for  transplanting  Penn  were  not  the  child  of 
sentiment — unless,  indeed,  it  had  a  less  reputable  birth,  and  was 
begotten  by  conceit  on  desire  of  notoriety.  But  we  need  not  take 
that  view.  The  desire  to  get  hold  of  Penn’s  body  is,  at  best, 
purely  sentimental.  But  Mr.  Harrison  readily  sets  aside  the  mere 
sentimentalism  which  prefers  that  Penn’s  body  should  lie  where  it 
was  laid  by  his  friends,  among  his  dead  kinsfolk.  Quakers  are  a 
peaceful  people ;  but  Mr.  Harrison’s  condescending  reference  to 
their  “  sentiment”  would  annoy  the  meekest  of  men.  He  went  on, 
with  amazing  coolness,  to  say  that  he  was  compelled  to  “  forego 
emotional  influences  in  behalf  of  the  public  advantage.”  Why,  the 
“  public  advantage  ”  simply  means,  in  this  case,  a  great  emotional 
function  in  Philadelphia,  with  Mr.  Harrison  in  the  thick  of  it ! 
He  went  on  to  assure  the  Trustees  that,  in  a  solicitor's  opinion, 
they  had  no  claim  “  to  have  the  legal  custody  of  the  remains 
of  Penn.”  Then,  who  has  their  legal  custody  r'  May  American 
sentimentalists  come  over  here,  and  dig  up  any  corpse  on 
which  they  set  their  emotional  affections  ?  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  chosen  a  very  indis¬ 
creet  “  Commissioner  ”  in  the  Honourable  George  L.  Harrison. 
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Their  desire  to  possess  the  remains  of  their  founder  is  intelligible, 
and,  in  its  way,  pious.  We  do  not  feel  sure  that  most  English¬ 
men  would  wish  to  balk  them  if  the  Trustees  ot  Penn’s  burying- 
place  made  no  objection,  for  Penn  was  a  genuine  oIkioti'is.  Put.  it 
is  a  different  thing  when  a  gentleman  from  America  appears,  sniffs 
at  your  “  sentiment”  and  “  emotions,”  and  assures  you  that  you 
have  no  claim  to  the  legal  custody  of  the  bodies  of  your  dead. 
Mr.  Harrison  in  the  same  letter  lets  out  that  Penn  has  a  descen- 
ant  in  America,  who  “  was  most  eager  for  the  realization  ”  of  the 
scheme  “  until  lie  failed  to  obtain  the  official  right  to  effect  it.” 
When  the  descendant  discovered  that  he  was  not  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advertisement  and  the  advantage  of  the  notoriety,  he 
changed  his  mind.  We  do  not  like  this  scheme,  nor  the  scheming 
which  it  seems  to  involve. 

The  meeting  between  Mr.  Harrison  and  the  Trustees  wa9  held  on 
July  1 8,  and  the  Trustees  read  their  circular  (which  they  had 
already  printed)  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  “  application.”  He 
objected  to  all  this  as  “  premature.”  The  Trustees  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  saying  that  they  had  first  heard  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
then  handed  him  their  reply,  which  was  printed,  we  repeat, 
before  they  saw  him.  The  reply  stated  that  the  “  applica¬ 
tion  made  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ”  had  been  received,  and  they  gave  their  reasons  for 
refusing.  They  thought  Penn  would  prefer  the  silent  society  of 
his  friends  and  relatives  to  the  pompes  funehres  of  Philadelphia. 
Pomp,  circumstance,  and  the  chance  of  military  parade  are  things 
which  Mr.  Penn  was  known  to  dislike.  Besides,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  his  bones  could  be  identified.  “  Praise  God 
Tompkins”  might  occupy  the  mausoleum  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  mis¬ 
taken  Moliere  was  placed  in  the  Pantheon  during  the  French 
Revolution.  Many  other  reasons  were  given  in  favour  of  letting 
Penn  rest  where  he  lies.  Mr.  Harrison  now  wrote  “  a  card  ”  to 
the  Times ,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Trustees.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Trustees  replied  that,  on  June  27th,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  private  secretary  of  the  Governor  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  an  account  of  the  Pennsylvanian  project  in  de¬ 
tail.  “  The  Trustees  at  once  prepared  their  reply,  which  was 
harried  to  Mr.  Harrison  on  the  18th  inst.”  Mr.  Harrison  wrote 
once  more  to  the  Times  ;  he  pointed  out  that  Penn’s  remains 
could  be  identified  by  their  lead  coffin,  and  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  were  ready  to  let  their  proposal  depend  on  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  Penn’s  descendants — an  offer  refused  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Trustees.  Mr.  Harrison  added,  in  effect,  that  Penn 
was  a  public  man,  and  that  the  utilization  of  the  bones  of  public 
men  was  for  the  public  advantage.  He  said  a  State  like 
Pennsylvania  had  a  better  claim  than  “  any  mere  religious  society.” 
Why  don’t  the  Pennsylvanians  send  over  to  Rome  for  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  martyrs  ?  “A  mere  religious  society  ’’  has  no  claims  as 
against  a  State  like  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harrison  went  on  to  say 
that,  “  until  they  were  wanted  in  America,”  no  one  cared  very 
much  about  Penn’s  remains.  The  idea  of  Penu  being  “  wanted  ” 
is  comic,  and  it  is  also  comic  to  find  Mr.  Harrison  saying  that  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  not  giving  Pennsylvania  what  she  wants, 
“  take  issue  against  all  the  world.”  Mr.  Harrison  wrote  other 
letters  to  various  people.  He  said  that  the  decision  of  the  question 
does  not  rest  with  the  Trustees  of  Jordan’s  burial  plot.  “  The  re¬ 
mains  of  William  Penn  are  not,  legally,  in  their  custody,  if  the 
opinions  of  eminent  counsel  in  England  and  America  are  reliable.” 
We  do  not  in  England  call  a  solicitor  (whom  Mr.  Harrison  con¬ 
sulted)  “eminent  counsel.”  If  Mr.  Harrison  wants  dead  bodies,  he 
should  ask  more  prettily.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the  friendly 
relations  between  England  and  America  will  be  strengthened  by 
Mr.  Harrison’s  way  of  asking  for  dead  bodies,  he  greatly  errs. 
Probably  a  number  of  notable  Englishmen  are  buried  in  America ; 
many  fell  in  our  old  wars.  We  do  not  want  to  dig  them  up  ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  Philadelphians  do  not  approve  of  the  letters  of 
their  representative,  Mr.  Harrison.  May  it  be  long  before  any 
other  lltate  “  feels  like  wanting”  some  dust  from  Westminster 
Abbey  or  some  bones  from  a  country  churchyard.  They  are  much 
more  welcome  to  a  cast  of  a  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


MR.  CAIRD  ON  THE  LAND  QUESTION. 

THE  remarkable  address  which  Mr.  Caird  delivered  on  Tuesday 
to  the  Statistical  Society  is  perhaps  the  most  important  result 
of  the  attempt  at  agitation  in  England  and  Scotland  which  has 
followed  the  Irish  Land  Act.  Mr.  Oaird’s  light  is  perhaps  not 
exactly  dry  light — it  has  yet  to  be  discovered  where  that  kind  of 
light  exists — but  it  is  very  nearly  dry.  If  Mr.  Caird  still  worships 
some  of  the  old  idols  of  land  reformers,  if  he  attaches  dispropor¬ 
tionate  value  to  such  things  as  the  abolition  of  settlements  and  the 
like,  which  could  in  any  case  only  influence  agriculture,  in  the  way 
he  thinks,  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  course 
of  years,  he  is  free  from  the  vulgarest  delusions  of  the  theoretical 
land-law  tinkers.  He  does  not  think  that  there  is  in 
England  a  “  law  of  primogeniture,”  enjoining  on  every  land- 
owner  to  leave  his  land  undivided  to  his  eldest  son  ;  and 
he  does  not  believe  that  if  this  mythical  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  were  repealed,  British  agriculture  would  at  once  spring 
up  and  flourish,  regardless  of  bad  seasons  and  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  "While  he  is  thus  proof  against  at  least  some  of  the 
delusions  of  the  merely  political  reformers  who  wish  to  use  laud 
reform  as  a  convenient  political  instrument,  he  is  no  less  free 
from  the  views  with  which  the  Farmers’  Alliance  have  made  their 


bold  stroke  for  a  slice  of  their  landlords’  property.  He  goes, 
indeed,  further  than  unprejudiced  critics  are  likely  to  follow  him 
in  the  train  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  advocating,  not  merely  compensa¬ 
tion  for  improvements  (of  which  no  one  seriously  contests  the 
propriety  if  the  improvements  have  been  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  landlord),  but  an  indefinite  compensation  for  the  tenant’s 
“  interest  in  his  tenure.”  But  this  may  be  considered  to  be  a  con¬ 
cession  to  the  new  views,  just  as  Mr.  Caird’s  fondly-cherished 
belief  in  the  malignant  influence  of  settlements  is  a  concession  to 
the  old.  Between  these  two,  and  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  address,  are  to  be  found  what  may  be  called  the  results 
of  Mr.  Caird's  experience  and  reason  as  distinguished  from  the 
contributions  made  by  his  political  and  economical  prejudices. 
They  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  wish  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  land  question  have 
been  very  lukewarm  in  their  acknowledgments  of  Mr.  Oaird’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  side  of  the  question.  After  months  and  years  of 
ridiculing  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  it  must  be  annoying  to 
find  that  the  chief  expert  on  their  own  side  discovers  in  the  lines  of 
that  Act  the  basis  of  his  proposed  settlement  of  the  question. 

What  is  really  of  most  importance  in  Mr.  Oaird’s  address  is  not 
his  recommendations  for  the  future,  but  his  exposition  of  the 
present.  It  is  a  really  curious  study  in  political  economics  to 
compare  the  pictures  which  have  been  drawn  of  the  British 
agriculturist  strugglingin  the  fetters  of  a  tyrannous  landlordism  with 
Mr.  Caird’s  quiet  demonstration  of  his  actual  position.  True, 
the  address  wound  up  with  a  statement  that  it  was  necessary  to 
“  unshackle  agriculture,”  but  the  body  of  it  was  devoted"  to 
proving  that  agriculture  is  more  unshackled  in  England  than  in  .any 
other  country  in  the  Old  World.  By  elaborate  calculations,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  generosity  to  the 
landlord,  Mr.  Caird  proves  that  the  English  farmer  is  actually  in 
possession  of  a  position  more  favourable  than  that  offered  by  the 
Irish  Land  Act  to  the  Irish  tenant,  and  infinitely  more  favourable 
than  that  of  the  French  yeoman  or  peasant  proprietor.  He  is,  as 
Mr.  Caird  puts  it,  entrusted  by  his  landlord  with  five-sixths  of  the 
capital  necessary  for  his  business  at  three  per  cent. — we  should 
have  said  that  two  and  a  half  was  nearer  the  mark,  but  there 
i3  no  need  to  insist  on  this— and  this  loan  makes  it  possible  for 
him  in  ordinary  seasons  to  make  ten  per  cent,  on  the  one- 
sixth  which  he  contributes.  There  is  certaiuly  no  other  business 
in  the  world  which  is  conducted  under  such  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  But  (and  here  the  debatable  matter  comes  in)  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  one-sixtb  contributed  by  the  farmer  i8  in  a 
state  of  exceptionally  perilous  stability  or  instability.  Bad 
seasons,  such  as  England  has  lately  had,  may  affect  the  landlord's 
capital  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  but  they  cannot  absolutely 
destroy  it.  They  may  destroy,  and  in  too  many  cases  have  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  capital  of  the  farmer  utterly.  The  question,  there¬ 
fore,  i9  whether,  in  consideration  of  the  exceptionally  favourable 
position  which  in  ordinary  times  he  enjoys,  the  tenant  is  to 
stand  the  chance  of  this  possible  ruin,  or  whether  it  is  by  some  more 
or  less  cunning  legislative  device  to  be  shifted  in  part,  or  in  whole, 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  landlord.  Mr.  Caird  appears  to  think, 
notwithstanding  his  own  demonstration  of  the  insignificant  return 
which  the  landlord  receives — in  consideration,  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed,  of  this  very  superiority  of  security — that  some  such  de¬ 
vice  is  necessary.  He  strenuously  resists  the  proposition  of  a 
Land  Court  and  “  fair  rents,”  and  he  resists  with  equal 
strenuousness  the  suggestion  of  “  marketable  security  ”  or  free 
sale  ;  but  he  adopts  the  vague  suggestion  of  compensation  for  “the 
tenant’s  interest  as  the  law  may  define  it  in  his  tenure,”  which  is 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  many  ingenious  phrases.  The  question  may 
fairly  be  asked,  How  can  the  law  define  what  does  not  exist  ? 
There  is  no  English  tenant  who  ha3  any  interest  in  his  holding 
beyond  the  year  if  he  has  no  lease,  or  beyond  so  many  years  as  his 
lease  may  have  to  run,  together,  if  the  contract  does  not  exclude 
it,  with  the  value  of  his  unexhausted  improvements.  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  any  such  interest  has  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  reason 
in  custom  or  iu  equity.  In  many  cases  the  tenant  has  simply  come 
in  like  an  ordinary  householder  having  no  connexion  with  the  dis¬ 
trict,  no  inherited  “  title  ”  (to  give  that  word  the  sense  which  abuse 
has  changed  into  use  in  Ireland),  no  expectation  or  intention  of 
staying  on  the  land  one  day  longer  than  it  suits  and  profits  him  to  do 
so.  At  each  expiration  of  his  yearly  tenancy,  if  it  be  yearly  of 
his  lease,  if  he  be  a  leaseholder,  the  relation  between  him  and  his 
landlord  is  as  completely  terminated  as  that  between  a  shop¬ 
keeper  aud  a  customer  when  the  latter  has  paid  his  money  and 
received  his  goods.  It  is  curious  that  even  so  clear-sighted  a  man 
as  Mr.  Caird  should  be  mystified  by  the  jargon  of  the  present  in 
this  matter  of  security  of  tenure,  just  as  he  i3  mystified  by  the 
jargon  of  tile  past  in  the  matter  of  settlements  and  entails.  But 
the  very  fact  of  his  having  succumbed  in  these  two  points  gives 
greater  value  to  his  general  testimony.  It  shows  that,  if  he  is  pre¬ 
judiced,  it  is  certainly  not  on  the  side  of  the  landowners,  and  it 
thus  gives  all  the  more  force  to  his  picture  of  the  landowner 
supplying  at  a  percentage  about  that  obtainable  from  Consols  five- 
sixths  of  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  a  business  which  with 
ordinary  good  luck  should  return  the  farmer  a  rate  of  interest 
equalled  only  by  that  of  the  most  risky  investments,  and,  what  is 
more,  taking  the  hazard  of  depreciation  of  his  own  property,  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  preventing  it  or  the  least  hope  of  compensation. 

It  is  almost  equally  noteworthy  that  while  Mr.  Caird  abstains 
from  the  extremer  remedies  which  the  quacks  of  politics  have  put 
forward  for  agricultural  depression,  he  takes  at  the  same  time  a  much 
less  trloomy  view  of  this  depression  than  that  wliich  it  suits  the  same 
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quacks  to  take.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  old  arrangement  of  land¬ 
lord,  farmer,  and  labourer  which  has  worked  so  well  should  not 
go  on,  and  none  why  the  land  should  not  continue  to  yield,  with 
some  slight  readjustment,  the  necessary  three  prohts.  He  is,  if 
anything,  almost  too  sanguine  as  to  American  competition.  But 
he  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  that  the  American 
farmer  is  by  no  means  the  unshackled  producer  which  some 
people  here  delight  to  paint  him  as  being,  and  that,  putting  the 
ditlerential  expense  of  carriage  at  the  very  lowest,  it  amounts  to 
an  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  English  farmer  far  exceeding  the 
whole  rent  of  the  highest-priced  corn  lands.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  his  speech,  though  perhaps  the  least  fully  worked 
out,  is  bis  practical  admission  that  over-cultivation  rather  than 
under-cultivation  has  been  the  fault  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
agricultural  nostrum-mongers  are  never  tired  of  repeating  that 
their  nostrums  will  lead  to  increased  cultivation,  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Caird  almost  avows  his  satisfaction  at  the 
fact  that  the  lean  years  of  the  past  decade  will  result  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  poor  land  which  have  been  “  buzzed 
and  mazed  ”  with  high  farming  being  left  to  the  benefi¬ 
cent  operation  of  the  earthworm  and  the  sheep.  The  “  natural 
fertility  ”  which  year  after  year  of  exhausting  culture  has 
taken  out  of  the  land  may  perhaps  return  when  season 
after  season  of  enforced  fallow  has  interrupted  the  process. 
Neither  does  Mr.  Caird  give  any  countenance  to  the  theory 
which  some  persons  have  constructed  out  of  isolated  cases  like 
that  of  Mr.  Prout’s  farm  at  Sawbridgworth,  that  mixed  farming 
has  had  its  day.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  mixed  farming 
will  continue  to  hold  its  ground.  Indeed  he  is,  as  he  has  always 
been,  an  advocate  for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  mixing ; 
and  points  once  more  to  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign 
butter,  which  now  represents  an  annual  value  of  twelve  millions. 

The  tone  of  the  whole  address  may  thus  be  said  to  he  in  the  main 
conservative — using  that  word  in  no  political  sense.  That  Mr. 
Caird  is  following  a  will-o’-the-wisp  in  his  notion  of  the  enabling 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  settlement  is  pretty  certain.  Indeed, 
one  not  impossible  result  of  such  an  abolition  would  seem  to  be, 
not  the  benefit  of  tenant-farmers,  but  the  doing  away  of  tenant- 
farmers  altogether.  For  the  landlord,  restrained  by  no  senti¬ 
mental  feelings  from  dealing  with  his  land  as  a  purely 
commercial  article,  and  able  to  raise  on  his  own  security  the  sum 
necessary  for  its  cultivation,  but  now  best  obtainable  on  the 
farmer  system,  would  very  likely  decide  that  the  ten  per  cent.,  as 
well  as  the  three,  might  as  well  go  into  his  own  pocket.  In  these 
days  of  “  Will  Wimbles  ”  and  agricultural  colleges,  competent 
managers,  at  far  less  expense  than  that  represented  by  the  farmer’s 
profit,  would  very  soou  be  obtainable,  and  many  farmers  themselves 
would  probably  prefer  a  fixed  salary  and  no  risk  to  a  sliding  scale 
of  gain  or  loss.  It  would  be  somewhat  comic  if  this  much-vaunted 
farmers’  measure  were  to  turn  out  in  such  a  way  ;  but  the  thing 
is  by  no  means  impossible.  Again,  though  Mr.  Caird’s  proposed 
two  years’  notice  to  quit  and  his  objections  to  distraint  are  matters 
for  lair  discussion,  his  indefinite  “  interest  in  tenure  ”  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  These,  however,  as  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  are  merely 
fringes  of  his  argument.  That  argument  is  that  the  three  profits  are 
still  obtainable  on  the  old  basis  of  free  contract,  shackled  only 
with  some  comparatively  insignificant  restrictions  which  are  mere 
sacrifices  to  current  cant.  He  may  have  been  somewhat  too 
sanguine,  though  it  is  worth  Doticing  that  he  has  based  his  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  “  natural  protection  ”  of  the  British  farmer  by  bis 
nearness  to  the  market  on  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  transit  from 
America  even  lower  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  William  Fowler  in 
his  melancholy  letter  to  the  Times,  published  a  day  later  than  Mr. 
Caird's  address.  Mr.  Fowler's,  however,  is  evidently  what  may  be 
•  called  political  melancholy,  a  distinct  and  very  interesting  species 
of  the  genus.  Mr.  Caird  is  something  of  a  politician,  too,  but  he 
has  the  singular  merit  of  letting  his  politics  colour  his  opinions 
only  and  not  his  facts.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  more 
of  those  who  talk  and  write  on  what  he  himself  well  calls  “  by  far 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  country  in  importance,  influence,  and 
strength  ”  would  follow  his  example. 


CED1PE  KOI  AT  THE  THEATRE  FRANQAIS. 

rTJ  HE  unceasing  vitality  and  interest  belonging  to  the  great 
JL  tragedies  which  have  survived  from  the  Athenian  stage  has 
within  the  last  year  or  two  received  most  important  illustrations. 
An  interesting,  if  not  altogether  a  successful,  attempt  to  give  a 
representation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  FEschylus,  originated  last  year 
at  Oxford,  and  the  performance  was  repeated  at  some  of  the  public 
schools,  as  well  as  in  London.  A  spirit  of  emulation  afterwards 
roused  the  students  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  follow  with  a 
rival  enactment  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  they  carried  the 
matter  so  far  as  to  have  their  play-bills  in  Greek,  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  the  dramatis  persona,  as  usual,  announced  the  con¬ 
veniences  provided  for  the  homeward  return  of  the  spectators,  and 
gave  the  information  that  Merd  7-171/  8eav  apaijai  imroo-iSypoBpopiKai 
■  iroipai  etrovrai  rois  (is  aarv  nopExa-dai  peWovcriv,  with  a  transla¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  horse-cars  will  be  ready  after  the  performance 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  to  Boston.  The  elaborate  and  successful 
dressing  of  the  piece  is  fully  described  in  Scribner’s  Century  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  month  of  November.  But  these  Greek  plays  in  the 
original  Greek  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  dramas  they  professed  to 
reproduce,  in  two  ways.  University  students,  without  the  train¬ 
ing  of  actors,  could  not  be  expected  to  possess  the  power  of  ex¬ 


citing  the  emotions  of  their  audiences,  even  of  that  portion  of  them 
who  understood  the  language  of  the  play ;  nor  did  the  mise  en 
scbne  profess  to  give  a  correct  notion  of  how  the  play  would  have 
been  seen  in  a  Greek  theatre.  Masks  and  buskins  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  nor  did  the  Chorus  occupy  its  proper  place ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  mingled  with  the  other  characters  on  the  same  platform, 
and  lost  its  true  character  of  being  a  band  of  moralizers  and  lookers- 
on.  Old  playgoers  may  recollect  a  performance  of  the  Antigone,  given 
in  English  very  many  years  ago  at  one  of  the  large  London  theatres, 
in  which  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  formed  a  beautiful  background 
and  support,  so  to  speak,  to  the  spoken  words.  The  part  of  the 
Chorus  was  well  spoken  by  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  who  duly  kept  apart 
from  the  other  performers.  The  genius  of  Sophocles  and  the 
charming  music  procured  for  this  effort  a  certain  amount  of  suceess. 
Eminent  men  of  letters  might  have  been  seen  following  the  words 
of  the  play  with  the  Greek  text  in  their  hands;  while  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  plot  and  the  pathos  of  the  situations  moved  also 
those  who  were  only  able  to  appreciate  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  words.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  piece 
had  no  run. 

Twenty- three  years  ago,  in  the  year  1858,  a  fairly  literal  trans¬ 
lation,  by  Jules  Lacroix,  of  the  (Edipus  Rex  of  Sophocles  was 
brought  out  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  Paris,  in  which  the 
principal  character  was  sustained  by  Geoflroy,  and  in  which  Mmes. 
Favart  and  Stella  Colas  recited  some  of  the  verses  which  were 
taken  from  the  choru9  of  the  original  play.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year  this  great  work  has  once  more  been  placed  on  the 
stage,  a  tragedian  having  again  been  found  endowed  with  all  the 
art  and  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  support  a  task  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  arduous  difficulty.  *  The  power  and  imaginative  force 
of  M.  Mounet-Sully  have  proved  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  The  tendency  towards  the  exhibition  of  moments  of  un¬ 
ruliness,  and  of  a  sort  of  wild  explosion  of  fire,  is  in  this  play 
chastened  and  controlled  by  the  severe  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama, 
as  indeed  it  was  in  his  Hippolyte,  his  Oreste,  and  in  his  admirable 
performance  of  the  chief  personage  in  Les  Horaces. 

In  the  first  scene,  the  entrance  of  (Edipus  appearing  on  the 
threshold  of  his  palace  to  address  his  people  splendidly  prepares 
the  way  for  all  that  has  to  follow.  M.  Mounet-Sully’s  bearing  is 
that  which  befits  a  ruler  of  men.  He  is  mighty  and  he  is  tender, 
showing  a  manly  and  generous  sense  of  duty  to  those  whom  the 
gods  have  placed  under  his  charge.  Then  arrives  the  response  from 
the  oracle,  and  the  dread  command  of  the  God  is  announced : — 
Purgez  le  sol  thebain  du  monstre  qu’il  nourrit! 

L’incurable  fl  eau  demande  qu’on  l'expic. 

. II  faut  chasser  l’impie, 

Et  quo  lo  meurtre  soit  par  le  meutre  lave  ; 

C’est  du  sang  qui  deborde,  et  rougit  le  pave. 

The  story  of  the  murder  of  Laius,  with  his  escort,  in  a  narrow 
defile,  imperfectly  known  to  (Edipus,  is  briefly  reported,  and  the 
King  retires  to  his  palace,  promising  to  do  all  he  can  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  on  the  throne. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  the  stage  is  filled  with  sup¬ 
plicants  for  the  help  of  the  King  to  fulfil  the  behests  of  Apollo. 
As  the  entreaties  of  his  people  sound  in  his  ears,  the  whole 
heart  of  the  actor  seems  to  respond  to  their  woes  ;  and  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  desire  to  do  justice  and  to  punish  those  who  have 
brought  curses  upon  the  country,  with  a  frankness  and  energy 
which  brings  the  audience  into  immediate  sympathy  with  the 
loyal  nature  of  the  man.  lie  appeals  to  tho  citizens  of  Thebes 
with  force  and  dignity  to  reveal  anything  which  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  murderer  of  Laius ;  and  he  sustains  the 
long  and  trying  recitation  which  follows  by  a  variety  of  intona¬ 
tion,  and  indicates  quickly-changing  emotions  in  a  manner  which 
relieves  it  from  the  monotony  into  which  a  less  poetical  actor 
might  be  likely  to  fall.  He  will  revenge  Laius,  and  determines  to 
discover  his  assassin.  The  prophet  Tiresias  is  summoned,  and  is 
adjured  by  the  King  to  give  his  assistance.  He  knows  the  truth, 
and  reluctantly  denounces  (Edipus  himself  as  the  murderer: — 

Tu  cherclies  l’assassin  de  Laius.  C’est  toi-meme. 

The  accusation  is  met  with  withering  indignation  and  an  acute 
sense  of  wrong  done  and  imposture  attempted.  But  Tiresias  re¬ 
peats  his  assertion,  with  a  frightful  prophecy  of  the  impending 
fate  of  (Edipus,  and  an  allusion  to  the  unconscious  crimes  he  had 
committed  in  murdering  his  own  father  and  marrying  his  mother. 

.An  interview  with  C-reon  begins  the  third  act,  in  which, 
with  superb  defiance,  (Edipus  upbraids  him  ns  a  traitor,  and 
Jocasta  now  appears  upon  the  scene.  In  the  dialogue  with  her 
which  ensues  tho  terrible  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  the  King.  He 
learns  more  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of  Laius, 
and  the  recollection  comes  upon  him  of  his  own  similar  encounter 
with  a  white-haired  stranger,  whom  he  had  slain.  Every  trait 
of  the  tragedian’s  countenance  is  now  a  witness  to  the  inward 
dread,  always  increasing  upon  him,  as  he  relates  his  own 
adventure,  and  questions  her  for  more  minute  details  of  the 
death  of  Laius.  His  voice  sometimes  sinks  to  a  trembling  gasp 
of  apprehension,  as  the  identity  of  the  two  events  becomes  more 
and  more  evident.  He  seems  now  to  be  battling  with  fate ;  he 
recollects  that  he  had  once  been  told  that  he  was  not  really  the 
child  of  Polybius  of  Corinth,  his  supposed  father,  and  that  at 
Delphi  he  had  received  a  response  to  his  inquiries,  presaging  for 
him  a  terrible  future.  The  lines — 

Le  Destin  est  cruel ! 

O  sainte  majeste  ties  Dieux,  ce  jour  funestc, 

Qu’il  ne  luise  jamais  pour  eclairer  l’iuceste  ! 

Avant  qu’uu  parricide  ensanglante  mes  mains, 

Grands  Dieux,  retranchez-moi  du  nombre  ties  bumains  ! 
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are  spoken  in  tones  so  imploring,  tliat  any  divinities  less  cruel 
than  the  gods  of  Greece  must  have  teen  struck  with  pity  ty  their 
sound. 

The  fourth  act  opens  with  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  from 
Corinth  to  announce  the  death  of  Polybius,  and  CEdipus  bursts 
into  triumph  as  he  thinks  it  is  made  clear  to  him  that  he  cannot 
now  commit  the  crime  of  parricide,  to  which  he  believed  himself 
foredoomed.  This  triumph  the  actor  knows  well  how  to  mingle 
with  a  tender  reverence  for  his  departed  father.  All  these  prospects 
of  happiness  are  destroyed  by  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  who 
discloses  the  truth  that  CEdipus  was  a  foundling,  adopted  by 
Polybius,  and  that  a  certain  old  shepherd  alone  knows  the  real  secret 
of  his  birth.  Jocasta  now  begins  to  manifest  the  utmost  alarm, 
and  entreats  her  husband  not  to  seek  to  penetrate  the  mystery  ; 
CEdipus  rejects  this  counsel,  and  attributes  her  fears  to  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  may  be  discovered  to  be  lowly  born.  He  sits  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  in  front  of  the  royal  palace,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  follow  the  varying  moods  of  expression  on  his  counte¬ 
nance  while  the  Theban  maidens  are  singing  their  consoling 
strains.  His  face,  the  reflex  of  the  hurrying  emotions  of  his 
mind,  fixes  the  attention  ;  it  is  like  watching  a  stormy  sky  where 
the  clouds  roll  up  together  for  a  while  in  heavy  masses,  then  break 
apart  to  open  a  way  for  the  sun’s  light. 

The  entrance  of  the  slave  of  Laius,  who  had  alone  escaped  from 
the  slaughter  of  his  master  and  his  comrades,  leads  to  the  revelation 
of  the  whole  truth.  He  is  the  same  person  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  expose  the  infant  CEdipus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  prophecy  that  he  would  some  day  become  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  his  father,  but  who  had  not  completed  his  cruel  task.  In 
despair,  and  with  the  fearful  resolve  to  be  carried  into  execution 
in  the  interval  between  the  fourth  and  the  last  act,  the  innocent- 
guilty  man  exclaims : — 

Helas  !  tout  s’accomplit,  toute  nia  destinee  ! 

Execrable  naissance  !  execrable  hymene'e  ! 

Inceste  et  parricide  !  .  .  Adieu  done !  je  te  vois, 

O  lumiere  des  cieux,  pour  la  dernifcre  fois  ! 

M.  Mounet-Sully’s  passion  was  such  in  the  delivery  of  these  lines  as 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  poet  who  wrote  them,  and  for  the 
moment  to  place  the  actor  on  a  level  with  the  creative  power  of 
which  he  was  the  interpreter  upon  the  stage. 

The  last  act  opens  with  the  narrative  of  what  has  taken  place 
within  the  palace — the  suicide  of  Jocasta,  and  the  consequent 
horror  of  CEdipus,  who,  in  the  overwhelming  passion  of  the 
moment,  has  torn  out  his  eyes  with  the  brooch  which  fastened 
her  mantle.  CEdipus  enters,  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  man  his 
whole  history  is  told.  It  is  not  the  adjunct  of  the  bleeding  eyes 
which  now  most  deeply  stirs  the  spectators.  It  is  the  intensity  of 
woe  which  is  revealed  in  every  movement  of  the  altered  features 
and  of  the  tottering  figure,  whose  bearing  had  been  so  majestic, 
and  the  tone  of  the  voice,  hoarse,  yet  articulate.  The  inward 
struggle  is  recognized  in  its  necessary  outward  signs.  The  strain 
on  the  audience  might  now  become  too  great  but  for  the  relief  of 
tenderness  which  almost  immediately  succeeds  in  the  parting  of 
CEdipus  from  his  children.  Often  as  pathetic  farewells  of  a  similar 
kind  have  been  presented  on  the  stage,  seldom  has  any  made  an 
appeal  so  forcible.  Tender  also  and  true  is  the  delivery  of  the 
words 

Apollon,  mes  amis,  Apollon  !  .  .  .  .  son  courroux, 

Sa  haine  injuste  et  sombre 

M’a  fait  ces  maux,  ces  maux  cruels,  ces  maux  sans  nom, 

Sa  main  n’a  pas  frappe  ;  seul,  j’ai  porte  les  coups. 

When  the  blind,  discrowned,  and  ruined  King  is  led  off  into  exile, 
by  a  single  attendant,  from  his  children  and  his  home,  the  tragedy 
concludes  with  its  most  tragic  scene.  Throughout  the  piece,  great 
as  is  the  pressure  put  upon  the  actor,  he  sustains  his  part  without 
ever  losing  his  command  of  the  rich  flexible  voice  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  him,  the  resources  of  which  seem  to  be  more 
and  more  developed  by  the  increased  demands  made  upon  it. 

Passing  from  the  principal  figure  to  the  other  characters  and 
general  stage  arrangements,  it  must  be  said  that  the  part  of 
Jocasta  is  filled  by  Mile.  Leroux,  a  young  pupil  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  with  considerable  dignity  and  intelligence.  The  diction 
of  M.  Silvain  as  the  priest  of  Jupiter  merits  especial  praise,  and  M. 
Maubant  was  imposing  as  Tiresias.  The  accompanying  music,  by 
Mernbrd,  composed  for  the  occasion,  adds  an  important  element  to 
the  success  of  the  tragedy. 

The  grouping,  whether  in  action  or  in  repose,  of  the  crowd  upon 
the  stage  is  always  to  be  admired.  The  excellence  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen’s  Company  in  this  respect 
demanded  and  obtained  great  commendation  during  their  perform¬ 
ances  in  London  this  year.  Every  person  knew  his  place,  and 
had  been  carefully  and  intelligently  trained  to  contribute  hi3  ap¬ 
propriate  share  in  producing  the  desired  general  effect.  Any 
criticism  not  wholly  favourable  would  have  been  to  the  effect 
that  the  attention  of  the  spectators  was  sometimes  too  forcibly 
attracted  to  the  byplay  and  diverted  from  the  actor  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  stage.  In  (Edipe  Hoi  at  the  Framjais  the  beauty 
and  propriety  of  the  grouping  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Saxe- 
Meiningen  troupe ;  but  there  is  greater  abstinence  shown  in  not 
overstepping  the  due  limits  of  severe  art.  Yet  when  elaborate 
action  is  required  it  is  forthcoming.  This  is  the  case  through¬ 
out  the  representation,  and  notably  so  in  the  last  act ;  and 
while  the  blinded  King  is  feeling  his  way  out  from  the  palace, 
which  he  is  never  to  enter  again,  among  the  columns  and  down 


the  steps  of  the  portico,  nothing  could  be  more  finely  indicated 
than  the  emotions  of  expectation,  curiosity,  interest,  wonder,  and 
horror  with  which  his  movements  were  anticipated  and  fol¬ 
lowed. 


Silt  ORIEL  FORSTER’S  HALF-CROWN. 

IT  appears  that  those  persons  who  commented  last  week  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  under  the  Land  Act  in 
Ireland  committed  a  gross  injustice.  They  assumed,  and  in  some 
cases  asserted,  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  were  recklessly  cutting 
away  at  rents  and  reducing  them  wholesale.  This,  it  is  now 
known,  was  not  the  fact.  In  one  remarkable  instance  an  investiga¬ 
tion  under  the  Land  Act  has  resulted  in  an  actual  increase  of  rent. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  ODe  Sub-Commissioner 
last  week  expressed  a  doubt  whether,  under  an  application  for  a 
fair  rent,  the  Commissioners  had  power  to  increase  at  all.  A  fair 
rent,  according  to  his  view,  is  necessarily  a  reduced  rent.  How¬ 
ever,  no  such  general  principle  finally  guided  Mr.  Commissioner 
Kane  and  his  fellows  at  Monaghan  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Kane  has 
been  already  noted  as  possessing  “  glimmerings  ” — as  having  a  kiud 
of  far-off  idea  that  the  “  live  and  thrive  ”  axiom  is  absurd  in 
principle  and  impossible  in  practice  when  you  have  occupants  at 
about  the  rate  of  one  human  being  per  acre  of  bog.  His  glim¬ 
merings,  as  we  shall  see,  are  intermittent,  but  they  do  occur. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  entitled  to  the  proud  position  of  being 
Chairman  of  the  only  Sub-Commission  which  up  to  this  time,  or 
at  any  rate  up  to  the  middle  of  this  week,  had  raised  a  rent.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  raising  is  not  quite  so  remarkable  as  the  amount 
and  the  circumstances  of  it.  The  Sub-Commission  had  been 
occupied  for  some  time  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Oriel  Forster,  who 
seems  for  his  sins,  or  more  probably  for  his  good-nature,  to  be 
plagued  with  a  whole  legion  of  small  tenants- — tenants  of  the 
class  of  holdings  on  which  even  Mr.  Kane  has  frankly  de¬ 
clared  that  no  man  can  expect  to  support  himself.  The  Sub- 
Commissioners  looked  at  the  plots  (it  would  be  absurd  to  call 
them  farms),  and  seem  to  have  been  made  unhappy  by  the  in¬ 
spection.  At  any  rate,  when  the  moment  of  decision  came,  Mr. 
Kane  made  a  long  and  a  highly  apologetic  speech.  We  really 
cannot  take  the  trouble  to  abstract  this;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  Mr.  Kane  began  by  saying  that  the  rents  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  excessive  or  exorbitant,  and  that  there  was  nothing  like 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  ended  by  reducing  the 
said  rents,  which  were  not  excessive,  oppressive,  or  exorbitant,  by 
amounts  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  Strange  to  say,  Lord 
Monck  has  not  written  a  letter  about  these  cases ;  and  even  Mr. 
D.  H.  Macfarlane,  who  is  tired  of  hearing  about  MacAtavey’s  case, 
has  nothing  to  say  about  it.  But  Mr.  Kane  and  his  Sub-Commission 
were  not  partial.  If  they  reduced,  they  also  increased.  The  rent  of 
one  holding  had  been  3 1.  1 5s.,  being  considerably  below  “  Griffith.” 
The  Commissioners  have  increased  it  to  3 1.  17s.  6 d.  In  consider¬ 
ation  of  this,  doubtless,  they  suggested  that  Sir  Oriel  Forster  and 
a  few  other  landlords  who  had.  just  had,  with  the  famous  ex¬ 
ception,  their  admittedly  fair  and  ordinary  rents  reduced  all  round, 
should  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the  people  about  arrears. 
“  This,”  said  Mr.  Kane,  “  would  be  a  charity  ”  ;  and  he  doubtless 
felt  that  charity  could  not  but  become  a  man  whose  rental  had 
just  been  increased  by  thirty  pence,  whether  or  not  it  happened  to- 
be  diminished  at  the  same  time  by  thirty  pounds  or  more.  Elaborate 
and  rather  unfeeling  jokes  have  been  made  about  Sir  Oriel’s  half- 
crown.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  if  he  husbands  it  carefully 
and  lays  it  up  as  it  comes  in  at  compound  interest  for  forty  years, 
it  will  about  repay  him  for  the  costs  which  his  amiable  tenant  has 
imposed  on  him ;  for  it  seems  that,  even  when  a  tenant’s  rent  is 
allowed  to  be  fair,  the  landlord  has  to  pay  his  own  costs.  Mean¬ 
while  there  is  the  solid  deduction  from  the  other  rents  allowed  to 
be  neither  excessive,  oppressive,  nor  exorbitant,  which  Sir  Oriel 
must  also  capitalize  and  set  against  this  half-crown.  Never,, 
probably,  had  that  piece  of  money  a  harder  task  set  for  it, 
but  after  all  it  is  in  its  way  a  lucky  coin.  On  it  alone  depends 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  asseverations,  of  Mr.  Forster’s  and 
Lord  Selborne’s  pledges,  that  no  damage  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
Irish  landlords.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  indeed,  is  proved  a  prophet. 
In  a  dauntless  manner  he  assured  the  Peers  that  the  landlords 
would  find  their  property  positively  improved  and  increased  by  the 
Act.  Ecce  signum,  in  the  shape  of  Sir  Oriel  Forster's  half-crown. 

The  idea  has  crossed  the  minds  of  one  or  two  contemplative 
students  of  Irish  affairs  that  the  actual  Commissioners  are  not 
quite  happy  at  the  vigorous  action  of  their  subordinates.  There  has 
of  late  been  noticeable  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  amiable  zeal 
with  which  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan  and  his  colleagues  originally  sought 
to  invite  all  tenants  to  come  to  them,  and  to  be  made  to  live  and 
thrive.  Plaintive  confessions  have  been  made  that  their  decisions 
are  much  commented  on,  and  that  it  will  not  do  to  strain  matters 
too  far.  On  Monday  last,  a  solicitor  who  wanted  to  lodge 
a  sack  full  of  applications  after  the  proper  time  was 
refused.  But  the  most  significant  incident  was  that  which 
occurred  in  the  matter  of  the  Ballina  Sub-Commissioners. 
The  chief  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  McCarthy,  had  come  in  like 
a  lion  indeed.  He  had  laid  down  a  large  number  of  rules  excel¬ 
lently  calculated  for  the  better  reduction  of  rents,  but  not  so  ex¬ 
cellent  viewed  from  the  other  side — a  side  which  the  Land  Act 
says  shall  also  be  taken,  but  which  the  Sub-Commissioners  ap- 
|  parently  decline  to  consider.  The  most  remarkable  of  Mr. 
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McCarthy’s  alleged  statements  was,  that  “  he  did  not  care  a  straw 
for  the  evidence  of  paid  valuators.”  lie  and  his  colleagues,  he 
said  in  effect,  and  almost  in  so  many  words,  were  very  clever  men 
who  knew  all  about  land.  Then  there  are  the  active  and  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers  of  the  district,  whose  impartiality  of  course  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted.  This  being  the  case,  what  need  can 
there  be  for  the  testimony  of  professional  hirelings  obstinately 
regardless  of  the  Irish  tenant’s  palladium,  Professor  Baldwin’s 
dictum  about  the  capacity  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  actual 
tenant  ?  Unfortunately,  a  certain  Mr.  Mullens,  residing  in  West¬ 
meath,  took  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  alleged  words  of  their  impetuous  delegate.  The 
reply  of  Messrs.  O’Hagan,  Litton,  and  Vernon  speaks  well  for 
their  ingenuity.  They  say  very  properly  that  they  have  no 
authentic  report  of  the  words  used — “  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  cases  will  constantly  occur  in  which  the  evidence  of  paid 
witnesses  will  be  of  great  importance.”  Now,  if  Mr.  McCarthy 
used  the  words  attributed  to  him,  this  is  rather  a  serious 
slap  in  the  face ;  and,  if  he  did  not,  it  is  still  an  important  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  principle  which  certainly  does  not  seem  to  have  guided 
any  of  the  Commissioners  hitherto — always  with  the  exception 
of  the  celebrated  case  of  Sir  Oriel  Forster’s  half-crown.  What 
these  gentlemen  seem  generally  to  have  done  is  to  hear  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  could  get  from  the  tenants  and  their  neighbours,  every 
one  of  whom  is,  of  course,  interested  in  depreciating  the  holding  as 
much  as  possible  ;  then  to  administer  interrogatories  to  the  agent 
as  to  whether  he  had  considered  the  number  of  mouths  in  the 
tenant’s  family  ;  then  to  view  the  land  with  their  own  eagle  eyes; 
and  then  to  cut  off  a  fancy  bonus  for  the  tenant.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  persons  adopting  such  a  course  of  proceeding  should 
not  care  a  straw  for  the  evidence  of  paid  valuators  ;  indeed  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  they  might  find  the  evidence  of  paid 
valuators  a  great  nuisance.  But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  their 
plan  is  a  wise  one.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  at  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  going,  one  of  two  things  is  inevitable — either  a 
wholesale  reversal  of  their  decisions,  which  would  cause  far  greater 
discontent  in  Ireland  than  that  which  at  present  exists,  or  else  a 
demand,  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone  would  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  resist,  for  great  sums  of  money  as  compensation.  It  is  not 
everybody,  it  must  be  remembered,  wTho  has,  like  Sir  Oriel 
Forster,  a  sufficient  solatium  already  provided  for  him. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  pleasing  statement,  well 
Imagined,  if  not  true,  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  M.  Gustave 
Dore  is  now  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Irish  facial 
expression.  It  is  a  pity  doubtless  that  M.  Bore  is  not  the  M.  Dore 
who  drew  the  Juif  Errant  plates  and  the  illustrations  to  the 
Contes  Drolatiques.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  him  left,  and 
Ireland  will  give  him  an  abundant  harvest.  The  sceues,  for 
instance,  which  occurred  at  Castle  Island  and  Killavullen  on 
Saturday  would  have  supplied  him  with  a  most  admirable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  studying  Irish  facial  expression.  The  facial  expression 
of  an  Irishman  who  has  paid  his  rent,  and  is  accordingly  first  shot 
and  then  thrashed  with  the  butt-end  of  a  gun,  is  one  which  M. 
Dord  could  give  with  great  success,  and  the  facial  expressions  of  the 
gallant  ministers  of  vengeance  would  also  suit  him  excellently. 
The  other  scene,  where  twenty  men  with  rifies  and  revolvers 
literally  stormed  a  house,  dragged  the  inmates  out  of  bed,  stunned 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  so  forth,  would  form  a  capital  subject 
for  a  picture  twenty  feet  long  or  so ;  and  if  there  is  any  room  vacant 
about  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  work  of  art  should  certainly  find  a 
place  there  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration  and 
the  effect  of  his  Messages  of  Peace.  Acute  students  of  physiognomy, 
however,  know  that  a  court  of  law  offers  opportunities  second  to 
none  for  their  favourite  pursuit ;  and  though  the  “  Court  of  the  Land 
League”  can  hardly  be  called  a  court  of  law,  it  is  perhaps  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  fertile  in  such  studies.  The  paid  valuator  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  that  he  doesn’t  care  a  straw  for  his  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  commonplace,  but  not  ineffective.  The  villanous 
countenance  of  an  agent  admitting  that,  in  calculating  the  rent  of 
Denis  Rafferty’s  farm,  he  has  forgotten  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the 
mouths  of  that  gentleman’s  tenth  daughter,  and  her  husband,  and 
her  two  children  whom  Denis  has  affectionately  taken  to  live  and 
thrive  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  on  a  holding  of  three 
acres  and  a  quarter,  would  be  a  fine  picture ;  nor  would  the  manly 
and  intellectual  visage  of  the  Commissioner  putting  the  question, 
and  blushing  for  his  kind  as  he  receives  the  answer,  be  a  bad 
pendent  to  it.  The  ingenuous  witness  who  has  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  in  the  bank  swearing  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  pay 
his  rent  and  live,  should  figure  in  the  gallery,  together  with  the 
generous  unpaid  valuator  and  neighbour,  who,  remembering  that 
one  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  having  lodged  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  kind  himself,  assures  his  Honour  that  the 
dirty  farm  isn’t  worth  five  shillings  an  acre.  There  are  precedents 
for  this  type  of  countenance.  Thackeray  has  already  depicted 
it  in  “  The  Irish  Sketch  Book,”  chapter  From  Waterfall  to  Cork. 
“  A  message  of  peace  and  plenty  ”  might  be  the  epigraph 
to  a  portrait  of  a  solicitor  seated  in  his  private  room ;  with  one 
hand  he  points  to  the  Land  Act,  with  the  other  to  a  vast  pile  of 
applications,  while  his  placid  gaze  rests  on  an  open  bank-book 
with  an  entry  of  two  thousand  pounds  (see  Daily  News  of  last 
week)  on  the  left-hand  side.  It  would  take  too  long  to  go  through 
this  new  Dord  Gallery,  of  which  the  last  described  picture  should 
perhaps  hold  the  central  place.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
ought  to  be  opposite  to  it;  a  full-length  portrait  of  Sir  Oriel 
Forster  in  regimentals  (for  it  is  understood  that  he  serves  the 
grateful  country  which,  as  a  return  for  his  being  neither  an 


oppressive  nor  a  rack-renting  landlord,  cuts  down  his  rents  some 
fifteen  per  cent.)  contemplating  his  half-crown  with  an  expression 
of  the  liveliest  gratitude,  and  carelessly  trampling  under  foot,  as  a 
forgotten  thing,  a  rent-roll  with  the  reductions  marked  on  it,  is  a 
sine  qua  non.  As  soon  as  M.  Dore  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
Irish  facial  expression,  he  had  better  set  about  this  at  once. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FIELD  ARTILLERY. 

IT  may  be  as  well  to  preface  the  remarks  we  propose  making 
upon  this  subject  by  at  once  allowing  that  it  is  in  many 
quarters  considered  to  be  a  knotty  one  ;  and  it  is  also  one  -which 
is  apt  to  elicit  strong  expressions  of  opinion.  We  shall  limit  our¬ 
selves  therefore  to  answering  a  question  recently  urged  as  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  an  army  with  field  artillery  at  all,  and  to 
inquiring  in  our  turn  how  it  is  that  the  question  may  not  unfairly 
be  said  to  demand  a  serious  reply. 

In  the  Franco-German  war  the  casualties  by  rifle  fire  amounted 
to  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss ;  by  artillery  fire  to  only  5  per 
cent.  No  trustworthy  estimate,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been 
formed  regarding  the  comparative  damage  effected  by  the  various 
arms  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  from  gun-fire  was  very  small,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
different  handling  of  artillery  on  either  side.  Guns  then,  even  when 
well  served,  as  were  the  German  ones,  do  not  effect  that  wholesale 
slaughter  which  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  their  raison  d'etre. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  armies — especially  those  with  small 
manoeuvring  capacity — feel  artillery  to  be  a  terrible  encumbrance 
unless  when  deriving  actual  benefit  from  its  support  on  the  battle 
ground.  Even  an  able  and  enterprising  general,  at  the  head  of  an 
easily  handled  force,  must  ponder  much  how  he  had  best  dispose 
that  interminable  train  of  guns  and  waggons  which  blocks  up  the 
roads,  which  is  powerless  while  in  movement  and  against  fiank 
attack,  and  which  demands  the  constant  escort  of  another  arm. 
But  when  armies  are  composed  of  raw  material  like  that  which 
went  to  swell  the  French  armies  on  the  Loire  in  1870,  then 
indeed  the  presence  of  a  number  of  guns  is  embarrassing  to  a 
commander  in  the  highest  degree.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has 
often  happened  that  a  general  has  had  to  think  more  of  how 
he  is  to  preserve  his  guns  from  capture  than  how  to  utilize 
them  in  action.  Again,  artillery  is  an  arm  costly  to  maintain 
and  troublesome  to  keep  efficient.  Moreover,  in  the  last  war  it 
proved  wholly  inadequate  to  the  battering  down  of  well-prepared 
earthworks  or  to  reaching  their  defenders.  Further,  the  principal 
projectile  of  artillery — namely,  shrapnel  shell — is  most  effective 
against  troops  in  formation  or  grouped  in  the  open ;  but  now, 
through  the  utilization  by  scattered  infantry  units  of  cover  at 
every  step,  the  missile  is  continually  being  defrauded  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  target.  Again,  the  efficacy  of  gun-tire  is  immensely  in¬ 
creased  at  the  closer  ranges,  but  the  growing  power  of  the  rifie 
tends  to  keep  guns  more  and  more  at  a  distance.  Lastly,  it  is 
acknowledged  that,  unless  exceptionally,  the  parapets  of  field 
works  are  better  occupied  by  rifles  than  by  guns. 

We  may  briefly  summarize  what  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  First,  then,  the  moral  effect  of  guns  is  some¬ 
thing  enormous.  If  they  only  kill  5,  they  frighten  95,  in  every 
hundred.  The  roar  proceeding  from  a  line  of  guns,  and  the 
hurtling  of  the  missiles  sounding  perilously  near  even  when  a  long 
way  oil,  impose  upon  troops,  and  especially  upon  young  soldiers, 
who  know  also  that  when  a  shell  does  hit  it  will  not  be  a  reminder 
more  or  less  sharp  from  an  artistically  shaped  bullet,  but  a  blow 
that  may  smash  the  combatant  in  an  instant  out  of  all  semblance 
of  humanity.  This  knowledge  is  apt  to  make  men  less  eager  to 
quit  some  happy  cover ;  but  more  than  this,  it  tells  on  their  own 
shooting,  nervousness  inducing  rapid  and  unsteady  firing.  Another 
point  is  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  fortification — such  as  loop- 
holed  walls  and  masonry  buildings — which  would  frequently  be 
impregnable  to  infantry  attack  until  the  guns  had  made  practicable 
breaches  or  had  shelled  the  defenders  out  of  them.  Again,  it  is 
undeniable  that  few  positions  can  be  assailed  in  front  with  the 
least  prospect  of  success  until  artillery  fire  has  paved  the  way  for 
the  infantry  assault,  and,  indeed,  unless  guns  can  be  got  to  con¬ 
form  till  almost  the  last  moment  to  the  infantry  advance.  It 
follows  that  the  attacking  side  must  be  provided  with  artillery, 
and  therefore  the  defence  must  have  guns  also.  It  may  be  broadly 
stated  that,  wherever  ground  favours  the  action  of  artillery  on  a 
large  scale,  whether  in  attack  or  defence,  no  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  or  of  both  arms  in  combination, 
will  suffice  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  guns. 

Since  we  cannot  dispense  with  field-pieces,  it  will  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  their  action  is  certainly  less  effica¬ 
cious  now  than  it  was,  say,  on  the  hattle-fields  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington.  First,  as  we  have  seen,  long-ranging  rifles  either  keep 
guns  at  a  distance  or  cause  enormous  losses  if  they  are  brought 
near ;  2ndly,  close  formations  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  offering 
fine  targets,  are  virtually  abolished  ;  3rdly,  entrenchments  are  now 
more  frequently  constructed,  and  cover  is  sought  after  at  every 
step ;  qthly,  our  guns  are  sighted  on  a  bad  system ;  5thly,  the 
gunner’s  unaided  vision  fails  to  reach  even  the  ordinary  limits  of 
the  projectile ;  and  6thly,  ground  is  not  always  or  generally  met 
with  where  guns  in  any  number  can  bo  worked  at  the  ranges  now 
attained. 

The  question  follows,  Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
Taking  the  several  points  seriatim — we  have  to  remark  first  that 
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rifles  must  continue  to  keep  guns  a  long  way  oft’,  unless  the  gunners 
can  be  artificially  protected.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  what¬ 
ever,  beyond  a  conservative  objection  to  untried  novelties,  why  some 
system  of  giving  protection  should  not  be  experimented  upon.  It 
is  now  some  time  since  Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  It.  A.,  advocated 
the  adoption  of  shields.  Major  Walford,  R.  A.,  proposed  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  steel  plating  for  spokes  in  gun-wheels.  Captain  Scott, 
R.E.,  suggested  a  shield  in  the  shape  of  a  Japanese  umbrella,  the 
gun  to  act  as  handle.  Other  capable  men  have  made  suggestions 
with  the  same  view,  but  we  believe  not  a  single  proposition  has 
yet  found  even  the  favour  of  a  trial. 

The  dispersion  of  troops  both  in  attack  and  defence  deprives 
projectiles  of  the  opportunity  of  making  wholesale  slaughter  ;  but 
there  are  always  occasions — notably  in  the  last  acts  of  an  assault, 
in  retiring  from  unsuccessful  attack,  or  in  abandoning  a  position 
defended  to  the  last  moment — when  there  must  perforce  be  magni¬ 
ficent  marks  afforded  to  the  guns,  if  only  they  are  near  enough  at 
hand. 

How  huge  earthworks,  when  constructed  after  the  fashion  set 
at  Plevna,  are  to  be  dealt  with  is  certainly  a  question  on  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  dogmatize.  One  thing  is  quite  clear — that,  if 
time  is  given  to  throw  up  works  whose  defenders  are  practically 
secure  from  both  horizontal  and  vertical  fire,  field  guns  will  effect 
nothing.  One  wounded  Turk  was  the  sole  result  of  several 
hours  of  heavy  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  before  Plevna. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  what  are  called  entrench¬ 
ments  now  would  formerly  have  been  considered  as  veritable 
fortresses  worthy  the  attention  of  a  siege  park,  and  only  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  sap  and  mine.  General  Brialmont  has  indeed  given 
it  as  his  opinion  that  armies  in  the  future  must  be  accompanied  by 
parks  with  short  siege  guns.  Where  such  works  as  those  at 
Plevna  are  established,  and  it  is  necessary  to  attack  them,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  even  improved  field  guns  will  be  required  ;  but 
in  a  campaign  between  two  equally  matched  and  enterprising 
opponents,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  use  will  be  made  of  hasty 
entrenchments  and  any  chance  cover  than  that  we  shall  see  armies 
adossees  to  gigantic  works  requiring  large  garrisons,  which  might 
be  better  employed  so  long  as  any  power  of  taking  the  offensive 
existed. 

We  come  now  to  the  two  points  concerning  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute — namely,  the  possibility  of  improving  the  sighting  of  field 
pieces,  and  assisting  the  gunner  to  see  his  mark  as  well  at  the 
longer  as  the  shorter  ranges.  To  Captain  Scott,  R.E.,  belongs  the 
credit  of  proposing  an  entirely  original  system  of  sighting — one 
which  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  effective,  and  easy  of  prac¬ 
tical  application  by  even  inexperienced  hands.  “  The  principle  of 
my  system  of  sighting,”  to  borrow  the  inventor’s  explanation, 
“  consists  in  giving  to  sights  a  third  movement  in  addition  to  the 
two  movements  already  existing.  The  two  movements  of  the 
present  sights  consist  in  a  horizontal  movement  for  giving  ‘  deflec¬ 
tion,’  and  in  a  vertical  movement  for  giving  the  1  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion.’  The  additional  third  movement  in  my  system  consists  in 
causing  the  two  above-mentioned  movements  of  the  service  sights 
combined  to  revolve  together  about  an  axis  parallel  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  axis  of  the  gun.”  The  advantages  of  the  system  are 
obvious,  and  we  may  add  that  they  are  fully  realized  in  French 
experimental  practice.  Once  the  gunner  has  command  over  the 
axis  of  his  piece,  his  business  is  easy.  But  this  is  just  what  he  is 
unable  to  get  with  the  service  system.  He  is  thrown  out  by  every 
inclination  of  the  sights — and  guns  are  very  rarely  for  long  on  level 
ground — and,  to  make  up  for  inclinations,  he  has  to  work  out 
in  his  head  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  perhaps  under  a  heavy  fire.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  amount  of  annual  practice  performed  by  each 
gunner  is  absurdly  small.  “  How,”  asks  Captain  Scott,  “  can  a 
gunner  possibly  appreciate  all  the  errors  inherent  in  his  system  of 
sighting,  or  practically  learn  to  apply  the  rules  for  their  correction, 
by  merely  firing  away  three  or  four  shots  per  annum?  You 
might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  become  a  good  sportsman  by  letting 
off  a  fowling-piece  three  or  four  times  yearly.”  By  Captain 
Scott’s  method  mechanical  adjustment  takes  the  place  of  mentally 
calculated  arithmetic. 

But  improved  sighting  is  not  sufficient ;  the  object  to  be  hit 
must  be  seen,  and  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  gunner  with  “  tele¬ 
scopic  revolving  sights”  for  the  longer  ranges.  Without  entering  into 
particulars,  it  will  suffice  to  record  some  opinions  of  a  French 
Committee  of  scientific  officers  who  experimented  upon  this 
sight.  “  By  its  use,”  they  say,  “  the  firer  can  aim  accurately  at 
distances  equal  to  the  range  of  the  piece  ” ;  “  he  can  aim  at  objects 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye”;  “  he  has  not  to  trouble  himself  with  the 
inclination  of  the  wheels,  and  therefore  always  fires  as  if  the 
wheels  were  on  level  ground  “  a  shot  having  been  fired,  he  can 
judge  of  its  effect,”  even  at  the  longest  distances ;  “  the  Committee 
consider  it  their  duty  to  lay  stress  on  the  splendid  results  which 
have  been  obtained,  and  to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Scott’s  telescopic  sight  solves  completely  and  practically  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  a  telescopic  sight ;  and  that  its  adoption  by  an  artillery 
will  give  to  that  arm  a  very  considerable  advantage  if  it  has  to 
engage  an  artillery  unprovided  with  an  analogous  system.” 

On  the  last  of  the  points  we  have  mentioned — namely,  that 
ground  is  not  very  frequently  met  with  where,  with  suitable  com¬ 
mand,  the  extreme  power  of  range  can  be  utilized — there  is  very 
little  to  be  said.  When  a  general  disposes  of  a  numerous  artillery, 
be  will  of  course  endeavour  to  secure  a  fair  field  for  its  action. 
But,  though  the  value  of  loDg-range  fire  will  be  vastly  enhanced 
when  guns  have  received  improved  appliances,  battles  will  not  be 
decided  at  long-  bowls.  The  final  advantage  must  still  lie  with 


that  artillery  which  is  provided  with  portable  artificial  protection 
and  which  is  therefore  enabled  to  draw  in  closer. 

On  our  view  of  the  matter,  then,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
supposing  that  the  importance  of  artillery  as  an  arm  will  suffer  dimi¬ 
nution.  If  within  the  range  where  battles  are  decided  the  power 
of  the  rifle  is  infinitely  greater  than  was  that  of  the  old  musket, 
it  is  within  that  range  that  the  power  of  the  new  field-piece — the 
Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon — is  most  conspicuously  felt ;  and  out¬ 
side  that  range  the  field-piece  proper  has  it  all  its  own  way  as 
before,  or  should  have  it  so.  Let  those  improved  appliances  be 
given  it  for  which  artillerymen  have  long  been  looking,  and  let 
the  limits  of  its  potential  capacity  be  better  recognized  than  was 
the  case  in  the  last  war.  There  we  saw  out-of-date  ordnance 
worked  on  out-of-date  principles  and  set  to  impossible  tasks. 
There  is  not  much  argument  one  way  or  the  other  to  be  founded  on 
that  experience. 


AN  INFERNAL  DICTIONARY. 

WE  live  in  an  age  of  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference  ow 
every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  subject ;  but  perhaps 
none  of  the  volumes  which  are  nowadays  from  time  to  time  com¬ 
piled,  with  more  or  less  industry  and  skill,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
compressed  information,  are  more  remarkable  than  a  work  which 
was  first  issued  in  1 8 1 8,  and  of  which  a  sixth  edition  was  printed 
in  1 863  by  M.  Plon  of  Paris.  This  work  is  entitled  Dictionnaire 
Infernal,  Repertoire  Universel  des  etres,  des  personnages,  des  livres, 
des  faits  et  des  choses  qui  appartiennent  aux  esprits,  aux  demons, 
aux  sorciers,  and  so  on.  The  sixth  edition  is  largely  increased, 
and  has  over  five  hundred  illustrations,  “  parmi  lesquelles  les 
portraits  de  72  demons.”  The  preface  to  the  edition  of  1863  is 
not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  volume.  It  begins  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  “  the  enormous  collection  of  coherent  facts  to  be  found 
in  the  Infernal  Dictionary  forms  such  a  pandemonium  of  plausible 
aberrations  and  germs  of  error  that  the  Church  only,  whose 
torch  never  burns  low,  can  be  a  sure  guide  through  its  mazes.” 
It  goes  on  for  two  pages  in  this  strain,  mentioning  by  the  way 
the  remarkable  fact  that  “  every  one  who  studies  history  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  will  see  that  ‘  l’Eglise’  has  always  striven 
against  superstition,  and  ‘  les  fourberies  infernales,’  ”  a  fact  which, 
the  writer  proceeds  to  back  up  with  sufficiently  curious  evidence. 
However,  the  portraits  of  the  seventy-two  demons,  and  the  other 
matters  contained  in  the  body  of  the  volume,  are,  perhaps,  more 
generally  interesting  than  the  preface,  although  the  preface  has  a 
certain  interest  of  its  own. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Dictionary  itself  we  find  a  pleasing- 
absence  of  that  pretence  to  universal  knowledge  which  is  the  bane  of 
compilers ;  for  we  are  told  that  “  Abalam,  prince  de  l'enfer,”  is“  tres- 
peu  connu  ” ;  but  this  is  well  contrasted  a  few  pages  later  with  the 
special  knowledge  displayed  under  the  heading  “  Agnan  ou  Agnian” 
(“  car,”  the  writer  might  have  added,  “  l’un  et  l’autre  se  dit  ”),  who  is 
described  as  a  demon  who  torments  Americans  by  visions  and 
evil  pranks.  He  is  to  be  fouud  particularly  “  au  Bresil  et  chez  les- 
Topinamboux.”  He  has  further  the  unpleasant  talent,  which  is 
calculated  to  baffle  inquiry,  of  showing  himself  in  every  kind  of 
shape,  so  that  “  ceux  qui  veulent  le  voir  peuvent  le  rencontrer 
partout.”  How  he  is  to  be  recognized  under  these  Protean  masks 
we  are  not  told  ;  nor  is  any  reason  assigned  for  his  devoting  him¬ 
self  especially  to  the  torment  of  Americans.  The  cut  which 
accompanies  the  description  is  presumably  one  of  the  promised 
seventy-two  portraits  of  demons,  and  suggests  that  Agnan’s 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  disguise  or  “  make-up  ”  is,  after  all,  of 
a  limited  nature.  Aguares,  on  the  other  hand,  “grand-dua 
de  la  partie  orientale  des  enters,”  will  have  none  of  these  tricks. 
He  disdains  disguise,  and  shows  himself  always  in  the  form 
of  a  nobleman  astride  a  crocodile.  He  confers  titles,  teaches  all 
languages,  and  is  wire-puller  to  the  spirits  of  the  earth.  In  the 
article  following  that  on  this  accomplished  demon,  which  treats  of 
Pierre  d’Aguerre — who  was  accused  by  two  witnesses  of  having 
acted  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  the  Witches’  Sabbath,  and 
was,  in  consequence,  condemned  to  death — we  are  referred  to  the 
articles  headed  respectively  “Bouc”  and  “  Sabbat.”  From  the  first 
of  these  we  learn  that  “  si  on  se  frotte  le  visage  de  sang  de  bouc 
qu’il  aura  bouilli  avec  du  verre  et  du  vinaigre,  on  aura  inconti¬ 
nent  des  visions  horribles  et  epouvantables.”  Not  only  this, 
but  one  can  also  “procurer  la  meme  surprise  a  des  etrangers 
qu’on  voudra  troubler.”  Here  again,  however,  the  compiler  of  the 
Dictionary  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  his  information, 
for  he  does  not  vouchsafe  any  hint  as  to  the  best  method  of  “  ex¬ 
hibiting”  the  prescription  to  a  stranger  whom  one  wishes  to  annoy 
without  the  risk  of  detection.  Before  going  ou  to  the  article 
“  Sabbat,”  we  may  pause  to  notice  the  deserved  praise  given  by 
the  Dictionary  in  connexion  with  the  “  Sabbat  ”  to  that  perhaps- 
underrated  creature  the  snail.  Under  the  heading  “  Escargots  ” 
we  find  that  no  one  has  ever  accused  these  good  creatures  of 
taking  part  in  these  diabolical  rites;  but  it  is  remarked  that 
they,  too,  have  their  mysterious  side — an  assertion  which  is  oddly 
enough  based  on  the  old  story  of  so-called  sympathetic  snails, 
and  illustrated  by  one  of  the  very  oddest  pictures  in  the  volume. 
The  article  on  the  Sabbat  itself  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  story 
of  which  we  propose  to  give  the  gist.  Charles  II.,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  travelling  in  disguise  over  his  dominions,  found  a 
lodging  one  night  in  a  farmer’s  house.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that,  after  he  had  supped,  a  second  supper  far  more  carefullx 
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prepared  than  hie  own  was  laid  on  the  table.  He  asked  the 
farmer  if  he  expected  more  guests.  “  No,”  replied  the  farmer  ; 
“  but  it  is  Friday,  and  every  week  on  this  day  and  at  this  hour  the 
demons  have  an  interview  with  the  wizards  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  the  forest  hard  by.  They  dance  the  devils’  dance,  and  then  break 
up  into  four  bands.  The  first  of  these  bands  comes  to  supper 
here,  the  other  three  go  to  farms  not  far  from  mine.”  On  this 
Charles  inquired  if  they  paid  for  what  they  ate.  “  On  the  con¬ 
trary,”  replied  the  farmer,  “  they  carry  off  whatever  they  may  take 
a  fancy  to,  and  if  they  choose  to  be  discontented  with  what 
we  give  them,  we  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  What  can  one 
do  when  one  has  to  deal  with  wizards  and  demons  ?  ”  After 
hearing  this,  “  le  prince,  6 tonnd,  voulut  approfondir  ce  mystere.” 
He  sent  off'  one  of  his  followers  to  ride  full  speed  to  Toul,  about 
three  leagues  distant.  About  two  in  the  morning,  a  crowd  of 
wizards,  witches,  and  demons  came  into  the  farmhouse.  Some 
were  got  up  to  look  like  bears,  some  had  horns,  and  some  had 
claws.  No  sooner  had  they  sat  down  to  the  supper  prepared  for 
them  than  Charles’s  equerry  reappeared  followed  by  a  troop  of 
gendarmes.  The  Duke  then  observed,  with  great  good  sense, 
that  this  sitting  down  to  supper  of  sorcerers  and  demons 
was  very  incongruous,  and  had  them  all  arrested.  More  arrests 
followed  this,  and  the  demoniacal  celebrators  of  the  “  Sabbat  ” 
turned  out  to  be  a  company  of  brigands,  who  found  an  easy  way 
to  pillage  in  their  diabolical  disguise.  “  Le  due  de  Lorraine  (qui 
avait  gendreusetnent  payd  son  souper  avant  de  quitter  la  ferine) 
fit  punir  ces  pnStendus  sorciers  et  demons  comme  des  coquins  et 
des  misfirables.  Le  voisinage  fut  delivrd  pour  le  moment  de  ses 
craintes,  mais  la  peur  du  Sabbat  ne  s’affaiblit  pas  pour  cela  dans  la 
Lorraine.” 

Modern  cases  of  sorcery,  under  a  newfangled  name,  in  which 
the  wizard’s  mask  has  been  assumed  for  purposes  not  altogether 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  here  spoken  of, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  some  such  high-handed  course  as 
the  one  j  ust  described  was  not,  or  could  not  be,  taken  with  the 
more  modern  pretenders  to  supernatural  powers.  As  to  these 
the  Dictionary  is  prudently  reticent.  It  recites  the  too  well- 
known  facts  about  the  “  Fox  manifestations  ” ;  says  nothing, 
under  the  heading  “  Spiritisme,”  of  the  latest  “developments,” 
and  ends  up  with  a  reference  to  the  “  admirable  little  book,”  in 
which  Father  Matignon  makes  the  way  clear  in  these  matters 
for  sober-minded  persons.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  article 
“  Tables,”  which  ends  up  with  an  appeal  to  the  faithful  to  re¬ 
member  that  “  the  Church  has  formally  condemned  and  rigo¬ 
rously  forbidden  this  dangerous  commerce  with  demons,  who  are 
the  real  agents  in  these  tricks.”  Shortly  after  this,  we  come  upon 
some  interesting  information  concerning  “  Tap  or  Gaap.”  This 
personage  is  “  grand  president  and  grand  prince  ”  in  the  lower 
regions.  When  he  assumes  human  shape  it  is  at  noon.  Four  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  infernal  empire  are  under  his  orders.  He  is  as 
powerful  as  Byleth,  who,  as  we  find  on  referring  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  heading,  is  a  strong  and  terrible  demon,  who  rides  on 
a  white  horse,  preceded  by  cats  playing  on  the  horn  and  the 
trumpet.  Tap  or  Gaap  used  to  have  holocausts  and  liba¬ 
tions  offered  to  him  by  magicians,  who  called  him  up  by  means 
of  a  formula  which  they  said  was  discovered  by  Solomon. 
This,  however,  was  a  delusion  ;  for  it  is  well  known  to  the  Dic- 
tionnaire  Infernal  that  it  was  Ham  who  first  understood  the  art 
of  summoning  evil  spirits,  and  that  Byleth  was  specially  devoted 
to  his  service.  Byleth  and  Gaap,  or  Tap,  seem  to  be  not  on  the 
best  of  terms  between  themselves  ;  for,  if  an  exorcist  is  acquainted 
with  the  great  arts  of  Byleth,  lie  will  be  safe  from  any  intru¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  Tap.  In  dealing  with  Byleth,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  greatest  prudence  is  necessary ;  for,  although  he  obeys  the 
call  of  the  wizard,  he  does  so  in  a  state  of  great  fury.  The 
formula  for  invoking  him  is  given  at  length.  The  operator  must 
hold  in  his  hand  a  hazel  wand,  and,  turning  to  a  point  between 
the  east  and  the  south,  must  trace  a  triangle  outside  the  magic 
circle,  within  which  he  has  placed  himself  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Then  he  reads  the  magic  formula  which  brings  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep,  and  then  Byleth  arrives,  in  a  submissive  atti¬ 
tude,  within  the  triangle.  If,  it  is  prudently  added,  he  does 
not  arrive,  why  then  the  exorcist  may  conclude  that  the 
powers  below  have  little  respect  for  him.  This  reminds  us  of 
a  personal  experience  detailed  by  one  who,  in  the  vigils  of 
the  night,  over  a  dying  camp  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
resolved  to  try  if  he  could  realize  the  idea  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
poem  on  mesmerism.  The  effect  of  the  narration  was  increased 
by  the  foreign  speech  of  the  narrator,  who  was  a  Norseman. 
“  Under  that  beautiful  sky,”  he  said,  “  and  with  the  great  arms 
of  the  trees  waving  above  me,  and  the  dying  embers  of  the 
fire,  and  everybody  asleep  all  round  me,  I  tried  if  I  could  not  do 
this  thing.  I  wished  and  I  wished,  so  strong  as  ever  as  I  could 
wish,  and  I  wished  like  that  for  ever  so  long  in  that  solitude,  and, 
by  Jupiter,  nothing  never  came  of  it.”  This  same  chance,  we  fear,  is 
likely,  to  judge  from  the  cautious  tone  of  the  Dictionnaire 
Infernal,  to  befall  the  too-confident  invoker  of  Byleth.  If 
Byleth  does  respond  to  the  invocation,  he  must  be  treated  much 
as  a  certain  modern  “  Spiritualist  ”  had,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  “spirits,”  to  be  treated.  The  “  medium  ”  had  been  in  a  trance 
for  some  time,  and  the  “  spirits,”  who  had  given  a  good  deal  of 
information  through  his  mouth,  completed  their  communications 
by  observing  that  “  when  Daniel  returns  (from  the  trance)  he 
must  have  a  good  glass  of  wine.”  In  like  manner,  when  Byleth 
appears,  it  is  well  at  once  to  offer  him  a  glass  of  wine,  which, 


however,  must  be  carefully  placed  within  the  limits  of  the 
triangle.  It  is  also  desirable  to  tell  him  how  well  he  is  looking, 
and  in  a  general  way  to  make  much  of  him  and  of  his  immediate 
associates  in  the  place  whence  he  has  come.  Further,  when  con¬ 
versing  with  Byleth  one  should  w'ear  a  silver  ring  on  the  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  keep  it  turned  towards  him.  If, 
the  Dictionary  continues,  these  precautions  are  troublesome,  the 
trouble  is  worth  taking,  for  he  who  commands  the  sei  vices  of 
Byleth  will  become  the  most  powerful  of  men.  He — Byleth — we 
learn  in  addition,  “  espere  uu  jour  remonter  dar.s  le  ciel  sur  le 
septieuie  trone  ;  ce  qui  n’est  guere  croyable.”  One  can  only  hope 
that  there  may  yet  be  a  chance  for  Byleth  in  the  same  spirit  which 
moved  the  Scotch  minister  concerning  “  the  puir  deil.” 


TRAINING. 

WE  have  before  now  spoken  of  the  singular  views  which  have 
prevailed  with  regard  to  the  diet  best  suited  for  men  who 
were  desirous  of  developing  their  physical  powers  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  of  the  harm  which  has  been  done  by  the  empirical,  and  in 
many  cases  ridiculous,  rules  which  were  laid  down.  Some  of  the  most 
objectionable  of  these  are  now  happily  set  aside,  and  the  opinions 
of  those  intelligent  persons  who  taught  that  mutton  was  better 
than  beef  for  “  wind,”  that  all  fluids  should  be  avoided  by  men 
who  wish  to  “  get  into  condition,”  that  meat  was  to  be  eaten 
without  salt,  and  that  pedestrians  should  drink  sherry  and  boxers 
port,  would  be  laughed  at,  even  by  the  most  ardent  fanatic  in  an 
Eight ;  but,  though  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  got  rid  of,  a 
bad.  system  still  prevails,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  stating 
that  harm  is  still  done  by  the  regulations  respecting  diet  which, 
even  in  these  days,  are  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  At  one  time,  no 
doubt,  some  of  these  rules  appeared  to  have  a  certain  scientific 
sanction ;  but  it  has  now  been  well  established  that  the  views 
on  which  this  sanction  was  based  were  not  only  erroneous,  but 
directly  opposed  to  the  truth.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  rules  which 
are  in  accordance  with  them  have  any  effect,  they  must  have  a 
bad  effect.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  work  so  much  ill  as 
might  be  expected,  but  this  is  because  the  men  who  follow  them 
are  usually  very  young,  very  vigorous,  and  lead,  apart  from  diet, 
a  most  healthy  life.  Still,  unless  modern  physiological  teaching 
is  altogether  wrong,  even  the  modified  system  now  followed 
must  cause  some  evil,  and  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the 
better.  If  it  be  said  that  the  men  who  train  steadily  often  attain 
very  “  high  condition,”  the  answer  is  that  this  is  due  in  no  way 
to  their  food,  but  to  constant  and  fitting  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
to  regular  hours,  to  strict  temperance  with  regard  to  alcohol,  and 
to  abstinence  from  or  great  moderation  in  smoking.  Strength  is 
attained  not  by  diet,  but  in  spite  of  diet. 

That  erroneous  views  should  at  one  time  have  been  held  is  not 
wonderful,  for  in  support  of  them  the  great  name  of  Liebig  could 
be  quoted  by  those  who  had  sufficient  energy  and  intelligence  to 
attempt  a  scientific  study  of  the  question.  It  is  now,  however, 
well  established  that  in  some  of  his  conclusions  Liebig  was 
wrong,  and  notably  that  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  muscular 
or  mechanical  effort  was  entirely  supported  by  nitrogenous 
food,  and  that  the  heat-giving  foods  sustained  the  process 
of  combustion  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  body, 
but  did  nothing  more.  If  he  was  right,  of  course  the  more 
muscular  work  a  man  did  the  more  nitrogenous  food  he  would 
require  ;  and  trainers  were  therefore  not  mistaken  in  favouring 
meat,  and  in  looking  with  great  dislike  on  those  foods  which  are 
commonly  thought  to  produce  fat ;  but  then,  unfortunately,  Liebig 
has  been  shown  to  have  been  in  error,  and  any  system  of  diet 
which  is  in  accordance  with  his  views  cannot  be  a  good  one,  and 
is  in  all  probability  a  very  bad  one.  The  erroneous  nature  of 
views  based  on  Liebig’s  doctrine  is  well  known  to  physiologists  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  is  hardly  as  yet  so  generally  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  very  likely  on  the  banks  of  Isis  and  Gam  there  is  no 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  Possibly  every  year  a  certain  number  of 
men  break  down  in  training,  with  more  or  less  injury  to  their  con¬ 
stitutions,  owing  to  a  faulty  diet.  Instruction  on  this  subject  is 
therefore  anything  but  superfluous,  as  a  deeply  rooted  error  is  not 
by  any  means  eradicated ;  and  all  who  are  interested  in  athletic 
sports  should  welcome  the  appearance  of  two  articles  which  a 
writer  on  physiology  of  the  first  eminence  has  contributed  to  Mr. 
Richard  Proctor’s  new  magazine  Knoicledge — a  periodical,  we 
may  observe,  which  promises  to  satisfy  a  want  that  has  long 
been  felt.  In  this  magazine  Dr.  Carpenter  has  come  forward 
to  protest  against  the  belief  in  Liebig’s  views  which  appears  un¬ 
fortunately  still  to  exist.  As  need  hardly  be  said,  he  does  not 
write  specially  on  training  or  diet,  but  generally  respecting  food 
material  and  physical  effort,  his  articles  being  on  “  The  Relation 
of  Food  to  Muscular  Work.”  They  are  written  with  all  his  accus¬ 
tomed  clearness  and  powerful  simplicity,  and  we  hope  to  aid  in 
calling  attention  to  them,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  do  much  good 
if  they  reach  those  who  habitually  misfeed  young  men  with  a 
view  to  producing  “  high  condition.” 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  lately  found,  to  his  great  surprise  apparently, 
that  Liebig’s  doctrine  “  as  to  the  direct  dependence  of  muscular 
energy  on  the  expenditure  of  nitrogenous  food”  was  still  put  forward 
as  an  accepted  physiological  verity,  and  this  has  induced  him  to 
take  up  the  subject,  which  he  certainly  treats  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  no  excuse  for  error  in  future.  After  pointing  out  that 
Liebig  made  several  serious  mistakes  when  he  wrote  on  biology, 
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he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  German  chemist’s  famous  division  of 
food  material  into  “  tissue-forming  ”  and  “  heat-producing  ”  was  a 
great  advance,  but  that,  in  some  of  the  views  which  were 
partly  founded  on  this,  Liebig  was  wrong.  He  thought 
that  the  only  purpose  served  by  the  burning  up  within  the 
body  of  the  non-nitrogenous  components  of  food  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  oxj^gen  of  the  air  was  the  production  of 
heat,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  mechanical  force. 
This,  he  believed,  was  “the  product  of  a  transformation  of 
living  muscular  fibre  into  dead,”  and  he  thought  that  he  dis¬ 
covered,  in  increased  excretion  of  urea  after  severe  exertion,  a 
distinct  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis.  Dr.  Carpenter  shows 
that  this  hypothesis  has  been  proved  to  be  altogether  wrong. 
Prom  the  first  it  was  seen  that  some  indisputable  facts  were  not 
reconcilable  with  it,  and  in  1845  Mayer,  whom  Dr.  Carpenter 
quotes,  laid  down  that  chemical  force  in  ingested  food  and  inhaled 
oxygen  was  the  source  of  the  motion  and  heat  which  are  the 
two  products  of  animal  life,  and  made  a  comparison,  which  has 
since  been  elaborated  and  become  famous,  of  the  body  to  a  steam- 
engine.  According  to  this,  non-nitrogenous  food  represents  the 
fuel,  and  nitrogenous  the  metal  of  the  boilers  and  cylinders. 
When  there  is  a  great  development  of  force  there  will  be 
a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  former,  but  only 
a  slight  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  latter,  due  to  extra 
wear  and  tear.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  views 
which  this  figure  of  speech,  after  a  fashion,  expresses,  were 
shown  to  he  true,  or  that  Liebig’s  doctrine  was  definitely  dis¬ 
proved  until  long  after  Mayer  wrote.  In  1866  Professors  Pick  and 
Wislicenus  made  their  memorable  ascent  of  the  Faulhorn,  dieting 
themselves  with  the  greatest  care,  and  using  the  most  rigorous 
methods  to  ascertain  exactly  the  consumption  of  muscle-substance. 
Their  experiment  is,  of  course,  perfectly  familiar  to  scientific 
physiologists,  and  has  been  described  and  commented  on  again 
and  again.  As,  however,  the  error  which  Liebig  propagated  still 
lives,  it  is  well  that  attention  should  still  be  drawn  to  the 
analysis  which  served  more  than  aught  else  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  his  doctrine,  and  Dr.  Carpenter  has  done  well,  therefore,  to  give 
an  account  of  this  celebrated  investigation.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  description.  He  says : — 

An  experiment  which  has  now  become  “  classical  ”  was  performed  upon 
themselves  by  Professors  Pick  and  Wislicenus  in  1866  ;  namely,  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  respective  quantities  of  urea  eliminated  by  each  of  them 
for  twelve  hours  before ,  for  eight  hours  during,  and  for  six  hours  after  the 
ascent  of  the  Faulhorn,  whose  height  is  about  6,500  feet.  They  took  no 
nitrogenous  food  either  for  seventeen  hours  before  the  ascent,  during  the 
eight  hours  of  the  ascent,  or  for  six  hours  after  the  ascent ;  but  then  took 
a  good  ordinary  meal.  The  mean  of  the  two  determinations  (between 
which  there  was  a  very  close  correspondence)  gave  for  the  twelve  hours 
before  the  ascent,  o'62  gramme,  being  at  the  rate  of  o'o52  gramme  per 
hour  ;  for  the  eight  hours  of  the  ascent  o’ 40  gramme,  or  at  the  rate  of 
o' 05  gramme  per  hour ;  and  the  same  amount  for  the  six  hours  following 
the  ascent,  being  at  the  rate  of  o'o66  gramme  per  hour  ;  while  for  the 
twelve  hours  after  the  subsequent  meal,  the  mean  amount  was  0^48  gramme, 
or  at  the  rate  of  0^04  gramme  per  hour.  There  was  thus  a  positive  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  urea  eliminated,  which  was  probably  attributable  to 
the  temporary  abstinence  from  nitrogenous  aliment ;  since  the  results  of 
subsequent  observations  carried  on  for  a  much  longer  period  upon  men 
going  through  severe  exertion  upon  an  ordinary  diet  (as  those  made  by 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  of  New  York,  upon  Weston,  the  pedestrian,  during  a  five 
days’  walk  of  310  miles),  show  a  slight  total  increase  in  the  elimination, 
which  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  general  “  wear  and  tear  ”  produced  by 
the  excessive  strain  put  upon  the  machine. — There  is,  then,  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  assumption  of  Liebig  that  every  exertion  of  muscular 
energ}-  involves  the  death  and  disintegration  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
muscle-substance. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  conclusive  nature  of  this  experiment 
and  of  others,  doubts  as  to  the  results  obtained  were,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  occasionally  expressed  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  time.  Now,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
any  doubt  on  the  subject  exists  amongst  those  who  have  made 
biology  their  study.  Still,  Liebig’s  error  cannot  he  considered  as 
exploded.  The  sanction  of  a  great  name  keeps  it  alive,  and  a 
large  number  of  men  who  ought  to  know  better  still  believe  that  for 
heavy  muscular  work  much  meat  is  necessary.  They  are  well-nigh 
as  wrong  as  Falstaff  was  when  he  held  that  wine  strengthened 
the  blood.  Liebig’s  doctrine  is  nearly  the  very  opposite  of 
the  truth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  here  the  careful  and 
minute  account  which  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  of  the  process  involved 
in  muscular  effort.  Those  who  wish  to  understand  this  must  seek 
the  pages  of  Knowledge,  and  they  will  be  very  well  repaid  for  their 
pains.  His  summing-up,  however,  which  states  briefly  the  views 
of  modern  physiologists,  should  he  given  in  his  own  words,  which 
are  as  follows 

The  mechanical  working  of  the  body  of  a  living  animal  is  as  directly  de¬ 
pendent  as  its  heating  upon  the  oxidation  of  the  hydro-carbons  of  its  food  ; 
and  these  may  be  most  economically  supplied  by  non-nitrogenous  substances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanism  can  only  be  kept  in  working  order  by  the 
continual  renovation  of  its  substance  (its  very  existence  as  a  living  whole 
involving  the  continual  death  and  decay  of  its  component  parts)  ;  and  for 
this  renovation  a  supply  of  proteids  is  essential,  with  a  certain  admixture  of 
fat  to  serve  as  material  for  protoplasm. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  entirely  these 
truths  are  opposed  to  the  system  followed  in  training,  which  did 
seem  to  receive  some  kind  of  sanction  from  Liebig.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  nitrogenous  food  is  required  for  the  renovation  of  the 
muscle,  which  wears  out  as  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  wear 
out ;  hut  the  consumption  of  muscle  caused  by  effort — which, 
as  we  have  said,  has  been  likened  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  a^oir 
chine — is  small  when  compared  with  the  consumption  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous  substances,  which  represent  the  fuel  that  is  burnt 


to  maintain  the  force  developed.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  when 
there  is  severe  and  continuous  physical  effort,  a  large  supply  of  the 
latter  kind  of  food-material  will  be  required  to  make  good  the  loss 
occasioned  by  that  effort,  while  of  the  former  only  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  will  be  made  necessary.  The  principle  followed  in  training 
is  exactly  to  reverse  things.  It  is  true  that  men  are  no  longer 
encouraged  to  gorge  themselves  with  underdone  meat  and  to  avoid 
sweets  as  if  they  were  poison  ;  hut  still,  in  the  main,  the  trainer 
favours  meat,  and  watches  with  some  jealousy  and  restricts  the 
other  kinds  of  food.  He  ought  to  do  just  the  opposite.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  the  resources  of  the  Prench 
cuisine  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  young  men  in  training, 
as  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  those  who  desire  to  attain  a  high 
state  of  health  must  confine  themselves  to  simple  and  digestible 
food ;  hut  of  simple  food  it  is  the  non-nitrogenous  kind  that  is  the 
most  needful,  and  it  is  about  as  reasonable  to  fear  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  nutriment  of  this  class  as  it  would  he  to  fear  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  Nay,  more  harm  may  he  done  by  abstaining  from  the 
food  indicated.  Natural  laws  cannot  be  disobeyed  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  and  when  nature  points  distinctly  to  one  kind  of  diet, 
and  men  choose  to  adhere  to  a  diet  of  precisely  the  opposite  kind, 
evil  of  some  sort  is  not  unlikely  to  follow.  The  argument  that 
the  diet  is  right  because  men  who  adopt  it  do  get  into  “  high 
condition”  we  have  already  answered,  and  there  can  he  little 
doubt  that  the  ailments  which  assail  men  in  training  and  the 
occasionally  serious  results  of  training  are  in  part  due  to  a 
vicious  system  of  diet  which,  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  scientific  basis, 
is  founded  on  a  doctrine  which  is  now  thoroughly  exploded. 
Much,  therefore,  do  we  hope  that  Dr.  Carpenter’s  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  Knowledge  will  be  read  at  the  Universities  and  other 
places  where  there  is  devotion  to  the  severer  kinds  of  athletics.  If 
these  and  some  other  writings  are  studied,  we  doubt  not  that 
before  long  the  foolish  rules  which  still  remain  will  he  swept 
away,  and  that  the  happy  young  athletes  who  are  able  to  enjoy  good 
and  wholesome  dinners,  which  tend  to  produce,  not  to  retard,  the 
much  desired  “condition,”  will  fervently  revere  the  name  of  the 
man  of  science  who  released  the  victims  of  training  from  an  odious 
thraldom. 


THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  BEFORE  THE  NEW  FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire  Prance  has  a 
Government  which  is  presumably  strong  enough  to  frame 
and  to  carry  a  policy  looking  only  to  the  true  and  perma¬ 
nent  interests  of  the  country.  Apart  from  politics,  the  problems 
awaiting  solution  from  such  a  Ministry  are  numerous  and  important. 
First  amongst  them  is  the  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties  with 
England  and  the  other  countries  trading  with  France.  The 
Cabinets  which  have  succeeded  one  another  of  late  years  have  not 
had  the  strength  to  disregard  the  Protectionist  coteries  which 
make  so  much  noise  in  proportion  to  their  limited  following  in  the 
country.  They  knew  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Protec¬ 
tionists  and  the  apathy  of  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  and 
they  feared  the  hostility  of  the  former  more  than  they  valued  the 
good  will  of  the  latter.  M.  Gambetta,  however,  is  probably 
powerful  enough  to  disregard  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Protectionists, 
and  to  look  only  to  the  true  interests  of  Prance.  He  is  an  avowed 
Free-trader,  and  is  therefore  likely  to  favour  a  more  liberal  tariff 
than  M.  Tirard’s.  Nor  is  he  ignorant  of  economic  subjects.  While 
he  was  contending  against  the  monarchical  parties  he  got  himself 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  knowing  that,  as  all 
measures  in  the  long  run  cost  money,  he  would  thus  he  in  the  best 
possible  position  to  counteract  the  plans  of  his  opponents  and  to 
further  his  own  views.  Therefore  he  conies  to  the  question  not 
without  preparation.  Besides,  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
may  he  supposed  to  feel  the  desirableness  of  rescuing  France  from 
the  isolation  in  which  she  now  is,  and  of  re-establishing  the  close 
relations  which  formerly  subsisted  between  her  and  this  country. 
At  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet  last  week  Lord  Granville  spoke  with 
much  hope  of  the  prospects  of  the  treaty  with  France,  and  this 
hope  can  only  have  been  founded  on  the  supposed  desire  of  M. 
Gambetta  to  conclude  a  more  liberal  treaty, 

A  second  task  is  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per  Cents.  For 
several  years  now  the  price  of  the  Five  per  Gents,  has  ranged 
from  1 1 5  to  1 20,  proving  conclusively  that  the  conversion  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  practicable.  During  all  those  years 
the  French  taxpayers  have  been  paying  to  the  holders  of  these 
bonds  a  larger  interest  than  they  need  have  paid.  But,  for 
various  reasons,  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  have  been  subor¬ 
dinated  to  those  of  the  rentiers.  M.  Gambetta  himself  largely 
contributed  to  this  state  of  things.  In  his  famous  speech  at 
Romans  he  publicly  protested  against  the  conversion  of  the 
Five  per  Cents.,  arguing  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  those  who 
had  come  forward  to  enable  France  to  liberate  the  territory  held 
by  the  Germans  if  the  interest  paid  to  them  was  reduced.  It 
was  understood  at  the  time  that  M.  Gambetta’s  eagerness  on 
behalf  of  the  rentiers  was  inspired  by  purely  political  motives ; 
the  peasants  were  large  holders  of  the  Five  per  Cents.,  and  he 
feared  that  a  reduction  of  interest  would  offend  these  holders,  who 
had  not  then  been  quite  won  over  to  the  Republic.  The  peasants 
now,  however,  have  fully  rallied  to  the  Republic,  and  there  can 
be  no  sufficient  reason  for  continuing  longer  to  pay  them  5  per 
cent,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer.  Besides,  M. 
Gambetta  has  it  in  his  power  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of 
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interest  by  reducing  at  the  same  time  the  Land-tax.  Apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  desirableness  of  preventing  any  ill  feeling  amongst 
the  peasants,  it  is  very  proper  that  the  Land-tax  should  be  re¬ 
duced.  In  several  departments  it  is  said  that  it  amounts  to 
four  and  even  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  is  certainly  an 
excessive  charge,  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  It  would  be  possible 
to  effect  the  reduction  if  the  Five  per  Cents,  were  converted.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  present  is  not  a  good  opportunity  to 
propose  a  conversion,  when  the  price  of  the  stock  is  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  But  the  fall  in  the 
price  has  partly  been  brought  about  by  Stock  Exchange  considera¬ 
tions  alone,  and  partly  it  is  the  result  of  the  formation  of 
M.  Gambetta’s  Ministry.  It  has  for  some  time  come  to  be 
supposed  that  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per  Cents,  was  postponed 
only  until  M.  Gambetta  came  into  office ;  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
reserving  it  as  one  of  the  great  measures  of  his  administration ; 
and  naturally,  therefore,  as  soon  as  his  accession  to  power  became 
certain,  the  price  of  the  stock  declined.  Nor  would  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  measure  now  be  enough  to  cause  a  recovery  in 
the  price,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  in  some  way  officially  announced 
that  the  postponement  was  for  a  considerable  time,  lhat  the 
conversion  could  be  effected  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
The  price  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  is  much  more  material  in  con¬ 
sidering  this  question  than  the  price  of  the  Five  per  Cents.  The 
price  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  at  the  end  of  last  week  was  between 
85  and  86.  In  other  words,  the  Three  per  Cents,  yielded  on  the 
market  price  just  3J  per  cent,  to  the  investor.  The  Three  per 
Cents,  themselves,  however,  have  been  kept  down  by  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Fives,  for  the  Fives  have  all  along  yielded  more  than 
4  per  cent.  There  was,  of  course,  the  danger  that  the  1‘  ive  per 
Cents,  might  at  any  moment  be  converted,  and  therefore,  although 
they  yielded  for  the  time  being  4  per  cent,  and  over,  the  investor 
risked  a  serious  loss  of  capital,  as  on  conversion  he  would  be  paid 
off  at  par.  Still  the  higher  yield  of  the  Five  per  Cents,  attracted 
many  purchasers  from  the  Three  per  Cents.,  and  kept  the  price  of 
the  latter  down.  Yet  even  now,  with  all  the  difficulties  there 
are  upon  the  Bourse  in  Paris,  the  Three  per  Cents,  yield  to  the 
investor  only  about  3^  per  cent.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  Five  per  Cents,  might  be  refunded  at  3^  per  cent. 
Whether  the  new  Ministry — assuming  that  it  has  courage  for  the 
task: — will  issue  a  3^  per  cent,  or  a  4  per  cent,  bond,  or  will  prefer 
to  reduce  at  once  to  3  per  cent,  at  a  discount,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  easier  to  refund  at  3^ 
per  cent,  at  par.  But  we  need  not  discuss  that  question  now.  In 
his  declaration  of  policy  read  to  the  Chamber  on  Tuesday,  M. 
Gambetta  makes  no  reference  to  this  question  of  conversion.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  he  will  go  on  extracting  from  the 
overburdened  taxpayers  three  or  four  millions  sterling  more  than 
they  ought  to  pay. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per 
Cents,  is  the  reform  of  the  existing  system  of  taxation  in  France. 
After  the  war,  when  the  annual  expenditure  was  increased  about 
50  per  cent.,  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  new  charges  thrown 
upon  the  country  compelled  the  National  Assembly  to  impose 
taxes  upon  almost  every  conceivable  object.  There  was  no  time 
to  think  of  political  economy  when  the  solvency  of  France  had 
to  be  maintained.  Accordingly,  taxes  the  most  mischievous  and 
most  injurious  to  industry  were  imposed.  Since  then,  indeed,  the 
astonishing:  growth  of  prosperity  due  to  the  vast  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  untiring  industry  and  self-denying  thrift  of  the 
people,  has  enabled  the  taxation  to  be  borne  with  surprising  ease, 
and  year  after  year  there  have  been  large  surpluses.  Consequently, 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  remit  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
taxes  imposed  before  1875.  Still,  however,  the  remissions  have 
not  been  made  upon  any  system,  and  the  taxation  is  full  of  anoma¬ 
lies,  as  well  as  in  many  respects  oppressive  to  industry.  A  great 
financial  genius,  therefore,  would  endeavour  to  recast  the  whole 
system.  During  the  late  elections  there  was  much  talk  of 
the  imposition  of  an  income-tax  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
the  whole  taxation  of  the  country,  as  was  done  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  this  country.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  M. 
Gambetta  will  venture  upon  so  strong  a  measure,  although  he 
was  at  one  time  known  to  be  favourable  to  it.  But  whether 
there  is  need  for  an  income-tax,  or  whether,  as  many  able  econo¬ 
mists  contend,  all  that  is  necessary  could  be  done  by  the  help  of 
the  surpluses  yielded  every  year,  and  of  the  free  revenue  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  conversion  of  the  Five  per  Cents.,  a  reform  of  the 
system  of  taxation  ought  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  no  part  of  the 
system  requires  reform  more  urgently  than  the  land-tax.  The 
cadastral  survey  of  France  upon  which  the  land-tax  is  based  con¬ 
sumed  a  great  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  incidence  of  the  tax  is  most  unequal.  In  some  depart¬ 
ments,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  amounts  to  four  and  even  five 
shillings  in  the  pound ;  while  in  others,  again,  it  is  said  not  to  be 
a  shilling  in  the  pound.  For  a  long  time,  therefore,  there  has  been 
an  agitation  for  a  new  survey,  and  no  doubt  a  new  survey  ought 
to  be  instituted.  But  this  would  occupy  much  time,  and  what 
is  now  needed  is  a  prompt  equalization  of  the  incidence  of  the 
tax.  It  does  not  seem  impossible  to  remedy  at  least  the  most 
glaring  injustices  without  waiting  for  a  new  survey;  and  this 
attempt  to  equalize  the  incidence  of  in  ...x  would  be  a  supplement 
to  the  reduction  of  which  .3  LaveaLeudy  -,poken  as  a  consequence 
of  the  conversion  of  die  Five  per  Cents.  M.  Gambetta,  in  fact, 
seems  to  promise  this  when  he  pledges  himself  “  to  alleviate, 
without  compromising  the  finances,  the  burdens  which  weigh  upon 
agriculture.” 


Lastly,  a  task  not  less  important  than  any  we  have  referred  to 
is  the  extension,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should,  say  the  establish¬ 
ment,  of  local  self-government  in  France.  At  present  there  are 
over  thirty-six  thousand  communes  in  France;  but  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  of  these  have  less  than  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  over  twenty-seven  thousand  have  less  than  a  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants,  while  more  than  thirty-four  thousand  of  them  have  less 
than  three  thousand.  It  is  quite  clear  that  in  districts  so  small 
as  these,  were  the  law  ever  so  good,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  establish  an  effective  local  government.  The  population  is 
too  small  to  furnish  the  kind  of  men  required  for  administrative 
purposes.  Therefore,  the  communes  should  be  amalgamated,  or  a 
number  of  the  smaller  ones  should  be  grouped  together  so  as  to 
form  unions  large  enough  to  give  a  chance  of  furnishing  capable 
and  honest  administrators.  In  addition,  communes  should  have 
the  power  of  rating  themselves.  At  present  the  communes 
receive  subventions  from  the  State ;  but  the  system  is  alto¬ 
gether  wrong,  and  some  portion  of  the  local  revenues  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  local  bodies  to  discharge  purely  local 
functions.  Further,  the  power  of  the  maires  should  be  dim¬ 
inished,  while  the  powers  of  the  Municipal  Councils  should  be 
increased.  In  short,  the  whole  subject  of  municipal  or  local 
government  in  France  requires  reform.  It  is  at  present  chiefly 
regulated  by  laws  passed  under  the  First  and  Second  Empires, 
which  are  now  obsolete,  and  are  indeed  inconsistent  with  the 
Republican  institutions  of  the  country.  The  National  Assembly 
extended  the  powers  of  the  Municipal  Councils,  and  so  did  Acts 
passed  by  the  later  Assemblies  ;  but  still  the  whole  system  wants 
revision  and  reform.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform 
no  doubt  is  that,  if  the  power  of  taxation  for  school  and  sanitary 
purposes  is  vested  in  the  Municipal  Councils,  they  may  be  too 
niggardly  to  provide  properly  for  education  and  sanitation.  But 
it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  Government  to  guard 
against  this  danger,  just  as  it  is  guarded  against  amongst  our¬ 
selves.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  field  of  domestic  reform 
before  a  great  and  capable  Ministry  is  very  large  in  France, 
and  that,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  work  which  has  been  done  iu 
England  since  the  first  Reform  Act  is  still  awaiting  the  hands  of 
the  reformer  in  France. 


REVIEWS. 


MORLEY’S  LIFE  OF  COBDEN.* 

MR.  MORLEY  has  not  disappointed  the  high  expectations 
which  were  justified  by  his  former  essays  in  political  bio¬ 
graphy.  In  his  Life  of  Burke  he  had  proved  his  ability  to 
appreciate  the  character  and  genius  of  a  statesman  whose  opinions 
in  one  part  of  his  career  differed  widely  from  his  own.  With  his 
present  subject  he  is  in  more  perfect  or  more  continuous  sympathy; 
for  Cobden's  doctrines  and  aspirations,  though  they  may  not  have 
been  so  extensive  as  his  biographer's,  are  all  included  in  Mr. 
Morley’s  political  creed.  It  may  be  added  that  neither  theories 
nor  efforts  to  apply  them  to  practice  exhaust  the  interest  of  per¬ 
sonal  history.  What  a  man  did,  however  important  it  may  have 
been  to  the  world,  concerns  the  student  of  character  chiefly  as  an 
illustration  of  what  the  man  was  in  himself.  Mr.  Morley  unneces¬ 
sarily  apologizes  for  mentioning  some  facts  relating  to  Oobden’s 
private  circumstances;  His  story  would  have  been  incomplete 
if  he  had  not  shown  that  Cobden  was  able  to  receive,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  pecuniary  aid  from  public  and  private  friends  without 
in  any  way  compromising  his  dignity  or  independence.  The  few 
passages  which  disclose  portions  of  his  domestic  and  social  life  are 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  a  book  which  is  nowhere  tedious  or 
dull.  Mr.  Morley  confirms  the  uniform  tradition  of  his  kindly 
disposition  and  of  the  variety  and  freshness  of  his  conversation. 
“  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Cobden,”  said  a  lady  of  good  judgment 
in  a  Memoir  published  some  years  ago,  “  and  found  him  a  poetical, 
imaginative  man,  talking  with  the  greatest  delight  of  Egypt, 
where  he  has  not  been.”  “  He  had,”  according  to  Mr.  Morley,  “  a 
large  and  powerful  head,  and  the  indescribable  charm  of  a  candid 
eye.  His  features  were  not  of  a  commanding  type,  but  they  were 
well  illuminated  and  rendered  attractive  by  the  brightness  of  in¬ 
telligence,  of  sympathy,  and  of  earnestness.  About  the  mouth 
there  was  a  curiously  winning  mobility  and  play.”  The  extreme 
bitterness  of  his  tones  when  he  was  denouncing  the  landed  gentry 
or  his  other  opponents  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Morley’s  statement  that  “  his  voice  was  clear,  varied  in  its  tones, 
sweet  and  penetrating.”  No  popular  speaker  has  ever  relied 
more  habitually  on  closeness  of  argument ;  but  his  invective 
was  full  of  angry  feeling.  “  Of  nervous  fire  he  had  abundance, 
though  it  was  not  the  fire  which  flames  up  in  the  radiant 
colours  of  a  strong  imagination.  It  was  rather  the  glow  of  a 
thoroughly  convinced  reason,  of  intellectual  superiority,  of 
argumentative  keenness.  ...  I  have  asked  many  scores  of 
those  who  knew  him,  Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals,  what  this 
secret  was  ;  and  in  no  single  case  did  my  interlocutor  fail  to 
begin,  and  in  nearly  every  case  he  ended  as  he  had  begun,  with 
the  word  persuasiveness.”  Murimee,  who  seldom  spoke  well  of  an 
Englishman,  said,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Morley,  that  Cobden  “  was  a 
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man  of  an  extremely  interesting  mind,  quite  the  opposite  of  an 
Englishman  in  this  respect,  that  you  never  hear  him  talk  common¬ 
places,  and  that  he  has  few  prejudices.”  Mr.  Morley  has  been 
misled  by  a  blunder  of  Mr.  George  Combe’s  into  ascribing  to 
“  some  great  lady  ”  the  phrase  that  Cobden’s  policy  “  never  rose 
beyond  a  bagman’s  millennium.”  The  sneer  is  supposed  to  proceed 
from  “  the  class  whose  lives  are  one  long  course  of  indolence, 
dilettantism,  and  sensuality.”  The  lady,  whatever  may  have  been 
her  own  vices  or  those  of  her  class,  was  only  quoting  the  saying  of 
one  who  belonged  to  a  different  class,  and  who  was  certainly  not 
given  to  indolence  or  sensuality.  Carlyle,  in  a  moment  of  irrita¬ 
tion  caused  by  injudicious  and  prolonged  eulogies  on  Cobden,once 
propounded  the  paradox  that  he  was  “'an  inspired  bagman  who 
believed  in  a  calico  millennium.”  At  other  times  he  did  fuller 
justice  to  the  great  champion  of  free  trade ;  but  his  epigram 
naturally  survived  the  expression  of  his  serious  judgment. 

Mr.  Morley  allows  O’Connell  the  first  rank  in  the  list  of  agita¬ 
tors,  and  assigns  to  Cobden  the  second.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Catholic  Emancipation.  In 
the  failure  of  other  movements  the  successful  leaders  of  the  two 
great  popular  associations  shared  the  same  fortune.  In  other 
respects  the  resemblance  is  superficial  or  non-existent.  O'Connell 
had  all  the  qualities  and  defects  of  a  demagogue.  Cobden  never 
compromised  his  character  for  honesty  or  his  self-respect.  He 
and  his  celebrated  ally,  though  they  are  among  the  most  powerful 
and  famous  of  agitators,  are  also  the  purest;  and  Cobden  was 
superior  to  all  competitors  in  general  moderation  and  fairness. 
Even  during  the  short  period  of  his  unpopularity  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war,  Cobden  always  commanded,  as  he  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  the  attention  and  respect  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  his  first  entrance  into  Parliament,  his  upright  character  and 
his  intellectual  power  were  fully  recognized.  No  man  doubted  his 
sincere  belief  in  a  millennium,  though  it  might  be  erroneously 
supposed  to  consist  of  calico.  Even  if  he  had  not  been  supported 
by  a  great  material  force  out  of  doors,  Cobden  would  have  been 
after  his  second  or  third  Session  regarded  as  a  Parliamentary  leader. 
His  estimate  of  the  rival  or  predecessor  with  whom  he  was  often 
compared  throws  remarkable  light  on  his  own  character.  “  I 
found,”  he  says  in  a  letter  to  George  Combe,  “  the  populace  of 
Ireland  represented  in  the  House  by  a  body  of  men,  with 
O'Connell  at  their  head,  with  whom  I  could  feel  no  more  sym¬ 
pathy  or  identity  than  with  people  whose  language  I  did  not 
understand.  In  fact,  morally,  I  felt  a  complete  antagonism  and 
repulsion  towards  them.  O’Connell  always  treated  me  with 
friendly  attention,  but  I  never  shook  hands  with  him  or  faced  his 
smile  without  a  feeling  of  insecurity  ;  and,  as  for  trusting  him  on 
any  public  question  where  his  vanity  or  passions  might  interpose, 
I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  alliance  with  an  Ashantee  chief.” 
Mr.  Morley  adds  the  strange  comment  that  “  Cobden  is  here  un¬ 
just  to  O'Connell.  He  opposed  the  Corn  Bill  of  1815,  and  was 
true  to  the  League  in  the  fight  from  1838  to  1846.”  It  was  surely 
possible  that  a  demagogue  with  the  morals  of  an  African  savage 
might  take  the  right  side  on  one  political  question.  Cobden  him¬ 
self  had,  with  questionable  propriety,  subscribed  to  O’OonDell’s 
rent.  He  was  not  bound  to  think  every  opponent  of  the  Corn 
Law  or  every  adherent  of  the  League  an  honest  man.  His 
judgment  of  O'Connell  was  substantially  just,  though  it  was 
perhaps  coloured  by  a  conscious  antipathy  of  nature.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  would  feel  but  little  sympathy  with  the  present  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  populace  of  Ireland. 

In  recording  the  victory  of  the  Corn  Law  League,  Mr.  Morley 
deliberately  abstains  from  arguing  questions  which  are  no  longer 
subjects  of  serious  controversy,  or  from  writing  a  handbook  of 
political  economy.  Cobden  admitted  that  he  and  his  friends 
began  the  agitation  with  a  belief  that  they  were  vindicating  the 
rights  and  interests  of  their  own  class  against  an  oppressive  mono¬ 
poly.  During  the  progress  of  the  contest  his  views  gradually  enlarged 
into  a  belief,  which  was  sometimes  exaggerated  or  premature,  that 
freedom  of  trade  was  the  essential  condition  of  international  co¬ 
operation  and  harmony.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  avoid 
illusions,  or  that  he  should  always  do  justice  to  opponents.  When 
Peel  began  His  wise  and  comprehensive  reforms  of  the  tariff, 
Cobden  seems  to  have  perversely  dwelt  on  the  inconsistency  of 
reducing  or  abolishing  minor  duties  while  the  first  necessary  of 
life  was  heavily  taxed.  With  stranger  blindness  he  joined  in  the 
clamour  against  the  Income-tax,  which  was  the  necessary  instru¬ 
ment  of  all  fiscal  reform.  At  a  later  period  he  became  an  advocate 
of  direct  taxation ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  understood  the  true 
principle  of  equal  assessment.  It  was  not  until  Peel  avowed  his 
conversion  to  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  corn  that  Cobden 
recognized  his  disinterested  sagacity.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  at  the  same  time  Peel  repeated  in  plainer  terms  his  re¬ 
tractation  of  a  charge  which  Cobden  had  deeply  resented.  Mr. 
Morley  publishes  for  the  first  time  a  remarkable  letter,  in  which 
Cobden  privately  proposed  to  Peel  that,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Corn  Bill,  he  should  appeal  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  middle-class  Liberals  in  opposition 
to  the  combined  Protectionists  and  Whigs.  To  the  end  of  his 
life  Cobden  regarded  Peel  as  the  best  and  greatest  statesman  of 
his  time.  With  Lord  John  Russell  he  had  but  a  faint  and  inter¬ 
mittent  sympathy ;  and  he  entertained  the  strongest  political 
aversion  to  Lord  Palmerston.  In  his  later  years,  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  Disraeli  to  both  the  Whig  leaders. 

Fourteen  years  intervened  between  the  great  triumph  of  the 
League  and  Cobden’s  second  great  achievement.  Mr.  Morley, 
who  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  Cobden’s  friend  and 


colleague,  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  corrects  the  common  impression  that 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  project  of 
the  Commercial  Treaty.  The  scheme  originated  in  conversations 
between  M.  Chevalier  and  Cobden,  who  communicated  the  notion 
to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Next  to  Cobden  himself,  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  treaty,  was  M.  Rouher,  who  counteracted  the  impressions  on 
the  Emperor’s  mind  which  were  produced  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  Protectionist  colleagues.  Cobden  himself  had  the  merit  of 
convincing  Napoleon  III.  of  the  advantage  which  the  French 
nation  would  derive  from  extended  commerce  with  England. 
His  own  object  was  rather  political  than  economical,  for  he 
overrated  the  efficiency  of  trading  interests  in  securing  inter¬ 
national  peace.  In  his  own  Government  he  had  no  cordial 
supporter  except  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  he  complained  that  the 
Foreign  Office,  then  administered  by  Lord  John  Russell,  allowed 
him  less  discretion  than  that  which  he  had  exercised  when 
he  was  travelling  for  a  firm  of  calico-printers  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  His  correspondence  at  the  time  teems  with  angry  denun¬ 
ciations  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  frequently  expressed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  his  suspicions  of  ambitious  designs  on  the  part  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  who  carried  through  Parliament  a  Bill  for  expending 
several  millions  on  defensive  fortifications.  The  precautions  of  the 
English  Government  may  perhaps  have  rendered  Oobden’s  negotia¬ 
tions  more  difficult;  but  the  result  showed  that  Lord  Palmerston’s 
measures  were  not  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  policy  of 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Morley  publishes  an  admirable 
letter  written  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  answer  to  Cobden’s  remon¬ 
strances.  The  Minister  declined  to  be  dependent  on  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  a  foreign  potentate  who  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted 
to  encroachment  against  an  unarmed  neighbour.  In  1859  the 
Emperor  had  professed  peaceable  intentions  up  to  the  eve- of  his 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria;  and  in  i860  he  had  suddenly 
taken  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  Notwithstanding  Cobden’s 
prejudices,  the  preparations  of  the  English  Government  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  peace.  His  violent 
opposition  to  the  organization  of  the  Volunteer  force  was  in  the 
highest  degree  unreasonable.  After  an  experience  of  twenty  years, 
there  is  a  unanimous  belief  that  a  system  which  combines  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  manly  recreation  with  security  against  possible  dangers 
is  beneficial  to  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  politician  of  extraordinary 
ability  who  more  than  once  achieved  great  success  should  have 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  energy  to  abortive  enter¬ 
prises.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Corn  Law  agitation  and  in 
the  following  years  Cobden  founded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  on  a 
chimerical  project  of  swamping  the  county  representation  by 
means  of  faggot  votes.  Artisans  were  exhorted  to  invest  their 
savings  in  freehold  houses,  which  would,  if  they  were  to  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  country  districts,  have  formed  the  most  precarious  of 
properties.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  contrivance  had  in  the  first 
instance  proved  effectual,  the  landowners  could  have  easily 
outbid  and  outnumbered  the  intruders  from  the  manufacturing 
towns ;  nor  was  it  probable  that  rural  constituencies  would 
have  tamely  surrendered  their  rights.  The  principal  result  of  the 
agitation  was  to  disgust  the  people  of  Lancashire  with  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  League,  which  immediately  before  a  general  election 
announced  that  the  representation  of  the  county  was  to  be 
divided  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Fortunately  both 
the  nominees  of  the  great  towns  were  defeated  by  more 
legitimate  candidates.  Oobden’s  conscientious  propagation  of  the 
doctrines  of  peace  was  scarcely  more  prosperous;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Russian  war.  Mr.  Kinglake  truly  declares,  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Morley,  that  the  Peace  party  was  powerless  to  oppose 
the  war  because  it  had  denounced  all  wars.  It  is  true  that 
Cobden's  opposition  to  war  was  rather  economical  than  senti¬ 
mental,  but  he  was  associated  with  fanatics  who  had  renounced  all 
sense  of  national  honour.  His  friend  and  follower  Mr.  Gilpin  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  in  which  some  philanthropic  wiseacre  under¬ 
took  to  prove  that  it  would  cost  less  to  submit  to  an  invader  than 
to  resist  him  by  arms.  Cobden  unwillingly  admitted  that  the  war 
with  Russia  was  from  beginning  to  end  deeply  and  almost  univer¬ 
sally  popular.  The  last  great  controversies  in  which  he  had  to 
take  part  were  caused  by  the  American  Civil  War  and  by  the  Danish 
complication.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  American  struggle 
he  consistently  recommended  acquiescence  in  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  ;  but  his  sympathies  were  afterwards  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  North  by  the  proclamation  for  emancipating  the 
slaves  ;  and  he  was  probably  influenced  by  Mr.  Bright’s  passionate 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  He  had  twice  visited  the 
States,  and  he  heartily  sympathized  with  their  institutions.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  says  that  as  an  Englishman  he  has  no 
ambitious  desires,  but  that  the  case  would  have  been  different 
if  he  had  been  an  American  “like  Charles  Sumner  or  Amasa 
Walker.”  Amasa  Walker,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  is  long 
since  forgotten.  Charles  Sumner  is  principally  remembered  by 
his  profligate  attempt  to  engage  his  country  in  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  shameless  pretext  of  the  indirect  claims.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Cobden  would  strenuously  oppose  the 
intervention  of  England  in  the  quarrel  between  Germany  and 
Denmark.  He  perhaps  shared  with  the  pacific  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  a  question  in  which 
the  aggressor  for  once  was  in  the  right ;  but  he  appreciated  more 
justly  than  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  the  danger  of  a 
rupture  with  Germany. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Morley’s  narrative  that  Cobden,  during 
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nearly  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  abstained  from  organic  agita¬ 
tion,  though  he  shared  the  opinions  of  his  more  pugnacious  friend 
and  colleague  on  the  theory  of  representation.  In  an  early  letter 
Oobden  says  that  he  approves  in  principle  of  universal  suffrage  and 
of  republican  institutions,  but  that  he  confines  his  efforts  to  a 
different  class  of  political  objects.  From  time  to  time  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  doubt  whether  the  masses  of  the  people  were  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  the  governing  aristocracy,  to  which  he  was  irrecon¬ 
cilably  hostile.  lie  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851.  When  the  Duke  died,  a  few  months 
later,  he  allowed  that  no  representative  of  the  warlike  spirit  had 
ever  been  more  simple  or  more  upright.  Only  a  few  years  before  he 
had,  with  ill  feeling  and  bad  taste,  of  which  he  was  seldom 
guilty,  publicly  declared  that  the  Duke  was  in  his  dotage  because 
he  had  recommended,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
additional  preparations  for  national  defence.  Oobden’s  political 
hostility  to  Lord  Palmerston  was  deeper  and  more  permanent ; 
yet  he  ultimately  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  his  lifelong  anta¬ 
gonist  was,  like  himself,  sincere.  It  would  be  tedious,  if  it  were 
practicable,  to  notice  all  the  varieties  of  Cobden’s  political 
activity.  Mr.  Morley’s  masterly  work  will  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  achievements,  .and  it  may  perhaps  involuntarily  disguise  his 
not  infrequent  failures.  No  candid  reader  of  the  book  can  doubt 
either  the  honesty  of  Cobden’s  motives  or  the  greatness  of  his  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities.  It  may  be  added  that  in  his  lifetime  he  com¬ 
manded  universal  respect,  and  that  the  current  of  opinion  since  his 
death  has  tended  to  ample  recognition  of  his  merits.  He  was,  on 
the  whole,  enviable  in  his  public  career  and  in  bis  private  life ; 
nor  has  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  thus  far  been  so  fortunate  in 
a  biographer. 


THE  EASTERN  MENACE.* 

WE  cannot  congratulate  Colonel  Cory  on  the  form  which  he 
has  given  to  this  book,  though  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  excuses  for  him.  He  wrote  in  1876  a  book  with 
a  title,  or  at  least  a  second  title,  like  that  of  the  present  volume. 
The  intervening  five  years  have  naturally  strengthened  his  case, 
and  provided  him  with  the  opportunity  of  saying  “  I  told  you 
so  ”  with  rather  unusual  force.  His  original  volume  is  out  of 
print,  and  he  feels  that  some  kind  of  re-issue  of  it  is  desirable. 
But  at  this  point  his  difficulties  begin.  He  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  keeping  a  considerable  portion  of  what  he  then 
wrote,  and  he  cannot  resign  himself  to  the  necessity  of  writing  a 
new  book.  So,  trusting  in  that  most  fatal  of  all  maxims,  medio 
tutissimus,  he  tries  to  make  a  compromise.  He  keeps  the  1876 
body,  and  puts  upon  it  an  188  x  head.  He  has  added,  he  tells  us, 
a  third  of  new  matter ;  and,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  have 
verified  the  statement,  we  have  not  the  least  reason  for  dis¬ 
believing  it.  But  the  inevitable  result  is  a  succession  of  gaps  and 
a  recurrence  of  inconsequences  in  the  reasoning.  At  one  moment 
references  to  a  present  state  of  things  apply  to  1876;  at  another 
they  apply  to  1881.  Now  we  have  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs 
as  dominated  by  the  desire  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  make  England 
strong  and  respected ;  now  to  consider  it  as  dominated  by  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  administer  delicate  soothings  to  the 
national  conscience.  The  condition  of  the  reader  may  best  be 
described  by  the  analogy  of  a  man  who  looks  through  an  opera- 
glass  the  focus  of  which  is  being  constantly,  and  almost  without 
warning,  shifted. 

To  these  inconveniences  of  the  present  edition  or  re-issue  have 
to  be  added  certain  drawbacks  which  appear  to  have  been  integral 
parts  of  the  original  work.  Colonel  Cory,  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  in  the  world,  appears  not  to  have  mastered  that  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  sport  and  literature  which  deprecates  the 
hunting  of  half  a  dozen  hares  at  once.  From  the  incorporation  of 
at  least  one  paper  which  has  undoubtedly  and  professedly  done 
duty  as  an  article  in  a  periodical,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  has  something  of  the  character  of  a  conglomerate. 
The  result  is  not  satisfactory.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  injustice  done  to  the  old  Company’s  servants,  both 
before  and  after  the  Mutiny  ;  the  drawbacks  of  short  service  ;.  the 
insufficiency  of  the  Staff  Corps  system,  and  the  under-officering  of 
the  native  troops ;  the  magazine  eccentricities  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley ;  the  great  armaments  of  European  Powers ;  the  steady 
progress  of  Russia ;  the  parsimony  of  English  Parliaments ;  the 
political  prejudice  of  Major  Baring;  the  logical  ineptitude  of  Sir 
R.  Norman  ;  the  bland  audacity  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  sup¬ 
pression  and  suggestion  ;  the  conduct  of  the  generals  charged  with 
the  Afghan  expeditions,  and  so  forth,  all  have  something,  and 
some  of  them  a  great  deal,  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  peril 
which  undoubtedly  menaces  England  in  the  East.  We  are  in  full 
agreement  with  Colonel  Cory  on  most  of  these  points,  and  not  in 
any  great  disagreement  with  him  on  the  rest.  But  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  in  his  case  it  is  emphatically  impossible  to  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees.  A  dissertation  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Lord 
Lytton’s  Indian  administration,  still  more  on  the  successful 
attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  hoodwink  the  constituencies 
two  years  ago  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Afghan  war,  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  case  of  quid  hoc  ad  lphicli  boves  in  reference 
to  the  actual  presence  of  Russia  at  Annau  and  her  threatened 
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presence  at  Sarakhs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  many 
excuses  for  the  officers  of  the  old  Indian  army  in  the  matter  of  the 
fatal  security  which  handed  them  over,  feet  and  hands  tied,  to  the 
mutineers ;  but  it  is  mere  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning  to  argue 
out  this  point  when  the  Russians  are  within  striking  distance 
of  Meshed,  and  almost  within  striking  distance  of  Herat. 

Although  Colonel  Cory  has  evidently  done  his  best  to  adjust 
the  new  patch  to  the  old  garment,  unfortunate  discrepancies  insist 
on  making  their  appearance.  He  says  that  thirty  years  ago  the 
outposts  of  Russia  and  England  respectively  were  Loodiana  and 
Astrakhan.  The  statement  was  true,  after  a  fashion,  in  1876;  it 
is  not  true  in  1881,  and  Colonel  Cory  must  surely  be  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  adversary  he  has  to  meet  among  the 
prophesiers  of  smooth  things  to  know  the  use  that  will  be  made  of 
such  a  slip  as  this.  Even  where  striking  working-up  of  his  material 
was  possible  he  has  not  condescended  to  it.  He  had  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  quotation  which  in  his  original  book  he  made  from  a 
defender  of  the  “  ostrich  policy  ”  in  the  October  number  of  Fraser, 
1875.  The  wiseacre  who  wrote  this  used  the  following  words: — 
“  If  the  writers  of  leading  articles  in  the  daily  press  who  frighten 
us  with  the  rapid  advance  of  Russia  towards  our  Indian  frontier 
could  but  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  distance,  the  arid 
wastes,  the  exhausting  climates,  and  gigantic  mountain  ranges 
which  must  be  surmounted,”  &c.  Colonel  Cory  apparently  could 
not  find  in  his  heart  to  sacrifice  his  original  answer  to  this  plea, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  for  some  pages  that  he  makes,  and  then 
very  distantly  and  feebly,  the  necessary  parallel  between  the 
optimist  ignorance  of  1875  and  the  hard  facts  of  1881.  The  vast 
distance  and  the  arid  wastes  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are  gone,  and  in 
a  very  few  months  Russia  will  have  a  continuous  line  of  railway 
and  steamboat  communication  from  St.  Petersburg,  through  her 
own  territory,  direct  to  the  waters  of  the  ILeri  Rud  or  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  Colonel  Cory  knows  this — he  wishes  to  say  it ;  but  his 
seven-year-old  arguments  are  too  dear  to  him  to  be  abandoned, 
and  so  he  talks  ancient  history  instead  of  talking  modern  fact. 

Even  these  criticisms  do  not  exhaust  what  has  to  be  said  against 
this  unlucky  book.  Colonel  Cory  has  weighted  it  with  a  pre¬ 
lude  and  a  conclusion  of  the  finest  abstract  eloquence.  In  the 
former  we  are  treated  to  a  demonstration  of  the  improbability 
attending  the  theory  of  the  approaching  extinction  of  war, 
with  abundant  supporting  quotations  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  "We  again  fully  agree  with  Colonel 
Cory,  but  we  wish  to  goodness  that  he  would  come  to  business. 
The  epilogue  takes  us  up  to  the  Kara  Korum  passes,  and  in  really 
elegant  language  talks  to  us  about  the  “  quick  grip  of  the  frozen 
wind,”  the  “  glint  like  a  diamond  of  shattered  glaciers,”  the 
“  dark,  olive-hued  forests,”  the  locusts,  the  course  of  empires,  &c. 
“  I  think,”  said  an  Oxford  tutor  once  with  much  politeness  to  a 
flowery  essayist,  “  that  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  kindly 
suppose  that  I  am  a  plain  man,  wishing  to  be  convinced  about  the 
point  at  issue.”  That  is  what  Colonel  Cory  seems  altogether  unable 
to  suppose  in  reference  to  his  readers.  Those  who  agree  with  his 
views  do  not  need  references  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  or  picturesque  descriptions  of  an  imaginary  traveller  in  the 
mountains  north  of  Cashmere.  Those  who  disagree  with  him  will 
certainly  not  be  converted  by  these  things,  and  will  probably 
laugh.  We  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  a  man  who  is  dealing 
with  what  seems  to  him  (and,  we  may  frankly  add,  to  us)  a  great 
national  peril  may  not  justly  indulge  in  passages  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  but  he  must  earn  the  right  to  do  this  by  marshalling  his 
facts  with  rigorous  exactitude,  by  giving  no  loophole  of  escape  to 
the  enemy,  and  by  doing  the  logical  smashing  before  he  does  the 
rhetorical  ornament.  Colonel  Cory,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not 
done  this.  He  had  an  excellent  case,  and  he  has  made  very  little  of 
it  indeed.  Some  of  the  facts  are  there  ;  but  they  are  so  awkwardly 
arranged,  and  wrapped  up  in  such  folds  of  irrelevant  matter,  that 
only  those  who  know  them  already  are  at  all  likely  to  discover 
them  or  to  draw  from  them  the  right  conclusion. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  book  are  all  the  more  unfortunate 
because  a  book  such  as  it  might  have  been  is  really  very  much 
wanted.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and 
still  more  impossible  to  read  the  extra-Parliamentary  speeches  of 
Ministers  and  the  articles  of  partisan  newspapers,  without  per¬ 
ceiving  that  an  enormous  number  of  persons  in  England  are  really 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have 
seen  lately  a  remark  made  by  an  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconstield  as  to  the  contrast  between  the  profound  peace  of 
India  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  and  the  agitation  caused  by 
the  war  of  1877.  Whether  the  peace  of  India  was  quite  so 
profound  as  the  author  of  this  remark  seems  to  think  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  But  the  remark  itself  seems  to  show  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  very  general  ignorance  as  to  the  profound  and  all- 
important  alterations  which  have  occurred  in  the  relations  of 
England  and  Russia  respectively  towards  India  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  An  accurate  and  careful  demonstration,  assisted  by 
plenty  of  maps,  and  made  in  forcible  but  not  exaggerated  lan¬ 
guage,  of  the  difference  between  the  state  of  things  then  and  now 
would  be  invaluable.  Ample  materials  for  such  a  demonstration 
exist.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  one  who  has  access  to 
these  materials,  and  is  possessed  of  fair  military  and  general  in¬ 
formation  and  of  a  tolerable  literary  style,  from  drawing  up  a 
statement  of  facts  which  should  be  absolutely  impregnable,  and 
which  would  exhibit  the  ostrich  policy  in  its  true  light.  Colonel 
Cory  could  have  got  at  the  materials  ;  but  he  has  only  made  the 
vaguest  and  most  general  references  to  them.  He  must  be  supposed  to 
have  the  military  and  general  inS-'vnation ;  but  he  shows  little  more 
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trace  of  it  than  any  ordinary  journalist.  Even  as  it  is,  his  book 
would  be  a  hard  nut  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll  or  Mr.  Grant  Dull'  to 
crack.  But,  unfortunately,  its  hardness  is  of  the  kind  which  makes 
it  unnecessary  as  well  as  useless  to  attempt  to  crack  it.  It  is  un¬ 
attractive  in  form  to  the  general  reader,  and  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  be  found  particularly  instructive  in  matter. 
Even  such  an  obvious  thing  as  a  sketch  of  the  Turcoman  campaigns 
of  Lomakin,  Lazareff,  and  Skobeleff,  and  a  clear  statement  of  their 
results,  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Colonel  Cory  as 
a  necessary  addition  to  his  matter  of  1876.  He  mentions,  indeed, 
these  campaigns  and  their  results,  but  that  is  all.  Now  what 
the  average  “man  in  the  Peckham  omnibus”  and  the  average 
member  of  Parliament  who  represents  him  require  is  exactly  this 
detailed  demonstration.  They  have  both  heard  the  conclusions 
put  by  Tory  orators  and  seen  them  put  by  Tory  writers,  and  they 
can  afford  to  discard  them  as  mere  Tory  stock-in-trade.  But  give 
them  the  premisses,  and  there  might  be  some  chance  of  their 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Gaul  is  literally  at  the  gates. 
It  is  the  business  of  a  writer  of  books,  as  distinguished  from  a 
writer  of  articles,  to  give  facts — well-arranged  facts,  of  course — but 
still  facts,  and  plenty  of  them.  This  is  exactly  what  Colonel  Cory 
has  not  done ;  and,  therefore,  with  all  respect  for  his  good  in¬ 
tentions,  we  cannot  discern  in  his  volume  any  likelihood  of  its 
being  of  the  use  which  it  might  have  been  if  its  author  had  been 
better  advised,  and  especially  if  he  had  not  had  the  unlucky  idea 
of  patching  up  an  old  book  into  a  new  one. 


MR.  BUCHANAN’S  STUDY  OF  HATE.* 

“  ruins  romance,”  Mr.  Buchanan  is  kind  enough  to  inform  us 

JL  in  some  prefatory  words,  “  is  the  third  work  of  prose  fiction 
from  the  writer's  pen.  In  each  of  these  works  a  subject  has  been 
taken  which,  though  poetical  in  itself,  involved  a  treatment  tran¬ 
scending  the  exact  limits  of  verse,”  whatever  they  may  be.  Now 
this  is  thoughtful  on  Mr.  Buchanan’s  part.  Without  the  bush 
which  he  has  considerately  stuck  over  his  wine  we  might  have 
failed  to  see,  to  use  an  Americanism,  where  the  poetry  came  in. 
With  this  warning,  when  we  come  upon  passages  which,  if  they 
do  not  mean  much,  contain  a  great  many  fine  words  which  would 
certainly  not  have  been  used  by  the  people  into  whose  mouths 
they  have  been  put,  we  at  once  know  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  of  the  work  is  poetical  in  itself.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
indeed,  is  generous  with  his  information.  Each  of  the  last  three 
works  he  has  written,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  “  has  a  particular 
‘  idea  ’  or  purpose,  and  descends  to  what  some  critics  call  the 
heresy  of  instruction.  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword  is  a  poetical 
polemic  against  public  war  ” — its  hero,  we  remember,  refused  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  the  purest  motives,  but  had  no  compunc¬ 
tion  in  kuocking  people  over  from  a  convenient  hiding-place — 
“  Gocl  and  the  Man  is  a  study  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  individual 
Ilate ;  The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline  has  for  its  theme  the  social 
conspiracy  against  Womankind.”  There  is  much  that  is  pleasing  in 
this  kind  of  guide  for  critics  and  readers,  but  perhaps  the  most 
exquisite  phrase  in  it  is  that  which  speaks  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
works  descending  to  what  some  critics  call  the  heresy  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

God  and  the  Man  may  indeed  be  called  instructive  in  a  certain 
way ;  but  that  way,  it  is  safe  to  suppose,  is  not  the  way  which  Mr. 
Buchanan  meant  when  he  wrote  the  remarkable  sentences  quoted 
above.  Besides  this  advertisement  to  the  reader,  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
“  study  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  individual  Hate  ”  is  prefaced 
by  a  “  Proem  ”  in  verse,  which  is  very  far  from  being  to  our  taste, 
but  from  which  some  lines  may  be  quoted  as  a  sample  of  its 
quality.  It  begins  with  a  statement  by  a  supposed  speaker  that 
he  hates  all  men,  and  especially  one  man,  and  all  other  men 
because  of  that  one  man,  and  that  “  if  God  stood  there  revealed 
full  bare  ”  he  would  pray  a  prayer  in  despair  : — 

And  the  prayer  would  be.  Yield  up  to  me, 

This  man  alone  of  all  men  that  see  ! 

Give  him  to  me,  and  to  misery  ! 

Give  me  this  man,  if  a  God  thou  be  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Shape  on  the  headland  in  the  night. 

Gaunt,  ghastly,  kneeling  on  his  knee, 

He  prays  !  his  baffled  prayers  take  flight, 

Like  sc'reaming  sea-birds,  thro’  the  light 
That  streams  across  the  sleeping  sea. 

From  the  black  depths  of  man’s  despair, 

Rose  ever  so  accurst  a  prayer  ? 

TIis  hands  clench  and  his  eyeballs  roll, 

Hate’s  famine  sickens  in  his  soul. 

Tbe  book  itself  opens  clumsily  enough  with  a  prologue,  in 
which  we  are  introduced  to  Christian  Christianson,  an  old  man  of 
ninety  who  is  surrounded  by  nephews  and  great-nephews,  and  so 
on.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  these  people  and  their  relations  with 
each  other ;  we  are  told  how  “  pretty  maidens  sip  out  of  the 
glasses  of  their  cousins,  and  lovers,  while  fond  feet  meet  and  knees 
touch  under  the  table  ” ;  two  of  the  boys  quarrel,  and  one  draws  a 
knife;  the  old  man  beckons  to  them,  and  tells  them  to  love  one 
another;  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  book  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  the  little  crowd  of  characters  that  appear  in  the  first 
chapter.  The  writer  goes  back  at  once  to  the  time  of  the  old  man's 
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youth,  and  “  descends  to  theheresy  of  instruction  ”  by  telling  the  story 
of  his  life.  This  story,  it  may  be  noted,  is  curiously  at  variance 
with  what  is  contained  in  the  prologue.  In  the  prologue  we  find 
this  said  of  Christian’s  career : — “  A  stormy  life  and  a  terrible,  say 
the  gossips,  not  without  blood’s  sin,  and  such  crimes  as  twice 
told  lift  the  hair  and  shake  the  soul ;  for  if  they  speak  sooth, 
he  has  sailed  under  the  black  flag  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  taken 
his  share  in  the  traffic  of  human  life.”  Now,  according  to  the 
story,  nothing  of  this  kind  was  ever  done  by  Christian.  The 
author  may  reply  that  he  has  put  in  the  qualification  “say 
the  gossips,”  but  the  excuse  will  hardly  bettor  his  position.  The 
prologue  is  in  its  essence  inartistic ;  but  this  would  be  perhaps 
the  most  inartistic  touch  in  it  if  the  words  were  so  meant.  There 
is  no  hint  that  the  gossips  were  likely  to  be  wrong,  and  thus 
expectations  are  aroused  in  a  reader's  mind  which  are  never  ful¬ 
filled.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  proem,  the  prologue,  and  the 
study  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  individual  Hate  all  hang  so 
badly  together  that  it  is  perhaps  absurd  to  apply  any  critical 
standard  to  their  relations  with  each  other.  One’s  natural  im¬ 
pression — which  may  of  course  be  quite  mistaken — from  comparing 
the  proem  and  the  book  is  that  the  book  was  an  afterthought  owing 
its  existence  to  the  proem,  and  that  the  author’s  love  of  his  own 
work  in  the  proem  led  him  to  stick  it  in  front  of  the  book  without 
any  regard  to  consistency.  In  the  same  way  the  prologue  may 
or  may  not  be  the  relic  of  a  scheme  which  was  never  fully  carried 
out,  but  of  which  the  writer  chose  to  retain  the  beginning  merely 
because  he  had  written  it.  If  these  things  are  not  so,  and  if  the 
entire  book  was  and  is  intended  for  a  harmonious  whole, 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  proved  himself  to  be  curiously  ignorant  of 
some  of  the  elementary  things  with  which  a  novel-writer  who 
talks  with  such  glib  assurance  of  his  own  work,  ought  to  be 
acquainted.  In  connexion  with  the  proem,  before  we  return  to 
the  study  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  individual  Hate,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Barnard — whose  work  we  have  often  had  occasion 
to  praise,  and  who  has  done  some  good  drawings  for  other  parts  of 
the  book — has  illustrated  this  with  an  unhappy  caricature  of  a  well- 
known  living  actor.  Probably  the  likeness  is  unintentional,  and 
possibly  Mr.  Barnard’s  artistic  taste  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
put  forth  his  best  work  on  such  a  subject  as  he  had  to  deal  with. 

But  to  come  back  to  Christian  Christianson,  the  old  man  with 
the  relations  who,  so  to  speak,  flash  in  the  pan  in  the  prologue. 
When  he  was  a  youth  there  was,  and  had  been  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  a  kind  of  Corsican  feud  between  the  Christiansons  and  the 
Orchardsons.  The  Orchardsons  were  at  this  time  in  a  better 
position  than  the  Christiansons,  and,  as  far  as  the  family  feud  went, 
matters  were  not  mended  by  Christian’s  father  dying  in  debt  to 
Squire  Orchardson.  Before  this  occurred,  to  quote  some  of  the 
author’s  fine  writing,  “  the  Orchardsons  were  more  than  shadows 
on  the  lives  of  the  Christiansons ;  the  very  thought  of  them  lay 
like  lead  upon  the  breast,  choking  the  wholesome  breath.”  If  the 
very  thought  of  them  lay  like  lead,  they  themselves  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  more  than  shadows,  and,  indeed,  they  proved  to 
be  tolerably  substantial  enemies.  What  happened"  was  this : 
Christian  was  brought  up  by  his  brother  to  cherish  the  traditional 
hatred  of  the  Orchardsons.  Richard  Orchardson,  while  they  were 
lads,  poisoned  a  dog  of  Christian’s,  and  Christian,  beside  himself 
with  rage,  “  swung  the  boy,”  who  was  a  cripple,  “  round  and  flung 
him  from  him  with  one  wild  push  and  blow.”  Later  in  life 
Richard  seduced  and  abandoned  Christian’s  sister,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  love  to  Priscilla  Sefton,  daughter  of  a  disciple  of  Wesley, 
with  whom  Christian  had  fallen  in  love.  The  drawing  of  Pris¬ 
cilla’s  character  is  in  its  essence  decidedly  creditable  to  the  author, 
but  it  is  spoilt,  as  is  much  else  in  the  book,  by  the  unequal  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reproduce  the  speech  and  manners  of  a 
past  time.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  say  that  in  the  case 
of  Priscilla  it  i3  certainly  less  obvious  than  it  is  in  other  cases 
that,  whoever  is  supposed  to  be  speaking,  and  in  whatever  mood, 
the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  author’s  unlucky 
desire  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  a  past  time  is  the  more  unfor¬ 
tunate,  since  it  comes  upon  us  not  long  after  the  one  really  satisfac¬ 
tory  attempt  of  the  kind  which  has  been  made  since  the  days  of 
Esmond.  To  return,  however,  to  the  story  of  Christian  and  Richard. 
Kate  Christianson,  having  in  vain  entreated  Richard  Orchardson  to 
do  her  right,  starts  on  a  solitary  journey.  Here,  again, Mr.  Buchanan 
puts  himself  in  the  unhappy  position  of  challenging  comparison  with 
other  writers.  He  tells  us  the  story  of  Kate  Christianson’s  journev 
on  foot  in  her  sorrow,  and  with  her  impending  trouble.  Such  a  story 
was  told  in  Adam  Bede,  and  has  since  been  told  by  Mr.  Hardy  in 
Far  from  the  Maddiny  Crowd.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  ill  advised  in 
trying  to  tell  it  again.  He  has  a  fine  flow  of  big  words,  and  a 
nice  derangement  of  epitaphs  at  his  command,  but  he  is  lamentably 
unequal  to  dealing  adequately  with  such  a  theme  as  this.  So, 
again,  his  treatment  of  the  subsequent  discovery  of  Kate’s  shame 
by  her  mother  and  brother  is  a  crude  and  clumsy  piece  of  work. 
It  is  even  more  impossible  to  believe  in  the  brutality  of  Mrs. 
Christianson  than  in  that  of  her  sou,  and  the  result  of  the  author’s 
deplorable  attempt  to  deal  with  a  tragic  situation  is  both  repulsive 
and  feeble.  Nor  can  we  give  any  praise  to  the  melodramic  scene 
between  Christian  and  Squire  Orchardson  in  the  death-chamber 
of  Christian’s  mother.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unfair  example  of 
the  general  style  of  the  book,  and  we  may  lay  a  part  of  it  before 
our  readers.  Christian  has  brought  the  old  Squire  into  the  room 
by  means  of  a  lying  tale,  and  the  Squire,  having  taken  in  the 
situation  with  considerable  presence  of  mind,  asks  what  more 
Christian  wants. 

“  Only  this,”  answered  Christian  :  “  if  you  were  not  an  old  man,  j’ou 
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should  not  leave  this  house  to-night  alive.  But  you  may  go.  My  reckon¬ 
ing  shall  he  with  your  son.” 

Mr.  Orchardson  walked  towards  the  door ;  then,  ns  if  impelled  by  n 
sudden  thought,  he  turned  quickly,  and  fixed  his  keen  eyes  on  Christian’s 
face. 

“My  son  hath  no  reason  to  love  you,”  he  said,  quietly  ;  “  but  what  evil 
hath  he  done  you,  that  you  should  hate  him  so  ?  ” 

Christian  did  not  reply,  hut  met  the  old  man’s  eye  with  a  look  of  terrible 
meaning. 

“  My  son  is  a  gentleman,”  continued  Mr.  Orchardson.  “  If  you  arc  ; 
thinking  of  the  lying  tales  concerning  him  and  your  unhappy  sister,  let  j 
me  tell  you  that  he  is  innocent  in  that  matter  ;  nay,  I  have  it  front  his  own 
lips  that  he  is  innocent.  And  even  were  he  guilty  as  you  believe,  ’tis  but  a 
boy’s  folly,  and  he  would  make  amends.” 

With  the  swiftness  and  ferocity  of  a  wild  animal,  Christian  crossed  the 
room  towards  Mr.  Orchardson,  who  shrank  back  as  if  apprehending  personal 
violence.  But  though  his  clenched  hands  were  raised  trembling  in  the  air, 
he  struck  no  blow. 

“Your  son  hath  betrayed  my  sister,  and  killed  my  mother,  who  lietli 
yonder.  No  matter  where  he  is  hiding,  I  shall  find  him.  No  matter  how 
long  I  may  have  to  wait,  I  shall  kill  hint ;  and  I  should  kill  you  this 
night,  for  the  wrong  you  did  my  father,  it  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  to 
see  my  vengeance  on  your  son — to  see  him  lying  dead  before  yon — killed  by 
mv  hand.” 

The  old  man  shrank  back  in  horror,  less  at  the  words  than  at  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  speaker’s  face.  _ 

“Wretch!”  he  gasped,  “I  will  swear  the  peace  against  you.  The 

law - ” 

“No  law  will  save  your  son  from  me.  It  will  be  life  for  life,  and  may 
God's  curse  blind  me  if  I  do  not  as  I  have  sworn  !  Notv  begone  !  ” 

Christian  pointed  to  the  door.  With  an  exclamation,  half-angry, 
half-fearful,  Mr.  Orchardson  shrank  away  before  the  outstretched  hand , 
and  tottered  out  into  the  night,  closing  the  hall  door  with  a  crash  behin  d 
him. 

After  these  events,  Priscilla  and  her  father  start  for  America  in 
the  ship  Miles  St.andish.  Richard  Orchardson  goes  with  them 
as  a  passenger;  Christian,  under  an  assumed  name,  as  a  deck  hand. 
Christian  is  very  justly  put  in  irons  for  a  murderous  attack  on 
Orchardson,  Priscilla  intercedes  for  him  with  the  kind-hearted 
captain  (whose  American  talk  says  little  for  Mr.  Buchanan's 
power  of  observation  or  research),  and  while  Christian  is  still  in 
irons  Orchardson  fires  the  ship.  The  boats  are  got  out,  and  their 
occupants  are  picked  up  by  a  ship  commanded  by  a  Dutch 
skipper,  who  is  about  as  Dutch  as  the  other  skipper  is  American  ; 
they  get  astray  into  the  regions  of  ice,  and  are  beset  by  floes  ;  and 
finally  Christian  and  his  enemy  are  left  alone  together  on  a  desert 
shore.  What  happens  then  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  the  author 
to  tell.  His  description  of  it  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  capital 
part  of  the  book,  and  is,  it  seems  to  us,  more  high-flown  and  less 
successful  than  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  here,  too,  apparently 
that  “  the  heresy  of  instruction  ”  is  intended  to  have  a  special  force, 
which  to  some  readers  it  may  or  may  not  seem  to  have.  To  our 
thinking,  this  part  of  the  work  is  even  more  frothy,  more  preten¬ 
tious,  and  more  unpleasant  than  is  the  rest. 


HINDU  SOCIETY.* 

THE  writer  of  this  work  would  doubtless,  if  he  had  been  bom 
and  lived  in  England,  be  termed  by  friends  and  foes  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Liberal.  He  is  a  Hindu  gentleman,  a  native  of  Lower 
Bengal,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  three  great  houses  or  clans 
which,  by  popular  consent  and  unimpeachable  tradition,  are  known 
as  the  Kulin  Ivayasts  of  Bengal.  They  are  called  Bose,  Ghose,  and 
Mittra.  There  is  a  story  that  when,  some  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years  ago,  a  monarch  of  Upper  India  sent  down  to 
Bengal  five  virtuous  and  learned  Brahmans  to  revive  the  dying 
fires  of  a  decaying  Hindu  faith,  these  reformers  were  accompanied 
by  five  excellent  servants,  who  in  their  turn  became  the  heads 
of  the  Kayast  or  writer  caste.  Inevitably,  however,  this  caste 
split  up  into  further  ramifications,  and  the  descendants  of  those 
ancient  missionaries — for  such  in  one  sense  they  were — are  now 
divided  into  three  large  groups,  of  which  the  first  comprises  three, 
the  second  eight,  and  the  last  seventy-two  houses.  Members  of 
this  caste,  especially  those  of  the  first  two  divisions,  are  amongst 
the  most  useful  and  efficient  of  our  public  servants  in  India.  They 
are  to  be  found,  ambitious  and  hardworking,  in  every  department 
of  civil  life,  as  inspectors  of  Police,  as  Assistant  Surgeons,  as  clerks 
in  the  Secretariat,  as  accountants  in  the  Treasury,  and  they  are 
highly  valued  in  mercantile  establishments  by  reason  of  their  neat 
penmanship,  good  habits  of  business,  and  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
One  of  the  most  practical  chemists  of  his  generation  is  a  Ddh,  one 
of  the  eight  houses  of  the  second  group.  Two  native  judges  of  the 
High  Court  at  Calcutta  have  been  selected  from  the  gens  Mittra. 
Brahmins  may  easily  surpass  the  Kayasts  in  erudition,  and  the 
former  class  has  produced  Oriental  statesmen  who  for  acuteness, 
tact,  versatility,  high  breeding,  and  ability  to  discuss  political  pro¬ 
blems  with  Englishmen  on  something  like  a  footing  of  equality, 
may  be  termed  the  ablest  of  our  Aryan  kinsmen.  But  for  readi¬ 
ness  to  adapt  themselves  to  every  phase  of  officialdom  and  general 
usefulness,  we  doubt  much  if  any  body  of  men  can  excel  the 
Kayasts  of  Bengal. 

We  are  not  certain  whether  the  writer  of  this  volume  has  ever 
held  any  important  public  office ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  so 
mastered  English  thought  and  literature  that  he  may  fairly  be 
termed,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley  in  his  Jeivish  Church ,  a  link 

*  The  Hindoos  as  They  Are:  a  Description  of  the  Manners ,  Customs,  and 
Inner  Life  of  Hindoo  Society  in  Bengal,  By  Shib  Chunder  Bose.  With  a 
Prefatory  Note  by  ihe  liev.  W.  llastie,  B.D.,  Principal  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  Institution,  Calcutta.  London:  Edward  Stanford.  Calcutta: 
Newman  &  Co.  1881. 


between  “  the  immovable  repose  of  the  Oriental  and  the  endless 
activity  and  freedom  of  the  Occidental  World.”  lie  was  brought 
up  originally  in  the  Institution  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  when,  before  the  secession  of  the  Free  Kirk  in  1843,  it  was 
under  the  management  of  the  first  missionary  of  his  age,  the  late 
Alexander  Duff.  He  is  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  a  Suttee  in 
the  person  of  his  own  aunt,  and  this  fact  alone  must  take  him  back 
to  a  period  antecedent  to  1829.  As  a  witness  to  native  customs 
and  peculiarities  his  testimony  is  unimpeachable ;  and  one  valu¬ 
able  characteristic  of  his  work  is  that  he  prefers  to  lecture  his  own 
countrymen  on  their  shortcomings  rather  than  to  patronize  con¬ 
descendingly  the  Anglo-Indian  administration  to  which  he  and 
many  more  owe  everything  that  makes  tlieir  life  worth  living. 
No  one  objects  to  know  what  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  really 
think  of  a  foreign  rule.  There  is  not  an  able  statesman  or 
administrator,  from  Chittagong  to  the  Derajat,  who  would  not 
be  glad  to  know  where  exactly  the  Anglo-Indian  shoe  pinches  the 
Oriental  foot ;  what  forms  of  taxation  are  most  tolerable  to  the 
community ;  what  evils  may  be  best  left  to  time  and  education, 
and  what  imperatively  demand  the  interference  of  law.  But 
very  little  is  to  be  got  at  in  this  direction  from  the  pert  addresses 
of  “  Young  Bengal,”  who,  whether  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Calcutta 
or  from  a  lofty  platform  in  the  Strand,  condescends  to  criticize 
the  inferior  civilization  of  England  and  to  inform  his  benighted 
rulers  how  much  they  have  yet  to  learn.  From  this  priggishness, 
fostered  unhappily  by  English  gentlemen  and  ladies,  Shib  Chunder 
Bose  is  happily  free.  Another  gratifying  feature  of  the  work 
is  a  commendatory  preface  from  the  Scotch  divine  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Institution.  We  do  not 
apprehend  that  there  is  any  chance  of  the  author's  conversion 
to  Christianity,  but  the  kindly  feeling  existing  between  him 
and  a  gentleman  whose  avowed  object  is  the  dethronement  of 
Hindu  superstition  is  noteworthy  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  is  fearlessly  to  expose  domestic  immorality, 
ruthlessly  to  sweep  away  childish,  antiquated,  and  degrading 
superstitions,  and  conclusively  to  show  that  the  result  of  a  sound. 
English  education  ought  really  to  be  something  beyond  vague 
manifestoes  about  improvement  and  pompous  talk  of  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  must  take  up  the  book  under  the 
impression  that  he  will  thereby  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  and  we  have  been  amused  by  a  criticism  in  the  columns 
of  a  weekly  contemporary,  who  complains  that  a  perusal  of 
this  work  yielded  him  nothing  but  disappointment.  We  must 
take  these  disclosures  exactly  as  they  are  intended.  Here  is  no 
material  for  any  Oriental  novel ;  nor  must  we  expect  luminous  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  the  “points  of  contact  ”  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  But,  without  ministering  to  pruriency  or  making  shocking- 
disclosures  which  a  naughty  society  would  rush  to  read,  the  veil 
is  removed  from  the  Zenana,  and  we  have  an  enumeration  of  the 
ceremonies  practised  at  the  birth  of  a  Hindu,  at  his  assumption,  if 
a  Brahman,  of  the  sacred  thread,  at  his  marriage,  at  his  death, 
and  at  the  Srdddha,  or  sacrificial  supper  to  deceased  relations. 
The  details  of  each  of  these  events,  as  well  as  the  ceremonies  of 
cherished  national  festivals,  such  as  the  Durga  and  the  Kali  Puja, 
are  given  with  a  fulness  and  a  minuteness  to  which  no  Englishman 
can  pretend.  The  female  side  of  a  respectable  native  house  is,  we 
need  hardly  say,  sealed  against  all  Englishmen.  The  writer  of  this 
review,  like  others  of  his  countrymen  on  rare  occasions  where  the 
law  is  invoked,  has  been  admitted  in  the  presence  of  the  father  and 
a  family  priest,  to  speak  with  a  Bengali  lady  of  the  highest  caste, 
through  the  intervention  of  a  thin  curtain,  and  has  been  allowed 
to  satisfy  himself  that  she  was  not,  as  alleged,  under  any  sort  of 
illegal  restraint  or  compulsion.  But  to  enter  the  precincts  of 
the  Andar  Mahal  or  Zenana  is  reserved  for  English  ladies  only, 
and  such  have  been  witnesses  of  the  staid  demeanour  of  the 
Ma  Thakoorani  or  old  lady  at  the  head  of  the  household,  and  the 
bright  eyes  and  intelligent  looks  of  the  younger  members.  On 
such  occasions  Soudamoni  or  Braja  Sundari  have  been  known  to 
scream  with  delight  when  the  wife  of  the  Judge  or  Commissioner 
has  taken  off  her  dark-coloured  glove,  and  have  pestered  her  with 
questions  about  the  exact  value  of  her  ornaments  and  the  attention 
of  her  husband. 

It  would  be  almost  presumptuous  in  any  Englishman,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  facilities  for  mixing  with  natives,  to  criticize 
the  native  phrases  and  expressions  with  which  this  volume  over¬ 
flows,  or  to  pretend  to  set  the  author  right  where  he  says  when 
sweetmeats  are  to  be  brought  round,  when  betel  must  be  chewed, 
or  what  part  of  the  person  is  to  be  smeared  with  turmeric.  No 
doubt  the  descriptions  of  public  and  private  ceremonies  have, 
as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  been  vouched  for  by  natives  of 
a  younger  and  no  less  highly  educated  generation.  The  author's 
name  and  position,  we  are  confident,  are  guarantees  for  the  accuracy 
of  every  formula ;  and  he  could,  if  required,  explain  critically  and 
grammatically  the  meaning  of  every  Sanskrit  phrase.  But  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  some  of  his  renderings  in  English  are 
loose,  vague,  and  inaccurate,  and  that  it  would  be  extremely 
risky  for  any  person  unacquainted  with  Sanskrit  and  its  derivatives 
to  take  some  of  the  expressions  away  from  the  context  and  employ 
them  confidently  elsewhere.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  “  in 
the  villages  Clianaka  Sloaca,  or  elementary  exercises,  are  still 
given  as  a  sort  of  moral  exercise.”  A  Chanakya  Sloka  is  really  a 
couplet  in  pure  Sanskrit,  taught  by  the  village  dominie  to  little 
boys  by  word  of  mouth.  Some  of  these  couplets  may  be  found  in 
Manu  or  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  majority  were  never  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing  at  all,  but  have  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  are  repeated  by  ordinary  natives  ignorant 
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of  the  very  rudiments  of  Sanskrit  grammar,  and  only  just  able  to 
write  a  decent  Bengali  petition  or  letter.  Some  years  ago  the 
late  Dr.  Haeberlin,  an  erudite  German  long  resident  in  Bengal, 
printed  a  collection  of  these  Chanakya  couplets.  Several  were 
very  pretty  ;  some  were  original  aud  quaint;  and  a  few  were  posi¬ 
tively  indecent.  Debattar  land  is  by  no  means  “  inalienable  ” 
property.  Originally  it  meant  land  dedicated  to  the  service  of  a 
god  or  a  temple,  just  as  Brahmattur  means  a  piece  set  apart  for 
the  livelihood  of  Brahmans.  But  hundreds  of  both  kinds  of  these 
tenures  pass  from  the  holiest  and  highest  castes  and  purposes  to 
the  lowest  ranks  and  objects,  and  are  enjoyed  without  any  religious 
service  and  by  all  classes  of  Sudras.  Lajar  bustur  is  not  exactly 
a  silk  cloth  put  over  the  heads  of  a  betrothed  couple.  It  means 
“  a  garment  of  modesty,”  and  should  be  written  Lcjjdr  lastro. 
Kali  maikey  jay  'should  be  Kali  ma  hi  jay,  “Victory  to  Mother 
Kali.”  It  is  the  paean  of  a  regiment  of  Sepoys.  Britha,  applied 
to  the  flesh  of  a  goat  or  sheep,  means,  no  doubt,  that  it  has  not 
been  properly  “  sanctified  ”  by  an  oblation.  But  the  correct  sig¬ 
nification  is  “  idle  ”  or  “  vain.”  Kishnagur,  once  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Sir  William  Jones,  is  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Calcutta,  but  sixty.  Neither  is  Tribeni  in  the  district  of 
Hooghly,  east  of  the  metropolis,  but  west  or  north-west.  Nay 
bidhi,  or  an  offering  made  to  an  idol  and  then  distributed  to 
Brahmans,  ought  to  be  Naivedyo.  Simla,  a  suburb  of  Calcutta, 
should  be  written  Simlea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  well- 
known  sanatorium,  or  Capua  as  some  editors  term  it,  in  the 
Hills.  Bidhay  is  not  exactly  “  a  gift,”  but  the  signal  for  taking 
leave,  often,  it  is  true,  accompanied  by  a  gift.  Bridegroom  and 
bride  should  be  Bar  Kanya,  and  not  Konay.  A  yellow  garment 
is  worn  at  the  Saraswati  Puja  ;  but  basanti,  the  original  adjective, 
means  “  of  the  spring,”  and  not  “  yellow.”  Finally,  while  we 
note  that  the  author  correctly  revives  an  epithet  which  was 
applied  in  India  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Thompson,  M.P.  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  who  was  almost  the  first  senator  who  went  to 
India  on  the  “stump”  and  in  search  of  a  “grievance,”  we  are 
happy  to  inform  him  that  the  epithet  “  late,”  as  applied  to  Dr. 
Jackson,  is  premature.  That  well-known  Calcutta  physician  is 
still,  he  will  be  glad  to  learn,  alive  and  well  in  England. 

We  must  refer  readers  anxious  for  minute  information  about 
the  Hindu  ceremonials  which  are  performed  by  man  and  wife — 
inter  utramque  facem — to  the  book  itself.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  more  than  an  idea  of  their  contents.  Very  likely  rela¬ 
tives  permit  themselves  the  use  of  expressions  at  the  marriage 
rite  which  would  better  become  the  mouth  of  Squire  Western  at 
the  nuptials  of  Sophia,  or  of  His  Majesty  James  I.,  as  Scott  tells  us, 
at  the  union  of  Richie  Moniplies  with  the  usurer’s  daughter, 
Martha  Trapbois.  But  a  word  or  two  on  some  of  the  festivals 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  investiture  of  a  young  Brahman 
with  the  poita,  or  janonr  (a  contraction  of  the  Sanskrit  yagnopavit ) 
— i.e.  the  sacrificial  thread — is  analogous  to  the  assumption  of  the 
toga  virilis  of  a  Roman  patrician.  The.  almanac  is  consulted  for 
an  auspicious  day.  The  lad  is  shaved,  washed,  and  clothed  in 
red.  The  staff  of  mendicancy  is  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  assumes 
for  a  moment  the  dress  and  character  of  a  Brahmachari,  or  reli¬ 
gious  student,  at  the  service  of  a  spiritual  guide,  as  prescribed 
by  Manu.  He  repeats  a  sacred  text,  goes  through  the  form 
of  alms-hegging  and.  pretending  to  renounce  the  world,  and  then, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  family,  returns  to  his  scholastic  or 
secular  pursuits.  In  this  and  all  other  ceremonies  an  enormous 
amount  of  sweetmeats  is  consumed.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  ever  done 
without  the  addition  of  these  delicacies,  and  some  of  them,  it  must 
be  admitted,  though  cloying  to  the  taste,  are  far  superior  in  quality 
to  the  pink  and  white  abominations  sold  by  our  own  petty  grocers. 
The  festivals  termed  those  of  the  “  brother  ”  and  “  the  son-in-law  ” 
are  described  in  short  but  pleasing  terms,  and  it  is  surprising  but 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  “  the  mother-in-law,”  so  far  from  being 
looked  on  as  a  natural  enemy,  is  an  object  of  reverence  and  honour 
to  the  youth  who  has  married  into  the  family.  A  very  large  space 
is  devoted  to  the  festival  of  the  goddess  Durga,  established  in 
commemoration  of  the  aid  which  she  is  said  to  have  given  to  the 
hero  Rama  in  his  fight  with  Ravana.  But  this  festival,  though 
marked  by  prayers,  offerings,  much  firing  of  guns,  lavish  sacrifices 
of  goats,  sheep,  and  buffaloes,  and  vast  consumption  of  milk,  curds, 
and  the  inevitable  sweetmeats,  is  as  much  a  time  of  social  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  as  of  formal  religious  worship.  The  civil  courts 
are  shut  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  Treasuries,  criminal  courts, 
and  public  offices  are  closed  for  eleven  days.  Every  Hindu  employed 
in  a  Government  or  meigiantile  office,  from  the  judge  of  the  Small 
Cause  Court  to  the  copyist  earning  a  few  rupees  a  month,  has  leave 
to  go  to  hi3  home.  The  Anglo-Indian  community^  in  the  plains  avails 
itself  of  this  vacation  to  rush  impetuously  to  the  Hills,  or  to 
visit  the  Andamans,  Rangoon,  Ceylon,  or  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Occasionally  it  has  been  asked  why  this  vacation  could  not  be 
deferred  to  the  cold  season,  coincident  with  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year.  The  answer  is  simple  and  conclusive  apart  from  any 
religious  question.  Everything  in  the  cold  season  is  in  full  swing ; 
work,  amusements,  the  enterprises  of  the  commercial  community, 
the  tours  of  the  official  under  canvas  through  the  district  or  the 
division.  Life  is  too  full  to  admit  then  of  long  holidays  or  closing 
of  the  courts.  The  Durga ,  taking  place  in  September  or  October, 
comes  at  the  very  best  time  to  afford  rest  and  relief  to  a  hard- 
worked  community.  It  enables  thousands  of  persons — white, 
black,  and  parti- coloured — to  have  a  complete  change  of  scene  at 
the  most  unbearable  part  of  the  year.  They  can  go  away  from 
banks,  counting-houses,  and  offices,  for  a  month  or  so  during 
the  stifling  heats  of  autumn,  returning  refreshed  for  the  first 


whiff  of  a  cooler  breeze  sent  direct  to  the  plains,  through  an  un¬ 
clouded  atmosphere,  from  the  summits  of  those  hills  on  which  Mr. 
Whymper  is  popularly  believed  to  be  meditating  an  attack. 

This  volume  comes  to  us  with  a  deeper  signification  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  The  distance  which  separates  the  grey-haired 
reformer  of  1 88 1  from  the  lad  who,  half  in  curiosity  and  half  in 
terror,  accompanied  a  savage  mob  to  see  his  relative  bum  on  her 
husband’s  funeral  pile,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  a  mere  half-century. 
Bentinck  would  have  been  glad  to  recognize  in  this  Bengali  gen¬ 
tleman  a  native  who  justified  his  beneficent  reforms  ;  and  English¬ 
men  who  remember  the  obstacles  encountered  forty-five  years  ago  by 
Macaulay,  Duff,  and  Trevelyan  will  admit  that  there  is  some  hope 
for  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  when  their  follies  and  extravagances  are 
frankly  and  fairly  criticized  and  held  up  to  reprobation  by  one  of 
themselves. 


KOUMISS.* 

IT  is  said  that  if  a  calf,  starting  from  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
travels  steadily  westwards,  feeding  as  it  goes  on  the  grass  of 
the  steppes,  it  will  eventually  arrive  in  Russia  thriving,  but  no 
longer  a  calf — it  will  be  a  cow.  The  same  journey  might  be  re¬ 
versed.  The  calf  might  go  eastwards  from  the  Volga,  and  find 
itself  a  cow  in  China.  Over  the  immense  space  of  ground  which 
that  Mongolian  Io  would  cross,  there  blow  in  summer  the  most 
exhilarating  of  breezes.  There  also  grows  profusely  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  grasses,  the  covil  grass,  or  penna  stipata. 
During  the  month  of  June,  the  covil  grass  is  in  flower,  and  the 
whole  immense  plain  is  often  a  sheet  of  flower-bearing  herbs,  im¬ 
pregnating  the  atmosphere  with  an  aromatic  perfume.  On  this 
grass  feed  innumerable  flocks  of  horses  and  mares,  and  its  flower 
communicates  to  the  milk  of  the  mares  a  certain  aromatic  quality. 
Out  of  the  milk  is  made  what  the  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  con¬ 
sider  as  their  nectar  or  ambrosia,  or  soma.  This  Tartar  nectar  is 
known  by  the  name  of  koumiss,  and  the  koumiss  which  is  drunk 
at  this  time  of  the  year  has,  it  seems,  a  peculiar  virtue  of 
which  even  koumiss  at  other  times  cannot  boast ;  moreover, 
the  drinkers  of  koumiss  at  this  time  of  the  year  draw  from 
their  potations  a  power  which,  it  is  said,  enables  them  to 
set  at  defiance — apparently,  at  least — most  of  the  woes  that 
distress  mankind,  whether  mentally  or  physically.  Up  to  the 
present  time  little  has  been  known  in  the  West  of  Europe  of 
this  Tartar  ambrosia ;  but  no  one  in  England  need  now  be 
ignorant  of  it,  since  it  has  been  brought  prominently  before  our 
notice  by  Dr.  Carrick  in  his  work  recently  published  on  the 
subject. 

There  are  few  more  popular  themes  in  folklore  tales  than  the 
resuscitation  of  dead  heroes,  or  at  least  the  curing  of  apparently 
fatal  wounds.  Such  cures  as  are  mentioned  in  popular  stories  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Carrick  to  have  been  worked  in  the  circle  of  his 
own  acquaintance.  Persons  whose  lives  were  apparently  threat¬ 
ened  with  immediate  extinction,  men  whose  constitutions  had 
given  way  under  hardship  or  distress,  women  whose  frames  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  utterly  shattered,  have  left  St.  Petersburg,  or  whatever 
other  Russian  city  they  might  happen  to  inhabit,  apparently 
doomed  to  die  in  the  distant  province  to  which  they  were  sent. 
A  few  months  later  they  have  returned  home  sound,  healthy, 
even  robust.  The  cure  has  been  worked  by  the  koumiss  in  its 
native  land  at  its  fitting  time.  The  Tartar  drink  has  proved  for 
these  persons,  who  were  apparently  destined  to  death,  a  true 
water  of  life.  Not  very  long  has  its  extraordinary  power  been 
known,  but  gradually  of  late  years  its  fame  has  been  extending. 
In  future  it  seems  likely  to  play  a  more  prominent  part  in  thera¬ 
peutics;  and  it  may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when  excursion 
trains  will  run  (with  compartments  reserved  for  consumption)  to 
the  steppes  of  Samara,  bearing  pale  gaunt  forms,  which  will 
return  in  the  autumn  rendered  by  robustness  unrecognizable  to 
their  dearest  friends.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  give  English 
readers  some  idea  of  where  they  will  have  to  go,  how  they  will 
have  to  live,  and  in  what  manner  they  will  spend  their  time 
while  they  are  being  cured. 

To  begin  with  the  route.  Every  one  knows  how  to  go  to 
St.  Petersburg;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
journey  through  Sweden.  From  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is 
very  easy  travelling ;  but  the  koumiss-bound  traveller  will  stop 
hall-way  at  a  station  where  he  will  have  to  wait  several  hours  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  Thence  he  will  be  conveyed  comfortably 
to  Rybinsk.  From  that  town  he  will  float  tranquilly  down  the 
Volga  without  let  or  hindrance,  until  he  reaches,  after  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  in  which  his  cure  is  to 
be  effected.  Not  far  from  the  town  of  Samara,  on  the  edge  of 
the  wide-stretching  steppe,  where  the  wind  blows  fresh  from 
its  limitless  journey,  where  the  covil  grass  blossoms  in  June, 
several  establishments  have  been  founded  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  by  koumiss.  A  writer  in  the  Novoe  Vremya,  who 
visited  these  establishments  last  year,  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  what  he  saw,  and  had  only  a  few  faults  to  find 
with  the  management  of  the  koumiss  establishments.  The  rooms 
might  be  more  comfortable,  it  seems ;  the  beds  might  be  softer, 
and  sometimes  cleaner.  The  food  might  decidedly  be  better; 
but  this  does  not  matter  much,  for  the  koumiss-drinker  is  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  appetite.  Comfort  is  a  word  which  does  not 

*  Koumiss ;  or,  Fermented  Mare's  Milk,  and  its  Uses  in  the  Treatment  and 
Cure  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  other  fVasting  Diseases.  By  George 
L.  Carrick.  M.D.,  & c.  .Edinburgh  and  Loudon  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1881. 
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come  home  to  a  Russian  as  it  does  to  an  English  ear,  and  comfort 
at  present  can  scarcely  he  looked  for.  But  there  are  other  attrac¬ 
tions.  All  day  long,  -what  the  Russians  call  “  the  dear  red  sun  ” 
blazes  steadily  in  the  heavens  ;  all  night  long  the  wind  of  the  steppes 
blows  fresh  and  cool  and  somniferous.  The  views,  if  mountain¬ 
less,  are  still  grand  from  their  extent,  and  soothing  from  their  flat¬ 
ness.  At  night  the  stars  shine  as  they  shine  only  out  of  England. 
But  the  great  charm  of  the  spot  is  the  beverage  which  the  visitor 
to  it  consumes.  There  is  koumiss  everywhere.  It  is  drunk  all  day 
long.  It  renders  days  happy  and  tranquil,  producing  a  sense  in  the 
drinker’s  mind  of  its  always  being  afternoon.  At  night  the 
koumiss-drinkers  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  demi-semi-inebriated. 
Every  morning  when  they  rise  they  feel  themselves  better 
and  fatter  than  they  were  yesterday.  Every  day  their  long- 
famished  forms  are  gradually  assuming  the  proportions  of  rude 
health.  The  establishments  are  at  present  tilled  almost  exclusively 
with  Russians.  As  jet  but  few  foreigners  have  made  their  way 
to  this  enchanted  land.  One  English  traveller  has,  however,  made 
his  impressions  public.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  book 
on  the  Volga  by  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone,  formerly  member  for 
Canterbury.  Russians,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  have  a 
good  deal  of  the  childish  element  in  them,  and  when  a  hundred 
Russians  are  brought  together  to  spend  the  day  in  drinking 
koumiss,  they  exhibit  the  best  qualities  of  children.  They  are 
gregarious,  lively,  amusing,  and  always  ready  to  talk  and  tell 
stories.  The  visitor  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Russian  tongue 
will  find  ample  opportunities  for  exercising  his  somewhat  rare 
accomplishment.  There  is  plenty  to  do,  but  the  great  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  drink  koumiss.  When  “  koumissniks  ”  meet  after 
the  dav’s  work  is  done,  the  conversation  (says  Dr.  Carrick) 
“  almost  always  turns  upon  the  quality  of  the  fermented  milk 
of  that  day,  and  the  quantity  each  person  has  been  able  to 
consume.”  Their  capacity  for  drinking  varies  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  but,  on  an  average,  each  invalid  consumes  five  bottles 
a  day — “  vigorous  drinkers  reach  as  high  a  figure  as  eighteen.” 
The  cost  is  about  sixpence  a  bottle  at  Samara.  When  transported 
to  St.  Petersburg  the  price  is  trebled,  and  transported  koumiss 
often  disappoints  the  expectations  which  have  been  formed 
by  persons  who  have  performed  a  similar  operation  to  quaffing 
“  the  pendent  vintage  whefe  it  grows.” 

As  regards  the  effects  of  koumiss  on  its  drinkers,  Dr.  Carrick’s 
cases  are  numerous.  We  select  one  at  random.  “A  young  lady 
of  19,  who  had  lost  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  galloping  consump¬ 
tion,  became  herself  so  ill  that  by  the  spring  of  1 874  she  was  un¬ 
able  to  leave  her  bed,  and  at  a  consultation  where  several  physi¬ 
cians  were  present  it  was  decided,  and  quite  rightly,  too,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  pass  the  few  remaining  days  of  her  life  in 
the  midst  of  her  family.”  She  insisted  upon  being  conveyed  to 
the  steppes,  “  contrary  to  the  advice  of  parents,  friends,  and  the 
majority  of  her  medical  advisers.”  For  the  medical  details  of  her 
cure  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  page  258  of  Dr.  Carrick’s 
book.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  tells  how,  in  the  month  of 
July  1875 — i.e.,  after  she  had  been  fourteen  months  under 
treatment  with  koumiss  milk— he  “  danced  a  quadrille,  a  waltz, 
and  a  polka  with  her  during  a  single  evening.”  It  is  true 
that  she  died  in  July  1876;  but  her  life  had  been  wonderfully 
prolonged  by  a  treatment  which,  if  taken  earlier,  might  probably 
have  saved  it.  Here  is  another  case.  A  patient  was  so  ill  that 
the  coachman  who  conveyed  him  to  his  destination  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and,  piously  crossing  himself, 
observed,  “  Well,  sir,  I  never  thought  I  would  get  you  this  length 
alive.”  Dr.  Carrick  made  this  gentleman’s  acquaintance  a  year 
afterwards,  “when  he  was  energetically  leading  a  country  dance.” 
He  visited  the  steppes  live  summers  in  succession,  and  made  a 
complete  recovery.  “  He  was  never  troubled  with  haemoptysis 
after  he  commenced  the  koumiss  cure.”  But  we  will  give  no  more 
cases.  Let  every  one  who  is  interested  in  a  consumptive  patient 
read  the  book  and  j  udge  for  himself. 

Instead  of  entering  further  into  the  medical  details  given 
by  Dr.  Carrick,  we  will  now  say  a  few  words  about  koumiss 
itself.  Koumiss  has  been  prepared  and  employed  by  Central 
Asiatic  nomads  for  very  many  centuries.  But  we  will  not 
be  archaeological;  we  need  only  say  that  the  early  employers 
of  koumiss  made  it  in  a  vessel  formed  of  smoked  horse-hide, 
with  the  hair  turned  outward.  Of  late  years  wooden  tubs  have 
been  substituted  for  the  skin  bags,  and  Dr.  Carrick  thinks  that 
the  koumiss  churns  of  the  future  will  be  of  glass.  After  the 
mares  have  been  milked,  their  milk  is  whipped,  and  some  fer¬ 
menting  substance  is  mixed  with  it.  After  a  time  the  whole  fluid 
begins  to  ferment,  and  in  twelve  hours  “  a  not  unpleasant  koumiss 
is  ready.”  When  bottled,  koumiss  becomes  effervescing  to  a  very 
high  degree ;  in  fact,  a  bottle  of  koumiss,  if  uncorked,  painfully 
reminds  an  inexperienced  spectator  of  a  mad  animal  foaming  wildly 
at  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Carrick’s  book  gives  a  full  account  both  of  the  various  methods 
of  preparing  koumiss  and  of  the  best  means  of  preserving  and 
employing  it.  We  will  therefore  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  its 
effects  on  the  mind.  We  have  already  mentioned  those  which  it 
produces  on  the  body.  As  a  general  feeling  of  “  coziness”  affects 
the  body,  an  analogous  feeling  pervades  the  mind.  The 
“koumissniks”  lie  reclined  upon  the  plains,  regardless  of  man¬ 
kind.  No  cares  trouble  them;  at  least  so  say  the  votaries  of 
koumiss.  Little  do  they  reck  of  the  tension  of  the  Russian 
political  atmosphere  or  the  poverty  of  the  present  Russian  poetical 
literature.  Their  condition  is,  in  fact,  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  those  lotus-eaters  with  whom  we  are  so  familiar.  Far¬ 


away  may  be  their  former  homes,  a  thousand  leagues  may  separate 
them  from  all  which  used  to  be  most  dear  to  them ;  but  they  .are 
in  the  flowery  steppe,  and  all  around  them  are  hands  ready  to 
supply  them  with  early  koumiss.  In  peace  and  content  their 
summer  life  passes  tranquilly  away.  All  that  has  been  imagined 
of  the  happiness  of  consumers  of  opium,  or  bang,  or  hashish,  or 
even  gin,  may,  we  are  assured,  be  realized  on  the  steppes  of 
Samara  by  those  adventurers  who  will  go  there  in  the  summer 
and  drink  koumiss. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  would  venture  to  differ  from 
Dr.  Carrick.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  been  led 
into  making  an  unnecessary  attack  upon  one  of  the  English 
substitutes  for  Russian  koumiss.  English  koumiss,  made  from 
the  milk  of  the  cow  and  not  of  the  mare,  and  therefore  not 
possessing  all  the  constituents  which  the  Russian  koumiss  offers, 
can  be  procured  at  several  places  in  London.  We  will  not  enter 
into  a  comparison  between  competing  dairies.  Dr.  Carrick  dis¬ 
tinctly  says  that  English  koumiss  made  from  the  milk  of  the  cow 
must  not  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  Russian  koumiss 
made  from  the  milk  of  the  mare ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  English 
koumiss  is  extremely  valuable.  He  quarrels  with  the  name 
koumiss,  but  it  may  surely  pass  muster.  One  of  the  Dairy  Com¬ 
panies  has  rendered  the  name  of  koumiss  familiar  to  many  eyes  by 
its  perambulating  carts,  and  it  can  be  obtained  from  at  least  two 
other  establishments.  It  is  with  Dr.  Carrick’s  depreciatory  re¬ 
marks  about  the  koumiss  supplied  by  one  of  these  establishments 
that  we  are  inclined  to  disagree.  So  far  as  we  are  capable  of 
judging,  he  seems  to  have  found  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  designate  “  a  mares’-milk  nest.”  But  in  every  other  respect  we 
may  cordially  praise  his  book,  which  will  perhaps  in  many  cases 
prove  as  useful  as  it  is  certainly  interesting. 


THE  TUP.N  OF  THE  TIDE.* 

LADY  MARGARET  MAJENDIE,  like  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton,  whose  A  Will  and  a  Way  we  lately  noticed,  goes 
to  the  first  French  Revolution  for  the  scene  of  her  story.  In  both 
tales  the  hero  and  the  heroine  belong  to  the  class  of  nobles  ;  but  Lady 
Margaret  Majendie  is  far  more  alive  than  her  sister-novelist  to  the 
grievous  wrongs  under  which  the  peasantry  had  so  long  suffered. 
Her  sympathies  are  fairly  distributed,  and  her  wish  clearly  is  to 
do  justice  to  both  parties.  If  she  paints  in  strong  colours  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  mob,  no  less  does  she  set  before  her  readers  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  the  nohles,  and  the  acts  of  oppression  of  men  of  the 
moneyed  class.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she,  too,  though  not 
nearly  so  often  as  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton,  has  fallen  into  errors 
which  cannot  readily  be  excused  in  the  writer  of  an  historical  novel. 
Novelists  are  no  more  bound  than  the  tellers  of  fairy-stories  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  any  exact  period.  The  old-fashioned  and  con¬ 
venient  beginning  of  “  Once  upon  a  time  ”  is  equally  open  to  them. 
If,  however,  they  venture  on  describing  one  of  the  most  striking 
events  in  the  world’s  history,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they 
shall  first  make  a  careful  study  of  the  times  of  which  they  treat, 
and  next,  shall  spare  no  pains  to  keep  clear  of  blunders.  They 
must  have  their  authorities  at  their  elbow  as  they-  write,  and  mu3t 
be  willing  to  undertake  a  long  search  rather  than  let  even  a  trifling 
mistake  find  its  way  into  their  narrative.  It  is  often,  indeed,  some 
error  in  a  matter  of  no  very  great  importance  in  itself — a  mere  slip, 
as  some  would  call  it — that  in  a  moment  reveals  an  author’s  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  days  which  he  describes  with  as  much  con¬ 
fidence  as  if  he  had  himself  lived  in  them.  We  are  the  more  struck 
by  the  mistake,  the  more  ambitious  that  the  attempt  has  been  to 
make  the  characters  all  in  keeping  with  their  age. 

Thus  Lady  Margaret  Majendie  wishes  to  make  her  peasants  speak- 
like  Breton  peasants  of  the  last  century.  She  gets  on  pretty  well  for 
a  time,  but  how  great  is  the  ignorance  she  displays  when  she  makes 
a  sailor  in  the  year  1788  say  that  a  fish  “  is  at  least  three  kilos,” 
and  a  peasant-woman  declare  that  it  was  worth  “  five  francs  fifty.” 
Let  her  look  to  her  books,  and  learn  when  it  was  that  the  new 
system  of  weights  and  money  was  introduced.  The  error  into  which 
she  has  fallen  was  one  that  could  scarcely  have  been  made  by  any 
one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  can  more  easily  forgive  her  when  she 
makes  the  Assembly  sentence  the  King  to  death,  though  to  con¬ 
fuse  that  body  with  the  Convention  is  a  somewhat  serious  mistake. 
In  a  passage  in  the  first  volume  where  she  describes  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Brittany,  she  is  just  a  year  out  in  her  date,  and  writes 
1789  for  1788.  By  Archbishop  Lominie  she  means  of  course 
Archbishop  Lomenie  de  Brienne.  The  great  storm  that  swept 
over  so  large  a  part  of  France  in  the  summer  of  1788  she  places 
on  June  13,  instead  of  on  July  13.  To  add  to  her  blunder,  she  had 
made  “  the  glorious  harvest  moon  rise  solemnly  ”  a  few  days  earlier. 
Our  novelists  are  daring  enough  in  their  dealings  with  nature,  but 
not  many  would  venture,  we  believe,  to  place  the  harvest-moon 
early  in  June,  even  at  a  time  of  such  general  confusion  as  the 
French  Revolution.  A  few  days  earlier,  by  the  way,  a  fire 
of  huge  logs  had  been  blazing  in  the  open  fireplace  of  a  Breton 
farmer.  We  find  in  one  passage  an  old  woman  crying  out  “  For 
nights  and  days  the  cry,  Bread !  bread  !  rings  in  my  ears.  I  have 
lived  to  see  Fouquier  die  and  Berthier.”  Has  not  our  author  here 
made  a  mistake  and  written  Fouquier  instead  of  Foulon  ?  Foulon 

♦  The  Turn  of  the  Tide.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Margaret  Majendie, 
Author  of  “  Giannetto,”  “  Fascination,”  &c.  2  vols.  Loudon  :  Kichard 
Bentley  &  Son.  1881. 
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was  Berthier’s  father-in-law,  the  man  who  said  that  the  people 
might  eat  grass ;  while  the  only  Fouquier  whose  name  we  call  to 
mind  was  Fouquier-Tinville. 

Many  a  novel,  however,  has  made  its  way  in  spite  of  far  more 
serious  errors  in  history  than  any  that  we  have  mentioned.  There 
are  unfortunately  errors  in  style  in  The  Turn  of  the  Tide  which 
we  should  have  thought  would  have  almost  overwhelmed  it,  did 
we  not  remember  how  little  nice  is  the  popular  taste  in  such 
matters.  The  author  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  that  is  far  too 
common  in  writers.  She  thinks  that,  because  she  lays  the  scene 
of  her  story  in  France,  she  must  drag  in  scraps  of  bad  French  and 
bad  English.  She  has  no  washerwomen  in  her  narrative,  but 
laveuses.  The  body  of  a  woman  who  was  drowned  is  “  laid  in  the 
cimeti'ereT  A  girl  “  arranges  a  large  jardiniere  ”  (the  error  in  the 
accent  is  scarce  worthy  of  notice)  “  full  of  flowers.”  Some  soldiers 
“  charged  the  crowd  with  fixed  hdionnettes.'”  These  French  terms 
are  in  some  parts  very  thickly  strewn.  Thus  we  read,  “  As  they 
say  that  Mademoiselle  Blanche  is  vouee  au  hlanc ,  there  will  be  much 
to  do.  The  buanderie  at  Mont  Marin  is  not  so  bad,  but  the  repas- 
serie  is  perfect.”  Six  pages  further  on  we  come  to  such  an  absurd 
mixture  of  languages  as  the  following : —  “  The  hour  was  passagere 
to  him,  to  Angele  it  was  supreme.”  That  our  author’s  study  of 
French  has  not  as  yet  carried  her  far  into  the  niceties  of  grammar 
is  shown  by  such  phrases  as  “  ma  cheri,”  “  eau  sucre,”  “  potage 
au  choux,”  “aucunes  lois  contraire,”  “vive  the  States-General.” 
To  our  taste,  even  these  smatterings  of  bad  French  are  not  so 
offensive  as  the  passages — far  too  frequent — in  which  she  writes 
what  no  doubt  she  would  look  upon  as  a  liteml  rendering  of 
French  idioms.  Whatever  merits  the  Hamiltonian  system  may 
have,  for  Heaven’s  sake  let  it  be  kept  out  of  our  stories  !  It  is  as 
far  removed  from  light  reading  as  a  team  of  dray-horses  is  from 
light  cavalry.  On  one  page  we  come  on  such  an  odious  piece  of 
mongrel  writing  as  “  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  exact  all  our 
•dues.”  Some  rioters  are  spoken  of  as  “these  insolents”;  while 
later  on  we  read,  “  Would  you  believe  it,  Marquis,  she  has  the 
pretension  to  rejoice  in  the  approaching  States-General,  and  to  see 
in  it  the  salvation  of  France  ?  ”  We  will  do  the  author  the  justice 
to  admit  that  she  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  successful,  when  she  de¬ 
liberately  sets  herself  to  write  English,  in  keeping  clear  of  the 
extravagances  of  language  which  are  at  present  the  fashion. 
Nevertheless  she  has  her  line  passages.  The  following  lines  show 
what  she  can  do  when  she  tries.  At  the  same  time,  as  such  de¬ 
scriptions  do  not  abound  in  her  story,  they  may  also  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  her  self-restraint : — • 

The  sky  grew  deep  orange-yellow,  over  which  lay  long  crimson  clouds 
in  straight  level  lines.  Then  anon  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  body  of  clouds, 
black  as  night,  rushed  forward  and  ranged  themselves  round,  forming 
what  seemed  a  cave  of  liquid  fire,  overhung  with  black  jagged  edges,  and 
from  it  a  quivering  river  of  gold  poured  over  the  restless  sea. 

Boom,  boom  fell  the  huge  waves,  making  a  lit  rhythmic  music  to  the 
grand  scene  that  was  being  enacted  before  them. 

The  scene  is  soon  brought  to  a  close,  for  on  the  very  next  page 
“the  fierce  cavern  of  light  ”  passes  away,  and  “the  dying  sky- 
monarch  ”  sets.  If  her  language  struts  a  little  too  much  when  she 
has  to  describe  the  clouds,  she  can  paint  the  beauties  of  very 
humble  objects  indeed.  She  is  writing  of  a  night  when  a  little 
garden  was  flooded  with  moonlight.  “  Every  cabbage  and  onion,” 
she  says,  “  rejoiced  in  sparkling  drops  of  dew.”  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  cabbages  have  ever  before  found  their  way  into 
the  moonlight  nights  of  poetical  writers ;  but  we  feel  sure  that 
onions,  at  all  events,  are  here  for  the  first  time  thus  honoured. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  blemishes  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  and  of  others  which  we  pass  over,  the  story,  as  a  whole,  is 
interesting.  The  plot  is  fairly  well  contrived,  and  some  of  the 
characters  are  well  drawn.  It  is  the  earlier  stage  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  that  is  chiefly  described,  so  that  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  happily  fill  but  a  very  small  space  in  the  narrative.  The 
hero  and  heroine  go  through  a  great  many  trials ;  but,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  the  conclusion  is  as  happy  as  the  times  would 
allow.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  second  heroine,  a  girl  of  the 
peasant  class,  who  makes  but  a  sad  end.  But  as  she  had  taken, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  to  have  “  strange  unaccountable 
shivers,”  the  reader  is  well  prepared  for  her  death.  No  less 
well  prepared  ought  her  relatives  to  have  been,  for  they  shivered 
also,  and  more  than  once,  and  not  from  cold.  In  fact,  at  the  last 
but  one  of  the  shivers  the  old  mother  solemnly  said  “  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  human  soul  left  earth  for  Paradise.  ’  At  the  very  time 
she  said  this  her  daughter  was  drowned.  It  is  strange  how 
our  female  novelists  cling  to  all  kinds  of  absurd  superstitions. 
Let  Lady  Margaret  Majendie  study  the  bills  of  mortality,  and 
see  what  a  deal  of  shivering  ought  to  go  on  in  London  alone 
for  the  human  souls  that  every  hour  leave  that  one  town.  Man  s 
life  should  be  one  unbroken  ague-fit  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
However,  the  story  is  kept  pretty  well  clear  of  presentiments  ; 
and,  as  these  chilly  signs  are  not  given  till  we  are  just  upon  the 
close,  we  have  again  reason  to  congratulate  our  author  on  her 
moderation.  We  shall  hope  to  meet  her  again  in  a  novel  in 
which  we  shall  find  much  more  to  praise  than  to  blame.  Her 
faults  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  can  be  easily  avoided,  and 
her  merits,  greatly  as  they  are  obscured  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
are  not  inconsiderable.  Let  her  not  meddle  with  history,  keep 
clear  of  superstition,  avoid  mongrel  English,  and  not  lard  her 
sentences  with  French,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  she  may  give  us 
a  story  that  will  win  not  only  our  attention,  but  our  entire 
approbation. 


GASCOIGNE’S  LIBER  VERITATUM.* 

IIE  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  until  lately  one  of  the  darkest  in 
the  English  annals.  It  lay  between  mediaeval  and  modern 
history  like  the  belt  of  forest  that  divided  the  townships  of  our ' 
earliest  fathers — an  impenetrable  obscurity,  accessible  from  neither 
side  and  only  useful  for  the  feeding  of  pigs.  It  was  regarded,  in 
fact,  as  a  sty  populous  with  the  last  ill-grown  products  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  social  incurables  who  had  lived  beyond  their  time ; 
and  people  were  not  eager  to  explore  a  territory  at  first  view  so 
uninviting.  The  student  of  the  middle  ages  was  unwilling  to 
linger  over  their  ignoble  decay ;  and  the  student  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  did  not  care  to  look  back  into  a  time  that  seemed  to  give  so 
little  promise  of  the  brilliant  beginnings  of  modern  history. 
Besides,  the  direct  authorities  for  the  study  were  few  and  meagre. 
It  was  not  until  means  were  discovered  of  supplementing  these  autho¬ 
rities — in  other  words,  until  it  was  seten  that  society  was  entering 
upon  a  stage  in  which  the  indirect  evidence  of  contemporaries, 
such  as  that  presented  in  their  letters  and  journals,  was  to  balance 
or  even  to  outweigh  the  formal  judgment  of  professed  chroniclers 
— that  attention  was  at  length  given  to  the  period.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  Paston  family,  edited  long  ago  by  Sir  John  Fenn, 
served  as  an  index  to  the  scholars  of  the  present  generation,  whose 
work,  whether  put  forth  magnificently  “  under  the  authority  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,”  or  among  the  more  convenient  and  not 
less  scholarly  productions  of  the  Camden  Society,  or  (let  us  add) 
by  the  private  energy  of  Professor  Arber,  has  thrown  light  in  a 
peculiar  degree  on  the  age  which  now  takes  its  just  prominence  as 
immediately  preceding  and  foreshadowing  that  which  gave  its 
mould  to  modern  society.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  extent  and 
completeness  of  this  laborious  series  of  contributions  to  our 
historical  knowledge  of  the  period  in  question,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  distance  at  which  it  stands  from  the  indolent  per¬ 
formance  now  offered  to  us  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  in  the  shape 
of  a  collection  of  rfll  that  is  not  directly  theological  in  the  Liber 
Veritatum,  or  Theological  Dictionary,  of  Thomas  Gascoigne.  The 
custom  has  been  for  editors  of  such  books  to  aim  at  combining  the 
virtues  of  the  textual  critic  with  those  of  the  historian.  Mr. 
Rogers’s  ambition  has  been  different ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  example  of  unscholarly  editing  should  bear  th9  sanction  of  the 
authorized  press  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  does  not  appear 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  transcript  of  the  book  itself,  but 
Mr.  Rogers  claims  to  “  have  regularly  and  carefully  compared  the 
copy  with  the  original  manuscript.”  He  cannot  therefore  shift  the 
responsibility  of  having  produced  one  of  the  most  ignorant  editions 
of  a  mediaeval  work  with  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
acquainted.  It  is  not  merely  careless  (a  word,  for  instance,  is 
omitted  in  the  very  passage  which  he  has  given  us  a  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  in  the  photographic  facsimile  prefixed  to  the  book)  ;  it 
abounds  in  blunders  of  the  most  glaring  kind,  from  which  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  apprenticeship  in  reading  manuscripts  would  have  saved 
him.  To  those  who  are  not  skilled  in  this  branch  of  palaeography, 
or  who  have  not  an  intuitive  faculty  of  critical  emendation,  the 
book  will  present  pitfalls  and  stumbling-blocks  at  every  step. 

This  is  only  part  of  our  complaint  against  Mr.  Rogers.  If  he 
has  misconceived  the  duties  of  a  textual  editor,  he  has  still  more 
gravely  mistaken  the  purpose  of  an  introduction.  In  a  lengthy 
essay  of  seventy-four  pages  he  deludes  the  reader  into  imagining 
that  every  phase  of  English  life,  every  side  of  English  politics,  will 
find  some  illustration  in  the  book  of  Gascoigne  : — 

The  reader  [he  says,  p.  lxxxix.]  will  find  much  more  than  I  have  com¬ 
mented  on  in  these  extracts.  My  object  in  writing  this  long  introduction 
has  been  to  give  some  account  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  particularly  during  the 
period  which  followed  after  the  loss  of  the  English  possessions  in  France  to 
the  time  of  Gascoigne’s  death.  The  greater  part  of  these  notes  were  made, 

I  believe,  in  the  last  eight  years  of  Gascoigne’s  life.  He  lamented  over 
the  evils  which  had  already  come  upon  England,  and  he  foresaw  that 
greater  evils  were  in  store  for  her.  To  the  modern  student  not  the  least  of 
these  was  the  wreck,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  of  public  liberty  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions. 

Such  language  comes  very  excellently  from  the  moutb  of  tbe 
Liberal  member  for  Southwark;  but  those  who  read  his  forty 
pages  of  strictly  political,  and  in  particular  financial,  history  may 
lawfully  expect  to  find  something  corresponding  in  the  book  itself. 
We  have,  however,  only  been  able  to  discover  four  places  which 
Gascoigne  can  by  any  possibility  bring  to  justify  Mr.  Rogers’s 
portentous  display  of  economical  knowledge ;  two  are  mere  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Lombard  merchants,  and  the  other  two  are  harmless 
stories  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  royal  bailiffs.  One  of 
these  is  good  enough  for  translation : — 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  a  certain  king's 
bailiff,  by  name  John  Richworth,  said  to  a  fellow,  “  I  have  gained  no  profits 
to-day,  but  marry  will  I  give  a  stoup  of  wine  to  thee  or  to  another  who 
will  break  the  peace  to-day  in  this  town  ;  because  by  that  means  I  shall 
gain  the  profits.”  And  the  other,  having  taken  oath  that  he  would  break 
the  peace,  received  the  wine  from  the  bailiff,  and,  when  he  had  drunken, 
immediately  brake  that  bailiff’s  head  with  the  sherd,  saying,  “  I  have  done 
that  for  which  thou  didst  engage  me.”  And  a  great  brawl  arose  among 
those  in  the  town  and  in  the  castle  ;  and  in  such  wise  did  he  who  should 
have  been  guardian  of  the  law  engage  a  man  to  get  the  laws  broken,  in 
order  that  he  might  gain  the  profits  from  the  breach  of  the  law.  This  was 
done  in  the  town  of  Pontefract  in  the  county  of  York  ;  and  one  who  saw 
it  bore  witness  to  me  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1448,  in  the  manor  of  Hunslet, 
in  the  Diocese  of  York,  in  the  which  manor  I  was  boru  ”  (p.  128). _ 

*  Loci  e  Libro  Veritatum:  Tassages  selected  from  Gascoigne’s  Theological 
Dictionary,  illustrating  the  Condition  of  Church  and  State,  1403-1458.  With 
an  Introduction  by  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.  Oxford  :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  1881. 
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Little  wider  is  the  range  of  Gascoigne’s  political  observation. 
Outside  England  and  the  Church,  the  sole  event  which  seems  to 
have  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  besides  the  taking  of  Constantin¬ 
ople,  was  the  check  given  to  the  Turkish  advance  by  John  Hun- 
niades  in  1456.  Hunniades,  Gibbon  says,  “shared  the  glory  of 
the  defence  of  Belgrade  with  Capi9tran,  a  Franciscan  friar ;  and 
in  their  respective  narratives,  neither  the  saint  nor  the  hero  con¬ 
descend  to  take  notice  of  their  rival’s  merit.”  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  Gascoigne  fairly  apportions  the  glory  to  both  ;  hut  it  is 
significant  of  his  intense  vanity  that  in  the  numerous  references  to 
the  battle,  “  won,”  as  old  Fuller  would  say,  “  not  by  shooting  hut 
shouting,”  he  seldom  omits  to  add  that  he  alone  of  the  English 
Churchmen  made  it  the  motive  of  a  solemn  To  Deum  and  a  sermon 
in  the  University  Church. 

To  our  knowledge  of  English  history  he  contributes  chiefly  a 
few  references  to  Henry  VL’s  marriage,  with  its  accompanying 
cession  of  Maine  and  Anjou,  adding  certain  details  which  Mr. 
Rogers  seems  to  consider  valuable,  but  which  are  apparently  mere 
gossip  put  together  in  a  confused  way.  This  marriage  and  its 
issues — among  them  the  King’s  poverty,  “  so  that  he,  the  King  of 
England,  could  scarce  expend  from  his  lands  and  holdings  to  the 
value  of  forty  pounds  ” — are,  in  Gascoigne’s  mind,  the  prime  causes 
of  the  secular  troubles  of  the  time.  In  connexion  with  them  he 
touches  upon  the  character  and  position  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  of  Lord  Say  (who  would  allow  no  one 
to  preach  before  the  King  unless  he  first  saw  the  sermon,  or  else 
extracted  an  oath  from  the  preacher  not  to  attack  the  Government 
or  the  doings  of  the  Privy  Council,  privafi  vd  verms  pravi  concilii). 
He  discusses  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  briefly,  and  gives  an 
account  of  an  agrarian  outrage  which  would  be  more  interesting  if 
Mr.  Rogers  had  been  able  to  identify  the  case.  Beyond  these 
matters,  most  of  them  mentioned  just  incidentally,  Gascoigne  has 
only  a  few  crimes  and  breaches  or  evasions  of  law  to  notice,  and  a 
few  assaults  on  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  searching  through  the  book  to 
find  the  basis  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  introduction.  The  result  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  bare  chaff'  in  comparison  with  the  Professor’s  grain. 
But,  if  we  protest  against  the  abuse  of  the  position  of  editor  to 
make  his  book  a  peg  to  hang  whatever  he  may  have  to  say  on  all 
subjects  not  more  than  half  a  century  apart  from  it,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  introduction  considered  as  an  essay  by 
itself.  It  is  not  badly  written,  though  obscure  in  parts,  and  a 
little  discursive.  It  treats  the  fiscal  history  of  the  time  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Mr.  Rogers’s  special  knowledge  and  experience. 
But  what  we  regret  is  that  he  should  have  thrown  into  the  back¬ 
ground  what  really  makes  the  sole  intrinsic  interest  of  Gascoigne’s 
book — namely,  the  corruptions  of  the  English  Church  arising 
from  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  the  appropriation  of  benefices, 
the  indolence  of  the  bishops,  and  the  aggressive  interference  of  the 
Roman  Court  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  finances  of  the 
country.  On  these  matters  Gascoigne  is  very  energetic  and  elo¬ 
quent.  His  testimony,  if  that  of  a  partisan,  is  not  the  less  independ¬ 
ent  and  striking.  He  has  also  many  portraits  of  prominent  Church¬ 
men  of  his  time.  One  of  these  is  used  as  a  constant  illustration, 
serving  almost  every  separate  development  of  wrongdoing  on  which 
Gascoigne  comments.  His  typical  miscreant  is  Reginald  Pecock, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of  whose  works,  the  Repressor  of  over 
much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy,  was  printed  by  the  Rev.  Churchill 
Babingto* *  in  i860.  Mr.  Rogers  would  have  done  well  to  have 
looked  into  this  edition  more  carefully  than  he  has  done. 
He  might,  for  instance,  have  found  in  it,  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
Davies’s  Chronicle  of  England  to  1471  (published  in  1856  by 
the  Camden  Society),  a  correction  of  the  lines  which  Gascoigne’s 
manuscript  gives  as  “  Wyt  hath  wundur  that  reson  kan  not  tel ; 
how  a  moder  is  mayd  and  God  is  man”;  but  which  obviously 
must  read  “  Wyt  hath  wundur  that  reson  not  tel  kan,”  &c.  Mr. 
Babington  has  also  made  a  Thorough  study  of  Bishop  Pecock’s 
theological  position,  which  ought  to  have  been  used  as  a  check 
upon  the  vehemence  of  Gascoigne’s  rancour.  But  Mr.  Rogers  does 
not  appear  to  have  consulted  any  special  book  on  the  questions 
which  his  author  writes  about. 

Besides  his  views  on  Church  matters,  Gascoigne  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  with  regard  to  the  University  in  which  he  often  held  the 
post  of  Chancellor.  Indeed,  it  is  from  the  extracts  from  the  Liber 
Veritatuin  in  Anthony  a  Wood  that  Gascoigne’s  name  has  been 
chiefly  known.  We  jnay  observe  in  conclusion  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  that  an  index  (like  an  introduction)  should 
have  some  relation  to  the  book  itself.  This  is  a  demand  which, 
in  at  least  one  notable  instance,  the  present  table,  which  has  several 
false  references,  and  is  generally  chaotic.,  does  not  fulfil. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

WHEN  we  say  that  Uncle  Z.  is  a  romance  of  the  Black  Forest 
it  will  be  presumed  that  the  fancy  has  free  play  in  it.  For 
the  Black  Forest  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  classic 
ground  of  legend  and  supernatural  story ;  and  if  we  remember 
aright,  the  meetings  of  mortals  with  beings  of  the  spirit  world  in 
the  dark  ages  are  to  be  seen  commemorated  in  the  frescoes  on  the 
Trink-IIalle  of  Baden-Baden.  There  is  scarcely  a  stream  or  spring 

*  Uncle  Z.  By  Greville  l’hillimorc,  Rector  of  Henley-on-Thames. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1881. 

*  Purity  Unwin.  Bv  Sydney  Warrington.  London :  Remington  &  Co. 

1881. 


of  special  loveliness  but  has  its  well-authenticated  tradition  ;  the 
restless  spectres  of  former  tenants  haunt  the  roofless  halls  of  each 
ruined  Schloss ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  picturesque  defile  but  is 
shunned  by  the  peasant?  when  darkness  is  drawing  on,  at  cer¬ 
tain  uncanny  seasons.  These  ghostly  apparitions  used  to  be  as 
generally  accepted  as  any  article  of  the  peasant’s  creed,  although 
it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  have  lost  their  hold  upon  him 
of  late  years  with  the  spread  of  education  and  Radical  ideas. 
But  the  events  detailed  in  Uncle  Z.  happened  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  when  the  imagination  still  yielded  implicit  faith  to  the 
well-confirmed  authority  of  tradition.  The  legend  of  St.  Boniface's 
spring  is  a  very  natural  and  pretty  one,  and  might  have  com¬ 
mended  itself  easily  to  a  simple-minded  people ;  the  rather  that, 
when  once  it  had  been  received  in  the  country,  men  were  little 
likely  to  put  its  truthfulness  to  the  test.  But  the  art  of  Mr. 
Phillimore’s  clever  story  consists  in  his  making  a  chance  visitor 
and  an  Englishman  a  convert  to  the  popular  belief  without 
shocking  too  severely  the  critical  intelligence  of  sceptical  readers. 
Truly  it  does  not  seem  likely  at  first  sight  that  in  the  early  part 
of  this  nineteenth  century  a  young  traveller  should  find  running 
water  shrink  from  his  lips  because  he  cherished  hatred  and  malice 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart.  He  was  startled  at  the  phenomenon, 
and  so  are  we  ;  yet  we  are  made  to  feel,  taking  into  account  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings,  that  there  may  be  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  We 
are  inclined  to  admit,  with  the  hero  of  the  tale,  that  the  inter¬ 
mittent  flow  of  the  sensitive  spring  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
which  we  may  explain  as  we  will;  for  by  his  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  and  the  natives  of  the  Forest  the  author  has 
been  steadily  working  us  up  into  a  congenial  frame  of  mind.  And 
we  trust  the  more  to  the  impressions  of  the  narrator,  we  are  the 
more  assured  that  he  was  the  victim  of  no  delusion,  because  the 
beginning  of  the  tale  is  practical  enough,  and  in  healthy  contrast 
with  its  mysterious  development.  Carried  back,  as  we  have  said, 
for  nearly  sixty  years,  we  have  charming  sketches  in  outline  of  the 
successive  stages  of  the  journey,  with  the  various  modes  of  convey¬ 
ance  he  adopted.  Changing  from  diligence  to  post-chaise,  from 
po3t-chaise  to  saddle-horse,  we  have  him  jogging  quietly  forward, 
from  the  French  shore  of  the  Channel  to  the  approach  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  Schwartzwald,  through  the  Ilollenthal.  He  describes 
the  venerable  Rhenish  cities  as  they  were,  before  they  were 
awakened  from  a  life  in  death  by  the  rush  of  legions  of  tourists. 
Observing  and  moralizing  from  the  past  to  the  present,  he  wanders 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  wooded 
Bergstrasse  to  Freiburg.  Thence,  on  the  way  to  the  sylvan  Schloss 
of  the  somewhat  eccentric  relative  he  goes  to  visit,  there  is  a  series 
of  striking  pictures  of  the  scenery,  the  people,  and  their  picturesque 
dwellings.  Stranger  as  he  is,  these  pictures  are  made  to  appear  the 
more  lifelike  because  he  beguiles  the  slow  stages  of  the  road  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  servants  that  his  uncle  has  sent  to 
escort  him.  Nor  is  the  long  ride  without  dramatic  incident ;  as  on 
one  occasion  when  he  passes  the  night  of  a  violent  thunderstorm 
under  the  roof  of  what  is  half  a  farmhouse  and  half  an  inn. 
While  the  lurid  glare  of  the  flashes  is  lighting  up  the  dark  forest, 
and  the  woods  with  the  crashing  of  breaking  boughs  are  echoing  to 
the  long  peals  of  the  thunder,  he  listens  to  the  wild  tales  which 
are  being  circulated  in  an  awe-struck  company  who  are  sheltering 
from  the  tempest.  He  listens  with  the  greater  interest  because 
he  is  already  in  unfriendly  relations  with  a  singular  character  who 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  conversation.  Impulsive  and  romanti¬ 
cally  inclined,  his  prejudice  against  Ulric,  the  travelling  clockmaker 
of  Freiburg,  had  arisen  out  of  what  was  really  a  trivial  incident. 
And  it  must  be  granted  that  the  clockmaker,  who  was  morose 
and  ill-conditioned  enough,  was  in  a  great  measure  to  blame  for 
the  misunderstanding.  The  Englishman  had  run  up  against  him 
accidentally'  in  the  town  of  Diisseldorf,  when  the  man  was  carry¬ 
ing  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism.  Thenceforward,  the  two  de¬ 
tested  each  other  ;  and  it  was  unlucky  that  chance  or  fatality  should 
be  perpetually  throwing  them  together.  When  the  one  takes  his  seat 
in  a  Rhine  diligence,  the  other  mounts  on  the  roof.  When  the  one  is 
admiring  a  church,  the  other  is  at  work  in  the  clock-tower.  Now 
the  pair  have  met  again  in  this  lonely  Gasthaus  in  the  forest ;  and 
the  next  day',  when  the  Englishman  is  threading  the  glades  of  the 
pine  woods  on  horseback,  the  grand  scenery  is  spoiled  to  him  by' 
the  figure  of  his  bate  noire,  who  is  climbing  the  hills  in  advance 
and  cutting  oil’  corners  by  the  footpaths.  It  seems  something  more 
than  a  coincidence  when  he  discovers  that  this  Ulric  is  the  special 
protege  of  his  Uncle  Z.,  and  that  he  inhabits  a  cottage  in  a  clearing 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  castle.  The  youn°-  mail 
inwardly  resents  more  and  more  this  enforced  contact  with  the 
object  of  his  aversion.  And  ic  must  be  owing  to  that  aversion 
that  he  has  sought  in  vain  to  quench  his  thirst  at  the  waters  of 
the  enchanted  spring.  The  tacit  reproof  of  his  unchristian  frame 
of  mind  does  not  tend  to  diminish  his  hatred.  It  seems  likely  that 
he  is  to  leave  these  peaceful  scenes  a  worse  man  than  he  was  and 
that  he  must  carry  away  the  reproach  of  an  uneasy  con¬ 
science.  Nevertheless,  his  very  uneasiness  shows  an  inclination 
to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  Providence  sends  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  reconciled  to  his  enemy.  By  a  generous  impulse,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he  rescues  the  pet  child  of  the  clockmaker 
from  a  situation  of  extreme  peril.  Then  the  implacable  Ulric, 
whose  nature  in  many  respects  resembles  his,  goes  at  once  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  overpowers  the  saviour  of  his  child  with  his 
fervent  "latitude,  lhe  brave  stranger  receives  unstinted  admira¬ 
tion  and  praise  from  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  forest-village 
[  and  we  need  not  say  that  before  leaving  the  district  he  makes  a 
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point  of  satisfying  himself,  by  a  visible  sign,  that  the  beatified 
Boniface  has  made  peace  with  him  like  Ulric.  As  for  Uncle  Z, 
though  naturally  made  prominent,  he  really  plays  a  secondary  part 
in  the  story.  But  the  character  of  the  benevolent  aristocrat  of 
the  old  school  is  depicted  gracefully  and  vigorously.  lie  lives 
simply,  though  hospitably,  that  he  may  have  the  more  to  spare  for 
his  works  of  charity.  The  Providence  of  his  neighbourhood, 
though  never  forgetting  his  position,  he  is  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  his  humble  neighbours ;  though  unaffected  in  his  religion,  it 
belongs  to  the  custom  of  the  country  that  he  should  kneel  openly 
at  his  devotions  before  the  wayside  crosses ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  the  influence  he  establishes  over  the  nephew,  whose 
character  has  been  elevated  in  our  eyes  by  Uncle  Z’s  reluctance 
to  part  from  him. 

The  denouement  of  Purity  Unwin  chances  to  be  almost  con¬ 
temporaneous  with  the  visit  to  the  Black  Forest  which  is  described 
in  Uncle  Z.  The  story  is  a  fanciful  one ;  but  it  is  possible,  if  not 
probable,  and  the  interest  is  well  sustained  throughout.  The  im¬ 
probability  lies  not  so  much  in  the  plot  and  its  leading  incident  as 
m  the  characters  of  the  two  ladies  principally  concerned,  whose 
wishes  or  fancies  prompt  them  to  a  misdeed^of  which  we  should 
have  been  loth  to  believe  them  capable,  a  nere  is  an  hereditary 
-connexion  between  the  families  inhabiting  Summerwood  Hall  and 
Summerwood  Farm.  They  are  descended  from  the  same  stock, 
and  so  the  noble  Earl  of  Summerwood  is  of  no  better  blood  than 
the  hard-working  farmer  his  neighbour.  Indeed  the  peer  is  the 
head  of  the  junior  branch,  and  is  indebted  for  the  possession  of  his 
-ample  estates  to  the  generosity  of  the  farmer’s  ancestors.  So 
that  the  close  connexion  between  the  titled  and  the  agricultural 
Unwins  is  not  so  unnatural  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century  each  branch  had  a  daughter,  and 
each  daughter  bore  the  family  name  of  Clara.  Both  girls 
■^ere  gifted  with  good  looks;  but  Lady  Clara  Summerwood, 
who  inherits  the  estates  on  the  Earl’s  death,  was  brilliant 
and  beautiful.  She  was  impulsive,  emotional,  and  wayward,  too  ; 
while  “  Clary,”  as  the  daughter  of  the  farm  was  styled  by  way  of 
distinction,  was  far  more  self-contained.  Yet,  according  to  our 
presentiments,  notwithstanding  her  better-regulated  mind,  Clary 
was  decidedly  less  prepossessing.  That  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
cousin,  who  marries  and  loves  her  devotedly,  though  more  than 
suspecting  that  he  is  not  loved  in  return.  As  for  Lady  Clara,  with 
all  her  exaggerated  pride  of  birth,  she  had  insisted  on  making  a 
marriage  of  affection,  much  against  the  will  of  her  parents.  And 
her  husband  had  given  her  his  hand  out  of  sheer  delicacy  of 
feeling,  when  she  had  betrayed  to  him  an  affection  which  he  did  not 
-reciprocate.  Once  wedded,  she  is  morbidly  watchful  of  him.  She 
believes,  unreasonably  as  it  proves,  that  she  is  losing  hold  on  his 
heart,  because  she  has  not  given  him  the  son  he  desires.  When 
■she  discovers  herself  to  be  enceinte,  her  anxiety  only  increases. 
Tier  morbid  fancy  has  assured  her  beforehand  that  the  child  will 
be  a  girl,  and  in  that  assurance  she  addresses  herself  to  her  friend 
Clary,  who  chances  to  be  in  a  similar  condition.  Clary  yields 
partly  to  friendship,  but  more  to  ambition ;  and  it  is  arranged 
-that,  should  Lady  Clara's  presentiments  prove  true,  the  boy  and 
girl  shall  be  exchanged  at  their  birth.  The  woman  who 
-attends  her  is  taken  into  their  confidence,  and  the  exchange  is 
supposed  to  be  effected  accordingly.  Jeffrey  grows  up  an 
attractive  youth,  taking  after  his  mother  in  the  ardour  of  his 
nature ;  while  Purity  at  the  age  of  seventeen  is  a  simple  and 
beautiful  maiden.  Meeting  after  a  long  separation,  of  course  the 
youth  and  maiden  fall  in  love.  Probably,  in  the  circumstances, 
they  would  have  been  permitted  to  marry,  and  so  the  affair  would 
have  arranged  itself  quietly.  But  Jeffrey  insults  the  old  village 
■confidante,  who  revenges  herself  by  unfolding  to  him  the  story  of 
the  exchange.  Then  we  have  a  succession  of  thrilling  scenes  of 
auger,  remorse,  embarrassments,  explanations  with  the  injured 
husbands,  tears,  fainting  fits,  penitence,  and  forgiveness;  when, 
at  the  culminating  point,  and  to  our  surprise,  as  we  confess,  the 
author  has  compassion  on  the  feelings  of  the  fathers  who  have 
become  bound  up  in  children  who  .were  none  of  their  own.  The 
old  confidante  has  lied  maliciously  ;  the  exchange,  in  reality,  had 
never  taken  place,  since,  in  fact,  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  it. 
The  Lady  Clara  had  given  birth  to  a  boy  ;  but  her  friend  Clary 
had  encouraged  a  deceit,  for  reasons  which  certainly  seem 
rather  farfetched.  She  knew  that,  if  Lady  Clara  “  imagined 
Purity  to  be  her  daughter,  there  were  no  heights  to  which  the 
girl  could  not  aspire— probably  to  marry  the  heir.”  And  as  the 
girl  does  marry  the  rightful  heir,  with  every2 3 4 5 6 7  prospect  of  a  happy 
and  prosperous  future,  her  offence  is  far  from  having  its  appro¬ 
priate  punishment ;  nor  do  the  innocent  children  pay  the  penalty 
of  the  faults  of  their  mothers. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  alarming  progress  of  Socialism  in  Germany  would  seem  to 
be  more  and  more  directing  the  attention  of  German  econo¬ 
mists  towards  England  as  a  country  where  Communism  has  never 
taken  root,  and  where  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  uneasy 
as  they  frequently  may  be,  are  as  yet  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of 
individual  contract.  The  late  Professor  Held  (i)  had  intended 
to  be  the  historian  of  the  influences  which  for  the  last  hundred 

(i)  Zuei  Bucher  zur  socitilen  Geschichte  Englands.  \  on  Adolf  Held. 
Aus  deni  Nachlass  herausgegeben  von  G.  E.  Knapp.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate.  i 


years  have  been  steadily  elevating  the  status  of  the  English  work¬ 
ing  classes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  dissemination  of 
Socialistic  ideas  among  them.  A  lamentable  accident  terminated 
his  life  when  the  first  volume  only  was  ready  for  the  press. 
Enough,  nevertheless,  remains  to  make  a  creditable  beginning,  and 
to  show  that  the  completion  of  the  book  would  be  a  useful  and 
honourable  undertaking  for  a  competent  hand.  The  period 
embraced  in  this  volume  extends  to  1832,  when  the  Reform  Bill 
had  laid  the  foundation  for  subsequent  legislation  in  the  interests 
of  labour.  It  is,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  merely  introductory. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  careful  and  exhaustive  survey  of  the  political 
and  economical  literature  of  the  half-century  preceding  the  Reform 
Bill.  Bentham,  Cobbett,  and  Owen  are  treated  with  especial  ful¬ 
ness,  and  the  writer  concludes  that  it  has  been  the  salvation  of 
England  that  the  ideas  represented  by  the  last  two  names  never 
coalesced ;  but  that  political  agitation  in  this  country  has  always 
been  devoid  of  a  Socialistic  tinge,  and  vice  versa.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  Herr  Held  would  have  approved  the  principle  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  recent  efforts  to  detach  Socialism  from  social 
democracy,  inclined  as  he  would  probably  have  been  to  criticize 
the  means  employed.  The  lemainder  of  the  book  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  commerce  and 
industry,  of  the  decay  of  the  old  guilds  and  other  restraints  upon 
unlimited  competition,  and  of  that  predominance  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interest  which  bas  created  the  problems  whose  solution  the 
author  had  intended  to  describe. 

A  summary  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
by  the  late  Arnold  Ruge  (2),  is  of  course  written  from  the  point  of 
view  of  extreme  Liberalism,  and  in  many  respects  rather  resembles 
a  pamphlet  than  a  history.  It  is  nevertheless  spirited,  fair  in 
intention,  and  commendably  brief. 

Dr.  Wieseler’s  investigation  of  the  history  and  religion  of  the 
ancient  Germans  (3)  displays  much  erudition,  but  hardly  an  equal 
amount  of  judgment.  He  will  find  it  difficult  to  convince  philolo¬ 
gists  that  the  Germans  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Cymry,  or  even 
with  the  Parthians. 

Dr.  Dlihring  (4)  occupies  a  position  in  some  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  Schopenhauer,  but  much  more  disadvantageous. 
Schopenhauer  possessed  an  independent  fortune,  and  could  abuse 
the  Zunft  or  “  ring  ”  of  professors  who  stood  between  him  and  the 
public  to  his  heart's  content  without  fear  of  disastrous  consequences ; 
but,  if  poor  Dr.  Diihring  enjoys  the  same  immunity,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  the  Zunft  has  by  this  time  left  him  nothing  to  lose.  He  has 
been  deprived  of  his  professorship,  has  beenunable  to  bring  himself  to 
co-operate  with  any  party,  political  or  philosophical,  and  stands  alone 
in  Germany,  an  intellectual  Ishmael.  The  story  of  his  persecutions  is 
recounted  by  himself  in  a  volume  of  unusually  terse  and  racy 
German,  with  an  appendix  serving  as  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith. 
It  seems  clear  on  his  own  showing  that  he  is  much  too  pugnacious 
and  angular  a  man  to  fit  into  any  recognized  hierarchy,  and  the 
more  we  admire  his  rugged  independence,  the  less  surprise  we  feel 
at  the  inability  of  his  colleagues  to  work  with  him,  and  the  less 
disposed  to  attribute  their  treatment  of  him  to  the  mean  motives 
to  which  he  himself  not  unnaturally  ascribes  it.  The  official  world 
and  he  are  not  made  for  each  other,  and  the  sooner  he  recognizes 
the  fact  and  devotes  himself  to  authorship  pure  and  simple, 
eschewing  all  personal  controversy,  the  better  it  will  be  for  him  and 
his  country,  which  cannot  afford  to  spare  a  man  of  his  originality 
and  integrity.  Such  a  man  should  have  something  better  to  do 
than  venting  illiberal  abuse  of  professors  and  Jews,  and  proving 
how  thoroughly  he  is  himself  penetrated  by  Goethe's  maxim, 
“Nur  die  Lumpe  sind  bescheiden.” 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Schliemann 
employed  last  winter  in  an  exploration  of  the  Boeotian  Orcho- 
menus  (5),  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  King  Minyas,  the  first  of 
men,  according  to  Pausanias,  who  built  a  treasure-house.  A  thin 
volume  records  the  results  of  his  exploration — interesting,  but  less 
fruitful  than  he  probably  hoped.  The  site  of  Minvas’s  treasury 
was  well  known,  and  had  already  been  twice  attacked — first  by 
Lord  Elgin,  who  began  at  the  most  impracticable  point,  and 
soon  desisted  ;  aud  more  recently  by  a  Vandalic  magistrate,  who 
wanted  to  make  the  ruins  a  quarry  for  a  new  church,  but  was 
stopped  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  succeeded  in  completely  laying  bare  the  ground-plan  of  the 
ancient  building ;  but  his  only  actual  discovery  of  much  archaeo¬ 
logical  importance  is  the  elegant  ceiling  of  the  “thalamos,”  or 
recessed  chamber  opening  out  of  the  treasury,  exhibiting  a  rosetted 
pattern  otherwise  unknown  in  ancient  Hellenic  art,  and  manifest¬ 
ing  Assyrian  affinities.  It  is  figured  in  his  work.  Shortly  after 
the  completion  of  his  Boeotian  explorations  Dr.  Schliemann  betook 
himself  once  more  to  the  Troad  (6),  and  ranged  over  it  in  quest  of 
any  traces  of  ancient  remains  other  than  those  he  had  himself 
brought  to  light  at  Hissarlik.  His  conclusion  is  that  no  prehis- 

(2)  Geschichte  unsrcr  Zeit  von  den  Freiheitskriegen  bis  zum  Ausbruche  det 
deutschfranzosischen  Krieges.  Von  Arnold  Ruge.  Leipzig:  Winter. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  und  Religion  der  alien  Germanen  in 
Asien  und  Europa.  Von  K.  Wieseler.  Leipzig:  Heinrichs.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Sache,  I.tben  und  Feinde.  Von  Dr.  E.  Diihring.  Karlsruhe  : 
Reuther.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Orchomenos.  Bericht  iiber  meine  Ausgrabungen  im  Bbotischen 
Un  hom-nos.  Von  Dr.  II.  Schliemann.  Leipzig :  Brockhaus.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Bcise  in  der  Trotis  im  Mai  1881.  Von  Dr.  II.  Schliemann. 

Leipzig;  Brockhaus.  Loudon:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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toric  remains  can  exist,  except  at  a  place  called  Kurschunlu 
Tepeli ;  and  that  the  only  prospect  of  any  finds  of  the  classical 
period  is  held  out  at  Assos,  Antandros,  and  the  Alexandrian  Troas, 
a  city  whose  walls  were  six  English  miles  in  circuit.  The  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  superincumbent  stratum  of  rubbish  at  all  these  places 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  its  amazing  depth  at  Hissarlik.  Dr. 
•Schliemann’s  tour  is  very  agreeably  described,  and  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Homeric  enthusiasm. 

Professor  Kiene's  essay  upon  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (7)  is  a 
rare,  but  welcome,  phenomenon  in  German  criticism,  stoutly 
maintaining,  not  only  the  artistic  unity  of  the  epics,  but  their 
common  authorship.  Professor  Kiene  justly  observes  that  mere 
philological  attainments  do  not  of  themselves  qualify  a  critic  to 
dissect  a  poet,  and  that  Goethe’s  dictum  as  to  the  advantage  of 
studying  a  poet  in  his  own  country  is  as  applicable  to  Homer  as 
to  other  bards.  The  essay  concludes  with  some  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  bad  effect  of  merely  negative  criticism  in  education. 

The  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  hitherto  commonly  attributed  to 
Justin  Martyr,  is  likely  to  afford  a  bone  of  critical  contention  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  While  declining  to  attribute  it  to  Justin, 
Dr.  Driiseke  (8),  the  most  recent  inquirer,  contends  against  the 
hypothesis  of  Donaldson  and  Overbeck,  by  which  it  is  regarded  as 
a  fabrication  later  than  the  time  of  Constantine.  There  seems  no 
adequate  motive  for  such  an  aimless  supercherie  as  a  defence  of 
Christianity  after  its  definitive  victory  ;  while  the  inherent  proba¬ 
bility  of  Dr.  Driiseke’s  view,  that  it  actually  is  what  it  professes 
itself,  can  only  be  shaken  by  strong  internal  evidence,  which  is 
apparently  not  forthcoming.  Dr.  Driiseke  ascribes  it  to  nearly 
the  same  period  as  the  apology  of  Athenagoras,  about  177  a.d., 
and  strengthens  his  position  by  the  remarkable  verbal  analogies 
he  discovers  between  the  epistle  and  the  writings  of  Tertullian, 
which  certainly  seem  too  decided  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  An 
excursus  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Gregory  of  Neocsesarea  is 
appended,  which  contributes  some  interesting  data  for  the 
biography  of  Origen. 

“  The  Social  Policy  of  the  Church,”  by  J.  Albertus  (9),  puts 
forward  pretensions  to  be  a  philosophical  history,  but  resolves 
itself  into  a  dull  and  tedious  polemic  against  Protestantism  and 
the  arrangements  of  modern  society,  including  religious  toleration 
and  constitutional  government. 

Dr  T.  Kolde’s  sketch  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  Elector  of 
Saxony  (10),  Luthers  patron,  is  slight  but  interesting,  and  en¬ 
riched  with  several  unpublished  documents. 

Rubens  (1 1)  is  not  only  a  great  artist,  but  one  of  the  few  great 
artists  who  have  mingled  on  equal  terms  with  the  great  world, 
and  performed  in  it  a  part  not  unworthy  of  their  eminence  in 
their  own  peculiar  province.  Alike  as  court-painter  and  diplo¬ 
matist,  he  was  brought  into  frequent  connexion  with  illustrious 
personages,  and  his  letters  to  them — courtly  without  insincerity, 
and  deferential  without  servility — seem,  brief  as  they  generally 
are,  to  reflect  the  stately  and  liberal  spirit  manifested  in  his 
paintings.  They  thus  possess  a  considerable  interest  independent 
of  their  actual  contents,  and  this  interest  is  enhanced  by  the 
seasonable,  though  sparing,  annotations  of  their  latest  editor,  Herr 
Rosenberg,  who  has  succeeded  in  adding  about  a  fifth  to  the  col¬ 
lection  already  accessible  to  the  public.  Some  of  these,  indeed, 
only  exist  in  translations,  while  of  a  few,  written  in  a  difficult 
cipher,  abstracts  only  have  as  yet  been  made.  The  language  is 
most  commonly  Italian.  Herr  Rosenberg  is  under  great  obliga¬ 
tions  to  our  countryman  Mr.  Sainsbury :  but  one  special  feature  of 
his  collection  is  the  publication  for  the  first  time  of  Rubens’s  letters 
reserved  in  the  Mantuan  archives  in  the  original  text,  they 
aving  hitherto  been  printed  merely  in  extracts,  or  in  the  French 
version  of  M.  Baschet. 

Dr.  F.  Landmann  (12)  has  made  a  really  important  contribution 
to  the  critical  study  of  Elizabethan  literature  by  an  essay  on 
Euphuism,  which  he  has  defined  with  more  precision  than  here¬ 
tofore,  and  traced  to  its  source  in  a  foreign  literature.  The 
essence  of  Euphuism  does  not,  as  often  assumed,  consist  in  the 
affectation  of  phraseology ;  many  of  its  coryphaei,  Lyly's  pre¬ 
decessors,  were  wTorse  otlenders  in  this  respect  than  Lyly  himself. 
Nor  is  its  distinctive  characteristic  hyperbolical  conceit  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  as  subsequently  with  Gongora  and  Marini ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  definite  antithesis,  wrought  out  with  elaborate  monotony. 
Lyly  was,  nevertheless,  no  contemptible  waiter,  and  professedly 
adapted  his  compositions  to  the  taste  of  the  Court.  His  model, 
as  Dr.  Landmann  seems  almost  to  demonstrate,  was  “  The  Dial 
of  Princes,”  by  Bishop  Antonio  de  Guevara,  of  which  “Euphues” 
is  frequently  a  mere  imitation,  and  sometimes  a  mere  copy.  Some 
of  the  Spanish  ecclesiastic’s  stories  had  already  been  translated 
in  Pettie’s  “  Palace  of  Pleasure,”  published  two  years  before 
“  Euphues,”  and  these,  in  their  English  dress,  might  almost  pass 
for  the  production  of  Lyly  himself. 

(7)  Die  Epen  des  Homer.  Ton  Dr.  Adolf  Kiene.  Hannover :  Helwing. 
London:  Nutt. 

(8)  Der  Brief  an  Diagnetos.  Eeb.it  Bcilriigen  zur  Geschichte  des  Lebens 
vnd  der  Sell  r  if  ten  dts  Gregorios  vim  Neucacsarea.  Von.  Dr.  J.  Driiseke. 
Leipzig:  Barth.  London:  Nutt. 

(9)  Die  Sozialpoliti/t  der  A irehe.  Geschichte  der  sozia/en  Entwickelung 
in,  christlichen  Abendlande.  ton  J.  Albertus.  Regensburg:  Pustet. 
London :  Nutt. 

(10)  Friedrich  der  Weise  vnd  die  Anfiuge  der  Deformation.  Von  Dr. 
T.  Kolde.  Erlangen  :  Deichert.  London  :  N  utt. 

(11)  Rulensbrirfe.  Gesammelt  und  erliiutert  vui  Adolf  Rosenberg. 
Leipzig:  Seemann,  London:  Nutt. 

(12)  Der  Enphuismus,  sein  H'esrn,  seine  Quelle,  seine  Geschichte,  Sec. 
Von  1'.  Landmann.  Giessen:  Keller.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


Ilerr  Adolf  Palm's  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Stuttgart 
Theatre  (13)  is  both  a  valuable  and  an  entertaining  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  stage  in  Germany.  The  annals  of  the 
theatres  at  the  minor  capitals  of  Germany  are  more  eventful  than 
those  of  the  principal  theatres  of  most  other  countries,  on  account 
of  the  Court  patronage  they  enjoy,  and  the  emulation  which  has 
led  German  princes  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  ostentatious 
encouragement  of  the  stage.  The  Stuttgart  Theatre  has  had  its 
fair  share  of  patronage,  and  many  interesting  episodes  of  its 
history  are  brought  together  by  Herr  Palm,  whose  work  assumes 
the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  to  a  lady  friend.  The  chief  laurels 
of  the  Stuttgart  Theatre  seem  to  have  been  earned  in  connexion 
with  the  lyrical  drama;  nevertheless,  Herr  Palm  complains  that 
its  repertory  is  singularly  limited  ;  and  his  agreeable  little  book 
concludes  with  the  inquiry  why,  after  all,  Stuttgart  should  still  be 
an  unmusical  city  P 

The  Shakespeare- Museum  appears  to  have  been  a  periodical, 
edited  by  Herr  Max  Moltke  in  1870,  which  is  now  reissued  in  a 
volume  (14).  The  contents  are  partly  original  communications 
respecting  Shalcspeare,  partly  a  selection  of  remarks  from  various 
authors,  especially  German,  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  his 
works.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  well  chosen  ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  collection  will,  in  general,  interest  readers  in 
proportion  to  their  interest  in  Shakspeare.  The  best  of  all  the  con¬ 
tributions  is  a  lecture,  delivered  at  Weimar  in  1847,  in  the  German 
language,  but  evidently  by  an  Englishman,  in  which  the  notion 
that  the  Germans  discovered  Shakspeare  is  effectively  disposed  of, 
and  the  defects  of  Schlegel  and  Tieck’s  translation  are  smartly, 
but  good-naturedly,  exposed. 

Herr  Moltke  has  also  performed  a  useful  service  tef  Shakspearian 
students  (15)  by  bringing  together  the  materials  out  of  which 
Shakspeare  constructed  Hamlet — Saxo  Grammaticus  in  Latin 
and  German,  Belleforest's  story  of  “Amleth”  in  his  Histoires 
Tragiques,  and  the  old  English  version  which  Shakspeare  probably 
read — together  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  the  late  Dr. 
Gericke. 

Amtmanris  Magcl  (16)  is  less  interesting  than  most  of  E. 
Marlitt’s  novels.  It  is  pretty  and  well  written,  but  rather  feeble. 

The  selection  of  tales  from  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Nor¬ 
wegian,  translated  by  W.  Lange  (17),  comprises  nine  novelettes 
by  Kielland,  with  other  stories  by  Jonas  Lie  and  other  writers  of 
repute,  and  forms  altogether  as  pleasing  an  introduction  to  popular 
Scandinavian  Action  as  those  unacquainted  with  the  language  could 
desire.  Hermann  Lingg’s  “Byzantine  Novels  ”  (18)  leave  some¬ 
thing  to  be  desired  as  stories,  but  are  pervaded  by  a  poetical 
sympathy  with  the  barbaric  magnificence  and  gorgeous  decay  of 
the  Byzantine  period  which  endows  them  with  genuine  vitality. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  a  not  very  interesting 
number  of  the  Rundschau  (19)  is  a  story,  “  Bridget  of  Trogen,”  by 
0.  F.  Meyer,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  narrated  to  Cosmo  de’  Medici 
by  Poggio  Braceiolini.  It  is  worthy  of  the  time  and  place, 
vividly  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  Karl  Ilillebrand’s 
summary  of  the  recently  published  biography  and  correspondence 
of  Sir  Anthony  Pauizzi  is  neatly  executed,  but  contains  nothing 
new  ;  nor  is  there  much  originality  in  a  well-written  essay  on  the 
Laocoon  group.  A  “  communicated  ”  article  on  “  Kulturkampf,”  if 
really  proceeding,  as  stated,  from  an  exalted  Catholic  personage, 
displays  more  moderation  than  one  usually  expects  from  such 
quarters. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  in  our  day  for  men  of  letters  to 
become  editors  of  magazines.  The  eminent  novelist  Sacher-Masoch, 
hitherto  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  literary  guerilla 
or  free  lance,  now  appears  as  a  regular  captain  at  the  head  of  a 
very  respectable  body  of  recruits.  The  principal  claim  of  his  maga¬ 
zine,  Auf  der  Hohe  (20),  to  especial  attention  consists  in  its  cosmo¬ 
politan  character,  and  particularly  in  the  strength  of  the  Austro-' 
(Slavonic  aud  Magyar  elements,  hitherto  but  imperfectly  represented 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  Western  Europe.  Its  weak  point, 
in  the  first  number  at  least,  is  oblivion  of  Faust’s  dictum,  “  Name 
ist  Schall  und  Rauch,”  tbe  substantial  importance  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Vogt,  Bluntschli,  and  Mme.  Adolphe  Adam  scarcely- 
corresponding  to  the  celebrity  of  the  writers.  Ample  amends, 
however,  are  made  by  the  editor's  own  novelette,  Her  Juden- 
raphael,  open  to  the  charge  of  improbability  as  respects  some  of 
the  incidents,  but  sparkling  in  style,  and  full  of  pungent  humour 

(13)  Briefe  avs  der  Bretterwelt.  Enisles  vnd  Heiteres  aus  der  Geschichte 
des  Stultgarter  Hof  theaters.  Von  Adolf  Palm.  Stuttgart:  Bonz.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(14)  Shahespeare-Museum.  Eine  Sammtung  neuer  vnd  alter,  eigener  und 
fremder,  prosaiscliez  und  poetisclier  Beitrdge  zur  Shakespeare-Eitcrutur. 
Herausgegeben  vou  Max  Moltke.  Leipzig :  Barth.  Loudon  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

(15)  Shakespeare's  Hamlet- Quellen.  Zusammengestellt  und  mit 
Vorwort,  Einleitung  und  Nachtragen  von  weilund  Dr.  Robert  Gericke 
herausgegeben  von  Max  Moltke.  Leipzig:  Barth.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(16)  Amtmanns  Magd.  Roman  von  E.  Marlitt.  Leipzig:  Keit. 
Loudon:  Kolckmann. 

(17)  Shandinavisches  Novellenbnch.  Uebersetzung  von  W.  Lange. 
Berlin:  Auerbach.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(18)  Bgzantinische  Novel/cn.  Von  Hermann  Lingg.  Berlin  :  Janke. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(19)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Jahrg  viii.  lift.  2.  Berlin  :  Paetal.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(20)  Auf  der  Hohe.  Internationale  Revue  herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  1.  lift.  1  and  2.  Leipzig  :  Grossuer  Hz  Schramm. 
London :  Kolckmann. 
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and  exquisite  word-painting,  with  a  denouement  of  genuine 
pathos.  The  most  interesting  of  the  other  contributions  to  the 
first  number  are  Ilerr  Fastenrath’s  account  of  the  Calderon  fetes 
at  Madrid,  and  Colonel  Corvin’s  reminiscences  of  MacClellan’s 
hard-won  victory  at  Antietam  Creek ;  and  in  the  second  number 
F.  Von  Loher’s  account,  based  on  documentary  evidence,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany  during  their  palmy  days  ; 
and  M.  Lievin’s  study  of  the  introduction  of  popular  election 
into  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$ 7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  88  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TV  ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  tbe 

PR.-ETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM.”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOII,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  44  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  44  Christian  Martyrs.”  &e. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 


nnilE  ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  HIGH-CLASS 

-*•  PICTURES,  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  including:  Benjamin  Constant’s 
New  Picture  44  Presents  to  the  Ameer,”  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR  TOOTH  &  SONS’ 
Gallery,  5  Haymarket,  opposite  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Admission,  Is.,  including  Catalogue. 

TV/T  A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  January  27.  Entrance  Examinations  on 
January  26  For  particulars  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


T>  R  I  G  II  T  0  N  college. 

Principal— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  special  Army  Class  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
and  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  t  me.  The  course  of  instruction 
enables  Boys  to  go  up  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  27. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATIL— Tbe  College  is 

*  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BOARDERS  are  taken  in  the  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Head-Master;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Ciuck,  M.A. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Delicate  or  Backward  Boys — For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours, 
&c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A. 


T^RINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY, 
M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Preparation  lor 
the  Universities,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Special  Classes  for  the  Army  Examina¬ 
tions.  Great  attention]  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys. 
Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  &c.  &c.  Terms  50  and  GO  Guineas  per 
annum — Apply  to  the  Warden. 


WHARFE-DALE  SCHOOL,  near  BEN-RIIYDDING,  Leeds. 

*  V  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GEX’fLEMEN. -Advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergy. 
Natural  Science  taught  throughout  the  School 7  Splendid  site.  References  to  Noblemen, 
Church  Dignitaries,  &c.— Apply  to  Itcv.  T.  Granger  IIutt,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Sedbergh  School. 


YMESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  School  Books,  receives  TIIIRTY-THE,EE  BOY’S,  under  the  age  of  Fifteen, 
to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 


Cl-OOD  READING,  RECITATION,  ORATORY,  and  LEO- 

TURES.— A  retired  BARRISTER  (an  Oxford  Man),  and  former  pupil  of  eminent 
Tragedians  and  Elocutionists,  instructs  LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN.  Visits  or  receives 
Clergymen,  Barristers,  Public  Aspirants,  and  Students.  Specially  assisted.  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Languages  practised  rhetorically  when 
preferred.  Literary  Lectures  and  Recitations  given.  Institutions  and  Schools  attended. 
Terms  moderate.— Address,  Mr.  B.,  11  Old  Cavendish  Street,  W. 


WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  HURSLEY,  HANTS.— 

A.  M.  HEATIICOTE,  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters.  The  house  is  quite 
in  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Hornsey. 


FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  tb 


Universities, Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 


•J 

the 


RHEOLOGICAL,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY,  CIVIL 

-1-  SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS— PUPILS  rapidly  and  successfully  pre¬ 
pared.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references.— Address,  Rev.  W.  II.  Rowlandson,  Great 
Braxted,  Witham. 

A  RESPECTABLE  COUPLE,  giving  up  housekeeping,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  of  TRUST  ;  town  or  country.  A  nobleman  or 
gentleman  with  fishing  or  shooting  box  would  find  them  capable  of  doing  all  required  ;  have 
been  in  good  families _ Address,  J.  M.,  7  Bay  ham  Street,  Camden  Town. 

XT  AMPSTE  AD.  —  SOUTH  HILL  PARK  GARDENS, 

within  five  minutes  of  Hampstead  ITeath  Station,  N.  London.— TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD, 
a  Freehold  Double-fronted  HOUSE,  containing  fourteen  rooms,  also  bath-room,  with  a 
constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water.  Reception  and  Bed  Rooms  most  conveniently 
arranged.  Domestic  offices  on  ground  floor  ;  good  garden  at  the  rear.  The  house  is  in 
thorough  repair,  and  most  pleasantly  situated.  — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Dolman, 
House  Agent,  62  Haverstock  Hill,  and  60  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  nER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY— SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for— 

BOMBAY .  Weekly  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  I  Wednesday.  12  30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN .  „  |  From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 

London  Offices  :  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 


T3 RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  ot 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladiesand  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

__  _ _ _ BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

TV/TR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

At _L  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square,  Loudon  (.three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Physician,  West¬ 
minster  Hospital;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Major-Gen.  Spurgin,  C.B.,  Aldershot* 


the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon ;  and  hundr 
LauranCE’S  pamphlet,  44  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 


of  others,  in  Mr. 


Tq' URN  IS  II  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Casli  Prices  ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue, with  Terms,  post  free — 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road 
and  19,  20,  and 21  Morwell Street,  W.  Established  1862. 


DECORATION. 

AT  GRANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 
best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 


entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Eond  Street,  W. 

JAPANESE 

FOB  DADOS,  'WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

LEATHER 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Artistic  and  Inexpensive. 

PAPERS. 

C.  HiNDLEY  &  SONS, 

290  TO  294  -F3-L  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

“(3-ENERAL  G  A  R  F  I  E  L  D,’r 

SEW  PKESSED  CIGARETTES. 

“  General  Garfield.” 

Price  6cl.  per  Case  of  Ten. 

W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILL  S. 


WILLS’ 


UJIIRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothin?  is  so  highly  appre- 

ciated  as  a  ease  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered 
of  any  Wine  Merchant.  Queen’s  quality,  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  dozen.  Sports¬ 
man’s  special  quality,  50s.  per  dozen — Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 
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GERMANY. 

THE  German  Parliament  has  at  length  been  finally  con¬ 
stituted,  and  its  composition  can  now  be  definitely 
ascertained.  The  total  number  of  Conservatives  and 
Clericals  is  1S7,  and  that  of  the  Liberals  is  153.  The 
remaining  57  members  belong  to  small  separate  groups, 
of  which  the  Social  Democrats  with  13  representatives, 
the  Poles  with  17,  and  the  Alsace-Lorrainers  with  13,  are 
the  chief.  The  chief  losers  in  the  contest  have  been  those 
Conservatives  who  belong  to  the  more  Liberal  section  of 
their  party,  while  the  chief  gainers  have  been  the  Pro¬ 
gressists  who  belong  to  the  more  advanced  section  of  the 
Liberal  party.  If  the  National  Liberals  who  retain  the 
old  party  shade,  and  those  who  are  called  Secessionists 
because  they  have  split  off  from  the  National  Liberals, 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  Free-trade,  are  reckoned  to¬ 
gether,  the  total  number  in  this  Parliament  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former  Parliament.  But, 
as  more  than  forty  National  Liberals  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  proclaim  themselves  Secessionists,  the 
shade  of  Liberalism  in  the  party  generally  is  decidedly 
more  pronounced  than  it  was.  And  it  may  be  said  gener¬ 
ally  that  the  whole  character  of  the  new  Parliament  is  that 
of  a  Parliament  in  which  every  shade  of  opinion  has  be¬ 
come  accentuated.  The  Conservatives  who  have  survived 
are  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
Liberals  are  not  only  moi’e  numerous,  but  more  decidedly 
Liberal.  The  Social  Democrats  are  reinforced  by  five  new 
representatives.  Those  who  are  Poles  before  everything 
have  gained  an  accession  of  strength.  All  the  Alsace- 
Lorrainers  are  returned  either  as  Ultramontanes  or  as 
Protesters ;  and  there  is  now  a  little  band  of  Guelphs,  as 
they  are  called,  who  have  faith  in  the  special  doctrine  that 
the  harsh  treatment  of  Hanover  by  Prussia  ought  to 
be  .stopped.  It  may  be  remarked  that  exactly  the 
same  thing  is  happening  at  the  same  time  in  Austria. 
There  the  various  groups  of  the  German  party  in  the 
Parliament  have  agreed  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
to  form  a  United  Left  ;  while  the  Clericals  have  parted 
from  the  Ministerialists,  and  refuse  to  help  the  Minis¬ 
try  until  they  can  get  something  substantial  out  of  it. 
The  very  useful  map  of  German  representation  published 
in  the  Timas  shows  what  is  the  local  distribution  of 
opinion  in  the  Empire,  and  the  results,  if  not  unex¬ 
pected,  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  The  strength 
of  the  Conservatives  lies  in  the  old  provinces  of  Prussia, 
that  of  the  Clericals  in  the  Rhine  provinces  and  the 
vSouth,  that  of  the  Liberals  in  the  large  towns  and  in 
the  small  Protestant  States.  Every  member  for  Berlin  is 
a  Progressist ;  Hamburg  returns  two  Liberals  and  a 
Democrat,  and  Bremen  and  Lubeck  both  return  a  Liberal. 
Of  the  Liberals,  far  the  greater  number  are  members  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  naturally  most  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  many  of  the  Clericals  belong  to  the  landed 
gentry.  This  is  inevitable  in  a  country  like  Germany. 
There  are  no  other  classes  whom  the  electors,  if  they  wish 
to  return  men  not  utterly  unknown,  can  elect.  The 
present  Parliament  may  not  be  all  that  could  be  wished  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  not  as  good  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  Germany  in  its  present  stage  of  political  history 
could  produce. 

The  Emperor  was  not  well  enough  to  read  his  Address 
to  the  Parliament  on  its  assembling,  and  it  was  therefore 
read  for  him  by  Prince  Bismarck.  The  most  remarkable 


feature  of  the  speech  was  the  prominence  given  in  it  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Emperor  himself.  All  the 
favourite  measures  of  Prince  Bismarck  appeared  as  the 
favourite  measures  of  the  Sovereign.  It  was  the  aged 
W illiam  who  longed  before  he  died  to  see  the  great  work 
of  his  fife  completely  carried  out.  It  was  he  who  had  a  last 
saci’ed  duty  to  discharge,  and  who  appealed  to  members 
of  all  parties  to  help  him  to  carry  it  out.  His  grey  hairs 
could  not  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace  until  he 
could  take  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  soothing  knowledge 
i  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  Imperial  and 
provincial  Parliaments  not  sitting  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  to  be  a  system  of  State  insurance,  that  provision 
was  to  be  made  for  the  sick  and  aged,  and  that  a  tobacco 
monopoly  and  increased  duties  on  beer  and  spirits  were 
to  replace  direct  taxation.  There  is  something  at  once 
comic  and  pathetic  in  this  mournful  declaration  of  a 
Sovereign  very  old  and  very  much  revered  that  he  cannot 
die  happy  unless  he  lives  to  see  the  introduction  of  a  new 
machinery  for  selling  the  humble  cigars  in  which  his 
subjects  take  such  an  innocent  and  inexplicable  delight. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Emperor, 
whether  unassisted  or  under  the  persuasion  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  has  worked  himself  into  the  belief  that  all  the 
measures  to  which  he  referred  are  very  precious  to  him, 
and  ought  to  seem  very  precious  to  Germany.  He  knows 
the  loyalty  and  affection  which  the  mass  of  his  subjects  bear 
to  him,  and  he  may  have  honestly  thought  that,  if  he 
touched  the  right  chord,  all  resistance  would  disappear. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  his  intervention  will  have 
any  effect.  The  Parliament  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
measures  proposed  are  really  the  measures  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  the  Opposition  at  once  set  down  the  appeal 
of  the  Emperor  as  a  new  manoeuvre  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
And  then,  as  each  measure  comes  to  be  discussed,  it  must 
be  discussed  on  its  merits.  There  are  plausible  arguments 
for  a  tobacco  monopoly  and  plausible  ai’gnments  against 
it ;  and,  when  they  come  to  be  set  one  against  another,  it 
must  seem  to  the  disputants  somewhat  irrelevant  to  be 
reminded  that  a  man,  old  in  years  and  honour,  but  whom 
the  monopoly  cannot  possibly  affect,  fancies  he  should 
like  to  see  this  monopoly  established  before  he  dies.  An 
appeal  by  the  Emperor  to  the  country  on  any  question 
affecting  the  honour  or  European  interests  of  Germany 
would  have  had  a  very  great  effect ;  but  the  periods  at 
which  Parliament  should  sit  and  the  mode  in  which 
tobacco  should  be  sold  are  matters  too  prosaic  and  too 
minute  for  any  appeal  to  their  tenderer  and  nobler  emo¬ 
tions  to  guide  members  in  their  practical  decision. 

The  notion  that  Prince  Bismarck  ought  not  to  have 
announced  his  intention  of  proposing  measures  which  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  could  carry  may  be  English,  but 
'  it  is  certainly  not  German.  Prince  Bismarck  is  a  servant 
of  the  Crown,  not  a  Parliamentary  leader;  and  he  submits 
to  the  legislative  body  the  measures  which  the  Crown  pcr- 
'  mits  him  to  submit,  and  then  the  legislative  body  chooses 
whether  it  will  accept  them  or  not.  He  is  as  sure  as  he 
ever  was  that  all  his  favourite  measures  are  good,  and  he 
places  them  before  the  new  Parliament  as  he  placed  them 
before  the  old.  If  he  does  not  carry  all,  he  may  carry 
|  some  ;  and  those  that  he  does  not  carry  one  Session  he 
'  may  carry  another.  It  is  not  by  any  means  improbable 
that  he  may  carry  some  of  his  measures  in  the  next  few 
1  months.  When  the  first  vote  of  the  Session  was  taken, 
the  Government  carried  its  nominees  for  the  Presidency 
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and  for  both  the  Vice-Presidencies  of  the  Parliament. 
So  long  as  the  Clericals  work  with  him  he  has  a 
majority  as  against  the  Liberals,  and  he  can  only  be 
beaten  by  a  coalition  of  Liberals  and  outsiders  ;  but  the 
outsiders  are  more  likely  to  go  with  him  than  against  him. 
When  he  is  trying  to  please  the  Socialists,  he  will  have  the 
Socialists  with  him,  and  most  of  the  Clerical  outsiders ;  and 
all  the  Poles,  and  many  of  the  Alsace-Lorrainers,  are 
Catholics.  Then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  objections  to  Prince  Bismarck’s  measures  are  not  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  measures  themselves,  but  to  something  that 
is  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  proposals.  No  one  can 
possibly  deny  that  it  is  most  inconvenient  that  the 
German  Parliament  should  sit  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Prussian;  but  those  who  take  pride  in  the  German 
Parliament  fear  lest,  if  it  did  not  insist  on  sitting  every 
year,  it  might  be  eclipsed  by  the  equal  prominence  given 
to  the  Prussian  Parliament.  The  last  Parliament  did  not 
object  to  the  principle  of  State  insurance ;  but  it 
wished  that  each  State  should  undertake  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  itself,  and  not  that  one  central  body 
should  do  the  whole  of  the  work.  In  the  same  way, 
the  reluctance  felt  to  allow  the  introduction  of  a 
tobacco  monopoly  is  not  an  objection  to  the  particular 
mode  of  raising  a  revenue  so  much  as  an  objection 
to  a  vast  extension  of  the  central  bureaucracy.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  come  to  think,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  true  secret  of  keeping  the  Empire  together  is  to 
centralize  as  much  as  possible,  and  his  great  difficulty  is  to 
get  a  Parliament,  the  majority  of  which  is  opposed  to 
centralization,  to  pass  his  measures.  He  can  only  obtain  a 
majority  by  manoeuvring ;  but  he  has  good  reason  for 
thinking  that  his  power  of  manoeuvring  is  considerable. 
He  knows  that  most  of  the  Clericals  are  opposed  to  cen¬ 
tralization  ;  but  he  calculates  that  they  will  let  things  pass 
that  they  do  not  much  like  if  they  get  concessions  made  to 
them  on  religious  matters  as  to  which  they  feel  a  burn¬ 
ing  and  immediate  interest,  and  they  are  supposed  to  look 
with  great  favour  on  the  proposal  for  restoring  Guilds 
over  which  the  Church  might  exercise  a  secret,  but  very 
powerful,  influence.  If  he  can  get  the  Clericals  with  him, 
he  can  also  probably  get  many  of  the  outsiders ;  and  thus, 
even  in  the  present  Parliament,  he  may  win  successes  that 
will  go  some  way  to  compensate  him  for  his  electoral 
defeats.  The  gain  to  Germany  of  the  recent  elections  is, 
not  that  Prince  Bismarck  will  be  prevented  entirely  from 
getting  his  way,  but  that  he  will  be  exposed  to  a  greater 
amount  of  independent  criticism  than  he  has  hitherto  re¬ 
ceived,  and  that  the  country  is  now  conscious  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  resent  the  bullying  and  the  arrogance  of  the 
Ministerial  party. 


THE  STAFFORD  ELECTION. 

THE  importance  of  the  Stafford  election  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable,  though  it  may  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  organs  of  the  winning  party.  The  result  may  be  set 
off  against  the  Ministerial  triumph  at  Berwick,  leaving  the 
Opposition  a  large  balance  of  recent  elections  in  their  favour. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  successes  of  Conservative  candi¬ 
dates  were  attended  by  unsatisfactory  circumstances.  One 
or  two  of  them  had  imitated  the  conduct  of  their  adver¬ 
saries  at  the  general  election  by  tampering  with  the  Irish 
vote ;  and  it  seems  possible  that  in  some  places  they  may 
have  profited  by  the  passing  delusion  of  the  form  of  Pro¬ 
tection  which  was  called  Fair-trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  counter- deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  the  alleged 
drawbacks  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Irish  vote, 
and  the  doubt  which  exists  whether  the  farmers  of  North 
Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire  really  thought  a  revival 
of  the  Corn-laws  either  possible  or  desirable.  The  ex¬ 
cuses  by  which  a  losing  party  consoles  itself  for  defeat 
would  be  more  effective  if  they  were  not  always  forth¬ 
coming.  When  by-elections  one  after  another  turn  against 
the  Government,  it  may  be  probably  inferred  that  its  policy 
is  becoming  unpopular.  The  return  of  Mr.  Salt  for  Stafford 
is  so  far  satisfactory  that  it  cannot  be  explained  away.  It 
is  possible,  though  not  certain,  that  the  Irish  voters 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Land  League  as  faithfully  as 
when,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Mr.  Parnell  was  the  active 
supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  it  seems  that  there  are 
in  Stafford  only  a  few  Irish  voters,  and  the  contest  was 
decided  by  the  genuine  constituency.  Mr.  Salt,  who  is 


an  intelligent  and  well-informed  politician  with  some  offi¬ 
cial  experience,  talked  no  nonsense  about  Fair-trade.  His 
position  and  character  undoubtedly  gave  him  local  influence; 
but  modern  Liberalism  incurs  a  check  as  often  as  con¬ 
stituents  take  personal  claims  into  consideration.  The 
managers  of  the  party  are  best  satisfied  when  their  nominee 
relies  exclusively  on  the  recommendation  of  some  club 
or  committee,  backed  by  an  inevitable  certificate  from 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  losers  are  estopjsed  from  the  pretext  that  their 
defeat  was  caused  by  the  unpopularity  or  other  demerits 
of  their  candidate.  They  had  the  choice  of  several  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  the  majority  of  the  managers 
thought  that  their  best  chance  lay  in  the  choice  of  an 
extreme  partisan  belonging  to  the  variety  which  is  known 
as  a  working-man.  Mr.  George  Howell  is,  in  fact,  a 
journalist;  but  he  judiciously  continues  to  describe  him¬ 
self  by  the  employment  which  he  formerly  pursued.  The 
late  member,  Mr.  Macdonald,  had  recommended  himself 
to  the  choice  of  the  Stafford  electors  by  a  similar  career, 
except  that  he  had  accumulated  a  property  which 
is  said  to  have  been  considerable.  As  a  Trades-Union 
delegate  he  was  accused  of  causing  enormous  mis¬ 
chief,  both  to  his  clients  and  to  their  employers, 
by  promoting  unnecessary  strikes ;  but  operatives  seem 
always  to  prefer  the  leaders  who  represent  their  passions 
rather  than  their  interests.  The  Stafford  Liberals  had 
plausible  grounds  for  thinking  that  their  cause  would  be 
.  served  by  the  choice  of  a  candidate  who  had  once  been  an 
outsider.  They  had  some  hesitation  in  re-electing  their 
nominee  ;  but,  having  made  up  their  minds,  they  supported 
Mr.  Howell  with  laudable  zeal  and  unanimity.  One  of 
the  Government  Whips  was  detailed  to  assist  in  the 
canvass ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  matter  of  course,  wrote 
to  approve  their  choice,  and  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 
He  wanted,  as  he  declared,  more  working-class  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  considered  Mr.  Howell  an 
excellent  representative  of  the  class.  It  is  probable  that 
comparative  humility  of  social  status  may  tend  to  insure 
that  implicit  obedience  to  the  Prime  Minister  which 
has  become  the  most  indispensable  qnality  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  ;  but  any  other  Liberal  candidate  might  have 
counted  on  receiving:  a  testimonial  from  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  not  clear  that  these  familiar  documents  have  any 
effect  on  electoral  contests;  but,  in  case  of  failure,  they 
involve  the  disadvantage  of  involving  the  great  chief  of 
the  party  in  a  provincial  defeat. 

There  is  perhaps  a  certain  absurdity  in  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  the  opinions  and  votes  of  the  small 
tradesmen  and  workmen  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  in  a  third-rate  borough ;  but,  if  the  electoi’S  of 
Stafford  really  disapprove  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
they  perhaps  represent  the  present  tendency  of  popular 
judgment.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  artisans  of 
Stafford  should  sympathize  strongly  with  the  plun¬ 
dered  Irish  landlords,  and  yet  they  may  share  the 
natural  disgust  of  Englishmen  at  a  shameless  perver¬ 
sion  of  justice.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  they  are 
not  now  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  contrived  to  elicit  by  his  unscrupulous  de¬ 
clamations  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election.  Some  of 
them  may  perhaps  have  resented  the  sacrifice  of  national 
honour  in  the  Transvaal ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that,  in  the  absence  of  strong  political  excitement, 
they  preferred  a  respected  and  capable  neighbour  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  agitator  from  London.  The  credit  of  the  borough 
for  purity  seems  of  late  years  to  have  been  re-estab¬ 
lished.  Lord  Campbell,  who  more  than  once  contested  it, 
with  the  result  of  becoming  its  representative,  candidly 
avows  his  disgust  at  the  open  purchase  of  votes  in  which  he' 
found  himself  compelled  to  engage.  In  those  happy  times 
some  of  the  electors  came  to  the  polling-booths  with  five- 
pound  notes  stuck  in  their  hats.  In  the  course  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  fashions  change,  sometimes  for  the  better. 
The  Stafford  election  may  not  improbably  serve  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  for  additional  Conservative  victories.  Constitu¬ 
encies,  like  single  persons,  incline  to  the  winning  side.  It 
is  highly  desirable  to  diminish  the  great  majority  which 
has  not  yet  been  seriously  impaired.  A  despotic  and  reck¬ 
less  Minister  becomes  more  cautious  when  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  continues  to  represent  popular  opinion.  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  not  make  the  mistake,  as  in  1874,  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  dissolution  because  he  may  have  lost  a  few 
occasional  elections ;  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
series  of  local  defeats  may  accelerate  the  production  of  the 
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threatened  Reform  Bill.  It  will  be  an  obvious  remedy 
for  reaction  to  enfranchise  new  voters  that  they  may 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  The  counties,  under  a 
system  of  household  suffrage,  may  perhaps  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  boroughs. 

No  idler  taunt  has  at  any  time  been  uttered  than  the 
question  addressed  to  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
whether  they  would,  if  opportunity  offered,  be  ready  to  take 
up  the  reins  of  government.  If  it  were  necessary  to  return 
an  answer,  they  might  fairly  insist  that  the  present 
^Ministers  should  abate  the  anarchy  and  misgovernment 
for  which  they  are  responsible.  It  is  true  that  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government  would  find  still  greater  difficulty  in 
repressing  Irish  disorder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
if  they  had  arrested  the  chief  demagogues  of  the  Land 
League,  some  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  would  be 
rousing  the  Irish  to  fury  by  denouncing  the  breach  of  the 
Constitution.  The  present  Opposition,  as  represented  by 
its  regular  leaders,  has,  like  the  Irish  gentry,  supported 
the  Government  from  the  time  when  it  first  began  to 
discharge  its  primary  duty.  They  may  well  complain  of 
their  inability  to  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  some  of  their  op¬ 
ponents.  None  of  the  scandals  which  have  been  denounced 
in  the  conduct  of  recent  elections  has  been  so  outrageous  as 
the  issue,  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Solicitor-General,  of  a 
placard  in  which  the  authors  of  the  document  advertise, 
in  recommendation  of  the  official  candidate,  some  of  the 
most  iniquitous  decisions  of  the  Sub-Commissioners.  A 
list  of  the  rents  of  several  farms,  with  the  extravagant 
reductions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  is  published 
as  an  inducement  to  the  farmers  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
the  Government  which  promised  justice  to  the  landlords. 
The  bid  for  the  Irish  vote  in  North  Durham  sinks  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  appeal  of  Mr. 
Porter’s  friends  to  the  cupidity  of  Ulster  tenants.  Unless 
the  placard  is  disavowed,  it  will  seem  as  if  a  Law  Officer 
of  the  Crown  had  not  only  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Sub-Commissioners,  but  taken  credit  to  his  colleagues 
and  superiors  for  a  gross  perversion  of  the  law.  Even  if  the 
decrees  had  been  strictly  consistent  with  justice,  it  would 
have  been  unbecoming  to  represent  an  ostensibly  judicial 
decision  as  a  benefit  conferred  on  a  certain  portion  of  the 
community  by  a  political  party.  The  ruin  inflicted  on 
Irish  landowners,  the  spoliation  with  which  English  land- 
owners  are  threatened,  may  probably  have  produced  a 
general  distrust  of  the  Government  in  the  minds  of  con¬ 
stituencies  which  are  not  themselves  immediately  affected. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  feeling  with  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  some  of  his  colleagues  are  regarded  by 
moderate  politicians  and  by  those  who  have  much  to  lose. 
On  the  other  side,  they  may  count  on  the  enthusiastic  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  Radical  Clubs  in  England. 


SPEECHES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE  chief  speeches  of  the  week  have  not  been  political. 

Sir  Richard  Gross  has  been  making  the  tour  of  his 
constituency,  and  has  offered  what  it  was  expected  from  him 
that  he  would  offer,  the  views  of  a  very  fair  and  moderate 
Conservative  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  But  otherwise 
the  principal  speeakers  have  dealt  with  questions  which 
are  only  political  in  the  sense  that,  while  there  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  principles,  parties  vary  somewhat  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  these  principles  are  to  be  applied.  Sir 
Thomas  Acland  spoke  on  agricultural  depression ;  Mr. 
Chamberlain  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  Bills  through 
Parliament  which  are  not  pushed  on  by  the  fervour  of 
party ;  Mr.  Courtney  on  the  proper  management  of  political 
associations.  These  are  all  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
whole  community,  and  the  differences  they  provoke  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  party  differences.  Sir  Thomas  Acland 
wishes  to  see  the  owners  of  life  estates  invested  with 
the  power  of  selling,  either  to  get  rid  of  incumbrances,  or 
to  obtain  capital  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  they 
retain.  These  were  precisely  the  objects  which  Lord 
Cairns  sought  to  attain  in  his  Bill  of  last  Session. 
Further,  Sir  Thomas  Acland  wishes  to  see  the  cultivator 
secured  in  his  unexhausted  improvements,  and  no  one  has 
come  forward  more  prominently  to  give  the  tenant  this 
security  than  so  vigorous  a  Conservative  as  Mr.  Chaplin. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  Parliament  to  give 
every  reasonable  aid  to  agriculture  that  legislation  can 
give.  But  the  further  inquiry  is  pushed  the  more 
clearly  will  it  appear  that  agricultural  depression  is 


very  little  connected  with  defective  legislation.  The 
depression  is  greatest  in  the  heavy  lands  of  Not¬ 
tinghamshire  and  the  adjacent  counties.  There  a 
custom  rigidly  upheld  gives  the  tenants  everything  they 
can  possibly  wish  for  in  the  way  of  compensation.  They 
never  think  of  leases,  hold  on  as  long  as  they  like, 
and  go  when  they  like,  sure  of  being  repaid  for  any  outlay 
by  the  incoming  tenant.  But  now  large  tracts  of  land  are 
left  unoccupied,  because  one  set  of  tenants  has  lost  its 
capital,  and  no  other  set  of  tenants  likes  to  face  the  chance 
of  losses  in  wet  seasons.  Legislation  cannot  help  agri¬ 
culture  when  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount  of  rent  or 
of  the  terms  of  tenure,  but  of  a  business  into  which  men 
of  business  will  not  go.  In  order,  however,  that  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation  may  seem  to  have  some  grand  aim,  one 
set  of  speakers  clings  to  the  notion  that  a  system  of 
peasant-proprietorship  should  somehow  be  established  in 
England.  Legislation  might  foster  such  a  system  if  the 
State  chose  to  lend  money  to  the  poor  to  enable  them  to 
buy  land.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  State  should 
lend  money  to  enable  a  poor  man  to  grow  corn  than 
why  it  should  lend  him  money  to  make  bread  or  to 
carry  loaves  about  in  carts.  Unless  the  State  makes  all 
taxpayers  pay  to  give  a  bonus  to  one  set  of  adventurers, 
legislation  cannot  help  or  hinder  peasant-proprietorship. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  peasant-proprietorship  in  England 
is  a  bad  business.  It  already  exists.  There  are  thousands 
of  peasant-proprietors  at  this  moment  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  of  all  sufferers  from  agricultural  depression 
they  have  been  the  greatest.  It  does  not  extend,  because 
it  would  not  pay  to  extend  it.  There  is  any  amount  of 
land  to  be  bought  now  by  peasants  if  they  had  the  money 
and  chose  to  purchase.  The  poor  do  not  purchase  because 
they  have  not  got  the  money,  or,  if  they  have,  they  know 
that  the  worst  possible  investment  they  could  select  would 
be  the  purchase  of  a  tiny  plot  of  land  on  which  they  would 
have  to  work  like  slaves,  and  which  would  ruin  them  in 
the  first  bad  season. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  entertained  by  the  Carpenters* 
Company ;  and,  after  paying  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his 
hosts  as  affording  an  excellent  specimen  of  local  self- 
government,  he  went  on  to  say  that  it  pained  him  deeply 
to  think  how  very  imperfect  the  system  of  local  self- 
government  is  in  London,  outside  the  City.  But  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  of  no  use  that  he  personally  should 
see  the  evil,  and  bo  desirous,  or  even  ready,  to  provide  a 
remedy.  He  is  only  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  cannot  even  get  Bills 
such  as  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  in  which  all  traders  are 
deeply  interested,  through  a  Parliament  which  does  not 
for  a  moment  deny  that  the  present  bankruptcy  system 
is  full  of  the  most  scandalous  abuses.  Parliament  cannot 
pass  Bills  which  it  knows  it  ought  to  pass  because  it  is 
hampered  by  the  obsolete  rules  of  its  own  procedure.  The 
correction  of  the  rules  of  Parliamentary  procedure  is  not 
in  itself  a  party  question.  It  was  quite  as  unsatisfactory 
to  Lord  Cairns  as  it  can  have  been  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  he  could  not  get  his  Bankruptcy  Bill  through  an 
overworked  House  of  Commons.  Every  sensible  Con¬ 
servative  would  be  glad  to  see  the  House  made  more 
efficient  as  a  legislative  body,  provided  efficiency  was 
understood  to  mean,  not  merely  rapidity  in  passing  Bills, 
but  adequate  deliberation  in  discussing  them,  and  an 
adequate  power  of  improving  them.  But  directly  any  one 
of  any  party  sets  himself  to  consider  how  the  procedure 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  profitably  altered, 
he  finds  that  he  is  plunging  into  a  very  large  question. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  other  Ministers  who  have  Bills  in 
which  they  take  a  lively  interest,  but  which  they  can¬ 
not  get  passed,  very  naturally  think  and  speak  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  if  it  was  only  a  legislative 
body.  But  it  is  not  only  a  legislative  body.  It 
is  also  the  administrator  of  the  national  money, 
and  it  is  a  court  of  inquiry  before  which  the 
Executive  is  daily  called  to  defend  itself.  Then,  as  a 
legislative  body,  it  works  in  a  double  capacity.  It  sits  to 
consider  the  Bills  which  the  Government  presents  to  it, 
and  which  the  Government  has  a  more  or  less  definite 
wish  to  see  passed.  It  also  sits  to  consider  the  tentative 
schemes  of  legislation  which  any  member  may  present  to 
it,  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of  getting  his  Bill  passed 
as  with  the  object  of  awakening  public  attention  to  a 
project  which  he  personally  thinks  of  great  importance. 
If  from  the  total  time  during  which  the  House  sits  wo 
deduct  the  time  given  to  the  Budget  and  the  Esti- 
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mates,  the  time  consumed  in  examining  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive,  and  the  time  assigned  to  private  legislators,  it 
■will  be  found  that  the  period  remaining  for  the  discussion 
of  Government  measures  is  not  at  all  large.  That  this 
comparatively  short  period  should  he  turned  to  better 
account  than  it  is  at  present  is  the  object,  not  only  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  of  the  majority  of  members  of  both  parties. 
But  the  Opposition  naturally  wants  to  know  how  the 
Ministry  proposes  to  effect  its  purpose.  Passing  more 
Bills  in  the  same  time  may  mean  doing  good  work  more 
quickly,  but  it  may  also  mean  doing  bad  work  quickly ; 
and  to  do  its  work  well  the  House  of  Commons  must  take 
time  not  only  to  see  that  a  Government  Bill  is  made  as 
perfect  as  it  can  be,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently 
discussed  to  convince  the  country  that  it  is  wanted,  and  to 
let  the  country  know  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Courtney  presided  on  Thursday  at  a  first  meeting 
of  a  Liberal  Working-Men’s  Association.  There  was 
hardly  a  word  that  he  uttered  which  might  not  have  come 
equally  well  from  the  lips  of  a  sound  and  intelligent  Con¬ 
servative.  He  drew  a  comparison  between  the  richer  and 
the  poorer  classes  of  voters,  and  while  he  complimented 
working-men  on  their  superior  readiness  to  take  the 
moral  or  emotional  side  on  any  question  which  permits 
a  summary  decision  in  obedience  to  the  nobler  feel¬ 
ings,  he  honestly  told  his  working  friends  that  they 
were  sadly  deficient  in  every  question  which  demanded 
knowledge  or  patient  investigation.  On  financial  questions 
he  had  noticed  that  working-men  thought  the  world  had 
an  inherent  tendency  to  go  wrong.  Protectionists  may 
be  fools,  but  they  count  the  mass  of  working-men  in 
the  civilized  world  among  their  members.  Mr.  Courtney 
implored  his  listeners  to  go  to  work  in  a  new  way.  If 
they  wished  to  vote  rightly,  they  must  learn  to  weigh  every 
side  of  every  question,  to  suspend  their  judgment,  to  seek 
knowledge  from  every  quarter.  But  those  whom  he  ad¬ 
dressed  were  not  only  working-men,  they  were  also  members 
of  a  Liberal  Association,  and  Mr.  Courtney  was  urgent  in 
pressing  on  them  the  dangers  to  which  all  political  asso¬ 
ciations  are  liable.  The  chief  danger  is  that  the  machinery 
comes  to  be  thought  of  as  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  objects  to  which  the  machinery  is  nominally  directed. 
The  intelligent  working-menbf  Liskeard  are  to  take  proper 
precautions  against  this  danger.  They  are  not  to  be  the  tools 
of  wire-pullers.  They  are  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
decide  what  are  the  objects  for  which  their  machinery 
is  to  be  used,  to  convince  themselves  by  long  painful 
thought  that  these  objects  are  good,  and  then  to  use 
their  machinery.  Above  all,  Mr.  Courtney  warned  his 
hearers  against  concentrating  their  thoughts  on  some  one 
man  and  making  him  their  hero  and  idol.  He  thought 
it  a  bad  sign  for  France  that  it  had  got  into  the 
way  of  thinking  that  M.  Gambetta  is  everything,  and 
that  Republicanism  has  no  meaning  until  M.  Gambetta 
expounds  what  it  means.  In  the  same  way,  while  paying 
a  hearty  tribute  to  the  great  qualities  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
had  the  courage  to  own  that  he  thought  it  a  misfortune 
for  the  Liberal  party  that  it  pinned  its  faith  so  entirely  on 
one  man,  and  did  not  study  its  own  principles  and  work 
for  their  triumph  apart  from  any  man  or  men  who  might 
temporarily  happen  to  be  their  chief  representatives.  This 
is  all  excellent  in  its  way.  It  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  every  party,  and  to  the  whole  country,  if  voters  of  the 
humbler  class — that  is,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  votes — would  begin  by  recognizing  their  complete 
ignorance,  would  earnestly  seek  to  be  instructed,  would 
resent  wire-pulling,  and  would  bring  the  utterances  of 
popular  favourites  to  the  test  of  abiding  principles.  In 
itself  Mr.  Courtney’s  philosophical  lecture  was  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and,  if  it  seems  something  like  a  satire  on  the 
party  to  -which  Mr.  Courtney  belongs,  that  was  not, 
perhaps,  the  fault  or  the  intention  of  the  lecturer. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  THE  SENATE. 

THE  French  Senate  has  not  lost  the  coui’age  which  it 
showed  in  the  rejection  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste.  It 
satisfied  itself  at  that  time  that  there  were  bounds  to  M. 
Gambetta’s  power,  and  it  now  seems  disposed  to  make 
further  experiments  in  the  same  direction.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  among  moderate  Frenchmen  as  to  M. 
Gambetta’s  unwisdom  in  appointing  M.  Paul  Bert  to  the 
united  Ministries  of  Education  and  Public  Worship,  and 
Al  Saturday  the  Senate  had  an  opportunity  of  giving 


indirect  expression  to  this  opinion  in  the  election  of  a  Life 
Senator.  M.  Hekold,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  is  already 
a  Senator ;  but  he  is  prevented  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  Pre¬ 
fect  from  offering  himself  for  re-election.  Consequently 
the  Government  had  either  to  submit  to  see  him  excluded 
from  the  Senate  or  to  bring  him  forward  as  the  candidate 
of  the  Left  for  the  vacant  Life  Senatorship.  Unluckily  for 
M.  Gambetta,  M.  Herold  stands  in  an  exceptional  position 
towards  the  Senate.  He  has  been  the  object  of  a  vote  of 
censure,  and  he  has  not  pushed  his  respect  for  his  col- 
1  leagues  to  the  point  of  resigning  in  consequence  of  that  vote. 
Even  a  Second  Chamber  does  not  like  to  see  its  blame 
treated  as  of  no  importance  by  one  of  its  own  members, 
and  the  Senate  has  not  forgotten  its  grudge  against  M. 
Herold.  Either  by  accident  or  design,  the  candidate  put 
forward  in  opposition  to  him  was  the  very  Senator  who 
had  moved  and  carried  the  vote  of  censure.  M.  de 
Voisins-Laverniere  is  said  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  to  be  an  utterly  unknown  man.  But  this  one 
achievement  was  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  a  grateful  Senate, 
to  give  him  all  the  distinction  required  to  secure  his 
election.  The  section  of  the  Left  which  follows  the  lead 
of  M.  Jules  Simon  supported  M.  de  Voisins-Laverniere 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a  few  additional  recruits 
from  the  Moderate  Republicans  assured  him  the  victory. 
No  doubt  the  particular  act  which  had  called  down 
on  M.  Herold  the  censure  of  the  Senate  had  its 
share  in  bringing  about  this  result.  M.  Herold  had 
allowed  zeal  to  outrun  discretion  about  the  time  of 
the  secularization  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris.  - 
His  confidence  that  the  Bill  would  pass  led  him  to 
regard  it  as  passed  already ;  and  in  this  conviction  he 
had  the  crucifixes  torn  down  from  the  walls  of  the 
school-rooms,  and  carried  off  in  cabs,  in  a  more  or  less 
broken  state.  The  precipitation  and  indecency  with 
which  this  was  done  offended  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  would  have  borne  with  much  equanimity  the  removal 
of  the  crucifixes  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a  proper  way,  and 
M.  Herold  has  found  to  his  cost  that  feelings  of  this  kind 
are  not  invariably  impotent,  even  in  France. 

The  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  the  policy  of  the  new 
Government  cannot  be  without  its  weight,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  so  omnipotent  a  Minister  as  M.  Gambetta.  The 
one  announcement  in  his  programme  which  is  decided  and 
unmistakable  is  the  need  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  in 
reference  to  the  method  of  electing  the  Senate.  This  revi¬ 
sion,  however,  he  cannot  obtain — “  speaking  legally,”  as  his 
organ  puts  it — without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  hopes, 
of  course,  to  make  this  consent  sure  by  the  elections 
which  are  to  be  held  in  January.  A  third  of  the  elective 
Senators  will  then  be  renewed,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  will  thus  be 
assured.  Probably,  however,  the^e  is  just  enough  un¬ 
certainty  about  these  elections  to  make  M.  Gambetta  feel 
happier  if  the  proposed  constitutional  reform  could  be 
obtained  from  the  existing  Senate.  Sometimes  the  effect 
of  election  into  an  assembly  of  Conservative  tendencies 
is  to  impart  a  share  in  these  tendencies  to  the  new  member. 
To  become  a  defender  of  the  independence  of  the  Senate 
may  conceivably,  therefoi’e,  have  attractions  even  for 
Senators  who  passed  for  good  Ministerialists  at  the  time 
when  they  offered  themselves  to  the  electors.  Even 
the  necessity  of  admitting  that,  until  the  Senate  has 
undergone  its  first  complete  renewal,  it  is  useless  to 
look  for  its  support  may  be  annoying  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  loves  to  think  itself  irresistible.  At  all 
events,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  prospects  of  revision 
if  it  were  known  to  find  favour  with  the  Senate  as  at 
present  constituted.  Unfortunately  the  argument  against 
revision  is  from  every  point  of  view  immensely  strong.  A 
Constitution  can  only  lose  by  being  pulled  to  pieces 
within  seven  years  of  its  first  creation.  No  institutions, 
however  deeply  rooted  they  may  be  in  the  popular  affec¬ 
tion,  can  afford  to  dispense  with  prescription.  Each  year 
that  has  passed  since  1875  has  made  the  existing  French 
system  better  known,  and  on  the  whole  better  liked,  by 
those  who  have  to  live  under  it.  If  it  is  now  to  be 
revised  because  in  one  particular  it  displeases  the  leader 
of  the  Left,  the  public  belief  in  its  stability  will  be  greatly 
weakened.  Constitutions,  like  laws,  should  be  “  made  for 
“  every  degree,”  and  the  discovery  that  they  are  not  made 
for  M.  Gambetta  will  not  be  calculated  to  increase  the  re¬ 
spect  in  which  they  are  held.  It  is  paAicularly  dangerous 
to  amend  a  Constitution  which  is  still  very  young  when 
there  is  no  real  agreement  among  those  who  will  have  to 
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revise  it  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  process  ought  to  he 
carried.  The  Ministerial  theory  on  the  subject  is  extremely 
simple.  The  Government  will  announce  to  both  Chambers 
what  the  change  effected  should  be,  and  the  Chambers 
will  thereupon  form  themselves  into  a  congress  to  accept 
or  reject  the  proposal.  In  this  way  the  whole  affair 
becomes  a  plebiscite  in  miniature.  M.  Gambetta  deter¬ 
mines  that  he  would  like  the  Constitution  modified,  satis¬ 
fies  himself  that  a  majority  in  the  Congress  is  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  and  straightway  asks  them  to  say  Aye  or 
No  to  a  point-blank  inquiry.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
view  taken  by  the  Extreme  Left,  or  by  the  Legitimists,  or 
even  by  all  moderate  Republicans.  The  Extreme  Left  are 
clamorous  for  a  revision  which  shall  abolish  the  Senate. 
The  Legitimists,  always  anxious  to  embarrass  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  can  only  justify  the  momentary  coalition  they  wish 
to  effect  with  the  Extreme  Left  by  the  plea  that,  as  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  may  one  day  or  other  be  the  means 
by  which  France  will  cease  to  be  a  Republic  and  become  a 
Monarchy,  it  is  not  their  business  to  set  limits  to  the 
powers  of  the  revising  Assembly.  The  moderate  Repub¬ 
licans,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Constitution  revised  at 
all,  support  the  wider  theory  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
because  it  strengthens  the  argument  by  which  they  hope 
to  show  that  revision  in  any  shape  is  a  very  dangerous  tool 
to  play  with. 

It  seems  not  unlikely,  taking  all  these  considerations 
into  account,  that  the  proposal  for  revision  will  meet  with 
considerable  opposition  in  the  Senate — an  opposition 
which  may  not  be  removed  by  the  January  elections. 
These  elections  will  be  held  with  the  existing  constituency, 
and  the  motives  which  govern  the  electors  who  choose 
the  Senators  have  not  always  been  identical  with  those 
which  govern  the  electors  who  choose  the  Deputies. 
The  Conservatives  indeed  may  even  be  benefited  by  the 
circumstance  that  this  is  the  only  question  upon 
which  the  contest  turns.  If  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  revision,  they  would  have  had  to  speak  their 
minds  on  the  general  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
and  upon  this  there  might  have  been  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  arriving  at  any  common  formula  which  could  be 
adopted  alike  bv  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  Bonapartists,  and 
Conservative  Republicans.  It  is  different  when  the  issue 
concerns  the  method  of  election  to  the  Senate  and  nothing 
else.  Upon  this  point  Conservatives  of  every  shade  may  be 
in  complete  agreement,  and  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that 
they  may  find  the  present  electors  indisposed  to  lessen 
their  own  importance  by  admitting  others  to  share  their 
dignity.  The  chief  feature  of  the  reform  which  M.  Gambetta 
is  anxious  to  see  introduced  is  the  abolition  of  the  present 
equality  among  the  communes  as  regards  the  choosing  of 
the  electors.  He  wishes  each  commune  to  be  represented  in 
the  Electoral  College  in  at  least  an  approximate  proportion 
to  its  population.  However  agreeable  this  change  may  be 
to-the  larger  towns,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is 
equally  to  to  the  many  towns  and  villages  which 
now  enjoy  a  degree  of  importance  in  the  Electoral  College 
to  which,  in  M.  Gambetta’s  estimation,  they  have  no  just 
title.  Nor  will  he  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
point  to  any  deadly  sin  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  as  a 
justification  for  provoking  the  excitement  and  risks  of  a 
constitutional  revision.  What  has  the  Senate  done  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  change  the  mode  of  election  ? 
In  answering  this  question  M.  Gambetta  can  go  no  further 
back  than  his  own  speech  last  May,  in  which  he  praised 
the  Senate  as  being  a  most  valuable  element  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  He  must  find  reasons  for  wliat  he  wants  to  do 
that  have  arisen  within  the  last  six  months.  The  only  acts 
of  the  Senate  to  which  he  can  point  are  the  rejection  of 
the  Scrutin  cle  liste  and  the  insertion  in  the  measure  for 
secularizing  the  communal  schools  of  a  direction  to  school¬ 
masters  to  teach  the  children  their  duty  to  God.  The 
votes  given  in  January  will  show  whether  either  of  these 
measures  are  as  distasteful  to  the  various  bodies  who  have 
to  nominate  the  Electoral  College  as  M.  Gambetta  appears 
to  believe.  The  Conservatives  could  not  wish  for  an  issue 
better  fitted  to  give  effect  to  any  influence  they  may  still 
have  with  their  countrymen. 


SCOTCH  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

1  SECTION  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  has  determined 
jTA_  to  begin  an  active  agitation  against  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  Although  the  proposal  was  only  resisted  by  a  small 
minority,  it  was  observed  that  the  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 


ing  was  scanty.  Twice  as  many  zealous  ministers  and 
elders  habitually  take  part  in  the  proceedings  when  from 
time  to  time  an  alleged  heretic  deviates  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left  from  the  strict  lines  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  Although  there  seems  to  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  reasons  for  assailing  the  Established 
Church  at  the  present  moment,  the  agitators,  and  perhaps 
those  who  stand  apart  from  the  movement,  are  entirely 
unanimous  in  theological,  or  rather  ecclesiastical,  hatred. 
English  critics,  though  they  earnestly  disclaim  any  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  delicate  shades  of  Scotch  dissent,  are  generally 
aware  that  Presbyterian  sects  differ  on  points  of  discipline, 
while  they  apparently  agree  in  doctrine.  The  Free  Church 
secession  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  even  Scotch  states¬ 
men  to  understand  the  earnestness  of  the  objection  which  was 
entertained  to  secular  interference  and  lay  patronage.  The 
founders  of  the  Free  Church,  like  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  held  that  establishment  was  not  only 
allowable,  but  indispensable ;  and  they  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  have  always  since  contended  that  the  body  which 
retained  its  connexion  with  the  State  was  guilty  of  usur¬ 
pation  or  intrusion.  In  full  accordance  with  its  principles, 
the  Free  Church  has  accumulated  large  endowments  ;  and 
probably  for  some  time  it  may  have  hoped  to  resume  in 
more  favourable  circumstances  the  rights  which,  according 
both  to  the  possessors  and  to  the  claimants,  belonged  to 
the  National  Church.  It  would  seem  that  the  expectation, 
if  it  were  ever  seriously  entertained,  has  now  been  aban¬ 
doned.  Like  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  1869,  the 
Free  Church  ministers  have  resolved  that  the  prospect  of 
accession  to  the  privileges  of  the  Establishment  is  too 
remote  to  justify  the  further  postponement  of  triumph  and 
revenge. 

The  grounds  of  the  animosity  which  is  to  be  gratified 
by  disestablishment,  as  far  as  they  are  not  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  are  simple  and  intelligible.  The  ministers  of  the 
Scotch  Church  are  better  endowed  than  their  rivals,  and 
they  enjoy  the  support  and  good  will  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  majority  of  the  Scotch  gentry  probably  belong  to  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  a  few  of  them  adhere  to  the  Free 
Church  ;  but  the  Presbyterian  landowners  for  the  most  part 
remain  in  the  Establishment,  which  is  also  to  some  extent 
recognized  and  favoured  on  grounds  of  public  policy  and 
social  expediency  by  the  Episcopalians.  The  Free  Church 
ministers  have  often  complained  with  apparent  justice  of 
the  impediments  which  have  on  some  estates  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  provision  of  sites  for  their  churches  and 
manses.  Economical  and  social  jealousy  is  stimulated  by 
approximate  equality  of  condition,  and  by  apparent  identity 
of  religious  belief.  Many  Englishmen  and  a  few  Scotch¬ 
men  hoped  that  the  vehemence  of  antagonism  would  be 
mitigated  by  the  removal  of  the  ostensible  cause  of  secession 
when  the  late  Government  passed  a  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  lay  patronage  ;  but  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church, 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  resent  the  legislation*  which  has 
deprived  them  of  their  most  plausible  grievance.  Only  one 
Englishman  professes  to  understand  the  connexion  of  the 
Patronage  Abolition  Act  with  the  agitation  for  dises¬ 
tablishment  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  explain  a  paradox  which  to  the  Free  Church  perhaps 
appears  as  a  truism.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  published 
a  pamphlet  on  disruption  before  he  was  of  age,  and  who 
has  since  followed  the  Free  Church  controversy  with  un¬ 
abated  interest,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Patronage 
Bill ;  but  the  tortuous  ingenuity  of  an  over-subtle  intellect 
apparently  enables  Mr.  Gladstone  to  comprehend  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  puzzles  better  than  the  ablest  of  born  Presby¬ 
terians.  A  slight  reason  will  serve  the  purposo  of  a 
revolutionary  politician  in  search  of  a  pretext  for  a  second 
measure  of  disestablishment.  Another  bond  of  union 
between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Free  Church  agitators  is 
to  be  found  in  the  nickname  which  is  bestowed  on  the 
opponents  whom  they  respectively  most  dislike.  For  many 
generations  hostile  Presbyterian  sects  have  denounced 
each  other  as  Erastians.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  one  of  his 
essays,  enumerating  religious  parties  and  their  different 
degrees  of  error,  placed  Erastians  at  the  bottom  of  his  list, 
immediately  after  Atheists.  If,  therefore,  the  Free  Church 
can  persuade  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  objects  of  their 
enmity  are  Erastians,  their  cause  will  be  won. 

One  of  the  criminal  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  is  of  recent  origin.  When  a  large  number 
of  the  most  orthodox  zealots  seceded  on  conscientious 
grounds  it  was  found  that  the  residue  was  comparatively 
inclined  to  tolerance,  or,  in  sectarian  language,  to  latitudi- 
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narianism.  Of  late  years  almost  all  the  prosecutions  for 
heresy  which  have  been  instituted  in  Scotland  have  been 
promoted  in  the  Free  Church  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Erastians  belonging  to  Established  Churches  are  less  ex- 
acting  as  to  the  opinions  of  a  minister  who  causes  no 
scandal  and  who  discharges  his  practical  duties.  There 
is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  strict 
enforcement  of  unity  of  doctrine  ;  nor  is  this  the 
place  or  occasion  for  discussing  the  comparative  evils 
of  excessive  rigidity  and  of  tempting  elasticity.  It  is 
possible  that  the  susceptibility  of  Free  Church  divines 
may  succeed  better  in  the  maintenance  of  traditional 
Presbyterian  orthodoxy  than  the  careless  acquiescence 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Established  Church ;  but  in 
the  impending  contest  the  stern  champions  of  Northern 
Puritanism  will  find  themselves  strangely  allied  with  the 
opponents  of  all  articles  and  creeds.  Liberal  politicians, 
though  they  will  cordially  welcome  the  alliance  of  the 
Free  Church  Holy  Office,  will  not  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the  wider  Biblical 
criticism  which  is  permitted  in  an  easy-going  Establish¬ 
ment. 

Even  a  slight  and  fragmentary  report  of  the  discussion 
at  the  Free  Church  meeting  for  disestablishment  shows 
that  the  agitators,  notwithstanding  their  sectarian 
enthusiasm,  are  not  unconscious  of  the  anomalies  of 
their  present  position.  A  few  of  them  remember  how 
Chalmers  and  some  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  se¬ 
cession  considered  the  maintenance  of  a  National  Church 
to  be  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  State.  It  was  only 
because  the  Government  of  the  day  recognized  a  Church 
which  had  become  heretical  or  schismatic  that  the  dis¬ 
sentient  ministers  abandoned  their  benefices  and  their 
legal  position.  Accordingly  there  were  several  disclaimers 
of  complicity  with  the  Liberation  Society,  and  with  other 
opponents  of  the  principle  of  Establishment.  Others  pro¬ 
tested  against  any  connexion  with  political  parties,  though 
it  is  evident  that  their  sole  chance  of  defeating  their 
antagonists  will  be  furnished  by  their  employment  of  poli¬ 
tical  machinery.  For  the  present  the  Free  Church  even 
stands  aloof  from  the  United  Presbyterians  and  from  the 
other  dissenting  sects  which  will  join  in  the  attack  on  the 
Established  Church.  The  bond  of  union  which  is,  in  the 
proverbial  phrase,  constituted  by  common  enmities  is  in 
this  case  partially  weakened  by  the  cross  feuds  which 
separate  Free  Churchmen  from  professed  Nonconformists. 
As  the  agitation  proceeds,  all  the  sects  and  factions  will 
find  it  necessary  to  suspend  their  reciprocal  animosities  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  joint  enterprise.  That  the  political 
and  economical  results  of  disestablishment  will  be  wholly 
evil  is  a  consideration  which  will  have  little  weight  either 
with  ecclesiastical  zealots  or  with  subversive  democrats. 
Eager  Presbyterians  will  find  too  late  that  their  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  disturbed  and  their  influence  fatally 
weakened  by  the  victory  which  they  will  assist  Secu¬ 
larists  in  winning.  Even  the  endowments  of  the  Free 
Church,  amounting  to  some  millions,  will  be  less 
secure  when  the  property  of  the  Established  Church 
has  been  alienated.  Some  time  will  elapse  before  ecclesi¬ 
astical  interests  are  confided  to  the  care  of  an  English 
or  Scotch  Minister  of  the  type  of  M.  Paul  Bert  ;  but  the 
tendency  of  modern  revolution  is  illustrated  by  the  present 
condition  in  France  of  a  Church  which  not  long  since  was 
supposed  to  be  national  and  dominant.  The  Free  Church, 
with  the  aid  of  its  natural  opponents,  will  perhaps  succeed 
in  its  present  enterprise.  Mr.  Gladstone  shares  its 
mysterious  objection  to  the  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage ;  and  Lord  Hartington  was  persuaded  by  the 
late  Mr.  Adam  to  bid  for  party  support  by  making  dis¬ 
establishment  an  open  question.  It  is  a  not  improbable 
conjecture  that  the  expected  triumph  may  be  fatal  to  the 
Presbyterian  system  and  to  the  doctrines  which  it  pre¬ 
serves. 


PROGRESS  OF  CONFISCATION  AND  ANARCHY. 

ONCE  more  the  winter  is  closing  in,  and  once  more  life 
and  property  are  becoming  absolutely  unsafe  in  large 
districts  of  Ireland.  Last  year  excuse  was  made  by  the 
Government  and  its  partisans  for  the  permission  of  this 
state  of  things.  Force  was  no  remedy;  redress  of  wrongs 
must  precede  punishment  of  crime;  the  House  of  Lords 
and  its  treatment  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance 
Bill  were  to  blame  for  the  anarchy  of  Ireland.  This 


year  no  such  excuse  is  possible.  The  remedy  and  the 
redress  have  been  provided  as  amply  as  the  heart  of  Mr. 
Bright  himself  could  desire ;  the  Government  have  been 
furnished  by  the  joint  effort  of  their  political  friends  and 
their  political  enemies  with  engines  of  coercion  carefully 
selected  and  adjusted  by  themselves,  and,  so  far  from  any 
obstacle  having  been  put  in  the  way  of  their  plans  for 
Ireland,  they  have  been  allowed  carte  blanche  to  loose  and 
to  bind  exactly  as  they  please.  Their  Sub-Commissioners 
are  cutting  away  the  rents  of  those  landlords  whose  in¬ 
terests  they  are  charged  to  respect,  by  thirds  and  halves  ; 
every  point  is  being  strained  to  give  the  tenants 
the  full  advantages,  and  more  than  the  full  advan¬ 
tages,  of  the  Act;  and  the  other  courts  of  justice  in 
Ireland  are  looking  on  in  blank  astonishment  at  the  rapid 
and  irresponsible  manufacture  of  a  new  code  of  precedent, 
procedure,  equity,  and  law.  Meanwhile,  murder  and  out¬ 
rage  of  every  kind  are  once  more  becoming  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  was  simply  owing  to  the  bad  markmanship  of  the 
would-be  assassins  that  murders  more  audacious  than  those 
of  Lord  Mountmoeris  and  Mr.  Boyd  were  not  in  two  cases 
committed  last  week  in  the  West  and  centre  of  Ireland. 
Other  selected  victims  have  been  less  fortunate.  Nor 
does  it  mend  the  matter  that,  in  at  least  one  case,  that 
of  Miss  Gifford,  where  actual  murder  has  been  committed, 
plunder  rather  than  revenge  seems  to  have  been  the  motive. 
For  this  shows  that  the  boasted  immunity  of  Ireland 
from  crimes  other  than  agrarian  is  disappearing  under  the 
general  temptation  to  lawlessness  which  prevails.  It 
was,  indeed,  impossible  that  such  doctrines  as  have  been 
preached  in  Ireland  with  impunity,  and  even  with  profit, 
should  fail  of  a  more  general  effect  than  the  preachers 
intended. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  with  some  impatience 
that  sensible  men  will  receive  the  platitudes  uttered  by 
the  less  decided  supporters  of  the  Government,  among 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  Times,  after  consider¬ 
able  vacillation,  must  now  be  ranked.  It  is  excusable 
enough  for  a  Lord  Lieutenant  placed  in  the  awkwai’d 
circumstances  which  surround  Lord  Cowper  to  talk 
as  he  talked  at  Belfast  on  Wednesday.  Although  Irish 
Viceroys  exercise  a  very  variable  influence  on  Irish 
policy,  no  one  in  the  present  instance  dreams  of 
attributing  any  initiative  to  the  actual  incumbent  of  the 
office.  To  oblige  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Cowper  holds  a 
very  uncomfortable,  and  not  over-dignified,  position  ;  and, 
when  he  pledges  himself  not  to  retire  from  it,  there  is  a 
certain  gallantry,  not  to  say  heroism,  about  the  pledge 
which  atones  for  the  indecision  and  triteness  of  his  other 
utterances.  English  critics,  however,  are  in  no  such  diffi¬ 
cult  position.  Lord  Cowper  can  probably  go  no  further 
with  safety  than  the  admirable,  but  scarcely  practical, 
remark,  “  I  think  that  this  is  a  time  when  everybody, 
“  whatever  his  politics,  should  join  together  in  the  defence 
“  of  civilization  and  authority.”  But  when  these  vague 
copybook  headings  are  echoed  and  repeated  by  persons 
on  w'kom  no  official  responsibility  rests,  the  proceeding 
approaches  imbecility.  To  say  that  “  the  paramount 
“  necessity  of  the  moment  is  that  of  restoring  order  and  of 
“  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  law  ”  might  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  saying  if  the  same  necessity  had  not  been  para¬ 
mount  and  neglected  for  every  moment  of  some  twenty 
months.  To  admit  that  “  what  has  been  done  for  the  resto- 
“  ration  of  order  in  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  in 
“  the  end  by  reason  of  the  delay  in  beginning  ”  is  simply 
to  acknowledge  misunderstanding  of  the  present  and 
ignorance  of  the  past.  Nor  does  it  mend  the  matter  to 
decorate  platitudes  of  this  kind  with  scraps  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  jargon  about  national  consciences,  moral  forces, 
and  so  forth,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  fashionable. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Government  has  as  yet  shown 
neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  anarchy 
of  Ireland.  A  more  astonishing  and  deplorable  spec¬ 
tacle  has  seldom  been  presented  in  history  than  that  of 
Mr.  Forster  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Kilmainham  alternately 
ushering  prisoners  in  and  letting  them  out,  and  imagining 
that  by  this  process  he  will  pacify  Ireland.  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  trifling  is  either  that  the  Government  is 
simply  disabled,  and  knows  that  it  is  disabled,  by  its 
past  from  adopting  more  forcible  measures,  or  ehe  that 
the  clamour  already  raised  by  its  own  extreme  supporters 
against  the  earthquake-pill  of  arresting  suspects  has  daunted 
it.  In  either  case,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  most 
pressing  duty  of  the  present  time  is  in  hands  which  are 
unequal  to  it. 
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How  deeply  compromised  the  Government  is  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance  by  looking  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Land 
Commission.  There  may  be  thought  to  be  some  signs  of 
consternation  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  guarded  answer  to  the 
letter  wliicb  brought  before  his  notice  Professor  Baldwin  s 
famous  dictum  of  spoliation.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
even  Mr.  Gladstone’s  heart,  though  it  be  of  the  stoutest, 
quailed  at  the  prospect.  We  are  told  that  “No  Rent  is 
“  hateful  to  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  that 
they  “  will  give  no  countenance  to  a  flagitious  repudiation 
“  of  solemn  engagements.”  A  national  conscience  swallow¬ 
ing  confiscation  up  to  fifty  per  cent.,  but  choking  at  any¬ 
thing  more ;  a  national  conscience  refusing  to  see  a  repu¬ 
diation  of  solemn  engagements  in  such  decisions  as  that 
in  the  Crawford  case,  and  that  in  which,  the  other  day,  a 
Sub-Commissioner  cut  off  some  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  an  estate  bought  by  the  holder  on  the  security 
of  the  nation,  and  undisturbed  by  him  in  its  rental  since 
the  purchase — this  is  a  very  singular  kind  of  moral  sense. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  do  more  justice  to  Ministers  than  their 
half-hearted  advocates  dare  to  do.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  no  doubt  perceive  the  fatal  position  into  which 
they  have  half  knowingly  and  half  unconsciously  glided. 
They  have  set  a  premium  on  refusal  to  pay  rents  ;  how 
can  they  hang  and  shoot  those  whose  only  fault  is  that 
they  mistake  or  decline  the  recent  invitation  “  thus  far 
“  and  no  further”  ?  They  have  introduced  a  state  of 
things  in  which,  as  no  less  a  person  than  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Irish  Common  Pleas  said  the  other  day  in 
open  court,  “  The  action  of  justice  is  suspended,  and 
“  Magna  Charta  in  a  manner  defeated.”  How  are  they 
to  act  with  vigour  against  ignorant  and  misguided  men 
who  do  not  understand  the  exact  articles  of  Magna  Charta 
and  the  exact  varieties  of  justice  which  are  for  the 
time  in  abeyance  ?  The  lesson  of  their  perplexity,  it 
is  true,  is  one  which  seems  hardly  to  have  been  needed. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
exists.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  they  may  take 
heart  of  grace  at  last,  and,  throwing  consistency  to  the 
winds,  may  act  with  rigour  against  those  who,  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  own  admission,  have  been  their  greatest 
friends  and  most  efficient  assistants  in  the  past  ?  But  even 
then  the  Land  Commission,  unless  the  superior  Court  acts 
in  a  very  different  way  from  the  subordinate  and  itinerant 
divisions,  is  a  standing  and  perpetual  incitement  to  the 
people  to  continue  the  very  course  which  the  Government 
are  endeavouring  to  check.  The  contradiction  is  fatal, 
but  unavoidable  ;  while  the  still  worse  difficulty  of  having 
to  face  the  exasperation  of  tenants  who  find  their  reduc¬ 
tions  of  rents  unconfirmed  is  at  least  possibly  in  store  for 
them.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  talk  of  the  question  of  the  previous 
conduct  of  the  Government  being  a  “  barren  ”  question.  It 
is  not  barren ;  it  is  only  too  fertile  in  disastrous  results  which 
are  evident  every  day.  The  reckless  conduct  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  is,  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  Irish  thought 
and  society,  a  positive  and  direct  incitement  to  violence  and 
rent-withholding.  These  two  things,  the  Irish  tenant-farmer 
may  say  to  himself,  have  already  wiped  off  half  our  rents ; 
let  us  continue  them,  and  we  shall  wipe  off  the  other  half. 
Confiscation  and  anarchy  are  thus  connected  inevitably 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people,  while  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Government  their  encouragement  of  con¬ 
fiscation  weakens,  if  it  does  not  actually  paralyse,  their 
hands  in  putting  down  anarchy.  It  is  indeed  much  to 
be  hoped  that  the  national  conscience  so  often  talked  of 
will  insist  on  measures  being  taken  to  prevent  the  annals 
of  England  from  being  blotted  with  a  second  disgrace  like 
that  of  the  winter  of  1880-81.  But  it  will  hardly  do  this 
without  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
that  clear  comprehension  will  show  that,  if  it  is  specially 
the  duty  of  the  present  Ministers  to  apply  the  remedy,  it 
is  because  they  are  specially  to  blame  for  their  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  disease. 


TIIE  LATE  MR.  GREG. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  justifies  some  notice  of 
a  writer  and  politician  who,  though  he  nev«;r  attained 
popular  notoriety,  exercised  considerable  influence  in  his 
time.  Mr.  Greg’s  attention  was  probably  first  directed  to 
political  economy  by  his  interests  as  a  manufacturer ;  but 
even  before  he  retired  from  business  he  pursued  the  study 
1  on  its  own  account.  Many  of  Cobden’s  earlier  allies  and 
L  followers  became  and  remained  politicians,  because  demo¬ 


cratic  agitation  was  the  most  effective  instrument  which 
could  be  used  for  the  removal  of  their  special  grievance. 
Mr.  Greg  naturally  became  a  Liberal,  because  he  desired 
certain  definite  changes  which  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  the  party  of  movement;  but  in  his  later 
years  he  doubted  whether  the  forces  on  which  he  had 
relied  were  not  becoming  irresistible  and  dangerous.  His 
apprehensions  would  have  become  more  acute  if  he  had 
retained  his  vigour  long  enough  to  take  part  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  which  have  thus  far  resulted  in  the  Land  Act,  and 
in  the  iniquitous  decisions  of  partisan  judges.  An  economist 
of  the  last  generation  never  thought  it  possible  that 
the  first  postulate  of  the  science  would  be  disputed 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  The  whole  value  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy  rests  on  the  assumption  that  property 
belongs  to  the  owner,  to  be  used  according  to  his  estimate 
of  his  own  interest.  The  managers  of  the  Corn-Law 
League  contended  with  conclusive  force  that  Protection 
was  unj  ust,  because  it  prevented  them  and  their  workmen 
from  using  their  capital  and  labour  to  the  best  advantage. 
That  the  rent  of  land  was  a  legitimate  form  of  income  it 
never  occurred  to  them  to  dispute,  though  they  objected 
to  the  artificial  increase  of  rents  at  the  expense  of  the 
community  by  vicious  legislation.  Mr.  Greg,  or  indeed 
Mr.  Cobden,  would  have  been  startled  by  the  proposition 
that  rent  was  a  tribute  improperly  levied  on  the  property 
of  the  tenant. 

During  a  long  life  Mr.  Greg  was  a  voluminous  writer 
both  on  general  and  on  occasional  topics.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  James  Wilson  and  with  Mr.  Bagehot  as  a 
contributor  to  the  Economist.  He  wrote  anonymously  or 
under  his  own  name  in  more  than  one  other  periodical ; 
and  he  published  several  volumes  on  different  subjects. 
His  knowledge  and  his  habits  of  business  recommended 
him  to  Sir  George  Lewis  for  an  official  appointment  which 
he  held  with  credit  for  several  years.  He  had  by  nature 
both  an  active  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  a  zeal 
to  convert  others  to  his  opinion,  which  is  of  more  doubtful 
advantage.  There  is  something  attractive  and  human 
in  a  sociable  intellect  which  is  never  content  with  its 
own  conclusions  unless  others  can  be  persuaded  to  accept 
them;  but  a  certain  reserve  is  also  not  without  its  advantages. 
Young  men  of  active  minds  are  always  making  discove¬ 
ries  and  courting  proselytes ;  but  maturer  age  generally 
hesitates  to  propagate  novelties  unless  they  tend  to  prac¬ 
tical  utility.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Greg  always  remained 
young  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  regretted 
the  candour  with  which  he  had  expressed  opinions  on 
many  subjects.  On  questions  of  economy  and  currency 
he  was  entitled  to  trust  to  his  sound  grasp  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  to  his  practical  skill  in  applying  theories  to 
practical  cases.  Although  his  writings  are  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  those  of  his  colleagues  or  associates, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  constant  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Economist  must  have  done  much  to  extend 
knowledge  and  to  dispel  popular  illusions.  In  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  controversies  Mr.  Greg  exhibited 
the  same  earnestness  and  good  faith ;  but  in  these  depart¬ 
ments  his  authority  was  less,  and  the  benefit  to  be  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  publication  of  disputable  opinions  was  more 
than  doubtful.  The  duty  of  preaching  the  truth  in  or  out  of 
season,  if  it  has  any  existence,  must  be  contingent  on  the 
certainty  that  the  doctrine  is  true.  Mr.  Greg  had  not 
attained  to  the  fanatical  zeal  of  a  later  writer  who  asserted 
that  reticence  on  serious  subjects  indicated  want  of  faith 
in  humanity.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  indis¬ 
criminate  iconoclasm  should  be  limited  by  an  arbitrary 
belief  in  a  newfangled  and  imaginary  idol.  In  dealing 
with  transcendental  subjects,  which  he  might  perhaps 
have  advantageously  avoided,  Mr.  Greg  had  at  least  tho 
merit  of  not  being  either  a  partisan  or  a  devotee  of  ex¬ 
tremes.  One  of  his  latest  essays  was  written  in  answer  to 
a  whimsical  contention  that  a  future  life  would  consist, 
not  in  the  prolongation  of  personal  identity,  but  in  the 
probable  continuity  of  the  human  race.  Perhaps  few 
!  anxious  inquirers  were  satisfied  by  the  assurance  that,  if 
they  were  not  to  live  after  death,  somebody  else  would, 

I  with  equal  advantage  to  the  world,  take  their  place  for  a 
season.  When  Homer  preached  the  same  doctrine,  he 
compared  the  generations  of  men  to  leaves  which  decay  in 
autumn,  to  be  followed  by  other  leaves  in  spring.  Mr. 
Greg  had  little  sympathy  with  far-fetched  sentimental 
paradoxes. 

A  manufacturer  and  Free-trader  belonging  to  the  same 
|  generation  with  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  could  scarcely 
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fail  to  sympathize  with,  the  extension  of  popular  power; 
but,  if  Mr.  Gkeg  resented  the  undue  influence  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  he  confined  his  political  confidence  to  the  educated  j 
portion  of  the  middle  classes.  An  economist  of  forty  years 
ago,  convinced  of  the  irrefragable  soundness  of  his  own 
doctrines,  would  have  by  preference  vested  political  power 
in  any  class  which  could  be  trusted  to  cultivate  utility  and 
logical  adherence  to  principle  in  disregard  both  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  of  interested  selfishness.  The  gradual  conver¬ 
sion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  those  who,  in  defei’ence  to 
his  authority,  followed  his  example  may  perhaps  have 
seemed  to  Mr.  Greg  an  ideal  instance  of  the  most  desirable 
political  process.  Some  of  his  associates  in  the  Free- 
trade  contest  may  perhaps  have  valued  the  means  by 
which  their  victory  was  achieved  even  more  highly  than 
the  object  which  was  attained.  The  proof  of  the  power 
of  numbers  and  of  the  efficiency  of  agitation  gratified 
the  complacency  of  democratic  enthusiasts,  w'hile  the  in¬ 
terest  of  men  of  business  and  of  reasoners  was  concentrated 
on  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  economic  freedom.  The 
shallower  reformers  of  the  time,  instead  of  appreciating 
either  the  triumph  of  argument  or  the  increase  of 
democratic  forces,  attributed  the  successful  result  of  the 
Free-trade  struggle  to  the  supposed  force  of  organization. 
In  the  years  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
many  leagues  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  great 
Lancashire  Association  ;  but,  though  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  Financial  Reform  Association  of  Liverpool,  were 
countenanced  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  they  all 
proved  in  time  abortive.  A  partial  exception  may  be  noticed 
in  the  Reform  League,  which  was  created  exclusively  for 
purposes  of  intimidation,  and  which  by  the  Hyde  Park 
riot  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Reform  agitation  of 
1867  ;  but  the  success  of  the  agitation  was  due  rather  to 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Bright  than  to  the  obscure  demagogues 
who  managed  the  affairs  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Greg,  who  had  never  approved  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  multitude,  drew  back  at  an  eaily  stage  from  the 
democratic  movement.  That  taxation  and  representation 
should  be  finally  dissociated  from  one  another,  that  the 
protection  of  property  should  be  entrusted  to  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  weekly  wages,  seemed  unreasonable  to  a  utili¬ 
tarian  economist  who  neither  worshipped  nor  implicitly 
trusted  collective  humanity.  The  alarm  with  which  he 
regarded  the  growing  power  of  the  working  classes  may 
perhaps  have  been  excessive  or  premature  ;  but  his  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  spirit  of  modern  Liberal  legislation  has 
been  justified  by  recent  experience.  It  was  difficult  or 
impossible  to  anticipate  the  quarter  from  which  danger 
was  to  be  first  apprehended.  That  ownership  of  land 
would  be  disturbed  before  a  systematic  attack  was  made 
on  capital  might  perhaps  have  seemed  improbable  to  a 
student  of  Continental  democracy  and  Socialism.  The 
social  fabric  is  endangered  from  the  moment  at  which  the 
right  of  property  becomes  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  may 
be  that  another  system  is  possible,  or  even  that  it  is  com¬ 
patible  with  civilization ;  but  the  experiment  could  only 
be  tried  after  the  most  organic  of  revolutions.  Mr.  Greg, 
who  had  no  kind  of  faith  in  social  Utopias,  repeatedly 
warned  his  countrymen  of  the  probable  results  of  the 
democratic  innovations  which  are  so  carelessly  welcomed 
by  nominally  moderate  politicians.  He  was  not  unaware 
of  the  inutility  of  warning  a  community  that  it  is  floating 
with  the  stream  to  the  edge  of  a  cataract.  He  accepted 
the  reproach  which  might  have  been  addressed  to  the 
utterer  of  evil  forebodings  by  assuming  the  legendary  part 
of  Cassandra,  though  the  name  was  not  strictly  applicable. 
The  Trojan  prophetess  was  doomed  not  to  be  believed 
when  she  foretold  the  fall  of  Troy  or  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon.  Ml’.  Greg,  on  the  contrary,  may  perhaps 
have  convinced  many  disciples,  but  only  of  an  impending 
destiny  which  he  and  they  were  powerless  to  avert.  The 
title  of  “  Rocks  Ahead  !  ”  which  he  gave  to  one  of  his 
warnings  seemed  to  imply  a  possible  exercise  of  discretion 
and  of  skill  by  a  pilot  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Greg, 
especially  as  he  advanced  in  life,  entertained  no  sanguine 
confidence  in  the  future.  With  his  own  career  and  for¬ 
tunes  he  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  If  he  was  not 
famous,  he  obtained  general  recognition  among  his  equals; 
and  he  cultivated  and  habitually  exercised  considerable 
intellectual  faculties.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
influence  which  a  well-informed  and  thoughtful  writer  may 
have  exercised  during  a  long  career.  It  is  only  certain 
that  Mr.  Greg  contributed  much  more  than  his  share  to 
the  instruction  of  his  contemporaries. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

VT^HEN  history  comes  to  consider  the  remarkable 
T  V  influence  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  exercised  over 
England  there  will  be  at  least  one  charge  which  cannot  be 
brdught  against  the  present  Prime  Minister.  It  can 
never  be  asserted  that,  like  not  a  few  famous  statesmen  in 
the  past,  he  has  made  a  mystery  of  his  peculiarities.  For 
many  years,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  taken  care  to  bring  his  idiosyncrasy  fully  before  the 
public  at  comparatively  short  intervals.  With  a  fairness 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  he  places  the 
documents  for  estimating  his  moral  and  intellectual  fitness 
for  the  great  position  he  holds  befoi’e  the  eyes  of  any  one  who 
has  eyes  and  who  chooses  to  read.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  are  so  touched  by  this  mark  of  confidence  that 
they  do  not  care  to  seem  not  to  reciprocate  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  refuse  to  examine  the  documents  too  narrowly. 
Perhaps  the  indispensable  condition  of  possessing  eyes  to 
see  is  often  wanting.  Otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  there  can  be  so  much  difference  in  the  results 
arrived  at.  There  is,  indeed,  a  third  explanation  of  the 
difficulty.  These  successive  revelations  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
personality  never  fail  to  reveal  one  thing — his  own  undoubt¬ 
ing  belief  in  the  rectitude  of  his  own  conduct  and  the  infal¬ 
libility  of  his  own  judgment.  To  a  certain  class  of  mind 
the  following  syllogism  therefore  becomes  possible.  What 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  is  true ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
always  right  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks ;  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  always  right  is  true.  The  formal 
perfection  of  the  argument  is  indubitable,  and  it  seems  to 
be,  though  less  universally  than  it  was  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  ago,  still  generally  imposing. 

The  correspondence  published  last  Tuesday  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  the  latest  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  these  p  ieces  justificatives.  It  is  un¬ 
usually  instructive,  from  the  accidental  fact  that  even  the 
most  excitable  partisan  can  hardly  manage  to  regard  it  as 
a  party  matter.  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  partly  by  his  fault  and 
partly  by  his  misfortune,  is  a  person  whom  neither  Liberals 
nor  Conservatives  have  much  reason  to  love.  He  did  a 
very  bad  turn  to  the  latter,  and  the  former  have  behaved 
as  shabbily  as  possible  to  him  ;  so  that,  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  human  nature,  he  ought  to  be  obnoxious 
to  both.  There  is,  moreover,  an  almost  universal  opinion 
}n  England  that  in  his  South  African  policy  he — doubtless 
with  the  best  of  motives — inflicted  a  great  injury  on  his 
country.  But  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  like  everybody  else, 
is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  a  question  of  fact ;  and  it  is  a 
question  of  fact  which  is  discussed  in  the  long  and  some¬ 
what  embroiled  correspondence  to  which  we  are  referring. 
It  should  be  said  (for  without  accurate  knowledge  of  this 
the  correspondence  is  difficult  to  appreciate)  that  in  the 
Midlothian  speeches  Mr.  Gladstone  accused  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  of  being  one  of  “  the  two  great  authorities  [the 
“  other  being  Sir  Henry  Rawlinsonj  who  supported  the 
“  Indian  policy  of  advance  into  Afghanistan.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  went  on  to  draw  inferences  to  the  effect 
that  Sir  Bartle  was  “  not  conversant  with  free  govern- 
“  ment  or  responsible  government,”  and  to  urge  that  Sir 
Bartle’s  “  mode  of  action  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  did 
“  not  tend  to  accredit  his  advice  in  Afghanistan.”  As 
soon  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  having  served  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
convenience  (a  convenience  which,  as  may  be  remembered, 
could  afford  to  overlook  for  some  considerable  time 
Sir  Bartle’s  “  mode  of  action  at  the  Cape  ”),  was  free  to 
speak,  the  ex-Higli  Commissioner  wrote  and  published  a 
pamphlet  letter  to  his  accuser.  After  this  point  the  cor¬ 
respondence  begins.  The  first  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  what  may  be  called  a  vague  but  general  request 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  disclaiming  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  “  moral  error  or  reproach,”  and  professing 
willingness  to  apologize  if  he  has  been  wrong  in  any 
statement.  This  is  followed  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Bartle, 
pointing  out  what  he  has  to  complain  of  in  the  reference 
to  Afghanistan.  The  letters  are  complicated  by  cross 
references  to  South  Africa  on  both  sides.  Some  of  these, 
however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  at  issue, 
which  is  the  imputation  of  having  advised  or  favoured  tke 
policy  of  advance  into  Afghanistan.  Sir  Bartle  argues 
elaborately  that  he  had  never  favoured  that  policy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  replies  that  lie  had  never  had  any  reason  to 
“  believe,  nor  does  he  believe,  that  he  was  so  grossly  mis- 
“  understood  by  any  one  in  the  country  as  to  be  supposed 
“  to  connect  Sir  Bartle  with  the  deplorable  measures 
“  taken  in  Afghanistan  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord 
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“  Lytton.”  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  “  did  think  that 
“  Sir  Bartle  was  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  advance  ”  ; 
and  his  only  object  in  mentioning  the  fact  was  “  to  give 
“  his  opponents  the  benefit  of  Sir  Bartle’s  high  authority.” 
If  he  was  wrong  in  the  opinion,  he  regrets  it ;  but,  as  to 
South  Africa,  he  is  not  aware  of  having  sought  without 
warrant  to  treat  the  policy  adopted  there  as  Sir  Bartle 
Frere’s.  This  qualified  and  entangled  apology  brings  out 
another  longletter  from  Sir  Bartle,  and  then  comes  the  most 
remarkable  piece  of  the  series.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  stopped 
at  the  one  just  quoted  he  would  have  left  himself  in  an 
awkward  position,  but  not  in  half  so  awkward  a  one  as 
that  in  which  he  now  is.  For  he  now  says,  “  I  have 
“  never  knowingly  used  any  words  which  could  convey  to 
“  an  uninflamed  mind  the  idea  that  you  had  advised  the 
“  measures  taken  by  the  •  late  Government  against 
“  Shere  Ali.”  All  that  he  did  was  “to  admit  in  justice 
“  to  opponents  that  you  had  been  friendly  to  a  policy  of 
“  advance.”  Receiving  Sir  Bartle’s  assurance  of  the 
error,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  “  much  gratified,”  and  if  Sir 
Bartle  regards  his  “  erroneous  admission  ”  as  a  wrong  he 
is  quite  willing  to  “  express  his  regret.”  With  regard  to 
South  Africa  his  object  was  “  to  say  as  little  as  he  could 
“  and  let  that  little  lean  as  much  towards  Sir  Bartle  and 
“  his  views  as  he  could.”  Finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  “  has 
“  not  anything  to  retract.” 

This  is  the  marrow  of  two  columns  of  small  print,  and  a 
very  curious  marrow  it  is.  Mr.  Gladstone  asserts  that 
Sir  Bartle  supported  and  advised  the  Indian  policy  of 
advance  into  Afghanistan,  and  that  Sir  Bartle’s  mode  of 
action  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  does  not  tend  to  accredit 
that  advice.  The  first  statement  is  proved  to  be  in¬ 
accurate — at  least  Mr.  Gladstone  accepts  the  proof  by 
making  no  attempt  to  upset  Sir  Bartle’s  evidence  on  the 
subject.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  statement  and  the 
argument  built  upon  it,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  nothing  to  re¬ 
tract  ;  but,  if  he  has  nothing  to  retract,  he  has  much  to  bring 
forward.  He  did  use  the  words,  “Sir  Bartle  Frere advised 
“  the  advance  into  Afghanistan  ” — this  is  admitted;  but  he 
never  used  any  words  that  could  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  Sir  Bartle  had  advised  measures  against  Shere  Ali. 
The  measure  against  Shere  Ali  was  the  advance  into 
Afghanistan,  and  the  advance  into  Afghanistan  was  the 
measure  against  Shere  Ali.  The  terms  are  absolutely 
convertible ;  yet  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  the  one  statement 
and  denies  the  other,  even  as  an  inference.  Farther,  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressly  used  Sir  Bartle’s  African  “  mode  of 
“  action  ”  as  an  argument  to  discredit  his  supposed  advice 
in  Afghanistan.  This,  again,  is  admitted.  Yet  Mr. 
Gladstone  now  says  that  he  never  sought  at  any  time  to 
treat  the  course  of  policy  pursued  in  South  Africa  without 
warrant  as  Sir  Bartle’s,  and  that  “  the  little  he  said 
“  about  it  leant  as  much  as  possible  towards  him  and  his 
“  views.”  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  leaning 
towards  a  person’s  views  to  say  that  those  views  are  so 
bad  that  they  are  sufficient  to  discredit  other  views  on 
another  subject.  After  this  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
notice  the  characteristic  description  of  a  groundless 
accusation  as  an  “  erroneous  admission,”  or  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  comforting  and  not  less  characteristic  argument 
that  what  looked  like  an  attack  on  Sir  Bartle  was 
really  only  an  act  of  justice  to  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
All  this  makes  the  question  of  merit  as  between  the 
correspondents  entirely  irrelevant,  though  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  it  has  been  put  in  the  foreground 
by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  partisans.  It  really  does  not  matter 
much  whether  Sir  Bartle  was  in  favour  of  the 
Afghan  policy  of  the  late  Government  or  not.  It  is  a 
question  very  interesting  to  himself  and  to  historians,  but 
of  no  actual  importance.  Perhaps  it  is  of  rather  more 
actual  importance  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
should  deny  that  any  uninflamed  mind  can  see  in  an  as¬ 
sertion  that  Sir  Bartle  advised  an  advance  into  Afghan¬ 
istan  the  assertion  that  he  advised  measures  against  Shere 
Ali,  and  supported  the  deplorable  policy  of  Lord  Lytton. 
It  may  be  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  the  same  breath 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  regret  for  an  erroneous  ! 
admission,  Mr.  Gladstone  should  declare  that  he  has 
nothing  to  retract.  It  is  curious,  to  say  the  least,  that 
a  man  who  has  said  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  mode  of 
action  in  South  Africa  does  not  tend  to  accredit  his  advice 
in  Afghanistan  should  describe  this  as  leaning  as  much  as 
he  could  towards  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  his  views  in  South 
Africa.  This  is  the  really  interesting  thing  about  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  case  against 


Sir  Bartle  and  his  policy,  whether  in  India  or  in  Africa. 
There  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  private  life 
about  the  conduct  of  any  one  who  played  fast  and  loose 
with  facts  and  words  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
here  plays  with  both  ;  and  there  would  not  be  much  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  about  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards 
him  in  return.  The  curious  thing  is  that  the  very  persons 
who  are  most  innocently  blind  to  the  inferences  naturally 
drawn  from  this  correspondence  are  the  very  persons  who 
are  most  indefatigable  in  asserting  that  the  morality  of 
public  and  of  private  life  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that 
action  in  both  must  be  guided  and  judged  by  identically 
the  same  rules. 


TIIE  HOME  SECRETARY  AND  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

rpHE  Home  Secretary  has  taken  the  only  course  that 
JL  he  could  properly  take  in  reference  to  the  St.  Paul’s 
Industrial  School,  and  has  remitted  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Public  Prosecutor.  The  degree  in  which  there  exists 
matter  on  which  to  found  a  criminal  charge  will  now  be 
investigated  by  the  one  person  to  whom  this  kind  of 
inquiry  properly  belongs,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
referred  to  him  relieves  us  of  the  obligation  of  saying 
anything  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  Whether 
acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  in  the  school,  and,  if  so,  by 
whom,  and  at  whose  instance  they  were  committed,  are 
questions  of  which  the  public  generally  will  gladly  wash 
their  hands.  So  long  as  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not 
called  in  the  Public  Prosecutor,  it  was  necessary  to  insist 
upon  the  grave  character  of  the  charges  brought,  and  the 
apparent  force  of  the  evidence  alleged  in  support  of  them. 
How  that  these  facts  have  been  admitted,  and  are  about 
to  be  acted  on  by  the  officer  whom  they  most  nearly  con¬ 
cern,  the  matter  may  be  safely  left  in  his  hands. 

Two  other  questions,  however,  still  call  for  further  con¬ 
sideration.  The  first  is  the  responsibility  of  the  London 
School  Board  for  what  has  taken  place.  It  has  been  angrily 
denied  that  this  body  has  any  responsibility  whatever 
as  regards  industrial  schools.  The  inspection  of  these 
schools,  it  is  said,  belongs  to  the  Home  Secretary,  not  to 
the  School  Board.  If  he,  with  the  requisite  staff  at  his 
command,  was  unable  to  discover  what  was  going  on  in  St. 
Paul’s  School,  how  can  the  London  School  Board,  which 
has  no  such  staff  at  its  disposal,  be  chargeable  with 
negligence  for  not  detecting  what  escaped  Sir  William 
Harcourt  ?  The  London  School  Board,  as  not  infre¬ 
quently  happens  in  these  cases,  entirely  mistake  the  nature 
and  occasion  of  the  censure  that  has  been  passed  upon 
them.  In  our  judgment  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
have  been  very  greatly  to  blame  in  this  business  ;  but  we 
willingly  concede  that  the  responsibility  for  what  went 
on  in  the  school  rests  upon  the  Home  Secretary  and  not 
upon  the  London  School  Board.  He,  not  they,  was  the 
person  who  ought  to  have  been  kept  informed  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  school  aud  of  the  condition  of  the  boys  who 
were  kept  there.  It  is  not  because  they  were  not  informed 
about  the  school  that  the  London  School  Board  deserve 
grave  censure  ;  it  is  because,  when  the  need  of  making  them¬ 
selves  informed  was  brought  home  to  them  by  circum¬ 
stances,  they  paid  no  regard  to  it.  It  was  natural  that 
in  the  first  outburst  of  public  indignation  the  distinction 
between  these  charges  should  have  been  obscured.  It  was 
seen  that  the  Board  was  greatly  in  the  wrong  at  that 
moment ;  it  was  not  seen  at  what  precise  point  in  the 
matter  the  Board  had  become  wrong.  The  controversy  that 
followed,  passionate  as  it  has  been,  has  at  least  done  away 
with  this  confusion.  The  Board  may  fairly  be  acquitted 
on  the  charge  bf  having  allowed  abuses  to  exist  which  they 
had  the  means  of  checking.  The  Industrial  Schools  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  has  earned  such  unenviable  notoriety,  was 
not  an  inspecting  body ;  it  was  simply  a  body  charged 
with  the  transfer  of  children  to  industrial  schools  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  provision  of 
additional  schools  in  the  event  of  those  in  being  proving 
inadequate  to  the  demand  for  accommodation  in  them.  As 
such,  the  Committee  was  no  more  bound  to  see  that  the 
schools  chosen  were  properly  managed  than  the  magistrate 
who  sends  a  child  to  a  reformatory  is  bound  to  consider 
whether  the  discipline  he  will  there  undergo  is  likely  to 
reform  him.  But,  when  all  this  has  been  acknowledged, 
there  remains  quite  enough  to  charge  the  Board  with. 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  they  stood  to  the  children 
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they  had  sent  to  these  schools  in  the  relation  of  guardian 
to  ward.  They  were  exempted  from  the  duty  of  making 
inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  each  particular  school,  and 
as  to  the  treatment  the  children  underwent  there,  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  schools  had  the  certificate  of  the  Home 
Office,  were  inspected  by  its  officers,  and  had  presumably 
borne  that  inspection  satisfactorily.  But  they  were  not 
exempted  from  the  duty  of  making  inquiry  as  to  the 
truth  of  specific  charges  against  a  particular  school 
when  these  charges  were  brought  before  them,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  eagerly  pressed  upon  them.  To  repeat  an  illustra¬ 
tion  formerly  used,  no  one  would  blame  a  guardian  if, 
having  to  send  his  wards  to  school,  he  chose  a  public 
school  of  good  repute,  without  himself  investigating  the 
foundation  of  the  character  it  bore.  But  if  specific  charges 
of  cruelty  yere  brought  against  the  school  at  which  he 
had  placed  his  wards,  and  he  refused  or  delayed  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  truth  of  them,  he  would  be  very  properly 
blamed.  The  London  School  Board  had  had  notice  that 
all  was  possibly  not  right  with  the  St.  Paul’s  Industrial 
School.  They  had  had  that  notice  in  the  remarks  of  the 
magistrate  in  dealing  with  the  boys  accused  of  setting  fire 
to  the  school,  and  later  on  they  had  had  it  in  the  state¬ 
ments  laid  before  them  by  Mrs.  Sure.  Their  plain  duty, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  these  causes  of  suspicion, 
was  at  once,  either  by  themselves  or  by  appeal  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  to  institute  the  necessary  investigation. 
Instead  of  this,  they  did  their  best  to  keep  the  matter 
from  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary  by  rescinding 
the  motion  to  submit  it  to  him,  and  they  were  late  and 
languid  in  taking  the  duty  upon  themselves.  This  is  the 
real  ground  on  which  the  London  School  Board  merits 
censure.  Its  members  were  loth  to  recognize — many  of 
them  possibly  have  not  yet  recognized — that  they  owed 
any  duty  whatever  to  the  possible  victims  of  the  cruel¬ 
ties  alleged  to  be  practised  in  St.  Paul’s  School.  This 
unwillingness  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  hypothesis  suggested  last  week.  The  need 
for  inquiry  was  discovered,  and  the  obligation  to  under¬ 
take  it  pressed  upon  the  Board,  by  the  wrong  people.  If 
Mrs.  Sure  had  belonged  to  the  majority,  all  would  have  gone 
well.  She  belonged  to  the  minority,  and  all  went  ill.  If 
the  London  School  Board  wish  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  they  will  show  some  appreciation  of  the 
duty  they  neglected,  and  some  regret  for  having  been  led 
away  into  neglecting  it. 

A  still  wider  issue  is  raised  by  the  last  two  paragraphs 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  letter  to  the  Board.  He 
admits  that  sufficient  defects  have  been  discovered  in  the 
particular  school  which  has  been  under  consideration  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  management  of  other  similar  schools. 
If  these  defects  could  go  on  undetected  in  one  industrial 
school,  they  may  remain  equally  undetected  in  another. 
The  possibility  of  this  has  been  confirmed  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  equally  gross  abuses  are  complained  of  in  an 
industrial  school  at  Glasgow.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  an  industrial  school  lend  them¬ 
selves  very  readily  to  cruel  treatment.  The  children  sent 
to  these  schools  are  usually  of  a  specially  unmanageable 
type.  They  need  to  be  treated  with  a  good  deal  of 
strictness,  and  at  times  with  a  good  deal  of  severity  ;  and 
strictness  and  severity,  when  they  have  to  be  shown  by 
unwise  or  incompetent  people,  may  very  easily  degenerate 
into  cruelty.  The  safeguards  which  exist  in  ordinary  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  wanting  here.  The  schools  are 
boarding  schools,  not  day  schools ;  so  that  the  inter¬ 
course  between  parent  and  child,  which  in  ordinary  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  is  suspended  only  during  the  time 
when  a  child  is  actually  at  school,  is  in  the  industrial 
schools  suspended  altogether.  The  children  have  no 
one  to  whom  to  complain  of  ill-usage — no  one  who 
is  likely  to  find  out,  even  if  no  complaint  is  made,  that 
ill-usage  has  been  practised.  The  only  persons  who  have 
any  opportunity  of  making  discoveries  on  this  point  are 
the  Government  Inspectors,  and  it  is  to  them  that  up  to 
this  time  the  public  has  looked  to  see  that  these  schools 
have  been  rightly  managed.  They  now  learn  that  the 
inspection  in  question  is  of  an  extremely  imperfect  kind, 
and  that  the  large  number  of  schools  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  present  staff  to  introduce  any  effectual  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  discovery  has  greatly 
disturbed  a  large  number  of  people.  The  idea  of  an 
industrial  school  is  an  excellent  one.  It  seems  to  meet 
a  want  which  can  be  met  equally  well  in  no  other 
way.  Consequently,  money  has  been  freely  spent  by  charit¬ 


able  persons  in  setting  up  such  schools,  and  by  the  rate¬ 
payers  in  supporting  them  when  set  up.  There  are  reasons 
which  make  it  desirable  that  no  radical  change  should  be 
introduced  into  the  system  under  which  these  schools  are 
maintained.  In  a  boarding  school,  for  example,  it  is 
impossible  to  put  aside  the  religious  difficulty.  The 
managers  of  the  school  have  the  entire  charge  of  the 
children,  and,  if  they  do  not  make  provision  for  religious 
instruction,  no  religious  instruction  will  be  given.  Nor, 
judging  from  the  recent  action  of  the  London  School  Board, 
is  there  any  ground  to  infer  that,  if  School  Boards  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  charitably  disposed  individuals  as  the  managers 
of  industrial  schools,  things  would  of  necessity  be  any  better. 
The  two  things  that  seem  to  be  needed,  if  the  present 
system  is  to  be  retained,  are  provision  for  the  appointment 
of  an  adequate  staff  of  managers  and  for  the  adequate 
inspection  of  the  school  as  carried  on  by  these  managers. 
At  St.  Paul’s  School  the  first  of  these  conditions  did  not 
exist,  for  the  sole  manager  was  Mr.  Scrutton,  while  the 
second,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself, 
does  not  exist  at  any  industrial  school.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  need  bring  forward  no  further  evidence  to 
establish  his  position,  that  “  the  time  has  come  when  the 
“  wdiole  matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  investigation  of 
“  an  important  and  independent  authority.” 


ST.  MARTIN’S  SUMMER. 

THERE  is  an  English  proverb  to  the  effect  that  one  swallow 
cannot  make  a  summer,  but  what  is  beyond  the  capacities  of 
a  swallow  may  be  possible  to  a  Saint.  There  are  at  all  events 
two  of  the  saintly  company  who  are  credited  in  England,  and  we 
believe  elsewhere  also,  with  the  pleasant  prerogative  of  making, 
or  restoring,  a  summer  that  is  already  lied,  though  they  do  not 
unfortunately  deign  to  exercise  this  prerogative  as  often  as  might 
be  desired,  and  still  seldomer  do  they  both  combine  during  the  same 
autumn  to  put  forth  their  beneficent  powers.  This  year,  however, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  we  have  had  a  St.  Luke’s  summer  and 
a  St.  Martin’s  summer  in  quick  succession,  but  with  a  sufficient 
interval  between  them — about  All  Saints’  Day — to  preclude  any 
risk  of  those  jealousies  from  which  even  “celestial  minds”  are 
alleged  not  to  be  always  free  as  to  who  might  claim  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  the  charmingly  unseasonable  warmth.  But  if  no  rivalry 
is  possible  in  this  case  between  St.  Luke  and  St.  Martin,  there  is 
a  further  question,  which  has  much  exercised  and  in  fact  hope¬ 
lessly  confused  one  of  our  evening  contemporaries,  as  to  which 
St.  Martin  has  a  rightful  claim  on  our  gratitude.  For  it  so 
happens  that  in  the  Roman  Calendar  there  is  a  St.  Martin, 
Confessor,  on  the  eleventh,  and  another  St.  Martin,  Pope  and 
Martyr,  on  the  twelfth,  of  November.  And  our  contempo¬ 
rary,  not  being  perhaps  very  deeply  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  naturally  supposing  that  a  Pope  and  Martyr  must 
be  a  greater  personage  than  a  Confessor,  somewhat  rashly  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  St.  Martin  of  November  12  had  sent  us  the  genial 
weather  we  have  all  lately  been  enjoying.  That,  however,  is  not 
at  all  the  case.  We  hope  we  entertain  a  proper  respect  for  Popes 
and  Martyrs,  and  Pope  Martin  I.,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
Milman’s  account  of  his  persecution  by  the  Monothelite  Emperor 
Constans,  was  a  man  well  deserving  respect  and  sympathy,  though 
it  is  only  by  a  little  stretching  the  term  that  he  can  be  called  a 
martyr,  as  he  died  from  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  received  in 
his  exile  at  Cherson.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  St.  Martin,  Pope  and 
Martyr,  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Calendar  on  November  12, 
who  confers  its  designation  either  on  Martinmas  or  St.  Martin’s 
summer,  but  his  far  more  celebrated  namesake,  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  who  figures  as  well  in  the  Anglican  as  in  the  Roman 
Calendar  on  November  11.  Nor  is  much  additional  light  thrown 
on  the  matter  by  elaborately  confounding  Martin  I.,  who  is  the 
martyr  honoured  on  November  12,  with  his  successor  of  seven 
centuries  later,  Martin  IV.,  the  French  Cardinal  who  was  elected 
Pope  at  Viterbo  in  1280.  The  death  or  martyrdom  of  Martin  I. 
occurred  in  655,  not — as  the  evening  journalist  imagined — nine 
centuries,  but  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
who  died  in  597. 

“  Who  has  not  heard  of  St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours,  and  Con¬ 
fessor  ?  ”  are  the  opening  words  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  sketch  of 
his  life,  originally  published  forty  years  ago  in  the  Church  of  the 
Fathers.  Alban  Butler  begins  in  similar  terms  his  life  of  “  the 
great  St.  Martin,  the  glory  of  Gaul  and  the  light  of  the  Western 
Church.”  And  indeed  from  the  very  first  his  name  was  widely 
honoured  in  the  Church,  and  especially  in  England,  where  even  in 
British  times  there  was — as  there  still  is — a  church  dedicated  to 
him  at  Canterbury,  in  which  Bertha,  the  Christian  Queen  of 
Ethelbert,  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  before  the  arrival  of 
St.  Augustine.  The  large  number  of  churches  dedicated  in  his 
honour  both  in  England  and  throughout  Europe  generally,  from 
the  time  when  first  a  chapel  and  soon  afterwards  a  Cathedral  was 
built  over  his  tomb  at  Tours,  which  lasted  on  as  restored  by 
Clothair  till  the  French  Revolution,  would  alone  sufficiently  attest 
the  prevalence  and  permanence  of  this  sentiment.  Moreover  he 
alone  of  Confessors  had  a  service  of  his  own  in  the  more  ancient 
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breviaries,  and  bad  bis  name  inserted  by  Gregory  tbe  Great  with 
those  of  certain  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  in  tbe  Canon  of  tbe  Mass. 
Nor  are  there  many,  even  of  tbe  most  famous  of  tbe  old  Christian 
saints,  whose  life  has  come  down  to  us  on  testimony  so  trust¬ 
worthy  and  precise,  as  bis  biographer,  Sulpicius  Severus,  was  a 
disciple,  eyewitness,  and  intimate  friend.  Milman  indeed  complains 
of  bis  credulity  in  miraculous  matters,  which  however  be  only 
shared  with  his  contemporaries,  but  fully  admits  bis  “  polished 
and  classical  style,”  on  which  Cardinal  Newman  also  dwells. 
Martin  was  born  in  Pannonia  of  heathen  parents  in  316,  and 
brought  up  at  Pavia  in  Italy  ;  his  father  was  a  soldier,  and 
he  himself  served  some  years  in  the  army,  but  became  in  early 
youth  a  convert  to  Christianity.  At  the  age  of  about  fifty, 
he  came  to  Poictiers  and  established  there  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  monastic  institution  in  France ;  and  in 
372  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours,  about  the  same  time  that  St. 
Ambrose  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Milan.  His  diocese  appears  to 
have  been  of  wide,  perhaps  not  very  definitely  limited  extent,  and 
Gaul  was  at  that  period  still  an  almost  pagan  country  ;  the  cities 
indeed  had  been  evangelized,  but  the  country  folk — the  pagani — 
still  adhered  to  their  old  idolatries.  The  heathen  sacrifices  were, 
however,  about  this  time  forbidden  by  law,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  resistance  to  the  edict.  Martin,  at  all 
events,  was  very  successful  in  his  missionary  labours  among  the 
people,  and  persuaded  them  in  many  cases  to  join  with  him  in  the 
destruction  of  their  temples  and  images.  But  he  was  to  become 
yet  more  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  dealing  with  the  usurping 
Emperor  Maximus,  and  that  too  as  the  champion,  not  of  heresy — 
for  he  was  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  orthodox  faith — but  of  heretics 
against  that  persecuting  policy  of  which  Maximus  set  what  Milman 
calls  “  a  fatal  precedent  ”  disowned  at  the  time  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Martin  had  already  on  first  coming  to 
Treves,  where  Maximus  had  established  his  court,  refused  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  him  till  after  his  solemn  assurance  that 
he  had  only  reluctantly  assumed  the  imperial  power  imposed  on 
him  by  the  army,  and  had  slain  no  enemy  except  on  the 
battle-field.  The  Emperor  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  which  certainly  was  not  according  to  knowledge, 
might  help  to  condone  if  not  to  conceal  his  more  than  doubtful 
antecedents,  and  he  thereby  gave  occasion  for  the  two  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  prelates  of  the  day,  both  afterwards  reverenced  as  saints, 
St.  Martin  himself  and  St.  Ambrose,  to  pronounce  by  anticipation 
an  emphatic  censure  on  the  evil  system  so  portentously  exemplified 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  facts,  briefly  stated,  are  these.  The  Priscillianists,  a 
Spanish  sect  who  had  revived  some  form  of  Gnostic  or  Manichean 
heresy  and  had  been  condemned  by  a  local  Council  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Ithacius,  contrived  to  get  its  sentence  reversed  by  an 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  and  Ithacius  had  to  leave  the 
country  in  consequence.  But  after  the  death  of  Gratian  he 
promptly  repaired  to  Treves  and  appealed  to  the  new  Em¬ 
peror,  who  summoned  the  heretics  to  appear  before  his  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  in  spito  of  Martin ’seuergetic  remonstrances,  had  them 
tried  and  executed  after  Martin’s  departure.  A  solemn  protest 
against  these  proceedings  was  entered  eventually  by  Sirenius,  then 
Pope,  as  well  as  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  Ithacius  was  deposed  and 
excommunicated.  But  our  immediate  concern  here  is  with  St. 
Martin.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Treves  to  intercede 
with  Maximus  for  two  of  the  officials  of  the  late  Emperor  Gratian, 
Narses  and  Leucadius,  who  had  been  threatened  with  death.  He 
found  assembled  there  a  Council  of  Ithacian  bishops,  who  had 
already  induced  the  Emperor  to  send  a  military  commission  into 
Spain  charged  to  detect,  arrest,  pillage,  and  kill  all  heretics,  the 
broad  test  of  heresy  adopted  being  paleness  of  face  and  peculiarity 
of  dress.  One  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
dragonnades.  Martin  urgently  pressed  the  Emperor  to  recall  this 
infamous  commission,  and  meanwhile  refused  to  communicate  with 
the  bishops  who  had  procured  it.  Maximus  wavered  and  pre¬ 
varicated,  but  at  last,  being  offended  at  the  pertinacity  of  his 
petitioners,  ordered  Narses  and  Leucadius  to  be  at  once  executed. 
This  was  too  much  for  Martin’s  kindness  of  heart;  he  hastened 
at  once  to  the  Emperor,  and  promised  to  communicate  with  the 
persecuting  Ithacian  faction  on  condition  of  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  being  spared  and  the  military  inquisitors  recalled  from 
Spain.  The  Emperor  granted  both  requests,  and  Martin  fulfilled 
his  part  of  the  bargain  and  communicated  next  day  with  Ithacius 
and  his  associates.  For  this  weakness,  as  he  regarded  it,  he  never 
forgave  himself,  nor  would  he  ever  again  attend  any  Council  or 
meeting  of  bishops.  But  the  error,  if  such  it  was,  does  credit  to 
his  heart,  and  we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  preferring  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  lives  of  the  hunted  heretics  to  the  logical  consistency 
of  maintaining  a  protest  against  their  persecutors.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  81  on  November  9,  397,  and  was  buried  on  the  eleventh,  the 
day  still  dedicated  to  his  memory.  Ilis  shrine  was  long  a  favourite 
pilgrimage  in  France,  but  it  was  afterwards  rilled  by  the  Huguenots, 
and  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Tours,  one  of  the  finest  in  France, 
succumbed,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  to  the  iconoclastic  fury  of 
the  Revolution.  The  site  of  his  tomb  was  however  rediscovered  about 
twenty  years  ago  under  some  houses  purchased  by  Cardinal  Morlot, 
then  Archbishop  of  Tours,  and  a  temporary  chapel  was  erected  over 
it,  which  has  become  again  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  In  England 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  size  that  has  not  a  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him,  and  this  may  help  to  explain  the  retention  of  his 
name  in  the  Calendar  at  the  Reformation.  For  Englishmen 
generally  however  it  is  chiefly  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  occa¬ 
sional  recurrence  of  such  Years  as  the  present,  when  the  question 


naturally  suggests  itself  what  is  meant  by  St.  Martin's  summer.  And 
as  recent  experience  proves  that  even  so  simple  a  question  may  be 
answered  quite  wrongly,  we  have  thought  our  readers  might  not 
unreasonably  desire  to  know  what  is  the  right  answer  ;  the  more 
so  as,  in  spite  of  his  monastic  austerities  and  miraculous  achieve¬ 
ments,  on  which  there  can  be  no  need  to  dilate  here,  there  is  a 
real  human  interest  and  significance  iD  the  life  of  this  early  saint, 
who  is  not  inappropriately  considered  the  patron  of  late  summers, 
and  who  under  a  rough  exterior  concealed  so  generous  and  warm 
a  heart. 


LIFE  IN  NORTH  CORNWALL. 

ONE  of  the  few  remaining  refuges  from  nineteenth-century 
bustle,  from  railroads  and  telegrams,  from  traction-engines 
and  steam-ploughs,  and  from  the  widely  spreading  Cockney 
tongue,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  West  of  England,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  boundary  line  which  divides  Cornishmen  from 
Englishmen.  Only  one  railway  Company  has  as  yet  penetrated 
into  Kiug  Arthur’s  dominion,  and  thus  many  places  are  still  some¬ 
thing  like  twenty  miles  from  a  station.  It  is  nearly  impossible 
for  “  up-country  ”  people  (as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  somewhat 
contemptuously  styled  by  all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 
west  of  Exeter)  to  realize  such  a  state  of  things ;  but  the  results 
are  evident  enough  in  the  tenacity  with  which  old  habits  are  clung 
to,  and  in  the  slowness  to  accept  reforms,  even  of  the  most  unrevo¬ 
lutionary  type.  Old  words  and  idioms,  too,  linger  in  the  mouths  of 
the  elder  folk,  though  it  may  be  feared  that  Board-School  English 
will  be  the  language  of  the  next  generation,  to  the  exclusion  of 
many  a  quaint  and  pithy  turn  of  speech. 

Belief  in  witchcraft  is  still  common,  principally  in  the  milder 
form  of  “white”  witches.  There  may  even  be  found  that  tradi¬ 
tional  personage,  the  “  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son,”  who  touches 
for  king’s  evil,  stanches  bleeding,  and,  in  fact,  is  what  a  South 
African  would  call  a  “  medicine-man.”  Very  learned  he  is 
probably  in  woodcraft  and  bee-keeping,  and  most  other  country 
pursuits ;  on  Sundays  a  “  Methody  ”  preacher,  on  week  days  a 
labourer  at  twelve  shillings  a  week,  living  principally  on  “  taties,” 
and  seldom  touching  meat,  save  on  the  great  winter  festival  of 
killing  a  pig.  He  is  now  a  teetotaller  after  (it  is  rumoured)  a  not 
too  sober  youth,  and  his  skill  in  trapping  hares  and  rabbits 
suggests  sundry  breaches  of  the  Game  Laws  in  former  days,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  old  man  makes  no  secret.  His  whole  life  has 
been  spent  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  useful  properties  of 
plants,  upon  which  it  may  be  suspected  that  much  of  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  “  white  witch  ”  is  founded,  though  in  some  cases  the 
knowledge  is  of  a  vague  order. 

No  heart  can  know,  no  tongue  can  tell, 

What  virtue  lies  in  the  pimpernel, 

may  be  an  excellent  excuse  for  not  ridding  the  flower-borders  of 
that  pretty  little  weed  the  scarlet  pimpernel,  or  “shepherd’s 
clock,”  but  one  would  like  to  know  something  of  its  positive  merits, 
which  the  poet  has  not  left  on  record. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  awe  felt  of  the  barrows  or  tumuli  whose 
great  green  mounds  rise  solemn  and  mysterious  in  the  fields.  They 
are  seldom  levelled,  though  most  of  them  have  been  despoiled  of 
their  contents  long  ago  by  ardent  archreologists,  and  their  former 
tenants  are  popularly  supposed  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood. 
Such  traditions  and  superstitions  are  not  confined  to  the  labour¬ 
ing  class  ;  the  tenant-farmers  are  equally  imbued  with  them, 
and  indeed  can  hardly  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  labourers, 
being  generally  not  removed  by  more  than  one  generation  from 
ploughmen  or  “  horsemen  ”  (i.e.  tenders  of  horses)  ancestors.  The 
holdings  are  very  small  and  the  rents  low,  so  that  a  hard-working 
man  who  has  managed  to  put  by  a  few  pounds  will  often  take  and 
stock  a  small  farm.  If  good  seasons  help  him  he  may  add  enough 
to  his  capital  to  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  when  the 
hay  harvest  is  ruined  by  days  of  soaking  rain,  or  “  the  fly  ”  deci¬ 
mates  the  turnip  crop,  or,  worst  calamity  of  all,  when  the  fatal 
“  cawd  ”  or  liver  disease  strikes  down  his  promising  flock  of  sheep. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  small  farmer  be  improvident, 
or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  should  his  mind  be  filled  with  exploded 
theories  of  agriculture,  woe  betide  him  in  such  seasons  as  the 
country  has  suffered  from  in  late  years.  His  landlord  may  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  man  has  brought  a  great  part  of  the  trouble 
on  himself  by  his  obstinate  refusal  to  take  advice,  and  he  may, 
or  rather  he  certainly  will,  remit  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
rent ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  set  the  poor  fellow  on  his  legs 
again.  If  he  is  an  honest  man  he  gives  up  his  farm  and  very 
likely  starts  again  as  a  day  labourer  ;  if  he  is  dishonest  he  sells  off’ 
everything  surreptitiously— farm  stock,  implements,  furniture,  &c., 
and  “goes  scat”  ( Anglice ,  bolts).  The  neighbours,  if  he  has  any, 
keep  his  secret,  and  it  may  be  several  days  before  the  unfortunate 
landlord  becomes  aware  that  the  farm  is  empty.  He  finds  the  land 
probably  bearing  a  plentiful  crop  of  weeds,  and  the  gates,  which  have 
been  found  useful  as  firewood,  conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  two 
or  three  lean  hens  and  a  cat  representing  the  live  stock.  Acts 
of  cruelty  to  or  neglect  of  animals  are  exceptional,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  people  are  fond  of  their  dumb  companions,  which  in  con¬ 
sequence  are  extremely  tame,  and  occasionally  even  obtrusive  in 
their  attentions  to  timorous  strangers.  The  pig,  especially,  is  in 
Cornwall,  almost  as  much  as  in  Ireland,  an  enfant  de  la  maison. 
Long-legged  and  gaunt,  he  appears  at  every  farmhouse  door,  and 
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liia  grunt — suspicious,  inquisitive,  or  friendly — greets  the  ap¬ 
proaching  visitor.  The  Cornish  pig’s  intelligence  and  domesticity 
have  been  as  much  improved  by  generations  of  kindly  treatment 
as  those  of  the  Arab  horse,  and  he  is  a  far  more  sociable  com¬ 
panion  than  the  mongrel  sheep-dog  who  harks  indiscriminately  at 
all  strangers.  A  pig  of  those  parts  has  been  known  to  follow  the 
family  sedately .  about  the  grounds,  to  watch  at  a  gate  for  the 
master’s  coming,  and  to  make  a  hold,  but  unsuccessful,  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  the  carriage.  The  wild  birds,  too,  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  fearless  and  confiding  character.  Small  boys 
are  so  few  in  this  thinly-peopled  district  that  they  fail  to  affect 
appreciably  the  number  of  nestliugs  hatched  each  year,  and  the 
birds,  being  freefrom.  molestation,  cease  to  regard  mankind  as  their 
natural  enemies.  Chaffinches  boldly  come  to  share  the  food  of 
the  poultry-yard,  robins  hardly  get  out  of  the  way  as  one 
walks  along  the  road,  and  that  shyest  of  woodland  birds,  the 
green  woodpecker,  has  been  observed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  quietly  feeding  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  house,  while 
the  domestic  pigeons  (themselves  the  tamest  of  the  tame)  walked 
round  it  at  a  safe  distance,  evidently  wondering  what  sort  of  crea¬ 
ture  this  strangely  brilliant  visitor  could  be. 

A  less  pleasant  trait  of  the  Cornish  character  than  kindness  to 
animals  is  that  of  revenge  for  injuries,  real  or  supposed.  A  not 
uncommon  form  of  vengeance  for  dismissal  from  service  is  the 
slaughter  of  the  late  emploj'er’s  pig.  It  is  somewhat  unpleasant 
for  a  “  foreigner  ”  (i.e.  any  one  from  beyond  the  border)  to  know 
that  any  offence  he  may  give,  however  unwittingly,  will  very  likely 
be  revenged  in  this  or  some  other  equally  mischievous  manner. 
When  a  person  from  any  other  part  of  England  settles  in  the  West 
he  must  be  prepared  for  an  unlimited  amount  of  cheating  and  petty 
theft,  since  he  will  certainly  be  regarded  by  some  of  his  new 
neighbours  as  a  lawful  prey.  It  will  take  him  some  time,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  understand  the  dialect.  When  he  hears  of  “  mating  ” 
the  pig,  he  may  not  at  first  grasp  that  the  animal  is  to  be 
fed.  “Heave”  for  thaw;  “spears,”  the  hazel  stakes  used 
in  thatching  ;  “  reed,”  straw  selected  for  the  same  purpose — these 
and  many  other  words  are  very  puzzling  to  a  stranger.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  better-educated  will  translate  as  they  go  along:  — 
“  The  weather  is  very  plum  (mild)  to-day  ”  :  and,  a  propos  of  wasps, 
“  appledranes,  but  some  folks  calls  ’em  wasp-ilies.”  Planting  is 
always  “  tilling,”  and  the  ordinary  square-shaped  spade  is  never 
used,  a  long-handled  shovel  taking  its  place ;  but  mattocks  and 
an  implement  called  a  “  fisgay  ”  (in  Devon  a  “two-bill”)  are 
mostly  used  for  breaking  up  the  ground.  The  fisgay  has  a 
very  long  handle  aud  a  double  head,  axe-edged  at  one  end  and 
mattock-edged  at  the  other.  Possibly  the  slight  make  of  the  men 
may  account  for  the  absence  of  the  spade,  the  use  of  which 
requires  greater  strength  than  do  the  implements  of  the  mattock 
class.  A  really  well-built  man  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the 
district ;  though  'sometimes  tall,  they  are  usually  narrow-chested, 
and  they  would  look  frail  if  set  side  by  side  with  labourers  from 
Yorkshire  or  Berks.  The  milder  climate  of  the  West  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  different  physique  of  the  inhabitants ; 
unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  severe  winters,  any  exceptionally  cold 
season  tries  them  terribly.  “  Plum  ”  weather  is  what  suits  them 
best ;  moist  and  warm  and  (as  “  up-country  ”  people  would  say) 
relaxing  ;  but  the  westerly  winds  are  charged  with  the  salt  spray 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  untainted  by  any  poisonous  vapours  of 
manufactories  or  stilling  fumes  of  coal  smoke  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  invigorating  than  to  stand  on  some  rocky  headland  looking 
towards  the  sunset,  and  there  to  inhale  deep  draughts  of  pure 
ozone.  No  harsh  chill  is  in  those  sea  breezes,  which  are  as  soft 
as  they  are  strong,  and  the  most  sensitive  lungs  need  not  shrink 
from  their  contact.  It  is  little  wonder  if  those  whose  lives  have 
been  spent  within  hearing  of  the  grand  Atlantic  swell  cannot 
breathe  in  the  bleak  air  of  our  Midland  and  Eastern  counties. 

Not  only  by  its  mild  temperature  is  the  winter  of  the  West 
country  robbed  of  half  its  proverbial  harshness.  The  bare  brown 
hedges  of  other  counties  are  there  clothed  with  evergreen  ferns, 
and  these,  mingled  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  keep  green  and  fresh  till 
the  oak  and  thorn  and  beech  are  bursting  into  leaf.  In  the 
woods  the  undergrowth  of  holly  and  the  bright  carpet  of  moss 
serve  the  same  purpose  ;  and  February  is  barely  over  before  the 
soft  shoots  of  the  honeysuckle  appear,  and  the  vividly  green 
wood-sorrel  with  its  starry  white  flowers,  to  be  soon  followed 
by  the  “  pale  primrose  ”  on  the  roadside  bank,  the  wood 
anemone  under  the  trees,  and  the  daffodils  thickly  covering  the 
grass  of  the  orchards.  Then  we  begin  to  watch  for  the  first  blue¬ 
bells,  and  perhaps  we  may  chance  to  light  on  the  rare  white  wild 
hyacinth.  The  fences  are  specially  attractive  in  spring,  though 
hardly  calculated  to  fulfil  the  object  of  their  existence.  A  low 
bank,  covered  with  heath  or  ferns,  then  on  the  top  some  bushes  of 
furze  and  “besom”  (broom),  and  dog-rose,  all  overgrown  by 
honeysuckle,  a  young  ash,  or  oak,  or  hazel  here  and  there,  a  few 
“  motes  ”  (stumps)  of  larger  trees  from  which  tufts  of  polypody  or 
hard  fern  are  springing — such  defences  as  these  do  not  prove  very 
effectual  against  the  inroads  of  vigorous  Devon  heifers  or  obstinate 
old  sheep  which  never  can  find  their  way  out  of  a  forbidden  field, 
however  easy  may  have  been  the  entrance  and  however  large  the  gap. 
But  there  is  nothing  more  fascinating  than  one  of  these  hedges  in 
April,  when  they  are  bright  with  pink  campion  and  white  stitch- 
wort,  and  overflow  with  primroses  ;  aud  then  in  June,  when  great 
purple  spikes  of  foxglove  rise  singly  or  in  clusters,  and  the  dog- 
roses,  white,  pink,  and  crimson,  mingle  their  blossoms  with  the 
honeysuckle,  and  the  ox-eyed  daisies  and  long  grasses  cover  the 
banks,  and  many  different  ferns  fill  the  moist  and  shady  nooks  — 


then,  indeed,  we  forget  utility  and  agriculture,  and  everything  that 
is  ugly  and  practical,  and  revel  in  the  luxuriance  of  colour  and 
freshness  that  meets  us  at  every  turn.  Each  bit  of  marsh  land 
bears  its  crop  of  yellow  iris  or  white  scented  orchis  or  soft  cotton 
grass,  and  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  noble  fronds  of  the 
royal  fern  which  skirts  rivers  and  canals  and  mill  leads. 

No  one  who  lias  spent  a  spring  and  early  summer  in  the 
;  extreme  West  of  England  can  think  of  it  with  anything  but 
affection ;  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  inhabitants,  what¬ 
ever  the  drawbacks  which  attend  seclusion  from  the  busy 
world,  still  the  “  West  country,”  with  its  profusion  of  natural 
charms,  aud  the  added  interest  of  au  as  yet  unexhausted  mine  of 
folklore  and  folk-language,  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  all  who 
have  lived,  for  however  short  a  time,  within  the  range  of  that  well- 
nigh  magic  influence. 


LIVING  AND  THRIVING  UNDER  DEMOCRACY. 

Tin  HERE  is  a  not  iuconsiderable  party  in  England,  with  Mr. 
JL  Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  at  their  head,  who 
vigorously  defend  by  word  and,  where  possible,  by  deed,  what  the 
first-named  of  the  two  calls  a  continental  policy  . for  North  America. 
This  policy  appears  to  be  directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
United  States  and  the  weakening  of  Canada  as  far  as  may  be. 
Mr.  Hughes,  indeed,  with  the  eccentric  simplicity  which  is  his 
characteristic,  maintains  in  effect  that  it  is  wicked  of  Englishmen  to 
emigrate  to  Canada  at  all,  though  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
put  his  contention  quite  so  incisively.  We  cannot  attempt  here 
to  enter  into  this  quarrel  or  to  decide  between  the  practical  agricul¬ 
turists  who  say  “  Try  Canada,”  and  the  engineers,  politicians,  pro¬ 
fessors  on  the  stump,  and  such-like  cattle  who  say  “  Try  the  United 
States.”  But  it  is  as  well  to  point  out  that  recent  advices  from 
the  United  States  themselves  are  not  exactly  favourable  to  the 
chances  of  the  emigrant  without  capital  or  with  only  a  very 
moderate  supply.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Employment  Bureau  at  the  Immigration  Office  fears,  according  to 
the  New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  that  there  may 
be  “  considerable  privation  among  the  immigrants  this  winter, 
owing  to  the  inability  to  find  employment  for  them.”  “  The 
demand  for  labour  has  fallen  off’ materially.”  “It  is  becoming 
difficult  to  find  employment,”  &c.  Now  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  United  States  over  Canada  have  always  been  considered  to 
be  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  intangible  advantages 
arising  from  the  consideration  that  in  the  one  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  any  given  person  to  be  Governor-General,  and  in  the 
other,  theoretically  at  least,  possible  for  him  to  become  President ; 
while  the  divine  right  of  “holding  your  head  up”  is  supposed 
to  be  more  fully  enjoyed  to  the  south  of  the  chain  of  the 
lakes  than  to  the  north  of  it.  In  the  second  place,  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  far  larger  demand  for  labour  at  wages  in 
the  States  than  in  Canada.  It  is  tolerably  obvious  that,  if 
there  is  no  demand  for  labour  or  a  falling  demand  in  the  States, 
this  advantage  ceases.  Besides,  we  are  not  considering  so  much 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  wage-earner  in  the  land 
of  promise,  and  in  this  actual  land  of  bondage.  A  steerage 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  in  winter,  to  be  followed  only  by  a 
sojourn  in  the  sheds  of  the  Immigration  Department,  does  notin 
itself  offer  a  peculiarly  inviting  prospect  to  persons  who  are  tired 
of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  this  small  little  island.  But  there 
is  more  information  come  to  hand  as  to  the  status  of  the  labourer 
in  America  thau  this  general  warning  of  “no  demand.”  The 
housekeeping  expenses  of  a  family  in  New  York  are,  according  to 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Potatoes  and  apples,  the  latter  a  staple 
food  in  America,  have  doubled  in  price  ;  dairy  produce  has  gone 
up  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent.,  meat  from  ten  to  twenty, 
flour  itself  considerably.  So  that  the  actual  person  who  is  in  receipt 
of  wages,  though  he  is  certainly  better  off’  than  the  unlucky 
J*bhnny  Raw  who  is  looking  for  employment,  is  not  altogether  in 
clover.  Recent  travellers  who  have  returned  from  the  autumn 
trips  to  America  now  common  with  English  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  brought  tales  of  numerous  English  working-men,  who, 
without  exactly  speaking  evil  of  the  land  of  promise,  confessed  that 
the  great  nominal  increase  of  their  income  did  not  seem  to  bring 
with  it  any  corresponding  increase  of  comfortable  living.  That 
these  men  themselves  will  not  receive  any  higher  wages  this 
winter,  we  may  be  certain,  unless  the  superintendent  of  the 
Employment  Bureau  is  singularly  wrong  in  his  facts,  and  they 
will  at  the  same  time  have  to  face  either  diminished  comforts 
or  a  seriously  increased  expenditure. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  highest  degree  illogical  to  argue 
that  the  United  States  are  not  a  land  of  promise  because  they 
have  bad  seasons  now  and  then.  But  it  is  not  at  all  illogical, 
and  may  be  of  not  inconsiderable  service,  to  point  out  that 
the  conditions  of  life  in  this  unbridled  democracy  make  such 
alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity  peculiarly  hard  on  the 
Demos.  There  is  hardship  enough  at  home,  Heaven  knows ; 
but  the  wind  is  tempered  not  a  little  to  the  shorn  English 
lamb.  In  the  first  place,  the  working  of  Free-trade,  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  rings  and  corners  in  the  most  important 
articles  of  commerce,  and  the  enormous  number  of  steady 
moneyed  purcliae-jrs,  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  violent  fiuc- 
J  tuations  of  price.  We  had,  indeed,  some  years  ago  a  taste  of 
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American  inflation  in  respect  of  coals  and  meat,  but  that  was  the 
consequence  of  the  wild  gambling  in  business  to  which  the  falla¬ 
cious  prosperity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  Administration  led.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  while  things — at  least,  necessary  things — are  never 
suddenly  cheap  in  England,  they  are  also  never  suddenly  dear. 
Again,  as  the  goings-out  are  steadier,  so  are  the  comings-iu.  The 
apparatus  for  relieving  workers  who  are  out  of  work  is  multi¬ 
farious.  There  are  Trade-Unions  and  Benefit  Clubs  ;  there  is  the 
vast  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  there  is  the  decaying,  but  still 
existing,  feeling  of  employers  that  they  must  do  their  best  for  the 
employed  ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  exhaustless  source  of 
private  charity,  often  abused  and  wrongly  drawn  on,  no  doubt,  but 
always  ready  to  stand  the  draft.  In  the  United  States  things  are 
different.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  next  to  no  machinery  for  the 
relief  of  destitution;  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  no  great 
wish  to  use  it  if  it  existed.  The  Americans  do  not  like  unsuc¬ 
cessful  people.  Their  feeling  towards  them  may  perhaps  best  bo 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  incredible,  but  rigidly  authenticated, 
stories  which  M.  Wallon’s  investigations  of  the  iniquities  of 
another  democracy — the  first  French  Republic — have  brought 
to  light.  Among  the  persons  brought  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was,  it  is  said,  a  luckless  ex¬ 
soldier,  who  had  exhibited  himself  in  public  places  with 
one  leg  gone.  In  doing  this,  it  was  urged  by  his  accusers, 
he  had  deterred  recruits  from  joining  the  armies  of  the  Republic 
by  showing  them  what  they  might  expect.  We  forget  whether  he 
was  guillotined  or  not,  though  it  is  most  likely  that  he  was  ;  but 
it  does  not  matter.  The  point  of  view  is  the  point  of  importance, 
and  this  point  of  view  is  that  nobody  has  any  business  to  be  even 
a  temporary  failure.  One  consequence  of  this  is  sulliciently  well 
known  to  all  those  who  have  studied  recent  domestic  life  in 
America.  The  labourer  out  of  work  becomes  a  tramp  of  the  most 
vicious  character,  who  puts  in  full  practice  the  old  Irish  custom  of 
“coshering.”  Not  tolerated  in  the  towns,  which  are  too  big  for  him 
to  meddle  with,  he  roams  about  the  country  a  terror  aud  a  plague 
to  society,  occasionally  committing  frightful  crimes,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  receiving  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  Judge  Lynch.  Of 
course  all  the  failures  do  not  take  to  the  road  in  this  way,  but,  if 
they  do  not,  they  have  no  alternative  except  utter  misery  and  the 
chance  of  returning  to  Europe  worse  off  than  they  left  it.  Unless 
great  mistakes  have  been  made,  this  choice  of  uncomfortable  fates 
is  likely  to  befall  not  a  few  unfortunate  persons  who  have  set  out 
this  autumn  with  high  hopes  for  the  country  where  they  are  to  be 
the  social  equals  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the  material  possessors 
of  endless  messes  of  pottage.  The  thoughts  of  such  persons  do  not 
often  get  themselves  written  down,  but  it  may  be  suspected  that 
they  will  include  not  a  little  hankering  after  the  land  of  bondage. 
One  of  the  English  phrases  which  are  said  to  excite  most  loathing 
and  reprobation  in  the  minds  of  doctrinaire  Yankees  is  the  phrase 
“  upper  classes.”  It  would  be  curious  to  know  whether  in  the 
objection  there  is  or  is  not  a  latent  repudiation  of  the  responsibility 
which  at  least  all  the  better  members  of  the  English  upper  classes 
acknowledge — of  the  duty  of  giving  a  helping  hand  to  those  below 
them.  Much  has  been  heard  of  the  public  spirit  of  Americans,  and 
it  is  certainly  praiseworthy  ;  but  if  all  tales  are  true,  it  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  shown  in  any  attempt  to  help  lame  dogs  over  stiles. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  question,  the  discussion  of  which 
is,  of  course,  »ot  novel,  but  which  is  of  very  great  importance, 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  problem  interesting  to  all 
thoughtful  Englishmen  just  now — the  problem  of  American  com¬ 
petition.  "Will  it  be  possible  for  American  producers  to  maintain 
their  present  immunity  from  taxation  for  eleemosynary  purposes 
and  for  the  redress  of  the  sharp  alternations  of  prosperity  and 
adversity  which  their  social  and  economical  condition  necessitates? 
The  gloomiest  pessimists  on  the  subject  of  competition  always 
argue  as  if  the  American  producer  was  a  rentless,  rateless,  taxless 
being,  equipped  by  Providence  with  all  necessary  conditions  for 
the  ruin  of  Britons.  One  or  two  cooler-headed  speakers  have 
recently  pointed  out  this  error.  For  the  present  there  is  much 
virgin  land  still  to  break  up ;  but  the  supply  is  not  inexhaustible, 
as  may  readily  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  (as  Mr.  Walter 
showed  the  other  day)  farmers  in  America  are  willing  to  pay  on  a 
kind  of  Metayer  system  rent  equal  to  something  like  twenty 
shillings  an  English  acre  a3  it  is.  The  comparative  absence  of 
anything  answering  to  our  direct  Imperial  taxation  is  more  than 
made  up  by  the  heavy  protective  tariff  and  the  high  cost  of 
labour.  The  absence  of  endowments  necessitates  a  considerable 
expenditure  in  the  form,  more  or  less  disguised,  of  rates — an 
expenditure  fairly  to  be  set  against  the  much-grumbled-at  tithe, 
which  is,  as  every  rational  person  knows,  simply  rent  and 
nothing  more.  All  this  is  actual,  and  we  have  Mr.  Caird’s  con¬ 
clusion  on  it.  But  the  expenditure  on  Poor-rates  which  we  have 
hinted  at  is  not  actual;  it  is  only  impending.  For  the  time 
America  is  able  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  England  has  long 
ago  had  to  meet  by  her  Poor-law  system,  and  which  Germany 
is  trying  to  obviate  by  semi-socialist  schemes  of  national  in¬ 
surance.  But  she  will  have  to  meet  it  sooner  or  later.  The 
more  she  produces  and  the  more  she  manufactures,  the  more  will 
labour  become  master  of  the  situation  and  the  more  strongly  will 
it  insist  on  being  provided  for.  When  it  is  provided  for,  the 
present  hardships  which  weigh  on  the  wage-earner  who  is  out  of 
luck  will  be  alleviated,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  who,  supposing  their  other  burdens  to  continue  as  at 
present,  will  not  be  in  a  particularly  enviable  condition.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  America  there  is  no  class  like  the 
English  upper  and  upper  middle  class,  which  can  be  called  upon  to 


bear  the  main  burden.  The  famous  boast  that  “  every  inch  of 
Chicago  is  covered  three  inches  deep  with  mortgages  ”  expresses 
admirably  the  general  character  of  individual  American  prosperity'. 
It  is  emphatically  phantasmagoric — a  thing  of  bubbles  and  of 
“  paper.”  No  doubt  there  is  gradually  forming  a  class  of  pro¬ 
prietors  whose  wealth  is  not  dependent  on  the  turn  of  the  tide  in 
Wall  Street.  But  then  there  is  the  interesting  question  whether 
democracy  will  let  them  alone.  For  the  curious  thing  about  this 
form  of  polity  is  that  it  cannot  tolerate  anything  that  is  solid.  No 
true  democrat  seems  to  have  the  least  objection  to  a  corner 
making  two  millions  of  dollars  in  an  afternoon,  probably 
because  every  one  knows  that  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  same  set  of  speculators  will  lose  four  millions  to-morrow.  So 
every  citizen  has  his  turn,  and  it  is  all  pleasant  and  proper.  But 
a  landed  estate,  let  on  rents,  perhaps  entailed  and  settled — this, 
whether  it  be  in  America  or  in  England,  no  true  democrat  can 
away  with.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  such  estates, 
and  the  other  fixed  and  stable  fortunes  which  follow  on  them,  are 
in  effect  banks  for  the  lower  class  to  draw  upon  in  time  of  need, 
and  the  only  banks  which  rarely  fail  to  honour  the  draft.  Should 
Ireland  pass  through  her  present  stage  of  convulsion  and  emerge 
into  a  settled  condition  of  peasant  proprietors,  or  low  rents  and 
ruined  landlords,  the  misery  which  will  ensue  might  to  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  ruthless  economist  be  compensated  by  the  instructive  state 
of  things  resulting.  The  United  States  are  in  a  fair  way  to  point 
a  different,  but  a  not  less  instructive,  moral. 


PENNY  DREADFULS. 

WE  have  several  times  called  attention  in  these  columns  to 
certain  salient  points  in  the  natural  history  of  the  modern 
British  rough ;  we  will  now  say  a  few  words  upon  one  of  the 
principal  causes  which  aid  in  developing  his  brutal  and  ferocious 
instincts— namely,  the  literary  garbage  which  is  so  eagerly  de¬ 
voured  by  the  species,  especially  in  their  younger  and  immature 
stages  of  existence.  The  direct  connexion  between  “  Penny 
Dreadfuls  ”  and  crime  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again 
by  the  annals  of  our  own  police  courts.  The  mischievous  lad  who 
some  time  since  presented  a  pistol  at  Her  Majesty’s  head,  and  got 
well  whipped  for  his  pains,  was  found  in  possession  of  a  collection 
of  lives  of  celebrated  highwaymen;  and  the  various  gangs  of 
youthful  burglars  and  would-be  highwaymen  who  have  lately 
appeared  in  the  dock  have  one  and  all  modelled  their  career  upon 
the  heroes  of  criminal  novels.  Only  the  other  day  a  terrible  illus¬ 
tration  occurred  of  the  actual  effect  of  this  gallows  literature  upon 
weak  minds.  A  young  man,  nineteen  years  of  age,  named  Westby, 
shot  his  father  dead  at  Nottingham,  having  first  murdered  a  little 
office  boy  at  the  office  of  the  solicitor  where  he  was  employed, 
“  merely  to  strengthen  his  nerve,”  and  then  took  refuge  in  a  fowl- 
house,  where  he  was  captured  with  a  revolver  in  his  possession,  with 
which,  as  he  frankly  owned,  he  intended,  when  the  police  came, 
to  shoot  as  many  as  possible.  The  key  to  this  otherwise  inex¬ 
plicable  outbreak  of  homicidal  fury  was  afforded  by  the  poor 
mother’s  words: — “My  son  wa3  very  fond  of  reading,  and  would 
sit  for  hours  at  his  favourite  amusement,  studying  periodicals  and 
sensational  literature .”  By  this  “  sensational  literature  ”  his  habits 
appear  to  have  been  formed,  and  they  were  eccentric  enough.  He 
would  not,  we  are  told,  “  allow  any  one  to  visit  his  bedroom,  which 
was  entered  by  an  opening  in  the  floor.  To  this  opening  he  had 
attached  a  trapdoor,  with  bolts,  and  at  night  he  always  fastened 
himself  in.  Tie  had  also  pulled  down  the  bedstead,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  a  hammock  slung  up  from  the  roof) 
while  around  the  walls  of  the  room  were  a  number  of  pictures  of 
the  ‘  Life  of  Dick  Turpin,’  &c.  A  singular  collection  of  cuttings 
from  newspapers  was  also  found  in  his  desk  at  Mr.  Fraser's  office, 
including  recipes  for  the  manufacture  of  guncotton  and  other  ex¬ 
plosives,  together  with  accounts  of  marvellous  adventures.'”  Here  is 
a  direct  instance  of  the  effect  which  the  modern  substitutes  for 
the  Se wgate  Calendar  have  upon  weak  intellects  and  crazy 
brains. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  throw  a  halo  of  romance 
around  the  outlaw,  and  many  of  our  greatest  writers  have  sinned 
in  this  respect.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  glorification  of  the  turbulent 
marauder,  Rob  Roy,  and  Lord  Lytton’s  rehabilitation  of  Claude 
Duval  are  cases  in  point  of  mischievous  examples  which  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  scribblers  who  pander  to  the  worst  tastes  of  the  public 
have  not  been  slow  to  imitate,  without,  of  course,  any  of  the 
delicacy  with  which  the  more  eminent  hands  approach  their  sub¬ 
jects.  Never,  perhaps,  was  this  kind  of  pernicious  rubbish  more 
abundant  than  at  present ;  the  facilities  for  printing,  publishing, 
and  advertising  having  given  it  a  circulation  to  which  the  older 
Mysteries  of  London,  Dick  Turpin,  and  the  like  never  attained. 
We  need  only  take  a  single  instance  to  prove  our  position,  and 
convince  the  reader  of  the  mischievous  and  demoralizing  nature 
of  the  publications  in  question. 

Australia  was  infested  some  little  time  ago  by  a  gang  of  ruffians 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Ned  Kelly,  took  to  the  bush  and 
committed  a  series  of  dastardly  murders,  impudent  robberies,  and 
other  outrages  which  made  them  the  terror  of  the  colony.  At  last 
they  were  encountered  by  the  police  whilst  attacking  a  lonely 
railway  station ;  the  ringleader  was  captured,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  band  were  killed  in  the  tight  which  ensued.  The 
prisoner  was  tried  at  Melbourne  and  hanged,  like  the  cur  he  was, 
shortly  afterwards.  There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  Ned  Kelly 
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from  hundreds  of  other  bushrangers  for  which  the  antipodes  are 
unfortunately  famous,  except  that  he  and  his  fellow-criminals 
accoutred  themselves  in  a  rough  kind  of  home-made  iron  armour, 
and  so  proved  that  they  had  not  even  the  brute  courage  with 
which  the  ordinary  rowdy  must  be  credited.  Yet  this  worthy  is 
made  the  hero  of  a  work  now  issuing  in  penny  numbers,  and 
which — although,  we  are  happy  to  say,  no  respectable  bookseller 
or  newsagent  will  have  anything  to  do  with  it — has  attained  an 
immense  circulation.  The  motive  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  in¬ 
dicated  by  quotations  from  three  of  our  contemporaries  which  are 
prefixed  by  way  of  motto  or  advertisement  to  the  hook.  Every 
one  knows  how  a  single  passage,  taken  apart  from  its  context,  can 
he  made  to  convey  an  impression  quite  different  from  that  which  the 
writer  intended;  and  we  imagine  that  the  editors  of  the  journals 
mentioned  will  not  be  best  pleased  at  finding  their  columns  quoted 
in  such  a  connexion.  The  passages  are  as  follows : — 

“  It  is  well  known  that  for  many  years  Ned  Kelly  had  made  himself 
notorious  by  a  series  of  crimes  wholly  incompatible  with  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ned  Kelly’s  celebrated  steed,  Marco  Polo,  is 
as  well  known  at  the  Antipodes  as  Dick  Turpin’s  Black  Bess  in  these 
islands.” — Telegraph ,  7th  July,  1881. 

“  It  is  notorious  that  the  robbery  of  Mr.  Steward’s  corpse  was  mainly 
performed  by  the  assistance  of  Ned  Kelly’s  Brotheu,  the  Captain  of 
what  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pirate  ship.” — Times,  July. 

“The  history  of  Nf.d  Kelly  and  his  celebrated  black  horse,  Marco 
Polo,  will  ever  live  in  the  recollection  of  the  Australian  public.  The  deeds 
of  Dick  Turpin,  and  the  performances  of  Black  Bess,  are  tame  beside  those 
of  ‘Ned  and  iiis  Nag’  ;  in  addition  to  which  Ned’s  history  is  true,  and 
Turpin’s  is  pure  fiction.” — Tress,  July. 

Around  this  amiable  figure  the  writer  has  thrown  together  a  dis¬ 
connected  narrative,  the  sole  interest  of  which  consists  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  all  the  notorious  crimes  and  unsavoury  incidents 
which  have  disgraced  the  present  generation,  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  vice  and  brutality  of  the  most  loathsome  and  degrading  land. 
In  the  first  chapter  Kelly  and  his  companion  throw  an  unfortunate 
constable  down  a  “  deserted  hole  ”  ninety  feet  deep  ;  but  the 
victim  turns  up  again  unharmed  a  few  pages  later.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  an  explanation  is  given  of  this  resuscitation,  but  it  is  so 
unpleasant  that  we  are  unable  to  quote  it.  The  unsavoury  in  all 
its  branches  is  taught  by  the  instructors  of  the  modern  rough,  and 
the  nastier  the  lesson  is  the  more  readily  and  easily  is  it  learnt. 
A  little  further  on  we  are  introduced  to  Lola  Montez,  who  hap¬ 
pens  to  he  in  a  coach  which  is  stopped  by  the  bushranger,  and  at 
once  makes  a  conquest  of  him : — 

“  Lola  Montez,  Countess  of  Lansfeldt,”  said  he,  “your  destiny  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  wife  of  Ned  Kelly,  the  King  of  the  Australian  bush.  The  parson 
shall  marry  us  at  once,  and  then  I’ll  take  you  right  away  to  your  future 
home  in  the  mountain  ranges.  What  do  you  say  to  my  plan,  countess  ?  ” 

“  That  I  haven’t  so  much  as  seen  your  face.  How  can  I  tell  whether  I 
shall  like  you  ?  I  have  shown  you  mine ;  ’tis  but  fair  that  I  should  behold 
yours  in  return.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  but  what  it  is.”  And  the  bushranger  dropped  his 
reins  on  his  horse’s  neck,  and  raised  his  ponderous  iron  head-dress. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so,  however,  when  the  beautiful  woman  (we  have 
her  portrait  before  us  whilst  we  write)  pulled  a  small  pistol  from  within 
her  sleeve  and  fired  it  point-blank  at  the  bushranger’s  face,  accompanying 
the  action  with  the  contemptuous  remark — 

“  Where  seven  men  sit  panic-stricken  before  a  single  villain,  ’tis  time  for 
a  woman  to  show  what  she  can  do.” 

Unfortunately,  the  beautiful  specimen  of  the  sex  in  question  had  not  done 
nearly  so  much  as  she  intended. 

The  little  bullet  from  her  almost  toy  weapon,  instead  of  penetrating  to 
the  bushranger’s  brain,  had  only  shorn  off  a  portion  of  his  left  ear. 

After  a  dreary  list  of  brutal  murders  and  robberies,  which  no 
doubt  the  literary  rough  finds  very  entertaining,  we  come  across 
another  old  friend — namely,  Mr.  Slade,  already  made  famous  by 
Mark  Twain,  whose  chief  claim  upon  the  admiration  of  the  public 
is  that  he  induced  a  coach-driver  with  whom  he  had  a  dispute 
to  throw  away  his  revolver,  and  then  shot  the  unarmed  man  dead. 
The  next  hundred  pages  or  so  do  not  contain  any  passage  which 
we  could  quote  without  outraging  propriety  ;  but  in  chapter  cix. 
we  meet  with  another  familiar  character,  “  the  unfortunate  noble¬ 
man  who  now  languishes”  in  captivity,  and  who  hails  from 
Wapping  and  Wagga  Wagga.  Mr.  Peace,  the  protean  burglar, 
next  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  gives  a  most  instructive  account 
of  his  life  and  methods  of  business  procedure.  As  this  ingenious 
gentleman  now  reposes  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol  in  which 
he  was  last  confined,  and  files  of  newspapers  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
accessible  to  the  modern  rough,  the  burglarious  fraternity  should 
owe  the  London  Novelette  Company  much  thanks  for  reproducing 
this  piece  of  professional  biography.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  life  of  Neel  Kelly,  the  Ironclad  Bushranger ,  is  as 
disgraceful  and  disgusting  a  production  as  has  ever  been  printed. 
Lord  Campbell’s  Act  recognized  the  moral  mischief  which 
might  be  done  by  publications  which  offend  against  common 
decency,  and  provided  for  the  condign  punishment  of  the 
scoundrels  who  write,  print,  and  sell  them.  The  immoral  effect  of 
these  stories  of  bloodshed  and  crime  is  worse  than  that  of 
works  which  appeal  only  to  the  sense.  They  are,  as  the  annals  of 
the  police  courts  prove  every  day,  direct  incentives  to  murder  and 
robbery ;  and  if  the  law  as  it  stands  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  those 
who  provide  this  mischievous  rubbish,  it  is  high  time  that  there 
should  be  some  such  amendment  of  the  existing  Acts  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  vice  as  would  make  it  penal  to  issue  similar  publications 
for  the  future. 

We  are  not  3ure  that  the  “  Penny  Dreadfuls  ”  are  the  only 
offenders  against  good  taste  and  public  morality  in  this  respect. 
Many  of  the  penny  periodicals  which  are  published  for  the  delec¬ 
tation  of  youth  contain  stories  which,  if  not  exactly  sinning  in 
the  same  way  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  yet  too  full 


of  the  “  marvellous  adventures  ”  which  had  so  sad  a  result  in 
the  case  of  the  Nottingham  murderer,  and  too  highly  spiced 
with  incidents  of  crime  to  be  altogether  wholesome  reading  for 
boys.  The  practice  also  of  giving  publicity  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers  to  the  fullest  details  of  dreadful  crimes,  not  only 
panders  to  a  morbid  taste,  but  actually  leads  to  imitation.  The 
more  horrible  a  murder,  or  the  more  ingenious  a  robbery,  the 
more  sure  is  it  to  be  repeated.  We  turn  away  with  indignation 
from  the  coarsely  realistic  pictorial  representations  of  murders 
and  suicides  in  the  Police  News  which  occasionally  catch 
our  eye  in  passing  by  some  small  newspaper  shop ;  but  we 
forget,  as  a  rule,  that  we  have  carefully  studied  the  same  details 
in  the  daily  paper  over  our  breakfast.  There  is  room  for  much 
improvement  in  the  method  of  reporting  criminal  trials ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  hope  for  this  until  public  taste  has  undergone  a 
change  for  the  better ;  and  this,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  come  with  the 
spread  of  education  and  culture.  The  more  flagrant  abuses  to  which 
we  have  referred  admit  of  more  drastic  remedies,  and  we  trust  that 
means  may  soon  be  found  for  applying  them.  Parliament  has 
plenty  of  work  before  it ;  but  we  should  imagine  that  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  passing  an  Act  for  the  suppression  of  “  Penny 
Dreadfuls,”  if  some  member  would  only  bring  in  a  Bill.  That  such 
an  enactment  is  urgently  wanted,  the  slight  sketch  which  we  have 
given  sufficiently  shows  ;  but  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  subject 
would  prove  it  to  demonstration. 


SJIALL-POX  HOSPITALS. 

THE  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  hospital  accommodation  for  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  which  now  exists,  or  ought  to  be  provided,  for 
London  and  the  suburbs,  ends  for  the  present  a  highly  inconvenient 
controversy.  There  are  enough  obstacles  to  the  prompt  and 
adequate  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  without  the  number 
being  increased  by  disputes  whether  patients  belonging  to  one 
parish  can  lawfully  be  sent  for  cure  to  another.  The  Hampstead 
and  Eulham  cases  have  so  embittered  the  relations  between  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  the  district 
authorities  that  any  profitable,  or  even  peaceful,  discussion  of  the 
question  had  become  impossible.  Consequently  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  had  to  choose  between  deciding  the 
issue  for  himself  and  obtaining  fresh  advice  on  the  subject. 
Wisely,  perhaps,  his  choice  has  fallen  on  the  latter  alternative. 
A  Royal  Commission  is  to  inquire  into  the  whole  question,  being 
guided  therein  by  perhaps  the  very  longest  instructions  ever 
provided  for  such  bodies.  There  is  nothing  connected  with 
hospitals  of  this  particular  class  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
instructions,  and  most  of  them  are  mentioned  twice  over. 
The  gist  of  the  inquiry  lies  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
directions  given  to  the  Commissioners.  They  are  to  consider  “  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  providing  for  small-pox 
and  fever  cases  by  a  limited  number  of  hospitals  under  one  au¬ 
thority,  or  by  parochial  and  district  hospitals.”  The  medical 
eminence  of  several  of  the  Commissioners  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  their  Report  will  put  the  Government  and  the  public  in 
possession  of  all  that  the  latest  and  most  accurate  investigation 
has  to  say  upon  this  question.  We  shall  know  whether  cases  of 
infectious  disease  can  be  best  treated  in  small  hospitals  or  in 
large ;  whether  the  proportion  of  recoveries  to  cases  is  greatest 
when  the  conditions  in  which  the  patient  is  placed  are  most  near 
to  or  most  removed  from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar  in 
his  own  home;  and  whether  the  spread  of  disease  is  averted 
or  promoted  by  the  aggregation  of  many  patients  into  one 
building.  Even  when  we  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  upon 
these  points,  the  controversy  may  still  rage  upon  the  degree  in 
which  these  considerations  ought  exclusively  to  determine  the 
action  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Let  it  be  supposed,  for 
example,  that  the  Commissioners  report  that  the  system  under 
which  a  few  large  hospitals  are  set  up  in  the  outskirts  of  London, 
to  which  patients  are  to  be  carried  from  all  parts  of  the  metropo¬ 
litan  district,  is  likely  to  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  recoveries 
than  the  system  under  which  each  parish  provides  accommodation 
for  its  own  sick — will  that  be  a  conclusive  reason  for  preferring  the 
former  alternative?  No  doubt,  if  the  balance  was  very  greatly  in 
favour  of  a  few  large  hospitals,  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
patients  recover  more  surely,  and  that  infection  is  less  likely  to 
spread,  when  they  are  brought  together  than  when  they  are 
scattered,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  aggregation  would  become 
very  strong.  Even  then,  however,  it  might  not  be  irresistible. 
Those  who  have  the  charge  of  patients  ordinarily  prefer  to 
send  them  somewhere  else  to  be  nursed.  That  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  is  pleasant  to  get  troublesome  obliga¬ 
tions  transferred  from  your  own  shoulders  to  those  of  other 
people.  But  then  these  other  people  have  a  voice  in  the  matter ; 
and,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  obligations  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  thrust  upon  them,  the  merits  of  the  argument  in  favour 
of  their  doing  so  become  of  les3  moment.  This  i3  just  how  the 
case  stands  between  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  the 
district  authorities.  The  Board  contends  that  small-pox  and  fever 
patients  are  more  successfully  treated,  and  that  the  risk  of  their 
communicating  the  disease  to  others  is  better  guarded  against, 
when  the  patients  are  brought  together  in  a  few  large  hospitals. 
The  district  authorities — at  least,  those  within  whose  jurisdiction 
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it  is  proposed  to  place  the  hospitals  iu  question — reply  that, 
whether  the  medical  argument  on  which  the  Board  relies  holds 
water  or  not,  they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  good  of  all  London.  Hampstead  or  Fulham  is  willing  to 
look  after  its  own  small-pox  or  fever  cases ;  hut  it  objects  to 
having  to  look  after  the  small-pox  or  fever  cases  of  Marylebone 
or  St.  Pancras  as  well.  When  the  Board  urges  that  patients 
from  Marylebone  or  St.  Pancras  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
recovery  if  they  are  brought  to  Hampstead  or  Fulham,  and  that 
the  spread  of  the  disease  in  Marylebone  or  St.  Pancras  will  be 
thereby  prevented,  Hampstead  or  Fulham  answers  that  this  may 
seem  a  very  good  reason  to  Marylebone  or  St.  Pancras,  but  that  as 
regards  Hampstead  or  Fulham  it  has  no  force  at  all.  If  the  Com¬ 
missioners  report  in  favour  of  the  aggregation  of  patients,  the 
acceptance  of  their  report  will  mainly  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  good  which  they  attribute  to  aggregation.  If  the  proportion 
between  cases  and  cures  is  markedly  greater  when  the  patients 
are  brought  together  in  a  few  hospitals  than  when  they  are 
scattered  over  many,  and  if  by  this  means  London  is  in  a  great 
degree  ensured  against  the  return  of  such  epidemics,  it  is  not 
likely  either  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  or  Fulham  would 
maintain  their  resistance  any  longer,  or  that,  if  they  did  main¬ 
tain  it,  they  would  be  supported  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
Parliament.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superiority  of  one  method 
of  treatment  over  the  other  is  very  slight,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hampstead  or  Fulham  will  continue  to  object  to 
an  advantage,  set  slight  in  itself,  being  realized  at  their  cost,  and 
there  would  be  so  much  reason  in  this  objection  that  it  would 
probably  be  sustained  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  argument  which  proves  that  the 
public  are  better  protected  against  infection  when  small-pox  or 
fever  cases  are  brought  together  in  a  few  large  hospitals  can  fail 
to  prove  at  the  same  time  that  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
are  brought  together  suffers  by  their  presence.  Why  are  small¬ 
pox  or  fever  patients  a  source  of  danger  to  the  parish  in  which 
they  are  living  ?  Because  they  are  so  many  centres  from  which 
disease  may  conceivably  be  communicated.  But,  then,  will 
they  not  be  so  many  additional  centres  from  which  disease  may 
conceivably  be  communicated  when  they  get  to  the  district  in 
which  the  hospital  stands  ?  If  this  is  so,  the  loss  to  one  part  of 
London  must  be  set  against  the  gain  to  another,  and  the  parishes 
which  have  to  bear  the  loss  may  not  unnaturally  object  to  the 
vicarious  suffering  imposed  on  them  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  What  the  public  at  large  will  ask  is,  whether  the  gain  to 
London  generally  decidedly  outweighs  the  injury  done  to  the 
parish  in  which  the  hospital  stands.  If  it  does,  they  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  argue  that  the  case  is  one  in  which  the  few  must  give 
way  to  the  many.  The  reason  why  there  has  been  so  little  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  victims  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  to  put  up  with  their  fate  is  that  the  few  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  yield  to  the  many,  but  to  the  fewer  still.  The 
real,  as  well  as  the  nominal,  plaintiffs  in  the  Hampstead  and 
Fulham  cases  have  not  been  the  small-pox  patients  of  London,  but 
the  managers  of  the  Asylums  Board.  It  was  their  outraged 
dignity  that  needed  vindication.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that,  even 
if  the  managers  of  the  Asylums  Board  had  not  magnified 
their  office  so  unblushingly,  the  people  of  Hampstead  and  Fulham 
would  have  objected  to  receive  small-pox  patients  from  other 
parishes.  But  the  contention  between  them  would  not  have  been 
so  sharp,  and  there  would  not  have  been  the  same  amount  of  ill- 
feeling  evolved  in  the  course  of  it.  If  the  managers  had  been 
wise,  they  would  have  admitted  that  it  is  human  to  dislike  having 
small-pox  patients  foisted  upon  you  from  a  distance.  They  would 
have  condescended  to  reason  where,  as  it  was,  they  only  thought  fit 
to  bluster.  The  great  advantage  of  the  reference  of  the  whole 
matter  to  a  Royal  Commission  is  that  it  lifts  the  issue  out  of  the 
slough  of  personal  and  official  irritation  into  which  it  had  fallen, 
and  promises  to  place  it  on  the  solid  ground  of  medical  science. 
After  all,  the  one  thing  that  Londoners  as  a  body  want  to  know 
is  what,  taking  all  the  circumstances  of  London  into  account,  is 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  infectious  disease — the  most  certain 
to  cure  it,  the  least  likely  to  spread  it. 


THE  TRIMOLET  COLLECTION  AT  DIJON. 

ONE  great  distinction  between  an  average  English  town  and  a 
Continental  one  of  the  same  pretensions  is  that,  whereas  in 
France  or  in  Belgium,  for  example,  nearly  every  place  has  its  little 
museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  portraits  of  local  cele¬ 
brities,  such  a  collection  is  very  rarely  to  be  found  among  ourselves. 
There  are  many  good  reasons  to  account  for  this.  The  destruction 
of  our  own  abbeys  and  their  churches,  with  their  ornaments  and 
fittings,  was  complete ;  and  it  happened  so  long  ago  that  the 
artistic  value  of  every  fragment  of  mediaeval  art  was  not  yet 
appreciated.  But  in  France,  in  particular,  the  excesses  of  the 
great  Revolution  not  only  spared  many  an  ancient  church,  which 
has  done  duty  since — as  at  Langres — for  a  local  museum,  but 
provided  from  the  spoil  an  ample  supply  of  treasures  for  stocking 
it  with  a  collection  of  specimens  and  relics.  Then,  again,  the 
Gallo-Roman  remains  iu  many  parts  of  France  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  museum  in  a  small  country  town  ' 
without  some  interesting  architectural  or  sculptural  fragments  of  j 
the  Roman  period.  Our  own  provincial  museums  are,  we  fear, 
but  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  though  they  no  doubt  are  of 


appreciable  use  in  advancing  the  general  culture,  and  perhaps  in 
giving  point  to  the  aspirations  of  some  few  students  in  the  towns 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Dover  Museum, 
for  example,  there  are  really  good  collections  of  the  birds,  or  in¬ 
sects,  or  geological  specimens  of  the  neighbourhood.  And  Dover, 
as  a  Roman  station,  actually  boasts  of  a  few  specimens  of  Roman 
art,  besides,  as  becomes  a  seaport,  many  shells,  war  clubs, 
and  other  curiosities  brought  home  from  distant  climes  by 
returning  ships.  Wo  doubt  whether  the  French  local  museums 
are  now  often  visited  by  travellers,  especially  if  they  lie  out  of  the 
reach  of  railways.  Yet  they  will  generally  repay  inspection.  We 
have  often  wondered  at  the  vast  aggregate  of  works  of  mediaeval 
art  still  preserved  in  the  “  Treasuries  ”  of  the  French  cathedrals 
aud  in  the  local  museums.  The  priceless  collection  of  the  Cluny 
Museum  in  Paris  has  its  representative  on  a  small  scale  in  many  a 
small  French  town.  But  our  English  country  towns  have  nothing 
to  remind  their  inhabitants  of  what  is  to  be  found  on  so  large  a 
scale  in  the  great  central  storehouse  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  And  this  is  the  justificatien  for  the  project  of  opening 
temporary  loan  museums  of  ancient  or  mediaeval  art  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Dijon  is  a  place  at  which  so  many  travellers  stop  for  at  least  a 
night  when  hurrying  to  or  from  the  Riviera  that  its  local  Museum 
has  never  been  quite  forgotten  by  English  tourists.  There  are  few 
of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  that  the  old  Palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  itself  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  fifteenth-century 
architecture,  is  now  used  as  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  contains,  in  a 
large  suite  of  rooms,  one  of  the  most  important  museums  in 
France.  It  boasts  of  a  really  large  collection  of  paintings,  though 
none  are  of  very  great  value,  besides  many  most  beautiful  and  in¬ 
teresting  fragments  from  the  destroyed  churches  of  the  city  and 
district.  In  particular  will  be  remembered  the  magnificent  tombs, 
carefully  restored  and  gorgeously  coloured,  with  the  recumbent 
effigies  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  and  Jean  Sans  Peur,  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  Margaret  of  Bavaria,  the  wife  of  the  latter.  Nor 
must  the  separate  Musee  des  Antiquites  de  la  Oote-d'Or,  added 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  be  forgotten. 

This  Museum  has  very  lately  received  a  further  most  valuable 
and  important  addition  to  its  contents  in  the  shape  of  the  Trimolet 
Collection.  M.  Anthelme  Trimolet,  a  painter  by  profession,  a 
native  and  resident  of  Lyons,  had  spent  his  life  and  his  fortune, 
which  must  have  been  considerable,  in  forming  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  antiquities  and  works  of  art  of  every  imaginable  kind. 
Born  early  in  the  present  century,  he  had  singular  facilities  for 
picking  up  valuable  relics  of  mediaeval  workmanship  before  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  general  fashion  for  such  objects  which  has  so  vastly 
enhanced  their  price.  And,  being  childless,  he  seems  to  have  had 
ample  means  at  his  disposal  for  indulging  his  taste.  Some  quarrel 
with  the  municipality  of  Lyons  caused  him  to  remove  his  home 
and  his  treasures  to  Dijon.  And  when  he  died  he  left  all  his  col¬ 
lections  to  his  wife  for  her  lifetime,  with  a  reversion  to  the  Dijon 
Museum.  Mme.  Trimolet  herself  died  last  year,  and  the  whole  of 
her  husband's  collection,  amounting  to  some  four  thousand  articles, 
has  been  now  for  about  six  months  displayed  to  the  public  in  five 
large  apartments  of  the  Museum.  It  is  not  yet  provided  with  a 
catalogue,  though  we  believe  that  the  Curators  are  at  work  on 
one.  Until  this  is  completed,  the  collection  is  not  of  much  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness  to  the  world  of  students  or  connoisseurs.  But  it 
may  be  well  to  give  some  general  account  of  its  contents.  There 
is,  we  believe,  no  single  department  of  mediaeval  art  which  is  not 
richly  represented  in  M.  Trimolet’s  Collection.  The  possession  of 
such  a  treasure  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  old  Burgundian 
capital;  and  many  travellers  will  make  a  point  of  breaking  their 
journey  at  Dijon  in  order  to  visit  it. 

We  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  in  our  description  of  the 
collection.  In  oil-paintings  it  is  fairly  rich,  though  few  of  the 
specimens  are  of  a  high  order.  Yet  there  are  some  of  interest, 
both  old  and  modern  ;  in  particular,  an  unnamed  Dutch  picture  of 
the  Hague.  The  whole  furniture  of  M.  Trimolet's  house,  in¬ 
cluding  the  portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife,  forms  part  of  his 
munificent  legacy.  In  addition  to  which  two  very  interesting 
bas-reliefs  of  himself  and  Mme.  Trimolet,  dated  respectively  1838 
and  1833,  will  hand  down  their  portraitures  as  public  benefactors. 
Sculpture,  again,  is  not  strongly  represented.  But  there  is  one 
small  head  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  low  relief,  of  the  Christian 
school  of  Florentine  sculpture,  which  is  particularly  beautiful.  It 
might  be  a  work  of  Verrocchio  or  of  one  of  his  contemporaries. 
There  are  several  cases  of  miniatures,  and  not  a  few  exquisite 
illuminations  from  church  service-books,  some  of  them  framed. 
And  there  are  several  specimens  of  coloured  wax  portraits,  ex¬ 
tremely  lifelike  and  most  delicately  modelled.  Next  in  order  we 
will  notice  the  ivories.  These  are  very  numerous,  both  secular 
and  religious  in  design.  Among  the  specimens  of  this  department 
of  art  are  some  early  diptychsand  several  triptychs  of  the  best  date, 
exquisitely  sculptured.  One  of  the  latter,  of  considerable  size,  and 
square  iu  shape,  contains  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Holy 
Child,  with  small  groups  of  sacred  subjects.  The  whole  of  this  is 
parcel  gilt  and  coloured  with  great  delicacy.  On  the  outside  leaves 
is  this  legend:— “Ave  maris  stella  :  Dei  mater  alma:  Atque 
semper  virgo :  Felix  coeli  porta :  Sumens  illud  Ave :  Gabrielis  ore: 
Funda  nos  in  pace :  Mutans  Evte  nomen.”  Horns  covered  with 
carvings  and  toothed-combs  must  be  mentioned  in  this  group. 
Of  stained  glass  there  is  but  little ;  though  there  are  a  few  fair 
specimens  of  enamelled  painted  subjects  on  a  small  scale. 

The  metal-work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  superb.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  swords,  lances,  maces,  halberds,  spurs,  suits  of  armour. 
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coats  of  chain  mail,  helmets,  and  shields ;  together  with  match¬ 
locks,  pistols,  powder-flasks,  and  other  details  of  military  accoutre¬ 
ment.  We  are  reminded  hy  this  brave  show  that  the  late  Mr. 
William  Barges,  who,  like  M.  Trimolet,  was  an  enthusiastic  col¬ 
lector,  made  arms  and  armour  his  specialty.  Ilis  almost  unrivalled 
collection  was  left  by  him,  at  his  recent  most  lamented  death,  to 
the  British  Museum.  Domestic  ironwork  is  represented  at  Dijon 
hy  locks  and  keys,  knives  and  spoons,  mirrors  and  candlesticks. 
Lamps  and  inkstands  of  bronze  may  he  mentioned  next.  One  pair 
of  altar-candlesticks  in  latten  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  collection 
is  rich  in  ormolu  and  enamels.  Limoges  enamels  abound,  with  rare 
Italian  enamels,  and  splendid  Italian  nielli.  Two  beautiful  plaques, 
in  niello,  representing  the  Triumph  of  Mars  and  Mutius  Bcsevola 
burning  his  right  hand,  ascribed  to  l’eregrini  of  Cesena  (of  fifteenth- 
century  date),  deserve  particular  mention.  One  cloisonne  enamel, 
of  very  early  date,  represents  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  is 
inscribed  “  Sanctus  Paulus  Apostolus.”  Next,  there  are  settings  of 
jewels  and  of  miniatures  in  metal.  One  coffer,  in  steel,  most  ela¬ 
borately  wrought,  is  beyond  praise.  Add  to  these  innumerable 
rings,  chains,  lockets,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  rosaries,  crosses  (pectoral 
and  processional),  morses  of  copes,  croziers,  pastoral  staves,  oscula- 
tories,  monstrances,  reliquaries,  chalices,  pyxes,  and  cup3  and 
■vessels  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  of  medallions  and  of  coins,  in  gold  and  silver,  of  modern  as 
well  as  of  ancient  mintage — especially  of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 
Clocks  and  watches,  caskets  and  cabinets,  compasses,  and  a  host  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the  specimens 
of  metallurgic  art. 

Precious  stones  may  be  taken  next.  M.  Trimolet  had  acquired 
innumerable  gems  of  all  sorts — cameos,  intaglios,  and  carved 
crystals.  There  are  also  cases  of  the  most  delicate  Venetian  glass  ; 
with  specimens  of  iridescent  glass  from  ancient  tombs  ;  and  mirrors 
of  all  kinds.  Ceramic  art  is  even  better  represented.  There  are 
precious  vases  of  real  crackle,  Oriental  pots  and  jars,  Japanese 
pottery,  and  some  valuable  specimens  of  Sevres  and  Dresden. 
Faience  of  all  kinds,  majolica  plates,  and  fine  works  of  Palissy 
ware  must  not  be  forgotten.  Textile  art,  too,  is  well  represented. 
There  are  tapestries,  and  numerous  embroidered  vestments,  purses, 
and  the  like. 

Finally,  there  are  some  very  fine  engravings  ;  etchings  by  Albert 
Diirer,  in  finest  condition,  and  others  by  Martin  Schon  and  other 
masters.  A  fine  engraving  of  St.  Cecilia  is  described  as  the  first 
work  of  Mark  Antony  Raymondi.  Wood-work  is  represented  by 
delicate  boxwood  carvings,  jewel  caskets,  coffers,  and  cabinets  of 
every  shape  and  material,  picture-frames,  sideboards,  chairs,  and 
miscellaneous  furniture.  And  there  are  other  valuable  articles,  not 
easily  to  be  classified,  such  as  mosaics,  cocoa-nuts  in  metal  settings, 
specimens  of  Egyptian  and  Oriental  personal  ornaments,  necklaces 
of  Roman  coins,  and  the  like. 

This  enumeration,  which  is  probably  far  from  complete,  will 
show  how  marvellous  a  collection  is  that  with  which  M. 
Trimolet’s  legacy  has  enriched  the  Dijon  Museum.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  there  is  any  stipulation  that  the  collection 
should  be  kept  undivided.  One  is  tempted  to  grudge  so  splendid 
a  gift  to  a  small  provincial  capital.  At  any  rate,  the  people  of 
Dijon  will  he  benefited  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  by  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  collection  which,  when  it  is  better  known  and  properly 
catalogued,  will  doubtless  attract  very  many  visitors  to  their 
town. 


THE  TIIEATBICAL  LIBEL  CASE. 

THE  history  of  the  action  of  Scott  v.  Sampson  has  perhaps 
more  interest,  except,  of  course,  to  the  parties  concerned,  in 
its  side  issues  than  in  the  main  one.  The  character  of  the  libel 
upon  which  the  action  was  brought  was  such  that,  so  soon  as  the 
line  of  the  defence  became  apparent,  there  could  be  scarcely  a 
doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  verdict  would  go ;  and  the  only 
question  which  remained  open  was  that  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  given  in  damages.  The  libel  appeared  in  a  paper 
of  which  the  defendant  was  described  in  the  statement  of 
claim  as  being  “proprietor,  printer,  and  publisher.”  The  gist 
of  the  libel,  which  appeared  soon  after  the  purport  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Miss  Neilson,  the  actress,  had  been  made  known,  was, 
as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  claim,  this : — “  It  is  just  as 
generally  known  as  that  Miss  Neilson  lived  and  died  that,  when 
her  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  i,oool.  was  left  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Knight,  a  critic,  who  had  in  her  early  days  been  kind 
and  useful  to  her,  and  that  the  bulk  of  her  property  was  to  go 
to  another  old  friend,  Admiral  Carr  Glyn.  .  .  .  Another  theatrical 
critic  [meaning  the  plaintiff]  whose  name  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  will,  called  upon  Admiral  Carr  Glyn  and  hinted  at  a  great 
many  terrible  things  about  Miss  Neilson ;  that  he  felt  very  much  hurt, 
after  all  he  had  done,  that  his  name  should  have  been  omitted,  and 
that  of  course  he  should  not  do  anything  objectionable,  but,  &c. 
&c.  &e. — as  any  one  who  understands  what  such  a  creature  would 
say  can  fill  in  for  himself.  The  result  was  that  Admiral  Carr  Glyn 
paid  this  representative  of  English  journalism  500k  in  kind  or  coin.” 
Then  followed  a  letter  from  the  plaintiff’s  solicitors  giving  notice 
of  action,  in  which  it  was  said  that  “  the  libel  is  of  a  most  serious 
character,  and  imputes  conduct  to  Mr.  Scott  which,  if  true, 
would  justify  its  terms.  You  have  omitted  his  name,  but  it 
is  too  clear  to  him  and  to  us  that  he  is  the  person  intended 
by  the  libel.”  This  was,  in  fact,  admitted  by  defendant’s 


counsel  when  the  case  came  before  the  Court,  and  justification 
was  pleaded.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  to  support  such 
a  plea,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  alleged  facts  up  to  the  very 
hilt.  This  the  defence  was  quite  unable  to  do,  and,  in  fact,  the 
line  adopted  was  rather  that  suggested  by  the  interrogatories  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  course  of  the  action  to  the  plaintiff,  “  which 
went  into  prior  matters  in  his  life.”  It  is  this,  amongst  other 
things,  which  in  this  case  seems  to  us  of  some  general  importauce  ; 
but,  before  we  go  into  these  matters,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give 
a  sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible,  of  the  general  course  and  conduct 
of  the  case.  Admiral  Carr  Glyn,  called  for  the  plaintiff,  gave  an. 
account  of  a  transaction  between  himself  and  the  plaintiff',  whom 
he  had  known  for'  some  years,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
advanced  to  Mr.  Scott  500k,  at  5  per  cent.,  to  help  the  fortunes 
of  The  Theatre,  a  dramatic  magazine  conducted  by  Mr.  Scott.  In 
cross-examination  he  denied  that  the  transaction  had  any  sort  of 
reference  to  Miss  Neilson  and  her  will.  At  the  end  of  the 
Admiral's  evidence,  “  This,”  to  quote  the  Times'  report,  “  said 
Mr.  Russell,  was  the  plaintiff’s  case  ;  but  he  would  call  Mr.  Scott 
to  be  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Willis.  Mr.  Willis,  however,  said  he 
would  call  Mr.  Scott  as  his  witness.” 

It  is  here  desirable  to  point  out  that  neither  the  plaintiff 
nor  the  Admiral  was  asked  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
whether  it  was  true,  as  alleged  in  the  libel,  that  the  plaintiff 
“had  thus  extorted  money  from  the  Admiral”;  and  the 
plaintiff,  when  asked  the  question  by  his  own  counsel,  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  a  scandalous  falsehood.  In  ffl,ct,  as  we  have 
hinted,  the  line  taken  was  in  great  measure  that  of  trying  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  plaintiff’  generally,  without  special  reference  to 
the  libel  complained  of.  This  line,  as  Lord  Coleridge  most  justly 
pointed  out,  is  open  to  every  conceivable  objection.  It  is  a  line 
which  in  certain  cases,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  has  been  too  often 
attempted,  and  too  often  permitted.  It  may  be  well  to  quote 
what  was  said  in  this  connexion,  or  rather  specially  in  connexion 
with  the  interrogatories  by  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  in  his  opening 
speech.  “  The  interrogatories  which  had  been  administered  to  the 
plaintiff  were,  he  made  bold  to  say,  a  positive  abuse  of  the  process 
of  that  Court.  .  .  .  Those  interrogatories  sought  to  rake  up  the 
story  of  Mr.  Scott’s  life  in  all  its  relations.  With  what  object  P 
Why,  to  terrorize  the  plaintiff.  To  hold  up  a  warning  finger  to 
Mr.  Scott,  the  defendant  saying,  ‘  I  may  have  libelled  you, 
atrociously,  malignantly,  but  there  are  chapters  in  your  history 
that  you  would  rather  keep  closed  from  the  world.  ...  I 
tell  you,  if  you  come  into  a  court  of  justice  we  shall  tor¬ 
ture  you  by  cross-examination  on  these  matters,  raking  up 
things  which  may  have  been  forgotten — things  which  you 
yourself  regret.’  He  ventured  to  say  that  he  was  only  speaking 
the  learned  Judge’s  opinion  when  he  said  that  nothing  could  be 
more  atrocious  than  turning  interrogatories  to  such  purpose  as 
that.'’  With  these  remarks  most  people  will  cordially  agree  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that,  since  the  ruling  in  the  Orton  case  as 
regards  cross-examination  to  character,  such  license  has  been 
allowed  to  counsel  that,  had  the  plaintiff  been  put  in  the  box  as 
his  own  witness,  Lord  Coleridge  might  have  found  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  he  did  find  it  to  put  his  foot  down  upon  a  system  which 
is  perhaps  calculated  rather  to  defeat  than  to  advance  the  ends  of 
justice.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  this  case,  the  examination 
of  the  plaintiff  hy  defendant’s  counsel  has  been  spoken  of  in  almost 
every  report  of  the  trial  as  cross-examination.  The  character  of 
cross-examination,  it  should  be  further  noted,  was  imparted  to  the- 
examination  without  the  formal  declaration,  usual  in  such  cases, 
to  the  effect  that  the  witness  was  to  be  treated  as  hostile.  Indeed 
at  one  point  Lord  Coleridge  very  properly  thought  it  necessary  to 
reprove  Mr.  Willis  for  treating,  or  attempting  to  treat,  the 
plaintiff,  his  own  witness,  as  a  hostile  witness.  The  gist  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that,  according  to  recent 
decisions  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  overruled,  it  is 
open  to  any  person  to  libel  any  other  person,  and,  if  an  action  is 
brought,  to  endeavour  to  elicit  in  court  facts  which  may  or  may 
not  be  thought  discreditable  to  the  plaintiff,  but  which  have 
no  real  connexion  with  the  libellous  matter  specially  alleged.  This 
is,  in  fact,  a  product  of  the  superstition  of  res  (jestce ,  and  Lord. 
Coleridge  may  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  having  done  as 
much  as  he  has  done  to  put  an  end  to  so  pernicious  a  practice. 
But  for  previous  decisions,  as  we  have  hinted,  he  might  have  done 
even  more.  One  may,  however,  hope  that  his  example  may  have 
its  effect  in  future,  both  upon  judges  and  upon  magistrates,  and 
may  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  in  blackmail  which,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  is  rife. 

It  remains  for  us  to  add  that  the  plaintiff,  who  has  been  more 
than  sufficiently  cleared  of  the  vile  imputation  made  against 
him,  has  perhaps  been  ill  advised  in  trying  to  combine  voca¬ 
tions  which  are  really  incompatible.  He  was,  according  to  his 
own  evidence,  well  known  as  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  was  also  the  editor  of  the  dramatic  magazine  The 
Theatre.  In  undertaking  to  hold  both  these  positions  he  obvi- 
;  ously  laid  himself  open  to  disagreeable  attacks.  In  the  par¬ 
ticular  case  which  has  brought  this  fact  into  public  notice  he  has 
defeated  his  adversary,  but  had  that  adversary  been  a  little  more 
cautious  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  defeat  him.  With¬ 
out  for  a  moment  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  plaintiff’s  good 
faith,  it  may  be  said  that  a  writer  whose  business  it  is 
to  criticize  theatrical  performances  in  a  daily  paper,  and  who 
also  conducts  a  theatrical  magazine,  exposes  himself  to  mis- 
construction.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Scott  has  by  this  time 
;  seen  the  objections  to  a  course  which  was  tolerably  certain 
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sooner  or  later  to  lead  him  into  difficulties.  It  may,  indeed 
he  not  unfortunate  for  him  in  the  end  that  these  difficulties 
should  have  been  forced  upon  his  notice  in  a  brutal  and  clumsy 
manner.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  leave  of  the  case  without 
mentioning  the  unseemly  attack,  made  “  in  the  heat  of  advocacy,” 
by  the  defendant’s  upon  the  plaintilFs  counsel.  The  imputation 
of  malnjides  was  as  frankly  withdrawn  as  it  was  rashly  made; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  put  forth. 


THE  EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  perplexing  many  people, 
not  all  of  whom  are  Protectionists.  Because  a  private 
person  will  ruin  himself  if  he  spends  more  than  his  income,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  meaus  an  ex¬ 
penditure  larger  than  the  national  income,  and  therefore  an 
encroachment  upon  the  national  savings.  But  this  view  is  based 
on  an  entire  misconception  of  international  trade.  The  imports 
cannot  be  strictly  compared  to  the  private  expenditure  of  an 
individual,  nor  can  the  exports  be  compared  to  his  income.  A 
short  explanation  will  make  this  clear  to  those  who  have  not  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject.  "When,  for  example,  a  merchant 
exports  a  cargo  of  steel  rails  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  the 
value  of  the  cargo  is  stated  by  the  exporter’s  shipping  clerk  to  the 
officer  of  Customs  at  Liverpool.  The  statement  is  not  necessarily 
exact,  but  it  is  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  pass  muster.  When 
the  cargo  reaches  New  York,  however,  the  value  given  by  the 
shipping  clerk  at  Liverpool  is  increased  by  the  freight,  the  insur¬ 
ance,  and  commissions.  In  other  words,  the  value  as  stated  by 
the  shipping  clerk  in  Liverpool  is  the  price  at  the  place  of  produc¬ 
tion,  while  the  price  in  New  York  is  the  price  in  the  ultimate 
market.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  imports.  A  cargo  of  wheat 
or  of  cotton  is  exported  from  New  York  and  imported  into 
Liverpool.  At  the  latter  place  the  value  consists  of  the 
value  declared  in  New  York,  plus  the  freight,  plus  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  plus  the  insurance.  In  other  words,  the  value 
now  is  the  value  at  the  ultimate  market :  and  it  is  evident  that 
to  compare  it  with  the  value  at  New  York  would  be  some¬ 
thing  like  comparing  the  price  of  coal  at  the  pit’s  mouth  and  in 
London.  Under  the  circumstances  the  imports  must  exceed  in 
value  the  exports.  But,  further,  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  Kingdom  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country — in¬ 
deed  it  exceeds  the  merchant  navies  of  all  other  countries  put 
together.  Not  only  is  the  merchant  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
employed  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  much  larger  than  the  foreign  navies  employed  all  added 
together,  but  it  is  largely  employed  also  in  trading  between  those 
foreign  countries  themselves.  And  this  greatly'  predominant 
British  merchant  navy  has  to  be  paid  for  the  services  it  performs 
for  foreigners.  The  freight  it  earns  is  paid  to  a  large  extent 
in  commodities  which  are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
Moreover,  British  investments  in  all  forms  abroad  yield  a  very 
large  income,  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  is  also  sent  home 
in  the  form  of  commodities.  For  generation  after  generation 
we  have  been  lending  money  to  other  countries  in  large 
amounts.  With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Germany,  perhaps  British  investors  hold  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  debts  of  foreign  countries  than  even  the  natives 
of  any  of  those  countries,  certainly  than  any  other  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  in  the  world ;  and  all  these  investments  in  foreign  and 
colonial  bonds  yield  a  large  interest,  which  is,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  at  least,  remitted  to  England  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  therefore  appears  amongst  the  imports.  Again, 
British  capital  has  largely  contributed  to  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
ways  all  over  the  world.  The  whole  of  the  railways  of  India,  for 
instance,  have  practically  been  made  by  British  capital.  So  have 
the  greater  part  of  the  railways  of  all  our  colonies.  So,  again,  has 
a  large  proportion  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  British  investors  have  contributed  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  construction  of  the  railways  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  All  these  immense  investments  in  foreign  railways  like¬ 
wise  yield  interest  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  remitted 
home  in  the  form  of  commodities,  and  appears  amongst  the  im¬ 
ports.  British  investors  also  have  contributed  largely  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  waterworks  and  gasworks  in  foreign  cities,  and 
British  private  traders  have  invested  largely  all  over  the  world. 
Amongst  the  workers  of  the  nitrate  deposits  which  caused  the 
war  between  Chili  and  Peru,  British  traders  are  the  most  energetic 
and  most  prominent.  British  capital  has  also  founded  and  worked 
the  indigo  plantations  and  tea  gardens  of  India.  British  capital 
has  largely  built  the  cotton  mills  of  Bombay'  and  the  jute  mills  of 
Bengal;  and,  in  short,  British  capital  is  invested  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world  where  it  receives  fair  protection.  This 
capital  receives  a  return  which  is  sent  home  more  or  less  in  the 
form  of  commodities.  British  officials,  again,  in  India,  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  other  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  remit  some 
part  of  their  savings,  either  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  their  family  or  as  a  provision  for  the  future ;  while  British 
colonists,  having  made  their  fortune  and  returned  home  to  enjoy 
it,  also  draw  a  large  income  from  abroad.  These  sums  are  like¬ 
wise  remitted  to  some  extent  in  the  form  of  commodities,  and 
appear  among  the  imports.  Thus,  besides  the  imports  proper —  j 
that  is  to  sayr,  the  commodities  directly  imported  for  trade  pur-  ■ 
poses — a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  is  really  repayment  | 


for  services  rendered,  or  interest  yielded  upon  investments  made 
abroad. 

It  is  objected,  however,  that,  if  this  be  true,  the  years  in  which 
the  excess  of  imports  is  largest  ought  to  be  the  most  prosperous, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  excess  of  the  imports  over  the 
exports  has  been  greatest  in  the  years  of  depression  through  which 
we  have  just  passed.  This,  however,  is  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  be.  In  years  of  active  trade  there  is  always  going  on  a  large 
lending  of  British  capital  to  foreign  countries ;  but  in  the  late 
depression  this  system  of  public  loans  completely  ceased.  The 
general  discredit  was  so  great  that  few  countries  were  able  to 
borrow,  and  most  countries  were  so  distressed  that  they  had  not 
enterprise  to  borrow,  even  if  they  could  have  done  so.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  exports  from  this  country  were  not  swelled  by  foreign 
loans.  When,  for  example,  during  the  inflation  years  which 
followed  the  Franco-German  war,  loans  were  made  to  all  sorts 
of  South  American  countries,  a  large  proportion  of  these  loans 
was  intended  for  the  construction  of  railways,  and  was  actually 
spent  in  purchasing  materials  for  that  purpose.  A  large  loan 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  abroad  almost  necessarily 
implies  an  expansion  of  British  exports.  The  whole  of  the 
railways  of  India  have  been  made  by  capital  raised  in  England, 
and  by  far  the  largest  part  of  that  capital  has  been  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  materials  here  at  home  which  have  been  sent  out 
to  India  for  the  construction  of  the  lines.  Loans  made  to  India, 
therefore,  for  the  construction  of  railways  have  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  expansion  of  our  exports  to  India,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  almost  all  the  loans  made  for  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
way's,  gasworks,  waterworks,  and  the  like  abroad.  When  the 
system  of  foreign  loans  came  to  an  end,  the  exports  necessarily 
fell  off;  but  the  previous  loans  that  had  been  made  still  existed, 
and  tiie  interest  upon  them  was  still  due.  No  doubt  in  many 
cases  the  interest  was  not  paid;  but  upon  the  great  majority  of  the 
loans  which  had  been  contracted  in  this  country  the  interest  was 
paid.  And  thus,  while  the  imports  were  being  swelled  by  the 
payment  of  interest  on  previous  loans,  and  by  the  remittance  of 
pro  Sts  earned  abroad,  the  exports  were  diminished  by  the 
cessation  of  foreign  lending.  Since  the  depression  has  come 
to  an  end,  borrowing  for  public  works  abroad  has  set  in 
again.  For  example,  the  various  Companies  brought  out  during 
the  past  twelve  or  eighteen  months  for  the  working  of  mines 
in  India  has  led  to  the  export  of  instruments  for  the  working 
of  those  mines,  and  has  therefore  augmented  the  exports  from 
this  country  to  India.  We  have  also  had  several  American  rail¬ 
way  loans  brought  out  in  this  country  ;  and  if  the  present  specula¬ 
tive  spirit  continues,  no  doubt  other  loans  will  continue  to  appear, 
and  will  go  to  swell  the  exports  from  this  country.  It  follows 
that  in  a  period  of  depression  the  exports  ought  to  fall  off  as 
a  matter  of  theory,  while  the  decrease  in  the  imports  ought 
to  be  by  no  means  so  great.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  during  the 
late  depression  there  was  some  calling  home  of  British  capital  in¬ 
vested  abroad.  In  the  raw-material-producing  countries,  which 
are  the  countries  in  which  British  investment  is  usually  most 
profitable,  the  depression  was  extreme,  and  for  a  while  it  is 
probable  that  the  British  capital  so  invested  did  not  return  a  suffi¬ 
cient  interest,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  was  brought  home.  If  so, 
it  naturally  came  bick  in  the  form  of  imports.  But  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  excess  of  the  imports 
over  the  exports  ought  to  be  greatest  in  the  years  of  the  greatest 
depression. 

That  the  view  we  are  here  putting  forward  is  correct  very 
clearly  appears  from  some  facts  brought  out  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Professor  Leone  Levi  to  the  Times  of  Saturday  last.  In  i860,  as 
he  reminds  us,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  amounted 
to  40^  millions  sterling,  or  about  23  per  cent.  In  1870  the 
excess  was  nearly  69J  millions,  or  about  60  per  cent.  And  in 
1880  the  excess  amounted  to  122  millions,  or  over  75  per  cent. 
Thus  we  have  in  each  ten  years  a  steady  and  large  increase  in 
the  excess  of  the  imports  over  the  exports.  In  the  same  ten  years 
we  have  also  a  large  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
i860  the  gross  amount  of  the  property  and  intome  assessed  to  the 
Income-tax  was  335,200,000/.  In  1870  the  same  income  was 
assessed  at  444,900,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  109,700,000/.,  or 
32 j  per  cent.  In  1880  the  amount  assessed  to  the  Income-tax  was 
578  millions,  being  again  an  increase  of  133  millions,  or  29  per  cent. 
Thus,  while  the  excess  of  the  imports  over  the  exports  has  been 
so  largely  increasing,  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  quite  as 
rapidly  increasing.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  1880 
the  income  assessed  to  the  Income-tax  does  not  really  re¬ 
present  the  whole  increase  of  wealth,  for  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  during  his  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  considerably 
extended  the  exemptions  from  Income-tax ;  so  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  now  assessed,  if  assessed  upon  the  old  system,  would  be 
much  larger  than  that  stated  by  Professor  Leone  Levi.  In  these 
ligures  we  have  the  clearest  proof  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  implies  trenching  upon  the 
capital  of  the  country ;  iu  fact,  an  excess  of  imports  over  ex¬ 
ports  in  a  country  like  England,  which  for  so  long  a  time  has 
been  investing  abroad  in  public  funds  and  in  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  undertakings,  is  natural  and  necessary,  unless  the  country 
had  been  unfortunate  in  its  investments  and  had  lost  all  the 
money  it  had  lent  or  sunk  abroad. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  RACING  SEASON. 

SOME  years  ago  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  was  consi¬ 
dered  a  chilly  affair,  to  be  endured  on  sufferance,  but  almost 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  regular  racing  season.  In  these  days,  nine 
or  ten  later  meetings  have  to  be  gone  through  before  the  flat  racing 
of  the  year  is  concluded.  During  the  week  that  followed  the  late 
Houghton  Meeting  there  were  two  days’  racing  at  Worcester,  two 
at  Brighton,  two  at  Lewes,  and  two  at  Lincoln  ;  in  the  following 
week  there  were  four  at  Liverpool  and  two  at  Alexandra  Park ; 
and  in  the  two  succeeding  weeks  there  were  three  days’  racing  at 
Shrewsbury,  two  at  Derby,  three  at  Warwick,  and  four  at  Man¬ 
chester,  besides  some  smaller  meetings.  The  few  events  which  for¬ 
merly  took  place  after  the  Houghton  Meeting  used  scarcely  to  be 
regarded  as  legitimate  racing  ;  but  they  have  a  good  claim  to  re¬ 
cognition  as  regular  races  in  these  days,  since  stakes  approaching 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  value  are  now  run  for  between  the  last 
of  the  Newmarket  meetings  and  the  close  of  the  racing  season.  It 
is  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  season  that  there  is  a  glut  of  racing. 
There  are  now  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  race  meetings  in  Great 
Britain  at  which  flat  races  are  run  during  the  year.  Last  year 
more  than  240,000/.  was  given  to  be  run  for,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  stakes  amounted  to  387,909/.  This  sum  was  probably  trifling 
compared  to  the  amount  of  money  which  was  lost  and  won  during 
the  season  in  bets ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  several 
millions  sterling  change  bauds  annually  in  Great  Britain  over  races. 
Thousands  of  men  live  by  racing.  To  start  with,  more  than  two 
thousand  men  and  boys  must  be  employed  in  attending  the  couple 
of  thousand  racehorses  which  are  annually  trained  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Numbers  of  men,  again,  are  employed  in  attending  to 
the  three  thousand  brood  mares  at  stud  farms  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  breeding  of  racehorses.  In  addition  to  those  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  racehorses,  there  are  many  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  men  who  gain  a  livelihood  from  racing  by 
working  as  officials  on  racecourses,  grand  stands,  and  on  the  staff 
or  at  the  printing  presses  of  sporting  journals.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  immense  crowd  of  betting  men,  who  live  by  what  is  techni¬ 
cally  called  bookmaking.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the 
sources  from  which  the  money  which  supports  this  large  popula¬ 
tion  is  derived.  The  thousands  of  men  directly  employed  with 
the  horses  themselves  are  paid  by  owners  of  racehorses,  who  hope 
to  regain  some  portion  of  their  expenditure  by  their  winnings.  A 
very  large  sum,  again,  is  contributed  by  simple  sightseers,  who 
pay  prices  varying  from  five  shillings  to  three  guineas  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  a  day's  racing,  exclusive  of  their  railway  and 
other  incidental  expenses.  The  bulk  of  this  money  is  raced  for 
in  stakes,  while  some  of  it  helps  to  keep  racecourses  and  race- 
stands  in  order.  But  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  the  money  em¬ 
ployed  in  finding  food  and  other  necessaries  for  those  who  live  by 
racing  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  countless  horde  of  backers 
of  horses.  There  is  no  need  to  notice  the  well-known  fact  that  many 
men  of  property  gamble  away  princely  fortunes  on  the  Turf,  that 
clerks  sometimes  rob  their  masters’  tills  to  pay  their  racing  debts,  or 
that  forests  of  fine  timber  have  to  be  felled  and  old  family  estates  sold 
to  clear  off  the  gambling  encumbrances  of  lads  scarcely  out  of  their 
teens  ;  but  it  may  be  worth  calling  attention  to  the  less  familiar 
truth  that  a  large  percentage  of  tbe  entire  male  population  of  this 
country  makes  a  practice  ot  getiing  rid  of  a  portion  of  its  income 
by  backing  racehorses.  The  bulk  of  these  gamblers  do  not  exactly 
ruin  themselves,  hut  rather  throw  away  their  pocket-money,  on  horse¬ 
racing.  There  are  the  subalterns  in  the  army,  the  undergraduates 
at  the  Universities,  and  the  “  young  City  gentlemen,”  who  deluge 
the  bookmakers  with  their  pounds,  their  “  fivers,”  and  their 
“  ponies  ” ;  there  are  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  enjoy  their 
quiet  but  substantial  bets,  even  when  they  lose  their  money;  and 
there  are  the  “  gentlemen’s  gentlemen,”  who  put  many  hundreds 
sterling  into  the  bookmakers’  pockets  in  pounds  and  crowns.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  no  class  of  men  fonder  of  betting  on  horse¬ 
races  than  servants,  and  that  of  these  the  arch-gamblers  are 
waiters  at  hotels. 

A  valuable  stud  horse  was  sold  to  go  abroad  at  the  end  of  the 
racing  season.  This  was  Lord  Falmouth's  Silvio,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  7,000/.  by  the  Duke  de  Castries  and  the  Marquis  de 
St.  Sauveur  to  go  to  France.  Silvio  is  a  very  handsome  hor3e,  and 
he  has  won  several  important  races  besides  the  Derby.  Many 
people  may  regret  his  purchase  by  foreigners  ;  but,  good  as.  he  is, 
there  are  other  excellent  sires  left  in  this  country,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  entirely  a  matter  for  lamentation  when  good  horses  are 
bought  by  Continental  breeders.  Englishmen  now  spend  so  much 
of  tbeir  time  abroad  that  it  is  greatly  to  their  own  interest  when 
anything  happens  to  improve  Continental  race-meetings.  The 
races  at  Paris  are  in  many  respects  pleasanter  than  those  in 
England,  and  the  hosts  of  Englishmen  that  attend  them  must 
surely  desire  to  see  horses  worth  looking  at.  A  day  at  Long- 
champs  or  Chantilty  is  a  pleasant  incident  in  a  week’s  trip  to 
Paris,  and  a  little  racing  in  any  part  of  the  Continent  makes  an 
agreeable  variety  after  sight-seeing  and  theatre-going.  Another 
sire  that  had  won  the  Derby  changed  hands  this  month.  This 
was  Cremorne,  wrho  was  sold  for  5,400  guineas  at  the  break-up  of 
the  stud  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Savile.  It  was  generally 
understood  that  Mr.  Savile  had  once  refused  15,000/.  for  this  horse. 
At  the  late  Mr.  Savile’s  sale,  twenty-six  thoroughbred  mares  were 
sold  before  Cremorne  was  brought  out,  at  prices  varying  from  10 
to  1,000  guineas.  D’Estournel,  whose  stock  in  1878  won  nearly 
2.000/.,  was  sold  for  only  120  guineas  ;  while  one  of  his  foals,  but 


a  few  months  old,  went  for  200.  Last  week  Robert  the  Devil 
was  sold  for  a  stud  horse.  His  price  is  said  to  have  been  8,000/. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  about  the  victories  of  Foxhall 
and  Iroquois  during  the  past  season,  that  the  subject  is  worn 
threadbare  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  the  racing  year 
without  having  a  keen  recollection  of  the  American  successes.  It 
has  often  been  said  that  among  racing  men,  1 880  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  “  the  American  year  ” ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Americans  should  not  be  even  more  successful  in  years  to  come, 
for  this  season  they  only  brought  two  thoroughly  good  horses 
to  England.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  the  British  Turf  when  its 
races  are  won  by  horses  of  English  blood,  ridden  by  English 
jockeys,  and  trained  in  most  cases  by  English  trainers,  even 
if  those  horses  were  horn  in  a  foreign  country  and  belong  to 
foreign  owners.  Certain  people  professed  to  be  alarmed  when 
Gladiateur  won  the  Derby  sixteen  years  ago,  and  prophesied  that 
in  future  this  race  would  often  he  won  by  Frenchmen ;  but  no 
French  horse  has  won  it  since  1865,  and  during  a  hundred  years 
the  Derby  has  only  once  been  won  by  France,  while  during  the 
eighteen  years  that  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  has  been  in  existence, 
it  has  been  won  seven  times  by  English  horses.  The  Americans  have 
had  a  couple  of  excellent  racehorses  in  England  this  year.  The 
question  is,  how  many  more  are  they  going  to  bring  over? 

The  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  produced  a  great  deal  of  betting  as 
soon  as  the  weights  were  published.  Prestonpans,  the  winner  of 
this  race  last  year,  was  made  the  first  favourite  ;  but  after  he 
had  been  very  heavily  hacked  by  the  public,  his  owner  thought 
right  to  scratch  him.  Valour,  the  winner  of  the  rich  Man¬ 
chester  Cup,  was  then  installed  in  his  place.  Valour  was  only 
to  carry  3  lbs.  more  than  he  had  carried  at  Manchester,  and 
the  distance  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  shorter.  When  the 
Liverpool  meeting  had  fairly  begun,  he  was  dethroned  in  favour 
of  Buchanan,  the  winner  of  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  Buchanan 
was  now  handicapped  15  lbs.  more  heavily  than  he  had  been 
at  Lincoln ;  but  it  was  thought  that  he  could  win  under  the 
weight,  as  he  had  won  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap  in  a  canter  by 
about  ten  lengths.  When  the  field  of  eighteen  horses  had  left  the 
starting-post,  the  running  was  made  at  a  great  pace  bv  Post  Obit, 
who  led  for  a  mile,  when  Piraeus,  a  16  to  1  outsider,  came  to  the 
front,  and  kept  there  until  the  winning-post  was  passed.  A  terrible 
scene  presented  itself  at  the  distance.  Buchanan,  the  first 
favourite,  was  much  exhausted  by  the  pace,  and  he  blundered  and 
fell  heavily,  throwing  Macdonald,  his  jockey,  very  violently. 
Macdonald  was  just  struggling  up  again  when  Ercildoune,  who 
was  immediately  behind,  dashed  against  him  and  struck  him  to 
the  ground  a  second  time  with  terrific  force.  Down  came 
Ercildoune,  and  his  jockey,  White,  was  thrown  some  distance. 
When  the  two  jockeys  were  picked  up,  it  was  found  that  White, 
though  severely  shaken,  was  not  seriously  injured;  but  with 
poor  Macdonald  it  was  otherwise.  He  was  a  ghastly  object, 
and  in  less  than  two  days  he  died.  The  poor  lad  had  been 
a  very  promising  jockey.  Just  a  month  before  his  death  he 
had  ridden  Foxhall,  when  that  horse  won  the  Cesarewitch.  This 
was  the  most  serious  accident  of  the  racing  season.  The  number 
of  accidents  in  flat  races  is  comparatively  small,  and  they  very 
seldom  produce  such  sad  results  as  those  just  mentioned.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  falls  occasionally  take  place  when  horses  are 
going  at  lull  speed,  it  is  wonderful  that  more  jockeys  are  not 
killed,  especially  when  the  additional  danger  of  being  run  into  by 
horses  that  may  be  following  is  taken  into  consideration ;  but, 
although  there  must  necessarily  he  a  certain  amount  of  danger  in 
flat  racing,  we  should  not  have  much  to  say  against  it  if  that  were 
its  only  evil.  On  the  day  following  that  of  the  Liverpool  Cup, 
half  a  dozen  of  the  field  that  had  run  in  that  race,  including  the 
winner,  met  again  in  the  Great  Lancashire  Handicap.  They 
carried  much  the  same  weights  as  those  they  had  carried  the 
previous  day,  with  the  exception  of  Piraeus,  who  had  18  lbs. 
more  on  his  back  than  when  he  won  the  Liverpool  Cup. 
Valour  was  the  first  favourite,  Toastmaster  and  Post  Obit 
were  second  and  third  favourites,  and  8  to  1  was  laid  against 
Piraeus ;  but,  after  making  the  running  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  race,  Piraeus  won  very  easilj'  by  a  length.  Here 
was  an  example  of  judicious  management.  Piraeus  had  been 
kept  very  quiet  all  the  season,  and  was  handicapped. lightly  in 
consequence,  and  then  he  won  a  couple  of  races  together  worth 
over  1,500/.,  for  one  of  which  he  started  at  16  to  1  and  for  the 
other  at  8  to  1.  It  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the 
general  public  if  horses  that  hud  been  running  regularly  through¬ 
out  tbe  season  had  won  both  events.  That  good  horse  Petronel 
won  the  Queen’s  Plate  very  easily  by  two  lengths,  beating  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Poulet,  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  Prestonpans  at 
even  weights.  With  the  exception  of  the  sad  accident  already 
mentioned,  the  late  Liverpool  Meeting  was  unusually  successful. 
At  Shrewsbury  Piraeus  was  made  a  strong  favourite  for  the 
Great  Shropshire  Handicap,  although  his  Liverpool  victories  had 
earned  for  him  a  10  lbs.  penalty.  Peter,  who  had  to  carry  the 
heavy  weight  of  9  st.  7  lbs.,  waB  the  second  favourite.  Firm  us 
seemed  to  be  winning  until  he  came  to  the  corner  of  the  paddock, 
when  Wallenstein  rushed  up,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  a  length. 
In  the  Liverpool  Cup  Piraeus  had  beaten  Wallenstein  by  a  length; 
but  at  Shrewsbury  Wallenstein  was  meeting  Piraeus  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  stone  in  weight,  which  effected  a  reversal  in  their 
relative  positions.  Peter  behaved  well,  for  once  in  his  life,  but 
his  weight  stopped  him.  The  Shrewsbury  Cup  was  won  by 
J  Spitzbergen,  who  started  first  favourite.  The  weather  at 
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Shrewsbury  was  not  so  wretched  as  it  usually  is  at  that  meeting. 
It  may  be  added  that  at  most  of  the  principal  race-meetings  this 
season  the  weather  has  been  fine.  We  will  now  dismiss  the  subject 
of  horse-racing  until  next  spring. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  AND  SPEECHES  OF  ME.  BRIGHT.* 

IF  Mr.  Smith's  work  had  possessed  greater  historical  interest 
and  greater  literary  merit,  he  would  have  been  unfortunate  in 
repeating  the  story  which  has  been  much  better  told  by  Mr.  John 
Morley  in  his  Life  of  Cobclen.  Probably  Mr.  Smith  has  ascertained 
by  a  previous  venture  of  the  same  kind  that  there  is  a  market  for 
compilations  from  old  newspapers  relating  to  eminent  politicians. 
The  modern  practice  of  writing  biographies  of  living  persons  is  not 
to  be  commended  ;  but  neither  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  nor 
in  his  present  work  has  Mr.  Smith  been  guilty  of  any  violation  of 
privacy,  or  of  any  indiscreet  criticism.  Both  books  are  written, 
or  compiled,  in  a  tone  of  indiscriminate  eulogy  which  is  less 
offensive  than  the  opposite  mode  of  treatment.  Among  several 
biographies  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  published  in  his  lifetime,  by 
far  the  most  objectionable  was  a  systematic  attack  on  his  cha¬ 
racter  illustrated  by  a  hostile  narrative  of  his  public  career. 
In  such  cases,  adulation  is  better  than  spite;  nor  would  any 
generous  writer  undertake  the  biography  of  a  living  person 
except  under  the  influence  of  admiration  or  goodwill.  The 
Life  of  Mr.  Bright  was  even  more  unnecessary  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  both  cases  the  facts 
related  were  hackneyed  and  notorious  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not 
in  the  habit,  like  Mr.  Bright,  of  delivering  an  autobiography  as 
often  as  he  attends  a  public  meeting.  Mr.  Bright’s  speeches 
have  been  collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers ; 
and  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  can  only  supply  a  few  passages 
or  early  speeches  which  his  predecessor  intentionally  and  j  udi- 
ciously  omitted.  There  is  perhaps  a  certain  interest  in  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  efforts  of  the  great  orator,  who  seems  to  have  been  as 
bitter  and  intolerant  in  his  early  youth  as  in  the  height  of  his 
powers.  His  style,  as  might  be  expected,  improved  largely  with 
practice,  while  his  temper  has  remained  the  same.  No  great 
speaker  ever  took  less  trouble  to  disguise  his  hatred  of  his  .op¬ 
ponents.  Mr.  Bright  appreciates  in  others  the  worst  qualities  of 
his  own  oratory.  In  his  latest  address  to  his  neighbours  at 
Rochdale  he  selected  for  especial  praise  two  speeches  by  Scotch 
tenant-farmers  who  had  both  in  the  same  words  denounced  land¬ 
lords  as  knaves  and  fools.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that 
his  faithful  biographer  should  either  dissent  from  his  opinions  or 
criticize  his  language. 

In  his  frequent  enumerations  of  bis  own  public  services  Mr. 
Bright  sometimes  expresses  with  evident  sincerity  the  belief  that 
he  would  personally  have  been  well  content  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  conduct  of  his  own  manufacturing  business,  if  he  had  not  been 
urged  by  a  sense  of  duty  into  political  agitation.  If  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  public  life  had  never  been  offered,  Mr.  Bright  might 
perhaps  have  devoted  all  his  energies  to  profitable  industry ;  but 
be  would  have  been  haunted  by  a  mure  or  less  definite  consciousness 
of  the  waste  of  extraordinary  faculties.  Mute  inglorious  Miltons, 
if  they  anywhere  exist,  must  pass  unhappy  lives.  Demosthenes, 
like  Mr.  Bright,  inherited  a  factory ;  but  he  is  not  known  to  have 
persuaded  himself  that  the  cultivation  of  his  cutlery  business 
would  have  been  as  suitable  an  exercise  of  his  genius  as  his  lifelong 
struggle  with  the  Macedonian  power.  Mr.  Bright  had,  fortunately 
for  himself,  less  formidable  enemies  to  deal  with ;  and,  unlike  the 
Greek  orator,  he  has  always,  except  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war,  been  on  the  winning  side.  His  education,  his  circumstances, 
and  his  interests  have  determined  his  opinions,  though  he  ruav  be 
pardoned  for  his  habitual  boast  of  the  wisdom  and  high  principle 
by  which  he  naturally  deems  himself  to  have  been  guided.  There 
is  now  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  injustice  and  inexpedi¬ 
ency  of  the  Corn  Law ,  but  there  was  never  any  doubt  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  spinners  and  weavers  at  Rochdale.  Mr. 
Bright’s  menacing  invectives  were  almost  as  efficient  as  Cobden's 
economic  arguments  in  promoting  the  formidable  agitation  of  the 
League.  His  great  intellectual  powers  were  stimulated  to  their 
highest  activity  by  a  burning  sense  of  wrong.  After  forty  years 
Mr.  Bright  is  as  indignant  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  height  of  the 
contest  with  the  landowners  who  imposed  and  maintained  the 
duty  on  corn.  For  the  general  theory  of  Free-trade,  though  his 
doctrines  are  perfectly  orthodox,  he  has  never  displayed  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  enthusiasm.  His  attachment  to  the  Americans  and  their 
institutions  has  not  been  affected  by  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
Protection.  The  coincidence  in  England  of  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  predominance  of  an  aristocratic  class  with  its  interest  in 
protective  duties  accounts  for  much  of  his  Free-trade  zeal. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  he  exulted  over  an  imaginary  description 
of  the  Protectionist  landlords  flying  for  their  lives  as  he  cruelly 
suggested  that  the  innocent  Irish  landowners  were  flying  from  the 
terrors  of  the  Land  League. 

Though  Mr.  Bright,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  the  other  leaders  of 
the  Land  League,  made  abundant  use  of  menace  and  vituperation, 
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the  movement  was  mainly  promoted  and  supported  by  the  middle 
class.  The  vast  sums  which  were  subscribed  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  agitation  were  regarded  by  the  contributors  rather  as  an 
investment  than  as  a  sacrifice  for  a  public  object.  Mr.  Cobden 
promised  the  manufacturers  not  that  wages  would  be  lowered,  but 
that  the  demand  for  their  products  and  the  prices  received  would 
be  indefinitely  increased  when  foreign  customers  were  allowed  to 
pay  for  their  purchases  in  corn.  Mr.  Bright  dwelt  by  preference 
on  the  injustice  of  Protection,  and  on  the  inability  of  a  privileged 
class  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  people ;  but,  like  his  colleague, 
he  relied  largely  on  the  pecuniary  resources  which  seemed  to  be 
capable  of  almost  unlimited  augmentation.  The  agitation  in 
which  he  engaged  at  a  later  period  for  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  was  perhaps  still  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  household  suffrage  in  boroughs  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Bright.  Lord 
John  Russell,  when  his  popularity  began  to  fail,  had  re¬ 
vived  the  movement  which  had  formerly  raised  him  to 
eminence  ;  but  the  arguments  and  phrases  which  in  the  days  of 
the  Reform  Bill  had  elicited  a  passionate  response,  sounded  as 
vapid  commonplaces  when  after  an  interval  they  were  repeated  to 
the  contented  survivors.  A  Reform  Bill  of  1853  was  con¬ 
temptuously  suppressed  while  the  public  attention  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  i860  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  financial  measures,  including  Mr.  Cobden’s  French 
treaty,  easily  diverted  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  another  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  measures.  Lord  Palmerston 
steadily  discountenanced  constitutional  change,  though  he  allowed 
his  defeated  rival  to  propose  a  succession  of  little  Reform  Bills. 
The  absence  of  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  Lord 
Palmerston’s  last  Administration  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from 
the  general  confidence  that,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  office,  no 
organic  changes  would  be  seriously  attempted.  Only  a  few 
alarmists  attached  importance  to  an  incidental  declaration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  which  seemed  to  imply  his  conversion  to  the  doctrine 
of  universal  suffrage  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  from  that  time  the 
Prime  Minister,  when  he  was  occasionally  absent  from  the  House, 
no  longer  allowed  himself  to  be  represented  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  When,  after  Lord  Palmerston’s  death,  Lord 
Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  Mr.  Bright  was  prepared  to  accept  the  compromise  ;  but 
he  may  perhaps  not  have  regretted  the  opportunity  of  agitation 
which  was  afforded  by  the  unconcealed  distaste  of  the  Whigs  for  the 
Ministerial  Bill  and  by  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Mr.  Lowe.  The 
secession  of  which  the  present  Duke  of  Westminster  was  the 
nominal  leader  proved  fatal  to  the  Bill,  and  caused  the  resignation 
of  the  Government ;  but  in  the  meantime,  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Bright,  the  scene  of  contest  had  been  transferred  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  popular  platform.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Lowe’s  imprudent  challenge,  Mr.  Bright  exhorted  the  unenfran¬ 
chised  population  to  display  their  material  force,  and  even  to 
assemble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  intimidating  Parliament,  The  Hyde  Park  riot  in 
which  an  obscure  demagogue  played  the  principal  part  was  one 
of  the  many  demonstrations  which  answered  Mr.  Bright’s  pas¬ 
sionate  appeals.  During  the  succeeding  autumn  he  cultivated 
and  almost  created  a  passion  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
which  became,  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties,  irresistible.  Two 
years  before  no  one  had  seriously  thought  of  Parliamentary  reform, 
though  Lord  Russell’s  practical  reminiscences  of  his  youth  were 
regarded  with  amused  indulgence.  The  change  of  feeling  which 
followed  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  would  perhaps  in  any 
case  have  occurred ;  but  it  might  have  been  delayed  or  tem¬ 
porarily  checked  if  it  bad  not  been  organized  and  stimulated  by  a 
great  agitator,  who  was  also  the  first  of  Parliamentary  orators. 
There  were  rumours  that  in  1866  and  1867  Mr.  Bright  had  occa¬ 
sionally  used  language  which  seemed  to  indicate  hesitation  or  doubt. 
He  was  said  to  have  observed  with  perfect  truth  that  popular  suffrage 
would  be  more  democratic  in  England  than  in  other  countries, 
where  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  community  lived  on  weekly 
wages.  He  was  also  believed  to  have  intimated  his  purpose  of 
abandoning  further  agitation  if  household  suffrage  were  once  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  boroughs.  He  certainly  assented  to  the  distinction, 
reproduced  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill,  between  borough  and  county 
qualifications.  It  is  possible  that  the  moderate  language  which 
was  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright  may  have  been  apocryphal,  and  it 
would  be  idle  to  dispute  a  consistency  which  represented  his  life¬ 
long  convictions.  Mr.  Disraeli,  under  the  pressure  of  a  supposed 
necessity,  or  in  conformity  with  his  own  inclination,  introduced  a 
Bill  guarded  by  nominal  securities,  which  were  summarily  elimi¬ 
nated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  two  party  chiefs  might  claim  to 
have  shared  in  the  Bill  of  1867  ;  but  the  chief  author  of  the 
measure,  as  having  promoted  the  agitation  to  which  the  House  of 
Commons  yielded,  was  Mr.  Bright.  Neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  prevailed  over  the  reluctance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  if  the  pressure  from  without  had  not  become 
formidable.  At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  not  become  a  popular 
agitator. 

Mr.  Bright’s  fame  will  not  rest  on  his  achievements  or  essays  in 
practical  legislation.  He  has  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  better 
government  of  India  which  has  not  found  a  supporter  among 
persons  of  practical  experience  ;  nor,  indeed,  has  the  plan  any 
second  advocate.  The  division  of  the  country  into  five  or  six 
independent  provinces  and  the  abolition  of  the  Viceroyalty  seems 
not  to  be  recommended  by  any  plausible  reason.  The  most  obvious 
effect  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  share  of  administration 
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reserved  to  the  Home  Government,  which  would  have  the  task  of 
restraining  the  encroachments  of  the  local  Governments  on  one 
another  and  of  generally  promoting  harmony  and  uniformity. 
In  Irish  affairs  Mr.  Bright  has  had  the  merit  of  discerning  that 
the  difficulties  were  rather  agrarian  than  political ;  but  among  the 
remedies  which  he  has  proposed  are  the  abolition  of  large  estates 
and  the  more  general  application  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  largest  properties  have  been  most 
liberally  managed ;  and  that  purchasers  under  the  Estates  Act 
have  been  unable  to  emulate  the  liberality  of  the  territorial 
magnates.  The  scandalous  wrong  which  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  modern  holder  under  a  Parliamentary  title  is  perhaps  the 
most  disgraceful  passage  in  recent  Irish  history.  Mr.  Brights 
desire  for  the  institution  of  small  freeholders  is  better  known, 
but  at  present  there  seems  to  be  little  chance  that  the  experiment 
will  be  tried  on  a  considerable  scale.  Any  subdivision  which  fell 
short  of  the  creation  of  peasant  freeholds  would  only  have 
aggravated  existing  evils.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Barnett 
Smith  has  thrown  any  light  either  on  political  questions  or  on  Mr. 
Bright's  personal  history.  Of  his  st\le  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
he  almost  always  calls  Mr.  Bright  “  the  right  honourable  gentle¬ 
man,”  and  that  “  honourable  gentlemen”  are  mentioned  as  if  the 
title  were  commonly  used,  and  “  learned  gentlemen  ’  for  the  most 
part  with  a  sneer. 


MADDEN’S  COINS  OF  THE;  JEWS.* 

THE  coinage  of  the  Jews  claims  a  more  general  interest  than 
belongs  perhaps  to  any  other  branch  of  numismatics,  though 
this  interest  is  of  a  rather  factitious  kind.  Almost  every 
schoolboy  collection  of  coins  includes  a  false  shekel,  one  of 
those  pieces  which  seem  to  be  poured  upon  the  world  in  inex¬ 
haustible  numbers.  Persons  a  little  older  than  the  schoolboy 
handle  the  coin  with  reverence,  and  speculate  whether  it  may  have 
been  actually  one  among  the  “  thousand  pieces  of  silver  ”  which 
Abimelech  gave  to  Abraham,  or  among  those  other  twenty  pieces 
for  which  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Midianitish  merchants.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  since  even  grave  writers  upon  numismatics  discussed 
questions  such  as  these.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  the  general 
reader  knew  rather  more  upon  the  subject  of  Jewish  coins,  his 
interest  in  them  would  abate.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  consider 
too  curiously  the  difference  between  italics  and  roman  type  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  or  to  reflect  how  much  of  the  significance 
of  the  phrase  “  twenty  qtieces  of  silver  ”  is  due  to  the  insertion  of 
the  word  piece.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  him  to  assume  that 
coins  were  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  of  Joseph. 
But,  unfortunately,  that  is  impossible,  seeing  that  the  art  of 
coinage  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Joseph,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  the  days  of  David  or  of  Solomon. 
And  as  for  the  coinage  of  the  Jews,  it  does  not  begin  until  such 
time  as  the  Bible  history  has  ceased.  It  is  in  a  certain  sense  of 
the  word  apocryphal.  There  are,  therefore,  two  circumstances 
which  give  to  Jewish  numismatics  in  their  relationship  to  the 
general  public  a  factitious  character ;  first,  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  supposed  Jewish  coins  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors  are 
false  coins,  and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
amateur  collectors  have  a  quite  erroneous  notion  touching  the 
antiquity  of  these  pieces. 

There  will  still  remain,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
experts  to  give  a  genuine  welcome  to  Mr.  Madden’s  book,  which 
we  may  fairly  call  the  most  complete  treatise  upon  Jewish  coins 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  any  country.  The  writer  has  been  long 
a  labourer  in  this  field.  In  1864  he  published  hi3  History  of  the 
Jewish  Coinage,  which  was  practically  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work.  Since  then  he  has  from  time  to  time  contributed 
papers  upon  this  subject  to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  the  journal 
devoted  to  this  class  of  studies.  Meanwhile,  between  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Madden’s  first  and  second  editions,  other  writers 
who  had  preceded  him  have  returned  to  the  subject,  and  he  has 
gained  the  advantage  of  comparing  his  results  with  theirs.  Of 
these  writers  the  principal  have  been  Signor  Cavedoni  in  Italy, 
Herr  Reichardt  in  Germany,  and  M.  F.  de  Saulcy  in  France ;  all 
three  writers  of  high  ability  and  reputation.  Mr.  Madden  not 
unfrequently  indulges  in  a  strain  of  exultation  over  the  mistakes 
which  he  has  detected  in  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
which  he  emphasizes  in  his  footnotes  by  marks  of  exclamation. 
It  would  be  more  becoming  to  remember  that  those  who  come 
after  have  always  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  avoid  many  of 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors;  while  these  very  errors  have 
in  no  small  degree  made  smooth  the  road  which  they  are 
treading. 

The  early  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  coins, 
which  was  proposed  forty  years  ago  or  more  by  the  Abbu  Cavedoni, 
made  them  begin  at  the  time  of  that  recovered  independence  of 
Judaea  which  resulted  from  the  successful  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees.  This  theory  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Madden  in  his 
History  of  the  Jewish  Coinage,  and  he  has  adhered  to  it  in  the 
present  volume.  Meanwhile,  however,  M.  de  Saulcy  had  suc¬ 
cessively  put  forward  two  other  theories  a3  to  the  beginning  of 
money  in  Judaea.  According  to  the  one  first  propounded,  the 
Jewish  coinage  began  just  after  the  threatened  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  his  subsequent  pacification 
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by  means  of  the  mission  which  was  despatched  to  him  headed  by 
the  High  Priest  Jaddua.  It  is  well  known  how,  after  the  fall  of 
Tyre,  Alexander  marched  towards  Jerusalem  with  the  intention  of 
inflicting  upon  its  inhabitants  an  exemplary  punishment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  previous  refusal  to  assist  him  in  his  recent  siege ; 
and  how  at  Sapha  he  was  met  by  a  solemn  procession  headed  by 
this  Jaddua.  The  High  Priest  recalled  the  prophecy  of  Daniel 
which  seemed  to  foretell  the  empire  of  Alexander ;  and  Alexander 
recalled  to  mind  a  vision  which  he  himself  had  had,  wherein 
this  very  Jaddua  seemed  to  appear  before  him.  So,  on  the  basis 
of  this  mutual  recognition  of  supernatural  favour  extended  to  the 
other,  a  peace  was  made  between  Alexander  and  the  Jews. 
According  to  the  theory  of  De  Saulcy,  the  right  of  coinage  was  at 
that  time  granted  to  the  latter  and  by  them  put  in  force.  This 
view  was  accepted  by  the  reviewer  of  De  Saulcy ’s  Numismatique 
Judaique  in  the  Revue  Numismatique  for  1855,  though  the  writer 
of  that  critique  does  not  show  himself  a  great  master  of  the 
matter  in  baud.  In  1857  the  same  theory  was  examined  in  some 
detail  by  Mr.  John  Evans  in  the  pages  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  and,  with  some  hesitation,  was  accepted  by  him  also. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  eventually  abandoned  by  its  author,  who 
then  proposed  to  take  back  the  first  Jewish  coins  to  the  days 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  walls  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  captivity.  Mr.  Madden  himself,  in  some  papers  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  in  1 874,  seemed  to  look  upon 
this  view  with  favour,  though  he  eventually  returned  to  the 
Maccabtean  date. 

After  the  thorough  sifting  which  these  various  theories  have 
received,  and  the  advance  which  numismatic  study  has  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  in 
favour  of  Abbe  Cavedoni's  and  of  Mr.  Madden’s  view.  M.  F. 
Lenormant,  we  notice,  who  has  done  so  much  to  establish  the 
study  of  numismatics  upon  a  wide  and  scientific  basis,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Maccabrean  date,  though  at  first  he  adopted  the 
Ezra  date  proposed  by  De  Saulcy.  And,  without  attempting  in 
this  place  to  enter  into  the  more  technical  arguments  which  affect 
the  question,  it  will  be  easy  to  show  how  much  more  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  historian  is  the  theory 
which  would  make  the  Jewish  coinage  begin  under  Simon 
Maccabaeus. 

The  pieces  about  which  all  this  discussion  has  arisen  are  the 
well-known  shekels,  the  class  of  coin  out  of  all  the  Jewish  series 
with  which  the  general  reader  is  most  likely  to  have  some  ac¬ 
quaintance,  even  though  it  be  only  derived  from  forged  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  shekel.  On  one  side  the  piece  bears  the  representation 
of  a  chalice  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  stalk  with  three  flowers,  commonly  described 
as  “Aaron’s  rod  that  budded.”  These  pieces  extend  over  five 
years  only.  They  come  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Simon 
Maccabaeus,  and  with  them  comes  to  an  end  the  silver  coinage  of 
the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Asmonsean  house.  Copper  coins, 
however,  were  also  struck  by  Simon  ;  and  the  series  in  this  metal 
continues  throughout  the  rule  of  the  Asmonsean  kings,  and  that  of 
the  princes  of  the  Idumsean  dynasty,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  Revolt.  Adopting,  then,  the  theory  that  the  first  Jewish 
coins  were  struck  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  we  find  that  the  whole 
coinage  of  the  country  forms  a  continuous  series.  It  is  obviously 
much  more  natural  to  find  money  occurring  thus  in  a  series  almost 
unbroken,  from  Simon  the  Asmonaean  to  Agrippa  the  Second  the 
Idumsean,  than  to  find  a  coinage  springing  spasmodically  into  life 
and  again  dying  out.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
result  of  recent  researches  into  the  origin  of  coinage  in  Greece  and 
Lydia  (that  is  to  say,  the  origin  of  coinage  in  the  world)  has 
tended  altogether  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
examples  of  isolated  and  spasmodic  issues  of  coins  such  as  might 
have  been  cited  as  parallel  instances  to  the  supposed  mintage 
of  Jewish  shekels  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  There  was, 
it  must  be  admitted,  on  any  theory  a  somewhat  spasmodic 
character  attaching  to  the  issue  of  the  silver  coinages  of  Judaea. 
The  continuous  series  of  money  can  only  be  made  out  by  means  of 
the  copper  coins.  Nevertheless,  this  use  and  subsequent  disuse  of 
silver  money  is  altogether  consistent  with  the  Maccahaean  theory, 
and,  indeed,  affords  upon  that  theory  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  possible  of  the  way  in  which  the  coinage  of  a  people  is 
often  a  sort  of  epitome  of  its  history. 

In  the  history  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  captivity 
in  Babylon  there  were  three  epochs  at  which  they  had  won  for 
themselves,  by  force  of  arms,  an  almost  complete  independence  of 
any  neighbouring  power,  an  independence  lasting  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  first  and  greatest  of 
these  periods  of  complete  national  life  and  true  autonomy  was  that 
which  followed  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees.  Judas  Maccabaeus 
began  his  career  when  J udaea  was  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Seleucid  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  the  death  of  Judas, 
and  under  the  rule  of  his  brother  Simon,  the  Jews  obtained  the 
formal  recognition  of  their  independence  at  the  hands  of 
Antiochus  VII.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  appeared  the  first 
Jewish  coins,  which  were,  as  we  have  said,  the  silver  shekels.  This 
silver  coinage  disappeared  with  the  death  of  Simon  ;  but  a  Jewish 
silver  coinage  again  arose  at  the  time  of  the  First  Jewish  Revolt 
under  Vespasian  (a.d.  66-7),  when  the  nation  once  more  enjoyed 
a  short-lived  freedom.  Between  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Second  Revolt  under  Simon  Bar- 
cochab  in  a.d.  132,  none  but  Imperial  coins  were  struck  in 
Judaea;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  this  revolt  a  Jewish  silver 
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coinage  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  appeared.  It  is  obvious 
tbat  the  idea  of  autonomy  is  more  closely  associated  with  the 
right  of  striking  coins  in  the  precious  metals  than  with  the  right  of 
striking  only  copper  coins.  We  know  how  Home  almost  always 
withdrew  the  former  right  from  the  Greek  cities  which  she  had 
conquered,  but  allowed  them  to  retain  the  latter.  Almost  within 
our  own  days  private  enterprises,  such  as,  for  example,  some  of 
the  Welsh  mining  companies,  have  been  permitted  to  issue  a  kind 
of  token  money  in  copper,  but  they  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  strike  silver  or  gold.  Thus  the  three  series  of  Jewish 
silver  coins  tell  an  interesting  history  of  their  own.  It  is  a  curious 
though  purely  accidental  circumstance  that  each  of  the  series 
should  have  been  issued  by  a  Simon — the  lirst  by  Simon 
Maccabteus,  the  second  by  the  priests  Simon  and  Eleasar,  the 
third  by  Simon  Barcochab,  “  the  Son  of  a  Star.” 

The  coins  of  Simon  Maccabteus  differ  in  other  ways  than  in  the 
metal  of  the  greater  number  of  them  from  those  of  his  successors. 
Mr.  Madden  has  not  devoted  much  space  to  the  tracing  of  the 
origin  of  the  types  of  the  Jewish  coins.  And  this  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  to  be  regretted,  because  of  all  the  subtle  testimony  to 
history  which  is  given  by  coins  there  is  none  more  valuable  than 
that  which  is  yielded  by  a  comparison  of  the  coin  types  of  various 
countries  ;  and  it  is  just  through  the  reading  of  small  but 
expressive  signs  such  as  these  that  numismatics  can  become 
so  useful  a  handmaid  to  history.  Nor  can  the  majority  .of 
Mr.  Madden’s  readers  be  expected  to  have  such  a  familiarity 
with  contemporary  classes  of  coins  as  would  enable  them  to 
gather  this  information  unaided.  Both  the  types  and  the  legends 
of  Simon’s  coins  are  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  issued.  They  seem  to  breathe  the  national  spirit  which 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Maccabees.  Of 
the  tvpes  of  the  shekel — the  chalice  and  Aaron's  rod — we  have 
already  spoken.  The  legends  on  these  coins  are  “  Jerusalem  the 
Holy.”  On  the  copper  coins  of  the  same  Simon  the  legend  is 
“  The  Redemption  ot  Zion.”  In  the  subsequent  issue  there  occurs 
a  change  which  is  expressive  of  the  change  in  the  times.  The 
successor  of  Simon,  John  Hyrcanus  I.,  preserved  intact  the  king¬ 
dom  which  he  had.  received,  and  even  extended  its  boundaries. 
But  he  did  not  keep  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  up  to  the 
same  pitch  of  fever-heat  which  it  had  reached  under  the  three 
great  Maccabees,  Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon  ;  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  this.  Civil  discords,  as  we  know, 
broke  out,  and  John’s  reign  ended  in  bloody  contests  between 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  We  may  well  believe  that 
John  allowed  himself  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  neighbouring 
attraction  of  Greek  manners  and  culture  than  his  predecessor 
had  been,  for  at  the  end  of  his  reign  he  left  the  severe  national 
party,  the  Pharisees,  and  passed  over  to  their  adversaries.  The 
coins  of  John  Hyrcanus  seem  to  reflect  the  various  influences 
to  which  the  prince  himself  was  subjected.  On  the  obverse 
these  pieces  bear  the  Greek  A  with  the  legend  beneath  it,  Jeho- 
knnan  Hakkohen  Haggadol  Vecheber  Jlajehudim ,  “Johanan  the 
High  Priest  and  the  Senate  of  the  Jews.”  Thus  the  Hebrew 
legend  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  Sanhedrin  ;  but  the  A  on  the 
obverse  is  the  initial  of  the  name  of  the  Seleucid  king,  Alexander 
Zebinas,  and  commemorates  an  alliance  which  was  made  between 
Alexander  and  Hyrcanus.  On  the  reverse  of  these  coins  are  two 
cornucopise,  and  this  is  a  device  copied  from  the  contemporary 
Seleucid  coins.  It  first  appears,  we  believe,  on  the  pieces  of  this 
same  Alexander  Zebinas.  During  the  days  of  John’s  successor, 
Judas  Aristobulus,the  same  types  continue;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  J  annas  us,  we  have  a  further  evidence 
of  a  Graecizing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Asmonasan  princes — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  also  suggested  by  such  names  as  Aristobulus 
and  Alexander — in  the  introduction  of  a  complete  Greek  legend  on 
the  reverses  of  the  coins — namely,  BamXecos  'AXetjdvbpov.  In  the 
coins  of  this  reign  we  distinguish,  moreover,  two  Seleucid  types, 
the  anchor  and  the  double  cornucopite. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Idumaean  house  the  sovereignty  really 
passed  away  from  the  Jews.  Herod  was  never  acknowledged  as  a 
Jew,  and  though  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  with  great  splendour,  he 
defiled  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  by  fixing  up  a  brazen  eagle 
in  the  porch.  Moreover,  he  introduced  the  circus  and  various 
heathenish  celebrations.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to 
find  that  his  coins,  and  those  of  his  successors,  are  less  Jewish  and 
more  distinctly  Greek  in  type  and  legend  than  even  the  later  coins 
of  the  preceding  dynasty.  Herod  introduced  the  Macedonian 
shield  and  helmet  upon  his  money.  Most  of  his  successors  recurred 
to  the  older  Seleucid  types  of  the  anchor  and  the  cornucopite.  The 
legends  on  the  money  of  this  dynasty  are  always  in  Greek. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series  of  Jewish  coins 
are  the  pieces  which  were  struck  during  the  two  revolts.  The 
types  of  the  coins  in  these  two  series  are  frequently  repeated,  and 
this  circumstance  makes  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  class  them 
in  their  proper  sequence.  It  has  been  already  said  that  in  these 
coins  of  the  revolts  a  silver  issue  once  more  appears.  We  return, 
in  fact,  for  a  short  time  to  a  coinage  which  is,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  Jewish,  and  not,  like  the  preceding  issues,  only  struck  in 
Judaea.  The  “  Year  of  the  Redemption  of  Israel,”  “  Deliverance 
of  Zion,”  “  The  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem,”  “  Year  of  the  Deliver¬ 
ance  of  Jerusalem,”  are  the  usual  legends,  written,  of  course,  in 
Hebrew,  no  longer  in  Greek.  The  types  are  the  symbolic  vine-leaf 
or  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  palm-tree,  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple, 
a  lyre  or  a  vase;  shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  First  Revolt 
were  issued  the  well-known  “  J udsea  capta  ’  coins  ot  V  espasian  and 
of  Titus. 


Mr.  Madden  has  done  his  work  with  scholarlike  thoroughness^ 
and  has  produced  a  book  which  will,  we  believe,  long  remain  the 
locus  classicus  of  the  subject  of  Jewish  numismatics.  Seeing  that 
so  much  research  had  to  be  gone  through  on  the  question  with 
which  he  was  directly  concerned,  we  venture  to  thiuk  that  he 
might  with  advantage  have  omitted  those  extra  chapters  on  the 
“  Invention  of  Coined  Money  ”  and  on  “  Writing  ”  with  which 
he  prefaces  his  work.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled.  M. 
Lenormant  has  never  completed  his  promised  work  upon  the 
subject ;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he  has  given  up  many  of 
the  notions  with  which  he  started.  Mr.  Madden,  we  think,  trusts 
too  much  to  the  authority  of  Lenormant’s  published  writings  upon 
this  question. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKEXS.* 

THE  present  volume  appears  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  Letters  of  Dickens  to  the  effect  that 
more  letters  were  forthcoming  ;  and  it  contains  nothing  but  letters, 
as  the  brief  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  writer,  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  former  collection,  was  completed  in  it.  The  subjects 
of  correspondence,  as  before,  are  varied;  some  are  serious  and 
important,  others  light  and  playful ;  while  a  few  seem  hardly 
deserving  of  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  preserve  them.  The 
letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Rusden,  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Parliament 
in  Melbourne,  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  same  class  of  corre¬ 
spondence  as  that  addressed  to  M.  de  Cerjat,  of  Lausanne,  in  the 
former  volumes.  Both  recipients  were  at  a  distance,  and  discus¬ 
sions  and  opinions  on  politics  and  events  occur  in  them  which 
would  not  be  so  suitable  if  sent  to  friends  separated  by  a  less  wide 
interval  of  space  and  time.  Dickens  and  his  correspondent  at  the 
antipodes  never  met;  but  much  kindness  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Rusden  to  the  two  sons  of  Dickens  who  went  to  Australia,  for 
which  he  was  always  grateful. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  letters  now  printed  are  those  written 
to  Professor  Felton,  an  American  friend  of  Dickens,  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Magazine.  A  vein 
of  pleasantry  about  oyster-eating  is  to  be  found  in  them,  which 
gives  occasion  to  some  of  the  happiest  fun  and  humorous  exagger¬ 
ation  of  the  author  of  Pickwick.  In  a  letter,  dated  in  1842,  in 
the  month  of  May — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  month  without  an  r 
in  it,  and  therefore  is  appropriate  for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
put— Dickens  wrote  to  know  what  the  oyster-openers  do  when 
oysters  are  not  in  season — “  Do  they  commit  suicide  in  despair, 
or  wrench  open  tight  drawers  and  cupboards  and  hermetically- 
sealed  bottles  for  practice  ?  Perhaps  they  are  dentists  out  of  the 
oyster  season.  Who  knows?”  In  another  place  Mr.  Felton  is 
instructed  in  the  story  of  the  once  famous  Dando,  who  was  known 
to  have  eaten  twenty  dozen  at  one  sitting,  and  might  have  eaten 
forty  if  his  personality  and  his  habit  of  never  paying,  which  had 
almost  acquired  the  right  of  a  legal  prescription,  had  not  dawned 
upon  the  terrified  shopman.  A  graphic  account  of  the  death  of  this 
heroic  glutton  is  given — in  the  House  of  Correction — and  how  they 
buried  him  in  the  prison-yard,  and  paved  his  grave  with  oyster- 
shells.  A  Sam  Weller  of  real  life  appears  in  one  of  the  letters 
which  Mr.  Felton  was  so  lucky  as  to  get,  a  sort  of  groom  belonging 
to  Dickens,  who,  having  to  announce  to  his  master  the  approach  of 
an  interesting  event  in  his  family,  adds  the  philosophic  reflection,. 
“  Wot  a  mystery  it  is  !  Wot  a  go  is  natur’ !  ”  The  serio-comic 
scene  at  a  funeral,  also  described  for  the  benefit  of  the  Professor,  is 
irresistibly  droll,  but  must  be  read  at  length  to  be  duly  enjoyed.  In 
an  amusing  account  of  his  favourite  Broadstairs— “  our  watering- 
place” — he  says,  “  Seven  miles  out  are  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
whence  floating  lights  perpetually  wink  after  dark  as  if  they  were 
carrying  on  iutrigues  with  the  servants  ”;  and  the  North  Foreland 
lighthouse  is  called  “  a  severe  parsonic  light  which  reproves  the 
young  and  giddy  floaters  and  stares  grimly  out  upon  the  sea.” 

In  a  different  strain  are  the  letters  to  Lady  Blessington  from 
Italy,  in  1844.  Dickens  had  been  seeing  the  amphitheatre  at 
Verona,  and  makes  a  good  point  of  the  traces  of  their  ring  left  at 
one  end  of  the  arena  by  a  strolling  troop  of  equestrian  performers, 
who  had  been  there  some  days  before  ;  and  looking  down  from  the 
topmost  seat  he  compares  the  theatre  to  “  an  immense  straw  hat 
.  .  .  the  rows  of  seats  representing  the  different  plaits  of  straw, 
and  the  arena  the  inside  of  the  crown.”  Venice  surpassed  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  Rome  was  full  of  interest ;  but  Naples  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  Dickens.  Yet  he  writes  of  Vesuvius  that  “  it  burns 
away  in  my  thoughts,  beside  the  roaring  waters  of  Niagara,  and 
not  a  splash  of  the  water  extinguishes  a  spark  of  the  fire ;  but 
there  they  go  on,  tumbling  and  flaming,  night  and  day,  each  in 
its  fullest  glory.”  From  Paris,  in  1847,  he  writes  of  the  beautiful 
actress  Rose  G  fieri,  whom  he  saw  in  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and 
compares  her  death  upon  the  stage  with  that  of  Macready 
in  King  Lear.  lie  went  to  see  Victor  Hugo,  and  describes  his 
house  as  “  a  most  extraordinary  place,  looking  like  an  old  curiosity 
shop,  or  the  property  room  of  some  gloomy,  vast,  old  theatre.” 
His  wife  was  there  also,  and  a  little  daughter.  “  .Sitting  among 
old  armour,  and  old  tapestry,  and  old  coffers,  and  grim  old  chairs 
and  tables,  and  old  canopies  of  state  from  old  palaces,  and  old 
golden  lions  going  to  play  at  skittles  with  ponderous  old  golden 
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balls,  they  made  a  most  romantic  show,  and  looked  like  a  chapter 
out  of  one  of  his  own  books.” 

Other  letters  refer  to  matters  of  grave  political  and  social  in¬ 
terest,  and  opinions  are  given  upon  very  important  questions.  The 
writer  who  described  the  abuses  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  who  invented 
the  immortal  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  who  laid  bare  the  iniquities  of  such 
schools  as  Dotheboys  Hall,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  without 
influence  in  dealing  with  many  then  existing  abuses.  But  it  must 
always  remain  a  matter  for  controversy  whether  Dickens  was  more 
the  pioneer  or  the  follower  of  public  opinion  in  the  reforms  he 
ventilated,  either  in  his  works  of  fiction  or  in  more  solemn  and 
serious  ways.  His  temperament  was  certainly  not  of  a  kind  to 
qualify  him  to  take  a  permanent  and  constant  part  in  public  or 
political  life— at  any  rate,  in  concert  with  others.  lie  was  too 
much  disposed  to  stand  aloof  from,  and  not  to  sympathize  with, 
movements  in  which  he  did  not  himself  take  a  leading  part.  A 
characteristic  instance  of  this  tendency  appears  in  a  letter  to 
the  late  Lord  Lyttou  (then  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer), 
written  from  Devonshire  Terrace  on  the  famous  April  io, 
1848.  When  all  London  was  stirred  to  the  heart,  and  was 
making  a  magnificent  display  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  order  and  government,  and  when  all  classes  were 
enrolling  themselves  as  extraordinary  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  Dickens  could  write— “  I  have  not  been  a  special  constable 
myself  to-day,  thinking  there  was  rather  an  epidemic  in  that  wise 
abroad.  I  walked  over  and  looked  at  the  preparations  without 
any  baggage,  warrant,  or  affidavit.”  And  this  sneer  was  launched 
against  a  grand  exhibition  of  moral  and  physical  strength,  which 
saved  the  metropolis  and  the  country  at  large  from  the  intended 
commencement  of  an  insurrectionary  movement,  and  which  was 
of  important  service  in  restoring  confidence  to  the  Governments 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Several  of  the  letters  to  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  are  full  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  acting  the  play  of  Not  so  Bad  as  TVe  Seem,  by 
Dickens  and  his  amateur  company,  for  the  benefit  of  the  then 
newly-projected  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art.  Dickens  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  scheme  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  when  inte¬ 
rested  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  good  and  righteous  cause  ;  and 
the  performances  of  the  play  were  most  successful,  as  they 
deserved  to  be,  at  Devonshire  House,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  and  at  many  places  out  of  London.  The  plan  for  the 
regeneration  and  exaltation  of  literary  workers  was  believed  in 
enthusiastically  by  its  promoters.  It  was  “entirely  to  change  the 
status  of  the  literary  man  in  England,  and  make  a  revolution  in 
his  position,  which  no  Government,  no  power  on  earth  but  his 
own,  could  ever  effect.”  Later  on,  when  the  play  was  being  per¬ 
formed  in  the  provinces,  Dickens  writes  : — “  I  sincerely  believe  we 
have  the  ball  at  our  feet,  and  may  throw  it  up  to  the  very  Heaven 
of  Heavens.”  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  and  the 
non-fulfilment  of  great  expectations  !  The  undertaking  that  was 
launched  with  so  much  zeal,  whether  from  inherent  faults,  or 
from  some  want  of  practical  wisdom  in  the  councils  of  its 
founders,  never  reached  the  stage  of  getting  into  working  order ; 
and  it  is  said  that  its  funds  are  likely  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  literary  meu  through  other  channels,  and  not  altogether 
under  the  conditions  originally  contemplated. 

The  correspondence  with  Mr.  W.  fi.  Wills  is  valuable  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  Dickens  as  an  editor  in  communication  with  the  chief  of 
his  staff'.  His  kindly  and  conscientious  desire  to  do  the  right  thing 
in  the  best  way  is  admirably  shown,  and  there  are  delicious  bits  of 
frolic  and  humour  which  crop  up  among  the  business  details.  In 
1853  the  question  of  national  defence  for  England  was  much  agitated, 
and  how  much  common  sense  there  is  in  the  remarks  of  Dickens  in 
reference  to  some  hostile  critic  of  what  was  being  done : — 

Surely  he  cannot  he  insensible  to  the  fact  that  military  preparations 

in  England  at  this  time  means  Defence.  Woman,  says  - ,  means 

Dome,  love,  children,  Mother.  Does  he  not  find  any  protection  for  these 
things  in  a  wise  ami  moderate  means  of  defence  ;  and  is  not  the  union 
between  these  things  and  these  means  one  of  the  most  natural,  significant, 
and  plain  in  the  world? 

In  a  letter  to  Henry  F.  Chorley  occur  some  excellent  words  of 
advice  to  speakers  and  lecturers  in  public  : — “Never  let  a  sentence 
go  for  the  thousandth  part  of  an  instant  until  the  last  word  is 
out.”  And,  again  : — “  A  spoken  sentence  will  never  run  alone  in 
all  its  life,  and  is  never  to  be  trusted  to  itself,  in  its  most  insig¬ 
nificant  member.  See  it  well  out — with  the  voice— and  the  part 
of  the  audience  is  made  surprisingly  easier.”  How  much,  indeed, 
might  the  woes  of  long-suffering  audiences  who  have  to  hear 
speakers  pretending  to  speak,  and  who  cannot  speak,  be  diminished 
if  every  one  who  has  ever  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  public  would  pay 
some  little  attention  towards  learning  the  simple  elements  for 
success  which  require  to  be  remembered  !  Dickens  in  his  hints  to 
Chorley  was  not  preaching  what  he  did  not  himself  practise,  for 
his  voice  in  acting,  and  in  his  public  readings,  if  sometimes  a  little 
hard,  was  always  telling,  and  was  distinctly  audible  in  the  re¬ 
motest  part  of  the  largest  halls. 

In  his  counsels  to  authors,  young  or  experienced,  Dickens  was 
always  careful  and  considerate — to  an  extent  surprising  in  a  man 
of  his  many  engagements,  and  who  was  always  doing  his  own 
work  under  heavy  pressure.  His  sympathy  with  all  literary 
labourers  was  deep  and  unfeigned,  and  he  spared  no  pains  in 
affording  assistance  when  he  thought  it  was  wanted  and  deserved. 
A  letter  in  1866  to  an  anonymous  lady  should  be  read  by  all  aspi¬ 
rants  to  literary  fame  or  employment.  lie  points  out  the  common 
mistake  of  supposing  that  there  are  impenetrable  barriers  against 
so-called  “  outsiders,”  and  “  charmed  circles  ”  to  which  admission 


can  only  be  obtained  by  favour,  and  adds : — “  I  know  that  any 
one  who  can  write  what  is  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  my  own 
journal,  for  instance,  is  a  person  I  am  heartily  glad  to  discover, 
and  do  not  very  often  find.”  Fie  concludes  with  the  wholesome 
observation,  “  I  do  not  regard  successful  fiction  as  a  thing  to  be 
achieved  in  ‘  leisure  moments  ’  ” ;  and  this  is  obviously  in  reply  to 
some  suggestion  made  by  his  correspondent.  One  may  wonder 
how  much  of  the  stock-in-trade  in  fiction  of  the  circulating 
libraries  is  written  in  “  leisure  moments  ”  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  one 
may  perhaps  safely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much,  or  most,  of 
it  is  so  written. 

Later  onwards  the  remarks  on  Fechter’s  acting  are  valuable 
contributions  to  dramatic  criticism,  although  all  may  not  agree 
with  Dickens  in  thinking  that  he  was  equal  to  Macreadv  in  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,  and  the  observation  that  there  was  obviously  a 
great  interest  in  seeing  a  Frenchman  play  the  part  is  unworthy  of 
the  writer.  If  it  were  true,  the  whole  play,  in  which  all  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  French,  and  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France, 
would  have  been  better  if  all  the  parts  had  been  played  by  French¬ 
men,  who  would  only  have  been  known  as  such  by  their  sharing 
Fechter's  own  imperfect  pronunciation  of  English. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Eusden  in  1869,  Dickens  made  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
phecy  which  is  worth  quoting  at  the  present  time  : — 

The  general  feeling  in  England  is  a  desire  to  get  the  Irish  Church  out  of 
the  way  of  many  social  reforms.  ...  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  agrarian 
Ireland  is  to  be  pacified  by  any  such  means,  or  can  have  it  got  out  of  its  mis¬ 
taken  head  that  the  land  is  of  right  the  peasantry’s  ;  and  that  every  man 
who  owns  land  has  stolen  it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  shot. 

Another  prediction  made  in  the  same  year,  of  the  approaching 
extinction  of  the  Mormons,  although  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  verified,  now  unfortunately  appears  not  to  be  so  certain  of  ful¬ 
filment.  The  degrading  phase  of  a  degenerating  civilization  which 
they  exhibit  still  flourishes,  nor  is  it  easy  to  foresee,  at  this 
moment,  how  their  pernicious  and  abominable  career  can  be 
checked. 


THE  OLD  FACTORY.* 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Westall’s  book  would  obviously  never  have 
been  written  but  for  the  example  set  him  in  Haworth's,  we 
have  no  intention  of  reproaching  him  on  that  account.  It  needs 
must  be  that  imitations  appear,  and  when  they  are  readable  there 
is  no  necessity  to  be  exacting  in  requiring  originality.  Now  The  Old 
Factory  is  decidedly  a  readable  book.  We  say  “  book,”  because  we 
have  our  doubts  how  far  it  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  novel.  In 
spite  of  a  more  than  sufficiently  common  practice  to  the  contrarjq 
a  novel  is  generally  supposed  to  require  a  plot,  or  at  least  a 
coherent  story,  and  The  Old  Factory  is  nearly  destitute  of  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  story  in  the  three  volumes,  but  it  is 
very  far  from  filling  them.  It  is  a  common  thing  enough  for  the 
plot  of  a  three-volume  novel  to  prove  unable  to  stretch  over  all 
of  them  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  second  ;  whereas  in  The  Old  Factory  it  begins  some¬ 
what  after  the  usual  place  of  ending.  More  than  the  first  half  of 
the  work  is  occupied  with  preliminaries.  We  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  come  across  any  book  which  is  written  so  much  on 
what  may  be  called  the  method  of  harking  back.  That  a  writer, 
having  drawn  us  an  interesting  mise  en  schie,  should  go  back  some 
way  to  show  how  it  was  produced  is  a  thing  allowable  and  warranted 
by  good  examples ;  but  he  must  not  do  it  three  times  over,  as  Mr. 
Westall  does.  Having  given  us  a  picture  of  the  hero  about  to 
start  for  school,  he  goes  back  to  show  us  how  he  came  to  be  going, 
and  then,  after  the  history  of  various  things  which  happened  at 
the  time,  goes  further  back  still  to  show  us  how  the  hero 
ever  came  to  be  at  all.  We  conclude  that  the  boy  about  to 
go  to  school  must  take  rank  as  the  hero ;  for  it  is  his  marriage 
which  forms  the  subject  of  what  plot  The  Old  Factory  has,  and 
which  makes  the  proper  happy  ending  for  the  third  volume.  We 
decidedly  prefer  tiiat  part  of  the  book  which  is  anterior  to  the 
plot.  It  is  full  of  sketches  of  the  old  and  evil  days  of  Lancashire 
weaving,  when  the  new  machines  were  just  coming  in,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  old  haud-weavers,  and  had  not  yet  made  the  fortune  of  the 
new  race  of  masters  while  improving  the  condition  of  their  men. 

Mr.  Westall  begins  with  a  description  of  the  home  of  his  hero, 
Frank  Blackthorne.  Frank  is  the  son  of  “a  manufacturer  of  the 
old  school,”  Adam  Blackthorne,  a  well-drawn  and  interesting 
character,  whose  life,  home,  and  works  are  described  in  a  fairly 
vivid  manner.  But,  as  the  author  goes  back  several  chapters 
further  on  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Adam  Blackthorne  up  to 
date,  we  will  follow  his  method,  and  confine  ourselves  at  present 
to  this  stage  in  the  fortunes  of  the  son.  Frank  has  just  passed 
through  the  not  uncommon  experience  of  spending  several  years  at 
a  private  school  and  learning  nothing.  The  author  stops  to  give 
us  an  account  of  this  school  “  of  the  old  sort  ” ;  but  it  contains 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  an  indolent  master,  who  woke  up 
at  intervals  to  a  sense  of  his  duties,  and  caned  his  pupils  soundly  a!1 
round.  Allowing  for  a  diminished  use  of  the  cane,  this  sort  01 
school  is  not  so  old  as  Mr.  Westall  seems  to  think.  However, 
Frank  is  now  about  to  start  for  a  new  one,  which  is  not  destineu 
to  prove  much  more  satisfactory,  and  “  Yorkshire  Joe  ”  is 
to  take  him.  This  gives  Mr.  Westall  a  chance  of  doing 
what  he  does  best — sketch  a  type  of  North-country  workman, 
and  give  a  picture  of  old-world  life.  Yorkshire  Joe  is  general 
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handy  man  in  Adam  Rlacktkorne's  Old  Factory — a  wiry  Yorkshire- 
man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  nearly  anythin"  from  driving  a 
cart  to  mending  a  wall,  who  does  his  work  well  and  with  fidelity 
to  his  master,  but  is  unable  to  resist  the  attractions  of  a  vile  corn- 
ound  known  as  “  buttered  gin.”  Blacktkorne  trusts  him  because 
oe  never  drinks  anybody’s  money  but  his  own,  and,  however 
drunk,  can  always  bring  the  cart  home.  On  this  occasion,  his  i 
master  thinks  he  can  be  trusted  to  take  Frank  to  school,  for  his  | 
pocket  is  empty,  and  only  just  as  much  as  will  cover  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  is  given  him  for  the  journey.  The  journey  to 
the  school  across  a  country  covered  with  snow  is  well  described, 
and  the  author  makes  Joe  the  mouthpiece  for  little  sketches  of 
the  pinched  and  poverty-stricken  hand-weavers  of  the  day  which 
have  some  merit,  and,  what  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  much 
in  the  Old  Factory,  a  direct  bearing  on  the  story.  Adam  Black- 
thome  is  far  from  being  popular  iu  the  country.  He  is  a  hard 
man,  ruling  his  workmen  with  a  hand  of  iron,  and  eager  to  welcome 
the  new  machinery  which  the  hand-weavers  look  upon  as  their 
natural  enemy.  It  is  just  in  the  evil  times  of  the  Luddites,  and 
Blackthorne’s  factory  is  marked  for  wrecking.  By  an  accident, 
the  manufacturer  is  in  considerable  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to 
the  hatred  of  his  people  before  his  mill  is  attacked.  In  the 
very  second  chapter  he  has  thrown  a  workman  out  of  his 
house  when  the  man  came  to  ask  for  certain  wages  which 
Blackthorne  had  confiscated  for  some  dereliction  of  duty.  On 
the  night  on  which  his  son  has  left  home  the  manufacturer  has 
become  impatient  at  Joe's  delay  in  returning,  and  goes  out  to  look 
for  him.  He  is  seen  by  “  Little  Fourteen,”  the  man  he  has  so 
roughly  got  rid  of,  and  immediately  pursued  by  him  and  several 
half-drunken  companions.  The  men  are  resolved  on  treating  him 
in  the  manner  which  still  distinguishes  Lancashire,  and  punish¬ 
ing  him  with  their  clogs,  and  although  Blackthorne’s  great 
strength  and  coolness  enable  him  to  hold  his  ground,  and 
even  to  dispose  of  two  of  his  assailants,  he  is  in  serious  danger 
when  the  belated  Joe  turns  up  and  saves  him.  Fortunately 
for  his  master,  the  Yorkshireman  has  got  drunk  on  a  tip  given 
him  by  Frank’s  new  schoolmaster,  and  has  then  slept  olf  his 
“  buttered  gin  ”  and  “  fettled  ale  ”  in  a  barn  where  ho  has  over¬ 
heard  a  body  of  Luddites  arranging  to  wreck  his  master’s  mill. 
Joe  hurries  home  with  the  news,  and  arrives  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.  The  preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  mill,  the 
sketches  of  the  Luddite  leaders,  Dearden  and  Grindleton,  and  the 
result  of  the  fight  at  the  mill,  which  is  effectively  defended  by 
Blackthorne,  make  some  interesting  chapters.  The  meeting  of  the 
Luddites  and  the  speech  of  Long  Peter  fro’  Whitworth  make  an 
episode  which  is  considerably  better  than  most  of  the  author’s 
very  numerous  digressions.  The  method  of  defence,  however, 
which  Blackthorne  adopts  at  the  suggestion  of  his  partner  Basel,  ; 
strikes  us  as  being  a  tritle  fantastic.  Dummies  dressed  up  as  sol¬ 
diers,  steam-pipes  turned  into  cannon,  and  the  turning  on  of  the 
water-pipes,  would  scarcely  have  frightened  the  Luddites. 

Having  consigned  Frank  to  the  new  private  school,  where 
he  is  to  go  on  learning  nothing,  unless  an  efficient  spell  for  1 
raising  the  devil  be  allowed  to  count  as  something,  and  beaten 
the  Luddites  off  from  the  Old  Factory,  the  author  goes  back 
many  years  to  account  for  Adam  Blackthorne’s  possession  of  that  j 
building,  and  to  give  the  history  of  his  wooing  and  winning  of 
Rachel  Orme,  his  wife.  The  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  this 
form  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  three  volumes.  Witli  the  help  of  a 
little  of  what  precedes  them,  and  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Frank’s 
poor  love  story  which  follows  them,  they  would  make  a  pleasant 
little  tale  of  far  higher  artistic  value  than  the  three  volumes  of  The 
Old  Factory.  The  history  of  Adam  Blackthorne  is  not  written 
either  with  power  or  with  any  considerable  originality ;  but  it  is  an 
agreeable  and  credible  picture  of  a  stamp  of  man  always  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  England,  but  never  seen  to  such  perfection  as  in 
the  North  country  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  Adam 
Blackthorne  is  a  thoroughly  self-made  man.  He  comes  of  a  strong 
wholesome  stock  of  yeomen  and  weavers,  all  trained  to  be  frugal 
and  laborious,  and  equally  able  to  drive  the  plough  or  the  loom. 
The  nature  of  their  work  gave  them  a  width  of  training  unknown 
among  the  mere  handicraftsmen  of  the  great  cities  of  to-day. 
Their  independence  gave  them  a  certain  pride,  infinitely  more 
healthy  than  the  modern  class  hatred  of  workmen  to  employer. 
Adam  finds  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty  left  penniless  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  little  property  of  the  family  is  just 
enough  to  secure  the  widow  a  small  annuity,  and  Adam  is  left  to 
push  his  way  in  the  world  with  “a  pair  of  stalwarth  arms  and 
legs  conform,”  under  the  guidance  of  a  good  clear  head,  in  which 
a  love  of  money  does  not  interfere  with  an  instinct  for  doing  good 
work  for  the  work’s  sake.  His  hard-earned  knowledge  of  what 
good  weaving  is  gets  him  a  place  as  “  putter  out,”  under  a  Mr. 
Broome,  and  his  sagacity  in  checking  the  weavers’  trick  of  taking 
spare  yarn,  known  as  “  mooter,”  makes  him  a  valuable 
servant.  On  his  master’s  death  Adam,  acting  by  the  advice 
of  one  Paul  Dogget,  a  spinner  of  the  old  illiterate  stamp 
who  made  big  fortunes  by  judicious  rule  of  thumb,  starts  out 
as  manufacturer  on  his  own  account  with  what  little  savings  he 
has,  and  the  confidence  the  spinners  have  in  his  brains  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  fight  is  hard ;  but,  by  incessant  toil,  and  doing  three 
times  as  much  with  his  own  hands  as  any  of  his  men,  Adam  works 
his  way  to  success.  Like  most  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks, 
he  is  hard  to  his  men,  thinking  his  duty  to  them  done  when  he  I 
ays  their  wages,  and  not  unwilling  to  back  up  his  hard  words  with 
ard  blows.  When  he  is  fairly  on  the  road  to  success  Adam  very 
uaturally  marries,  and  the  history  of  his  courtship  makes  a  very 


pleasant  little  idyl.  With  what  is  only  a  very  superficial  incon¬ 
sistency  with  his  rough  nature,  he  chooses  his  wife  for  her  beauty 
and  the  charm  of  her  character.  The  author  has  very  properly 
connected  Blackthorne’s  one  romance  with  the  one  element  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  tenderness  which  softened  the  rough  money-getting 
Northern  life.  Rachel  Orme  is  the  niece  of  a  shining  light  of  the 
religious  world  of  Lancashire,  one  Nancy  Cooper,  a  “painful 
woman,”  much  troubled  about  her  soul  and  the  souls  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  shrewd  in  the  honest  getting  of  money,  and  the  putting 
of  it  out  iu  safe  mortgages.  The  story  of  the  loves  of  Rachel  and 
Adam  is  told  with  feeling  and  some  humour:  She  has  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  all  human  love  is  au  offence  to  God, 
after  the  manner  of  many  religious  sects  which  look  harder  and 
narrower  than  they  are.  Her  love  causes  her  many  tears  and  search¬ 
ings  of  heart.  As  for  Adam,  he  is  troubled  with  no  such  doubt- 
ings,  but  goes  gallantly  forward,  thrashing  a  big  blacksmith  who  is 
rude  to  Rachel,  and  enduring  many  sermons  that  he  may  see  her  and 
overcome  the  very  probable  opposition  of  Nancy  Cooper  to  her  niece’s 
marriage  with  so  worldly  a  young  man.  Of  course  Nancy  is  con¬ 
quered,  and  is  finally  so  far  won  over  by  Adam  that  when,  years 
after  his  marriage,  a  chance  is  offered  him  of  buying  “  The  Old 
Factory,”  she  finds  the  capital  and  starts  him  fairly  on  the  road 
to  fortune.  A  fortunate  meeting  with  a  M.  Basel,  a  Swiss 
chemist,  who  becomes  his  partner,  does  the  rest,  and  Adam 
becomes  a  very  wealthy  man.  Here,  however,  the  really  meri¬ 
torious  part  of  the  book  ends.  A  woman  like  Rachel,  with 
her  high  and  earnest  sense  of  duty,  and  so  strong  a  man  as 
Adam,  should  have  been  the  parents  of  a  race  worthy  of  them; 
but,  alas !  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Perhaps  it  maybe 
Mr.  West-all’s  irony  which  gave  them  such  children  as  the  weak  snob 
Frank  and  his  selfish  sister,  who  are  both  mere  shadows  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  parents ;  but  we  fear  it  is  only  fatigue  and  the 
dreary  sense  of  having  to  make  bricks  without  straw  which  comes 
of  the  tyrannical  law  of  the  three  volumes.  When  we  say  that 
M.  Basel  has  a  fair  daughter,  and  that  there  is  a  designing  young 
person  with  views  on  Frank,  and  a  great  deal  of  law  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  vouch,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  what  the  nature  of  the  plot  of  The  Old  Factory  is 
when  the  author  at  last  unfortunately  gets  to  it.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  however,  that  little  sketches  of  Lancashire  life,  which  are 
what  the  author  is  strongest  in,  are  to  be  found,  though  in 
diminished  numbers,  even  to  the  end. 


SHAIRP’S  ASPECTS  OF  POETRY.* 

THE  somewhat  miscellaneous  character  of  these  “Aspects”  needs 
no  defence  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  that  curiously  regul  ated  Professorship,  the  Chair  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford ;  and  Professor  Shairp  very  properly  gives  the  necessary 
information  in  his  preface  to  those  who  do  not  know  them.  The 
Professor  holds  his  office  for  five  years,  on  the  terms  of  giving  one 
lecture  a  term.  This  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  very  heavy  tax  on 
him,  inasmuch  as  it  amounts  to  but  fifteen  lectures  in  all,  or 
twenty  if  the  nominal,  instead  of  the  real,  number  of  terms  is 
observed — a  point  on  which  we  are  not  certain.  But  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  course  (if  course  it  may  be  called)  makes  it  by  no 
means  easy  to  observe  anything  like  continuity  in  it.  It  has 
often  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  in  every  way  better  if  the 
conditions  were  altered,  say,  to  the  giving  of  three  courses,  of  eight 
or  ten  lectures  each,  in  alternate  years,  which  would  give,  all 
undergraduates  a  fair  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Professor,  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  the  Professor  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  attack  subjects  of  bulk  and  consequence.  However, 
a  man  can  but  deal  with  things  as  he  finds  them;  and  the  result 
has  been  that  for  many  years  the  Professorship  of  Poetry,  though 
it  has — especially  during  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  tenure  of  it — 
given  occasion  to  man}'  interesting  essays  and  disquisitions  of  a 
fragmentary  kind,  has  not  produced  any  one  course  worthy  of  the 
name  as  a  solid  and  durable  contribution  of  size  and  weight  to 
English  aesthetics.  The  contents  of  this  volume  are  made  more 
miscellaneous  still  by  the  incorporation  of  some  papers  which  were 
not  written  as  Oxford  lectures  at  all,  but  as  ordinary  magazine 
essays.  Thus,  of  the  fifteen  chapters  of  which  the  book 
consists,  five  only  deal  with  what  may  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  legitimate  subject  of  a  Professor  of  Poetry — 
the  aspects  of  the  art  in  a  general  sense.  These  are  re¬ 
spectively  entitled  “  The  Province  of  Poetry,”  “  Criticism  and 
Creation,”  “  The  Spiritual  Side  of  Poetry,”  “  The  Poet  as  a  Re- 
vealer,”  and  “  Poetic  Style  in  Modern  English  Poetry.”  Their 
general  tenor  may  be  anticipated  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Shairp’s  usual  attitude  towards  things  poetic.  That  atti¬ 
tude  may  perhaps  best  be  defined  by  saying  that  it  is  antagonistic 
to  any  strict  definition  of  poetry,  that  it  disposes  the  Professor  to 
give  more  attention  to  matter  than  to  form,  and  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  analyse  the  poetic  charm.  There  is  no  need  to  enter 
into  the  controversies  which  become  almost  inevitable  when  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  this  are  discussed.  Professor  Shairp  is  all  the  more 
entitled  to  state  his  opinions  in  that  they  are  by  no  means  the 
most  popular  or  generally  held  nowadays,  and  are  equally  remote 
from  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  rigid  limitations  of  the  poet  to  “  life  ” 
and  “  conduct,”  and  from  the  material  liberty  and  formal  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  the  art-for-art  school.  Speaking  generally, 
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Professor  Shairp's  criticism  of  abstract  poetry  is  that  of  a  man 
■who  admires  Wordsworth  and  Scott  above  all  other  poets,  and 
who-e  dicta  in  relation  to  poetry  are  seldom  free  from  conscious  or 
unconscious  reference  to  one  or  other  of  his  favourites. 

The  miscellaneous  essays  which  follow  are,  as  might  perhaps  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  critic  who  takes  this  point  of  view,  of 
wider  interest.  There  are  two  on  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Cardinal 
Newman  which  have  to  smuggle  themselves  in  under  the  sub-title 
of  “  Prose  Poets,”  and  which  might  perhaps  have  been  better  re¬ 
served  for  a  volume  devoted,  not  to  poetry,  but  to  the  Belles 
Lettrcs  in  general.  One  on  Virgil,  one  on  Burns,  one  on 
Shelley,  two  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Highlands,  with  special  re¬ 
ference  to  Ossian  and  Duncan  Ban  MacIntyre,  two  on  Words¬ 
worth  (“  The  Three  Yarrows  ”  and  “  The  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone”),  and  one  on  Scott,  complete  the  list.  Of  these, 
critically  speaking,  the  essay  on  Scott  is  the  best,  and  the  essay  on 
Shelley  the  worst.  For  it  follows,  from  Professor  Shairp’s  general 
attitude  as  to  poetry,  that  he  is  a  capital  judge  of  what  he  likes, 
but  a  bad  judge  of  what  he  does  not  like  or  does  not  understand. 
Many  foolish  things  have  been  said  lately  about  Shelley  in  the 
way  of  exaggerated  praise.  But  the  exaggeration  which  comes 
from  over-appreciation,  if  it  be  more  tedious,  is  not  likely  to  go 
so  far  wrong  as  the  exaggeration  which  comes  from  failure  to 
understand.  Much  of  what  Mr.  Shairp  says  about  Shelley  recalls 
the  amazing  statement  in  his  book  on  Burns,  in  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series,  to  the  effect  that  the  Jolly  Beygars,  one  of 
the  finest  things  of  its  kind  in  English,  is  “  decidedly  offen¬ 
sive.”  Mr.  Shairp  does  not  like  the  morals  of  Burns,  and  he 
does  not  like  the  religious  opinions  of  Shelley,  and  no  doubt  he 
could  give  excellent  reasons  for  disliking  both.  But,  while 
patriotism  almost  makes  him  forgive  Burns,  no  such  redeeming 
influence  seems  to  come  in  to  the  help  of  Shelley,  and  therefore 
the  judgment  delivered  is  somewhat  inadequate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  essay  on  Scott,  though  there  is  some  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  title,  “  The  Homeric  Spirit  in  Scott,”  is  very  satisfactory  to 
read.  The  writer  knows  his  subject  thoroughly  ;  he  is  enthusiastic 
about  it,  and  he  has  the  great  advantage  of  speaking  on  it  in 
succession  to  some  other  critics  who  have  not  known  it  and  have 
not  been  enthusiastic  about  it.  The  two  essays  on  Wordsworth 
would,  we  fear,  be  dismissed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  as  “  by  a 
Wordsworthian,”  and  there  would  be  some  justice  in  the  attribu¬ 
tion.  But  “  The  Three  Yarrows,”  at  least,  is  a  capital  essay, 
written  from  the  heart,  not  without  fair  assistance  on  the  part  of 
the  head.  That  on  Virgil  maybe  recommended  as  putting  the  case 
for  a  poet  who  is  not  a  great  favourite  with  some  professed 
critics  of  poetry,  earnestly  and  without  the  affectation  of  language 
which  characterizes  another  Virgilian  essay  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Shairp  in  rather  excessive  terms  of  praise — that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  II. 
Myers.  As  often  happens,  however,  this  very  excess  is  in¬ 
teresting,  because  it  shows  the  object  which  the  eulogist  has 
proposed  to  himself,  though,  of  course,  it  shows  it  quite  unconsci¬ 
ously.  “  The  Essay,”  says  Professor  Shairp,  “  is  the  work  of  one 
who  has  seen  more  clearly  and  felt  more  vividly  than  others  have 
done  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Virgil,  and  who  longs  to  make 
others  see  and  feel  it.”  This  is  evidently  the  standard  which  the 
Professor  has  proposed  to  himself  in  his  own  critical  lucubrations. 
He  is  hortatory  and  expository  rather  than  didactic,  a  preacher 
rather  than  a  professor. 

From  this  point  of  view,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  interesting  essays  in  the  book  are  the  pair  on 
Highland  Poetry.  They  have,  of  course,  the  great  advantage  of 
comparative  novelty  of  subject,  and  of  consequent  freedom  from 
the  operation  of  La  Bruyere’s  words,  “  tout  est  dit,  et  l’on  vient 
trop  tard.”  The  Ossianic  controversy  has  been  buried  long  enough 
to  make  the  digging  up  of  its  bones  not  merely  an  inoffensive, 
but  a  positively  interesting,  archseological  exhibition.  Of  the 
minor  Gaelic  poets  few  Englishmen  know  anything,  and  hardly 
any  Englishmen  very  much.  With  the  natural  unreasonableness 
of  human  beings,  we  are  inclined  to  grumble  at  Professor  Shairp 
for  not  having  given  us  more,  when  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
thank  him  for  having  given  us  what  he  has.  The  task  is  one  of 
those  for  which,  as  we  have  said,  he  is  specially  qualiaed.  He  has 
knowledge,  and  he  has  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  will  always 
carry  a  Scotchman — let  no  one  infer  that  we  think  Scotch 
patriotism  must  necessarily  include  things  Gaelic — further  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Besides,  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  subject- 
matter  which  exactly  suits  Professor  Shairp’s  ideal  of  poetry. 
The  Gaelic  poets  of  the  past  do  not  distract  him  between 
admiration  of  their  form  and  dislike  of  their  matter,  as  do 
Shelley,  and  in  part  Burns.  Their  vague  romanticism,  their 
descriptions  of  nature,  their  simplicity  of  thought  and  feeliug, 
are  positively  attractive  to  him.  Perhaps  he  is  too  conlideut 
on  the  subject  of  Ossian,  but  that  is  a  very  dilficult  matter 
to  enter  upon.  If  Mr.  Shairp  himself,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  language,  humbly  hopes  for  a  Gaelic  Bentley  or  Person  ” 
to  settle  the  question,  how  shall  critics  who  do  not  pretend  to 
acquaintance  with  that  ancient  tongue  (of  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  cautious  Gael,  Adam  “  mecht  have  had  a  few  worts,” 
even  if  he  did  not  talk  it  exclusively)  rush  ini'  The  only  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  Gaelic  Bentleys  and  Persons  have  hitherto 
agreed  to  differ  so  completely  that  it  seems  as  if  the  question, 
after  all,  were  rather  one  of  scholarship  in  the  wider  sense  than 
of  mere  particularist  philology.  To  the  discussion  of  the  question 
in  this  wider  sense  Professor  Shairp  has  made  a  contribution  of 
by  no  means  small  importance.  IIi3  own  conclusion  is  that  there 
is,  or  was,  a  body  of  Ossianic  poetry,  not  necessarily  identical, 


much  less  coextensive,  with  Macpherson's  work,  which  belonged  to 
a  “  time  far  back  beyond  the  mediteval  age,”  whether  there  ever 
was  a  single  bodily  Ossian  or  not.  As  to  Macpherson’s  work  itself, 
he  seems  chiefly  to  rely  on  its  coincidence  of  feeling  and  expression 
with  undoubted  work  of  much  greater  antiquity.  But  this  argu¬ 
ment  seems  somewhat  to  overlook  the  fact  that  a  forger,  unless 
utterly  ignorant  of  his  subject  (which  no  one  pretends  that 
Macpherson  was),  would  naturally  aim  at  this  coincidence. 

More  interesting  still  is  the  essay  on  Duncan  Ban  MacIntyre, 
the  Gaelic  poet,  whose  life  covered  the  last  three-quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  more  than  the  first  decade  of  this,  whose 
work  is  unquestionably  genuine,  of  high  merit  as  poetry,  and 
particularly  attractive  as  celebrating  the  older  and  more  primitive 
Highland  life  which  was  usual  before  the  introduction  of  large 
sheep-farming.  It  is  rather  comical  when  one  remembers  the  in¬ 
dignant  protests  against  deer  and  deer  forests  which  are  usual 
with  a  certain  class  of  politicians  nowadays  to  find  this  unpreju¬ 
diced  and  simple  witness  regarding  and  describing  the  sheep,  and 
not  the  deer,  as  the  devastator  of  the  Highlands.  When  Duncan 
Ban  first  knew  his  beloved  Black  Mount,  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  seems  to  have  been  very  much  like  that 
of  Norwegian  peasants.  The  crofters  kept  their  few  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  valleys  during  all  the  year  but  the  height  of  summer, 
when  they  drove  them  up  to  seeters  on  the  Bens.  These,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  were  given  up  to  the  deer  and  the  roe, 
the  grouse  and  the  blackcock.  According  to  Duncan,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  sheep  was  fatal  alike  to  man  and  to  game,  and, 
more  than  all,  to  the  wood  which  clothed  the  hills.  It  seems 
really  not  impossible  that  this  denudation  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  which  is  alleged 
to  make  a  thicker  population  than  at  present  impossible.  But, 
hpwever  this  may  be,  Duncan  seems  to  be  a  good  witness  to  the 
effect  that  grouse  and  deer  were  not  incompatible  with  Highland- 
men.  His  chief  works,  as  given  here  by  Mr.  Shairp  in  specimen 
translations,  seem  to  be  rapturous  descriptions  of  the  mountains 
which  he  haunted  (for  he  was  long  forester  to  both  the  great 
chieftains  of  the  House  of  Gampbell),  of  the  birds  and  beasts 
that  inhabited  them,  the  woods  and  grasses  that  clothed  them,  the 
very  winds  that  blew  over  them.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  a  simpler, 
as  well  as  a  more  enthusiastic,  delight  in  nature  to  be  found ;  and 
the  poems  quoted  certainly  bear  out  Mr.  Shairp’s  denunciation  of 
“  the  modern  doctrine  that  enthusiasm  for  nature  is  necessarily  a 
late  growth.”  It  is  true  that  no  one  who  possessed  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  mediaeval  poetry  could  hold  this  view,  which 
is  a  natural  result  of  confining  poetical  study  to  modern  poetry 
and  to  the  classical  languages.  Professor  Shairp’s  excursion  into 
Gaelic  has  provided  him  with  the  tertium  quid  necessary  to  save 
him  from  the  error. 


SrORT  IN  THE  CRIMEA  AND  CAUCASUS.* 

MR.  PHILLIPS-WOLLEY’S  account  of  his  adventures  in 
the  Crimea  and  Caucasus  has  merits  which  are  by  no  means 
common  in  sporting  narratives.  The  author  has,  on  the  one 
hand,  refrained  from  attempting  too  elaborate  a  style,  and  never 
tries  fine  writing  or  indulges  in  the  detestable  practice  of  word- 
painting;  and,  on  the  other,  he  has  avoided  the  alfected  jocosity, 
the  affected  familiarity,  the  vulgarity,  and  the  slang  which  so  often 
mark  the  sporting  writer.  He  tells  his  story  simply,  but  by  no 
means  weakly,  and  brings  the  scenes  he  describes  belore  his  readers 
with  a  power  which  might  be  envied  by  many  of  those  whose 
calling  it  is  to  give  graphic  descriptions  of  places  and  things. 
Then,  in  addition  to  being  well  written,  his  book  possesses  the 
supreme  and  rare  merit  of  truthfulness.  From  most  hunters’ narra-  " 
tives  it  would  appear  that  the  writers  never  miss.  The  “  coons  ” 
would  always  come  down  to  them  if  they  were  wise  “  coons.” 
But  Mr.  Phillips- Wolley  makes  no  pretence  to  that  deadly 
skill  which,  on  paper  at  least,  the  destroyers  of  big  game  always 
seem  to  possess.  He  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  record  that 
he  missed,  and  sometimes  that  he  missed  clean.  Few  men 
would  have  the  courage  to  recount,  as  he  does  at  p.  102,  how 
he  had  a  really  good  chance  at  a  wild  boar,  but  did  not  touch 
the  animal,  or,  indeed,  to  speak  of  several  other  misses  mentioned 
in  the  book.  But  Mr.  Phillips- Wolley  is  evidently  bent  on  avoid¬ 
ing  one  great  vice  of  travellers,  and  adhering  absolutely  to  fact, 
even  when  it  puts  him  in  a  rather  ludicrous  light.  Thus  in 
one  place  he  describes  very  fully  how,  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  he  shot  in  the  most  approved  fashion  what  ire  imagined 
to  be  a  splendid  wild  boar,  and  then  discovered  that  he  had 
simply  slaughtered  a  large  pig  belonging  to  the  man  he  was 
staying  with;  in  another  how,  after  careful  observation,  he  all 
but  shot  his  own  servant ;  in  another  how  his  dry-plate  photo¬ 
graphy  failed  so  completely  as  to  make  him  seem  wofully  foolish 
in  tire  eyes  of  the  Caucasians,  who  expected  marvellous  pictures. 
These  and  other  anecdotes  in  which  Mr.  Phillips- Wolley  shows 
perfect  williugness  to  raise  a  laugh  against  himself  have  the  merit 
of  at  once  amusing  the  reader  and  inspiring  him  with  perfect  belief 
in  the  author ;  and  when  he  tells  of  a  successful  hunting  adventure, 
or  of  the  utter  discomfiture  of  an  insolent  Russian  or  Tartar,  a 
pleasant  confidence  is  felt  that  he  is  not  departing  one  hair's- 
breadth  from  the  truth. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Phillips- Wolley 's  book  is  in  some  respects  highly 
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satisfactory  and  well  worth  reading,  it  is  in  others  decidedly 
disappointing.  Considering  that  he  was  Vice-Consul  at  Kertch,  his 
ignorance  of  the  Caucasus  is  really  surprising.  He  is  not  even 
acquainted  with  the  books  which  have  of  late  been  written  about 
it.  He  mentions  Mr.  Freshfield,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  show  that 
he  has  not  read  his  book,  for  ho  calls  it  “  The  Frosty  Caucasus,” 
which  Shakspearian  title  belongs  to  the  narrative  of  travel  written 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Grove.  Baron  vonThielman’s  bookMr.  Phillips-Wolley 
does  refer  to,  but  it  is  merely  to  quote  one  of  the  few  inaccurate 
remarks  in  that  generally  accurate  work.  Of  Captain  Teller's 
learned  and  elaborate  work  on  Transcaucasia  and  Mr.  Grove’s  book 
he  apparently  knows  nothing.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  he  should 
have  lived  comparatively  close  to  the  Caucasus,  have  travelled  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  written  about  it,  without  having  tried  to  learn 
what  other  travellers  had  done ;  and  he  shows  scant  respect  for 
readers  when  he  refers  to  Mr.  Freshtield’s  narrative  without  having 
read  it.  As  has  been  said,  he  gives  it  the  wrong  title,  and  he 
speaks  of  it  as  if  in  1878  it  had  only  been  a  short  time  before  the 
world.  The  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashcm  was  published  in  1869. 
By  a  casual  glance  apparently  at  a  work  which  he  would  have  done 
well  to  study  carefully,  Mr.  Phillips-Wolley  became  acquainted  with 
a  passage  which  partly  induced  him  to  go  to  the  Caucasus.  This 
was  the  rather  unfortunate  passage  in  which  Mr.  Freshfield 
observed  that  almost  the  only  game  he  saw  in  the  Caucasus 
were  two  tame  bears  in  a  Tscherkess  village.  Mr.  Phillips-Wolley 
determined  to  go  and  see  for  himself  what  game  there  was,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  he  ought  to  dispel  the  erroneous  impression 
which  Mr.  Freshfield's  words  of  twelve  years  ago  were  likely  to 
cause.  If  he  had  carried  his  studies  beyond  one  glance  at  one 
book,  he  would  have  seen  that  Mr.  Grove,  who  wrote  in  1875,  was 
at  some  pains  to  draw  attention  to  the  opportunities  for  sport  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  that  he  spoke  of  one  great  forest  region  at  pre¬ 
sent  visited  only  by  a  few  hunters  from  the  Upper  Baksan,  which 
is  probably  rich  in  many  kinds  of  game.  To  his  having  read  little 
or  nothing  about  the  country  he  visited  is  probably  due  the  singular 
want  of  enterprise  as  a  traveller  of  which  Mr.  Phillips- Wolley’s  nar¬ 
rative  gives  evidence.  In  a  sluggish,  luxurious,  or  timid  traveller  this 
would  not  be  surprising ;  but  it  is  surprising  in  Mr.  Phillips-Wolley, 
who  is  evidently  a  man  of  no  common  courage  and  resolution,  and 
nobly  indifferent  to  hardship.  Of  course  his  object  was  sport,  and 
not  exploration  ;  but  he  could  easily  have  combined  both,  instead 
of  lingering,  as  he  did,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  in  the  world  without  making  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  a  little 
more  knowledge  of  it,  he  probably  would  have  been  fired  with 
a  traveller’s  ardour,  which  he  could  well  have  satisfied  without  in 
the  least  neglecting  sport,  and  would  have  produced  a  very 
different  record  of  travel,  as  he  certainly  had  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  exploring  the  great  range.  Two  journeys  to  it  are 
described  in  his  book,  which  is  at  once  so  pleasing  and  so  de¬ 
ficient.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  sport  in  the  Crimea,  and 
near  Ekaterinodar,  on  the  Lower  Kuban,  and  the  writer  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  tell  of  a  hunting  trip  to  the  Caucasus,  which  he  made  in 
1876.  After  going  to  Paman  and  the  town  just  mentioned,  he 
made  his  way  to  Duapse,  or  Tuapse,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  having  on  the  journey  a  rather  grave  adventure,  not,  indeed, 
with  the  wild  beasts  he  had  come  to  slay,  but  with  a  creature 
about  on  a  par  with  them.  He  had  for  awhile  a  Russian  cavalrv 
officer  for  companion,  and  this  worthy,  having  drunk  too  much  of 
that  very  filthy  liquor  vodka,  thought  fit  to  behave  with  insolence  to 
the  Englishman.  Undeterred  by  the  enormous  odds  against  him, 
in  case  the  servants  should  take  their  master's  side,  Mr.  Phillips- 
Wolley  seized  the  ruffian,  and  gave  him  a  correction  which  would 
probably  be  best  described  by  the  words  Mr.  Gradtley  Berkeley 
loved  so  well,  though  Mr.  Phillips-Wolley  is  content  euphemis¬ 
tically  to  call  it  a  “  shaking.”  The  Russian  was  effectually  cowed, 
and  his  servants  made  no  attempt  to  molest  the  formidable 
Vice-Consul,  who  went  on  his  way  unharmed. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Duapse  he  sought  sport  at  various  places 
on  the  coast,  finding  a  fair  amount  of  game,  but  certainly  not 
more  than  might  be  expected  considering  how  few  inhabitants 
there  are.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Phillips- 
Wolley  was  on  the  sea-coast  of  Circassia  properly  so  called,  and 
that  it  was  from  this  district,  and  from  Abkhasia,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  it,  that  the  great  deportation  of  natives  took  place. 
A  most  interesting  journey  might  probably  be  made  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  Circassia  across  the  chain  west  of  Elbruz  to  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Kuban  and  the  Karatchai  country.  Thence  the 
south  might  be  reached  by  the  Nakhar  or  the  Nakra  Pass.  Abun¬ 
dance  of  sport  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found  en  route.  The 
idea,  however,  of  attempting  exploration  for  which  he  was  so 
well  qualified  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Phillips-Wolley. 
Unable  to  see  anything  in  the  country  except  its  capacity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  game,  he  stayed  long  at  one  miserable  station  after  another, 
enduring  with  stoical  cheerfulness  discomfort  that  could  hardly  be 
surpassed.  lie  had  an  exciting  adventure  with  a  bear,  and  wounded 
once  in  the  dark  an  animal  which  he  believed  to  be  a  leopard.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  sport,  though  good,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  remarkable;  and,  well  as  the  author  writes,  the  long  story  of 
his  stay  at  shooting  stations  becomes  a  little  tedious.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  winter  he  returned  to  Duapse,  and  went  thence  to  Ekateri¬ 
nodar,  and  from  there  home  to  Kertch,  where,  however,  he  stopped 
a  very  short  time,  soon  taking  steamer  for  Soukhoum,  Kaleh,  and 
Poti.  At  the  first-named  of  these  places  he  was  in  easy  reach  of  a 
district  which  probably  contains  magnificent  hunting  grounds.  He 
might  have  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Kodor  and  struck  into  the  j 


mighty  forest  which  lies  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
Upper  Ingur,  and  then  have  descended  from  the  Ingur  Valley,  or 
gone  through  Swanethia  and  made  his  way  to  Kutais  by  the 
Rion  Valley.  The  latter  journey  would  probably  have  been 
dangerous  ;  but  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Phillips-Wolley  this  would 
have  been  an  incitement  rather  than  a  drawback.  In  the  forest  he 
would  have  found  large  game  in  abundance;  but,  adventurous 
sportsman  as  he  was,  the  idea  of  making  such  a  journey  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  and  he  was  content  to  travel  tran¬ 
quilly  from  Soukhoum  to  Poti  on  board  the  steamer,  where  he 
encountered  a  certain  Colonel  G.,  who  professed  to  have  killed 
in  this  Abkhasian  country  game  of  all  kinds,  including  the  auroch, 
or  wild  bull.  Mow  the  auroch  is  the  Madame  Benoiton  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  alwa}rs  being  talked  of,  but  is  never  seen, 
and  the  traveller  invariably  hears  that,  if  he  had  only  taken 
a  different  route,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  found  the  auroch. 
Mr.  Phillips-Wolley,  who,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  eminently 
truthful  writer,  does  not  profess  ever  to  have  seen  aurochs,  or 
to  have  had  any  reason  for  supposing  he  was  near  them ;  but 
a  friend  told  him  of  a  place  where  they  were  to  be  found,  and 
Colonel  G.  had  seen  or  shot  them  south  of  Elbrouz.  If  Mr. 
Phillips-Wolley  again  goes  to  hunt  in  the  Caucasus,  we  trust  that 
he  will  endeavour  to  discover  the  aurochs,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
he  will  find  and  slay  them  if  anybody  can  ;  but  we  fear  that  the 
exasperating  beasts  will  always  be  in  the  next  valley  but  one. 

From  Poti  the  author  took  the  railway  to  Kutais  and 
Tifiis,  having  in  the  course  of  two  journeys  managed  to  see 
as  little  of  the  really  interesting  parts  of  the  Western  Caucasus 
as  was  possible.  From  Tifiis,  of  which  he  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  description,  he  started  for  Lesghia  and  the  Caspian ;  and, 
after  passing  through  some  dangerous  districts,  and  narrowly 
escaping  assassination  in  one  village,  he  reached  the  Lesghian 
mountains ;  but,  though  he  was  delighted  with  the  honesty  and 
hospitality  of  tbe  Lesghians,  he  again  showed  the  same  strange 
indifference  as  a  traveller  ;  and,  having  got  with  much  pain 
and  trouble  to  Lesghia,  did  not  apparently  see  nearly  so  much 
of  it  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  being  intent  on  nothing 
but  shooting.  Returning  to  the  post-road,  he  journeyed  through 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  dull  country  to  Lenkoran,  which 
seem3  from  his  account  to  be  a  dreary  and  uninteresting 
place.  Thence  he  returned  to  Tifiis,  and,  after  a  second  stay 
there,  went  to  Poti  bent  on  visiting  again  that  Black  Sea  coast  to 
which  he  was  so  fervently  attached.  He  regained  his  old  quarters, 
and  had  good  sport  with  the  wild  boars ;  but  the  bears  left  the 
seaside  for  the  season  just  at  the  time  when  he  arrived.  He  would 
have  done  well  to  have  taken  the  hint  which,  returning  good  for 
evil,  these  intelligent  animals  gave  him ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
neglected  it,  and,  staying  too  long  on  the  coast,  was  caught  by  the 
winter  rains,  and,  owing  to  the  rapid  rise  of  the  rivers,  had  great 
difficulties  in  reaching  Duapse,  where  severe  illness,  due  to  con¬ 
stant  exposure  and  wetting,  attacked  him.  With  a  brief  account 
of  his  sufferings  at  Duapse,  and  of  his  return  to  Kertch,  where  he 
nearly  died  from  diphtheria,  his  narrative  ends. 

It  is  not  unlikely  to  have  many  readers  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  has 
merits  which  place  it  far  above  the  average  of  hunters’  stories.  As  a 
book  of  travel,  it  is  disappointing ;  .and  it  is  not  a  little  tantalizing  to 
find  that  a  man  who  can  describe  so  well  should  have  been  on  the 
edge  of  a  remarkable  and  little  known  country,  and  should  not 
have  cared  to  penetrate  into  it.  Possibly,  however,  Mr.  Phillips- 
Wolley  will  visit  the  Caucasus  again,  and  in  that  case  we  trust 
that  he  will  not  disdain  exploration  which  he  will,  we  believe,  find 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  destruction  of  animal  life. 


WORDS,  FACTS,  AXD  PHRASES.* 

THIS  work,  according  to  the  description  that  the  author  gives 
of  it  on  the  title-page,  is  a  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-way  Matters.  To  show  still  more  strongly  how  far  he 
has  travelled  outside  of  ordinary  reading,  he  takes  for  a  motto 
Poe's  line,  “  A  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore.”  In 
his  preface  he  tells  us  that  it  has  been  his  aim  to  “  comprise  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume  a  mass  of  curious,  out-of-the-way 
information,  acquired  during  years  of  labour  and  research  from 
sources  not  easily  accessible  to  general  readers.”  His  book,  we 
fear,  will  be  found  more  curious  than  his  information ;  for  the 
hodge-podge  that  he  has  made  of  scraps  of  knowledge  and  absurd 
blunders  is  not  a  little  diverting.  To  enjoy  it  thoroughly  it  must 
be  read,  for  no  extracts  can  fully  show  the  strange  medley.  Mr. 
Edwards,  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  is  far  more  accu¬ 
rate  as  a  copier  than  many  of  his  rivals.  He  works  to  a  great 
extent  with  the  scissors  and  paste-pot,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
works  carefully.  He  is  not,  however,  happy  in  his  selections ;  fo» 
he  does  not  know  what  is  pure  ignorance  and  what  is  lore  5 
neither  can  he  distinguish  between  the  lore  of  the  present  day  and 
that  which,  according  to  his  motto,  is  forgotten.  When  he  comes 
to  manufacture  his  own  information,  then  he  too  often  hopelessly 
breaks  down.  Perhaps  he  knows  the  class  for  whom  he  has  com¬ 
piled  his  book.  By  “  general  readers”  very  likely  he  means  those 
who  scarcely  read  at  all.  To  such  people  a  work  of  this  character 
might  be  of  the  greatest  value.  At  the  modest  price  of  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence — nine  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  indeed,  if 

*  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases :  a  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-  Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards.  London :  Cliatto  & 
Windus.  1882. 
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they  insist  on  having  the  full  discount — they  can  set  up  for  life  as 
the  oracle  of  their  family,  their  tavern,  or  even  of  their  village.  .  A 
page  or  two  carefully  studied  overnight  would  supply  them  with 
facts  enough  to  disturb  their  friends  or  their  neighbours  for  at  least 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  After  a  few  weeks  of  such  reading 
they  would  leave  the  parish  schoolmaster  far  behind,  and  would 
even  press  the  parson  hard.  They  would  become  a  public  nuisance, 
for  no  one  is  a  more  offensive  member  of  society  than  he 
who  goes  about  armed  with  isolated  facts  as  a  mischievous  boy 
is  armed  with  a  pocketful  of  peas.  The  man  of  facts,  indeed,  dis¬ 
turbs  all  good  talk  by  the  constant  pelting  that  he  keeps  up,  even 
more  than  the  boy  disturbs  the  quiet  of  a  room  by  rattling  his 
missiles  from  outside  against  the  window-panes.  At  the  same 
time,  no  doubt,  what  may  be  to  us  a  terror  may  elsewhere  be  a 
terror  mingled  with  admiration  and  even  envy.  How,  for  instance, 
would  the  company  assembled  in  an  inn  parlour  be  amazed  if  the 
proud  possessor  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  Dictionary  could  point  to  an 
advertisement  of  Kinahan’s  whisky  hanging  on  the  wall  and  in  an 
off-hand  way  inform  them  why  it  was  called  L.L.  We  remember 
well  how  many  years  ago  a  dispute  arose  in  a  small  club  of  working¬ 
men  as  to  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  word  architect.  Some 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  say  arkitect,  while  others  held  that 
the  first  two  syllables  were  sounded  like  the  Scotch  name  Archie. 
One  of  the  disputants  was  the  shoeblack  in  a  neighbouring  school. 
He,  it  was  voted,  should  ask  the  schoolmaster  to  act  as  an 
umpire,  whose  decision  was  to  be  taken  as  final.  Now,  though 
this  particular  word  is  not  given  by  Mr.  Edwards,  yet  there  are 
many  others  which  might  well  give  rise  to  a  question,  not  only  as 
to  their  pronunciation,  but  also  as  to  their  meaning  and  derivation. 
How  proud  would  the  man  be  who,  blessed  with  the  possession 
of  such  an  oracle  of  wisdom,  could  lay  down  the  law  as  learnedly 
as  the  first  teacher  in  the  land  !  Newspapers  are  widely  read,  and 
in  newspapers  foreign  words  often  are  to  be  found.  There  might 
be  a  revolution  in  France,  and  a  difference  as  to  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  word  coup-d'etat  might  lead  to  a  brawl  in  a  tavern. 

Turn,  pietate  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  virum  quem 

Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant. 

In  other  words,  if  the  owner  of  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases 
arrived,  the  room  would  be  hushed,  the  matter  laid  before  him ; 
and,  while  all  pricked  up  their  ears  to  catch  his  learned  decision, 
he  would  give  as  a  decision  not  to  be  disputed  that  they  must  all 
say  koo-day-tah.  In  almost  countless  errors  would  he  be  able 
to  set  them  right.  Elizabethan,  it  would  seem,  is  commonly  pro¬ 
nounced  as  if  it  were  a  word  of  six  syllables.  “  It  is/’  writes  our 
author,  “  properly  E-liz-a-be-than — notE-liz-a-be-f/u'-an.”  In  like 
manner  we  are  taught  to  say  bo-na  fi-de  in  four  syllables,  and  not 
bond  fide  in  only  three.  If,  anxious  to  make  a  parade  of  classical 
lore,  we  should  talk  of  otiurn  cum  dignitate — the  meaning  of  which 
is  explained — we  must  also  remember  to  say  dig-ni-ta-te.  In  alto 
rilievo,  the  word  rilievo  must  be  pronounced  ree-le.-ay-vo.  The 
termination  oid  forms  two  syllables  ;  thus  we  must  say  an-e-ro-id, 
rhom  -bo-ul. 

As  to  the  meanings  of  words,  many  widespread  errors  are  set 
right.  Thus  “  the  word  News,”  writes  Mr.  Edwards,  “  is  commonly 
believed  to  be  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.  If,  however,  this  be  the  case,”  he  adds,  “  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  synonymous  foreign  wTords  nova 
and  nouvelles,  which  are  spelt  in  a  totally  different  manner,  can 
mean  the  same  thing.”  News,  therefore,  is  not  what  is  blown  to 
us  from  north,  east,  west,  and  south.  Neither,  we  might  add,  are 
wens  swellings  that  come  from  the  west,  east,  north,  and  south. 
Dupe,  we  learn,  has  nothing  to  do  with  duplicity.  We  wonder 
that  Mr.  Edwards  does  not  think  it  well  to  inform  us  that  pig  has 
nothing  to  do  with  pigmy,  or  cat  with  catechism.  Mammoth,  we 
find,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Behemoth.  “  Abandon  is  from 
the  Latin  ab  and  bandum,  a  flag ;  meaning  to  desert  one's  colours.” 
On  the  same  page  where  this  explanation  is  given  we  find  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  abbot  from  the  Syriac  word  abba.  Why  did  not  our 
author  go  once  more  boldly  to  Latin  to  trace  abbot  from  ab  and 
bottum ;  meaning  a  monk  who  rises  from  the  bottom  to  be  the  head 
of  a  monastery  ?  Aborigines,  we  find,  is  “  the  proper  name  of  a 
peculiar  people  of  Italy,  who  were  not  indigenous.”  We  are  aware 
that  the  common  derivation  from  ab  and  origo  is  disputed ;  but 
Mr.  Edwards  ought  to  have  fortified  the  one  he  gives  by  some 
greater  authority  than  that  of  TI.  J.  Pye,  the  Poet-Laureate.  Had 
it  been  on  a  question  of  poetry  we  might  have  accepted  his  judg¬ 
ment,  for  we  remember  how  Porson  thus  celebrated  his  praises : — 

Poetis  nos  lsetamur  tribus, 

Pye,  Petro  Piudar,  parvo  Pybus  ; 

Si  ulterius  ire  pergis, 

Adde  his  Sir  James  Bland  Burges. 

Passing  on  from  Aborigines,  we  learn  that  “  Academy  comes 
from  Academus,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  grove  near  Athens 
where  Plato  taught  philosophy,”  while  the  “  Acropolis  was  so 
called  from  Acrops,  the  founder.”  Regent  Street,  we  shall  next 
he  told,  was  so  called  after  Regent,  its  owner;  while  all  the 
High  Streets  are  named  after  one  Mr.  High  who  founded  them. 
If  any  one  should  maintain  that  this  account  of  the  origin  of 
these  words  is  incorrect,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  abbreviate 
account  into  °/c,  as  many,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Edwards,  im¬ 
properly  do.  Passing  on,  we  read  that  “  Adjective  is  from  the  Latin 
ad,  to,  and  jact  us,  from  the  verb  jacio,  to  throw,  ‘meaning  to  throw 
orf  change  the  noun  into  a  descriptive  word/  or  adjective.”  The 
children  of  the  blackest  Africans,  the  same  great  authority  tells  us, 
are  bom  white.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  fair  sex  to 


learn  that  “  the  delicacy  as  to  mentioning  the  age  of  women  is  no 
piece  of  modern  sensitiveness.  In  the  old  Testament  ....  there 
is  but  one  woman  whose  age  is  recorded.”  The  ancients  in  this  respect 
would  seem  to  have  been  far  more  sensitive  than  even  we  moderns  ; 
for,  however  unwilling  a  woman  may  still  be  to  mention  her  own 
age,  we  have  never  noticed  any  hesitation  in  any  one  of  them  to 
mention  the  age  of  another.  Agriculture  is  ingeniously  derived 
from  the  Latin  ager,  a  field,  and  cvltura,  cultivation.  This  curious, 
quaint,  and  out-of-the-way  matter  is  given  in  a  paragraph  by 
itself.  By  the  exercise  of  the  same  sagacity  on  the  niceties  of 
language,  acerbity,  apparatus,  error,  and  peninsxda  are  severally 
derived  from  acerbus,  bitter ;  apparo,  I  prepare  ;  erro,  I  wander ;  and 
pene,  almost,  and  insula,  an  island.  After  remarking  that  Alp  means 
white,  our  author  adds,  “  It  is  singular  that  the  names  of  nearly  all 
the  great  mountains  of  the  earth  have  some  reference  to  their 
snow-covered  summits.”  The  first  of  the  great  mountains  that  he 
mentions  is  Snowdon,  and  the  second  Snafell,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
He  should  have  gone  on,  and  added  Snow  Hill  as  his  third. 
11  Amour  pr  opr  e  is  a  French  phrase,  literally*  proper  love.’  Applied 
in  English  to  that  proper  amount  of  self-respect  or  self-esteem 
which  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  disregard  or  intrude  upon.”  Mon 
propre  Jits  would  mean,  therefore,  we  suppose,  a  son  who  behaves 
properly.  Strut,  we  are  told,  comes  from  strouthos,  an  ostrich, 
because  we  strut  like  that  bird ;  but  apoplexy  does  not  mean 
Apollo-struck.  The  derivation  of  arable  would  seem  to  be  involved 
indoubt.  “  Bailey,”  writes  Mr.  Edwards,  “has  ‘to  are  (a  con¬ 
traction  of  arcire,  Latin),  to  plough.’  Arable  land,  according  to 
this  definition,  is  ploughable  land.”  To  show  the  distance  to  which 
the  old  English  bow  could  carry,  a  reference  is  given  to  a  speech 
of  FalstafFs  in  “  2nd  Henry  VIII.  in.”  (sic). 

We  again  return  to  our  definitions,  and  find  that  asparagus  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  a  intensitive  and  sparasso  to 
tear,  and  pansy  from  panacea.  Commg  to  matters  of  history,  we 
learn  that  “  the  Tower  of  London  was  established  by  William  I.” 
Here,  however,  Mr.  Edwards  deserves  our  gratitude.  He  shows, 
at  all  events,  some  moderation.  He  says  that  it  was  established ; 
he  might  have  said  “  inaugurated.”  For  this  the  Times  would 
have  supplied  him  with  instances  enough.  He  might  have  assigned 
its  foundation  to  Julius  Caesar;  he  is  content  to  go  no  further 
back  than  the  Conqueror.  Retracing  our  steps,  we  see  that 
Goliath— as  indeed  his  size  deserved — has  a  whole  paragraph  to 
himself.  His  height  was  about  eleven  feet  three  inches,  if,  that  is 
to  say,  we  can  trust  a  certain  Mr.  Greaves,  who  is  quoted  on  this 
matter.  A  little  before  Goliath  we  find  Garrick,  who,  we  are  told, 
“  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  wine  merchant.”  “  Seems,” 
Mr.  Eliezer  Edwards  !  Nay,  he  was.  We  know  jiot  “  seems.” 
Has  not  Garrick’s  Life  been  written  ?  Does  not  Murphy  tell  us 
that  “ the  famous  Samuel  Foote  used  to  say,  ‘He  remembered 
Garrick  living  in  Durham  Yard,  with  three  quarts  of  vinegar  in 
the  cellar,  calling  himself  a  wine-merchant  ’  ”  ?  Under  the  title 
“  Macaulay’s  History  of  England  ”  we  read,  “  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  there  have  been  two  distinct  persons  named  Macaulay, 
who  have  each  written  a  History  of  England.”  Person,  by  the 
way,  in  a  paragraph  all  to  itself,  is  defined  by  our  author  as  any 
“  distinct  sentient  being.”  If,  then,  in  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted,  we  substitute  for  persons  this  definition  of  it,  the  sentence 
will  run,  “  It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  have  been  two 
distinct  sentient  beings,”  &c.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
ignorance  of  mankind  as  to  the  two  Macaulays  is  not  quite  so 
general  as  our  author  imagines.  Tire  great  female  Republican  can 
scarcely  be  forgotten  of  whom  Johnson,  as  a  test  of  her  levelling 
doctrine,  asked  one  day,  when  dining  at  her  house,  that  she  would 
allow  that  very  sensible,  civil,  well-behaved  fellow-citizen,  her 
footman,  to  sit  down  at  table  with  them.  With  one  more 
quotation  we  must  bring  our  notice  to  an  end.  The  following  is 
the  curious  explanation  that  Mr.  Edwards  gives  of  Dejeuner  a  la 
fourchette.  “  French ;  literally  ‘  a  breakfast  with  a  fork.’  Applied 
in  England  to  morning  or  mid-day  meals  of  light  character.” 


THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON.*’ 

IT  is,  we  fear,  possible  that  readers  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  former 
works  of  fiction  maybe  disappointed  in  The  Comet  of  a  Season, 
in  the  pages  of  which  there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little 
of  the  freshness  of  observation,  lightness  of  touch,  and  plea¬ 
santness  of  humour  which  we  bave  become  accustomed  to  in 
Mr.  McCarthy’s  novels.  The  author  has  perhaps  been  un¬ 
lucky  in  his  subject,  or  has  been  inclined  to  take  it  too  seri¬ 
ously,  and  has  not  mended  matters  by  his  occasional  attempts 
to  counterbalance  this  tendency.  Anyhow  the  result  is  that 
he  never  seems  to  have  completely  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  kind  of  person  his  principal  character  really  is,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  this  character  and  his  doings  after  a  while 
become  decidedly  tedious.  We  have  never  before  found  Mr. 
McCarthy  tedious ;  but  unluckily  in  this  case,  as  it  is  with  the 
principal  character,  so  it  is  with  the  subordinate  personages  and 
with  the  underplots,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  feel  any  interest. 
Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  wont  to  excel  in  the  drawing  of  girls’ 
characters,  and  in  his  present  work  he  has  given  us  one  charming 
picture  in  Geraldine  Rowan.  But  in  Melissa  Aquitaine  the  writer 
has  produced  a  character  which  is  neither  agreeable  nor  probable, 

*  The  Comet  of  a  Season.  By  Justin  .McCarthy,  Author  of  “  Miss 
Misanthrope,”  “  Dear  Lady  Disdain,”  &c.  &c.  3  vols.  London :  Chatto 

&  Windus.  1881. 
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and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Sydney  Marion  is  a  remarkably  dull 
young  woman. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season  opens  so  as  to  give  a  fair  hope  that  the 
book  will  be  well  up  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  former 
work — a  hope  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  afterwards  fulfilled. 
The  author  begins  by  observing  that  he  objects  to  the  mysterious 
in  fiction,  and  then  proceeds  to  introduce  us  to  a  young  married 
couple  who  are  sitting  together  in  a  small  public  park  just  out¬ 
side  one  of  the  great  Northern  towns  of  England.  This  young 
woman,  we  are  told,  was  pretty,  and  was  obviously  a  lady.  The 
young  man  was  strikingly  handsome ;  but,  in  spite  of  a  well- 
dressed  and  graceful  appearance,  “he  still  had  something  of  what 
we  cannot  perhaps  describe  better  than  as  the  ‘  glorified  artisan  ’ 
air.  The  powers  of  witchcraft  would  not  have  been  needed  to 
enable  any  one  with  his  wits  about  him  to  reach  the  quick  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  young  wife  had  somewhat  descended  from  her 
social  position  to  get  to  the  young  lover,  and  that  she  adored 
him  all  the  more.”  He  in  fact  is  the  son  of  a  livery- 
stable  keeper,  and  is  now  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Aquitaine 
and  Company  ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  barrister,  and  the 
two  fall  in  love  over  riding-lessons.  The  young  man  unluckily 

had  got  it  into  his  head  that  “he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 

a  master-spirit.  He  had  as  yet  done  nothing.  He  had  not 
even  written  poems  or  essays  or  begun  a  tragedy.  He  had  not 
made  speeches.  He  was  curiously  ignorant  on  most  subjects. 
His  reading  had  been  only  a  few  biographies  of  men  who  had 
risen  from  lowliness  to  greatness,  some  metaphysical  books  of  a 
cheap  and  easy  kind,  the  Count  of  Monte  Christo,  and  a  Life  of 
Mahomet.”  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  McCarthy  should 

have  passed  the  misspelling  of  Monte  Cristo  just  quoted.  In 

subsequent  passages  of  the  book  the  name  is  given  correctly.  The 
theme  of  his  conversation  with  his  young  wife  is  himself  and 
his  desire  to  make  a  name.  “  ‘  I  want  to  be  known  as  one  who 
did  great  things  for  his  fellow-man  and  the  world,  and  I  shall  be 
known  in  that  way  some  day.  I  don’t  want  merely  to  explode — 
oh  no,  I  want  to  blaze.’  ‘  Wasn’t  there,’  she  said,  ‘  one  who  blazed, 
the  comet  of  a  season  ?  ’  ‘I  don’t  know  ;  I  haven’t  read  much 
poetry.  But  I  should  rather  be  the  comet  of  the  season  than  not 
blaze  at  all.’  ”  This  introductory  chapter  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  young  wife,  and  the  disappearance — no  one  knows  in  what 
direction— of  the  young  man,  whose  name  as  yet  we  have  not  been 
told. 

In  the  next  chapter,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  are  supposed,  as  the 
old  novelists  had  it,  to  have  rolled  away ;  and  in  the  description 
of  the  changed  aspect  of  the  Northern  town  in  which  we  have  seen 
the  young  couple  we  have  one  of  the  too  infrequent  passages  in 
which  the  author  has  done  himself  justice.  The  place  where  the 
little  public  park  used  to  stand  has  now  become  “  the  site  of  one 
of  the  favourite  nests  of  the  local  aristocracy — the  men  who  had 
made  fortunes  in  shipping  and  on  ’Change,  and  in  all  manner  of 
commercial  adventures  and  enterprises.”  They  built  themselves 
houses  with  conservatories  below  and  observatories  above.  When 
the  Queen  Anne  mania  set  in,  they  had  houses  of  red  brick  “  more 
intensely  Queen-Anneishthan  anything  of  Queen  Anne’s  day  could 
possibly  have  been.” 

Little  -windows  started  out  like  Jacks-in-the-box  exactly  where  they 
might  least  have  been  expected,  with  bars  across  them  where  there  was 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  such  precaution.  Glass  was  specially  manu¬ 
factured  of  a  thick  greenish  dinginess,  and  with  bull’s-eyes  elaborately 
wrought  in,  so  that  the  known  imperfections  of  the  glass-making  craft  in 
the  Augustan  age  of  English  letters  should  add  to  the  reality  of  the  careful 
imitation.  It  was  said  by  the  friends  of  one  of  the  enthusiasts  in  the  cause 
of  this  architectural  revival  that  he  had  little  mechanical  spiders  in¬ 
geniously  constructed  to  run  up  and  down  some  of  his  window-panes,  in 
order  to  give  to  his  mansion  the  greater  air  of  eighteenth-century  realism, 
by  suggesting  the  domestic  untidiness  of  the  days  of  Dean  Swift. 

One  bouse  among  these  is  remarkable  for  the  good  taste 
with  which  it  is  designed,  and  this  is  the  house  of  Mr. 
Aquitaine,  head  of  the  firm  of  Aquitaine  and  Company, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  the  employers  of  the 
young  man  who  disappeared  after  his  wife’s  death.  Staying  in 
his  house  is  his  daughter  Melissa’s  friend,  Sydney  Marion,  who 
is  expecting  the  return  from  America  of  her  father,  Captain 
Marion.  There  come  with  him  as  fellow-passengers  his  other 
daughter,  Mrs.  Trescoe,  her  husband,  Miss  Geraldine  Rowan,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  and  a  mysterious  stranger,  named 
Montana,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Aquitaiue,  is  “  a  very  remarkable 
man.  They  were  talking  a  good  deal  about  him  when  I  was  last 
in  the  States,  but  I  never  happened  to  see  him.  ...  I  have 
never  heard  how  he  began ;  but  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  war — the 
great  civil  war,  you  know ;  and  he  left  what  they  call  a  good 
record  there,  and  now  he  is  a  lecturer,  or  preacher,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  and  the  head  of  a  great  new  school,  and  has  what 
people  call  a  mission  of  some  sort.  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  coming 
to  Europe  on  some  mission.”  Montana,  who  is,  of  course,  identical 
with  the  son  of  the  livery-stable  keeper,  arrives  and  makes  his 
impression  on  the  assembled  guests.  Miss  Rowan,  who  is,  to  our 
thinking,  by  far  the  best-drawn  character  in  the  book,  has 
always  distrusted  him,  and  continues  to  do  so  till  the  end. 
Mrs.  Trescoe  adores  him  as  a  prophet  of  good  ;  some  of  the  others 
cannot  make  him  out ;  and  Melissa  falls  violently  in  love  with 
him.  He  goes  up  to  London  ;  creates  a  sensation  by  issuing 
invitation  cards  in  a  peculiar  fashion  to  all  kinds  of  people  for  a 
discourse,  to  be  given  in  one  of  the  large  halls ;  and  succeeds  in 
getting  the  thing  so  much  talked  about  that,  even  before  he 
appears,  he  has  become  the  fashion.  His  speech — which  treats  of 


the  founding  of  a  mysteriously  grand  and  beautiful  colony  in 
America — is,  in  its  way,  a  complete  success : — 

Montana  spoke  with  deep  feeling  apparently,  and  with  a  kind  of  elo¬ 
quence.  Me  sometimes  warmed  into  a  glowing  thought,  sometimes  even 
condescended  to  some  quaint  piece  of  humorous  illustration.  He  held  his 
audience  from  first  to  last.  The  whole  discourse  was  entirely  out  of  the 
common.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  gabble  of  the  platform. 
It  had  no  conventional  eloquence  about  it.  There  was  no  studied  anti¬ 
thesis  :  the  listener  could  not  anticipate  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  the 
stock  form  of  rhetoric  with  which  it  was  to  close.  The  wonderful  eyes 
seemed  to  be  everywhere.  If  by  chance  any  of  the  audience  became  for  a 
moment  inattentive,  he  or  she  suddenly  seemed  to  feel  an  uncomfortable 
sensation,  and  looking  up  found  that  Montana’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
disloyal  listener.  A  curious  thing  was  that  almost  everyone  in  the  room 
seemed  to  feel  the  direct  appeal  of  Montana’s  eyes. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  blaze  of  “  the  comet  of  a  season  ”  ; 
in  the  subsequent  history  of  which  we  are  made  perhaps  need¬ 
lessly  acquainted  with  various  meannesses,  displayed  by  people 
who  ought  to  know  better,  in  the  attempt  to  get  Montana  to 
their  houses.  One  character  among  the  people  who  run  after 
him — a  certain  Lady  Vanessa  Barnes — seems  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  striking  effect  on  the  reader ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  author  has  here  made  much  of  a  success.  In  his 
introductory  description  of  Lady  Vanessa,  Mr.  McCarthy’s  tact 
seems  to  have  deserted  him.  “  She  had,”  he  writes,  “  so  much 
courage  that  she  could  always  make  the  fullest  use  of  any  gift 
she  possessed,  and  she  had  the  audacious  purity  of  a  savage  girl. 
She  once  played  the  part  of  a  saucy  page  at  some  private 
theatricals  iu  ber  owu  house,  and  when  the  play  was  over  she 
mingled  with  the  company  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  her 
page’s  dress,  making  fearless  and  full  display  of  her  beautiful  legs.” 
The  incident  of  Lady  Vanessa’s  securing  Montana’s  appearance  at 
an  evening  party,  which  follows  hard  upon  this  unpleasing  descrip¬ 
tion,  is  obviously  intended  to  be  amusing,  but  seems  both  tedious 
and  disagreeable.  Equally  disagreeable,  in  another  way,  is  the 
scene  of  the  livery-stable  keeper’s  death,  at  which  his  son, 
Montana,  is  present.  Matters  are  complicated  by  the  father’s 
having  adopted,  after  his  son’s  disappearance,  a  young  man  named 
Clement  Hope,  who  has  some  personal  resemblance  to  Montana, 
and  who  becomes  one  of  Montana’s  ardent  disciples.  Clement 
Elope  is  also  in  love  with  Melissa  Aquitaine,  who  is  in  love  with 
Montana,  who  is  in  love  with  Geraldine  Rowan.  But  even  out 
of  this  situation  Mr.  McCarthy  fails  to  get  any  interest. 
In  fact  we  must  end,  as  we  began,  by  recording  a  sense  of 
general  disappointment  with  Mr.  McCarthy’s  latest  work.  We 
can  only  hope  that  those  who  care  to  follow  further  the  fortunes 
of  Montana  may  get  more  entertainment  out  of  them  than  we 
have  done. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

i. 

THE  Christmas  books  of  each  season  succeed  and  resemble  each- 
other  as  much  as  the  winter  berries  in  the  hedges  and  the 
Christmas  roses  of  December.  These  latter  blossoms,  with  many 
other  flowers  of  every  month,  decorate  the  pretty  Birthday  Book 
of  Princess  Beatrice  (Smith  and  Elder).  This  is  the  earliest, 
and  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular,  of  the  larger  and  more 
sumptuous  gift-books  of  the  season.  The  ordinary  birthday  book 
tries  to  give  an  appropriate  quotation  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
and  naturally  fails  in  an  impossible  task.  There  are  only  a  few 
remarkable  days  in  the  modern  year — those  marked  by  great  events, 
or  popular  superstitions  or  customs,  or  the  fixed  fasts  and  festivals 
of  the  Church.  For  all  other  days  the  mottos  must  be  chosen  at 
random.  The  Princess  Beatrice  has,  therefore,  chosen  no  mottos 
at  all,  but  gives  each  day  in  the  month  a  fair  broad  page  with  a 
decorative  border.  There  is  room  and  verge  enough  for  people 
who  write  their  signatures  to  add  appropriate  verses  of  their  own, 
if  Apollo  has  touched  their  lips  with  the  sacred  fire,  and  if  the 
bees  of  the  Muses  have  hummed  above  their  heads  in  infancy.  In 
short,  the  Birthday  Book  may  answer  the  purposes  of  the  ancient 
album  dear  to  our  grandmothers.  For  every  month  the  pencil  of 
the  Princess  has  designed  a  garland  of  flowers  and  grasses ;  snow¬ 
drops  for  January ;  poppies,  daisies,  and  blue  corn-flowers  for 
August ;  red  berries  for  October ;  “  wild  roses  and  ivy  serpentine  ” 
and  honeysuckles  for  June ;  chrysanthemums  for  November ;  holly 
and  mistletoe  and  Christmas  roses  for  December.  The  drawing 
and  colouring  are  correct  and  graceful,  and  are  well  reproduced  by 
chromolithography.  The  cloth  covers  are  stamped  with  a  very 
pretty  design,  and  the  book  is  certain  to  secure  a  wide  popularity. 

Mr.  Vereker  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Stewart  Fasson  have  combined — 
we  do  not  quite  know  in  what  proportions — to  produce  Scenes  in 
Ceylon  (Chapman  and  Hall).  This  volume  of  sketches  and  verses 
is  certain  to  be  the  book  of  the  season  in  distant  Colombo,  and  we 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  English  sportsmen  who  want  a  lively 
record  of  life  in  Ceylon.  The  collaborators  begin  at  the  beginning, 
and  show  us  the  new  comer  to  Ceylon  being  paddled  through  the 
surf  in  outriggers  by  almost  naked  natives.  The  way  in  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  drawn  the  plunge  of  the  frail  canoe  is  almost  too 
realistic  to  be  quite  comfortable.  The  pencils  of  both  partners 
have  combined,  as  we  guess  from  the  monograms  in  the  corners  of 
the  sketch,  to  delineate  Galle  Face,  “  Colombo’s  Park  or  Prater.” 
The  perspective  here,  as  in  all  Mr.  Hamilton’s  sketches,  is  excel¬ 
lent  ;  the  figures  in  the  foreground  will  no  doubt  be  recognized  in 
Colombo.  “  The  New  Clearing  ”  shows  the  planter  what  he  has 
to  expect.  The  fire  has  cleared  out  his  lot — a  delicate  operation. 
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for  if  rain  falls  while  the  fire  is  busy  the  land  becomes  worthless 
— and  the  planter,  from  his  shady  hut,  surveys  the  work  of  black 
women  labourers.  “  The  Shuck  Estate  ”  shows  the  same  girls  at 
work ;  it  is  a  drawing  in  the  style  of  a  Cingalese  or  Tamil  Millet. 
“  A  Hunting  Morning  ”  is  a  sketch  of  an  interior  in  the  country,  a 
very  careful  drawing  of  the  rude  arrangements  of  a  hut  in  which 
three  sportsmen  are  breakfasting  or  lounging.  Then  follow  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  chace,  till  the  stag  stands  at  bay  in  what,  but  for 
the  rich  tropical  plants,  one  might  take  for  a  Highland  burn. 
The  boulders  and.  branches  and  foliage  are  drawn  with  very 
praiseworthy  care  aud  success ;  in  fact,  we  have  rarely 
seen  the  light  and  shade  of  deep  woods  better  reproduced. 
The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  the  rocky  hill-side  from  which 
the  coolies  are  returning,  their  labours  over  for  the  day.  There 
are  other  sketches  of  civilized  and  savage  dances  ;  of  the  Tamby  or 
itinerant  pedlar,  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  prosperous  planter  ;  but 
perhaps  the  best  drawing  in  the  volume  is  that  of  the  distant 
palm-tree  trunks  on  the  fringe  of  the  polo-ground.  There  is 
also  a  splendid  elephant,  within  range  of  the  stalker,  and  a 
ferocious  “rogue”  charging  through  a  jungle  of  reeds.  In  short, 
this  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  the  verses,  if  not  very  polished,  are  full  of  life  and  movement. 

There  are  plenty  of  adventures  in  Who  Did  It?  (Rev.  H.  C. 
Adams.  Griffith  and  Farran).  We  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  any  schools  at  all  like  that  which  is  described  here,  and  rather 
hope,  on  the  whole,  that  such  seminaries  are  rare.  But  many  lads 
will  read  the  book  with  all  the  more  pleasure  because  the  ad¬ 
ventures  rather  resemble  the  dreams  than  the  reality  of  schoolboy 
existence. 

Hood's  Comic  Annual  ( Fun  Office)  is  not  a  particularly  mirthful 
publication,  but  some  of  the  woodcuts  are  amusing. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin)  contains  an 
immense  quantity  of  miscellaneous  literature,  and  is  enriched  with 
woodcuts  of  various  degrees  of  merit.  Some  are  cliches,  usually 
representing  large  pictures  ;  others  have  fresher  merit.  The 
Galleries  of  the  year  are  criticized,  and,  though  the  criticisms  may 
have  had  some  temporary  interest,  yet  this  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  magazine  is  rather  out  of  place  in  a  volume.  The  articles 
illustrated  are  not  always  those  that  best  deserve  illustration  :  and 
we  especially  miss  illustrations,  just  where  they  are  most  needed, 
in  the  essay  on  the  Roman  Villa  at  Brading. 

The  designs  in  Old  Proverbs  with  New  Pictures  (Cassell,  Petter, 
and  GalpinJ  are  very  graceful  and  clever,  and  the  artist  ha3  a  wide 
range  of  subjects.  They  are  not  at  all  imitative,  but  stand  on 
their  own  merits.  The  rhymes,  by  Mr.  Mateaux,  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  their  settings. 

Comic  Insects  (Warne  and  Co.)  are  drawings  by  Mr.  Berry  F. 
Berry,  and  are  rather  ingenious  than  humorous. 

The  drawings  in  Sugar  and  Spice  (Strahan  and  Co.)  are 
marked  by  a  pleasant  understanding  of  the  ways  of  children,  and 
will  please  old  and  young  people. 

A  Leal  Light  Heart  (Annette  Lyster.  S.P.C.K.)— It  is 
pleasant  year  by  year  to  welcome  back  old  friends,  aud  to  find, 
as  in  most  cases  we  do  find,  that  they  have  lost  none  of  their 
attractions.  Miss  Lyster  is  one  of  these.  Her  stories  are  in¬ 
teresting  in  themselves,  and  told  in  simple,  careful  language 
which  is  agreeable  to  read.  A  Leal  Light  Heart  is  the  story  of 
two  cousins,  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  parents’  wills  not  to 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  guardian  till  they  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  full  discretion.  This  guardian,  a  strong-willed 
widow  lady,  with  a  reputation  for  match-making,  has  given  her 
consent,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  story,  to  the  engagement  of 
her  wards  with  two  penniless  young  men ;  but,  when  the  girls 
become  heiresses,  withdraws  her  permission,  and  takes  them  to 
live  with  her.  The  heroine,  Emily,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  girls 
we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  ;  resolute,  but  neither  forward 
nor  given  to  preaching,  lively,  and  true.  She  ends  by  getting  her 
own  way,  and  marrying  the  blind  curate  of  her  choice.  Her 
companion,  Gwenevere,  who  always  bore  the  impress  of  the  last 
person  she  was  with,  is  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  her  lover, 
and  to  make  a  manage  de  convenance  with  a  cousin.  She  is  after¬ 
wards  punished  for  her  perfidy  by  becoming  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  most  horrid  little  children  in  fiction  or  out  of  it. 

We  Four  (Mrs.  Reginald  Bray.  Illustrated  by  Miss  \V. 
Erichsen.  Griffith  and  Farran). — It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  write  a  history  of  the  doings  of  four  naughty  children,  so  that 
the  children  who  read  about  them  shall  neither  feel  priggishly 
superior  to  them  nor  yet  anxious  to  imitate  their  tricks;  therefore 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  Mrs.  Bray’s  tale  is  not  wholly  a  success. 
Anything  ruder  or  more  disagreeable  than  the  girl  who  relates  the 
adventures  could  not  well  be  imagined,  and  it  certainly  needed 
some  one  very  different  from  her  weak  father  to  keep  her  in  check. 
"We  have  seen  for  ourselves  what  children  can  become  who  are 
on  principle  never  punished,  and  the  experience  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Mrs.  Bray  has  fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of 
supposing  that,  because  she  has  made  the  lives  of  children  the 
subject  of  her  story,  it  must  therefore  be  suitable  reading  for 
all  those  of  the  same  age.  This  is  not,  however,  the  case.  Any 
book  calculated  to  develop  self-consciousness  and  precocity  is 
harmful,  and  it  surely  is  very  undesirable  to  open  little  minds  to 
the  amount  of  toadyism  and  humbug  afloat  in  the  world.  The 
illustrations,  too,  are  poor. 

Out  on  the  Pampas  (G.  A.  Henty.  Griffith  and  Farran). — 
The  adventures  of  the  English  family  who  go  out  to  settle  in  the 
Pampas  are  very  excitingly  told.  We  have  a  great  deal  about 
Indian  raids,  in  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  Indians  are  always 


ignominiously  worsted ;  and  we  have  also  the  inevitable  capture 
and  rescue  of  a  white  girl.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  extra¬ 
ordinarily  gifted  beings,  who  had  besides  the  talent  of  success, 
should  have  deprived  English  society  of  their  presence  for  six 
whole  years ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
fortune  and  retire  to  the  mother-country  within  so  short  a  time, 
why  do  we  not  all  go  out  to  the  Pampas  ?  Perhaps  we  have  not 
all  the  necessary  gifts.  The  book  has  given  us  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  it  would  be  pedantic  to  cavil  at  a  play  on  account  of 
its  improbability.  The  illustrations  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  usual. 

Missy  and  Master  (M.  Bramston.  S.P.O.Ix.)  were,  when  we 
first  make  their  acquaintance,  a  little  circus  girl  known  as  the 
Infant  Wonder,  and  her  performing  pony  ;  but  they  ultimately  part 
company,  the  one  to  become  a  pony  in  high  life,  the  other  to 
become  an  inmate  of  an  industrial  school,  where  she  was  about  as 
welcome  as  an  eagle  in  a  dove’s  nest.  She  led  her  teachers  a  ter¬ 
rible  life,  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  mysterious  con¬ 
tempt  for  domestic  service,  which  was  finally  traced  to  a  lurking  wish 
to  dance  in  the  pantomimes,  as  Missy  aspired  to  do  in  the  future. 
This  bad  little  girl  only  looked  on  baptism  (which  ceremony  had 
in  her  case  been  omitted)  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  names  of 
“  Ida  Evelina  Violet,”  after  which  her  soul  hankered.  Her 
numerous  pranks  bore  disastrous  fruit  one  day,  when  she  had  been 
jumping  from  the  banisters  downstairs,  and  was  emulated  by  one 
of  her  companions,  who  breaks  her  arm  in  her  fall.  Missy  is 
scolded  by  her  governess,  and  forms  a  resolution  to  behave  better. 
By  way  of  carrying  this  out,  she  addresses  the  maimed  damsel 
thus: — “  ‘ Sarah,  you’re  a  fool.’  Sarah,  who  did  not  particularly 
enjoy  this  mode  of  address,  turned  her  head  away.  ‘  Yes, 
you  are.  What  business  have  you  got  to  go  and  try  to  do 
what  I  can  ?  I  told  you  you  couldn't.  I’ve  been  brought 
up  to  do  it  all  my  life,  but  you  haven’t,  and  you’ve  no 
business  to  try  to  do  such  things.  And  I  tell  you  what. 
I  won’t  have  none  of  you  trying  to  do  the  things  what 
I  do,  if  I  can  help  it.  So  don’t  let  me  hear  of  none 
of  you  going  and  playing  them  pranks  again.  There  ain’t 
no  reason  why  you  should  go  and  get  yourselves  into  trouble 
because  I  chose  to  practise  against  the  time  I  dance  in  a  panto¬ 
mime.’  ”  As  will  be  seen  from  this  extract,  the  conversation  is 
most  original  and  amusing.  We  wish  we  could  give  the  illustra¬ 
tions  equally  high  praise.  As  it  is,  we  feel  bound  to  say  they  are 
feeble  productions,  both  as  examples  of  art  and  also  as  being  pic¬ 
tures  of  anything  contained  in  the  story.  Who,  for  instance, 
would  ever  guess  that  the  fashionable  young  lady  with  long,  flow¬ 
ing  hair  and  kilted  skirts  (p.  122)  is  a  child  at  an  industrial 
school  ?  It  would  be  well  if,  before  illustrating  a  book,  the  artist 
would  sometimes  read  the  story,  as  such  illustrations  as  these,  far 
from  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  tale,  absolutely  detract  from 
its  merit. 

The  Three  Frights,  fyc.  (Sarah  Tytler.  Marshall  and  Co.) — 
Miss  Tytler  cannot  be  altogether  congratulated  on  her  new  book. 
We  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  is  all  moral,  which  is 
not  a  propitious  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  read  a  story.  The  first 
tale  is  the  best  of  the  three.  The  second,  about  the  nieces  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  were  so  unfortunate  in  their  matrimonial 
schemes,  is  an  absolute  failure.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  high¬ 
born  ladies  of  1780  exclaiming,  “  It  is  too  horrid.”  Still  less  was 
a  gentleman  of  that  date  likely  to  remark,  when  speaking  of  the 
Princess  Dashkof’s  probable  guilt,  “  I  daresay  Paul  died  in  his  bed 
a  natural  death,  or  at  least  that  this  woman  had  no  hand  in  his 
assassination  ” ;  for  the  Emperor  Paul  did  not  die,  naturally  or 
otherwise,  for  twenty-one  years  after  the  Gordon  riots,  and  tho 
person  in  whose  murder  the  Princess  Daskkof  was  implicated 
was  his  father,  Peter  III. 

“L.  O.’s  ”  stories  and  T.  Pym’s  drawings  in  Children  Busy , 
Children  Glad ,  Children  Naughty,  Children  Sad  (Wells  Gardner, 
Barton,  and  Go.),  make  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  Christmas  books  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The 
stories  are,  indeed,  of  a  far  higher  order  than  is  generally 
looked  for  in  books  of  the  kind.  They  have  a  fine  touch  both 
in  humour  and  in  pathos  which  recalls,  while  it  in  no  way 
suggests  an  imitation  of,  Hans  Andersen.  To  make  an  extract 
from  any  of  the  stories  would  hardly  be  fair  to  the  author.  We 
may,  however,  quote  one  of  the  few  sets  of  verses  which  the  little 
volume  contains : — 

Swing,  swing,  swing, 

Through  the  drowsy  afternoon  ; 

Swing,  swing,  swing. 

Up  I  go  to  meet  the  moon. 

Swing,  swing,  swing, 

I  can  see  as  I  go  high 
Far  along  the  crimson  sky  ; 

I  can  see  as  I  come  down 
The  tops  of  houses  in  the  town. 

High  and  low, 

Fast  and  slow, 

Swing,  swing,  swing. 

Swing,  swing,  swing, 

See !  the  sun  is  gone  away  ; 

Swing,  swing,  swing. 

Gone  to  find  a  bright  new  day. 

Swing,  swing,  swing, 

I  can  see  as  up  1  go 

The  poplars  waving  to  and  fro  ; 

I  can  see  as  I  come  down 

The  lights  are  twinkling  in  the  town. 

High  and  low, 

Fast  and  slow, 

Swing,  swing,  swing. 
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The  pictures,  which  are  in  the  school  of  Miss  Kate  Greenaway, 
are  prettily  coloured.  There  are  certain  faults  in  the  draw¬ 
ing,  but  these  may  perhaps  be  set  right  in  future.  T.  Pym 
would  do  well  especially  to  study  the  conformation  of  the  human 
chin.  There  is  so  much  “  go  ”  in  the  compositions  that  it  would 
be  well  worth  while  for  the  artist  to  attempt  to  do  yet  better. 

In  Under  the  Sunset  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Mr.  Brain  Stoker 
has  produced  a  book  which  may  please  grown-up  children  as  well 
as  the  smaller  readers  to  whom  it  is  specially  addressed.  The 
writer  has  a  graceful  fancy,  the  forms  of  which  he  expresses  in 
excellent  English,  an  accomplishment  by  no  means  too  commonly 
met  in  children’s  or,  indeed,  in  other  books.  Under  the  Sunset  is 
well  illustrated  by  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Cockburn,  who  have 
caught  and  expressed  the  author’s  delicate  fancies  with  keen  per¬ 
ception. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

WE  are  glad  to  observe  that  such  a  book  as  the  Republic  of 
Republics  (i)  has  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  America.  The 
fact  indicates  that,  among  those  who  have  both  the  leisure  and 
the  inclination  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples — and  the  leisure  and  inclination  are  less  commonly  com¬ 
bined  in  America  than  elsewhere — there  is  at  least  a  large  number 
desirous  to  learn  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  unpopular  side  of 
the  controversy  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  finally 
decided.  If  that  decision  is  final  and  extends  as  far  as  the 
dominant  party  would  carry  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  who  have  really  mastered  the  Federal  Constitution 
that  the  victory  of  the  North  was  a  revolution — changed  completely 
the  character  of  the  Union.  The  first  principle,  the  fundamental 
idea,  of  the  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  Convention  of  1788, 
was  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  At  that  time  no  one  questioned 
that  sovereignty.  England,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  never 
recognized  the  Union.  She  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
thirteen  united  States,  each  by  name.  The  revolutionary  war  was 
waged  to  turn  the  colonies,  not  into  an  independent  Republic,  but 
into  independent  and  sovereign  States.  Their  sovereignty  was 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  so  absolutely  unfettered, 
Congress  was  so  absolutely  powerless,  that  there  seemed  no 
little  danger  lest  the  Confederation  should  become  a  nullity. 
To  prevent  this,  a  Convention,  authorized  by  the  States  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  but  possessing  no  sort  of  authority  over 
them,  prepared  a  new  Constitution.  That  that  Constitution 
was  accepted,  not  by  the  people  of  the  united  States,  but  by 
the  several  peoples  of  each  State  in  their  individual  capacity, 
no  one  who  knows  the  facts  can  well  deny.  The  first  and 
great  secession  was  the  secession,  one  by  one,  of  nine  States  from 
the  original  Confederation,  and  their  entry  into  the  Union  formed 
under  the  new  Constitution.  Each  of  these  sovereign  States  came 
in  separately ;  the  concurrence  of  nine  was  required  to  put  the 
Union  in  force.  The  other  four  came  in  when  and  as  they  pleased, 
and  some  among  them  remained  independent,  not  united  with 
their  former  confederates  by  any  bond  whatever,  for  months,  and, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  in  one  case  for  more  than  a  year.  It  is 
commonly  forgotten  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  discussed  and  denied  the  right  of  coercing  a  State  ;  that 
Mr.  Lincoln,  eighty  years  later,  tacitly  confessed  that  such  coercion 
was  unconstitutional — i.e.  criminal — by  the  evasions  under  which 
he  disguised  what  was  simply  aggressive  war.  That  in  the  frenzy 
of  hate  which  followed  his  death,  in  the  elation  of  victory,  his 
Ministry  did  not  dare  to  bring  any  Confederate  leader  to  trial  for 
high  treason  is  another  of  the  forgotten  facts  of  the  case.  We  now 
learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  question  was  discussed  by  the 
first  lawyers  of  the  victorious  party,  and  that,  after  some  months 
of  careful  study,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  Court  could 
possibly  convict  even  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
treason  against  the  Union.  That  is,  it  was  admitted  by  counsel 
engaged  to  get  up  a  case  for  the  prosecution,  all  of  them  violent  poli¬ 
ticians  as  well  as  lawyers,  that  secession  was  not  treason — that  is, 
that  the  States  were  sovereign.  And  it  follows  that  the  traitors  were 
those  who  in  West  Virginia  and  in  Eastern  Tennessee  bore  arms 
against  the  State  to  which  their  allegiance  was  due.  Whether 
Congress  be  or  be  not  the  supreme  Legislature  of  the  Union ; 
whether  the  President  be  or  be  not  empowered  to  interfere  by 
force,  uninvited,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  State,  are  still 
questions  of  vital  moment — questions  on  which  the  character  and 
fate  of  the  Union  may  depend.  We  believe  no  American  lawyer 
would  dream  of  suggesting  that  Congress  is  competent  to  enact  a 
national  law  of  divorce,  for  example,  gravely  as  such  a  law  is  needed, 
or  to  alter  the  penalties  of  theft,  arson,  or  murder  anywhere  save 
in  the  territories  or  the  district  of  Columbia.  All  these  and 
many  other  equally  interesting  and  vital  considerations  are  set 
forth  at  great  length  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is,  however, 
too  much  of  a  party  pamphlet,  and  too  little  of  a  constitutional 
treatise — a  defect  due  probably  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated.  The  first  edition  was  published  as  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis.  The  author  has  thought  it 
desirable  to  exclude  from  the  mass  of  evidence  which  he  collects 
the  opinions  and  statements  of  all  the  great  historical  re¬ 
presentatives  of  States’  rights  doctrine  as  that  of  partisans 

(1)  The  Republic  of  Republics;  or,  American  Federal  Liberty.  By 
P.  C.  Centy,  Barrister.  Fourth  Edition.  Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co. 
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whose  dicta  will  not  be  accepted  by  opponents.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  this  principle  of  selection,  many  of  these  men 
were  notoriously  the  spokesmen  not  of  a  party,  not  even 
of  a  single  State,  but  of  many  sovereign  and  independent 
communities.  What  Jefferson  and  Ilenry  thought,  what  they 
held  to  be  the  vices  of  the  Constitution  and  what  its  safeguards, 
is  matter  whose  exclusion  leaves  any  treatise  on  the  subject  imper¬ 
fect.  What  they  and  others  in  their  position  said  explains  on 
what  understanding  and  with  what  reserves  the  sovereign  States 
of  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  entered  the  Union.  As 
Virginia  expressly  reserved  the  right  to  secede,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  reasonable  man  to  deny  that  the  invasion  of  V irginia  by  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  Government  was  a  distinct  breach  of  treaty,  unprovoked 
by  any  previous  breach  on  the  Virginian  side.  But  the  importance 
of  that  official  reservation,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  views  of  Virginian  statesmen  at  the  time. 
Calhoun  was,  no  doubt,  an  extreme  partisan ;  but  on  Constitutional 
questions  Calhoun  spoke  the  mind  of  the  South.  No  higher 
authority  could  well  be  cited  to  show  in  what  sense  the  treaty 
forming  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  was  accepted  at  that  time 
by  the  fifteen  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  The  work 
before  us,  then,  is  not  that  important  desideratum,  a  complete  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitutional  case  in  favour  of  State  rights,  but  it 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  comprehension  of  that  case, 
and,  taken  together  with  a  work  like  the  masterly  treatise  of  Vice- 
President  Stephens,  may  serve  to  show  the  outlines  and  most 
of  the  details  of  the  argument.  How  overwhelmingly  strong  it 
is,  even  after  recognizing  that  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Davis 
was  abandoned  as  legally  hopeless,  the  vast  majority  of  English¬ 
men,  and  not  a  few  Americans,  will  be  surprised  to  learn.  Indeed, 
the  Federal  Government,  even  in  the  hands  of  violent  Republicans, 
has  shown  a  certain  curious  consciousness  of  its  strength.  It 
trampled  on  every  Constitutional  right  of  the  Southern  States,  but 
it  has  not  ventured  even  to  enforce  unquestionable  Federal  obli¬ 
gations  on  the  recalcitrant  State  of  California ;  and  that  State 
may,  we  believe,  do  anything  but  formally  secede  from  the  Union 
without  provoking  forcible  intervention  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie’s  History  (2)  is  a  party  pamphlet  in  another  and 
much  worse  sense.  On  the  two  great  incidents  of  American  his¬ 
tory — the  War  of  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  Secession — there 
is,  we  fear,  very  little  hope  that  Americans  or  Englishmen  of  the 
rising  generation  will  be  correctly  informed.  The  current  histories, 
and  especially  the  school  and  college  histories,  are  something  worse 
than  careless  or  one-sided  in  their  account  of  every  critical  fact  in 
either  of  these  the  two  signal  events  in  the  annals  of  the  Union. 
A  boy  who  takes  his  notion  of  either  from  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Mackenzie — and  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  hardly  a  worse  offender  than 
the  majority  of  his  competitors — had  better  perhaps  have  remained 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject.  One  vital  fact  in  the  long  interval 
of  peace  Mr.  Mackenzie  could  not  altogether  distort,  and  he  has 
stated  it  with  a  vivid  sense  of  its  importance  which  gives 
unusual  force  and  clearness  to  the  impression  made  upon  his 
readers.  The  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  incident  in  the  history  of  slavery.  Its  moral  bearings 
Mr.  Mackenzie  systematically  misrepresents.  He  has  not  the 
fairness  to  own  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  North  rested 
on  no  moral  considerations  whatever ;  that  its  retention  in  the 
South  because  it  paid  stands  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  sale  to 
the  South  of  the  Northern  negroes,  because  in  the  North  their 
labour  was  not  remunerative.  That  in  1 790  no  considerable  class 
or  party  in  the  Union  thought  slavery  immoral  the  Constitution 
unanswerably  testifies.  To  accuse  the  Southerners  of  having 
changed  their  opinion  on  the  subject  because  slavery  became  pro¬ 
fitable  is  quito  unwarranted.  The  change  of  opinion  took  place 
in  the  North,  not  in  the  South;  and,  as  few  who  have  studied 
the  facts  can  doubt,  it  would  have  been  very  slow,  very  partial, 
and  would  have  left  slavery  still  prevailing  throughout  the 
Union  at  this  hour  but  for  the  coincidence  of  Northern  in¬ 
terests  with  sectional  prejudice  and  passion.  How  far  the  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  American  history  has  been  carried,  how  little  the 
studies  of  later  life  avail  to  correct  the  worse  than  ignorance 
implanted  at  school,  has  recently  received  a  signal  illustration. 
When  we  find  a  writer  like  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  repeating  and 
emphasizing  the  absurd  fiction  which  represents  the  New  England 
Puritans  as  champions  of  religious  liberty,  we  may  understand 
how  utterly  distorted  are  the  ideas  current  among  ordinary  men  of 
education  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  respecting  the  principal 
facts  of  American  history. 

We  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value 
in  its  own  special  field,  and  as  a  mere  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject,  of  Messrs.  Shaler 
and  Davis's  Glaciers  (3).  The  leading  facts  with  which  this 
monograph  deals  may  be  found  clearly,  though  much  more  briefly, 
set  forth  in  more  than  one  popular  work  ;  in  none  perhaps  better 
and  more  clearly  than  in  Mr.  Wallace’s  most  recent  treatise  on  the 
Distribution  of  Life.  The  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  of  Greenland,  and 
of  a  few  less  well-known  mountainous  tracts,  are  the  relics  or  the 
miniature  reproduction  of  an  age  of  glaciation,  an  age  when  ice 
covered,  as  is  now  generally  held,  the  whole  of  Northern  and  Central 

(2)  America:  a  History.  By  Robert  Mackenzie.  London:  Nelson  & 
Sons.  1882. 

(3)  Illustrations  of  the  Earth's  Surface. —  Glaciers.  By  N.  S.  Shaler, 
Professor  of  Paleontology,  and  W.  M.  Davis,  Instructor  in  Geology  in 
Harvard  University.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
1881. 
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Europe  that  was  not  under  water,  and,  according  to  the  authors  of 
this  volume,  the  whole  of  North  America  down  to  the  Ohio  and  the 
Missouri.  How  greatly  the  present  form  of  the  earth’s  surface  has 
been  affected  by  that  glacial  period,  how  very  large  a  share  ice  has 
had  in  the  formation  of  lakes,  valleys,  river  courses,  harbours,  in 
the  shaping  of  coast  lines  and  mountain  ranges,  only  a  careful 
study  of  works  like  that  before  us  can  fully  inform  the  reader ;  hut 
we  believe  that  no  one  of  the  powers  by  which  the  present 
form  of  the  world  has  been  shaped  is  so  imperfectly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  but  careful  students  of  geology.  The  action  of 
the  sea  is  probably  exaggerated  by  current  opinion.  Those  who 
think  they  understand  the  subject  at  all  generally  overrate 
also  the  work  of  rivers  and  rainfall,  ascribing  to  them  much 
that  was  actually  accomplished  in  a  shorter  period  by  the  far  more 
powerful  agency  of  moving  ice.  Upon  no  subject  has  geological 
knowledge  extended  more  widely  and  more  rapidly  of  late  than 
upon  the  evidences  of  glacial  action  over  an  enormous  extent  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  These  evidences  are  recorded  in  the  most 
striking  manner  by  the  numerous  photographic  plates  at  the 
end  of  this  volume — to  illustrate  and  explain  which,  indeed,  was  • 
the  original  purpose  of  the  text,  greatly  as  its  scope  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  course  of  execution.  A  few  of  them,  from  the  in¬ 
evitable  defects  of  photography,  fail  to  convey  any  distinct  picture 
even  to  a  careful  observer.  But  most  of  them  are  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  and  effective.  The  plates  are  beautiful  enough  to  orna¬ 
ment  a  drawing-room  table ;  combined  with  the  text,  they  form 
a  monograph  invaluable  to  any  scientific  library. 

Mr.  Howe  has  given  to  his  elaborate,  tedious,  and  needlessly 
technical  work  on  the  monetary  systems  of  the  present  age 
perhaps  the  most  inaccurate  title  he  could  have  chosen  (4). 
The  simple,  obvious  common  sense  of  the  matter  is  just  that 
which  Mr.  Howe  not  only  misses,  but  actually  denies.  That 
metallic  money  derives  its  sole,  or  almost  its  sole,  value  from  the 
mercantile  worth  of  the  metal  whereof  it  is  formed ;  that  this  is 
the  vital  essential  distinction  between  token  money  like  our 
shillings,  which  derive  their  value  from  the  legal  rate  of  exchange, 
and  silver  francs  or  dollars,  which  are  worth  exactly  the  quantity 
of  silver  they  contain  ;  that  gold  is  a  commodity  exactly  like  any 
other,  and  the  value  of  a  sovereign  exactly  that  of  the  gold  it  contains 
plus  the  cost  of  mintage — these  are  the  truths  that  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  science  of  currency.  A  man  who  misses  these  can  have 
nothing  to  say  which  is  worth  the  attention  either  of  practical  or 
of  scientific  economists ;  and  as  Mr.  Howe  begins  by  ignoring  or 
denying  these  essential  truths,  the  rest  of  his  work  is  hardly  worth 
the  labour  of  perusal — a  labour  greatly  and  wantonly  enhanced 
by  the  exceedingly  tedious  phraseology  which,  in  expounding  what 
he  calls  the  “  mathematics  of  money,”  it  has  pleased  the  author 
to  employ.  In  truth,  as  is  the  case  with  most  crotcheteers  on  this 
subject,  he  seems  to  have  begun  by  bewildering  himself,  and  will 
no  doubt  succeed  in  bewildering  a  certain  number  of  readers. 

Mr.  Appleton’s  series  of  volumes  on  Building  a  Home,  on  laying 
out  Home  Grounds,  on  the  Home  Garden,  and  on  Household 
Management  (5),  are  pleasant  as  well  as  practical  reading,  but 
their  practical  value  is  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  almost 
confined  to  America.  The  conditions  of  building,  the  value  of 
land  and  domestic  arrangements,  are  so  different  in  England  and 
America  that  from  a  practical  treatise  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  readers  of  the  one  country  those  of  the  other  can  at  most  only 
pick  up  a  few  useful  hints.  The  Amenities  of  Home  is  a  work  of 
a  somewhat  different,  a  much  more  generally  valuable  and  yet 
hardly  less  practical,  character.  Simple,  unaffected,  and  unpre¬ 
tentious,  it  contains,  we  think,  more  sound  practical  sense  upon  a 
subject  interesting  to  all,  and  yet  on  which  few  can  write  what  is 
worth  reading,  than  any  book  of  good  advice  we  have  lately  seen. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  (6),  like  those  of  its  elder  sister  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  are  hardly  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
They  are,  however,  of  such  general  interest  that  we  can  hardly 
pass  over  without  mention  the  two  solid  volumes  which  record  the 
proceedings  of  the  twenty-ninth  meeting,  held  at  Boston  in  August 
1880. 

To  Mr.  Merriman’s  treatise  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  (7)  the 
same  remark  applies.  It  is  purely  mathematical  and  technical,  but 
contains  some  observations  on  ancient  geometry  and  geodesy  from 
the  mathematical  point  of  view  which  possess  a  more  general 
interest. 

Mr.  Elder’s  Memoir  of  Henry  C.  Carey  (8)  has  at  least  the 
merit  claimed  for  it.  It  is,  what  very  few  American  memoirs  are, 
a  “  brief  biography.”  Mr.  Carey,  as  our  elder  readers  at  least  will 
remember,  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  certainly  the  most 
popular,  economist  of  the  United  States.  He  owed  his  popularity, 
however,  less  to  his  intellectual  powers  and  mastery  of  his  subject, 

(4)  The  Common  Sense,  the  Mathematics,  and  the  Metaphysics  of  Money. 
By  J.  B.  Howe,  Author  of  “  Monetary  and  Industrial  Fallacies,”  &c. 
Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  Sc  Co.  i88r. 

(5)  Appleton's  Home  Books. —  Building  a  Home.  By  A.  F.  Oakev. 
Home  Grounds.  By  A.  F.  Oakey.  The  Home  Garden.  By  Ella  It. 
Church.  Household  Hints.  By  Emma  W.  Babcock.  Amenities  of  Home. 
New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(6)  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  oj 
Science.  Twenty-ninth  Meeting-,  August  1880.  Salem  :  the  Association. 
London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(7)  The  Figure  of  the  Earth  :  an  Introduction  to  Geodesy.  By  Mansfield 
Merriman,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  New  York:  Wiley  &  Sons. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

„  (3)  -4  Memoir  of  Henry  C.  Carey.  By  William  Elder.  Philadelphia : 
Baird  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 


both  of  which  undoubtedly  entitled  him  to  attention,  than  to 
the  singularly  perverse  use  be  made  of  them.  No  other  writer  on 
economic  science  of  anything  like  equal  ability  and  knowledge  has 
devoted  bis  powers,  not  to  correct,  but  to  justify,  the  economic 
follies  of  bis  countrymen,  to  contradict  all  the  first  principles  of 
practical  economics  as  understood  by  every  leading  European 
authority  with  scarcely  an  exception.  The  Eair-traders  of  to¬ 
day  might  find  a  store  of  plausible  Protectionist  arguments,  such 
as  they  have  shown  no  ability  to  devise  for  themselves,  in  his  well- 
known  treatises. 

On  natural  history  we  have  some  volumes  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  Dr.  Henshall  devotes  a  solid  octavo  volume  of 
450  pages  to  the  Black  Bass  (9) — the  American  perch,  it  might 
perhaps  he  called — to  its  haunts,  habits,  structure,  and  place 
among  fishes,  and  to  the  means  of  capturing  it  according  to  rule. 
The  work  is  half  scientific,  half  sporting,  and  in  both  branches 
the  author  seems  equally  interesting  and  equally  master  of  his 
theme.  Mr.  ITervey’s  work  on  Sea  Mosses  (10)  has  fewer  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  general  reader ;  hut  to  the  collector  or  botanical 
student,  for  whom  it  is  apparently  intended,  both  the  text  and 
the  excellent  coloured  drawings  which  illustrate  it  will  doubtless 
he  attractive.  The  one  grave  defect  iu  Mr.  Scudder's  monograph 
on  American  Butterflies  (11)  is  the  absence  of  colour  in  the  illus¬ 
trations,  which,  being  mere  engravings,  can  show  only  the  form 
and  shading  of  these  beautiful  insects,  and  therefore  fail  to  give 
any  true  idea  of  their  especial  glories  to  those  who  have  not 
observed  them  or  their  like.  New  England  Bird  Life  (12)  has 
avowedly  a  limited  and  purely  local  scope,  and,  even  so,  it  is  im¬ 
perfect  as  yet,  dealing  only  with  the  class  of  Oscines. 

Mr.  Bailey’s  Book  of  Ensilage  (13)  deserves  a  mention,  though 
its  value  is  purely  technical  and  professional.  It  sets  forth  at 
length  a  method  of  preserving  green  corn,  largely  used  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle  in  America,  and  other  fodder  in  a  fresh  state, 
without  the  fermentation  or  putrefaction  from  which  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  even  imperfectly  dried 
grasses.  By  feeding-  cattle  on  fodder  that  retains  all  its  juices 
fresh  and  sweet  as  when  first  cut,  the  quantity  of  milk  obtained 
from  a  given  amount  of  food  is,  of  course,  largely  increased.  The 
subject  may  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  our  dairy  farmers.  Dr. 
Thurber  publishes  another  similar  pamphlet  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  (14). 

Dr.  Wheeler’s  Foreigner  in  China  (15)  contains  a  good  deal  of 
useful  information  respecting  the  recent  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  of  England  with  the  Celestial  Empire,  known,  no 
doubt,  to  those  who  happen  to  remember  the  newspapers  of  the 
time,  but  forgotten  by  a  much  larger  number.  But  the  writers 
heart  is  in  another  part  of  his  work,  the  description  of  missionary 
efforts  and  of  the  obstacles  they  have  met ;  and  on  this  subject  he 
has  much  that  is  new  and  interesting-  to  say. 

That  any  one  should  think  it  worth  while  to  write  and  publish 
a  minute  and  elaborate  account  of  the  dramatic  career  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Forrest  (16)  may  seem,  to  those  for  whom  the  interest  of 
the  theatre  is  purely  ephemeral,  somewhat  surprising.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  Americans  have  either  an  unusual  amount 
of  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  biography  of  public  characters,  in 
whatever  career  their  notoriety  has  been  acquired,  or  a  very  special 
preference  for  this  kind  of  literature.  The  multitude  of  biographies 
of  men  far  less  generally  known  than  Mr.  Forrest,  and  of  scarcely 
more  public  importance,  is  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  phenomena 
of  Transatlantic  literature. 

Boston  Town  (17)  is  a  popular  kind  of  history  of  the  oldest, 
and  perhaps  in  many  respects  still  the  first,  of  Anglo-American  cities, 
given  in  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  between  a  grandfather, 
who  personally  remembers  great  part  of  the  facts  he  relates,  and 
grandchildren  who  do  not  seem  to  find  either  himself  or  his 
information  tedious ;  a  fact  less  surprising,  perhaps,  in  this  case 
than  in  most  books  in  which  the  same  form  has  been  adopted. 

We  have  several  volumes  of  verse,  whereof  Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor’s  Home  Ballads  (18)  alone  perhaps  deserve  the  name  of 
poetry.  The  worst  of  all  is  a  versified  biography  of  President 


(9)  Booh  of  the  Black  Bass ;  comprising  its  complete  Scientific  and  Life 
History.  Illustrated.  By  J.  A.  Henshall,  M.L).  Cincinnati :  Clarke 
&  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(10)  Sea  Mosses  :  a  Collector's  Guide  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Marine  Alga:.  By  A.  B.  Hervey,  A.M.  Boston:  S.  E.  Cassino. 
London :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(11)  Butterflies-,  their  Structure,  Changes,  and  Life  Histories,  with 
special  reference  to  American  Forms.  Illustrated.  By  Samuel  H. 
Scudder.  New  York  :  Holt  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(12 )  New  England  Bird  Life.  Revised  and  Edited  from  the  MS.  of 
Winfred  A.  Steams,  by  Dr.  E.  Coues,  U.S.A.  Part  I.  Oscines.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(13)  The  Booh  of  Ensilage;  or,  the  New  Dispensation  for  Farmers. 
By  j.  M.  Bailey.  Farmer’s  Edition.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(14)  Silos  and  Ensilage.  By  Dr.  G.  Thurber.  Illustrated.  New  York  : 
Orange  Judd  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 

(15)  The  Foreigner  in  China.  By  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.D.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.D.  Chicago :  Griggs  &  Co.. 
London  :  Trubner  Sc  Co.  1881. 

(16)  Edwin  Forrest.  By  Lawrence  Barrett.  Illustrated.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Trubner  Sc  Co.  1881. 

(17)  Boston  Town.  By  II.  E.  Scudder,  Author  of  the  “  Bodley  Books.” 
Illustrated.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  Sc  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 
i88r. 

(18)  Home  Ballads.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Illustrated.  Boston* 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  Sc  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  18S2. 
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Lincoln  (19),  which  contrives  to  render  ridiculous  even  what  was 
really  great  or  pathetic  in  the  story  of  a  man  whose  position  was 
far  above  his  powers,  but  whose  powers  seemed  constantly  to 
rise  towards,  if  never  up  to,  the  greatness  of  his  opportunities. 
St.  Olaf  s  Kirk  (20)  has  merits,  or  it  would  hardly  have  reached  a 
second  edition,  but  scarcely  merit  enough,  to  secure  it  a  Trans¬ 
atlantic  circulation.  The  Consolation  (21),  a  treatise  on  death  and 
other  human  calamities,  will  hardly  console  a  single  reader.  The 
volumes  containing  Shakspeare’s  tragedies  of  Cymheline  and 
Coriolanus  (22)  complete,  we  are  informed,  a  new  carefully 
expurgated  and  annotated  edition  of  Shakspeare  intended  for 
school  use. 

(19)  Abraham  Lincoln;  the  Type  of  American  Genius:  an  Historical 
Romance.  By  Rufus  Blanchard.  Wheaton:  R.  Blanchard.  1882. 

(20)  The  Legend  of  St.  Olaf  8  Kirk.  By  G.  Houghton,  Author  of 
“  Christmas  Booklet.”  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1882. 

(21)  The  Consolation :  a  Poem.  By  G.  Gerrard.  Toronto :  Hunter, 
Rose,  &  Co.  1881. 

(22)  Annotated  English  Classics. — Shakespeare's  Cymheline  and  Coriolanus. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  for  use  in  Schools  and  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Heath.  1881. 


NOTICE. 

TVe  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  refected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ive  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  IIe view,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Ad.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
David  Jones,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  A  Trafalgar  Square, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 


"ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

^  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers , Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  aud  is  a  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

l'rcsident— His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 

Committee  of  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  IIICKS-BE  ACn,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,M.P. 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTIIERON-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

EDWARD  BOWLY,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMUNDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER,  M.P. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diploma,  &c.* 
apply  to  the  Principal. 

 NEXT  SESSION  begins  January  31. 


f ^.IRTON  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. — The  Entrance  Ex- 

animation  will  be  held  in  March  at  London  and  Dublin,  and  in  June  at  London  and 
Edinburgh.  The  Examination  will  also  be  held  at  other  centres  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
candidates  arc  forthcoming.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Croom 
Robertson,  31  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  London,  W. 

The  following  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  connexion  with  the  Examination  :— 

March,  1882.  Two  Scholarships,  given  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  tenable  for  three  3rears, 
and  of  the  value  of  £60  and  £40  respectively. 

A  Scholarship  of  £50  a  year  for  three  years,  to  be  awarded  on  an  Examination  in  Classics. 

June,  1882.  The  Clotliworkers’  Exhibition,  of  the  value  of  Eighty  Guineas  a  year  for  three 
years. 

The  Russell  Gurney  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £45  a  year  for  three  years,  to  be  awarded 
upon  an  Examination  in  History. 

A  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  £60  a  year  for  three  years,  the  competition  for  which  is  limited 
to  candidates  at  the  Edinburgh  centre. 


"RRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

Principal— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal — Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  special  Army  Class  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
and  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  time.  The  course  of  instruction 
enables  Boys  to  go  up  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  27. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 


rrRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

J -  Founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY, 
M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Preparation  for 
the  Universities,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Special  Classes  for  the  Army  Examina¬ 
tions.  Great  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys. 
Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  & c.  &e.  Terms  50  and  60  Guineas  per 
annum.— Apply  to  the  Warden. 


ABINGDON  SCHOOL,  BERKS. — An  Old  Foundation,  six 

A  roiles  from  Oxford,  with  New  Buildings  on  gravel  soil,  in  large  playing  fields,  and  every 
requisite  for  health,  study,  nnddomestic  comfort.  Thorough  education  given  at  moderate  cost 
to  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Young  Boys  carefully  prepared  for  the  larger  Public  Schools. 

Valuable  University  Scholarships  attached  to  the  School _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers, 

Head-Master. 


HPHEOLOGICAL,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY,  CIVIL 

SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS _ PUPILS  rapidly  and  successfully  pre- 

Sared.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references.— Address,  Rev.  W.  II.  Rowlandson,  Great 
raxted,  Witham. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 


^MESBURY  house,  PAGE  HEATH,  BIOKLEY,  Kent. 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 


OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,361,  NOVEMBER  26,  1881: 


Germany.  The  Stafford  Election. 

Speeches  of  the  Week.  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Senate.  Scotch  Disestablishment. 
Progress  of  Confiscation  and  Anarchy.  The  late  Mr.  Greg. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

The  Home  Secretary  and  the  London  School  Board. 


St.  Martin’s  Summer.  Life  in  North  Cornwall. 

Living  and  Thriving  under  Democracy.  Penny  Dreadfuls. 
Small-Pox  Hospitals.  The  Trimolet  Collection  at  Dijon. 

The  Theatrical  Libel  Case.  The  Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports. 
Close  of  the  Racing  Season. 


Life  and  Speeches  of  Mr.  Bright. 

Madden’s  Coins  of  the  Jews.  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  Old  Factory.  Shairp’s  Aspects  of  Poetry.  Sport  in  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus. 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases.  The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Christmas  Books.  American  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,360,  NOVEMBER  19,  1881: 

The  Colston  Speeches— Lord  Granville  on  Egypt— The  Apotheosis  of  M.  Paul  Bert— 
Mr.  Bright  at  Rochdale— Spain— The  St.  Paul’s  Industrial  School — The  Indian 
Cotton  Duties— New  Public  Offices — Smoke. 

Rosmini — International  Body-Snatching— Mr.  Caird  on  the  Land  Question—  CEdifte 
Roi  at  the  Theatre  Fran<;ais— Sir  Oriel  Forsters  Half-Crown — The  Future  of 
Field  Artillery — An  Infernal  Dictionary — Training — The  Economic  Problems 
before  the  New  French  Government. 

Morley’s  Life  of  Cobden — The  Eastern  Menace — "Mr.  Buchanan’s  Study  of  Hate — 
Hindu  Society — Koumiss— The  Turn  of  the  Tide — Gascoigne’s  Liber  Veritatum 
— Two  Minor  Novels — German  Literature. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TYORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,”  each 33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian  Martyrs,” &e. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily , Ten  toSix.  Is. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT.— A  MEETING  of  the 

SOCIETY  of  ARTS  -will  be  held  on  Friday,  December  2,  to  consider  and  discuss  the  Bill 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  Patent  Law  prepared  by  the  Council  of  the  Society. 

Non-members  of  the  Society  who  desire  to  attend  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  curd 
of  admission. 

H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD,  Secretary. 

Society’s  House,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATII.— The  College  is 

divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BOARDERS  are  taken  in  the  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Head-Master;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  liev.  Philip  Crick,  M.A. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Delicate  or  Backward  Boys.— For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours, 
&e.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A. 


Greek  School  Books,  receives  THIRTY-THREE  BOYS,  under  the  age  of  Fifteen, 
to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 


WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  HURSLEY,  HANTS.— 

A.  M.  TIEATHCOTE.  B.A.,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  YOUNG  BOYS  for  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Number  under  Twenty.  Two  Resident  Assistant-Masters.  The  house  is  quite 
in  the  country,  and  in  a  healthy  position.  Full  particulars  on  application.— Address,  Woolley 
Green,  near  Romsey. 


XYYERES,  South  of  FRANCE.— An  OXFORD  M.A.,  and 

Burrister-at-Law  (Married-),  an  experienced  and  successful  Tutor,  residing  in  his  own 
Villa,  which  is  most  beautifully  and  healthily  situated,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  in  delicate 
health.  Special  advantages  for  French  conversation — Address,  W.  Henley  Ciiater,  Lea 
Rossignols,  Hy&res  (Var),  France. 


JNDIAN  BOYS.— Rev.  R.  A.  CAYLEY  desires  to  make  a 

HOME  for  Two  or  Three  (brothers  preferred),  aged  from  Eleven  to  Sixteen,  and  to  send 
to  Public  School  with  his  own  Sons.-  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  Scampton  Rectory,  Lincoln. 


P  DUO ATION.— SOUTH  KENSINGTON.— A  LADY,  who 

-*—■ *  has  resided  several  years  on  the  Continent,  who  holds  a  Cambridge  Certificate  (Honour), 
and  who  was  formerly  governess  in  a  Nobleman’s  family,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
PUPILS.  Eminent  Professors.  Desirable  companionship.— Address,  Principal,  138  Lexham 
Gardens,  Cromwell  Road. 


T30YS  from  Public  Schools  and  others  DECEIVED  for  the 

U  CHRISTMAS  VACATION  by  the  HEAD- MASTER  of  CIIARDSTOCK  COLLEGE, 
Dorset.— Particulars  on  application. 


A  RESPECTABLE  COUPLE,  giving  up  housekeeping,  would 

be  glad  to  meet  with  a  SITUATION  of  TRUST  ;  town  or  country.  A  nobleman  or 
gentleman  with  fishing  or  shooting  box  would  find  them  capable  of  doing  all  required  ;  have 
been  in  good  families — Address,  J.  M.,  7  Bay lmm  Street,  Camden  To w n. 


INTENT  PRESENTATION.— For  SALE,  the  next  PRE- 

'  SENTATION  to  a  valuable  RECTORY,  with  very  superior  House  and  Grounds, 
Vineries,  and  Gardens,  charmingly  situated,  in  tlie  County  of  Suflblk,  within  a  mile  of  First- 
class  Station  and  Market  Town,  and  easy  drive  of  the  Sea.  Population,  about  1,000.  Good 

Parish  Endowments.  Income,  about  £1,000,  chiefly  from  Rent  Charges _ Apply  to  Mr.  R. 

II.  Reeve,  Solicitor,  Lowestoft,  or  Messrs.  FLICK  &  Son,  Land  Agents,  Saxmundham, 
Suffolk. 


rPO  NEWSPAPER  PROPRIETORS,  PRINTERS,  &c.— As 

the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  will  on  and  after  January  2  next  be  produced  on  New,  Fast, 
Perfecting  Machines,  the  MACHINERY  by  which  the  paper  is  at  present  printed  is  for  SALE. 
It  consists  of  two  Hoe  Printing  Machines,  complete— a  Six  Feeder  and  a  Four  Feeder.  They 
are  both  in  perfect  working  order  and  in  excellent  repair,  and  can  be  seen  at  work  in  the  “  Pall 
Mall  Gazette”  Office  any  afternoon,  by  previous  arrangement.  For  further  particulars  apply 
to  the  Manager,  “  Pall  MalL  Gazette  ”  Office,  2  Northumberland  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


TNVES TMENT  in  PUBLIC-HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

INVESTMENT  may  be  made  of  Sums  and  Multiples  of  £100  up  to  £1,000  in  purchase  of 
Joint  Ownerships— anonymous  if  desired— in  PUBLIC-HOUSE  PROPERTY  to  yield  reliable 

interest  of  20  per  cent,  from  thoroughly-tried  Businesses _ Particulars  to  be  obtained  upon 

a pplication— personal  or  with  reference— to  Messrs.  Walter  Jarvis  &  Triscott,  Solicitors, 
2  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. _ 

RIGHTO N. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms .  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  aud  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

(  NNE-FOURTII  of  those  suffering  from  blindness  can  trace  tkeir 

calamity  to  the  use  of  common  spectacles  or  lenses  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight. 
Mr.  IIENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  PERSONALLY  adapts  his  Improved 
Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square,  London,  daily  (Saturdays 
excepted)  ten  to  lour.  SIR  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:— “I  have  tried  the  principal 
opticians  in  London  without  success,  hut  j  our  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of 
your  glasses,  as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.”  DR.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late 
Surgeon -Major,  W.E.M.,  writes  “  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  thatjny  sight  could 
have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  62.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
Consulting  Physician,  Westminster  Hospital  ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Major-Gen. 
Spurgin,  C.B.,  Aldershot ;  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds 
of  others.  Mr.  Laurance’s  Pamphlet,  “  Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 

- ♦ - 

QCOTTISH  UNION  and  NATIONAL  INSURANCE 

O  COMPANY.  Established  1824. 

CAPITAL  SIX  MILLIONS  STERLING. 

Invested  Funds,  £2, 700, 000.  Yearly  Revenue,  £600,000. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  POLICIES 

At  Premiums  which  do  not  exceed  and,  in  many  cases,  are  less  than  those  of  other 
oliices  without  pro  tits. 

£250  £1,000  £500 

for  Secured  by  Payment  of  for 

£5  5s.  £  2  1  £10  10s. 

yearly,  at  age  31  next  birthday. 

They  share  in  Profits  when  the  Premiums  received,  with  4  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
amount  to  the  SUM  ASSURED. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Chief  Offices. 

EDINBURGH.  .  LONDON. 

35  St.  Andrew  Square.  I  3  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  Established  1803. _I  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  i  and  22  PALL  MALL.S.W. 
CAPITAL,  11,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“VT  ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836.  1  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,000,000,  of  which  paid  up  £300,000. 

Fire  Reserve  Funds,  £698,198. 

Life  Funds  as  per  last  account,  £1,553,028. 


p  I  I  CE  N  I  N  FIRE  OFFICE. 

LOMBARD  STREET  and  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.— Established  1782. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  and  Lightning  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Loss  claims  arranged  with  promptitude  and  liberality. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  Secretary. 


GUN  FIRE  OFFICE. 

^  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.  CnARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Yere  Street),  W.  Established  1710. 

Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  effected.  Sum  Insured  in  1880,  £262,745,653.  LIGHTNING 
LOSSES,  whether  by  Fire  or  Concussion,  admitted. 

FRANCIS  B.  RELTON,  Secretary. 


TPURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  CashPrices  ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  pricedCatalogue,witli  Terms, postfree.— 248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19.  20,  and21  MorwellStreet,  W.  Established  1862. 


HEAL  &  SON 

HAVE  ADDED 

SITTING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

BEDROOM  FURNIT  URE. 

A  Catalogue  of  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  with  GOO  Designs, 
sent  free  by  post. 


HEAL  &  SON,  195  to  19S  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 


“  TONIC i  RESTORATIVE ,  ENLIVENING.’' 

Dr.  Thilenius,  of  Soden. 

Annual  sale  9  millions. 


THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY ,  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 


“  BY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

natural  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of 
the  tine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicutely-fiavoured 
beverage,  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors’  bills. 
It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a 
constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds 
of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack 
wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  Wc  may  escape  many 
a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure 
blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.” 

Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Makers  of  Epps’s  Chocolate 
Essence,  for  afternoon  use. 

GOLD  MEDAL.  PARIS.  FIRST  AWARD,  SYDNEY, 

F  E  Y’S  COCOA  EXTRACT. 

Guaranteed  pure  Cocoa  only,  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

“  Strictly  pure,  and  well  manufactured.”— W.  W.  STODDART,  City  A  nalyst ,  Bristol. 

(CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. — Nothing  is  so  highly  appre- 

elated  as  a  ease  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered 
of  any  Wine  Merchant.  Queen’s  quality,  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  dozen.  Sports- 
mun's  special  quality,  50s.  per  dozen — Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


EPPS’S 

COCOA. 

GRATEFUL 

AND 

COMFORTING. 


BOOKS,  &c. 

— ♦ — 


Many  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Best  Books  of  the  Season 
ARE  IN  CIRCULATION  AT 

MUDIE’S  SELECT'  LIBRARY. 

Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increases,  and  an  ample  supply  is 
provided  of  all  Forthcoming  Books  of  general  interest  as  they  appear. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ONE*  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 

Prospectuses  postage  free  on  application. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY',  Limited,  SO  to  34  New  Oxford  Street. 
CITY  OFFICE— 2  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  LIBRARY. 


DECORATION. 


]\  TORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-*-*-*-  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISE1ING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 


entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

JAPANESE 

FOR  DADOS,  WALLS,  AND  SCREENS. 
From  15s.  per  piece. 

LEATHER 

WALL  PAPERS  AND  CURTAIN  STUFFS. 
Ai^stic  and  Inexpensive. 
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CABINET  MINISTERS  ON  IRELAND. 

F  Lord  Hartington  is  not,  like  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  a 
bom  and  trained  orator,  be  has  become  by  practice  an 
advocate  of  considerable  skill.  In  the  earlier  part  of  bis 
speech  at  Blackburn  be  replied,  not  -without  plausibility  or 
force,  to  many  hostile  comments  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  party  in  and  out  of  office.  It  happened  that  about  the 
same  time  his  colleague,  speaking  at  Derby,  supplied  the 
■most  appropriate  comment  on  Lord  Hartington’s  elaborate 
•argument.  “  I  will  not,”  said  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  “take 
■“  you  back  again  on  that  long  and  weary  journey  over  the 
“  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  or  the  sands  of  South  Africa, 
“  or  the  frontiers  of  Greece,  or  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  If 
“  the  people  of  England  have  not  made  up  their  minds  on 
“  these  subjects,  I  do  not  think  they  are  ever  likely  to  do 
“  so.”  Lord  Hartington  had  prudently  kept  clear  of  the 
sands  of  South  Africa,  if  indeed  the  Transvaal  is  sandy. 
It  was  morally  and  politically  easier  to  climb,  in  a  rhetorical 
sense,  the'  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  explore  the 
frontiers  of  Greece,  or  traverse  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Whether  or  not  the  people  of  England  have  made  up  their 
minds  on  these  points,  they  have  dismissed  the  subject 
from  their  thoughts  ;  but  possibly  Lord  Hartington  may 
have  done  some  service  to  his  cause  by  reminding  his  con¬ 
stituents,  for  the  twentieth  time,  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  have  always  been  in  the  right.  It  is  wholly  by 
accident  that  the  policies  of  the  late  and  present  Go¬ 
vernment  have  become  respectively  associated  with  Con¬ 
servative  or  Liberal  opinions.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
(happened  to  be  the  Conservative  leader,  continued  the 
system  of  Lord  Palmerston,  while  Lord  Palmerston’s 
official  and  political  successor  entirely  reversed  the  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  In  choosing  between 
two  bodies  of  statesmen,  it  is  reasonable  to  judge  their 
personal  merits  in  part  by  the  soundness  of  their  doctrines 
of  foreign  policy ;  but  the  sands  of  Africa  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Asia  are  equally  irrelevant  to  the  legislative  and 
.administrative  measures  which  ought  to  be  applied  to 
Ireland.  On  the  only  question  which  at  present  excites 
general  interest  neither  Lord  Hartington  nor  Sir  AV. 
Harcourt  contributed  much  information  ;  but  there  was  a 
marked  distinction  in  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  they 
respectively  approached  the  subject. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt,  in  his  long  and  able  speech,  care¬ 
fully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  defiance  of  the  law  which 
prevails  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  It  may  not  be  the 
fault  of  the  Government  that  it  is  unable  to  establish 
order  ;  but  to  the  Government  and  to  the  nation 
at  large  it  is  the  gravest  of  misfortunes.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  unprecedented  experiments  in  remedial  legislation, 
it  is,  above  all  things,  urgent  to  inquire  whether  they 
have  succeeded.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  paid  a  well-deserved 
■tribute  to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Forster; 
but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
arm  the  Irish  Government  with  additional  powers.  A 
jear  ago  it  was  understood  that  the  Cabinet  deliberately 
withheld  from  the  Chief  Secretary  means  of  protecting 
peace  and  property  which  he  had  demanded  as  necessary 
or  desirable.  During  the  Session  of  Parliament  the  Land 
League  was  allowed,  with  almost  entire  impunity,  to 
establish  its  tyranny  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  Both  Lord 
Hartington  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  twit  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  fact  that  the  Land  League  was  already 
organized  before  the  change  of  Administration ;  but  the 


future  supremacy  which  it  was  to  attain  had  not  then 
been  foreseen  by  either  party.  At  the  time  of  the 
general  election  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  own  purposes 
asserted  that,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  his  Land 
Act  of  1870,  Ireland  was  unprecedentedly  tranquil  and  con¬ 
tented.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  about  the  same  time, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  indicated  the 
approach  of  danger,  he  was  assailed  with  a  storm  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  invective.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  blames  the  late 
Government  for  not  inti’oducing  a  Land  Act,  forgetting 
that,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stated,  the  incoming  Cabinet 
had  not  included  a  Land  Act  in  its  list  of  necessary 
measures.  Both  Ministers  prudently  abstain  from  men¬ 
tioning  the  Disturbance  Bill,  which  contributed,  by  the 
introduction  and  by  the  defeat  of  the  measure,  to  promote 
agrarian  agitation.  Lord  Hartington  alone  thinks  it 
necessary  to  account  for  the  prolonged  toleration  of  violence 
and  disorder. 

It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  the  present  unanimity 
of  the  Liberal  party  is  in  some  degree  attributable 
to  the  ostentatious  reluctance  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  used  its  powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Hartington,  the  Irish  party  of  revolu¬ 
tion  would,  if  the  Government  had  acted  more  readily, 
“  have  been  reinforced  by  a  large  contingent  of  opinion 
“  and  sympathy  in  England.”  The  conjecture  may 
perhaps  be  well  founded  ;  but  it  is  not  complimentary  to 
the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  According  to 
Loi’d  Hartington,  the  extreme  Radicals  were  too  blind 
to  anticipate  the  necessary  consequences  of  inaction, 
or  too  factious  to  aid  the  Government  in  guarding 
against  imminent  danger.  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  wholly  different  apology 
for  the  long-suffering  of  the  Government.  The  Land 
League,  with  all  its  atrocities,  was  in  his  opinion  a 
legitimate  and  useful  organization,  because  it  exercised 
pressure  on  Parliament  to  pass  the  Land  Bill.  When  its 
task  was  accomplished  it  incurred  the  penalty  of  sup¬ 
pression,  not  as  a  murderous  and  predatory  conspiracy, 
but  because  it  thwarted  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  policy  which  it  had  before  facilitated. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  Liberal 
section  which  would,  in  Lord  Hartington’s  judgment, 
have  supplied  a  contingent  to  the  party  of  Irish  revolu¬ 
tion.  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  perhaps,  thought  it  better  to 
abstain  from  a  defence  of  conduct  which  could  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  vindicated.  He  failed  to  observe  that  his  exag¬ 
gerated  charge  against  the  late  Government  involved  the 
admission  that  the  present  Ministers  were  to  blame  for 
not  attempting  to  suppress  or  restrain  the  Land  League. 
If  Lord  Beaconsfield  ought  to  have  nipped  it  in  the  bud,* 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  boasting  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  it  would  seem  that  his  successors  were  not  justi¬ 
fied  in  acquiescing  in  its  full-grown  enormity,  either  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  or  on  Lord  Hartington’s  alleged 
grounds  of  toleration.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  associates  from  the  first  avowed  their  purpose  of 
prohibiting  the  payment  of  rent,  or  of  arbitrarily  limiting 
its  amount ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  that  their 
mandates  would  be  generally  obeyed,  or  that  they  would 
inspire  universal  terror.  The  atrocious  practice  of  “  Boy- 
“  cotting  ”  had  not  been  invented  when  the  agitation  wa3 
in  bud. 

It  is  in  speaking  of  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act 
that  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  part  company. 
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No  one  supposes  that  Sir  W.  Harcourt  consciously 
favours  legislative  or  judicial  spoliation;  but  be  rashly 
identifies  himself  with  au  interpretation  of  the  Act  which 
was  throughout  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
earnestly  repudiated  by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  over  and  over  again  that  liberal  landlords 
who  were,  as  ho  truly  declared,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
whole  number,  would  not  be  injured  by  the  assessment  of  a 
fair  rent.  The  Sub- Commissioners  have  so  far  made  reduc¬ 
tions  which,  if  all  rents  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner, 
will  involve  a  reduction  of  the  whole  rental  of  Ireland 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  It  is  of  course  possible  that,  as 
Lord  Hartington  hypothetically  suggests,  the  worst  cases 
may  have  been  tried  first ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  thatthe  Sub-Commissioners  have  dealt  with  exceptional 
instances  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  landlords.  Some  of 
them  have,  with  imprudent  garrulity,  propounded  doctrines 
which  could  only  be  held  by  violent  partisans.  One  lay 
judge  held  that  the  valuation  of  land  ought  to  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  badness  of  the  tenant’s  farming; 
another  declared  his  intention  of  disregarding  the  evidence 
of  paid  valuers  ;  and  the  presiding  lawyers  have  more  than 
once  announced  their  intention  of  being  guided  by  the 
opinion  of  their  colleagues,  who,  at  the  same  time 
witnesses  and  judges,  are  not  checked  by  opposing  testi¬ 
mony  or  by  cross-examination.  Justice  O’Hagan  himself 
caused  just  and  general  alarm  by  announcing  that  rent 
must  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enable  the  tenant  to  live 
and  thrive  on  the  farm.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  assumes 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Sub- Commissioners  are 
equitable,  and  he  consequently  affirms  that  the  only 
spoliation  in  question  is  that  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  tenant.  Lord  Hartington  is  more  discreet  in  re¬ 
minding  adverse  critics  that  the  decisions  which  have  caused 
so  much  indignation  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Chief  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  that  “  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  such 
“  full  and  detailed  information  as  to  the  evidence  on  which 
“  they  have  proceeded,  and  the  principles  by  which  they 
“  have  been  guided,  as  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  or 
“  a  final  judgment  on  their  proceedings.”  In  the  same 
spirit  judges  are  accustomed  to  tell  juries  that  they  must 
not  be  influenced  by  popular  rumour,  but  must  suspend 
their  judgments  until  they  have  heard  the  evidence.  It 
is  not  even  certain  that  the  reports  of  speeches  delivered 
by  the  Sub-Commissioners,  for  the  apparent  purpose 
of  eliciting  the  applause  -which  is  said  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  are  altogether  accurate.  Lord  Hartington  can 
only  hope  that  ordinary  cases  will  not  hereafter  “  show 
“  a  reduction  of  nearly  so  great  a  character  as  those 
“  of  which  we  have  lately  read.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Hartington  shares  the  dissatisfaction  and 
uneasiness  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  have  been  generally  regarded.  Sir  W. 
Harcodrt  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage  to  the  cause 
which  he  supports,  have  declined  to  apologize  for  decisions 
which  at  first  sight  appear  monstrous  perversions  of  justice. 
His  assumption  that  the  judgments  delivered  are  just 
would  be  cruel  to  the  sufferers  if  it  were  not  merely 
thoughtless.  It  would  have  been  still  more  convenient  if  ho 
and  Lord  Hartington  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  gratify 
their  constituents  by  the  delivery  of  party  speeches.  The 
growing  nuisance  of  provincial  oratory  throws  an  additional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  considering  any  question  with 
reference  to  its  merits  or  to  the  public  interest. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

IF  the  opening  days  of  the  new  German  Parliament  have 
been  stormy,  they  have  been  instructive.  Prince 
■Bismarck  has  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  to  define  his 
object,  his  principles,  and  his  creed.  His  object  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  unity  of  the  German  Empire;  his  principles  are 
still  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  German  Empire  is 
founded  on  force,  and  must  be  maintained  by  force ;  his 
creed  is  that  he  believes,  as  every  great  man  believes,  in 
himself.  The  main  objection  to  all  he  says  is  not  that 
these  statements  are  in  any  way  untrue.  The  German 
Empire  exists,  and  every  German  question  must  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  supreme  question  whether  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  tends  to  strengthen  the  Empire  or  to  weaken  it, 
It  is  undeniable  that  the  Empire  was  founded  on  force, 
and  must  be  maintained  by  force.  It  was  blood  and  iron, 
not  enlightened  opinion,  that  triumphed  at  Sadowa  and 
Gravelotte,  Prince  Bismarck  dii-ected  this  force,  made 


the  Empire,  and  created  for  the  new  Empire  a  com¬ 
manding  position  in  Europe.  „  The  weak  point  in 
his  statement  is  that  it  dealt  rather  with  a  glorious 
past  than  with  a  perturbed  present  and  a  future  that 
inspires  grave  anxiety.  The  Germans  have  got  their 
Empire,  and  are,  .on  the  whole,  very  pleased  with  it; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  form  it  has 
assumed.  It  is  too  Prussian,  too  bureaucratic,  too  im¬ 
perious,  too  arbitrary.  It  threatens  to  become  the 
Empire  not  of  Germans,  but  of  Prussians,  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  of  petty  sovereigns  bowing  at  the  feet  of  the 
Hohenzolleiins.  The  Empire  was  made  by  force,  and  as 
against  outside  enemies  it  must  be  sustained  by  force, 
always  rhady  to  act,  and  to  act  with  efficiency.  But,  if  it 
is  added  that  it  must  be  internally  sustained  by  force,  if 
all  Germany  and  everything  German  is  to  be  under  the 
rule  of  the  Emperor,  the  army,  and  Prince  Bismarck  ; 
then  Germans  naturally  ask  whether  this  is  the  German 
Empire  that  was  promised  them,  which  they  aided  in 
establishing,  and  which  they  fondly  hoped  they  had 
secured.  Prince  Bismarck  converted  them  to  the  belief 
that  force  was  an  indispensable  means  to  an  end ;  but 
they  never  understood,  and  would  be  most  reluctant 
to  own,  that  force  was  to  be  the  end  as  well  as 
the  means,  and  that  they  were  always  to  be  under 
the  discipline  of  the  camp.  Then,  nothing  can  be 
stronger  than  the  personal  position  of  the  Prince.  He 
made  the  Empire,  and  he  made  it  powerful ;  and  his 
past  successes  have  been  so  great  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
to  find  him  claiming  a  right  to  be  considered  beforehand 
as  sure  of  success  in  everything  he  undertakes.  He  is 
extremely  dictatorial  and  often  wantonly  offensive ;  but 
his  arrogance,  and  even  his  petulance,  evidently  spring 
from  a  profound  conviction  that  he  alone  possesses  a 
master-mind,  and  that  he  is  thinking  of  great  things  while 
his  adversaries  are  thinking  of  small  things.  His  hearers 
are  compelled  to  admire,  if  they  cannot  forgive,  and  are  as 
much  overawed  as  they  ai'e  alienated.  But  the  more 
Prince  Bismarck  magnifies  his  personal  importance  and 
his  personal  triumphs,  the  more  Germany  come?  to  think 
that  the  Empire  as  he  conceives  it  is  bound  up  with  his 
personal  existence.  It  may  live  w-hile  he  lives  ;  but  it 
may  also  die  when  he  dies.  An  Empire  created  by  and 
for  Prince  Bismarck  may  be  buried  in  his  grave.  After 
him  the  deluge,  is  the  thought  that  Prince  Bismarck 
breathes  every  hour  into  the  minds  of  his  counti’ymen  : 
and,  as  they  may  survive  to  see  it,  they  contemplate  the 
prospect  of  a  political  deluge  with  considerable  appre¬ 
hension. 

In  Prince  Bismarck’s  conception  of  the  German  Empire 
there  is  no  place  for  a  German  Parliament.  He  always 
looks  facts  in  the  face,  and  does  not  shrink  from  owning 
that  a  Parliament,  if  it  is  independent,  is  an  excrescence 
on  his  general  scheme.  He  calmly  told  the  German  Par¬ 
liament  that  in  old  days  he  had  got  on  perfectly  well 
without  a  Prussian  Parliament,  and  that  he  ‘did  not  see 
why  what  had  done  for  Prussia  might  not  do  for  Germany. 
He  and  the  Emperor  and  the  army  could  be  perfectly 
happy  without  a  set  of  factious  deputies  sitting  and 
chattering  in  a  large  room.  His  utterances  were  in  a 
much  milder  key  rvhen  he  strove  to  point  out  that 
the  new  Parliament  does  not  really  represent  Germany. 
The  Liberals  have,  as  he  thinks,  got  more  representa¬ 
tives  than  their  total  electoral  strength  justifies.  If 
he  honestly  thinks  so,  he  will  be  perfectly  warranted 
in  dissolving  the  present  Parliament  after  giving  it  a 
fair  trial.  But  a  long  Parliamentary  experience  enables 
Englishmen  to  say  that  too  much  importance  must  not 
be  attached  to  electoral  statistics.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  system  of  representation  in  which  the  returns  of 
any  particular  Parliament  correspond  precisely  with  the 
nominal  strength  of  parties  in  constituencies.  English 
Liberals  are  in  a  much  lai’ggr  majority  at  the  present 
moment  than  corresponds  with  the  balance  of  Liberal  over 
Conservative  voters.  Success  creates  success,  and  con¬ 
stituencies  are  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  party  triumph. 
Into  every  electoral  contest,  too,  there  is  imported  the  dark 
and  inscrutable  element  of  abstentions.  At  the  recent 
German  elections  the  abstentions  were  unusually  numerous. 
Why  were  they  numerous  ?  No  one,  not  even  experienced 
German  politicians,  could  give  a  complete  answer ;  but 
one  reason  must  have  been  that  many  who  were  slightly 
inclined  to  support  Prince  Bismarck  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  support  him  when  supporting  him  meant 
taking  the  trouble  to  vote.  They  had  no  enthusiam  or 
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conviction  ;  and  indolence  suggested  that  he  might  deserve 
to  be  supported,  but  that  he  must  look  out  for  himself ;  or 
that  he  was  not  quite  clear  whether  he  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  or  not,  and  they  need  not  worry  themselves  with  the 
solution  of  a  vexatious  problem  when,  to  gain  ease,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  stay  at  home.  A  penal  dissolution,  a  dis¬ 
solution  to  punish  a  Parliament  for  existing,  is  always  a 
hazardous  experiment,  and  would  be  especially  irritating 
in  Germany  at  the  present  moment.  Por  it  would  inevit¬ 
ably  be  coupled  with  Prince  Bismarck’s  declaration  that 
he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Empire  could  not  be 
governed  as  well  without  a  Parliament  as  with  one.  It 
would  be  a  challenge  to  Germany  to  see  whether  it  dared 
send  another  Parliament  which  would  prove  as  re¬ 
fractory  as  its  predecessor,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for 
putting  an  end  to  Parliaments  altogether.  There  is 
a  great  probability  that  Germany  would  accept  the 
challenge,  that  Liberal  activity  would  be  more  lively 
and  more  triumphant,  and  that  the  roll  of  Con¬ 
servative  abstentions  would  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  A  hasty  dissolution  might  not  impro¬ 
bably  be  the  means  of  forcing  on  the  serious  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  whole  nation  whether  it  is  true  that  a  German 
Parliament  in  the  present  day  is  like  the  Prussian  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  days  before  Sadowa,  and  can  be  safely  reduced 
to  being  little  more  than  an  important  appendage  to 
royalty. 

Whenever  Prince  Bismarck  makes  an  important  state¬ 
ment,  those  who  have  to  consider  it  start  with  two  great 
advantages.  They  are  sure  that  the  speaker  has  a  real 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  they  are  sure  that  the 
speaker  says  what  he  really  thinks.  When  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  states  that  Germany  would  view  with  indifference,  or 
at  least  with  submission,  the  abrogation  of  its  Parliament, 
or  its  reduction  to  the  position  of  a  Court  registering  the 
decrees  of  the  Government,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  thinks  this,  and  that  he  thinks  it  after  a  vast  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  profound  study  of  Germany  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  All  that  foreign  critics  can  do  is  to  call  to  their 
memory  the  numerous  instances  in  which  great  men  have 
made  great  mistakes.  With  all  his  experience  and  all  his 
insight,  the  First  Napoleon  was  utterly  blind  to  the  change 
which  French  feeling  had  undergone  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Empire.  And  there  are  general  reasons  for  thinking 
that  Prince  Bismarck  is  mistaken  now,  and  special  signs 
that  Germany  does  not  think  with  him,  which  at  least 
deserve  attention.  The  German  Parliament  binds  the 
German  people  together  in  a  way  in  which  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Parliament  did  not  in  old  days  bind  together 
the  Prussian  people.  The  German  Parliament  is 
much  more  than  an  expression  of  constitutionalism.  It 
typifies  not  only  the  union,  but  the  difference,  of  the 
different  German  States.  It  brings  particularism  face 
to  face  with  Imperialism.  It  is  the  safety-valve  of  local 
discontent.  It  allows  each  State  that  yields  to  feel  that  it  is 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  all  the  others.  The  views  enter¬ 
tained  in  Germany  on  religion,  on  political  economy,  on 
the  province  of  the  State,  are  intimately  associated  with 
distinct  localities.  These  localities  wish  their  opinions 
to  have  some  sort  of  fair  play  ;  and  what  they  chiefly 
prize  in  the  German  Parliament  is  that  it  gives 
them  an  opening  by  which  their  opinions  may  in¬ 
fluence  all  Germany.  If  there  was  no  Parliament,  each 
State  would  be  driven  back  on  itself.  It  could  not  help 
obeying  the  dictates  of  the  Emperor  and  the  army  ;  but  its 
thoughts  would  be  concentrated  on  itself,  or  might,  if 
taking  a  larger  scope,  be  directed  to  the  dangerous  desire 
of  getting  rid  of  the  pressure  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
army.  A  military  dictatorship,  which  is  really  what  Prince 
Bismarck  means,  might  be  perfectly  possible  in  a  single 
German  State  like  Prussia;  but  it  seems  quite  incompatible 
with  anything  like  the  unity  of  an  Empire  depending  on 
■the  voluntary  adhesion  of  its  fractions.  At  any  rate, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  only  this  but  every 
German  Parliament  thinks,  or  has  thought,  that 
its  existence  is  a  necessity,  and  that  every  attack 
on  its  proper  standing  must  be  jealously  watched. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  already  been  defeated  on  a  small 
question,  but  one  which  jarred  on  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Parliament.  He  merely  asked  for  a  trifling  sum  of 
4,oooZ.  for  the  expenses  of  a  Council  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  experts  whom  he  had  summoned  to  give 
him  advice.  The  last  Parliament  refused  the  vote,  and 
the  present  Parliament  has  repeated  the  refusal  by  a  very 
large  majority.  The  king  of  men  or  of  Germans 


could  not  get  ninety  members  to  vote  with  him,  be¬ 
cause  the  bulk  of  the  Chamber  was  determined  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  any  attempt,  however  slight  and  indirect,  to 
set  up  a  Council  outside  Parliament,  and  selected  not 
by  the  people,  but  by  the  Minister.  In  itself  the  vote 
is  unimportant.  Prince  Bismarck  has  no  more  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  present  Parliament  than  he  had  to 
complain  of  in  the  last  Parliament.  But  the  voto  is 
important  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  supposed 
indifference  of  Germany  to  the  existence,  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  its  Parliament.  He  made  a  passionate  appeal 
to  his  hearers  to  be  allowed  for  once  to  have  his  own 
way  in  a  trifling  matter ;  but  his  request  was  summa¬ 
rily  declined  when  a  Parliament  freshly  elected  by  tlio 
people  thought  its  own  dignity  and  independence  were 
touched. 


FURTHER  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  FRANCHISE. 

TWO  Judges  of  unquestionable  competence  have  by  a 
short  and  final  decision  effected  an  organic  and  per¬ 
haps  a  fatal  change  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  allowing  an 
appeal  from  the  most  important  act  of  judicial  legislation 
which  has  ever  nullified  the  intention  of  Parliament.  The 
Court  refused  the  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  judges 
had  no  doubt ;  but  the  consequences  of  a  judicial  decision 
deserve  consideration.  It  was  a  gross  error  in  the  framers 
of  the  Act  to  leave  the  Court  of  First  Instance  a  discretion 
as  to  granting  an  appeal ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Act 
was  not  regarded  as  important.  No  better  proof  can  be 
given  of  the  conflict  between  the  words  as  interpreted  by 
the  judges  and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  It 
is  probable  that  the  judgment  would  have  been  sustained ; 
but  in  a  second  and  more  deliberate  discussion  arguments 
might  have  been  adduced  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
urged  before  Justice  Denman  and  Justice  Bowen.  It  is  a 
sound  rule  of  law  that  the  purpose  of  the  Legislature 
must  be  exclusively  collected  from  the  words  of  an 
enactment.  It  is  immaterial  that  a  blunder  may  have 
been  notoriously  committed  either  by  the  member  who  has 
had  charge  of  a  Bill,  or  by  the  Parliamentary  draftsman  ; 
but,  if  possible,  one  part  of  the  statute  law  should  be 
reconciled  with  another,  and  an  interpretation  consistent 
with  common  sense  should  be  preferred  where  it  is  com¬ 
patible  with  grammatical  construction.  On  the  other 
hand,  Courts  cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  the  ruinous 
effects  which  may  follow  from  the  discovery  of  a  flaw 
in  a  legislative  measure.  If  Justice  Denman  had  been 
at  liberty  to  exercise  a  discretion,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  have  swamped  the  existing  borough  constitu¬ 
encies  and  the  future  county  constituencies  by  sud¬ 
denly  doubling  their  numbers.  It  is  notorious  that  in 
1867  both  parties  agreed,  with  more  or  less  sincerity  of 
conviction,  on  the  enfranchisement  of  householders  in 
boroughs.  The  ten  pound  franchise  of  1832  was 
abolished ;  but,  by  a  supplementary  provision,  lodgers 
paying  10 1.  rent  for  unfurnished  apartments  were  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  occupiers  of  entire  houses.  The 
privilege  was  evidently  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  a  lodger 
may  often  be  a  more  substantial  occupier  than  his  land¬ 
lord. 

The  Judges  have  now  practically  determined  that  the 
lodger  clauses  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  have  become 
inoperative  and  absurd.  A  lodger  paying  ten  pounds  of 
rent  is  entitled  to  the  franchise,  but  he  has  equally  a  right 
to  vote  if  he  pays  ten  shillings  or  tenpence.  It  is 
true  that  the  new  franchise  is  only  acquired  by  lodgers 
who  receive  no  personal  service  in  return  for  their  rent. 
The  distinction  increases  the  absurdity  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  as  it  has  now  been  interpreted.  The  lower  class  of 
lodgers  wait  on  themselves,  while  clerks  or  professional 
men  probably  employ  the  servant  of  the  house.  That 
Parliament  should  be  capable  of  so  foolish  and  mis¬ 
chievous  a  paradox  is  surprising  ;  but  Judges  cannot 
afford  to  be  startled  by  anomalies.  Almost  all  Liberals, 
including  Mr.  Bright  himself,  have  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  been  professedly  satisfied  with  the  borough 
franchise  as  they  supposed  it  to  exist,  though  they 
desired  to  extend  it  to  the  counties.  They  now  know  that 
they  have  been  entirely  mistaken  in  their  complacent 
approval  of  their  own  legislation.  Household  suffrage  is 
unmeaning  and  fallacious  now  that,  according  to  the 
Judges,  a  room  is  as  good  as  a  house.  By  the  interpreta- 
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tion  clause  of  an  Act  of  1868  the  definition  of  a  dwelling- 
house  settled  the  year  before  was  intentionally  altered. 
In  1867  a  vote  was  attached  to  the  occupation  of  “any 
“  part  of  a  house  occupied  as  a  separate  dwelling,  and 
“  separately  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.”  In  1868  a 
vote  was  conferred  by  the  occupation  of  “  any  part  of  a 
“  house  when  that  part  is  separately  occupied  as  a  dwell- 
“  ing.”  An  Act  of  1869  provided  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
any  qualification  or  franchise  dependent  on  payment  of 
Poor-rate,  payment  by  the  owner  should  be  equivalent  to 
payment  by  the  occupier  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  question  as  to  rating  arises  under  the  Act  of 
1868.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  a  room  in  a  house  becomes  a  dwelling-house 
when  it  is  separately  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  It  would 
follow  that  almost  every  male  adult  who  lives  under 
a  roof  would  be  entitled  to  vote.  It  seems  that 
some  years  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  hit  the  blot  in  the 
Act  of  1868,  for  he  complained  in  Parliament  of  the  ad¬ 
herence  of  registering  officers  to  the  interpretation  which 
was  then  universally  held  to  be  correct.  His  remonstrances 
were  not  successful ;  and  the  disastrous  revelation  which 
has  now  been  made  must  be  attributed  to  the  astuteness 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  In  obedience  to  his  instructions 
the  claim  was  raised  before  one  or  more  revising  barristers  ; 
and  his  opinion  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division. 

The  certainty  which  induced  the  Judges  to  with¬ 
hold  permission  to  appeal  will  not  be  shared  by  all  laymen, 
nor  even  by  all  lawyers.  It  is  incredible  that  the  10 1.  lodger 
franchise  should  not  have  been  expressly  abolished,  if 
PaiTiament  had  intended  to  dispense  with  the  renting 
qualification.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  words  “  separately 
“  occupied  as  a  dwelling  ”  are  not  wholly  exempt  from 
ambiguity.  In  former  times  apartments  under  a  common 
roof,  such  as  chambers  or  fiats,  were  for  legal  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  purposes  separate  dwellings,  if  they  had  access  to 
an  open  staircase  and  separate  outer  doors.  Such  tene¬ 
ments  were  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  new  interpretation  inserted  in  the  Act  of 
1868  was  intended  only  to  abolish  the  condition  of  rating. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  consider  a  separate  dwelling  as  a 
dwelling  which  would  formerly  have  been  separately  rated. 
The  opposite  interpretation  is  of  course  equally  plausible 
in  itself,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Court ;  but  in  a  case  of  paramount  importance  there 
was  perhaps  sufficient  doubt  to  justify  an  appeal.  Twice 
within  one  year  momentous  consequences  have  followed 
from  legislation  by  inadvertence.  According  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Irish  tenants  acquired  a  share  of  ownership 
through  a  mistake  of  his  own  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 
1870  he  vehemently  deprecated  the  logical  consequences 
which  in  1881  he  attributed  to  his  first  Land  Act.  The 
practical  abolition  of  household  suffrage  by  an  Act  which 
has  for  thirteen  years  been  entirely  misunderstood  is  still 
more  astonishing.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fault 
in  the  first  instance  lay  with  the  Parliamentary  draftsman, 
.who  must  have  known  that  the  Conservative  Government 
of  1 868  could  not  knowingly  enact  what  is  virtually  manhood 
suffrage.  That  his  blunder  should  not  have  been  exposed 
during  the  interval  is  the  more  surprising  because  thi’ee 
general  elections  have  been  conducted  under  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  the  statute. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  only  a  fortnight  ago  limits 
existed  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Judges, 
have  been  now  removed,  to  absolute  democratic  supremacy. 
Some  sceptical  politicians  hesitated  to  place  unqualified 
confidence  in  constituencies  numbered  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  ;  but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  unfittest 
part  of  the  population  was  excluded.  A  householder 
or  a  ten-pound  lodger  is  not  infallible,  but  he  has 
given  some  pledges  to  fortune.  In  a  retrospective  view 
he  assumes  the  character  of  one  of  a  select  aristo¬ 
cracy.  Perhaps  he  even  displays  rudimentary  symptoms 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  political  heart.  It  would 
he  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  electors  created  by 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  are  as  much  superior 
to  occupiers  of  entire  houses  as  the  former  borough  voters 
were  superior  to  the  educated  and  independent  classes. 
The  adulation  which  has  descended  with  the  possession  of 
power  from  kings  and  nobles  to  ten-pound  householders, 
and  thence  to  householders  in  general,  becomes  due  in  turn 
to  the  occupiers  of  any  part  of  a  house  used  as  a  separate 
dwelling.  The  exultation  even  of  ardent  Radicals  ought 
to  be  tempered  by  a  feeling  of  shame  for  discredit  incurred, 


not  by  their  party  alone,  but  by  the  country.  That  the 
English  nation  should  have  no  voice  in  determining  by 
whom  it  shall  be  governed  is  a  result  of  official  and  legis¬ 
lative  ineptitude  as  disgraceful  as  it  is  unexpected.  The 
realization  of  a  revolutionary  dream  is  effected,  not  by 
a  comparison  of  forces,  or  after  a  prolonged  struggle, 
but  by  an  imbecile  miscarriage  in  drawing  a  clause. 
The  demigod  in  the  Odyssey  knew  that  he  was  de¬ 
stined  to  suffering  and  defeat,  but  he  always  expected' 
the  challenge  of  an  enemy  stronger  than  himself.  His 
loss  of  sight  was  embittered  by  the  insignificance,  in 
his  estimation,  of  the  puny  adventurer  who  had  fulfilled 
the  prophecy.  The  intelligent  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal,  will  lament  the 
casual  acquisition  of  supreme  power  by  the  promiscuous 
multitude ;  but  enfranchisement,  even  when  it  results 
from  deliberate  legislation,  is  as  irrevocable  as  the  letting 
out  of  waters.  It  is  not  a  small  aggravation  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune  which  has  occurred  that  the  suffrage  which  seems 
about  to  be  extended  to  counties  will  have  been  previously 
vitiated  by  the  degradation  of  the  borough  franchise.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Bright  will 
welcome  the  irruption  of  the  classes  which  he  included  in 
the  residuum.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion  may  be  more 
confidently  conjectured,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
occupier  of  a  room  as  a  separate  dwelling,  like  the  com¬ 
pound  householder  of  former  times,  possesses  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  common  flesh  and  blood. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

THE  prorogation  of  Parliament  until  its  usual  time  of 
meeting  must  probably  be  regarded  as  indicating 
that  the  Government  have  no  intention  of  taking  any 
definite  steps  in  the  direction  of  putting  down  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  anarchy  in  Ireland.  If  it  be  also  true,  as  is 
reported,  that  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  are  suspended  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  this  argues  a  still  more  remarkable 
acquiescence  in  the  situation.  The  Coercion  Acts  of  last 
Session  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  failed,  because  they  have 
been  only  very  partially  applied  ;  but  as  a  preventive  or 
repressive  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  they  have  certainly  not  succeeded.  The  various 
measures  which  have  been  recommended  for  directly 
coping  with  the  lawlessness  in  the  South  and  West  are 
somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  those  Acts,  and,  whether 
within  the  theoretical  competence  of  the  Executive  or  not, 
could  hardly  be  applied  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government 
without  the  knowledge  at  least  of  Parliament.  Such 
measures  are — the  increase  by  considerable  numbers  of 
the  Constabulary  ;  the  alteration — either  by  doing  away 
with  trial  by  jury  in  certain  districts,  and  adopting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Lords’  Committee,  or  by  something 
similar — of  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  persons  sus¬ 
pected  of  agrarian  crime,  and  some  other  steps  of  the  same- 
kind.  There  is  no  sign  of  such  measures  being  likely  to 
be  actually  adopted  during  the  next  two  months,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  Government  has 
resolved  to  abide  by  its  present  policy.  This  policy  appears 
to  be  confined  to  the  alternate  arrest  and  discharge  of 
suspects,  and  the  support,  where  necessary,  of  evic¬ 
tions  by  large  forces  of  military  and  police — things  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  and  which  might  perhaps  have  sufficed 
eighteen  months  ago,  but  obviously  insufficient  now. 

In  the  audacious  and  paradoxical  letter  in  which  Mr. 
O’Donnell  endeavoured  to  prove  a  community  of  interest 
between  his  own  party  and  the  Tory  leaders  there 
was  one  point  at  least  which  has  often  been  insisted  on 
before,  but  which  deserves*  the  gravest  consideration, 
while  it  is  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Government.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  evictions  are 
going  on  in  considerable  numbers,  and  that  more  may  be 
expected,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  result  of  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  conducive  to  public  order.  Encouraged 
directly  by  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  friends,  and  indirectly  by  the 
Government ;  dissatisfied  with  what  now  seems  to  them 
the  meagre  benefit  of  the  Act,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
tenants  are  refusing  to  pay  any  rent ;  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  more  are  refusing  to  come  to  terms  about 
arrears.  In  the  former  case  they  may  lose  all  benefit  of  the 
Act,  and  in  the  latter  their  prospects  are  not  much  better. 
Supposing  that  the  large  reductions  accorded  by  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  are  confirmed  on  appeal,  a  time  will  come 
when  the  dispossessed  tenants  will  find  their  neighbours 
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in  comparative  prosperity  and  themselves  in  destitu¬ 
tion,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  terrible  ferment 
will  ensue.  Agitators  are  not  likely  to  be  wanting 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  promising  material,  especially 
now  that  at  least  some  prominent  English  Radicals  have 
declared  the  severance  of  Ireland  from  England  to  be 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  The  reckless  folly 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would  be  of  no  moment  if  it  had 
been  met  by  his- audience  with  any  manifestations  of  dis¬ 
approval.  But  Radical  audiences  nowadays  appear  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  even  comprehending  the  proposi¬ 
tions  made  to  them.  That  persons  living  within  sight  of 
the  Irish  Sea  should  cheer  a  suggestion  involving  the 
presence  on  the  opposite  shore  of  that  sea,  or  rather  strait, 
of  an  independent  and  hostile  nation,  is  perhaps  the  most 
glaring  example  of  corporate  lunacy  recently  recorded — 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
have  not,  indeed,  got  to  this  stage ;  but  what  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  thought  one  day  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
before  now  thought  the  next  day,  and  there  is  assuredly  no 
guarantee  in  the  past  conduct  of  the  present  Ministry 
for  any  belief  in  their  political  steadiness.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  admitted  very  frankly  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  any  considerable  number  of  responsible  English 
politicians  advocating  the  independence  of  Ireland.  The 
danger  is  of  another  kind.  All  these  reckless  utterances, 
from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  downwards,  act  as  direct  en¬ 
couragements  to  Irish  violence.  The  present  Prime' 
Minister’s  recipe  for  disestablishing  a  Church  was 
applied  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  success  to  the  process 
of  disestablishing  a  landed  gentry.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
has  recommended  the  same  methods  of  flying  at  still 
higher  game,  and  he  is  sure  to  meet  with  intelligent  and 
obedient  hearers.  The  number  of  outrages  has  already 
exceeded  the  dismal  record  of  last  year.  Ireland  is 
divided  between  tenants  made  hungrier  for  fresh  plunder 
by  the  share  already  assigned  to  them,  and  tenants  in¬ 
furiated  at  having  lost  the  chance  of  plunder  at 
ail  by  their  refusal  to  pay  rent.  The  most  appa¬ 
rently  trivial,  and  yet,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
one  of  the  ugliest  symptoms  of  all,  is  the  systematic  inter¬ 
ference  with  that  sport  to  which  but  a  few  years  ago  all 
Irishmen,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  equally 
devoted.  The  machinations  of  the  Land  League  and  the 
supineness  of  the  Government  have,  it  seems,  left  only  two 
passions  in  the  Irish  breast — hunger  for  the  property  of 
the  landlords  and  hatred  of  English  government.  These 
feelings  have  always  existed  ;  but  side  by  side  with  them 
other,  and  sometimes  better,  feelings  have  existed  like¬ 
wise,  which  seem  to  be  now  extinguished.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  old  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which  it  has  desperately  striven 
to  preserve  by  abetting  the  present  anarchy,  is  gone.  A 
priest  may  be  cheered  when  he  advises  holding  the  harvest, 
or  inveighs  against  Mr.  Forster ;  but  let  him  denounce 
murder  and  outrage,  theft  and  violence,  and,  though  it  bo 
done  from  the  altar  itself,  his  congregation  simply  refuse 
to  listen  to  him. 

Meanwhile  what  Lord  Hartington  ingenuously  calls 
the  apparently  indiscriminate  reduction  of  rents  goes 
on  merrily.  Perhaps  no  case  has  occurred  whi^h  better 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  than  one 
in  the  Belfast  district,  which  is  probably  the  only  one,  with 
the  exception  of  the  celebrated  instance  of  Sir  Oriel 
Forster,  in  which  a  rent  has  actually  been  raised.  The 
tenant  had  the  use  of  a  valuable  flax  mill,  the  property 
in  which,  and  in  the  water  which  gave  it  its  value,  was  un¬ 
questionably  vested  in  the  landlord.  The  Commissioners 
admitted  this  freely,  and  went  on  to  say  that,  if  the  land¬ 
lord  had  not  said  that  he  would  be  contented  with  a  small 
increase,  they  would  have  raised  the  rent  substantially. 
Now  it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  auy  one  who  is 
able  to  attach  the  slightest  meaning  to  the  word  “  judicial  ” 
that  this  was  a  preposterous  course  of  proceeding.  Had 
the  landlord  and.  tenant  agreed  together  out  of  court 
for  a  certain  rent  the  Commissioners  would  have  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sanction  it.  But  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  the  tenant  having  brought  the  landlord  into 
court,  the  Commissioners  had  nothing  left  to  them  but  to 
assess  the  “  fair  ”  rent  as  it  seemed  to  them,  neither  less 
nor  more,  and  fix  it  for  fifteen  years,  leaving  the  landlord, 
if  he  pleased,  to  make  a  reduction  of  his  own  free  will. 
But  then  this  would  have  been  to  act  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  of  a  court  of  law,  and  not  in  the  fashion  of  a 
“  court  of  the  Land  League.”  Elsewhere  the  monotonous 


process  of  cutting  down  has  been  going  on,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  maintenance  at  the  old  rents.  The  tenants, 
we  are  told,  are  not  satisfied,  and  it  is  not  surprising. 
Even  the  boldest  coups  of  the  Sub- Commissioner  who 
“  does  not  care  a  straw  for  paid  valuers,”  are  insignificant 
and  grudging,  compared  with  Mr.  Parnell’s  prairie  value. 
And  yet  tho  Commissioners  are  not  doing  the  work 
negligently.  They  have  provided  a  list  of  reductions 
which  is  said,  though  the  statement  is  hardly  credible  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Porter  is  a  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  has  been  placarded  by  the  agents  of  his  candi¬ 
dature  for  Derry  aud  been  urged  by  the  candidate  himself 
in  his  speeches  as  an  evidence  of  what  the  Government 
has  done  and  will  do  for  the  people.  Considering  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  these  reductions  arc  under  appeal,  and 
that,  as  each  case  is  supposed  to  be  judged  on  its  merits, 
no  one  reduction  can  form  a  precedent  for  any  other  ; 
the  proceeding,  if  it  ha3  really  taken  place,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  one  of  the  most  indecent  ever  resorted  to  even 
by  electioneering  indiscretion.  Yet  more  indecent,  if  one 
could  for  a  moment  believe  it,  would  be  the  fact  alleged 
that  Tho  O’Donogiiue  is  about  to  apply  for  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  “  in  consequence  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
“  Governorship  of  Ceylon.”  After  all,  however,  these 
things  are  only  part  of  the  system  of  universal  bribery 
which,  side  by  side  with  an  irritating  but  partial  and 
utterly  ineffective  coei’cion,  constitutes  Mr.  Gladstone’s. 
policy  towards  the  disaffected  masses  of  Ireland. 


THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY  AND  THE  CONCORDAT. 

fjjPHE  theory  that  M.  Paul  Bert  owes  his  appointment 
to  a  momentary  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  M. 
Gambetta  that  he  would  be  disliked  by  the  clergy  would 
be  disproved,  if  it  needed  disproof,  by  M.  Bert’s  own 
action  during  the  last  ten  days.  His  demeanour  is  not  in 
the  least  that  of  a  man  who,  finding  himself  in  office  by  a 
lucky  accident,  is  chiefly  anxious  to  make  the  world  forget 
that  he  has  been  put  there.  In  less  than  a  week  M.  Bert 
has  made  fifteen  speeches,  and  there  are  few  of  them  into 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  introduce  something  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  consequently  unpleasant.  His  idea  of  his 
position  as  Minister  of  Worship,  and  still  more  as  Minister 
of  Education,  is  that  of  a  champion  who  has  to  defend  his 
post  against  attacks  from  every  quarter.  To  him  the 
Ministry  of  Worship  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  office.  It  is,  as  he  himself  has  called  it,  a 
Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Police.  He  stands  to  the  clergy 
in  the  position  in  which  the  Minister  of  Justice  stands  to 
the  criminal  classes.  Even  criminals  are  given  a  certain 
amount  of  law.  They  are  not  arrested  except  on  suspicion 
of  having  committed  some  specific  crime,  and  they  cannot 
be  convicted  unless  this  suspicion  is  reduced  to  reasonable 
certainty.  If  it  is  found  that  the  law  has  left  them  too 
much  liberty,  it  is  the  Minister’s  duty  to  propose  amend¬ 
ments  in  it.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  throughout 
one  of  measured  and  legal  hostility.  A  Minister  of  Justice 
would  like  to  make  short  work  of  the  whole  criminal 
class  ;  but  he  is  bound  to  give  effect  to  this  de¬ 
sire  only  within  the  limits  and  by  the  methods  which 
the  Legislature  has  prescribed.  This  is  not  in  the 
least  an  exaggerated  description  of  the  policy  which  M. 
Bert  proposes  to  adopt  as  regards  the  Church.  As 
M.  Bert  he  would  like  to  destroy  it  altogether;  as  Minister 
of  Worship  he  is  bound  to  do  it  no  more  injury  than  the 
law  allows.  He  cannot,  however,  resign  himself  unre¬ 
servedly  to  this  restriction.  Some  of  the  laws  which  now 
regulate  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
are  too  monstrous  to  be  suffered  to  remain  on  the  Statute- 
book.  When  these  have  been  repealed,  and  the  Minister 
of  Worship  has  only  to  guide  himself  by  the  Concordat* 
and  tho  organic  laws  annexed  to  the  Concordat,  that 
particular  particle  of  tissue  which  stands  to  M.  Bert  in 
the  place  of  a  conscience  will  not  find  the  duties  of  the 
office  too  distasteful  to  be  gone  through.  After  that  M. 
Bert  hints,  with  a  kind  of  grim  humour,  the  clergy  may 
not  find  him  as  black  as  he  has  been  painted.  At  least,  if 
he  has  to  make  himself  hateful  to  them,  it  will  be  rather 
in  the  capacity  of  Minister  of  Education  than  in  that  of 
Minister  of  Worship. 

It  is  probable  from  the  carefully  considered  address  in 
which  M.  Bert’s  views  were  unfolded  that  M.  Gambetta 
means  to  give  ecclesiastical  affairs  a  large  place  in  his 
[  scheme  of  policy.  He  is  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  M. 
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Clemenceat;  and  abolish  the  Concordat.  The  separation 
of  Church  and  State  is  a  measure  to  which  he  may  be 
driven  or  led  some  day,  but  he  does  not  think  that  things 
are  ripe  for  it  at  present.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  unfair  to 
suspect  that  he  looks  to  M.  Beet’s  career  as  Minister  of 
Education  to  hasten  the  ripening  process.  A  French 
politician  who  contemplates  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  has  mainly  to  consider  how  the  change  will  affect  the 
peasantry.  Its  effect  on  the  clergy  need  only  trouble  him 
in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  this  larger  question.  The 
peasantry  may  be  supposed  at  present  to  view  with  equal 
dislike  the  alternative  of  closed  churches  and  churches 
kept  open  out  of  their  own  private  purse.  If  they  do  not 
hear  mass  themselves,  they  like  their  wives  to  hear  it, 
and  they  like  to  sit  outside  the  village  church  while  their 
wives  are  inside,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  vague  sense  that 
Sunday  is  somehow  different  from  other  days.  But  these 
are  not  pleasures  which  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
by  direct  contributions  to  the  cure,  and  the  only  other 
means  of  retaining  them  is  to  have  them  paid  for  by  the 
State.  The  Budget  of  Worship  is  not  a  local  burden, 
and  consequently  the  peasantry  do  not  feel  it,  or,  if  they 
do,  they  are  acute  enough  to  see  that  there  is  no  cheaper 
way  of  getting  what  they  want.  The  Extreme  Left  in 
the  Chamber,  which  demands  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  does  not  represent  the  peasantry.  It  is  returned 
almost  entirely  by  the  large  towns  and  by  working-class 
electors.  To  these  men  the  Budget  of  Worship  is  a  very 
irritating  burden  indeed.  As  a  rule,  neither  they  nor  their 
families  ever  enter  a  church  or  see  a  priest ;  and,  however 
small  may  be  the  proportion  of  their  total  contribution  to 
the  Exchequer  that  goes  to  pay  the  clergy,  it  is  nevertheless 
largerthantheylikeit  to  be.  M.  Gambetta,  though  he  would 
like  to  conciliate  this  latter  section  of  the  electorate  if  he 
could,  knows  that  the  peasantry  are,  in  the  long  run,  the 
more  important  element.  By  giving  M.  Bert  the  double 
office  he  now  holds,  he  may  hope  to  soothe  the  working- 
class  electors  for  the  moment,  and  to  initiate  a  process  by 
which  the  peasantry  may  by  degrees  be  brought  to 
the  same  wholesome  way  of  thinking.  As  Minister  of 
Worship  M.  Bert  will  say  and  do  showy  things 
against  the  Church.  As  Minister  of  Education  his  aim 
will  be  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible  brought  up 
without  any  religion.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
the  proportion  of  First  Communions  to  scholars  throughout 
France  has  of  late  begun  to  decrease,  the  explanation 
being  that,  under  the  old  system,  when  the  cure  was  free 
of  the  communal  school,  and  when  the  teacher  was  vir¬ 
tually  his  subordinate,  the  children  were  prepared  for 
First  Communion  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  the  priest 
can  only  enter  the  school  on  certain  fixed  days,  and,  when 
he  is  there,  can  only  give  religious  instruction  to  such 
children  as  choose  to  come  to  him.  Even  this  permission 
is  likely  to  be  withdrawn  under  the  new  Government,  and 
then  the  priest  will  have  to  take  his  chance  of  inducing 
the  children  to  come  to  the  church  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  Unless  the  clergy  are  able  by  means  of  some  new, 
and  at  -  present  improbable,  awakening  of  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  make  head  against  these  obstacles,  the  decay  of 
religion  in  France  is  likely  to  be  general.  What  religion 
there  is  may  be  more  genuine,  but  there  will  be  very 
much  less  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  religion.  M. 
Gambetta  may  look  forward  to  a  time  when  those  who 
are  now  the  children  of  the  peasantry  will  have  become 
the  peasantry,  and  he  may  hope  that,  under  this  new 
secular  training,  they  will  have  lost  the  languid  preference 
they  now  feel  for  having  a  cure  paid  by  tire  State  estab¬ 
lished  in  every  village.  In  that  enlightened  time  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat  will  be  a  universally  popular 
measure. 

The  materials  on  which  to  found  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  these  speculations  are  likely  to  be  realized 
do  not  exist ;  but  there  is  no  imprudence  in  saying  that 
the  position  of  the  French  Church  in  relation  to  the  State 
has  been  greatly  changed  by  M.  Gambetta’s  accession  to 
power.  All  former  Governments  that  have  been  set  up  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat  have  regarded  theOhui’ch 
as  in  some  sort  an  ally.  Even  M.  Ferry,  though  he  dispersed 
the  religious  orders,  was — in  words,  at  all  events — friendly 
to  the  secular  clergy.  The  Church  has  often  been  treated 
as  an  ally  upon  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  very 
sharp  watch,  but  she  has  never  been  ranked  among  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Government.  This,  however,  is 
plainly  to  be  her  position  in  the  future.  The  Concordat, 
as  M.  Bert  proposes  to  carry  it  out,  will  be  simply  an 


agreement  concluded  for  specific  purposes  between  two 
honourable  adversaries.  What  is  written  in  it  in  black 
and  white  will  be  executed  to  the  letter,  but  the  Church 
will  get  nothing  that  is  not  written  in  it.  If  she  makes  a 
slip  in  her  dealings  with  the  Government,  and  either  over¬ 
steps  her  own  assigned  province  or  withholds  from  the 
State  something  to  which  it  has  a  claim,  every  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  the  blunder.  It  is  the  declared  object  of 
tho  new  Government  to  lessen  her  influence  in  the 
country,  and  the  only  promise  that  M.  Bert  will  give  is 
that  he  will  pursue  this  object  without  either  violence  or 
worrying.  But,  as  M.  Bert’s  reason  for  avoiding  these 
methods  is  merely  that  the  one  is  odious  and  the  other 
ridiculous,  the  Church  has  nothing  to  thank  him  for.  He 
would  be  defeating  his  own  end  if  he  condescended  to 
employ  either.  Violence  would  turn  the  clergy  into 
martyrs ;  worrying  would  make  them  respectable  by  the 
side  of  those  who  worried  them;  and  both  these  results 
would  just  serve  the  Church’s  purpose.  M.  Bert  does  not 
wish  to  see  any  genuine  tears  shed  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  or  any  genuine  laughter  excited  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  his  apparent  modei’ation  is  merely  due  to  his 
determination  to  do  his  work  thoroughly.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  French 
clergy  are  now  placed  are  full  of  serious  moment.  Tho 
Republic  has  at  last  measured  herself  against  the  Church, 
and  the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  conflict  thus  begun 
are  very  hard  to  estimate.  The  position  of  the  Church 
under  the  Concordat  will  henceforward  be  very  much 
worse  than  it  was  at  the  time  the  Concordat  was  signed. 
In  i So i  it  represented  an  arrangement  into  which  tho 
ruler  of  France  thought  it  expedient  to  enter  ;  in  18S1  it 
is  an  arrangement  from  which  the  ruler  of  France  does 
not  think  it  expedient  to  withdraw.  In  iSox  it  was  a 
bargain  by  which  Church  and  State  alike  hoped  to  be 
gainers;  in  1881  it  is  a  bargain  which  the  State  declares 
not  to  be  at  all  a  good  one,  and  which  it  is  consequently 
sure  to  interpret  in  the  narrowest  possible  spirit.  M. 
Gambetta  may  be  the  gainer,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
by  thus  dealing  with  the  Church  ;  but,  if  so,  he  must  be 
acting  on  grounds  which  he  has  not  disclosed  to  the  world 
when  to  all  appearance  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so,  and 
which  have,  to  say  the  least,  no  a  priori  probability.  If 
the  Church  were  the  dangerous  and  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
the  Republic,  it  might  be  prudent  thus  to  take  her  by  the 
throat.  But  if  left  to  herself  she  would  be  neither 
dangerous  nor  irreconcilable ;  and  if  the  one  way  in  which 
she  can  by  possibility  be  made  dangerous  is  by  first 
making  her  iri’econcilable,  the  wisdom  of  M.  Gambetta’s 
course  is  certainly  not  apparent.  Until  M.  Ferry  entered 
upon  the  road  on  which  M.  Gambetta  seems  to  intend  to 
travel  at  a  very  much  faster  pace,  the  French  Catholics 
were  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  in  so  far,  but  in  so  far 
only,  as  they  were  Royalists  or  Bonapartists.  Under  the 
present  system  they  will  have  no  choice  but  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  in  so  far  as  they  are  Catholics. 
M.  Gambetta  is  minded  to  impi’ove  upon  his  conduct  of 
the  war  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  Then  he  called  legions  as 
from  the  earth  to  defend  the  Republic  ;  now  he  calls  legions 
as  from  the  earth  to  attack  it. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  FOR  1882. 

THE  list  of  private  Bills  for  next  Session  is  a  very 
long  one,  and  in  this  long  list  there  are  some  of 
exceptional  importance.  The  railway  Bills  are  fifty  per 
cent,  more,  and  the  miscellaneous  Bills  are  thirty  per  cent, 
more,  than  were  submitted  to  Parliament  last  Session. 
The  increase  is  greatly  due  to  reviving  trade,  to  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  capital,  and,  above  all,  to  a  reviving  spirit  of 
enterprise.  But,  so  far  as  the  projected  railways  can  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  enterprise 
which  is  now  longing  to  manifest  itself,  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  apart  from  the  metropolis  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  there  is  anything  to  be  seen  but  a  very 
natural  expansion  of  the  means  of  local  communica¬ 
tion.  All  the  large  railways  have,  as  usual,  Bills 
for  extending  the  accommodation  they  offer  to  the 
public.  This  is  inevitable.  Every  year  brings  new  wants, 
and  new  wants  can  only  be  met  by  an  annual  increase  of 
powers.  Minor  lines  in  their  turn  wish  to  create  new 
feeders,  or  to  vary  slightly  the  direction  in  which  parts  of 
them  run,  or  are  intended  to  run,  or  to  resume  the  con¬ 
struction  of  works  which  have  in  the  time  of  depression 
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been  standing  still  for  want  of  funds.  The  lines  that  pro¬ 
pose  to  occupy  new  ground  are  not  very  numerous  or  im¬ 
portant  except  in  the  North,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
cross  lines  to  connect  two  points  of  the  large  systems,  or 
are  intended  to  open  up  new  sources  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  large  towns.  The  projects  for  London  and  its 
vicinity  can  alone  be  called  ambitious.  The  Regent’s  Canal 
is  to  offer  a  line  from  Paddington  by  the  Zoological  Gardens 
to  the  Victoria  Docks.  There  is  to  be  a  gigantic  outside 
railway  going  in  a  circle  through  the  outlying  suburbs  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Thames,  and  offering  twenty-four 
miles  of  a  connected  line.  There  is  a  project  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  most  acceptable  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  public,  by  which  the  South-Western  would  be  brought 
from  the  remote  and  inconvenient  station  of  Waterloo  into 
the  City  near  Queen  Street.  Further,  there  is  a  design 
which  will  fill  London  with  much  wonder  and,  perhaps, 
some  alarm.  It  is  that  of  a  railway  on  the  pneumatic  prin¬ 
ciple  from  Uxbridge  Road  to  the  Minories,  with  a  slight 
offshoot  from  Oxford  Street  to  South  Kensington.  The 
London  extension  of  the  South-Eastern,  although  only  an 
increase  of  existing  accommodation,  is  on  such  a  scale, 
and  will  require  such  a  very  large  outlay,  that  it 
deserves  to  rank  separately  as  a  great  metropolitan 
work.  Some  of  these  great  metropolitan  schemes  are 
perhaps  premature,  and  the  pneumatic  line  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  ambitious.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  legitimate  attempts  to  accommodate  traffic 
which  is  known  to  exist,  or  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
said  will  exist  before  long ;  and  the  outlay,  large  as  it 
would  be,  would  not  absorb  any  serious  portion  of  the 
available  capital  of  the  country.  There  is  very  little 
in  the  railway  schemes  of  the  coming  Session  that  bears 
any  analogy  to  the  feverish  adventures  of  1845.  Railways 
were  not  understood  then,  and  they  are  understood  now. 
Experience  has  amply  proved  that  very  great  works  may 
be  now  undertaken  with  a  fair  chance  of  the  moderate  rate 
of  profit  that  at  present  contents  investors. 

It  is  outside  of  railways  that  the  most  adventurous  and 
startling  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot.  The  proposed 
increase  of  dock  accommodation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  a  nation  which  has  got  the 
larger  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into  its 
hands,  and  is  obliged  to  use  larger  and  larger  vessels  to 
carry  it  quickly  and  cheaply.  There  are,  for  example,  to 
be  large  extensions  of  the  East  and  West  India  Docks, 
and  of  the  Victoria  Docks ;  Workington  is  to  offer  new 
docks  to  the  adjacent  mineral  districts,  and  Dartmouth 
Harbour  is  to  have  its  capacities  of  usefulness  greatly 
enlarged.  The  latest  discovery  of  practical  science  en¬ 
deavours  to  find  an  ample  field  for  its  operations,  and  at 
least  three  Electric  Companies  ask  for  extensive  powers 
to  tear  up  streets,  fix  posts,  buy  land,  and  supply  any  dis¬ 
trict  that  may  be  fixed  on  with  endless  electric  power, 
not  only  for  heating,  lighting,  and  motive  purposes,  but 
for  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  may  be  hereafter  found 
that  the  power  is  applicable.  The  peculiar  wants  of 
London  also  receive  special  attention,  and  one  inland  fish 
market  is  to  be  created  on  the  northern  and  another  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  water.  The  Government,  again, 
seeks  to  acquire  extensive  sites  for  the  convenient  housing 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  and  we  are  taken 
into  a  very  high  region  of  soaring  adventure  when  we  find 
that  Parliament  is  to  be  asked  to  sanction  the  construction 
of  the  railways  that  are  to  serve  as  approaches  to  the 
English  end  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  last  scheme,  which  raises  grave  national 
questions,  all  the  foregoing  schemes  are  more  or  less 
within  the  proper  region  of  finance.  The  main  question 
they  raise  is,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that 
Parliament  should  or  should  not  allow  compulsory  powers 
to  be  given  by  which  promoters  will  be  enabled  to 
insist  on  the  public  trying  vex-y  costly  experiments.  The 
Docks  and  the  Fish  Markets  may  in  themselves  be  good 
or  bad  schemes,  but  they  are  designed  to  satisfy  recog¬ 
nized  public  wants.  The  desirableness  of  permitting 
electricity,  in  the  present  stage  of  its  advance  to  per¬ 
fection,  to  be  the  subject  of  experiments  on  a  gigantic 
scale  is  a  matter  on  which  some  doubt  may  be  fairly  enter¬ 
tained.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  day  or  other 
electricity  will  be  allowed  to  have  a  trial  on  any  scale  that 
may  be  desired,  and  a  Parliamentary  Committee  is  per¬ 
haps  as  good  a  tribunal  as  could  be  selected  to  decide 
whether  the  time  has  already  arrived.  A  Committee  is 
sure  to  be  fair,  and  not  very  likely  to  be  rash,  and  is  perhaps 


more  likely  to 'take  into  account  the  claims  of  conflicting 
interests  than  any  other  tribunal  that  could  be  devised.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  general  character  of 
the  schemes  of  this  year  is  not  such  as  to  inspire  much 
hope  that  any  extension  of  local  self-government  would 
greatly  relieve  Parliament  of  its  work  in  discussing 
private  Bills.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  small  railway 
projects,  intended  to  meet  local  wants,  which  might  be 
satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  local  bodies.  But  they  are 
precisely  the  schemes  which,  comparatively  speaking, 
are  unimportant  and  excite  no  general  interest.  We  are 
carried  into  a  very  different  region  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
flicting  schemes  for  getting  hold  of  a  great  mineral 
district,  for  constructing  gigantic  docks,  for  arranging  the 
railway  communications  of  a  town  with  four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  or  for  putting  every  street  or  every  town  at 
the  disposal  of  electrical  patentees. 

There  still  remains  a  class  of  the  new  schemes  which 
deserves  to  be  considered  apart.  This  class  has  little  to  do 
with  finance,  and  its  chief  characteristic  is  that  grave 
public  questions  are  being  sought  to  be  solved  by  the 
machinery  of  private  Bills.  First,  there  is  the  Channel 
Tunnel  scheme,  which  certainly  is,  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  a  very  great  scheme,  but  the  financial  importance 
of  which  is  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  the  national  import¬ 
ance  of  the  issues  whether  the  Government  ought  to  allow 
the  tunnel  to  be  made,  and,  if  it  ought,  what  coutrol  it 
should  retain  over  the  tunnel.  It  is  true  that  all  that  is  now 
asked  is  power  to  make  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel ;  but 
in  a  military  sense  it  is  the  approaches  that  are  of  supreme 
importance,  and  Parliament  cannot  allow  the  approaches 
to  be  made  and  then  refuse  to  allow  the  tunnel  itself  to  be 
constructed.  As  another  instance  of  the  class  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Thames  Conservancy  Bill.  This  Bill  is  a  regulative 
Bill,  and  its  regulative  force  is  wonderfully  extensive.  It 
proposes  to  give  the  Conservators  arbitrary  and  indefinite 
authority  to  determine  every  point  as  to  every  craft 
that  uses  the  waters  of  the  Thames — its  size,  speed,  lights, 
where  it  may  land,  and  what  it  is  to  be  bound  to  do  under 
every  conceivable  circumstance.  It  may  be  necessary  that 
some  body  should  have  these  despotic  powers,  and  the 
Conservators  may  be  a  body  that  can  be  safely  entrusted 
with  them.  But  whether  these  powers  should  be  given 
and  to  whom  they  should  be  entrusted  is  a  public  rather 
than  a  private  question.  Of  the  same  character  is  the 
Buildings  Bill  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  The 
Bill  gives  the  Board  complete  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
buildings  of  the  metropolis.  The  Board  is  to  be  able  to 
see  not  only  how  buildings  are  built,  but  what  line  they  are 
to  follow;  to  decide,  irrespectively  of  the  rights  of  owner¬ 
ship,  whether  they  may  protrude  beyond  the  line  or  not ;  to 
appropriate  for  the  public  the  vacant  ground  when  they 
are  set  back  ;  and  to  pull  down  buildings  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  to  clear  the  space  and  to  charge  the  owner  of  the 
soil  with  the  cost  of  clearance.  That  greater  powers  of 
supervising  buildings  should  be  given  to  some  one  may  be 
conceded  ;  but  to  define  these  powers,  and  to  give  them  to 
one  Board,  is  a  great  public  act,  and  is  scarcely  within  the 
scope  of  a  private  Bill.  Much  more  is  this  the  case  with 
a  gigantic  and  most  adventurous  scheme  for  getting  hold 
of  every  charity  of  every  City  parish,  and  putting  these 
charities,  which,  as  stated  in  the  Bill,  are  some  hun¬ 
dreds  in  number,  at  the  disposal  of  a  body  of  trustees 
created  according  to  the  fancies  of  the  promoters.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  bewildering  than  to  find  that  such 
a  wholesale  handling  of  charitable  property  should  be 
considered  to  be  within  the  scope  of  a  private  Bill.  To 
deal  with  hundreds  of  charities  ;  to  override  the  intentions 
of  founders  ;  to  accommodate,  when  necessary,  old  bene¬ 
factions  to  modern  uses,  is  the  business  of  Government  and 
of  Parliament  as  a  whole,  and  not  that  of  a  Committee  or 
of  fanciful  promoters.  It  was  not  for  purposes  of  this 
kind  that  Parliament  delegated  its  powers  to  Select  Com¬ 
mittees  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  fraud  on  Parliament  that  Select  Committees  should 
be  invited  to  pass  such  large  public  measures  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  private  Bills. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

T  will  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  engage  for  the  present 
in  any  controversy  with  the  United  States  on  recent 
attempts  to  extend  the  so-called  Monroe  doctrine.  Mr. 
Blaine,  who  issued  the  Circular  on  the  Panama  Canal, 
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is  about  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet,  and,  although  his 
successor  is  not  likely  to  retract  any  pretension  which  may 
have  been  advanced,  he  may  perhaps  not  care  again  to 
raise  by  anticipation  a  doubtful  issue.  It  is  nevertheless 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  claim  of  exclusive  rights 
over  the  Canal  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Evarts  during  the 
Presidency  of  Mr.  Hayes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  policy  will  be  at  least  tacitly  maintained,  or  that  it 
will  be  revived  as  soon  as  the  Canal  is  ready  for  use.  One 
of  Mr.  Blaine’s  arguments  admits  of  a  conclusive  answer. 
He  relies  on  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Columbia  which,  according  to  his  contention, 
renders  unnecessary  any  guarantee  on  the  part  of  European 
Powers.  The  treaty  which  bears  the  names  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
then  English  Minister  at  Washington,  of  later  date 
than  the  Columbian  Treaty,  expressly  provides  for  a 
joint  guarantee  of  any  inter- oceanic  canal  which  may 
at  any  future  time  be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  State  from  propounding  demands  which  it  may  in 
its  own  opinion  have  power  to  enforce ;  but  the  exclusive 
control  by  the  United  States  of  the  North  and  South 
American  continents,  with  the  adjacent  seas,  had  never 
any  foundation  in  international  law ;  and  in  this  particular 
case  it  directly  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty.  The  formal  right  of  guaranteeing  the 
neutrality  of  the  Canal  may  be  of  secondary  importance  ; 
for  the  free  passage  of  armed  vessels  in  time  of  war  would, 
in  spite  of  conventions  or  of  the  common  law  of  nations, 
depend  on  the  naval  and  military  power  of  the  belligerents. 
It  is  also  improbable  that  any  Power  would  guarantee  the 
free  passage  of  the  Canal  for  warlike  purposes.  The  chief 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  establishment  of  an 
exclusive  American  protectorate  is  that  the  commerce  of 
other  countries  might  become  subject  to  differentia] 
rates.  The  Columbian  Government  will  readily  agree  to 
the  imposition  of  limited  and  equal  rates  on  commerce 
which  it  will  have  an  interest  in  fostering.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  allow  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  a  right  of  prohibiting  any  convention  of  the  kind. 

A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  who  has  held 
a  diplomatic  post  improves  on  Mr.  Blaine’s  interpretation 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  According  to  Mr.  Kasson,  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  formerly  United  States  Minister 
to  Austria,  the  rights  of  transit  through  the  Panama 
Canal  are  to  be  exclusively  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  nominal  sanction  of  the  Columbian 
Government.  Eor  the  purpose  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
an  extravagant  claim,  Mr.  Kasson  coolly  describes  the 
Canal  as  “  the  connecting  water-line  between  our  Atlantic 
■“  and  Pacific  coasts.”  That  it  will  also  become  the  con¬ 
necting  water-line  between  Europe  and  the  North  and 
South  Pacific  is  a  circumstance  too  trivial  to  mention.  As 
a  New  York  paper  observes,  the  Canal  is  separated  by 
hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean  from  any  coast  on  either  side 
of  the  Continent  over  which  the  United  States  have  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Canal  will  also  form  a  connexion  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  between  the  West  Indies  and  Australia. 
That  it  should  already  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
American  coast-line  is  significant,  if  not  alarming.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  Panama  Canal,  as  in 
the  Suez  Canal,  English  tonnage  would  exceed  that  of 
America,  and  perhaps  of  all  nations.  As  if  to  illustrate 
the  cynical  injustice  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  latest 
version,  Mr.  Kasson  declares  that  the  Panama  Canal  must 
be  no  more  under  European  control  than  the  Pacific  rail¬ 
road,  of  which  every  part  is  within  the  territory  of  the 
Union.  His  claim  therefore  is  one,  not  of  free  passage, 
or  even  of  exclusive  right  of  diplomatic  contract,  but  of 
absolute  sovereignty.  The  Government  and  Legislature 
of  the  United  States  might,  if  it  were  thought  desirable, 
lawfully  exclude  foreigners  and  their  goods  from  the  use 
of  the  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  if 
the  present  claim  were  admitted  they  would  not  establish  for 
American  citizens  a  monopoly  of  transit  by  the  Canal.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Kasson  writes  without  authority ;  but  the 
gloss  which  he  supplies  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  circular  despatch 
suggests  a  careful  examination  into  the  meaning  of  the 
text. 

In  one  part  of  his  despatch  Mr.  Blaine  refers  to  the 
abstinence  of  his  Government  from  any  claim  to  share  in 
the  control  exercised  by  the  European  Powers  over 
interests  in  Europe  and  Asia  with  which  they  are  con- 
;«rued.  In  the  similar  case  of  the  Suez  Canal  no  dispute 


has  yet  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  all  Powers  to  free 
passage  both  in  peace  and  war.  The  English  Government 
has  more  than  once  informally  announced  that  it  will,  if 
necessary,  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  the  right 
of  free  passage  for  its  troops  between  Europe  and  India. 
Its  right  to  keep  open  the  passage  of  the  Canal  really 
depends  on  its  paramount  interest,  though  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  with  statesmanlike  foresight,  strengthened  the 
equitable  position  of  the  English  Government  by  the 
purchase  of  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  of  the  Canal 
Company.  It  is  certain  that,  if  England  were  engaged  in 
■war  extending  to  the  Levant,  the  tree  use  of  the  Canal 
would  depend  neither  on  treaties  nor  on  guarantees,  but 
on  material  force.  It  was  as  a  precaution  against  such 
difficulties  that  Lord  Palmerston,  with  sound  judgment  of 
national  interests,  though  perhaps  in  undue  disregard  of 
cosmopolitan  interests,  consistently  opposed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  engineers  who  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Canal  could  not  be  made  merely  supplied 
him  with  arguments  for  discouraging  the  scheme.  If 
Lord  Palmerston  had  relied  implicitly  on  their  judgment 
he  would  not  have  troubled  himself  to  thwart  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  enterprise.  The  American  Government  prudently 
declines  to  interfere  in  remote  complications ;  but,  if  a 
differential  duty  were  imposed  by  the  Suez  Company  on 
American  shipping  or  freight,  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  would  be  immediately  interrupted.  If  com¬ 
mercial  equality  is  secured  in  the  Panama  Canal  for  the 
trade  of  all  nations,  the  United  States  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  maintaining  political  preponderance. 

A  stdl  more  recent  corollary  has  been  deduced  from 
the  Monroe  doctrine  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  American  Minister 
to  Peru;  but  the  authority  on  which  he  professes  to  act 
is  disputed  by  his  colleague  in  Chili,  and  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  the  Government  at  Washington  sustains  Mr. 
Hurlbut’s  policy.  If  the  Ministers  have  acted  on  conflicting 
instructions,  Mr.  Blaine  will  be  responsible  for  a  grave 
official  and  diplomatic  miscarriage.  Notwithstanding  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Peruvian  forces,  and  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  Chilian  army,  the 
United  States  Government  has  recognized  Senor  Calderon 
as  President  of  Peru.  His  predecessor  fled  from  Lima  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  he  is  said,  after  maintain¬ 
ing  desultory  warfare  for  a  time,  to  have  left  the  country 
for  Europe.  Mr.  Horlbut  lately  addressed  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Chilian  commander  at  Lima  to  the  effect  that 
the  American  Government  would  regard  with  displeasure 
the  permanent  annexation  to  Chili  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  territory  of  Peru.  On  receiving  the  despatch, 
the  Chilian  Government  applied  to  the  American  Minister 
at  Santiago,  who  in  answer  formally  repudiated  any  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  Government  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel. 
Not  being,  as  it  would  seem,  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
of  the  Minister,  the  Chilian  auth  orities  have  since 
arrested  President  Calderon,  and  sent  him  in  captivity  to 
Santiago.  It  is  possible  that  the  American  Government 
may  regard  the  arrest  as  an  affront  to  itself,  though  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  act  of  war.  Some  writers 
assert  that  the  seizure  of  the  Peruvian  President  would 
have  been  resented  but  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there 
was  no  American  ironclad  on  the  coast.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  proceedings  which  have  perhaps  not  been 
accurately  reported,  there  is  happily  no  reason  to  fear  that 
England  will  be  involved  in  any  dispute  which  may  arise. 
The  American  Government,  if  it  demands  the  release  of 
the  Peruvian  President,  or  if  it  insists  on  controlling  the 
territorial  arrangements  which  may  result  from  the  war, 
will  act  in  virtue  of  superior  power  rather  than  in  assertion 
of  any  international  right.  England  has  no  interest  either 
in  the  dismemberment  of  Peru  or  in  the  extreme  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  conquest.  If  the  American  Government 
persuades  or  compels  the  Chilians  to  be  moderate  it  will 
probably  do  them  a  service. 


MORE  VACATION  SPEECHES. 

171 VERYBODY  who  has  read  Lucretius,  with  a  great 
many  people  who  have  not,  knows  the  famous 
description  of  the  atom-drifts  pelting  through  space, 
nowhence  and  no  whither.  The  comparison  has  no  doubt 
been  applied  before  to  the  pitiless  storm  of  extra- Parlia¬ 
mentary  oratory  ;  but  it  is  certainly  applicable  afresh  now. 
Every  week  the  competition  of  speakers  grows  hotter,  and 
every  week  that  very  competition  leaves  les3  to  say. 
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Since  last  Saturday  there  has  heen  an  especial  pressure  of 
deliverances,  many  of  which  before  a  score  or  so  of  hours 
have  passed  are  as  last  year’s  snow.  Among  them,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  one  or  two  which  really  deserve  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  general  law  of  the  dust-heap,  and  among 
these  the  first  place  must  certainly  be  assigned  to 
Mr.  Goschen’s  address  at  Rugby.  Mr.  Goschen  was 
in  more  respects  than  one  lucky.  He  had  au  admirable 
foil  provided  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  whose  name  is  known  only  to  his  brother  lawyers 
and  to  diligent  students  of  Dod,  and  who  was  good 
enough  to  append  to  Mr.  Goschen’s  thoughtful  and 
original  speech  a  coda  of  the  usual  adulation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  usual  cut-and-dried  party  common¬ 
places.  Without  Mr.  Buszard  Mr.  Goschen  would  still 
have  been  remarkable,  but  he  would  not  have  been  nearly 
so  remarkable.  For  it  might  have  been  forgotten  how  far 
the  party  to  which  he  belongs  has  strayed  from  its  original 
ways.  There  was  a  time  when  a  Liberal,  whatever  might 
be  the  rectitude  or  obliquity  of  his  general  political 
views,  was  emphatically  a  person  who  thought  for  him¬ 
self.  There  is  no  room  now  for  any  one  who  thinks  for 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  it  is  fortu¬ 
nate  if  a  few  persons  like  Mr.  Goschen  arc  allowed  a  kind 
of  unattached  position  in  gratitude  for  past  services  and  in 
hope  of  future  subservience.  To  pass  from  Mr.  Goschen’s 
atmosphere  to  Mr.  Buszard’s  is  very  much  like  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  ;  there  is  no  need  to  describe  the 
sensations  of  the  later  stage  ;  the  earlier  is  at  any  rate  in¬ 
vigorating.  Devoting  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
subject  of  local  government  (not  without  certain  very  defi¬ 
nite  allusions,  not  over-complimentary  in  character,  to  the 
necessity  of  a  “  strong  Executive  ”),  Mr.  Gosciien  took 
occasion  to  sketch  plans  of  reform  in  county  administra¬ 
tion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  approved  in  detail,  but 
which  are  evidently  poles  asunder  from  any  likely 
to  be  proposed  by  the  Government  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  the  two  Kings  of 
Brentford.  Probably  no  worse  service  to  his  party  could 
have  been  done  than  the  reference  to  a  former  proposal 
which  Mr.  Goschen  gave  as  dating  from  1871.  That 
measure  was  by  no  means  one  to  be  accepted  without 
criticism  and  alteration.  But,  at  least  as  Mr.  Goschen 
described  it  at  Rugby,  it  seems  to  the  reader  of  1S81 
to  have  somehow  come  from  another  sphere — to  be 
a  kind  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  Bill  compared  with  the 
projects  of  to-day'.  “What!  a  fight!  and  nobody  killed  ?  ” 
says  a  character  in  a  novel  of  the  last  generation.  “  A 
Bill  !  and  nobody  robbed  ?  ”  is  the  natural  and  irrepres¬ 
sible  parody  which  rises  to  the  lips  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
hearers  now.  To  the  scheme  of  direct  county  government 
by  the  elected  of  the  ratepayers,  which  Mr.  Goschen 
suggests,  it  is  easy'  to  make  some  grave  objections,  not  the 
least  of  which  has  been  anticipated,  but  certainly  not 
answered,  by  the  suggester  himself  in  the  remark  that 
his  own  objection  to  the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary 
suffrage  is  not  affected  by  his  new  proposal.  But  from 
this  scheme,  as  well  as  from  the  scheme  of  parochial 
Boards,  which,  after  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  Mr.  Goschen 
supports,  and  from  his  eminently  just  and  sensible  views 
on  the  readjustment  of  local  burdens,  there  is  equally 
absent  the  note  of  confiscation  and  revolution  which 
every  measure  carried  by  the  present  Government  has 
borne.  There  was  room,  too,  for  tho  protest — not  now 
heard  for  the  first  time — which  Mr.  Goschen  made  against 
the  bewildering  multiplication  of  Government  interfer¬ 
ences  which  is  gradually  sapping  the  healthy  civic  and 
social  life  of  England.  Indeed  the  wholo  speech  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  distinctly  audible  and  distinctly  in¬ 
telligible  reminder  of  the  difference  between  Radicalism  and 
Liberalism.  There  must  have  been  many  readers,  as  there 
were  probably  some  hearers,  of  Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  who 
were  half  rejoiced  and  half  grieved  at  this  glimpse  of  the 
days  that  are  apparently  no  more — the  days  when  Liberal 
and  Conservative  differed  rather  about  means  than 
ends,  and  could  therefore  mutually  respect  each  other. 
When  the  historian  comes  to  write  the  history  of  the 
present  day  he  will  not  distinguish  English  politicians 
into  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  simply  into  destructives  and 
anti-destructives.  Oddly  enough,  on  this  present  occasion 
the  two  classes  were  represented  by  members  of  the  same 
party,  as  parties  went  not  so  many  years  ago. 

The  analogy  which  has  been  drawn  between  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  is  somewhat  superficial ;  but,  as 
analogies  go  in  these  days,  it  will  perhaps  serve.  Both 


have  proved  their  independence  (Lord  Carnarvon  more 
strikingly,  if  less  wisely,  than  Mr.  Goschen)  at  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience  to  themselves  ;  yet  there  is  not  a  breath 
which  rests  on  the  party  loyalty  of  either,  the  insinuation 
of  a  morning  journal  that  office  might  have  bought  over 
Lord  Carnarvon  to  Liberalism  being  simply  gratuitous 
impertinence.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  is  not  quite  so  much  detached  from  his  own  party 
as  Mr.  Goschen  from  his.  The  point  on  which  the  one 
differed  was  a  point  of  accidental  occurrence  which  is  now 
past.  The  point  on  which  the  other  practically  holds 
himself  aloof  is  yet  a  burning  question,  is  entirely  un¬ 
solved,  and  is  one  which  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the 
nominal  programme  of  the  party  leaders.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  for  Mr.  Goschen  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
against  all  and  sundry  for  his  party,  while  no  such 
disability  rests  on  Lord  Carnarvon.  The  chapter  of  his 
dissidence  with  former  colleagues  is  closed,  and  that  of  his 
agreement  fully  reopened.  The-  result  is  a  speech  in  a 
livelier  and  more  pugnacious  vein  than  is  usual  with  Lord 
Carnarvon.  The  Hampshire  Conservatives  who  listened 
to  him  at  Portsmouth  on  Wednesday  must  have  felt  that 
they  had  ware  for  their  money.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  speech,  though  excellent  of  its  kind,  scarcely  has  the 
general  interest  of  Mr.  Goschen’s.  It  was  a  capital  ex¬ 
ample  of  polemics  ;  the  kind  of  speech  which  benefits,  and 
is  intended  to  benefit,  not  the  comparatively  impartial 
student  of  politics,  but  the  local  politician.  It  is  by 
speeches  such  as  that  of  Lord  Carnarvon  that  Govern¬ 
ments  are  in  the  long  run  upset  or  established,  not  so  much 
from  their  intrinsic  weight  as  from  their  inspiring  effect  on 
the  divisions  of  the  combatant  army.  Hot  many  speeches  of 
the  kind  lately  have  been  better  than  this,  which  strikes  out 
for  its  author  something  of  a  new  line.  Unreasonable  as 
the  lavishing  of  such  speeches  may  seem  to  be  to  persons 
who  arc  well  acquainted  with  political  facts  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  altered  conditions  of 
the  electorate  they  are  in  a  manner  necessary.  They  do 
not  conduce  greatly  to  a  clear  and  unbiassed  judgment  of 
the  subject;  but  the  immense  majority  of  those  who  are 
called  on  to  decide  are  incapable,  and  of  the  minority  a 
large  majority  are  impatient,  of  any  such  clear  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Into  such  minds  the  nail  must  be  driven  when  and 
where  the  opportunity  offers,  and,  great  as  the  sacrifice 
may  be  to  the  speakers,  and  tiresome  as  the  result  of  that 
sacrifice  may  be  to  some  hearers  and  readers,  it  must  be 
acquiesced  in.  It  was  a  fair  jest  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s 
that  his  adversaries  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
last  election  was  won  by  much  speaking,  and  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  repeat  the  process.  Bat,  like  many  jests,  it 
covered  a  fact  tending  to  refute  the  intended  inference  of 
the  jester. 

One  curious  deliverance,  proceeding  from  a  very  near 
relative  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s,  deserves  to  be  noticed  in 
conclusion.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  after  a  rather  eccentric 
course  in  politics,  appears  to  have  definitely  settled  down 
into  the  position  of  a  vox  clamans  in  deserto,  for  the 
warning,  if  it  be  possible,  of  an  erring  Liberal  party.  The 
latest  subjects  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  cries  in  the  wilderness 
are  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  peasant-proprietorship. 
The  former  body  supplies  him  with  the  occasion  of  much 
true,  if  not  exactly  new,  reflection  ;  to  the  latter  he  looks 
forward  with  a  sanguine  cheerfulness  sufficient  to  save  him 
from  the  charge  of  being  a'  mere  pessimist  bewailing  his 
lost  illusions  about  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  true  that  persons 
not  unworthy  of  credence  tell  us  that,  if  the  peasant-pro¬ 
prietor  were  to  reappear  in  England,  the  same  causes  which 
have  banished  him  would  make  him  a  miserable  creature, 
dragging  on,  by  the  help  of  money-lenders,  a  precarious 
existence,  until  some  future  Mr.  Gladstone  helped  him  by 
legislation.  Still,  the  belief  in  the  peasant-proprietor  is  a 
pleasant  positive  relief  and  lining  to  the  negative  gloom  of 
Mr.  Herbert’s  present  political  creed.  That  everybody 
is  trying  to  get  something  without  paying  for  it ;  that 
all  Liberal  statesmen  (except  Mr.  Goschen)  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  help  everybody  in  his  laudablo  enterprise  ;  that 
politicians  like  to  take  small  steps  in  the  direction  of 
larger  propositions  so  as  to  involve  the  acceptance  of  the 
latter  without  responsibility,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  are  tho  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Herbert’s  recent 
political  studies  have  led  him.  The  most  unfortunate 
part  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  a  very  great  amount  of 
truth  in  all  this,  though  Mr.  Herbert  has  perhaps  been  a 
little  late  in  perceiving  it. 
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VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  PROPOSED 
EDUCATION  CODE. 

IT  is  not  every  subject  or  every  occasion  that  takes  tbe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  is  too  great  a  personage  for  his  aid  to  be 
lightly  or  often  invoked.  The  proposed  Education  Code 
may  claim,  therefore,  among  the  other  triumphs  it  has 
already  won,  that  it  has  brought  his  Grace  from  Lambeth 
to  Westminster,  and  engaged  him  in  a  close  examination 
of  that  mysterious  formula  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  so  little  is  certainly  known.  The  case  which  the 
Archbishop  laid  before  the  Lord  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  on  Wednesday  was  simply  this.  The  National 
Society,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the 
official  President,  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  alive  a 
great  number  of  voluntary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  As  the  representative  of  the  subscribers  to 
Church  schools,  the  Society  may  be  said  to  contribute  be¬ 
tween  500,000?.  and  600,000?.  yearly  to  the  support  of 
elementary  education.  Besides  this,  not  less  than  12^ 
millions  have  been  laid  out  on  school  buildings,  of  which 
about  4  millions  have  been  spent  since  1870.  The  friends  of 
voluntary  schools  may  therefore  claim  to  have  given  sub¬ 
stantial  proofs  of  their  earnestness  in  the  matter.  They  have 
not  offered  to  the  public  that  which  cost  them  nothing. 
The  part  which  these  schools  play  in  the  education  of  the 
country  is  fully  proportionate  to  the  money  expended.  The 
elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  provide  in  all 
4,240,000  school  places,  of  which  2,327,000  are  provided 
in  Church  schools.  Thus  more  than  half  the  whole 
school  accommodation  is  furnished  by  the  schools  whose 
cause  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pleaded  on  Wednesday. 
Of  the  children  actually  on  the  school  registers  more 
than  two  millions  are  in  Church  schools,  against  some¬ 
thing  over  half  that  number  in  Board  schools.  Nor  is  the 
education  given  in  these  schools  at  all  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Government.  The  National  Society 
can  appeal  to  the  reports  of  the  Government  Inspectors 
for  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  Church  schools  hold  their 
own  with  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  position,  therefore, 
of  the  supporters  of  these  schools  is  that  they  do  a  double 
public  service.  They  educate  a  large  number  of  children, 
and  they  do  this  at  no  cost  to  the  ratepayers.  If 
every  Church  school  in  the  kingdom  were  closed, 
the  number  of  School  Boards  would  have  to  be  greatly 
increased,  accommodation  provided  for  two  million  moi-e 
children,  and  an  additional  half  million  of  money  be  ex¬ 
tracted  every  year  from  the  ratepayers.  The  Archbishop 
did  not  profess  any  general  hostility  to  the  proposed  code. 
Some  of  the  changes  he  admitted  to  be  good ;  but  he  is 
afraid  that  the  result  of  these  changes,  taken  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  intended  alterations  in  the  mode  of  calcu¬ 
lating  payment  for  the  work  done,  will  be  to  throw  a  large 
additional  outlay  upon  the  Church  schools.  The  regula¬ 
tions  in  the  existing  code  with  regard  to  teaching,  to  the 
number  of  teachers  to  be  maintained  in  each  school,  and 
to  the  apparatus  required  for  teaching,  cannot  be  improved, 
as  the  new  code  proposes  to  improve  them,  without  con- 
sidei'able  outlay.  If  the  old  methods  of  calculating  pay¬ 
ment  for  work  done  were  to  remain  in  force,  the  managers 
of  Church  schools  might  hope  to  recoup  themselves  by  the 
larger  grants  earned.  But  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that, 
under  the  new  code,  the  existing  grants  will  not  be  cut 
down ;  so  that  the  managers  may  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  men  called  on  to  do  their  work  more  efficiently 
out  of  diminished  means  for  doing  it.  Prom  this  point  of 
view  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  able  to  speak  as  in¬ 
directly  the  representative  of  other  bodies  thau  the  National 
Society.  Other  voluntary  schools  are  afraid  that  their  finances 
will  be  seriously  crippled  by  the  new  regulations.  In  these 
schools  eight  hundred  thousand  children — not  much  short 
of  half  the  number  in  the  Board  schools — are  receiving 
instruction.  The  changes  which  are  expected  to  do  harm 
to  Church  schools  will  do  equal  or  greater  harm  to  these 
other  voluntary  schools.  Thus,  supposing  the  new  code  to 
make  in  favour  of  Board  schools  and  against  voluntary 
schools,  it  will  improve  the  education  given  to  a  million 
children  at  the  expense  of  the  education  given  to  nearly 
three  million  children. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  case  thus  stated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  strong  one.  The  schools 
maintained  by  School  Boards  stand  in  a  wholly  different 
position  as  regards  money  from  those  maintained  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions.  All  elementary  schools  are  in  piftt 


maintained  by  Government  grants,  and  in  part  by  the 
children’s  pence.  The  difference  between  them  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  source  from  which  the  deficiency  in  the  money 
thus  obtained  is  to  be  made  good.  In  the  case 
of  voluntary  schools  this  source  is  the  subscriptions 
of  persons  interested  in  their  maintenance  ;  in  the 
case  of  School  Board  schools  it  is  the  rates.  The  rates 
have  the  advantage  over  subscriptions  of  being  inex¬ 
haustible.  Supposing  that  the  Education  Department 
insist  on  more  money  being  spent  on  teachers  and  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  School  Boards  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  demand.  They  can  make  as  large  a  call  on  the  rates 
as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  they  have  not  even 
the  trouble  of  collecting  it.  The  Yestry  has  to  find  the 
money  and  to  make  its  peace  with  the  ratepayers.  If  the 
school  rate  all  over  the  country  were  fourfold  or  tenfold 
what  it  is  now,  School  Boards  could  smile  serenely  on  the 
local  tempest  which  the  demand  would  create,  and  plead 
that  it  had  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Department  or  consent  to  forego  all  share  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  grant.  The  managers  of  voluntary  schools  have 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon  except  the  liberality  of  persons 
who,  in  many  instances,  are  more  and  more  taxed  for  the 
support  of  School  Board  schools.  If  they  cannot  induce 
their  subscribers  to  increase  their  contributions  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  new  outlay  that  has  to  be  provided,  they 
must  be  content  to  see  their  present  income  getting  smaller 
from  the  steady  decline  of  the  grant,  owing  to  their  inability 
to  conform  to  the  conditions  on  which  a  share  in  it  depends. 
If  it  were  only  the  disappointment  of  school  managers  that 
was  involved  in  the  discouragement  of  voluntary  schools, 
it  might  be  argued  that  this  ought  not  to  be  set  against 
the  improvement  of  elementary  eduoation.  If  the  volun¬ 
tary  schools  cannot  give  as  good  an  education  as  Board 
schools,  they  must  go  to  the  wall.  There  would  be  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  even  upon  this  view  of 
the  case,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  it,  because  there  is 
very  much  more  than  the  disappointment  of  school 
managers  involved.  School  Boards  are  not  so  universally 
popular,  nor  is  the  zeal  for  paying  an  increased  school  rate  so 
passionate,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  voluntary  schools  are  injured  or  held  harmless. 
The  true  way  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  a  change  is  to  see 
how  it  would  work  if  pushed  to  its  exti’eme  limits.  The 
closing  of  a  voluntary  school  here  and  there  would 
matter  nothing,  except  to  the  ratepayers  of  that  parti¬ 
cular  parish.  But  the  closing  of  voluntary  schools  generally 
would  inflict  a  very  serious  burden  on  the  community,  and 
in  the  end  be  extremely  detrimental  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  children  now  in  elementary  schools  must 
have  schools  and  teachers  provided  for  them,  and  it 
would  be  no  slight  demand  upon  the  various  School 
Boards  to  have  to  educate  nearly  four  where  they  now 
have  to  educate  only  one.  Even  if  we  suppose  that 
by  the  removal  of  overlapping  schools  the  children  were 
educated  more  cheaply  under  School  Boards  than  in 
voluntary  schools — an  assumption  for  which  there  is  at 
present  very  little  foundation — the  additional  drain  upon 
the  ratepayers  would  be  very  large.  When  once  the  volun¬ 
tary  schools  were  out  of  the  way,  one  of  the  principal 
motives  for  keeping  the  School  Board  schools  in  a  state  of 
thorough  efficiency  would  be  gone.  There  would  be  no 
competition,  and  consequently  no  shame  in  earning  but  a 
small  part  of  the  possible  grant.  Any  decline  in  the  grant, 
however,  would  be  only  temporary,  inasmuch  as  the  School 
Boards,  having  only  their  own  schools  to  consider,  would 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  th  3  Education  department  to 
induce  it  to  lower  its  standard  so  as  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  the  ratepayers.  The  ultimate  result  would  be  that  the 
country  would  spend  more  money  than  it  spends  now  and 
get  a  poorer  education  in  return  for  it.  It  woull  be  an 
exceedingly  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  elementary  education  to  do  anything  which  should 
leave  School  Boai’d  schools  in  entire  possession  of  the 
educational  field.  The  pressure  brought  upon  the  School 
Boards  by  the  ratepayers,  and  upon  the  Government  by 
the  School  Boai’d,  to  lower  the  standard  of  education  in 
place  of  increasing  the  cost  would  soon  become  irresistible. 
The  rivalry  between  the  two  classes  of  schools  is  not  without 
its  drawbacks  ;  but  they  have  their  standing  compensation 
in  the  educational  activity  to  which  that  rivalry  gives 
birth. 

The  answer  of  the  Lord  President  to  the  deputation 
was  as  reassuring  as  anything  can  be  which  has  to  do 
with  a  code  about  the  working  of  which  every  one  con¬ 
cerned,  except  the  permanent  chiefs  of  the  Education 
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Department,  is  in  complete  ignorance.  Are  the  fears  of 
the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  well  or  ill  founded  ? 
Nobody  knows.  Will  efficient  schools  be  able  to  earn  as 
much  as  they  earn  now,  or  more,  or  less  ?  Nobody  knows. 
Will  the  changes  in  the  teaching  staff  bo  beneficial 
or  injurious  to  voluntary  schools  ?  Nobody  knows. 
Never  was  there  a  series  of  proposals  affecting  such 
large  pecuniary  as  well  as  other  interests  about  which 
those  who  introduce  them,  and  those  to  whose  benefit 
or  injury  they  are  introduced,  seem  to  be  so  completely 
in  the  dark.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  Parliament 
meets  the  Education  Department  will  put  out  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  statement,  showing  what  is  the  precise  effect  which 
it  believes  that  the  new  code  will  have  upon  the  several 
classes  of  voluntary  schools.  There  must  be  an  impression 
in  the  Office  as  to  what  that  effect  will  be,  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  this  impression — -which,  formed  as  it 
will  have  been  by  competent  experts,  will  furnish  valuable 
data  for  forecasting  the  future  of  voluntary  schools  under 
the  new  code — should  not  at  once  be  made  public.  The 
representatives  of  voluntary  schools  will  then  be  able 
either  to  show  cause  why  these  impressions  are  to  be 
deemed  untrustworthy,  or  why,  if  they  are  trustworthy, 
the  changes  to  which  they  have  reference  are  inexpedient. 
It  is  greatly  to  bo  desired  that  Parliament  should  not, 
during  the  Session,  be  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  code  as  nearly  everybody  else  has  been  during  the 
recess. 


RESCUE  OF  MR.  LEIGH  SMITH 

THE  situation  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  his  crew  is  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  the  interest  and  compassion  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  Mr.  Smith’s  yacht,  the  Eira,  was  last  seen  on  the  8th  of 
July,  off  the  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  She  was  steering 
north,  with  the  purpose,  as  is  presumed,  of  crossing  the  difficult 
Barents  Sea,  of  exploring  Franz  Josefs  Land,  and  of  pushing  on, 
were  it  but  for  a  few  miles,  the  limit  of  human  knowledge  of  the  frozen 
North.  From  that  date — the  8th  of  July— -nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  the  Eira  and  her  fortunes.  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  had  no 
thought  of  wintering  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Even  if  no  disaster  has 
happened  to  his  vessel  and  its  crew,  he  will  be  unable  to  wait  on 
board  until  September  or  even  August  1882.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  he  will  have  to  abandon  the  Eira,  perhaps  in  May,  to  load  his 
boais  with  provisions  and  all  things  necessary,  and  to  make  what 
progress  to  the  open  sea  he  may,  by  the  tedious  and  fatiguing  pro¬ 
cess  of  hauling  the  boats  across  floes,  and  of  rowing  when 
he  is  favoured  by  lanes  of  water.  How  slow,  how  tedious,  this 
mode  of  travelling  is,  nay,  how  impossible  to  men  worn  out  by  an 
Arctic  winter,  we  propose  to  show  presently  by  the  experience  of 
the  famous  Austrian  expedition.  But  it  is  necessary  first  to  give 
some  account  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith's  previous  achievements  and  of 
his  method  of  Arctic  exploration. 

Mr.  Smith’s  first  Arctic  voyage  was  made  in  1871,  on  board  his 
yacht  the  Samson.  His  purpose,  as  Mr.  Clements  Markham  says 
( Threshold  of  the  Unknoivn  Region),  was  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  latitude,  and  to  explore  the  unknown  lands  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Spitzbergen.  He  sailed  down  Hinlopen  Strait  in  August, 
and  reached  a  position  which  had  formerly  been  supposed  to  be  a 
peninsula.  In  the  course  of  one  shooting  expedition,  which  lasted 
for  eighteen  hours,  Mr.  Smith  walked  round  the  “  peninsula,”  and 
proved  that  it  was,  in  fact,  like  Cape  Breton,  an  island.  Ho  dis¬ 
covered,  also,  the  eastward  prolongation  of  North-East  Land,  and 
attained  latitude  8i°  24'  N.  In  1872  Mr.  Smith’s  new  yacht,  the 
Diana,  encountered  much  ice,  and  made  no  great  progress.  In 
1873  lie  and  the  Diana  were  very  serviceable  to  the  Swedish 
Arctic  expedition,  which  they  supplied  with  fresh  provisions. 
For  this  expedition  Mr.  Smith  received  the  appropriate  order  of 
the  Pole  Star  from  the  King  of  Sweden. 

The  most  successful  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith’s  voyages  was  that 
which  he  made  last  year,  in  the  Eira,  a  new  steam-yacht  which 
he  had  built  at  Peterhead  for  the  express  purpose  of  Northern 
exploration.  The  Eira  is  360  tons  burden,  and  her  crew,  in 
1880,  consisted  of  twenty-nine  men  in  all.  Mr.  W.  G.  A.  Grant, 
the  weil-known  amateur  photographer  of  Arctic  scenes,  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  with  him  Dr.  Neale,  the  surgeon,  a 
master,  two  mates,  two  engineers,  and  twenty-one  men.  This 
year  Mr.  Grant  has  not  sailed  with  the  Eira,  and  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  is  left  to  the  society  of  his  surgeon,  and  some  twenty- 
three  whalers  and  mariners  from  Hull  and  Peterhead,  through 
the  dark  weariness  of  the  Arctic  winter.  By  July  31  last  year 
the  Eira  had  rounded  the  south  point  of  Spitzbergen,  and  Mr. 
Smith  determined  to  cross  the  ice-laden  Barents  Sea  to  Franz 
Josefs  Land,  the  country  discovered  by  the  Austrian  expedition 
under  Payer  and  Weyprecht.  The  Eira  steamed  northwards, 
and  came  on  the  pack  on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the 
14th  of  August  she  reached  Franz  Josef’s  Land,  proving  that  the 
route,  at  least  in  certain  summers,  is  easily  navigable.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  condition  of  Ihe  ice  in  1881  must  have  proved  to  be 
very  unlike  what  it  was  in  1S80,  and  the  Eira,  instead  of  outdoing 
her  former  exploit,  may  now  be  blocked  up  by  the  ice  in 
“  Eira  Harbour,”  where  she  was  comfortably  installed  last  year. 


Even  in  the  expedition  of  1881  there  were  perils  enough,  and  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Grant,  with  the  doctor  and  boatswain,  only  reached 
the  yacht  on  one  occasion  by  jumping  from  one  floating  piece  of 
ice  to  another.  The  zoological,  geological,  and  botanical  results  of 
the  cruise  had  considerable  interest,  and  Mr.  Smith  demonstrated, 
as  it  appeared,  that  much  might  be  done  for  Arctic  discovery  in 
the  course  of  a  single  3ummer,  by  an  explorer  who  understood  ice- 
navigation  and  knew  how  to  bide  his  time.  “  The  extent  of  new 
coast-line  discovered  and  explored  was  no  miles,  while,  with 
the  extent  seen  to  the  most  distant  point  it  was  150.”  The 
great  size  of  the  icebergs  and  the  extent  of  the  glaciers  are 
supposed  to  indicate  that  Franz  Josef’s  Land  is  almost  con¬ 
tinental  in  its  proportions.  Whether  Mr.  Smith’s  discoveries 
added  at  all  to  the  reasonable  hopes  of  reaching  the  Pole 
by  this  mode  is  a  debated  question  on  which  we  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  Sir  George  Nares  informed  the 
Geographical  Society  that  his  own  expedition  had  “effectually 
closed  up  Smith's  Sound  as  a  route  in  that  direction.”  But  Sir 
George  Nares  appeared  to  think  that  Eira  Harbour,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Smith,  might  prove  a  basis  for  an  attack  on  the  Pole  made 
fror^.  the  direction  of  Franz  Josef’s  Land.  However  this  may  be, 
Mr.  Smith’s  is  decidedly  the  moot  meritorious  expedition  made 
in  our  time  by  private  enterprise.  His  persistent  and  gallant 
efforts  to  advance  geographical  knowledge,  and  to  help  England  in 
the  international  contest  for  the  frosty  laurels  of  the  North,  entitle 
him  to  the  sympathy  and  the  assistance  which  we  trust  that  he  will 
receive. 

How  great  is  the  possible  need  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  crew  may 
readily  be  estimated  by  any  one  who  will  recall  the  sufferings  and 
exploits  of  the  Austrian  explorers.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1874, 
they  abandoned  their  vessel  in  about  the  very  place  where  Mr. 
Smith  will  probably  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  Eira.  Mr. 
Smith,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  had  provisions  with 
him  which  could  hardly  outlast  fourteen  months,  and  therefore 
he  cannot  afford  to  wait  on  board  his  yacht  till  September, 
and  then  steam  quietly  home  if  he  is  released  by  the  breaking  ice. 
He  will  be  obliged  to  do  as  the  Austrians  did —  to  leave  his  vessel 
in  May,  and  to  haul  his  boats  over  the  ice.  Now  the  Austrians 
found  that  the  first  day’s  progress  of  twenty-three  men  harnessed 
to  ropes  and  sledges  was  but  one  mile,  and  even  this  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  was  above  the  average.  On  many  days  they  did  not  make 
half  a  mile  of  way.  They  were  detained  for  long  in  what  they 
called  the  “harbour  of  Aulis” — vento  retinente,  as  Ovid  says— 
and  it  is  strange  to  think  how  the  memory  of  some  old  tribal  feud 
in  prehistoric  Greece  has  left  its  mark  on  a  waste  of  ice  and  rock 
beyond  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians.  Not  till  June  17  did  an  ice- 
hole  open,  and  the  boats  were  launched  only  to  be  frozen  in  again. 
The  men’s  privations  were  extreme.  They  lived  on  the  fat  of 
seals  when  they  were  lucky  enough  to  shoot  seals,  on  the  dusty 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  bread-barrels,  on  tea  and  tobacco.  But 
these  luxuries  were  soon  exhausted ;  tobacco  became  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  ;  people  paid  each  other  for  little  ser¬ 
vices  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco  or  a  pannikin  of  water. 
Some  men  who  had  none  of  the  circulating  medium 
adopted  a  paper  currency,  and  smoked  brown  papeit  At  one 
time  the  soutn-east  wind  blew  so  persistently  that  tue  expedition 
was  blown  and  drifted  due  north-west,  and  actually  lost  three 
weeks’  work.  The  one  amusement  was  sleeping ;  dinner  consisted 
of  a  cup  of  tea,  a  handlul  of  bread-crumbs,  and,  on  lucky  davs,  a 
seal  among  four  boats’  crews.  Meanwhile  the  labour  of  dragging, 
lifting,  pushing  the  boats,  of  cutting  ice,  of  removing  and  relading 
the  packages,  might  have  exhausted  well-fed  men  in  the  perfection 
of  training.  And,  after  two  months  of  this  life,  the  distance 
between  the  boats  and  the  deserted  ship  was  two  German  miles. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  after  more  than  two  months’  labour,  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  the.  ice  melted  more  rapidly.  Might  not  the 
crews  as  well  have  waited  for  this  favourable  moment  in  the 
ship  ?  Not  till  the  7th  of  August  did  the  boats  begin  to  mal*e 
progress  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a  day.  Now  August  was  well 
advanced,  only  a  month's  provisions  remained,  and  still  the  open 
sea  was  not  reached.  Who  can  think  without  emotion  that1  in 
August  18S2  Mr.  Smith  and  his  men  may  be  precisely  in  this 
strait  ?  And,  even  when  the  sea  lay  free  and  open  to  the 
Austrians,  on  the  15th  of  August,  they  had  a  long  uncertain 
cruise  to  make  in  open  boats,  with  a  barren  and  deserted 
shore  in  front  of  them.  When  Nova  Zembla  was  reached,  their 
perils  were  not  over.  They  might  find  no  ship  there,  they  might 
be  forced  on  the  desperate  venture  of  crossing  the  White  Sea 
direct  to  Lapland,  a  distance  of  450  miles.  On  this  occasion,  as 
every  one  knows,  Fortune  did  not  desert  the  brave,  and  they  fell 
in  with  a  hospitable  Russian  vessel,  when  they  could  sleep  undis¬ 
turbed  by  the  fear  of  being  starved  to  death  in  the  end. 

“  Truly,”  says  Homer,  “  every  shape  of  death  is  hateful  to 
wretched  men ;  but  to  die  of  hunger,  and  so  meet  doom,  is 
the  most  terrible  death  of  all.”  Surely  we  cannot  endure  to 
leave  the  lives  of  the  crew  of  the  Eira  to  chance,  or  to  the  best- 
directed  of  private  enterprises.  The  Barents  Sea,  as  Mr.  Valentine 
Smith  says  in  his  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Geographical 
Society,  will  not  next  summer  be  wholly  deserted.  The  Dutch 
will  make  a  fifth  voyage  there  with  the  William  Barents,  and  Sir 
Henry  Gore  Booth  intends  to  go  there  in  a  small  sailing  vessel. 
But  sailing  vessels,  as  Mr.  Valentine  Smith  says,  cannot  make  an 
effective  search,  nor  do  much  more  than  skirt  the  outer  edges 
of  the  ice.  “  A  well-equipped  and  ably-commanded  steamer 

can  alone  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case . It  would 

probably  be  desirable  to  leave  a  depot  on  Cape  Nassau,  with  a  large 
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and  conspicuous  cairn,”  such  as  men  might  see  from  open  boats 
afloat  between  the  ice  and  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  Eira 
Harbour  should  also  be  visited  as  early  as  may  be.  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  has  given  money  and  time  and  labour  to  the  cause  of  science, 
and,  for  the  credit  of  a  seafaring  nation,  we  trust  that  Govern¬ 
ment  will  think  that  such  services,  and  such  an  example  of 
energy  and  fortitude,  merit  recognition,  and  that  the  crew  of  the 
Eira  deserve  to  be  sought  for  arid  rescued,  not  less  than  the 
whalers  after  whom  Sir  James  Ross  was  despatched  in  the 
Cove.  The  nature  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith’s  position  is  the  most 
impressive  that  can  appeal  to  the  imagination. 

Gjyfr’  tuiTTOS,  airuoros, 

he  has  gone  out  of  all  men's  sight  and  hearing,  and  is  left  to 
combat  with  such  enemies  as  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  night. 
That  he  and  his  men  will  overcome  them,  we  most  heartily  hope ; 
but  they  need  such  assistance  as  surely  they  will  receive  from 
their  country. 


CHURCH  PARTIES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

IT  was  not  a  bad  idea  of  Mr.  Benham's  to  give  us,  in  the  new 
number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  a  sketch  of  “  Church  Con¬ 
troversies  during  the  last  fifty  years,”  the  date  being  of  course  fixed 
so  as  just  to  anticipate  the  beginning  of  the  Tractarian  movement. 
But  his  manner  of  executing  the  design  leaves  us  much  to  deside¬ 
rate.  Mr.  Benharn  writes  apparently  f  rom  the  standpoint  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  and  liberal-minded  Broad  Churchman — we  agree  with  him  that 
the  term  is  too  vague  and  comprehensive  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
one — and  is  evidently  anxious  to  be  fair  both  to  High  Churchmen 
and  Evangelicals,  though  his  appreciation  of  their  respective 
principles,  the  former  especially,  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
superficial.  But  his  paper  has  none  of  the  picturesque  interest 
of  the  brilliant  though  very  one-sided  sketch  of  Tractarianism  lately 
contributed  by  Mr.  Froude  to  Good  Words,  and  does  not  even 
attempt  to  emulate  the  historical  and  ethical  coherence  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  paper  on  Church  parties  in  the  British  Quarterly  two 
or  three  years  ago.  We  have  successive  glimpses  of  the  old 
Evangelicals,  the  Tractarians,  the  Broad  Church,  and  the  modern 
Ritualists,  but  of  any  moral  or  logical  sequence  of  these  various 
phases  of  thought  and  their  relation  to  each  other  we  are  told 
almost  nothing;  even  the  notorious  and  significant  fact,  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  dwelt  upon,  that  nearly  all  the  original  Tractarians 
- — the  exceptions  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
— began  life  as  Evangelicals,  is  not  so  much  as  touched 
upon.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  writer  so 
vague  and  unsuggestive  as  he  is  in  drawing  the  moral  of  his 
tale.  Beyond  a  strong  conviction  that  disestablishment  would  be 
“  a  frightful  calamity,”  and  that  it  is  imminent  if  the  present 
strain  continues  much  longer,  that  Bibliolatry  and  idolatry  of  the 
Church  are  equally  false  and  ineffective,  and  that  “  young  High 
Church  zealots  ”  are  very  foolish  persons,  he  really  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  of  the  future — except  indeed  that  “  there  is  a  possible 
future  before  the  Church  of  England,”  if  only  the  clergy  will 
follow  the  advice  given  by  St.  Peter  to  those  of  his  own  day. 
That  does  not  seem  a  very  helpful  or  adequate  solution  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  controversies  of  the  last  fifty  years.  On 
one  point  indeed  M  r.  Benharn  had  intended  to  give  some  advice, 
but  there  was  no  space  for  it,  and  that  is  on  preaching.  We  are 
the  less  tempted  however  to  regret  the  omission  as  his  indictment 
against  modern  preachers  generally  is  so  very  indiscriminate,  and  the 
models  he  proposes  for  imitation  in  the  past  are  so  little  suited  to 
present  exigencies,  that  our  confidence  iu  the  value  of  his  counsels 
is  not  extreme.  His  view  of  isolated  facts  is  often  an  odd  one, 
as  will  presently  appear,  and  of  their  mutual  relations  he  does  not 
offer  any  view  at  all,  except  in  one  case,  where  his  theory  of  the 
development  of  ideas  is  still  more  peculiar.  Post  hoc,  propter  hoc 
is  no  doubt  an  exploded  fallacy  in  logic,  but  nevertheless  his¬ 
torical  events,  and  not  least  in  religious  history,  have  a  sequence 
of  causation  as  well  as  of  time.  Nor  can  any  predictions  or 
warnings  about  the  future  be  of  much  service  which  are  not 
based  on  a.careful  appreciation  of  the  growth  of  ideas  and  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Benharn  begins  by  observing  that  fifty  years  ago,  towards 
the  close  of  Charles  Simeon’s  life,  the  Evangelical  party  had  lost  its 
first  fervour  and  had  patched  up  a  sort  of  Concordat  or  armistice 
with  the  high  and  dry  or  “  old  port-wine  ”  school.  That  is  true, 
but  it  is  an  awkward  way  of  putting  it,  to  say  that  “  the  old 
Evangelicals  had  been  violently  anti-Erastian  ;  the  new  ones 
looked  coldly  on  the  Dissenters.”  Of  Erastianism  the  old  Evan¬ 
gelicals  knew  little  and  thought  less.  They  fraternized  readily 
with  their  “  dear  Dissenting  brethren,”  not  because  they  were 
jealous  of  State  interference  in  religion,  but  because  they 
recognized  no  special  sacredness  or  obligation  in  one  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  more  than  another.  It  is  true  also  that 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times  were  started  with  the  view  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  Church  does  not  depend  on  civil  authority ;  but 
here  again  it  is  quite  out  of  place  to  charge  the  authors 
with  inconsistency  in  taking  up  “  the  old  Puritan  idea”  on  one 
point  while  they  denounced  Puritanism  in  nearly  all  other  respects. 
The  “  idea  ”  was  much  older  than  Puritanism,  being  avowedly 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  Church,  which  in  this  one  respect 
Puritanism,  when  confronted  with  Popish  or  prelatic  Govern¬ 
ments,  had  found  it  convenient  to  emulate.  But  whatever 
were  the  motives  of  the  Tractarians,  an  outcry  was  at  once 


raised  against  them  on  the  score  that  “  they  were  leading  a 
movement  which  would  land  us  in  the  Church  of  Rome.”  And 
although  all  of  them,  and  especially  “  the  chief  writer,”  in¬ 
dignantly  denied  the  charge,  he  and  many  of  his  allies  eventually 
justified  it  by  their  conduct.  The  fact  of  course  is  so,  but  it  is 
strange  logic  to  argue  that  the  Romeward  tendency  of  the  Tract 
movement  was  “  demonstrated  ”  by  the  publication  of  Tract  XC. 
or  by  its  author's  secession  ;  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to  argue 
that  its  anti-Roman  tendency  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Pusey's 
declining  to  follow  him.  This  reference  to  Tract  XC.  illustrates 
also  Mr.  Benham's  queer  way  of  looking  at  facts.  Its  republication 
some  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Pusey  made  no  more  fuss,  Mr.  Benharn 
tells  us,  than  is  caused  by  the  reappearance  of  a  polemical  tract  of 
Milton  or  Tom  Paine.  “  It  is  interesting  as  a  literary  curiosity ; 
no  one  adopts  its  principle,  certainly  not  the  editor."  The  notion 
of  Dr.  Pusey  undertaking  the  editorship  of  literary  curiosities  is 
sufficiently  amusing ;  in  his  reissue  of  Tract  XC.  he  was  careful 
to  explain  that  he  published  it  with  a  very  practical  object — to 
which  Dr.  Newman  also  referred  in  his  Letter  to  him — and  that 
he  did  very  distinctly  “  adopt  its  principle.”  Mr.  Benharn  is  not 
equally  incorrect  in  refurbishing  the  favourite  Broad  Church 
boast — which  is  reiterated  with  a  persistency  that  forcibly  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  familiar  copybook  sentence  about  “  self-praise  ” 
— that  the  voice  of  each  of  the  liberal  leaders  was  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  much-abused  Tract  writers  in  the  midst 
of  the  clamour  against  them.  He  specifies  four  of  these 
chivalrous  apologists — Thirlwall,  Maurice,  Hare,  and  Stanley — 
and  even  of  them  this  can  only  be  predicated  with  consider¬ 
able  reserve ;  that  others  quite  as  prominent  then  on  the  same 
side — e.y.  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
the  Essayist  and  Reviewer — took  a  prominent  part  in  creating  the 
clamour  he  omits  to  mention.  The  somewhat  vacillating  line 
taken,  “  not  with  very  happy  results,”  by  Bishop  Blomfield — on 
whose  zeal,  ability,  and  high  character  he  pronounces  a  just  enco¬ 
mium — is  described  by  Mr.  Benharn  fairly  enough.  On  the  one 
hand  he  approved  and  encouraged  the  attack  on  Tract  XC. ;  on 
the  other  he  delivered  a  Charge  condemning  indeed  some  “  Romish 
novelties  ”  now  commonly  seen  in  even  Evangelical  churches,  such 
as  flowers  on  the  altars,  but  directing  certain  changes  in  divine 
service,  such  as  preaching  in  the  surplice,  which  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  so  ultra-ritualistic  (the  word  was  not  then  in  use)  that 
their  introduction  according  to  the  Times  compelled  conscientious 
worshippers  to  turn  aside  with  tears  from  the  pews  where  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  had  knelt — we  mean  sat — before  them, 
and  the  graves  where  their  bones  reposed.  But  when  the  Islington 
clergy  refused  to  obey  these  injunctions  the  Bishop  somewhat 
abruptly  withdrew  them,  and  threw  over  those  who  had  got  into 
trouble  by  too  ready  a  compliance  witli  his  orders.  He  was  a 
high-principled  and  well-meaning  man  who  imperfectly  discerned 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

In  his  comments  on  the  literature  of  the  movement  Mr. 
Benharn  is  not  happy.  He  admits,  what  is  certainly  the 
fact,  that,  while  in  a  numerical  minority,  the  Tractarians 
had  the  learning  and  literary  power  on  their  side,  but  he 
chiefly  dwells  on  one  very  subordinate  branch  of  this  lite¬ 
rature,  the  religious  novel,  in  which  he  thinks  they  misused 
their  gifts.  We  are  not  prepared  to  defend  everything  in 
Mr.  Paget's  extremely  amusing  tales,  but  they  do  not  deserve 
the  severe  censure  here  pronounced  upon  them,  which  moreover 
applies  really  to  this  method  of  conducting  controversy  rather 
than  to  any  particular  examples  of  it.  The  controversial  novel, 
in  whatever  interest  it  may  be  written — whether  Roman,  Angli¬ 
can,  Protestant,  or  even,  like  some  of  the  most  attractive  of 
those  stories,  designed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  early 
Christians  and  their  heathen  persecutors — is  always  and  inevitably 
more  or  less  unfair.  We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  Broad 
Church  novel  by  the  late  Mr.  Conybeare,  called  Perversion,  far 
more  objectionable  than  any  tale  of  Mr.  Paget’s,  and  our  readers 
may  remember  a  grossly  offensive  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of 
anti-ritualist  fiction  reviewed  some  months  ago  in  our  own  columns. 
As  to  theological  controversy,  properly  so  called,  Mr.  Benharn 
seems  to  be  possessed  with  the  essentially  shallow  and  arrogant 
notion,  which  does  not  say  very  much  for  his  own  acquaintance 
with  theology,  that  all  good  men  at  bottom  think  just  the  same, 
only  they  do  not  know  it.  The  difference  between  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Bishop  Ryle  on  baptismal  regeneration  is  simply  “  a  question  of 
terminology  ” ;  “  there  is  no  practical  difference  between  them,” 
which  means,  we  suppose,  that  Dr.  Pusey  would  agree  with 
Bishop  Ryle  on  the  importance  of  carefully  training  a  baptized 
child,  and  not  merely  trusting  for  its  Christian  steadfastness  to 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  christened.  If  the  remark  means  this  it 
is  an  obvious  truism ;  if  it  means  anything  more  it  is  untrue. 
Bishop  Ryle  might  with  equal  justice  be  said  “practically”  to 
agree  with  Cardinal  Manning  about  Transubstantiation.  Then  we 
are  told  that  “  the  late  Professor  Mozley,  being  called  upon  to  write 
down  Mr.  Gorham,  but  bringing  a  cool  head  and  warm  heart  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  ended  by  writing  in  his  defence.”  In  the 
first  place  Professor  Mozley,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account 
of  the  matter,  was  not  “called  upon  to  write  down  Mr.  Gorham,” 
but  took  up  the  question  to  satisfy  his  own  mind;  in  the  next  place 
he  was  only  led  to  defend  Mr.  Gorham’s  views  through  his  adopting  a 
theory  of  predestination  which  by  no  means  commends  itself  to  every 
one  with  a  cool  head  and  warm  heart,  and  is  repudiated  by  almost 
every  High  Churchman  who  values  consistency  of  thought.  Dr. 
Pusey  ,is  altogether  rather  hardly  dealt  with  in  this  paper  ;  he  is  the 
lay  figure  constantly  trotted  out  by  Mr.  Benharn  to  illustrate  his 
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somewhat  paradoxical  crotchets.  Not  only  does  he  devote  himself 
to  editing  literary  curiosities,  and  “  practically  ”  agree  with 
Bishop  Ryle  about  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  lfe  also  “  prac¬ 
tically  ”  agrees  with  Dr.  Farrar  about  eternal  punishment,  which 
again  can  only  mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  they  would  both 
alike  exhort  sinners  to  repentance  in  this  world,  however  they 
may  differ  as  to  the  consequences  of  sin  in  the  next.  The  late 
Dean  Mansel  in  another  way  has  still  harder  measure  dealt  him. 
He  is  saddled,  on  account  of  his  Bampton  Lectures,  with  the  sole 
and  actual  paternity  of  “  what  is  known  as  Agnosticism,’’  and 
this  too  is  the  solitary  instance  in  the  controversies  of  the  last  fifty 
years  where  Mr.  Benham  professes  to  recognize  anything  like 
a  progressive  sequence  of  ideas.  Dr.  Mansel’s  theory  of  the 
“  limits  of  religious  thought  ”  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  very 
questionable  one,  but  to  say  that  it  has  proved  historically  the 
only  or  chief  cause  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  Agnosticism, 
even  if — which  we  do  not  ourselves  believe — it  has  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  is  simply  ridiculous ;  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  that  phase  of  modern  unbelief  is  not  far  to  seek,  nor  is  it 
made  any  easier  by  retailing  some  irrelevant  nonsense  about  the 
donkey  that  drank  up  the  moon. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Benham  through  his  rambling  comments 
on  Bishop  Oolenso’s  affair,  further  than  to  notice  that  he  again 
betrays  his  characteristic  inaccuracy  of  thought  when  he  says  of 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  action  in  the  matter — in  language 
studiously  borrowed  from  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  of  the 
Inyoldsbg  Legends — “  Who  is  one  penny  the  worse  for  his  sentence 
of  deposition  and  of  ‘  the  greater  excommunication  ’?  It  was  an 
attempt  to  suppress  by  force  what  hundreds  and  thousands  were 
seeking  and  trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  and  his  attempt  was 
hopeless.”  Certainly  if  anybody  out  of  Colney  Hatch  had  been 
silly  enough  to  make  such  an  attempt  it  must  have  proved  hope¬ 
less  enough.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  endeavour  to  suppress  by  force 
.the  investigation  of  critical  difficulties  in  the  Bible,  quite  another 
thing  to  decide  that  a  person  who  has  arrived  at  the  particular 
solution  of  them  maintained  by  Dr.  Colenso  is  not  fit  to  hold  high 
office  in  the  Church,  and — with  all  deference  to  the  superior  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Benham  and  “  the  jackdaw  of  Rheims  ” — Bishop  Gray  was 
not  at  all  singular  in  judging  that  the  latter  point  should  be  decided 
in  the  negative.  Lastly  we  are  brought  to  “the  Ritualistic 
quarrel,”  but  whether  this  quarrel  has  in  any  way  risen  out  of  the 
Tractarian  movement,  or  has  any  sort  of  connexion  with  it,  no  hint 
is  vouchsafed.  To  do  the  writer  justice,  he  speaks  in  warm, almost 
enthusiastic  terms  of  the  good  work  done  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  by  such  men  as  “  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  Messrs.  Green  and 
Enraght,”  and  still  more  by  “  good  Charles  Lowder,”  whom  he 
knew  personally.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelicals  are  sum¬ 
marily  informed — which  will  not  quite  please  them — that  “  their 
old  belief  in  <  an  infallible  Book  ’  will  not  do.  The  Book  is  not  infal¬ 
lible.”  But  then  the  Ritualists  “  are  utterly  unreasonable  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  obey  anybody,”  and  exploding  the  old  Tractarian  principle 
that  the  final  autnority  is  the  Bishop.  That  is  too  wide  a  question 
to  enter  upon  here,  but  one  concluding  remark  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  'Whether  the  Ritualist  position  is  a  tenable  one  in  itself  is 
a  point  fairly  open  to  discussion,  but  that  is  not  the  question 
raised  here.  And  assuming — what  of  course  must  be  assumed 
in  advising  the  Ritualists  on  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
this  or  that  detail  of  their  conduct — that  their  fundamental 
contention  against  the  binding  authority  of  Lord  Penzance 
and  the  Privy  Council  is  defensible,  we  do  not  see  much  reason 
or  justice  in  blaming  them ‘for  declining  to  accept  injunctions 
which  are  “  practically  ” — to  use  Mr.  Benham’s  favourite  phrase — 
a  mere  conscious  echo  of  that  rejected  authority,  even  though 
clothed  in  the  form  of  an  episcopal  “  admonition,”  and  promulgated 
amid  the  solemnities  of  an  extemporized  clerical  assembly  dignified, 
rather  on  the  Incus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  with  the  name  of 
a  Diocesan  Synod.  But  if  it  is  unfair  to  condemn  the  Ritualists  for 
refusing  to  bow  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  individual  Bishops,  there  is 
more  force  in  Mr.  Benham’s  humorous  exposure  of  the  infallible 
pretensions  of  the  “  newspaper  pope  ”  to  whose  edicts  they  are 
sometimes  too  ready  to  succumb.  Nobody  familiar  with  that 
department  of  journalism  is  likely  to  mistake  the  organ  not  inaptly 
indicated  in  the  following  passage : — 

In  our  day,  an  invisible  pope  summons  all  classes  to  his  tribunal,  and 
absolves  any  one  of  them,  whether  bishop,  priest,  or  layman,  from  any  obli¬ 
gation  whatever,  on  his  own  sovereign  authority.  Maurice  said  so  long 
ago,  but  since  then  this  pope  too  has  made  fresh  canons  of  his  infallibility. 
And  this  pope  is — the  editor  of  the  religious  newspaper.  The  young  priest 
■disobeys  and  insults  his  bishop,  sets  the  law  of  the  land  at  defiance,  scorns 
such  insignificant  duuces  as  Lords  Selborne  and  Ilatherley,  will  put  his 
trust  in  nobody  but  the  newspaper  pope.  You  buy  your  pope’s  weekly 
bulls  with  the  same  instinct  that  a  London  rough  looks  on  at  a  street  fight 
— a  cruel  instinct.  You  want  to  see  whom  your  pope  calls  “  Kaca  ”  this 
week,  and  whom  “  Moreh.”  For  the  pope  delights  in  cursing — it  is  his  live¬ 
lihood  ;  and  it  is  he  if  any  who  will  bring  the  Church  of  England  to  ruin. 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  BRIBERY. 

THE  severe  sentences  passed  last  Tuesday  on  the  persons  con¬ 
victed  of  bribery  at  Sandwich  and  Macclesfield  may  not  im¬ 
possibly  have  an  effect  somewhat  different  from  that  which  appears 
to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  judges  who  passed  them.  Their 
•object  seems  to  have  been  to  affirm  in  some  decided  and  startling 
manner  the  principle  that  the  law  does  regard  bribery  as  a  serious 
offence,  and  so  to  convert  public  opinion  and  encourage  juries 
to  convict.  According  to  general  experience,  the  proceeding  is 


likely  to  act  rather  in  an  opposite  direction.  Juries  will  probably 
be  rather  more  than  less  reluctant  to  convict  when  they  are  aware 
of  the  results  of  conviction.  This,  however,  is,  it  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  not  a  very  important  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
hardly  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  convictions  in  these  cases  than  it 
is  at  present.  Supposing  that  severity  is  really  justifiable,  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  contending  that,  when  the  law  catches  a 
specimen  of  a  class  of  criminals  particularly  hard  to  catch,  it 
will  do  well  to  make  an  example  of  hiifi.  An  example  has 
certainly  been  made  of  the  unfortunates  whom  their  own  ill- 
luck  and  the  adroit  management  of  the  Commissioners  has 
exposed  to  the  clutches  of  the  law.  Three  solicitors,  all  men 
of  high  standing  and  position  in  tlieir  respective  societies, 
have  been  condemned  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  six 
to  nine  months,  without  any  of  the  indulgences  usually  accorded 
to  persons  of  their  class  who  have  been  convicted  of  what  may 
be  called  artificial  crimes — crimes,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  the 
creation  of  statute  rather  than  of  the  moral  law.  A  coach  pro¬ 
prietor,  who,  as  a  Town  Councillor  of  Sandwich,  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  of  respectable  station,  also  has  six  months,  and 
shorter  terms  are  assigned  to  half  a  dozen  other  persons.  The 
most  remarkable  point  of  the  judgment,  perhaps,  is  that  the  aggra¬ 
vated  enormity  which  procured  the  sentence  of  nine  months  upon 
Messrs.  May  and  Mair  of  Macclesfield  seems  to  have  been  that 
they  had  taken  counsel’s  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  course 
they  pursued,  and  had  received  an  answer  favourable  to  that 
course. 

The  speech  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Denman  passed  sentence 
ignores  the  main  reasons  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  general 
reluctance  to  see  sentences  of  this  kind  inflicted.  Very  few 
people,  we  suppose,  have  any  abstract  sympathy  with  or  ap¬ 
proval  of  bribery,  though  paradoxes  here  and  there  have  been 
started — more  in  jest  than  in  earnest — to  defend  it.  But  there 
is  felt  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  deal  of  cant  about  the 
objections  usually  made  to  the  practice:  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is,  we  believe,  felt  still  more  widely  that  such  victims 
as  those  of  Tuesday  are  emphatically  the  wrong  men  in  the 
wrong  place.  Their  office  is  little  more  than  ministerial ;  they 
are  simply  middle  terms  between  the  candidate  who  is  willing  to 
spend  on  an  election  sums  of  money  which  he  knows  perfectly 
well  can  by  no  possibility  be  honestly  spent,  and  the  voters  who 
are  not  merely  willing  to  receive,  but  who  insist  on  receiving, 
money  for  their  votes.  It  is  on  this  last  point  especially  that  the 
cant  just  mentioned  is  wont  to  lavish  itself.  The  wicked  bribing 
agent  is  represented  as  going  about  tempting  poor,  but  previously 
honest,  voters  with  his  infernal  gold.  As  every  one  knows  who 
knows  anything  of  elections,  nothing  can  be  less  like  the  fact. 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  the  bribee  is  a  man  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  bribed.  His  attitude  is  precisely  that  of  the 
Bridgwater  elector  who  was  canvassed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot. 
“  I  won’t  vote  for  gentlefolks  unless  they  does  something  lor  I.” 
Yet  the  law  hardly  troubles  itself  at  all  about  the  corrupt  voter, 
while  it  visits  Mr.  May  and  his  fellows  with  about  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  as  would  be  inflicted  on  a  wife-beater  who  had  not  quite 
killed  a  woman.  In  the  same  way  the  candidate,  even  though 
his  intentions  may  be  obviously  and  transparently  corrupt,  gets  off 
with  nothing  worse  than  a  partial  and  temporary  disability.  This 
is  certainly  not  even-handed  justice,  and  it  is  all  the  less  even-handed 
because  the  classes  who  are  exposed  to  punishment  get  punished  in 
the  most  haphazard  way.  A  mere  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  Elec¬ 
tion  Commissions  will  show  that  there  were  scores  and  hundreds 
of  agents  and  sub-agents  in  exactly  the  same  boat  with  Messrs. 
May,  Mair,  and  Edwards.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  their 
evidence  was  necessary  to  the  Commissioners,  and  so  they  got  their 
certiticates  of  indemnity.  There  is  something  revolting  to  an 
ordinary  sense  of  justice  in  such  a  state  of  things — a  state  in 
which  the  mere  caprice  of  Commissioners  in  refusing  to  call  a 
man  may  subject  him  to  severe  and  even  ruinous  punishment. 
But,  independently  of  the  sense  of  justice,  there  is  the  expediency 
of  the  matter  to  be  considered.  There  is  no  triter  say  mg  about 
punishment,  and  none  better  founded,  than  the  saying  that  to  be 
effective  it  may  be  heavy  or  light,  but  should  be  as  certain 
as  possible.  So  long  as  the  criminal  can  say  to  himself  that 
there  are  a  hundred  chances  in  his  favour  and  only  one  against 
him,  no  severity  of  the  improbable  penalty  will  deter  him. 
Now  the  chances  of  punishment  to  any  individual  briber  are 
exceedingly  small ;  indeed,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity, 
he  can  practically  do  away  with  them  altogether.  If  he  is 
caught,  it  must  be  owing  either  to  his  own  imprudence,  or  to 
the  treachery  of  others  who  are  bribed  to  incriminate  him  by 
receiving  immunity  themselves.  The  present  system  of  obtaining 
convictions  for  bribery  may  be  said  to  be  a  vast  manufacture  of 
king’s  evidence,  in  which,  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  persons 
having  conspired  to  commit  an  offence,  the  great  majority  are  bribed 
by  a  free  pardon  to  supply  the  necessary  testimony  for  the  conviction 
of  the  infinitesimal  minority.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  all  this,  and 
not  any  sympathy  with  corrupt  practices  which  makes  these 
Sandwich  and  Macclesfield  unfortunates  objects  of  compassion. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  the  really  guilty  parties ;  and,  in 
the  second,  if  they  are  guilty  at  all,  they  are  only  unlucky  indi¬ 
viduals  of  a  vast  class. 

These  points  are  all  the  better  worth  considering  because 
of  the  present  Attorney-General’s  threatened  change  of  whips 
for  scorpions  in  this  matter  of  bribery.  When  the  rules  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  been  altered,  and  the  English  tenant-farmers  presented 
with  various  undefined  boons,  and  the  Bankruptcy  laws  settled 
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once  for  all,  and  county  government  revolutionized,  and  tlie 
labourer  enfranchised,  and  a  few  other  trifling  bouleversements  of 
the  British  Constitution  effected,  Sir  Henry  James  is  going  to 
make  matters  much  more  unpleasant  for  bribers.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  would  be 
of  any  effect.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  probable.  Bribery 
is  an  ugly  weed,  but  one  of  very  hardy  growth,  so  long  as  the 
actual  soil  in  which  it  grows — the  willingness  of  voters  to  be 
bribed — is  not  affected,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  this  is  to  be 
done  by  more  severity  to  agents.  The  increase  of  the  consti¬ 
tuencies  and  the  magic  of  the  Ballot  were  to  do  away  with  it. 
It  is  now  notorious  that  they  have  not  done  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Ballot  Act  is  the  very  Magna  Charta  of  the 
corrupt  voter,  securing  to  him  the  formerly  impossible  privilege  of 
receiving  bribes  from  both  parties  at  once.  As  for  the  increase  of 
the  electorate,  the  sole  result  has  been  to  diminish  the  price  of 
individual  votes,  and  to  make  the  “  boss  ”  system  for  which  the 
Caucus  arrangements  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  his  friends  give 
every  facility  both  necessary  and  imminent.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  plan  of  shutting  up  in  prison  an  old  gentleman  of  sixty- 
three  who,  relying  on  the  law,  has  told  the  truth  freely,  but  has 
put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  by  a  mistake  or  an 
equivocation  on  a  single  unimportant  point,  will  be  any  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  For,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  most  likely 
result  of  this  severity  will  simply  be  an  increased  reluctance  to 
convict  on  the  part  of  juries,  if  not  a  possible  reaction  of 
public  feeling  against  criminal  proceedings  for  bribery  altogether. 

The  truth  is  that  nothing  can  be  more  clumsy  or  less  equitable 
than  the  present  legal  methods  of  dealing  with  bribery.  They 
punish  the  wrong  persons,  and  they  punish  them  in  the  wrong 
sort  of  way.  There  can  be  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  that 
“  conscience  of  the  nation  ”  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays 
than  the  creation  of  artificial  crimes  and  the  confusion  of  different 
kinds  of  culpability  by  the  infliction  of  an  identical  punishment, 
unless  perhaps  it  be  the  infliction  of  punishment  in  the  uneven 
and  haphazard  manner  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  a  necessary 
incident  of  the  present  law  of  Election  Commissions  and  trials. 
In  all  cases  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  proportion  the  penalty  to  the 
offence ;  and,  as  it  happens,  this  is  particularly  easy  to  do  in  the 
case  of  bribery.  !  If  it  were  the  custom,  not,  according  to  the  present 
rather  irrational  rule,  to  disfranchise  a  constituency  for  ever  for 
the  fault  of  one  generation,  but  to  suspend  its  franchise  for  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  years,  and  then  restore  it  during  good  behaviour  ; 
if  candidates  proved  guilty  of  bribery  were  rendered  incapable  of 
sitting  in  Parliament  (the  present  theory  of  agency  being  of  course 
modified)  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period ;  if  agents  detected  in  the 
same  practice  were  made  in'capable  ot  serving  anywhere  in  the  same 
capacity  without  vitiating  the  election  ;  and,  finally,  if  every  person 
proved  to  have  been  bribed  were  struck  off  the  register,  as  much 
would  have  been  done  to  check  bribery  as  can  reasonably  be  done, 
and  probably  far  more  than  is  done  under  the  present  mixture  of 
coaxing  for  confessions  and  punishing  for  not  having  had  the 
chance  of  confessing.  For,  if  people  would  clear  their  minds  of 
cant  about  bribery,  they  would  see  that  the  reason  for  objecting 
to  it  is  simply  that,  in  conceivable  cases,  it  might  prevent  the 
State  from  being  served  in  Parliament  by  the  best  man.  The 
agent  or  the  candidate  who  buys  votes  disturbs  the  judgment  of 
the  constituency  in  selecting  the  best  man  ;  the  voter  who  sells 
them  announces  that  he  does  not  care  about  using  that  judgment. 
The  appropriate  punishment,  therefore,  is,  in  the  first  place,  to 
disqualify  the  man  who  solicits  votes  for  money ;  in  the  second, 
to  disfranchise  the  persons  who  are  false  to  their  trust,  and  who 
show  themselves  open  to  this  manner  of  soliciting.  Beyond  this 
the  State  can  have  no  possible  reason  for  going,  and  by  going 
beyond  this  it  simply  defeats  its  own  intentions.  The  weapon 
of  disability  or  disfranchisement  is  easily  used  ;  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  equitable  in  its  operation  ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  sympathy  with  the  victims ;  and,  beBt  of  all,  it  is 
absolutely  effectual.  No  other  weapon  unites  these  advantages,  or 
even  most  of  them ;  certainly  that  at  present  in  use  does  not.  For, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  last  stirred  up  to  disfranchise 
a  borough,  what  happens  ?  The  corrupt  voters  simply  swell  the 
county  constituency — an  arrangement  perhaps  as  ludicrous  in  its 
anomaly  as  any  to  be  found,  even  in  English  politics.  It  is,  of  course, 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that  so  severe  a  punishment  as  dis¬ 
franchisement  should  not  be  used  indiscriminately,  and  perhaps 
that  it  should  never  be  used  without  allowing  a  locus  poenitentice. 
But,  with  obvious  safeguards,  it  might  be  made  thoroughly  work¬ 
able  as  applied  to  individuals,  to  parts  of  constituencies — for  very 
often  one  ward  in  a  town  is  utterly  corrupt  when  the  next  is  not 
corrupt  at  all — and  to  constituencies  en  bloc.  Imprisonment  for 
bribery  has  none  of  these  advantages.  When  public  opinion  holds 
it  disgraceful  to  bribe,  as  it  already  holds  it  disgraceful  to  be 
bribed,  bribery  will  cease ;  but  that  state  of  public  opinion  will 
not  be  brought  about  by  the  haphazard  infliction  of  a  clearly  incon¬ 
gruous  punishment. 


TATTOOING. 

IN  the  sacred  interests  of  science  we  have  paid  a  somewhat 
disappointing  visit  to  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  The 
enterprising  Mr.  Farini  had  advertised  his  possession  of  two  price¬ 
less  anthropological  phenomena — “  a  noble  Greek  ”  and  “  a  Leopard 
Boy  ” — and  his  intention  to  exhibit  them  to  the  curious  and  con¬ 
templative.  We  do  not  pretend  to  take  much  interest  in  the 
spotted  boy,  even  if  he  is  a  mulatto  who  has  come  out  in  spots 


]  instead  of  a  uniform  yellow.  But  the  noble  Greek  is  a  more 
interesting  person.  This  nobleman  is  reported  to  have  been 
tattooed  in  more  than  three  hundred  places  by  the  Chinese 
Tartars.  These  ferocious  monsters,  for  political  reasons,  are  said 
to  have  completely  covered  the  Hellenic  frame  of  the  Greek  with 
beautifully  delineated  figures  of  beasts,  birds,  fishe3,  reptiles,  and 
quadrupeds.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  coloured  advertisements,  the 
Chinese  Tartars  tattoo  very  much  in  the  style  of  old  Persian 
carpets.  We  are,  unluckily,  obliged  to  judge  by  coloured  advertise¬ 
ments  only,  for  the  noble  Greek  did  not  appear  when  we  went  to 
his  room  in  the  Aquarium.  One  old  gentleman  and  a  little  boy 
shared  our  poignant  disappointment,  though  we  waited  on  the 
victim  of  Tartar  cruelty  at  the  very  hour  when,  according  to  the 
advertisements,  he  exhibits  himself  to  the  inquiring  eyes  of 
anthropologists  and  the  general  public.  We  can  therefore  only 
place  our  trust  in  a  document  signed  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Holmes, 
declaring  that  the  noble  Greek  is  “  remarkable  as  combining  in 
one  exhibition  a  picture  gallery,  a  menagerie  of  strange  animals, 
and  a  proof  of  how  much  sufficing  man  can  inflict  or  man 
endure.”  Mr.  Farini  oilers  a  reward  of  io.oook  for  the  correct 
deciphering  of  the  tattooed  hieroglyphs.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
Ilittite  and  Etruscan  students.  Mr.  Farini  does  not  say  who  is 
to  be  umpire  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  decipherment,  but  no 
doubt  the  editors  of  the  sporting  papers  will  kindly  act  as  referees. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  topic  of  tattooing 
in  general,  after  admitting,  on  very  eminent  authority,  that  tho 
noble  Greek  is  the  best  tattooed  European  alive. 

Tattooing,  or  at  least  tattooing  as  practised  by  uncivilized  men,, 
is  an  art  without  a  history.  No  one,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  study  the  development  of 
tattooing  from  its  rude  beginnings  to  the  consummate  forms 
which  we  are  invited  to  admire  in  the  person  of  the  noble  Greek. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  the  materials  at  hand  for  a  really  scientific 
discussion  of  the  evolution  of  “  moko,”  as  the  New  Zealanders 
call  tattooing.  As  science  becomes  more  thoroughly  differentiated, 
and  as  specialists  arise  in  this  branch  of  learning,  we  shall,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  books  written  on  Mokology.  This  seems  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  term  for  the  new  study,  because  it  sounds  tautological  to 
talk  of  tattoology.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  may  believe 
that  conferences  of  Mokologists  will  be  held  in  September  in  the 
larger  and  more  intellectual  provincial  towns.  In  the  meantime 
we  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  of  our  own  on  this  obscure 
topic. 

The  origin  of  tattooing  is,  doubtless,  the  same  as  the  origin  of 
whittling — namely,  pure  brainless  indolence.  But  while  the  civilized 
Yankee  merely  ■whittles  at  bis  chair,  his  table,  or  apiece  of  soft 
wood,  the  untutored  and  childish  savage  naturally  preferred 
whittling  at  his  fellow-creatures.  He  saw  no  fun  in  whittling  at 
dead,  unfeeling  matter.  The  love  of  giving  pain  is  one  of  the- 
earliest  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  the  practice  is  as  agreeable  to 
the  least  developed  savage  as  to  the  most  accomplished,  modern 
libeller.  We  may  even  regard  tattooing  as  an  upward  step 
towards  civilization.  Man’s  very  first  impulse,  if  we  uiay  believe 
some  speculative  philosophers,  was  to  eat  his  neighbours  sans 
phrase.  His  next  idea  was  to  keep  him  alive,  when  caught,  and 
to  tattoo  him,  as  the  Chinese  Tartars  tattooed  the  noble  Greek. 
His  third  idea  was  to  use  his  captive  as  a  slave.  But  the  gulf 
between  tattooing  captives  and  the  use  of  tattooing  as  a’ universal 
fashion  is  a  wide  one,  and  we  must  leave  some  future  inquirer  to 
leap  across  it  with  the  conjectural  agility  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
There  is  one  source  of  the  custom  of  tattooing  which  doubtless  com¬ 
bined  with  the  instincts  of  cruelty  and  of  decorative  art,  Instincts 
that,  as  Mr.  Buskin  says,  generally  go  together.  In  thw  infancy 
of  mankind,  before  people  wore  clothes,  and  when  all  mem,  except 
those  who  shared  the  same  cave,  were  enemies,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  different  groups  to  have  some  sort  of  distinguishing  mark. 
Otherwise,  near  relations  might  come  to  blows,  and  perso  ns  of  the 
same  stock  might  intermarry — -a  thing  utterly  repugnant  to  primi¬ 
tive  morality.  By  way,  therefore,  of  having  some  recognizable 
mark,  people  are  supposed  to  have  tattooed  themselves  with  the 
effigy  of  some  animal  common  in  their  neighbourhood,  or,'*  which 
was  easier  and  simpler,  with  some  combination  of  dots  oP  lines. 
One  set  of  persons  was  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  crane,  another 
with  that  of  the  wombat,  a  third  with  the  turtle.  Wfiether 
this  was  a  really  primitive  practice  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  heraldic  bearings  of  this  kind  are  traced  on  the  b.'reasts 
of  the  Bed  Men  of  North  America.  But  they  are  comparatively 
advanced  savages  ;  and,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  believ.  e  that 
very  rude  tribes  could  draw  a  recognizable  wombat,  or  a  crane 
that  might  not  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  swan,  and  .-'so  lead  to  in¬ 
fringements  of  etiquette  and  morality.  _  man  marked  with  the 
crane  might  marry  a  lady  of  the  sstqjie  mark,  under  the  delusion 
that  she  was  tattooed  wit\1-.’t'iie  swan,  and  so  a  heinous  offence 
against  early  morality  ’.tu,7r'ht  be  unwittingly  committed.  The  least 
developed  tattooing^’,  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  of  the 
natives  of  Austria,  The  purely  decorative  tattooing  may  be 
traced  to  theT]-qimjqve  stage  of  mere  arbitrary  whittling.  Gentle¬ 
men  of  fash;  j-on  have  their  bodies  covered  with  huge  scars  in 
relief,  scarr^  vvliich  make  no  attempt  to  represent  any  object, 
and  whiclqi  are  not  even  pretty  in  shape  and  arrangement.  In 
Mr.  Brc^^  gmyth’s  Aborigines  of  Australia  (vol.  i.  p.  u)  there 
is  a  portrait  of  a  good-looking  black  fellow,  with  scars  at  least  an 
incl1  ]4io-h  all  over  his  back.  Down  the  spine  runs  a  line  of 
these  ,  gcars  0thers  appear  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  ribs.  Both 
men  and  women  in  Queensland  get  themselves  marked  in  this 
way  Xhe  instrument  used  is  a  piece  of  broken  shell,  inserted  in 
tlie  ;  end  of  the  thro  wing- stick  which  is  used  to  give  velocity  to  the 
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flight  of  the  spear.  This  custom  mu9t  probably  be  the  survival  of 
some  very  old  institution,  because  the  Australians  are  capable  of 
designing  very  graceful  decorative  patterns,  such  as  the  herring¬ 
bone,  chevron,  and  saltire.  But  they  keep  these  marks  for  their 
shields,  and  hack  their  own  bodies  in  a  rude  and  random  fashion. 
In  addition  to  the  mere  unmeaning  scars,  the  different  groups 
tattoo  themselves  with  patterns  common  to  the  tribe.  Three 
rows  of  five  dots,  five  upright  lines,  and  a  rude  curve,  like  an 
attempt  to  draw  a  boomerang,  are  among  the  recognized  tribal 
marks.  The  untaught  Australians  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
draw  a  curve,  and  this  naturally  limits  their  powers  of  decorative 
design.  The  lower  Brazilian  tribes,  according  to  Bates,  are  on 
the  same  artistic  level  as  the  Australians,  and  scar  themselves 
with  mere  lines  and  patches.  The  New  Zealanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  much  more  advanced  race,  show  us  tattooing  on  the  level 
of  a  fine  art.  It  is  impossible,  without  the  use  of  illustrations, 
to  demonstrate  the  richness,  beauty,  and  variety  of  the  New 
Zealand  tattooing.  The  ornaments  are  the  herring-bone  and 
triangular  markings;  but  these  are  subordinate  to  the  loop-coil 
which  winds  gracefully  in  and  out  of  all  their  ornamentations.  The 
patterns  are  intricate,  the  lines  deep,  and  the  style  bold.  Orna¬ 
ment  of  the  same  sort  is  found  in  Borneo,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Polynesian  style  is  really  a  debased  form  of  the  Asiatic. 
However  this  may  be,  the  New  Zealanders  cut  and  carve  their 
own  skins  with  all  the  resources  of  their  art.  The  “  moko  ”  is  said 
not  to  constitute  a  mark  of  rank,  except  in  so  far  as  inability  to 
pay  the  mokoiste  is  a  sign  of  poverty.  Nor  do  the  New  Zealand 
tattooings  indicate  the  differences  of  tribe.  They  appear  to  be 
merely  an  exhibition  of  human  vanity,  like  expensive  dress  among 
clothed  peoples.  The  men,  like  true  savages,  keep  decoration  as 
much  as  possible  to  themselves ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  fair 
to  say  that  the  better  taste  of  the  women  revolts  against  the 
practice.  When  Englishmen  first  settled  in  New  Zealand  they 
found  that  the  older  women  had  one  side  of  their  faces  tattooed, 
so  that  from  one  point  of  the  view  they  looked  like  men,  while  the 
other  aspect  of  the  profile  revealed  them  as  women.  Now  the 
women  tattoo  only  the  lines  of  the  lips  and  a  scroll  depending 
from  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  They  also  draw  fine  blue  lines  on 
their  arms  and  breasts.  The  practice  of  the  New  Zealanders 
shows  us  tattooing  as  no  longer  a  torture  or  a  kind  of  trade-mark, 
but  merely  a  form  of  personal  ornament. 

It  is  in  this  shape  that  tattooing  survives  among  the  savage  and 
backward  classes  of  civilized  peoples,  among  boj’s,  criminals,  and 
the  lower  class  of  soldiers.  This  modern  tattooing  has  recently 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  studies,  both  in  France  aud  Italy. 
Soldiers  are  often  found  tattooed  literally  all  over  their  bodies. 
The  men  who  are  frequently  under  arrest  find,  in  tattooing,  a  help 
to  kill  time.  Whole  pictures  copied  from  illustrated  newspapers  or 
the  covers  of  match-boxes  are  often  imprinted  on  the  flesh  by  the 
use  of  needles  and  colouring  matter.  Mottoes  are  also  engraved, 
and  marks  of  trades,  or  religious  and  patriotic  emblems,  are  very 
common.  Places  like  Loretto  and  other  centres  of  pilgrimages 
are  also  centres  of  the  art  of  tattooing.  Sacred  signs  are  stamped, 
for  a  small  charge,  on  the  bodies  of  the  pilgrims,  and  this 
practice  actually  prevails  in  Jerusalem.  In  Paris  and  other 
great  towns  there  are  professional  tattooers,  and  the  cost  of  a 
really  elaborate  design  may  reach  twelve  or  even  twenty  francs. 
The  lowest  class  of  women  in  French  Africa  are  also  tattooed 
with  a  liberality  which  the  New  Zealand  lubrcts  might  envy  or 
despise.  Mankind  is  naturally  prone  to  relapse  into  the  barbarous 
customs  of  the  past,  and  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  this  than 
the  extent  to  which  tattooing  is  practised  in  the  armies  and 
risons  of  France  and  Italy.  Indeed  these  tattooed  civilized  men 
ave  sunk  even  below  the  standard  of  the  barbarian  of  New 
Zealand.  Civilized  tattooing  is  mechanical  in  method,  and  trivial 
or  disgusting  in  subject,  while  the  “  moko  ”  of  the  New  Zealanders 
is  designed  on  sound  principles  of  decoration. 

The  recent  French  and  Italian  researches  prove  that  tattooing 
in  Europe  is  chiefly  confined  to  men.  Roger  Tichborne  wished 
to  tattoo  his  cousin,  and  Mr.  Payn  tells,  in  the  Belgravia  Christmas 
Number,  a  very  moving  tale  of  a  young  lady  of  rank  who  tattooed 
her  arm  with  the  name  “  Tom.”  School-girls  should  remember 
that,  however  devoted  they  may  be  to  “  Tom  ”  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  at  eighteen  they  will  find  the  indelible  token  of  this  affection 
rather  inconvenient.  But,  if  all  tattooers  were  as  expert  as  the 
Dyaks,  ladies  who  love  blue  china  might  consent  to  be  tattooed. 
The  hands  of  a  Dyak  woman  in  Mr.  Carl  Bock’s  Head  Hunters  in 
Borneo  have  the  most  beautiful  blue  ornaments,  in  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  taste.  We  have  known  aesthetic  ladies  who  tinged  their 
nails  with  henna ;  from  this  to  tattooing  a  la  Dyalz  is  but  a  short 
step.  Whether  young  dandies  should  tattoo  themselves  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  left  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  long-haired  lads 
who  already  wear  bangles  and  bracelets.  The  first  young  man 
tattooed  in  Nankin  blue  will  doubtless  have  a  success,  but  imita¬ 
tion  might  prove  monotonous.  It  is  certain  that  Europeans  will 
find  no  better  teachers  in  this  art  than  the  china-collecting,  head¬ 
hunting  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 


LONDON  SMOKE. 

THE  meeting  held  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Wednesday,  by  way 
of  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the  Smoke  Prevention  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  public  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  subpoena  the  Marquess  of  Lome 


to  prove  that  roses  will  not  now  grow  in  Kensington  as  well  as 
they  did  when  he  was  a  child.  That  vegetation  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  like  smoke  is  a  fact  which  might  be  sufficiently  vouched  for 
by  a  lesser  authority  than  a  son-in-law  of  the  reigning  Sovereign. 
It  was  a  little  more  to  the  purpose  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  that  it  costs  2,500 1.  a  year  to  repair  the  damage  done  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  smoke  which  comes  from  the 
800,000  private  chimneys  of  London.  If  public  money  can  be  saved 
by  a  Smoke  Consumption  Act  for  London,  an  economical  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  the  more  inclined  to  legislate  in  the  sense  desired 
by  Lord  Aberdare.  It  would  have  been  better,  however,  to  have 
been  told  by  some  of  the  scientific  members  of  the  National  Health 
Society  in  what  direction  the  Exhibition  is  likely  to  prove  most 
useful.  Few  things  can  be  less  profitable  than  an  unintelligent 
saunter  through  a  crowd  of  grates  of  every  size  and  pattern,  each 
warranted  by  its  maker  to  give  out  so  much  per  cent,  less  smoke 
than  any  other  which  has  been  invented,  and  most  of  them 
proving,  when  tried,  to  be  very  little  better  than  those  already  in 
use.  Happily  the  exhibits  will  in  this  case  supply  the  materials 
for  a  partial  disproof  of  their  owners’  praises.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  will  be  shown  in  actual  operation  ;  and, 
if  so,  the  smoke,  if  there  be  any,  must  go  somewhere.  Flues 
have  been  provided  to  meet  this  contingency ;  and  the  visitor’s 
first  step,  when  comparing  the  merits  of  two  rival  grates,  will 
naturally  be  to  go  outside  the  Exhibition  and  see  from  which 
flue  most  smoke  is  escaping.  Ilot  controversies  will  probably 
arise  as  to  the  share  which  each  particular  apparatus  contributes 
to  the  cloud  which  will  be  hanging  over  the  several  chimneys, 
unless,  indeed — which  seems  impossible — each  should  be  given  a 
flue  to  itself.  If  the  meeting  of  Wednesday  had  been  turned  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  would  have  been 
told  by  some  expert  what  i3  the  extent  to  which,  with  our  present 
scientific  knowledge,  a  domestic  grate  can  be  made  to  consume  its 
own  smoke,  and  whether  the  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  the 
grates  which  seem  best  to  satisfy  this  requisition  have  most  to 
do  with  their  cost  or  with  the  difficulty  of  using  them.  So  manv 
of  the  public,  at  all  events,  as  visited  the  Exhibition  on  Wednesday 
might  then  have  made  a  better  use  of  their  afternoon.  In  a  col¬ 
lection  of  this  kind  it  L  highly  important  to  have  some  scientific 
clue  provided  for  us  if  the  Exhibition  is  to  claim  any  precedence 
over  the  ordinary  display  in  an  ironmonger’s  shop. 

Another  point  which  was  unaccountably  passed  over  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  extent  of  the  harm  which  is 
done  by  the  presence  of  so  much  smoke  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
Lord  Mayor  had  the  courage  to  say  a  good  word  in  behalf  of 
factory  chimneys.  In  the  Essex  marshes,  he  says,  they  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  ague  which  was  formerly  abundant  there,  and  ho  inti¬ 
mated,  although  with  evident  caution,  that,  before  abolishing  the 
chimneys,  it  would  be  well  to  try  our  hand  on  the  ague.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  owners  of  the  chimneys,  Sir  Henry  Thompson  was 
ready  with  an  explanation  which  was  entirely  fatal  to  the  sanitary 
value  of  smoke.  The  appearance  of  the  chimneys  has,  it  is  true, 
been  fatal  to  the  ague ;  but  the  explanation  is  simply  that  the 
draught  created  by  the  furnace  fires  carries  off  the  miasma 
which,  when  left  stagnant,  becomes  a  cause  of  ague.  It  would 
be  equally  true  to  say  that  smoke  cooks  our  dinners  or  dries  our 
clothes  because  neither  process  could  be  performed  without  the 
fires  in  which  the  smoke  is  generated.  If  London  really  con¬ 
sumed  its  own  smoke,  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ?  Would  fogs,  for  example,  be  as  frequent,  though  less 
yellow,  and  would  the  invisible  gases  which  we  imagine  would 
still  be  given  out  into  the  air  be  equally  injurious  with  the  solid 
products  which  are  now  sent  forth  from  our  chimneys?  In 
dealing  with  a  large  question  like  this  it  is  extremely  important 
not  to  assume  more  than  we  can  prove.  Every  one  acknowledges 
that  smoke  is  disagreeable ;  but  is  it  disagreeable  only,  or  un¬ 
wholesome  as  well  as  disagreeable  ?  Considering  the  injury  that 
it  undoubtedly  does  to  vegetation,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  does  equal  injury  to  animal  organisms ;  but,  like  some  other 
natural  suppositions,  this  can  hardly  be  taken  as  am  established 
truth.  The  fear  is  that  it  will  some  day  be  assumed  and  acted 
on,  and  then  the  whole  movement  in  favour  of  smoke  preven¬ 
tion  may  be  upset  by  the  discovery  that  the  particular  evil3 
attributed  to  smoke  either  do  not  exist  or  are  attributable 
to  some  other  cause.  This  would  not  in  the  least  prove 
that  other  evils  which  it  is  quite  as  well  worth  our  while 
to  abate  are  not  the  direct  result  of  smoke,  but  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  taken  for  a  time  as  tantamount  to  a  break-down  of  the 
whole  case.  Before  the  Exhibition  is  over  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  National  Health  Society  will  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  some 
temperate  lectures  by  eminent  doctors,  giving  a  plain  and  unvar¬ 
nished  account  of  the  diseases  which  they  have  been  able  to  trace 
to  smoke  in  the  course  of  their  own  practice.  So  much  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  paid  to  health  that  if  it  were  proved  by  scientific  testi¬ 
mony  that  London  smoke  is  distinctly  unwholesome,  there  might, 
in  the  event  of  the  right  sort  of  grate  being  adopted,  be  some 
chance  of  getting  its  adoption  in  newly-built  houses  made  com¬ 
pulsory.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  case  against  smoke 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  made  out  unless  it  is  shown  to  be  directly 
injurious  to  health.  Life  in  London  is  not  so  purely  delightful 
that  we  can  afford  to  put  up  with  any  needless  aggravation  of 
its  discomforts.  At  all  events  smoke  generates  dirt,  and  dirt 
I  is  certainly  a  remote  cause  of  disease,  even  if  it  be  not  an  imme¬ 
diate  cause.  If  we  were  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  life 
in  London  to  mix  ashes  with  the  food  we  eat,  we  should  scarcely 
|  sit  down  patiently  under  the  infliction.  But  a  glance  at  the 
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telegraph  wires  may  serve  to  suggest  that  our  daily  meal,  though 
it  may  be  less  gritty,  can  he  scarcely  less  black.  The  whole 
atmosphere  is  full  of  sooty  particles  which  we  cannot  escape 
swallowing  if  we  would  ;  and  if  this  unpleasant  state  of 
things  is  preventable,  it  argues  great  poverty  of  invention  or 
an  ignorant  patience  of  avoidable  annoyances  if  we  take  no  steps 
to  p'revent  it.  As  regards  the  action  of  smoke  upon  vegeta¬ 
tion,  the  case  is  pretty  much  the  same.  The  money  spent  in 
growing  flowers  in  London  must  come  to  a  very  large  amount  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  if  this  money  is  in  a  great  measure 
wasted  because  we  do  not  choose  to  do  something  effectual  in  the 
direction  of  smoke  prevention,  it  will  reflect  but  little  credit  on 
our  ingenuity  as  a  practical  nation.  We  do  not  see  why, 
supposing  it  should  be  shown  to  be  possible  to  make  every  grate 
consume  its  own  smoke  at  a  not  unreasonable  cost,  every  house¬ 
holder  should  not  be  forbidden  to  send  his  smoke  into  the  air,  just 
as  he  is  already  forbidden  to  throw  the  contents  of  his  ash  pit  into 
the  street.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  degree.  The  community 
have  a  right  to  forbid  one  act  as  well  as  the  other  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  being  the  extent  of  the  nuisance  which  each 
causes,  and  the  possibility  of  preventing  it. 

It  is  well  that  Londoners  should  at  last  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  smoke  prevention  in  this  fashion,  because  it  shows 
that  they  are  not  content  with  preaching  reformation  to  others 
and  allowing  their  own  stable  to  go  uncleansed.  No  doubt  the 
harm  done  by  the  factory  chimneys  in  Lancashire  or  in  the  Black 
Country  is  much  greater  than  the  harm  done  by  the  domestic 
chimneys  of  London.  But  it  is  never  expedient  to  neglect  an 
evil  for  which  we  are  ourselves  responsible  in  order  to  concentrate 
an  attack  upon  an  evil  with  -which  as  Londoners  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  possible  to  abolish  smoke  in 
London,  we  shall  have  all  the  more  chance  of  being  listened  to 
when  we  urge  the  factory-owners  of  the  North  to  take  in  hand 
the  more  consecrated,  and  consequently  the  more  manageable, 
evil  by  which  they  are  confronted  on  every  side.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  in  the  search  after  machinery  which  shall  enable  an 
ordinary  domestic  grate  to  consume  its  own  smoke,  some  valu¬ 
able  experience  may  be  gained  as  to  the  best  means  of  en¬ 
abling  a  factory  furnace  to  consume  its  own  smoke.  The 
real  test  of  the  degree  in  which  the  public  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  recent  discussions  and  by  the  present  Exhibition 
will  be  the  readiness  which  is  ultimately  shown  to  make  the  use 
of  some  satisfactory  form  of  grate  compulsory  in  private  houses. 
It  has  hitherto  been  supposed — or,  rather,  we  have  acted  as  though 
we  supposed — that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  nuisance  that  it 
should  be  created  by  some  process  which  is  carried  on  for  gain. 
The  man  who  bakes  our  bread  is  punished  if  he  allows  his  chimney 
to  part  with  its  smoke ;  but  the  man  who  equally  allows  his 
chimney  to  part  with  its  smoke  without  doing  us  any  service  in 
return  is  treated  as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  An  Englishman’s 
house  is  his  castle  so  long  as  he  puts  his  fire  to  no  purpose  that  is 
useful  to  his  neighbours.  It  ceases  to  be  his  castle  so  soon  as  he 
does  put  it  to  such  a  purpose.  It  is  of  the  more  importance  that 
this  distinction  should  be  broken  down  because  the  enormous 
extension  of  London  makes  the  area  of  the  mischief  so  very  much 
wider.  We  must  go  a  long  way  afield  before  we  can  find  a  suburb 
as  free  from  smoke  to-day  as  Kensington  and  Brompton  were  thirty 
years  ago.  If  nothing  is  done,  the  canopy  of  smoke  under  which 
Londoners  have  to  live  will  get  yearly  wider  and  denser,  and  the 
work  of  breaking  it  up  will  become  proportionately  more  difficult. 
If  the  Smoke  Prevention  Exhibition  should  result  in  the  discovery 
of  a  grate  that  really  prevents  smoke,  the  National  Health 
Society  will  have  made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  public 
comfort. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOOKMAKING. 

THE  topic  of  our  present  remonstrance  is  not  the  excessive 
prevalence  of  betting  at  our  public  schools,  nor,  indeed,  are 
we  aware  that  rebuke  on  that  head  is  particularly  called  for.  It 
is  an  outside  excrescence  or  parasitical  attack,  not  an  inward 
disease,  that  we  mean  to  speak  of.  We  could  not  mark  its  nature 
in  few  words  by  any  less  ambiguous  title  than  the  one  we  have 
prefixed,  in  which  the  term  hookmaking  is  to  be  understood  in  its 
first  and  liberal  sense.  The  public  schools  of  England  are 
cherished  institutions,  and,  like  all  objects  of  popular  interest,  are 
exposed  to  the  Nemesis  of  having  flippant  and  hasty  books  made 
concerning  them  by  compilers.  Just  now  the  compiler  is  de¬ 
prived,  as  it  happens,  of  any  decent  excuse.  For  there  is  a 
still  new  book  on  the  Public  Schools,  noticed  by  us  in  the  spring 
of  this  year,  which,  though  written  in  a  familiar  way,  is  a  really 
sound  and  useful  book.  But  the  compiler  is  an  irrepressible 
species.  Mr.  Charles  Eyre  Pascoe  has  got  together  a  certain 
.amount  of  history  and  legend  about  the  public  schools  by  the 
ordinary  compiler’s  processes,  and,  moreover,  has  bethought  him 
of  a  novel  attraction  for  British  parents  and  schoolboys.  This 
is  the  enlisting  of  the  schools  themselves  in  the  work.  He  has 
induced  recent,  or  in  one  or  two  cases  present,  pupils  at  the  leading 
schools  to  write  for  him  accounts  of  their  daily  life  and  manners ;  and 
the  collection  appears  under  the  title  of  Everyday  Life  in  our 
Public  Schools,  Sketched  by  Head-Scholars  of  Eton,  Winchester, 
Westminster ,  Shrewsbury ,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Charterhouse,  and  so 
forth,  “  edited  by  Charles  Eyre  Pascoe.”  And  iu  the  book  itself 
the  names  of  these  scholars  are  given.  Now  we  are  strongly  of 


opinion  that,  without  Mr.  Pascoe’s  latest  invention,  English  school¬ 
boys  get  in  sundry  ways  quite  as  much  premature  publicity  as  is 
good  for  them  ;  and  we  should  therefore  not  be  disposed  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Pascoe,  even  if  his  invention  were  justified  to  the 
greatest  extent  to  which  literary  success  could  justify  it* 
But  peradventure  this  is  not  our  affair.  There  is  no  law 
to  prevent  any  one  from  publishing  whatsoever  he  can  get 
printed  and  published  at  any  time  after  he  is  old  enough  to- 
write.  We  presume  that  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  these  young  gentlemen  has  been  obtained  to  the  present  publi¬ 
cation  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  object,  other  people  are  free  to  regret 
the  example,  but  they  can  hardly  do  more.  And  we  shall  say 
nothing  more  on  this  matter ;  nevertheless,  thinking  of  it  as  we 
do,  we  cannot  be  extremely  sorry  that  the  result,  taken  on  its 
merits  as  a  literary  performance,  is  not  of  an  encouraging  kind. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  grave  censure  to  pass  on  the  contributions  of 
the  “  head-scholars  ”  (we  should  like  to  know,  by  the  way,  in  what 
public  school,  if  any,  such  a  term  as  “head-scholar”  is  current). 
They  speak  well,  in  the  main,  for  the  tone  and  culture  of  modern 
sixth-form  boys.  They  are  simply  and  candidly  written,  and  on 
the  whole  with  creditable  intelligence,  though  in  one  or  two  of 
them  there  are  slips  which  look  as  if  the  writers  had  not  revised 
their  work  with  much  care.  Assuming  that  the  thing  was  to  be 
done  in  this  fashion,  the  editor  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
materials.  But  to  make  the  best  of  the  materials  would  need  a 
very  different  editor  from  Mr.  Pascoe. 

Mr.  Pascoe’s  part  of  the  work,  it  appears,  is  reprinted  from  the- 
Leisure  Hour ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  more  slipshod  than 
contributions  to  minor  magazines  have  a  license  to  be  by  present 
custom.  But  that  excuse,  whatever  it  be  worth,  will  not  serve 
when  slipshod  work  is  republished  in  cold  blood.  The  key-note 
is  struck  at  once  in  the  preface  by  a  sentence  of  fatuous  com¬ 
placency.  “  There  are  few  parents,  indeed,”  says  Mr.  Pascoe,. 
“  who  would  not  desire  to  educate  their  sons  at  a  Public  School  ;- 
and  there  are  few  lads  of  any  spirit  who  would  not  hail  with  satis¬ 
faction  the  prospect  of  entering  one.”  As  to  the  lads  of  spirit,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  boys  of  well-to-do  parents  will 
always  hail  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  doing  what  they  are- 
brought  up  to  believe  is  the  proper  thing  for  people  of  their  class 
to  do.  But  as  to  the  parents,  an  author  who  undertakes  to  in¬ 
struct  us  about  the  public  schools  should  not  be  unaware  that 
among  the  parents  and  schoolmasters  who  think  seriously  of  these 
things  it  is  understood  that  our  whole  public  school  system  is  on 
its  trial  as  it  never  was  before.  Not  that  the  schools  are  worse  p 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  made  much  better  in  every 
way  than  they  were  even  one  generation  ago.  But  people, 
have  begun  to  reflect,  and  to  consider  that  education  h  a. 
thing  to  be  taken  in  earnest,  and  means  a  good  deal 
more  than  learning  lessons  and  playing  games.  Among 
the  most  notable  signs  of  the  times  in  this  respect  is  the 
admirable  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  formerly  of  Rugby 
and  now  Head-Master  of  Clifton,  to  the  Education  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  Parents  will  do  much, 
better  to  read  that,  and  read  it  carefully,  than  to  amuse  themselves- 
-with  the  odds  and  ends  of  school  “  shop  ”  collected  by  Mr. 
Pascoe.  W e  need  hardly  apologize  for  a  little  digression  which- 
has  led  us  to  mention  one  thing  of  solid  value  in  the  course  o£ 
this  article.  The  value  of  Mr.  Pascoe’s  historical,  legendary,  and 
archaeological  smatterings  is  merely  naught.  He  gives  an  account, 
of  the  constitution  of  one  public  school  after  another,  but  seems 
never  to  understand  their  relations  and  differences.  In  his- 
chapter  on  Shrewsbury  there  is  the  following  curiously  bungling 
passage : — 

It  has  been  somewhere  remarked,  and  not  without  some  ground  for  the- 
assertion,  that  the  Foundation  boys  of  each  of  our  great  schools  represent 
the  school;  in  other  words,  that  the  “Collegers”  of  Eton  represent  Eton 
College  as  founded  by  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  'the  “  Scholars  ”  of  Winchester, 
Winchester  College  as  founded  .by  William  of  Wykeham  ;  the  “Queen’s 
Scholars”  of  Westminster,  St.  Peter's  College  as  established  by  Elizabeth. 
In  the  ease  of  Shrewsbury  School,  this  order  of  things  has  been  reversed, 
owing  to  the  restriction  imposed  by  Edward,  of  reserving  the  principal 
benefits  of  his  Free  Grammar  School  to  the  sons  of  the  burgesses.  Since  his 
day,  the  burgesses,  or  those  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  who 
possess  the  legal  qualification  to  be  so  named,  have  greatly  declined  in 
number,  and  each  succeeding  year  they  have  become  fewer  and  fewer. 
Only  a  few  persons  now  live  within  the  old  borough  liberties  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  ;  the  town  proper  is  mainly  used  for  business  purposes,  the  inhabitants 
residing  on  the  outskirts.  Hence  it  has  been  brought  to  pass,  that  tha 
number  of  scholars  having  the  statutable  right  to  be  educated  at  the  school 
under  Edward’s  charter  at  the  lower  fee  have  become  so  greatly  reduced 
that,  if  the  school  had  depended  for  its  existence  on  the  influx  of  “  Oppi- 
dani,”  or  Town-boys,  it  must  long  since  have  been  closed.  The  prestige  of 
Shrewsbury  School  has  been  mainly  upheld,  and  its  fame  promoted,  by 
the  “  Alieni,”  who  have  sought  admission  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Mr.  Pascoe  is  comparing  incongruous  things.  The  truth  is  that 
our  public  schools  fall  into  several  distinct  classes.  We  have  the 
endowed  Colleges  of  Royal  foundation — Winchester,  Eton,  and 
Westminster — with  their  fixed  body  of  foundation  scholars  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  founder’s  gifts,  and  a  more  or  less  variable  body  of  out¬ 
siders  who  pay  their  own  way,  and  whom  the  authorities  are  in 
strictness  not  bound  to  take  in  at  all.  The  type  is  just  the  same 
as  that  of  a  College  at  either  University,  with  its  head,  fellows, 
and  scholars  who  are  members  of  the  foundation,  and  pensioners 
or  commoneis  who  are  not.  The  head  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
House  corresponds,  of  course,  to  the  Provost  of  Eton  or  Warden 
of  Winchester,  not  to  the  Head-Master.  Eton  College  would 
have  been  formally  complete  in  itself  without  any  oppidans,  just 
as  the  associated  foundation  of  King’s  at  Cambridge  (“  affiliated,” 
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as  Mr.  Pascoe  ludicrously  calls  it)  not  only  might,  he,  hut  until 
our  own  time  was,  complete  in  itself  without  any  pensioners.  But 
even  the  actual  association  of  King’s  with  Eton,  and  of  New 
College  with  Winchester,  has  failed  to  exhibit  this  obvious  homo¬ 
logy  to  Mr.  Pascoe.  Then  we  have  the  Grammar-schools  of  the 
Reformation  period,  in  one  or  two  cases  of  Royal  foundation,  but 
mostly  the  work  of  private  munificence,  which  were  designed  in 
the  first  instance  exclusively  or  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  residents. 
There  are  schools  of  this  type  all  over  the  country.  Some  of 
them,  being  favoured  by  circumstances,  have  gained  a  national 
reputation,  and  taken  rank  as  public  schools  in  the  most  eminent 
and  honourable  sense.  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury,  are  of 
this  class.  The  thing  to  remember  about  them  is  that  they  do 
not  formallv  differ  from  many  other  schools  which  have  not 
had  the  like  success.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  the  Grammar-schools  of  Sherborne  or  Tunbridge,  for  example, 
should  not  have  become  what  Harrow  and  Rugby  became.  And 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why  old  Grammar- 
schools  which  have  hitherto  remained  obscure  should  not  yet 
make  for  themselves  a  considerable  place  if  they  fall  under 
capable  direction,  as  indeed  the  two  we  have  last  named  are  doing. 
St.  Paul’s  and  Merchant  Taylors  stand  apart  from  other  grammar- 
schools  as  the  work  of  men  who  were  advanced  reformers  in  their 
day.  They  reject  the  principle  of  local  advantage,  and  have  been 
free  and  open  from  the  first.  St.  Paul’s  is  now  on  the  point  of 
entering  on  a  new  course  as  a  day-school  on  a  large  scale,  with  the 
advantages  of  public-school  traditions,  and  teaching  of  the  best 
public-school  standard.  The  experiment  will  be  most  interesting, 
and  if  it  succeeds  may  have  great  consequences.  Lastly,  we  have 
two  peculiar  foundations,  also  of  the  Reformation  period,  where 
charity  in  the  popular  sense  was  a  material  or  principal  part  of  the 
original  scheme.  These  are  Charterhouse  (by  its  proper  legal 
name  Sutton’s  Hospital)  and  Christ’s  Hospital.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  difference  between  these  and  the  older  collegiate  foundations 
should  be  reckoned  only  one  of  degree ;  for  in  most  of  these, 
if  not  all,  distinct  provision  for  the  poor  was  included.  These 
charitable  provisions  have  either  been  commuted,  or  have  be¬ 
come  so  insignificant  beside  the  scholastic  part  of  the  foundations 
that  few  people  remember  their  existence.  On  all  these  matters 
Mr.  Pascoe  is  either  silent  or  hopelessly  confused.  So  that  his 
account  of  the  public  schools,  as  English  institutions  of  a  very 
typical  and  remarkable  kind,  is  perfectly  worthless. 

Neither  is  Mr.  Pascoe  happier  in  details.  We  begin  with  his 
account  of  Eton,  which  comes  first.  He  tells  us  that  “  the  secular 
priests  who  under  the  charter  ” — he  means  statutes — “  were  re¬ 
tained  for  the  daily  service  of  the  chapel  have  long  since 
been  relegated  to  the  things  of  the  past.’.’  It  is  true  that 
secular  priests,  as  a  class  distinct  from  regular,  are  “relegated 
to  the  things  of  the  past,”  every  Anglican  priest  since  the  Re¬ 
formation  being  secular ;  but  the  particular  secular  priests  in 
question  are  to  this  day  represented  at  Eton  by  the  Conducts 
( conducti ,  or  salaried),  of  whom  Mr.  Pascoe  has  evidently  never 
heard.  The  modern  reforms  in  College  are  post-dated  by  about 
a  generation.  “Fagging  in  the  days  gone  by  (we  write  of 
twenty-five  years  ago)  was  fagging,  indeed,”  says  Mr.  Pascoe. 
“  No  proper  surveillance  was  exercised  by  the  masters ;  and  a 
junior  colleger's  life  was  wellnigh  one  of  positive  misery.” 
We  say  of  our  own  knowledge  that  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case.  Fagging  has  been  in 
some  respects  diminished  since;  but  even  then  it  was  milder  at 
Eton,  and  in  College  in  particular,  than  we  still  understand  it  to 
be  at  some  other  schools.  And  the  other  reforms  in  College  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr.  Pascoe  as  if  they  were  quite  recent  are  about  forty 
years  old.  A  similar  mistake,  though  on  a  much  smaller  point, 
occurs  in  the  chapter  on  “  Life  in  College  ”  contributed  by  a  recent 
Colleger.  The  late  Oppidan’s  story  of  “  Life  among  the 
Oppidans”  which  follows  has  a  certain  pleasing  simplicity.  It 
begins  with  stating  that  “  the  generally  received  idea  that  an  Eton 
Oppidan  has  not  so  much  work  to  do  in  school  as  a  Colleger  is  an 
erroneous  one.”  Quite  true — but  with  the  qualification  that,  brilliant 
exceptions  excepted,  the  Colleger  does  his  work  and  the  Oppidan 
does  not.  The  same  contributor  mentions  that  the  Head-Master 
“  thought  it  his  duty  ”  to  take  notice  of  an  extremely  gross  and, 
we  should  ourselves  add,  all  but  unprecedented  case  of  bullying. 
He  further  endeavours  to  instruct  the  British  public  in  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  “  wall  game”  of  football ;  about  as  hopeful  a  task  as 
for  a  conveyancer  to  explain  to  a  layman  the  operation  of  a 
common  recovery,  which  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  last  century 
declared  to  be  in  its  nature  inscrutable.  We  pass  on  to  Winchester. 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  Pascoe’s  interpretation  of  the  threefold  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  schoolroom,  “  Aut  disce,  aut  discede,  manet  sors 
tertia  csedi.”  Apparently  he  has  not  discovered  that  it  is  a 
hexameter  verse  ;  but  that  is  nothing.  “  In  other  words,” 
he  expounds,  “  the  scholars  are  warned,  Either  learn — Or 
depart  hence — Or  remain  and  be  chastised.”  Any  Winchester 
boy  who  in  our  fathers’  days  had  been  so  misguided  as  to 
offer  “remain  and  be  chastised”  as  a  “construe”  of  “manet 
sors  tertia  credi  ”  would  have  speedily  made  a  better  acquaintance 
not  only  with  the  grammar  of  the  sentence,  but  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  meaning  of  the  sors  tertia.  Discipline  is  gentler  now,  and 
perhaps  he  might  escape  with  moderate  admonition  and  not 
moderate  derision.  After  this  it  is  but  natural  that  Mr.  Pascoe 
should  talk  of  “  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  students,  written 
in  Latin,  in  the  style  of  the  famous  Duodecim  Tabulae  of  the 
Romans.”  The  discreet  reader  may  judge  whether  Mr.  Pascoe 
has  ever  read  a  word  of  the  fragments  of  the  XII.  Tables,  or 


would  understand  them  if  he  did.  For  the  early  history  of 
Westminster  Mr.  Pascoe  quotes,  at  second-hand  as  we  suspect, 
and  with  all  but  implicit  faith  a3  appears  by  his  language,  the 
chronicle  of  the  false  Ingulf.  In  the  same  chapter  is  an  extremely 
absurd  comparison  of  the  general  characters  of  the  different 
schools.  Mr.  Pascoe  is  much  awed  by  the  aristocratic  air  of 
Eton  collars,  and  imagines  Rugby  to  have  a  monopoly  of  “  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  England.”  We  might  pick  out  more 
blunders  and  crudities ;  but  we  are  already  ashamed  to  have 
troubled  our  readers  with  criticism  of  such  flimsy  stuff  as 
this  “  introductory  historical  matter.”  The  only  part  of  the 
book  that  may  some  day  be  worth  something  is  the  glossary 
of  school  terms  at  the  end.  It  is  nothing  like  complete,  and 
contains  at  least  one  serious  mistake — the  definition  of  “  sock  ” 
at  Eton  as  “  edibles  of  various  kinds  privately  imported  into 
college,  house,  or  school.”  “  Sock  ”  means  and  includes  all  petty 
refreshments — fruit,  ices,  or  what  not — consumed  outside  set 
meals,  whether  privately  or  openly.  The  word  implies  a  certain 
superfluity.  Bread  and  cheese  taken  to  satisfy  hunger  on  a  long 
walk  would  not  be  “  sock.”  But  it  does  not  imply  anything  clan¬ 
destine.  It  also  is,  or  was,  used  as  a  verb,  to  give  by  way  of 
“sock,”  and  thence  to  give  generally;  but  this,  we  think,  was 
rather  a  lower-boy  usage.  Llowever,  this  glossary  is  the  only 
attempt  we  have  seen  to  collect  the  terms  of  art  of  the  different 
schools,  and  some  philologist  may  one  day  find  it  useful  for  want 
of  a  better. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THE  course  of  the  money  market  this  autumn  has  not  been  in 
accordance  with  the  expectations  of  the  most  competent  ob¬ 
servers.  For  a  period,  much  longer  than  had  been  anticipated, 
the  interest  charged  for  the  use  of  capital  in  the  short-loan 
market  continued  low,  although  gold  was  taken  in  immense 
amounts  for  the  United  States.  In  the  middle  of  August,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  2J 
per  cent,  to  3,  and  a  week  later  to  4  per  cent.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October  it  further  raised  the  rate  to  5  per  cent., 
and  has  maintained  it  since  at  that  figure.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  rate  been  advanced  to  5  per  cent,  than  rates  in  the  “  outer 
market,”  as  it  is  called,  began  to  fall  away  ;  in  other  words,  the 
competition  amongst  themselves  of  the  banks  and  discount-hoflses 
which  cluster  round  the  Bank  of  England  was  so  great  that  the 
rates  charged  by  them  fell  to  i|,  and  at  one  moment  even  to  if, 
per  cent,  below  the  official  minimum  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  showed  that  the  demand  for  loanable  capital  here  at  home 
was  but  slight.  Although  trade  has  been  improving  for  the 
past  two  years,  and  continues  to  improve,  the  improvement  has 
not  yet  reached  that  stage  which  occasions  demand  for  a  great 
amount  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  There  is  no  marked  rise  in  wages  or  prices,  and, 
until  that  occurs,  the  absorption  of  capital  by  trade  will  not  be 
largely  augmented.  The  real  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  was  the  drain  of  gold,  particularly  for  the  United  States, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  other  foreign  countries.  As  soon 
as  that  drain  began  to  fall  off  the  outer  market  took  courage,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  rates  then  fell  away  steadily  ;  but  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  there  was  a  sudden  change,  and  rates  began  to  rise  again, 
until  at  the  close  of  last  week  they  reached  4\  per  cent.,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  fully  1  per  cent,  in  about  ten  days.  To  understand  this 
sudden  movement  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bank  of 
England  is  much  more  poorly  provided  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  holds  now  six  millions  of  gold  less  than  it 
did  at  this  time  last  year,  and  its  reserve  also  is  fully  five  millions 
smaller.  The  market,  therefore,  is  very  much  less  able  to  bear 
any  strain  upon  it  than  it  was  last  year,  and  still  less  able  than  it 
was  two  years  ago.  A  slight  cause  consequently  produces  a 
considerable  effect,  and  the  special  causes  which  have  now  been 
acting  are  three  in  number. 

It  is  usual  in  the  month  of  November  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  gold  to  be  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  Scotch 
banks.  In  the  middle  of  November  the  circulation  of  the  Scotch 
banks  rises  considerably,  and  to  cover  this  increased  circulation 
the  banks  have  to  provide  themselves  with  gold.  The  gold  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  of  course  lessens  its  re¬ 
serve,  and  leaves  the  London  market  poorer  than  before.  The 
movement,  however,  is  now  well  understood,  and,  as  it  is  temporary 
in  its  nature,  it  is  of  itself  calculated  to  have  but  a  slight  influence 
upon  the  market.  Still  it  leaves  the  market  poorer  and  less  able 
to  bear  any  strain  which  may  arise.  One  such  strain  was 
caused  by  the  preparations  of  the  India  Council  for  paying  off  a 
portion  of  its  debt.  The  India  Council  is  usually  a  large  lender  of 
money  in  the  short-loan  market  of  London.  The  fact  is  singular, 
since  it  would  be  considered  contrary  to  sound  principle  if  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  to  enter  the  money  market  to 
compete  with  bankers  there.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  India  Council  is  the  successor  of  the  old  East  India  Company ; 
that  the  East  India  Company,  like  other  trading  associations,  was 
in  the  habit  of  lending  whatever  surplus  cash  it  happened  to  hold 
for  the  time  being,  as  any  other  traders  might  do  ;  and  that  the 
India  Council  has  inherited  this  among  other  practices.  The 
market  quietly  accepts  a  custom  which,  if  introduced  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  certainly  crv  out  against ;  and  thus  it 
happens  that  the  India  Council  is  usually  a  large  lender  in 
London.  But  a  year  ago  it  gave  notice  that  it  would  pay 
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off  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  just  ended  certain  bonds 
■which  it  was  entitled  to  pay  off  on  giving  a  year's  notice.  As 
the  time  for  payment  approached,  the  Council  was  ot  course 
obliged  to  cease  lending,  and  also  to  begin  to  call  in  the 
loans  which  it  had  made  for  short  periods.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  off  was  between  four  and  five  millions  ;  and  this  large  sum, 
withheld  from  the  market  at  a  time  when  the  market  was,  as  we 
have  j ust  been  explaining,  poorly  supplied,  caused  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  money.  The  borrowers  from  the  India 
Council  had  to  provide  themselves  with  the  means  to  pay  oft'  the 
Council,  and  the  demand  created  by  them  at  once  sent  up  rates.  In 
addition  to  these  causes  there  was  the  resumed  export  ot  gold  to 
various  places — South  America,  Portugal,  the  Cape,  and  India — 
and,  above  all,  to  America. 

The  export  of  gold  to  the  United  States  this  autumn  has  been 
very  much  smaller  than  last  year  or  the  year  before  ;  partly  because 
the  exports  of  those  two  years  had  almost  provided  the  country 
with  as  much  currency  as  it  needed,  and  partly  because  the  bad 
wheat  harvest  in  America  this  year  diminished  the  debt  due  by 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  consequently  lessened  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  draw  upon  Europe  for  gold.  It  was,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  drain  of  gold  to  the  United  States  which  in 
the  early  autumn  caused  the  advance  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate ; 
but  the  drain  did  not  assume  large  proportions,  and  soon  ceased, 
and  people  had  begun  to  believe  that  no  more  gold  would  be  taken, 
when  suddenly  pressure  arose  once  more  in  New  Aork.  This 
pressure  was  caused  partly  by  a  succession  of  bank  failures  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  in  Boston.  The  shock  to  credit  given  by 
these  failures  originated  rumours  in  New  York  itself  that  one  of  the 
principal  banks  there  was  in  an  insolvent  condition,  and  a  scare 
followed.  The  bank,  however,  immediately  invited  the  Clearing 
House  Committee  to  examine  its  accounts,  and  the  Committee 
reported  that  the  bank  was  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  The 
scare  abated,  but  still  there  has  remained  a  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
and  all  who  are  under  engagements  to  pay  large  sums  have  been 
taking  precautions  against  what  might  happen.  In  addition  to 
this  the  market  has  been  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Here  in  England  the  proceeds  of  taxation  are 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  account  of  tire  Government, 
and  are  thus  available  for  trading  purposes  until  the  Government 
needs  them.  But  in  the  United  States  the  proceeds  of  taxation 
are  paid  directly  into  the  Treasury,  and  are  kept  locked  up  there 
until  thev  are  needed.  In  the  remote  districts,  indeed,  the 
Government  uses  some  of  the  banks  as  agents  for  collecting  or 
depositing  its  receipts;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  revenue  is 
not  deposited  in  banks,  but  is  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  until  it 
is  needed.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  collects  a  revenue  much  larger  than  is  required  to  defray  its 
current  expenses.  The  surplus  income  this  year  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  24  millions  sterling,  and  during  the  present 
autumn  the  receipts  have  been  coming  in  in  exceptionally  large 
amounts.  Thus  the  Treasury  has  been  taking  out  of  the  market 
very  large  sums  at  the  very  time  when  the  market  was  appre¬ 
hensive,  and  therefore  needed  a  full  supply.  To  remedy  this 
state  of  things  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  advertised  that 
he  would  buy  every  Wednesday  during  November  bonds  to 
the  nominal  amount  of  400,000/.,  and,  in  addition,  he  had 
called  in  for  redemption  a  considerable  amount  of  bonds  which 
are  to  be  paid  off  on  Christmas  Eve.  But,  as  he  offered 
for  the  bonds  to  be  bought  weekly  only  their  par  value,  with 
the  interest  accrued  at  the  time  of  payment,  he  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  make  any  purchases  during  the  month.  A  large  class 
of  lenders — as,  for  example,  trustees  and  savings  banks — are 
allowed  to  lend  upon  Government  securities,  but  not  upon  any 
other  kind  of  Stock  Exchange  securities,  and  consequently  there 
is  always  an  active  demand  for  Government  securities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  loans  upon  them.  And  as  the  United  States 
Government  has  of  late  been  reducing  debt  at  an  unprecedentedly 
rapid  rate,  this  demand  has  run  up  the  price  of  the  Three  and  a  Half 
per  Cent,  "bonds,  which  alone  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
willing  to  buy,  above  the  figure  which  the  Secretary  offers  for  them. 
It  thus  happens  that,  while  the  Treasury  by  its  collection  of  the 
taxes  is  abstracting  from  the  market  very  large  amounts,  it  is 
unable  to  return  to  the  market  by  means  of  the  redemption  of 
debt  such  sums  as  would  relieve  the  pressure.  For  these  reasons 
the  New  York  market  has  been  exceedingly  stringent  for  some 
weeks,  and  the  exchange  upon  London  fell  to  a  point  which 
threatened  a  renewal  of  the  drain  of  gold;  indeed  last  week 
an  amount  of  gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England 
for  despatch  to  New  York.  This  withdrawal  accentuated 
greatly  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  here,  as  it  was  feared 
that  it  might  be  but  the  beginning  of  another  drain  which 
might  make  money  extremely  dear.  This  has  not,  however, 
proved  to  be  the  case.  The  exchanges  have  again  risen,  and 
it  appears  improbable  now  that  gold  to  any  considerable  amount 
will  be  taken.  Moreover,  there  is  a  general  opinion  that  the 
new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  adopt  energetic  measures  to 
prevent  the  action  of  his  department  from  causing  a  crisis  in  the 
money  market.  He  is  not  a  financier,  and  he  requires  some  time  to 
consider  what  measures  he  should  take.  Indeed  his  only  knowledge 
of  finance  was  acquired  when,  for  a  single  year,  he  held  the  office 
of  Sub-Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  New  York  about  twelve 
years  ago.  Since  then  he  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  in  which  capacity  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
had  either  time  or  opportunity  to  pay  much  attention  to  finance. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  has  taken  time  to  consider 


his  policy  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  has  now  decided  upon  adopting 
such  measures  as  will  relieve  the  market. 

As  regards  the  immediate  future  it  seems  probable,  as  we  have 
just  said,  that  no  drain  of  any  considerable  amount  to  New  York 
is  now  to  be  feared  ;  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  action  of  the 
India  Council  in  paving  off  its  bonds  has  ceased,  while  the  drain 
of  gold  to  Scotlandis  also  over ;  indeed  the  gold  is  now  coming 
back.  Moreover,  what  we  may  call  the  miscellaneous  export  of 
gold  to  India,  the  Cape,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Monte  Video,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  is  not  important,  and  is  not  likely  to  exercise  much  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  demand  of 
Italy  for  gold,  in  order  to  resume  specie  payments,  is  still  unsatisfied ; 
and  the  contractors  for  the  Italian  loan  will  continue  their  opera¬ 
tions,  taking  gold,  if  not  from  this  market,  yet  from  quarters 
which  would  have  supplied  this  market  if  not  thus  intercepted. 
Moreover,  the  improvement  in  trade  continues ;  and,  when  it 
reaches  a  certain  point,  it  will  lead  to  a  demand  for  additional 
capital  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  will  thus 
tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  money'.  But,  for  the  present,  the 
general  expectation  is  that  rates  will  tend  to  fall,  though  they 
may  begin  to  rise  again  as  Christmas  approaches. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  revival  at  the  Haymarket  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  of 
Plot  and  Passion  was  in  some  ways  a  curious  experiment, 
of  which  the  results  were  naturally  watched  for  with  interest. 
The  Haymarket  company  has  hitherto  been  occupied  with  stuff 
less  strong  than  that  of  Plot  and  Passion — a  play  which  demands 
strong  and  strongly-marked  acting.  The  piece  is  described  in  the 
bills  as  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor;  but  there  seems 
some  reason  to  believe  that  part  of  the  credit  of  its  authorship 
was  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  John  Lang.  It  is  not  known  to  be 
founded  upon  any  French  play,  and  yet  there  is  seeming  evidence 
of  some  Trench  origin,  which  cannot  but  strike  a  reader  of 
the  playr,  in  the  turn  of  the  phrases.  However  this  may  be,  the 
piece  is  a  striking  and  effective  piece  of  stage  craft,  and  has  the 
great  merit  that  the  interest  in  its  action  never  slackens.  The 
plot  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  downfall  of  Fouchd,  who  in 
the  first  act  appears  disguised  as  an  Abbe  in  the  house  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mme.  de  Fontanges,  who  is  for  the  public  a  “  grande  dame 
de  par  le  monde,”  but  who  is  secretly  an  agent  of  Fouchb’s. 
Another  creature  of  Fouche’s,  Desmarets,  is  secretly  plotting  against 
him,  and  has  given  private  information  to  an  anony'inous  pam¬ 
phleteer,  Henri  de  Neuville,  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,  whom  Fouche 
accidentally  discovers.  Desmarets  by  a  stratagem  procures  the  pam¬ 
phleteer's  escape,  and  then  persuades  Fouche  to  send  Mme. 
de  Fontanges  alter  him  to  decoy  him  back  to  Paris,  thus  taking 
his  revenge  upon  Mme.  Fontanges  for  having  scornfully  rejected 
his  own  protestations  of  love.  Mme.  de  Fontanges  consents  to  do 
this  under  the  pressure  of  Fouche’s  threat  to  denounce  her  as  a 
paid  spy,  and  follows  Henri  de  Neuville  to  Prague.  Here  he  falls 
desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  she  fails  as  desperately  in  love 
with  him  ;  and  from  the  moment  when  thi3  is  known  the  interest 
of  the  play  centres  in  the  plots  and  counterplots  made  by  Mme. 
de  Fontanges,  Desmarets,  and  Fouche.  These  parts,  originally 
played  by  Mrs.  Stirling,  Robson,  and  Emery,  are  now  undertaken 
by  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  and  Mr.  Bancroft ; 
while  that  of  the  fiery  and  chivalrous  Henri  de  Neuville,  for¬ 
merly  undertaken  by  Alfred  Wigan,  is  now  played  by  Mr. 
Conway.  Both  in  the  action  and  in  the  dialogue  the  colour 
has  been  laid  on  with  a  good  fat  brush,  and  the  play  seems 
throughout  to  demand  a  strength  aud  breadth  of  interpretation 
which  is  perhaps  not  always  reached  by  those  concerned  in  its 
rendering.  Mr.  Bancroft’s  polished  style  suits  well  enough  the 
mock  character  of  the  Abbe  which  Fouche  supports ;  but  he  lets  us 
see  too  little  of  the  real  Fouche,  the  unscrupulous  and  ambitious 
Minister  of  Police,  whose  agents  are  everywhere,  while  they 
are  all,  at  least  in  appearance,  abjectly  obedient  to  him.  Mr. 
Arthur  Cecil  had  an  unusually  difficult  task  in  undertaking  a 
character  associated  with  the  memory  and  reputation  of  Robson, 
an  actor  whose  peculiar  gift  of  intensity  lingers  in  the  memory  of 
many  playgoers  aud  is  known  by  tradition  to  many  others. 
Certain  former  performances  of  Mr.  Cecil’s  have  made  us  believe 
that  he  had  it  in  him  to  play  parts  demanding  this  special  in¬ 
tensity;  and  we  still  think,  having  seen  his  performance  of 
Desmarets,  that  he  has  it  in  him.  But,  on  the  occasion  on  which 
we  saw  him  play  the  part,  he  did  not  succeed  in  giving  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  character  an  adequate  outward  expression.  His 
facial  expression  was  from  beginning  to  end  fine  and  striking, 
and  in  this  one  could  trace  that  he  followed  the  character’s 
varying  phases  with  appreciation ;  but  his  voice  and  gesture  did 
not  correspond  to  his  wish.  He  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have,  to 
borrow  a  French  phrase,  emotions  which  did  not  cross  the 
float.  This  has  happened  to  many  actors  of  exceptional 
merit  on  former  occasions,  and  probably  will  happen  again 
and  again.  Mr.  Oecil’s  present  performance  of  Desmarets,  if 
it  is  for  the  moment  disappointing,  affords  no  reason  for  con¬ 
cluding  that  parts  of  a  calibre  similar  to  that  of  Desmarets 
will  in  the  future  be  out  of  his  reach.  In  Ilenri  de  Neuville 
Mr.  Conway  displayed  a  fire  and  passion  for  which  we  were  not 
wholly  prepared.  Mr.  Conway  has  always  acted  with  grace 
and  intelligence  ;  but  we  have  not  before  seen  him  go  nearly  so  far 
as  he  now  does  in  the  direction  of  seemingly  spontaneous  emotion. 
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In  the  love  scenes  he  displayed  an  unforced  tenderness  and  fire, 
and  in  the  scenes  of  anger  he  showed  at  once  strength  and  self- 
restraint.  Mr.  Pinero  as  Oevennes  gives  an  excellent  and  un¬ 
exaggerated  study  of  a  fop  of  the  time.  We  have  kept  for  the 
last  the  great  praise  which  we  have  to  give  to  the  rendering  of 
Mine,  de  Fontanges  hy  Miss  Ada  Cavendish,  who,  always  an 
actress  of  high  skill,  seems  to  us  to  have  gained  much  in  the  power 
to  interpret  varying  emotions.  Her  last  scene — an  especially 
difficult  one — was  especially  well  played. 

Plot  and  Passion  is  followed  hy  Mr.  Burnand’s  bright  and 
clever  adaptation  of  Lolotte,  in  which  Mrs.  Bancroft  plays 
the  part  taken  in  the  original  by  Mme.  Chaumont ;  a  part 
which  in  A  Lesson  is  that  of  Kate  Reeve,  a  popular  actress, 
who  comes  to  give  instruction  in  two  of  her  favourite  cha¬ 
racters  to  Lady  Duncan,  wife  of  a  Scotch  banker,  who  detests 
theatricals,  but  who  has  been  over-persuaded  to  allow  his  wife 
to  act  for  a  charitable  institution.  A  good  deal  of  fun  is  got 
out  of  Lady  Duncan’s  astonishment  at  finding  that  the  actress 
is  off  the  stage  a  well-bred  lady  without  a  tinge  of  Bohe- 
mianism,  and  more  is  got  out  of  the  verve,  tempered  by  Mrs. 
Bancroft’s  well-known  skill,  with  which  Kate  Reeve  throws  her¬ 
self  into  the  task  of  showing  Lady  Duncan  how  to  deliver 
burlesque  lines  riddled  with  puns,  how  to  sing  the  kind  of  songs 
now  popular  in  burlesques,  and  how  to  dance  a  burlesque  dance.  A 
serious  interest  is  given  to  the  little  piece  by  Kate  Reeve’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  her  husband,  whose  marriage  with  her  has  been  kept 
secret,  is  making  love  to  Lady  Duncan.  The  husband  comes 
suddenly  in  while  Kate  Reeve  is  waiting  for  her  cue  behind  a 
screen,  and  begins  immediately  to  urge  his  suit.  The  actress 
steps  forward  and  delivers  herself  of  a  scathing  speech  of  rebuke, 
which  is  given  with  much  force  and  dignity  by  Mrs.  Bancroft. 
As  she  draws  to  an  end  she  finds  herself  face  to  face  with 
Sir  Thomas  Duncan,  who  has  come  in  unobserved  by  her,  and 
breaks  off  with  “  That,  Lady  Duncan,  is  how  I  should  like  you  to 
speak  the  speech.”  The  little  play  is  well  written ;  but  its  success 
naturally  depends  upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  acted  by 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  Miss  Henri,  Mr.  Conway,  and  Mr.  Brookfield,  whose 
performance  of  Sir  Thomas  Duncan  cannot  but  add  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  Scotch  is  capital ;  and  his  byplay  is  just  what  byplay 
should  be,  sufficiently  marked,  but  never  obtrusive.  He  is  speci¬ 
ally  to  be  commended  for  the  studious  moderation  of  bis  acting  at 
his  last  entrance,  where  any  provocation  to  a  laugh  from  the  audi¬ 
ence  might  spoil  the  situation.  The  scene  is  set  with  much  gor¬ 
geousness  ;  and  the  peculiarly  hideous  effect  of  a  cast  of  the  Milo 
Venus,  with  a  bronze  body  and  silver  drapery,  may  be  intended  to 
indicate  the  deficiencies  of  Sir  Thomas  Duncan’s  taste. 

At  the  Court  Theatre  Mr.  Clayton  has  reproduced  Awahing, 
Mr.  Campbell  Clarke’s  well-written  adaptation  of  Marcel,  and 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  Engaged,  in  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron  is  specially 
engaged  for  the  part  of  Cheviot  Hill,  formerly  played  by  Mr. 
George  Honey.  Awahing,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  one-act 
play,  in  which  Mr.  Clayton  appears  as  a  father  who  has  lost  his 
reason  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  slaying  of  his  own  son, 
and  who  is  restored  to  health  by  an  ingenious  and  touching 
plot.  The  interest  of  the  piece  is  of  an  entirely  pathetic  kind,  and 
the  pathos  is  of  the  strongest  order.  It  makes  an  incessant 
demand,  while  it  lasts,  upon  the  powers  of  the  actor  who  appears 
in  the  principal  part,  and  this  demand  is  as  fully  met  as  possible 
by  Mr.  Clayton,  who  seems  to  us  to  have  made  a  great  stride  in 
his  art  since  he  first  appeared  in  the  character  of  Tremaine.  Look, 
voice,  and  gesture  are  throughout  so  carefully  studied  and  con¬ 
trolled  that  the  effect  of  the  acting  is  completely  spontaneous ; 
and  the  final  moment  is,  without  a  hint  of  maudlin  sentiment, 
one  of  the  most  touching  things  to  be  seen  on  the  stage.  We 
wrote  at  length  of  Engaged  when  it  was  first  brought  out  at 
the  Haymarket,  and  it  need  now  only  be  said  that  it  is  in 
many  ways  more  effectively  played  than  it  was  then,  since  all 
the  performers  have  seized  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  play  its 
most  ludicrous  passages  with  the  most  complete  seriousness  in 
order  to  give  them  the  desired  effect.  Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss 
Thorne,  and  Mr.  Bellew  play  even  better  than  before  in  their 
original  characters,  and  Mr.  Byron  has  certainly  a  truer  notion  of 
how  Cheviot  Hill  should  be  played  than  Mr.  Honey  had.  His 
performance  on  the  first  night  was  not  so  complete  as  it  probably 
will  be  in  future  ;  but  we  have  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Byron 
himself  that  a  first  night's  performance  is  not  a  true  test,  under 
present  conditions,  of  the  merits  of  a  play  or  an  actor. 


REVIEWS. 


BISHOP  THIRLWALL’S  LETTERS.* 

THESE  two  volumes  of  unequal  interest,  though  they  are 
published  together,  are  only  so  far  connected  that  they 
contain  correspondence  by  the  same  person.  Of  three  nominal 
editors,  only  one  seems  to  have  performed  the  task  which  his  name 

*  Letters,  Literary  and  Theological,  of  Connop  Thirlwall,  late  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  Stewart  Perowne, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  Louis  Stokes,  B.A.  With  Annotations  and  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  Louis  Stokes.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  by  Connop  2’hirlwall,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 
Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster.  London:  Rich ird  Bentley  &  Son.  1881. 


implies.  Dean  Stanley  prefixed  to  the  Letters  to  a  Friend  his 
funeral  sermon  on  Bishop  Thirlwall.  Dean  Perowne  contributes 
a  preface  of  ten  or  twelve  pages  to  the  Letters,  Theological  and 
Literary,  and  he  oddly  adds  a  funeral  sermon,  not  on  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  but  on  Dean  Stanley.  The  Memoir,  or  thread  con¬ 
necting  the  letters,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Stokes,  who  does  not 
state  whether  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  Bishop.  It 
seems  that  the  Memoir  is  compiled  from  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  written  by  Professor  Plumptre,  now  Dean  of 
Wells,  and  Mr.  Stokes  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
present  Master  of  Trinity  and  to  other  informants.  Some  of  the 
letters  ought,  if  it  was  thought  worth  while  to  preserve  them, 
to  have  been  included  in  a  collection  of  Bishop  Thirlwall’s 
“  Remains”  which  has  been  already  published.  A  disquisition  on 
a  point  of  theology  or  of  biblical  criticism  is  not  converted  for 
biographical  purposes  into  a  letter  by  the  accident  of  being- 
transmitted  in  a  stamped  envelope.  An  exception  might  have 
been  made  in  the  case  of  letters  of  mixed  character,  such  as  one 
which  begins  with  remarks  on  Hebrew  syntax,  and  ends  with  a 
protest  against  the  childish  credulity  which  the  writer  attributes  to 
an  eminent  author  : — “  He  was  in  this  respect  a  born  Papist,  and 
finds  his  natural  element  in  the  Golden  Legend.  .  .  .  Surely 
it  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  all  is  regulated  by  a  Supreme 
Will,  and  quite  another  thing  to  believe  that  this  Will 
employs  a  machinery  like  that  of  the  Pape  of  the  Loch.” 
Mr.  Stokes  would  also  have  done  well  to  omit  a  series  of 
juvenile  letters  to  a  schoolfellow,  composed  in  the  pedantic  and 
voluminous  form  which  might  be  expected  from  a  precocious  boy ; 
but  a  biographer  with  scanty  materials  at  his  disposal  cannot  afford 
to  be  too  critical  in  his  selections.  In  the  words  of  the  preface, 
“  Even  the  letters  which  have  been  collected  do  not  cover  the 
whole  of  his  life.”  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  “  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Lord  Houghton,  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  perished, 
with  other  treasures,  in  the  disastrous  fire  at  Fryston  some  years 
ago.”  There  was  probably  not  one  of  his  friends  to  whom  he 
wrote  with  fuller  sympathy  or  with  a  more  thorough  certainty  of 
being  understood.  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  truly  described  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  a3  having  been,  “  not  only 
foremost  in  the  intellectual  rank  of  the  clergy ;  he  was,  by  almost 
universal  consent,  foremost  in  the  intelligence,  of  Great  Britain.” 
The  Dean  proceeds  to  say  that,  “  if  he  abstained  from  taking  that 
part  in  public  life  which  his  uncommon  powers  justly  entitled 
him  to  take,  this  was  a  side  of  his  character  which  concealed  its 
strength.  But  it  concealed  also  its  gentler  and  tenderer  side.  .  .  . 
Men  thought  him  stern  and  severe,  because  they  did  not  penetrate 
beneath  his  mask  of  reserve.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  warmest  and 
most  sympathizing  of  friends.”  A  pleasant  sketch  of  his  ordinary 
life  at  Abergwili,  by  “  one  who  knew  him  intimately,”  is  added  ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  a  friend  and  admirer  should  have  recorded, 
without  a  sense  of  the  rudeness  of  the  comment,  his  answer  to  a 
person  who  had,  at  his  request,  repeated  a  trivial  remark,  “-Strange 
how  little  one  loses  by  being  deaf.”  Genuine  kindness  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  friends  are  not  incompatible  with  want  of  tact  and  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  feelings  of  indifferent  persons.  Bishop  Thirlwall  was 
singularly  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  understanding  commonplace 
people,  who  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  mankind.  The 
Dean  of  Peterborough  is  perhaps  singular  in  his  belief  that  “  no  man 
governed  a  diocese  better.”  Thirlwall  would  probably  have  been  an 
admirable  Primate,  for  he  was  by  nature  an  ecclesiastical  statesman, 
capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  on  great  public  questions,  and 
of  exercising  influence  or  authority  over  those  who  were  similarly 
engaged.  His  diocesan  charges  were  admitted,  even  by  those  who 
differed  from  his  conclusions,  to  be  among  the  most  masterly  contro¬ 
versial  writings  of  the  time ;  but  he  had  no  liking  for  minute  details, 
and  no  capacity  for  dealing  with  ordinary  persons.  Probably  no  con¬ 
temporary  bishop  was  so  deficient  in  personal  consideration  for  his 
clergy.  When  he  met  them  on  public  occasions  he  accorded  only 
to  a  few  the  barest  personal  recognition ;  and  in  private  society 
he  addressed  his  conversation  by  preference  to  any  layman  who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  a  scholar  or  a  man  of  the  world.  His 
negligence  was  not  the  less  to  be  regretted  because  the  Welsh 
clergy  are  generally  of  humbler  station  than  those  of  an  English 
diocese.  To  serious  business  the  Bishop  was  always  ready 
to  attend ;  and  his  pecuniary  liberality  was  great.  In  his 
later  years  his  unpopularity'  with  his  clergy  diminished,  as 
they  gradually  learned  to  understand  his  character  and  to  be 
proud  of  his  ability  and  reputation.  The  Dean  of  Peterborough 
is  surprised  “  that  a  speaker  of  such  acknowledged  eloquence 
should  have  taken  so  little  part  in  the  debates  in  the  House  o 
Lords.  When  he  did  speak  he  commanded  the  ear  of  the  House.’ 
It  is  true  that  Thirlwall’s  celebrated  speech  on  the  Disestablish 
ment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  which  was  addressed  to  either  House.  The  peers  probabh 
listened  respectfully  to  anything  which  might  proceed  from  the 
ablest  prelate  on  the  Bench  ;  but  their  attention  was  granted  unde 
difficulties.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  describing  Bishop 
Thirlwall  as  the  most  tedious  of  speakers  ;  and  out  of  the  House 
his  slowness  and  prolixity  were  to  ordinary  hearers  intolerable. 
In  one  of  the  Letters  to  a  Friend  he  reports,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  how  the  company  at  a  Welsh  dinner  on  St.  David’s  Day 
interrupted  him  with  the  cry  of  “  Time."  When  he  presided  ui 
an  anniversary  of  the  Literary  Fund,  hia  neighbours  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left,  one  an  eminent  prelate,  the  other  an  eminent 
peer,  and  both  his  personal  friends,  slept  calmly  beside  him  lor 
the  last  half  hour  of  an  interminable  discourse.  Every  sentence  it. 
his  speeches  was  grammatical ;  every  passage  had  a  definite  inten- 
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tion  ;  bat  in  bis  arguments  and  bis  digressions  he  followed  trains 
of  thought  only  cognizable  by  himself,  without  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  he  was  followed  by  his  hearers.  If  Mill’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Thirlwall’s  speech  at  a  debating  club  was  accurate,  his 
eloquence  must  have  afterwards  deteriorated  ;  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  merit  of  the  speech  consisted  rather  in  its 
substance  than  its  manner.  With  an  audience  exclusively  com¬ 
posed  of  philosophers  Thirlwall  would  perhaps  have  been  au 
effective  orator. 

The  Letters  to  a  Friend,  nominal!}'  edited  by  Dean  Stanley,  are 
addressed  to  a  young  lady  with  whose  family  Bishop  Thirlwall 
was  united  by  intimate  friendship.  Ilis  correspondent  says  that 
the  letters  were  intended  for  her  father  and  sister  as  well  as  for 
herself ;  but  they  have  not  the  less  the  charm  of  the  personal 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  natural 
of  relations : — 

They  talked  with  open  heart  and  tongue, 

Affectionate  and  true, 

A  pair  of  friends ;  though  she  was  young 
And  Thirlwall  seventy-two. 

A  great  scholar,  who  combined  a  massive  intellect  with  a  kindly 
and  simple  nature,  probably  expressed  his  grave  and  playful 
thoughts  most  easily  to  an  appreciative  pupil;  and  no  man,  old  or 
young,  can  speak  with  full  confidence  of  sympathy,  and  there¬ 
fore  with  perfect  freedom,  except  to  a  woman.  Although  none 
of  the  letters  on  the  other  side  are  published,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Bishop  was  fortunate  in  finding  a  correspondent  of  varied  attain¬ 
ments  and  open  to  wide  and  general  interests.  lie  is  consequently 
able  to  write  with  equal  facility  about  his  cats,  his  geese,  and  his 
flowers,  and  on  the  Irish  Church,  on  the  character  of  Napoleon, or  on 
the  study  of  metaphysics.  Ilis  remarks  on  the  Irish  Church  are 
especially  interesting,  as  they  show  his  extreme  dislike  to  the  Dis¬ 
establishment  Bill,  for  which  nevertheless  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  speak  and  to  vote.  Though  almost  always  instructive,  his 
letters  are  never  didactic,  as  they  always  have  a  personal  impulse 
and  application.  His  notices  of  the  lighter  books  which  he  is 
reading  have  sometimes  a  critical  value,  but  they  are  principally 
curious  as  illustrating  his  omnivorous  appetite  for  reading.  It  was 
apparently  his  habit  to  allot  only  one  hour  in  the  day  to  English 
books ;  but  into  that  space  he  contrived  to  crowd  almost  every 
novel  which  was  published,  in  addition  to  biography,  and  other 
current  literature.  With  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer,  George 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  other  principal  novelists  he  was  as 
familiar  as  Macaulay  with  the  novels  of  the  last  century ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  like  everything  which  he  reads. 
He  tells  his  correspondent  that  he  had  intended  to  read  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  “  Lord  Houghton  tells  me  that  Kitty  is  the 
best  novel  that  ever  was  written,  and  how  can  I  help  reading 
Kitty?  ”  Of  Middlemarch  he  never  reads  more  than  one  chapter 
at  a  time,  “  as  one  only  just  moistens  his  lips  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  .liqueur  to  keep  the  taste  as  long  as  possible.” 
He  is  not  sure  whether  Sir  George  Lewis  was  incapable  of 
enjoying  light  reading.  “  If  so,  I  admire  rather  than  envy  him.” 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  delighting  himself  with  the  thought 
of  reading  the  Earthly  Paradise  under  a  tree.  The  word  “  admire  ” 
is  used  in  the  Latin  rather  than  in  the  English  sense,  as  expressing 
wonder.  It  was  true  that  Sir  George  Lewis  had  little  taste 
for  light  reading,  or,  indeed,  for  any  kind  of  reading  for  the 
sake  of  literary  gratification,  inasmuch  as  books  were  to  him 
only  valuable  as  vehicles  of  knowledge.  He  was  perhaps  even  a 
profounder  historical  critic  than  Thirlwall,  though  not  a  greater 
scholar;  but  the  student  who,  like  Thirlwall  and  Macaulay,  finds 
enjoyment  in  literature  itself  as  well  as  in  the  lessons  which  it 
conveys,  has  in  that  respect  a  larger  intellectual  range.  In  one  of 
his  letters  Thirlwall  accounts  for  the  number  of  novels  which  he 
gets  through  by  quoting  the  celebrated  Equity  lawyer,  Jockey 
Bell,  who  accomplished  similar  feats  with  deeds  by  “  always 
going  straight  to  the  charging  part.”  It  has  been  remarked  that 
as  a  collector  of  plate  or  china  manages  to  pursue  his  vocation  in 
spite  of  narrow  means,  a  busy  man  always  find  time  for  reading 
which  he  likes.  Within  the  limits  of  literature,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  science,  Thirlwall’s  range  of  study  was  almost  bound¬ 
less.  Having  begun  Latin  at  three  and  Greek  at  four,  he  soon 
afterwards  learned  French,  and  as  a  young  man  he  was  not 
a  profound  classical  scholar,  but  an  accomplished  linguist. 
In  middle  life,  on  his  appointment  to  fcst.  David’s,  he 
became  proficient  in  Welsh,  and  when  he  was  far  advanced  in 
life  he  amused  himself  by  learning  Dutch.  He  had  an  extensive 
or  exhaustive  knowledge  of  German  philology  and  criticism,  and 
it  appears  that  he  had  also  studied  German  philosophy.  It  is  a 
little  surprising  to  find  that  he  “  always  considered  the  problems 
of  metaphysics  as  at  once  the  highest  and  the  most  practical  of  all 
to  which  the  human  mind  can  apply  itself.”  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Whewell  he  speaks  with  extraordinary  bitterness  of  a  writer  whom 
many  Germans  regard  as  their  greatest  philosopher:  “  I  have  so 
much  faith  in  the  force  of  truth  as  to  believe  that  sooner  or  later 
Hegel’s  name  will  only  be  redeemed  from  universal  contempt  by 
the  recollection  of  the  immense  mischief  he  has  done.”  It  is 
not  known  that  Thirlwall  at  any  time  wrote  on  metaphysical 
subjects. 

The  Letters  to  a  Friend,  even  if  they  had  been  written  by  an 
obscure  person,  would  possess  great  intrinsic  interest.  They  are 
extraordinarily  valuable  as  revelations  of  the  true  character  of  the 
greatest  English  scholar  of  his  time.  Bookish  men  have  almost 
always  certain  qualities  and  defects  in  common.  The  love  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  especially  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  may  be  J 


called  useless,  tends  to  preserve  a  certain  delicacy  and  simplicity  of 
character,  while  it  apparently  interferes  with  readiness  of  social 
intercourse,  and  with  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
It  was  not  with  impunity  that  Mill  and  Thirlwall  learned 
Latin  and  Greek  when  they  ought  to  have  been  playing  in 
the  nursery.  Eyes,  too  early  fixed  on  books,  see  little  of  the  world 
around.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  uuwholesome  education 
which  encouraged  a  natural  propensity  instead  of  correcting  it, 
that  Mill  in  mature  life  mistook  the  reproduction  of  his  own  sayings 
by  his  wife  for  original  inspiration.  If  Thirlwall  had  not  similarly 
lost  touch  of  humanity,  he  would  have  known  that  courteous 
small  talk  would  have  gone  further  with  Welsh  incumbents  than 
all  the  ripe  wisdom  of  his  charges.  He  was  in  this  respect 
amenable  to  just  criticism,  and  he  was  partly  responsible  for  a 
mistaken  impression  of  his  character.  Ilis  delightful  letters  to  his 
young  friend  will  do  much  to  remove  a  natural  misconception. 
The  two  volumes  which  are  now  published  together,  each  with  an 
excellent  index,  would  have  been  much  less  valuable  if  they  had 
related  mainly  to  Thirlwall’s  professional  or  official  character.  He 
discharged  his  various  diocesan  functions  with  unequal  success, 
though  always  with  a  sincere  intention  of  doing  his  duty.  It  was 
a  not  wholly  felicitous  accident,  that  he  was  a  bishop ;  but  he 
never  allowed  his  perhaps  uncongenial  position  to  bias  his 
judgment,  or  to  impair  the  robust  simplicity  of  his  nature. 


LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN.* 

THERE  are  some  writers  who  apparently  become  more 
hardened  sinners  by  friendly  criticism  and  advice.  The 
present  work  is  marked  by  the  same  want  of  method  and  ar¬ 
rangement  as  the  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  sequence,  coherence,  or  consistency  in  the  account 
of  these  wanderings,  which  embrace  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Island  of  Hiteren,  the  southern  town  of  Malmo  at  one  end 
and  Hammerfest  and  the  North  Cape  at  the  other.  Between 
1871  and  1878  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  spent  a  term  of  nearly  five 
years  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  interrupted,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  by  return  trips  to  America.  We  can  readily 
believe  him  when  he  says  that  he  has  read  much  and  con¬ 
sulted  the  best  authorities  on  Swedish  archteology ;  that  he 
has  travelled  by  steamer,  boat,  carriole,  and  sledge,  many  thousand 
miles ;  that  he  has  learned  to  speak  more  than  one  native  lan¬ 
guage,  including  a  little  Finnish ;  and  that  he  has  seen  as  much  of 
the  family  and  domestic  life  of  Scandinavians  as  it  is  possible  for 
an  alien  to  see.  Yet,  with  all  warnings  and  experience,  these  two 
volumes  are  neither  consistent  records  of  journeys  nor  coherent 
chapters  about  the  Government,  the  scenery,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people.  Overwhelmed  apparently  by  the  copiousness  of 
his  own  notes  and  the  redundancy  of  literary  material,  the 
author  has  forgotten  the  duty  of  sifting,  condensing,  and  re¬ 
ducing  to  proper  shape.  There  is  a  sort  of  beginning  in  the 
journey  from  New  York  to  Goteborg  and  Stockholm,  and  there 
is  a  not  inappropriate  termination  somewhere  near  the  Sound 
of  the  Cattegat.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  we 
find  something  of  a  division  between  summer  tours  and  sledging 
in  winter,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  in  his 
erratic  course.  He  has  added  a  map,  which  would  be  of  some 
assistance  if  the  author’s  route  were  not  marked  in  a  red  line  of 
nearly  the  same  breadth  and  colour  as  those  indicative  of  high 
roads  and  railways ;  and  there  are  some  capital  illustrations  of 
Norwegian  houses,  churches  and  castles,  mountains  and  glaciers, 
cascades  and  Fjords.  But  the  reader  is  transported  from  the  age 
of  the  Vikings  to  the  peculiarities  of  modern  farmers,  and  from  the 
perils  of  a  journey  performed  on  sledges  to  a  fair  at  midsummer,  in, 
a  fashion  which  is  rather  trying  to  the  patience.  A  good  deal  of 
the  ground  has  been  gone  over  by  others ;  but  we  can  do  the  author 
the  justice  to  say  that  his  style  is  pleasant,  his  observations  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  all  his  pages  readable  even  when  they  tell  us  nothing 
new. 

An  exploration  of  the  Fjords,  Felds,  and  forests  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  is  utterly  wanting  in  those  dangerous  incidents  which 
nerve  to  action  a  pioneer  in  Turkestan,  Persia  or  Arabia,  and 
Central  Africa.  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu’s  life  was  never  in  the  smallest  peril 
from  robbers  and  raiders.  His  property  when  left  behind  was  far 
safer  than  the  trunks  of  an  autumnal  tourist  on  an  Italian  railway. 
In  fact,  the  author's  only  discomforts  and  trials  arose  out  of  the 
overpowering  civility  of  the  people  ;  and  here  individual  egotism 
is  displayed  in  a  manner  which  amuses  and  will  hardly  offend. 
When  once  the  ice  of  conventionalism  had  been  broken,  there  was 
nothing  which  householders  and  farmers,  Lansmen  and  Bonders, 
would  not  do  for  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  the  famous  writer  and  explorer. 
Every  one  addressed  him  familiarly  as  Paulus  or  Paul.  Hospitality 
knew  no  limits,  and  offers  of  payment  were  almost  regarded  as 
insults.  He  was  surfeited  with  meals  and  interminable  cups  of 
coffee.  On  one  occasion  he  had,  to  his  infinite  discomposure,  to 
partake  of  thirty  meals  in  two  days  and  to  swallow  thirty-four 
large  cups  of  coffee ;  thus  completely  distancing  the  celebrated 
young  woman  at  the  Brick  Lane  Temperance  Meeting,  whose 
nine  and  a  half  cups  of  tea  occasioned  such  astonishment  in 

*  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  :  Summer  and  Winter  Journeys  through 
Sweden,  Norway,  Lupland ,  and  Northern  Finland;  with  Descriptions  of  the 
Inner  Li  e  of  the  People ,  their  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Primitive  Antiquities, 
fyc.  By  Paul  15.  Du  (Jhaillu,  Author  of  “  Explorations  in  Equatorial  Africa,’’ 

“  A  Journey  to  Ashango  Laud,”  2  vols.  London  :  John  Murray.  1881. 
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the  mind  of  Mr.  W eller,  senior.  More  gloves,  mittens,  and  shoes 
were  pressed  on  his  acceptance  than  would  have  sufficed  for  a 
popular  curate  or  a  centipede.  When  he  left  a  farm  or  country- 
house  the  parting  was  marked  by  tears,  prayers,  and  fervent 
wishes  for  his  return.  In  the  course  of  a  year’s  absence  from  this 
land  of  his  adoption  he  received  no  less  than  four  hundred  letters 
from  the  friends  he  had  left  behind.  One  young  woman  was  re¬ 
duced  to  despair  when  she  found  that  she  could  not  accompany 
Paul  Du  Chaillu  to  America ;  and  the  gift  of  a  ring  to  another  at  a 
social  gathering  led  to  rather  awkward  consequences,  and  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  father  as  to  Mr.  Paul’s  intentions,  which  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  the  girl  being  “  very  pretty,”  with  “  fair  com¬ 
plexion  and  unexceptionable  bearing.”  We  are  bound  to  admit  that 
the  author’s  conduct  in  this  and  other  instances  where  he  was 
treated  as  a  friend  or  relative  seems  to  have  been  correct,  courteous, 
and  chivalrous.  We  note,  however,  with  some  surprise,  that  his 
innate  modesty  and  diffidence  made  him  uncomfortable  under  a 
compliment,  and  that  he  discovered,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  wonder, 
when  dressed  for  a  marriage  festival  in  the  costume  of  Dalecarlia, 
by  the  aid  of  a  looking-glass,  that  he  was  “  not  ill-looking.” 
Ilis  appearance  in  the  church  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of  de¬ 
light.  “  Look  at  Paul !  he  is  not  proud,  he  is  one  of  us.” 

We  are  quite  ready  to  credit  the  majority  of  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  with  the  full  amount  of  the  primitive  virtues  on 
which  the  author  lays  such  stress.  The  gaols  were  often  empty 
and  the  criminal  courts  had  no  cases  to  try  ;  articles  of  clothing 
or  of  value  dropped  or  forgotten  were  faithfully  restored.  There 
was  a  trustfulness  and  a  candour  in  mothers  and  daughters  which 
was  never  abused ;  and  even  one  peculiar  chapter  anent  the 
mysteries  of  the  family  bath  can  be  read  by  right-minded  persons 
without  a  blush.  Evidence  of  wealth  was  confined  to  herds  of  rein¬ 
deer  and  comfortable  houses  and  well-ordered  farms  ;  in  which  the 
beds,  coverlets,  skins  of  reindeer,  snow-white  fleeces,  and  domestic 
utensils  were  scrupulously  clean.  At  the  same  time  we  find 
occasional  rude  inroads  on  this  Arcadian  simplicity.  Drunkenness 
prevailed  in  some  of  the  seaports,  and  at  feasts  and  birthdays  there 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  eating  and  drinking  than  was  neces¬ 
sary,  and  healths  and  toasts  were  incessant.  Now  and  then  we  have 
an  instance  of  rudeness  or  an  attempt  at  extortion,  and  in  Finland 
the  dwellings  of  the  diminutive  inhabitants  reeked  with  smoke 
and  were  incrusted  with  filth.  Here  Mr.  Du  Chaillu’s  good 
nature  and  buoyancy  were  scarcely  proof  against  dirty  coverlets, 
rotten  mattresses,  barbarous  and  offensive  customs,  and  swarms  of 
fleas  and  mosquitoes.  The  inconveniences  of  the  former  might  be 
borne  or  obviated  ;  the  latter  are  the  pests  of  northern  travel ;  and 
there  is  a  local  proverb  which  says  that,  when  a  traveller  in  one 
year  writes  his  name  in  a  bed  of  mosquitoes  somewhere  north  of 
Haparanda,  in  the  following  year  he  sees  it  again. 

One  incontestable  merit  of  this  work  is  that  it  presents  to  us 
Scandinavia  in  her  winter  dress.  Other  books  have  told  us  of 
Norway  in  the  summer ;  the  midnight  sun,  the  rapid  vegetation, 
the  pure  air,  the  salmon  fishing,  the  red  deer,  the  ryper,  and  the 
willow  grouse.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  not  content  with  a  view  of 
the  sun  at  the  North  Cape  in  July  or  the  deep  blue  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  the  grass  and  wild  flowers  that  were  then  growing  in 
sheltered  spots,  but  he  must  needs  visit  this  latus  mundi  when 
under  the  pressure  of  nebula  malusque  Jupiter.  To  accomplish 
this  feat,  and  indeed  to  travel  at  all  between  October  and  April, 
the  author  had  to  serve  a  hard  apprenticeship  in  driving  a  sledge, 
managing  reindeer,  and  going  on  snow-shoes.  This  latter  equip¬ 
ment  he  pronounces  far  superior  for  speed  and  comfort  to  the 
similar  article  in  North  America.  The  shoes  are  usually  six  or 
seven  feet  long  ;  but  in  Finland  and  Jemtland  they  reach  to  ten, 
twelve,  and  sometimes  fourteen  feet.  The  traveller  should  be 
careful  to  wear  two  pairs  of  home-made  woollen  stockings  and  a 
covering  of  Lapp  shoe-grass.  The  great  difficulty  for  beginners  is 
to  keep  the  two  shoes  exactly  parallel.  The  foot  must  not  be 
raised,  except  when  going  downhill ;  and  in  a  flat  country  pro¬ 
gress  is  much  facilitated  by  two  staves  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
and,  above  the  spike,  wicker-work,  to  prevent  the  stick  from 
sinking  in  the  snow.  The  author  practised  this  exercise  for 
several  hours  every  day,  as  sedulously  as  the  late  Lord  Campbell 
practised  dancing  when  at  the  Bar.  A  fall  or  two  on  smooth 
unfrozen  snow  is  harmless.  A  native  can  go  at  the  rate  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour  when  the  snow  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  a  Laplander,  it  is  said,  can  at  this  rate  get  over 
his  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  day  of  eighteen  hours.  It 
was  not  quite  so  easy  to  manage  a  sledge  dragged  by  reindeer. 
In  the  first  place,  the  animal  is  not  the  tractable  being  of  children’s 
geographical  books.  It  is  wild,  restless,  and  hard  to  manage,  and 
it  takes  a  couple  of  years  to  break  in.  The  reins  are  attached  to 
the  horns,  and  the  deer  often  kick  aud  plunge  and  upset  the  sledge 
in  the  snow.  Great  skill  is  required  to  balance  the  vehicle,  espe¬ 
cially  at  a  curve  or  on  going  downhill,  and  in  some  cases  it  seems 
necessary  to  attach  one  or  two  animals  to  the  rear  to  serve  as  a 
drag  on  those  in  front.  A  reindeer  can  go  five  or  six  hours  with¬ 
out  stopping,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  for  the  first 
hour,  and  the  colder  the  weather  the  greater  the  speed.  Unlike 
the  Norwegian  cattle,  they  are  not  housed,  live  on  the  celebrated 
moss,  and  give  a  small  portion  of  rich  milk.  The  author  was  once 
or  twice  in  some  peril  from  the  upsetting  of  a  sledge ;  but  neither 
wet  nor  cold  seems  to  have  daunted  him.  He  forded  rivers,  lived 
on  rye  bread,  tough  mutton,  and  the  coarsest'  of  food  and 
condiments ;  and  he  never  seems  to  have  suffered  from  frost-bite, 
cough,  or  other  disease.  He  had,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  a 
French  writer,  a  physique  of  iron  wadded  with  cotton  wool. 


Amongst  other  national  characteristics,  the  habit  of  going  to 
farms  in  the  mountains  during  the  brief  summer  merits  notice. 
In  Norway  these  are  called  seeters,  in  Sweden  they  are  fabodars. 
The  start  is  made  for  these  lonely  residences  on  the  slopes  of  high 
hills  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  June.  A  family,  or  a 
couple  of  girls,  take  with  them  churns,  pails,  wooden  vessels,  a 
supply  of  coflee  and  bacon,  and  remain  till  September,  three  or 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  A  particular  kind  of  grass 
gives  a  flavour  to  the  milk,  which  in  one  place  is  pronounced 
“  aromatic,”  in  another  “  disagreeable.”  Large  quantities  of 
butter  and  cheese  are  made  and  stored,  and  grass  is  cut  and  carted, 
away  for  the  winter  supply.  The  air  is  singularly  pure  ;  but  the 
nights,  even  in  July  and  August,  are  very  cold;  and  a 
peremptory  order  to  abandon  the  sceter  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
snowstorm  in  the  middle  of  September,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  pack  up  pails  and  churns  and  make  off  at 
once.  Here  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  saw  the  red  snow,  which 
derives  its  colour  from  minute  vegetable  organisms,  according 
to  one  authority  ;  from  animalculee,  according  to  another.  Some 
of  the  patches  so  stained  were  fifteen  feet  long.  On  these  trips  an 
enormous  number  of  the  lemmings  were  seen.  Many  are  crushed 
by  horses  or  vehicles  ;  many  more  are  drowned ;  and,  like  locusts 
in  the  East,  these  animals  lav  bare  whole  tracts  of  country,  and 
utterly  devour  moss  and  grass  and  the  leaves  of  the  willow  and 
the  birch.  The  mention  of  these  mountainous  farms  reminds  us 
that  the  lofty  ranges  of  hills  are  found  in  Norway  alone.  Sweden 
has  swamps  and  forests,  and  two  very  large  lakes,  the  Wenernand 
the  Wettern;  but  it  is  not  strictly  a  mountainous  country.  The 
Swedish  fabodar  is  often  a  hamlet  round  which  grain  is  grown  in 
fenced  fields.  The  Norwegian  sceter  is  lonely  ;  and  the  house, 
though  scrupulously  clean,  is  a  mere  chalet  of  the  roughest 
build. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  geology,  glaciers,  and  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  country,  which  is  calculated  to  go  on  at  the 
rate  of  2^  feet  in  a  century.  Glaciers  in  Norway  both  increase 
«id  decrease,  and  the  largest  are  found  south  of  the  arctic 
circle,  where  more  snow  is  melted  by  the  summer  sun,  to  be 
converted  into  solid  ice  by  the  succeeding  frosts.  The  limits 
of  perpetual  snow,  from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  author, 
vary,  according  to  latitude,  from  about  5,000  to  2,500  feet.  The 
water  of  a  glacier  is  turbid,  being  mixed  with  dirt,  debris, 
and  sand.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  whether  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
has  correctly  apprehended  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Scandi¬ 
navia;  but  he  informs  us  that  Sweden,  like  other  countries,  is 
threatened  with  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail.  The  Swedish 
aristocracy  have  splendid  castles  and  country  seats.  Around  some 
of  these  there  are  moats  and  stately  avenues  of  trees,  flower- 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  We  must,  however,  confess  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Claude  Lorraine  was  a  Swedish 
artist  ;  and  we  should  have  liked  a  note  or  two  on  the 
special  gems  of  Raffaelle,  Rubens,  Correggio,  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  list  of  Continental  painters — Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
others — who  have  filled  these  aristocratic  residences  with  per¬ 
fect  treasures  of  art.  There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
the  terms  “  estates  ”  and  “  farms  ”  ;  but  we  take  the  two  phrases 
to  be  identical,  and  gather  that,  owing  to  primogeniture,  property  has 
remained  for  centuries  in  the  same  families;  and  that  when  a  pro¬ 
perty  is  sold  to  a  stranger,  any  one  member  of  the  family  may  re¬ 
purchase  it  within  ten  years.  If  this  be  correctly  stated,  we  can 
understand  that  it  operates  as  a  bar  to  the  investment  in  land 
by  capitalists  and  bankers.  But  we  must  say  that  the  author’s 
phraseology  about  homestead  rights  and  allodial  interests  is  hazy  and 
peculiar,  and  that  we  much  prefer  him  on  his  congenial  subjects  of 
adventures  in  the  forest  and  of  fireside  talk.  We  trust  that  his 
satisfactory  statistics  of  schools  are  trustworthy.  Sweden  has 
more  than  twice  the  population  of  Norway  ;  in  both  the  education 
of  the  masses  is  cared  for  ;  and  though  there  are  School  Boards, 
we  do  not  make  out  that  any  of  the  members  entertain  any 
doubts  about  allowing  the  Bible  to  be  taught  or  hymns  to  be 
sung  in  the  folkskulor  or  people's  schools.  But  then  the 
Scandinavians  are  not  yet  “  advanced  thinkers.”  To  suit  the 
needs  of  the  community  scattered  over  a  large  area,  there  are 
what  are  termed  ambulatory  schools.  Teachers  go  from  place  to 
place  at  stated  periods,  and  the  local  farmers  are  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  rooms  for  the  scholars  as  well  as  to  board  the  teachers  while  the 
instruction  lasts.  As  we  read  the  text,  the  teacher  is  ambulatory ; 
the  school  is  stationary,  though  not  permanent,  and  never  moves 
so  long  as  the  teacher  stays  at  one  place. 

The  fault  of  want  of  connexion  in  these  two  volumes  perhaps 
may  strike  a  critic  much  more  than  a  general  reader.  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  is,  however,  far  too  fond  of  recurring  to  favourite  topics. 
More  than  once  he  gives  us  long  strings  of  the  pretty  names  of 
women — Karin,  or  Carin,  Lovisa  and  Erika,  Nina  and  Ulrica. 
Amongst  males  we  have  Dodrick  and  Fritkioff,  Hildmar  and 
Sigurd,  Valfrid,  Tryggve,  Svante,  and  Egil.  There  was  no  reason 
why  these  should  not  have  been  compressed  into  a  single  page  or 
note.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  redundancy, 
repetition,  and  reiteration,  these  two  volumes  contain  a  great  deal 
which  disarms  attack  and  merits  consideration,  and  that  they  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  a  country  now  growing  in  favour  as  a  summer 
resort.  We  trust  that  tourists  will  imitate  the  author’s  good- 
humour,  intelligence,  and  kindly  feelings  for  the  natives,  and  will 
not  endeavour  in  a  tour  of  a  lew  months  to  compass  what  it  has 
cost  him  some  years  of  toil  and  endurance  to  effect. 
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3IARY  STUART.* 

MR.  SWINBURNE'S  Mary  Stuart  completes  the  trilogy 
of  which  Ckastelard  and  Bothwell  were  the  first  two  parts. 
Upon  the  qualities  of  these  it  is  needless  to  go  hack  in  detail ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  some  ground  for  disappointment  as 
regards  Mary  Stuart.  The  play  is,  as  it  strikes  U3,  undramatic, 
by  which  we  do  not  mean  merely  untheatrical.  If  it  does  not  “  lose 
the  name  of  action,”  yet  the  action  moves  so  slowly,  and  at  such 
length,  that  the  interest  of  a  reader  cannot  but  flag  at  some  points 
where  it  should  be  most  aroused.  The  verse  is  throughout  fine, 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  many  passages  are  striking,  and 
in  every  sense  worthy  of  their  author ;  but  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  outweighed  by  the  mass  of  mere  talk,  which  is  indeed 
framed  in  words  that  are  fine  in  the  best  sense,  but  are  super¬ 
fluous,  so  far  as  the  development  of  character  and  action  is 
concerned.  The  poet  seems  to  have  been  seized  with  a  strange 
love  of  writing  at  great  length  merely  for  its  own  sake.  The 
first  long  speech  delivered  by  Mary  herself  is  long  indeed.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  sentences.  The  first  contains  ninety-three  lines,  the 
second  nine ;  and  the  first  is  almost  as  difficult  as  Thucydides, 
and  hardly  so  interesting.  The  speech  is  objectionable  on  other 
grounds,  to  which  we  may  recur,  but  its  mere  length  and  in¬ 
tricacy  are  discouraging.  It  is  not  every  man  who  can  write  a 
sentence  of  this  length  so  that  it  can  be  proved  to  be  coherent, 
and  it  is  not  every  man  who  can  play  on  a  one-stringed  fiddle. 
Mr.  Swinburne’s  accomplishment  in  the  matter  of  long  sen¬ 
tences  is  displayed  too  frequently  in  the  course  of  his  latest 
volume  ;  but  this  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  it, 
and  it  is  not  altogether  fortunate  that  so  remarkable  a  string 
of  words  should  be  placed  so  early  in  the  mouth  of  his 
heroine.  Faults  of  this  kind,  however,  would  be  better  en¬ 
dured  but  for  the  fact  that  the  qualities  of  fire  and  passion 
which  used  to  inform  Mr.  Swinburne’s  verse— and  did  so  not¬ 
ably  in  Atalanta  in  Calyclon  and  in  Ereclitheus — seem,  in  great 
part,  to  have  deserted  him  iu  Mary  Stuart.  In  the  actual 
planning  of  the  play  Mr.  Swinburne  has  departed,  not,  perhaps, 
with  the  greatest  advantage,  from  the  lines  of  his  predecessors 
who  have  handled  the  same  subject.  In  Chastelard,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Mary  Beaton  is  represented  as  being  desperately  in 
love  with  Chastelard.  “  What  is  this  they  say  ?”  she  cries,  just 
after  his  execution. 

So  perish  the  queen's  traitors  !  Yea,  but  so 
Perish  the  queen  !  God,  do  thus  much  to  her 
For  his  sake  only  ;  yea,  for  pity’s  sake, 

Do  thus  much  with  her. 

In  the  first  act  of  Mary  Stuart  the  Queen  asks  Mary  Beaton, 
concerning  a  letter  to  Elizabeth, 

Dost  thou  mind 

The  letter  that  I  writ  nigh  two  years  gone 

To  let  her  wit  what  privacies  of  hers 

Our  trusty  dame  of  Shrewsbury’s  tongue  made  mine 

Ere  it  took  fire  to  sting  her  lord  and  me  ? 

How  thick  soe’er  o’erscurfed  with  poisonous  lies, 

Of  her  I  am  sure  it  lied  not  ;  and  perchance 
I  did  the  wiselier,  having  writ  my  fill, 

Yet  to  withhold  the  letter  when  she  sought 
Of  me  to  know  what  villainies  had  it  poured 
In  ears  of  mine  against  her  innocent  name  : 

And  yet  thou  knowest  what  mirthful  heart  was  mine 
To  write  her  word  of  these,  that  had  she  read 
Had  surely,  being  but  woman,  made  her  mad, 

Or  haply,  being  not  woman,  had  not.  ’Faith, 

IIow  say’st  thou  ?  did  1  well  ? 

Mary  Beaton.  Ay,  surely  well 

To  keep  that  back  you  did  not  ill  to  write. 

Mary  Stuart.  I  think  so,  and  again  I  think  not  ;  yet 
The  best  I  did  was  bid  thee  burn  it. 

Now,  so  far  from  having  burnt  it,  Mary  Beaton  has  kept  the 
letter  as  a  possible  weapon  wherewith  to  avenge  Cbastelard’s 
death,  and  it  is  the  production  of  this  letter  which,  after 
Elizabeth  has  gone  through  some  somewhat  weary  scenes  of  inde¬ 
cision,  decides  her  finally  to  sign  Mary’s  death-warrant.  There  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  tinge  of  paltriness  in  this ;  nor  do  we  greatly  admire 
the  means  which  the  poet  employs  to  point  Mary  Beaton’s 
wavering  purpose  to  send  the  letter,  and  thus  ensure  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  who  has  for  years  believed  in  her  fidelity  and  afFection. 
In  the  fourth  act  Mary  Stuart  refers  again  to  the  letter,  wondering 
what  effect  it  might  have  had  if  it  had  been  sent. 

Mary  Beaton.  Certainly, 

I  think  that  soul  drew  never  breath  alive 
To  whom  this  letter  might  seem  pardonable 
Which  kindly  you  forbore  to  send  her. 

3tary  Stuart.  Nay, 

I  doubt  not  I  did  well  to  keep  it  back — 

And  did  not  ill  to  write  it :  for  God  knows 
It  was  no  small  ease  to  my  heart. 

Mary  Beaton.  But  say 

I  had  not  burnt  it  as  you  bade  me  burn. 

But  kept  it  privily  safe  against  a  need 
That  I  might  haply  sometime  have  of  it  ? 

Mary  Stuart.  What,  to  destroy  me  ? 

3Iary  Beaton.  Hardly,  sure,  to  save. 

3Iary  Stuart.  Why  shouldst  thou  think  to  bring  me  to 
my  death  ? 
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Mary  Beaton.  Indeed,  no  man  am  I  that  love  you  ;  nor 
Need  I  go  therefore  in  such  fear  of  you 
As  of  my  mortal  danger. 

3Iary  Stuart.  On  my  life, 

(Long  life  or  short,  with  gentle  or  violent  end, 

I  know  not,  and  would  choose  not,  though  I  might 
So  take  God’s  office  on  me)  one  that  heard 
Would  swear  thy  speech  had  in  it,  and  subtly  mixed, 

A  savour  as  of  menace,  or  a  sound 
As  of  an  imminent  ill  or  perilous  sense 
Which  was  not  in  thy  meaning. 

3Iary  Beaton.  No  :  in  mine 

There  lurked  no  treason  ever ;  nor  have  you 
Cause  to  think  worse  of  me  than  loyally, 

If  proof  may  be  believed  on  witness. 

Mary  Stuart.  Sure, 

I  think  I  have  not  nor  I  should  not  have  : 

Thy  life  has  been  the  shadow  cast  of  mine, 

A  present  faith  to  serve  my  present  need, 

A  foot  behind  my  footsteps  ;  as  long  since 
In  those  French  dances  that  we  trod,  and  laughed 
The  blithe  way  through  together.  Thou  couldst  sing 
Then,  and  a  great  while  gone  it  is  by  this 
Since  I  heard  song  or  music. 

The  Queen  goes  on  to  ask  Mary  Beaton  to  sing,  and  sbe  in  a  speech 
aside  announces  that  according  to  the  Queen’s  memory  of  the 
song  her  fate  shall  be  decided,  and  then  sings  the  beautiful  song 
in  Chastelard,  beginning: — 

Apres  tant  de  jours,  aprhs  tant  de  pleurs, 

Soycz  secourable  h  mon  ame  en  peine. 

Mary  Stuart  tells  her  that  she  has  some  recollection  of  the 
song.  “  Was  it — but  his  rang  sweeter — was  it  not,  Remy  Belleau  P  ” 
This  answer  decides  the  treacherous  Mary  Beaton  to  send  the 
fatal  letter.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  speech  when  this  letter  is  put  into 
her  hands  is  open  to  the  same  objection  which  we  have  referred  to 
in  connexion  with  the  inordinately  long  speech  of  Mary  Stuart  at 
the  beginning  of  the  play.  It  is  riddled  with  the  most  horrible 
language.  Mr.  Swinburne  may  plead  in  defence  of  this,  that  it  is, 
according  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  dans  la  nature.  But  he 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  very  pertinent  saying  of 
Voltaire  on  this  matter,  a  saying  which  was  coarse  enough  in 
itself,  but  hardly  coarse  in  comparison  with  the  tendencies  at 
which  it  was  aimed.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  absurd  to  suspect  Mr. 
Swinburne  of  being  influenced  by  the  silly  rubbish  that  is  talked 
by  M.  Zola  and  his  so-called  school ;  but  he  has  certainly 
done  himself  less  than  justice  in  putting  into  the  mouths  of  two 
such  important  personages  as  Elizabeth  and  Mary  speeches  which 
have  a  rank  flavour  of  Billingsgate.  Shakspeare,  who  lived  in  an 
age  which  was  sufficiently  coarse  in  its  language,  was  far  more 
reticent  in  this  way  than  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  in  Mary  Stuart. 
But,  apart  from  this,  it  seems  to  us,  as  has  been  said,  a  mean 
thing  to  represent  Elizabeth  as  a  vacillating  person,  anxious  at  one 
time  to  have  Mary  Stuart  privily  done  to  death,  at  another  desirous 
to  sign  a  formal  death-warrant,  at  yet  another  shrinking  from  set¬ 
ting  her  seal  to  it,  and  finally  moved  to  do  so,  in  a  towering  and 
most  unqueenly  passion,  by  reading  a  report  by  Mary  Stuart  ol 
what  “  the  dame  of  Shrewsbury  ”  has  said,  in  terms  more  than 
plain  enough,  to  her  discredit.  Indeed,  the  characters  of  Elizabeth 
and  Mary,  as  of  other  comparatively  subordinate  personages,  are 
shown  forth  but  ineffectively  in  the  words  that  they  themselves 
speak.  From  Mary’s  own  words  and  deeds  we  should  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  with  any  certainty  in  what  light  the  author  wished  to 
represent  her  ;  but  there  is  one  thoroughly  admirable  speech  con¬ 
cerning  her  put  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Drew  Drury: — 

Drury.  Nay,  myself 

Were  fain  to  see  this  coil  wound  up,  and  her 
Removed  that  makes  it :  yet  such  things  will  pluck 
Hard  at  men’s  hearts  that  think  on  them,  and  move 
Compassion  that  such  long  strange  years  should  find 
So  strange  an  end :  nor  shall  men  ever  say 
But  she  was  born  right  royal ;  full  of  sins. 

It  may  be,  and  by  circumstance  or  choice 
Dyed  and  defaced  with  bloody  stains  and  black, 

Unmerciful,  unfaithful,  but  of  heart 
So  fiery  high,  so  swift  of  spirit  and  clear, 

In  extreme  danger  and  pain  so  lifted  up, 

So  of  all  violent  things  inviolable, 

So  large  of  courage,  so  superb  of  soul, 

So  sheathed  with  iron  mind  invincible 

And  arms  unbreached  of  fireproof  constancy — 

By  shame  not  shaken,  fear  or  force  or  death, 

Change,  or  all  confluence  of  calamities — 

And  so  at  her  worst  need  beloved,  and  still, 

Naked  of  help  and  honour  when  she  seemed, 

As  other  women  would  be,  and  of  hope 
Stripped,  still  so  of  herself  adorable 
By  minds  not  always  all  ignobly-  mad 
Nor  all  made  poisonous  with  false  grain  of  faith, 

She  shall  be  a  world’s  wonder  to  all  time, 

A  deadly  glory  watched  of  marvelling  men 
Not  without  praise,  not  without  noble  tears, 

And  if  without  what  she  would  never  have 
Who  had  it  never,  pity — yet  from  none 
Quite  without  reverence  and  some  kind  of  love 
For  that  which  was  so  royal.  Yea,  and  now 
That  at  her  prayer  we  here  attend  on  her, 

If,  as  I  think,  she  have  in  mind  to  send 
Aught  written  to  the  queen,  what  we  may  do 
To  further  her  desire  shall  on  my  part 
Gladly  be  done,  so  be  it  the  grace  she  craves 
Be  nought  akin  to  danger. 

For  tbe  rest,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  avoided  any  attempt  to  give  any 
relief  of  comedy  to  a  play  which  has  a  sombre  tone  throughout. 
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and  which  is  in  some  parts  tedious,  but  of  which  the  cardinal 
fault  seems  to  us  to  be  that  it  fails  to  reach  the  height  and 
grandeur  of  true  tragedy,  by  reason  chiefly  of  the  littleness  of 
motive  which  is  employed  to  bring  about  tremendous  events. 
Perhaps  the  best  consecutive  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the 
closing  scene.  Here,  as  in  Chastelard,  Mary  Beaton  finds  herself 
unable  to  witness  the  execution,  and  we  learn  what  is  going  on 
from  a  bystander  who  makes  report  to  her.  In  this  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fine  tragic  irony,  but  the  effect  is  injured  by  the  inade¬ 
quate  treatment  through  the  play  of  the  character  of  the  woman 
who  thus  avenges  the  execution  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
loved. 


TIIE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY.? 

THIS  novel,  which  is  one  of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate 
that  the  author  has  hitherto  published,  will  maintain,  if  it 
will  not  materially  increase,  his  reputation.  It  is  marked  by  the 
same  merits  and  the  same  defects  which  are  to  be  noticed  in 
nearly  all  that  he  has  written.  There  is  the  same  minute  and 
accurate  observation,  the  same  adroitness  iu  keeping  the  reader’s 
curiosity,  if  not  always  his  interest,  alive  to  the  end,  the  same  in¬ 
genious  analysis  of  superficial  feeling  and  motive.  But  in  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  as  in  so  much  that  Mr.  James  has  written,  we 
cannot  help  remarking  the  care  which  the  writer  takes  not  to  go 
down,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it,  below  the  surface  of  his 
characters  and  of  the  situations  in  which  he  places  them.  And  in 
those  cases  where  he  cannot  escape  doing  so,  he  seems  at  once  to 
lose  hold  of  the  characters  whose  outward  and  superficial  qualities 
he  depicts  with  so  much  ability.  The  real  nature  of  his  characters, 
which  should  appear  most  clearly  in  serious  and  critical  situations, 
seems  at  such  times  to  have  no  connexion  with  what  he  has 
told  us  of  their  past  history.  Mr.  James  devises  a  plot  skilfully, 
and  leads  us  up  to  a  crisis  where  all  our  expectation  is  awake ; 
but  when  the  moment  for  action  comes,  he  evades  the  cata¬ 
strophe  altogether,  either — -which  is  his  most  common  method — by 
making  his  actors  do  nothing  at  all,  or  by  making  them  do  some¬ 
thing  which  seems  to  be  prompted  by  no  reasonable  motive.  In 
either  case  he  frustrates  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and  leaves 
hitn  with  the  sense  that  the  plot,  however  ingenious,  breaks 
down  at  the  critical  moment.  Mr.  James  has  certainly  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  fine  novelist ;  but  his  reluctance  to  go 
below  the  surface,  or  to  grasp  a  character  as  a  whole,  renders 
his  short  sketches  and  little  episodes  more  successful  than  his 
longer  work3.  For  the  same  reason  his  subordinate  characters, 
with  whom  he  only  pretends  to  give  us  a  casual  acquaintance,  are 
more  satisfactory  than  the  chief  actors,  with  whom  we  naturally 
desire  a  more  intimate  knowledge.  Mr.  James’s  method  evades  the 
main  difficulty  of  a  novelist’s  art ;  but  it  also  cuts  off  the  writer 
who  uses  it  from  attaining  the  highest  success. 

Isabel  Archer,  the  lady  whose  portrait  is  drawn  in  these  volumes, 
is  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  gentleman  at  Albany,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  She  is  left  poor,  and  her  prospects  are  anything  but 
brilliant,  when  she  is  invited  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Touchett,  the  wife 
of  an  American  banker  living  in  England,  to  spend  a  few  months 
under  her  charge.  Mrs.  Touchett,  it  should  be  premised,  is  a  lady 
who  does  not  think  it  a  part  of  the  conjugal  duty  to  be  in  frequent 
attendance  on  her  invalid  husband.  His  bank  is  iu  London,  and 
his  country  place  of  residence  is  Gardencourt,  on  the  Thames,  some 
miles  from  London.  The  lady,  however,  has  an  establishment  in 
Florence,  and  occasionally  drops  in  for  a  stay  of  uncertain  length 
at  the  country  house,  sometimes  on  her  way  to  or  from  America. 
(She  is  an  unfeeling,  matter-of-fact,  uninteresting  person,  who  serves 
chiefly  as  a  foil  to  the  other  characters  of  the  book.  The  two  most 
pleasing  of  these  are  her  husband,  a  shrewd,  kindly,  long-suffering 
old  gentleman  in  feeble  health,  and  their  son,  Ralph  Touchett,  a 
young  man  of  a  whimsical  turn  of  mind,  in  still  feebler  health,  gifted 
with  a  good  deal  of  wit,  character,  and  generosity.  Isabel  and  her 
aunt  arrive  unexpectedly  from  America  as  thefatherandson  areloung- 
ingin  the  garden  with  Lord  Warburtou,  a  young  nobleman  whoplavs 
a  prominent  part  in  the  book.  What  Isabel’s  charm  is  we  can 
hardly  make  out.  She  is  young,  pretty,  imaginative,  and  ap¬ 
parently  has  the  faculty  of  striking  her  company  as  a  girl  of  much 
depth  and  strength  of  character.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  rather  selfish 
and  heartless  young  lady,  who  acts  as  if  the  world  were  arranged 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  imagination.  She  succeeds, 
however,  in  the  course  of  the  story  in  making  three  men  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  and  in  making  a  fourth  marry  her  ;  not,  however, 
by  in  any  way  intentionally  drawing  them  on,  but  simply  by  the 
impression  her  personality  makes  upon  them.  Where  the  charm 
lies  the  reader  cannot  easily  discover,  and  he  is  in  no  way  helped 
in  his  endeavours  by  any  explanations  of  the  writer.  The  first  of 
Isabel’s  victims  is  a  young  American,  Caspar  Goodwood,  whom, 
it  appears,  she  had  encouraged  in  his  suit  before  she  left  her 
native  country.  The  next  two  are  Lord  Warburton  and  Ralph 
Touchett,  the  former  of  whom  declares  himself  after  he  has 
known  her  a  few  days,  and  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  a 
young  English  patrician  of  the  most  wholesome  and  eligible  sort, 
is  rejected,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that  the  lot  he  offers  her  is 
too  circumscribed,  and  does  not  promise  enough  of  the  unforeseen 
for  her  imagination  to  feed  upon.  The  third  lover,  Ralph 
Touchett,  makes  Isabel  no  offer  of  marriage,  which  his  state  of 
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health  puts  out  of  the  question ;  but  gives  her  to  understand  what 
his  feelings  towards  her  are,  and  follows  her  career  partly  with 
the  chivalrous  devotion  of  a  lover  whom  circumstances  forbid 
to  seek  to  be  more  than  a  friend,  and  partly  with  the  speculative 
curiosity  of  an  active  mind  condemned  by  physical  weakness  to 
play  the  passive  part  of  a  spectator  of  the  life  of  others. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  Isabel  is  one  of  the  striking, 
complex,  and  problematic  natures  which  repay  such  a  study  ;  but 
the  reader  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  chief  point  of  interest 
in  her  is  that  we  cannot  quite  tell  what  she  will  do  next.  How¬ 
ever,  her  lack  of  defined  Tnotive  passes  wntTWalF  her  affmirers 
as  a  sign  of  depth  and  originality.  Isabel’s  stay  in  Englaud  is 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  death  of  her  uncle,  who,  at  Ralph’s 
suggestion,  leaves  her  a  handsome  fortune ;  after  which  event 
the  scene  changes  to  Italy.  Here  Isabel,  who  has  hitherto 
brought  disappointment  to  all  her  lovers,  becomes  in  her 
turn  the  victim.  In  Italy  she  falls  in  with  Gilbert  Osmond, 
a  Europeanized  American,  who  lives  in  a  villa  near  Florence. 
The  most  salient  feature  in  this  gentleman's  character  is  that 
ho  looks  on  life  purely  as  a  matter  of  taste  ;  and  Isabel,  being 
a  handsome  young  lady,  and  •  the  owner  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds,  is  precisely  the  acquisition  to  be  desired  by  a  needy 
connoisseur  of  cultivated  and  expensive  tastes.  The  character  of 
Osmond— a  selfish,  heartkss,  accomplished,  and  still  ineffective 
man,  reminding  one  in  a  good  many  points  of  George  Eliot’s 
Grandcourt — is  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  book.  In  the 
teeth  of  the  remonstrances  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Touchett,  and  of  her 
still  faithful  lovers,  Ralph  Touchett  and  Caspar  Goodwood,  Isabel, 
after  once  refusing  Osmond,  marries  him  at  last.  As  to  Isabel’s 
change  of  mind,  and  the  means  Osmond  takes  to  bring  it  about,  we 
are  left  altogether  in  the  dark.  A  year  or  so  is  supposed  to  elapse 
after  the  refusal,  and  we  are  then  re-introduced  to  Isabel  as  an 
engaged  woman.  Surely  if  the  portrait  of  Isabel’s  character 
is  to  be  a  living  one,  we  ought  to  see  something  of  the 
mental  processes  which  decide  her  to  take  the  gravest  step  of 
her  life.  Casper  Goodwood,  a  powerful,  energetic,  positive, 
commanding  nature,  is  rejected ;  Lord  Warburton,  a  generous, 
manly,  attractive,  and  every  way  eligible  suitor,  is  rejected; 
Ralph  Touchett,  different  from  both,  but  quite  as  noticeable  in 
his  way,  is  hardly  ever  thought  of  as  a  man  to  be  loved.  The 
trains  of  feeling  and  association  which  lead  a  good  and  clever 
woman  to  prefer  to  types  like  these  a  person  of  Osmond’s  stamp, 
and  the  illusions  she  must  create  for  herself  before  she  can  do  so, 
are  precisely  the  subjects  on  which  a  skilful  analyst  of  human 
nature  should  be  able  to  throw  some  light;  but  it  is  just  here 
that  Mr  James  leaves  us  most  in  the  dark.  We  can  only  wonder 
that  a  situation  should  be  devised  so  cunningly  on  purpose,  as  it 
almost  seems,  to  be  made  no  use  of. 

One  of  Mrs.  Touchett’s  friends,  whose  acquaintance  Isabel  makes 
first  in  England,  is  a  widow  lady,  Madame  Merle.  She  is,  like 
Osmond,  a  Europeanized  American ;  like  him,  she  has  lost  her 
partner  in  life ;  and  it  is  she  that  fosters  the  intimacy  between  him 
and  Isabel.  It  is  not  till  long  after  her  marriage  that  Isabel 
begins  to  imagine  that  there  has  been  anything  more  than  a 
friendly  relation  between  them ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
story  that  Isabel  finds  out  what  was  her  chief  motive  for  bringing 
about  the  marriage.  Madame  Merle  is  a  lady  whose  antecedents 
have  been  questionable,  but  who  has  had  the  art  so  to  veil  them 
from  the  world  that  she  is  received  and  welcomed  in  the  best 
society  all  over  Europe.  Osmond,  when  he  marries  Isabel,  has 
a  daughter  just  budding  into  womanhood,  who,  a  couple  of  years 
after  the  marriage,  becomes  herself  of  an  age  to  have  suitors. 
Two  present  themselves — one  a  Mr.  Rosier,  an  inoffensive  young 
American  addicted  to  bric-a-brac,  who  wins  the  girl’s  liking,  and 
the  other  Lord  Warburton,  who  vicariously  transfers  to  Pansy 
the  solicitations  which  he  once  addressed  to  her  stepmother. 
Osmond  discountenances  Rosier’s  suit,  and  does  his  best  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  Lord  Warburton.  The  plot  at  this  stage 
becomes  exceedingly  intricate  ;  everybody  is  playing  a  game,  and 
most  of  the  players  a  double  game.  The  old  lovers  reappear  upon 
the  scene,  and  all  of  them,  intentionally  or  not,  combine  to  trouble 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Isabel.  She  has  soon  learned  to  dislike  and 
despise  her  husband,  and  her  dislike,  if  not  her  contempt,  is  heartily 
returned  by  Osmond.  At  last  the  crisis  arrives.  Ralph  Touchett 
is  taken  back  from  Rome,  where  the  need  to  be  in  a  warm  climate 
and  near  Isabel  had  driven  him,  to  die  at  the  old  home  in  England. 
Mrs.  Touchett  telegraphs  to  Isabel  that  he  would  like  to  see  her, 
and  in  defiance  of  Osmond’s  wishes,  Isabel  quits  her  husband  and 
goes  to  visit  her  dying  cousin  and  lover.  Before  leaving  Rome 
she  finds  out  that  Pansy,  her  stepdaughter,  is  the  illegitimate 
child  of  her  husband  and  of  Madame  Merle,  and  discovers  that  ever 
since  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  interesting  lady  she  has 
simply  been  unconsciously  her  tool. 

Ralph  dies.  His  deathbed  interview  with  Isabel  is  described 
with  graceful  and  delicate  feeling.  She  now  makes  no  pretence 
that  her  marriage  has  not  been  a  disappointment  to  her.  Since 
her  arrival  in  England  she  has  neither  heard  from  her  husband  nor 
written  to  him  ;  and  now  her  earliest  lover,  Caspar  Goodwood,  re¬ 
appears  once  more  on  the  scene,  and  urges  her  to  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  returning  to  Osmond,  and  to  commit  herself  to  him.  Isabel  seems 
to  waver  ;  but  when  Caspar  seeks  a  second  interview  he  finds  that 
she  has  started  for  Rome.  The  story  closes  enigmatically.  Caspar 
receives  the  news  of  her  departure  from  a  friend  of  Isabel’s,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Stackpole,  and  as  he  turns  away  in  surprise,  “  ‘  Look  here,  Mr. 
Goodwood,’  she  said,  ‘just  you  wait.’  Upon  which  he  looked  up  at 
her.”  With  these  words  the  book  comes  to  an  end.  In  what  way 
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this  crisis  in  Isabel's  married  life  ends,  what  becomes  of  her,  of  her 
husband,  of  Caspar,  of  her  stepdaughter  Pansy,  or  of  Madame 
Merle,  we  are  not  told.  So  far  as  the  development  of  the  plot 
goes,  the  tale  might  end  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  of  the  second 
volume  j  ust  as  well  as  of  the  third.  We  are  carefully  prepared 
for  a  catastrophe,  and  just  before  it  comes  oil' the  curtain  falls. 
As  we  said  before,  till  the  time  for  action  come3  Mr.  James's  men 
and  women  are  admirable  imitations  of  human  beings ;  but  the 
moment  the  hour  arrives  for  decision  and  deeds,  they  reveal  them¬ 
selves  as  mere  simulacra.  And  this  defect,  which  is  characteristic 
of  most  of  Mr.  James's  works,  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than 
in  his  latest  book. 

Many  of  the  minor  characters  in  the  book  are  admirably 
sketched.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all,  though  she  can  hardly  be 
called  a  minor  character,  is  Isabel’s  friend,  Henrietta  Stackpole,  an 
American  newspaper  correspondent,  who  from  time  to  time  ap¬ 
pears  in  Europe  to  give  Isabel  counsel  and  to  study  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  old  world.  Madame  Merle,  too,  is  excellent  till  we 
come  to  her  deeper  motives,  and  then  she  too  loses  her  individu¬ 
ality.  The  most  disappointing  figure  of  all  in  the  book  is  that  o  f 
the  lady  whose  portrait  is  the  chief  subject  of  it.  But  the  tale, 
like  all  that  Mr.  James  writes,  abounds  in  the  quickest  observa¬ 
tion  and  the  happiest  description  ;  and  if  we  are  compelled  to 
find  fault  with  it  in  some  important  respects,  it  is  chiefly  because 
its  decided  merits  tempt  us  to  ask  for  more. 


WITH  THE  CAPE  MOUNTED  RIFLES.* 

7E  have  had  more  than  enough  of  books  on  the  South 
African  campaigns  by  soldiers,  civilians,  and  colonists  turned 
volunteers.  But  the  volume  before  us  comes  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view,  being  the  experiences  of  a  full  private  in  the  Cape  Mounted 
Police,  and  it  chiefly  concerns  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the  corps. 
The  narrative  is  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  is  sufficiently  full  of 
incident  to  make  it  agreeable  reading ;  while  the  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  engagements,  and  especially  of  the  siege  laid  to 
“  Morosi’s  Mountain,”  are  clearly  intelligible  and  often  picturesque. 
Like  most  soldiers — or  policemen,  we  suppose — who  consider  that 
their  services  have  been  undervalued,  the  author  is  something  of 
a  grumbler.  But  when  he  states  the  grievances  that  were  gene¬ 
rally  complained  of  in  his  corps,  he  quotes  facts  in  support  of  his 
assertions ;  and  if  he  deals  hard  measure  to  some  officers  who  held 
important  commands,  he  can  be  liberal  of  the  commendation  he 
bestows  upon  others.  We  might  have  thought  that  the  chances 
of  rough  frontier  campaigning  were  rather  a  risky  remedy  for  an 
enfeebled  constitution.  Yet  it  was  chiefly  with  the  idea  of  benefit¬ 
ing  his  health,  injured  by  a  sojourn  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
that  the  author  thought  of  enlisting  in  the  “Frontier  Armed  and 
Mounted  Police  in  the  Cape  Colony.”  The  programme  of  attractions 
issued  by  the  colonial  recruiting  agent  was  as  seductive  as  the 
style  of  the  force  was  imposing.  As  it  turned  out,  both  were 
delusive.  The  performance  of  the  Colonial  Government  is  said 
to  have  fallen  tar  short  of  its  promises ;  while,  shortly  after  the 
author  had  joined,  the  name  of  the  force  was  arbitrarily  altered, 
with  the  duties  it  had  undertaken  to  discharge,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  men.  Whatever  he  might  have  hoped  from  the  climate  of 
the  Cape,  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  thither,  as  he  describes 
them,  were  scarcely  favourable  to  an  invalid.  With  two-and- 
twenty  other  recruits  he  was  shipped  on  board  a  steamer,  and 
found  himself  among  an  exceedingly  mixed  lot  of  companions,  who 
seem  to  have  ranked  beneath  the  ordinary  steerage  passengers. 
These  companions  consisted  principally  of  rough  navvies ;  they 
u  never  had  any  meal  without  a  fight  for  it,”  when,  of  course, 
the  weakest  went  to  the  wall.  We  can  imagine  no  better 
training  for  a  zealous  officer  destined  to  deal  with  disorderly 
characters,  yet  we  can  believe  that  the  author  had  quite  enough 
of  it  in  the  course  of  a  tedious  twenty-eight  days’  voyage.  Dis¬ 
embarking  at  Cape  Town  on  their  way  to  East  London,  they 
had  an  acquisition  to  their  party  in  six  of  “  the  most  unmitigated 
ruffians  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter.”  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  six  gentlemen  in  question  proved  highly  unsatis¬ 
factory  bargains  to  the  Cape  authorities.  Their  first  exploit  on 
landing  at  East  London  was  to  inflict  a  savage  beating  on  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  them.  And  the  author  mentions,  by  way 
of  illustrating  the  discipline  observed  in  the  force  at  that  time,  that 
when  the  ruffians  were  tried  for  the  aggravated  assault,  they  were 
let  off  with  a  fine  of  half-a-crown  and  a  caution.  In  fact,  the 
officers  appear  to  have  lived  in  terror  of  their  men,  who  were 
certainly  as  mutinously  independent  a  set  as  we  can  conceive. 
The  old  hands  advised  the  novices  on  joining  never  to  do  anything 
that  they  could  help,  as,  if  they  showed  themselves  willing,  they 
were  sure  to  be  put  upon  ;  which  the  author  found  by  experience 
to  be  perfectly  true.  The  punctuality  which  is  the  soul  of  disci¬ 
pline,  as  well  as  the  politeness  of  princes,  was  totally  neglected ; 
the  men  were  sent  on  duty  when  it  suited  the  sergeants,  and  there 
were  no  particular  hours  for  meals.  Their  leisure  might  have 
hung  less  heavy  on  their  hands  had  they  had  more  spending 
money.  But,  though  five  shillings  per  diem  sounded  handsome, 
there  were  many  serious  deductions  for  stoppages.  The  men  had 
nothing  free  but  arms  and  ammunition ;  they  found  themselves  in 
everything  else.  Nay,  they  had  actually  to  build  their  stations  at 
their  own  expense;  and  the  dealers  who  purveyed  their  horseflesh 
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were  supposed  to  make  an  excellent  thing  of  it  by  a  friendly 
understanding  with  the  officers.  Possibly  common  report  did  the 
officers  injustice;  but  the  system  by  which  a  man  was  bound  to 
replace  his  horse  in  case  of  a  casualty,  receiving  a  maximum  of 
14 1.  from  the  Government,  seems  to  have  been  open  to  grave  ob¬ 
jection.  The  average  cost  of  a  charger  was  25/.,  although  it  is 
said  that  the  ordinary  value  was  very  much  less.  So  that,  as  the 
trooper  who  had  his  horse  killed  in  action  was  virtually  fined  9 1., 
he  had  strong  inducements  to  keep  the  animal  out  of  harm’s  way, 
We  are  hound  to  add  that,  on  the  corps  being  transformed  into 
Mounted  Rifles,  when  it  was  more  carefully  drilled  and  better 
commanded,  selfish  considerations  of  the  kind  do  not  seem  to  have 
weighed  with  it.  The  men  did  a  great  deal  of  useful  service 
against  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  natives ;  and  the  artillery 
troop  in  particular,  to  which  the  author  was  attached,  appears  to 
have  attained  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

The  author's  opinion  of  the  natives  is  far  from  complimentary, 
which  is  not  astonishing  considering  that,  while  in  the  Rifles,  he 
passed  his  time  in  fighting  them,  and  that  they  subsequently 
burned  him  out  of  a  snug  homestead  in  which  he  had  invested  his 
modest  capital.  As  they  have  cost  us  much  anxiety  and  money 
in  the  past,  he  entertains  no  manner  of  doubt  that  they  will  give 
us  infinite  trouble  in  the  future.  But  he  believes  that  we  might 
have  escaped  most  of  our  recent  little  wars  had  the  authorities 
listened  in  time  to  warnings  or  read  significant  signs.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  axiom,  he  says,  that  a  rising  is  coming  off  when 
the  Kaffirs  are  selling  their  oxen  and  buying  arms.  One  consola¬ 
tion  we  have  in  dealing  with  them — that  they  are  always  ready 
to  quarrel  with  each  other  on  slight  provocation,  and  are  unlikely 
to  combine,  even  for  the  common  object  of  exterminating  or  ex¬ 
pelling  the  detested  whites.  And  he  hints  his  approval  of  a 
thoroughgoing,  though  passive,  policy  founded  on  the  Hibernian 
legend  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  As  he  explains  his  opinions  as  to 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  Kaffirs  in  language  that  may 
perhaps  lay  him  open  to  misconstruction,  we  may  as  well  let  him 
speak  for  himself : — “They  [his  opinions]  do  not  differ  very  much 
in  respect  of  improving  the  natives  from  that  of  the  American 
with  regard  to  the  Indians,  whom  he  would  have  improved  off 
ti  e  face  of  the  earth.”  He  is  certainly  not  in  the  habit 
of  mincing  matters,  when  expressing  his  ideas  as  to  men  or 
things.  Here  is  the  character  he  gives  of  our  ally  and  protege, 
Gangeleswe,  the  headman  of  the  Tambookies,  though,  it'  all  he 
has  to  tell  of  him  be  true,  we  do  not  know  that  the  por¬ 
trait  is  overcoloured  : — “  This  chief  is  the  most  cowardly,  con¬ 
temptible  nigger  in  the  whole  of  South  Africa ;  in  fact,  I  doubt 
if  his  equal  in  these  respects  is  to  be  found  in  any  country  or 
clime.”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  do  justice  to  a  brave 
enemy,  even  when  stained  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  savage.  He 
bestows  high  praise  on  Sigow,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Galekas,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  intense  hatred  of  the  white  men.  Sigow  always 
showed  to  the  front  in  the  bush-fighting,  and,  although  frequently 
wounded  or  nearly  captured,  he  appeared  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  But 
the  author,  while  holding  most  of  the  native  races  in  contempt, 
speaks  warmly  of  the  warlike  qualities  of  the  Galekas,  and  he 
had  many  opportunities  of  judging  them.  He  has  seen  them 
come  on,  time  after  time,  in  most  determined  rushes ;  and  more 
than  once  they  were  only  checked  at  a  critical  moment  by  the 
superiority  of  the  English  rifle  and  artillery  fire.  Consequently 
he  strongly  condemns  the  policy  which  has  invited  them  to  settle 
again  near  their  own  country,  where  they  are  in  easy  communication 
with  their  formidable  old  leader.  Kreli  appears  to  have  inspired 
his  people  with  something  of  the  blind  devotion  which  the  clans¬ 
men  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  paid  to  their  chiefs.  Galekas 
earning  good  wages  in  the  service  of  colonists  have  been  heard  to 
confess  that  they  would  make  a  point  of  obeying  Kreli's  summons 
were  he  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  And  we  happen  to 
know,  on  good  authority,  that  most  of  the  Galekas  who  have 
settled  under  our  magistrates  can  lay  their  hands  upon  concealed 
firearms  at  a  moment's  notice  ;  while  the  Fingoes,  who  have  given 
convincing  proofs  of  their  loyalty,  have  been  very  effectually  dis¬ 
armed. 

We  have  said  that  the  story  of  Morosi  and  his  mountain  is  very 
picturesquely  told  ;  and  the  moral  of  it  is  that  in  time  of  peace 
we  should  guard  against  prospective  troubles  by  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  suspicious  proceedings.  Morosi  owned  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory,  with  comparatively  a  mere  handful  of  people.  He  had 
received  it  from  the  chief  of  the  Basutos  as  a  reward  for  distin¬ 
guished  services  in  the  Basuto  war  of  1853.  The  veteran  savage 
seems  to  have  been  a  born  strategist,  and  he  had  a  very  pretty 
natural  turn  for  engineering  operations,  as  the  colonists  were  to 
learn  to  their  cost.  To  make  a  mountain  impregnable  by  cleverly 
devised  fortifications  had  always  been  a  mania  of  his,  and  he  very 
nearly  achieved  the  feat.  The  position  was  well  chosen  with  a 
view  to  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  protracted  siege ; 
while  he  might  well  have  brought  himself  to  believe  that  it  was 
safe  from  a  coup  de  main.  There  were  no  roads  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  and  pasturage  was  scarce.  The  rocky  hill  itself  rose 
so  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  as  to  be  absolutely  inaccessible  on 
three  of  its  sides.  On  the  top,  however,  was  a  spacious  tableland, 
which  could  accommodate  all  his  people,  with  their  families  and  herds 
of  cattle ;  while  he  had  laid  in  large  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition. 
No  pains  or  labour  had  been  spared  in  fortifying  the  fourth  side, 
which  slopes  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees.  A  series  of  strong 
parallel  walls  had  been  built  along  it,  each  of  them  dominating 
the  one  beneath.  They  were  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  were 
loopholed  for  musketry,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
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breach  them  by  any  artillery  fire  that  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  siege  for  some  time  seemed  wellnigh  hopeless,  and  half-hearted 
assaults  only  ended  in  failures.  For  the  Baphutis,  we  are  told, 
are  splendid  shots,  and  they  must  have  been  well  armed,  so  that  it 
was  certain  death  to  venture  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  first 
“schanze.”  Apparently  the  blockade  must  have  been  indefinitely 
protracted  or  given  up  in  despair,  had  it  not  been  for  the  happy 
thought  of  bringing  up  a  venerable  mortar,  which  dated  from 
1802.  Fortunately  there  were  plenty  of  shells,  but  the  gunners 
had  to  adapt  makeshift  fuses  to  them.  The  mortar  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  author,  with  six  men  acting  under  him.  During 
four  days  and  nights  a  steady  discharge  was  kept,  up  at  intervals 
often  minutes.  The  shells,  falling  on  the  steep  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  rolled  backwards  down  the  slopes  and  exploded  among  the 
defenders,  who  had  hitherto  sheltered  themselves  behind 
their  schanzes.  The  plucky  Baphutis  became  demoralized,  and  the 
way  was  smoothed  for  a  surprise  with  scaling  ladders.  The  assault 
came  off  at  a  natural  fissure  in  the  rocks,  which  had  left  a  flaw  in 
the  chief’s  system  of  defences ;  the  Baphutis  were  taken  almost  un¬ 
awares,  the  schanzes  were  successively  turned  ;  and,  with  con¬ 
siderable  slaughter  of  the  defenders,  MorOsi’s  stronghold  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Certainly  the  author’s  services  with 
the  improvised  mortar  battery  would  appear  to  have  deserved 
recognition  and  recompense.  But  he  complains  that  he  went 
altogether  unrewarded ;  that  the  Mounted  Rifles  were  not  even 
thanked  for  doing,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  Fingoes,  what  the 
colonial  volunteer  forces  had  failed  to  accomplish  ;  and  that  the 
colonel  in  command,  who  had  reaped  all  the  honour,  actually  never 
set  foot  on  the  mountain.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  the  author  disputes  Colonel  Bayley’s  claim  to  have 
devised  and  successfully  directed  a  daring  and  most  ingenious 
attack. 


COOKE’S  FREAKS  AND  MARVELS  OF  PLANT  LIFE.* 

WE  gladly  welcome  every  well-directed  attempt  to  make 
accessible  and  attractive  to  the  public  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  results  of  recent  scientific  research  iu  each  special  de¬ 
partment  of  nature.  Among  books  of  this  class  a  place  of  merit 
is  due  to  Dr.  Cooke's  handy  little  volume  on  the  curiosities  of 
vegetation,  designed  to  present  in  a  popular  form — devoid  as  much 
as  may  be  of  technical  language— some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
fruits  of  the  latest  investigations  into  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
life.  In  his  introductory  remarks  the  writer  expresses  some  dread 
of  being  taken  to  task  for  the  use  he  has  freely  made  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  researches  without  materially  adding  to  them  from 
resources  of  his  own.  But  the  truth  is,  so  exhaustive  are  the 
labours  of  our  great  naturalist,  whatever  the  field  on  which  he 
enters,  that  there  remains  but  scanty  gleaning  for  any  one  who 
comes  after  him  ;  and  the  best  service  left  for  lesser  workers  is  to 
diffuse  and  popularize  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  make  his 
volumes  a  cyclopaedia  of  biological  facts.  There  is  a  second  objec¬ 
tion  which  Dr.  Cooke  modestly  anticipates,  resting  upon  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  character  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  his  book. 
Writing,  however,  as  he  professes  to  do,  in  a  popular  style,  he 
may  fairly  plead  the  necessity  of  interesting  those  who  are  not 
botanists,  and  to  whom  facts  of  a  novel,  curious,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  kind  are  more  welcome  than  methodical  and  systematic 
lessons  in  the  science  of  botany.  He  cannot  in  fairness  be 
accused  of  sacrificing  truth  to  the  mere  excitement  of  wonder, 
or  of  pandering  to  the  ignorant  craving  after  paradox ;  and 
his  book  is  fitted  to  kindle  in  a  wide  class  of  readers  an  in¬ 
terest  in  plants  and  flowers  such  as  they  never  felt  before. 
Some  elaborate  investigations — as,  for  instance,  those  in  fertili¬ 
zation — of  great  interest  to  botanists,  have  been  excluded,  as 
little  suited  to  be  understood  or  appreciated  by  the  general 
public;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  subjects  which  have  not  been 
exhaustively  examined  and  reduced  to  the  standard  of  scientific 
knowledge  have  been  held  to  fall  legitimately  within  the  scope  of 
his  undertaking.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  every  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  writer  feeling  convinced  that  the  more  experiments 
of  this  kiud  are  known  and  understood  the  greater  and  more 
general  will  be  the  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have 
contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  phenomena  in  plant 
life. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  vast  extent 
and  unlimited  variety  of  vegetable  life,  or  to  estimate  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  which  it  has  conferred  upon  the  world.  Our  author  can 
only  bid  us  pick  up  here  and  there  some  object  of  special  interest, 
gaze  at  it,  marvel  at  it,  try  to  comprehend  it,  and  then  pass  on,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  an  infinity  of  wonderful  and  beautiful  things,  to  be  picked 
up  by  our  successors,  and  marvelled  at  as  they  have  been  by  us.  lie 
quotes  the  saying  of  a  travelled  naturalist,  that  the  feeling  of  one 
who  penetrates  au  extensive  wild  forest  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
one  on  a  sea  voyage — surprise  at  the  interminable  character  of  the 
scene.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  one  is  a  sea  of 
waters,  the  other  a  sea  of  trees.  Illimitable,  however,  as  the  ocean 
of  vegetable  life  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  called  monotonous.  The 
mind  wonders  at  the  multitude  of  living  things,  asks  whence  they 
can  have  drawn  nourishment  to  rear  such  solid,  delicate,  and 
complex  structures,  speculates  on  their  age,  their  formation,  or 
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their  use.  The  first  question  to  arise  will  probably  be  that 
which  our  author  puts  as  a  prelude  to  his  subject— what 
number  of  different  kinds  or  species  of  plants  may  be  supposed  to 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe?  The  progressive  estimates 
of  these  numbers  from  age  to  age,  which  he  proceeds  to  give, 
furnish  a  curious  chapter  iu  history.  Thus  Theophrastus  (300  b.C.) 
enumerates  500  kinds  of  plants.  These  may  be  presumed  to 
represent  all  that  were  then  known.  Even  narrower,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  was  the  botanic  knowledge  of  Solomon,  though  he  dis¬ 
coursed  on  all  plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
on  the  wall.  Pliny  (a.d.  79)  increased  the  number  to  double 
that  of  the  Greek  naturalist.  By  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  catalogue  had  grown  to  6,000.  The  second 
edition  of  Linnaeus’s  great  work  included  no  more  than  8,800, 
but  from  the  impulse  given  by  his  labours  the  progress  became 
rapid.  Willdenow  up  to  1807  had  distinguished  17,457  species 
of  flowering  plants,  Robert  Brown  carrying  on  the  number 
to  37,000,  and  Humboldt  calculating  all  plants,  flowering  and 
non-flowering,  at  44,000.  By  1820  De  Candolle  had  set  down 
56,000  at  the  least,  to  which  figure  the  collection  in  the  Her- 
baiium  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  was  not  long  after  brought 
up;  that  of  M.  Dolessert  reaching  in  1847  as  many  as  86,000 
species,  at  which  number  Dr.  Lindley  had  estimated  in  1835  all  the 
plants  in  the  world.  About  this  time  Humboldt's  advanced  calcu¬ 
lations  seemed  to  him  to  verify  the  ancient  myth  of  the  Zend 
Avesta,  that  the  creative  primeval  force  called  forth  120,000 
vegetable  forms  from  the  blood  of  the  bull.  In  1845  the  total 
species  of  phanerogamic  and  cryptogamic  plants  were  set  down  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Hinds  as  134,000,  by  Henfrey  in  1857  at  213,000,  whilst 
in  1855  De  Candolle  could  extend  the  full  number  of  flowering 
plants  to  375,000.  With  the  knowledge  of  new  lands  and  their 
varied  flora,  the  numbers  may  be  expected  to  grow  indefinitely. 
The  problem  is  of  course  enhanced  in  difficulty  by  the  vagueness 
of  the  line  defining  specific  differences  ;  but  at  the  present  time 
it  may  be  thought  a  safe  estimate  to  say,  with  our  author, 
that  there  are  probably  not  less  than  half  a  million  distinct 
species  of  vegetable  organisms  on  land  and  in  the  water  dispersed 
over  the  globe. 

Out  of  this  vast  stole  of  vegetable  life  Dr.  Cooke  selects 
for  illustration  some  score  or  so  of  groups  or  species  less 
familiar  to  the  ordinary  observer  of  nature,  or  more  remarkable 
for  their  bearing  upon  the  general  laws  of  organic  life.  First 
in  order  come  the  carnivorous  plants,  which  were  for  the 
first  time  made  the  subject  of  systematic  research  by  Mr. 
Darwin  a  few  years  ago.  A  popular  summary  is  given  of  his 
experiments  upon  the  sundew  ( I)rosera  rot  undifolia),  to  be  met 
with  among  bog-mosses  and  in  other  swampy  places.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  this  curious  little  plant  is  made  clear  by  well-executed 
woodcuts,  and  the  action  of  the  glands  in  seizing  and  disposing  of 
the  insects  that  form  its  natural  prey  described  in  detail.  The 
nature  of  the  viscid  secretion  from  these  glands  ha3  been  shown 
by  chemical  analysis  to  correspond  with  the  gastric  fluid  in 
animal  forms.  It  completely  dissolves  albumen,  muscle,  fibrin, 
cartilage,  the  fibrous  portion  of  bone,  gelatine,  and  the  casein  of 
milk,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  these  are  acted  upon  in  the 
process  of  digestion  iu  the  stomach  of  animals.  In  the  power 
of  the  tentacles  to  close  upon  their  prey,  and  in  their  response 
to  irritation,  we  see  a  resemblance  to  sensibility  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  well  as  in  their  power  of  distinguishing  between 
organic  and  inorganic  substances,  as  between  a  piece  of  glass 
and  a  piece  of  boiled  egg,  or  between  a  hard-skinned  beetle 
and  a  soft  fly,  also  between  different  kinds  of  fluids,  acids,  and 
alkalies.  And  not  only  do  these  tentacles  bend  over  and  grasp 
the  insects  or  other  objects  brought  into  contact  with  them, 
but  on  living  flies  being  placed  half  an  inch  away  from  the 
leaves,  the  tentacles  have  been  found  to  bend  gradually  towards 
the  insects,  closing  and  gripping  them  fast  within  two  hours  or 
so  in  their  bristly  and  viscous  embrace.  On  the  flies  being  re¬ 
moved  three-quarters  of  an  inch  further  off,  the  leaves  still 
remained  bent  towards  them  away  from  the  direction  of  the  light, 
though  failing  to  reach  them — indicating  the  presence  of  an  appetite 
in  plants.  Of  the  true  sundews  no  less  than  three  hundred  species 
have  been  discriminated,  of  which  three  are  met  with  in  England. 
Australia  has  yielded  two,  and  others  have  been  met  with  not 
only  over  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  but  as  far  apart  as  Brazil  and  Australia.  Kingsley  speaks 
of  his  rapture  at  coming  upon  the  familiar  little  plant  among  the 
tussocks  of  Trinidad,  with  its  clammy-haired  paws  full  of  dead 
flies,  just  as  they  would  have  beeu  in  any  bog  in  Devonshire  or  in 
Hampshire,  in  Wales  or  in  Scotland.  How  came  about  this  world¬ 
wide  dispersal  ?  Possibly,  the  author  thinks,  by  means  of  ancient 
land  ways  connecting  the  existing  continents,  which  gave  unbounded 
spread  to  both  flora  and  fauna,  but  more  probably  the  minute 
germ  was  carried  on  the  feet  or  in  the  crop  of  birds.  Hardly  less 
interesting  is  what  Dr.  Cooke  has  to  say  of  Dionoea  muscipula 
(Venus’s  fly-trap),  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  of  plants  as 
sundews,  not  a  native  of  the  British  islands,  but  dwelling  in  the 
damp  tracts  of  the  eastern  parts  of  North  Carolina.  Another  order 
of  carnivorous  plants — the  Sarracenias,  or  Side-  saddle  flowers,  the 
representatives  in  the  New  World  of  the  Pitcher  plants  of  the  Old 
— are  made  to  furnish  many  particulars  of  curious  interest,  as 
are  also  the  minor  carnivora  which  manifest  the  like  propensities 
in  a  modified  form.  Among  these  are  the  Butterwort  (Piuguicula 
lusitanica),  the  Bladderwort  (Utricularia  vulgaris),  with  its 
associated  species  very  widely  diffused,  the  list  closing  with  the 
J  Christmas  rose  (Helleborus  niger),  in  which  indications  have  been 
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detected,  if  not  of  persistent  fly-catching,  yet  at  least  of  a  capacity 
for  assimilating  animal  food.  A  note  from  Gerarde’s  herbal 
(a.d.  i  597)  is  appended,  in  which  the  quaint  old  naturalist  speaks 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Viscaria  as  covered  with  a  thick  and  clammy 
matter  like  birdlime,  so  that  “  if  flies  do  light  upon  the  same  they 
will  be  so  entangled  with  the  liminesse  that  they  cannot  flie  away, 
insomuch  that  in  some  hot  day  or  other  you  shall  see  many  flies 
caught  by  that  means.  Whereupon  I  have  called  it  the  Catch 
Flie,  or  Limewort.” 

The  gyration  or  circumnutation  of  plants,  for  the  first  time 
made  the  subject  of  regular  and  systematic  investigation  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  is  here  set  before  the  reader  without  the  mass  of 
technical  detail  which  was  needed  to  establish  upon  a  scientific 
basis  this  important  and  far-reaching  principle  in  nature.  From  the 
clear  outlines  of  the  phenomena  given  by  Dr.  Cooke,  and  the 
illustrations  he  supplies  of  the  organic  movements  to  be  observed 
in  plants  of  various  kinds,  the  student  may  do  much  to  carry 
on  for  himself  the  inquiry  into  the  working  of  this  curious 

{iroperty  of  plant  life.  The  mysterious  attraction  towards  the 
ight,  shown  in  the  creeping  of  buried  radicles  in  the  direction  of 
any  cranny  or  crevice  where  a  ray  of  the  sun  may  pierce ;  the 
following  of  the  sun's  disc  in  its  course  by  the  heliotropes,  or  sun¬ 
flowers,  which  has  given  to  this  remarkable  order  the  title  of 
polar  or  compass  plant,  and  made  it  familiar  to  travellers 
as  a  guide  across  the  prairies  unerring  as  the  magnet,  may 
be  noticed  and  appreciated  in  a  minor  degree  by  any  one 
who  will  watch  carefully  the  behaviour  of  plants  growing 
on  a  bank  lit  and  warmed  by  the  sun's  beams.  At  the  same  time, 
he  may  be  impressed  with  the  opposite  phenomenon  of  negative 
heliotropism,  or  turning  from  the  sun,  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  in 
Bignonia  capreolata,  an  exotic  trumpet-flower,  and  in  the 
Cyclamen.  The  sleep  of  plants,  as  determined  or  influenced  by 
the  deprivation  of  light,  furnishes  another  chapter  of  inex¬ 
haustible  interest  in  botanical  study ;  as  do  also  such  freaks 
of  nature  as  those  of  the  “  twiners  and  climbers  ”  which  wreath 
themselves  into  tangled  masses  in  the  forest  or  along  the  hedge¬ 
row,  or  with  their  tiny  hooks  creep  in  fantastic  twirls  or  puzzling 
zigzags  over  wall  or  cottage-roof.  The  travellers’  joy  (Clematis 
vitalba),  the  common  fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis),  the  climbing 
corydalis  (Corydalis  claviculata),  and  the  Virginia  creeper 
(Ampelopsis  hederacea),  come  home  to  every  observer  of  nature ; 
whilst  for  exotic  Specimens  he  may  turn  to  what  our  author 
has  to  tell  him  of  the  Michigan  rose,  or  his  striking  picture  of 
the  Natal  climbing  plant  (Oeropegia  Sandersoni,  fig.  22).  The 
dispersion  of  plants,  their  abnormal,  dwarf,  or  giant  growths,  and 
their  strange  and  perplexing  mimicry  of  other  forms  of  life,  animal 
as  well  as  vegetable— in  which  part  of  his  book  the  writer  is  be¬ 
trayed  into  a  weak  hankering  atter  the  doctrine  of  design  in  its 
pre-Darwinian  stage — are  treated  of  with  much  variety  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  Without  pretending  to  high  scientific  quality,  the  work 
throughout  is  well  fitted  to  instruct  and  to  attract  a  class  of  readers 
who  might  shrink  from  grappling  with  a  scientific  text-book. 


ARCHIBALD’S  COUNTRY-  SOLICITOR'S  PRACTICE.* 

IT  was  once  a  popular  belief  that  the  new  regime  instituted 
eight  years  ago  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  was  destined 
to  effect  an  immense  simplification  in  our  legal  procedure.  If 
any  person  exists  so  deluded  as  to  cherish  the  idea  that  this 
result  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  attained,  we  would  simply 
refer  him  to  Mr.  Archibald’s  bulky  volume  as  an  evidence  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  subsequent  acts,  orders,  rules,  forms,  and  de¬ 
cisions  which  have  conglomerated  round  the  original  nucleus, 
making  confusion  worse  confounded.  For  really  chaos  is  a  mild 
term  to  apply  to  the  present  condition  of  legal  practice.  Com¬ 
plications  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  measure.  In 
seeking  to  remedy  these,  others  and  worse  ones  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  ;  decisions  on  one  provision  tend  to  nullify  another,  pleadings 
which  were  to  be  so  sweetly  simple  have  developed  a  higher 
technicality  than  ever,  until  competent  judges  are  driven  to  re¬ 
commend  their  total  abolition,  and  Mr.  Archibald’s  is  merely  the 
last  of  a  long  series  of  books  of  practice  designed  to  evolve  order 
out  of  the  hopeless  confusion.  Of  these  it  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  and  completest.  Treating  the  country  solicitor  as 
a  guileless  and  unlearned  legal  infant,  Mr.  Archibald  leads  him 
gently  on  through  all  the  mazes  of  a  modern  action  at  law, 
adapting  the  knotty  points  and  hard  sayings  to  his  tender  under¬ 
standing,  until  the  professional  mind  trembles  at  the  prospect  of 
innumerable  country'  solicitors  arming  themselves  with  copies  of 
this  work,  and  declaringtheirindependence  of  counsel  for  all  time  to 
come.  Loyalty  to  the  brotherhood  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member  leads  Mr.  Archibald,  however,  to  deprecate  this  misuse  of  his 
valuable  work,  and  to  point  out,  as  he  does  at  p.  144,  the  dangers 
a  solicitor  may  run  in  rashly  dispensing  with  the  services  of 
Counsel  in  drawing  pleadings,  for  instance.  So  that,  while 
solicitors  will  beyond  doubt  profit  largely  by  Mr.  Archibald’s 
labours,  we  may  hope  those  labours  may  not  result  in  the  absolute 
ruin  of  the  much-enduring  junior  bar. 

Speaking  seriously,  the  author  is  to  be  very  much  complimented 
on  this  mo9t  careful  and  comprehensive  manual.  It  can  only 
be  his  modesty  which  prompts  him  to  commend  it  primarily  to 
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solicitors,  inasmuch  as  there  are  few  barristers  who  would  not  be 
the  wiser  for  studying  it.  A  particularly  valuable  feature  consists 
in  the  numerous  suggestions  it  contains  as  to  various  questions 
arising  every  day  on  which  no  reported  authority  is  available — 
suggestions  which,  from  Mr.  Archibald's  position  and  peculiar 
facilities,  we  can  well  believe  are  in  many  cases  “  inspired.” 
Thus,  at  p.  163,  speaking  of  the  practice  which  has  grown  up 
of  a  defendant  denying  his  liability  altogether,  and  at  the  same 
time  paying  money  into  court  in  satistketion  of  the  claim  he 
disputes,  Mr.  Archibald  says: — “There  is  no  provision  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  is  presumed  the  court  has  power  to  order  the 
money  to  be  repaid  if  the  plaintiff  has  taken  it  out  of  court  and 
ultimately  fails  in  his  action  ” — a  useful  hint,  inasmuch  as  the 
popular  belief  has  hitherto  been  to  the  contrary.  So,  again, 
at  p.  110S,  in  the  addenda  by  which  Mr.  Archibald  brings 
his  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  very  latest  decisions,  he  suggests 
a  method  by  which  money  paid  into  court  as  a  condition  of 
being  permitted  to  defend  may  be  tendered  and  pleaded  in 
satisfaction — another  doubtful  point,  on  which  there  is  as  yet  no 
authority.  In  the  more  beaten  tracks  of  procedure  the  work  is  no 
less  efficient.  It  embodies  the  whole  system  now  in  force,  artisti¬ 
cally  supplementing  the  new  practice  by  the  still  existing 
remnants  of  the  old,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  complete  in  itself,  and 
to  enable  its  fortunate  possessor  to  dispose  of  his  “  Chitty’s 
Archbold,”  his  “  Lush’s  Practice,”  his  “  Wilson's  Judicature  Acts,” 
and  all  other  like  manuals  for  what  they  will  fetch.  From 
which  sweeping  supersession  we  would,  however,  except  another 
work  of  the  same  author — namely,  “  Forms  of  Summons  and 
Orders,”  the  leading  authority  on  a  subject  which  could  not  well 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  present  volume,  and  which  forms 
a  fitting  pendent  thereto. 

Almost  the  only  point  in  which  we  could  wish  Mr.  Archibald’s 
book  to  be  other  than  it  is,  is  as  to  the  collection  of  forms  of 
pleadings  which  he  has  adopted  from  the  schedule  to  the  Judica¬ 
ture  Acts.  Of  course,  these  forms  have  to  a  certain  extent  the 
sanction  of  authority,  and  we  suppose  the  author  could  not  well 
have  dispensed  with  them,  but  they  are  really  very  inferior  models ; 
there  is  among  them  an  extraordinary  predominance  of  precedents 
for  shipping  cases,  and  a  corresponding  paucity  of  formulae  of  more 
general  utility,  while  some  of  the  specimens  are  absolutely  mis¬ 
leading — notably  that  of  the  pleadings  in  a  foreclosure  action,  which 
contains  at  least  three  paragraphs  which  would  expose  the  party 
utilizing  them  to  the  danger  of  having  them  struck  out  at 
Chambers  as  embarrassing  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Acts 
and  rules.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  Mr.  Archibald  should  have  had  to 
mar  the  efficiency  of  his  book  by  the  insertion  of  these  dubious 
exemplars,  which  have  long  ceased  to  bo  regarded  with  any  special 
reverence,  and  we  should  have  considered  him  fully  justified  had 
he  seen  fit  to  reform  some  of  them  in  accordance  with  recent 
decisions. 

One  of  the  most  hopelessly  involved  and  contradictory  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  existing  procedure  is  that  concerning  the  employment 
and  functions  of  the  Official  Referees.  Though  these  functionaries 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  pet  offspring  of  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
that  Act,  the  rules  intended  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and 
judicial  decisions  upon  both  Act  and  rules,  have  combined  to  put 
them  in  an  anomalous  and  almost  ridiculous  position.  The  Act 
and  the  rules  distinctly  imply  that  they  may  try  actions  and  direct 
judgment  to  be  entered  for  the  successful  party;  the  judges  say 
they  cannot  try  actions,  and  cannot  direct  judgment  to  be  entered. 
Mr.  Archibald,  in  an  excellent  and  lucid  chapter  on  arbitration, 
does  his  very  best  to  guide  his  reader  through  the  conflicting  au¬ 
thorities,  though  of  course  it  is  not  within  his  power  to  reconcile 
things  which  are  distinctly  and  diametrically  opposed  to  one 
another.  Probably  either  the  Act  or  the  rules  will  have  to  undergo 
a  complete  process  of  remodelling  before  the  Official  Referees  can 
discharge  their  allotted  duties  in  peace  and  comfort.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Archibald  confine  himself  to  mere  matters  of  practice.  He 
discourses  ably  ou  bills  of  sale,  acknowledgments  of  married 
women,  and  other  subjects  with  which  it  behoves  the  country  soli¬ 
citor  to  be  well  acquainted.  With  regard  to  the  former  topic,  we 
may  mention  that  the  author  has,  with  laudable  alacrity  and  con¬ 
scientiousness,  recalled  all  unsold  copies  of  his  work,  with  a  view 
to  correcting  an  error  which  had  crept  into  the  report  of  a  bill  of 
sale  case  at  p.  553.  This  has  now  been  done,  and  the  book  is  as 
trustworthy  on  this  point  as  it  is  on  all  others. 

At  least  one  half  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  the  Acts,  orders, 
rules,  and  forms  which  constitute  the  authoritative  source 
and  exponents  of  the  existing  practice,  and  which  are  here 
printed  at  full  length.  This  course  does  not,  however,  in  the 
present  case  give  rise  to  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  pad  out  his  work  to  comely  propor¬ 
tions,  or  to  economize  the  product  of  his  own  brain  by  copious  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  statute  book.  A  reduction  rather  than  an  increase 
in  size  is  what  Mr.  Archibald’s  book  could  best  stand,  and  in  books 
of  practice  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  at  hand  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  enactments  and  regulations  under  which  proceedings 
are  being  conducted.  A  text-book,  however  good,  is  of  but  little 
use  as  authority  in  such  matters ;  but  a  text-book  which  tells  you 
where  to  find  the  authority,  aud  at  the  same  time  supplies  you 
with  it,  i3  obviously  the  most  useful  kind  of  manual.  We  must 
confess  to  some  slight  misgiving  as  to  whether  the  very  bulk  and 
completeness  of  Mr.  Archibald’s  book  may  not  somewhat  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  general  adoption  by  London  practitioners.  In  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of  Judges’  Chambers,  for  instance,  it  might  be 
difficult  at  the  moment  to  hit  ou  the  particular  one  of  its  1,266 
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pnge9  which  contained  the  particular  point  to  which  one  wished  to 
refer.  It  is,  however,  admirably  arranged  and  indexed,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  obviating  this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible,  and 
a  judicious  turning  down  of  pages  beforehand  would  guide  the 
eye  of  the  practitiouer  to  the  required  point.  For  the  seclusion 
of  the  office  or  chambers  it  is,  however,  as  we  have  before  inti¬ 
mated,  singularly  well  adapted.  The  references  are  wonder¬ 
fully  copious,  their  selection  not  being  confined  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reports  only,  but  embracing  the  Weekly  Notes,  the  Weekly 
Reporter,  and  the  Law  Times,  in  whose  pages  so  many  prac¬ 
tice  cases  lie  entombed,  and  from  which,  without  some  such 
assistance,  it  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  unearth  them.  These 
minor  reports  are  a  perpetual  source  of  terror  to  the  practi¬ 
tioner,  who  can  never  feel  quite  sure  that  they  may  not  con¬ 
tain  some  obscure  authority  adverse  to  his  contention,  which, 
unknown  to  him,  may  prove  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  his  opponent. 
So  far  as  practice  is  concerned,  Mr.  Archibald  has  now  dispelled 
much  of  this  terror  by  enabling  one  to  know  the  worst,  or  else 
to  enjoy  the  feeling  of  safety. 

The  portentous  length  "of  the  addenda  above  referred  to 
proves  the  author’s  extreme  assiduity  and  care  up  to  the  very 
moment  of  his  book's  going  to  press,  and  also  shows  the  need  that 
exists  for  the  continual  issue  of  new  books  of  practice  or  the 
thorough  revision  of  old  ones.  Nothing  is  more  misguiding  than 
a  superannuated  law  book ;  it  is  of  about  as  much  use  as  a  last 
year’s  almanack.  In  these  addenda  Mr.  Archibald  has  a  fair 
foundation  for  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  which  we  trust  will 
ere  long  be  necessitated  by  the  well-deserved  exhaustion  of  the 
first.  In  his  preface  he  refers  to  another  cause  which  might  some 
day  have  the  same  effect — namely,  the  possible  adoption  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  the  recent  Report  of  the  Chancellor's  Committee  on  Legal 
Procedure.  No  signs  of  any  stir  in  this  direction  are,  however, 
as  yret  apparent;  possibly  the  authorities  are  waiting  until  they 
can  obtain  the  requisite  co-operation  of  the  Legislature  ;  and,  so 
far  as  any  danger  of  Mr.  Archibald’s  book  being  thus  superseded 
is  concerned,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  will  share  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  threatened  men. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 

n. 

E  have  not,  this  week,  to  review  any  of  the  more  splendid 
works  of  men  and  publishers.  The  splendours  of  the 
Christmas  season  are  probably  still  in  the  hands  of  the  binders;  the 
largest  and  most  sumptuous  of  the  books  of  the  week  is  an  American 
volume  of  travel,  The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains,  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
Drake,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Gibson  (Chatto  and 
Windus).  The  White  Mountain  is  the  Ararat  of  the  Red 
Indians,  or  rather,  is  one  of  their  Ararats  ;  for  every  race  which 
possesses  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  points  out  its  own  local 
eminence  on  which  its  local  Noah  landed  after  the  waters  abated. 
The  Indians  believe  the  White  Mountain  to  be  the  abode  of  no 
ordinary  Manitou,  and  approach  with  reluctance  the  snowy  tops 
of  a  hill  which  is  not  more  their  Ararat  than  their  Olympus.  The 
Deluge  legend  in  this  part  of  America  tells  how  one  Powa'tf  and 
his  wife  alone  escaped  from  the  flood ;  how  they  sought  safety  on 
the  crest  of  the  White  Mountain  ;  and  how,  as  the  waters  with¬ 
drew,  the  Powaw  sent  forth,  not  a  dove,  like  Noah,  but  a  hare  to 
spy  out  the  land.  In  a  recent  essay,  by  the  way,  on  the  Deluge- 
myths,  M.  Lenormant  maintained  that  the  people  of  Africa  have 
no  such  tradition.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  were  really  un¬ 
acquainted  with  a  story  so  widely  spread  that  it  is  current  in 
India,  in  North  and  South  America,  among  Celts,  and  Greeks, 
and  Australians.  By  a  curious  accident,  the  author  of  Uncle 
Remus  makes  his  plantation  negro  tell  the  nigger  story  of  the 
flood,  which,  in  this  African  myth,  was  brought  about  by  the 
machinations  of  the  crayfish.  “  There  wasn’t  no  ark  in  this  yer 
deluge,”  says  Uncle  Remus,  and  his  artless  narrative  seems  to  throw 
ioubt  on  the  statement  of  M.  Lenormant.  But  it  must  ncr  be 
supposed  that  The  Heart  of  the  White  Mountains  is  all  given  up 
to  Red  Indian  mythology.  We  read  of  the  great  carbuncle  of  the 
hills,  the  fabulous  stone  commemorated  by  Hawthorne,  and  we 
have  countless  descriptions  and  pictures  of  fresh  and  attractive 
scenery,  and  humorous  American  anecdotes  of  travel.  The  wood- 
cuts  are  generally  executed  with  delicacy,  and  the  book  is  not  only 
well  got  up,  but  permits  itself  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  This  is 
unusual  in  Christmas  books. 

Features  of  Bird  Life  in  Pen  and  Pencil  (Rev.  M.  G.  Watkins, 
M.A.  Illustrated  by  Giacomelli.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.) 
These  pictures  of  the  life  of  birds  are  very  pretty  and  clever.  The 
frontispiece  is  particularly  ingenious ;  a  number  of  draggle^  and 
drenched  little  birds  are  cowering  away  from  the  storm  in  the 
niches  of  a  sculptured  stone.  The  owl,  which  makes  the  tailpiece 
of  the  preface,  is  a  most  knowing  and  uncanny  fowl.  Mr. 
Watkins's  letterpress  is  an  interesting  combination  of  natural 
history,  poetry,  and  folk-lore.  The  woodcuts  are  engraved  with 
much  delicacy,  and  the  book  should  be  a  favourite  in  all  country 
houses. 

For  the  poems  in  Indian  Summer  (Griffith  and  Farran)  Mr. 
Clarkson  confesses  his  debt  to  “  American  poets  only,”  while  the 
sketches  were  made  in  the  woods  of  Maryland.  Among  the  poets 
who  supply  the  verse  we  notice  such  celebrated  writers  as  Miss 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Miss  Celia  Thaxter,  Mrs.  Piatt,  and  the 
names,  even  better  known  in  Europe,  of  Longfellow  and  Lowell 
and  Joaquin  Miller.  The  following  verses  of  Mr.  Wilde’s  strike 


us  as  being  almost  the  gloomiest  over  which  we  ever  dropped 
the  tear  of  sensibility: — 

Mv  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 
That  trembles  in  the  moon’s  pale  ray, 

Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief, 

Restless  and  soon  to  pass  away. 

Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade. 

The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade, 

The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree. 

But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me ! 

In  a  verse  of  Mr.  Lathrop’s  address  to  Mr.  Longfellow  on  his 
seventieth  birthday  we  foresee  the  conjectural  reading  of  the 
future  German  critic : — 

And  if  too  soon  the  hoar-frost  throngs 
Your  air,  O  Poet  of  our  prime, 

It  seeks  in  vain  to  chill  your  songs, 

Or  blanch  the  beauty  of  your  rhyme. 

For  “  air  ”  some  commentator  is  certain,  in  the  by  and  by,  to  read 
“  hair.”  The  poems  in  this  volume  are  more  engaging  than  the 
rather  garish  coloured  illustrations. 

Dreams,  Dances,  and  Disappointments  (G.  Konstans,  E.  Casella, 
and  N.  Casella.  De  La  Rue)  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  picture- 
book,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Caldecott,  though  graver  in  tone.  We 
have  rarely  seen  such  pleasant  reproductions  of  the  ways  of  the  last 
century. 

The  pictures  of  animals  in  A  Winter  Nosegay  (Sonnenschein 
and  Alien)  are  extremely  spirited  and  lively,  and  give  a  not 
unnecessary  interest  to  the  letterpress. 

The  Cornet,  of  Horse  is  the  history,  by  Mr.  Henty  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  and  Co.),  of  a  Herculean  young  officer  who  served  under 
“  George  Churchill,”  as  Mr.  Henty  makes  Marlborough  call  him¬ 
self.  This  is  obviously  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  which  Mr.  Henty 
redeems  by  his  careful  maps  of  the  battles  fought  “  in  Anna’s 
wars.”  The  Cornet  of  Horse  is  the  best  swordsman  of  his  time. 
The  artist,  however,  depicts  him  in  the  act  of  lunging  with  his 
left  foot  foremost,  and  his  attitude  on  guard  in  a  duel  is  elaborately 
absurd.  The  hero  throws  all  his  weight  on  his  right  foot,  and 
only  touches  the  ground  with  the  heel  of  his  left  foot.  In  this 
position,  of  course,  he  would  be  the  helpless  victim  of  his  big 
opponent.  His  attitude  is  that  of  the  “  Narcissus  ”  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  or  of  one  of  the  Inner  Brotherhood  in  Patience.  This  is 
the  artist’s  affair  ;  but  the  innumerable  adventures  of  the  hero  will 
be  the  delight  of  boys,  and  we  confess  to  having  read  Mr.  Hentv’s 
book  with  the  utmost  excitement.  When  the  hero  was  sucked  in 
by  the  mill-wheel  we  gave  him  up  for  lost ;  but  from  this,  as  from 
ail  his  other  perils,  he  emerges  unharmed. 

Salt  Water  (Griffith  and  Farran)  is  quite  as  thrilling  an  account 
by  Mr.  Kingston  of  danger  and  battle  by  sea,  and  is  certainly 
more  interesting  than  most  of  the  novels  in  three  volumes  which 
make  the  life  of  the  reviewer  hideous. 

Our  Little  Ones  (same  publishers)  is  a  lively  American  collection, 
of  papers  for  children.  We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  hero  of 
“  J  ohnnie’s  story.”  “  I  wanted  to  be  good.  I  wanted  to  have 
lots  of  fun.”  Alas,  this  is  the  human  tragedy  in  brief. 

The  Home  Library— Constantine  the  Great.  (Rev.  Edward  L. 
Outts,  B.A.  S.P.O.K.) — Mr.  Outts  has  spared  no  pains  to  make- 
his  book  attractive  and  interesting.  He  has  read  a  great  many 
authorities,  ancient  and  modern  (especially  the  latter),  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  and  quotes  from  them  freely.  He  has  also 
a  number  of  very  good  drawings  scattered  through  his  pages, 
some  of  which  are  copies  of  coins  with  the  portraits  of  the 
Emperors,  and  others  sketches  of  scenery  and  public  buildings.  We 
value  these  the  more  highly,  as  good  drawings  in  Christmas  books 
are  as  rare  as  swallows  in  winter.  Mr.  Cutts’s  literary  style  is  not, 
however,  always  equal  to  his  matter.  He  occasionally  uses  news¬ 
paper  slang,  and  condescends  to  such  amazing  expressions  as  “a 
handsome  and  cultured  Emperor.”  We  must  object  to  a  state¬ 
ment  he  makes  on  page  2.  This  is,  that  “  the  provinces  which  are 
so  familiar  to  us  under  the  names  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Servia, 
and  Dalmatia,  were  familiar  to  the  world  then  under  their  ancient 
names  of  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace  .  .  . 
they  were  then  united  under  the  name  of  Illyricum.”  Now,  at  no 
time  was  the  name  “  Noricum  ”  applied  to  either  Bosnia  or  Dal¬ 
matia.  Noricum  was  the  country  south  of  the  Danube  and  west  of 
Vindobona,  or  Vienna,  comprehending  most  of  the  modern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  Pannonia  lay 
directly  east  of  it,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Danube,  and  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  its  territory  included  in  the  modern  Bosnia ; 
while  Thrace,  far  from  forming  any  part  of  the  province  or  pre¬ 
fecture  of  Illyricum,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pre¬ 
fecture  of  the  East. 

The  Brave  Men  of  Eyam  (Edw.  N.  Hoare,  M.A.  S.P.C.K.) — 
There  is  no  sadder  tragedy  in  all  history  than  the  almost  complete 
depopulation  of  the  Derbyshire  village  of  Eyam  during  the  great 
Plague  of  1665.  The  pestilence  was  introduced  in  a  bale  of 
goods  sent  from  London,  and  in  less  than  a  year  five-sixths  of 
the  inhabitants  were  dead.  Whole  families  were  swept  away ; 
women,  reduced  to  misery  and  want,  were  forced  to  dig  tiie 
graves  of  their  relations ;  and  it  was  only  the  courage  of  the 
villagers,  who  remained  inside  their  homes  and  faced  the  death 
that  awaited  them,  which  prevented  the  Plague  from  spreading 
widely.  Mr.  Hoare  has  told  his  ghastly  story  well,  neither 
sickening  his  readers  with  unnecessary  details,  nor  giving  way  to 
sentimentality ;  but  we  think  it  a  pity  that  he  introduced  the 
murder  of  the  pedlar,  which  seems  pointless.  Indeed  a  murder 
is  a  thing  to  pass  unheeded  in  the  presence  of  such  horrors. 
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Off  to  the  Wilds  (Geo.  Manville  Fenn.  Sampson  Low  and 
Co.) — Zululand  has  hitherto  been  saved  from  the  pen  of  the  writers 
-of  boys’  books;  but,  now  that  Rorke's  Drift  lias  taken  the  place 
of  the  Balaclava  Charge  in  our  plays  and  novels,  the  well-trodden 
fields  of  Canada  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  been  deserted  for 
the  attractions  of  Cape  Colony.  Adventures,  however,  are  just 
as  numerous  and  striking  as  of  old.  We  still  have  monstrous, 
maneless,  yellow  lions  crawling  along  the  sedgy  grass ;  and  we 
know  that  the  lion  has  his  part  to  play  in  harmlessly  exciting  us 
before  he  is  disposed  of.  Large  herds  of  gnus — creatures  re¬ 
sembling  bisons — tails  in  air  and  heads  on  the  ground,  charge  the 
defenceless  white  boy  with  all  their  accustomed  (and  futile)  vigour; 
while  worse  than  all  is  our  old  friend  the  serpent,  “  writhing  and 
turning  in  the  most  horrible  manner  down  in  a  narrow  rift,” 
equally  ready  to  crush  a  gazelle  or  wind  itself  round  the  body  of  a 
man.  These  wonders  are  not,  however,  left  solely  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  but  are  impressed  on  our  minds  bv  numerous  pictures.  There 
is  a  perfect  Zoological  Gardens  in  the  book,  and  some  rather 
curious  foreshortening.  In  p.  164  the  men  look  as  if  they  were 
gracefully  balanced  on  waving  ears  of  corn.  In  p  154  the  boy  is 
like  a  caterpillar;  while  the  rhinoceros  (p.  225)  seems  to  bound 
after  the  fashion  of  a  dream  beast,  rather  than  to  crush  through 
the  brushwood  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  the  real  quadruped. 
Rut  boys  will  not  care  about  these  little  shortcomings,  and  will 
delight  in  all  the  hairbreadth  escapes. 

Hoodie  (Mrs.  Molesworth.  With  Illustrations  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Routledge).- — Mrs.  Molesworth  has  given  us  one 
more  of  her  stories,  which,  like  the  others,  is  pretty  and 
charming,  but  yet  unsuitable  for  childish  reading.  The  notion 
that  it  is  “  interesting  ”  to  be  naughty  is  one  that  is  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  to  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  it  is  surely  a  mis¬ 
take  to  implant  it  in  children’s  minds.  The  teaching  of  the  old 
fairy  tales  was  far  more  wholesome  than  this.  Cinderella,  it  is 
true,  had  something  of  the  Jille  imcomprise  about  her  (especially  as 
drawn  by  Mr.  Millais),  but,  luckily  for  her,  lacked  the  time  to 
brood  over  her  wrongs.  The  picture  of  a  little  girl  of  five  making 
herself  miserable  over  the  thought  that  nobody  loved  her  i9,  we 
hope,  untrue  to  nature,  or,  if  not  untrue,  is  a  fact  to  be 
passed  sadly  by  without  comment.  Besides,  children,  especially 
little  children,  never  think  in  language.  They  have  strong  im¬ 
pressions,  but  these  are  too  vague  to  be  translated  into  words.  If, 
however,  we  object  to  Hoodie  as  a  Christmas  present  for  our 
nephew  and  nieces,  we  have  found  much  entertainment  in  it  our¬ 
selves;  and  the  illustrations  are  above  Ihe  average. 

Aunt  Judy's  Annual  Volume  for  1881  (Edited  by  II.  F. 
Gatty.  Bell  and  Sons). — If  we  cannot  have  Mrs.  Ewing  herself  to 
write  the  leading  story  in  Aunt  Judy’s  Christmas  Number,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  have  one  by  the  author  of  “  Castle  Blair.” 
Her  present  small  hero  does  not,  however,  resemble  the  Irish  boys 
who  were  the  torment  of  their  relatives.  Hector  was  of  French 
origin,  and  went  for  a  few  months  to  visit  his  relations  in  France. 
His  one  thought  was  “  birds,”  and  how  to  make  himself  as  much 
a  bird  as  possible.  Like  all  Miss  Shaw’s  children,  he  is  perfectly 
natural  and  not  self-conscious.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  pains¬ 
taking,  but  perhaps  hardly  up  to  its  usual  interest. 

Hide  and  Seek:  a  Story  of  the  New  Forest  in  1647  (Mrs. 
Frank  Cooper.  S.P.C.K.) — Life  in  1647  must,  indeed,  have  been 
full  of  surprises  if  it  was  as  lively  a  thing  as  Mrs.  Cooper  would 
have  us  believe.  She  has,  however,  given  us  a  vivid  and  interest¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  kind  of  adventures  to  which  people  were  liable  at 
that  date,  though  we  would  fain  hope  these  perils  did  not  follow 
quite  so  fast  on  each  other's  heels,  and  that  the  unfortunate 
creatures  were  allowed  a  little  breathing  space  to  recruit  their 
spirits. 

Our  Bob  (Author  of  the  “  Lost  Note.”  S.P.C.K.) — The  illus¬ 
trations  to  this  story  are  the  most  singular  thing  about  it. 
There  is  a  picture  of  “  Our  Bob  ”  in  the  act  of  pulling  oft'  his  coat 
before  plunging  into  the  water  to  save  a  drowning  child,  which 
we  thought  for  a  long  time  was  a  waiter  wringing  out  a  napkin. 
The  child  is  in  the  water  a  foot  or  two  off,  apparently  surveying 
the  prospect  at  his  leisure,  while  his  mother,  who  has  evidently 
much  more  repose  than  is  usual  in  her  class,  is  sitting  in  a  corner 
with  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  story  begins  well,  but  the 
denouement  is  improbable. 

Vanda  (Esmd  Stuart.  S.P.C.K.) — By  far  the  best  part  of 
Vanda  is  the  description  of  the  Mathon  family,  where  the  gifted 
young  lady  who  bestows  her  name  on  the  book  became  governess. 
There  is  real  humour  in  the  sketch  of  the  cheerful  captain  who 
loves  to  tease  his  matter-of-fact  irritable  wife,  and  of  their  two 
mischievous  little  boys.  The  rest  of  the  book,  though  pleasant 
reading  enough,  has  nothing  remarkable  about  it. 

Under  Palm  and  Pine  (J.  A.  Owen.  S.P.C.K.) — This  is  a 
bright  little  tale,  laid  partly  in  Tahiti  and  partly  in  New  Zealand. 
The  story,  perhaps,  does  not  come  to  much;  but  it  contains  some 
adventures  and  pretty  descriptions. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  book  has  twice  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  legal 
tribunals;  but  this  is,  we  believe,  the  fate  of  Benjamin 
Constant’s  Letters  to  Mme.  Recamier  (1).  Almost  immediately 
after  the  lady’s  death  they  were  advertised  for  publication  in  the 

(1)  LeUres  de  Benjamin  Constant  a  madame  Recamier.  Paris:  Calmann- 
Lcvy. 


Presse,  though  the  joint  opposition  of  the  two  families,  supported 
by  a  legal  decision,  made  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  abandon  the  pub¬ 
lication.  •  Now,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  Mme.  Recamier’ s  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  sanctioned  their  issue,  while  Benjamin  Constant’s 
still  protest.  It  was,  indeed,  recently  announced  that  a  fresh  law¬ 
suit  was  to  follow  on  their  issue.  It  would  not  be  fitting  to  give 
any  opinion  here  on  the  propriety  of  this  course  ;  but,  without  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  limits  of  purely  literary  criticism,  the  difference  of 
attitude  may  be  said  to  be  comprehensible  enough.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  strict  sense  compromising  to  either  party  in  these 
letters,  which  show  pretty  distinctly  how  purely  platonic,  on  the 
lady’s  side  at  least,  was  the  liaison  which  led  to  two  duels  between 
Constant  and  others  of  her  admirers.  The  only  reason  that  we  can 
imagine  for  the  objection  which  the  representatives  of  the  author 
of  Adolphe  are  said  to  entertain  to  their  publication  is  that  they  de¬ 
stroy,  or  at  any  rate  alter,  one's  previous  conception  of  his  character. 
Benjamin  Constant  has  always  had  the  credit  of  being  a  kind  of 
elder  Henri  de  Marsay,  with  English  instead  of  French  character¬ 
istics — a  perfectly  cold-hearted  and  clear-sighted  person,  to  whom 
the  various  celebrated  women  with  whom  he  was  connected  were  , 
merely  so  many  playthings.  A  perusal  of  these  letters  scarcely 
sustains  this  view.  Constant  is  nearly  as  passionate  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  his  Juliette  as  Mile,  de  l’Espinasse  is  towards 
her  Guibert;  and,  what  is  still  odder,  the  references  in  the 
letters  to  Mme.  de  Stael  by  no  means  bear  out  the  current 
idea  of  Corinne  as  the  victim,  of  Benjamin  as  the  sacrificing 
priest.  An  appendix,  however,  which  contains  some  fragments  of  un¬ 
published  memoirs,  contains  a  terrible  portrait  of  Mme.  ae  Stael, 
not,  indeed,  very  surprising  to  acute  students  of  that  person,  but 
likely  considerably  to  disturb  Dr.  Stevens,  her  late  enthusiastic 
biographer.  According  to  Constant,  who  certainly  had  reasons 
for  knowing,  Corinne  must  have  very  much  resembled  a  certain 
English  statesman  in  petticoats.  “  Mme.  de  Stael  est  de  bonne 
foi  successivement  en  mille  sens  contraires.  Mais  comme  dans 
chacun  des  moments  ou  elle  est  reellement  de  bonne  foi,  on  est 
subjugud  par  l’accent  de  verite  qui  retentit  dans  ses  paroles  .... 
son  eloquence  produit  sur  elle  le  rneme  eftet  que  sur  ses  auditeurs. 
En  se  prdferant  aux  autres  elle  ne  pense  etre  que  juste  et  elle 
s’estime  de  sa  justice.” 

The  fourth  volume  of  M.  Gambetta’s  speeches  (2),  which  has 
acquired  an  additional  interest  in  the  course  of  its  passage  through 
the  press,  does  not  contain  any  of  his  most  famous  utterances. 
But  the  articles  on  the  anniversary  of  IToche’s  death  (thrice  re¬ 
peated),  on  Edgar  Quinet,  and  on  that  curious  person,  D’Alton 
Shee,  are  of  some  general  interest,  not  to  mention  others. 

An  anonymous  pamphlet  (3)  on  the  Egyptian  question  takes 
the  line  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  Turkish  intervention, 
and  of  urging  the  value  of  French  “political”  interference  as 
contrasted  with  interference  in  the  mere  interest  of  French  sub¬ 
jects.  Students  of  this  thorny  question  will  know  what  to  make 
of  this  and  of  the  covert  insinuations  against  England  ;  others  the 
brochure  will  hardly  interest. 

M.  Gambetta’s  new  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Aff’airscanhardly 
be  charged  with  issuing  his  book  (4)  as  a  testimonial  for  office,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  must  have  passed  through  the  press  some  time  before 
the  fall  of  the  Ferry  Cabinet.  It  is  an  eminent  example  of  the 
style  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  one  of  the  moments  when  his  genius 
was  most  with  him,  baptized  for  ever  as  “  dull-snuffling.”  With 
insignificant  changes,  it  might  be  the  work  of  a  club  orator  of  the 
First  Revolution,  a  description  which  M.  Spuller  will  take  as  a 
compliment,  and  which  will  fully  characterize  it  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  history.  “  Dix-huit  siecles  de  civilisation 
chrelienne  ( Hires )”  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  occurs  throughout. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Republican  grouse  in  the  guu-room 
requires  a  special  education  to  make  it  specially  laughworthy. 

The  Duchess  de  FilzJames  has  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  (5) 
her  valuable  article  on  American  vines  and  their  use  in  fighting 
the  phylloxera,  which,  wThen  it  first  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  was  fully  commented  on  in  the  Saturday  Review. 

M.  Fernand  Maurice’s  essay  (6)  is  a  very  clever  and  a  rather 
dispiriting  production.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  (except  that 
it  is  better  written)  to  an  Oxford  prize  essay.  The  author  has 
acquired  the  knack  of  taking  rapid  general  views  of  history,  and  has 
seized  the  idea  that  at  the  present  moment  everything  French  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Republic.  So  he  starts  the  question 
whether  there  mu9t  not  of  necessity  be  something  radically 
different  between  a  Monarchical  and  a  Republican  foreign  policy. 
The  latter  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  to  be  to  let  every¬ 
thing  go  by  the  board.  How  little  M.  Maurice  guards  his  easy 
historical  aperqus  by  any  acquaintance  with  actual  facts  may  best 
be  judged  by  his  argument  that  English  foreign  policy  is  always 
the  same,  and  that  public  opinion  in  England  would  scout  altera¬ 
tions  In  it.  What  M.  Maurice  needs  is  a  caution  to  read  the 
newspapers  as  wTell  as  the  philosophical  historians,  and  to  remember 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human  nature. 

M.  Gabriel  Monod  is  well  known  to  students  of  contemporary 
French  literature,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  anything 

(2)  IRscours  et  plaidoyers  politiqurs  de  M.  Gambetta.  Tome  iv.  Paris  : 
Charpentier. 

(3)  I, a  question  egyptlenne.  Paris  :  Leroux. 

(4)  Nouvellcs  conferences  pnpuluires.  Par  E.  Spuller.  Paris  :  Char¬ 
pentier. 

(5)  Grande,  culture  de  la  vigne  americaine  en  France.  Par  Mme.  la 
dudiesse  de  Fitz James.  Nirnes:  Dubois. 

(6)  La  politique  exterieure  de  la  rcpublique  franfaise.  Par  E.  Maurice* 
Paris :  Germer-iiaillierc. 
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■which  he  does  or  superintends  "will  he  more  or  less  well  done. 
His  present  enterprise  (7),  however,  does  not  commend  itself  to 
us.  It  seems  that  something1  or  somebody  answering  to  our 
■“  My  Lords  ”  has  decreed  that  the  neuviemes  in  French  schools 
(that  is,  the  lowest  class)  should  have  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
together  with  that  of  non-classical  antiquity  and  a  few  specimen 
biographies  of  classical  worthies,  hashed  up  for  them  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  exiguous  primer.  The  thing  is  here  very  cleverly  done, 
or  rather  would  be  done  if  it  were  not  impossible. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  such  a  book  as  M.  Borel  d'llauterive's 
Sieges  de  Paris  (8)  should  have  reached  a  third  edition.  What 
can  be  thought  of  a  professedly  sober  writer  who  inserts  a  stupid 
chanson  of  his  own  about  “  Le  barbare  Attila”  and  “A  Berlin” 
and  “  Le  Rhin  franfais  and  “Lejour  prochain  de  la  revanche,” 
and  who,  in  recounting  the  entry  of  the  Prussians  into  Paris,  has 
the  incredible  silliness  to  talk  about  “  un  cordon  infranchissable 
form <5  par  les  gardes  nationaux  pour  empecher  les  Allemands  de 
pdndtrer  dans  la  ville,”and  to  say  that  “  pour  satisfaire  leur  amour 
propre  il  avait  fall u  les  laisser  se  glisser  un  instant ”?  After  “la 
revanche  ’*  it  may  be  pardonable  to  talk  in  this  way. 

A  very  pretty  little  book  (9)  in  M.  Leroux’s  pretty  little  series 
of  folk  lore  contains  some  translations  of  Albanian  tales,  many 
of  which  are  curiously  Oriental  in  character.  M.  Dozon  seems  to 
be  at  present  in  Cyprus,  and  to  be  studying  Cypriote  traditions. 

M.  Xavier  Marmier  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  his  American  travels  (10)  are  considerably 
behind  the  time.  But  they  are  written  on  the  accepted  lines  of 
travel  in  France,  which  lines  may  be  said  to  be,  first,  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  perpetual  forced  liveliness,  and,  secondly,  the  inculcation 
of  the  superiority  of  France  and  Frenchmen  to  all  other  countries 
and  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  not  very  wonderful  that  they  should 
have  reached  a  new  edition. 

It  is  possible  that  some  very  hard-hearted  person  might  question 
the  right  of  M.  Paul  de  Musset  to  have  his  works  presented  in  so 
dainty  a  form  (11)  as  that  of  M.  Lemerre's  Petite  bibliotheque. 
But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  brother,  and  (let  it  be  freely  con¬ 
fessed)  a  greater  thing  to  believe  frankly  in  him,  and  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  for  him  gallantly  against  all  comers.  M.  Paul  de 
.Musset’s  merits  in  this  kind  incline  us  not  to  press  too  hardly  the 
comparison  between  his  Originaux  and  Gautier's  Grotesques. 

M.  Emile  Zola,  or  some  too  zealous  friend  for  him,  makes  such 
constant  and  skilful  use  of  la  reclame — in  plain  English,  of 
puffery — that  even  non-subscribers  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Messager 
de  V Europe  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  his  critical  lucubrations 
long  before  they  are  collected  in  volumes.  This  present  book  (12) 
illustrates  perhaps  better  then  any  of  its  forerunners  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  M.  Zola  in  criticism,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to 
retend  that  there  is  not  strength  a3  well  as  weakness.  M.  Zola 
as  unfortunately  had  a  very  insufficient  literary  education  ;  he 
has  fallen  early  among  those  worst  of  thieves,  the  members  of  a 
small  mutual  admiration  society,  and  he  has  subjugated  himself 
hopelessly  to  the  most  terrible  of  all  slaveries,  the  slavery  of  jargon. 
The  consequence  is  that  perhaps  no  other  living  writer  writes  such  a 
curious  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense.  When  M.  Zola  is  talking 
about  the  achievements  of  naturalist  literature,  the  scientific  move¬ 
ment,  and  so  forth,  he  always  talks  nonsense  without  exception, 
and  when  he  attacks  his  personal  enemies  he  is  always  unimpor¬ 
tant  though  often  amusing.  But  when  he  happens  to  get  upon 
neutral  ground  his  natural  shrewdness,  which  is  great,  constantly 
emerges.  He  knows  absolutely  nothing  about  poetry,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  one  who  has  not  mnch  time  to  spare  need  trouble  him¬ 
self  to  open  his  articles  on  Victor  Hugo,  on  Gautier,  on 
Musset  as  a  poet — for  there  are  some  shrewd  remarks  on  Musset 
as  a  man — or  on  contemporary  poetry  in  France.  The  writer  is 
simply  not  at  the  point  of  view,  and  his  observations  are  therefore 
irrelevant.  But  on  Chateaubriand,  and  in  the  long  and  interest¬ 
ing  paper  on  Sainte-Beuve,  he  has  much  to  say  that  is  worth 
attention,  though  neither  article  is  to  be  recommended  to  any  one 
who  is  not  in  a  position  to  apply  the  corrective  of  independent 
knowledge  and  criticism.  Then  we  have  “  La  critique  contem- 
poraine,”  which  is  merely  a  personal  repartee  on  the  critics  who  do 
not  like  M.  Zola.  How  empty  his  dicta  are  in  such  a  case  may  be 
estimated  from  his  impertinent  remarks  on  M.  Cherbuliez,  who 
certainly  has  his  faults  as  a  novelist,  but  whose  best  works  are 
worth  all  M.  Zola’s  put  together,  and  on  M.  Emile  Montegut,  one 
single  page  of  whose  best  criticism  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  every¬ 
thing  that  M.  Zola  has  written  in  that  way.  The  book  ends  with 
an  essay  on  “  La  moralitd  dans  la  literature,”  which  is  an  earnest 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  “  Brantome,  Boccaccio,  and 
La  Fontaine,”  on  the  one  hand,  and  Nana  on  the  other.  The 
attempt  really  was  not  needed. 

Many  people  are  more  or  less  interested  in  French  North  Africa 
just  now,  and  all  who  are  so  interested  will  find  M.  Ohoisy’s 
book  (13)  worth  their  attention.  At  the  time  when  the  late  ill- 

17)  Recits  historiques.  Par  G.  d’Hombres  et  G.  Monod.  Premiere 
partie.  Paris :  Germer-Baillibre. 

(.8)  Les  sieges  de  Paris.  Par  Borel  d’Hauterive.  Troisieme  e'dition. 
Paris :  Plon. 

(9)  Contes  albanais.  Recueillis  et  traduits  par  A  Dozon.  Paris: 
Leroux. 

(10)  Lettres  sur  C Amerique.  Par  X.  Marmier.  2  vols.  Nouvelle 
Edition.  Paris :  Plon. 

(11)  CEuvres  de  P.  de  Musset.  Les  originaux  du  XVIPewe  siecle. 
Paris :  Lemerre. 

(12)  Documents  litteraires.  Par  Emile  Zola.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(13)  Le  Sahara.  Par  A.  Choisy.  Paris :  Plon. 


fated  Colonel  Flatters  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  explore  the 
route  for  an  Algiers-Timbuctoo  railway,  M.  Choisy,  who  is  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  was  charged  with  the -humbler  duty  of  ex¬ 
ploring  the  triangle  between  Laghouat,  Goleah,  and  Wargla — a 
district  nominally  included  within  the  limits  of  Algeria,  but 
entirely  Saharan  in  character,  and  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
semi-independent  tribes.  No  actual  harm  came  to  the  little  party 
of  surveyors,  though  they  had  many  frights.  But  the  utterly  im¬ 
practicable  nature  of  the  country,  the  impossibility  of  its  being 
turned  to  any  account  by  civilized  inhabitants,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  prosecuting  military  operations  in  it  appear  very  well 
in  these  pages.  It  is  not  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  country  here  described  is  typical  of  the  entire  region  from  the 
Nile  Valley  to  the  Atlantic. 

M.  Bougot’s  is  a  handsome  book  (14),  and  one  of  no  inconsider¬ 
able  value  as  a  contribution  to  archaeology.  Everybody  who  has 
something  more  than  a  conventional  knowledge  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  knows  the  peculiar  luxuriance  and  minuteness  of  the  later 
Greek  descriptions  of  pictures.  In  the  Greek  romances  especially 
they  form  a  staple  element,  but  the  most  considerable  collection  of 
them  is  that  of  the  rhetorician  Philostratus,  who  is  best  known  as 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  These  descrip¬ 
tions  M.  Bougot  has  translated  with  an  ample  commentary  and 
with  illustrations  of  the  subjects  wherever  possible,  these  illus¬ 
trations  being  derived  from  modern  as  well  as  from  ancient  art, 
but  principally  from  the  latter.  The  only  fault  that  we  have  to 
find  with  the  book  is  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  which  would  seem  to  havd  been  taken  from  other  works. 
Here  we  have  a  lithograph,  here  a  woodcut,  here  a  heliogravure — 
a  mixture  not  worthy  of  so  handsome  a  volume. 

In  the  Revue  dcs  arts  dccoratifs  for  September  (15)  there  is  an 
article  on  Puget  which  is  worth  reading,  and  in  that  for  October 
some  “  Reminiscences  of  a  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  by  M. 
de  Chennevieres.  Both  numbers  contain  among  the  illustrations 
some  line  examples  of  Venetian  glass  from  the  Limoges  Museum. 

Among  an  unusual  number  of  novels  Mme.  Henry  Grbville’s 
Perdue  (16)  fairly  takes  first  place.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  a  lost  child,  somewhat  slight,  but 
with  details  in  the  author's  best  manner,  while  it  is  at 
the  same  time  entirely  suited  for  anybody’s  reading,  even 
for  the  famous  young  persons  “  dont  on  coupe  le  pain 
en  tartines.”  Sauvageonne,  by  A.  Theuriet  (17),  does  not 
deserve  this  latter  description.  It  is,  however,  a  story  of 
greater  power  than  is  usual  with  its  author,  while  its  descriptions 
of  forest  scenery  are  both  skilful  and  attractive.  The  chief  fault 
of  the  book  is  the  faint  and  indefinable  but  perceptible  appearance 
of  that  discipleship  to  George  Sand  and  M.  Octave  Feuillet  of 
which  M.  Emile  Zola  has  rudely  but  not  unjustly  accused  the 
author  of  Sauvageonne.  The  situation  of  the  wife,  her  husband, 
and  her  adopted  step-daughter  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
Julia  de  Trecceur  no  doubt,  yet  a  kind  of  feeling  obstinately  recurs 
that  if  Julia  de  Trecceur  had  not  been  written  neither  would 
Sauvageonne  have  been.  Still  the  book  has  interest,  though  of  no 
very  agreeable  kind.  MM.  Oatulle  Mendes  and  Richard  Lesclide 
are  two  practised  men  of  letters,  and  the  former  at  least  is  no 
mean  writer.  They  might  perhaps  have  been  better  inspired  than 
in  their  fancy  sketches  (18)  from  the  life  of  Cagliostro.  General 
Ambert’s  book  (19),  which  we  class  with  novels  chiefly  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  else  to  place  it,  is  a  collection  of  tales, 
short  essays,  and  miscellaneous  papers  tinged  wtth  a  strongly 
clerical  spirit.  The  writer,  we  fear,  has  too  little  sense  of  humour 
and  too  weak  a  pen  to  do  his  allies  much  service.  In  La  buveuse 
de  perlcs  (20)  M.  Mario  Uchard  has  apparently  determined  to 
slaughter  the  naturalists  with  their  own  weapons.  Although, 
however,  he  has  imitated  their  audacity  in  selection  and  treatment 
of  subjects,  as  well  as  sometimes  at  least  their  photographic 
minuteness,  he  has  not  caught  the  true  “  scientific  ”  drone,  and  i3 
deficient  in  the  necessary  argot.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  he 
the  romantic  charm;  so  that  his  poor  modern  Cleopatra  is 
tragical  without  being  really  affecting.  The  chief  merit  of  Trap 
Jiere  (21)  is  its  Wilkie-Collins-like  setting,  describing  the  meeting 
of  a  famous  doctor  and  a  casual  passenger  in  a  train,  and  the  re¬ 
ception  of  both  of  them  iu  a  great  old  house  at  Lille.  The  tale 
which  this  book  contains  may  or  may  not  interest  the  reader.  Un  cas 
de  folie(22 )  is  a  romance  of  crime  of  a  rather  complicated  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  well  written,  and,  like  La  mort  d'Eva,  gives  the  idea 
that  its  author  has  a  future  before  him  in  novel-writing  of  the 
kind  of  which  M.  Louis  Ulbach  has  been  hitherto  the  chief  prac¬ 
titioner  in  France.  He  has,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  this 
instance  scarcely  taken  space  enough  for  the  development  of  his 
plot  and  characters.  M.  Guy  de  Charnace  has  written  in  Une 
parvenue  (23)  a  decidedly  commonplace  book  concerning  nouveaux 
riches,  marriages  for  money,  illicit  connexions,  &c.  Although 
criticism  by  comparison  is  often  not  very  fair,  it  is  not,  we 

(14)  Philoslrate  I’ancien  :  une  galerie  antique.  Par  A.  Bougot. 
Paris :  Renquard. 

(15)  Revue  des  arts  dlcoratifs.  Numeros  17,  18.  Paris:  Quaatin. 

(16)  Perdue.  Par  Henry  Greville.  Paris:  Plon. 

(17)  Sauvageonne.  Par  A.  Theuriet.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

(18)  La  divine  aventure.  Par  C.  Mendes  et  R.  Lesclide.  Paris :  Dentu. 

(19)  Autour  de  I'eglise.  Par  le  general  Ambcrt.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

(20)  La  buveuse  de  perlcs.  Par  Mario  Uchard.  Paris :  Caltnann-Lc  vy. 

(21)  Trap  Jiere.  Par  Louis  Depret.  Paris  :  Calmann-Lcvy. 

(22)  Un  cas  de  folie.  Par  II.  Cauvais.  Paris:  Cahnann-Levy. 

(23)  Une  parvenue.  Par  Guy  de  Charuac^.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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think,  unfair  to  describe  M.  Remusat’s  book  (24)  a3  being  not 
unlike  Captain  Mayne  Reid  in  his  more  ambitious  moods.  The 
Frenchman,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  better  novelist  and 
the  better  writer  of  the  two.  The  sub-title  of  his  book, 
“  Souvenirs  d’un  marin  a  la  Havane,”  describes  it  pretty  well. 
M.  Daniel  Bernard  has  written  a  story  about  brigands  (25) 
which  has  considerable  merit.  The  woes  of  the  luckless  banker 
who  is  captured  and  made  executioner  to  the  band,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  chief  to  wit,  are  depicted  with  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity,  and  show  not  a  little  skill  in  avoiding  the  burlesque 
while  keeping  up  an  undercurrent  of  comedy.  Very  little  can  be 
said  for  M.  Armand  Silvestre  (26),  who,  as  in  Les  farces  de  Vami 
Jacques,  is  ■  coarse  without  being  graphic,  and  jocular  without 
being  amusing.  Our  list  closes  with  three  family  books,  all  of 
which  have  merit.  M.  J.  Girardin  (27)  is  nearly  always  to  be 
trusted,  not  merely  in  the  moral,  but  in  the  literary  sense,  though 
he  sometimes  spins  his  stories  out  rather  further  than  their  sub- 
'stance  will  bear. 

(24)  Un  roman  vrai.  Par  A.  Bemusat.  Paris  :  Dreyfous. 

(25)  Un  drame  d  Naples.  Par  D.  Bernard.  Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(26)  Les  malheurs  du  commandant  Laripcte.  Par  A.  Silvestre.  Paris : 
Ollendorff. 

(27)  Les  theories  du  Dr.  Wurtz.  Par  J.  Girardin.  Paris :  Hachette. 
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Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,M.P. 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTIIERON-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

EDWARD  BOWLY,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER,  M.P. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diplomas,  &c., 
apply  to  the  Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  January  31. 

Brighton  college. 

Principal — Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 
Vice-Principal— Iter.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  special  Army  Class  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
and  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  active  work  lor  some  time.  The  course  of  instruction 
enables  Boys  to  go  up  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  27. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary. 
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COLLEGE. 


The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  January  27.  Entrance  Examinations  on 
January  26— For  particulars  apply  to  HENRY  ALDRICH,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— The  College  is 

divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BOARDERS  are  taken  in  the  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Head-Master;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Crick,  M.A. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Delicate  or  Backward  Boys _ For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours, 

&c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A. 

CT  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  27,  1882.— Apply  to 
School  Secretary. 


'TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  COLLIS,  D.D.  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY, 
M. A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Preparation  for 
the  Universities,  and  nil  competitive  Examinations.  Special  Classes  for  the  Army  Examina¬ 
tions.  Great  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys. 
Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  &c.  &c.  Terms  50  and  60  Guineas  per 
annum — Apply  to  the  Warden. 

A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  BERKS. — An  Old  Foundation,  six 

.  miles  from  Oxford,  with  New  Buildings  on  gravel  soil,  in  large  playing  fields,  and  every 
requisite  for  health,  study,  and  domestic  comfort.  Thorough  education  given  at  moderate  cost 
to  the  SONS  of  GEN  l  LEMEN.  Young  Boys  carefully  prepared  for  the  larger  Public  Schools. 

Valuable  University  Scholarships  attached  to  the  School _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Su. mm eus, 

Head-Master. 

f)  A K II  AM. —  Archdeacon  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL. 

^  He  a  (l-  Jfas  tci — Re  v.  E.  V.  HODGE,  M.A.,  Balllol  College,  Oxford. 

Boys  arc  eligible  to  Four  Leaving  Exhibitions  of  £50  per  annum  from  the  School  ;  Six¬ 
teen  Johnson  Exhibitions  at  Cambridge  ;  Three  or  more  School  Exhibitions  from  £10  to 
£25;  Three  Prizes  of  £10.  New  Class-rooms  have  lately  been  built,  and  a  new  House 
opened  last  Term.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  16. 

WHARFE-DALE  SCHOOL,  near  BEN-RHYDDING,  Leeds. 

*  *  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN _ Preparation  for  Scholarship. 

and  other  Examinations.  Modern  Languages.  Natural  Science.  Splendid  site.  References 
to  Noblemen  and  Church  Dignitaries,  Sec  — Apply  to  Rev.  T.  Granger  Uutt,  M.A.,S«dbergh 
School,  Yorkshire. 

FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

m  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

A  MESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Kcv.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY-THREE  BOYS  under  the  age 
of  Fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situated  in  a  charming  locality, 
thirteen  miles  from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  high-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football 
ground,  large  iron  play-room,  forming  gymnasium,  &.C.,  two  Eton  flves-courts, 
workshop,  dry  playground,  and  a  run  of  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  dry  gravel  path. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given,  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  of  little  Boys  on  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  has  been  met  with,  several  Open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no 
single  case  has  a  Boy  failed  to  take  his  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fowle  is  the  author  of  a  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  Greek 
School  Books,  one  of  which  was  written  by  special  request,  for  use  at  Eton,  and  has 
been  adopted  also  at  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors,  &c. 

THEOLOGICAL,  UNIVERSITY,  MILITARY]  CIVIL 

SERVICE,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS — PUPILS  rapidly  and  successfully  pre- 

Sared.  Terms  moderate.  Highest  references.— Address,  Rev.  W.  H.  Rowlandson,  Great 
raxted,  Witham. 

POYS  from  Public  Schools  and  others  RECEIVED  for  the 

CHRISTMAS  VACATION  by  the  IIEAD-MASTER  of  CHARDSTOCK  COLLEGE, 
Dorset.  — Particulars  on  application. 

TO  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— WANTED,  by  a  LADY 

of  great  experience,  wife  of  a  medical  man,  residing  in  one  of  the  mo9t  healthy  suburbs 
of  London,  the  sole  €HARGE|and  EDUCATION  of  One  or  Two  CHILDREN  (Boysnotobjected 
to).  Every  home  comfort.  The  highest  references  cau  be  given.  Terms  liberal.  For  particulars 
apply  to  “  Medicus,”  R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  66  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

Governess  (January  30).— EX-REGTOR’S  DAUGHTER. 

Linguist,  Musician,  Vocalist ;  Certificated  abroad.  Good  references.  Good  salary.— 
Address,  M.  F.  G.,  Messrs.  Masters,  7s  New  Bond  Street. 

AS  SECRETARY.— A  GENTLEMAN,  educated  at  Rugby 

and  Cambridge,  and  who  speaks  and  writes  French  well,  seeks  an  APPOINTMENT  m 
London  as  SECRETARY  to  a  Gentleman  of  position.  The  highest  references  given  and 
required _ Apply,  by  letter,  W.  O.,  care  of  Gilbert  Robins,  Solicitor,  11  Paneras  Lane,  E.C. 

A  RESPECTABLE,  middle-aged  MAN  would  be  glad  of 

EMPLOYMENT  of  any  kind  ;  is  a  fair  scholar,  and  lias  held  appointments  of  great 
responsibility.  First-class  recommendations.  Moderate  remuneration. — Address,  J.  G., 
2  Granby  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W, 

AUTOGR-APHS! 

Messrs.  J.  &  W.  BANTING,  who  brought  this  fine  Collection  before  the  public  last 
year  (although  having  received  many  offers  from  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  but  not  having  as 
yet  had  an  acceptable  one),  again  beg  to  SOLICIT  INSPECTION.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  included  in  the  said  Collection,  are  Engraved  Portraits,  Letters,  &c.,  of  and  by  most 
Eminent  Persons,  Ancient  and  Modern,  amongst  others  those  of  Kings  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  Kings  James  I.  and  II.,  Prince  Rupert, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Kings  George  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  Queen 
Charlotte,  Princess  Charlotte,  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  &c. ;  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Marlborough,  Earl  of  Rochester,  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  most  of  the  celebrated  Bishops  and  Judges,  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Statesmen, Artists# 
Poets,  &c.  (some  Thousands  in  all),  many  of  them  being  most  carefully  and  beautifully  Mounted 
with  a  Manuscript  Description,  &c. 

N.B.— As  before  stated,  the  collection,  made  during  a  long  life  by  a  private  gentleman,  is 
very  valuable,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  another  exists  in  the  world. 

They  can  be  inspected  at  26  and  27  St.  J ames’  Street,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  5,  on  any 
days  excepting  Saturdays. 


INTENT  PRESENTATION.— For  SALE,  the  next  PRE- 

’  SENTATION  to  a  valuable  RECTORY,  with  very  superior  House  and  Grounds, 
Vineries,  and  Gardens,  charmingly  situated,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  within  a  mile  of  First- 
class  Station  and  Market  Town,  and  easy  drive  of  the  Sea.  Population,  about  1.000.  Good 

Parish  Endowments.  Income,  about  £1,000,  chiefly  from  Rent  Charges _ Apply  to  Mr.  R. 

H.  Reeve,  Solicitor,  Lowestoft,  or  Messrs.  Flick  &  SON,  Land  Agents,  Suxinundlmm. 
Suffolk. _ 

TNVESTMENT  in  PUBLIC-HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

-*•  INVESTMENT  may  be  made  in  Sums  and  Multiples  of  £100  up  to  £1,000  in  purchase  of 
Joint  Ownerships— anonymous  if  desired— in  PUBLIC-HOUSE  PROPERTY, ;to  yield  reliable 

interest  of  20  per  cent,  from  thoroughly-tried  Businesses _ Particulars  to  be  obtained  upon 

application,  personal  or  with  reference,  before  December  7,  to  Messrs.  Walter  JARVIS  Sc 
Tm  SCOTT,  Solicitors,  22  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRxlCT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS-. 
Departures  for— 

BOMBAY .  Weekly  f  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  l  Wednesday,  12.30  P.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN .  f  From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 

London  Offices:  122  LEADENIIALL  STREET,  E.C.,' and 
_ 25  COCKSPUR  STREET.  _ 

"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager . 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

No.  1,363,  Vol.  52.  December  10,  18.81.  [  TrJJStoSS4 ]  Price  6d. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

rnHE  President’s  Message  to  Congress  was  not  likely 
X  in  present  circumstances  to  be  an  important  document. 
If  President  Garfield  had  lived  he  would  have  expressed 
nearly  the  same  meaning  in  slightly  different  language. 
It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  present  Government  would 
sustain  in  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal  the  pretensions 
of  Air.  Blaine,  who  indeed  is  still  Secretary  of  State. 
Since  the  issue  of  Air.  Blaine’s  Circular  Despatch,  his 
Government  seems  to  have  been  reminded  that  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  in  which  the  principle  of  a  joint 
guarantee  was  distinctly  recognized,  is  dated  four  years 
later  than  the  Columbian  Treaty,  which,  if  it  had  stood 
alone,  could  not  have  affected  the  rights  of  third  parties.  The 
President  now  states  that  negotiations  have  been  instituted 
for  the  repeal  of  the  clauses  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
which  conflict  with  the  recent  American  claim.  In  a  formal 
communication  to  Congress  he  could  not  conveniently 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  he  asks  for  a  concession  on 
the  part  of  England  which  would  introduce  an  unneces¬ 
sary  innovation  into  international  law.  There  is  no 
reason,  except  the  assumed  supremacy  of  the  United 
States  over  the  whole  American  continent,  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  European  Powers  from  a  share  in  the  Panama 
guarantee.  The  territories  of  the  Union  are  separated  by 
hundreds  of  miles  on  both  coasts  from  the  Isthmus  which 
is  to  be  pierced  ;  and  it>  must  be  remembered  that  England 
also  has  vast  dominions  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Alexico.  The  exclusive 
guarantee  looks  too  much  like  a  claim  to  keep  the  key  of 
a  passage  which  will  become  one  of  the  most  important 
communications  in  the  world.  The  exclusive  and  narrow 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States  suggests  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  an  exclusive  control  over  the  Canal  might  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  differential  duties.  It 
seems  that  the  Columbian  Government  has  not  hitherto 
assented  to  the  American  proposals  ;  but  the  President 
adds  that  the  Columbians  will  be  disposed  to  enter  into 
fresh  negotiations. 

In  all  other  respects  the  external  relations  of  the  United 
States  furnish  the  President  with  grounds  for  undisturbed 
complacency.  The  friendship  between  America  |and 
Prance  has  been  cemented  by  the  centenary  celebration 
of  their  common  victory,  to  which  Germany  contributed 
by  the  visit  of  the  descendants  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  who 
served  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  present  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Germany  has  complied  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  American  Government  in  the  matter  of  emi¬ 
grants  who  have  acquired  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian 
Empire  is  undisturbed,  though  friendly  remonstrances 
against  the  persecution  of  American  Jews  have  still  not 
produced  the  desired  effect.  The  general  harmony  of 
nations  includes  even  England,  in  consequence  of  a  recent 
exchange  of  courteous  oflices.  The  sympathy  which  was 
felt  and  expressed  during  the  illness  of  Air.  Garfield 
seems  really  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  American 
people,  and  the  President  deserves  personal  credit  for  the 
good  taste  and  good  feeling  of  the  compliment  which  he 
paid  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  Yorktown  celebration. 
The  Americans  cannot  perhaps  be  held  responsible  for  the 
meetings  of  Land  Leaguers  and  Fenians,  or  for  the 
felonious  plots  which  are  announced  against  English  life 
and  property  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  model 


State  of  the  Union  was  represented  at  a  Land  League 
meeting  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  model 
city  by  the  Alayor  of  Boston.  It  is  natural  that  the  tone 
of  the  Presidential  Alessage  should  be  cheerful,  as  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  exemption  of  the  Republic  from  foreign 
complications.  The  despatch  of  special  missions  to  com¬ 
pose  the  quarrel  between  Peru  and  Chili  scarcely  forms  an 
exception  to  the  general  tranquillity.  Abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home,  the  United  States  enjoy  the  proverbial  felicity 
of  countries  without  a  history.  The  advantage  which  has 
generally  belonged  to  insignificant  States  is  now  shared  by 
the  richest  and  pei'haps  the  most  powerful  of  civilized 
communities.  The  domestic  portions  of  the  President’s 
Alessage  sound  like  common  forms.  The  questions  which 
really  interest  American  politicians  are  not  suited  to  a 
formal  and  conventional  statement. 

In  the  United  States  politics  have,  except  on  extra¬ 
ordinary  occasions,  become  a  game  of  which  the  object  is 
to  produce  artificial  excitement,  or  they  resolve  themselves 
into  personal  intrigues.  The  issues  which  are  raised  are 
so  insignificant  as  to  be  indiscernible  to  foreigners,  though 
they  provide  occasion  for  much  apparent  activity.  The 
anxiety  with  which  the  President’s  Message  is  said  to 
have  been  awaited  was  caused  only  by  the  doubt  whether 
he  would  continue  General  Garfield’s  policy,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  alliance  with  Air.  Blaine  against  Mr.  Conkling, 
Air.  Cameron,  and  General  Grant.  It  is  not  known  that 
any  of  the  rival  candidates  for  power  differ  from  one 
another  in  opinion  ;  though  several  of  them  possess  con¬ 
siderable  energy  and  ability.  Air.  Conkling,  like  other 
American  politicians,  is  an  opponent  of  Free-trade.  Air. 
Blaine  attended  the  late  Tariff  Convention  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  approving  the  project  of  imposing  duties,  not 
for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  as  a  protection  to  domestic 
industry.  The  distinction  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  is  scarcely  more  perceptible  than  the  line  which 
divides  the  Republican  factions.  All  parties  find  that  the 
manufacturers  are  better  worth  courting  than  the  con¬ 
sumers,  who,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  offer  no  opposition 
to  the  fiscal  system  which  is  maintained  at  their  expense. 
No  domestic  question  of  importance  is  likely  to  be  raised 
in  the  present  Congress,  and  all  American  politicians  are 
of  the  same  mind  in  respect  of  foreign  affairs.  Whether 
Air.  Blaine  succeeds  Air.  Evarts,  or  is  succeeded  by  Air. 
Freylinghuysen,  the  despatches  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  time  being  will  be  full  of  magniloquent 
patriotism.  That  a  great  and  free  country  should  continue 
to  thrive  in  the  absence  of  serious  politics  is  an  addition 
to  historical  experience. 

It  is  perhaps  convenient  that  no  considerable  legislation 
should  be  proposed,  inasmuch  as  the  balance  of  parties 
would  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  pass  any  contested 
measure.  If  the  internal  Republican  divisions  are  left  for 
the  time  out  of  consideration,  the  respective  numbers  of 
the  Republicans  and  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are 
almost  equal.  Air.  Davis  calls  himself  an  Independent, 
and  General  AIahone  was  nominally  elected  as  a  Democrat, 
but  really  by  a  coalition  of  the  Republicans  of  Virginia 
with  the  advocates  of  State  repudiation:  He  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  Republican  proselyte  ;  and  there  is  no  counter- 
balancingsecession  fromtheparty  whichhe  has  deserted.  His 
alliance,  which  gives  a  majority  to  the  Republicans,  is 
not  the  less  eagerly  welcomed  because  he  represents  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  fiscal  bad  faith.  If  the  former 
adherents  of  General  Garfield  hesitate  to  confirm  the 
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nominations  of  his  successor,  the  Democratic  Senators 
■will  be  able  to  control  official  appointments.  In  the  House 
the  Republicans  have  proved  their  superiority  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Speaker  ;  but  a  majority  of  four  will  not  enable  them 
to  pass  any  Bill  which  may  be  distasteful  to  their  adver¬ 
saries.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  feud  between  Mr. 
Blaine  and  the  so-called  “  Stalwarts  ”  will  weaken  the 
Republicans.  General  Grant  is  supposed  to  be  engaged 
in  constant  intrigues  against  the  section  of  the  party  which 
returned  Mr.  Garfield.  Manoeuvres  in  Congress  are  for 
the  most  part  designed,  not  to  affect  legislation,  but  to  ex¬ 
ercise  an  influence  on  the  next  Presidential  election.  In 
less  than  three  years  the  perpetual  struggle  will  re¬ 
commence,  and  perhaps  by  that  time  the  popular 
objection  to  a  third  term  of  office  may  have  subsided. 
The  President,  as  might  be  expected,  uses  vague  and 
indefinite  language  in  speaking  of  the  question  which  is  of 
all  others  most  interesting  to  the  Conklings,  the  Grants, 
and  the  Blaines.  He  is  in  favour  of  Civil  Service  Reform, 
and  he  even  approves  theoretically  of  the  English  system 
of  competition ;  but  he  thinks  that  it  cannot  be  prema¬ 
turely  introduced  into  the  United  States.  In  his  opinion 
public  appointments  should  be  distributed  on  the  same 
principles  which  are  adopted  by  private  employers.  As 
no  trader  and  no  commercial  firm  selects  clerks  or  agents 
by  examination,  it  follows  that  Mr.  Arthur  has  no 
intention  of  resorting  to  competition.  If  a  President 
or  a  Minister  were  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  State 
as  exclusively  as  a  private  person  considers  his  own  inte¬ 
rests,  it  may  be  admitted  that  examinations  would  be  useless. 
Mr.  Hates  made  some  progress  in  the  establishment  of  a 
purer  system,  but  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  eradicate 
the  fundamental  American  institution.  If  there  are  no 
places  to  bestow  in  return  for  party  service,  there  will  be 
no  levy  of  taxes  on  salaries,  and  there  will  be  scarcely  any 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  electoral  organization.  In 
time,  perhaps,  public  opinion  will  prevail  against  the  efforts 
of  professional  politicians. 


GERMANY  AND  EUROPE. 

OUNT  KOLNAKY,  the  successor  of  Baron  Kaymerle, 
has  arrived  at  Berlin,  after  having  paid  a  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Before  taking  possession  of  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office  he  wishes  to  know  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  views  of  the  Czar  and  of  Prince  Bismarck.  Austria  is 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Germany,  and  Russia  has 
lately  taken  much  pains  to  make  its  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many  as  friendly  and  confidential  as  possible.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  Sultan  has  lately  sent  a  special  emissary  to 
Berlin,  nominally  to  offer  the  Emperor  the  highest  order 
which  Turkey  has  to  bestow,  and  really  to  assure  Prince 
Bismarck  of  the  Sultan’s  absolute  devotion  to  him,  and  to 
ask  him  to  become  more  and  more  the  supreme  guardian 
of  Turkey.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  for  the  moment, 
Prince  Bismarck  is  the  master  of  Eastern  Eui’ope  and  the 
grand  arbiter  of  the  eternal  Eastern  question  in  the  phase 
through  which  it  is  now  passing.  It  is  he  to  whom  the 
disputants  refer,  and  it  is  his  voice  that  decides  when  a  de¬ 
cision  has  to  be  made.  It  was  Prince  Bismarck  who  ordered 
that  concession  should  be  made  to  Greece,  and  it  is  Prince 
Bismarck  who  now  composes  or  encourages,  as  he  pleases, 
the  differences  of  disputants,  in  the  minor  quarrels  which  in¬ 
evitably  arise  from  day  to  day.  Austria,  for  example,  has 
introduced  the  conscription  into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  the  Sultan  naturally  objects.  Theoretically  the  Sultan 
has  much  to  say  for  himself.  The  Bosnians  and  Herze¬ 
govinians  are  his  subjects,  not  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  is  merely  occupying  two  Turkish  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  should  be  enrolled  against  their  will  in  a  foreign 
army,  which  may  any  day  be  ordered  to  occupy  fresh  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Sultan’s  territory.  But  Austria  has  two 
reasons  for  enforcing  the  conscription.  As  the  Bosnians 
would  certainly  not  be  permitted  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Turkish  army,  they  would,  if  not  subjected  to  the  Austrian 
conscription,  escape  conscription  altogether  ;  and  there  is 
in  the  eyes  of  evei’y  Continental  Power  something  un¬ 
natural,  and  almost  horrible,  in  any  body  of  men  having 
the  luck  through  a  pure  accident  to  escape  conscription. 
The  other  portion,  too,  of  the  Austrian  Empire  would 
regard  it  as  very  unfair  on  them  that,  after  they  have  spent 
much  money  and  many  lives  in  taking  possession  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  those  whom  they  have  benefited  should 


escape  repayment,  and  should  be  allowed  to  avoid  furnish¬ 
ing  their  due  contingent  both  of  money  and  of  men. 
Further  Austria  regards  the  opposition  to  the  annexation 
in  its  semi-Turkish  provinces  as  a  challenge  to  show  that 
it  has  the  courage  to  treat  Slavs  as  it  would  treat  any 
other  people.  The  Slav  world,  with  Russia  at  its  head, 
has  conceived  the  notion  that  Austria,  if  it  takes  on  itself 
the  protection  of  any  Slav  race,  is  bound  to  treat  those 
whom  it  protects  as  a  sacred  and  peculiar  people.  Austria — ■ 
that  is,  German  Austria  and  Hungary — accepts  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  enforces  the  conscription.  There  is  every  sign  that 
Prince  Bismarck  here  supports  Austria.  The  Sultan  com¬ 
plains,  and  no  one  attends  to  him,  and  Russia  is  silent  and 
acquiescent  while  Slavs  are  conscribed.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  Prince  Bismarck  should  support 
Austria  in  this  matter.  He  of  all  men  would  be  the  first 
to  feel  acute  pain  at  the  possibility  of  any  set  of  people 
escaping  the  universal  lot  of  Continental  man,  and  not 
being  obliged  to  fight;  and  it  was  to  combat  Slav  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  to  counterbalance  Slav  power,  that  he  in¬ 
vented,  and  has  adhered  to,  the  Austrian  alliance. 

There  is  also  a  small  quarrel  going  on  between  Austria 
and  Roumania  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  by 
the  King’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Roumanian 
Session.  What  the  King  said  was,  iu  effect,  that  Austria 
was  trying  to  bully  Roumania,  and  to  deny  Roumania 
its  just  rights  in  the  control  of  the  Danube.  It  was  a 
very  strong  step  for  the  King  to  take  the  question  in  this 
marked  and  public  manner  out  of  the  province  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  Austria  at  once  signified  its  displeasure  by 
directing  its  Envoy  at  Bucharest  to  cease  all  relations 
with  the  Roumanian  Government.  The  King  said  what 
he  said  partly  because  he  is  a  Hohenzollern,  and  dared  to 
say  it  partly  because  he  knew  that  the  difference  between 
Roumania  and  Austria  must  be  referred  to  Berlin, 
and  he  wished  to  provoke  this  reference  without  further 
delay,  and  partly,  it  may  be  supposed,  because  he 
was  honestly  convinced  that  Roumania  was  in  the 
right,  and  could  prove  that  it  was  in  the  right,  if 
the  attention  of  Europe  was  called  to  the  controversy. 
Two  questions  regarding  the  Danube  divide  Roumania 
and  Austria ;  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  Austria  in 
the  general  Commission  of  regulation,  and  the  question  of 
the  dependence  or  independence  of  the  local  police  of 
Roumania  in  waters  that  flow  between  banks  both  of 
which  are  now  Roumanian.  Austria  claims  a  supremacy 
because  she  is  much  the  greatest  Danubian  Power,  and 
because  she  has  undertaken  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river. 
Roumania  has  no  objection  to  Austria  having  any  amoiifit 
of  honorary  distinction  in  the  Commission ;  but  wishes  to 
secure  that,  when  any  question  arises  that  specially  affects 
its  interests,  Roumania  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  system¬ 
atically  outvoted.  Austria  claims  that  its  general  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Danube  shall  not  be  subordinated 
to  any  rules  of  the  Roumanian  local  police.  Roumania 
claims  that  her  local  police  shall  have  as  full  au¬ 
thority  as  the  Austrian  local  police  has  where  the 
river  flows  through  purely  Austrian  territory.  In 
an  indirect  way  Germany  and  Russia  are  interested  in 
the  quarrel ;  Germany  because  the  Danube  in  its  upper 
waters  is  a  German  river,  and  Russia  because  Russia  now 
controls  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  But  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue  are  evidently  of  a  character  that  ought  to  be 
determined,  not  by  secret  political  interests,  but  by  the 
principles  of  public  law,  which  have  gradually  been 
evolved  during  the  very  numerous  riverain  controversies 
which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  and  been  settled. 
The  King  of  Roumania  chose  a  mode  of  appealing  to  these 
principles  which  was  neither  friendly  nor  courteous  to 
Austria.  But  he  may  have  thought  that,  unless  he 
made  his  appeal  in  a  manner  which,  at  all  hazards, 
must  command  attention,  he  might  never  get  a  chance 
of  making  an  appeal  effectually.  He  appealed  to  C^sar 
at  Berlin,  and  to  Berlin  he  and  Austria  have  now 
got  to  go.  Probably  he  felt  secure  on  one  important 
point,  and  calculated  that  any  feeling  of  irritation 
which  might  be  aroused  in  Austria  would  soon  die 
away.  At  Bucharest  relations  have  ceased  between  the 
two  Governments  ;  but  the  Roumanian  representative  at 
St.  Petersburg  has  had  a  pleasant  and  friendly  discussion 
with  Count  Kolnaky;  and  at  Vienna  the  overtures  of  the 
Roumanian  envoy  appear  to  have  been  not  only  accepted 
but  welcomed.  There  is  no  reason  why  bitterness  should 
prevail  while  both  parties  are  awaiting  the  decision  of 
Prince  Bismarck. 
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In  one  of  his  recent  speeches  Prince  Bismarck  went  ont 
of  his  way  to  make  some  observations  on  Italy,  which  the 
Italians  have  keenly  resented.  He  said  that  Italy  was 
weak  becanse  it  was  Liberal,  and  because,  being  Liberal,  it 
was  necessarily  gravitating  towards  Republicanism. 
Signor  Mancini,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
gave  the  best  reply  that  circumstances  permitted.  He 
refused  to  argue  with  a  foreign  Minister  as  to  the  ultimate 
tendencies  of  Liberalism,  and  merely  called  on  his  hearers 
to  testify  their  devotion  to  their  King — an  appeal  which 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  not  Italy’s  attitude  towards  the 
Papacy  that  provoked  Prince  Bismarck’s  criticism.  He  is 
always  consistent  in  his  views  on  religious  questions.  The 
State  should,  in  his  opinion,  think  of  nothing  but 
how  it  is  itself  affected  by  them.  He  justifies  the  May 
Laws  not  because  they  promoted  culture,  but  because  they 
put  a  yoke  on  a  party  that  was  trying  to  break  up  the 
Empire.  He  now  justifies  a  repeal  ora  large  modification 
of  these  laws  because  they  annoy  a  party  which  he  now 
regards  as  the  best  instrument  he  can  find  for  preserving 
the  Empire.  His  view  of  the  German  Empire  is  that  it 
is  and  must  be  essentially  monarchical,  and  it  is  because 
it  is  monarchical  that  it  now  possesses  its  commanding 
position  and  great  influence  in  Europe.  It  is  German 
Liberals  that  are  now  the  real  antagonists  of  the 
German  Empire,  as  he  understands  the  Empire.  When, 
then,  Italy  asks  to  be  admitted  into  the  system  over 
which  he  presides,  he  says  that  its  general  tendencies  are 
not  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  those  which  he  wishes  to 
see  prevailing  in  this  system,  and  are  too  much  like  those 
he  perceives  in  the  party  in  his  own  country  which  mis¬ 
understands  the  character  of  the  Empire  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  system.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the 
language  of  Signor  Mancini  in  explaining  the  motives 
which  had  led  the  Ministry  to  form  the  new  alliance  with 
Austria.  Italy,  he  said,  has  been  very  badly  treated  by 
France,  entirely  declines  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
anything  France  has  done,  or  procured  to  be  done, 
in  Tunis,  and  altogether  disbelieves  the  assurances  of 
France  that  annexation  is  not  intended.  The  Austrian 
alliance  was  nothing  but  a  means  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
only  shelter  open  to  Italy  while  this  French  storm  was 
blowing.  What  other  effects  the  alliance  may  have  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen ;  but  its  first  fruit  may  be  said  to  be 
that,  under  its  protection,  Signor  Mancini  has  ventured 
to  use  language  about  France  that  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  ventured  to  use  if  Italy  had  re¬ 
mained  isolated.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  Prince 
Bismarck  should  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  he  does  not  set 
any  very  great  value  on  an  alliance  that  was  brought 
about  in  this  way.  When  a  weak  Power,  having  some¬ 
thing  to  resent,  implores  an  alliance  that  will  allow  it  to 
give  voice  to  its  resentment,  it  can  scarcely  expect  to  be 
treated  altogether  as  an  equal  by  those  to  whom  the 
prayer  is  addressed. 


THE  WHIGS. 

N  essay  on  “  The  Position  of  the  Whigs,”  published  by 
'  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  describes  the  party  as  it  now  exists 
with  remarkable  accuracy.  It  is  not  evident  whether  Mr. 
Gaskell  has  any  definite  object  in  his  sarcastic  description 
of  his  friends  and  of  their  allies ;  but  his  motives  concern 
himself,  while  his  statements  and  arguments  are  both  in¬ 
structive  and  amusing.  He  delineates  with  accurate  ob¬ 
servation,  inspired  perhaps  by  sympathy,  the  unwilling 
acquiescence  of  the  Whig  party  in  Radical  measures. 
Since  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  the  Whies 
have  never  regarded  with  favour  the  constitutional  innova¬ 
tions  to  which  they  have  ultimately  assented.  They  took 
a  principal  part  in  the  defeat  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  little 
Reform  Bills,  ending  with  the  comparatively  moderate 
project  of  1 866.  They  paid  the  penalty  of  their  mistake 
by  submitting  to  the  much  larger  measure  of  the  following 
year;  and  they  still  more  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the 
sweeping  legislation  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  interpreted 
for  the  benefit  of  unwilling  pupils  the  practical  meaning 
of  extensions  of  the  franchise.  According  to  Mr.  Gaskell, 
the  discontent  of  the  Whigs  contributed  to  the  reaction 
of  1874;  and  they  only  rallied  to  the  Liberal  cause  when 
domestic  controversies  were  temporarily  superseded  by 
the  issues  of  foreign  policy  raised  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 


They  were  probably  glad  of  a  reason  for  renewing  active 
co-operation  with  their  nominal  allies,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  election  some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  assuring 
anxious  inquirers  that  the  Liberal  party  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  so  moderate  in  its  views.  Though  genuine  Whigs 
probably  regarded  with  disquiet  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ap¬ 
peals  to  popular  passion,  they  hoped  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Conservative  Government  would  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  calm.  They  contributed  largely  to  the  Liberal 
success  of  the  general  election ;  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  Opposition  had 
been  for  some  time  one  of  themselves.  It  is  true  that 
Lord  Hartington  had  on  one  or  two  occasions  compro¬ 
mised  his  character  for  prudence.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  Whig  followers  regretted  his  overtures  to  the  Scotch 
Nonconformists ;  but,  with  blamable  rashness,  they  con¬ 
curred  in  his  proposal  to  extend  the  present  borough 
franchise  to  counties.  Mr.  Gaskell,  who  is  one  of  their 
number,  appears  still  to  think  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
manage  large  rural  constituencies  ;  and  he  considers  the 
redistribution  of  seats  which  must  follow  as  involving 
only  questions  of  detail.  There  are  others  who  fear  that 
the  '.ransfer  of  all  political  power  to  the  lowest  and  most 
numerous  class  of  the  population  will  put  an  end  to  Whigs 
and  Tories  alike.  When  Mr.  Gaskell  wrote  he  had  not 
yet  known  that  by  a  judge-made  constitution  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  populace  had  suddenly  been  doubled  or 
trebled  in  strength.  Althongh  the  Judges  have  on  recon¬ 
sideration  wisely  allowed  an  appeal,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  their  decision  will  be  confirmed. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  secession  of  the 
moderate  Liberals  would  be  conducive  to  the  public 
interest.  They  are  separated  by  no  serious  difference  of 
opinion  from  their  nominal  opponents,  and  they  profoundly 
disapprove  the  doctrines  and  measures  of  their  overbearing 
associates.  As  Mr.  Gaskell  says,  the  Whigs  have  for 
many  months  been  firmly  convinced  that  force  is  the  only 
remedy  for  disorder ;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  difference 
in  principle  between  themselves  and  the  Birmingham  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  as  to  the  efficiency  of  coercion.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  attributes  to  force,  as  administered  by  the 
Land  League,  the  beneficent  consummation  of  the  Land 
Act.  Mr.  Bright,  when  he  gloated  over  the  image  of  Irish 
landlords  running  for  their  lives,  knew  that  they  also 
were  impelled  by  material  force.  It  is  only  when  force  is 
applied  by  constituted  authorities  for  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  that  it  is  denounced  as  not  being  a 
remedy.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Gaskell,  though 
ho  reserves  his  own  opinion,  inclines  to  approve  the  for¬ 
cible  protection  of  life  and  property.  He  deviates  from  the 
modern  standard  of  Liberal  orthodoxy  in  disapproving 
the  system  of  government  by  clubs  and  the  incessant  appeal 
of  political  leaders  to  meetings  of  their  supporters. 
He  perhaps  takes  too  seriously  such  a  declaration  as  that 
of  Sir  W.  Harcourt  that  he  attended  a  meeting  in  Cumber¬ 
land  “  to  gauge  and  take  soundings  of  public  opinion.” 
The  people  of  Workington  heard  what  the  eloquent  Minister 
had  to  say  ;  but  he  can  scarcely  have  supposed  that  when 
they  cheered  his  attacks  on  the  opposite  party  they  were 
giving  him  my  information  as  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion.  Mr.  Gaskell,  affecting  to  interpret  the  appeal  to 
the  mob  literally,  suggests  that,  if  Sir  W.  Harcourt  were 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  might  ask  the  opinion 
of  the  great  towns  as  to  the  Decalogue.  He  may  be  well 
assured  that  the  political  convictions  of  Workington  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  except  when  they 
find  expression  in  votes  at  an  election.  The  profession  of 
deference  for  popular  opinion  would  be  affected  and 
insincere,  if  it  were  not  known  to  be  a  commonplace 
fiction. 

On  another  point  Mr.  Gaskell  plainly  indicates  both 
his  own  political  position  and  that  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Whigs.  He  quotes  the  threats  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Collings  that  the  rights  of  landowners  in  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  attacked,  with  the  comment  that  “  they 
“  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinions 
“  as  uttered  at  Leeds.”  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
fasten  on  Mr.  Gladstone  any  direct  contradiction.  The 
propositions  which  he  enounces  are  almost  always  am¬ 
biguous  ;  and,  even  when  they  seem  to  be  clear,  they  are 
liable  to  be  explained  away.  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
probably  keep  his  promise  of  not  passing  an  Irish 
Land  Act  for  England ;  but  he  is  quite  capable  of  pass- 
ing  an  English  Act  which  may  include  the  three  Fs, 
and  of  proving  that  it  is  not  identical  with  the  Irish 
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Land  Act.  In  his  speech  at.  Leeds  he  spoke  of 
protecting  the  tenure  of  the  English  occupier,  which, 
as  far  as  it  exists,  needs  no  protection.  The  occu¬ 
pier  has  during  his  term  a  tenure  which  no  landlord  ever 
thought  of  disturbing  ;  and  when  his  time  has  expired, 
his  tenure  simultaneously  disappears.  It  is  therefore  un¬ 
certain  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  intended  to  create  the 
tenure  which  he  proposed  to  protect ;  and  if  he  had  no 
definite  meaning,  he  may,  as  on  former  occasions,  at  any 
moment  invent  a  new  principle  to  justify  subversive 
measures.  Mr.  Gaskell  is  confident  that  the  Whigs  who 
would  assent  to  such  a  Bill  as  is  foreshadowed  by  Mr. 
Collings  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  few  in  number.  It  is 
less  certain  that  “  Mr.  Gladstone  would  obviously  give  no 
“  encouragement  to  an  agitation  for  either  free  sale  or 
“  fixity  of  tenure  in  England.”  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
“  property  invested  in  land  differs  in  the  eyes  of  a  moderate 
“  Liberal  in  no  respect  from  property  in  mills,  in  savings 
“banks,  in  the  varied  securities  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
The  only  difference  is  that  landowners  have  few  votes,  and 
that  since  the  institution  of  the  Ballot  neither  they  nor  any 
other  portion  of  the  upper  classes  have  any  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  elections.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  propounds  its 
scheme  of  undisguised  and  selfish  plunder  solely  because 
its  managers  believe  that  they  can  vote  away  the  property 
of  the  landlords. 

The  study  of  Whig  anatomy  and  physiology  is  the 
more  accurate  because  the  essayist  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  subjects  of  his  own  analysis.  A  landed  proprietor 
with  connexions  in  both  parties,  and,  as  the  tone  of  the 
essay  plainly  shows,  a  moderate  Liberal,  Mr.  Milnes 
Gaskell  has  made  himself  known  as  an  active  politician, 
was  chairman  of  an  Association  or  Committee  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  West  Riding  at  the  last 
election,  and  he  has  contested  one  or  more  seats  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Ho  may  perhaps  not  altogether 
regret  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  express  by  his  votes 
the  confidence  which  he  not  long  since  reposed  in  the 
eccentrie  leader  of  his  party.  The  doubts  and  tendencies  to 
criticism  of  the  Government  which  he  attributes  to  the 
Whigs  are  mentioned  without  any  sign  of  disapproval. 
Mr.  Gaskell  seems  not  to  differ  widely  from  a  politician 
who  formerly  held  very  different  opinions,  though  he  is 
not  as  plain-spoken  a  commentator  on  modern  Liberalism 
as  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert.  It  has  always  been  certain 
that,  as  the  Government  advanced  in  its  course  of  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment,  it  would  alienate  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  its  supporters.  If  its  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office  depended  on  a  vote  of  payers  of 
Income-tax,  who  would  fairly  represent  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  it  would  probably  bo  defeated  by  five 
or  six  to  one  ;  but  under  the  new  Constitution,  as 
for  the  present  declared  by  a  divisional  Court  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  the  majority  may  perhaps  be  as 
large  the  other  way.  The  downward  progress  of  demo¬ 
cracy  is  accelerated  as  it  goes.  The  Republic  which, 
according  to  the  shallow  forecast  of  Thiers,  was  to  divide 
Frenchmen  the  least,  has  concentrated  all  power  in  a 
single  party.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  a  few  years 
the  English  Whigs  will  have  approached  as  near  to  ex¬ 
tinction  as  the  French  Orleanists.  In  the  meantime,  they 
probably  serve  the  country  best  by  remaining  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party,  in  which  they 
were  once  supreme.  The  secession  is  proceeding  rapidly 
among  their  humbler  adherents,  and  several  of  the  great 
Whig  houses  have  transferred  their  allegiance ;  but  it  is 
desirable  that  the  final  elimination  of  moderate  Liberalism 
should  be  postponed. 


THE  TWO  PRESIDENTS. 

j\/T"  GREVY,  whose  own  demeanour  is  in  all  respects 
•  what  a  constitutional  President’s  should  be,  is  not 
squally  happy  in  the  journal  that  is  understood  to  repre¬ 
sent  him.  That  there  should  be  such  a  journal  seems  odd 
to  our  insular  notions  ;  but  the  Continental  idea  of  the 
press  is  different  from  the  English,  and  in  France  especi¬ 
ally  a  man  can  hardly  be  called  a  politician  if  he  does  not 
owm  or  edit  a  newspaper.  Even  M.  Simon,  who  leads  the 
handful  of  politicians  known  as  the  Republican  Opposition 
in  the  Senate,  has  conformed  to  this  universal  law,  and 
those  who  care  for  the  rare  utterances  of  common  sense 
and  rational  liberty  that  diversify  the  dead  level  of  Re¬ 
publican  dogmatism  may  now  find  them  in  the  Gatdois  as 
well  as  in  the  Parlement.  In  France,  therefore,  even  the 


President  of  the  Republic  has  his  newspaper,  and  the  Paix 
has  the  honour  of  imparting  to  the  public  the  views  of  the 
Chief  of  the  State.  It  is  permissible,  however,  to  suspect 
that  the  articles  in  this  journal  occasionally  indicate  what 
M.  Grevy’s  less  prudent  friends  wmuld  like  him  to  feel 
rather  than  what  M.  Griwy  himself  feels.  It  is  hard,  for 
example,  to  believe  that  the  President  has  genuinely 
interested  himself  in  the  controversy  which  has  lately 
been  carried  on  between  the  Paix  on  the  one  side  and 
M.  Gambetta’s  numerous  organs  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  title  of  “  Chief  of  the  Executive  ”  with 
which  the  latter  have  lately  decorated  their  idol.  M. 
Grevy’s  friends,  no  doubt,  remember  the  peculiar  posi¬ 
tion  which  M.  Thiers  occupied  in  1871,  and  they  may 
naturally  feel  alarmed  lest  the  revival  of  the  particular 
title  which  M.  Thiers  then  bore  may  be  designed  a3 
a  prelude  to  an  assumption  of  the  exceptional  powers 
which  were  then  associated  with  it.  But  the  title  itself  is 
one  that  can  hardly  be  denied  to  M.  Gambetta  if  it  pleases 
him  to  use  it.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  at  once 
more  and  less  than  the  Chief  of  the  Executive.  He  has 
other  than  merely  executive  functions  to  discharge,  and 
he  does  not  discharge  the  specially  executive  function  of 
affixing  to  a  decree  the  signature  which  makes  it  ope¬ 
rative.  Under  constitutional  government  the  Chief  of 
the  Executive  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  Executive — the  man  to  whom  the  Legislature  looks  to 
take  care  that  things  go  right,  the  man  whom  the  Legis¬ 
lature  blames  if  things  go  wrong.  The  President  of  the 
French  Republic  can  hardly  claim  higher  attributes  of 
sovereignty  than  those  which  belong  to  Queen  Victoria  ; 
but  no  Englishman  would  think  of  calling  Her  Majesty 
the  Chief  of  the  Executive.  That  is  a  title  which,  if  it 
belongs  to  anybody,  belongs  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  not  in  the  least  like  M.  Gr£vy  to  show 
irritation  at  a  thing  which  he  has  no  power  to  prevent ; 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that,  if  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Paix  could  be  traced  to  their  source,  they  would  be  found 
to  have  their  origin  near,  rather  than  in,  the  Presidential 
Chair.  M.  Gambetta  may  fairly  claim  to  have  a  similar 
allowance  made  for  the  injudicious  zeal  of  his  henchmen. 
The  motive  of  their  recent  acts  of  homage  may  perhaps 
be  detected  in  another  expression  which  has  given  great 
offence  to  the  Paix.  The  Corps  Diplomatique  was 
said  in  one  of  M.  Gambetta’s  papers  to  have  “  de- 
“  filed  ”  before  the  Under-Secretary  of  State.  The 
Paix  treats  the  use  of  this  term  as  a  serious  infringe¬ 
ment  of  international  proprieties.  The  members  of 
the  Corps  Diplomatique,  it  says,  do  not  “  defile  ”  before  any 
one.  A  foreign  ambassador  represents  the  chief  of  the 
State  by  which  he  is  accredited,  and  consequently  has  no 
equal  in  France  except  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth,  perhaps,  to  read  in  the  erring  ex¬ 
pression  a  desire  to  glorify  the  particular  Under- Secretary 
of  State.  It  was  only  incidentally  that  the  writeryvished  to 
degrade  foreign  ambassadors.  They  might  be  as  great  as 
they  liked,  provided  that  for  one  happy  moment  he  could 
picture  them  to  himself  as  a  little  lower  than  M.  Spuller. 
Probably  the  Psalmist  was  thinking  of  small  politicians 
suddenly  raised  to  good  places  when  he  wrote  that  “Man, 

“  being  in  honour,  hath  no  understanding.” 

Still,  though  a  floating  straw  may  not  in  itself  be  very 
full  of  purpose,  it  has  its  proverbial  use  ;  and  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  something  significant  in  the  solitary  position  which 
M.  Gambetta  shows  himself  inclined  to  assume.  That  the 
President  of  the  Council  should  allow  himself  to  be  spoken 
of  by  a  title  which  has  been  given  to  none  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  that  this  title  should  be  one  which  belonged 
to  the  single  French  Minister  who  had  not  even  a  nominal 
superior,  are  small  things  in  themselves.  When,  however, 
they  fit  in  with  M.  Gambetta’s  general  line  of  action  they 
become  invested  with  some  degree  of  meaning ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  do  fit  in  with  this  line  of  action 
very  well  indeed.  M.  Gambetta  is,  in  name,  the  head  of  a 
Cabinet  the  members  of  which  arejointly  and  severally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Everybody  knows 
what  is  the  process  by  which  such  Cabinets  are  ordinarily  put 
together.  The  men  who  compose  them  have  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  opposition,  and  they  have  thus  obtained  that 
general  knowledge  of  one  another’s  views  upon  public  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  be  expected  to  fit  them  for  working  together 
in  office.  The  programme  of  such  a  Ministry  represents  the 
resultant  of  the  various  ideas  contributed  by  each  separate 
Minister,  and  in  this  way  it  represents  with  more  or  less  j 
of  accuracy  the  ideas  which  animate  the  party  that  haa 
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placed  the  Ministers  in  power.  This  would  have  been  the 
process  followed  by  M.  Gambetta  if  he  had  been  able  to 
include  in  his  Cabinet  the  various  ex- Ministers  to  whom 
he  applied  himself  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  doing  him 
no  injustice,  however,  to  suppose  that  his  efforts  to  secure 
their  services  were  of  a  somewhat  perfunctory  character. 
The  stipulation  made  by  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Ferry 
probably  was  that  they  should  exercise  some  moder-ating 
influence  on  the  policy  of  the  new  Government.  They  did 
not  care  to  take  office  under  M.  Gaiibetta  if  the  sole 
function  assigned  to  them  was  that  of  carrying  out  in  their 
several  departments  the  orders  issued  by  the  President  of 
the  Council.  That  this  was  the  function  which  M. 
Gambetta  intended  to  assign  to  them  there  can  be  little 
question.  There  was  no  such  antecedent  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  policy  and  theirs  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  M. 
de  Freycixet  or  M.  Ferry  to  become  his  colleagues. 
Each  had  in  turn  been  virtually  nominated  by  him 
as  Prime  Minister  ;  and,  if  each  had  in  turn  been 
overthrown  by  the  same  omnipotent  hand,  it  was  for 
the  working  out  of  his  own  supreme  purpose,  not  for 
any  demerit  of  theirs.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
they  knew  enough  of  M.  Gambetta  to  realize  fully 
the  necessity  of  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  place  ' 
they  were  to  hold  in  his  Cabinet.  M.  Gambetta  had 
every  inducement  to  make  his  answer  to  this  inquiry  as 
agreeable  as  possible.  It  had  always  been  assumed  that 
when  he  at  last  took  office  it  would  be  as  the  chief  of  a 
united  Republican  party.  Consequently,  he  could  not 
have  wished  to  proclaim  to  the  country  that,  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  various  sections  into  which  the  Republican  party  is 
divided,  not  one  wras  willing  to  enter  his  Cabinet.  It  was  not 
of  M.  Gambetta’s  own  choice  that  the  great  Ministry  that 
had  so  long  been  looked  for  became  in  fact  the  very  small¬ 
est  Ministry,  as  regards  every  member  of  it  save  its  chief, 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  France.  He  would  have  averted 
this  consequence,  we  may  be  sure,  if  he  could  have  done 
so  without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Rut  the  one  sacrifice  by 
which  it  could  be  averted  was  also  the  one  sacrifice  which 
M.  Gambetta  was  determined  not  to  make.  He  would 
not  resign  or  weaken  his  own  sovereignty  in  the  Cabinet. 
Rather  than  do  this  he  was  willing  to  accept  one  refusal 
after  another,  and  to  end  by  taking  a  Ministry  of  clerks. 

There  is  some  ground,  therefore,  for  the  apprehensions 
which  M.  Grevy  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  of  M.  Gam¬ 
betta’s  intentions  towards  himself.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  M.  GrIsvy  will  ever  depart  from 
his  constitutional  position,  or  attempt  to  place  any  re¬ 
strictions  on  M.  Gambetta’s  freedom  of  action.  He  has 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  fear  the  result  of  a  conflict  into 
which  he  is  determined  not  to  enter.  But  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  M.  Gambetta  may  sustain  a  check  from  some 
other  quarter  than  the  President  of  the  Republic.  It  is 
not  his  Ministers  alone  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
in  strict  subordination  to  himself.  In  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ideal  State  he  probably  assigns  a 
scarcely  less  dependent  position  to  the  Legislature, 
and  though  at  present  there  is  no  sign  on  the  part  of  the 
Deputies  of  any  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  place  it 
pleases  him  to  give  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
this  state  of  things  will  continue.  The  habit  of  combina¬ 
tion  against  any  and  every  Ministry  is  very  inveterate  in 
the  French  Chamber,  and  it  may  by  and  by  revive  to  M. 
Gambetta’s  injury.  If  that  should  come  to  pass  the 
President  of  the  Council  is  not  unlikely  to  compare  his 
own  precarious  existence  with  the  septennial  life  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  It  long  seemed  doubtful 
whether  M.  Gambetta  meant  to  become  President  after  M. 
Gr£vy  or  Prime  Minister  under  M.  GrGvy,  and,  though 
circumstances  have  led  him  to  take  the  latter  office,  he  may 
still  regret  that  it  should  have  been  forced  upon  him.  To 
a  man  of  M.  Gambetta’s  personal  ambition,  there  must  be 
something  very  attractive  in  the  freedom  from  vexatious 
interference  which  belongs  to  a  Chief  of  the  State 
who  is  elected  for  a  fixed  period  ;  and  if,  as  in 
the  United  States,  he  enjoyed  the  further  advantage 
of  being  elected  by,  and  therefore  responsible  to,  the 
country,  not  the  Legislature,  even  M.  Gambetta’s  imagi¬ 
nation  could  hardly  conceive  a  post  of  more  uncontrolled 
authority  than  that  of  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
actual  holder  of  an  office  which,  if  it  is  not  already,  might 
easily  be  made,  all  that  M.  Gambetta  thinks  it  desirable  to 
have,  may  be  pardoned  if  he  feels  that  his  own  tenure  of 
it  is  not  perfectly  secure. 


REFORM  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE. 

ONE  Liberal  member  after  another  goes  down  to  his 
constituents  and  tells  them  that  before  all  things  it 
is  necessary  to  get  the  procedure  of  Parliament  changed. 
The  object  of  the  change  is  universally  described  to  be  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  make  it  difficult  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  legislate  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  in  the 
way  it  ought  to  do.  Measures  that  are  needed  cannot  be¬ 
come  law  because  Parliament,  although  it  has  the  will,  has 
not  the  time  to  pass  them ;  and  measures  that  are  passed 
are  passed  in  bad  form  because  they  are  mangled  in  their 
passage  through  Parliament.  But,  although  all  these 
speakers  are  agreed  in  saying  that  something  strong  and 
sweeping  ought  to  be  done,  they  are  all  equally  agreed  in 
avoiding  the  puzzling  question  what  it  is  that  they  really 
mean.  It  is  a  relief,  therefore,  to  find  a  Conservative 
member  coming  forward  with  definite  proposals.  Mr. 
Clarke,  at.  any  rate,  makes  definite  suggestions.  He  gives 
us  something  to  discuss ;  and  the  same  service  has  been 
done,  not  in  a  speech,  but  in  a  book,  by  Mr.  Torrens,  the 
Liberal  member  for  Finsbury.  The  value  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  may  be  great  or  small,  but  their  general  nature, 
and  the  fact  that  they  come  from  the  two  sides  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  suggest  two  reflections,  which  force 
themselves  more  and  more  on  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
gives  serious  attention  to  the  subject.  The  first  is  that 
the  reform  of  Parliamentary  procedure  is  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become,  a  party  question.  If  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  be  made  to  do  its  work  better,  the  improvement 
will  benefit  Parliament  as  a  whole,  and  not  one  party  more 
than  another.  And,  as  the  benefits  of  a  good  reform  will 
be  shared  by  all,  so  will  the  evils  of  a  bad  reform.  A 
Liberal,  if  he  is  really  a  Liberal,  ought  to  be  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  Conservatives  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of 
debate  and  the  rights  of  minorities.  And  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  question  is  not  at  all  a  new  question. 
It  has  been  discussed  at  intervals  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  discussion  has  been  quite  as  much  the  work  of  one 
party  as  of  the  other.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  firet  started 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  and  it  was  continued  by  a 
Committee  over  which  Sir  John  Pakington  presided.  The 
second  reflection  is  that  the  work  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take  in  hand  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Every  proposal 
is  open  to  numerous  objections.  It  may  be  wise  to  face- 
these  objections,  and  adopt  the  proposal  in  spite  of  them. 
If  something  must  be  done,  the  choice  may  be  between 
two  evils,  and  the  smaller  may  have  to  be  chosen.  But 
every  proposal  that  has  been  made,  or  that  can  be  made, 
is  open  to  so  many  objections  that  nothing  but  very  free 
discussion  and  the  authority  of  those  of  both  parties  who 
possess  long  Parliamentary  experience  can  show  which 
evil  is  the  smaller.  Just  as  the  past  history  of  the 
question  shows  that  it  is  out  of  the  proper  range  of  party 
quarrels,  so  it  also  shows  that  the  question  is  very  puzzling 
and  very  intricate.  Committee  alter  Committee  has  been 
appointed  to  make  suggestions;  and,  after  patient  con¬ 
sideration,  has  reported  that  it  has  had  no  suggestions  to 
make,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  trust  to  the 
good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  members.  All  these 
Committees  were  earnest  in  the  wish  to  suggest 
something  feasible ;  but  they  all  found,  to  their  dis¬ 
appointment,  that  they  could  think  of  nothing  which  they 
themselves  could  not  immediately  pick  to  pieces. 

No  one  could  be  stronger  than  Mr.  Torrens  in  denunci- 
ation  of  the  present  confusion  and  waste  of  time  which 
characterize  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  when  we  examine  what  he  considers  to 
be  the  root  of  the  mischief,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that 
his  conception  of  the  fundamental  error  of  our  system  of 
legislation  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  most  Liberal  speakers. 
They  think  that  Parliament,  owing  to  its  defective  pro¬ 
cedure,  does  not  legislate  enough.  Mr.  Torrens  thinks 
that  Parliament  legislates  far  too  much.  A  very  few 
Bills,  passed  very  slowly,  is  his  ideal.  He  compares  a 
Bill  to  wine  in  a  cask,  and  says  that  the  longer  a  Bill 
is  kept  in  its  passage  through  Parliament,  the  better 
and  mellower  it  will  be.  He  has  the  courage  of  his 
opinions,  and  selects  the  Irish  Land  Bill  as  an  instance; 
It  would,  he  thinks,  have  been  a  most  advantageous 
thing  if  the  Lords  had  not  rejected  it,  but  had  been 
in  a  position  to  take  it  up  next  Session  at  the  point  at 
which  it  came  to  them.  They  would  thus  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  thinking  over  it  quietly  in  the  recess.  It 
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■would  then,  to  continue  hie  simile,  have  had  a  full  ripe 
flavour  imparted  to  it,  such  as  is  given  to  brown  sherry 
that  has  been  sent  round  the  world.  This  may  be  a  good 
theory  of  legislation,  or  not ;  but  at  least  it  shows  the 
extreme  divergence  of  views  to  which  thinkers,  even  of  the 
same  party,  are  led  when,  professing  to  start  from  the  same 
point,  they  lose  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  Parliamentary 
procedure.  Mr.  Gladstone  deplores  that  he  cannot  legis¬ 
late  enough  ;  and  one  of  his  followers  urges  that  the  one 
Bill  of  last  Session  ought  to  have  stood  over,  that  the 
Peers  might  think  over  it  in  the  recess.  And  Mr.  Torrens 
goes  further.  He  stoutly  maintains  that  last  Session  was 
wasted ;  but  it  was  wasted,  not  because  the  Coercion  and 
Land  Bills  were  debated  at  undue  length,  but  because 
both  measures  were  futile.  This  objection  takes  us  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  region  of  Parliamentary  procedure. 
The  criticism  that  Parliament  has  passed  two  bad  Bills  is 
directed,  not  against  the  mode  in  which  the  Legislature 
works,  but  against  the  capacity  of  Parliament  to  act  as  a 
legislative  body.  Mr.  Clarke,  who,  although  much  newer 
to  Parliamentary  life  than  Mr.  Torrens,  never  loses  his 
contact  with  real  life,  and  when  he  makes  a  suggestion 
considers  how  it  will  practically  work,  also  favours 
the  proposal,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  that 
Bills  should  be  taken  up  at  the  stage  which  they  had 
reached  in  the  preceding  Session.  Precious  time  would 
thus  be  saved,  and,  what  Mr.  Clarke  considers  to  be 
equally  important,  the  Bills  would  be  impi’oved ;  for,  as 
those  in  charge  of  a  Bill  would  not  consider  their  mea¬ 
sure  lost,  they  would  be  content  to  let  it  be  postponed 
until  it  could  be  attentively  considered.  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of  rapid  and  in¬ 
considerate  legislation  to  adduce.  In  1878  a  Bill  was 
brought  in,  regulating  among  other  things  the  lodger 
franchise.  Fortunately  an  appeal  from  the  late  judicial 
interpretation  of  the  clause  has  now  been  allowed,  so  that 
it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  was  so  drawn  as  really 
to  introduce  manhood  suffrage  into  large  towns.  There 
was  only  one  member  of  Parliament  in  either  House  who 
raised  any  objection  to  this  extraordinary  clause,  and,  when 
he  was  told  by  one  Conservative  member  and  one  Liberal 
member  that  the  clause  as  drawn  would  scarcely  have  any 
effect,  he  sat  down,  and  it  passed  without  further  discussion. 

Mr.  Clarke  thinks  that  if  the  Bill  could  have  been  post¬ 
poned  until  the  following  Session,  instead  of  being  rejected, 
the  Government  would  have  at  once  acquiesced  in  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  postpone  it,  and  that  in  a  subsequent  Session 
some  one  would  have  been  sure  to  hit  the  blot.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  most  improbable  that  anything  of  the  kind 
would  have  happened.  The  Bill  was  the  work  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government,  which  liked  the  clause  in  the  shape 
given  to  it,  which  would  have  recoiled  from  a  sudden  and 
secret  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  fully  believed  that 
what  it  proposed  could  not  receive  an  interpretation 
that  would  be  mischievous.  Every  one  of  every  party,  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Chorley,  was  under  the  same  mistake ;  and  he 
yielded  at  once  when  he  found  that  private  members  on 
both  sides  took  the  same  view  as  the  leaders  of  his  own 
party.  If  under  such  circumstances  the  Government  had 
consented  to  postpone  the  Bill,  it  could  not  have  carried 
any  Bill  whatever.  One  member  on  the  Government 
side  asks  for  explanations  on  a  clause  in  a  Government 
Bill,  receives  them,  is  satisfied,  and  sits  down.  Why 
should  a  Government  decline  to  go  on  with  a  Bill, 
and  get  it  through  Parliament  in  the  Session  in  which 
it  is  introduced,  because  some  little  doubt  is  expressed 
for  a  few  moments  by  a  single  member  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  clause  which  to  the  Government  seems 
perfectly  clear  and  perfectly  harmless  ?  And  this  points 
to  the  real  objection  to  the  proposal  for  taking  up 
Bills  in  a  succeeding  Session  at  the  stage  they  have 
already  reached.  It  would  help  legislation,  but  it  would 
also  impede  it.  Every  Government  would  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  get  its  Bills  through  Parliament  if 
it  was  always  open  to  the  invitation  to  defer  going  on  with 
a  Bill  for  a  few  months.  The  motive  power  that  practi¬ 
cally  gets  Bills  through  Parliament  is  the  reluctance  of 
the  majority  that  the  Government  of  their  party  should  be 
defeated.  To  ask  for  postponement  would  seem,  not  to  defeat 
the  Government,  but  to  appeal  to  its  equity  and  courtesy, 
and  the  appeal  would  be  made  by  its  supporters  as  well  as 
by  its  opponents.  The  mischief  of  weakening  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  less  than  the  mischief  of  Bills  being  passed 
without  due  consideration;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  mis¬ 
chief  that  deserves  to  be  considered.  The  minor  sugges¬ 


tions  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Torrens  all  seem  open  to  the 
same  method  of  treatment.  The  suggestions  themselves 
suggest  the  objections  to  them.  Both,  for  example, 
approve  of  counting  out  a  debate ;  so  that,  if  forty  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  wish  it  to  be  continued,  the  House  may  go  on 
to  other  business.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  is  that 
members  who  have  something  of  importance  to  say,  but 
for  which  public  opinion  is  not  ripe,  may  be  deprived  of 
all  chauce  of  submitting  their  views  to  Parliament.  To 
avoid  this,  Mr.  Torrens  suggests  that  every  debate  should 
go  on  for  two  or  three  hours  before  the  count-out 
extinguishes  it.  If  so,  the  proposal  comes  to  nothing, 
for  three  hours  of  public  time  may  always  be 
wasted.  Mr.  Torrens,  again,  has  an  elaborate  scheme, 
by  which  all  the  Committee  work  of  the  House  would 
be  undertaken,  not  by  the  House,  but  by  what  he  calls 
three  grand  panels  of  200  members  each.  This,  he  thinks, 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  time.  The  House  would,  in 
his  metaphorical  language,  have  three  steam-engines  at 
work  at  once.  We  naturally  ask,  when  would  these  steam- 
engines  work  P  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Torrens  is  obliged  to 
limit  their  working  to  the  hours  between  twelve  and  four 
on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  The  suggestion  that  the  House 
could  efficiently  get  through  all  its  Committee  work  in  two 
weekly  periods  of  four  hours  each,  at  a  time  of  the  day 
when  every  business  man  would  be  in  the  City,  every 
lawyer  in  court,  and  every  Minister  in  his  office,  may  be  left 
to  refute  itself.  It  may  also,  however,  serve  to  swell  the 
list  of  instances  which  show  how  much  easier  it  is  to  talk 
about  improving  Parliamentary  procedure  than  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

IN  the  numerous  utterances  of  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  last  week  or  two,  nothing  has  been 
more  frequent  than  an  expression,  in  one  form  or  another, 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Afghan  question  is  dead.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  wished  that  it  were  ;  but  unfortunately 
it  appears  to  possess  all  the  troublesome  vivacity  of  John 
Barleycorn,  it  insists  on  getting  up  again  and  sore  sur¬ 
prising  the  God-granted  Government— it  is  a  well-known 
Afghan  phrase — which  believes  that  it  has  settled  it  foi 
ever.  Luring  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  published 
a  Blue-book  of  further  correspondence  relating  to  Afghan, 
istan,  and  some  very  important  news  from  the  country  it. 
self,  which  throws  much  fresh  light  on  the  question, 
while  the  Blackburn  speech  of  the  Indian  Secretary  is 
hardly  obsolete.  In  the  Blue-book  itself  there  is 
little  but  historical  interest.  One  phrase  may  perhaps 
save  it  from  utter  oblivion,  because  of  the  lllusti’a- 
tive  light  which  it  casts  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory 
of  the  moral  barrier.  The  writer  is  the  present  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  occasion  of  his  writing  is 
the  demand  of  the  Indian  Viceroy  for  an  Afghan  Envoy. 
“  A  thoroughly  confidential  man,”  replies  Abdul  Rahman, 
“  does  not  (as  your  Excellency  is  well  aware  of  the 
“  nature  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan)  exist  in  this 
“  country.”  Apart  from  this  instructive  confession,  there 
is  little  in  the  Blue-book  which  does  not  belong  to  ancient, 
and  now  well-known,  history.  It  breaks  off,  indeed, 
between  the  defeat  of  Gholam  Htder  and  the  subsequent 
victory  of  the  Ameer’s  troops  ;  nor  is  there  much,  if  any¬ 
thing,  in  it  which  deserves  particular  notice,  except  the 
unsatisfactory  details  of  the  black-mail  arrangements  for 
keeping  open  the  Khyber,  and  the  evacuation  of  Candahar. 
It  contains,  indeed,  abundant  data  for  estimating  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Ameer  towards  the  British  Government.  That 
attitude  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  a  great  desire  for 
rifles,  breech-loading  cannon,  cartridges,  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  other  varieties  of  portable  property,  and  of  a  firm  in¬ 
tention  not  to  receive  an  inconvenient  British  Envoy  — 
even  a  native  one — on  any  terms  whatever.  But  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer — and, 
indeed,  of  all  Eastern  princes — was  sufficiently  well  known 
already.  Nothing  else,  save  the  curious  contrast  of  the 
unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  Indian  Council  (which, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  not  now  a  “  Jingo  ”  Council  by 
any  means)  as  to  the  retention  of  Pishin  and  Sibi,  and  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  the  English  Government  to  do  more 
than  postpone  the  evil  day,  is  contained  within  these 
covers. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  take  up  Lord  Hartington’s 
speech  so  long  after  its  utterance,  it  is  only  because  the 
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Fpeaker  himself  is  not  prodigal  of  extra- Parliamentary 
speech,  and  because  of  the  important  light  which  has 
been  thrown  on  the  Afghan  question  by  subsequent  news. 
Lord  Hartington’s  remarks  on  Afghanistan  at  Blackburn 
exhibited  him  again  in  the  curious  position  which  he 
bas  more  than  once  held.  No  one  questions  Lord 
Hartington’s  honesty,  or  his  common  sense;  and,  if 
certain  unfortunate  incidents,  like  that  of  the  Army 
Discipline  Bill,  make  some  people  question  his  backbone, 
that  is  a  quality  which,  though  it  is  the  most  invaluable 
one  that  a  statesman  can  possess,  is  perhaps  the  most 
seldom  called  into  play.  But,  unluckily,  honesty  and 
common  sense,  even  if  backed  by  a  strong  will,  are  not 
quite  sufficient  for  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  State 
affairs.  There  is  a  fourth  quality,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  must  be  called  knowledge ;  and  it  is 
more  than  ever  obvious  that  Lord  Hartington  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  provide  himself  with  this.  His 
bland  announcement  in  the  early  days  of  the  quarrel 
about  Candahar,  to  the  effect  that  no  argument  or 
demonstration  would  move  the  Government  from  its 
preconceived  determination  to  evacuate  the  city,  has 
not  been  forgotten,  and  his  attitude  towards  Afghan 
questions  has  been  consistent  throughout.  No  statesman 
who  had  taken  the  smallest  pains  to  examine  the  history 
or  the  merits  of  the  matter  could  have  committed  the  in¬ 
conceivable  blunder  of  describing  Afghanistan  as  a 
“  neutral  ”  country.  No  one  who  had  even  a  rudimentary 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  could  sneer  at  the  importance 
of  the  Transcaspian  railway,  or  affect  to  question  the 
interest  of  England  in  the  fact  that  independent  Turkestan 
has  been  practically  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  the  world. 
Every  allowance  must  be  made  for  ignorance,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  an  ordinary  person  is  entirely  excusable 
if  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  enormous  difference  which  the 
last  four  or  five  years  have  made  in  the  defensibility  of 
India.  It  takes  some  trouble  merely  to  go  through  the 
facts,  more  still  to  comprehend  them.  But  it  might  be  at 
least  expected  that  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should 
not  openly  display  his  ignorance  of  them.  To  Lord 
Hartington,  no  doubt,  the  recent  news  from  Afghanistan 
is  a  thing  of  which  he  would  quite  innocently  like, 
in  his  own  words,  “to  be  told  how  the  interest  or 
“  honour  of  the  country  is  involved  in  these  events.” 
■This  news  is  put  briefly  as  follows.  The  great 
danger  of  Afghanistan  as  far  as  England  is  concerned 
is  the  existence  of  a  divided  but  nominally  independent 
Government.  According  to  a  plan  which  was  perhaps  too 
hastily  abandoned  by  the  late  Government,  Herat  would 
have  been  re-united  to  Persia — a  step  which,  accomplished 
as  it  would  have  been  under  British  protection,  would 
have  made  the  recent  encroachments  of  Russia  onKhorassan 
impossible,  and  would  have  rivetted  the  more  than  doubtful 
friendship  of  the  Shah  to  ourselves.  Candahar  would  have 
been  not  directly  annexed,  but  governed  under  a  kind  of 
protectorate  by  Siiere  Ali  Khan,  or  some  more  capable 
governor,  and  Cabul,  with  its  points  of  vantage  towards 
India  secured,  would  have  been  left  to  the  reigning 
Ameer.  This  plan  was  given  up  for  reasons  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  present 
Government  has  been  concentrated  on  the  alternative 
plan  of  uniting  all  Afghanistan  under  Abdol  Rahman. 
They  have  lavished  war  material  and  money  on  him ; 
they  have  retired  from  almost  every  point  of  vantage 
gained  in  the  late  war ;  they  have  pressed  on  him 
the  importance  of  making  his  authority  felt  all  over 
his  nominal  country.  Ayub,  his  quondam  rival,  is  a 
broken  fugitive  in  Persia.  Yet  it  by  no  means  appears 
that  Abdul  Rahman’s  authority  is  on  the  point  of  being 
established.  Mere  tribal  disturbances  in  the  East  and  South 
are  of  no  importance.  But  it  is  rumoured,  apparently  on 
very  good  authority,  that  the  Governor  of  Afghan  Turke¬ 
stan  and  the  captor  of  Herat,  Mahomed  Ishak  and  Abdul 
Kudus,  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  give  up  their  quasi¬ 
independent  authority.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
Ameer’s  regular  troops  had  remarkably  little  to  do  with 
the  capture  of  Herat.  Abdul  Kudus,  his  emissary,  joined 
himself  to  the  practically  independent  highland  chief 
Anbia  Khan  and  his  Char  Aimaks,  defeated  the  Luinab, 
marched  on  Herat,  and  entered  it.  The  proceeding  was 
very  much  as  if  an  emissary  of  one  of  the  early  Stuart 
Kings  of  Scotland  should  have  joined  an  Earl  of  Crawford 
or  an  Earl  of  Ross  in  the  capture  of  Aberdeen  or 
Inverness.  Now,  it  seems,  Abdul  Kudus  warns  the  Ameer 
that  “  the  Heratis  are  not  prepared  to  accept  further 


“  change.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  have 
watched  Afghan  affairs  see  in  this  a  project  to  detach 
Herat  and  Turkestan  from  the  Ameer. 

Now  it  will  be  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  that 
it  is  exactly  in  Herat  and  Turkestan  that  English  interests 
lie.  Cabul,  and  in  a  manner  Candahar,  are,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  withdrawals,  still  within  the  range  of  our 
influence,  and  are  beyond  that  of  Russia  for  the  present. 
We  still  possess  at  Peshawur  and  Quetta  bases  from 
which  we  can  act  upon  them,  and,  despite  the  reck¬ 
less  way  in  which  the  advantages  gained  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  squandered, 
we  still  have  routes  alternative  to  the  Khyber  and  the 
Bolan  by  way  of  Kurrum  and  Hurnai,  which  can  be  utilized 
without  much  trouble.  But  in  the  further  provinces  we 
are,  since  the  retirement  from  Candahar,  utterly  powerless, 
while  it  is  precisely  on  these  provinces  that  those  con¬ 
quests  of  Russia  which  Lord  Hartington  seems  to  regard 
as  situated  in  Saturn  or  Jupiter  enable  the  Russians  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear.  Between  Tashkend  and 
Balkh,  the  last  nominal  obstacle  (it  has  for  long  been 
not  more  than  nominal)  has  been  removed  by  the  servile 
declarations  of  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara.  Between  the 
Caspian  and  Herat  the  way  has  literally  (whatever  Lord 
Hartington  may  think)  been  made  easier  and  shorter 
than  the  way  from  Bombay  to  the  Khojak.  The  value  of 
a  neutral  Afghanistan,  to  use  the  Indian  Secretary’s  strange 
phrase,  might  in  any  case  be  small ;  but,  small  or 
great,  it  must  obviously  depend  on  the  country  being 
united.  In  the  case  of  an  even  nominally  indepen¬ 
dent  Herat- Balkh  principality,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  whose  nominee  the  Prince  would  be.  There  would 
be  no  impropriety  in  Russia’s  exercising  her  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  she  would  be  simply  following  the  principles 
which  govern  every  State  in  the  wide  world,  from  her 
autocratic  self  to  democratic  America,  from  monarchical 
Germany  to  republican  France,  with  the  single  exception 
of  England  under  a  Radical  Ministry.  That  the  next 
step  would  be  that  boundai'y  of  the  Hindu  Koosh  of  which 
some  people  talk  so  glibly  cannot  be  doubted.  The  neutrality 
of  Afghanistan,  which  is  the  Indian  Secretary’s  latest 
discovery,  would,  under  those  circumstances,  be  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  curious  neutralities  which  the  world  has 
known  since  diplomatists  invented  the  expression. 


IRELAND. 

T  is  natural  that  the  professed  supporters  of  the 
Government  should  be  rejoiced  at  the  result  of  the 
election  for  County  Londonderry,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
surprising  that  their  satisfaction  should  wear  something 
of  the  appearance  of  relief.  Had  the  Irish  Solicitor- 
General  been  defeated,  the  idea  of  human  nature  would 
have  had  to  be  reconstructed,  unless  the  supposed  alliance 
between  Conservatives  and  the  “  Catholic  vote  ”  had 
taken  place.  It  was  tolerably  obvious  beforehand  that 
this  alliance  existed  only  in  the  wishes  of  Mr.  O’Donnell 
and  the  imagination  of  partisan  writers ;  while  the  result 
of  the  poll  proved  it  completely  ;  fewer  votes  having  been 
given  for  Sir  S.  Wilson  than  for  Mr.  Alexander  last  year. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  so-called  Catholic  vote — 
if  by  that  is  meant  the  vote  of  Roman  Catholic  Land 
Leaguers — is  strong  in  Derry.  The  Irish  Northern  farmer 
is  usually  Protestant,  has  not  lost  his  ancestral  Scot¬ 
tish  shrewdness,  and  is  certain  to  prefer  half  a  loaf 
on  the  right  side  of  the  legal  hedge  to  a  whole  one 
on  the  wrong.  Of  this  peculiarity  Mr.  Porter  and  his 
partisans  availed  themselves  to  the  very  utmost  of  the 
elastic  tether  of  election  proprieties.  The  manner,  in¬ 
deed,  in  which  the  Derry  election  was  won  is  a  curious 
study  in  the  ethics  of  bribery.  The  Irish  Solicitor- 
General  had  no  need  of  a  clumsy  and  dangerous  box  of 
sovereigns,  or  of  agents  likely  to  compound  in  the  day  of 
petition  for  their  own  sins  by  denouncing  their  neighbours’. 
The  rent-roll  of  County  Londonderry  was  his  persuasion- 
fund,  and  all  the  Sub-Commissioners  under  the  Land  Act 
were  his  men  in  the  moon.  “Vote  for  Porter,  and  yon  will 
“  have  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  taken  off  your  rents  ” 
was  the  cry  which  has  returned,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things  must  have  returned,  the  second  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland.  It  is  said  that  the  defeated  candidate’s 
threat  of  a  petition  in  consequence  is  something  more  than 
a  natural  outburst  of  spleen.  But  the  laws  of  bribery 
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were  not  framed  with  a  view  to  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and 
there  will  probably  be  some  difficulty  in  proving  that  Mr. 
Porter  overstepped  the  limits  of  legality  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  comparison  between  his  fate  and  that  of  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Sandwich  is  all  the  more  instructive  to  those 
who  can  appreciate  the  irony  of  human  affairs.  They  both 
adorn  the  same  profession ;  they  are  both  members  of  the 
same  political  party  ;  they  have  both  worked  in  the  same 
cause  by  appealing  to  the  same  eternal  principles.  Legally, 
it  may  be  possible  no  doubt  to  point  out  tbe  parting  of 
the  ways  which  led  the  one  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
and  the  other  to  Canterbury  gaol  ;  from  any  other  point 
of  view  than  that  of  law  it  is  not  so  easy. 

Of  more  importance  perhaps  than  the  maintenance  of  a 
Government  seat  by  such  means  as  these  is  the  still  burn¬ 
ing  question  of  the  anarchy  of  Ireland.  No  one  has 
attempted  to  impugn  the  statements  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgerald  at  Cork  on  Tuesday,  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  province  of  Munster  “  life  continues  to  be  in- 
“  secure,  or  is  rendered  so  miserable  as  to  be  almost 
“  worthless  that  “  the  humbler  classes  continue  to  be 
“  oppressed  by  an  odious  tyranny,”  and  that  the  present 
state  of  things,  “  if  allowed  to  continue  unchecked, 
“  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  society.”  It  is  impossible 
to  quarrel  with  these  words  in  face  of  the  almost  daily 
news  of  murder  and  murderous  outrage,  and  of  the 
deliberate  and  persistent  refusal  to  perform  contracts.  The 
last  shift  of  the  English  abettors  of  anarchy  is  to  maintain 
that  it  is  the  result  of  coercion  ;  that  the  fire-engine  is 
responsible  for  the  fire.  To  argue  with  such  persons  would 
be  absurd,  and  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do  with  them 
is  to  take  the  grain  of  truth  which,  as  usual,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  their  absurdity — the  truth  that  the  Government, 
by  whatever  use,  abuse,  or  neglect  of  the  means  at  their 
disposal,  have  failed  to  do  their  duty  with  those  means.  It 
is  not  too  late  for  some  improvement  in  this  respect,  and 
the  announcement  made  as  to  an  increase  of  the  Con¬ 
stabulary  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  though  a  slow 
and  hesitating  one.  The  reinforcement  of  the  Irish  Con¬ 
stabulary  by  a  thousand  men  chosen  from  the  Army 
Reserve  will  be  unquestionably  valuable  if  it  can  be 
effected  at  once,  and  if  good  men  can  be  got  in  this  way. 
A  suggestion  which  distinguishes  itself  amidst  the  vast 
mass  of  newspaper  correspondence  on  the  subject  is  that 
the  Constabulary  are  at  present  both  harassed  and  disabled 
from  attending  to  their  proper  duties  by  the  custom  of 
sending  large  bodies  of  them,  in  company  with  the  military, 
to  superintend  and  protect  evictions.  Soldiers  are  in  their 
proper  place  on  such  occasions,  are  intended  to  be  used  in 
masses,  are  (or  can  be)  at  hand  in  quite  sufficient  numbers 
for  the  purpose,  and  would  be  doing  nothing  else  if  they 
were  not  so  used.  On  the  other  hand,  every  body  of 
policemen  which  is  detached  on  a  day’s  duty  of  this  kind 
might,  if  it  were  free,  be  broken  up  into  dozens  or 
scores  of  patrols,  constantly  scouring  the  country  and 
protecting  the  peaceable  inhabitants.  It  is  this  con¬ 
stant  patrolling  (by  mounted  men,  if  possible)  which 
is  the  only  thing  to  be  relied  on,  both  for  the  pre¬ 
vention,  and,  for  what  is  better  still  in  this  case,  the 
sharp  and  immediate  punishment  of  the  malefactoi’S.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  catching,  red-handed,  of 
a  single  gang  of  Captain  Moonlight’s  ruffians  would  do 
more  good  than  tbe  shutting  up  of  a  thousand  platform 
orators  in  Kilmainham  or  the  successful  prosecution  of 
a  hundred  Ladies’  Land  League  viragoes.  If  to  this 
sweeping  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the 
evildoers  there  were  added  some  effectual  mode  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  fair  trial  of  the  evildoers  when  caught,  more  would 
have  been  done  to  reduce  Ireland  to  order  than  all  that 
the  Government  has  done  yet. 

It  is  true  that,  even  were  these  steps  taken,  one  exciting 
cause  of  anarchy,  the  action  of  the  Land  Court,  would 
remain.  The  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves  in  Dublin  have  recently  been  such  as  to  encourage 
a  hope  which  the  conduct  of  their  roving  deputies  had 
dashed  not  a  little.  The  decision  of  Messrs.  O’Hagan  and 
Vernon,  despite  their  colleague’s  dissent,  in  favour  of  a  na¬ 
tural  and  not  a  non-natural  construction  of  the  Act  in  the 
case  of  a  tenant  whose  lease  had  expired  before  it  came  into 
operation,  has  been  followed  up  by  a  series  of  other 
decisions  in  reference  to  existing  leases,  in  which  it  is  once 
more  possible  to  recognize  principles  of  something  like  a 
legal  character.  The  complaint,  however,  which  has  been 
made  of  the  postponement  in  favour  of  these  comparatively 
unimportant  cases  of  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  the  Sub- 


Commissions  seems  to  be  well  founded.  So  long  as  it  is 
not  known,  from  the  results  of  a  sufficient  number  of  test 
appeals,  how  far  the  Commissioners  uphold  the  wild 
practice  and  wilder  doctrines  of  their  deputies,  so  long 
will  the  tenants  be  excited  by  possibly  illusory  hopes  of 
plunder.  In  particular,  the  question  whether  some  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners  are  to  be  supported  in  their  opinion  that 
what  a  landlord  has  bought  and  paid  for  in  past  years  by  the 
concession  of  a  lease  is  to  be  taken  away  from  him  without 
compensation,  ought  to  be  decided  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  At  present  both  parties — the  landlords  and  the 
tenants — are  injuriously  affected  by  the  uncertainty  pre¬ 
vailing.  It  is  impossible  for  the  former  to  decide  what 
course  to  take  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  tenants  should 
be  unable  to  settle  down  to  anything  like  a  sober  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  frame  of  mind.  It  has  to  be  remembered  that  in 
many,  probably  even  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  application 
of  the  tenant  for  a  judicial  rent  by  no  means  implies  an 
undertaking  on  his  part  to  pay  that  rent.  It  is  a  specula¬ 
tion,  a  form  of  gambling  in  which  the  tenant  has  two  cardf 
to  play — “  fair  rent  ”  and  “  no  rent  ” — and  in  which  he 
reserves  his  right  to  play  the  latter  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  former.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  distinctly 
encouraged  by  the  delay  which  is  occurring  in  the 
settlement  of  the  question  how  much  a  tenant  is  likely 
to  get  as  a  matter  of  final  award  from  the  Land  Court. 
In  fact,  the  only  course  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
least  likely  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  Ireland  on  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  lines  necessitates  a  prompt  threefold  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Court,  the  Government,  and  the  land¬ 
lords.  If  the  Court  hastened  to  settle  finally  test  cases  of 
various  kinds  and  from  various  districts  so  as  to  indicate 
the  probable  reduction  to  be  expected ;  if  the  landlords, 
especially  the  larger  landlords  who  can  afford  it,  at  once 
systematically  put  in  force  the  rights  of  ejectment  which 
the  law  has  left  them  in  case  of  refusal  of  rent ;  and  if  the 
Government,  by  multiplying  patrols  and  taking  steps 
to  ensure  the  fair  trial  of  agrarian  crimes,  show  a  de¬ 
termination  to  put  down  lawlessness,  affairs  will  soon  be 
brought  to  a  crisis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prophesy  the 
precise  nature  of  that  crisis ;  but  it  is,  after  the  course 
which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  has  hitherto  adopted, 
the  condition  most  likely  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in 
Ireland,  or  to  rescue  her  from  her  present  lingering 
disease  of  suspense  and  anarchy.  The  reported  decision 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  to  set  on  foot,  with  at  least  the  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  Government,  an  English  branch  of  the 
Property  Defence  Association,  may  assist  the  hastening  of 
the  crisis.  It  will  certainly  be  a  counterpoise  to  the 
American  support  of  the  Land  League,  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-disposed. 


TIIE  LAND  QUESTION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

IR  BARTLE  FRERE  has  published  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  an  account  of  the  changes  which  he  has  ob¬ 
served  on  visiting  Aberdeenshire  after  an  interval  of  six 
years.  He  left  landlords  and  tenants  on  amicable  terms, 
except  for  some  discontent  caused  by  undue  preservation 
of  game  ;  either  class  being  not  so  much  content  with  its 
own  condition  as  unaware  that  any  organic  change  in 
their  respective  relations  was  possible.  The  owner  re¬ 
ceived  tbe  rent  which  a  tenant  agreed  to  pay ;  and  it  was 
understood  that,  under  the  system  of  leases  for  nineteen 
years,  the  occupier  had  the  opportunity  of  recouping  him¬ 
self  for  any  outlay  which  he  might  have  found  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  make.  At  the  end  of  the  term  both  parties  were 
remitted  to  their  original  independence  of  one  another, 
and  the  rent  was  raised  or  lowered,  or  remained  the 
same,  according  to  its  market  value,  ascertained  by  bargain. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  system  there  have  been 
many  bad  seasons,  but  until  now  it  never  occurred  to  the 
tenant  that  he  could  escape  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
contract.  Having  been  engaged  in  totally  different 
matters,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  finds  on  his  return  an  agi¬ 
tation  for  the  transfer  to  the  tenant  at  the  end  of 
the  term  of  the  reversion,  subject  to  payment  which 
will  still  be  called  a  rent.  The  price  of  further  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  laud  is  to  be  determined  by  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  a  tribunal,  to  the  utter  and  final  abolition  of 
all  freedom  of  trade  in  land.  It  is  not  stated  whether 
the  Aberdeenshire  farmers  have  rivalled  the  cynical 
contempt  for  justice  of  their  allies  at  Bedford  and  else- 
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where  in  England.  The  adjudication  of  the  respective 
rights  of  landlord  and  occupier  by  two  tenant-farmers 
indicates  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Howard  and  his  friends 
entertain  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intellect  and  character.  In 
other  respects  the  Aberdeenshire  agitators  are  at  least  as 
revolutionary  as  the  English  Farmers’  Alliance.  Mr. 
Barclay  lately  avowed  with  perfect  candour  that  it  was 
their  object  to  transfer  rights  of  property,  which,  as  he 
added,  was  the  only  effective  mode  of  reform.  The  agra¬ 
rian  agitators  of  the  present  day  rival  the  cynicism  of  the 
French  judge  who  is  said  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  to 
have  ejected  a  landowner  who  inherited  from  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  ancestors,  on  the  ground  that  his  family  had 
enjoyed  the  land  long  enough. 

The  causes  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  are 
much  more  political  than  economical.  Aberdeenshire  has 
scarcely  been  affected  by  American  competition ;  and  it  is 
more  independent  of  fine  seasons  than  regions  with  a  more 
genial  climate.  Little  or  no  wheat  is  grown  in  the  county; 
and  there  has  been  no  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
crops  of  turnips  or  of  oats,  which  have  no  American 
rivalry  to  fear.  It  is  possible  that,  nevertheless,  there  has, 
even  in  Aberdeenshire,  been  a  certain  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion.  The  farmers  may  have  found  that,  like  those  who  are 
engaged  in  other  commercial  pursuits,  they  may  in  their 
current  leases  have  sometimes  made  disadvantageous 
bargains.  They  would  be  exclusively  entitled  to  the 
profits  which  might  have  been  realized  in  good  seasons 
with  high  prices.  They  suffer  the  whole  loss  in  opposite 
circumstances,  except  that  many  of  them  rely  with  reason 
on  the  indulgence  of  their  landlords.  Ordinary  railway 
shareholders  receive  the  whole  increase  of  the  earnings, 
while  debenture  and  preference  shareholders  are  limited 
to  their  stipulated  rate  of  interest.  Conversely,  the  fixed 
dividends  may  perhaps  in  unfavourable  times  absorb  the 
whole  returns,  leaving  the  more  speculative  shareholders 
to  starve.  Tenant-farmers  are  so  far  in  a  better  position 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  readjusting  their  con¬ 
tracts  as  often  as  their  leases  come  to  an  end.  As  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  remarks,  both  farmers  and  labourers  have 
in  modern  times  the  means  of  escaping  from  undue 
pressure  by  threatening  or  resolving  to  emigrate.  In 
many  cases  landlords,  even  during  the  continuance  of 
a  term,  would  be  inclined  to  retain  a  good  tenant 
at  the  cost  of  reasonable  concessions.  In  the  large  part 
of  England  in  which  leases  are  almost  unknown  the 
tenant  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  had  the  land¬ 
lord  at  his  mercy.  Few  owners  are  able  or  willing  to 
cultivate  their  land  themselves  ;  and  they  sometimes  find 
it  impossible,  even  by  great  sacrifices,  to  induce  tenants  to 
remain.  For  the  reasons  which  have  been  stated,  the 
Aberdeenshire  farmers  have  been  comparatively  exempt 
from  the  losses  which  have  been  incurred  elsewhere. 

The  agitators  whom  they  are  disposed  to  follow  have 
been  stirred  to  activity,  not  by  bad  seasons  or  foreign 
competition,  but  by  the  accession  of  a  Government  which 
is  supposed  to  have  revolutionary  tendencies,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
followers  perhaps  do  him  injustice  in  believing  that  he  is 
prepared  to  yield  any  boon  which  may  be  demanded  by 
electoral  majorities.  The  farmers  may  fail  in  argument, 
but  they  can  easily  outvote  the  landlords,  and  they  hope 
that  agitation  will  effect  in  Great  Britain  the  results  which 
are  due  in  Ireland  to  outrage  and  to  murder.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  at  Leeds  that  he  would  introduce  no 
Irish  Land  Bill  for  England,  Mr.  Howard  significantly 
observed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  perfectly  understood  what 
was  wanted,  and  that  before  he  disclosed  his  policy  he 
only  wished  to  be  backed  by  popular  agitation.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  flatterers  think  too 
meanly  of  his  honesty  and  firmness ;  but  for  the  present 
they  judge  him  by  his  acts.  The  author  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  cannot  rely  on  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  contract,  which  indeed  he  has  expressly  relegated, 
with  other  doctrines  of  political  economy,  to  Saturn 
and  Jupiter.  The  agrarian >•  revolutionists  are  perhaps 
well  advised  in  preferring  the  most  extravagant  claims, 
though  they  may  not  hope  for  the  present  to  obtain 
perfect  success.  They  demand  not  only  arbitrated  rents, 
but  fixity  of  tenure,  irrespectively  of  the  terms  of  their 
leases.  The  Irish  tenants  could  allege  a  more  or  less 
generally  recognized  custom,  by  which  they  remained  in 
their  holdings  as  long  as  they  paid  their  rents.  A  stranger 
who  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  made  a  bargain  with  an  owner 
for  the  use  of  his  land  for  a  limited  time  now  coolly  insists 


that  he  is  entitled  to  a  perpetuity.  The  proposals  for  the 
abolition  of  settlement  and  entail  are  inserted  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  occupier  at  an  ad¬ 
judicated  rent,  with  a  perpetual  right  of  renewal,  will  care 
little  whether  the  rent-charge,  as  long  as  it  also  is  not 
legislated  away,  belongs  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  landlord, 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  annuitant,  or  is 
divided  among  his  children.  The  conscious  injustice  of 
the  attack  on  ownership  of  land  has  been  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  abandonment  of  the  sham  agitation  against 
the  existing  land  tenure.  In  no  previous  political  move¬ 
ment  has  simple  cupidity  asserted  itself  with  so  little 
attempt  at  disguise. 

If  the  soil  of  Aberdeenshire  is  to  be  arbitrarily  taken 
from  those  who  have  acquired  it  by  purchase  or  inherit¬ 
ance,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  the  tenant-farmers  should 
be  preferred  by  Parliament  to  other  claimants,  equally  well 
entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  legislative  robbery.  The 
labourers  will  probably  wish  to  acquire  gratuitous  freeholds, 
although  the  more  extreme  communists  are  already  pro¬ 
testing  against  their  exclusive  claim  to  the  land,  which 
is  said  naturally  to  belong  to  the  whole  community.  It  is 
true  that  the  Farmers’  Alliance  and  similar  bodies  care 
little  for  abstract  justice,  and  that  they  place  their  whole 
dependence  on  their  power  to  control  county  elections. 
Mr.  Gladstone  paid  promptly  and  handsomely  the  debt 
which  he  had  incurred  to  the  seceding  rural  constituencies 
at  the  general  election  ;  but  before  he  indulges  in  further 
displays  of  gratitude  he  will  count  the  heads,  not  only  of 
those  who  now  possess  the  franchise,  but  of  the  future 
voters  who  are  pressing  at  the  door.  At  the  next  election 
it  may  be  better  worth  while  to  buy  the  labourers  than  to 
pay  additional  bribes  to  the  tenant-farmers ;  and  it  may 
be  confidently  assumed  that  the  newcomers  will  not  be 
deeply  concerned  for  the  interests  of  their  immediate  em¬ 
ployers.  The  large  farmers,  who  would  gladly  extend  still 
further  their  areas  of  occupation,  will  have  to  try  conclusions 
not  with  a  small  number  of  landowners,  but  with  three  or  four 
times  their  own  number  of  would-be  peasant-proprietors. 
The  abolition  of  entails  would  become  an  object  of  popular 
demand  if  it  tended  to  bring  small  parcels  of  land  into 
the  market ;  and  in  that  case  it  would  result  in  the  sub¬ 
division  of  farms.  The  introduction  of  the  French  system 
of  succession,  which  may  follow  in  course  of  time,  would 
be  fatal  to  the  class  on  whose  behalf  the  present  agitation 
is  promoted.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  not  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  a  tenant-farmer  to  purchase  the  fee  of  the  land 
which  he  occupies.  If  any  rich  tenant  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  becoming  his  own  landlord,  he  would  at  once 
become  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  agrarian  agitation  is 
iniquitous  in  its  objects  ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  managers  trouble  themselves  little  with  attempts  to 
prove  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Even  the  hypocritical 
affectation  of  a  desire  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 
the  land  has  of  late  not  been  loudly  urged.  Covetousness 
of  a  neighbour’s  land  scarcely  troubles  itself  to  assume  a 
disguise. 


MR.  BRIGHT  AT  LLANDUDNO. 

TT1HERE  were  many  things  which  Mr.  Bright  might 
JL  have  said  at  Llandudno  with  profit  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  his  hearers.  He  might  have  told  them  a  little 
about  the  processes  by  which  he  has  trained  and  de¬ 
veloped  his  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  and  has  come, 
without,  as  he  himself  said,  having  much  of  what  “  high 
cultured  people  ”  call  education,  to  be  the  most  nervous 
and  English  of  living  orators.  He  might  have  contributed 
something  to  the  vexed  question,  not  how  much  ought 
children  to  learn — that  has  long  ago  been  settled — but  how 
much  it  is  possible  to  teach  them  in  the  limited  time,  and 
under  the  unfavourable  conditions,  in  which  the  education 
of  the  great  majority  of  them  must  be  carried  on.  He 
might  have  indicated  what  he  and  his  friends  mean  when 
they  speak  of  the  political  qualifications  which  come  by 
education,  and  warned  people  against  the  common  delusion 
that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  will  somehow  make  a 
man  a  good  citizen,  without  reference  to  what  it  is  he  reads, 
what  it  is  he  writes,  or  to  what  purpose  his  calculations 
are  directed.  He  might  have  said  something  about  the 
growing  cost  of  elementary  education,  and  ranged  himself 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  controversy  as  to  how  much 
I  of  the  necessary  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  the  com- 
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inunity,  and  how  much  by  those  whose  children  directly 
benefit  by  the  outlay.  It  is  a  question  which  needs  to  bo 
threshed  out,  for  the  cost  becomes  greater  every  day,  and 
the  expedients  by  which  it  is  met  show  that  no  firm  grasp 
has  yet  been  taken  of  the  remoter  considerations  which 
are  involved  in  it.  Or,  if  ho  had  been  in  an  unwontedly 
gracious  mood,  he  might  have  given  a  word  or  two  of 
praise  to  those  voluntary  workers  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  did  so  much  before  ever  Board  schools  were 
heard  of,  and  have  so  well  held  their  own  since  Board 
schools  have  been  set  up. 

Upon  not  one  of  these  things  did  Mr.  Bright  touch. 
His  speech  from  first  to  last  was  one  long  attack  upon  the 
old  enemies  with  whom  he  has  been  fighting  all  his  life. 
It  was  not  political  in  the  strictest  sense,  for  no  political 
names  were  introduced  into  it,  but  it  was  certainly  poli¬ 
tical  in  the  worst  sense — in  its  constant  appeal  to  class 
feeling,  in  its  recurrent  depreciations  of  every  generation 
but  our  own,  in  its  obstinate  identification  of  things  that 
have  no  relation  to  one  another,  in  its  refusal  to  draw  even 
the  most  obvious  lesson  suggested  by  his  own  words  when 
that  lesson  did  not  happen  to  square  with  the  particular 
kind  of  legislation  which  Mr.  Bright  favours.  His  re¬ 
marks  about  temperance  were  a  striking  instance  of  this 
last  fault.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Bright  said  he  met  a 
Saxon  gentleman  who  told  him  that  sixty  years  back 
drunkenness  was  so  common  in  his  country  that  “if  there 
“  was  a  man  anywhere  very  drunk  they  would  say  he  was 
“  as  drunk  as  a  Saxon.”  Now,  this  gentleman  said,  you 
might  use  the  very  opposite  expression.  As  sober  as  a 
Saxon  has  come  to  be  as  true  as  the  less  complimentary 
comparison  was  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Bright  was 
naturally  curious  to  know  how  this  excellent  change 
had  been  brought  about,  and  particularly  whether 
there  had  been  any  great  change  in  the  Saxon  licensing 
laws.  None,  the  gentleman  said,  that  he  could  specially 
call  to  mind ;  the  change  had  been  made  entirely  by 
the  schools.  An  admirable  system  of  education  had 
been  established,  and  the  result  of  it  had  been  such 
an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  growing  gene¬ 
ration,  “  so  much  self-respect,  so  much  knowledge  of 
“  what  was  due  to  themselves  and  to  those  around  them, 
“  so  much  sense  of  what  would  contribute  to  their  own 
“  comfort  and  happiness,  that  the  vice  of  intoxication  had 
“  been  almost  banished  from  among  them.”  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  after  this  Mr.  Bright  would  have 
made  it  his  business  to  learn  something  of  the  educational 
system  which  had  worked  this  wonder,  or,  if  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  doing  this,  that  he  wrould  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  Llandudno  School  Board  to  take  the  Saxon 
schools  for  their  model,  and  have  impressed  upon  them  the 
superiority  in  all  respects  of  sobriety  which  comes  fiom 
education  over  sobriety  created  by  law.  So  far  from  doing 
this,  Mr.  Bright  went  straight  from  a  demonstration  that, 
in  one  remarkable  instance,  at  all  events,  education  had 
proved  strong  enough  to  deal  with  the  vice  of  drunken¬ 
ness,  even  when  that  vice  was  almost  universal,  to  a  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act,  and  to  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  in  this  respect  the  example  of 
Wales  might  be  followed  by  England.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  a  more  perverse  non  sequitur.  The 
premisses  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  so  often 
insisted  on  by  the  opponents  of  prohibitive  legislation, 
but  the  conclusion  Mr.  Bright  prefers  to  draw  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  that  suggested  by  the  premisses.  Look  at 
Saxony,  he  seems  to  say,  and  see  how  good  schools  can 
make  a  population  sober  without  recourse  to  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament.  Look  at  Wales,  and  see  how  it  has  preferred  to 
take  the  less  effectual  method,  and  to  rely  on  legislation 
to  do  the  work  which  education  can  do  much  better.  And 
from  this  Mr.  Bright  deduces  the  inference  that,  England 
having  the  two  examples  before  her,  had  better  follow  the 
example  of  Wales. 

It  is  natural  in  a  speech  upon  education  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  Universities,  and  Mr.  Bright  would  have 
been  wanting  to  himself  and  to  the  occasion  if  he  had  not 
had  a  fling  at  those  ancient,  exclusive,  and  wasteful  institu¬ 
tions.  No  one  would  suppose  from  Mr.  Bright’s  reference 
to  them  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
had  been  devoting  themselves  with  an  almost  exaggerated 
zeal  to  tho  work  of  reformation,  and-that  every  part  of  their 
machinery  has  been  taken  to  pieces  and  reconstructed  until, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  “rules  called  the  Pie,”  it  has  been 
more  business  to  be  found  out  what  should  be  taught  than 
to  teach  it  when  it  was  found  out.  Of  all  this  Mr.  Bright 


knows  nothing.  No  one  can  be  more  judiciously  blind 
than  he  to  the  amendment  of  an  institution  which  he  dis¬ 
likes.  But  he  might  at  least  have  given  us  his  views 
upon  the  curious  contrast  which  has  by  degrees  grown  up 
between  the  working  of  the  University  system  now  and 
its  working  in  the  unreformed  days.  Formerly  every 
college  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  preserved  traces,  to  say 
the  least,  of  a  system  in  which  deliberate  provision 
had  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor  side 
by  side  with  the  rich.  The  old  sizarships  and  servitor- 
ships  were  intended  to  carry  out  something  of  the  same 
principle  as  h^s  lately  been  tried — with,  we  believe,  but 
scanty  success — in  the  United  States.  The  poor  youth 
who  was  elected  to  one  of  them  was  to  receive  his  educa¬ 
tion  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  work  in  the  college.  In 
course  of  time  the  original  idea  got  perverted;  and,  instead 
of  the  sizars  being  youths  to  whom  manual  labour  of  this 
kind  was  natural,  they  were  taken  from  a  class  who  were 
unaccustomed  to  it.  Instead  of  the  labourer’s  son  being 
enabled  to  dignify  his  work  by  study,  the  poor  gentleman’s 
son  was  expected  to  degrade  his  study  by  rendering 
menial  service  to  his  richer  companions.  The  throwing 
open  of  endowments  to  unrestricted  competition  has  swept 
away  these  anomalous  offices.  But  the  result  has  been 
that  the  old  provision  for  the  poor  has  been  taken  away, 
and  no  new  provision  put  in  its  place.  Where  scholarships 
are  gained  by  examination  they  naturally  fall  to  the  best- 
prepared  boys ;  and  this  kind  of  preparation  has  now 
become  such  a  recognized  business  that  a  boy  has 
scarcely  a  chance  of  success  if  he  has  not  gone  through 
the  forcing-house  of  a  costly  preparatory  school.  As 
the  tendency  of  University  reform  is  still  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  unlimited  competition,  it  promises  to  become 
less  and  less  possible  for  the  poor  to  gain  any  benefit 
from  them.  We  do  not  say  that  this  result  is  avoidable, 
or  even  that  it  is  to  be  regretted.  All  we  care  to  point  out 
is  that,  under  the  old  system,  the  Universities  which 
Mr.  Bright  blames  for  giving  their  advantages  mainly  to 
the  rich  gave  them  very  much  more  to  the  poor  than  is 
the  case  now.  The  poor  have  lost,  not  gained,  by  the 
work  done  in  this  reforming  generation ;  and,  when  Mr. 
Bright  was  surveying  the  whofe  field  of  human  history, 
and  picking  out  from  it  everything  that  could  be  made  to 
tell  against  the  generations  that  are  gone,  he  might  at 
least  have  praised  them  for  the  honest,  if  ineffectual, 
efforts  they  made  to  solve  a  problem  which  we  have  pretty 
well  abandoned  as  insoluble.  This  would  have  been  more 
suitable  matter  for  a  speech  at  the  foundation  of  a  school 
than  eloquent  but  inaccurate  generalities  about  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  war  or  the  connexion  between  pauperism  and  the 
Land-laws. 


M.  PAUL  BERT  AND  THE  CONCORDAT. 

WE  have  already  more  than  once  had  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  opinion  on  the  appointment  of  M.  Paul  Bert 
to  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Worship  in  France  and  the  line 
he  has  announced  his  intention  of  pursuing.  If  the  Paris  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  may  he  trusted,  the  disquiet  caused  by  this 
new  departure  in  ecclesiastical  policy  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
France.  He  says  that  as  the  signal  of  the  anti-religious  campaign 
has  been  given  by  a  Republican  Government  in  one  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  Continent,  Monarchical  Europe  feels  the  common 
interest  at  stake  in  the  conflict,  and  recognizes  the  supreme  neces¬ 
sity  of  guarding  religion  as  one  of  the  great  auxiliaries  of  moral 
authority,  and  then  he  adds,  “In  this  common  anxiety  differences 
of  creed  disappear,  for  it  is  felt  that  the  assault  threatens  all 
creeds  alike.  At  the  advance  of  materialism  every  religion  feels 
that  its  time  is  approaching,  and  that  war  has  been  declared 
against  all,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  Catholicism  or  of  any  other 
creed,  but  of  all.”  Such  language  is  in  curiously  close  accord 
with  that  of  the  great  French  Protestant  statesman  of  the  last 
generation,  M.  Guizot,  who  says  iu  his  Meditations  on  the  Christian 
lleliyion ,  “  It  is  in  fact  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  not 
this  or  that  Church  in  particular,  which  is  at  present  the  object  of 
attack  iu  its  fundamental  principles.  When  the  supernatural  world, 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  are  denied, 
the  blow  falls  upon  all  Christians,  whether  Catholics,  Protes¬ 
tants,  or  Greeks.”  If  such  fears  were  natural  in  M.  Guizot’s 
day,  they  are  much  more  natural  now,  when  the  advancing  secu¬ 
larism  of  the  age  has  found  so  determined  and  influential  an  expo¬ 
nent  in  the  new  Minister  of  Worship  in  France.  Our  immediate 
concern  however  is  not  so  much  with  M.  Paul  Bert’s  secularism 
generally,  as  with  the  particular  instrument  of  oppression  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  apply  for  the  discomfiture,  and  ultimate  disestablishment, 
of  the  French  Church.  The  Concordat  and  Organic  Articles  of 
Napoleon  I.  are  henceforth,  he  announces,  to  be  rigorously  applied, 
and  the  various  modifications  or  relaxations  which  have  been 
gradually  introduced  during  the  period  of  nearly  a  century  since 
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its  original  introduction  are  to  be  at  once  abrogated.  As  to  the 
Organic  Articles  they  may  be  dismissed  in  very  few  words.  When 
M.  Portalis,  the  minister  of  public  worship,  introduced  the  Con¬ 
cordat  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  on  April  2,  1 802,  iu  an  able  and 
learned  speech,  he  said  not  a  word  about  these  supplementary 
regulations  which,  as  he  well  knew,  had  been  surreptitiously  ap¬ 
pended  to  it  by  Napoleon  after  it  had  been  signed  by  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  and  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Pope.  Their 
general  drift  was  to  reduce  the  Church  into  direct  and  servile  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  civil  Government ;  there  were  even  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  bishops  as  to  the  conferring  of  holy  orders.  The 
Pope  protested  in  full  Consistory  against  these  Articles  and 
demanded  their  suppression  or  modification,  at  the  time  without 
success.  In  some  respects  they  were  however  found  to  be  so 
unworkable  that  modifications  have  since  been  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  and — without,  we  believe,  any  formal  agreement 
with  Rome  as  to  those  retained — a  practical  understanding  had 
been  arrived  at.  How  long  it  is  likely  to  continue  unimpaired 
under  existing  circumstances  is  another  question. 

But  as  regards  the  Concordat  itself,  apart  from  these  accretions, 
there  is  an  impression  in  mauy  quarters,  especially  among  those 
outside  the  Roman  pale,  that  it  is  somehow  a  security  for  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  And  of  course  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  any  Concordat,  as  being  a  contract  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  national  Government,  must  in  some  degree  restrict  papal 
autocracy,  and  hence  perhaps  the  remark  of  a  leading  Ultramontane 
divine  of  our  own  day  that  “the  Church  is  always  more  at  home 
in  a  Catacomb  than  in  a  Concordat.”  But  the  present  question  is 
not  whether  a  Concordat  may  not  more  or  less,  according  to  its 
detailed  provisions,  promote  the  interests  of  Erastianism,  but 
whether  it  serves  to  promote  the  independence  of  national 
Churches,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  There  is  certainly  no 
a  priori  reason  for  assuming  that  such  would  be  the  case,  for  the 
high  contracting  parties  in  every  such  agreement  are  the  Pope  and 
the  Sovereign  or  Government  of  the  country,  who  make  terms 
with  each  other  over  the  heads  of  the  national  episcopate  and 
clergy,  and  therefore  in  possible  disregard  or  contravention  of 
their  rights.  But  there  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  question  on 
a  priori  grounds.  The  Concordat  between  Pius  VII.  and 
Napoleon  I.,  which  M.  Paul  Bert  desires  strictly  to  enforce,  is  a 
document  sufficiently  well  known  in  its  origin,  its  substance,  and 
its  actual  results,  and  is  very  far  from  being,  under  any  of  these 
aspects,  the  Magna  Charta  of  Gallican  liberties.  The  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  portentous  assertion  of  Papal  absolutism  which  was 
the  essential  preliminary  and  one  may  almost  say  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Concordat — namely,  the  compulsory  resignation  or 
deprivation  of  the  entire  French  episcopate,  that  the  Pope  might 
thereupon  constitute  a  brand-new  hierarchy,  diminishing  by  about 
half  the  number  of  the  ancient  sees — would  alone  suffice  to  prove 
this.  No  such  act  had  ever  been  attempted  by  the  most  auto¬ 
cratic  and  powerful  of  previous  Popes.  But  we  shall  understand 
the  matter  better  if  we  go  back  a  little  further  in  the  history  of 
the  French  Church.  For  the  Concordat  of  1801  was  based, 
mutatis  mutandis,  on  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  arranged  in  1516 
between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  and  the  same  principle  in  relation 
to  the  national  Church  runs  through  both  alike.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Jervis’s  Gallican  Church,  the  best  English  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  so  at  the  opening  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  the  high  contracting  parties  pursued  their  own  views  of 
interest,  and  reaped  great  mutual  advantages ;  but  the  Church 
for  which  they  professed  to  negotiate  was  at  both  epochs  weakened 
and  damaged  rather  than  benefited  by  their  agreement.”  And 
the  Concordat  of  Bologna  arose  in  this  wise.  The  “  Pragmatic 
Sanction  ”  of  St.  Louis  in  the  thirteenth  century,  constantly  and 
justly  cited  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  Gallican  liberty,  and  styled  by 
Pasquier  “  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Gallican  liberties,”  had  de¬ 
clared  that  the  French  Church  should  be  administered  “ac¬ 
cording  to  the  common  law,  the  canons  of  Councils,  and  the 
statutes  of  the  ancient  Fathers  ” ;  it  approves  and  confirms 
all  ancient  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Church,  but 
contains  no  hint  of  the  comparatively  modern  claims  of 
Rome  to  the  confirmation  and  institution  of  bishops,  while  it 
censures  and  prohibitsfor  the  future  theexorbitantpecuniary  imposts 
levied  by  the  Papacy.  But  unworthy  intrigues  and  violence  on 
all  sides  prevented  this  salutary  legislation  taking  any  permanent 
effect.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bourges  two  centuries  later 
was  a  second  step  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy,  abolishing 
“reservations,”  “  expectatives,”  “  devolutions,”  “  annates,”  and  the 
like,  prescribing  canonical  election  of  bishops  and  confirmation  by 
the  metropolitan — not,  as  Sir  J.  Stephen  mistakenly  supposed, 
their  nomination  by  the  Crown — and  regulating  appeals  to  Rome. 
But  it  had  hardly  been  in  force  for  twenty  years  when  Pius  II.  induced 
Louis  XI.  to  abolish  it,  on  the  ingenious  plea  that  the  liberties  of 
the  Church  are  but  so  many  fetters  on  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Crown — and,  he  might  have  added,  on  his  own.  It  was  in  fact 
from  the  first  in  evil  odour  at  Rome,  though  received  with 
universal  satisfaction  iu  France,  and  had  been  denounced  both  by 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicolas  V.  as  a  blot  on  the  French  Church. 
Louis  thought  by  abolishing  it  to  get  the  control  of  the  Church 
into  his  own  hands,  but  he  found  himself  bitterly  disappointed.  A 
half  century  of  chronic  quarrels  between  Pope  and  King  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  then  Louis  XII.  made  a  futile  attempt  to  restore  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  with  the  aid  of  the  Council  of  Pisa.  But  he 
succumbed  to  the  arms  of  Julius  II.  and  the  more  astute  policy  of 
Leo  X.,  backed  by  the  fifth  Lateran  Council,  an  Italian  synod, 
which  claimed  to  be  Ecumenical. 


The  final  upshot  of  the  contest  was  the  famous  Concordat  of 
Bologna,  concluded  between  his  successor  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X. 
in  1516,  which  differed  in  such  important  respects  from  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  that  it  has  been  not  unjustly  said  to  constitute 
a  complete  revolution  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  substituting  absolutism 
— both  royal  and  papal — for  constitutional  government.  It  was, 
in  short,  a  private  bargain  between  the  King  and  the  Pope  whereby 
each  party  accorded  certain  privileges  to  the  other,  while  the  rights 
and  interests  of  a  third  party,  viz.  the  national  Church,  were  sacrificed 
or  ignored.  It  was  thus  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Gallicanism ;  whatever  was  wrested  from  the  Pope  was 
appropriated  to  the  Sovereign.  The  King,  for  instance,  acquired 
the  arbitrary  nomination  to  bishoprics  and  some  other  benefices,  to 
the  final  extinction  of  the  primitive  rule  of  free  election,  while  the 
Pope  acquired  the  sole  right  of  confirmation  and  institution,  to  the 
exclusion  of  metropolitans  and  comprovincials  to  whom  it  belonged 
by  ancient  precedent.  On  the  other  hand,  no  further  mention  was 
made  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  which  had  esta¬ 
blished  the  superiority  of  Councils  over  Popes,  or  of  the  annates 
abolished  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  were  accordingly  at 
once  revived.  Both  the  Parliament  and  University  of  Paris 
strenuously  resisted  this  arbitrary  measure,  but  their  opposition 
was  suppressed  by  the  King,  and  by  the  Bull  Pastor  zEtcrnus 
Leo  X.  in  lofty  and  sonorous  terms  of  condemnation  abrogated  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  established  the  Concordat  in  its  place. 
The  struggle,  indeed,  continued  for  many  years,  and  the  execution 
of  the  Concordat  was  contested  in  detail  both  by  civil  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  corporations,  but  the  growing  power  of  the  monarchy  en¬ 
sured  its  ultimate  triumph.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Concordat  helped  to  make  the  French  episcopate  more  national,  that 
is,  more  anti-Papal,  but  only  by  making  the  bishops  more  entirely 
the  creatures  of  the  Court.  They  were  still  less  ready  to  assert 
the  rights  of  their  order  against  the  Crown  than  against  the  Pope ; 
andwhen, as  frequently  happened,  Popeand  Crown  had  acommonin- 
terest,  they  were  reduced  to  hopeless  servility.  But  while  nothing 
could  be  more  strikingly  opposed  to  primitive  institutions  than  the 
state  of  things  thus  introduced,  there  was  just  enough  semblance  of 
national  protest  against  certain  Roman  usurpations  to  operate  as  a 
veil  to  the  true  character  of  the  measure,  and  enable  its  admirers 
to  describe  it  plausibly  as  protecting  Gallican  liberties.  It  was  in 
truth  the  system  under  which  such  men  as  Dubois,  Tencin, 
Lafiteau,  and  De  Rohan  rose  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church,  under  which  the  Jansenists  and  Huguenots  alike  were 
ruthlessly  persecuted,  and  the  disastrous  Bull  Unigenitus  enforced 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  civil  power  and  with  a  rigour  which, 
as  the  event  proved,  shook  the  very  foundations  of  authority  both 
in  Church  and  State.  If  an  ecclesiastic  obnoxious  to  Rome,  like 
De  Marca,  was  nominated  to  the  episcopate,  the  Pope  had  the 
absolute  right  of  refusing  institution  till  he  had  submitted.  For 
several  years  under  Louis  XIV.  thirty-five  sees  were  kept  vacant, 
in  order  to  compel  the  prelates  he  had  named  to  abjure  the  Four 
Gallican  Articles,  till  at  length  both  the  King  and  his  nominees 
yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  them.  It  was  again  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  yoke  of  the  Concordat  which  led  at  the  Revolution  to 
the  ultra-national  and  ill-organized  reaction  of  the  Constitution 
Civile,  and  that  in  its  turn  was  suppressed  by  a  new  Concordat 
drawn  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old  one. 

It  will  perhaps  be  asked  whether  we  mean  that  Napoleon 
desired  to  exalt  the  power  of  Rome,  and  to  this  the  answer  must 
be  both  Yes  and  No.  He  had  the  discernment  to  perceive,  what 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  cognizance  of  M.  Paul  Bert,  that 
religion  is  the  natural  ally,  and  not  the  natural  enemy,  of  authority 
and  social  order;  and  he  was  resolved  for  the  consolidation  of  his 
own  supremacy,  in  a  country  where,  as  it  was  officially  declared, 
“  the  Catholic  religion  is  that  of  the  great  majority,”  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Pope.  Certainly  he  desired  to  be  himself 
independent  of  control  from  Rome  or  from  any  other  quarter,  but 
he  had  no  desire  that  his  Church  should  be  so.  And  as  he  ex¬ 
pected  always  to  be  able  to  keep  the  Pope  under  his  thumb,  by 
physical  force  or  otherwise,  there  seemed  no  readier  means  of 
ruling  absolutely,  and  at  the  same  time  iu  a  seemly  and  respectable 
manner — appealing  to  the  religious  conscience,  and  not  outraging 
it — over  the  actual  Church  than  to  make  the  Pope  its  absolute 
master.  In  such  a  bargain  Rome,  which  can  afford  to  watch  and  wait, 
is  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  and  Napoleon 
was  already  beginning  to  discover  this  before  his  fall.  And  with 
him  fell,  not  the  Concordat,  but  the  iron  hand  which  had  sought 
to  wield  it  as  an  instrument  of  imperial  despotism.  Its  first  apr 
pearauce  had  been  the  signal  for  a  revived  ultramontanism  both  of 
theory  and  practice.  And  that  tendency  was  strengthened  as  well 
by  the  autocratic  grasp  it  secured  to  the  Pope  over  the  national 
episcopate,  as  by  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  civil  despotism  over  the 
national  Church,  which  led  clergy  and  laity  alike  to  turn  to  Rome  as 
the  one  harbour  of  refuge.  Thenceforth,  as  in  Germany  under 
the  Falk  laws,  the  religious  party  became  identified  with  the 
Ultramontane  party.  Men  like  De  Maistre,  Lamennais,  and  De 
Bonald  gave  literary  expression  to  this  revived  Ultramontane 
enthusiasm,  and  the  experience  of  the  last  half  century  has  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated  its  predominance  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  French  Church.  It  is  true  that  Bonaparte  ap¬ 
pealed,  when  it  suited  h*  purpose,  to  the  Gallican  liberties  and 
the  Articles  of  1682,  but  his  practical  interpretation  of  them  was 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Church,  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  result  of  driving  it,  as  it  had  never  before  been  driven,  into 
the  arms  of  Rome.  The  series  of  events  which  led  up  to  this 
conclusion  cannot  indeed  justly  be  attributed  to  Gallicanism,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  but  to  influences  radically  opposed  to  it.  Still  less 
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is  it  Gallicanism,  but  the  directly  opposite  principle  in  the  religious 
sphere,  that  will  be  furthered  by  the  yet  more  drastic  regime  in 
Church  matters  which  the  present  Government  of  France  threatens 
to  establish.  And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  report  to  which  we 
referred  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  reactionary  impulse 
produced  by  what  looks  like  an  infatuated  assault,  not  only  on  all 
ecclesiastical  but  all  religious  life,  may  extend  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  France. 


PERILS  OF  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

HE  thefts  lately  committed  at  Dunecht  and  Brynldnallt  have 
done  something  more  than  supply  the  daily  newspapers  with 
thrilling  poster  headings  ;  they  have  added  a  new  charm,  in  death 
as  well  as  in  life,  to  the  “  sweet  security  of  streets.”  We  say 
thefts,  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  class-name  ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  by  the  best  authorities  that  body-snatching  is  not 
larceny.  There  is  property  in  a  grave,  and  presumably  in  a  collin, 
but  not,  it  would  appear,  in  what  the  coffin  contains.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  technical  dispute  of  limited  interest.  To  the  ordinary 
mind  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  Dunecht  misdemeanour  combines, 
it  would  appear,  the  attractions  of  theft  and  murder,  to  which  the 
newspapers  already  referred  to  do  not  hesitate  to  add  other 
fascinations.  The  heading  “  Theft  of  an  Earl’s  Body  ”  appears  to 
imply  a  dim  notion  on  the  part  of  the  ingenious  reporter  or  sub¬ 
editor  who  is  responsible  for  it,  to  the  effect  that  holders  of  that 
rank  in  the  peerage  have  bodies  of  a  peculiar  kind  corporeally 
distinguished  from  the  bodies  of  commoners,  and  even,  we 
presume,  from  those  of  viscounts  on  the  one  hand  and  mar¬ 
quesses  on  the  other.  Indeed  it  is  quite  probable  that  he 
would  be  much  puzzled  to  distinguish  between  the  strict  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  a  phrase  as  an  Earl’s  coronet  and  the  absurdity 
of  such  a  phrase  as  an  Earl's  body.  Putting  all  these  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  cases  aside,  however,  there  remains  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  both.  Both  have  what  has  been  called  the 
casse-tete  attraction — the  interest  of  a  tangle  which  has  to  be 
unravelled — and  both  have  other  elements  which  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  As  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Brynkinallt  robbery, 
lucrative  crimes  of  that  kind  are  indeed  getting  almost  hackneyed. 
It  will  be  necessary  soon  to  add  a  fourth  list  to  those  which  now 
open  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  to  revive  the  convenient  short¬ 
hand  by  which  our  forefathers  used  to  designate  the  fortune  of  a 
bride  or  the  personal  property  of  a  deceased  millionaire  thus : — • 

On  the  5th  instant  the  Earl  of  Dasii  of  a  jewel  casket  at  Trehurgle, 
Cornwall  (30,000!.) 

A  second  parenthesis  might  contain  the  amount  of  reward 
offered.  The  other  crime  (for  it  amply  deserves  that  name,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  more  specific  legal  designation)  is  fortunately  not 
likely  to  be  so  common. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that,  if  Lord  Crawford  had 
not  been  embalmed,  his  body  could  not  have  been  stolen,  which  is 
■certainly  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  effectual  moral  to  draw.  A  more  obvious  and  more  practical 
one  would  be  to  say  that  burying  in  vaults  offers  the  strongest 
temptation  to  this  sort  of  sacrilege.  Yet,  again,  it  is  tolerably 
obvious  that,  if  the  reported  omission  of  the  iron  door  at  the 
mouth  of  the  crypt  be  a  fact,  the  business  of  the  tomb-breakers 
was  made  easier  still.  Such  masonry  as  is  described,  if  fitted 
with  a  door  such  as  bankers’  strong-rooms  have,  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impregnable  ;  but  mere  slabs  of  stone,  resting  in  their  places 
only  by  their  own  weight  and  a  little  mortar,  could  offer  no  very 
formidable  resistance  to  besiegers  who  knew  what  they  were  about. 
As,  however,  nobody  could  reasonably  have  anticipated  that 
such  a  crime  would  be  committed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  pre¬ 
cautions  which  suggest  themselves  easily  enough  after  the  fact 
were  not  taken  before  it.  If,  as  may  be  hoped  and  believed,  the 
idea  of  paying  blackmail  is  steadily  rejected  by  the  family,  we  are 
not  very  likely  to  hear  of  imitations  of  the  deed.  Advocates  of 
cremation  will  probably  make  the  most  of  it;  though,  as  cremation 
supposes  the  retaining  of  the'ashes,  and  in  a  form  which  would  make 
them  eminently  portable  property,  not  much  would  in  reality  be 
gained,  for  the  columbaria  which  held  the  urns  would  be  just  as 
easily  violated  as  the  Dunecht  crypt.  The  ordinary  churchyard,  not 
retired  from  the  ways  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  fashion  of  burial, 
which  accepts  the  destiny  of  earth  to  earth,  are  probably  the  best 
safeguards  against  similar  post-mortem  inconveniences.  Mean¬ 
while,  it  is  certain  that  everybody  who  has  a  lively  imagination, 
a  memory  capable  of  lending  itself  to  that  imagination  with  some 
docility,  and  a  vigorous  interest  in  what  is  going  on,  will  for  some 
time  be  sure  that  any  odd-looking  bundle  which  met  his  eyes 
during  the  month  of  September  contained  the  late  Lord 
Crawford's  remains.  Already  persons  of  such  unerring  vision 
that  they  can  tell  a  mummy  from  the  top  of  an  omnibus  have 
communicated  their  reminiscences  to  the  ear  of  a  grateful  public, 
and  others  will  assuredly  do  the  like  if  fate  and  newspaper  editors 
permit.  There  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  appear  to  feel  a  cer¬ 
tain  pleasure  in  talking  of  graves,  and  to  them  Lord  Crawford’s  mis¬ 
fortune  must  be  an  unmixed  boon.  To  some  other  people  it  will 
probably  be  chiefly  memorable  as  a  fresh  instance  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  incurable  want  of  decency  which  the  multiplication  of 
newspapers  has  inflicted  on  this  age.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
striking,  and  could  hardly  be  concealed.  But  what  business  the 
average  newspaper  reader  has  with  “  the  impression  made  by  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  deceased  on  the  carefully-prepared 


sawdust,”  with  the  wishes  of  a  widow  as  to  the  spot  selected 
for  her  husband’s  last  resting-place,  and  with  other  matters  less 
suitable  still  for  publication,  we  at  least  cannot  see.  “My  people 
loves  to  have  it  so  ”  is,  we  presume,  the  excuse — a  sufficiently 
feeble  one. 

If  the  advantages  of  churchyards  over  stately  but  lonely  vaults 
in  parks,  and  the  necessity  of  making  vaults  secure,  if  they  are 
made  at  all,  are  the  subjects  of  the  chief  reflections  which  any¬ 
body  has  any  business  to  make  on  the  Dunecht  matter,  it  is  not 
so  in  reference  to  the  more  cheerful  subject  of  Lord  Trevor’s 
loss.  We  speak,  of  course,  from  our  own  point  of  view,  for 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  subject  is  a  cheerful  one  to  the  loser  of 
several  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  jewelry.  Here  everybody  may 
be  said  to  have  an  interest ;  for  though  everybody  has  not  got  several 
thousand  pounds’  worth  of  jewelry,  everybody  is  proportionately 
exposed  to  a  similar  loss.  Besides,  it  may  plausibly  be  con¬ 
tended  that  details  ought  to  be  published  in  order  to  prevent 
innocent  and  guileless  people  from  buying  diamond  tiaras  which 
happen  to  be  offered  them  at  a  cheap  price,  and  so  defeating  the 
ends  of  justice.  There  is  really  something  interesting  (putting 
questions  of  morality  aside)  in  a  “  good  ”  robbery,  and  this 
interest  is  entirely  free  from  the  morbid  elements  which 
enter  into  curiosity  about  murder,  and,  we  may  add,  about 
violations  of  the  sanctity  of  the  grave.  A  good  burglary 
or  robbery  from  a  house,  even  without  infraction,  requires 
very  careful  planning  and  the  display  of  much  ingenious  general¬ 
ship.  Hitherto  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  ingenuity  was  dis¬ 
played  at  Brynkinallt.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  hanging  of  a  rope 
out  of  the  window,  which  was  obviously  insufficient  to  support  a 
man,  which  left  a  twenty-feet  drop  to  the  ground,  and  which 
would  have  landed  the  rather  enterprising  dropper  on  a  flower¬ 
bed  where  his  traces  must  have  been  seen,  does  not  look  artistic. 
Nor  can  the  plan  of  leaving  the  key  of  a  door,  through  which  exit 
had  apparently  been  made,  under  a  dining-room  sofa,  be  com¬ 
mended  in  itself.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  art  of 
burglary  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other,  celare  artem  is  the  great 
thing,  and  an  apparent  clumsiness  may  sometimes  have  the  best 
effects  in  drawing  the  hounds  off  the  scent.  An  inference,  how¬ 
ever,  which  supports  that  drawn  from  the  rope  and  the  key  is 
undoubtedly  given  by  the  authoritative  announcement  that  the 
jewels  were  not,  as  has  been  said,  carelessly  left  in  an  open  ward¬ 
robe,  but  were  securely  locked  in  a  case  built  into  the  wall.  Such 
being  the  fact,  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  say  that  correspondence 
with  some  one  who  was,  or  had  been,  an  inmate  of  the  house  must 
have  been  indispensable  to  the  thieves.  The  theory  that  the  booty 
is  even  now  concealed  somewhere  in  the  park  at  Brynkinallt  does  not 
seem  to  have  much  to  recommend  it,  except  the  attractiveness  of 
the  general  idea.  A  large  park,  traversed  by  a  river,  and  thickly 
wooded,  is  an  easy  place  to  get  out  of  to  those  who  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  its  topography,  and  there  never  is  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  studying  tne  topography  of  a  place  like  Brynkinallt.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  what  is  called  in  Arctic  travelling  a  cache  of 
the  jewelry  has  been  made,  it  might  remain  concealed  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  for  it  does  not  always  happen  that  even  he  who  hides 
can  find  in  such  cases.  A  park  with  some  thousand  pounds’  worth 
of  jewelry  concealed  somewhere  about  it  would  be  unique  among 
demesnes. 

Both  these  incidents  seem  to  show  that  of  all  precautions  which 
people  of  considerable  fortune,  who  have  large  houses  and  valu¬ 
able  property  in  them,  can  take,  the  most  indispensable  (and  we 
think  we  are  safe  in  saying  the  least  generally  observed)  is  the 
appointment  of  a  perambulating  watchman.  Malefactors  of  all 
kinds  very  easily  get  to  know  the  arrangements  of  a  house,  and 
the  hours  at  which  the  various  classes  of  servants  are  engaged  or 
not  on  their  respective  duties.  There  are  long  hours  during  the 
day,  and  of  course  much  longer  hours  during  the  night,  in  which 
it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  any  body  entering  or  descending  by  a 
window,  rummaging  in  a  room,  or  even  engaged  in  abnormal  ope¬ 
rations  on  an  outbuilding  like  the  Dunecht  chapel,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  noticed.  The  house  servants  have  their  regular  times  of 
attending  to  their  respective  departments,  and  their  regular  times 
for  absence  from  the  regions  they  control.  Gardeners  (who,  in  a 
fashion,  do  perform  an  irregular  kind  of  outpost  duty)  are  not  alw,  ys 
at  work  ;  grooms  and  stablemen,  by  the  very  architectural  arrai  ge- 
ments  of  most  houses,  are  out  of  the  way,  even  if  they  did  not 
generally  entertain  a  profound  belief  that  no  animal  posse,  sing 
less  than  four  legs  deserves  their  attention  ;  gamekeepers’  opera¬ 
tions  lie  too  far  from  the  house,  as  a  rule ;  and  a  house  porter 
is  naturally  not  of  much  use,  unless  the  enemy  politely  makes  his 
approaches  by  the  front  door.  If  the  great  country  houses  of 
England  were  examined  systematically,  we  imagine  that  not  many 
would  be  found  (though  there  undoubtedly  are  some)  where  there 
is  anything  like  a  regular  day  watchman,  even  if  there  is  a  night 
one.  Accordingly,  while  robberies  in  town  are  generally  com¬ 
mitted  at  night,  those  in  the  country  are  at  least  as  often, 
if  not  more  often,  committed  in  broad  daylight ;  either— as 
in  this  case — during  church-time,  or  during  dinner-time  in 
the  summer,  or  at  some  other  period  which  involves  a  regular 
and  well-ascertained  alteration  of  domestic  habits.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  a  watchman’s  perambulations  might  be  in  their  turn 
watched.  But  few  houses  are  so  large  that  the  rounds  would  give 
opportunity  for  entrance  or  escape  without  at  least  a  great  chance 
of  detection,  while  such  operations  as  that  which  must  necessarily 
have  taken  place  at  Dunecht  would  be  simply  impossible.  Stabs 
of  stone  weighing  many  hundredweight  are  not  removed,  even  if 
they  are  uncemented,  in  a  minute,  or  in  a  few  minutes.  Consider- 
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ing  the  immense  value  of  the  property  which  many  English 
country  houses  contain,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a 
thief  can  get  off  if  he  once  clears  the  open  circle  of  lawn  and 
garden,  a  little  more  pains  in  guarding  them  than  is  generally  taken 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  desirable. 


THE  NORTH  BORNEO  COMPANY. 

WITH  a  tardiness  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  public 
attention  has  at  last  been  generally  directed  to  a  recent 
transaction  which  promises  to  be  of  some  importance  in  our 
colonial  affairs.  The  incorporation  by  Royal  Charter  of  a  North 
Borneo  Company,  which  proposes  to  take  upon  itself  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  territory  considerably  bigger  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
may  very  conceivably  be  the  beginning  of  much.  The  Company 
may  die  a  premature  death,  and  nothing  more  be  heard  about  it ; 
but  even  if  it  fails  to  gain  permanent  success,  it  may  live  long 
■enough  to  compromise  the  nation.  The  names  which  appear  on 
the  list  of  Directors  of  the  Provisional  Association  to  which  the 
charter  has  been  granted  are  a  guarantee  that  the  Company  is  to 
be  organized  for  a  serious  purpose.  That  purpose  entails  the 
establishment  of  English  factories  throughout  the  territory  which 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company  is  to  rule  with  all  but  nominal 
sovereign  power.  Should  the  Company  become  bankrupt,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  these  settlements  could  be  deserted,  and 
so  a  permanent  addition,  which  may  be  of  great  value,  but  may 
also  only  prove  a  source  of  expense,  will  be  made  to  our  colonial 
possessions.  The  Company  nominally  holds  its  sovereign  rights 
as  delegated  on  certain  conditions,  from  the  Sultans  of  Bruuei  and 
Sooloo ;  but  it  can  only  accept  them  for  the  Crown,  and  the  Crown 
is  therefore  practically  responsible  for  the  Company,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a  governing  body.  It  is  worth  while  looking  into  the 
history  and  nature  of  a  corporation  which  may  compel  much 
attention  further  on. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company  is  a  familiar  one  enough  in  the  history  of  European 
settlement  in  the  East.  A  British  subject,  Mr.  Alfred  Dent,  by 
.means  of  which  we  know  nothing,  gains  from  certain  barbarous 
potentates  a  delegation  of  their  sovereign  claims  over  certain  ter¬ 
ritories.  lie  then  proposes  to  utilize  the  concession  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Company,  which  is  to  work  these  territories  as  private 
property.  The  territories  in  question  are  to  be  held  from  the 
Sultan  of  Bruuei,  the  Pangeran  Tamongong,  who,  it  seems,  is  his 
•chief  Minister,  and  from  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo.  The  hrst  of  these 
cedes  his  rights  in  three  separate  deeds,  referring  to  different  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  the  other  two  in  one  each.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
the  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo  cede  rights  over  the  same  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  the  Pangeran  Tamongong  sells  his  right  of  private 
property  in  a  district  of  which  the  sovereignty  has  already  been 
ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei,  who  also  distinguishes  clearly 
between  what  he  sells  as  his  personal  estate  and  what  as  country 
over  which  he  has  only  a  right  of  supremacy.  What  the  Sultan  of 
Brunei,  who  would  appear  to  include  the  other  two,  sells  to 
bis  “  trusty  and  well-beloved  friends,  the  grantees,”  is  “  certain 
portions  of  the  dominions  owned  by  him,  comprising  the  entire 
northern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Borneo,  from  the  Sulaman  River 
on  the  west  coast  of  Maludu  Bay,  and  to  the  river  Paitan,  and 
thence  the  entire  eastern  coast  as  far  as  the  Sibuco  River,  com¬ 
prising  the  States  of  Paitan,  Sugut,  Bangaya,  Labuk,  Sandakan, 
Nina  Batangan,and  Mumiang,  and  other  lands  as  far  as  the  Sibuco 
River;  furthermore,  the  provinces  of  Ivimanis  and  Benoni,  the 
province  of  Pappar,  and  the  territory  of  Gaya  Bay  and  Sapangar 
Bay,  with  all  the  land  and  islands  belonging  thereto,  and  likewise 
the  island  of  Banquey.”  Over  these  dominions — some  hundreds  of 
miles  of  coast  in  all — the  Sultan  of  Brunei  cedes  his  whole  rights 
of  sovereignty  to  the  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company,  who  is  to  govern  them,  under  the  title  of 
Maharajah  of  Sabah  (North  Borneo)  and  Rajah  of  Gaya  and 
Sandakan.  The  cession  is  made  for  “  certain  considerations  ” — 
namely,  for  a  rent  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  the 
Sultan  of  Brunei,  three  thousand  to  his  chief  Minister — whom 
the  Company  promises  to  “  protect  with  kindness  ” — and  live 
thousand  to  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo — in  all,  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  or  some  four  thousand  pounds.  These  concessions  were 
originally  made  to  Mr.  Alfred  Dent  personally.  The  Provisional 
Association  was  formed  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between 
bim  and  the  Company  to  be  incorporated  ;  and  now  the 
Royal  Charter  asked  for  has  been  granted.  From  this  docu¬ 
ment  it  is  clear  that  the  British  Government  is  to  assume  the 
virtual,  though  indirect,  sovereignty  over  all  the  territories  to  be 
taken  in  band  by  the  Company  about  to  be  formed.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultans  is  indeed  recognized,  but  only  as  far  as 
concerns  their  right  to  the  due  payment  of  their  trilling  rents. 
Most  of  the  other  articles  of  the  Charter  are  worded  so  as  to  secure 
.at  least  the  indirect  control  of  the  British  Government  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  Company.  Apart  from  those  stipulations  as  to 
the  suppression  of  slavery  and  good  treatment  of  the  natives  which 
could  scarcely  be  absent,  the  action  of  the  Company  is  subjected 
in  various  ways  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Company’s  representative  is  to  be  subject  to  his 
approval ;  it  can  make  no  transfer  of  its  grants  or  commissions,  or 
have  dealings  with  foreign  Powers  except  with  his  consent ;  and 
be  is  to  be  the  judge  of  all  disputes  between  it  and  the  Sultans. 
The  Secretary  of  State — in  other  words,  the  British  Government — 


is  to  have  the  supreme  authority  over  all  the  doings  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  must  therefore,  in  the  last  resort,  be  responsible 
for  it. 

In  estimating  the  probable  consequences  of  the  granting  of  this 
charter,  the  main  thing  to  be  considered  is  what  the  Sultans 
really  have  ceded  to  Mr.  Dent.  Looking  merely  at  the  data  supplied 
to  us  by  the  preamble  of  the  Charter  itself,  it  would  not  seem  to  be 
anything  considerable.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  rights  of  any 
real  value  over  such  large  territories  would  be  bartered  even  in 
Borneo  for  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  be  divided 
among  three  persons.  The  Sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sooloo,  if  they 
were  virtually  rulers  of  these  countries,  would  not  reduce  them¬ 
selves  to  the  condition  of  the  most  helpless  of  Indian  protected 
princes  for  so  trifling  a  consideration.  The  rights  which  can  be 
so  lightly  parted  with  must  be  of  a  very  nominal  kind.  This 
appears  plainly  from  the  preamble  of  the  charter,  but  it  is  other¬ 
wise  notorious.  The  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan  of  Sooloo  are 
scarcely  even  nominal.  Such  as  they  are,  he  has  already  ceded 
them  to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  obscure  little  wars 
which  are  chronic  in  the  Spanish  Philippine  colonies.  They  pro¬ 
bably  amounted  in  practice  to  no  more  than  a  traditional  claim  to 
tribute  whenever  he  was  strong  enough  to  enforce  payment 
of  it.  The  country  over  which  he  really  rules  is  a  group  of 
islands  to  the  North-East  of  Borneo.  "Whoever  takes  his  rights 
takes  simply  a  species  of  pirate  kingship  which  will  be  effectual 
or  not  according  to  the  fighting  power  of  the  holder.  The  position 
of  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  is  essentially  similar.  To  the  greater 
part  of  his  nominal  kingdom  he  holds  very  much  the 
relation  which  the  later  Sultans  at  Delhi  held  to  Oudh  or  Bengal. 
They  had  a  right  of  giving  an  investiture,  which  was  worth 
paying  for  when  it  could  not  be  extorted  by  force.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  what  Mr.  Dent,  or  the  Company  which  is 
to  take  over  Mr.  Dent’s  rights,  really  has  acquired  is  the  power  to 
hunt,  to  kill,  and  to  skin  the  bear,  if  it  is  able.  The  North  Borneo 
Company  will  take  the  position  of  the  Sultan  as  the  holder  of 
certain  more  or  less  indefinite  rights  of  sovereignty,  which  must 
be  made  effectual  by  force  of  arms.  The  example  of  Rajah 
Brooke  of  Sarawak  is  there  to  show  how  worthless  any  investi¬ 
ture  the  Company  may  receive  from  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  will  be 
if  they  cannot  make  it  good  by  force.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Company  have  any  settled  scheme  of 
conquest ;  but  the  whole  history  of  European  settlement  in  the 
East  goes  to  show  that  conquest  must  be  the  result  of  their 
establishment  in  Borneo.  Factories  must  be  set  up  among  savage 
or  semi-savage  tribes  in  a  permanent  state  of  hostility  to  one 
another,  and  not  likely  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the  exercise 
by  total  aliens  of  a  more  effectual  control  than  has  hitherto  been 
enforced  by  the  Sultans.  The  savage  character  of  Dyaks  and 
Malays  is  well  known ;  and  the  Bornese  of  Chinese  descent  have 
long  been  organized  in  societies  to  defend  their  own  interests, 
and,  are  perfectly  ready  to  fight  for  them.  The  factories  will 
have  to  be  made  safe  by  the  establishment  of  an  armed  force. 
Quarrels  will  certainly  arise  with  the  native  chiefs,  and,  as  a 
universal  experience  shows,  can  only  end  by  European  conquest. 
Trade  will  open  the  way  for  the  foundation  of  an  Empire,  as  it 
has  always  done  since  Europeans  first  made  their  way  into  the 
East. 

Nor  will  the  relations  of  the  Company  be  confined  to  the 
Sultans  and  the  various  tribes.  The  sixth  article  of  the  Charter, 
which  provides  that  “  the  dealings  of  the  Company  with  any 
foreign  Power”  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  English 
Government,  shows  that  the  possibility  of  such  relations  arising  is 
already  contemplated.  And  before  the  Company  is  yet  well  in 
existence,  it  has  been  the  object  of  attention  and  even  diplomatic 
action  on  the  part  of  Holland  and  Spain.  The  relations  of  the 
Company  with  Spain  are  likely  to  be  very  slight.  That  country 
is  scarcely  able  to  manage  the  Philippines,  and  its  interests  in 
Borneo  are  nearly  null ;  its  rights,  too,  to  interfere  are  of  the 
most  shadowy  kind.  But  the  case  is  different  with  Holland.  The 
Dutch  have  been  left  behind  in  the  development  of  European 
Powers,  but  they  have  a  great  colonial  empire  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  one  that  is  still  growing.  They  already  have  a  settlement  in 
the  south  of  Borneo,  and  have  established  a  protectorate  over 
several  of  the  southern  princes.  In  1847  the  English  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  a  further  extension  of  their 
power  in  the  island  by  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Brunei, 
binding  that  sovereign  not  to  cede  more  territory  to  any  European 
Power  except  England.  It  is  true  that  the  Dutch  do  not  appear 
inclined  to  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  Company's  proposed 
rule  in  North  liorneo  in  any  way.  We  even  hear  of  proposals  to  come 
to  an  arrangement  as  to  the  respectivesphereof  the  Company ’section 
and  their  own.  That  is  to  say,  the  North  Borneo  Company  and 
the  Dutch  are  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  how  much  of  the 
island  each  of  them  is  to  be  considered  entitled  to  conquer.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  conquest  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  action  of 
the  Company.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  piece  of  inconsistency 
that  a  scheme  of  this  nature  should  be  approved  by  a  Ministry 
which  has  made  such  unseemly  haste  to  surrender  already  acquired 
territory  in  the  Transvaal,  and  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  British 
subjects  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  an  escape  from  responsibility. 
The  establishment  of  an  English  Government  in  North  Borneo 
would  doubtless  be  a  benefit  to  all  concerned.  The  natives  would 
gain  by  the  control  of  a  civilized  authority.  Their  prosperity, 
as  well  as  our  commercial  interests,  would  be  served  by 
the  peaceful  and  intelligent  development  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Borneo.  Nevertheless,  it  is  strange  to  find  a 
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scheme  for  doing  this  by  an  extension  of  our  colonial  empire 
promoted  by  a  Ministry  which  has  the  happiness  to  include 
among  its  members  Messrs.  Bright,  Chamberlain,  and  Courtney. 
And,  apart  from  the  strangeness  that  such  men  should  do 
such  a  thing,  we  think  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is"  proposed  to  be  done.  The  example,  not  only  of  the 
East  India  Company,  hut  of  the  Company  established  to  colonize 
New  Zealand,  proves  that  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  tolerate 
the  prolonged  existence  of  corporations  exercising  sovereign 
powers  abroad.  If  we  are  to  take  North  Borneo  into  our  hands,  it 
would  he  better  to  follow  the  precedent  of  Fiji,  and  do  so  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  Crown.  To  develop  the  resources  of  North 
Borneo  by  a  trading  Company  under  the  protection  of  a  Colonial 
Government  is  one  thing.  To  bring  into  existence  a  corporation 
exercising  sovereign  powers,  maintaining  its  own  fleet  and  army, 
making  its  own  little  wars  under  the  indirect  control  of.  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  is  ultimately  responsible  for  it,  is 
quite  another.  If  it  were  likely  that  the  corporation  could  enter 
at  once  into  the  peaceful  government  of  the  territory  ceded  to  it, 
the  reasons  against  establishing  it  would  still  be  strong.  They  are 
doubled  in  strength  by  the  probability  that  it  can  only  make  its 
rule  a  reality  by  a  series  of  little  wars  which  would  endanger  it 
financially  and  complicate  its  relations  to  the  Home  Government. 
The  nation  would  in  the  long  run  have  to  take  up  the  task  of 
settling  the  country ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  not  even  the 
Ministry  who  surrendered  the  Transvaal  could  allow  a  Company 
established  with  its  consent  to  be  destroyed,  and  its  agents 
slaughtered  by  Dyaks  and  Malays. 


SALE  OF  THE  SUNDERLAND  LIBRARY. 

THE  first  days  of  the  sale  of  the  Sunderland  Library  have  sur¬ 
passed  all  expectation.  This  sale  was  particularly  interesting, 
because  it  was  certain  to  show,  beyond  possibility  of  error,  the 
direction  in  which  the  tide  of  fashion  is  setting.  We  confess  that 
the  appearance  of  the  books,  huddled  together  on  the  dingy  shelves 
of  the  sale-room,  did  not  impress  us  very  favourably.  The  Library 
has  not  always  been  carefully  watched.  Many  of  the  books  were 
ill  bound  originally,  and  the  calf-leather  or  vellum  covers  had 
grown  seedy  by  lapse  of  time.  The  interiors  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  clean  and  well  preserved.  Some  very  valuable  books,  it  is 
true,  had  lost  leaves  here  and  there,  and  miniatures  had  been  cut 
out  of  some  MSS.,  while  the  cruel  plough  of  the  binder  had  de¬ 
faced  the  fair  margins  of  others,  and  others,  again,  were  water- 
stained.  Still,  these  were  the  exceptions ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
margins  and  condition  generally  were  highly  respectable.  It 
seemed  certain  that  no  fictitious  value  would  be  given  to  the  books 
by  rare  old  bindings  and  the  arms  of  the  famous  collectors  of  the 
past.  The  question  arose,  Would  modern  taste  applaud  that  of 
the  old  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  endorse  his  judgment,  by  bidding 
great  prices  for  books  which  he  may  have  bought  comparatively 
cheap  ?  On  this  subject,  too,  we  had  doubts.  Classical  books  are 
no  longer  read,  and  we  hardly  anticipated  the  prices  that  were  to 
be  paid  for  certain  early  printed  volumes.  The  collection  is 
necessarily  deficient  in  almost  all  the  newer  varieties  of  fashion¬ 
able  literature.  The  vignettes  of  the  later  eighteenth  century,  the 
books  of  the  Romantic  school,  original  editions  of  Shelley 
and  Keats,  and  other  modern  poets,  one  could  not  expect  to  find  in 
the  Sunderland  Library.  It  seemed  certain,  however,  that  early  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  modern  European  classics,  as  Dante,  Ariosto,  Boccaccio, 
were  well  represented;  and,  as  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  collected 
some  of  the  poets  of  the  Pleiad,  and  possessed  original  editions  of 
plays  by  Boursault,  later  volumes  of  the  catalogue  may  prove  that 
he  did  not  neglect  Ronsard,  Villon,  the  Romance  of  the  Rose, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine.  He  was  also  rich  in  Americana, 
which  are  now  so  greedily  sought  by  Transatlantic  purchasers. 

If  it  be  true  that  sums  like  25,000 1.  were  ottered  for  the  col¬ 
lection  as  a  whole,  dealers  must  have  either  underrated  its  value 
or  supposed  that  “holders”  were  very  anxious  to  “part.”  Up  to 
the  present  moment  each  day’s  sale  has  averaged,  we  think,  about 
2,000 1.,  Wednesday’s  sale  alone  exceeding  4,000/.  At  this  rate  the 
first  twelve  days’  buying  and  selling,  which  only  take  us  as  far  as 
the  esteemed  works  of  Chappuzeau  and  Chardin,  will  produce  a 
sum  equal  to  that  said  to  have  been  ottered  for  the  whole  library. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Americans  were  particularly  anxious  to 
purchase  the  collection  en  bloc.  We  cannot  be  expected,  after  all 
their  recent  sporting  victories,  and  their  acquisition  of  the  Cesnola 
Cyprian  collection,  to  grieve  at  their  disappointment.  Mr. 
Quaritch  spoke  to  these  enemies  in  the  gate,  and  also  faced  the 
French  champions  with  much  firmness,  though  M.  Techener 
occasionally  overcame  his  stubborn  resistance.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  days  the  sale  of  the  whole  collection  will  cover. 
Estimating  the  letters  from  A  to  CHA  as  covering  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  library,  there  still  remain  about  fifty  days  of 
the  delight  of  battle.  We  can  scarcely  expect  any  other  books 
to  equal  in  price  the  famous  Boccaccios’  Bibles,  and  the  St. 
Augustine,  but  perhaps  100,000/.  may  be  regarded  as  a  moderate 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  library.  So  excellent  an  investment 
are  books,  if  people  buy  the  right  books.  We  are  obliged  to  take 
this  commercial  view,  because  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
many  purchasers  will  look  on  their  treasures  as  literature. 
Anacreon  is  more  easily  read  in  a  Tauchnitz  edition  (“  cost  you  a 
shilling,”  as  Pepys  would  have  said)  than  in  the  original  edition 
of  Stephanus,  and  the  Mazarine  Bible  is  more  inconvenient  to 


study  than  an  inexpensive  copy  from  what  the  Times  calls  “  The 
Caledonian,”  and  mortals  call  the  Clarendon  Press. 

We  may  look  at  a  few  examples  of  the  prices  brought  by  sepa¬ 
rate  books,  as  illustrative  of  the  tendency  of  modern  taste,  and  of 
the  abundance  of  modern  wealth.  The  poems  of  Scudery,  with 
Lee  Chevilles  (1649),  seem  rather  dear  at  ten  guineas.  The  first 
edition  of  HSschylus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Aldine  edition  of 
1518,  is  a  bargain  at  4/.  7s.  6 d.  M.  Techener  carried  off  De 
Albertini’s  De  Mirabilibus  Romes  (1510),  printed  on  vellum,  for  66/. 
The  same  champion  overthrew  Mr.  Quaritch  in  a  spirited  contest 
for  the  grammatical  works  of  Alexander  Gallus,  a  volume  that 
rejoices  in  painted  initial  letters  (41/.)  Amadis  de  Gaule  was 
in  a  state  of  unknightly  seediness — the  first  edition,  indeed,, 
but  cut,  and  patched,  and  clouted.  One  adventurous  spirit 
bid  10/.,  and  no  one  contested  his  possession  of  this  treasure. 
Americana,  of  course,  caused  wild  biddings.  The  Libro  Ultimo 
de  le  Indie  Occidentale  is  a  tiny  volume  in  vellum,  which  fetched' 
47/.  “A  true  Declaration  of  the  State  of  Virginia”  (1610), 
with  other  tracts,  the  original  value  perhaps  about  one  shilling- 
and  sixpence,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  143/.,  and  some 
New  England  tracts  fetched  1 1 1  /.  The  first  edition  of  Anacreon 
(1554),  printed  on  vellum,  was  the  first  book  that  produced  a 
really  exciting  contest.  France,  in  the  person  of  M.  Techener, 
fought  hard  for  this  masterpiece  of  Henri  Etienne.  The  binding 
bears  a  cardinal’s  hat ;  but  Brunet,  for  reasons  which  are  not  ap¬ 
parent,  believed  the  book  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Grolier. 
Mr.  Quaritch  secured  this  jewel  for  221/.  Libri  possessed  a  fine 
copy  of  this  book  on  paper ;  it  had  belonged  to  Daniel  Heinsius, 
and  contained  seventy-six  pages  of  manuscript  in  his  hand. 
Libri’s  copy  sold  in  1859  for  ll.  6s.  The  Sunderland  Library  copy 
on  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  10/.  10s. ;  and  Retny 
Belleau’s  translation  fetched  20/.  5s.  Remy  Belleau  is  the  poet 
whom  Queen  Mary,  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  new  tragedy,  prefers  to¬ 
ller  forgotten  Ohastelard.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
Anthology  (Lascarius,  Florence,  1494)  sold  for  51/.;  while  the 
Aldine  edition  (Venice,  1503)  brought  but  4/.  Alopa’s  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius  (Florence,  1496),  printed  on  vellum,  was  sold  for 
160/.  to  M.  Techener.  If  the  Sunderland  Library  contains  the- 
first  Florentine  Homer  on  vellum  there  will  be  a  battle  for  that 
beautiful  book  worthy  of  the  song  of  Homer  himself.  The  first 
edition  of  Apuleitis,  printed  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz  (1469),  seems  cheap,  as  prices  go,  at  64/.  M.  Techener 
outbid  Mr.  Quaritch  for  a  book  that  should  have  stayed  in  Eng¬ 
land — a  book  that  bore  the  autograph  of  William  Cecil,  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  secretary.  This  was  the  first  edition  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso  (Ferrara,  1516).  The  sum  of  300/.  won  this  desirable 
volume  for  some  purchaser  in  France.  The  greatest  of  all  con¬ 
tests  hitherto  has  been  that  for  the  Augustine  on  vellum  (Jenson, 
1475).  This  book  has  miniatures  of  fanciful  beauty;  for 
example,  a  hart  wounded  by  two  cupids,  and  St.  Augustine 
in  meditation.  M.  Techener  and  Mr.  Ellis  competed  till 
400/.  was  reached,  when  Mr.  Quaritch  took  up  the  bidding, 
and  the  Frenchman  and  he  went  on  till  980/.  was  attained. 
Here  there  was  a  pause,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  country¬ 
men  of  Gladiateur  were  sure  to  carry  away  the  St.  Augustine. 
But  the  English  representative  advanced  to  1,000/.,  which  is 
twenty-five  thousand  francs,  and  beyond  that  bid  M.  Techener  did 
not  care  to  go.  He  consoled  himself  with  a  rather  damaged 
Augustine,  printed  on  vellum  in  1470.  A  beautiful  MS.  copy  of 
the  Roman  du  Roi  Artus  remained  in  England,  being  ransomed 
for  535/.  The  illuminations  were  of  the  utmost  originality  and 
ingenuity.  Oresme’s  old  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Politics  (1489) 
seemed  very  cheap  at  61.,  after  all  these  great  prices. 

Next  day  some  of  the  works  of  the  French  Pleiad  were  sold, 
Les  Jeux,  of  Baif,  fetching  17/.  Henri  III.,  and  books  of  his 
reign,  are  much  in  fashion.  The  Balet  Comique  de  la  Royne,  of 
Beaujoyeulx,  valet  de  chambre  au  Roy,  brought  125/.,  and  M. 
Morgand  could  not  win  it  for  France.  A  book  by  Bejart,  one  of 
Moliere’s  troupe,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  poet,  seems  to  have 
attracted  no  attention.  Some  original  pieces  of  Joachim  du  Bellay 
fetched  40/.,  and  the  Rouen  edition  of  1597  sold  for  30/.,  though 
we  have  purchased  a  copy  of  the  same  for  as  manjr  shillings.  The 
binding  was  not  rich  or  rare,  but  was  stamped  with  two  M’s, 
possibly  the  monograph  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  A  rare  book  with 
De  Thou's  arms  fetched  41/.  At  the  time  of  Libri's  sale  De 
Thou’s  bees  were  not  nearly  so  much  valued.  The  great  book  o£ 
the  sale  was  “  the  first  Bible  printed  with  a  date  ”  at  Maintz,  in 
1462.  The  French  do  not  seem  to  care  for  Bibles  so  much  as  the 
Bible-loving  English.  Those  eminent  devotees,  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr. 
Quaritch,  carried  their  pious  enthusiasm  to  the  extent  of  1,600/., 
for  which  sum  the  latter  bore  away  “the  secret  of  England’s- 
greatness.”  Among  other  Bibles,  a  most  gorgeous  family  Bible, 
with  enormously  thick  old  morocco  covers,  lined  with  gilt  paper, 
clasped  with  prodigious  silver  clasps,  and  printed  on  vellum  (Ox¬ 
ford,  1717),  fetched  225/.  The  possession  of  this  workshould  at  once 
transform  a  manufacturing  into  a  county  family.  It  looks  like 
a  kind  of  Palladium,  and  is  a  perfectly  magnificent  example  of 
English  piety,  adorned  and  illustrated  by  English  taste.  A  book 
which  puzzles  us  is  the  poetry  of  Blanchon,  Joachim  Blanchon 
(1583),  with  a  portrait  of  Henry  III.  We  know  something  of  the 
bards  of  that  date,  but  Blanchon  has  escaped  the  historians  of  lite¬ 
rature  even  more  successfully  than  Jean  Chaperon  or  Scalion  de 
Virbluneau.  Blanchon’s  verses  were  sold  for  41/,,  as  much  as 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  volume  of  poetry  brings  at  auctions.  A  French 
translation  from  Boccaccio  (Bruges,  Colard  Mansion,  1476)  nearly 
reached  1,000/.,  but  stopped  at  920/.,  remaining  in  England. 
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Finally,  the  great  Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  the  tallest  in  the  world, 
fetched  585k — not  a  great  price,  but  the  volume  might  be  in  better 
condition.  The  moral  of  the  sale  is  that  poor  collectors  can 
scarcely  hope  for  really  good  books  in  this  age  of  long  purses. 
They  must  be  content  with  the  Elzevirian  crumbs  which  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland  seems  to  have  neglected. 


THE  STRIKE  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

THE  strike  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  has  some  features  of 
more  than  usual  interest.  The  expedient  which  has  often 
been  recommended  as  an  infallible  preventive  of  trade  quarrels  has 
been  in  operation  in  the  district  for  the  last  fourteen  years.  In 
1867  the  masters  and  workmen  agreed  to  set  up  a  Board  of  Arbi¬ 
tration,  and  until  Michaelmas  last  the  rate  of  wages  continued  to 
be  governed  by  its  decisions.  The  present  dispute  dates  in  some 
6ort  as  far  back  as  1876.  In  that  year  the  employers  appealed  to 
the  Board  for  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  terms  on  which  the 
men  were  then  working  had  been  fixed  in  1872.  At  that  time 
trade  was  exceedingly  brisk  in  the  Potteries,  as  in  most  other 
places,  and  the  workmen  found  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  rise  of 
ten  per  cent,  over  the  wages  they  had  up  to  that  time  been  re¬ 
ceiving.  Between  1872  and  1876  English  trade  had  undergone  a 
very  serious  reverse,  and  the  employers  were  able  to  lay  a  strong 
case  before  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  There  was  less  demand,  they 
said,  for  their  goods  at  home,  and  less  power  of  disposing  of  them 
in  foreign  markets.  The  introduction  of  protective  tariffs  had 
greatly  crippled  the  trade  with  the  Continent  and  America. 
England  could  undersell  the  foreign  producer  if  she  were  allowed 
to  put  her  wares  into  the  market  at  rates  proportionate  to 
the  cost  of  production  ;  but  when  to  that  was  added  the  duties 
which  had  to  be  paid  on  them  under  the  tariff,  she  found 
herself  undersold  by  the  native  producer.  On  this  first  occasion, 
however,  the  application  was  unsuccessful.  The  Board  of  Arbi¬ 
tration  could  not  be  brought  to  see  that  it  was  expedient  to 
make  a  general  reduction  in  wages,  and  they  remained  at  their 
old  rate  for  three  years  longer.  In  November  1879  the  masters 
renewed  their  application,  and  this  time  they  got  what  they 
wanted.  Lord  Hatlierton,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  arbitrator, 
compared  the  state  in  which  the  trade  had  been  in  1872  with  the 
state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  in  1879,  and  decided  that  a 
reduction  of  a  penny  in  the  shilling  would  best  meet  the  case. 
Accordingly,  from  November  1879  to  November  1881  these  were 
the  wages  paid.  The  reduction  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
men,  but  so  unwillingly  as  to  make  it  certain  that  they  would  re¬ 
open  the  question  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  In  November  of 
last  year  the  rate  of  wages  was  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  work¬ 
men,  to  the  arbitration  of  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  ;  and,  according  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  JSieics,  from  whose  narrative  we 
borrow  these  facts,  Sir  Thomas  described  the  “  battle  of  arguments 
and  figures  ”  as  one  of  the  “  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of 
working-class  intelligence  and  of  almost  paternal  relations  between 
employers  and  workmen”  that  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Sir 
Thomas  Brassey  decided  to  sustain  Lord  Hatherton’s  award.  The 
workmen  greatly  resented  this  decision,  but  no  immediate  action 
was  taken  in  opposition  to  it.  It  proved  fatal,  however,  to  the 
Board  of  Arbitration.  Notices  of  withdrawal  from  the  agreement 
to  be  bound  by  its  decisions  became  common ;  and,  as  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  is  useless  if  its  awards  are  not  to  be  universally 
accepted,  it  was  dissolved.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trade  year  the 
demand  for  a  rise  of  wages  was  renewed  ;  and,  on  its  refusal,  four 
weeks  ago,  some  20,000  people  ceased  to  work. 

It  is  seldom  that  in  a  strike  of  this  magnitude  the  right  is  so 
entirely  on  one  side.  In  the  majority  of  trade  disputes  the 
refusal  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration  has  come  from  the 
masters ;  and  we  are  very  far  from  saying  that  in  all  cases  such 
refusals  have  been  without  justification.  The  masters  have  often 
contended  that  the  points  in  dispute  were  not  such  as  they  could 
possibly  refer  to  any  decision  but  their  own.  It  is  evident  that 
the  question  whether  wages  ought  to  be  raised  may  depend  on 
considerations  which  have  only  a  remote  connexion  with  the  state 
•of  trade  at  the  moment  when  arbitration  is  proposed.  The  em¬ 
ployers,  for  example,  may  have  been  working  for  some  time  for 
very  inadequate  profits,  and  they  may  only  have  been  induced  to 
go  on  doing  this  by  the  hope  of  better  times  to  come.  In  theory 
wages  and  prices  depend  on  one  another;  but  an  employer  will 
sometimes  prefer  to  go  on  paying  the  same  wages  after  prices  have 
fallen  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  a  striae  and  the  disturbance  of 
trade  that  would  ensue  from  lowering  them.  If  this  has  happened 
pretty  often  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  employer  will  natur¬ 
ally  look  forward  to  a  rise  of  prices,  not  merely  as  to  a  time  when 
be  may  do  a  better  trade  than  formerly,  but  as  to  a  time  when 
be  may  recoup  himself  for  the  losses  incurred  when  times  were 
bad.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
masters  may  get  wrong  with  their  workmen.  The  workmen  see 
that  trade  has  improved,  that  orders  come  in  more  briskly,  and 
that  higher  prices  are  asked  and  obtained ;  and  they  infer  that 
the  pro  tits  made  by  the  masters  must  be  such  as  to  justify  an 
immediate  rise  of  wages.  They  would  be  large  enough  to  do 
this,  the  masters  reply,  if  wages  had  always  been  reduced  in 
proportion  to  profits  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  this  was  not  the  case, 
we  cannot  afford  to  raise  wages  until  the  losses  incurred  on  the 
inadequate  profits  realized  by  reason  of  their  not  being  reduced 
have  been  made  up.  This  is  not  an  issue  that  readily  lends  itself  to 


arbitration.  The  arbitrator  can  but  say  that  the  employer  is  earning 
so  much  now  as  against  so  much  which  he  was  earning  a  year  ago. 
He  cannot  determine  how  long  the  employer  must  go  on  earning 
this  increased  sum  before  he  will  have  made  that  aggregate  profit, 
without  which  in  the  long  run  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while 
to  keep  his  works  open.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  every  man 
must  judge  for  himself,  and  it  is  the  sense  that  this  must  be  so 
that  has  so  often  led  employers  to  reject  proposals  of  arbitration. 
Still  it  is  always  matter  for  regret  when  they  are  so  rejected, 
because  it  presents  the  masters  in  an  attitude  of,  to  say  the  least, 
apparent  want  of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  own  cause. 
There  will  always  be  a  presumption,  though  in  this  instance  it  is 
often  an  unfounded  one,  that  the  man  who  will  not  submit  his  case 
to  the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  a  third  person  has  a  secret  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  may  be  proved  in  the  wrong.  Employers  who  refuse 
arbitration  may  sometimes,  of  course,  be  actuated  by  this  feeling ; 
but  it  will  be  found,  we  suspect,  at  least  as  often  that  what  they 
f  ear  is  that  their  case  will  be  upset  on  paper  without  the  strength 
of  its  appeal  to  their  pockets  being  in  the  least  diminished. 

In  the  strike  in  the  Potteries  the  refusal  to  submit  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  has  come  from  the  other  side,  and,  moreover,  it  has  come 
after  a  long  course  of  years  during  which  the  system  of  referring 
all  disputes  about  wages  to  arbitration  has  been  completely  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  surprising  that  before  breaking  away  from  this  system 
the  men  should  not  have  considered  that  whatever  indisposition  has 
hitherto  been  felt  to  arbitration  has  almost  invariably  been  on  the 
side  of  the  masters.  The  grounds  on  which  the  workmen  demand 
a  rise  of  wages  are  usually  extremely  simple.  They  allege  that 
trade  is  brisker,  that  there  is  more  money  coming  in  to  the  masters, 
and  consequently  more  to  be  paid  out  to  the  workmen.  The  grounds 
on  which  the  employers  resist  a  rise  of  wages  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  of  a  much  more  recondite  kind.  Much  may  depend  on  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  put  before  the  arbitrator,  and  the  masters 
may  distrust  their  own  ability  or  that  of  their  representative  to  put 
their  case  in  the  really  effective  light  in  which,  if  properly  handled, 
they  believe  that  it  might  be  put.  It  is  a  genuine  victory  for  the 
men,  therefore,  to  have  got  arbitration  formally  established  as  the 
universal  method  of  deciding  disputes  about  wages.  If  occasionally 
wages  are  reduced  under  this  system  when  they  would  be  main¬ 
tained  without  it,  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  raised  or  main¬ 
tained  under  arbitration  when  they  would  remain  as  they  are  or 
be  lowered  without  arbitration  are  much  more  numerous.  In  the 
case  of  the  Potteries  the  masters  failed  to  get  a  reduction  for  three 
years  of  trade  depression,  while  the  men  have  as  yet  only  gone 
without  a  rise  of  wages  for  two  years  of  trade  revival.  It  seems 
like  madness,  therefore,  when  the  disputant  who  in  the  long  run 
has  by  far  the  most  to  hope  for  from  arbitration  is  the  first  to 
reject  arbitration  on  the  solitary  ground  that  the  award  has  gone 
against  him  in  two  instances.  Even  supposing  that  Sir  Thomas 
Brassey 's  award  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  improvement  which, 
trade  had  undergone  in  1880  was  really  sufficient  to  justify  an 
advance  in  wages,  it  would  have  been  infinitely  more  to  the  men’s 
interest  to  have  acquiesced  in  it  than  to  have  thrown  the  whole 
plan  of  arbitration  overboard,  and  fallen  back  upon  the 
old  brutal  method  of  refusing  to  work,  and  living  on  the  accumu¬ 
lations  stored  up  in  years  wdien  they  were  more  wisely  disposed. 
The  four  weeks  for  which  the  strike  has  already  lasted  will  have 
consumed  an  amount  of  reserve  funds  which  it  will  take  them  a 
long  time  to  replace,  even  if  they  ultimately  get  the  advance  they 
have  asked  for ;  while,  whether  they  get  it  or  not,  they  will  probably 
begin  work  again  with  a  suppressed  ill-feeling  on  both  sides, 
which  will  no  longer  have  a  Board  of  Arbitration  to  prevent  it 
from  coming  to  a  head. 


CAPTAIN  AND  PASSENGERS. 

N  attempt,  which  we  trust  may  prove  successful,  has  recently 
been  made  to  enable  people  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  an 
extensive  yachting  trip  without  any  very  great  expenditure.  Lady 
Brassey’s  book  showed  what  an  extremely  agreeable  thing  a  voyage 
round  the  world  may  be ;  and  it  apparently  occurred  to  the 
managers  of  an  enterprising  Company  that,  though  there  are 
but  very  few  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  imitate  Sir  T. 
Brassey,  there  are  a  good  many  who  have  sufficient  leisure  for  a 
long  voyage,  and  sufficient  means  to  pay  for  comfort  afloat.  A 
vessel  was  accordingly  prepared  for  carrying  a  certain  number  of 
passengers  round  the  world,  touching  at  such  “  places  of  interest  ” 
as  are  to  be  found  on  the  various  seaboards  of  what  an  American 
has  called  this  one-horse  planet,  and  she  sailed  for  the  East 
some  six  weeks  ago.  How  much  enjoyment  may  be  derived 
from  such  a  voyage  as  this  vessel  is  making  is  obvious ;  but 
it  is  also  unfortunately  obvious  that  that  enjoyment  may  be 
sorely  marred  unless  there  is  something  like  harmony  among 
the  fellow-travellers ;  for  squabbles  which  would  be  nothing 
ashore  are  very  serious  matters  when  people  are  boxed  up 
together  for  nine  months.  The  best  safeguard  against  the  dis¬ 
comfort  which  may  be  caused  by  such  feuds  is,  of  course,  the 
authority  of  the  captain,  who  is  to  some  extent  ruler  and 
peacemaker,  and  who,  if  he  has  good  sense  and  good  judgment, 
will  generally  succeed  in  effecting  what  is  known  in  duelling 
cases  as  “  a  peaceful  settlement.”  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  captain  may  have  to  do  more  than  conciliate  and  advise  ;  he 
may  have  to  exercise  his  authority;  and  it  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  captain  of  the  steamer  we  have  mentioned  has  been 
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armed  with  exceptional  powers  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop 
to  misconduct  which  may  interfere  with  the  general  comfort. 
"Whether  such  powers  are  legal  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  expediency  of  conferring  them  may  be  doubted.  The 
remedy  may  prove  worse  than  the  disease,  and  over-strict  rule  be 
found  much  more  trying  than  unpleasant  companionship.  Some 
power,  however,  a  captain  clearly  must  have,  and  the  precise  extent 
of  his  authority  over  passengers  under  the  law  as  it  is,  without 
any  special  stipulation,  is  a  question  of  great  importance  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  besides  those  who  are  obliged  to 
traverse  the  seas,  if  the  voyage  we  have  spoken  of  proves  suc¬ 
cessful.  An  opportune  moment  for  discoursing  on  this  subject 
has,  then,  been  chosen  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  who  contributes  to 
the  current  number  of  the  Nautical  Magazine  an  article  on  “  The 
Master’s  Authority  over  Passengers  at  Sea.”  As  the  law  on  this 
subject  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  simple,  and  as  it  is  but  little 
understood,  his  brief  and  lucid  exposition  of  it  should  receive  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  to  make  long  ocean  passages,  of 
those  who  think  of  making  voyages  for  amusement's  sake,  and 
especially  of  the  masters  of  passenger  ships  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade.  The  authority  of  masters  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  home 
trade  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider,  as  this  is  clearly  defined  by 
statute. 

In  one  respect  the  law  on  this  important  subject  differs  from 
the  English  law  on  most  subjects,  and  approximately  resembles 
the  history  of  the  nation  which  is  supposed  to  be  happy.  There  is 
very  little  of  it.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Admiralty  Courts  go,  there 
is  next  to  none  of  it.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  shows  that  in  1802  Lord 
Stowell,  after  some  hesitation,  allowed  a  civil  suit  to  be  instituted 
by  a  passenger  against  the  master  of  a  ship  for  assault.  The  case, 
however,  was  not  proceeded  with  ;  and  since  its  institution  there 
is,  says  Sir  Travers,  “  no  reported  instance  of  proceedings  in  the 
English  Admiralty  Court  for  damages  on  the  part  of  a  passenger 
against  the  master  of  a  ship.”  In  the  Common  Law  Courts,  how¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  such  proceedings ;  and  from  the  reports  of 
them  a  clear  idea  of  the  legal  powers  of  the  captain  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  cases— though  not,  we  believe,  quite  so  rare  as  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  thinks — are  few  in  number ;  but  happily  the  dicta 
of  the  judges  are  decisive,  and,  with  one  slight  exception,  consis¬ 
tent  ;  and  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  them,  seems  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  common  sense.  It  does  not  support  exaggerated 
views  on  either  side.  The  passenger  who  looks  upon  the  captain 
as  being  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  manager  of  a  hotel,  and 
the  captain  who  fondly  imagines  that  he  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
cabin-table  armed  with  despotic  authority,  are  equally  in  the 
wrong.  The  needful  powers  are  given  to  the  master  of  a  passenger 
ship,  but  he  may  get  into  a  sad  scrape  if  he  abuses  them,  or  if  he 
acts  under  the  impression  that  he  has  the  same  authority  over  the 
passengers  that  he  has  over  the  officers  and  crew.  This  fact  was 
realized  seventy-four  years  ago  by  a  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  who, 
acting  under  considerable  provocation,  treated  a  passenger  with 
unnecessary  harshness.  In  Boyce  v.  Bayliffe  (1  Camp.  57),  cited 
by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  the  plaintiff  sued  the  master  of  the  Huddart 
for  assault  and  false  imprisonment  on  the  voyage  home  from 
the  East.  It  appeared  that,  in  consequence  of  two  strange 
sail  being  sighted,  which  were  supposed  to  be  enemies,  the 
ship  was  cleared  for  action,  and  that  the  plaintiff'  was  ordered  to 
go  with  the  other  passengers  on  the  poop,  where  they  were  to  fight 
with  small  arms.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  not  a  cuddy  passenger, 
but  in  the  gunner's  mess,  had  previously  been  forbidden  to  walk 
on  the  poop  by  the  captain,  and  he  now*  refused  to  go  there,  though 
willing  to  tight  in  any  other  part  of  the  ship.  The  captain  put 
him  in  irons,  and  kept  him  on  the  poop  all  night  in  irons.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  case  Lord  Ellenborough  appeared  to  think  that 
the  captain  was  justified ;  but  when  it  came  out  that  the  passenger 
had  been  kept  on  deck  all  night,  he  held  that  the  defendant  had 
clearly  exceeded  his  authority.  According  to  his  view  appa¬ 
rently  the  captain  had  the  right  to  do  what  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  and  to  assign  stations  to  passengers.  The 
plaintiff  had  refused  to  obey,  and  his  confinement  was,  therefore, 
perhaps  necessary ;  but,  in  punishing  him  as  he  had  done,  the 
master  had  gone  too  far.  This  case  seems  to  show  very  accurately 
what  the  powers  of  a  captain  are  in  times  of  danger.  The 
passengers  must  obey  him  implicitly,  and,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
he  may  be  justified  in  putting  the  offender  in  irons  ;  but  he  must 
not  behave  vindictively  to  a  man  who  has  misconducted  himself, 
lie  must  not  think  that  he  is  justified  in  punishing  him  in  the 
same  wray  as  he  would  punish  a  mutinous  officer  or  seaman.  That 
this  rule,  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  dictum  of  the  famous 
judge  who,  when  not  carried  away  by  political  prejudice,  usually 
decided  so  well,  is  in  accordance  with  justice  and  good  sense,  can 
hardly  be  doubted ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  which  some  captains  have  of  their  prerogative. 

Fortunately,  questions  respecting  the  captain’s  power  in  times 
of  actual  danger  to  the  vessel  are  not  likely  to  arise  often, 
as  deliberate  disobedience  at  such  times  will  probably  be  always 
rare.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  captain  may  have  to  stop 
wanton  impertinence  to  himself,  or  to  interfere  when  a  pas¬ 
senger  is  behaving  obnoxiously  to  his  fellow-passengers;  and  it 
is  important  to  know  what  legal  power  he  has  when  a  man  per¬ 
sists  in  making  himself  disagreeable.  On  this  point  the  law  again 
seems  moderate  and  sensible,  and  while  giving  the  captain  neces¬ 
sary  authority,  does  not  encourage  any  fantastic  notion  of  his 
dignity.  The  first  case  quoted  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss  is  “  King  v. 
Franklin  ;  I  Foster  and  Finlason,  360,”  in  which  Baron  "VVatson, 
after  laying  down — somewhat  broadly  perhaps — that  the  cap¬ 


tain  had  absolute  control  over  the  passengers  and  crew,  and 
speaking  of  his  powers  in  case  of  emergency,  went  on  to  say, 
“  If  a  passenger  misconduct  himself  at  table,  the  captain  may  re¬ 
move  him,  or  may  even  imprison  him  for  a  short  time,  if  im¬ 
prisonment  be  necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  his  lawful  com¬ 
mands.  The  rule  of  law  is  simple ;  the  power  of  the  captain  is 
limited  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.”  Here,  perhaps,  the  learned 
Baron  slightly  overstated  the  law,  a3  what  he  says  scarcely 
seems  in  absolute  accordance  with  what  has  been  laid  down  by 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  and  Baron  Channell  in  cases  to  which  we 
shall  shortly  refer.  No  doubt,  if  a  man  gets  drunk  or  uses 
disgusting  language  at  table,  the  captain  may  deal  with  him 
sharply ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  certainly  must  not  try  to 
raise  himself  into  an  arbiter  elegantiarium,  a  nautical  Nash,  with 
even  more  than  Nash’s  powers,  and  forcibly  remove  men  from 
table  or  coniine  them  in  their  cabins  because  he  considers  that 
their  behaviour  is  coarse.  Such  men  are  terrible  nuisances  to 
their  fellow-passengers ;  but,  like  other  nuisances,  they  must  be 
endured ;  and  it  would  never  do  to  allow  a  captain  to  constitute 
himself  a  judge  of  good  manners.  Indeed  it  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  for  him  to  arrogate  such  a  position,  seeing  that  on 
board  a  passenger  steamer  not  a  few  of  the  passengers  are 
frequently  of  much  higher  social  status  than  the  commander.  In 
the  case  just  mentioned  the  plaintiff"  told  the  captain  that  the 
ship  was  only  a  floating  hotel,  and  he  the  landlord  of  it ;  where¬ 
upon  the  captain,  in  great  wrath,  had  him  “  lightly  ironed.”' 
Baron  Watson  was  evidently  much  puzzled  at  the  indignation 
which  the  expression  caused,  and  said  that  it  was  not  altogether 
incorrect.  He  further  observed  that  the  commander  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  justified  in  imprisoning  a  person  for  calling  him  the 
landlord  of  an  hotel.  In  the  case  of  Prendergast  v.  Compton 
(8  Carrington  and  Payne,  454),  tried  before  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  in  1837,  coarse  conduct  at  table  wa3  given  as  sufficient 
reason  for  excluding  a  passenger  from  the  cuddy  or  poop  cabin 
for  which  he  had  paid  ki3  fare.  This  offending  person  had 
indeed  conducted  himself  like  the  naughty  boy  of  a  nursery 
story.  lie  helped  himself  to  potatoes  and  broiled  bones  with  his 
hands,  and,  as  was  gravely  alleged  in  the  plea,  stretched  out  his 
hands  and  arms  in  front  of  people  sitting  at  table  by  him.  The 
judge  laid  down  to  the  jury  that  “conduct  unbecoming  a 
gentleman”  on  the  plaintiff’s  part  might  have  justified  the  captain, 
in  excluding  him,  but  that  in  this  case  there  was  “  no  imputation 
of  the  want  of  gentlemanly  principle.”  Happily  the  judge  thus 
made  clear  what  he  meant  by  the  expression  “  conduct  un¬ 
becoming  a  gentleman,”  which  is  perhaps  the  vaguest  in  the 
English  language.  He  referred,  not  to  vulgar  or  ill-bred  con¬ 
duct,  but  to  discreditable  conduct ;  and  the  inference  from  his 
judgment  is  that  a  captain  is  not  justified  in  dealing  despotically 
with  an  ill-bred  passenger  because  his  manners  are  offensive  to- 
the  othsrs.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  hard  on  people  who 
have  to  sit  at  table  with  a  fellow  who  is  scarcely  fit  for  the 
servants’  hall ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  much  more 
harm  would  be  done  if  the  law  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and  if 
the  captain  was  entitled  to  put  under  arrest  or  turn  out  of  the 
cabin  any  one  who  addressed  him  in  a  way  which  he  considered 
impertinent  or  whose  manners  he  disapproved  of.  A  certain 
amount  of  necessary  power  a  captain  has,  no  doubt,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  has  been  imprudently  claimed. 

In  a  later  case  than  those  above  mentioned — that  of  Aid  worth 
v.  Stewart  (4  Foster  and  Finlason,  957) — to  which,  strange  to  say, 
Sir  Travers  Twiss  does  not  refer,  Baron  Channell  laid  down  that' a 
captain's  authority  over  his  passengers  was  “  based  upon  necessity, 
and  was  limited  to  the  preservation  of  necessary  discipline  and  the 
safety  of  the  ship.”  To  justify  arrest  on  the  ground  of  mutiny, 
“there  must  be  some  act  calculated  in  the  apprehension  of  a 
reasonable  man  to  interfere  with  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  the  due 
prosecution  of  the  voyage.”  This  dictum,  coupled  with  the  others  to- 
which  we  have  referred,  seems  to  show  what  a  captain's  authority 
over  his  passengers  is  with  a  clearness  not  often  found  in  the  English 
law.  In  time  of  danger  he  must  be  implicitly  obeyed,  and  may  put  in 
irons  a  passenger  who  deliberately  disobeys  him.  For  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  order  among  the  passengers  under  ordinary  circumstances  he 
has  authority,  but  it  is  strictly  limited.  He  may  put  a  stop  to 
marked  misconduct,  or  may  silence  language  which  is  likely  to 
cause  a  mutiny  ;  but  he  must  beware  how  he  uses  his  power,  and 
is  not  at  all  in  the  position  of  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  or  of  the 
captain  of  a  man-of-war.  If  he  puts  a  passenger  in  irons  or 
confines  him  to  his  cabin  without  really  good  cause,  he  renders 
himself  personally  liable  to  an  action,  and  may  have  to  pay  very 
heavy  damages.  That  his  authority  should  be  thus  limited  appears 
perfectly  reasonable.  Were  the  captains  of  passenger  ships 
rendered  more  despotic  by  legislative  enactment,  those  who  have 
to  make  long  voyages,  or  those  who  go  on  yachting  trips  round 
the  world,  might  find  that  the  annoyance  caused  by  an  unpleasant 
messmate  is  small  when  compared  with  the  misery  which  may  be 
inflicted  by  a  tyrannical  commander. 


ST.  KATHARINE’S  DAY  AT  ST.  KATHARINE’S  HOSPITAL. 

T~N  the  gradual,  and  during  recent  years  rapid,  decay  of  local 
-L  tradition,  the  honour  in  which  St.  Katharine,  Virgin  and 
Martyr,  was  once  held  throughout  England  is  fast  passing  out  of 
remembrance.  The  fear  of  School  Boards  or  School  District 
authorities,  as  represented  by  the  ubiquitous  Inspecting  Officer, 
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identical  usually  ■with  the  “nuisance-man,”  has  fallen  on  the 
children  of  the  midland  counties,  and  the  voice  of  their  song,  as  they 
were  wont  to  go  on  their  “  Katharine  and  Clement  ”  rounds,  is  heard 
no  more  in  the  land  on  dark  days  in  the  end  of  November.  The 
kind  old  ladies  who  never  failed  to  set  aside  the  basket  of  “  red 
apples  ”  for  the  little  petitioners  are  all  gathered  into  family 
vaults,  and  only  the  learned  in  black-letter  hagiology  know  or 
care  that  the  23rd  and  25th  of  November — both  in  the  Sarum  Use 
Simple  Feasts  of  the  First  Class,  and  marked  by  the  Dominical 
Red  which  the  long  tradition  of  vestries  believes  to  be  the  only 
orthodox,  colour  for  an  altar-cloth — were  kept  in  honour  re¬ 
spectively  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Katharine.  Variations  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian  Martyr  are  of  very 
long  standing ;  but  the  true  tradition  of  the  initial  has  been 
preserved  in  the  familiar  English  “  Kate.”  The  Missal  gives 
“  Oaiharina”  ;  the  Sarum  Calendar,  we  think,  “  Catherine  ”  ; 
and  the  printers  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  any  spelling 
which  occurs  to  them  at  the  time  ;  Mr.  Blunt,  in  the  Anno¬ 
tated  Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  restoring  the  ancient  form.  For 
the  orthography  of  secular  calendars  we  have  turned  in  vain 
to  several  “Vox  Stellarum”  authorities  of  a  century  since. 
“  Francis  Moore,  Physician,”  was  a  loyal  Hanoverian,  and  dis¬ 
placed  the  black-letter  St.  Katharine  to  make  way  for  the  red- 
letter  notice  on  November  25th,  “  Duke  of  Gloucester  born  ” — the 
change  of  style  notwithstanding,  the  Duke’s  birthday  having  been 
on  ihe  14th.  It  is  due  to  the  venerable  Foundation  which  for 
nearly  seven  centuries  and  a  half  has  preserved  the  name  and 
memory  of  St.  Katharine  “  near  the  Tower  ”  that  it  has  at  least 
maintained  the  traditional  spelling,  through  all  its  vicissitudes  of 
dignity,  misfortune,  and  mismanagement,  and  has  transmitted 
this  inviolate  to  its  assigns  of  the  Dock  Company.  And  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  find  that  in  the  grotesque  suburban  exile  of  the  Hospital 
among  the  Regent's  Park  villas  the  general  decay  of  the  national 
tradition  of  honour  to  its  patron  saint  has  been  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  a  special  revival  or  commemoration, upon  something 
like  the  ancient  lines,  of  the  mediaeval  Chapter  of  St.  Katharine. 
On  St.  Katharine’s  Day  in  the  present  year  a  gathering  of 
the  members  of  the  Foundation  and  its  eleemosynaries  was  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  singular  group  of  buildings  which  express  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ideas  of  the  Georgian  age,  and  did  at  any  rate  show  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  Religious  House  com¬ 
pletely  restored  as  regards  its  personal  constitution,  although  the 
report  of  its  proceedings  may  not  be  read  altogether  with  the 
gravity  which  would  befit  the  record  of  a  dignilied  ecclesiastical 
function.  Some  little  preparation  of  mind,  and  some  sense  of 
custom  acquired  by  repetition  of  experience,  is  wanted  before  one 
can  fully  realize  the  idea  of  the  middle  ages  tempered  by  tea  and 
cake.  But  it  will  all  come  in  time,  and  the  St.  Katharine’s  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  year  may  be  improved  as  years  go  on. 

The  central  fact  exhibited  by  the  Regent’s  Park  gathering  on  St. 
Ixatharine’s  Day  is  one  now  seen  for  the  first  time  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Edward  VI.  The  Chapter  of  St.  Katharine's  was  present 
under  the  presidency  of  its  clerical  Master  or  Dean,  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  its  revenues  under  a  royal  dispensation  by  a  layman  in 
attendance  on  the  Court  was,  in  spite  of  the  prescription  of 
more  than  three  centuries,  shown  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
With  the  Master,  who  has  not  as  yet  assumed,  or  been  authorized 
to  assume,  the  Decanal  style  which  by  analogy  should  attach  to 
his  office,  and  who  is  described  by  the  simple  prefix  of 
“  Reverend,”  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  “  the  resident 
Brothers  and  Sisters,  the  Extern  Sisters,  the  Nurses  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Katharine  from  the  Westminster  and  other  Hospitals,”  and 
also  “  some  of  the  bedesmen  and  bedeswomen,  with  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  St.  Katharine’s  School.”  “A  special  service  was  held 
in  the  chapel  at  three  o’clock  ”  ;  while  later  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  the  numbers  present  at  the  service  were  augmented  by 
several  old  scholars,  and  the  tea  and  cake  portion  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  succeeded  in  the  usual  way.  The  old  scholars,  it  is  added, 
“  have  recently  been  formed  into  a  guild,  meeting  at  St. 
Katharine’s  every  month,”  an  institution  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  ancient  precedents  of  the  foundation,  an  associated 
guild  of  considerable  importance  having  existed  at  the  time  when 
Katharine  of  Aragon  was  its  patroness.  The  report  from 
which  we  quote,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  either  con¬ 
tributed  or  inspired  from  an  official  source,  is  wound  up  by  the 
instructive  reflection  that  “  such  a  gathering  cannot  fail  ...  to 
increase  a  sense  of  gratitude  in  those  who  are  recipients  of  the 
bounty  which  is  dispensed  to  them  by  the  favour  of  her  Majesty,  who 
is  the  patron  of  the  Hospital  ” — a  sentence  not  exactly  framed 
upon  mediaeval  models,  but  rather  recalling  to  memory  the 
genuine  Hanoverian  charity-sermon  ring.  This  style  was,  no 
doubt,  impressive  iu  its  time  ;  but  in  its  present  reference  to  the 
revenues  and  benefices  of  an  ecclesiastical  foundation  in  Royal 
patronage  it  is  suggestive  after  a  fashion  which  its  writer  may  not 
have  contemplated.  Iler  Majesty  has  recently  selected  as  “  re¬ 
cipients  of  her  bounty  ”  as  patron  of  foundations  of  a  character 
similar  or  cognate  to  St.  Katharine’s  three  gentlemen  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit  and  attainments.  It  would  be  a  curious,  though 
scarcely  a  practicable,  experiment  to  collect  the  newly  appointed 
Deans  of  Westminster-,  Wells,  and  Carlisle,  and,  after  causing  them 
to  sit  in  a  row  and  regaling  them  with  “  a  substantial  tea,”  to 
watch  their  countenances  for  traces  of  the  “  increased  sense  of 
gratitude  ”  with  which,  we  must  suppose,  they  ought  to  be 
illumined.  The  analogy  is  strictly  accurate,  since  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Katharine  near  the  Tower  is  just  as  much  and  as 
iii  tie  a  “  charity  ”  as  is  the  sister  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster. 


From  the  details  given  in  this  report  of  the  existing  members 
and  associates  of  St.  Katharine’s  Hospital,  it  is  evident,  according 
to  all  the  historical  precedents,  that  new  Rules  and  Orders,  or,  in 
modern  language,  a  new  scheme,  have  already  been  framed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  are  in  force.  The  “  Extern  Sisters,”  and  the 
“  Nurses  of  the  Order  of  St.  Katharine  ”  from  the  hospitals,  are  an 
addition  to  the  old  foundation,  which  consisted  of  the  Master  and 
resident  Brothers  and  Sisters,  with  ten  bedeswomen,  and  to  the 
body  as  augmented  in  1829  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  the  bedesmen 
and  the  schools  were  introduced.  Of  the  appointment  of  “  Extern 
Sisters,”  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  particulars  have  as  yet  been  pub¬ 
licly  made  known;  but  the  institution  of  “  Hospital  Nurses  ”  has  been 
announced  some  time  since.  Both  in  their  numbers  and  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  which  the  emoluments  paid,  either  directly  to  them  or  to  the 
various  hospitals  on  their  behalf,  bear  to  the  value  of  the  benefices 
of  the  Chapter,  they  seem  exactly  to  represent  the  ten  bedeswomen 
of  the  old  Foundation  ;  and  their  recognition  and  payment  appear 
to  involve  the  existence  of  Orders  issued  by  Lord  Cairns.  There 
is  no  historical  necessity  that  such  Orders  should  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  in  Chancery,  and  up  to  a  recent  date  they  had  not  been  so 
enrolled.  But  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  their  existence  should 
remain  doubtful,  and  that,  if  they  do  exist,  they  should  not  be 
made  public.  The  opinion  formerly  current  in  some  portions  of 
society,  that  the  foundation  was  one  of  a  private  nature,  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  its  public  character  has  been 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  a  mass  of  State  papers,  while  no  attempt 
to  produce  either  arguments  or  evidence  on  the  opposite  side  has 
ever  been  made.  The  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  cathedrals  and 
all  the  other  collegiate  foundations  of  the  English  Church  have 
been  re-arranged  and  reformed,  contains  an  express  provision  for 
inquiry  and  reform  in  the  case  of  foundations  such  as  St. 
Katharine’s,  which  is  only  not  named  because  the  reference  was 
obvious,  and  because  reasons,  well  understood  at  the  time,  made 
reticence  and  delay  desirable  ;  but  it  is  known  that  these  reasons 
have  ceased,  by  lapse  of  time,  to  exist.  The  patronage  is  now, 
according  to  ancient  charters  and  usage,  exercised  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  vacante  secle  of  the  true  patroness,  the  Queen  Consort,  or 
Queen  Dowager ;  and  the  administration  of  the  Hospital,  under 
either  condition  of  patronage,  has  been  carried  on  under  Orders 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  But  the 
directions  contained  in  the  Act  above  mentioned  (3  &  4  Victoria, 
c.  1 13,  s.  65)  are  specific,  and  any  Orders  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
must  have  been  framed  in  accordance  with  them.  If,  “  on  inquiry, 
the  Endowments  of  such  Hospitals  appear  to  be  capable,  after  satis¬ 
fying  the  objects  of  the  Founder's  Bounty,  of  affording  a  better 
Provision  for  the  Cure  of  Souls  in  the  Parishes  with  which  they 
are  connected,”  “  suggestions  for  effecting  such  provision”  are  to 
be  made. 

As  a  sign  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  future,  the  St. 
Katharine's  Day  Commemoration  of  the  present  year  is  altogether 
welcome  and  encouraging.  In  its  details  it  is  plainly  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  much  improvement;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  other¬ 
wise.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  judge  the  wisest  and  most  dignified 
of  mortal  men — not  even  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself — by  his 
utterances  and  movements  at  the  moment  of  his  beginning  to 
awake.  A  certain  inconsequence  and  want  of  completeness  and 
coherence  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  condition.  And  St. 
Katharine's  Hospital  is  awaking  at  last  out  of  a  long  and  heavy 
slumber.  Its  preparation  for  renewed  activity  under  the 
changed  circumstances  of  modern  life  must  follow,  though 
the  process  may  be  slow.  Much  misapprehension  exists 
as  to  the  available  revenues  of  the  foundation,  the  full 
rental  of  its  estates  being  often  assumed  as  its  present  in¬ 
come.  But  the  old  system  of  leases  renewed  on  fines  is  long 
in  working  out,  and  the  twentieth  century  may  have  begun  before 
the  whole  of  the  St.  Katharine’s  estates  have  fallen  into  possession. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  no  reason  in  law  or  precedent  to  hinder  the 
renewal  of  the  old  line  of  benefactors,  “such  as  were  John,  Duke 
of  Exeter,”  and  the  rest  whose  names  are,  or  soon  will  be,  com¬ 
memorated  in  the  bidding  of  prayers  by  the  Master  and  Brothers ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that,  before  the  present  decade  has 
expired,  St.  Katharine’s  Day  may  witness  a  more  stately  cere¬ 
monial  in  a  collegiate  church  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
the  ancient  foundation  than  its  present  pew-rented  chapel,  and 
even — why  should  it  not  be  ?— more  in  harmony  with  the  traditions 
of  its  ancient  name  of  “  St.  Katharine  near  the  Tower  ”  than  is 
possible  among  the  terraces  of  the  Regent’s  Park. 


THEOPHILE  GAUTIER’S  CATS. 

IN  a  delightful  book,  called  Menagerie  intime,  Theophile 
Gautier  has  given  an  account  of  his  domestic  pets,  the  list 
of  which  includes  cats,  dogs,  chameleons,  lizards,  and  magpies. 
The  cats  come  first,  and  it  is  of  their  history  that  we  propose  to 
give  a  brief  sketch,  which  it  is  perhaps  the  more  desirable  to  do 
because  cats  are,  to  our  thinking,  as  a  rule,  grossly  underrated  as 
regards  their  moral  qualities,  and.  because  no  one  ever  appreciated 
these  qualities  better  than  did  Thdophile  Gautier.  The  little 
book  opens  with  a  characteristic  statement: — “On  a  souvont  fait 
notre  caricature :  habille  a  la  turque,  accroupi  sur  des  coussins, 
entouro  de  chats  dont  la  familiarite  ne  craint  pas  de  nous  monter 
sur  le3  dpaules  et  merne  sur  la  tete.  La  caricature  n’est  que 
l’exageration  de  la  verite ;  et  nous  devons  avouer  que  nous  avons 
eu  de  tout  temps  pour  les  chats  en  particulier,  et  pour  les  animaux 
en  general,  uue  tendresse  de  brahmane  ou  de  vieille  fille.”  After 
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this  we  hear  first  of  a  dog  whose  history  was  curious  enough ,  then 
of  the  cat  Childebrand,  “a  cat  of  the  romantic  period,”  and  then 
of  Madame-Thdophile,  a  sandy  cat  with  a  white  chest,  with  a  pink 
nose,  and  with  blue  eyes.  This  cat  lived  in  constant  and  affec¬ 
tionate  companionship  with  Gautier,  and  apparently  its  life  was 
untroubled  until  one  day  Gautier  took  charge  of  a  green  parrot 
belonging  to  a  friend  of  his  who  was  going  abroad.  Madame- 
Tlffiophile,  who  had  never  seen  a  parrot,  was  surprised  naturally 
enough  at  the  first  sight  of  the  bird.  She  looked  at  the  parrot 
with  an  air  of  deep  meditation,  collecting  all  the  ideas  of  natural 
history  that  she  had  picked  up  on  the  roofs,  in  the  courtyard,  and 
in  the  garden.  Her  thoughts  were  divined  in  the  changing  lights 
and  expressions  of  her  eyes,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  “  This  is  certainly  a  green  chicken.” 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  she  went  to  crouch  in  a  corner, 
and  there  thought  over  the  chance  of  a  delicate  feast  thus  put 
before  her,  until  “  de  petits  frissons  lui  couraient  sur  lechine, 
comme  a  un  gourmet  qui  va  se  mettre  a  table  devant  une 
poularde  truffee.  .  .  .  Ce  mets  exotique  chatouillait  sa  sen¬ 
suality.”  By  this  time  the  parrot  was  well  aware  of  the  danger 
threatening  it.  In  a  moment  the  cat  leapt  from  the  floor  upon 
the  parrot’s  perch,  on  which  the  parrot  cried  with  a  deep  and 
solemn  voice,  “  As-tu  dojeune,  Jacquot?”  The  cat  fell  back 
as  if  struck  by  lightning,  and  the  parrot  seeing  his  advantage, 
followed  it  up  with  the  exclamation  “  Et  de  quoi  P  De  roti  du 
roi,”  after  which  Gautier  saw  clearly  in  the  cat’s  face  the  thought, 
“  Ce  n’est  pas  un  oiseau  ;  c’est  un  monsieur ;  il  parle  !  ”  Then  the 
parrot  broke  out  into  triumphant  song,  and  the  cat,  after  casting  a 
look  of  interrogation  at  her  master,  with  the  reply  to  which  she 
was  not  satisfied,  hid  herself  under  the  bed,  where  she  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  “People,”  says  Theophile  Gautier,  “  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  living  in  company  with  animals, 
and  who,  like  Descartes,  regard  them  as  mere  automata,  will 
of  course  think  that  this  story  of  what  passed  between  the 
bird  and  the  cat  is  embroidered  by  my  imagination.  What  I 
have  done  is  really  only  to  translate  their  notions  into  man’s 
language.  Next  day  Madame-Theophile,  having  collected  her 
courage,  made  another  attack,  which  was  repulsed  in  the  same 
way.  After  this  she  gave  it  up,  and  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  bird  was  really  a  human  being.”  Madame-Theophile  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,  besides  her  encounter  with  the  parrot,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  paralleled  within  our  own  experience,  by  an 
inordinate  love  of  perfumes,  and  by  a  decided  liking  for  music, 
which,  however,  changed  to  dislike  when  the  notes  of  the  highest 
register  were  sung.  When  the  “  la  d'en  haut”  was  given  she 
invariably  tried  to  shut  the  singer’s  mouth  with  her  paw.  We 
have  lately  observed  the  same  peculiarity  in  a  sheep-dog,  which, 
habitually  of  excellent  temper,  always  became  irritated  to  an 
almost  dangerous  point  if  high  notes,  without  any  reference  to  the 
quality  of  tone,  were  continuously  sounded. 

The  reign  of  Madame-Theophile  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Don 
Pierrot  de  Navarre,  a  white  cat,  whose  personal  affection  was  as 
marked  as,  we  believe,  that  of  all  cats  that  are  properly  treated  is 
apt  to  be.  In  writing  of  Don  Pierrot,  Theophile  Gautier  takes 
occasion  to  make  some  admirable  remarks  upon  the  cat’s  nature  in 
general : — “  Conquerir  l’amitie  d’un  chat  e3t  chose  difficile.  C'est 
une  bete  philosophique,  rangee,  tranquille,  tenant  a  ses  habitudes, 
amie  de  l’ordre  et  de  la  proprete,  et  qui  ne  place  pas  ses  affections 
a  l’dtourdie :  il  veut  bien  etre  votre  ami,  si  vous  en  etes  digne,  mais 
non  pas  votre  esclave.  Dans  sa  tendresse  il  garde  son  fibre  arbitre, 
et  il  ne  fera  pas  pour  vous  ce  qu'il  juge  deraisonnable ;  mais  une 
fois  qu'il  s’est  donne  a  vous,  quelle  confiance  absolue,  quelle 
fiddlite  d’affection  !  .  .  .  Quelquefois,  pose  devant  vous,  il  vous 
regarde  avec  des  yeux  si  fondus,  si  moelleux,  si  caressants  et  si 
humains,  qu'on  en  est  jpresque  ettiaye ;  car  il  est  impossible  de 
supposer  que  la  pensee  en  soit  absente.”  All  people  who  have 
really  studied  the  ways  of  cats  will  surely  recognize  the  truth  as 
well  as  the  charming  style  of  this  description.  The  difference 
between  them  and  dogs  lies  greatly  in  the  fact  that  they  will 
become  your  friend  willingly  enough,  but  never  your  slave.  They 
reserve  for  great  occasions  the  tokens  of  fidelity  which  dogs  are 
willing  to  lavish  at  every  moment.  We  know  more  than  one 
instance  of  a  cat,  ordinarily  constant  to  its  own  habits  of  comfort, 
breaking  through  its  self-made  rules  to  sit  outside  the  door  of  an 
invalid,  as  if  waiting  for  news. 

Don  Pierrot  de  Navarre  had  a  companion  called  Seraphita,  after 
Balzac's  story,  whose  whiteness  more  than  rivalled  his  own. 
Seraphita  had  “  un  caractere  reveur  et  contemplatif.”  She  used  to 
sit  for  hours  immovably  on  a  cushion,  seeming  to  watch  sights  that 
it  was  not  given  to  human  eyes  to  see.  She  appreciated  caresses, 
but  was  extremely  reserved  and  discriminating  in  returning  them. 
She  had  a  marked  taste  for  luxurious  surroundings,  and  was  very 
particular  over  her  toilet.  She,  like  Madame-Theophile — and  so 
far  as  we  know  unlike  most  cats — delighted  in  perfumes  and 
essences,  “  et,  si  on  l’eut  laisse  faire,  elle  se  fut  volontiers  mis  de 
la  poudre  de  riz.”  The  white  cats  were  supplemented  by  a  troop 
of  white  rats,  with  which  they  lived  on  the  most  friendly 
terms.  Don  Pierrot  de  Navarre  was  especially  fond  of  the 
rats,  and  would  sit  by  their  cage  and  watch  them  for 
hours  together.  When  by  chance  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  shut,  he  would  scratch  and  “  mieow  ” 
until  it  was  opened.  Seraphita,  with  her  fine  taste  in  perfumes, 
was  less  pleased  with  the  rats,  but  never  threatened  or  did  them 
any  harm.  The  rats,  we  are  told  in  passing,  came  to  a  curious  but 
possibly  not  unhappy  end.  On  one  thunderous  day  they  were  put 
into  a  tuunel  in  the  garden  to  save  them  from  the  heat  which 


seemed  to  oppress  them,  and  the  first  violent  stroke  of  lightning 
killed  them  all  in  their  cage.  “  Les  fils  de  fer  de  leur  cage  avaient 
sans  doute  attire  et  conduit  le  fluide  electrique.  Ainsi  mou- 
rurent,  tous  ensemble,  comme  ils  avaient  vecu,  les  trente-deux 
rats  de  NorviSge — mort  enviable,  rarement  accordee  par  le 
destin !  ” 

To  the  dynastie  blanche  there  succeeded  a  dynastie  noire. 
Don  Pierrot  de  Navarre's  unlucky  habit  of  staying  out  all  night 
brought  on  a  kind  of  consumption,  the  course  of  which  he  sup¬ 
ported  admirably.  “  Itien  de  plus  touchant  qu’un  animal  malade ; 
il  subit  la  soufl'rance  avec  une  resignation  si  douce  et  si  triste !  ” 
Everything  was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done ;  a  doctor  came 
and  listened  to  his  breathing,  and  prescribed  asses’  milk  for  him  ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Just  before  his  death,  which  is  described  in 
moving  terms,  “  il  nous  jeta  un  regard  qui  demandait  secours 
avec  une  supplication  intense  ;  ce  regard  semblait  dire,  ‘  Aliens, 
sauve-moi,  toi  qui  es  un  hotnine.’”  Two  or  three  years 
later  Seraphita  died,  but  there  was  left  a  family  of  three 
black  cats.  “Explique  qui  voudra  ce  mystere,”  says  Gautier. 
Of  these  Enjolras,  the  handsomest,  was  conscious  of  his  own 
majesty,  and  was,  indeed,  somewhat  given  to  posing.  He  was 
also  very  greedy,  and  grew  to  huge  dimensions,  which  led  to  his 
being  shaved,  in  imitation  of  a  shaved  poodle.  Gavrocbe,  the 
second  black  cat,  had  an  “  expression  futee  et  narquoise,”  as  if  to 
do  justice  to  his  name.  He  was  of  a  buff'oon-like  nature,  and  was 
too  apt  to  seek  his  diversions  with  the  street  cats,  forgetting  the 
dignity  he  inherited  from  Don  Pierrot  de  Navarre.  But  a  redeem¬ 
ing  trait  in  his  character  was  his  charity  to  stray  starving  cats 
that  he  brought  in  to  share  his  meals — a  trait  which  most  ob¬ 
servers  of  cat  fife  will  be  able  to  match  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence.  “  Les  pauvres  heres,”  as  Gautier  with  admirable  gravity 
calls  them,  used  under  Gavroche’s  auspices  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy 
from  the  furtive  feast,  which  they  dreaded  every  moment  might  be 
interrupted  by  the  sweep  of  an  intolerant  housemaid’s  broom,  and 
they  did  more  credit  by  their  appearance  and  manners  to  Gavroche’s 
heart  than  to  his  head.  Eponine  was  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  of  the  three  black  cats,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  human. 
She  had  a  fine  manner  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  house  to 
visitors  who  were  waiting  to  see  Gautier ;  she  used  tc 
sit  up  at  table  at  dinner-time,  and,  in  spite  of  her  fondness  for 
fish,  she  would  always  consent  to  eat  her  soup  first  if  one  said  to 
her,  “  Mademoiselle,  une  personne  qui  n’a  pas  faim  pour  la  soupe 
ne  doit  pas  avoir  faim  pour  le  poisson.”  She  always  knew  when 
there  was  to  be  company  at  dinner,  and,  unless  she  recognized 
some  or  one  of  the  guests,  she  withdrew  on  those  occasions  to  the 
vantage  ground  of  a  footstool.  Enjolras  and  Gavrocbe  came  to 
unhappy  ends ;  but  Eponine  was  still  living,  with  one  companion, 
an  Angora,  when  Theophile  Gautier  wrote  her  history.  He  breaks 
off'  his  history  with  the  remark  that  he  is  afraid  of  tiring  his 
readers,  since  “  les  histoires  de  chats  sont  moins  sympathiques 
que  les  histoires  de  chiens.”  Of  his  dogs  also  he  has  left  a  charm¬ 
ing  record,  of  which  we  may  have  something  to  say  on  a  future 
occasion. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  Cattle  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  this  week  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held  there.  The  animals  exhibited 
are  remarkable  for  a  high  average  of  excellence,  and  the  attendance 
has  also  been  very  large.  As  the  Show  at  Birmingham  the  week 
before  was  likewise  very  successful,  the  fact  is  doubly  satisfactory. 
The  long-continued  agricultural  depression  would  have  led  one  to 
expect  rather  a  falling-off'  in  these  Shows.  When  rents  are  falling 
all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  when  so  many  farms  are  vacant,  and 
when  farmers  generally  find,  it  so  hard  to  hold  their  own,  we 
should  not  have  been  surprised  if  there  were  little  heart  left  for 
improvement.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  desire 
for  improvement  is  not  only  as  strong  as  ever,  but  apparently  even 
stronger.  The  money  prizes  offered  amounted  to  2,480/.,  while 
plates,  medals,  and  cups  raised  the  aggregate  value  to  nearly 
3,500/.  We  have  here  evidence  that  the  support  afforded  to  the 
Club  is  not  falling  off.  Moreover,  the  cattle  entries  numbered 
238 — an  increase  of  31  over  last  year,  though  nearly  the  same  as  in 
1 879.  The  pens  of  sheep  numbered  1 80  against  1 38  last  year,  and 
150  in  1879,  and  the  pens  of  pigs  were  85,  against  62  last  year, 
and  50  in  1879.  These  figures  are  certainly  in  remarkable  contrast 
with  all  we  hear  of  agricultural  depression.  We  are  afraid,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  must  not  infer  from  this  continued  support  and  from 
the  increased  number  of  animals  exhibited  that  the  depression 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  depres¬ 
sion  has  not  been  as  great  in  cattle-farming  as  in  tillage.  It 
has  its  origin  in  continued  wet  seasons,  and  rain  is  much  more 
injurious  to  grain  than  to  grass  or  roots.  But  even  for  grass 
and  roots  there  may  be  too  much  rain.  And,  besides,  an  incessant 
downpour  overcharges  the  earth  with  moisture,  and  produces 
disease  in  both  cattle  and  sheep.  Even,  therefore,  in  cattle-farming 
the  past  few  years  have  not  been  prosperous,  as,  indeed,  the 
abatement  of  rent  voluntarily  made  by  landlords  all  over  the  country 
and  the  agitation  for  a  change  in  the  Land-laws  sufficiently 
prove.  But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  we  must  not  infer 
too  much  from  the  success  of  the  Show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
this  week  is  afforded  by  the  increased  exhibition  of  sheep.  The 
Agricultural  Beturns  published  last  August  tell  us  that  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  fallen  away  by  nearly  two 
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millions, as  compared  with  last  year,  and  by  nearly  four  millions 
as  compared  with  1879.  It  is  true  that  "the  whole  decrease  in 
sheep  is  not  dead  loss,  though  probably  the  larger  part  of  it  is. 
The  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  the  wet  weather  of  1879,  which  over¬ 
charged  the  soil  with  moisture  and  produced  the  diseases  from 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  died.  This  year,  again,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  the  spring  was  dry  and  cold,  and  July 
was  intensely  hot.  The  pastures  in  consequence  became  parched  up, 
and  the  farmers,  for  want  of  “  keep,”  were  obliged  to  sell  their  sheep 
before  they  were  properly  prepared  for  market — that  is  to  say,  to 
sell  them  at  a  loss  in  price.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  depression  in  sheep¬ 
farming,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  stated  above,  that  the  pens 
of  sheep  exhibited  this  week  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  are  forty-two 
more  than  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  over  twenty  per  cent.  The 
truth,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  preparing  of  cattle  for  exhibition  is  too 
costly  for  the  ordinary  farmer.  The  animal,  in  the  first  place,  must 
he  of  pure  breed,  or  it  bas  no  chance  of  gaining  a  prize,  and 
all  the  labour  aud  money  expended  upon  it  will  he  thrown 
away.  Further,  it  requires  special  care  and  special  feeding  from 
its  very  birth ;  while  the  risk  of  disease  is  considerable.  The 
ordinary  farmer  cannot  devote  his  time  to  the  labour  thus  involved, 
nor  can  he  risk  the  loss  should  the  animal  happen  to  die.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  business  has  fallen  into  the  hands  either  of  amateurs 
rich  enough  to  disregard  the  cost,  or  of  professional  breeders 
who  make  a  special  study  of  this  branch  of  agriculture.  Even 
the  average  excellence  of  the  Show  this  year  confirms  what 
we  say.  The  “  ugly  brutes  ”  which  never  had  a  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  Show,  except  such  as  was  afforded  by  excessive  fat, 
and  on  whose  absence  this  year  we  are  congratulated  by  the 
newspapers,  were  evidence  that  ordinary  farmers  not  only  felt 
an  interest  in  the  Shows,  but  were  anxious  to  take  part  in 
them  themselves,  when  they  possessed  an  animal  exceptional 
in  any  respect.  But  now  the  ordinary  farmers  have  with¬ 
drawn  altogether  from  the  contest,  and  have  left  it  to  those  who 
make  it,  as  we  have  said,  a  special  business.  Still  the  success  of 
the  Show  is  not  without  significance.  It  proves  that  the  leaders 
of  British  agriculture  are  not  discouraged  either  by  the  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  bad  seasons  or  by  the  fierceness  of  foreign  competition, 
and  that  they  retain  their  faith  in  improvement.  This  in  itself  is 
an  important  symptom,  giving  grounds  for  the  belief  that  things 
are  not  quite  so  had  as  they  are  sometimes  made  out  to  be.  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  bad  seasons  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  long,  and  has 
caused  excessively  heavy  losses ;  hut  it  was  preceded  by  a  long 
term  of  prosperity.  In  any  case,  tli6  existence  of  a  hopeful  spirit 
amongst  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  country  is  a  fact  of  no 
inconsiderable  significance.  We  remarked  last  year  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Scotch  cattle,  and  this  year  the  success  is  still  more 
remarkable ;  in  fact,  the  prizes  for  the  best  male  and  the  best 
female  animal  exhibited,  as  also  the  one  hundred  guinea  champion 
plate  for  the  best  animal  of  the  Show,  were  carried  oft' by  a  Scotch 
steer  and  a  Scotch  heifer.  Last  year  the  excellent  show  of  Scotch 
beasts  was  attributed  to  the  good  seasons  with  which  Scotland 
had  been  favoured  for  two  years  running  ;  hut  this  year  the  weather  1 
has  been  exceedingly  bad  in  Scotland,  and  the  result  therefore  1 
cannot  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 

One  other  feature  of  the  Show  lends  weight  to  the  observations 
we  made  last  year  upon  the  revolution  which  cattle-fanning  is 
undergoing  in  this  country.  The  two  animals  just  referred  to, 
which  were  declared  the  best  in  the  Show,  were  barely  two  years 
and  eight  months  old.  The  heifer  weighed  nearly  i7^cwt.,  and 
the  steer  very  nearly  16  cwt.  The  early  and  extraordinary  de¬ 
velop^  mt  thus  attained  is  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  power  of 
selection.  How  much  forethought,  judgment,  and  skill  must 
have  been  applied  generation  alter  generation  in  selecting  parents 
before  a  progeny  could  have  been  produced  possessing  this  wonder¬ 
ful  aptitude  to  yield  meat  at  so  early  an  age.  i'rorn  the  special 
point  of  view,  however,  which  we  are  here  taking  of  the  Show, 
the  significance  of  this  early  development  is  in  the  evidence 
it  affords  of  the  desire  to  produce  meat  juicier  aud  less  fat 
than  formerly  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  A  few  years  ago 
animals  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  prize  until  they  had  at¬ 
tained  a  mature  age  and  become  monsters  of  i'atness  ;  but  now 
only  young  animals  are  allowed  to  be  exhibited  at  all,  and  the 
great  effort  is  to  produce  them  as  young  as  possible.  Partly 
this  is  the  result  of  more  scientific  knowledge  of  dietary,  and 
partly  it  is  due  to  the  changed  taste  of  the  public.  When  men 
lived  largely  in  the  open  air,  indulged  in  violent  exercises, 
or  were  employed  in  out-of-door  occupation,  they  could  digest 
almost  any  land  of  meat ;  but  to  dwellers  in  towns — and  the 
population  of  this  country  now  practically  consists  of  dwellers  in 
towns — it  is  essential  that  meat  should  be  juicy  without  being 
too  fat.  Lastly,  no  doubt,  the  effort  is  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  producing  meat.  The  longer  an  animal  has  to 
be  fed  the  costlier  of  course  it  is,  and  therefore  every  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  period  of  rearing  and  feeding  cheapens  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat.  Of  late  years  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of 
English  agriculture  have  been  directed  mainly  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  breeds  which  will  put  on  flesh  while  they  are  yet 
young,  and,  as  we  see  from  the  instances  just  cited,  with  wonder¬ 
ful  success.  No  doubt  it  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  English 
farmers  would  be  able  to  retain  their  command  of  the  home 
market,  but  the  hope  has  not  been  realized.  Nations  nowadays 
are  so  closely  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  new  communities,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  is  so  rapid,  that  the  improvements  made  in  any  one 
country  soon  become  the  common  property  of  all.  Thus  Ameri¬ 


can  farmers  are  able  to  buy  the  best  breeds  of  this  country,  and 
so  to  improve  their  own  ;  and  the  construction  of  railways 
all  over  the  United  States,  with  the  application  of  steam  to 
navigation,  enables  the  American  farmers  to  compete  with  our 
own  in  the  English  market.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  dispute 
as  to  whether  American  beef  is  equal  to  our  own;  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  American  beef  is  largely  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  is  often  sold  as  prime  Scotch  without  detection.  Our 
English  farmers,  therefore,  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the  command 
of  the  home  market  by  merely  improving  the  breed  of  their  cattle, 
and  unfortunately  the  great  mass  of  farmers  have  not  followed  the 
pioneers  of  cattle-farming  even  in  this  direction.  Probably  the 
cost  of  a  prime  breed  has  deterred  them  ;  but  there  have  also  been 
a  want  of  skill  and  a  slowness  in  appreciating  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  around  them,  which  have  kept  English  cattle¬ 
farming  in  the  background,  and  have  thus  enabled  Americans  to 
compete  successfully  with  them  at  home. 

In  spite,  then,  of  the  gratifying  success  of  the  Cattle  Show  this 
year,  we  cannot  regard  the  prospects  of  cattle-farming  in  this 
country  as  satisfactory.  Yrear  after  year  land  is  being  turned  from 
tillage  into  pasturage,  but  still,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
number  of  sheep  actual!}-  decreases,  being  now  less  than  in  any 
year  since  the  Agricultural  Returns  first  began  to  he  kept,  aud  the 
number  of  cattle  do  not  increase  as  we  should  expect.  At  the 
same  time  the  population  is  growing  rapidly.  Wealth  is  accumu¬ 
lating  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  and  tho  standard  of  living  is 
steadily  rising.  The  demand  for  meat  is,  therefore,  increasing 
year  by  year :  and  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  home  supply  does  not 
increase.  Making  every  allowance  that  may  he  necessary  for  cattle 
plague,  for  unfavourable  seasons,  and  for  any  other  causes  the 
reader  may  choose  to  assign,  it  is  yet  unsatisfactory  to  find  that 
our  farmers  have  not  been  able  to  meet  in  a  fuller  manner  this 
steadily  growing  demand.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  im¬ 
ported  English  breeds  and  have  improved  their  own  breeds  thereby, 
aud  are  now  competing  with  us  in  our  own  markets.  Even  our 
colonists  in  Australia  and  the  farmers  of  the  River  Plate  are 
preparing  to  compete  actively.  All  this,  of  course,  is  satisfactory 
i'rorn  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer ;  hut  it  is  unsatisfastory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home  producer,  aud  it  is  unsatisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economist.  Wherever  there  is  neglect 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  the  soil, 
there  is  a  waste  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  therefore  a 
loss  of  wealth.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  soil  of  this  country 
could  produce  a  much  larger  supply  of  animal  food  if  proper  skill 
were  devoted  to  the  business.  Our  farmers,  however,  taken  alto- 
ther,  do  not  possess  the  requisite  skill ;  and  meritorious,  therefore, 
as  are  the  efforts  of  the  exhibitors  at  cattle  shows,  it  is  clear  that 
those  efforts  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  business  ahead  of  foreign 
competition.  Leaving  political  questions  entirely  apart,  it  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  and  into  the  remedies 
which  ought  to  be  applied. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  TIMES  OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH  EMPIRE.* 

Hp  HE  interest  attaching  to  the  letters  of  Mme.  de  Remusat  is 
-A-  not  comparable  to  that  which  attached  to  her  Memoirs.  They 
aie  very  good  letters  for  a  wife  to  have  written  to  a  husband,  but 
they  are  only  good  in  the  sense  that  they  express  in  well-chosen 
language  the  feelings  of  au  affectionate  wife  aud  a  sensible  woman. 
To  say  in  forms  as  varied  as  possible  how  dull  she  is  without 
him,  to  inquire  with  sincere  interest  after  his  colds,  and  to  tell  him 
whom  she  has  been  seeing,  who  has  been  pleasant  or  well-dressed, 
and  who  has  been  the  reverse,  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  wife  when 
writing  to  a  husband  at  a  distance.  This  duty  Mme.  de  Remusat 
zealously  fulfilled,  and  what  she  wrote  she  wrote  well.  The 
letters  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne  were  her  favourite  study,  and  she 
zealously  strove  to  emulate,  or  perhaps  imitate,  the  best  of 
models.  She  was  always  and  consciously  improving  herself ; 
reading  hard  at  the  best  books,  reserving  difficulties  for  the 
enlighteuing  conversation  of  her  husband,  and  taking  infinite 
trouble  to  keep  herself  far  enough  ahead  of  her  clever  eldest  son, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  educate  bim  while  he  was  a  hoy.  She  was 
devotedly  attached  when  she  was  attached  at  all,  and  her  affection 
j  for  Josephine  almost  rivalled  her  affection  for  the  different 
j  members  of  her  own  circle.  Of  a  pure  and  high  character,  she 
j  disapproved  much  that  went  on  around  her  at  the  Court  of 
i  Napoleon,  but  she  was  too  much  accustomed  and  too  suited 
to  the  atmosphere  of  a  Court  not  to  take  the  world  as  she 
found  it,  and  she  played  the  part  not  so  much  of  a  critic 
as  of  an  amused  and  humorous  outsider.  In  her  Memoirs 
she  gave  full  play  to  her  fun,  her  power  of  quiet  appreci¬ 
ation,  her  love  of  a  good  story,  and  her  interest  in  the  gossip 

*  A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  Mme.  de  Remusat  to  her  Husband  and 
Son,  from  1804  to  1813.  From  the  French,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr. 
John  Lillie.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 

Memoirs  of  Count  Miot  de  Melito.  Edited  by  General  Fleischman.  From 
the  French,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  and  Mr.  John  Lillie.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1881. 

Thu  Marriages  of  the  Bonaparles.  By  the  Hon.  D.  A.  Bingham.  London  : 
i  Longmans.  i88r. 
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of  the  day.  When  writing  to  her  husband  she  had  too 
much  respect  for  herself  and  for  him  to  be  gossiping,  witty, 
or  amusing.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  to  be  found  in 
this  selection  from  her  letters  which  can  he  called  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  her  times.  If  they  offer  any  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  kind,  they  do  so  chiefly  by  giving  one  more  proof 
that  high-minded  women  are  to  be  found  in  every  age  and  in  every 
form  of  society;  and  that  in  the  Court  of  Napoleon,  which,  as  a 
whole,  seems  such  a  dismal  mixture  of  mock  grandeur,  frivolity, 
and  petty  tyranny,  a  highly  educated,  pure,  aflectionate,  and  reli¬ 
gious  woman  could  find  a  natural  and  not  unsuitable  place. 

Very  much  the  same  impression  is  produced  by  another  work 
referring  to  the  times  of  the  First  Empire.  The  translators  of  the 
letters  of  Mine,  de  Remusat  have,  almost  at  the  same  time,  placed 
before  the  English  public  a  translation  of  the  ponderous  Memoirs 
of  Count  Miot  de  Melito ;  and  they  have  executed  both  tasks  with 
an  intelligence,  an  ease,  and  an  accuracy  which,  if  a  few  obvious 
errors  had  been  corrected,  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Count  Miot  de  Melito,  as  a  man,  singularly  resembled 
what  Mme.  de  Remusat  was  as  a  woman.  He,  too,  lived  in  Court 
circles — first  in  the  Court  of  Napoleon,  and  then  in  that  of  Joseph; 
shared  their  splendours  and  miseries ;  strove  to  do  his  duty ; 
mourned,  in  a  gentle,  high-minded  way,  over  much  that  he  had 
to  witness ;  strove  to  be  just,  moderate,  liberal,  and  generous  ;  lost 
rather  than  made  money  by  success;  was  faithful  in  adversity; 
and  loved  strongly  where  he  loved.  What  Josephine  was  to 
Mme.  de  Remusat,  Joseph  was  to  Count  Miot  de  Melito,  the 
object  of  friendly  regard,  of  unceasing  interest  and  devotion.  Both 
set  out  with  a  passionate  admiration  for  Napoleon,  both  came  to 
see  that  he  was  rushing  over  a  precipice,  and  both  were  alienated 
by  the  tyranny  and  neglect  with  which  the  great  man  treated  the 
lesser  persons  to  whom  they  were  specially  attached.  Mme.  de 
Remusat  was  much  the  cleverer  of  the  two.  She  had  sparkle  and 
grace,  while  Count  Miot  de  Melito  seldom  rises  above  common 
sense  and  the  ease  and  dignity  of  an  instructed  man  accustomed  to 
good  society.  But  in  tone,  in  justness  of  thought,  in  the  desire  to 
be  at  their  best  in  all  circumstances,  and  in  afiectionateness,  they 
are  one. 

Count  Miot  de  Melito  was  born  in  1762,  and  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  age  began  his  official  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  chief  clerk 
in  the  War  Office,  and  was  pushed  into  and  on  in  the  hereditary 
calling.  In  1788,  when  he  was  twenty-six,  he  was  appointed 
Commissary  of  War,  and  was  sent  to  one  of  the  military  divisions 
which  had  been  recently  established.  His  position  enabled  him  to 
observe  and  record  the  numerous  symptoms  of  discontent  in  the 
French  army  before  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  found  soldiers 
and  officers  keenly  interested  in  political  questions,  and  complain¬ 
ing  of  mismanagement  which  they  iound  vexatious.  M.  Miot,  as 
he  then  was,  had  duties  to  perform  which  kept  him  at  Versailles 
during  the  months  in  which  the  first  scenes  of  the  great  drama  of 
the  Revolution  were  played  out.  Some  of  these  scenes  he  describes 
with  spirit,  but  has  little  to  add  to  what  is  already  known  to  the 
readers  of  history.  He  looked  at  passing  events  with  the  eyes  of 
a  cautious  high-minded  official,  with  a  leaning  against  the  Court, 
and  a  hope  that  better  times  would  some  day  come,  but  serving 
overv  Government  with  punctilious  fidelity.  For  three  years  after 
the  Court  was  brought  to  Paris  he  stayed  in  the  War  Office,  ascend¬ 
ing  in  the  regular  course  of  professional  promotion;  but  in  1793 
he  changed  into  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  continued  in 
that  department  until  1799.  When  he  entered  the  Foreign  Office 
his  temporary  chief  was  au  intimate  friend  of  llanton  and  of 
several  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs  who  were  crushed  by 
Robespierre.  The  triumph  of  Robespierre  brought  M.  Miot  a  new 
chief,  who  never  troubled  himself  with  any  of  the  business  of  the 
department,  spent  his  time  between  billiards  and  backing  up  every 
decree  of  blood  and  terror,  and  at  last  told  his  trembling  sub¬ 
ordinate  that  he  was  to  be  arrested  the  next  day.  That  day  was 
the  9th  of  Thermidor.  Robespierre  fell,  and  M.  Miot  was  saved. 
Again  he  had  to  work  under  new  masters,  and  again  he  was  pro¬ 
moted,  being  appointed  early  in  1795  to  the  post  of  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  at  Florence.  The  brilliant  victories  of  Napoleon  in  1796 
placed  Tuscany  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  M.  Miot  did  the  best  he 
could  to  prevent  the  Directory  from  overturning  the  old  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Italy  and  substituting  Republics.  He  even  sought  an 
interview  with  Bonaparte,  and  tried  in  vain  to  convert  the  young 
hero  to  his  projects.  Although  he  failed,  he  did  not  incur  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors,  and  was  made  towards  the  end  of 
1796  Ambassador  at  Turin.  On  his  way  he  was  ordered  to  touch 
at  Corsica  and  endeavour  to  establish  something  like  order  in  that 
distracted  island.  This  visit  is  principally  remarkable  because 
during  it  he  saw  at  Ajaccio  for  the  first  time  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
with  whose  fortunes  his  own  were  at  a  later  period  so  intimately 
associated.  “His  mild  and  refined  countenance,”  says  Count  Miot  de 
Melito,  “  affable  manners  and  polished  language  prepossessed  me  in 
his  favour,  and  I  date  from  this  first  meeting  the  sincere  affection  I 
have  ever  entertained  for  him.  ’  During  his  short  stay  at  Turin  he 
further  cultivated  his  friendly  relations  with  the  Bonapartes,  for 
he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Lago  Maggiore  with  the  General 
and  Josephine,  and  Joseph  paid  him  a  visit,  during  which  he  and 
the  author  congratulated  each  other  on  not  having  to  stay  in  Italy 
and  witness  the  violent  revolution  which  the  Directory  was  pro¬ 
posing  to  the  Italians.  During  Bonaparte’s  absence  in  F'gypt  M. 
Miot  was  looked  on  with  some  disfavour  on  account  of  his  known 
intimacy  with  the  Bonapartes,  and  all  that  was  done  for  him  was 
to  send  him  in  a  very  vague  capacity  as  au  attendant  in  Holland 
on  one  of  his  old  Foreign  Office  chiefs.  It  was  when  in  Holland 


that  he  heard  of  the  return  of  Bonaparte  and  of  the  Coup  d'etat 
of  November  1799.  His  friends  having  triumphed,  M.  Miot  pro¬ 
fited  by  their  success  and  was  appointed  Secretary-General  of  the 
Ministry  of  War.  Subsequently  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Tribunate  and  then  a  Councillor  of  State  under  the  Consulate.  lie 
served  for  six  years  in  various  capacities  under  Napoleon,  until  at 
the  beginning  of  1806  he  was  told  to  join  Prince  Joseph  at  Naples. 
Thenceforward  he  served  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  not  Bonaparte  himself,  took  his  share  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
brothers,  and  was  always  for  Joseph  and  against  Napoleon.  During 
the  years  which  passed  after  Napoleon  had  been  made  First 
Consul  and  the  creation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  M.  Miot  to  Napoleon  had  been  that  of  a  fairly  honourable 
and  self-respecting  man.  He  found  himself  very  much  ordered 
about,  sent  off'  here  and  there,  told  one  day  to  act  as  a  temporary 
dictator  in  Corsica,  and  another  day  to  act  as  an  extraordinary 
police  inspector  in  the  North  of  France.  Fie  had  to  concur  in 
many  things  of  which  he  very  faintly  approved,  and  he  had  the 
pain  of  witnessing  many  quarrels  iu  which  the  weak  vanity  of 
Joseph  came  in  conflict  with  the  violence  and  domineering  of  his 
brother.  But  he  could  honestly  persuade  himself  that  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  Napoleon  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  beneficial ;  that  the 
Empire  was  the  nearest  approach  to  orderly  government  which 
was  then  possible;  and  that  Napoleon  justified  the  adhesion  of 
his  followers,  not  only  by  his  military  genius,  but  by  his  varied 
ability  in  civil  affairs,  his  spirit  of  compromise  which  led  him  to 
make  peace  with  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy,  and  by  the 
possession  of  fascinating  qualities,  to  the  influence  of  which  M. 
Miot  owns  that  he  himself  was  fully  alive. 

Joseph  was  created  King  of  Naples  in  April  1806,  and  on  May  13 
made  his  solemn  entry  into  the  capital.  “  He  was  cheered  by 
thousands  of  voices,  and  received  everywhere  with  the  real  or 
simulated  gladness  that  i3  never  wanting  on  such  occasions.” 
Unfortunately,  the  new  reign  was  clouded  by  the  English  occu¬ 
pation  of  Capri,  which  closed  the  sea  to  the  King,  and  entirely 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Napoleon  to 
signalize  his  career  as  a  sovereign  by  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  It 
was,  however,  only  in  a  very  limited  sense  that  he  could  be 
called  a  sovereign.  Massena  was  in  command  of  the  army, 
and  a  French  Minister  of  Police  directed  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration.  Both  conceived  themselves  to  hold  their  offices 
directly  from  Napoleon  and  to  be  answerable  to  him,  and 
during  the  absence  of  Joseph  in  Calabria,  Massena  and  the 
Minister  of  Police  put  to  death  an  influential  Neapolitan 
who  bad  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  court-martial.  They  never 
thought  of  referring  to  the  nominal  King;  and,  although  Joseph 
expressed  his  extreme  displeasure  to  his  own  little  circle,  he  could 
do  nothing  publicly  but  acquiesce.  He  tried  to  govern  as  far  as 
he  was  allowed.  He  had  a  Council  of  State  and  a  Ministry,  in 
which  M.  Miot  figured  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Joseph  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Neapolitans,  and  appointed  as 
many  respectable  Neapolitans  to  places  in  the  Government  and  the 
household  as  he  could  find  room  for  ;  but  nothing  could  allay  the 
jealousy  felt  towards  the  French  officials;  and  the  extraordinary 
cruelties  of  Massena  and  the  Minister  of  Police  in  Calabria — of 
which  Joseph,  as  usual,  disapproved,  and  which,  as  usual,  he 
countenanced  under  compulsion — rapidly  alienated  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  The  new  Government  had  no  money;  and,  in  order 
to  exist,  had  at  onco  to  pillage  the  monasteries.  M.  Miot  wished 
for  more  radical  measures  than  the  King  would  sanction.  He 
advised  the  total  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  monks  from  teaching.  The  King,  under  orders  from  Paris, 
took  a  different  view.  Being  at  peace  with  the  Church,  Napoleon 
ordered  that  the  monasteries  should  be  only  pillaged  as  far  as  was 
necessary ;  and,  looking  on  the  spread  of  popular  and  liberal  ideas 
as  dangerous  to  the  State,  he  wished  to  leave  education  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  Massena  had  left,  and  the  King  made  the 
Minister  of  Police  also  Minister  of  War,  and  the  next  day 
wished  to  dismiss  him  in  disgrace.  M.  Miot  disliked  the  man, 
but  remonstrated  against  such  a  demonstration  of  sudden  caprice, 
and  Joseph  gave  way.  By  the  middle  of  1807  things  had  got 
into  a  better  state.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  had  confirmed  the  power 
of  Napoleon  to  an  extent  which  made  the  Neapolitans  think 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  Government 
which  he  had  set  up  for  them  ;  and  Joseph  and  M.  Miot,  who  were 
both  men  of  cultivated  tastes,  had  leisure  to  patronize  art,  promote 
harmony,  and  make  roads.  They  witnessed  together  with  calm 
curiosity  the  annual  festival  or  miracle  of  St.  Januarius  in 
September,  and  as  the  Emperor  had  ordered  a  considerable  sum  to 
be  sent  monthly  from  Paris  in  aid  of  the  Neapolitan  Treasury,  they 
were  happy,  confident,  and  useful.  For  something  like  six  months 
the  King  and  his  Minister  might  seem  to  themselves  as  if  they  had 
got  something  worth  having  out  of  the  high  positions  accorded  them. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  their  bright  sky  was  overclouded.  To  be 
forgotten  by  Napoleon  was  something  like  happiness,  and  to  be 
remembered  by  him  was  misery.  At  the  end  of  1807  Joseph  was 
told  to  come  to  Venice,  and  then  he  found  that  bis  brother  had  been 
thinking  of  him,  and  was  going  to  make  him  King  of  Spain. 
A  little  time  was  left  to  the  friends  to  pack  up,  and  then  they 
bade  adieu  to  their  humble  home,  and  exchanged  the  harmlessness 
and  quiet  of  monarchy  at  Naples  for  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
monarchy  in  Spain. 

It  was  in  July  1808  that  the  new  King  entered  Spain,  and  it 
was  in  June  1813  that  he  was  finally  driven  across  the  frontier  by 
the  victorious  army  of  ’Wellington.  Thus  Joseph  had  almost 
exactly  five  years  of  sovereignty  in  Spain.  There  was  scarcely  a 
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moment  in  these  five  years  in  which  his  position  was  endurable. 
M.  Miot  had  been  made  Count  Miot  de  Melito  by  Joseph  just 
before  he  quitted  Naples,  and  the  title  had  been  confirmed  by 
Napoleon.  In  Spain  the  new  Count  was  chief  of  the  Iioyal 
Household,  and  was  officially  as  well  as  personally  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  King.  From  the  outset,  Count 
Miot  de  Melito  saw  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between 
Joseph's  position  in  Naples  and  Joseph’s  position  in  Spain.  At 
Naples  it  was  possible  that  he  should  at  least  seem  to  be  a  king, 
do  some  good,  and  give  play  to  his  natural  kindness.  There  was 
no  such  possibility  in  Spain,  for  Spain  during  the  whole  of  his 
reign  was  the  theatre  of  war.  The  war  had  to  be  carried  on 
by  generals,  and  there  w7as  no  room  for  a  civilian  brother  of 
Napoleon  in  the  practical  conduct  of  administration.  Then,  as 
Napoleon  was  continually  obliged  to  fight  in  Spain,  and  could  only 
hold  what  he  held  by  superiority  of  arms,  he  treated  Spain  as 
his  by  right  of  conquest.  It  was  entirely  a  matter  of  policy  and 
prudence  what  part  of  Spain  he  should  leave  to  Joseph,  and  what 
part  he  should  annex  to  France.  Joseph  was  not,  therefore,  King 
of  Spain  in  the  sense  in  which  Spaniards  understood  the  term. 
He  was  merely  a  sort  of  prefect  in  districts  which  the  conqueror 
assigned  to  him.  This,  he  himself  felt,  was  not  to  be  king,  and 
yet  lie  held  this  humiliating  kingship  for  five  years.  Count  Miot 
de  Melito  was  present  at  several  of  the  most  important  scenes  of 
Spanish  history  in  these  years.  lie  was  present  when  the  junction 
of  the  French  forces  forced  Wellington  to  retreat  into  Portugal 
after  the  brilliant  success  of  Salamanca.  lie  was  among  the 
fugitives  who  hurried  towards  France  after  the  disaster  of  Vittoria. 
He  is  always  accurate,  and  often  lively,  in  his  descriptions,  and  he 
has,  therefore,  much  to  say  of  events  in  Spain  that  is  worth  read¬ 
ing.  But  he  has  little  that  is  new\  What  he  describes  has  been 
already  described  by  many  others.  It  is  in  his  study  of  Joseph, 
of  Joseph’s  character,  of  his  goodness  and  his  weakness,  that  he 
has  most  that  is  new  to  tell.  He  was  constantly  advising,  urging, 
begging  Joseph  to  give  up  his  miserable  dignity  and  resign.  lie 
sometimes  seemed  almost  to  have  succeeded,  hut  in  the  end  Joseph 
always  went  on.  As  early  as  November  1808,  he  did  his  best  to 
get  Joseph  to  resign  when  the  Emperor,  during  his  short  stay  in 
Spain,  entirely  superseded  the  King,  and  announced  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  Spain  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  a  country  with 
which  Joseph  had  nothing  to  do.  Again,  in  the  beginning  of 
1810,  he  strongly  urged  Joseph  to  resign  on  the  receipt  of  an 
Imperial  decree  in  which  Napoleon  showed  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  Spain  must  be  dismembered. 
At  the  end  of  1810  Napoleon  sent  to  Joseph  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  suggestion  that  Joseph  should  treat  with  the  Cortes 
assembled  under  English  protection  at  Cadiz,  and  should  offer, 
if  the  Cortes  would  accept  him  as  King,  to  regard  it  as  the 
proper  representative  body  of  the  nation,  Napoleon  offering,  if  this 
could  be  arranged,  to  allow  the  provinces  north  of  the  Ebro  to  be 
restored  to  Spain.  The  French  Minister  was  directed  to  support 
this  suggestion  orally,  but  to  put  nothing  in  writing,  so  that  the 
Emperor  might  be  free  to  throw  Joseph  over  at  any  time.  This 
time  Joseph  was  so  mortified  that  he  broke  into  the  most  violent 
invective  against  the  Emperor,  not  in  private,  as  usual,  but  before 
a  group  of  persons,  many  of  whom  were  very  insincere  in  the  sup¬ 
port  they  gave  him.  Count  Miot  de  Melito  was  extremely  dis¬ 
tressed  at  the  King's  want  of  self-command;  but  was  all  the  more 
urgent  privately  in  advising  him  to  resign  or  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Napoleon,  and  get  a  positive  assurance  that  if  he  stayed  his 
miserable  position  should  be  improved.  The  King  again  tempo¬ 
rised  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1S11  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Count.  Joseph  nominally  went 
to  attend  the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  turn  the  opportunity  of  seeing  his  brother  to  account. 
But  Napoleon  kept  him  at  arm’s  length,  v.'ould  scarcely  see  him, 
and  made  no  concessions  beyond  that  of  paying  a  month's  subsidy 
in  advance.  He  had  too  just  an  estimate  of  Joseph  to  believe  in 
his  threats  of  resignation.  Joseph  drank  the  last  dregs  of  the  cup 
of  humiliation,  and  decided  to  go  back  to  Spain.  As  the  Count 
says,  “  A  desire  to  escape  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  him  at 
Paris,  the  charm  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  painful  expe¬ 
rience,  still  lingered  in  the  merest  shadow  of  supreme  power,  and, 
more  than  all,  perhaps  a  love  affair  at  Madrid,  which  attracted  him 
to  the  capital,  led  him,  in  opposition  to  the  counsels  of  his  most 
devoted  friends,  to  decide  on  returning  to  the  Peninsula.”  Among 
those  devoted  friends  was  Count  Miot  de  Melito,  and  yet  the 
Count,  though  strongly  tempted  to  stay  in  France,  generously 
listened  to  the  promptings  of  gratitude  and  affection  and  returned 
to  Spain  with  the  King.  He  was  with  him  till  his  fall,  returned 
to  Paris  with  him,  and  was  faithful  to  him  even  in  the 
extreme  of  his  degradation,  when  Joseph  was  no  longer  called 
King  of  Spain  but  King  Joseph,  and  was  only  allowed  to  go  to  the 
theatre  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.  After  the  occupation 
of  Paris  by  the  Allies  the  Count  was  asked  to  obtain  a  passport 
for  Joseph  to  leave  France,  and  this  was  obtained  ;  but  the  condi¬ 
tion  was  inserted  in  the  passport  that  Joseph  was  not  to  re-enter 
France  without  permission,  This  Joseph  considered  so  derogatory 
to  his  dignity  that  he  quarrelled  for  the  moment  with  his  faithful 
friend  for  accepting  such  a  document.  Even  during  the  Hundred 
Days  Count  Miot  de  Melito  was  at  first  received  with  coldness  by 
Joseph,  but  before  Waterloo  put  an  end  to  Joseph’s  new  grandeur 
the  old  intimacy  was  revived.  It  stood  the  test  of  time  and  exile; 
and  ten  years  later  the  Count,  who  had  retired  into  extreme 
privacy  at  Paris,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  visit  Joseph,  who  was 
then  living  in  the  United  States  under  the  title  of  the  Count  of 
Survilliers. 


Napoleon  could  do  neither  with  his  brothers  nor  without  them. 
France  saw  in  him  its  own  hope  of  stable  government  and  gladly 
allowed  him  to  make  himself  First  Consul  and  Emperor  ;  but  a 
Government  that  hung  on  one  life  could  not  be  stable,  and  he  had 
to  think  of  a  successor.  Passing  over  Lucien,  whose  second  mar¬ 
riage  he  could  nit  pardon,  he  placed  his  brothers  in  the  line  of 
succession,  reserving  the  power  of  adoption,  which  ho  intended  to 
exercise  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  until  the  child  died, 
and  then  he  divorced  Josephine  and  centred  his  hopes  on  the 
King  of  Rome.  With  his  brothers  in  the  liue  of  succession,  and 
being  himself  Emperor,  he  had  to  settle  the  position  of  his  family, 
and  could  scarcely  settle  it  in  any  other  way  than  bv  driving  it 
Imperial  rank,  liis  conquests  grew  beyond  what  he  could 
annex  to  France,  and  in  some  of  the  countries  he  had  to  set 
up  totally  new  Governments.  Republicanism  was  out  of  cha¬ 
racter  with  his  own  Imperial  system,  and  so  he  had  to 
9et  up  monarchs.  To  have  gone  outside  his  own  family 
would  have  been  to  set  up  rivals  to  his  nephew  or  son,  and 
wmuld  have  been  to  confess  that  the  Bonapartes  were  not  really 
an  Imperial  stock.  It  was  not  through  a  freak  that  he  made 
three  of  his  brothers  kings,  but  because  he  could  not  help  it.  In 
his  own  mind,  however,  he  always  thought  that  his  brothers  and 
his  family  owed  everything  to  him.  They  were  the  creatures  of 
his  own  triumphant  genius,  unable  to  understand  why  they  were 
put  here  or  there,  and  still  more  incapable  of  understanding  what 
they  were  to  do  in  the  position  that  had  been  assigned  to  them, 
lie  had  a  natural  love  of  interference,  and  he  had  a  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  those  whose  fortunes  he  had  made  existed  only  to  do  his 
pleasure ;  and  he  took  an  extreme  delight  in  arranging  every  pos¬ 
sible  action  of  their  lives,  including  their  marriages.  II is  family, 
however,  was  not  nearly  so  subordinate  as  he  wished.  In  the 
first  place,  his  brothers  and  sisters  took  their  Imperial 
position  with  a  comic  seriousness.  They  seemed  to  them¬ 
selves  as  if  they  had  been  born  to  the  purple,  although  that 
very  unimperial  person,  Mme.  Mere,  was  always  at  hand  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  humble  origin.  The  crowned  brothers,  and 
especially  Joseph,  believed  that  they  reigned  not  so  much  by  the 
grace  of  Napoleon  as  by  a  sort  of  divine,  if  not  hereditary,  right. 
When  they  had  come  into  their  kingdoms  they  wanted  to  be  good 
kings.  It  was  their  territories  they  had  to  defend  and  their  sub¬ 
jects  they  had  to  protect.  This  was  in  it3  way  creditable  to 
them,  and  placed  them  in  dignity  above  the  level  of  the  puppets 
which  they  always  were  in  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.  But  ho  looked 
at  facts  more  closely  than  they  did,  and  he  knew  that  his  frail 
system  of  Empire  would  break  up  at  all  points  if  it  broke  up  at 
any.  Hence  constant  dissensions,  quarrels,  reconciliations,  sub¬ 
missions,  marriages  ordered  and  marriages  counterordered.  The 
family  history  of  the  Bonapartes  is  thus  the  key  to  much  of  the 
general  history  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  so  very  complicated,  as 
it  includes  the  history  not  only  of  the  Bonapartes  but  also 
of  the  Beauharnais,  that  it  amply  deserves  a  treatise  to  itself. 
The  task  has  been  accomplished  by  Captain  Bingham  with 
much  industry,  judgment,  and  success.  Fortunately,  if  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  complicated,  and  at  times  trivial,  it  is  also  amusing ; 
for  both  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  Imperial  family  did  very 
odd  things,  and  were  a  law,  and  often  a  bad  law,  to  themselves. 
Captain  Bingham’s  work  is  necessarily  a  compilation.  He 
could  but  take  what  he  found  in  the  accepted  authorities,  and 
piece  together  fragments  of  information  ;  but  the  compilation  he 
has  made  is  a  very  good  one.  There  are  some  obscure  points  in 
the  family  history  of  the  Bonapartes,  such  as  the  real  date  of 
Napoleon’s  birth  and  the  real  facts  as  to  Napoleon’s  religious 
marriage  with  Josephine,  and  these  points  are  discussed  by 
Captain  Bingham  with  clearness  and  acumen.  A  happy  mean 
is  preserved  between  the  avoidance  of  scandals — without  re¬ 
ference  to  which  a  history  of  the  Bouapartes  would  be 
singularly  incomplete — and  too  protracted  a  dwelling  on  dis¬ 
agreeable  topics.  Above  all,  these  volumes  have  the  great 
merit  of  being  very  pleasant  reading,  and  may  be  expected  to  inte¬ 
rest  a  large  class  of  readers  who  like  family  history  better  than 
history  properly  so  called,  w'hile  they  will  serve  as  a  very  useful 
book  of  reference  to  those  who  may  have  from  time  to  time  to 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  minor  events  of  the  times  of  the 
First  Empire. 


HODGSON’S  ERRORS  IN  THE  USE  OF  ENGLISH.* 

WE  hope,  but  not  with  confidence — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Carlyle — that  this  book  may  do  some  good.  This  expression 
of  doubt  is  not  to  be  taken  as  reflecting  upon  the  author ;  what 
we  fear  is,  that  the  stupidity  and  perversity  of  mankind  are 
past  correction.  Orthodox  divines  tell  us  that,  though  heresy  may 
seem  to  be  an  error  of  the  intellect  alone,  it  really  springs  from 
some  deep-seated  moral  disease.  It  would  he  possible  in  like 
manner  to  make  out  profound  moral  causes  for  the  writing  of  bad 
English.  For  example,  the  sinful  pride  which  scorns  to  look  into 
a  dictionary  is  doubtless  answerable  for  much  of  the  prevailing 
abuse  of  words.  In  old  days,  when  a  man  met  with  a  hard  word, 
he  went  and  looked  it  out  in  the  dictionary.  But  novelists  and 
essayists  sneered  at  the  people  who  took  this  sensible  course  until 
it  came  to  be  thought  that  to  use  a  dictionary  was  to  proclaim 
oneself  a  dunce.  People  now  suppose  that  they  understand  long 

*  Errors  in  the  Use  of  English.  liv  the  late  William  I!.  Hodgson, 
LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh:  David  Douglas. 
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•words,  as  a  Cambridge  man  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  be 
understood  Euclid's  propositions/1  by  intuition.”  Vanity,  of  course — 
the  vanity  of  using  bard  words,  or  fine  words,  or  the  slang  in  vogue — 
has  much  to  do  in  producing  bad  English ;  so  also  has  deliberate  choice 
of  bad  models.  This  last,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  mere  error  of  judg¬ 
ment,  of  taste  ;  but  not  so.  A  man  who  goes  to  church,  says  the 
responses,  and  reads  his  Bible,  as  a  good  Christian  and  Churchman 
should,  becomes  so  habituated  to  noble  and  rhythmical  English  that 
no  other  will  please  him.  If  he  neglects  his  Sunday  duties,  goes  to 
music-halls  to  hear  comic  songs,  and.  confines  his  reading  to  the  penny 
papers,  we  leave  it  to  religious  tracts  to  say  what  is  to  become  of  him 
spiritually,  but  certain  it  is  that  for  his  literary  style  there  can 
be  no  hope.  And  with  him,  as  with  other  sinners,  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  convince  him  of  his  sad  estate.  Those  who  most  need 
such  a  book  as  Or.  Hodgson’s  will  probably  be  the  last  to  look 
into  it.  One  might  as  well  expect  the  cook  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  novel 
who  trimmed  her  bonnet  with  bright  red  and  yellow  because  she 
loved  “  to  have  a  flare-up  about  her  head  of  a  Sunday,”  to 
peruse  aesthetic  treatises  and  study  arrangements  of  half-tones. 
The  writer  of  the  worst  class  is  too  well  pleased  with  his  flare-up 
of  misunderstood  words  and  mangled  and  misapplied  French  and 
Latin  quotations  to  seek  to  exchange  it  for  a  purer  style.  But 
although  we  may  not  hope  to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his 
ways,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  train  the  new  generation  in  better 
courses.  The  work  before  us  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  lesson- 
book — the  lessons  chiefly  taking  the  form  of  “  awful  examples.” 
As  may  easily  be  supposed,  it  is  lively  reading  enough,  though  it 
will  probably  force  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  that,  as  no  man 
can  be  a  poet,  so  no  man  can  write  English.  We  at  least  are  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  by  seeing  that  Dr.  Hodgson  has  extended  his 
criticism  even  unto  us,  and  has  discovered  errors  in  our  own 
columns.  Research  might  perchance  prove  himself  not  faultless  ; 
we  suspect  that  if  any  one  but  himself  had  written  “  That 
were  unhappily  no  easy  aim,”  he  would  have  at  once  observed 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  to  aim,  but  to  hit.  “  No  easy  mark  ” 
is  what  he  meant.  His  persistent  use  of  were  for  would  be 
will  provoke  criticism  from  some ;  but,  as  students  of  our  older 
language  know,  it  is  historically  and  grammatically  correct,  though 
it  may  have  a  somewhat  quaint  and  archaic  effect. 

Seriously,  to  write  good  English  is  no  such  simple  matter 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  To  abstain  from  using  words 
which  one  does  not  understand  is  perhaps  the  first  and  the 
easiest  step  towards  the  desired  end;  and  the  book  therefore 
rightly  begins  with  a  sort  of  glossary  of  “  spurious  words,  and 
words  used  with  meanings  other  than  their  own.”  A  note  to  the 
preface  tells  us  that  the  author  did  not  live  to  see  his  work 
through  the  press,  and  that  indulgence  is  therefore  asked  for  any 
“  errors  and  imperfections  ”  which  may  have  escaped  revision. 
Except  that  the  index  is  a  poor  one,  we  have,  as  far  as  we  have 
examined,  found  no  need  of  such  indulgence.  Omissions  there  are, 
and  must  be ;  who  can  number  all  the  forms  of  human  error  P  On 
some  points  the  author’s  opinions  are  contestable,  and  here  and 
there  he  shows  that  tendency  to  hypercriticism  which  results  from 
the  practice  of  minute  research  for  mistakes.  This  is  exemplified 
in  Ins  insistence  that  verbal  cannot  rightly  be  used  as  synonymous 
with  oral,  because  it  must  apply  equally  to  speech  and  to  writing, 

“  seeing  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  pen  as  it  is  to  utter  a 
sentence  without  the  use  of  words.”  Now,  as  we  have  oral 
and  the  legal  term  parol  to  express  “  by  word  of  mouth,” 
it  might  perhaps  be  convenient  for  the  future  to  assign  a 
different  function  to  verbal;  but,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  law  distinguished  obligatio  verbis  from  obligatio 
Uteris,  and  in  the  face  of  such  a  phrase  as  “  Plura  illi  mandata 
verbo,  quam  scriptura  dedi :  ” — the  example  selected  by  Eacciolati 
to  show  how  verbuni  may  stand  pro  viva  voce — Mr.  Hodgson’s  con¬ 
tention  cannot  be  maintained.  AVe  might  indeed,  if  disposed  to  be 
captious,  retort  that  in  strictness  it  is  not  words,  but  the  signs  of 
words,  that  are  written. 

Remarks  upon  a  book  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  take  the  form  of 
hostile  criticism.  Assent  is  general  and  brief ;  it  is  only  when  one  j 
dissents  that  one  has  anything  to  say.  For  the  most  part  we  agree 
with  the  author,  and  therefore  we  have  little  comment  to  make. 
It  is  with  especial  satisfaction  that  we  read  his  remarks  upon 
the  misuse  of  the  terms  female,  lady,  individual,  and  party,  the 
last  being,  he  points  out,  a  vulgarism,  or  rather,  when  it  began,  a 
polite  affectation,  of  considerable  antiquity.  So  indeed  is  female, 
as  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It  informs  us.  Excellent  too 
are  the  warnings  against  the  common  misapplications  of  aggra¬ 
vate,  allude,  alternative,  calculated,  condign,  condone,  decimate, 
limited,  mutual,  partake.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
rarely  misapplied  by  any  careful  writer,  though  only  the  other  day 
we  saw  in  an  episcopal  address  calculated  for  likely.  But  even 
good  writers  have  often  forgotten  that  climax  means,  not  the 
acme  or  topmost  point,  but  a  ladder  or  ascending  scale ;  and  that 
avocation  ought  in  strictness  to  be  opposed  to,  rather  than 
synonymous  with,  vocation,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  a  sentence 
from  Fuller: — “Heaven  is  his  vocation,  and  therefore  he  counts 
earthly  employments  avocations.”  But  here  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  confusion  arose.  It  sounded  grand  to  treat  the  everyday 
and  necessary  business  of  life  as  a  vexatious  distraction  from 
nobler  pursuits.  As  the  pious  man  spoke  of  his  earthly  calling  as 
only  an  interruption  to  his  devotional  life,  so  the  occasional  author 
spoke  of  “  the  professional  avocations”  which  took  him  from  the 
service  of  the  Muses.  Desdemona’s  “  house  affairs  ”  were  her 
vocations,  but  when  they  drew  her  away  from  hearing  Othello 
tell  his  adventures  they  were  doubtless,  in  the  opinion  of  both  the 


lovers,  avocations.  With  regard  to  condone,  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  author  had  explained  the  technical  legal  sense  of 
condonation,  in  which  it  means  something  beyond  a  mere  pardon, 
and  implies  a  blotting  out  of  the  offence.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  use  of  demean  in  the  sense  of  debase  can  be  alto¬ 
gether  condemned.  In  the  beginning  it  is  likely  enough 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  founded,  as  Professor  Skeat  says, 
“  on  an  obvious  (but  absurd)  popular  etymology,  which  re¬ 
garded  it  as  composed  of  the  Lat.  de ,  ‘  down,’  and  the 
Eng.  mean,  ‘  base  ’ ;  ”  but  it  has  so  far  established  itself  that 
Latham’s  Dictionary  is  justified  in  treating  demean  =  behave  (from 
demener )  and  demean  -  debase  as  two  words.  At  least,  the  usage 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  seems  to  have  thought,  modern.  Latham 
gives  an  example  from  Abbot  in  1601,  “liar  demeaned  beneath 
all  kingly  state.”  In  his  strictures  on  a  public  speaker,  who 
talks  of  “  permeating  the  masses  with  sound  ideas,”  the  author 
has  not  been  happy  in  suggesting  corrections.  lie  says  it  ought 
to  be  “  to  teach  the  masses  sound  ideas  ”  or  “  to  instruct  the  masses 
in  sound  ideas.”  Now  you  may  teach  the  masses  to  form  sound 
ideas,  or  instruct  them  so  that  they  may  have  sound  ideas,  but 
you  can  hardly  teach  the  ideas — that  is,  the  mental  images — them¬ 
selves.  We  do  not  fully  agree  with  his  remarks  on  the  verb  spare. 
He  says  that  this  has  acquired  a  “  secondary,  mainly  colloquial, 
meaning  of  ‘grant,  vouchsafe,’  e.g.  ‘Spare  us  a  copper.’”  But  in 
this  vulgar  phrase  there  is  surely  a  meaning  beyond  that  of 
“grant”  or  “  vouchsafe.”  It  would  not  be  easy  to  follow  the  chain 
of  thought  by  which  spare  acquired  all  its  various  senses ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  it  has  come  to  convey  a  notion  of  having  something 
over  and  above,  e.g.  “  I  have  enough  and  to  spare,”  and  thence  of 
something  that  one  can  well  do  without,  that  one  can  give  away 
without  feeling  the  loss  : — “  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better 
man.”  The  beggar  who  says  “  Spare  us  a  copper”  is  appealing 
to  the  rich  man  who,  out  of  his  wealth,  can  so  easily  afford  to 
give  away  one  small  coin.  The  idiom  is  Shakspearian : — 

What,  not  an  oath  ?  Nay,  then  the  world  goes  hard 

When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath. 

Grant  or  vouchsafe  would  not  so  well  convey  the  insinuation 
that  Clifford  in  his  day  had  been,  as  one  may  say,  flush  of  bad 
language.  Further  on,  in  the  fourth  part,  on  “Rhetoric,”  the 
author  might  have  pointed  out  the  true  form— at  least  if 
we  conceive  it  aright — of  the  metaphor  of  “  breaking  the  last  link 
of  the  chain.”  Of  course  the  man  who  writes  “  I  broke  the  last 
link  of  the  chain  that  remained  to  connect  me  with  taverns  ”  is 
faulty  in  his  metaphor,  albeit  meritorious  in  his  act.  But  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  phrase,  we  think,  had  before  him  the  image  of  a 
captive  who  has  escaped  with  his  shackles  on  him,  like  Palamon 
in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  or  the  fugitive  slave  in  Mr.  Ansdell’s 
well-known  picture.  Even  if  he  has  snapped  his  chain  asunder, 
he  still  is  not  fully  free  till  the  last  link  has  been  broken  from 
off  his  limbs.  Under  persuade,  the  author,  perhaps  on  the 
ground  that  he  deals  only  with  modern  English,  does  not  notice 
the  archaic  phrase  of  persuading — i.e.  urging,  recommending  an 
opinion  or  an  action,  as  in  Acts  xix.  8,  “  Disputing  and  persuading 
the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God  ”  ;  which,  by  the  by,  the 
revisers  have  altered  to  “  Reasoning  and  persuading  as  to  the 
things.”  So  in  Hamlet  we  have : — ■ 

Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade  revenge. 

Mr.  Hodgson  lays  down  that  persuade  “  can  stand  for  advise 
only  when  the  advice  has  carried  with  it  conviction”;  and  this  dis¬ 
tinction  seems  to  be  observed  by  good  writers  when  a  person  is 
the  object,  but  not  always  by  our  older  classics  when  a  thing  is 
the  object,  or  when  the  verb  is  intransitive,  and  means  to  plead,  as 
when  Isabella  in  Measure  for  Measure  says, 

How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray’d,  and  kncel’d. 

In  the  case  of  Shylock  persuasion  notoriously  failed — • 

Twenty  merchants, 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes: 

Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him  ; 

But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  pica 

Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

The  author  touches  upon  the  abuse  of  French  words  and  phrases ; 
but  the  extract  he  gives  on  this  subject  from  Hotten’s  Slang 
Dictionary  is,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  phrase  “  on  the  tapis,” 
beside  the  mark.  AVe  do  not  believe  that  any  Frenchman  who 
was  told  that  a  marriage  was  on  the  tapis  would  “  look  down  on 
the  carpet”  for  it,  because  tapis  may  equally  well  mean,  and  in 
that  idiom  doe3  mean,  the  table-cloth.  “  On  the  carpet”  can  only 
be  held  a  fair  translation  when  we  remember  that  carpet  once  had 
the  same  double  sense  of  floor-cloth  and  table-cloth. 

As  we  have  said,  we  could  easily  extend  the  author’s  list  of 
Malapropisms.  Transpire  and  ovation  should  have  places  in  it ; 
also  paraphernalia,  which  we  have  seen  used  for  ceremony.  The 
exact  meaning  at  present  attached  to  phase  should  be  inquired  into. 
The  word  used  to  be  connected  with  the  moon  and  the  tides ;  but 
now,  with  the  fine  writers  of  the  country  newspapers,  it  seems  to 
have  something  to  do  with  cases  of  kicking  and  wife-beating, 
which  they  love  to  call  “  phases  of  modem  life.”  For  the  benefit 
of  Lancashire  folk  an  explanation  might  be  given  of  the  nature  of 
a  parapet,  which  in  that  part  of  the  world  is,  even  by  educated 
people,  taken  to  mean  the  footway.  There  is  a  growing  tendency, 
which  ought  to  be  checked,  to  misapply  the  word  supposed,  some¬ 
times  as  if  it  meant  expected  or  required,  sometimes  as  if  it  stood 
for  intended.  An  employe — we  use  the  jargon  of  the  period — 
when  questioned  in  the  witness-box  about  the  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  business  in  the  shop  or  the  office  to  which  he  belongs, 
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will  answer,  if  the  question  relates  to  something  outside  the  line 
of  his  own  work,  “  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  that,”  meaning 
that  it  is  no  part  of  his  business  to  know  it.  In  a  man  who  begins 
by  calling  himself  an  employd  this  is  in  keeping;  one  does  not 
demand  Christian  English  from  him.  But  we  were  surprised,  on 
glancing  over  the  official  prospectus  of  the  new  University  College, 
Liverpool,  to  read  that  “  A  Professor  is  supposed  to  be  resident  in 
Liverpool,”  the  meaning,  from  the  context,  being  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  that  he  shall  so  reside.  We  hope  that  the  hypothetical 
professor  may  be  able  to  give  lessons  in  English  composition. 

We  have  wandered  away  from  our  book,  and  have  only  gone 
through  the  first  of  its  four  divisions.  In  the  second  part,  on 
*l  Accidence,”  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  supports  the 
accurate  and  Johnsonian,  but  rather  puzzling,  expression,  “I  gave 
no  more  than  I  could  not  help,”  against  the  illogical  “I  gave  no  more 
than  I  could  help.”  The  third  part,  “Syntax,”  has  a  useful  section  1 
on  “  collocation  ”  or  order  of  words,  which  so  often  baffies  writers  [ 
who  are  far  above  such  mistakes  as  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing 
with.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  now  enlarge,  but  we  must  quote 
a  few  choice  specimens  of  disorder.  “  lie  blew  out  his  brains 
after  bidding  hio  wife  goodbye  with  a  gun  ” — an  extract  from  a 
Connecticut  paper — is  pleasing  ;  and  there  is  a  fine  Irish  flavour  in 
the  Ulster  epitaph,  “  Erected  to  the  memory  of  John  Phillips  acci¬ 
dentally  shot  as  a  mark  of  all'ection  by  his  brother.”  But  the  gem  of 
the  collection  is  an  advertisement  from  an  English  paper,  “A 
piano  for  sale  by  a  lady  about  to  cross  the  Channel  in  an  oak  case 
with  carved  legs.”  \\ith  this  we  take  our  leave  of  the  book, 
which  will  certainly  amuse  its  readers,  and  will  probably  teach 
them  a  good  deal  which  they  did  not  know,  or  at  least  never 
thought  about,  before. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY.* 

IT  appears  that  the  late  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  left  behind 
him,  amongst  other  MSS.,  some  papers  intended  to  form  part 
of  an  elemental'}'  treatise  on  electricity.  The  editor  of  the  present 
work  has  put  them  together,  on  a  plau  and  under  circumstances 
which  he  explains  in  his  preface  as  follows :  — 

It  was  for  some  time  under  consideration  by  the  friends  of  Professor 
Maxwell  whether  the  MS.  should  be  published  in  its  fragmentary  form,  or 
whether  it  should  be  completed  by  another  hand,  so  as  to  carry  out,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  author's  original  design  ;  but,  before  any  decision  had  been 
arrived  at,  it  was  suggested  that  the  book  might  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  students  by  a  selection  of  Articlrs  from  Professor  Maxwell’s 
Klee  tricity  and  Magnetism,  so  as  to  make  it,  iu  a  sense,  complete  for  the 
portion  of  the  subject  covered  by  the  first  volume  of  the  last-mentioned 
work. 

In  our  opinion  this  suggestion  was  by  no  means  happy,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  results  as  shown  in  the  hook  now  under  consideration, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  great  value,  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  “  serve 
the  purposes  of  students,”  who,  we  should  say,  would  find  the 
work  absolutely  incomprehensible.  We  should  have  thought  that  a 
competent  electrician  would  have  bad  no  difficulty  iu  arranging,  am¬ 
plifying,  and  explaining  these  valuable  notes  of  Professor  Maxwell’s 
(for  they  are  but  little  more),  and  might  thus  have  succeeded  iu 
producing  a  real  elementary  text-book  which  students  could  have 
understood,  and  which  would  have  been  one  of  a  sort  for  which 
there  is  now  much  need.  All  due  reverence  could  have  been 
shown  for  a  valuable  literary  relic  of  one  of  our  most  cele¬ 
brated  scientific  men  by  distinguishing  original  from  added 
matter  by  a  difference  of  type,  and  passages  which  it  was 
found  desirable  to  rewrite  might  have  been  preserved  in  foot¬ 
notes  or  in  an  appendix.  Such  amplification  and  explanation  are 
somewhat  needed  in  the  actual  materials  of  the  proposed  elemen¬ 
tary  text-book,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  iu  any  articles  taken 
from  Electricity  and  Magnetism  for  the  purpose  ot  completing  the 
work.  Electricity  and  Maynetism  was  written  for  advanced 
electricians,  and  is  some  of  the  most  difficult  reading  iu  the  whole 
literature  of  science,  even  to  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
siderable  mathematical  training ;  and  even  its  easiest  passages  are 
by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  “  serve  the  purposes  of  students,”  but 
are  more  of  the  nature  of  intellectual  pemmicau — to  use  a  very 
happy  phrase  of  Professor  Huxley’s — than  of  intellectual  beef-tea, 
which  is  the  kind  of  mental  food  best  suited  for  the  brains  of 
students. 

Mr.  Garnett,  however,  in  spite  of  bis  long  connexion  with  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  under  Professor  Maxwell,  has  not  apparently 
cared  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  acting  as  the  author’s 
interpreter,  and  has  carried  his  reverence  for  the  original  text  to  so 
high  a  degree  as  not  even  to  have  ventured  to  change  one  or  two 
words,  even  where  such  a  change  would  certainly  have  been  made 
by  the  writer  before  passing  the  book  for  press  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  following  passage  : — “  There  is  nothing  iu  this  case  to  which 
we  can  apply  the  term  *  flow  ’  which  we  apply  to  the  case  of  the 
transmission  of  heat  with  the  same  propriety  that  we  apply  it  to 
the  case  of  a  current  of  electricity,  of  water,  or  of  time  itself” — 
where  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  literary  ingenuity  would  have 
prevented  the  impression  that  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  could  by 
auy  chance  write  of  a  “  current  of  time.” 

*  An  I'.lementary  Treatise  on  Electricity.  By  James  Clerk  Maxwell, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Edin.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.SS.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Honorary 
Eello.v  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Edited  by  William  Garnett,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  ot  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
t38i. 


We  have  said  that  had  these  materials  been  used  to  produce  a 
true  elementary  text-book  it  would  bave  supplied  a  great  want. 
Up  to  the  present  time  tbo  teaching  of  electricity  to  those  who 
bave  not  very  high  mathematical  attainments  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  carried  on  by  means  of  analogies  and  provisional  hypo¬ 
theses,  varying  from  one  part  of  the  subject  to  another,  often 
contradictory  one  of  the  other,  and  all  having  a  tendency  to  lead 
the  student  to  have  more  or  less  belief  in  “  the  electric*  fluid  ” — a 
curious  product  of  the  inner  consciousness  of  early  electricians, 
which,  whilst  appearing  to  do  its  work  as  a  memoria  technica  for 
some  electrical  phenomena  fairly  well,  has  yet  done  incalculable 
mischief  to  the  spread  ot  sound  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  We  may  here  quote  Professor  Maxwell’s  words  on  the 
subject,  which  occur  early  iu  the  present  book: — 

And  here  we  may  introduce  once  for  all  the  common  phrase,  The  Electric 
Fluid,  for  the  purpose  of  warning  our  readers  against  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
phrases  which,  having  been  at  one  time  used  to  denote  an  observed  fact, 
was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  public  to  connote  a  whole  system  of 
imaginary  knowledge.  As  long  as  we  do  not  know  whether  positive  elec¬ 
tricity,  or  negative,  or  both  should  be  called  a  substance,  or  the  absence  of 
a  substance,  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  know  whether  the  velocity  of  an 
electric  current  is  to  be. measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  in  a 
second  or  by  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  an  hour,  or  even  whether  the  cur¬ 
rent  flows  from  positive  to  negative  or  in  the  reverse  direction,  we  must 
avoid  speaking  of  the  electric  fluid. 

The  only  way  to  teacb  tbe  subject  when  we  Have  cast  from  us 
that  unclean  thing,  tbe  electric  fluid,  is  to  treat  electricity  purely 
as  a  branch  of  tbe  science  of  energy.  It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  to 
do  this  without  the  help  of  refined,  mathematical  methods  ;  but  in 
these  notes  and  materials  Professor  Maxwell  shows  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  so  by  makiug  use  of  methods  analogous  to  those  used 
with  such  great  success  by  Faraday,  which,  whilst  really  mathema¬ 
tical  in  form,  do  not  require  for  their  right  understanding  any  very 
deep  knowledge  of  mathematical  symbolism  and  machinery. 

We  would  recommend  to  tbe  notice  of  those  who  love  to  start 
hypotheses  as  to  the  true  nature  of  electricity,  and  air  the  same 
with  much  heat  of  temper  and  reviling  of  objectors,  tbe  plain 
confession  of  ignorance  contained  iu  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  and  to  beg  them,  whilst  reading  and  studying  it,  to 
remember  that  probably  Clerk  Maxwell,  by  bis  so-called  electro¬ 
magnetic  theory  of  light  and  by  bis  other  researches,  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  who  has  yet  lived  towards  clearing  tbe  way 
for  tbe  formation  of  a  true  physical  theory  of  electricity.  Until  this 
has  been  found  we  are  in  tbe  dark,  and  must  walk  cautiously  aud 
always  bold  fast  by  our  only  guide,  the  conservation  of  energy, 
of  which  Professor  Maxwell  says : — 

The  progress  of  physical  science  lias  led  to  the  investigation  of  different 
forms  of  energy,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  that  all  material 
systems  may  be  regarded  as  conservative  systems,  provided  that  all  the 
different  forms  of  energy  are  taken  into  account.  This  doctrine,  of  course, 
considered  as  a  deduction  from  experiment,  can  assert  no  more  than  that  no 
instance  of  a  non-conservative  system  has  hitherto  been  discovered  ;  but  as 
a  scientific  or  science-producing  doctriue  it  is  always  acquiring  additional 
credibility  from  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  deductions  which  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  which  arc  found  in  all  cases  to  be  verified.  In  fact, 
this  doctrine  is  the  one  generalized  statement  which  is  found  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  fact,  not  in  one  physical  science  but  in  all.  When  once  appre¬ 
hended,  it  furnishes  to  the  physical  inquirer  a  principle  on  which  he  may 
hang  every  known  law  relating  to  physical  actions,  and  by  which  he  may 
be  put  in  the  way  to  discover  the  relations  of  such  actions  in  new  branches 
of  science. 

The  doctrine  of  tbe  conservation  of  energy  having  taken  its  rise  from 
the  theory  of  heat,  particularly  from  what  is  known  as  the  “  first 
law  of  thermodynamics,”  as  its  necessary  supplement,  the  doctrine 
of  the  dissipation  of  energy  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  “  the 
second  law  of  thermodynamics.”  Tbe  best  way  to  get  a  clear  grasp 
of  these  important  generalizations  is  by  the  study  of  the  theory  of 
beat ;  so.  that  the  best  training  for  the  student  of  electricity  is  a 
good  grounding  in  the  older  and  better  understood  science. 

It  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance  at  tbe  present  day  that  sound  and 
trustworthy  teaching  should  be  given  in  electrical  science.  Tbe 
practical  applications  of  electricity  to  industrial  processes  of  late 
years  has  given  rise  to  a  great  demand  for  professional  electricians, 
and  whilst  we  fully  recognize  tbe  value  of  a  practical  training  in  their 
case,  yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  advance  either  in  the 
science  or  tbe  art  of  electricity  can  only  be  made  by  men  who 
thoroughly  understand  all  that  is  known  of  the  theory. 

Tbe  subject  of  tbe  alliance  between  electrical  theory  and  tbe  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  science  naturallysuggests  the  Ohm,  or  British 
Association  unit  of  electrical  resistance,  which  has  played  so  im¬ 
portant  a  part  in  practical  work,  and  has  also,  with  its  allied  units 
of  electromotive  force,  &c.,  done  so  much  for  fixing  and  estab¬ 
lishing  scientific  electrical  knowledge.  In  one  of  the  articles 
from  Electricity  and  Maynetism  used  to  complete  the  preseut 
book,  Maxwell  points  out  bow  difficult  an  operation  tbe 
determining  of  this  unit  is ;  and  the  truth  of  bis  remarks  has 
been  fully  shown  by  recent  experiments  carried  out  at  tbe 
Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  Dr. 
Schuster,  and  others.  Tbe  original  apparatus  used  by  tbe 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  was  some  time  ago  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Laboratory,  and  was  erected  and  arranged  for  a  fresh 
determination,  under  the  direction,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Horace 
Darwin.  Tbe  result  of  careful  experiments  went  to  show  that 
the  correction  for  one  of  tbe  most  disturbing  elements — that  due 
to  tbe  “  self-induction  ”  of  the  rotating  ring  of  wire  which  generates 
a  current  under  tbe  influence  of  the  earth’s  magnetism — bad  been 
taken  at  too  low  a  rate ;  and  tbe  new  determination  gives  a  value 
for  tbe  Ohm  rc>5  per  cent,  higher  than  that  found  by  the  brilliant 
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assembly  of  physicists  who  formed  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association.  This  new  result  Deed  not  alarm  electrical  engineers. 
The  standard  unit  of  resistance  will  still  remain  the  standard  coil 
repared  by  the  British  Association  Committee.  It  will  no  more 
e  changed,  as  Maxwell  points  out,  than  the  value  of  the  metre 
was  changed  when  it  was  found  out  that  the  standard  metre  at 
Paris  did  not  represent  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  arc  of  the 
Paris  meridian  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  as  it  was  intended 
that  it  should  do. 

To  return  to  the  booh  under  consideration,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
very  highest  interest  and  value  to  electricians,  particularly  to  those 
who  have  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  science  without  the  aid  of 
mathematics.  It  is  one  which  every  teacher  should  study  deeply, 
but  one  which  most  students  will  either  not  understand  at  all,  or 
will  misunderstand  to  their  own  undoing.  All  who  hope  to  find 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electricity  to  be  a  work  resembling 
the  author’s  lucid  text-book  on  Heat  will  be,  we  fear,  grievously 
disappointed ;  and  the  treatment  which  Professor  Maxwell  s 
materials  have  received  at  the  hands  of  his  literary  executors  and 
the  editor  of  this  book  gives  another  cause  of  regret  that  the  great 
physicist  did  not  live  to  complete  his  labours. 


COURT  NETHERLEIGH.* 

WE  know  few  harder  pieces  of  work  than  to  make  a  fair  start 
in  reading  one  of  Mrs.  ITenry  Wood’s  novels.  She  always 
has  a  host  of  grand  people  and  criminals  to  get  introduced  to  us, 
and  she  is  very  ill-fitted  for  discharging  the  duties  which  belong 
to  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  She  brings  them  on  to  her  stage 
with  as  little  regard  to  propriety  as  if  they  were  a  mob  of  citizens 
in  one  of  Shakspeare’s  historical  plays.  No  time  is  given  us  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  the  other,  and  we  are  for  a  long  while  hopelessly 
confused  in  the  midst  of  her  crowd  of  characters,  and  are  always 
mistaking  the  sinners  for  the  saints,  and  the  saints  for  the  sinners. 
We  might  compare  her  opening  chapters  to  an  old-fashioned 
French  diligence  just  making  its  start,  on  which,  by  some  freak  of 
fortune,  all  the  passengers  chanced  to  be  people  of  title,  or  at  all 
events  people  of  wealth,  each  travelling  with  a  large  amount  of 
luggage,  and  each  attended  by  a  valet  or  a  lady's-maid.  To  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  start,  a  loDg  steep  hill  should  face  the 
overladen  diligence.  When  at  length  the  great  people  had  taken 
their  places,  their  packages  had  been  safely  stowed  away,  and 
their  servants  had  climbed  up  behind,  still  a  vast  effort  would  be 
required  to  get  the  huge  machine  fairly  into  motion.  For  a  long  time 
the  pace  would  be  slow  and  tedious,  and  it  would  not  be  till  the  brow 
of  the  hill  had  been  reached — almost  till  the  descent  had  begun — 
that  a  fair  speed  would  be  attained  and  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  of  hope  would  be  spread  over  the  company  that  had  found 
itself  so  strangely  brought  together.  We  once  knew  a  worthy  old 
merchant  who  for  many  a  year  went  by  omnibus  into  the  City  six 
mornings  in  every  week.  When  they  came  to  a  certain  hill,  and 
the  horses  began  to  tug  at  the  load,  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  as  if  a  joke,  and  a  new  joke,  and  a  good  joke,  had 
suddenly  struck  him,  would  say  to  any  stranger  who  sat  opposite 
to  him,  and,  if  fortune  did  not  grant  him  a  stranger,  to  one  of  his 
old  cronies — “  Plenty  of  collar-work  here,  sir  !  ”  We  never  saw 
the  point  of  the  jest,  but  we  caught  the  smile,  and  were  always 
ready  with  one  in  return,  and  with  a  nod  of  assent  too.  Now,  as 
we  were  reading  the  first  volume  of  this  novel,  and  as  the  com¬ 
parison  came  into  our  mind  between  it  and  the  diligence,  at  once 
the  old  joke,  which  we  had  not  heard  for  many  a  long  day,  came 
back  to  our  thoughts,  and  we  found  ourselves  repeating,  “  Plenty 
of  collar-work  here,  sir.”  The  strain  certainly  was  unusually 
great,  for  the  load  that  Mrs.  Ilenry  Wood  started  with  was  enor¬ 
mous  even  for  her.  We  thought  it  almost  impossible  that 
we  should  ever  get  to  the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  once  or  twice  we 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  We  must  do  her  the  justice  to  admit 
that,  when  she  had  at  last  reached  it  by  an  effort  that  was  almost 
prodigious,  and  had  travelled  over  a  dreary  waste  of  flat  country, 
the  pace  downhill  was  really  very  good.  It  is  true  that  we  got 
rid  of  a  few  heavy  sinners  on  the  way  ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  kept  their  places  and  got  converted.  Now,  whatever  merits 
in  other  respects  the  penitent  may  have  over  the  impenitent,  yet  in 
a  novel  of  the  kind  before  us  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  sinner  by 
becoming  a  saint  does  not  add  to  its  lightness.  Moreover,  the 
places  of  those  who  were  left  behind  were  soon  filled  up,  and  filled 
up,  too,  by  passengers  who  in  rank,  fortune,  and  general  heaviness 
came  nothing  short  of  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  first 
start. 

Among  all  the  ladies  of  rank  or  of  wealth  who  adorn  this  story, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  heroine.  In  one  volume 
we  were  inclined  to  assign  the  chief  place  to  one  young  lady,  and 
in  another  volume  to  another.  Perhaps  the  safest  plan  was  to 
turn  to  the  last  few  chapters  and  see  who  among  them  pulls  out 
the  biggest  plum  from  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the 
Christmas-pie  of  life.  But  here  we  were  puzzled.  For  one  young 
lady  whose  lover  a  coroner's  inquest  had  pronounced  dead  long 
ago  (and  he  had  certainly  been  last  seen  on  the  parapet  of  West¬ 
minster  Bridge,  a  ruined  gambler  and  a  swindler)  finds  him  turn 
up  suddenly  a  virtuous  character,  with  a  fortune  of  at  least  half  a 
million  sterling.  On  the  other  hand,  another  young  lady,  not 
a  mere  commoner  as  the  other,  but  an  earl’s  daughter  and 

*  Court  Netherleigh.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of 
“  East  Lynne,”  “  The  Charming's,”  &e.  3  vols.  London :  Bentley  &  Son. 


the  wife  of  almost  the  richest  merchant  in  London,  is  sud¬ 
denly  reconciled  to  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been 
long  separated,  and  finds  that  he  is  no  longer  plain  Mr.  Grubb, 
but  Sir  Francis  Netherleigh,  Baronet,  with  a  fine  old  estate 
of  1 5,oooh  a  year  added  to  his  vast  possessions.  She  had 
been  a  swindler  quite  as  much  as  the  supposed  suicide,  and, 
like  him,  had  misappropriated  just  500k  She  had  been  guilty 
of  forgery,  he  of  embezzlement.  He  had  very  nearly  thrown 
himself  into  the  Thames,  and  she  had  very  nearly  gone  into  a  poor 
sisterhood.  Both  had  become  very  penitent  and  very  rich. 
He  had  won  a  bride  who  had  never  ceased  mourning  his  loss,  and 
she  had  recovered  her  husband.  Between  the  claims  of  heroines 
such  as  these  the  most  experienced  novel-reader  might  find  it 
difficult  to  arbitrate.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  the  safer  course  to 
give  due  precedence  to  rank,  and  to  allow  an  earl’s  daughter  and 
baronet’s  wife  to  take  the  lead.  We  shall,  therefore,  follow  chiefly 
the  fortunes  of  the  Lady  Adela  Chenevix.  Her  father,  the  Earl 
of  Acorn,  is  introduced  to  us  “as  he  scowls  his  eyebrows,  and 
presses  his  lips,  and  motions  with  his  hand  as  he  paces  in  his 
library  communing  with  himself.”  Scowls,  by  the  way,  has 
hitherto  been  a  neuter  verb  ;  but  a  little  irregularity  in  grammar, 
or  in  anything  else,  may  be  allowed  when  an  author  is  dealing 
with  the  aristocracy.  Every  one  could  have  seen  at  once  from 
these  strange  actions  that  the  Earl  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
even  if  the  author  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  us  that  he 
had  wasted  his  princely  income.  A  cab  whirls  along  in  the 
street.  Can  a  cab,  by  the  way,  be  ever  said  to  whirl,  except  when 
the  driver  is  drunk,  or  the  horse  insists  on  turning  round  and 
round  F  But  at  this  rate,  stopping  each  moment  to  inquire 
whether  Mrs.  Wood’s  words  have  any  particular  meaning,  we 
shall  never  get  past  the  Earl  and  reach  the  Earl’s  daughter.  The 
cab,  then,  “  whirls  alonsr,  and  pulls  up  before  the  steps  and  the 
stately  pillars  of  Chenevix  House.”  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
steps  and  the  pillars  were  in  the  same  part  of  the  house.  What¬ 
ever  irregularity  there  might  have  been  in  his  lordship’s  conduct, 
in  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  his  town  house  there  was  nothing 
eccentric.  “  A  knock  and  a  ring  send  their  echoes  through  the 
mansion.”  Surely,  says  the  reader,  in  spite  of  the  cab,  some 
great  personage  must  be  at  hand.  It  is  only  a  dun,  as  the  Earl 
ascertains  by  standing  with  his  ear  at  the  half-opened  door,  and 
listening  to  the  talk  that  went  on  in  the  hall  between  the  porter 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  stranger  on  the  other.  “What! ’’says 
our  author  in  honest  indignation,  “  a  peer  condescend  to  play 
eaves-dropper,  in  an  attitude  that  befits  a  mean  man  ?  ”  Whether, 
however,  her  indiguation  is  chiefly  due  to  his  eaves-dropping  or  to 
his  attitude  is  not  quite  clear. 

In  a  few  touches  we  have  had  brought  home  to  us  the  hopeless 
embarrassment  of  this  nobleman,  and  we  are  now  quite  prepared 
for  the  introduction  of  an  honest,  wealthy  merchant,  who  is  deeply 
in  love  with  one  of  the  nobleman’s  numerous  daughters.  He 
quickly  appears  in  the  person  of  the  hero,  Mr.  Francis  Grubb. 
“  Bo  not  be  prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  his  name, 
reader,”  writes  our  author  ;“  but  pay  attention  to  him,  for  he  is 
worthy  of  it,  and  he  plays  a  prominent  part  in  this  little  history. 
He  is  thirty  years  of  age,  a  tall,  slender,  noble-looking  man,  with 

intellect  stamped  on  his  ample  forehead . His  grey-blue  eyes 

are  simply  beautiful.”  He  had  finished  his  education  at  Christ 
Church,  and  there  had  become  intimate  with  the  Earl’s  only  son. 
This  young  gentleman  was  merely  needed  to  help  to  introduce 
his  friend  into  his  father's  family.  That  being  done,  he  had 
been  killed  off  with  all  promptitude.  On  Mr.  Grubb’s  purse  the 
Earl  had  largely  drawn.  By  way  of  return  for  all  the  money 
that  was  due  to  him,  the  merchant  now  came  suddenly  to  ask 
for  the  hand  of  Lady  Adela.  “  His  lordship  was  considerably 
startled  ;  the  proud  Chenevix  blood  rose,  and  dyed  his  forehead 
crimson.”  He  had,  however,  to  yield,  for  his  circumstances  were 
otherwise  desperate.  Not  so  easily  was  his  daughter's  consent 
won  ;  she  only  yielded  to  necessity,  and  to  her  mother's  warning 
that,  if  she  refused,  and  Mr.  Grubb  and  the  other  creditors 
pressed  her  father  hard,  the  whole  family  would  have  to  go  abroad 
“  and  lodge  on  one  dirty  floor  of  six  rooms,  and  live  as  common 
people.”  She  received,  then,  Mr.  Grubb  as  her  lover.  “He  stood 
in  agitation  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room — a  tine  intellectual  man; 
one,  young  though  he  was,  to  be  venerated  and  loved.  She  wore 
a  pink  and  white  silk  dress,  and  her  hair  had  pink  and  white  roses 
in  it.”  The  contrast  seems  somewhat  imperfectly  drawn  between 
his  character  and  her  dress  ;  but  then  he  had  come  to  dinner,  and 
so  his  clothes  scarcely  admitted  of  description.  She  treats  him 
with  worse  than  coldness.  When,  later  on,  one  of  her  sisters  speaks 
of  his  evident  love  for  her,  “  Love  !  ”  cried  she.  “  It  is  perfectly 
absurd — from  him  to  me.  But  it  is  the  way  with  those  plebeians.” 
She  ought  to  have  been  happy,  for  she  had  in  abundance  from  the 
very  beginning  those  rewards  which  in  such  stories  as  these  are 
generally  bestowed  only  in  the  end.  “  Settlements,  carriages, 
houses,  furniture,  ornaments,  jewellery,  all  were  perfect  of  their 
kind,  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished  for.”  Her  husband,  moreover, 
had  been  “  fortunate  enough  to  secure  and  purchase  the  lease  of  a 
house  within  the  aristocratic  regions  of  Grosvenor  Square.”  Never¬ 
theless  she  refused  to  be  happy.  Iler  new  Dame  was  too  much 
for  her  to  bear.  She  could  never  hear  herself  announced  “  Lady 
Adela  Grubb  ”  but  she  shivered.  The  sight  of  the  Morning  Tost 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  consolation  and  joy,  for  there  she  read  the 
hated  name.  “  Bless  my  heart  and  mind,”  said  her  sister,  the  Lady 
Sarah,  “ what’s  in  a  name?”  “Grubb!  Grubb!”  hissed  Adela 
from  between  her  dainty  lips.  Grubb,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  word 
that  can  be  hissed  even  by  an  earl’s  daughter.  She  led  her  hus- 
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band  a  miserable  life.  She  flung'  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  face.  She 
took  to  flirting  and  to  gambling.  She  lost  large  sums  of  money  at 
cards,  and  she  forged  the  name  of  his  commercial  house  to  a  cheque. 
She  allowed  the  blame  to  fall  on  an  innocent  man,  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  lodged  in  Newgate.  In  the  end  she  becomes,  of  course, 
very  penitent,  and  gets  reconciled  to  her  husband,  from  whom  she 
had  been  long  separated  ;  and  is  rewarded  for  her  sufferings  by 
finding,  as  we  have  said,  that  there  is  no  longer  a  Mr.  Grubb,  but 
in  his  place  a  Sir  Francis  Netherleigh.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
Morning  Post  once  more  afforded  her  pleasant  reading. 

We  have  no  space  to  follow  at  any  length  the  fortunes  of  the 
other  character's.  The  adventures  of  the  gentleman  who  was  found 
dead  by  crowner’s  law  are  not  wanting  iu  excitement.  He  had, 
indeed,  only  tried  to  kill  himself,  but  he  succeeded  by  a  mischance 
in  shooting  his  own  father.  Ilis  father's  only  brother  had  some 
years  earlier  cut  his  own  throat.  The  life  of  the  supposed  suicide  s 
sister  is  not  without  attraction  for  a  certain  class  of  minds.  In  her 
first  season  in  London  after  her  marriage  we  are  told  that  “  Peers 
were  going  mad  for  her  smiles ;  peeresses  condescended  to  court  them. 
Panics  do  sometimes  come  over  the  fashionable  world  of  this  great 
metropolis,”  adds  our  author.  “  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing 
it  was  the  admiration  of  one  of  themselves,  a  woman,  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Dalrymple.”  How  a  beautiful  woman  could  be  a  panic  we  shall 
only  know  when  Mrs.  Wood  condescends  to  publish  a  glossary  to 
her  works.  As  the  bride  came  in  like  a  panic,  so  she  faded  away 
like  “  a  wreathing  (sic)  cloud  ”  and  “  like  a  bright  vision.”  Mean¬ 
while,  she  had  done  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  admirers  one  good  turn. 
She  had  afforded  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a  great  display  of 
the  vulgarity  of  wealth.  In  particular,  there  is  a  long  description, 
filling  many  pages,  of  a  fashionable  dressmaker  which  ought  to  be 
read  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction  by  all  the  milliner’s  assistants 
and  ladies’-maids  in  London.  What  a  pleasure  they  will  have  in 
learning  that  this  dashing  young  lady  of  the  panic  ran  up  a  bill  in 
one  season  of  not  much  less  than  four  thousand  pounds  for 
dresses  alone  !  Those  readers  of  this  story  who  delight  in  economy, 
if  there  are  any  such,  will  be  somewhat  pleased  to  find,  at  all 
events,  one  exception  to  this  extravagance.  Among  all  the  rich 
people  who  abound  in  Court  Netherleigh  was  an  old  Colonel.  We 
are,  once  in  the  first  volume  and  again  in  the  second,  impressively 
informed  that,  wealthy  though  he  was,  he  wore  a  black  ribbon 
across  his  waistcoat  in  lieu  of  a  gold  chain. 

Foolish  and  odious  as  are  the  vulgar  descriptions  of  luxury 
and  wealth  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  every 
volume  of  this  novel,  we  should  not  find  them  quite  so  distasteful 
could  Mrs.  Wood  keep  clear  altogether  of  pious  effusions.  We 
might  forgive  her  characters  their  viciousness  and  their  worship 
of  money.  We  cannot  forgive  them  their  penitence  and  their 
piety.  Those  who  gaze  with  open-eyed  admiration,  and  even 
envy,  at  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  Hives  would  be  not  the  less 
offensive  should  they  now  and  then  for  a  few  moments — a  due 
regard  to  their  gentility,  of  course,  being  preserved — mask  them¬ 
selves  each  as  a  modern  Lazarus. 


AMONG  THE  SONS  OF  HAN.* 

THIS  work  might  more  appropriately  have  been  entitled 
“  Among  the  Sons  of  Britain  in  the  Land  of  Han,”  since  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  “  Sons  of  Han  ”  are  regarded  is 
that  of  a  lady  looking  out  on  the  corners  of  the  Empire  from  the 
verandahs,  as  it  were,  of  English  houses  and  the  steam  launches  of 
British  merchants.  We  say  this  in  no  dispraise  of  the  book,  for 
by  so  doing  we  only  express  in  other  words  Mrs.  Hughes’s  own 
account  of  its  aims  and  scope.  All  she  claims  tor  it  is  that  it 
describes  faithfully  the  “  incidents,  more  or  less  interesting,  which 
came  under  her  own  personal  observation  whilst  accompanying 
her  husband  on  his  travels.”  We  frankly  admit  all  that  she  thus 
claims,  and  having  conscientiously  read  through  her  book  we  are 
repared  to  add  that  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  it  is  well  and 
rightly  written,  and  that  the  incidents  are  sufficiently  interesting 
to  make  it  a  readable  volume. 

The  overland  route  has  been  so  often  described,  that  probably 
most  of  Mrs.  Hughes’s  readers  will  skip  over  the  first  chapter,  even 
at  the  expense  of  missing  the  gratifying  contrast  drawn  in  it 
between  the  depressing  aspect  of  fcfaigon  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  rival  English  colony  of  Hong  Kong.  At  this  place  the 
author’s  stay  was  scarcely  long  enough  to  accustom  her  to  being 
carried  in  sedan-chairs  raised  to  a  level  with  the  shoulders  of  the 
coolies  who  bore  her  along ;  and  at  Shanghai,  where  she  next 
halted  on  her  way  to  Chetoo,  the  greater  part  of  the  few  days 
at  her  disposal  were  devoted  to  surrounding  herself  with  the 
staff  of  servants  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  house¬ 
hold  in  China.  The  interviews  of  ladies  in  England  with  ser¬ 
vants  applying  for  situations  are  often,  as  Mr.  Hu  Maurier  de¬ 
lights  to  show  us,  ridiculous  enough,  but  nothing  can  exceed 
the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  parallel  process  in  China,  when 
questions  are  put  and  answered  in  “  pidgin  ”  English,  except, 
perhaps,  the  folly  of  the  people  who  will  persist  in  using  such  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  language.  No  wonder  Mrs.  Hughes 
thought  the  jargon  “  excessively  childish,”  and  for  a  long  time 
found  it  difficult,  when  giving  her  orders,  to  disguise  her  mother- 
tongue  in  such  gibberish  as  this: — “ Boy,  I  wantchee  you  chop- 
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chop  go  topside  catchee  my  one  piecey  book  ;  supposey  no  can  find 
that  side,  maskee.”  For  six  years,  however,  this  was  the  only 
medium  through  which  Mrs.  Hughes  was  able  to  communicate  with 
the  “  Sons  of  Han.”  And  it  would  even  appear  that  time  over¬ 
came  her  objections  to  its  use ;  for  afterwards,  when  in  Formosa, 
she  expresses  her  delight  at  finding  a  coolie  who  could  speak 
English.  Remembering  what  his  “  English  ”  was,  we  should  not 
have  been  inclined,  had  we  been  in  the  author’s  position,  to 
exchange  “  the  straight,  strong,  and  tolerably  clean-looking  ” 
Chinaman,  who  spoke  nothing  but  his  own  language,  for  the 
pidgin-English-speaking  coolie. 

Mrs.  Hughes  visited  several  of  the  ports,  and  probably  saw  as 
much  of  the  natives  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  residents  in  China. 
She  dined  with  them,  and  tried  to  appear  as  though  she  liked 
shark’s  fins,  Sze-chuen  fungi,  beeke-de-mer,  and  other  Eastern 
delicacies  ;  she  visited  their  theatres,  and  listened  patiently  to  the 
shrill  voices  of  the  actors  without  understanding  a  word  that  was 
said,  and  submitted  to  have  her  ears  deafened  by  the  conventional 
clashings  of  cymbals  and  beatings  of  gongs ;  and  she  “  assisted  ” 
at  a  wedding  at  which  she  was  not  only  allowed  to  see  the  bride’s 
face,  but  even  to  inspect  her  trousseau.  But  this  formal  side  of 
Chiuese  life  pleased  her  less  than  the  unceremonious  habits  of  the 
people.  Chinamen  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  largely  at  dinners, 
savoury  and  greasy  morsels  are  apt  to  slip  from  the  chop-sticks 
on  to  the  table,  the  laps  of  the  diners,  or  floor  ;  sauces  also  are  often 
spilt,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  meal  neither  tables  nor  feasters 
are  very  sightly  objects.  Nor  are  matters  much  improved  by  the 
appearance  of  the  usual  “  dirty-looking  wooden  pail  full  of  steam¬ 
ing  hot  water  and  a  dark  coarse  cloth,  which  latter  the  mandarins,” 
on  the  occasion  of  which  Mrs.  Hughes  speaks,  “  whilst  seated  at 
table,  each  in  turn  dipped  in  the  water,  and  then  mopped  their 
unctuous  faces  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner.”  Chinese 
theatricals,  again,  are  so  unlike  our  own,  not  only  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  building,  but  in  the  acting  and  substance  of  th© 
plays,  that  even  to  foreigners  who  understand  the  language  they 
are  dreary,  if  not,  as  they  often  are,  indecent,  performances.  Their 
weddings,  too,  are  to  the  uninstructed  more  curious  than  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  we  can  quite  understand  Mrs.  Hughes’s  desire  to  leave  early 
at  the  marriage  she  describes,  after  having  wearied  herself  with 
watching  the  unintelligible  formalities,  and  the  endless  bowings 
and  prostrations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  before  the  blank 
wall  which  appeared  to  her  to  be  the  object  of  their  adoration. 

But  for  the  Chinamen  in  their  work-a-day  clothes  she  has  a  sin¬ 
cere  regard.  They  “  invariably  appeared  kind  and  good-humoured, 
and  so  far  from  receiving  any  rudeness  or  incivility  at  their  hands,” 
she  was  ever  “  treated  by  them  with  respect  and  studied  polite¬ 
ness  — 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  [she  adds],  passing  the  cottage  of  a  poor 
man  who  showed  great  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  pots  around 
his  door.  One  exceedingly  good  specimen  of  an  aster  had  a  particular 
attraction  for  me  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  hues,  and  by  my  gesture 
I  expressed  my  admiration  to  the  owner.  The  old  man  seemed  pleased  with 
my  approval  of  his  pet,  and  I  proceeded  on  my  walk  ;  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  circumstance  when,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  found  on  my 
return  home  the  very  aster  I  had  admired,  pot  and  all — a  present  from  an 
old  Chinaman  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 

That  there  is  no  lack  of  affection  among  them  she  has  abundant 
evidence  to  prove,  and  she  describes  with  some  force  the  intense 
grief  of  a  Chinese  mother  on  the  death  of  her  baby.  It 
is  as  well  to  bear  such  cases  as  this  in  mind  when  we  read 
of  foreigners  being  stoned,  robbed,  assaulted,  and  sometimes  killed 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  for  no  other  offence  than  that  they 
are  not  Chinamen,  and  of  the  existence  of  such  notices  as  the 
following,  which  stands  at  the  edge  of  a  pond  near  Foochow, 
“  Girls  are  not  to  be  drowned  here.”  But  the  fact  is  that  among 
Chinamen,  as  among  all  people  of  a  low  civilization,  the  same 
natures  are  capable  of  great  kindness  and  of  savage  brutality,  of  ex¬ 
cessive  affection  and  of  cold-blooded  cruelty.  Their  moral  faculties 
are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  just  balance 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  is  their  only  guide.  Some  of  the  most  cruel  murders 
which  disgraced  the  Indian  Mutiny  were  committed  by  men  who 
had  previously  been  on  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  their 
victims.  And  so  it  must  always  be  among  half-civilized  peoples  ; 
it  requires  but  the  inflammatory  action  of  fanaticism  or  the  passion 
of  sell-interest  to  curdle  the  kindliest  natures,  and  to  make  them 
relentless  and  cruel. 

However,  to  Mrs.  Hughes  was  shown  only  the  golden  side  of 
the  shield,  and  we  are  quite  content  to  forget  with  her  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  reverse  to  it.  Of  Buddhist  priests  alone  she 
speaks  with  some  disparagement.  But  as  these  servants  of  Buddha 
are  considered  fair  game  by  Chinese  novelists,  playwrights,  and 
ballad-writers,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  stranger  should  not  also  join 
in  the  chorus  of  contemptuous  ridicule.  In  appearance  they  fire,  as 
a  rule,  dirty  and  forbidding-looking  ;  their  ignorance  is  notorious, 
and  their  habits  of  life  are  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
founder  of  their  faith.  But  though  by  long  habitude  they  swallow 
camels  without  an  effort,  they  yet  on  occasions  have  the  decency 
to  strain  at  gnats,  as  the  following  incident  at  a  picnic  in  a 
Buddhist  temple,  narrated  by  Mrs.  Hughes,  shows: — 

One  of  the  priests  [writes  the  author]  was  evidently  of  opinion  that 
the  sight  of  so  many  unbelievers  devouring  viands,  some  of  which  were 
prohibited  aecording  to  tire  ancient  ordinances  of  Buddha,  was  not  a  proper 
one  to  meet  the  eyes  of  their  idol ;  for,  no  sooner  had  we  commenced  our 
meal,  than  the  holy  man  hung  up  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  in  the  manner  of  a 
screen,  before  the  face  of  the  gilded  image.  The  priests  must  have  really 
believed  that  their  own  actions  were  no  longer  visible  to  their  deified  patron, 
for  on  our  presenting  them  with  some  champagne  they  each  sipped  a  little 
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in  turn,  passing  the  forbidden  liquid  on  from  hand  to  hand  with  many  a 
leer  and  wink,  and  with  much  smacking  of  lips,  as  if  they  appreciated  it 
thoroughly.  One  very  pious  old  gentleman  put  down  his  beads  to  clasp 
with  both  hands  a  half-empty  bottle  which  was  given  him,  and  with  a  sly 
glance  up  at  the  red  curtain  to  make  sure  that  the  idol  was  not  peeping,  he 
applied  the  bottle  to  his  holy  lips,  nor  did  he  remove  it  until  it  was  quite 
empty. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  scene  more  out  of  harmony  -with  the 
teachings  of  Sakya-Muni  than  this.  Self-restraint  and  victory  over 
the  appetites  were  the  cardinal  points  of  his  doctrine  ;  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  gluttony  are  the  characteristics  of  these  his  degraded 
followers.  Even  the  existence  of  the  idol  is  one  of  the  “  blank 
blasphemies  of  Chinese  Buddhism  ”  which  have  tended  to  reduce  a 
pure  and  lofty  faith  to  the  level  of  a  superstitious  idolatry.  A 
litting  pendant  to  this  scene  was  an  episode  witnessed  by  Mrs. 
Hughes  at  another  “  Joss-house,”  where  a  woman,  after  praying 
earnestly  and  burning  several  “joss-sticks”  before  the  shrine  of 
the  God  of  Earth,  played  a  game  of  pitch  and  toss  with  the  deity 
in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  by  the  fall  of  the  coin  which  were 
the  lucky  words  to  choose  in  an  impending  gambling  lottery.  It 
is  impossible  to  reach  a  lower  depth  of  superstition  than  this,  and 
it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  hold  that  the  supernatural  has  on  the 
human  mind  that  in  a  country  where  atheistic  Confucianism  is  the 
professed  creed  of  every  one  who  can  read  the  “  Four  Books  ”  and 
“Five  Classics,”  there  should  exist  and  flourish  a  system  so 
grossly  superstitious  as  Chinese  Buddhism.  Unlike  those  fairies 
whose  touch  is  said  to  convert  the  most  worthless  substances  into 
the  purest  gold,  the  Chinese  no  sooner  come  into  contact  with 
pure  and  spiritual  ideas  than  they  so  materialize  and  degrade  them 
that  they  lose  all  trace  of  their  original  semblance.  It  has  been 
so  with  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  and  Taouism,  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  those  of  Christianity  will  fare  any  better  at  their 
hands. 

With  such  considerations,  however,  Mrs.  Hughes  does  not 
trouble  herself.  She  prefers  to  skim  lightly  over  the  surface  of 
her  subject,  and  to  leave  to  others  the  task  of  cross-examining  her 
facts,  and  of  demanding  from  them  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
their  existence.  Such  book-making  is  easy  work,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  does  not  tend  to  increase  our  existing  stock  of 
knowledge.  Indeed,  if  the  present  work  were  not  so  pleasantly 
written,  we  should  be  inclined  to  ask  why  it  was  written  at  all. 
It  is  impossible  to  gather  from  it  any  definite  idea  either  about  the 
country  or  the  people.  It  is  merely  a  sketchy  diary  of  a  six  years’ 
residence  in  China,  but  as  such  it  is  worth  reading. 


ALL  SAINTS,  DERBY.* 

NEITHER  the  chief  author  nor  the  subject-matter  of  this 
book  is  unfamiliar  to  us,  as  we  have  already  reviewed  the 
four  volumes,  full  of  valuable  matter,  upon  the  Churches  of  Derby¬ 
shire,  successively  published  by  Mr.  Cox,  while  in  our  notice  we 
followed  the  writer’s  own  example  in  dwelling  at  considerable 
length  upon  All  Saints  Church,  Derby,  with  a  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  inconceivable  Vandalism  which  made  havoc  of  some 
of  its  most  interesting  features  in  1873,  under  the  iconoclastic 
guidance  of  an  incumbent  who  has  since  then  received  his  reward 
in  the  way  of  promotion  to  one  of  the  best-endowed  and  most 
fashionable  churches  at  the  West  End  of  London.  Remembering 
what  we  then  said,  we  are  confronted  by  our  reminiscences  when 
we  sit  down  to  review  the  more  ample  monograph  of  the  same 
church  which  Mr.  Cox  has  recently  brought  out  in  concert  with  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope,  in  a  handsome  and  fully  illustrated  quarto  ;  for,  of 
course,  incidents  which  have  been  already  related  as  most  worthy  of 
commemoration,  although  they  have  not  by  lapse  of  time  become  less 
worthy  of  record,  cannot  bear  repetition  after  so  short  an  interval. 
All  Saints,  the  chief  church  of  Derby — formerly  collegiate — is,  in 
its  present  condition,  made  up  of  a  noble  modern  Perpendicular 
tower,  and  of  a  heavy,  though  rather  stately,  Italian  building, 
which  in  1724  replaced  the  old  structure  through  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  then  vicar,  Dr.  Hutchinson,  an  arbitrary  and  not 
very  scrupulous  man,  according  to  our  authors,  who  secured 
Gibbs  as  his  architect  at  the  moderate  (for  so  eminent  an  artist) 
cost  of  twenty-five  pounds,  but  with  the  result  of  feuds  and 
heart-burnings  before  which  he  himself  succumbed.  The  building, 
which  is  internally  divided  into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of 
“  Roman  Doric  ”  columns,  is  well  proportioned  and  of  sufficient 
height  and  width.  As  at  St.  Martin's-in-th e-Fields  and  in  the 
church  in  Vere  Street,  Gibbs  indulged  in  the  barbarism,  taken 
from  Spalato,  of  the  architrave  cut  up,  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  a  second  capital  standing  upon  the  legitimate  one. 
We  still  find,  though  sadly  disfigured  and  ruthlessly  dis¬ 
placed,  the  magnificent  wrought-iron  screens  produced  by 
Bakewell,  a  local  worthy  ;  while  the  disjecta  membra  of  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire’s  tomb  tell  a  tale  of  fanaticism  and  of  neglect 
incredible  in  these  days,  in  which  all  schools  are  beginning  to 
learn  and  practise  a  decent  regard  for  the  proprieties  of  worship 
and  the  charm  of  historical  association. 

The  old  collegiate  church  which  fell  before  Dr.  Hutchinson's 
innovating  zeal  is  thus  described : — 

From  the  various  little  details  pertaining  to  the  old  fabric  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Churchwardens’  Accounts  and  Orders,  we  find  that  the 
church  used  to  consist  of  a  nave,  wide  south  aisle,  rather  narrower  north 
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aisle,  chancel,  south  chancel  chapel,  which  was  an  extension  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  large  south  porch  with  windows  on  each  side,  and  a  vestry, 
which  we  believe  opened  out  of  the  chancel  on  the  north  side. 

Moreover,  we  are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  painting  of 
the  time  of  James  II.,  that  the  chancel  was  gabled,  and  was 
lighted  by  a  seven-light  Perpendicular  east  window  ;  and  that  the 
south  chancel  aisle,  or  “quire  of  St.  Katharine,”  had  also  a  gable 
and  a  good  Decorated  window  of  six  lights.  The  more  narrow 
north  chancel  also  apparently  possessed  only  a  lean-to  roof. 

The  exact  age  of  the  magnificent  panelled  tower — 50  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  40  at  the  top,  with  a  height  of  178  feet — has  not 
been  fully  ascertained.  We  are  informed  that 

various  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  exact 
age  of  this  grand  tower,  some  assigning  it  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  process  of  building,  like  so  many  of 
the  best  masterpieces  of  Gothic  art,  was  a  slow  one,  and  that  its  erection 
extended  over  a  considerable  period.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  give  some 
interesting  documentary  evidence,  hitherto  unknown  and  unpublished,  on 
this  very  point.  From  the  first  volume  of  the  Churchwardens’  minute 
books  (which  begin  in  the  year  1465)  we  gather  that  the  works  of  the 
tower  were  in  progress  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1510-11). 

The  next  entry,  it  seems,  occurs  some  ten  years  later  ;  while  the 
accounts  of  1527  show  that  a  Derby  dyer,  named  Robert  Liverseye, 
founder  two  years  afterwards  of  an  important  charity,  was  also  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  this  steeple. 

The  patronage  of  All  Saints  Church,  which  belonged  before  the 
Reformation  to  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  passed  at  that  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Derby.  For  a  brief  space  of  time 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  pulpit  of  the  old  church  was 
famous  all  over  England ;  for  the  first  of  the  two  sermons  for  which 
the  turbulent  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  made  by  the  Government  of  his 
day  a  clerical  martyr,  with  the  characteristic  good  luck  to  the  pro¬ 
secutors  which  ordinarily  attends  the  victimizing  of  clergymen,  was 
preached  on  August  15,  1709,  in  All  Saints,  Derby.  The  occasion 
which  led  that  doughty  polemic  to  fill  the  pulpit  at  Derby  was 
that  he  was  chaplain  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  that  year,  his  kinsman, 
Mr.  George  Sacheverell,  while  the  sermon,  “  The  Communication 
of  Sin,”  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  grand  jury,  among 
whom  we  find  representatives  of  the  old  Derbyshire  families  of 
Wilmot,  FitzHerbert,  Beresford,  Vernon,  Pole,  Horton,  and — a 
strange  name  to  occur  in  so  Tory  a  company — Cavendish. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  before  the  political  churchmen  of 
Derby  subsided  into  a  condition  of  decorous  calm ;  for  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1715,  Mr.  Sturges  of  All  Saints  prayed 
publicly  for  King  James,  although,  after  a  minute’s  reflection,  he 
explained  that  he  meant  King  George.  The  congregation,  we  are 
told,  got  tumultuous,  and  the  military  gentlemen  present  drew 
their  swords.  Poor  Mr.  Sturges  pleaded  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  but 
he  was  never  again  allowed  to  officiate  at  All  Saints.  The 
authorities  no  doubt  explained  to  him,  as  more  than  a  century 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  to  Mr.  lluskisson,  that 
there  was  no  mistake,  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and  there 
should  be  no  mistake.  Eleven  years  passed  when  All  Saints 
Church  again  became  the  scene  of  strife,  though  on  this  occasion 
civic  and  not  general  politics  led  to  the  confusion.  In  the  course 
of  the  miserable  squabbles  which  characterized  its  rebuilding 
the  contention  between  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Bagnold,  and  Dr.Hutehinson 
grew  so  hot  that  the  vicar  prosecuted  the  magistrate  for  brawl¬ 
ing  in  church,  and  succeeded  in  having  him  fined  3 7I.  and  costs. 

But  an  incident  more  strange  than  any  which  we  have  yet  re¬ 
corded  took  place  in  the  new  church  within  twenty  years  of  its 
completion.  Publicly  in  All  Saints,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  on  Thursday,  December  5,  1745,  the  Roman  Mass 
was  said.  The  book  speaks  of  High  Mass,  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  an  army  on  its  march  could  have  carried  the  apparatus 
needful  for  such  a  celebration.  The  occasion  of  this  strange 
event  was  the  occupation  of  Derby  by  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
The  incident  speaks  well  for  the  conscientiousness  of  the  young 
Chevalier,  or,  it  may  be,  for  that  of  his  household  ;  but,  in  face  of 
such  an  audacious  proceeding,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
was  disappointed  in  that  sympathy  from  Englishmen  on  which  he 
relied  for  installing  his  father  at  St.  James’s.  Mr.  Cox  conjeetu- 
rally  observes  that  the  Mass  must  have  been  said  at  the  marble  altar 
so  cruelly  desecrated  in  1873,  when  it  was  torn  down  and  fastened 
against  the  wall,  with  a  misunderstood  and  perverted  quotation 
from  Bishop  Ridley  incised  upon  it.  We  may  assume  this  altar  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  ceremony ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  a  Roman 
liturgist  it  was  a  mere  unconsecrated  shelf,  though  most  probably 
used  to  support  the  portable  altar  which  was  without  doubt 
employed.  Our  authors  describe  the  monuments  and  record  the 
epitaphs  with  great  fulness  and  industry.  Among  the  other  relics 
of  the  older  church  still  preserved  is  a  wooden  effigy,  the  only 
one  in  that  material  found  in  that  part  of  England. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1834 
all  Church  patronage  belonging  to  Corporations — bodies  which 
until  the  repeal  in  1828  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
absolutely  identified  with  the  Established  Church — had  to  be  sold 
by  auction.  The  purchasers  of  the  advowson  of  All  Saints,  Derby, 
were  the  Simeon  Trustees,  and  nothing  more  need,  therefore,  be 
said  of  the  complexion  of  the  theology  which  found  favour  in  its 
pulpit.  But,  on  looking  at  the  list  of  vicars  for  rather  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  nothing  is  so  remarkable  as  the  obscurity  of 
the  nominees  under  either  regime.  The  only  Bishop  who  has  ever 
proceeded  from  this  church  was  Dr.  Anderson,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Rupertsland,  who  was  vicar  for  about  a  twelvemonth  in  184S. 

If  ever  Derbyshire — which  has  very  generously  consented,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  increase  of  the  episcopate,  to  being,  under 
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Sir  Richard  Cross’s  Act,  transferred  from  the  old  and  illustrious 
see  of  Lichfield  in  Staffordshire  to  the  new  and  tentative  one 
of  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire — succeeds,  as  it  well  deserves, 
in  obtaining  a  bishop  of  its  own,  All  Saints  Church  can  certainly 
never  be  accepted  as  his  permanent  cathedral.  With  a  town 
thriving  and  growing  like  Derby,  church  extension  is  a  constant 
necessity.  It  would  therefore  be  an  act  of  prudent  forethought 
to  prepare  for  the  contingency  of  a  see  of  Derbyshire  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  new  church  in  the  form  of  a  building  which  might  be 
hereafter  the  instalment  of  a  cathedral.  Granting  equal  accom¬ 
modation,  and  leaving  the  carved  work  in  block,  such  a  construc¬ 
tion  need  not  be  more  expensive  than  a  completed  church  of  the 
ordinary  parochial  type.  In  itself  the  enterprise  would  be  less 
ambitious  than  the  gigantic  works  actually  in  progress  at  St. 
Alban’s  and  at  Truro,  with  its  comparatively  small  population  of 
ten  thousand. 


THE  OLD  ABBOT’S  ROAD.* 

TI7KRE  are  certain  novels  of  portentous  length  which  touch 
our  sympathies  while  they  irritate  us.  As  reviewers,  however 
conscientious,  we  should  be  more  than  human  were  we  not  fretted  by 
tbe  hard  labour  to  which  they  condemn  us  ;  and  yet  we  remember 
that  the  task  of  writing  them  must  have  been  far  more  severe  than 
our  own.  If  a  trivial  story  is  obviously  worthless,  we  naturally 
know  neither  pity  nor  remorse.  As  the  case  may  be,  we  either 
throw  it  aside,  or  we  skip  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  the  author  serious  injustice. 
But  with  such  a  novel  as  this  it  is  altogether  different.  The 
Abbot's  Road  bears  the  unmistakable  traces  of  thought  and  care  ; 
in  many  respects  it  shows  more  than  average  ability ;  some  of  the 
scenes  are  sufficiently  exciting,  and  most  of  them  are  far  from  dull. 
To  judge  the  book  fairly,  we  should  read  it  conscientiously ;  aud 
yet  it  has  the  fatal  fault  of  gratuitous  tediousness.  Miss  Alldridge 
seems  to  have  considerable  ambition,  but  slight  skill  in  con¬ 
struction.  Selecting  subjects  purely  domestic,  she  has  gone  to 
work  upon  a  broad  canvas  that  might  have  suited  a  grand 
historical  picture,  and  she  has  overcrowded  it  with  unimportant 
characters  and  a  superfluity  of  miuute  details.  To  begin  with, 
she  has  embraced  iu  her  digressive  fiction  the  lives  and  loves 
of  the  people  of  two  generations  who  happen  to  have  an 
extensive  acquaintance  in  various  circles  of  society.  We  are 
introduced  successively  to  many  estimable  folk;  but  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  is  so  exceedingly  slight  and  ephemeral  that  we 
are  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  family  histories  on  which  the 
author  is  inclined  to  expatiate.  Then,  in  exercising  her  own 
powers  of  imagination,  she  will  trust  little  or  nothing  to  ours ;  so 
we  must  follow  many  parallel  lines  of  closely  consecutive  narra¬ 
tive,  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  Jt  is  all  the  greater  pity 
because  by  economizing  her  labour  she  might  have  made  a  very 
interesting  story.  As  it  is,  we  may  assure  her  readers  for  their 
encouragement  that  the  interest  increases  as  the  end  is  drawing 
near  ;  so  much  so  that,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  inconsistent,  we 
are  obliged  to  criticize  the  abruptness  of  the  denouement.  We 
can  understand  that  Miss  Alldridge  may  have  gradually  grown 
desperate  as  she  felt  that  her  characters  had  fairly  bolted  with 
her,  and  must  be  pulled  up  somewhere  and  on  any  terms.  Still 
a  coincidence  of  violent  moral  revulsions  should  be  avoided,  if  an 
author  has  any  regard  to  psychological  probabilities.  We  can 
hardly  admit  that  a  quartet  of  sorely  tried  lovers,  who  have  been 
either  betraying  and  betrayed  or  playing  at  cross-purposes,  should 
soar  simultaneously  and  on  the  shortest  notice  into  the  sublimest 
spheres  of  Christian  forgiveness.  And  yet  the  author  does  not 
by  any  means  take  a  genial  view  of  human  nature  generally. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  a  brother  and  sister  of  singular  moral 
beauty  in  her  story,  and  these  are  not  only  the  most  engaging,  but 
seem  to  be  the  most  realistic,  of  her  characters.  She  appears  to 
assign  a  monopoly  of  the  practice  of  virtue  to  those  who  are  most 
free  from  temptation  ;  and  her  rustics  living  far  from  the  madding 
crowd  lead  for  the  most  part  tranquil  and  reputable  lives.  One  great 
safeguard  they  have  in  belonging  chiefly  to  the  Dissenting  com¬ 
munions.  The  Church  as  the  author  representsit,  although  she  admits 
one  shining  exception  to  the  rule,  is  in  an  unholy  alliance  with  the 
world  and  the  devil.  Church  members  are  either  neglectful  of  the 
teachings  they  ought  to  follow  or  let  earnestness  degenerate  into 
narrow-minded  bigotry.  People  moving  in  what  is  known  as 
society  abandon  themselves  to  its  insidious  seductions:  while 
respectable  men  of  business,  when  hastening  to  grow  rich,  are 
little  better  than  whited  sepulchres.  Yet  things,  in  the  novel  at 
least,  get  somewhat  better  as  the  world  grows  older ;  and  the 
young  people  of  the  second  generation  are  decidedly  more  estim¬ 
able  than  their  parents. 

The  story  opens  with  the  loves  of  young  Mr.  Bentham  and 
Miss  Chrissie  Frome.  The  pair  are  supposed  to  be  fondly  attached 
to  each  other,  yet  the  love  seems  to  be  chiefly  on  the  lady’s  side. 
We  hardly  know  how  the  author  intends  to  depict  Bentham, 
unless  as  the  fair-seeming  embodiment  of  a  problem  that  defies 
even  self-examination.  Though  apparently  capable  of  deep  affec¬ 
tion,  he  is  nevertheless  cold  and  self-contained ;  and,  if  nothing  is 
to  be  absolutely  proved  against  him,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
we  should  be  sorry  to  trust  him  in  matters  of  business.  That  he 
is  capable  of  loving  is  apparently  made  clear  by  his  sticking  toler¬ 
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ably  steadfastly  to  Miss  Frome,  who  has  nothing  beyond  her 
small  salary  as  a  school  teacher,  though  at  one  time  he  is  on  the 
point  of  throwing  her  over.  That  his  conscience  is  elastic  is  more 
than  suggested ;  and  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
scarcely  have  got  on  by  acting  as  jackal  to  the  unscrupulously 
speculative  Mr.  Faulkner.  We  are  informed  on  his  own  con¬ 
fession,  after  he  has  “made  his  pile,”  as  the  Americans  say, 
in  partnership  with  Faulkner,  with  whom  he  has  quarrelled,  that 
that  smoothly-spoken  gentleman  is  a  fiend  in  human  form,  having 
legally  murdered  or  driven  into  lunatic  asylums  sundry  impecuni¬ 
ous  victims  who  had  the  ill-luck  to  have  dealings  with  him.  In 
truth,  while  Faulkner  was  increasing  a  handsome  inheritance  by 
usury,  Bentham,  who  was  his  confidant  and  associate,  could  hardly 
have  kept  his  hauds  clean.  The  third  of  the  trio  of  parents  is  Sir 
Hendrik  Van  Noorden  of  Mount  Norden,  a  man  of  a  nature 
remarkably  unprepossessing,  though  perhaps  he  is  rather  weak  than 
wicked.  By  the  assistance  of  FWlkner,  Bentham,  and  Co.,  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  pretty  nearly  muddling  away  his  property ;  he  quarrels  with 
his  young  wife,  and  separates  from  her ;  and  he  alienates  the 
attachment  of  his  daughter  Petronella,  though  she  is  brought 
afterwards  to  give  him  a  kind  of  contemptuous  pity.  As  what  is 
really  a  prologue  gives  us  reason  to  presume,  the  children  of  the 
three  households  are  destined  to  be  more  intimately  conuected 
than  their  parents.  Petronella,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
her  upbringing,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  least  promising. 
She  is  beautiful,  of  course,  but  she  is  wayward,  and  what  in  a 
filly  we  should  have  called  sulky  and  vicious.  She  seems  to  care 
for  nothing,  except  perhaps  the  memory  of  a  dead  sister,  and  the 
memory  has  soured  instead  of  softening  her.  Nor  can  we  well 
understand  why  the  elder  Mr.  Faulkner  should  have  set  his  heart 
upon  marrying  Petronella  to  his  son.  No  doubt  she  is  heiress  apparent 
to  the  Mount  Norden  property ;  but  the  property  is  encumbered 
almost  to  its  full  value,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  himself.  He 
is  the  last  man  to  value  birth  without  money;  as  mortgagee 
he  has  the  heiress  almost  at  his  mercy ;  and  yet  he  manoeuvres 
for  her  hand  on  account  of  his  son,  as  if  she  were  to  bring  the 
youth  unembarrassed  estates  by  way  of  dowry.  As  for  young  Mr. 
Ray  Faulkner,  he  is  almost  as  inscrutable  as  Mr.  Bentham  ;  and 
as  with  Mr.  Bentham,  the  author  appears  never  to  have  made 
up  her  own  mind  about  him.  He  prides  himself  on  precocious 
cynicism;  he  behaves  at  home  like  an  arrant  bully  to  his  little 
brothers  and  sisters  by  a  second  marriage,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder 
his  waspish  step-mother  should  detest  him.  Although  he 
seldom  misses  an  opportunity  of  making  himself  disagreeable  to  his 
father,  he  lets  himself  be  inoculated  by  the  elder  man’s  greed  of 
money;  and  on  one  occasion,  just  before  his  final  transformation 
scene,  he  behaves  to  the  girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged  with  truculent 
brutality.  Yet  he  not  only  shows  flashes  of  a  noble  nature,  but 
gives  proof  of  something  like  generous  self-abnegation,  when  he 
falls  in  love  with  Bentham’s  penniless  daughter  in  place  of  paying 
court  to  the  supposed  heiress  of  Mount  Norden. 

As  for  Bentham  the  elder,  who  was  comparatively  a  respectable 
man,  perhaps  he  deserved  on  that  account  to  be  blessed  in  his 
family.  His  daughter  Chrissie,  named  after  her  mother,  was  whaf 
we  should  pronounce  an  exceedingly  nice  girl.  She  is  ladylika 
and  unassuming,  though  sprightly  ;■  she  sings  sweetly,  and  is  quite 
pretty  enough  to  explain  her  making  a  conquest  of  Ray  Faulkner. 
But  her  brother  Hugh,  in  every  sense,  and  in  all  seriousness,  is 
infinitely  the  best  character  in  the  story,  although  he  is  undoubtedly 
the  sort  of  mystically  minded  hero  whom  a  woman  would 
imagine  rather  than  a  man.  He  was  a  dreamy  boy  of  decided, 
though  fantastic,  genius.  He  was  thoughtful  beyond  his  years, 
and  addicted  to  those  quaint  speeches,  pregnant  with  significance, 
which  indirectly,  at  all  events  in  novels,  portend  an  early  death. 
He  is  sure  to  do  nothing  well  which  he  does  not  go  about  with 
enthusiasm,  and  his  father,  though  an  eminently  practical  man  of 
business,  has  the  good  sense  not  to  cross  his  son’s  bents.  Hugh 
begins  with  an  infatuation  for  art.  The  lad’s  visits  to  the 
country,  where  he  goes  in  search  of  subjects  for  his  brush, 
give  the  author  many  opportunities  for  those  descriptions  of 
scenery  in  which  she  excels.  Could  Hugh  have  transferred  to- 
canvas  her  fresh  and  pleasing  pictures  of  the  woods  and  farm- 
steadings  that  must  lie  somewhere  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  along 
“the  Abbot’s  Road,”  and  in  what  she  has  christened  the  “  Land 
of  Oasts,”  he  would  doubtless  have  made  his  fortune  among  the 
dealers.  But  Providence  has  designed  him  for  a  different  mission. 
Among  the  Kentish  oast-houses  he  falls  in  with  the  good  folks  of 
the  Methodist  connexion,  to  which  his  mother  had  belonged.  They 
have  the  shrewdness  to  discern  that  he  has  a  call  as  a  preacher ;  and, 
though  he  breaks  ground  at  first  with  diffidence  and  reluctance,  he 
finds  he  has  the  gifts  of  a  heaven-sent  orator.  Some  of  the 
sketches  of  the  young  enthusiast  when  in  his  impassioned  and 
exalted  moods  are  really  very  fine.  Ho  feels  so  intensely  that, 
with  the  winning  charm  of  his  eloquence,  he  speaks  to  the  very 
hearts  of  his  audience.  The  most  marvellous  instance  of  this 
is  when  he  moves  a  young  lady  whom  chance,  or  something 
else,  has  guided  to  his  chapel.  The  young  lady  is  no  other 
than  our  old  acquaintance  Petronella,  who,  having  lost  her 
father,  has  withdrawn  temporarily  from  a  world  with  which  she  i3 
more  disgusted  than  ever.  Hugh  follows  up  his  first  success  with  a 
zeal  which  loses  nothing  by  the  fact  that  he  admires  her  passionately. 
He  soothes  her  bruised  spirit,  and  directs  her  to  unsuspected 
sources  of  consolation,  till  in  very  gratitude  she  must  give  her  love 
to  the  man  who  has  opened  to  her  new  prospects  of  transcendent 
happiness.  Had  Hugh  possessed  the  means  to  marry  her  then 
and  there,  all  might  have  been  well.  But  they  must  wait,  unfortu- 
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nately,  and  they  drift  asunder.  Miss  Van  Noorden  is  transferred 
for  a  time  to  society  that  naturally  looks  down  on  the  humble 
artist  and  minister,  who  was  certainly  ineligible  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view.  But  the  young  friend  of  Petronella,  who  has  been 
most  indefatigable  in  breaking  off  the  engagement,  has . gone  to 
work  from  purely  sectarian  motives,  loathing  Hugh  as  a  minister  of 
Dissent.  Meantime  Ray  Faulkner,  who  had  plighted  his  faith  to 
Hugh’s  sister,  has  simultaneously  left  that  young  woman  in  the 
lurch;  and  next,  adding  insult  to  injury,  has  positively  gone  and 
engaged  himself  to  l’etronella.  She,  as  she  subsequently  explains, 
when  humbling  herself  in  remorseful  penitence  to  Hugh,  had 
given  the  voung  minister  his  dismissal  mainly  out  of  consideration 
for  him.  When  she  appeared  most  cruel  and  cold  she  had  been 
painfully  acting  a  part,  and  certainly  she  had  not  only  acted,  but 
overacted  it.  However,  she  decides  at  the  last  moment  that  it 
would  be  wedding  misery  if  she  were  united  to  Mr.  Faulkner  ;  and 
Ray,  after  threatening  her  savagely  and  swearing  that  he  holds 
her  to  her  troth,  rushes  away  in  search  of  the  deserted  Chrissie. 
Though  he  finds  Chrissie  at  the  point  of  death,  his  return  proves 
the  most  effectual  of  possible  restoratives ;  while  the  much- 
forgiving  Hugh  is  made  more  blissful  than  ever  when  clasping-  his 
Petronella  once  more  in  his  arms.  Had  Miss  Alldridge  concen¬ 
trated  her  work  on  that  particular  couple,  we  believe  she  would 
have  given  us  a  far  better  novel. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 

m. 

(~\LD  and  Hew  Edinburgh  (James  Grant.  Cassell  and  Co.) — 
“  Edinburgh  would  be  a  delightful  place  if  it  were  not 
Edinburgh,”  Lord  Dundreary  is  said  to  have  remarked.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  artists  who  illustrate 
his  book,  was  a  very  nice  place  before  it  was  Edinburgh.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  work  represents  an  extremely  pleasing  land¬ 
scape,  “  The  North  Loch,”  with  a  church  in  the  middle  distance, 
nnd  the  Pentlands  behind.  The  North  Loch,  unless  we  are  mis¬ 
taken,  is  now  Princes  Street  Gardens,  and  railways,  streets,  and 
villas  cover  the  smiling  landscape.  Mr.  Grant  thinks  that 
Edinburgh  owes  its  origin  to  “  the  hardy  warriors  of  the  Gadeni,” 
who  “  raised  some  rude  rampart  on  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the 
Castle  rock.”  The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  rather  casually 
introduced.  We  find  the  “  Maiden,”  that  early  guillotine,  on  p.  3, 
and  the  “  White  Horse  Inn  ”  on  p.  4,  where  we  might  expect  still 
to  be  among  the  hardy  warriors  of  the  Gadeni.  But,  a9  Cicero 
said  of  Athens,  every  stone  you  tread  on  in  Edinburgh  is  historical, 
and  all  the  Old  Town  is  full  of  romantic  memories  of  the  Stuarts. 
Mr.  Grant  has  written  a  very  interesting  book.  He  starts  from  the 
silent  evidence  of  graves  and  cairns,  of  bronze  swords,  elf-arrows, 
g;old  torques,  and  clay  urns,  found  on  ancient  Scottish  sites,  and  still 
eloquent  of  antiquity.  On  the  slopes  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  he  says, 
“  may  still  be  seen  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization,  in  some  now 
forgotten  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil,  forgotten  unless  we  recall  the 
terraces  of  the  Rhine,  or  the  ancient  parallels  of  the  Peruvians  in 
the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.”  Terrace-cultivation,  with  its  walls 
and  watercourses,  is  as  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  Riviera  as  to 
the  natives  of  New  Caledonia ;  but  it  is  certainly  curious  to  find 
traces  of  this  form  of  agriculture  on  Arthur’s  Seat.  Mr.  Grant’s  book 
ranges  from  the  buried  civilizations  to  the  anecdotes  of  yesterday, 
and  every  page  contains  a  legend  of  old  broils  and  duels,  and  trials 
for  witchcraft,  tales  of  old  judges,  robbers,  poets,  taverners.  The 
volume  is  most  copiously  illustrated,  and  (p.  1 1 5 )  we  have  a 
sketch  of  the  very  lantern  used  by  the  notorious  Deacon  Brodie  in 
his  double  craft  of  cabinet-maker  and  burglar. 

From  Eye  to  Heart  (J.  S.  S.  Ilotb  well.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Limited)  contains  a  number  of  rather  pretty  photographs  from 
pictures  and  a  quantity  of  verses.  In  quoting,  as  from  Byron, 
“  Go,  pretty  book,  from  this  my  solitude,”  and  so  on,  Mr.  Rothwell 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Byron  says  the  lines  are  Southey’s, 
and  implores  the  world  not  to  take  them  for  his  own.  Mr.  Rothwell 
publishes  some  verses  of  his  own  which  are  not  quite  worthy  of 
the  company  in  which  they  find  themselves. 

Illustrated  British  Ballads  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co.) — Mr. 
G.  B.  Smith  is  the  editor  of  these  handsome  volumes.  He  finds 
that  the  task  of  selecting  ballads  is  “  like  gathering  a  nosegay  in  a 
garden  overflowing  with  floral  riches.”  “  Overflowing  with  floral 
riches  ”  is  good,  but  Mr.  Smith  has  certainly  not  caught  his  style 
from  the  poets  with  whom  he  has  been  living.  Among  “ballads  ” 
he  includes,  not  only  traditional  volks-lieder,  but  the  compositions 
of  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins,  Mr.  R.  Buchanan,  and  very  many  other 
modern  writers.  The  ballads  are  arranged — the  device  saves 
trouble,  but  is  not  artistic — in  alphabetic  order,  and  we  begin 
with  “  Admiral  Hosier’s  Ghost.”  We  leap  from  Drayton’s 
“  Agincourt”  to  “Alison  Gross”;  and  soon  afterwards  comes  the 
imitation  of  Wordsworth  in  “Rejected  Addresses.”  However, 
almost  all  the  ballads,  old  and  new,  are  good  in  their  several  kinds. 
Tho  illustrations  are  of  very  various  merit.  Though  we  could 
■wish  to  see  ballads  collected  and  arranged  in  a  more  intelligent 
way,  these  two  volumes  are  so  full  of  good  poetry  that  they  should 
be  welcome  everywhere. 

Pictures  from  the  Oikney  Islands  (John  T.  Reid.  Douglas). — 
This  volume  contains  more  than  a  hundred  drawings,  “  etched  by 
the  author  in  pen  and  ink.”  It  is  a  singular  method  of  “  etch¬ 
ing,”  and  unknown,  we  imagine,  to  the  art  of  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden  and  Mr.  Whistler.  But  this  is  a  mere  question  of  words. 
The  little  drawings,  as  of  the  Old  Pier-head  at  Kirkwall,  and  the 
pears  on  the  garden  wall  (Plate  i.),  are  very  clever  and  delicate  ; 


and  the  same  praise  may  be  given  to  the  drawing  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Bishop’s  Palace  (Plate  v.)  There  is  a  want  of  perspective  in 
“  The  Foot,  Shapinsbay  ”  (Plate  viii.)  ;  and  the  larger  landscapes 
are  less  successful,  because  the  method  of  the  artist  is  less 
adapted  to  such  work  than  to  the  smaller  “  bits  ”  of  architecture 
and  the  designs  of  grotesque  crags  and  breaks  in  the  cliffs. 

The  Belgravia  Annual  (Ohatto  and  Windus)  is,  as  usual,  an 
excellent  companion  on  a  railway  journey.  We  cannot  praise  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins's  story  ;  but  “  Pausodyne,”  by  that  versatile  writer 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  Wilson,  is  amusing ;  and  Mr.  James  Payn’s 
“  Two  Delicate  Cases  ”  cannot  fail  to  divert  the  gloomiest  reader. 

Vanity  Fair  Album  (Office  of  “Vanity  Fair”). — It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  artists  that  they  have  to  caricature  men  of  whom  the 
great  public  never  heard.  Of  about  half  of  the  “  statesmen  ” 
here  delineated  the  names  are  to  us  perfectly  unfamiliar ;  and,  if 
one  has  heard  of  Mr.  Ryle  and  Alderman  Fowler,  it  is  scarcely  as 
statesmen  that  they  are  best  known  to  this  generation.  The 
drawings,  however,  of  Mr.  Frederick  Archer,  Lord  Harris,  Mr. 
Burnand,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  Colonel  Gordon  represent 
persons  who  have  really  won  fame,  and  are,  therefore,  interesting 
enough. 

The  White  Chapel  (Esmd  Stuart.  S.P.C.K.) — Nobody  would 
ever  guess  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  this  amusing  little  story.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  name  given  by  an  old  lady  to  her  bed,  on 
account  of  a  fanciful  analogy  to  the  chapel  wherein  the  maiden 
knight  kept  watch  in  the  middle  ages.  The  old  lady,  in  spite  of 
her  imaginative  turn  of  mind,  is  a  very  pleasant  and  wise  person, 
who  takes  a  little  girl  to  educate  and  bring  up.  This  child  is 
admirably  drawn,  and  so  are  her  brothers  who  come  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  and  send  her  to  Coventry  because  they  find  her  out  on  a 
midnight  expedition  to  the  cathedral.  Poor  Patty  is  made  very 
miserable  at  their  openly  expressed  preference  for  a  cousin  who  is 
“  quite  a  young  lady,”  and  at  having  her  devotion,  which  has  aspired 
to  learning  how  to  mend  their  old  boots,  openly  set  at  naught. 
Miss  Stuart  is  so  successful  in  her  sketches  of  children  that  we 
hope  she  will  give  us  many  more  of  them. 

Every  Boy's  Annual  (Routledge). — The  four  continents  and 
most  of  the  centuries  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  to  furnish 
entertainment  for  every  boy.  The  Rev.  II.  C.  Adams  sends  some 
interesting  Traveller’s  Tales,  and  Lady  Lamb  furnishes  short  ac¬ 
counts  of  various  popular  historical  personages.  We  must,  however, 
protest  against  the  shameless  way  in  which  Francis  I.  is  flattered 
in  the  picture  on  p.  178.  The  artist  has  drawn  him  as  the  elegant 
young  monarch  one  somehow  imagines  him  to  be,  before  one  has 
seen  the  contemporary  long-nosed  portraits  that  represent  him  as  he 
really  was. 

The  marvellous  adventures  of  two  very  plucky  and  amusing 
children,  Tumpy  and  Chuify,  must  be  read  in  Among  the  Gibjigs 
(Sydney  Hodges.  Illustrated  by  II.  Petherick.  Remington,  1881). 
This  is  a  volume  of  fantastic  travels,  which  we  think  children  will 
find  really  entertaining^  while  the  fraternal  affection  of  Chuily 
and  Tumpy  is  as  much  to  be  imitated  as  their  plan  of  scaling  a 
Welsh  mountain  with  no  provisions  but  a  box  of  acid  drops  is  an 
example  to  be  avoided.  The  little  book  somehow  reminds  one  of 
childhood  and  its  day-dreams,  and  the  numerous  pictures,  among 
which  that  of  “  the  shoe  house”  is  particularly  humorous,  will 
be  the  joy  of  many  nurseries;  some  of  the  landscapes  are  par¬ 
ticularly  impressive.  While  that  king  of  nonsense,  Mr.  Lewis 
Carroll,  rests  on  the  laurels  of  Alice ,  we  are  not  likely  to  have  a 
more  pleasant  book  of  fantasy  than  Among  the  Gibjigs. 

The  Adventures  of  Herr  Baby  (Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated 
by  Walter  Crane.  Macmillan). — Mrs.  Molesworth  has  written  a 
more  successful  child’s  book  than  usual,  and  this  time  we  believe 
that  children  will  be  honestly  interested  in  The  Adventures  of 
Herr  Baby.  These  adventures,  it  is  true,  were  but  small,  as  we 
should  expect  from  his  size  and  age ;  but  they  are  told  in  a  natural 
straightforward  way,  and  without  any  grown-up  reflections.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  Mrs.  Molesworth  makes  her 
children  talk  in  unnecessarily  quaint  language;  at  least  it  is 
not  common  among  the  infants  of  our  own  acquaintance  to  con¬ 
verse  after  the  following  fashion  “  Not  in  winter,  Fritz,”  said 
Baby,  “  him  wouldn’t  mind  in  winter  when  the  water  are  so  cold. 
Lisa,  when  the  wevvy  cold  mornings  comes,  him’s  going  to  be  a 
Frantisker.”  This  kind  of  talk  would  be  hopelessly  confusing  to  a 
child  who  was  reading  to  itself.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
very  pretty,  though  “Baby  ”  is  frightfully  fat. 

Milly  and  Oily  (Mrs.  T.  H.  Ward.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Alma- 
Tadema.  Macmillan). — Mrs.  Ward’s  story  is  written  in  very  little 
words,  and  is  inteuded  only  for  very  little  children.  It  is  simple 
and  uneventful,  except  for  those  small  events  which  make  up  the 
sum  of  children’s  lives,  and  are  contemplated  in  early  years  through 
a  very  large  telescope.  Mrs.  Ward  has  not  attempted  any  lofty 
heights,  or  any  out-of-the-way  effects.  She  has  taken  two  ordinary 
children  and  related  the  history  of  their  trip  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  pleasures  that  awaited  them  there,  in  plain,  easy  language  that 
will  render  her  book  acceptable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

The  Three  Trappers :  a  Story  of  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  of 
Canada  (Achilles  Daunt.  Nelson). — It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that, 
as  Mr.  Daunt  says  in  his  preface,  many  of  the  buffalo  herds  are 
becoming  extinct  in  Canada,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  scattered 
groups  on  the  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  What  the  writers 
of  bojs’  books  will  do  without  ttiese  useful  animals  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  They  fill  so  many  gaps  when  other  quadrupeds 
are  exhausted,  and  form  a  kind  of  temperate  zone  between  the 
tropical  lion  and  the  polar  bear.  All  kinds  of  beasts,  however, 
brighten  the  pages  of  The  Three  Trappers,  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  the  North-West  Territory.  Grizzly  bears.  antelope% 
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grey  wolves,  rattle-snakes,  and  many  others  cross  the  stage,  and 
we  fear  that  these  trappers  have  to  answer  for  much  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  which  their  biographer  deplores. 
The  book  is  well  written  and  interesting,  and  boys  will  pick  up  a 
quantity  of  useful  information. 

HiUsland  (F.  H.  Morgan.  Griffith  and  Farran). — Hillsland  will 
have  a  special  interest  to  people  dwelling  on  the  north  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  for  it  tells  of  that  country  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  when  smuggling  was  at  its  height.  The  characters  talk 
in  the  rather  didactic  fashion  which  seems  to  be  considered  as 
much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  period  as  the  rosewood  furniture  or 
the  horror  of  “  Boney  but  the  book  is  perhaps  none  the  worse 
for  that,  and  contains  plenty  of  adventures. 

Unto  His  Life's  JEnd  (Ursula.  S.P.C.K.) — It  is  not  possible 
to  imagine  a  more  well-meaning  book  than  this ;  but  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  very  dull.  Did  any  set  of  boys 
that  ever  lived  talk  and  act  after  the  manner  of  these ;  or,  if  they 
did,  would  other  boys  be  found  to  read  about  them  ?  It  is  difficult 
enough  for  a  woman  to  draw  a  man,  but  when  she  attempts  to 
describe  a  boy  the  failure  is  generally  more  absolute  still. 

The  Young  Draytons  (Mary  F.  A.  Tench.  S.P.C.K.) — The 
young  Draytons  made  themselves  famous  by  escaping  into  the 
Bush  to  avoid  their  coming  stepmother,  who  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  their  favourite  playmate.  The  boys  have  quantities  of 
adventures,  and  end  by  having  to  stand  for  hours  in  a  creek,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  burning  Bush.  However,  all’s  well  that  ends 
well,  and  they  got  home  at  last  much  ashamed  of  their  folly. 

The  Union  Jack:  a  Magazine  of  Stirring  Tales  both  by  Land  and 
Sea,  1 88 1  (Edited  by  G.  R.  Henty.  Sampson  Low). —  The  Union 
Jack  is  a  magazine  of  the  usual  sort.  There  is  a  story  by  J  ules 
Verne,  called  “  The  Steam  Horse,”  which  is  certain  to  prove 
attractive ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Fenn,  always  a  lively  writer.  Then 
there  are  papers  on  birds,  chapters  on  insects,  and  prizes  offered 
for  pictures,  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  be  superior  to  the 
numerous  and  hideous  illustrations  scattered  through  the  book. 

A  Gem  of  an  Aunt  (Mary  E.  Gellie.  Griffith  and  Farran)  was 
one  of  those  abnormal  creatures  who  reward  their  infant  relatives 
for  getting  into  worse  scrapes  than  usual  by  an  extra  slice  of 
bread  and  jam.  The  story  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  only  in¬ 
tended  for  very  young  children. 

A  Boy's  Ideal  (Frances  E.  Cooke.  Sonnenschein). — The  “  Boy  ” 
was  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  book  is  a  pleasant  sketch  of  his 
genial  life.  We  are  glad  to  welcome  something  strong  among 
the  rather  weak-minded  tales  that  are  considered  appropriate  to 
Christmas. 

Grizzy’s  Story  (Mary  Dawson.  S.P.C.K.) — Grizzy  is  a  doll, 
which  tells  her  history  to  her  little  mistress  when  she  is  waiting 
for  her  tea.  The  tale  begins  at  the  time  that  the  doll  emerges, 
unclothed,  from  the  toy-shop,  to  be  sent  to  the  poor  woman  and  her 
daughters,  whose  business  it  is  to  dress  her  for  sale.  We  are 
let  off  with  one  illustration,  but  that  is  very  bad. 

Among  Nursery  books  we  have  R.  Caldecott’s  Picture  Book, 
No.  2  (Routledge),  in  which  the  “  Farmer’s  Boy  ”  and  the 
“  Queen  of  Hearts  ”  are  added  to  our  old  favourites.  The  King 
of  Hearts  is  a  most  royally  inane  person,  and  the  Queen’s  cat  an 
intelligent  animal.  The  landscape  in  the  “  Farmer’s  Boy  ”  has  a 
pleasant  air  of  the  country. 

The  Merry  Nursery  (Strahan  and  Co.)  is  a  pleasing  miscellany 
of  pictures,  verses,  and  fairy  tales. 

There  is  more  elaborate  art  in  Eva's  Mulberry  Tree  (Seeley),  an 
epic  of  the  English  nursery,  with  coloured  pictures  by  *E.  L. 
Seeley. 

Nursery  rhymes  are  fancifully  illustrated  in  Pinafores,  Bed 
Coats,  and  Blue  Jackets  (Warne  and  Co.) 

Three  T Vise  Old  Couples  (Words  by  Mrs.  Corbett.  Pictures 
by  Hopkins.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Co.)  is  a  romance  in  the  manner 
of  the  True  History  of  Lucian. 

In  Grandpapa' s  Verses  and  Pictures  (Griffith  and  Farran)  the 
verses  are  not  so  good  as  Mr.  Morris’s  illustrations  ;  but  they  are 
intelligible  and  have  a  story  to  tell. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

READERS  of  Mr.  Woolner’s  charming  poem,  My  Beautiful 
Lady,  will  have  looked  forward  with  much  interest  to  the 
production  ofhis  Pygmalion  ( r ) ,  a  subject  which  it  seemed  especially 
fitting  that  Mr.  Woolner  should  take  in  hand.  In  treating  it  he  has 
struck  out  a  new  line,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  most  readily 
indicated  by  a  quotation  from  the  speech  made  to  Pygmalion  by 
Aphrodite  when  she  reveals  herself  in  answer  to  his  prayers : — 

This  my  reward,  your  Hebe  shall  have  life 

And  immortality.  For  times  to  come 

Shall  sing  your  story.  Not  the  sweetest  dream, 

As  stretched  you  lay  on  shadowed  forest  bank, 

Has  ever  promised  such  a  paradise 
As  mine  awaiting  you.  But,  hark  !  Before 
These  high  Olympian  gifts  are  yours  to  hold. 

Braced  must  you  be  to  battle  for  your  own. 

Dire  hate  will  strew  your  path  with  scorpions, 

And  dog  you  for  your  life.  Foul  calumny 

Will  taint  your  name  with  poisonous  lies,  truth-tinged. 

Whereat  familiar  friends  fall  back  appalled. 

While  other  loved  ones  fledge  the  barbed  lies. 

For  Gods  do  not  their  rarest  gilts  bestow 
Without  sure  test  and  payment. 

(i)  Pygmalion.  By  Thomas  Woolner.  London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


Accordingly,  we  are  told  how,  by  the  artful  plottings  of  an 
envious  pupil,  the  mob  of  Cyprus  is  stirred  up  against  Pygmalion; 
how  his  popularity  is  suddenly  restored  by  his  overthrow  of  three 
ruffians,  among  them  the  pupil,  who  set  upon  him  and  attempt  to 
murder  him  one  night ;  how  he  is  chosen  as  commander-in-chief 
to  resist  the  attack  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  how,  finally,  he,  on 
the  death  of  the  old  King,  is  elected  to  the  throne  of  Cyprus.  All 
this  is  described  for  us  in  finely-flowing  verse  ;  but  among  the  most 
interesting  passages  of  the  book  are  those  which  in  its  earlier  part 
deal  with  Pygmalion  in  his  workshop,  and  describe  the  various 
groups  which  he  has 

Laboured  to  show  ;  bound  by  those  rules  of  Art 
The  Wise  had  found  inexorably  fixed. 

As  to  the  coming  to  life  of  the  statue  of  Hebe,  Mr.  Woolner  has, 
it  may  be  thought,  hardly  made  bis  meaning  sufficiently  clear. 
Ianthe,  one  of  the  maidens  of  the  sculptor’s  mother,  has  stood  to 
him  for  the  statue,  and  the  artist  and  his  model  are  in  love  with 
each  other  without  either  knowing  the  other’s  feelings,  until  Orsinus, 
Pygmalion’s  friend,  asks  Pygmalion  to  sue  for  Ianthe’s  hand  in  his 
behalf.  This  task  Pygmalion  loyally  discharges,  but  his  doing  so 
leads  to  an  explanation,  and  to  his  seeking  his  mother  in  company 
with  Ianthe,  and  crying,  “  0  mother,  I  have  found  her  !  Hebe  ! 
she  is  come  to  life  !  ”  The  cry  is  taken  up,  and  the  report  of  a 
miracle  is  noised  in  the  city.  This  is  a  pretty  enough  conceit ;  but 
it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  intervention  of  the  goddess 
was  hardly  necessary  to  bring  about  the  wedding  of  Pygmalion 
and  Ianthe.  As  we  have  said,  there  are  many  charming  qualities 
in  Mr.  W  oolner’s  verse,  but  he  seems  to  have  caught  from  another 
writer  an  unpleasant  trick  of  leaving  out  the  definite  and  indefinite 
article,  instances  of  which  are  found  in  this  verse  from  a  song : — 

On  bough  a  white  dove  gazed  at  me 
When  I  was  sad ; 

In  grass  a  serpent  gazed  at  me 
When  I  was  glad : 

1  hated  dove  to  gaze  at  me 
When  I  was  sad  ; 

1  laughed  to  see  the  serpent  gaze 
When  I  was  glad. 

To  be  consistent  Mr.  Woolner  should  have  written,  “  I  laughed  to 
see  serpent  gaze.”  The  account  of  the  battle  at  the  end  of  the 
poem,  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Cypriotes  under  Pygmalion’s 
command,  is  full  of  spirit. 

Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  written  a  preface  to  her  book,  Under  the 
Aspens  (2),  in  which  she  says  that  “The  Wynnes  of  Wynbavod,” 
the  dramatic  part  of  the  book,  was  written  in  the  hope  that  it 
might,  “  with  the  kindly  aid  of  some  borrowed  technical  experi¬ 
ence,  be  found  proper  for  representation  on  the  stage.”  Her  first 
attempt,  however,  at  “  benefiting  by  managerial  help  induced 
an  experience  of  so  different  a  nature  that  I  was  lain  to 
make  this  earliest  example  of  the  treatment  to  which  authors  are 
liable  at  the  hands  of  managers  my  last,  and  to  content  myself 
with  an  appeal  to  the  public  on  literary  ground  alone.  With  this 
view,  the  purely  subjective  parts  of  the  play  have  received  addi¬ 
tions  in  places  where  it  has  appeared  that  characters  and  situa¬ 
tions,  denied  the  advantage  of  scenic  illustration,  would  benefit  by 
further  verbal  development.”  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  undoubtedly,  as 
she  goes  on  to  say,  faced  many  difficulties  in  writing  a  drama  of 
modem  life  in  blank  verse  throughout;  and  if,  as  the  preface 
seems  to  imply,  she  has  been  discourteously  treated,  we  are  sorry 
for  her  ;  but  we  cannot  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  any  manager  not 
having  found  “  The  Wynnes  of  Wynhavod”  “  proper  for  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  stage.”  It  has,  in  truth,  not  one  dramatic  quality. 
The  plot  is  lacking  in  novelty,  strength,  and  plausibility  ;  and  the 
characters  are  but  simulacra.  More  than  once  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  makes 
the  serious  mistake  of  preparing  her  readers  for  situations  which  at 
the  last  moment  are  interfered  with.  Thus  one  scene  is  delayed  by  a 
game  of  cross-purposes  which  comes  to  nothing,  and  in  another  the 
villain  three  several  times  takes  aim  at  the  lovers  with  a  pistol, 
and  as  many  times  lowers  it,  overcome  with  remorse.  At  the  end 
of  the  same  scene  occurs  this  remarkable  stage  direction  : — “  Robert 
Murdock  sinks  upon  a  chair  and  raises  the  pistol  to  his  mouth. 
The  discharge  is  heard  as  the  curtain  descends.”  The  verse  i3 
throughout  pleasant  and  polished,  but  more  than  the  power  of 
writing  smooth  verse  is  wanted  to  make  a  play.  In  the  lyrical 
part  of  the  book  there  is  far  more  to  admire,  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer 
has  handled  the  difficult  subject  of  “  Rorke’s  Drift”  with  much 
spirit ;  while  we  may  give  special  praise  to  the  sonnet  “  Learn  of 
the  Dog.” 

A  second  and  enlarged  edition  has  appeared  of  Signor  Bach’s 
lectures  on  musical  education  (3),  a  work  which  is  very  well 
worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  art  of 
singing.  In  a  singularly  modest  preface  Signor  Bach  writes, 
“  Properly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  respecting 
the  art  of  singing,  yet  I  should  deem  myself  fortunate  if  I  could 
impart  to  my  readers  everything  of  real  importance  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  old  Italian  school.”  He  goes  on  to 
explain  that  the  demand  for  a  second  edition  has  prevented  him 
from  following  “  Horace’s  advice  not  to  hurry  the  publication 
of  literary  productions,  but  rather  to  keep  them  'in  one's  desk  for 
nine  years,”  and  “  consequently',  I  have  to  come  forward  even  at  the 
risk  of  learning  from  some  modern  Horace  that  this  little  work 

(2)  Under  the  Aspens:  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  By  Emily  Pfeiffer. 
London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(3)  On  Musical  Education  and  Vocal  Culture.  By  Alberto  B.  Bach. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  With  a  Lecture  on  the  Equalization  of  the 
Voice.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood. 
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ought-  to  have  been  kept  in  the  desk,  not  for  nine  years  only,  hut  for 
ever.”  We  feel  sure  that  Signor  Bach’s  readers  will  be  grateful 
to  him  for  not  having  kept  his  little  work  in  his  desk.  It 
is  full  of  interest  and  value.  On  the  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  breathing  Signor  Bach  is  perfectly  sound  and  lucid,  and  what 
he  has  to  say  might  he  studied  advantageously  both  by  amateurs 
and  by  many  professional  singers.  Such  a  study  would  prevent  its 
being  possible  to  hear  what  it  was  not  very  long  ago  our  mis¬ 
fortune  to  hear — a  singer  undertaking  an  important  part  in  an 
opera,  and  taking  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  triplet.  We  are 
tempted  to  quote  some  excellent  remarks  of  the  author’s  in  this 
connexion,  concerning  the  old  Italian  school.  He  refers  to  Leonardo 
Leo,  Francesco  Durante,  Nicolo  Porpora,  Antonio  Pistochi,  and 
others,  as  authorities  on  the  subject  of  breathing,  and  points  out 
that  “  these  masters  were  nearly  all  great  singers ;  and  their  method, 
which  will  be  the  standard  for  all  times,  consisted  mainly  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  portamento,  and  the  development  of  the  voice, 
with  noble  formation  of  tone.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  florid  style  ne¬ 
glected,  and  it  is  with  good  reason  to  be  recommended  to  every 
singer  as  a  means  of  cultivating  voice  and  delivery.  All  the 
writings  on  the  old  Italian  school  extant  state  that  the  florid 
style  also  formed  a  part  of  the  singer's  training,  which  must 
have  contributed  essentially  to  the  mastery  of  portamento  sing¬ 
ing,  which  precisely  in  those  times  attained  its  highest 
artistic  perfection,  and  the  voices  were  then  preserved  in  great 
freshness  and  healthiness  for  a  remarkably  long  time.  The  notion  of 
the  modern  school  that  ornamented  singing  would  wear  out  the 
voice  is,  therefore,  altogether  wrong.”  Elsewhere  Signor  Bach 
seems  to  hint  that  the  art  possessed  by  the  great  masters  whom 
he  cites  of  “making each  singer  sing  according  to  his  capacity  and 
the  special  peculiarities  of  his  voice,  and  not  all  one  way,”  is  lost. 
In  this  he  is  possibly  too  pessimistic.  There  is  at  least  one  well- 
known  teacher  in  London  who  has  preserved  this  art.  In  his 
chapter  or  lecture  on  “Musical  Culture”  Signor  Bach  inveighs  not 
one  whit  too  strongly  against  the  “so-called  professors”  who, 
having  taken  a  dozen  singing-lessons,  set  up  as  teachers  of  the 
art  of  singing,  and  find  their  profit  and  their  pupils’  loss  in  so 
doing.  He  recommends,  most  wisely,  every  one  who  wants  to 
learn  singing  to  go  to  “  old  opera  and  concert  singers  of  estab¬ 
lished  reputation,  who  are  in  possession  of  experience  and  skill, 
though  only  possessed  of  a  remnant  of  voice  ”  ;  and  he  goes  on  to 
quote  Roger’s  feats — which  have  been  rivalled,  perhaps,  by  Signor 
Mario's — after  his  voice  had  practically  left  him.  Signor  Bach’s 
latest  lecture,  on  “The  Equalization  of  the  Voice,”  has  a  special 
interest  on  which  we  cannot  linger  now,  but  of  which  we  may 
possibly  have  something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 

Captain  Nicholson  has  written  an  unpretending  and  interesting 
account  of  what  he  has  seen,  and  of  the  conclusions  which  he  has 
drawn  from  his  observations  during  his  stay  in  Hawaii.  His 
book  (4)  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  who  may  think  of 
following  in  his  footsteps,  and  contains  plenty  of  matter  that  will 
amuse  the  general  reader. 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  poems  (5). 

We  have  also  before  us  the  Eversley  Edition,  beautifully  got  up 
and  printed,  of  Charles  Kingsley’s  works  (6),  to  the  first  volume 
of  which  Mr.  T.  Hughes  has  prefixed  an  interesting  and  charac¬ 
teristic  prefatory  memoir. 

The  edition  de  luxe  of  Dickens’s  works  published  by  Messrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  (7)  is  equal  to  other  editions  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  excellence  of  its  type,  and  is,  of  course,  somewhat  un¬ 
wieldy  in  size — at  least  the  volume  now  before  us  is.  But  this  is 
a  consideration  which  will  not  deter  collectors  from  desiring  to 
possess  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  attractions  of  the  new 
Cyclopaedia  for  the  Young  (8)  issued  by  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  and 
Trench.  The  work  has  already  'had  considerable  success  in 
America,  but  has  undergone  important  modifications  in  the 
English  edition.  “  The  American  edition  naturally  drew  its  illus¬ 
trations  from  objects  with  which  boys  and  girls  in  America  would  be 
most  familiar ;  and  among  the  animals  described  some  would  have 
little  interest  for  readers  in  this  country.”  In  connexion  with 
this  it  is  a  little  odd  to  find  an  article  devoted  to  the  chipmunk, 
which  contains  no  hint  that  chipmunks  are  not  to  be  found  in 
England:  and  some  English  boys  and  girls  may  be  puzzled  at 
learning  that  “  cats’  skins  are  used  for  making  sleigh  robes.”  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  few  little  slips  of  this  kind  may  have  their  use 
in  leading  “  the  young  ”  to  ask  for  further  information.  It  may 
be  well  to  add  that  the  subjects  treated  are  confined  to  the 
natural  sciences,  and  to  practical  details  of  arts  and  manufactures. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  “  new  edition  ”  of  the  Curiosities 
of  Literature  (9)  which  calls  for  notice.  The  unwary  reading  the 
“Advertisement,”  which  is  dated  London,  1881,  might  think  that 


(4)  From  Sword  to  Share ;  or,  a  Fortune  in  Five  Tears  at  Hawaii.  By 
Captain  II.  Whalley  Nicholson.  London  :  Allen  &  Co. 

(5)  Poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  A  New  Edition.  London :  Ellis 
&  White. 

(6)  Alton  Locke.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir  by  T. 
Hughes,  Q.C.  London  :  Macmillan. 

(7)  The  Edition  de  Luxe  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works.  30  vols.  Yol.  V. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited. 

(8)  The  Little  Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir 
George  W.  Cox,  Bart.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

(9)  Curiosities  of  Literature.  By  Isaac  Disraeli.  New  Edition,  edited 
by  Lord  Beaconslield.  3  vols.  London:  Warne  &  Co. 


it  was  in  every  sense  a  new  edition.  The  Advertisement  runs  as 
follows :  — 

This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of  a  series  of  works  which  have  sepa¬ 
rately  attained  to  a  great  popularity:  volumes  that  have  been  always 
delightful  to  the  young  and  ardent  inquirer  after  knowledge.  They  offer 
as  a  whole  a  diversified  miscellany  of  literary,  artistic,  and  political  history, 
of  critical  disquisition  and  biographic  anecdote,  such  as  it  is  believed  cannot 
be  elsewhere  found  gathered  together  in  a  form  so  agreeable  and  so  attain¬ 
able.  To  this  edition  is  appended  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  his  son,  also 
original  notes,  which  serve  to  illustrate  or  to  correct  the  text,  where  more 
recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  facts  unknown  when  these  volumes 
were  originally  published. 

Now  this  is,  word  for  word,  tbe  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1859,  except  that  in  that  edition  the  words  “  to  this  edition 
is  appended  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  his  son,  also  original  ”  &c.  &c. 
do  not  occur.  The  1859  xAdvertisement  runs  “so  agreeable  and  so 
attainable.  Some  notes  are  appended  to  illustrate,”  &c.  In  other 
respects  the  “new  edition  ” — Life,  notes,  and  all — is  a  reprint  of 
the  edition  of  1859. 

We  have  before  us  several  volumes  of  Routledge’s  sixpenny 
series  of  novels  (10)  which  are  well  chosen  and  well  printed. 

Captain  Verney  has  written  a  little  manual  containing  the  rules 
of  four-handed  chess  (1 1)  as  played  by  himself  and  his  friends,  and 
various  remarks  upon  the  game.  Whether  the  game  will  ever 
become  popular  is  of  course  an  open  question ;  but  the  writer,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  on  September  20,  said  that  many  good  chess¬ 
players  agreed  with  him  that,  as  far  as  mere  amusement  went,  the 
four-handed  was  a  better  game  than  the  ordinary  one.  Captain 
Verney,  it  may  be  added,  will  “  be  very  glad  to  hear  at  any  time 
from  players  of  four-handed  chess,  and  to  promote  as  far  as  possible; 
its  introduction  both  in  Chess  Clubs  and  private  families.” 

The  success  of  Mr.  Raley’s  first  little  volume  of  Greek  Wit  (12) 
has  induced  him  to  issue  a  second  series  as  well  selected  and  as 
prettily  got  up  as  the  first. 

Miss  Ryan’s  book  on  Convalescent  Cookery  (13)  is  full  of 
sound  sense  and  useful  hints.  "We  are  only  sorry  to  miss  in  the 
“  Miscellaneous  Recipes  ”  a  description  of  the  invaluable  lait  de 
poule. 

Mr.  George  Smith  of  Coalville  has  followed  up  his  Canal 
Population  with  another  book  (14),  which  is  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic,  which  contains  many  facts  of  much  importance  concern¬ 
ing  the  working  or  non-working  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act  of 
1877,  and  which  we  sincerely  hope  may  do  something  to 
advance  the  cause  which  he  has  at  heart,  and  for  which  he  has 
laboured  so  much. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Church’s  former  work  will  assuredly  welcome 
his  charming  version  of  The  Story  of  the  Persian  War  (15),  with 
its  carefully  chosen  and  carefully  coloured  illustrations.  The  style 
is  as  good  as  possible,  as  may  be  seen  by,  amongst  other  things,  the 
version  of  the  story  of  Ilippoclides. 


(10)  Routledye's  Demy  8ot.  Sixpenny  Hovels — Night  and  Morning. 
By  Lord  Lytton.  Jacob  F  aillful.  By  Captain  Marryat,  Sec.  Sec. 
London  :  Eoutledge. 

(n)  Four-handed  Chess.  By  Captain  George  Hope  Verney.  London; 
Eoutledge. 

(12)  Greek  Wit:  a  Collection  of  Smart  Sayings  and  Anecdotes.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  Greek  Prose  Writers  by  E.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  Second  Series. 
London  :  Bell. 

(13)  Convalescent  Cookery:  a  Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine  Ryan. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 

(14)  Canal  Adventures  by  Moonlight.  By  George  Smith  (of  Coalville), 
Author  of  “  Our  Canal  Population.”  Loudon  :  Ilodder  &  Stoughton. 

(13)  The  Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus.  By  the  Rev 
Alfred  J.  Church.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Antique.  London:  Seeley, 
Jackson,  &  Halliday. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ice  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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THE  PROPERTY  DEFENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  attendance  at  the  important  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The 
presence  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
■of  other  Liberal  politicians,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  proved  that  the  movement  is  not 
confined  to  one  political  party.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Hubbard  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  objects  of  the  meeting,  although  many  persons  pro¬ 
bably  agree  in  his  opinion  that  the  Association  will  to 
some  extent  undertake  duties  which  properly  belong  to 
the  Government.  The  subscription  deserves  support  so 
fully  that  there  is  some  inconvenience  in  expressing  the 
incidental  reflections  which  it  suggests.  The  organizations 
in  Ireland  which  the  promoters  intend  to  assist  furnish  an 
answer  to  the  heartless  taunts  addressed  by  Air.  Gladstone 
and  others  to  the  persecuted  Irish  landlords.  The  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  and  the  Property  Defence  Association 
have  done  more  than  could  be  expected  to  counteract  the 
agrarian  conspiracy  which  the  Land  Act  has  rather  en¬ 
couraged  than  checked;  but  the  landowners,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  resources  independently  of 
their  Irish  estates,  are  unable  to  contribute  largely  ;  and 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  Englishmen  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  the  protection  of  property  should  come  to 
their  aid.  The  favoured  correspondent  who  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  Land  League  habitually  supplies  the  Times 
with  paradoxes  and  fallacies  affects  to  believe  that 
those  who  have  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  are  exclusively  City  capitalists,  because  they  have 
held  their  meeting  in  the  Alansion  House.  The  subscribers 
are,  according  to  Air.  E.  H.  O’Donnell,  landlords  of  the 
Irish  landlords  ;  or,  in  other  words,  mortgagees  who  are 
the  ultimate  recipients  of  the  rents.  They  are  also  con¬ 
founded  with  purchasers  under  “  the  infamous  Encumbered 
“  Estates  Acts,”  which  were,  as  it  may  be  remembered, 
passed  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  new  and  solvent  owners  for  the  old 
race  of  needy  and  embarrassed  landlords.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  purchasers  whose  Parliamentary  title  has  been 
summarily  disregarded  by  Parliament  were  for  the  most 
part  Irishmen  of  the  middle  class,  who  thought  that  their 
money  might  be  safely  invested  in  land.  The  few  English 
capitalists  who  may  have  engaged  in  the  same  speculation 
are  perhaps  better  able  to  bear  the  loss  ;  and  it  is  impro¬ 
bable  that  they  were  largely  represented  at  the  City 
meeting. 

Although  no  official  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
movement  has  yet  been  published,  the  funds  which  may 
be  collected  will  probably  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
interests  and  property  which  may  be  sold  under  legal 
process  employed  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  slackness  of  the  Government  in  discharging  its 
primary  duties,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  protection 
will  be  afforded  to  the  officers  of  the  law  and  to  purchasers. 
It  will  be  a  matter  for  further  consideration  and  experiment 
to  ascertain  how  property  lawfully  acquired  may  be 
securely  enjoyed.  The  Association  can  only  confer  legal 
possession  on  those  who  may  be  duly  entitled.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  Executive  Government,  under  its 
general  powers  or  with  the  aid  of  special  enactments, 
to  suppress  violence  and  disorder.  The  clamour  against 
English  contributions  as  incitements  to  civil  war  may 
be  disregarded  as  at  the  same  time  absurd  and  in¬ 


sincere.  No  administrator  of  the  Alansion  House  fund 
will  have  any  material  force  at  his  disposal,  for  the 
public  authorities  will  be  exclusively  responsible  for 
the  employment  of  the  soldiery  and  the  police.  It 
might  fairly  be  argued  that  the  expense  of  protecting  pro¬ 
perty  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  nation  rather  than  by  the 
litigants;  but  there  is  no  time  dr  leisure  to  raise  doubtful 
questions ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  sufferers  appeal  to 
private  liberality  for  immediate  aid.  Competition  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  Fenian  clubs  in  the  United  States  may  be 
undignified  and  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  better  that  the 
conspirators  should  be  defeated  with  their  own  weapons 
than  that  they  should  organize  systematic  robbery  without 
opposition.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  answer  charges 
of  complicity  with  civil  war  which  are  preferred  by 
systematic  advocates  of  treason. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  subscription  will  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  awkward  advocacy  of  Alinisterial  journals, 
and  especially  of  the  Times.  The  perverse  attempt  to 
devolve  the  responsibility  of  Government  on  a  voluntary 
Association  was  caused  perhaps  rather  by  involuntary 
obtuseness  than  by  deliberate  partisanship.  The  answer  to 
an  imaginary  chai’ge  of  departure  from  strict  neutrality 
was  altogether  unnecessary.  At  the  present  moment  every 
honest  politician  is  bound  to  take  a  part  in  the  struggle 
between  justice  and  violence.  The  apologists  of  crime 
have  actually  founded  an  argument  on  the  strange 
decisions  of  the  Irish  Snb-Commissioners.  The  judicial 
spoliation  of  owners  is  cited  as  a  proof  that  injustice  had 
been  previously  inflicted  on  occupiers ;  and  it  is  not  ob¬ 
scurely  hinted  that  the  refusal  of  rent  is  partially  excused 
by  the  excessive  amounts  which  have  hitherto  been 
levied.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  assurances 
by  which  the  Government  persuaded  Parliament  to  pass 
the  Land  Act  should  be  disavowed  when  they  have  effected 
their  object.  Subscribers  to  the  Alansion  House  fund 
cannot  pretend  to  be  neutral  between  right  and  wrong. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise  that  they 
should  dissociate  themselves  from  party  politics.  As  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  the  question  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  discharged  its  duty  may  be  conveniently  left  in 
abeyance.  Their  contributions  are  destined  to  supply  an 
undoubted  want  ;  and  it  is  not  their  present  business  to 
inquire  whether  it  has  been  artificially  created.  If  they 
publicly  attribute  blame  to  the  Government,  they  will 
alienate  its  devoted  followers ;  and  they  would  cause  more 
general  irritation  by  adopting  the  doctrines  propounded 
by  the  Times.  Some  willing  contributors  might  refuse  to 
take  part  in  a  movement  which  was  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  a  proper 
object  of  voluntary  organization.  The  theory  was  im¬ 
plicitly  abolished  when  private  wai'fare  was  discontinued. 

If  Mr.  O’Donnell  is  justified  in  his  assertion  that 
various  incumbrancers  will  share  in  any  relief  which  may 
be  afforded  to  landlords,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
regret  the  result.  A  creditor  who  has  advanced  money 
on  land  is  as  well  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  security  as 
the  borrower  to  the  surplus  on  the  reversion.  It  is  scarcely 
advantageous  to  the  entire  Irish  community  that  it  has 
become  impossible  to  obtain  any  advanco  of  capital  even 
for  profitable  purposes.  Alortgagees  are  not  the  only 
partners  in  the  property  which  ostensibly  belongs  to  the 
landowners.  Widows  and  younger  children  commonly 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  proceeds  of  the  estate 
which  the  occupiers,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Land 
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League,  are  dividing  among  themselves.  It  may  during 
the  present  reign  of  terror  be  found  impossible  to 
provide  successors  to  the  usurping  occupiers ;  but  some¬ 
thing  will  be  gained  if  they  are  legally  and  actually 
evicted.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  contributor  to 
the  Mansion  House  Fund  should  understand  the  details 
of  the  process  by  which  the  landlords  and  their  creditors  are 
to  be  assisted  and  protected.  The  Irish  landlords  who  have 
associated  themselves  for  their  own  defence  have  given 
the  best  proof  of  their  confidence  in  the  organization  by 
consenting  to  rateable  assessments  which  most  of  them 
can  ill  afford  while  the  richer  owners  have  in  addition 
given  liberal  subscriptions.  If  in  some  instances  they  have 
done  at  their  own  expense  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
by  the  Government,  they  are  not  to  be  blamed.  Their 
action  against  recusant  tenants  will  not  be  always  or 
necessarily  hostile.  Many  of  the  occupiers  are  willing  as 
well  as  able  to  pay  their  rents  in  the  reasonable  belief 
that  the  law  of  property  will  at  some  future  time  be  once 
more  enforced.  Payment  to  avoid  immediate  eviction 
will  perhaps  even  by  the  Land  League  be  so  far  deemed 
excusable  as  to  exempt  the  tenant  from  liability  to  murder 
or  even  to  the  mutilation  of  his  cattle.  In  such  a  case 
force,  as  far  as  it  is  applied  to  the  protection  of  the 
officers  of  the  law,  will  be  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  telegraphic  message  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
received  on  the  day  of  the  meeting,  is  so  far  explicit  and 
satisfactory  that  the  Government  admits  the  movement  to 
be  justifiable.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 
Minister  should  add  the  expression  of  a  more  definite  opinion. 
The  Irish  Government  has  offered  no  discouragement 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Property  Defence  Association  ;  and  it 
must  be  allowable  to  aid  by  pecuniary  contributions  any 
organization  which  has  a  lawful  purpose.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster,  one  of  the  most  faithful  supporters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  defines  the  object  of  the  Defence  Association  as 
“  the  re-establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  the  preven- 
“  tion  of  plunder.”  The  greatness  of  the  clanger,  or  rather 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  which  prevails  is  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Pltjnket  in  his  powerful  speech  at  Leicester.  If  Mr. 
Hubbard  were  right  in  his  opinion  that  the  fund  was 
intended  to  take  up  the  work  of  Government  in  Ireland,  it 
would  be  better  that  a  necessary  task  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  anomalous  methods  than  that  it  should  be  wholly 
neglected  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  communication  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  sufficiently  answered  Mr.  Hubbard.  The 
lists  of  subscribers  will  be  watched  with  a  certain  interest. 
Of  the  great  landowners  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  is  for  the  present  the  most  conspicuous  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  movement.  He  had  previously  joined  the 
Property  Defence  Association,  and  subscribed  liberally  to 
its  funds  in  addition  to  his  proportional  assessment. 
Among  the  greater  English  and  Scotch  landowners  who 
attended  the  meeting  or  approved  its  objects  are  not  only 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  has,  perhaps,  detached 
himself  from  the  Liberal  party,  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  guarded  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  message 
that  none  of  the  Ministers  will  allow  their  names  to  appear 
as  subscribers  to  the  fund,  though  some  of  them  most 
heartily  approve  its  objects. 


FRANCE  AND  TUNIS. 

HE  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Tunis  in  the  French 
Senate  allowed  the  two  best  speakers  in  France  to 
engage  in  an  equal  and  honourable  conflict.  The  attack 
of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  the  defence  of  M.  Gambetta 
were  alike  in  the  best  style  of  French  Parliamentary 
oratory — in  that  easy,  vague,  conversational  style  which 
permits  a  constant  flow  of  hints,  repartees,  and  satires,  a 
constant  display  of  the  adroitness  that  chooses  or  shifts 
the  issues  of  debate,  and  a  constant  interchange  of  the 
politeness  that  wounds  with  a  smile,  and  the  moderation 
that  simulates  the  abandonment  of  a  contest  in  which 
victory  is  assured.  A  debate  conducted  in  this  way  is 
not  perhaps  so  impressive  as  a  debate  conducted  in  the 
English  style.  The  speakers  do  not  so  completely 
exhaust  their  subject,  do  not  so  fully  force  home  their 
points  by  the  artifices  of  varied  repetition,  and  do  not  find 
such  natural  occasions  for  the  flights  of  laboured  rhetoric 
or  the  bursts  of  genuine  oratory.  But  it  is  more  interest¬ 
ing,  more  animated,  and  far  shorter.  There  is  nothing 


worth  adding  that  could  be  added  to  the  exposition  which 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  gave  of  the  intricacies  and  dangers 
which  must  attend  the  future  relations  of  France  and 
Tunis.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  few  chiefs  of  a  new 
Cabinet  could  rival  the  skill  with  which  M.  Gambetta 
neither  associated  himself  with  his  predecessors  nor  threw 
them  over,  and,  without  committing  himself  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  coui’se,  gave  the  impression  that  innumerable 
solutions  of  Tunisian  difficulties  were  present  to  his  ingenious 
mind.  Tbe  Duke  de  Broglie  gave  a  piquant  sketch  of 
the  leading  episodes  of  the  expedition,  of  the  subterfuges 
of  M.  St.-Hilaire,  and  of  the  fright  of  the  Ferry  Ministry 
lest  what  they  were  doing  should  be  known  before  the 
elections.  He  soared  into  poetry  when  he  spoke  of  the 
noble  sous  of  French  homes  who  have  strewn  with  their 
dead  bodies  the  devouring  sands  of  that  land  of  fire.  But 
all  this  did  not  touch  M.  Gambetta.  He  stripped  some  of 
the  romance  off  the  last  statement  by  remarking  that  the 
total  loss  of  the  French  army  had  only  been  eleven 
hundred  men;  but  as  to  the  statements  ofM.  St.-Hilaire  and 
the  manoeuvres  of  M.  Ferry,  he  replied  that  he  was  only  a, 
simple  deputy  at  the  time  and  had  no  responsibility.  The 
Duke  is  much  too  able  a  debater  to  press  a  point  where  the 
reply  of  his  adversary  is  on  the  surface  absolutely  com¬ 
plete,  and  he  passed  on  to  discuss  the  future  for  which  M. 
Gambetta  will  be  incontestably  responsible.  He  urged 
that  a  protectorate  had  all  the  evils  of  annexation  ;  that 
France,  whether  jmotecting  Tunis  or  annexing  it,  would 
have  the  Porte  as  its  neighbour,  and  suffer  all  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  the  neighbourhood;  that  if  France  controlled 
the  revenues  of  Tunis,  she  must  pay  or  guarantee  the 
Tunisian  debt ;  that  a  large  portion  of  the  French  army 
would  be  locked  up  in  a  quarter  where  it  would  be  useless 
in  a  European  war  ;  and  that  most  disagreeable  diplomatic 
quarrels  would  arise  possibly  with  Spain,  probably  with 
England,  and  certainly  with  Italy.  Why  should  not  a 
French  Ministry  have  the  boldness  to  imitate  the  English 
Ministry — to  retire  from  a  dangerous  situation  into  which  the 
country  ought  never  to  have  been  dragged,  to  disregard  the 
temporary  clamour  of  an  aggrieved  patriotism,  and  to  give  up 
Tunis  as  England  had  given  up  the  Transvaal.  It  is 
true  that  the  Bardo  Treaty  exists ;  but,  as  the  Duke 
inquired,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  Bey  might  be 
induced  to  give  up  even  the  Bardo  Treaty  if  the  gentle 
methods  of  persuasion  which  influenced  him  last  May  were 
again  applied  ? 

It  was  for  M.  Gambetta  an  easy  retort  that  there  was 
nothing  he  should  like  better  than  to  make  with  Tunis  a 
treaty  like  that  which  England  has  made  with  the  Trans¬ 
vaal — a  treaty  by  which  a  French  agent,  and  no  other 
agent,  was  to  reside  in  Tunis,  and  Tunis  was  to  be  cnt  off 
from  the  world  except  through  tho  intervention  of  French 
diplomacy.  The  parallel  of  Tunis  and  the  Transvaal  is 
obviously  a  false  one  ;  and  the  Duke  merely  meant  to  say 
that  the  argument  from  the  national  honour  of  France 
being  engaged  in  Tunis  must  not  be  strained  so  as  to  make 
perpetual  a  blunder  that  might  be  made  temporary. 
When  he  came  to  speak  of  what  was  to  be  the  future  of 
Tunis,  M.  Gambetta  threw  little  light  on  Tunis  but  very 
much  light  on  himself.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the 
Roustan  trial  said  that,  at  the  period  of  which  he  was 
speaking,  M.  Gambetta  knew  nothing  about  Tunis ;  and 
this  ignorance  seems  to  have  lasted  in  its  full  intensity 
until  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  Tunis  is  to  him  a 
new  field  of  knowledge  and  thought,  and  its  novelty 
stimulates  his  imagination.  He  approaches  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  he  approaches  other  subjects — with  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that,  however  puzzling  the  subject 
may  seem,  he  will  somehow  find  the  right  solution ; 
and  that  he  will  not  only  adopt  it,  but  make  others  see  that 
it  is  the  right  solution.  He  allows  his  mind  to  play  freely 
over  the  ground  before  it.  He  likes  to  think  of  every 
possibility,  and  when  a  subject  is  so  new  to  him  as  Tunis, 
many  things  seem  possible  which  a  person  who  had  been 
thinking  over  Tunis  longer  would  know  to  be  impossible. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  singular  than  the  spectacle 
of  a  Minister  laying  his  crude  thoughts  before  Parliament, 
owning  that  they  were  crude,  and  owning  that  at  present  he 
does  not  know  which  thought  is  better  and  more  valuable 
than  any  other  thought.  But  nothing  could  show  more 
clearly  that  the  Minister  who  has  now  to  decide  what 
France  is  to  do  in  Tunis  approaches  this  difficult  question 
with  a  perfectly  unfettered  mind.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better 
to  continue  the  Financial  Commission  in  Tunis ;  perhaps 
not.  Possibly  something  like  the  Egyptian  plan,  with 
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Controllers- General,  would  do  ;  possibly,  as  Egypt  and 
Tunis  are  very  unlike,  it  would  not  do.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  make  France  responsible  for  the  debt  of  Tunis 
or  it  might  be  unnecessary.  Diplomatic  difficulties  might 
also  be  smoothed  over.  England  was  already  quite  inclined 
to  be  pleasant  about  Tunis,  and  as  to  Italy  M.  Gaiibetta 
thought  that  there  might  be  even  with  Italy  some  sort  of 
tractation.  One  of  his  hearers  called  out  that  this  was 
quite  a  new  word,  and  M.  Gambetta  cheerfully  replied  that 
he  had  coined  a  word,  because  no  existing  word  ex¬ 
pressed  the  peculiarly  delicate  arrangement,  or  approach 
to  an  arrangement,  which  he  had  in  his  head.  A 
Minister  coining  ideas  and  coining  words  visibly  in  the 
face  of  all  men  would  certainly  have  awakened  the  French 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  had  it  not  been  so  obvious  that 
no  one  but  a  strong  man  could  have  ventured  to  do  it. 
It  bespoke  a  belief  in  himself  to  which  his  audience  in¬ 
voluntarily  responded.  France  knows  no  more  of  what 
is  to  be  done  in  Tunis  than  it  knew  a  week  ago,  but 
it  knows  that  the  decision  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
has  that  union  of  imagination  and  tenacity  which  some¬ 
times  leads  to  great  disasters,  but  also  leads  to  great  suc¬ 
cesses. 

M.  Roustan  has  this  week  been  the  hero  of  a  trial 
which  has  largely  gratified  the  scandal-loving  public.  M. 
Rochefort  had  printed  in  his  paper  a  statement  that  M. 
Roostan  had  got  up  the  Tunis  expedition  for  stock-jobbing 
purposes,  had  taken  bribes,  and  had  been  the  accomplice  of 
an  Italian  adventuress  who  had  extraordinary  influence, 
and  freely  sold  her  influence  for  M.  Roustan’s  benefit  and 
her  own.  M.  Roustan  has  come  from  Tunis  expressly  to 
show  that  this  statement  is  a  libel  and  is  wholly  untrue. 
The  conduct  of  a  French  trial  is  so  very  peculiar,  and  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  English  notions  of  what  a  trial 
ought  to  be,  that  it  is  almost  irrelevant  to  criticize  the 
evidence  offered  on  either  side.  M.  Camille  Pelletan 
said  that  he  had  travelled  lately  in  Tunis,  and  had  heard 
that  M.  Roustan  took  bribes.  M.  Waddington  testified 
that  he  had  the  highest  respect  for  M.  Roustan,  and  could 
state  that  M.  Roustan  was  now  as  poor  as  when  he  went  to 
Tunis.  M.  de  Lesseps  solemnly  testified  that  the  lady  was 
very  pretty.  Another  witness  with  equal  solemnity  deposed 
that  she  was  forty-eight,  and  that  M.  Roustan  was  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  swayed  by  her  charms.  A  side  controversy 
was  discussed  with  extreme  acrimony  as  to  whether  M.  de 
Billing  had  or  had  not  been  authorized  by  M.  St.-Hilaire 
to  report  to  him  on  Tunis.  M.  de  Billing  established  the 
fact  that  he  had  sent  M.  St.-Hilaire  a  report ;  but  then 
M.  St.-Hilaire  as  clearly  proved  that  directly  he  got  the 
report  he  put  it  in  the  fire.  There  is  no  apparent  bearing 
in  this  or  in  any  part  of  the  evidence  on  the  question 
whether  M.  Roustan  took  bribes.  The  gossip  of  Tunis 
says  he  did,  and  M.  Roustan  says  he  did  not,  and  M. 
Waddington  and  M.  St.-Hilaire  believe  M.  Roustan  and 
disbelieve  the  gossip.  What  with  the  debate  as  to  the 
lady’s  charms,  and  what  with  a  man  like  M.  St.-Hilaire 
publicly  calling  an  adverse  witness  a  liar,  there  was 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  amuse  a  Parisian 
public.  The  case  only  became  serious  when  the  jury  gave 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  spite  of  a  strong  indication  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  that  the  verdict  ought  to  have  been  for 
the  prosecution.  Juries  in  political  trials  have  very  pecu¬ 
liar  ways  of  conducting  themselves,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  jury  meant  to  say,  not  that  M.  Roustan  had  taken 
bribes,  but  that  they  do  not  like  the  company  he  had  kept, 
and,  still  more,  that  they  were  heartily  sick  of  the  whole 
Tunis  business.  If  the  general  feeling  of  Fiance  can  be 
collected  from  the  illogical  verdict  of  a  single  jury, 
M.  Gambetta  may  congratulate  himself  on  having  a  freer 
field  before  him  than  was  present  to  his  mind  when  he 
was  answering  the  Duke  de  Broglie.  He  will,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  little  difficulty  in  settling  as  he  may  think 
proper  the  Enfida  case,  which  has  now  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  Mr.  Levy  has  been  forcibly  dispossessed.  He 
has  been  turned  out  by  Tunisian  officials  in  the  presence 
of  French  troops.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  very 
thing  had  happened  to  prevent  which  Lord  Granville  sent 
in  the  spring  an  ironclad  to  Tunisian  waters.  But  it  is 
too  early  to  treat  what  has  happened  as  an  affront  to 
England.  The  whole  tone  of  M.  Gambetta’s  speech  shows 
that  he  is  sincerely  anxious  not  to  give  England  any  just 
cause  of  complaint ;  and,  if  wrong  has  been  done,  and  if 
Mr.  Levy  has  not  been  dispossessed  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  a  competent  local  court,  M.  Gambetta  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  direct  without  delay  that  proper 


reparation  shall  be  made,  and  the  jurymen  who  have  made 
M.  Roustan’s  return  to  Tunis  almost  impossible  will  be  the 
first  to  rejoice  that  the  great  Enfida  case,  which  was  one  of 
his  pet  creations,  should  be  buried  in  his  fall. 


IRELAND  IN  IRELAND. 

T  is  rather  an  unfortunate  incident  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  the  public  attention  is  drawn  from  one  sub¬ 
ject  to  another  with  an  ever-increasing  rapidity ;  but  it 
would  certainly  be  more  than  rather  unfortunate  if  the 
subscription  which  has  just  been  opened  at  the  Mansion 
House  should  draw  off  public  attention  from  the  actual 
state  of  Ireland,  on  which  not  many  days  ago  it  was 
beginning  to  concentrate  itself.  The  relation  of  the  new 
movement  to  the  functions  of  executive  government  is  a 
highly  interesting  problem  ;  the  exact  steps  which  it  is 
proposed  to  take  for  the  assistance  of  the  Irish  landlords 
and  other  law-abiding  persons  are  also  highly  interesting. 
But  the  point  of  main  importance  is  the  actual  condition 
of  Ireland  itself.  In  one,  and  in  only  one,  respect  that 
condition  shows  signs  of  improvement.  The  anarchy 
is  worse  than  it  was  last  winter,  but  the  attitude  of 
juries  seems  to  be  better.  There  is  either  less  conniv¬ 
ance  or  less  fear,  andA  convictions  have  in  several  in¬ 
stances  been  obtained  which  would  pretty  certainly  not 
have  been  obtained  at  the  Winter  Assizes  of  1880.  This, 
of  course,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  encouraging.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  it  does  not  go  very  far.  The  Lords 
Committee  on  Irish  juries  showed  decisively  of  what  class 
they  are  now  for  the  most  part  composed.  It  is  the  class 
which,  as  a  rule,  profits  by  outrages  in  Ireland,  but  does 
not  commit  them — the  class  of  farmers  just  above  the  very 
smallest.  This  class  is  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
receipt  of  constant  gifts  from  the  Sub- Commissioners 
under  the  Land  Act,  and  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Solicitor-General  in  his  canvass 
for  Derry  may  not  have  been  without  its  effect  on  a  people 
proverbially  acute,  and  now  eager  only  for  gain,  and 
entirely  free  from  any  sense  of  morality.  “  Return  me,” 
said  the  representative  of  law  and  order,  “  and  such  and 
“  such  reductions  of  your  rent  will  be  the  result.” 
“  Refuse  to  convict,”  Irish  juries  probably  imagine  the 
Government  saying,  “  and  the  word  will  be  passed  to  cease 
“  reducing.”  It  was  clear  from  the  first  that  the  Land 
Act  would  be  capable  of  being  worked  as  an  enormous 
engine  of  bribery,  and  some  satisfaction  may  be  got  out  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  bribes  have  resulted  in  action  in 
itself  laudable. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  recent  convictions 
have  in  any  way  checked  the  evildoers  of  the  “  No  Rent  ” 
faction.  The  words  of  Mr.  Plunket  at  Leicester  the 
other  day  are  those  of  a  speaker  who  never  uses  words 
lightly,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Irish  history  is  perhaps 
equal  to  that  of  the  English  journalists  who  have  taken  the 
Duke  of  Abercoen  to  task  for  exaggerating  the  relative 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Plunket  says  deliberately 
that  “  the  oldest  men  cannot  recall  a  time  when  the 
“  conscience  of  the  Irish  people  was  so  demoralized  and 
“  the  attitude  of  the  lawless  so  fierce  and  defiant.”  A 
statement  like  this  is  not  rebutted  by  the  vague  and  falter¬ 
ing  optimism  in  which  Lord  Caelingford  indulged  a 
few  days  later.  The  period  which  is  assigned  by  Mr. 
Plunket  certainly  includes  the  time- — some  fifty  years 
ago — to  which  the  comparative  anatomists  of  Irish  crime 
are  fond  of  referring.  They  choose  to  forget  that  at  that 
time  the  population  of  Ireland  was  much  greater  than 
at  present,  which  destroys  the  arithmetical  proportion ; 
and  also  they  forget  the  less  civilized  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  recent  existence  of  galling  restrictions, 
which  destroy  the  logical  proportion.  But  what  they 
forget  most  of  all  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Plunket  remembers. 
The  gravity  of  the  present  situation  lies,  not  so  much  in 
the  actual  outrages  committed,  not  so  much  in  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  particular  laws,  or  the  hostile  feeling  entertained 
towards  English  rule,  as  in  the  complete  demoralization  of 
the  people.  The  cry  of  “  No  Rent !  ”  is  more  sub¬ 
versive  of  society  than  any  cry  ever  heard  in  Ireland 
before.  And  the  cry  of  “  No  Rent !  ”  which  even  Lord 
Caelingford  admits  to  be  entirely  novel,  is  the  cry  of  the 
moment.  There  is  no  sign  that  this  cry,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  or  in  the  disguise  of  demands  for  preposterous 
reductions,  is  growing  any  fainter  ;  and  there  can  be  very 
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little  doubt,  that,  as  has  been  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
nothing  but  a  combined  attack  on  those  who  refuse  to  pay 
rent,  and  the  application  to  them  of  the  utmost  rigour  of 
the  law,  will  do  much  good.  It  is  in  the  possible  assist¬ 
ance  that  may  be  rendered  to  such  an  attack  by  the 
new  Mansion  House  subscription  that  its  chief  value 
consists. 

The  more,  however,  the  actual  state  of  Ireland  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  more  certain  does  it  become  that,  unless  the 
present  action  of  the  Land  Court  is  checked  or  modified, 
the  demoralization  of  which.  Air.  Plunket  complains  will 
continue.  For  the  source  of  that  demoralization  is  the 
hope — it  may  be  from  the  Land  League,  it  may  be  from 
the  Land  Court — of  inequitable,  if  not  illegal,  gain.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  every  batch  of  decisions  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners  tends  to  keep  alive  that  hope.  Per¬ 
sons  like  Air.  Labouciiere  may  find  it  convenient  to 
assume  that  these  decisions  are  unimpeachable,  and  that 
they  prove  the  landlords  to  be  in  the  wrong.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  is  utterly  incompatible  with  any  such 
assumption.  Air.  Gibson’s  severe  criticism  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Sub-Commissions  may  or  may  not  be 
correct — that  is  a  personal  question  on  which  it  would  be 
rather  invidious  to  enter.  But  certain  things  are  plain. 
The  subject  of  Irish  rents  is  no  new  one  ;  it  has  been 
examined  by  authorities,  partial  and  impartial,  over  and 
over  again  during  the  last  half-century,  and  the  result 
ratified  and  endorsed  by  the  Bessbokougii  Commission 
and  the  present  Prime  Minister  is  that  universal,  or 
even  general,  over-renting  could  not  be  charged  against 
the  Irish  landlord.  Against  this  has  to  be  set  the  fact 
that  in  hundreds  of  cases,  taken  presumably  at  random, 
and  certainly  from  almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  rents  have  been  raised  will  not  exhaust 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  those  in  which  they  have 
been  left  stationary  are  not  much  more  numerous,  while 
reductions  have  been  wholesale  and  unsparing.  If 
there  were  nothing  more  to  be  said,  it  would  still  be 
surprising  that  all  the  Commissions  and  all  the  inde¬ 
pendent  witnesses  for  half  a  century  should  be  wrong,  and 
that  a  bevy  of  Sub-Commissioners,  chosen  at  haphazard, 
underpaid,  with  strong  inducements  to  do  what  they  have 
done,  should  be  right.  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  said. 
There  are  in  evidence  the  preposterous  dicta  on  which 
some  of  the  more  incautious  Sub-Commissioners  have 
publicly  based  their  decisions.  There  is  the  fact  that 
rents  which  tenants  have  paid  for  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
sixty  years,  without  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  “  living 
“  and  thriving,”  have  been  reduced.  There  is  the  impos¬ 
sibility,  conclusive  to  experts,  of  properly  examining 
farms  at  such  a  period  of  the  year  in  such  time  as  the 
Sub-Commissioners  have  allowed  themselves.  When 
all  these  things  are  taken  together — the  wonderful 
unanimity  of  the  reductions ;  the  conflict  with  pre¬ 
cedent  evidence ;  the  wild  principles  announced ;  the 
physical  difficulty,  to  use  the  mildest  word,  of  re¬ 
valuation  by  bird’s-eye  view  ;  the  suspicious  circumstances 
of  not  a  few  of  the  judges — only  the  extremest  prejudice 
can  admit  the  decisions  arrived  at  as  even  possessing  an 
appearance  of  fairness.  It  may  be  said  that  the  hearing  of 
appeals  will  decide  the  matter,  inasmuch  as,  despite  some 
perilously  loose  language  at  first,  the  Commissioners  them¬ 
selves,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  appear  to  be  guided 
by  some  knowledge  of  law  and  some  sense  of  justice.  Butit 
is  forgotten  that  in  only  a  very  few  instances  do  the  cases 
go  in  groups,  so  that  the  affirmation  of  one  principle  will 
settle  many  disputes.  In  most  the  question  is  a  question  of 
facts,  the  very  facts  which  the  Sub-Commissioners  have 
decided  on  the  spot  with  light  heels  and  hearts.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  may,  indeed,  appoint  responsible  valuators,  or 
may  even  transfer  themselves  to  the  spot;  but  all  this 
means  delay  and  expense.  The  expense  will  deter  many 
half-ruined  landlords,  the  delay  will  encourage  many 
wavering  tenants.  Thus  there  is  hardly  a  chance  of  the 
demoralization  ceasing  because  one  at  least  of  its 
main  exciting  causes  is  likely  to  continue.  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  (and  it  is  most  probable  that  it 
will  be  done)  would  be  the  bringing  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Sub-Commissionersformally  before  Parliament  as  soon  after 
its  opening  as  possible,  with  abundant  instances  the  col¬ 
lection  of  which  will  certainly  not  be  difficult.  It  has 
been  usual,  and  indeed  natural,  for  Ministers  to  object  to 
any  criticism  by  pointing  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  the 
Court  of  Appeal  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  unlikely, 
and  indeed  unable,  to  remedy  the  evil  which  the  Courts 


of  First  Instance  are  doing.  It  is  the  members  of  these 
Courts  who  are  encouraging  demoralization  in  Ireland; 
and  while  they  go  on  as  they  have  begun,  that  demorali¬ 
zation  will  continue. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 

R.  BLAINE’S  despatches  to  the  American  Alinisters 
at  Lima  and  Santiago  scarcely  confirm  the  rumours 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,  though  they  contain 
one  highly  objectionable  passage.  The  first  of  the  series 
authorized  Air.  Ciiristiancy  to  recognize  Seiior  Calderon 
as  President  of  Peru  if  he  seemed  likely  to  establish  a 
constitutional  Government.  In  the  same  despatch  the 
Secretary  of  State  recommended  the  Peruvians  to  accept 
unpalatable  conditions  of  peace  as  more  desirable  than  the 
continuance  of  foreign  occupation.  He  further  suggested 
the  expediency  of  opening  negotiations,  if  possible,  before 
a  preliminary  cession  of  territory  was  demanded ;  but  he 
added  the  declaration  that  the  United  States  could  not 
refuse  to  recognize  the  rights  of  Chili  acquired  by  success 
in  war.  The  victorious  belligerent  had  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  repeated  the  common  form  that  the  war  was  not  one 
of  conquest  ;  but  Air.  Blaine  had  probably  reasons  for 
apprehending  that  a  considerable  cession  of  territory  would 
be  demanded.  The  first  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Bolivia  with  the  private  rights  of  certain  Chilian 
citizens  to  mineral  property  in  a  district  subject  to 
Bolivian  sovereignty.  It  soon  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  encroachment  had  been  concerted  with  the 
Government  of  Peru,  though  the  Peruvian  Alinister  at 
Santiago  was  deliberately  left  in  ignorance  of  the  policy 
and  engagements  of  his  Government.  In  the  contest  which 
ensued,  as  in  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  the  wrong¬ 
doer  was  utterly  defeated.  After  one  or  two  combats 
the  Peruvian  fleet  was  taken  efr  destroyed  ;  and  a  Chilian 
army  took  possession  of  the  hostile  capital,  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained.  The  Bolivians  seem  to  have  taken 
little  part  in  the  war  which  they  had  originally  provoked ; 
but  probably  the  territory  which  had  at  first  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dispute  will  be  permanently  annexed  by  the  con¬ 
queror.  In  his  despatches  Air.  Blaine  only  once  mentions 
Bolivia,  while  he  is  anxious  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  un¬ 
duly  heavy  penalties  on  Peru. 

On  the  occupation  of  Lima  President  Pierola  retired  to 
the  interior  of  the  country.  It  is  not  known  by 
what  authority  Seiior  Calderon  was  appointed  as  his 
successor ;  but  the  American  Alinister,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  discretion  which  had  been  allowed  him,  recog¬ 
nized  his  title.  Air.  Christiancy  was  afterwards  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Air.  Hurlbut,  who  apparently  took  a  more  active 
part  in  the  dispute  with  Chili.  Nothing  in  Mr.  Blaine’s 
instructions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  published,  justified 
his  agent  in  declaring  that  the  United  States  would  refuse 
to  recognize  any  compulsory  cession  of  territory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  State  admitted  that,  in  default 
of  sufficient  indemnities  and  guarantees,  it  might  become 
a  fair  subject  of  consideration  whether  a  cession  of  terri¬ 
tory  might  not  be  exacted  as  the  price  of  peace.  A 
zealous  subordinate  perhaps  wished  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  by  assuming  the  protection  of  the  weaker  party  ;  and 
he  has  consequently  been  severely  censured,  though  his 
Government  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  recall  him. 
The  American  Alinister  at  Santiago,  who  has  since 
died,  was  also  reproved  for  undue  zeal  in  the  opposite 
cause  to  that  which  Air.  Hurlbut  supported.  Air. 
Hurlbut’s  intimation  that  the  Chilian  Government  must 
forego  the  rights  acquired  by  conquest  was  answered  by 
the  arrest  of  President  Calderon,  who  was  sent  as  a  prisoner 
to  Santiago.  Although  no  Republic  in  South  America  is 
likely  to  dispute  the  influence  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  of  Chili  may  probably  have  wished  to  assert 
its  own  independence.  The  American  Government  has 
no  means  of  enforcing  immediate  obedience  to  its  demands, 
as  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru  are  out  of  reach  of  its  land 
forces,  and  as  it  has  no  ironclad  squadron  at  its  dis¬ 
posal.  It  may  be  added  that,  except  in  one  or  two 
ambiguous  phrases,  Air.  Blaine  uses  the  language  rather  of 
friendly  advice  than  of  dictation.  A  friendly  Power  cannot 
be  blamed  for  reminding  a  successful  belligerent  that 
“  nothing  is  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  a  forced 
“  transfer  of  territory  carrying  with  it  an  indignant  and 
“hostile  population.”  Similar  warnings  would  perhaps 
have  been  addressed  to  Prince  Bismarck  after  the  surrea- 
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der  of  Paris,  if  there  had  been  any  permanent  Power  in 
Europe  which  could  venturo  to  address  the  German 
Government  in  a  tone  of  superiority. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Chilian  Government  through 
the  American  Minister  at  Santiago,  the  Secretary  of 
State  makes  the  curious  remark  that  the  completeness  of 
the  Chilian  victory  renders  diplomatic  discussion  impos¬ 
sible.  He  probably  means  to  say  that,  with  a  view 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  peace,  the  victo¬ 
rious  combatant  would  do  well  to  facilitate  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Peru  of  a  regular  Government  with 
which  it  could  negotiate.  In  the  absence  of  accurate 
local  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the 
annexation  of  any  part  of  Peru  would  be  advantageous  to 
Chili.  If  such  an  acquisition  were  recommended  by 
reasons  of  convenience,  there  would  perhaps  be  little 
danger  of  arousing  patriotic  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
population  which  might  be  transferred.  The  former 
Spanish  Vice- Royalties,  now  formed  into  separate  Re¬ 
publics,  can  scarcely  have  acquired  the  susceptibilities  of 
States  which  have  enjoyed  an  ancient  independence. 
They  all  speak  the  same  laDgdage  and  profess  the  same 
religion ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  since  the 
date  of  liberation,  States  and  provinces  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  divided  and  reunited.  For  some  reason  which  is 
not  generally  understood,  Chili  has  been  more  respectable  and 
more  prosperous  than  the  neighbouring  Republics;  and  its 
superiority  has  been  conclusively  established  by  the  result  of 
the  present  war.  The  South  American  States  have  sometimes 
recognized  a  kind  of  common  patriotism,  as  when  Chili 
and  Peru  jointly  resisted  the  attempt  of  Spain  during  the 
Ministry  of  Marshal  O’Donnell  to  interfere  with  their  in¬ 
dependence.  It  is  not  known  whether  Chili  has  any 
partisans  in  Peru.  Unless  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
inclined  to  transfer  its  allegiance,  the  scheme  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  occupation  of  the  conquered  territory  seems,  as  Mr. 
Blaine  justly  says,  to  be  inexpedient.  It  may  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  take  security  for  any  indemnity  which  might 
be  stipulated  between  the  parties.  There  is  some  force 
in  Mr.  Blaine’s  contention  that  the  first  condition  of 
peace  is  the  institution  of  a  regular  and  responsible 
Government.  The  added  condition  that  it  must  also 
be  constitutional  is  conventional  and  harmless.  All 
South  American  Governments,  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
despotism  of  Lopez  in  Paraguay,  have  been  nominally  con¬ 
stitutional.  They  are  in  reality  for  the  most  part  adminis¬ 
tered  by  military  adventurers  under  some  transparent  pre¬ 
tence  of  free  election.  If  peace  is  made  with  any  Peruvian 
President,  it  is  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  control 
his  ostensible  constituents. 

A  diplomatic  despatch  issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would  seem  to  be  incomplete  if  it  were  "not 
decorated  with  some  kind  of  defiance  to  the  European 
Powers,  which  generally,  though  not  always,  are  repre¬ 
sented  for  the  purpose  by  England.  The  peroration  of 
Mr.  Blaine’s  despatch  to  the  American  Minister  at  San¬ 
tiago  is  framed  in  accordance  with  established  precedent. 
He  thinks  it  necessary  to  consider  how  far  the  benevolent 
interposition  of  the  United  States  “  might  be  affected, 
“  and  a  more  active  interposition  forced  upon  it  [the 
“  American  Government],  by  any  attempted  complications 
“  with  European  politics.”  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Spain  meditates  any  renewal  of  the  injudicious 
enterprise  of  O’Donnell  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  other  complication  of  the  war  between  Chili  and 
Peru  with  European  politics.  Mr.  Blaine’s  apprehensions 
more  probably  point  to  England,  which  has  more  impor¬ 
tant  relations  than  those  of  Spain  with  the  western  coast 
of  South  America,  as  with  other  commercial  regions.  Both 
ordinary  trade  and  the  interests  of  English  bondholders 
are  injuriously  affected  by  the  present  war;  and  the 
English  Government  would  be  fully  justified  in  using  any 
influence  which  it  might  possess  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  It  is  probable  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  England  with  Chili  and  Peru  are 
more  considerable  than  those  of  the  United  States ; 
and  mediation  or  the  employment  of  friendly  offices 
could  involve  no  complication  with  European  politics. 
The  pretension  of  exercising  an  exclusive  control  over  the 
Republics  of  the  Western  hemisphere  has  never  been  con¬ 
ceded  by  England,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  foreign  Power.  If 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  induce  the  com¬ 
batants  to  make  peace,  the  result  will  be  acceptable  to 
England  ;  but  the  same  object  would  be  equally  welcome 
if  it  were  attained  by  other  means.  It  seems  probable 


that,  since  the  arrest  of  President  Calderon,  more  active 
steps  have  been  taken  towards  a  reconciliation  between 
Chili  and  Peru.  Two  special  agents  have  been  sent  to 
assist  or  supersede  the  resident  Ministers,  and  one  of  the 
new  envoys  is  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  might 
therefore  have  been  conjectured  that  Mr.  Blaine  hoped  to 
effect  a  settlement  before  his  own  retirement  from  office, 
though  the  Chilian  Government  would  perhaps  not  pay 
extraordinary  deference  to  an  outgoing  Minister  ;  but  Mr. 
Blaine  has  resigned  without  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of 
his  mission.  His  successor,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  will  not 
formally  retract  any  pretensions  which  may  have  been 
advanced  by  Mr.  Blaine  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Arthur’s  policy  may  not  be  identical  with  that  of  Mr. 
Garfield. 


PROTECTION  IN  GERMANY. 

PAMPHLET  has  been  lately  published  at  Berlin  to 
which  the  English  Board  of  Trade  has  accorded  the 
unusual  honour  of  publication  in  an  abridged  form  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper.  The  authors  of  this  pamphlet  are 
clearly  among  those  who  are  not  without  honour  save  in 
their  own  country.  The  one  person  who  will  not  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  their  arguments  is  Prince  Bismarck.  The  high 
a,  priori  reasoning  in  which  the  Chancellor  delights  soars 
far  above  the  tedious  corrections  supplied  by  facts  and 
figures.  He  will  not  think  tbe  worse  of  his  protective 
policy  because  the  result  from  the  first  year’s  experience 
of  its  working  has  been  to  draw  from  an  immense  majority* 
of  the  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  the  most  positive 
condemnation  of  the  new  tariff.  The  defenders  of  this 
tariff  claim  for  it  that  it  has  been  beneficial  to  German 
trade  generally,  and  especially  beneficial  to  certain  trades 
of  exceptional  importance.  In  the  preface  to  this 
pamphlet  both  these  statements  are  denied.  If  there  were 
any  trace  of  trade  improvement,  whether  general  or  parti¬ 
cular,  it  would  show  itself  in  the  annual  Reports  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  But,  according  to  the  greater 
part  of  these  Reports,  the  improvement  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  visible  during  part  of  the  year  1880  was 
merely  a  phase  of  the  revival  of  trade  in  all  countries. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  improvement 
was  greatest  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  when 
the  action  of  the  new  tai’iff  was  modified  by  previous 
importations  hurried  forward  to  escape  the  impending 
duties.  It  was  not  until  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when 
the  supply  of  these  exceptional  imports  was  exhausted, 
that  the  results  of  Protection  could  be  properly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Taking  Germany  as  a  whole,  the  general  complaint 
is  that  in  these  second  six  months,  when  the  remedy 
applied  by  Prince  Bismarck  had  really  begnn  its  beneficent 
work,  the  state  of  trade  was  far  worse  than  it  had  been  in 
the  former  part  of  the  year.  The  truth  is  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  not  been  able  to  make  his  protective  policy 
sufficiently  thoroughgoing.  If  it  had  been  possible  to 
protect  all  trades,  he  might  at  all  events  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  producers  on  his  side.  As  it  is,  he  finds 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  producers  are  included 
among  the  injured  consumers.  The  ironmasters,  no  doubt, 
declare  that  without  the  new  duties  they  would  have  been 
worse  off  than  they  actually  are.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the 
way,  that  this  is  the  highest  praise  which  the  new  tariff 
gets  from  any  quarter.  Nobody  is  any  the  better  for  it ; 
only  a  few  traders  think  that  their  present  wretched 
condition  would  have  been  still  more  wretched  without 
it.  But  then  the  numerous  trades  which  have  to  buy 
iron,  instead  of  selling  it,  tell  a  different  story.  They 
describe  themselves  as  simply  sacrificed  to  make  the  iron¬ 
masters  richer.  They  are  forced  to  pay  high  prices  for 
native  machinery,  because  foreign  machinery  is  subjected 
to  a  prohibitive  duty.  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  many  trades  which  are  only  able  to  undersell  the 
foreigner  in  the  home  market  if  they  have  the  benefit  of 
free  importation  of  cheap  material  and  cheap  machinery. 
Prince  Bismarck  takes  this  indispensable  advantage  away 
from  them,  and  in  its  place  offers  them  a  protective  duty 
on  their  own  goods,  if  he  could  compel  the  home  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  these  goods,  the  traders  might  be  no  loser3 
by  the  exchange.  As  it  is,  however,  the  Chancellor  has 
merely  given  them  a  choice  between  two  forms  of  ruin. 
They  may  either  tack  the  duty  on  to  their  goods  and  see 
them  remain  on  their  hands,  or  they  may  go  on  selling 
them  at  the  old  prices,  and  see  the  whole  of  their  profits 
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go  to  the  Government  in  the  form  of  duty.  Either  way 
there  is  nothing  but  ruin  before  them  ;  and,  in  view  of  this 
prospect,  they  are  not  very  ready  to  admit  that  the  new 
policy  has  been  a  blessing  to  Germany  because  it  has  in¬ 
creased  the  profits  of  certain  joint-stock  Companies  in  the 
iron  trade,  or  enabled  the  owners  of  coal-mines  to  employ 
more  workmen  and  drive  a  brisker  business. 

This  review  of  the  present  condition  of  German  trade 
forms  the  preface  to  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  Reports  of 
the  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  for  the  year  1880. 
The  Berlin  Report  speaks  hopefully  of  what  is  to  happen 
by  and  by,  but  it  admits  that  as  yet  the  expectations  based 
on  the  new  tariff  have  been  signally  disappointed.  Pro¬ 
tection,  the  Chamber  declares,  can  only  be  beneficial  when 
there  is  abundance  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  home 
manufacturers,  which  seems  a  little  like  saying  that  a 
wooden  leg  is  of  no  value  to  a  man  who  has  got  the 
full  use  of  liis  limbs.  In  the  other  towns  of  Brandenburg, 
where  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  linen  are  the  chief  in¬ 
dustries,  the  future  and  the  present  are  regarded  as  alike 
gloomy.  These  industries  can  only  live  by  a  cheap  supply 
of  raw  material,  and  of  this  the  new  tariff  has  deprived 
them.  West  Prussia  dislikes  Pxince  Bismarck’s  policy 
heartily,  as  a  province  which  depends  for  its  prosperity 
upon  its  trade  with  Russia  might  be  expected  to  do.  The 
grain  and  timber  trades  seem  to  have  suffered  above  all 
others.  One  Chamber  reports  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  new  tariff  has  been  to  pauperize  the  population. 
Another  describes  the  existing  trade  depression  as  the 
necessary  result  of  the  new  commercial  regulations.  From 
•  Westphalia  and  Rhenish  Prussia  we  learn  that  a  home 
demand,  “  the  necessary  factor  ”  which  can  alone  improve 
the  local  industries,  is  still  wanting ;  and  even  the  towns 
which  declare  themselves  friendly  to  the  new  policy 
admit  that  prices  were  never  so  low  as  they  were 
when  the  Report  was  written.  Protection  and  low  prices 
is  a  combination  hitherto  unheard  of ;  and  it  is  not  one 
which  is  likely  to  recommend  the  policy  which  has  created 
it.  Conspicuous  prosperity  on  the  part  of  a  few  selected 
trades  may  blind  the  public  to  the  low  estate  to  which  the 
rest  have  been  reduced ;  but,  when  the  trades  for  whose 
benefit  the  others  have  been  ruined  themselves  complain 
that  they  were  never  so  badly  off  as  now,  there  is  not 
much  chance  that  the  tariff  which  causes  one  of  these 
results,  while  it  leaves  the  other  unremedied,  will  become 
generally  popular.  From  Munich  the  same  mixed  cry 
comes  up.  The  leather  and  paper  trades  are  among  the 
protected  industries  ;  but  they  only  complain  that  they 
are  not  protected  enough.  The  other  trades  are  as  much 
hampered  as  their  Northern  fellow-countrymen  by  the 
necessity  of  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  the  raw  material 
of  their  industries/  Passan,  in  Southern  Bavaria,  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  ;  since  its  Chamber  expresses 
the  utmost  wonder  that  any  one  can  be  found  to  oppose 
the  patriotic  measures  of  “our  unselfish  Chancellor.”  In 
spite  of  these  measures,  however,  trade,  even  in  Passau,  is 
described  as  “  deplorably  stagnant.” 

The  best  testimony  that  can  be  brought  forward  to  the 
truth  and  pertinence  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  effect  which 
it  has  had  upon  Prince  Bismarck.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire  is  also  Minister  of  Commerce  for  the 
^Prussian  Kingdom.  When  he  first  became  so,  some  curi¬ 
osity  was  felt  as  to  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
take  upon  himself  this  comparatively  subordinate  office  ; 
now  the  wonder  is  explained.  Prince  Bismarck  became 
Minister  of  Commerce  in  order  to  exercise  a  moral  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  Prussian  Chambers  of  Commerce.  What 
Prince  Bismarck  most  deprecates  in  these  bodies  is  pre¬ 
judice,  and  the  language  of  their  Reports  upon  the  new 
tariff  has  convinced  him  that  many  of  them  are  not  free 
from  prejudice.  Instead  of  giving  independent  judgments 
in  favour  of  Protection,  they  have  allowed  themselves  to 
give  biassed  judgments  against  it.  The  Prince  has  already 
caused  some  of  the  worst  sinners  to  be  reprimanded  for 
what  they  have  done,  and  in  future  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
withhold  from  them  the  opportunity  of  offending  in  like 
manner  again.  The  sittings  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
are  henceforward  to  be  public,  so  that  their  ill-disposed 
members  need  not  hope  to  be  able  to  conceal  their  want 
of  patriotism  from  the  local  authorities  or  from  the  central 
Government.  Every  man  will  speak  as  in  the  presence  of 
Prince  Bismarck  himself,  and  this  of  itself  will  greatly 
help  a  rash  speaker  to  bridle  his  tongue,  when  that  unruly 
member  may  so  easily  do  him  harm.  If  this  is  not  check 
enough  upon  the  mischievous  independence  of  the 


Chambers  of  Commerce,  a  still  more  effectual  one  will  be 
found  in  the  new  regulation  which  compels  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  Reports  to  the  Government  before  publishing 
them,  so  that  the  Government  may  amend  them  if  neces¬ 
sary.  There  will  be  no  more  such  pamphlets  as  that 
which  has  suggested  these  remarks.  The  Reports  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  for  1881  will  show  a  beautiful 
unanimity  in  favour  of  the  new  tariff,  unless  it  has  pleased 
Prince  Bismarck  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  to  replace  it 
before  then  by  a  newer  tariff  still. 


LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. 

THE  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Central  and 
Associated  Chambers  of  Agriculture  shows  that  land¬ 
lords  and  tenants  are  still  capable  of  acting  together  for 
the  defence  and  promotion  of  their  common  interests.  It 
would  be  strange  if  the  most  important  of  all  industries  were 
incapable  of  the  organization  which  is  employed  by  other 
traders.  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  not  divided  into  hostile 
sections  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  Farmers’ 
Alliance  has,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  set  the  example 
of  association  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  plunder  to  be 
effected  by  political  agitation.  The  Chambers  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  engaged  in  the  more  legitimate  enterprise  of 
watching  and  modifying  legislation  which  may  injuriously 
affect  either  owners  or  occupiers.  The  tenant-farmers, 
who  probably  form  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  body, 
have  apparently  not  been  persuaded  by  Liberal  orators  that 
they  have  no  concern  with  the  distribution  of  local  and 
general  taxes.  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  informed  them 
that  the  landlords  alone  would  profit  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rates  ;  and  that  the  relief  of  a  class  of 
the  community  which  is  generally  opposed  to  the  present 
Government  would  be  equivalent  to  the  process  of  quarter¬ 
ing  the  owners  on  the  Exchequer.  The  blinding  tendency 
of  party  hatred  has  never  been  more  cnriously  exemplified. 
On  the  same  principle  every  trader  and  every  taxpayer 
who  is  relieved  from  an  unjust  burden  becomes  a  public 
pensioner ;  but  the  fallacy  of  the  proposition  is  not  ex¬ 
hausted  by  an  exposure  of  its  wilful  injustice.  It  is  not 
strictly  or  universally  true  that  in  all  circumstances  local 
taxation  is  imposed  on  owners.  New  rates  and  additions 
to  old  rates  fall  upon  the  occupier,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  heavy  charge  for  the  maintenance  of  Board  schools. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  assertion,  the  tenant-farmers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  complain  of  the  present  incidence 
of  local  taxation.  The  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten 
or  twelve  years  must  to  a  great  extent  have  fallen  on  the 
occupier.  Even  the  Farmers’  Alliance  would  welcome 
present  relief,  until  it  has  transferred  the  entire  burden  of 
taxation  to  owners,  retaining  for  tenants  the  exclusive 
control  of  expenditure. 

It  was  already  known  that  the  Council  had  rejected  by 
a  large  majority  a  motion  in  favour  of  imposing  duties  on 
articles  of  food  and  manufacture  imported  from  countries 
which  imposed  protective  duties  on  English  produce.  The 
issue  of  Fair-trade  could  not  be  more  directly  raised  ;  and 
those  who  supported  the  motion  can  scarcely  be  blamed. 
Nearly  all  foreign  writers  and  speakers  on  economic 
subjects  take  for  granted  the  doctrines  which  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  minority  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture.  If 
it  is  once  assumed  that  the  importation  of  cheap  produce 
is  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  it  follows  that 
the  expediency  of  retaliation  depends  on  special  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  motion  may  have  thought  that  retaliatory 
duties  would  be  rather  impracticable  than  undesirable. 
Imperfect  acquaintance  with  economic  principles  is  not 
incompatible  with  political  good  sense.  The  Council 
probably  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  resuscitate  the 
extinct  Corn  Laws,  even  in  a  modified  form ;  and 
farmers  could  have  no  motive  for  protecting  manu¬ 
facturers  against  foreign  competition.  The  list  of  the 
Council  includes  the  names  of  some  sturdy  and  honest 
protectionists,  who  still  resent  the  triumph  of  the 
Corn  Law  League  ;  but  the  decision  of  the  whole  body 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  language  used  by  some  ill- 
informed  and  imprudent  members  of  Parliament.  The 
object  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Report  on  the  renewal  of  the 
French  Commercial  Treaty  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  ; 
but  sheep-farmers  have  an  interest  in  the  French  duties 
on  woollen  yarns  and  goods,  as  far  as  they  supply  the  raw 
material  for  the  manufacturer.  The  Council  also  refers 
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to  the  indirect  injury  to  agriculture  which  may  be 
caused  by  an  increase  of  protective  duties  in  France  ;  but 
any  interest  which  farmers  may  have  in  the  pending 
negotiations  will  be  sufficiently  represented  by  the  traders 
who  are  more  immediately  concerned,  and  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  instance  of 
one  of  the  provincial  Chambers  to  protest  against  the 
disuse  in  certain  fabrics  of  home-grown  wool ;  but  effectual 
interference  with  the  caprices  of  fashion  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  Association.  Some  years  since  the  trade  of 
Coventry  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  change  in  the  form  of 
bonnets  which  suddenly  checked  the  demand  for  ribbons. 
If  ladies  prefer  any  other  material  to  home-grown  wool, 
they  will  wholly  disregard  the  interests  of  flock-masters. 
The  Pkincess  of  Wales  was  well  advised  in  declining  an 
invitation  to  give  direct  encouragement  to  native  industry. 

The  Council  naturally  approves  of  the  notion  of  Sir 
Massey  Lopes  for  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Agriculture.  The  Government  has  accepted 
the  proposal,  and  sooner  or  later  a  change  will  probably 
be  made  in  the  title  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  will  be  neither  necessary  nor  convenient  to  attempt  any 
corresponding  alteration  of  his  functions,  unless  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  measures  for  the  prevention  of  animal 
disease  should  be  transferred  from  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  rechristened  Ministry.  As  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  expresses  its  satisfaction  with 
the  precautions  lately  taken  by  the  Privy  Council,  the 
reasons  for  changiug  the  mode  of  administration  appear 
not  to  be  immediately  urgent.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
any  other  function  which  could  be  usefully  undertaken 
by  a  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  collection  of  statistics 
can  scarcely  require  a  superintendent  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  especially  as  the  Council  acknowledges  with  gra¬ 
titude  a  recent  undertaking  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  furnish 
it  with  early  copies  of  all  important  information  relating 
to  foreign  agriculture.  If  the  number  of  Cabinet  Ministers 
is  not  increased,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  the 
creation  of  a  title  which  will  perhaps  satisfy  landowners 
and  farmers  that  their  interests  are  duly  considered  by  the 
Government.  With  a  laudable  desire  to  promote  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  agriculture,  the  Council  has  recommended  the 
Universities  to  establish  agricultural  professorships,  and  it 
acknowledges  certain  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
Government  to  promote  scientific  instruction.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  agricultural  chairs  should  be  instituted  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  seems  to  deserve  attention ;  but  it 
is  not  known  that  either  the  Commissioners  or  the  Univer¬ 
sity  authorities  have  taken  the  subject  into  consideration. 

The  Council  approves  of  the  principles  of  the  Bills  pro¬ 
viding  for  compensation  to  tenants  which  were  respectively 
introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland  and  Mr.  Chaplin.  A  prefer- 
enceisexpressedforMr.  Chaplin’s  Bill,  which  was  founded  on 
the  Lincolnshire  custom.  It  is  undoubtedly  just  “  that 
“  every  tenant  on  quitting  his  holding  shall  be  compen¬ 
sated  by  law,  by  custom,  or  by  agreement  ”  ;  but  the 
landlord  may,  through  careless  or  sentimental  legis¬ 
lation,  be  exposed  to  great  injustice  through  partial  valua¬ 
tions.  A  scale  of  payment  for  artificial  manures  applied 
to  the  land  within  a  certain  time  before  the  end  of  the 
term  may  be  fairly  fixed,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  tenant 
may  be  proved  by  proper  vouchers.  A  general  valuation 
would  often  result  in  a  charge  for  improvements  which  had 
never  been  effected.  In  many  cases  the  outgoing  tenant 
leaves  the  farm  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  for  which  the 
landlord  seldom  receives  compensation.  It  has  lately  been 
stated,  on  good  authority,  that  in  districts  where  the  local 
custom  provides  for  compensation  the  rights  of  the  land¬ 
lord  are  habitually  disregarded.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  an  agricultural  association  can  deal  with  the 
question  in  a  moderate  spirit,  and  without  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  robbery.  The  Farmers’  Alliance  insists  on 
compensation  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  acquisition  without  purchase  of  a  tenant-right. 
The  Council  deals  in  the  same  temperate  manner  with  the 
question  of  distress  for  rent.  The  proposal  that  the 
landlord’s  power  to  distress  should  be  limited  to  two 
years  is  reasonable  or  plausible ;  and  it  is  just  that 
hired  machinery  should  be  exempt  from  distress ;  and 
perhaps  that  a  similar  privilege  should  be  allowed  to 
agisted  stock.  The  cases  in  which  the  occupier  would  de¬ 
liberately  abstain  from  keeping  any  stock  of  his  own 
would  probably  not  be  numerous.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  all  the  questions  affecting  the  interests  of 
agriculture  with  which  the  Council  deals  in  the  Report. 


In  all  cases  its  objects  are  evidently  practical,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report  there  is  no  trace  of 
political  partisanship.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  should  con¬ 
descend  to  read  the  document,  he  will  probably  despise  the 
sordid,  unfeeling,  and  spiritless  tenants  whom  “  no  sense 
“  of  wrong  can  urge  to  vengeance  but  perhaps  they  may 
be  forgiven  by  less  zealous  philanthropists  for  attending  to 
their  own  business,  for  considering  how  existing  grievances 
may  be  remedied,  and  even  for  remonstrating  against  what 
they  regard  as  an  unjust  incidence  of  taxation. 


THE  CANONBURY  ACCIDENT. 

HE  official  inquiry  into  the  Canonbury  accident  has 
almost  necessarily — at  least  up  to  this  time — taken 
the  form  which  is  of  least  interest  to  the  public  at  large. 
Two  Companies  are  concerned  in  the  large  compensa¬ 
tions  which  will  probably  have  to  be  paid  in  connexion 
with  it,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  the  accident  seems  to 
have  been  either  the  directions  given  by  a  signalman 
belonging  to  one  Company  or  the  interpretation  affixed 
to  these  directions  by  a  signalman  belonging  to  another 
Company.  The  incidence  of  blame  as  between  the  two 
signalmen  will  determine  in  a  great  degree  the  incidence 
of  compensation  as  between  the  two  Companies,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  evidence  is  naturally  directed  to  shift 
this  burden  from  one  servant  to  the  other.  This  is  not  a 
point  about  which  it  is  worth  while  for  the  public  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves.  What  really  touches  that  large  class  of 
persons  who  are  compelled  to  travel  every  day  by  railway 
in  order  to  get  from  their  homes  to  their  business  and  from 
their  business  back  again  to  their  homes  is  the  state  of 
things  which  this  accident  discloses  as  always  existing 
on  the  North  London,  and  possibly  on  other  suburban  lines 
which  have  a  similar  pressure  on  their  resources.  That 
state  of  things  is  this.  An  enormous  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  have  to  be  brought  into  Loudon  every  morning 
within  very  narrow  limits  as  regards  time.  To  meet  this 
necessity  trains  are  run  at  intervals  of  about  three  minutes. 
If  the  driver  of  a  train  could  see  far  enough  ahead,  he 
might  go  slowly  enough  to  be  able  to  pull  up  in  the  event 
of  the  train  in  front  of  him  coming  to  a  stand.  But  these 
lines  are  not  constructed  so  as  to  give  drivers  this  advan¬ 
tage.  They  have  many  curves,  many  cross  rails,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  North  London  Railway  at  the  point  where 
the  accident  happened,  a  very  awkwardly  placed  tunnel. 
Consequently  the  driver  has  no  means  of  correcting  or  sup¬ 
plementing  the  information  given  him  by  the  signals.  He 
must  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.  Everything,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  system  by  which  this  in¬ 
dispensable  information  is  conveyed  to  him,  and  what  that 
character  is  at  Canonbury  the  evidence  taken  at  the  inquiry 
has  sufficiently  shown.  The  movements  of  the  trains  are 
guided  by  a  signalman  placed  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel — 
one  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  the 
other  in  the  service  of  the  North  London  Company. 
These  men  have  been  trained  in  different  codes,  and 
either  of  them  may  consequently  speak  a  language 
which  the  other  can  only  interpret  by  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  dictionary.  These  are  what  may  be  called 
the  special  conditions  which  brought  about  the  accident, 
and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  Companies  can 
have  hoped  that  under  these  conditions  an  accident  could 
long  be  avoided.  To  unlearned  persons  it  would  seem  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  that  where  two  Companies 
use  the  same  lines  and  the  same  signals,  the  method  on 
which  these  signals  are  worked  should  be  the  same.  Even 
if  the  servants  of  the  two  Companies  are  equally  well 
trained  in  both  methods,  the  having  to  change  from  one 
to  the  other  according  to  which  the  next  signalman  chooses 
to  employ  would  be  an  uufortuuate  addition  to  labours 
which  are  already  more  than  sufficiently  exhausting.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  servants  of  the  two  Companies  are 
not  equally  well  trained  in  the  use  of  both  methods. 
In  this  particular  case  one  signalman  had  to  refer  to 
the  code  before  he  could  satisfy  himself  what  a  signal 
meant,  and  when  a  reference  of  this  kind  has  to  be 
made  with  trains  coming  on  every  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  with  signals  having  to  be  asked  for,  acknowledged, 
and  given  every  minute,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  likely  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  the  code  is  to  be  misinterpreted.  This  is  the 
first  lesson  of  this  accident.  The  code  of  signals  of 
two  Companies  which  use  the  same  line  for  any  part  of 
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their  system  should  be  the  same  for  both.  Nothing  short 
of  this  can  give  the  requisite  certainty  that  a  man  who 
only  knows  one  code  perfectly  will  not  find  himself  in  a 
box  where  he  is  expected  to  know  both. 

The  second  obvious  warning  conveyed  by  the  Canonbury 
disaster  is  the  impossibility  of  placing  entire  confidence  in 
human  agency  in  the  matter  of  signalling.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  even  machinery  may  get  ont  of  order.  But 
it  is  much  easier  to  detect  a  fault  in  machinery  than 
it  is  to  detect  it  in  human  beiugs.  A  signalman 
may  be  ill,  or  drunk,  or  tired,  or  absorbed  by  some 
private  trouble,  and  nobody  may  know  it.  But,  if  an 
accident  happens  to  machinery,  and  an  arm  does  not 
•work,  or  a  lamp  change  its  colour  at  the  right  moment, 
there  are  many  eyes  likely  to  take  note  of  it.  The 
great  advantage,  however,  of  mechanical  over  human 
agency  in  the  matter  of  signalling  is  that,  so  long  as  it 
is  in  working  order,  no  accident  can  happen,  jmovided 
only  the  most  ordinary  caution  is  taken  by  the  drivers 
of  the  trains.  Even  in  the  simplest  form  of  this  mechanical 
agency  the  increase  in  security  is  very  great.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  the  first  of  the  trains  which  came  into 
collision  at  Canonbury  had,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  passing 
over  a  particular  point  in  the  metals,  set  the  signal  at 
danger  when  it  entered  the  tunnel,  and  that  there  had 
been  no  possibility  of  that  signal  being  moved  until  the 
same  train  had  moved  over  another  point  in  the  metals  be¬ 
yond  the  tunnel,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  mis¬ 
understanding  between  the  signalmen.  So  long  as  a 
train  had  been  in  the  tunnel  every  following  train  must 
have  remained  outside  it.  There  are  other  and  more 
perfect  forms  of  security  to  be  found  than  this,  but  in 
railway  travelling  it  is  eminently  true  that  the  better  is 
the  enemy  of  the  good.  When  there  are  several  rival 
inventions  in  existence,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  Compauy 
should  wish  to  take  the  best,  if  it  takes  any.  But  the  law 
ought  not  to  allow  it  to  abstain  from  taking  any  on  the 
plea  that  it  wishes  to  take  the  best.  By  all  means  let  it 
exercise  its  choice  between  one  invention  and  another ; 
but  the  State  has  a  right  to  insist  that  it  shall  be  a  choice 
between  alternatives,  not  an  impartial  rejection  of  all  of 
them.  The  work  which  has  to  be  done  by  the  signalmen 
on  the  North  London  line  and  on  many  suburban  lines  is 
of  a  kind  that  no  man  can  be  sure  of  doing  without 
making  a  blunder  some  time  or  other.  The  cleverest 
performer  will  occasionally  make  a  slip ;  and,  where 
railway  signals  on  a  crowded  suburban  line  are  concerned, 
a  slip  may  easily  mean  what  it  meant  at  Canonbury  the 
ether  day. 

There  is  a  third  precaution,  which,  though  of  inferior 
importance  in  itself,  might,  as  it  happens,  have  saved  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  many  persons  last  week.  When 
the  first  train  stopped  in  the  tunnel,  many  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  knew  and  dreaded  the  nature  of  the  danger  which 
was  hanging  over  them.  If  they  all  had  been  able  to  get 
out  of  the  train  and  walk  along  the  line  in  front  of  it, 
they  would  have  escaped  the  collision.  No  train  could 
have  overtaken  them  on  the  up  line  except  the  one  out  of 
which  they  had  got,  and  the  driver  of  this  train  would 
have  known  that  his  passengers  were  in  front  of  him,  and 
would  have  been  able  to  come  on  with  proper  care  to  avoid 
running  over  them.  But  the  total  darkness,  which  is  the 
normal  condition  even  of  suburban  tunnels,  prevented  many 
of  the  passengers  from  doing  this.  If  the  tunnel  had  been 
lighted,  those  travelling  in  the  first  train  would  have  been 
almost  as  free  from  danger  as  if  the  delay  had  taken  place 
outside  the  tunnel.  As  it  was,  they  were  in  darkness,  and 
consequently  unable  to  leave  their  carriages.  In  the 
abstract,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  railway 
travellers  scattered  over  a  tunnel  through  which  trains 
are  passing  every  two  or  three  minutes  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
it  is  better  than  having  them  shut  up  in  a  train  into 
which  other  trains  are  running  every  two  or  three  minutes. 
It  is  true  that  the  precaution  of  lighting  the  tunnel  would 
only  have  saved  the  passengers  in  the  first  train  ;  but  it  is 
something  to  lessen  the  dimensions  of  an  accident  if  it 
-cannot  be  altogether  prevented. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  loss  of  life  should  have 
happened  in  London  rather  than  elsewhere,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  attention  is  the  more  likely  to  be  paid  to 
the  causes  to  which  it  is  due,  and  to  the  means  by  which 
they  may  be  removed.  Nowhere  are  there  so  many  persons 
interested  in  the  safety  of  railway  travelling  as  in 
London,  and  of  these  the  great  majority  are  especially  in¬ 


terested  in  railway  travelling  on  suburban  lines.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trade  will  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  which  is  thus  afforded  it. 


A  DAY  CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY. 

THE  object  of  the  Imperial  Census  is  to  ascertain  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  given  date. 
For  this  purpose  an  account  is  taken  of  the  number  of 
people  sleeping  in  each  locality  during  the  night  which  is 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  Census.  In  this  way  the  pro¬ 
posed  object  is  attained  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is 
possible,  and  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses.  So  long  as  each  man,  woman,  and  child  is  re¬ 
gistered  in  some  locality,  and  not  in  more  than  one,  it  is 
wholly  immaterial  how  it  happens  that  the  person  regis¬ 
tered  has  come  to  sleep  in  the  locality  where  he  is  enume¬ 
rated  as  having  slept.  If  he  sleeps  at  Croydon,  he  is 
registered  there  as  a  unit  of  the  population,  without  any 
reference  to  what  he  did  in  the  daytime  before  he  went 
to  bed.  If  the  Census  is  used  for  other  purposes  than 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  serve,  it  is  naturally  mis¬ 
leading,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  Census 
that  misleads,  but  the  ignoi’ance  of  those  who  misapply  it. 
It  may,  for  example,  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  total  per¬ 
manent  population  of  any  one  locality.  But  before  it  can 
be  so  used,  those  who  seek  to  use  it  must  place  before  their 
minds  the  question  which  the  Census  cannot  possibly 
answer  for  them,  what  it  is  that  they  mean  by  population, 
and  what  are  the  special  circumstances  of  the  locality.  If 
they  want  to  know  how  many  people  find  something  to  do 
in  the  locality  within  any  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  they 
must  have  a  singular  capacity  for  being  misled  if  they 
think  that  they  can  find  out  what  they  want  by  merely 
ascertaining  how  many  people  slept  there  on  any  given 
night.  Even  the  schoolboy  of  real  life,  who  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  average  representative  of  human  perception,  would 
be  able  to  tell  them  that  everything  depended  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  locality.  In  a  country  parish 
where  the  farms  happened  to  be  all  in  the  parish,  and  the 
labour  of  the  parish  sufficed  for  its  wants,  the  number  of 
persons  sleeping  in  the  parish  might  correspond  almost 
exactly  with  the  number  of  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
parish  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  a  large  town  into 
which  thousands  of  persons  crowd  during  the  daytime 
for  business  or  pleasure  from  the  suburbs  or  the 
country,  the  number  of  persons  sleeping  in  the  town 
would  be  no  kind  of  guide  to  the  number  present  in  the 
town  during  a  space  of  twmnty-fuur  hours.  The  authorities 
seem,  however,  to  have  discovered,  or  to  apprehend,  that 
there  are  people  in  England  more  stupid  than  the  most 
stupid  schoolboy.  These  people  are  taken  to  be  misled 
by  the  Census,  and  to  be  capable  of  judging  the  day  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  City,  into  which  it  is  notorious  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  come  from  morning  to  evening,  by  the  night 
population  of  the  City,  in  which  it  is  notorious  that  very 
few  persons  sleep.  These  unhappy  calculators  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  have  their  error  corrected  by  the  very 
elaborate  Report  which  the  City  authorities  have  pub¬ 
lished.  The  larger  number  of  readers  of  the  Report  will 
find  in  it,  not  so  much  a  safeguard  against  error,  as  a 
repertory  of  most  valuable  and  interesting  facts  as  to  the 
daily  incomers,  the  vehicles  used,  the  buildings  and  the 
wealth  of  the  City.  Everybody  knows  that  enormous 
numbers  come  daily  into  the  City,  that  those  engaged  on 
business  find  numerous  tenements  to  shelter  them,  and 
that  the  wealth  of  those  who  do  business  in  the  City  is 
very  great.  But  few  who  read  this  Report  will  pre¬ 
viously  have  had  any  accurate  conception  as  to  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  come  in  daily,  how  extensive  is  the 
accommodation  for  business  purposes,  and  how  gigantic 
is  the  wealth  of  those  who  do  business  in  the  City. 

The  number  of  persons  who  slept  within  the  City  bound¬ 
aries  on  the  night  of  April  4  was  50,526.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  general  Census  nothing  more  was  required  to 
be  known.  But  the  City  authorities  wished  to  know  some¬ 
thing  more.  They  wished  to  know  how  many  persons  on 
a  given  day  were  employed  in  or  were  on  some  City 
premises ;  and,  by  a  calculation  which  very  great  pains 
were  taken  to  make  exhaustive,  it  was  found  that  the  total 
number  was  261,061  persons.  Of  this  number,  there  were 
over  50,000  employers  and  over  162,000  employed,  and  the 
balance  was  made  up  of  children  and  of  persons  in  charge 
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of  the  premises.  If  the  popnlation  of  the  City  is  to  be 
taken  as  that  which  gives  or  finds  employment  there,  the 
size  of  this  population  is  brought  home  to  us  when  the 
framers  of  the  Report  remind  ns  that  this  population 
is  greater  than  the  population  of  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  English  counties,  and  places  the  City  sixth 
in  the  list  according  to  population  of  English  Parlia¬ 
mentary  boroughs.  The  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
next  proceeded  to  ascertain  how  many  people  come  into 
the  City  on  a  day,  and  for  this  purpose  they  stationed  two 
policemen  at  each  of  the  sixty  entrances,  including  rail¬ 
way  stations,  by  which  the  City  is  approached,  and  they 
found  that  the  total  amount  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
800,000,  and  that  about  70,000  vehicles  were  employed. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  and  astonishing 
results  that  is  offered  us,  amd  it  may  be  remarked  that 
nothing  could  testify  in  a  more  striking  manner  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  City  police  than  that  this  vast 
tide  of  human  beings  and  vehicles  should  roll  on 
hour  after  hour  without  hindrance  or  confusion.  The 
police  administration  of  the  City  is  as  nearly  perfect 
in  every  detail  as  anything  human  can  be,  and 
among  other  things  it  deserves  to  be  recognized  with 
gratitude  that  in  the  vast  expanse  of  London  mud  the 
City  offers  an  oasis  where  the  streets  are  always  clean  and 
the  roadway  always  in  good  oi’der.  The  vastness  of  the 
increase  of  the  business  of  the  City  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  a  similar  calculation  as  to  the  number  of 
employers  and  employed  was  made  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
that  90,000  is  the  increase  that  is  now  found  to  exist. 
Most  of  the  business  premises  of  London  are  let  in  flats  ; 
and  thus,  while  the  total  number  of  inhabited  houses  is 
about  6,000,  the  number  of  distinct  premises  used  for 
business  is  four  times  as  great,  and  it  is  thus  shown 
that  on  an  average  about  ten  persons  find  occupa¬ 
tion  in  each  of  these  premises.  The  rateable  value  of 
the  City  is  3^  millions,  or  not  far  from  double  of  that  of 
any  other  metropolitan  district,  the  next  to  it  being  the 
district  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square,  where  the  rateable 
value  is  almost  exactly  2  millions.  The  net  profits  on 
which  Income-tax  is  paid  in  the  City  nearly  reach  the 
enormous  figure  of  40  millions,  out  of  a  total  of  80  millions 
returned  by  all  the  divisions  of  the  metropolis.  Half  the 
wealth  of  London  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  City ;  and  this  is 
perhaps  not  very  astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  City  represents  in  some  degree  the  wealth  not  so  much 
of  London  as  of  the  world. 

The  Committee  state  that  they  have  studiously  avoided 
expressing  any  opinion  on  the  various  plans  which  have 
been  propounded  for  extending  the  area  of  the  City,  or  for 
incorporating  with  it  or  by  themselves  outlying  portions 
of  the  metropolis,  as  these  matters  do  not  come  within 
their  province.  But  it  is  obvious  that  their  Report  is 
meant  to  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an  important  bearing 
on  the  questions  they  do  not  discuss.  It  is  because  they 
are  afraid  that  persons,  misled  by  the  Census,  will  think 
the  City  something  small  that  they  show  the  City  to  be 
very  big.  It  is,  in  short,  so  big,  so  populated  by  employers 
and  employed,  so  crowded  by  daily  incomers,  so  ricli  in 
business  premises,  is  assessed  so  highly,  and  pays 
such  a  vast  amount  of  Income-tax,  that  it  is  en¬ 
titled  to  stand  alone,  a  sufficient  centre  of  self-government 
without  additions,  and  too  important  to  be  merged  in  a 
vast  unwieldy  body.  If  this  is  the  point  the  Committee 
wish  to  prove,  the  figures  they  have  collected  go  far  to 
prove  it.  The  unique  eminence  of  the  City,  its  noble  his¬ 
torical  traditions,  the  part  it  has  played  lor  centuries  in 
the  history  of  England,  afford  the  most  cogent  reasons  for 
keeping  the  City  as  it  is,  and  not  merging  it  in  a  Board 
governing  the  whole  metropolis.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  efficiency  of  the  City  administration.  We  know  that 
one  part  of  London  is  well  administered,  and  we  could 
never  be  sure  that  equal  efficiency  would  be  attained 
under  a  different  system.  There  is  at  least  as  much 
chance  that  the  rest  of  London  would  spoil  the  City, 
as  that  the  City  would  improve  the  rest  of  London. 
But  the  Report  of  the  Committee  introduces  another 
class  of  arguments  which  are  certainly  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  attention.  English  politicians  of  every 
school  agree  in  praising  and  upholding  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  as  a  glorious  extension  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment  that  the  proposal  to  unite  all  the  metropolis  under 
one  administration  is  advocated.  But  there  is  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  question  that  needs  to  be  settled,  and  that  is  whether 


local  self-government  may  not  be  killed  by  being  extended. 
Local  self-government  means  that  within  a  certain  area 
men  govern  themselves  in  all  matters  which  they  have 
in  common,  because  they  meet  within  this  area.  The 
use  of  this  kind  of  government  is  to  gain  experience 
in  practical  politics,  to  instil  a  habit  of  united  action, 
and  to  offer  a  counteracting  principle  to  the  despot¬ 
ism  of  centralization.  Within  areas  of  a  certain 
size,  these  valuable  results  may  be  obtained,  but  ex¬ 
perience  warrants  the  supposition  that  the  areas  of 
local  self-government  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased. 
Those  in  the  area  would  not  manage  their  own  affairs  ;  for 
the  affairs  they  would  be  supposed  to  manage  would  bo 
too  vast  for  them  to  understand  ;  they  would  gain  no 
habits  of  united  action  ;  they  would  not  be  self-governed, 
but  would  live  under  the  despotism  of  a  new  centraliza¬ 
tion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  contended  that, 
when  once  an  area  of  local  self-government  is  sufficiently 
large,  whether  in  size  or  in  the  importance  of  interests 
centred  in  it,  to  bring  self-government  to  its  maximum  of 
efficiency,  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  or  merged  ;  and  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  may  be  taken  to  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  City  is  an  instance  of  an  area  of  self- 
government  which  reaches  the  limits  of  what  the  area  can 
be  if  its  local  self-government  is  to  be  efficient. 


THE  RECENT  CANONIZATIONS. 

THE  grand  ceremony  of  canonization  celebrated  at  Rome  last 
week  in  the  Great  Ilall  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's  was 
chiefly  remarkable,  as  a  ceremony,  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  far  the  grandest  pontifical  function  witnessed  at  the 
Vatican  since  1870,  and  may  so  far  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  partial 
abandonment  of  the  imprisonment  theory.  The  Pope  for  the  first 
time,  to  quote  the  rather  strange  phrase  of  the  Times,  “  exercised 
his  Papal  authority  at  a  high  altar,  as  his  predecessors  in 
St.  Peter’s  have  done.”  He  was  borne  aloft  on  the  Seclia 
Geslatoria,  surrounded  by  the  Noble  Guard  and  attended  by  33 
Cardinals  and  1 50  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  and  the  prescribed 
ritual  was  observed  in  all  its  fulness,  with  the  sound  of  the  silver 
trumpets  not  heard  since  1870.  This  new  move  was  rendered  the 
more  noticeable  from  the  pomp  with  which  the  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  accredited  to  the  Holy  See  went  to  the  Vatican  to  take 
part  in  the  solemnity,  and  especially,  we  may  add,  under  existing 
circumstances,  from  the  presence  and  active  concurrence  of  the 
French  Ambassador.  Not  only  did  M.  Desprez  attend  the  cere¬ 
mony,  accompanied  by  the  whole  personnel  of  his  staff  in  state 
carriages  ;  he  also  gave  a  grand  banquet  on  the  occasion  to  the 
French  prelates  in  Rome  at  the  Colonna  Palace,  when  in  proposing 
the  health  of  the  Pope  he  pronounced  an  elaborate  eulogy  on  the 
virtues  of  the  episcopate  and  clergy  of  France.  And  this  is  the 
more  noteworthy  when  we  remember  that  M.  Gambetta’s  organ  the 
other  day  characterized  one  of  the  personages  j  ust  canonized  as  a 
dirty  and  incorrigible  vagabond,”  and  that  M.  Paul  Bert  has  written 
to  these  very  bishops  censuring  their  neglect  of  the  provision  of  the 
Concordat — never  enforced  ot  late  years — which  requires  them  to 
obtain  permission  of  the  Government  before  leaving  their  dioceses. 
The  incongruity  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  we  said  the  other 
day  about  Concordats  being  made  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Government  over  the  heads  of  the  national  episcopate,  but  that 
by  the  way.  The  second  point  calling  lor  notice  in  the  ceremony 
of  canonization,  besides  its  splendour  and  public  and  official  cha¬ 
racter,  was  the  entire  absence  of  any  such  matter  of  provocation 
as  had  in  some  quarters  been  anticipated.  That  the  Pope  should 
make  a  lamentation  at  such  a  time  over  the  unhappy  condition  iu 
which  the  Holy  See  finds  itself,  and  urge  the  duty  of  all  good 
Catholics  to  rally  round  it,  was  natural  enough.  What  is  more 
important,  and  what  indeed  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
known  temper  and  antecedents,  is  that  he  did  not  verify  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  Diritto  by  putting  forward  an  assertion  of  his 
temporal  power  and  fulminating  excommunications  against  its 
assailants.  The  celebration  cannot  therefore  be  said,  except  in 
the  indirect  sense  already  suggested,  to  have  had  any  political 
significance.  Its  religious  meaning  is  likely  of  course  to  be  very 
differently  appreciated  by  various  classes  of  thinkers  within  and 
without  the  Roman  pale.  There  are  many  intermediate  .stages 
between  the  scornful  sneer  of  the  Republique  Francnise  °at 
St.  Labre  as  a  dirty  vagabond  and  the  enthusiastic  sympathy 
formally  expressed  by  the  French  Ambassador  and  probably 
felt  by  many  of  his  hearers.  But  few  thoughtful  persons  are 
likely  to  treat  the  matter  merely  as  a  theme  for  ridicule.  The 
idea  which  underlies  canonization — whatever  may  be  thought 
of  that  particular  expression  of  it — is  one  closely  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  “  the  Communion  of  Saints,”  and  has  existed 
from  a  very  early  period  in  the  Church,  when  the  persecuted 
Christians  were  wont  to  collect  and  preserve  with  reverence  and 
affection  the  remains  of  those  who  had  suffered  for  their  faith. 
And  there  appears,  from  what  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  to  have  been 
long  before  any  regular  practice  of  invocation  was  established,  a 
prevalent  belief  that  the  souls  of  these  martyrs  hovered  about  the 
place  where  their  bodies  were  laid  and  were  there  somehow  brought 
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into  contact  with  the  living.  Of  the  four  persons  canonized  the 
other  day  there  is  little  to  say  except  that  they  were  poor  and 
humble  individuals,  more  distinguished  by  their  charity  and  self- 
denial  than  by  any  great  service  they  can  have  rendered  to  the 
Church.  And  this  is  so  far  to  the  credit  of  those  concerned,  as 
there  can  hardly  have  been  any  interest  of  wealthy  and  influential 
patrons  brought  to  bear  on  the  Court  of  Rome  in  their  favour. 
But  the  custom  itself,  of  which  so  conspicuous  an  example  was 
exhibited  on  that  occasion,  is  one  on  which  a  few  words  will  not 
be  out  of  place. 

The  practice  of  honouring  martyrs  came,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  very  early  into  the  Church,  earlier  probably  than  the 
cult  of  angels  with  which  Milman  connects  it.  The  Saints 
being  themselves  human  appealed  more  directly  to  human  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  was  held  to  imply 
some  permanent  and  intimate  relation  between  the  faithful  on 
earth  and  the  faithful  departed.  It  implied,  as  Milman  puts  it, 
the  Church  militant  and  the  Church  triumphant  as  forming  but 
one  polity,  and  implied  that  there  was  a  real  and  living  sympathy 
between  the  two.  The  departed  were  believed  still  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  old  friends  and  the  affairs  of  their  earthly  home, 
and  to  exercise  through  their  intercession  a  beneficent  influence  over 
them.  And  thus,  as  time  went  on,  Saints  were  multiplied,  until 
their  separate  claims  might  seem  almost  to  be  imperilled  by  their 
multiplicity.  The  Calendar  was  rapidly  filled  with  fresh  names 
till  few  days  were  left  vacant,  and  some  days  were  burdened  with 
an  accumulation  of — we  will  not  say  rival  but  many — saints,  who 
had  to  share  their  honours  as  best  they  could.  East  and  West 
vied  with  each  other  in  this  process,  the  Greek  menologies  how¬ 
ever  being  the  more  copious  of  the  two,  but  few  comparatively 
of  the  countless  host  of  Eastern  Saints  obtained  any  direct  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  West,  while  the  Orientals  were  content  for  the  most  part 
with  their  own.  Nor  was  this  all.  Different  countries  and  indeed 
cities  had  their  special  heroes  and  patrons.  It  has  been  said,  with 
some  exaggeration  doubtless,  that  “  in  Germany  alone  each 
kingdom  or  principality,  even  every  city,  town,  or  village,  had 
its  own  Saint.”  “  For  at  first  popular  admiration  enjoyed 
for  some  time  unchecked  the  privilege  of  canonization.  A 
Saint  was  a  Saint,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation.”  That  was  the 
beginning  of  canonization,  though  the  name  as  yet  did  not 
exist,  but  gradually,  as  these  focal  and  other  cults  came  to 
multiply  beyond  all  measure,  the  Popes  assumed  to  themselves  the 
sole  prerogative  of  advancing  claimants  to  the  successive  ranks  of 
Beatitude  and  Sanctity.  The  canonized  Saints  henceforth  held 
no  merely  local  or  precarious  dignity;  they  were  presented  in  solemn 
Bulls  and  with  rites  of  imposing  splendour  to  the  general  homage 
of  Christendom.  And  it  was  certainly  time  to  impose  some  limit 
on  popular  or  episcopal  licence  in  this  matter ;  if  ever  the  vast 
undertaking  of  the  Bollandists  is  completed  it  will  comprise  the 
histories  of  more  than  25,000  Saints,  and  yet  this  only  professes 
to  be  a  selection  of  what  is  of  Catholic  rather  than  purely  national 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  only  1 1 5  persons  had  been  formally 
canonized  by  the  Holy  See  before  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.  There 
are  those,  of  course,  like  the  Apostles,  the  early  Martyrs,  the  four 
“  great  Doctors”  respectively  of  East  and  West,  and  some  other 
conspicuous  Bishops,  confessors  and  founders  of  Religious  Orders 
who  may  be  called  the  Saints  of  the  universal  Christian  world. 
But  down  to  the  tenth  century  the  popular  voice,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Bishop,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  authority  for  conferring 
the  honour ;  after  that  time  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  was 
required,  though  Bishops  still  for  a  time  retained  their  initiative. 
The  first  recorded  canonization,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
was  that  of  Ulrich,  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  raised  to  that  honour  by 
a  Bull  of  John  XV.  in  993  at  the  request  of  Liutolf,  his  immediate 
successor  in  the  See,  wfio  bad  however  already  established  public 
veneration  for  him  in  his  own  diocese.  Pope  John  explained  in 
an  Epistle  that  this  usage  was  introduced  in  order  that  by 
honouring  Martyrs  and  Confessors  we  may  worship  Him  of  whom 
they  testified,  and  being  conscious  of  our  own  imperfections  seek 
the  aid  of  their  merits  and  prayers  at  the  throne  of  God. 
But  it  was  not  till  two  centuries  later  that  the  prerogative 
was  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Holy  See  by  Constitutions 
first  of  Alexander  III.  and  then  of  Innocent  III.  The  canoniza¬ 
tion  of  St.  Gaultier  of  Pontoise  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  in 
H53  is  the  latest  example  of  such  an  act  being  accomplished  by 
any  lower  authority,  innocent  III.  finally  laid  down  that  the 
decision  of  such  matters  appertained  exclusively  to  the  legitimate 
successor  of  St.  Peter,  being  partly  moved  thereto  by  the  scandal 
caused  some  thirty  years  before  through  the  canonization  of 
Charlemagne — rather  a  questionable  Saint,  in  spite  of  his  immense 
serves  to  the  Papacy — by  the  Anti-pope  Paschal  III.,  and  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  his  name  in  some  Galliean  breviaries.  The  first  canoniza¬ 
tion  solemnized  with  anything  like  the  present  ritual  pomp  was  that 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1228.  It  was  not  tillfiity  years  later  that 
the  regular  process,  since  developed  into  a  minute  and  searching 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  each  individual  case,  was  first 
exemplified  in  the  canonization  of  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort. 
The  question  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff  in  these  high 
official  acts,  long  hotly  debated  between  the  ultramontane  and 
the  opposite  school  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  still,  we  believe,  a 
moot  point.  Its  decision  in  the  affirmative  would  hardly  tend  to 
facilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  Vatican  decrees. 

A  more  interesting  question,  at  least  to  outsiders,  than  any  con¬ 
cerning  the  mere  formalities  of  the  official  process,  but  one  too  wide 
to  be  more  than  glanced  at  here,  is  the  rationale,  so  to  call  it,  of  the 
custom,  the  idea  from  which  it  sprang  and  to  which  it  owes  its 


continued  vitality.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  grew  theolo¬ 
gically  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints.  No 
usage,  however  consistent  with  received  dogmas,  would  have 
attained  anything  like  so  widespread  and  permanent  a  hold  on 
the  popular  mind  that  was  not  rooted  in  some  deep  instinct 
of  human  nature.  Nor  is  the  explanation  far  to  seek.  From 
age  to  age  the  methods  of  enrolling  new  Saints  might  vary,  as 
again  the  method  of  electing  Bishops  varied,  being  left  at  one 
time  to  popular  suffrage,  and  claimed  at  another  for  prelates  or 
popes.  But  whatever  might  be  the  conditions  of  enrolment 
in  this  illustrious  brotherhood,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  a 
modern  writer  expresses  it,  “  for  fourteen  centuries  the  religious 
mind  of  the  Catholic  world  threw  them  (the  Saints)  out  as  its 
form  of  hero-worship,  as  the  heroic  pattern  of  a  form  of  human 
life  which  each  Christian  within  his  own  limits  was  endeavouring 
to  realize.”  Neither  indeed  can  the  sentiment  thus  indicated  be 
justly  confined  to  the  first  fourteen  centuries  or  to  any  one  form 
of  Christian  belief.  What  work*  like  Alban  Butler’s  Lives  of  the 
Saints  are  to  Roman  Catholics,  religious  memoirs  and  biographies 
and  Lives  of  Eminent  Christians  have  proved  to  the  most  anti- 
Roman  section  of  Protestant.  And  the  explanation  in  either 
case  is  at  bottom  substantially  the  same.  If  Protestants  do 
not  invoke  Saints  or  erect  their  images  over  altars,  they  re¬ 
cognize  not  the  less  the  practical  value  of  great  examples,  and 
cherish  a  devout  and  reverential  memory  of  the  departed 
worthies  of  their  own  communion  and  creed.  Neander,  while 
commending  the  vigorous  resistance  of  Ratherius,  Bishop  of 
Verona  in  the  tenth  century,  to  the  sensuous  and  superstitious 
tendencies  of  his  age  and  the  insatiable  craving  for  miracles,  adds 
that  he  also  discerned  in  the  reaction  against  Saint-worship  a 
dangerous  “  misapprehension  or  disregard  of  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  ennoblement  of  man’s  nature 
bjr  being  raised  to  the  fellowship  of  a  Divine  life,  betraying 
some  approach  to  an  abstract  Deism,”  and  that  “  in  opposition 
to  this  tendency  Ratherius,  the  antagonist  of  superstition, 
defended  the  worship  of  Saints.”  The  word  worship  is  too 
strong  for  the  passage  quoted  from  Ratherius,  vindicating  a 
Latin  hymn  for  All  Saints  Day,  but  it  is  not  difficult  certainly 
“  to  recognize  in  his  obscure  and  awkward  style  the  antagonism 
of  a  deeply-felt  Christian  theism  to  an  abstract  deism.”  We  only 
refer  to  it  here  as  illustrating  the  agreement  of  religious  minds 
of  very  diverse  doctrinal  tendencies  as  to  the  importance  and 
benefit  of  dwelling  on  saintly  examples.  Man  is  a  creature  of  imi¬ 
tation,  and  is  sure  to  choose  for  himself  models  of  some  kind  or 
other  to  emulate,  whether  criminals,  heroes,  or  saints.  It  is  to 
the  religious  application  of  this  tendency  in  human  nature  that  we 
owe  both  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant  varieties  of  hagiology. 
Only  what  in  the  one  case  is  mainly  left  to  individual  taste 
or  preference  was  sure  in  a  highly  organized  and  dogmatic 
system  to  be  sooner  or  later  reduced  to  some  authoritative 
standard.  We  may  smile  at  the  quaint  ceremonies,  dating  from 
at  least  five  centuries  ago,  reproduced  the  other  day  in  the 
form  of  canonization  at  the  Vatican — the  silvered  or  gilded  loaves 
and  barrels  of  wine,  the  curiously  wrought  birdcages,  containing 
doves,  pigeons,  and  goldfinches,  and  “  the  five  splendidly  painted 
wax  candles.”  But  the  fundamental  idea  these  strange  devices  are 
supposed  to  illustrate  lies  deeper  than  any  differences  of  Christian 
or,  indeed,  theistic  faith. 


TO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD— AX  EMPIRE. 

COMMON  fame,  according  to  a  well-known  saying,  is  a  common 
liar ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  saying  is  true  at 
the  present  moment.  For  there  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that  the  British  Empire  is  to  be  let  or 
sold  in  lots  to  suit  the  convenience  of  purchasers — no  reasonable 
offer  refused.  We  have  not  heard  how  the  Gibraltar  subscription 
is  progressing  in  Spain  ;  but  plenty  of  new  projects  have  been 
started  elsewhere  ter  keep  it  company.  The  most  definite  is  the 
reported  application  of  Germany  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland. 
This,  of  course,  like  the  cession  of  Gibraltar,  is  nothing  new. 
Heligoland  has  always  been  an  eyesore  to  those  patriotic  English¬ 
men  who  are  never  so  much  deserving  of  the  name  of  John  Bull 
as  when  they  see  the  red  spots  dotted  about  a  map  of  Europe  or 
of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  we  never  had  any  business  with  it ; 
that  we  never  used  it,  except  as  a  smuggling  depot — a  familiar 
reproach,  used  also  in  respect  of  Gibraltar ;  that  we  ought  to 
have  given  it  back  to  Denmark  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  It 
is  only  a  sandbank  tied  on  to  a  rock ;  a  kind  of  inferior  Capri ;  or, 
to  speak  less  appetisingly,  a  Flat  Holm  and  Steep  Holm  com¬ 
bined  in  one  island.  A  few  sea-bathers,  a  few  fishermen,  a  great 
many  birds  which  knock  themselves  against  the  lantern  of  its  tall 
lighthouse  on  their  annual  migration,  and  occasional  adventurers 
who  set  up  roulette  tables,  and  are  winked  at  till  British  justice 
and  morality  wake  up  and  swoop  upon  them — these  are  the  only 
beings  living  to  whom  Heligoland  is  of  any  interest.  Besides,  it 
costs  something — nearly  a  thousand  a  year,  we  believe — and  that 
is  a  serious  matter  ;  it  would  pay  an  extra  Sub-commissioner  in 
Ireland.  Moreover,  it  irritates  Germany,  which  is  a  more  serious 
matter  still.  All  these  reasons  have  long  inclined  the  moral 
British  Radical  to  look  at  Heligoland  with  an  unfavourable  eye  ; 
and  perhaps  there  i3  another  which  is  stronger  with  him  than  all 
of  them.  Heligoland  is  a  stauding  reminder  of  the  period  when 
England  was  not  a  puissance  qui  commence  a  rendre — was  something 
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very  different  from  such  a  puissance.  So  it  is  said,  very  likely  on 
no  particular  authority,  that  Count  Munster  thinks  there  will  he 
no  difficulty  about  its  cession.  Why  should  there  be  P  We  are 
quite  in  the  way  of  ceding,  and  Heligoland  is  such  a  little  place 
that  it  will  never  be  missed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there 
may  be  some  people  who  will  take  note  of  certain  things.  One  is 
that  Heligoland  has  no  sort  of  business  to  belong  to  Germany,  even 
if  we  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  moral  barrier  so  conscientiously 
as  to  cede  the  Channel  Islands  to  France.  Another  is  that  the 
Heligolanders  are  by  no  means  likely  to  wish  to  exchange  our 
easy  yoke  and  light  burden  for  Prince  Bismarck's  taskmastership. 
But  there  is  a  third  of  more  importance  than  either  of  these. 
Germany  is  now  a  maritime  Power,  formidable  in  no  slight  degree  ; 
and  a  certain  estuary  called  the  Jahde  and  a  certain  port  called 
Wilhelmshafen  are  the  chief  signs  of  that  formidableness  in  an 
offensive  sense.  Now  Heligoland,  as  a  post  of  observation,  com¬ 
mands  the  Jahde  and  Wilhelmshafen  most  completely.  If  it  is 
English,  and  is  united  by  cable  to  England,  nothing  could  well 
stir  from  the  modern  Antwerp  without  being  at  once  noticed  and 
the  news  transmitted.  This,  of  course,  is  the  reason  which  makes 
Germany  so  anxious  for  it ;  and  it  need,  hardly  be  said  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  no  sane  English  Government  would  let  it  go. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  beyond  newspaper  gossip  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  present  Government  intends  to  let  it  go ;  but  the 
rumour  is  proof  positive  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  the  present 
is  thought  to  be  a  very  convenient  time  for  making  offers,  as  they 
say  in  the  exchange  columns  of  ladies’  newspapers.  A  kind  of 
impression  exists  abroad  that  the  outlying  portions  of  the  estate  of 
John  Bull  may  be  had  cheap  by  an  enterprising  speculator,  and 
that  possibly  the  opportunity  may  not  recur. 

The  curious  proceedings  which  seem  to  be  ffoing  on  in  the 
Pacific  are  rather  instructive  commentaries  on  this  general  im¬ 
pression.  It  is  true  that  the  islands  which  French  captains  are 
reported  to  be  annexing,  after  the  fashion  of  an  early  discoverer, 
are  not  exactly  British  property.  Many  of  them,  however,  have 
always  considered  themselves — especially  since  the  French  aggres¬ 
sion  on  Tahiti — as  under  a  kind  of  quasi-protectorate  on  our  part, 
and  the  reported  action  of  the  French  is  in  manner  particularly 
cool.  The  natives  are  told  to  send  their  produce  in  future  to 
Tahiti  instead  of  to  Auckland.  As  scandal  asserts  that  very  little 
of  the  trade  of  Tahiti  itself  is  in  French  hands,  the  proceeding 
may  not  in  the  long  run  be  calculated  to  send  up  the  total  returns 
of  French  trade  very  appreciably  ;  but  the  intention  is  everything. 
However,  the  mere  annexation  itself,  which  seems  to  be  only  in  a 
state  of  menace,  is  not  so  interesting  as  the  conditions  under 
which  political  gossip  says  that  it  is  being  carried  on.  Generally 
speaking,  nothing  can  be  so  much  wished  as  that  European 
nations,  no  matter  of  what  flag,  would  have  the  goodness  to 
let  the  islands  of  Polynesia  alone.  We  certainly  have  made 
a  start  over  ail  other  nations,  except  Spain,  in  our  government 
of  Fiji,  which  contrasts  satisfactorily  with  the  desolation  brought 
by  the  French  on  the  Marquesas.  But  we  cannot  be  said  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  conferred  a  benefactor  on  the  islands  in 
the  person  of  Captain  Cook.  However,  it  is  too  late  to  make 
moan  over  this.  The  point  of  interest  is  that  the  few  dozen 
islands  which  are  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  tricolour,  and 
share  in  the  East  with  Tunis  in  the  West  the  glory  of  exhibiting 
the  first  fruits  of  the  revived  energy  of  France,  are  said — doubt¬ 
less  quite  falsely — by  the  aforesaid  gossip  to  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  bargain  between  the  English  and  French  Foreign  Offices. 
Absurd  pretensions  have  been  recently  made  by  France,  not 
merely  to  fishing  rights,  but  to  a  kind  of  sovereignty  over  part  of 
Newfoundland.  These  pretensions  are,  say  the  quidnuncs,  to  be 
abandoned  on  condition  of  Lord  Granville’s  winking  at  the 
absorption  of  Baiatea  and  its  neighbours  into  the  dominions  of 
the  French  Republic.  The  bargain  is  in  itself  a  strictly  equitable 
one  ;  for  it  consists  in  the  exchange  of  non-existent  commodities. 
France  has  no  rights  in  Newfoundland  to  surrender,  and 
England  has  no  property  in  the  Society  Islands  to  give.  “Give 
me  of  what  thou  hast,  and  I  will  give  thee  of  what  I  have,”  has 
been  said  to  be  the  foundation  principle  and  simplest  term  of 
trade  all  over  the  world  and  in  all  ages.  But  “  Give  me 
of  what  thou  hast  not,  and  I  will  give  thee  of  what  I. have 
not,”  is  a  new  and  very  interesting  general  principle. .  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  principle  of  credit  F  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  easy  to  conceive  any  Government  which  retained  the  slightest 
respect  for  itself  compromising  a  question  affecting  its  own  sove¬ 
reign  rights  by  the  abandonment  of  independent  communities  who 
owe  it  no  allegiance,  but  who  trust  in  it  for  protection.  No  doubt 
the  English  Government  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  But,  as 
before,  the  rumour  is  at  least  sufficient  evidence  that  somebody 
thinks  it  not  impossible  that  it  should  do  such  a  thing.  So  the 
Gibraltar  subscription  was,  no  doubt,  a  “  flam,”  and  the  serene 
confidence  of  Count  Munster  in  the  approaching  generalization  a 
canard,  j  ust  as  the  French  admiral  and  captains  who  go  about 
planting  tricolours  and  diverting  the  course  of  trade  are  perhaps 
creatures  of  the  imagination,  and  certainly  are  mistaken  in  their 
views  of  Lord  Granville's  probable  conduct.  But  all  these  idle 
suggestions  remain  as  evidence  of  the  ideas  entertained  by 
Spaniards  and  Germans  and  Frenchmen  of  the  attitude  of  the 
present  Government  of  England  towards  the  great  Empire  of 
which  it  is  the  temporary  steward.  In  this  sense  the  much- 
abused  axiom,  that  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire,  can  certainly 
be  affirmed  without  outraging  reason  or  morality. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  these  benighted 
foreigners  may  not  possibly  have  some  excuse  for  their  outrageous 


credulity?  Nothing  has  been  more  edifying  than  the  extreme 
delight  shown  by  English  Radicals  at  the  language  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  and  M.  Gambetta  about  the  Transvaal.  Almost  are  they 
persuaded  to  bless  the  Duke,  who  used  to  rank  a  little  above  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  their  estimation ;  while  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone 
laudari  a  laudato  has  made  them  very  nearly  weep  with  joy. 
That  Mr.  Gladstone  was  only  a  stick  in  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  hand 
to  beat  M.  Gambetta  with,  and  that  M.  Gambetta  could  only  avoid 
the  beating  by  gracefully  extracting  the  wand  from  his  adversary’s 
fist,  and  flourishing  it  himself,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them.  But  it  may  be  fully  granted  that  Frenchmen  and  Germans, 
and  all  other  Europeans — not  Europeans  only,  it  is  to  be  feared — 
have  quite  mastered  the  lesson  of  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
they  know,  entered  on  hi  s  Government  with  contemptuous  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  small  little  island,  and  gloomy  shakings  of  the 
head  over  the  load  of  foreign  possession  it  had  to  bear.  What 
more  natural  than  that,  as  a  wise  and  consistent  statesman,  he 
should  make  the  god  Terminus  step  backward  ?  If  the  word 
is  “  scuttle,”  even  when  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  scuttling 
and  much  lost,  how  much  more  should  it  be  so  when 
not  much  is  to  be  lost  and  something  to  be  got  ?  Such  is  the 
logic  of  the  benighted  foreigner.  He  sees  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Transvaal  simply  the  announcement  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and,  like  an  honest  and  business-like  person,  he  puts 
money  in  his  purse  and  makes  his  bid  for  the  various  pieces  of 
accommodation  land  which  happen  to  suit  him.  Fortunately, 
the  present  Cabinet  is  composed  of  excellent  men  of  business,  and 
they  know  as  well  as  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  when  they 
have  to  sell  a  big  library,  that  it  does  not  do  to  fling  too  much  on 
the  market  at  once.  In  the  very  size  of  the  British  Empire  there 
is  therefore  safety,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  small  fragments  of 
it  may,  after  all,  go  down  to  our  sons  either  from  sheer  want  of 
buyers,  or  because  the  sellers  have  not  had  time  to  sell  to  their 
liking.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  energy  to  squander  completely 
the  work  of  so  many  centuries.  This  is  the  chief  comfort,  but 
there  are  also  others.  It  is  doubtful  alter  all  whether  a  mere 
sale — a  “  trade”  on  even  terms — has  the  peculiar  attraction  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  demands  in  these  transactions.  There  is  nothing 
in  connexion  with  Heligoland,  or  Gibraltar,  or  the  Pacific  to  give 
the  thing  the  relish  added  by  Majuba  and  Maiwand.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  it  is  true,  there  are  other  relishes  of  a  not  dis¬ 
similar  kind,  but  still  the  kind  is  not  the  same.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  until  official  intelligence  confirms  the  rumours,  it  will  be 
well  to  disbelieve  them  all.  Let  us  all  be  happy  in  the  thought 
that  the  Heligoland  fishermen  will  still  be  looked  down  upon  by 
the  Union  Jack,  instead  of  the  black,  white,  and  red  ensign  ;  and 
quite  sure  that  Lord  Granville  would  never  think  of  abandoning 
the  interesting  Polynesian  who  trusts  in  him.  If  it  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  for  anybody  to  be  jolly  under  these  encouraging  circum¬ 
stances,  he  can  remember  that,  at  any  rate,  all  Europe  thinks  his 
present  governors  perfectly  capable  of  the  various  dubious  acts 
attributed  to  them  whether  they  are  or  not.  That  is  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  reflection,  and  calculated  to  console  the  despondent.  Wrong¬ 
ful  suspicions  directed  towards  the  Ministers  of  other  countries 
usually  suspect  them  of  wishing  to  do  good  to  those  countries  in 
some  irregular  way.  Could  there  possibly  be  a  greater  triumph 
for  British  eccentricity  and  originality  than  that  similar  sus¬ 
picions,  when  directed  towards  an  English  Ministry,  imply  that 
it  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  do  its  country  harm  ? 


FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

STATISTICS  show  that  the  chances  of  a  theatre  being  burnt 
down  while  spectators  are  in  it  are  extremely  small.  Al¬ 
though  theatres  have  so  often  been  consumed  by  fire  that  burning 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  their  natural  end,  very  few  have  been 
the  cases  of  destruction  by  fire  when  spectators  were  in  the  house. 
Indeed,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  at  one  time  such  a  contingency 
was  looked  upon  by  builders  and  architects  as  too  remote  to  be 
worth  taking  into  account ;  and  unfortunately  their  views,  which 
were  necessarily  interested,  seem  to  have  been  shared  by  those  in 
authority,  whose  only  interest  in  the  matter  was  interest  in  the 
safety  of  the  public.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  possesses  over  metro¬ 
politan  playhouses  an  anomalous  j  urisdiction  more  despotic  than 
anything  else  known  to  the  English  law.  Until  a  recent  date  it 
rested  with  him  only  to  decide  whether  proper  precautions  against 
fire  were  habitually  taken  in  theatres,  and  to  decide  whether  a 
new  theatre  should  be  opened  or  not ;  he  could  make  any  requi¬ 
sitions  he  thought  fit,  and  from  his  absolute  decision  there 
was  no  appeal.  How  successive  Lord  Chamberlains  and  their 
officials  have  used  the  wide  powers  given  to  them  on  behalf  of  the 
public  is  well  known.  For  long  the  inspection  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  subordinates  must  have  been  a  farce  at  which 
theatrical  people  laughed  without  more  than  a  theatrical  aside. 
Mr.  Ponsonby  Fane,  when  giving  evidence  on  the  subject,  stated 
with  refreshing  candour  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  did  notfeel  it  his 
duty  to  interfere  when  theatres  were  “  safe  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,”  and  added  that  the  Court  potentate  had  no  power  “  to 
enforce  the  requirements”  which  he  thought  necessary,  “  except 
by  taking  the  extreme  step  of  refusing  a  licence,”  and  that  in 
no  instance  had  this  been  done.  In  other  words,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  had  real  power  in  his  hand?,  but  would  not  use  it. 
There  was,  indeed,  some  sort  of  annual  inspection  of  theatres ;  and, 
when  a  new  theatre  was  to  be  built,  the  plans  had  to  be  submitted 
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to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  but  it  was  clear  from  Mr.  Fane’s  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  supervision  exercised  was  little  more  than  nominal. 
The  officials  seem  practically  to  have  accepted  the  views  of 
theatrical  architects  as  to  what  was  needed.  Such  profound  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  ample  jurisdiction  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  chance  of  a  serious 
fire  in  a  theatre  at  a  time  when  an  audience  was  in  it  was  thought 
too  remote  to  be  worth  considering. 

That  this  should  have  been,  and  should  still  be,  the  view 
of  managers  is  natural  enough.  As  a  well-known  actor  said 
when  addressing  some  malcontents,  the  management  of  a  theatre 
is  a  matter  of  business.  The  man  who  constructs  and  opens  a 
playhouse  naturally  wishes  not  to  expend  more  than  is  necessary, 
and  to  furnish  a  house  with  a  sufficient  number  of  exits  may  be  a 
very  expensive  matter.  There  are  few  people  whose  views  are 
not  to  some  extent  warped  by  their  interests  ;  and,  without  in  any 
way  specially  blaming  managers,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they 
Lave  persuaded  themselves  that  their  theatres  are  safe,  or  that  the 
chance  of  an  audience  being  burnt  and  suffocated  is  infinitesimal, 
and  scarcely  worth  more  thought  than  the  chance  of  an  earth¬ 
quake;  but  it  does  seem  truly  surprising  that  these  opinions 
should  have  been  accepted — up  to  a  very  recent  date,  at  all 
events — by  the  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  there  was 
due  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  It  is  one  thing  to  regard 
an  accident  as  highly  improbable,  another  to  regard  it  as  practi¬ 
cally  impossible,  and  unhappily  the  latter  view  was  willingly  taken 
by  the  officials  who  wisely  permitted  the  construction  of  the 
Opera  Cumique  and  the  Criterion.  Now  this  view  is  shown  to 
be  contrary  to  fact,  and  to  fact  of  a  very  hideous  and  terrible 
kind.  Managers  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  maintain  that  their 
playhouses  are  perfectly  safe,  and  that  any  dread  about  them 
is  due  to  unreasoning  fear.  Their  opinions  and  statements, 
however,  are  really  not  worth  serious  attention,  or  at  best 
are  worth  about  as  much  attention  as  those  of  the  railway  officials 
who  maintain  that  all  possible  precautions  are  taken  on  their  lines. 
It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  burning  and  suffocation 
of  an  audience  are  very  improbable ;  but  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that 
this  horrible  catastrophe  is  so  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  proba¬ 
bility  as  to  be  ranked  with  things  all  but  impossible,  not  to  be 
taken  into  .account  except  by  panic-mongers.  Within  the  course 
of  a  few  years  theatres  bave  been  burnt  while  occupied  by  spec¬ 
tators,  and  in  every  case  there  has  been  loss  of  life  in  the  most 
hideous  manner  conceivable.  The  Brooklyn  Theatre  was  burnt  in 
1876,  and  three  hundred  lives  were  lost.  The  Nice  Opera  House 
•was  burnt  down  in  March  of  the  present  year,  with  the  loss  of  at 
least  a  hundred  lives.  Now  has  come  the  crowning  catastrophe  at 
Vienna,  and  eight  hundred  people  have  perished — some  burnt, 
some  suffocated,  some  squeezed  to  death.  Gan  any  valid  reason  be 
given  for  assuming  that  what  has  happened  in  these  three  cities 
may  not  happen  in  London?  Of  course  it  may  be  alleged  that 
theatres  here  are  better  constructed  and  better  managed  than  theatres 
in  America,  in  Austria,  or  in  France.  People  who  can  seriously 
listen  to  such  a  statement  are  fit  auditors  for  those  who  can  gravely 
advance  it.  Five  years  ago  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  a  theatre  with  spectators  in  it  was  impossible  in  America, 
ten  months  ago  that  it  was  impossible  in  France,  and  twelve 
days  ago  that  it  was  impossible  in  Austria.  There  is  literally  no 
reason  whatever  for  assuming  that  such  a  disaster  may  not  occur 
in  London,  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  much  reason  to 
suppose  that  at  some  houses  very  few  of  the  audience  would  escape 
if  a  tire  broke  out.  With  the  arguments  against  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence  people  are  by  this  time  probably  familiar. 
Every  manager  is  always  ready  to  prove  that  his  theatre  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe,  and  to  explain  that  in  the  event  of  fire  every  one  will 
be  able  to  get  away  easily.  We  have  shown  before  now  bow  much 
trust  can  be  reposed  on  those  assertions,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  lling  Theatre  similar  state¬ 
ments  have  been  made  respecting  that  edifice.  It  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  theatre  was  really  perfectly  safe,  and  that  the  loss 
■of  life  was  due  to  bad  arrangements.  Possibly  bad  arrangements 
may  have  contributed  to  the  catastrophe,  and  the  police  may  also 
be  to  blame ;  but  there  can  scarcely  be  much  doubt  when  eight 
hundred  lives  have  been  sacrificed  that  the  exits  were  defective, 
and  it  is  well  worth  notice  that  now,  when  the  possibility  of  a 
holocaust  to  carelessness  and  cupidity  has  been  made  only  too 
terribly  clear,  the  reassuring  assertions  with  which  we  are 
familiar  are  complacently  repeated.  People  who  are  mourning 
over  the  loss  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters  are 
told  that  their  relatives  would  never  have  been  turned  into  cinders 
or  crushed  to  death  if  it  had  not  been  for  unfortunate  negligence 
which  on  that  particular  evening  made  a  well-planned  theatre 
somewhat  unsafe. 

Even  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  officials  would  hardly  give  credence 
to  this  statement,  though  unfortunately  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  they  have  given  heed  to  statements  which  were  hardly  worthy 
of  more  attention.  To  put  themselves  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
to  let  things  take  their  chance,  to  place  reliance  on  comforting 
assurances,  not  to  bother  themselves  about  what  after  all  was  not 
very  likely — these  seem  to  have  been  their  guiding  principles;  and 
now  the  horrible  catastrophe  which  has  thrilled  all  Europe  shows 
what  may  be  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  they  did  their 
work,  or  rather  of  the  manner  in  which  they  left  it  undone.  In 
one  respect,  no  doubt,  they  are  not  so  open  to  censure  as  they 
appear  to  be.  It  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  hold  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office  responsible  for  the  old  theatres,  as  his  powers 
were  perhaps  not  fully  defined  until  the  Act  of  the  6  &  7  Viet,  was 


passed.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the  fact  that  some  of  the  houses 
which  have  the  worst  means  of  egress  have  been  built  in  recent 
times.  Three  years  ago  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took 
some  of  the  responsibility  off  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
subordinates ;  but  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  day  did  not 
altogether  welcome  the  change,  and  the  result  of  a  very  absurd 
remonstrance  which  he  made  wa3  that  he  was  allowed  to  retain 
part  of  the  power  which  he  had  used  so  ill.  The  Board  of 
Works  has  not  hitherto  been  willing  to  exercise  all  the  vaguely 
defined  powers  given  to  it,  and  what  may  be  the  limits  of  the 
respective  jurisdictions  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  and 
the  Board  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
former  still  rules  to  some  extent.  A  circular  respecting  the  gas 
supply  has  been  issued  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to  it 
managers  will  probably  pay  as  much  or  as  little  attention  as  they 
please.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  feeble  effort 
will  not  be  considered  sufficient,  and  that  the  subject  will  not 
be  allowed  to  drop  as  it  has  been  allowed  to  drop  before. 

That  a  fire  may  occur  when  a  house  is  full  or  partly  full  cannot, 
as  we  have  said,  be  doubted  now,  nor  can  it  be  urged  any  longer 
that  the  chance  of  this  happening  is  too  small  to  be  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  fire  at  Brooklyn  or  that  at  Nice,  or  even  that  at  Vienna, 
may  be  explained  away  ;  but  all  three  cannot  be  explained  away. 
It  is  childish  to  place  exaggerated  confidence  on  what  is  really  due 
in  great  part  to  good  luck,  and  to  believe,  because  we  have  been 
hitherto  fortunate,  that  a  happy  spell  will  for  ever  protect  London 
theatres  from  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  theatres  in 
other  countries.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  which  was  common 
in  former  days,  and  to  gross  neglect  of  duty  recently  by  a  public 
department,  there  are  many  theatres  which  are  not  altogether 
safe,  and  some  which  are  extremely  unsafe.  Whether  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made  in  these  latter,  or  in  all,  and  at  whose  cost 
they  should  be  made,  should  be  settled ;  for  now  that  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  hideous  disaster  has  been  made  manifest  these  questions 
should  assuredly  receive  more  serious  attention  than  has  yet  been 
given  to  them. 


RADICALISM  AND  FREEDOM. 

IT  is  perhaps  difficult  for  outsiders  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Times  over  the  style  of  its  latest  irregular  correspondent, 
Mr.  Auberon  Herbert.  “  He  writes  so  well,”  that  even  the  Times, 
as  it  confesses,  can  hardly  resist  the  charm  of  his  writing.  It 
is  an  ancient  and  invaluable  maxim  that,  as  is  the  praiser,  so  is 
the  praise.  The  language  in  which  the  Times  indulges  in  its 
ecstasy  of  rapture  over  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  is  not  calculated  to 
inspire  implicit  confidence  in  its  eulogies  on  points  of  style.  “  The 
measure  is  still  in  the  clouds  and  the  weapon  is  still  brandished. 
It  is  not  easy  to  criticize  what  we  are  told  is  in  a  stage  of 
incubation.”  A  measure  in  the  clouds,  a  measure  which  coming 
down  from  the  clouds  becomes  first  a  weapon  and  then  an  egg,  is 
a  phenomenon  of  an  unusual  character.  “  Je  fais  des  metaphores 
qui  se  suivent,”  said  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  writers  as  a 
vindication  of  his  claims,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  principle 
of  sequence  in  the  cloud-measure,  the  weapon,  and  the  egg.  The 
writer  in  the  Times,  however,  besides  giving  ingenuous  measure  (not 
cloud-measure  at  all)  of  his  faculties  of  style,  is  good  enough  to  oblige 
his  readers  with  other  information.  He  spends,  it  would  seem,  “  half 
his  days  in  the  country,  the  real  working  country  of  Old  England,” 
and  “no  man  can  do  this  without  feeling  every  year  deeper  and 
deeper  in  his  heart  the  wish  that  our  farmers  could  be  made  some¬ 
thing  better  than  they  are  now.”  It  is  a  touching  picture,  the  picture 
of  a  great  writer,  a  man  who  can  deal  you  out  consecutive  talk 
about  cloud-measures,  weapons,  and  eggs,  who  passes  half  his 
days  in  the  real  working  country  of  Old  England,  as  opposed,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  to  the  idle  region  of  the  pays  de  Cocagne,  and  who 
feels  wishes  of  the  purest  benevolence  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in 
his  heart  for  every  hundred  and  eighty-two  and  a  half  days  thu3 
spent.  A  little  further  on  we  read  that  the  distinguishing  feature, 
or  at  least  “  an  attractive  feature,  of  country  life  is  its  hereditary 
character.”  Clearly,  therefore,  this  haunter  of  the  country  is 
not  a  man  of  yesterday.  The  result  of  his  ancestral  connexion 
with  the  soil  is  the  assertion  that  “  farmers  were  more  men  of 
letters,  more  men  of  culture  and  men  of  manners  hundreds  of 
years  ago  than  they  are  now.”  The  columns  of  the  Times — at 
least  its  leader  columns — are  not  places  in  which  one  looks  for 
startling  discoveries.  But  this  sentence  certainly  shows  that  the 
country  resident  in  question  has  some  remarkable  unpublished 
memoirs  handed  down  from  those  ancestors  who  have  given  him 
his  hereditary  character.  These  memoirs  really  should  be 
published. 

It  is  rather  hard  on  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  that  he  should  be 
introduced  in  this  way.  “  It  is  a  measure  in  the  clouds ;  I  see  it 
brandished ;  it  is  in  process  of  incubation,”  might  pas3  for  an 
irreverent  joke  if  jokes  were  admitted  in  the  place  where  it 
appears.  But  Mr.  Herbert's  letter,  though  perhaps  not  displaying 
the  remarkable  style  which  the  Times  discovers  in  it,  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  lively  performance.  Indeed,  these  modern  “  bootings  of 
an  owl  in  the  wilderness,”  to  borrow  a  title  from  David  Deans, 
are  very  instructive,  and  even  amusing,  reading.  They  make  Mr. 
James  Howard  (and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  Admiral  Maxse) 
dreadfully  angry ;  but  they  are  wisely  passed  in  silence  by  the 
rest  of  the  ltadical  party  aud  by  sober  Liberals  who  understand 
the  advantage  of  not  answering  what  you  cannot  answer.  The 
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answer,  in  fact,  is  much  simpler  than  any  mere  pen-and-ink  re¬ 
joinder.  An  idle  bystander,  contemplating  politics  with  impartial 
eye  and  a  tolerable  memory  in  the  brain  behind  it,  must  smile  to 
see  how  the  positions  of  parties  have  been  reversed.  Sixty  years 
ago  a  keen  satirist  like  Peacock  could  find  nothing  better 
to  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  Tories  than  a  choral  re¬ 
sponse  “The  Church  is  in  danger !  the  Church  is  in  danger!” 
to  all  troublesome  arguments.  The  watchword  has  survived,  but 
the  terms  have  been  altered.  “  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  is  in 
danger  ”  is  the  sullicient  and  simple  reply  to  such  undisciplined 
maunderings  as  those  of  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  from  his  hermitage 
in  the  New  Forest.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Herbert  has  not  laid  his 
flank  open  to  the  archers  with  sufficient  generosity.  A  man 
should  not  gibe  at  his  enemy  for  not  using  the  English  language 
in  the  same  sense  that  he  does,  and,  in  the  same  composition,  em¬ 
ploy  the  word  “  loan  ”  as  a  verb.  In  point  of  humour  Mr.  Herbert 
appears  to  be  fairly  on  a  level  with  his  distinguished  eulogist  of 
the  three  metaphors.  “We  may  still,”  says  he,  “have  some 
amusement  by  the  sight  of  ambulatory  assessors  let  loose  in  this 
country  and  flying  over  the  fences  by  moonlight.”  It  would  be 
great  fun,  certainly ;  but  some  acquaintance  with  the  Bill  of  the 
Farmers’  Alliance,  and  a  profound  dislike  for  it,  have  yet  not 
enabled  us  to  discern  the  probability  of  this  particular  form  of 
sport  if  Mr.  Hunter's  proposals  were  accepted.  Lastly,  Mr.  Herbert 
undertakes  to  vindicate  his  own  existence  as  a  Radical  Republican. 
Mr.  Howard  had  bewailed  the  decease  of  that  entity — or,  at  least, 
its  severance  from  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert’s  personality.  “  He  is  still 
here,”  says  Mr.  Herbert,  cheerfully,  “  though  it  may  be  that  he  better 
understands  his  own  creed  than  before,  and  holds  it  with  more  con¬ 
sistency.”  The  proof  of  this  improvement  in  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert’s 
intellectual  fibre  is  that  his  argument  for  landlords  “  rests  on  the 
same  foundation  ”  as  that  for  the  disestablishment  of  Churches, 
the  abolition  of  religious  disqualifications,  and  that  “  by  which 
hereditary  institutions  will  in  their  due  season  be  abandoned.” 
"We  are  not  concerned  now  with  hereditary  institutions,  or  else  it 
would  be  not  very  dillicult  to  show  that  Mr.  Herbert  is  still  a 
halter  between  two  opinions,  and  that  in  the  excellent  frame  of 
mind  in  which  he  now  is  he  will  probably  come  round  even  to  a 
House  of  Lords  in  which  younger  sons  have  no  seats  before  long. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  still  evidently  sound  in  the 
Radical  faith,  perhaps  even  in  that  yet  more  absurd  faith  which 
calls  itself  Republican,  and  which  bases  the  right  of  a  fool  to  de¬ 
mand  obedience  from  a  wise  man  on  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently 
easy  for  the  fool  to  find  a  majority  of  his  likes.  However,  this 
orthodoxy  makes  his  final  statement  really  interesting.  “  Every 
man,  rich  and  poor,”  may,  it  seems,  make  of  the  Radical  Repub¬ 
lican  principle  “  one  claim,  that  he  should  be  accounted  a  free 
man,  free  in  the  disposal  of  his  faculties  and  Lis  possessions” — 
always  excluding,  of  course,  hereditary  rights  and  dignities  which 
do  not  descend  to  younger  sons. 

When  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  next  takes  up  his  pen  to  witch  the 
Times  by  noble  penmanship,  this  last  sentence  of  his  will  give  him 
an  excellent  starting-point,  and,  if  he  will  take  our  advice,  he  will 
send  for  many  histories  and  Blue-books,  and  set  about  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  his  friends  the  Radical  Republican  party  of  all 
times,  nations,  and  countries  in  reference  to  this  particular  claim. 
We  have  not  the  remotest  wish  to  prejudice  Mr.  Herbert  in  this 
laudable  search,  but  from  some  experience  in  it  we  shall  make  so 
bold  as  to  say  that  he  wdll  find  it  the  exact  claim  which  Radical 
Republicans  absolutely  refuse  to  admit.  The  Radical  Republican 
of  France  ninety  years  ago  informed  people  briefly  that  if  they 
disposed  of  their  faculties  or  possessions  by  taking  them  across  the 
frontier,  confiscation  of  such  of  the  latter  as  they  could  not  take, 
and  prompt  extinction  of  the  former  by  the  guillotine,  in  case  of 
capture,  would  be  their  portion.  The  Radical  Republican  of  two 
centuries  and  a  half  ago  in  England  informed  his  countrymen  that 
if  they  had  the  impudence  to  worship  after  the  manner  of  their 
fathers  (which  may  be  said  to  be  a  pardonable  employment  of 
faculties),  or  if  they  furnished  assistance  to  their  only  lawful 
sovereign  (which  may  be  taken  to  be  a  conceivably  free  employ¬ 
ment*  of  possessions),  various  penalties  from  prison  to  scaffold 
would  be  theirs.  The  Radical  Republican  of  to-day  in  the 
United  States  goes  to  work  less  decidedly  ;  but  his  general  tenor 
of  conduct  is  much  the  same,  though  the  constraint  exercised  is 
social  rather  than  legal.  The  Radical  Republican  of  France  now 
is  a  much  more  thoroughgoing  specimen  of  the  class.  There  you 
may  not  dispose  of  your  property  as  seems  good  to  you ;  you  may 
not  express  your  political  opinions  ;  you  may  not  join  yourself  to 
other  persons  to  employ  their  and  your  faculties  and  possessions 
in  the  service  of  God  without  the  chance  of  being  expropriated 
and  driven  out  of  the  country.  In  England  itself  the  inquiry  will 
be  particularly  fruitful.  Under  the  wicked  old  regime  before  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  nominal  restrictions  of  law  were  accompanied  by 
the  utmost  personal  freedom.  Unless  our  great-grandfathers  and 
grandfathers  stole,  or  murdered,  or  smuggled,  or  poached,  or  ran 
away  from  a  pressgang,  they  had  every  chance  of  passing  their 
lives  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  They  had  to  pay  their  taxes  certainly  ;  but  this  done,  they 
disposed  of  their  faculties  and  possessions  as  they  would.  A 
most  remarkable  change  has  come  upon  us  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  this  same  Radicalism,  which  is  not  always  frank 
enough  to  call  itself,  as  it  doe3  in  Mr.  Herbert’s  case,  Radical 
Republicanism.  The  things  that  we  may  not  do  have  multi¬ 
plied  with  the  most  portentous  rapidity.  We  may  not  be  thirsty 
alter  or  before  certain  hour's  ;  and  in  Wales  we  may  not  be  thirsty 
at  all  for  one  day  out  of  th%  seven  after  next  August.  Being 


members  of  the  National  Church,  we  may  not  give  churchyards 
to  that  Church,  but  must  give  them  at  the  same  time,  unless  we 
choose  to  take  cunning  legal  precautions,  to  Jumpers  and  Ranters. 
We  may  not  let  our  lauds,  if  we  have  any,  on  the  terms  that  we  and 
our  tenants  choose  to  arrange  as  to  game.  If  we  are  unlucky  enough 
to  possess  any  in  Ireland,  we  may  not  let  them  as  we  choose  at 
all ;  but  must  be  content  with  taking  thirty  or  forty  per  cent, 
off  the  rent  which  the  first  comer  would  gladly  pay  for  the 
benefit  of  any  idle  and  defaulting  loafer  who  happens  to  be  in 
possession.  The  darling  object  of  the  Radical  (we  still  must  not 
call  him  a  Republican)  just  at  present  is  to  add  a  few  more  dis¬ 
abilities  of  the  same  kind.  lie  pants  for  the  day  when  we  may 
not  canvass  electors  to  return  us  to  Parliament,  the  pure,  wise, 
and  beneficent  agency  of  the  caucus  being  duly  substituted.  Ho 
longs  for  a  time  when  a  wicked  Tory  minority  may  be  prevented 
from  employing  their  faculties  in  opposition  to  the  great  and  good 
designs  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  statesmen  in  virtue  of  cunning 
clotures  and  other  gags  and  muzzles  of  the  same  kind.  Indeed  it 
is  not  easy  to  find,  in  looking  through  the  Radical  programme,  any 
single  enabling  clause.  Not  only  may  we  not  hive  a  churchyard, 
but  shortly  we  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  Church  ;  we  must 
take  our  chance  among  a  row  of  competing  Bethels.  We  may 
not  secure  our  posterity  from  the  folly  or  imprudence  of  youth  by 
settlement;  and  we  may  not  be  sure  that  what  wo  leave  for  a 
certain  object  tending,  as  we  think,  to  the  public  welfare  will  not 
be  perverted  to  what  the  donors  would  assuredly  think  the 
public  hurt.  Some  of  these  contributions  towards  the  liberty  of 
disposing  of  faculties  and  possessions  Mr.  Herbert  expressly 
approves,  others  he  does  not  seem  to  like.  Let  him  draw  out  the 
list  completely — we  have  given  but  a  mere  sketch  of  it — and  study 
it;  and,  if  he  likes,  publish  it  for  others’  study.  He  will  find  that 
the  most  fantastic  despotisms  in  the  world  have  hardly  exceeded 
in  despotism  the  interferences  with  the  free  use  of  faculties  and 
possessions  made  by  Radical  Republicans  in  the  past,  and  have 
hardly  approached  the  rigour  of  interference  of  this  kind  which  is 
threatened,  by  Radical  Republicans  in  the  future. 


CLEEVE  ABBEY. 

fjpiIERE  is  hardly  a  more  disappointing  writer  on  English 
-L  antiquities  than  the  indispensable  John  Leland.  lie  is 
usually  our  sole  authority  for  the  structural  character  of  the 
religious  houses  just  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  ;  yet,  though 
he  styles  himself  the  King's  Antiquary,  and  as  such  was  sent 
through  the  country  to  search  into  the  iiterary  treasures  of  the 
monasteries,  the  information  he  affords  of  the  places  wherein 
these  were  contained  is  frequently  little  more  than  that  one 
building  stands  so  many  miles  apart  from  another.  An  instance 
in  point  is  St.  Mary’s,  Old  Oleeve,  the  only  Cistercian  Abbey  in 
Somerset,  which  he  did  not  turn  aside  to  inspect,  though  he  says 
that  he  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  walls.  Had  his 
curiosity  induced  him  to  glance  within  the  portal,  he  would  have 
discovered  one  of  the  completest  arrangements  of  monastic 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom,  though  not  one  of  the 
most  extensive.  The  library,  however,  which  perhaps  had  hardly 
at  any  time  reputation  enough  to  draw  a  bibliographical  traveller 
out  of  the  highway,  was  already  ransacked  ;  and  Leland  knew  too 
many  abbeys  and  priories  to  be  careful  of  viewing  one  or  two 
more  for  the  sake  of  their  architectural  distinctiveness.  Happily, 
in  the  case  of  Cleeve,  there  is  smaller  need  than  usual  of  his 
description  ;  for,  except  the  church,  the  buildings  are  in  general 
almost  as  perfect  as  he  himself  would  have  found  them.  "We 
may  yet  see  the  gatehouse,  sacristy,  chapter-house,  day-room, 
dormitory,  refectory,  and  many  other  ollices  in  as  fairly  com¬ 
plete  and  picturesque  assemblage  as  when  the  monks  cast  their 
last  longing,  lingering  look  behind  on  going  forth  into  the 
world.  Until  lately,  however,  the  spot  was  rarely  visited  except 
by  some  zealous  antiquary  or  ecclesiologist,  for  the  cloister  garth 
had  been  converted  into  a  farmyard,  and  the  surrounding  apart¬ 
ments  into  granaries,  pig-styes,  stables,  and  sheapfr'ds,  the  lowing  of 
oxen  and  the  cock’s  shrill  clarion  replacing  the  chants  of  the  co  wled 
brethren.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  place  when  we  formerly 
saw  it,  but  all  is  now  changed  for  the  better.  The  farmer  with  his 
stock  has  been  provided  with  mere  befitting  accommodation;  the 
cloister  court,  relieved  from  an  indescribable  scene  of  lumber  and 
refuse,  is  now  covered  with  soft  green  turf;  and  the  monastic  offices 
have  been  cleansed ;  while  a  systematized  exploration  of  all  parts 
has  helped  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  The  visitor 
to  Blue  Anchor,  Minehead,  and  Watchet,  each  of  which  seaside 
retreats  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ruins,  finds  practically  a  fresh 
showplace  of  remarkable  interest  introduced  to  his  view,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  some  of  the  importance  of  these  holiday  resorts 
is  owing  to  their  neighbourhood  to  Old  Cleeve.  The  pleasanter- 
state  of  things  at  the  Abbey  is  in  consequence  of  the  estate  having 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Luttrell,  of  Dunster  Castle,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  in  1875  began  the  good  work  of  rescuing  the 
buildings  from  their  degraded  condition.  Under  the  instructions 
of  the  late  Precentor  Walcot,  a  gang  of  labourers  carted  away  the 
accumulations  of  soil,  and  gradually  brought  to  light  by  their  pick- 
axes  the  lost  sight  of  the  Norman  minster,  including  numerous 
encaustic  tiles  and  other  relics ;  the  result  being  to  offer  to  the 
student  of  monastic  architecture  a  profitable  illustration  of  Cistercian 
arrangement,  and  one  that  even  Mr.  Sharpe  seems  to  have  left 
unnoticed.  But,  before  touching  further  upon  the  remains,  it 
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may  be  useful  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  origin  of  the 
monastery. 

The  foundation  charter  of  St.  Mary’s,  Cleeve,  is  assumed  to  he 
lost.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Hugh  Windham, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1677,  and  is  fortunately 
printed  in  Dugdale.  It  asserts  in  the  usual  form  that  W illiam  de 
Roman!  granted  all  his  lands  at  Clyve,  with  its  liberties  and 
customs,  military  service  alone  excepted,  to  found  there  an  abbey 
by  the  hand  of  Hugh,  Abbot  of  St.  Laurence  of  Revesby.  The 
pedigree  of  the  family  of  Honiara  is  declared  by  Mr.  Blanche  to  be 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Norman 
nobility,  and  he  confesses  that  forty  years’  study  had  not  enabled 
him  to  penetrate  its  mysteries.  We  therefore  humbly  leave  these 
mysteries  as  dark  as  we  find  them.  It  may  suffice  here  to  explain 
that  William  de  Honiara,  who  became  Earl  of  Lincoln  in  1141, 
received  by  inheritance  the  manor  of  Cleeve,  which  had  passed 
to  his  ancestors  from  Earl  Harold  at  the  Conquest.  His  grand¬ 
son,  of  the  same  name,  was  founder  of  the  abbey  at  that  place,  the 
first  of  these  De  Romanis  having  left  an  example  for  his  descendants 
by  building  the  Abbey  of  Hevesby  in  Yorkshire.  From  that 
Cistercian  house  Cleeve  was  colonized,  and  the  founder  of  the 
latter  seems  to  have  had  so  much  affection  for  Hevesby  as  not  only 
to  appoint  its  abbot  to  execute  his  deed  of  piety  at  the  former,  but 
to  prefer  the  parent  monastery  for  his  place  of  burial,  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  his  tomb  being  simply  “  F undator  Monas terii  B.M.  deCly  ve.” 
A  second  charter  recites  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  house  at 
Cleeve,  which  was  to  be  for  Cistercian  monks,  and  for  the  health 
of  the  soul  of  “  my  liege  Richard  (I.),  King  of  England,  and  for 
the  soul  of  Henry  his  father,  my  lord  who  brought  me  up,  and  of 
all  my  ancestors  and  heirs,  and  for  my  own  soul  and  of  Philippa 
my  wife,”  &c.  Among  the  witnesses  were  Lord  Hugh  de  Grenoble, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Lord  Abbot  of  Rievaulx.  The  famous 
Hugh  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Chancellor  of  England,  who 
was  father-in-law  of  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  was  one  of  the 
benefactors ;  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  King 
Henry  III.,  granted  the  fraternity  lands  in  Cornwall,  including 
Treglastan,  to  hold  peacefully  with  infangethef  and  utf'angethef — 
i.e.  with  the  power  of  punishing  a  thief  dwelling  either  within  or 
without  their  liberty,  if  taken  within  their  fee  ;  and  to  be  quit  of 
the  citements  of  the  sheriff's  turn  or  king's  leet,  and  all  other 
secular  exactions.  By  a  later  grant,  inferred  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hugo  to  be  of  the  date  of  Richard  II.  or  Henry  IV.,  Robert,  son 
of  Hugh  de  W ude,  afi'ords  the  right  of  common  pasture  of  all  his 
land  of  Wude,  saving  his  corn  and  meadow  land,  from  the  calends 
of  April  to  the  time  it  is  reaped  and  stacked,  for  300  sheep  and 
for  60  beasts  and  for  60  swine,  on  condition  that  at  his  decease 
the  monks  shall  do  service  for  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  re¬ 
ceive,  should  he  finally  desire  it,  his  body  for  burial.  This  gives 
some  idea  of  their  large  flocks  and  herds,  for  the  Templars  were 
not  more  warrior  monks  than  the  Cistercians  were  a  farming 
community,  and  the  scythe  in  the  one  case  outlasted  the  sword 
in  the  other — a  symbol,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  the  final 
condition  of  things.  For  the  sale  of  their  produce  they  were,  a.d. 
1455,  allowed  to  hold  a  market  every  Wednesday,  and  a  fair,  to 
last  three  days,  twice  yearly  at  the  feasts  of  St.  James  the  Apostle 
and  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross.  These  manorial  privi¬ 
leges  had  been  granted  to  provide  funds  for  rebuilding  the  beauti¬ 
ful  little  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  which  stood  away  on  the  seashore, 
and  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  a  cliff,  only  the  image  of 
the  glorious  Virgin  and  the  altar  of  the  same  chapel  remaining 
uninjured,  being  miraculously  preserved,  as  was  believed.  The 
market  was  held  in  the  outer  court  of  the  convent,  and  we  may 
yet  see  the  octagonal  basement  of  the  stone  cross  which  once  up¬ 
lifted  its  head  among  the  buyers  and  sellers,  but  a  grand  old 
sycamore  occupies  the  place  of  the  shaft. 

Evidence  of  the  high  rank  of  Cleeve  among  the  English 
houses  is  afforded  by  the  letters  of  Richard  III.  to  the  heads  of 
their  order  and  to  the  mayors,  sheriff's,  and  constables  of  the 
realm,  by  which  these  spiritual  and  secular  authorities  are  com¬ 
manded  to  assist  and  obey  at  all  times  the  abbots  of  Stratford, 
Woburn,  and  Cleeve,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  holy  father 
in  God  the  abbot  of  the  head  house  of  Cisteaux,  and  by  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Cistercians  to  visit  reform,  punish,  and 
correct  all  manner  of  trespassers,  malefactors,  apostates,  rebels,  and 
runagates,  who  had  sheltered  themselves  under  their  vows,  and 
all  other  evil  conventual  livers.  Such  visitations,  though  some¬ 
times  serious  in  their  effect,  must,  together  with  the  markets 
and  fairs,  have  helped  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  discipline.  There  was  also  sometimes  a  little  excitement  on 
the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  some  distant  monastery  bearing 
with  him  intelligence  ol  the  lamented  death  of  the  father  abbot  of 
his  house,  and  possibly  a  little  news  or  gossip  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  world  through  which  he  had  passed.  Ilis  obituary- 
roll  would  be  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  convents  he  had 
already  called  upon,  whose  inmates  had  engaged  to  “  batter  the 
gates  of  Heaven  with  storms  of  prayer  ”  until  the  soul  of  the  de¬ 
parted  brother  was  added  to  the  saints ;  and  his  mission  to  Cleeve 
would  be  to  request  the  like  kind  offices  from  the  brethren  there. 
On  one  occasion  he  brought  a  petition  for  suffrages  on  behalf  of 
Walter  Skyrlaw,  successively  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
Bath  and  Wells  and  Durham,  who  died  in  1406  :  and  on  another 
for  William  Ebchester  and  John  Burnby,  Priors  of  Durham,  who 
died  respectively  in  1456  and  1468.  Politics  were  not  altogether 
abjured  within  the  cloistral  wails,  but  they  sometimes  proved  a 
costly  luxury.  In  a  Commission  taken  before  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  London,  in  1498,  the  abbot  of  Cleeve,  in  company 
with  his  brothers  of  Ford  and  Muchelney,  was  declared  among 


the  traitors  of  the  West  who  had  supported  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Fortunately  he  lived  before  Judge  Jeffreys  made  his  gory  assizes 
in  the  same  district,  and  so  he  might  feel  happy  to  escape  with  a 
fine  of  40/. 

The  most  stirring  visitor  was  one  who  appeared  at  the  convent 
gate  in  1536,  to  tell  the  abbot  that  his  house  was  to  be  desolated 
and  his  altar  abolished.  Though  the  alarmed  William  Dovell 
agreed  with  the  enemy  quickly,  and  accepted  his  retiring  pension 
of  26/.  13s.  4 d.,  it  might  have  cost  him  a  few  pangs  to  quit 
his  cloistral  home,  for  he  had  added  much  to  its  archi¬ 
tectural  character,  the  great  gatehouse  and  splendid  refectory 
being  his  work.  But  all  the  fair  structure  of  the  Abbey, 
except  such  buildings  as  the  King  had  ordered  to  be  felled,  together 
with  632  acres  of  arable  and  meadow  land,  was  granted  away 
(February  29,  1537)  to  Anthony  Bustard,  gentleman,  at  the  cheap 
rental  of  42I.  2 s.  8 d.  Lie  did  not,  however,  long  hold  the  estate, 
for  the  reversion  was  granted  on  March  20,  1541,  to  Robert  Earl 
of  Sussex,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  33 1.  14s.  8 (-</.,  the  actual  value 
being  more  than  three  times  as  much.  But  in  the  distribution  of 
the  monastic  houses  and  lands  the  supporters  of  Henry  had,  like 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror,  no  reason  to  complain  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  from  their  royal  master,  the  grants  being  in  some  instances 
almost  equal  in  value,  if  not  in  territorial  extent,  to  the  Saxon 
lordships  assigned  to  the  Norman  chiefs.  Besides  receiving  the 
monastery  of  Cleeve  with  its  green  pastures  and  easy  tenure,  Lord 
Sussex  was  enriched  with  the  grant  of  Attleburgh  College  and 
Chantry  in  Norfolk.  His  title  was  found  in  his  “  good,  true,  faith¬ 
ful,  and  acceptable  ”  services  in  the  Northern  rebellion,  called  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  in  connexion  with  which  the  unfortunate 
abbots  of  Fountains  and  Jervaulx  saw  no  relenting  in  his  face  as 
their  judge,  being  ignominiously  hanged  at  Tyburn.  He  enjoyed 
the  monastic  spoil  but  a  short  while,  for  he  died  the  year  after  the 
demesne  of  Cleeve  came  into  his  hands.  The  same  terms  of 
tenure  were  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Sussex, 
the  succession  of  owners,  since  his  period,  showing  none  more 
careful  of  the  interest  of  the  fine  remains  of  the  Abbey  than  the 
present  possessor. 

The  situation  of  Cleeve,  which  is  so  named  from  the  cleeve,  or 
cleft,  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  whence  the  stones  were 
quarried,  is  not  so  striking  as  that  of  Tintern  or  Valle  Crucis, 
among  their  stately  green  hill3 ;  but  the  poetical  title  of  the  Vale 
of  Flowers,  which  was  given  to  the  spot  in  one  of  the  charters  of 
the  Abbey  in  the  days  of  Henry  III.,  is  no  undue  compliment  to 
the  luxuriant  meadows,  sheltered  by  a  wooded  height  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  undulating  line  of  the  Brendon  Hills  on  the 
south  in  the  distance.  A  bridge  of  two  low  arches,  over  a  rapid 
stream  which  flows  down  the  valley,  leads  from  the  public  road 
at  once  into  the  abbey  grounds,  which  were  defended  by  walls  and 
a  moat — a  not  unnecessary  precaution  in  earlier  days,  whether  for 
cloister  or  castle.  The  moat  may  still  be  seen,  and  the  walls 
also,  though  in  a  fragmentary  state.  Within  this  outer  boundary 
were  a  mill  and  two  fishponds,  together  with  the  granges  and  other 
offices  needful  for  home  iarming.  A  tall  gatehouse  is  the  first  con¬ 
spicuous  architectural  object  within  the  enclosure,  which,  unlike 
the  frowning  baronial  portcullis  to  forbid  ingress,  had  a  gate  in 
the  middle,  so  that  a  visitor  might  at  once  receive  the  shelter  of  a 
portico  before  admission  to  a  larger  hospitality.  The  lower  stage 
is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  flanked  by  buttresses  of  a  later 
period,  probably  added  by  Dovell,  the  last  abbot,  whose  name 
appears  on  a  tablet  over  the  archway  of  the  inner  side  as  being 
the  builder  of  the  upper  story.  His  hospitable  disposition  is 
denoted  by  an  inscription  on  the  exterior,  which  seems  in  mockery 
still  to  invite  the  hungry  wayfarer  to  a  generous  board.  But  the 
last  table  was  spread  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  and 
Porta  patens  esto 
Nulli  clauciaris  honesto 

will  beguile  no  traveller,  either  honest  or  dishonest.  A  passage 
46  ft.  long  by  13  in  breadth  had  formerly  a  groined  vault, 
which,  having  fallen  in,  reveals  above  it  an  open  timber  roof 
that  once  covered  the  hospitium  or  guest-house,  a  spacious 
apartment  lighted  at  each  end  by  a  square-headed  window 
of  three  lights.  On  entering  the  quadrangle  a  hasty  interpreter 
might  pronounce  the  architectural  plan  to  be  clearly  Benedictine, 
the  immediate  evidence  being  the  position  of  the  refectory,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  church,  instead  of  at  right  angles, 
as  usual  with  the  Cistercian  type  of  construction.  The  later  date 
of  this  building,  compared  with  the  adjacent  domestic  offices  of  the 
monastery,  leads  to  the  suspicion,  however,  that  there  may  have 
been  some  interference  with  the  original  arrangement;  and  this 
on  examination  is  found  to  be  the  case. 

Leaving  this  point  for  the  present,  we  consider  the  scanty 
remains  of  the  church,  which,  it  may  be  assumed,  was  one  of  the 
buildings  that  our  religious  King  Hal  ordered  to  be  levelled. 
This  in  itself  has  furnished  so  fair  a  quarry  for  village  purposes 
that  it  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  disturb  the  other  parts. 
The  walls  at  the  east  end  where  the  minster  was  begun  to  be 
erected  were  6  ft.  4  in.  in  thickness,  those  of  the  nave  being 
4  ft.,  and  the  whole  length  161  ft.  The  remains  are  pitiably 
scanty,  but  there  are  some  portions  of  walls,  with  traces 
of  procession  doors  and  windows,  together  with  some  broken 
bases  of  columns.  These  columns,  instead  of  being  clustered  like 
Tintern,  which  date  a  few  years  later  in  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  of  a  bold,  round  section,  after  the 
transitional  Norman  type  of  Buildwas  and  Fountains.  The  plan 
was  in  keeping  with  the  leading  abbeys  of  the  order  in  England, 
having  a  short,  square-ended  presbytery,  and  square  transepts  with 
eastern  chapels.  The  monks’  choir,  as  usual  in  Norman  minsters. 
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•was  beneath  the  low  central  tower,  and  advanced  one  bay  into  the 
nave,  where  it  was  terminated  by  a  rood  screen,  the  remainder  of 
the  nave  being  for  the  superannuated  and  infirm,  who  worshipped 
in  the  retro-choir  west  of  the  screen,  and  the  lay  brethren  or  \ 
conversi  who  held  the  space  between  that  occupied  by  the  infirm 
and  the  western  door.  Though  the  rule  forbade  ornament,  the 
squares  of  encaustic  pavement,  with  armorial  and  grotesque  devices, 
which  have  been  dug  up  in  great  number,  show  that  the  love  of 
ecclesiastical  finery  was  stronger  than  the  spirit  of  obedience  to 
the  dead  letter.  The  eastern  side  of  the  cloister,  which  with  the 
south  is  more  perfect  than  the  western  alley  (the  wall  of  the 
church  forming  the  north  side),  is  entirely  Early  English,  and 
from  its  severe  style  may  be  assigned  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Adjoining  the  south  transept  of  the  church 
on  this  side,  we  find  the  sacristy,  which  has  a  remarkable  circular 
window  seven  feet  in  diameter,  once  filled  with  fourteenth- 
century  tracery,  possibly  of  wood.  Then  succeeds  a  chamber 
that  occupies  the  normal  position  of  the  armariolum  or  smaller 
book-room,  but  which  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  general  plan  of  Cis¬ 
tercian  buildings,  calls  the  penitential  cell ;  and  certainly  its 
single,  high,  narrow,  lancet  aperture  gives  it  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  prison  than  a  library.  The  Chapter-house,  with  its  fine 
Early  English  vaulting,  follows  next,  and  is  entered  by  an  archway 
rather  than  a  doorway,  for  it  was  open  to  the  cloister,  and  the 
double  unglazed  lancet,  with  its  quatrefoiled  head  on  each  side, 
is  unglazed — such  were  the  stringent  rules  and  hardy  habits  of  the 
Cistercians.  Annexed  to  the  Chapter-house  on  the  south  is  the 
conventual  parlour,  and  then  comes  a  spacious  chamber  60  ft.  in 
length  and  22  in  breadth,  which  was  the  calefactory,  the  fire¬ 
place  that  gave  its  comfortable  name  being  still  evident.  This 
apartment  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  called  the  Fratry,  a 
name  that  belongs  to  the  refectory,  as  shown  in  a  former  article 
{Saturday  Review,  February  26,  1881)  on  the  Fratry  at  Carlisle. 
Here  the  ordinary  business  of  the  abbey  was  transacted,  a  fire 
being  necessary  for  other  purposes  besides  warming  cold  fingers, 
whether  for  heating  charcoal  for  the  thurible,  preparing  parch¬ 
ment  and  vellum  for  the  psalters  and  legends,  or  even  for  less 
ecclesiastical  purposes.  The  dormitory  was  a  yet  more  spacious 
apartment,  and  extended  over  and  formed  the  upper  story  of  the 
building  we  have  been  speaking  of.  This  chamber,  now  divided  by 
a  modern  wall,  was  of  the  extraordinary  length,  considering  the 
fewness  of  the  monks  (twenty-eight  in  the  thirteenth  century  and 
seventeen  at  the  Dissolution),  of  137  ft.  by  24,  and  is  lighted  on  each 
side  by  a  series  of  lancets,  each  deeply  bayed  for  a  seat,  but  with¬ 
out  traces  of  glazing,  having,  no  doubt,  been  supplied  with  wooden 
shutters.  Till  2  a.m.  the  monks  slept  on  their  palliasses  against 
the  piers  between  the  windows,  when  after  seven  hours’  rest  the 
bell  sounded  for  them  to  descend  the  night-stairs  into  the  transept 
of  the  church.  That  a  bedroom  fire  was  not  altogether  a  secular 
luxury  may  be  argued  from  the  fact  of  there  being  here 
•a  large  fireplace,  near  to  which  is  the  muniment  room  or 
library ;  this  extended  over  the  eastern  bay  of  the  Chapter-house. 
At  right  angles  with  the  dormitory,  and  making  the  south  side  of 
the  quadrangle,  is  a  range  of  buildings,  of  which  the  lower  story 
is  Early  English  and  the  upper  two  centuries  more  advanced. 
•“  Bonus  Bernardus  non  videt  omnia  ”  was  so  convenient  a  maxim 
that  in  the  relaxed  days  of  the  rule  much  liberty  was  taken  with 
it.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  the  refectory  is  in  an  abnormal  posi¬ 
tion,  and,  instead  of  being  in  keeping  with  the  severe  style  of  the 
dormitory,  with  its  simple  lancets,  is  a  stately  apartment,  worthy 
to  have  been  the  hall  of  a  baron’s  castle  or  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
guild  rather  than  of  a  few  self-renunciating  monks.  It  measures 
51  ft.  by  22,  and,  though  but  an  upper  room,  is  lofty  in  propor¬ 
tion.  On  either  side  is  a  range  of  windows,  having  tracery  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century — the  date  of  the  hall  itself. 
The  carved  angels  which  start  from  the  hammer-beams  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  oak  roof  spread  their  feathery  wings  with  so  buoyant  a 
grace  that  they  seem  almost  to  beat  the  air  in  actual  flight.  The 
ascent  to  the  reader’s  pulpit,  and  a  fireplace,  are  on  one  side,  and 
there  is  a  large  painting  in  distemper  of  the  Crucifixion  at  the  east 
end.  At  the  west  end  is  a  door  leading  to  the  abbot's  lodgings,  of 
which  the  upper  chamber  is  covered  with  a  tine  oak  roof  and  the 
lower  is  adorned  with  curious  wall-paintings,  the  whole  of  this 
part  being  worthy  of  more  attention  than  we  can  here  afford. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  undercroft  is  the  door¬ 
way  to  the  steps  of  the  present  refectory,  which  had  formerly 
.served  for  the  entrance  to  the  original  one.  This  ran  north  and 
south,  according  to  the  rule,  and  was  situated  on  the  ground  level. 
The  interesting  discovery  in  the  convent  garden  of  the  foundation 
walls  and  heraldic  pavement  of  the  earlier  apartment  was  due  to 
Mr.  John  Reynolds,  who  has  detailed  his  researches  in  the  “Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  ”  for  187 7,  an  elabo¬ 
rate  description  of  the  armorial  tiles  by  Colonel  J.  R.  Bramble 
being  in  the  same  volume.  The  western  alley  of  the  cloisters  was 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  converts  or  lay  brothers,  and  we 
may  yet  see  at  the  south  end  of  the  floorless  dormitory  overhead 
the  doorway  to  the  night-stairs  by  which  they  descended  to  the 
nave  of  the  church,  whose  nocturnal  services  they  were  bound  to 
attend.  This  side  of  the  quadrangle  has  been  partly  enclosed  with 
Perpendicular  stone  tracery,  which  is  connected  with  chambers  of 
the  same  date,  now  occupied  by  the  warden  of  the  ruins.  The 
foundations  of  the  original  converts’  house,  extending,  as  at 
Fountains,  to  the  west  front  of  the  church,  with  which  this  part 
was  united  by  a  circular  staircase  turret,  may  yet  be  traced. 


BOUCHARDY  AND  EDMUND  KEAN. 

O  OME  curious  volumes  of  a  magazine  called  Le  Monde  Drama- 
O  tique,  which  was  published  in  Paris,  with  a  frontispiece  by 
Cfilestin  Nanteuil,  in  1835,  and  of  which  we  have  said  something 
on  a  former  occasion,  contain,  amongst  other  odd  matter,  a  story 
or  sketch,  in  two  numbers,  from  the  pen  of  the  prolific 
M.  Bouchardy,  which  he  called  “Two  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  a 
Great  Actor.”  The  first  episode  is,  in  some  ways,  the  more  re¬ 
markable  of  the  two.  It  introduces  us  to  a  tavern  in  the  suburbs 
of  Manchester,  where  three  men,  a  young  woman,  and  some  chil¬ 
dren  were  sitting  at  supper.  From  the  odd  appearance,  says 
M.  Bouchardy,  of  these  people,  from  the  mixed  nature  of  their 
language  and  their  costume,  and  from  the  shrunken  dimensions  of 
their  baggage,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  comedians,  not 
comedians  of  the  successful  and  kid-gloved  kind,  “  mais  de  ceux 
dont  la  vie  n’est  qu’une  longue  comedie,  et  que  l'on  nomine  en 
France  baladins  et  en  Angleterre  stroUng  players.”  Then  we  have 
a  not  very  original  description  of  the  life  of  “  stroling  players”; 
and  a  statement  that  these  particular  “  stroling  players  ”  were 
accustomed  on  fine  evenings  to  play  at  five,  and  to  have  supper  at 
ten,  and  on  wet  evenings  to  have  supper  at  ten  and  begin  the 
performance  at  eleven.  On  this  occasion  it  had  been  wet ;  it  was 
past  ten,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  beginning.  “Old  Jack  Bob,” 
who  was  three  gentlemen  in  one — manager,  stage  manager,  and 
acting  manager — had  turned  his  collar  above  his  ears,  pulled  his 
hat  low  down  on  his  forehead,  and  was  walking  round 
and  round  the  table  in  a  depressed  way  which  was  not 
usual  with  him.  “  Par  Dieu,  Master  Bob,”  cried  Tom  Cove,  the 
clown,  “  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  a  funeral.”  “Come, Bob,” 
cried  Jackson,  the  bass,  “  we  are  never  certain  of  a  breakfast  : 
at  least  make  sure  of  your  supper.”  Jack  Bob,  however,  replied 
that  he  was  neither  hungry  nur  thirsty,  went  on  to  make  some  sen¬ 
tentious  remarks  upon  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  landlord  in  good 
humour,  and  wound  up  by  observing  that  to-morrow  they  might 
be  worse  olf  than  to-night.  “  Do  you  not  see  that  one  of  our  com¬ 
pany  is  missing — and  that  one — ”  “  David  !  David !  ”  exclaimed 

Betty  the  young,  Betty  the  fair,  Betty  the  graceful,  who  had  just 
given  a  cull' to  one  of  the  children.  “  Oui,  David,  reprit  Jack 
Bob,  lui,  qui  nous  avait  promis  de  ne  rester  que  quelques  heures 
chez  le  due  de  Bedfort,  et  qui  n’a  pas  reparu  depuis  deux 
jours  entiers.”  Jack  Bob  went  911  to  ask  who  was  to  play 
harlequin  and  Shylock  if  David  did  not  return,  who  was 
to  sing  liule  Britannia  with  spirit  and  energy  enough  to  make 
the  audience  join  in  the  chorus,  who,  in  fine,  but  David 
was  the  soul  of  the  company?  Tom  Cove  suggested  that 
perhaps  David  would  return  in  time;  but  Jack  Bob  scouted 
the  suggestion,  and  announced  his  conviction  that  David  was  tired 
of  his  present  life,  that  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Due  de 
Bedfort,  and  that  he  was  an  ingrate.  “  Master  Bob,”  said  Tom 
Cove,  “  you  have  lost  your  wits.”  Betty  then  burst  into  an 
eloquent  defence  of  David,  which  she  broke  off  blushing,  and 
fearing  she  had  said  too  much.  The  “  leading  juvenile  ”  also 
threw  himself  into  the  discussion ;  and,  ill  the  middle  of  it 
all,  the  missing  David  appeared.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
through  the  round  of  his  performances  ;  that  he  was  “  las  de  la 
vue  des  dues  et  des  comtes,  fatigue  de  l’odeur  de  muse  de3 
duchesses  et  comtesses”;  and  that  he  was  hungry;  and  there¬ 
upon  he  ordered  supper  for  the  whole  company.  “  Quel  festin  ! 
On  y  but  du  porter,  on  y  but  de  Yale,  puis  les  esprits  s’animerent 
et  l’on  fit  du  grog  et  du  punch”;  and  then,  after  a  merry 
evening,  everybody  wanted  to  go  to  bed  except  David,  who  called 
wildly  for  champagne.  At  this  the  prudent  Jackson  and  Jack 
Bob  became  alarmed ;  but  David  exclaimed,  “  Allons,  Tome 
Cove,  ces  deux  vieillards  sont  devenus  stupides  commes  des 
Cassandres  ;  deinande  du  champagne  et  triuquons.”  Tom,  or 
Tome,  Cove  wisely  replied  that  he  was  willing  enough  to 
drink  champagne,  but  didn’t  see  where  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  was  to  come  from  ;  and,  finally,  David  flourished  a  five-pound 
note.  “  Qu'on  m'appoiite  pour  cinq  guinees  de  champagne  ;  puis  il 
se  mit  a  chanter  de  toute  la  force  de  ses  poumons.” 

The  sight  of  the  bank-note  filled  his  companions  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  terror,  and  Jack  Bob  set  the  example,  which  they  all 
followed,  of  silently  going  out  of  the  room,  leaving  David  to  finish 
the  bottle  alone  and  to  go  to  sleep  under  the  table.  In  the 
morning  he  was  awakened  by  Jack  Bob,  who  said  to  him  in 
mournful  tones : — “  Get  up.  Here  is  your  harlequin’s  dress. 
Take  it,  make  your  way  across  the  woods,  and  may  Heaven 
forgive  and  help  you.  As  for  you,  you  are  young,  active,  and 
clever.  You  will  always  be  able  to  make  a  living  so  long  as  you 
keep  beyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of  the  law.  But  as  for  us,  what 
shall  we  do  without  you  ?”...“  Ah  !  malheureux !  dit  Bob  d’une 
voix  chevrotante,  j’ai  perdu  onze  enfants  sans  les  pleurer  et  je  te 
pleure  aujourd’hui ;  puis  il  essuya  ses  yeux  avec,  sa  manche 
et  sortit  en  murmurant  quelques  mots  que  David  ne  put  saisir.” 
Presently  “  Betty  la  blonde  ”  came  in  ready  dressed  for  a  journey, 
and  explained  that,  as  it  was  decided  that  David  must  leave  the 
troop,  she  was  determined  to  go  with  him.  On  his  asking  what 
was  the  meaning  of  all  this,  she  explained  that  the  others  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  part  company  with  him,  as 
they  had  no  wishj  to  be  hanged  with  him.  “  Et  pourquoi  serai- 
je  pendu?  dit  Dfivid  en  riant  aux  dclats.  Pour  vol,  a  ce  que  dit 
Jack  Bob.”  On  ^earning  that  they  were  convinced  he  had  stolen 
the  bank-note  of'  the  night  before,  David  did  what  was,  of 
course,  the  proper  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances — that  is, 
he  bit  his  lips,  knitted  his.  brows,  and  strode  up  and  down 
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the  room  in  the  greatest  agitation.  Then  he  went  indig¬ 
nantly  to  his  companions,  seized  the  unhappy  Jack  13ob  by 
the  collar,  and  crying,  “  Tn  vas  venir  avec  moi  sur  l’heure,” 
dragged  him  to  the  street  door.  At  this  point  the  innkeeper 
intervened,  clamouring  for  payment,  and,  unable  to  stop  David, 
girded  up  liis  loins,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  close  at  the  actor's 
heels.  In  this  way  the  three  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Due  de 
Dedfort,  when,  despite  the  impertinence  and  opposition  of  the 
valets,  David,  followed  by  his  two  companions,  made  his  way 
across  the  splendid  rooms  to  the  bedside  of  the  Duke,  where  he 
exclaimed,  “  Pardon,  ruylord,  si  j’interromps  votre  sommeil,  mais 
quand  il  s'agit  de  son  honneur  un  pauvre  diable  a  le  droit  de 
frapper  a  toute  heure  a  la  porte  d’un  due.’’  The  Duke,  “  un  peu 
surpris,”  as  well  he  might  be,  sat  up  to  listen  to  David's  story, 
and  then,  “  curieux  de  compliquer  l'aventure,”  said  that  he  had 
never  given  him  a  live-pound  note.  “  Vous  mentez,”  cried 
David,  and  handed  him  the  note,  which  the  Duke  looked  at 
attentively,  and  then,  explaining  that  he  must  have  given  it  to  him 
in  mistake  for  a  ten-pound  note,  produced  a  ten-pound  note,  which 
he  handed  to  David  with  a  request  to  be  left  in  peace. 
The  money  thus  happily  got  was  immediately  spent,  and  next 
evening  the  “  stroliug  players  ”  were  as  badly  off  as  before.  “  Et 
vingt  ans  plus  tard  David  avait  change  son  habit  harlequin  contre 
ceux  d'Othello,  d'Hamlet,  de  Macbeth,  et  de  Richard  III.,  et  avait 
ajoute  au  nom  de  David  ceux  d'Edmund  Kean.” 

This  is  the  first  of  the  two  episodes,  which  is  perhaps  strange 
enough  in  its  way,  but  hardly  so  strange  asBouchardy’s  assertion, 
in  the  second  episode,  that  he  had  the  story  of  “la  banke-note  du 
due  de  Bedfort,”  of  Jack  Bob,  of  Tom  Cove,  and  of  Betty  the  fair, 
from  Kean's  own  lips  at  a  restaurant  in  Paris,  when  he  repeated 
the  very  phrase  of  the  first  episode,  “qu’on  m’apporte  pour  cinq 
guinees  de  champagne.”  Then  he  became  restive,  and  refused 
to  appear  on  the  stage  at  the  appointed  time.  The  occasion  of 
his  obstinacy  was  his  seeing  the  Duchess  de  Berry’s  carriage,  and 
being  told  that  she  had  come  on  purpose  to  see  him  act.  At  this 
he  broke  out  with  a  protestation  that  he  would  ne'  er  let  it  be 
supposed  that  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  London  to  leave 
his  pleasant  after-dinner  period  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  Duchess 
au  hour's  amusement.  “  D’ailleurs,  je  ne  veux  pas  m'exposer  a  la 
critique  des  oisifs  de  la  cour;  si  la  duchesse  n’dtait  pas  venue, 
j’aurais  joue,  sans  doute;  mais  puisqu’elle  est  au  theatre,  je 
vais  derive  de  suite  au  directeur  que  je  suis  alitd.”  Then,  accord-  i 
ing  to  Bouchardy’s  recital,  follow’ed  a  remarkable  scene.  Kean 
told  one  story  alter  another,  with  admirable  spirit  and  success ; 
and  his  faithful  valet  meanwhile  sacrificed  himself  to  his  master’s 
interests  by  drinking  up  all  the  wine  as  fast  as  the  bottles  were 
opened,  so  as  to  prevent  Kean  from  drinkJng  more  than  the  one 
glass  which  was  before  him  when  the  conversation  began.  *At  a 
quarter-past  seven  they  reached  the  theatre,  where  the  curtain 
ought  to  have  risen  at  hall-past  seven.  Kean  was  ready  to  go  on 
the  stage,  but  unluckily  ordered  and  drank  “  un  verre  de  grog” 
and  at  the  same  time  caught  sight  again  of  the  fatal  carriage. 
Then  he  resumed  his  old  argument  against  appearing  on  the  stage 
to  amuse  the  Duchess,  and  began  to  take  off  his  half-assumed 
costume.  It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  after  the  advertised  time  of 
performance  when  he  was  persuaded  to  resume  his  dress  and  play 
liis  part  by  the  ingenious  device  of  a  friend,  who  drew  a  harrowing 
picture  of  the  distress  which  would  be  indicted  on  a  large  number 
of  scene-shifters,  carpenters,  and  supers,  if  the  performance  were 
given  up  at  the  last  moment.  M.  Bouchardy  goes  on  to  give  a 
curious  account  of  what  Kean  did  with  his  money.  A  third,  he 
says,  was  absorbed  by  dishonest  men  of  business  and  false  friends, 
another  third  was  given  away,  and  another  third  “  plutot 
dissipe  que  depense.  ’  This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
“aisance  raisonnable”  which  Bouchardy  says  he  left  b  hind  hint 
came  from,  and  it  is  a  little  amusing,  alter  having  read  the  story, 
to  read  the  author’s  concluding  remarks: — “  Pour  moi,qui  me  suis 
approcko  de  l'homme  qui  avait  fait  battre  taut  de  cueurs  et  verser 
taut  de  larmes,  de  ikounne  qui  avait  tant  joui  et  tant  souffert,  qui 
avait  eu  les  plus  beaux  trionq.lies  et  lea  plus  grands  degouts,  la 
plus  riche  opulence  et  la  plus  froide  misere,  je  me  suis  plu  a 
l’dtudier  consciencieusement.” 


THE  LOST  BALLOON. 

IT  is  almost  impossible  to  think  any  longer  with  hope  of  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Powell  and  of  his  balloon.  Bix  days  have  passed 
since  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  started  from  Bath  with  Captain 
Templer  and  Mr.  Agg  Gardner.  The  upper  air  at  that  time  was 
full  of  snow-clouds,  and  these  it  was  intended  to  examine.  The 
balloon  at  once  rose  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  passing  through 
the  stratum  of  snow-clouds,  an  t  sailed  south-west  over  Wells 
and  Glastonbury.  Here  a  north-west  current  was  lost,  and,  after 
various  attempts  to  hit  oil  the  height  at  which  a  favourable 
current  was  blowing,  the  voy  gers  coasted  to  Symondsbury.  Here 
they  drew  near  enough  the  earth  to  ask  their  way  to  Bridport, 
and  finally  descended  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the 
cliff  above  the  sea.  The  balloon  dragged,  Captain  Templer  fell 
out  and  slightly  injured  himself,  and  this  loss  of  several  stones  of 
ballast  caused  the  balloon  to  rise  several  feet,  while  still  making 
steadily  for  the  cliff  and  the  water  below.  Mr.  Agg  Gardner  now 
dropped  out,  not  without  a  severe  accident ;  and  Captain  Templer, 
throwing  all  his  weigtit  on  the  line,  called  to  l\lr.  Powell  to 
descend  by  it.  But  this  was  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  that  Mr. 


Powell,  who  was  very  expert  in  the  aeronautic  art,  preferred  to 
cling  to  the  balloon  and  its  chances.  He  was  last  seen,  apparently 
perfectly  cool,  waving  his  hands  in  farewell  as  the  balloon  moved 
swiftly  and  inevitably  into  the  growing  darkness  across  the  sea.  Mr. 
Agg  Gardner  was  of  course  prevented  by  the  severe  injury  he  had 
sustained  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  Mr. 
Powell ;  but  Captain  Templer  behaved  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
judgment.  He  had  boats  sent  out  at  once  from  Bridport  in  th© 
direction  the  balloon  was  taking,  and  he  telegraphed  to  Wey¬ 
mouth  for  a  steamer.  But,  when  he  arrived  at  Weymouth,  he 
heard  that  a  balloon  had  been  seen  to  drop  into  the  sea  at  the 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  For  various  reasons  Captain 
Templer  disbelieved  this  report,  which  there  is  now  too  much 
reason  for  supposing  to  be  correct.  It  appears  to  be  probable  that, 
either  because  the  gas  escaped,  or  because  the  balloon  soared  too 
high,  so  that  its  solitary  passenger  was  chilled,  or  for  some  other 
unguessed-at  reason,  Mr.  Powell  lost  command  of  his  vehicle,  and 
sank  with  it  into  the  Channel  not  far  from  Weymouth.  Captain 
Templer  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  secure  information  and  to 
bring  help  to  his  friend.  He  crossed  the  Channel,  he  returned  to 
Weymouth ;  and  since  then  no  possible  chance  of  receiving  in¬ 
formation,  or  of  sending  aid,  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  has 
been  neglected.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  foresee  or  account 
for  the  vagaries  of  a  balloon.  The  currents  of  the  upper  air  may 
be  moving  swiftly  in  one  direction,  while  the  breezes  below  may 
be  moving  slowly  in  another.  But  there  seems  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  balloon  did  not  alter  its  south-east  flight.  Even 
if  we  suppose  that  it  did  not  really  sink  into  the  sea  at  Weymouth, 
Mr.  Powell  must  long  ago  have  drifted  into  the  water  else¬ 
where,  or  have  reached  some  point  of  inhabited  country  whence, 
if  he  was  alive,  he  could  have  telegraphed.  The  only  possible 
gleam  of  hope  is  to  suppose  either  that  he  was  picked  up  by  an 
outward-bound  vessel,  or  that  he  lit,  in  an  unconscious  state,  and 
unable  to  make  himself  understood,  in  some  very  backward  dis¬ 
trict,  where  the  peasants  had  neither  heard  of  his  disappearance 
nor  were  able  to  communicate  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  balloon 
to  the  papers. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  exact  manner  of  Mr.  Powell’s  disappear¬ 
ance  will  remain  for  ever  unascertained.  The  sea  or  the  land  will 
give  up  some  traces  of  the  large  and  most  ill-fated  balloon  in  which 
he  passed  away  out  of  men’s  sight,  in  a  manner  so  strange  and  so- 
;  impressive  to  the  imagination.  Fishing-boats  will  search  the  sea 
i  and  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Channel.  Every  vessel  is  on  the  out¬ 
look,  and  rewards  have  been  offered  at  all  the  ports.  The 
“  Saladin,”  in  which  Mr.  Powell  disappeared,  seems  to  have  been- 
very  unmanageable  even  for  a  balloon.  It  was  the  Great  Eastern 
of  balloons,  very  large,  unwieldy,  and  unlucky.  It  began  its 
career  in  a  captive  flight,  by  jolting  Captain  Elsdale  up  and  down 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings  near  the  Royal  Arsenal.  Next  it  just 
missed  by  a  liair’s-breadth  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s.  Thirdly,  it 
jerked  Captain  Lee  on  to  a  gasometer,  and  then  shot  up  into  the 
air  with  Captain  Templer,  who  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  was 
rendered  almost  insensible,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  run 
aivay  with.  On  another  occasion  this  unwieldy  balloon  behaved 
so  dangerously  that  Captain  Elsdale  had  to  escape  by  sliding 
down  a  rope,  a  hundred  feet  long,  into  a  boat.  To  slide  down  in 
this  way  was,  as  we  saw,  Mr.  Powell’s  last  chance  of  escaping 
from  his  dangerous  vehicle.  Almost  the  only  source  of  consola¬ 
tion  in  connexion  with  his  disappearance  is  the  reflection  that  he 
had  not  acted  in  an  imprudent  or  foolhardy  manner  ;  that  he  had 
fitted  himself  by  long  experience,  and  by  the  lessons  of  experts, 
for  the  most  adventurous  of  all  the  methods  by  which  men 
seek  to  widen  the  boundaries  of  science.  The  pursuit  of  the 
aeronaut  is  not  merely  danger  and  adventure.  Even  were  it  so, 
little  perhaps  could  be  said  against  an  amusement  which  is 
exhilarating,  and  which  demands  a  cool  head  and  steady  nerves 
from  its  votaries.  But  ballooning  actually  and  directly  adds  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  meteorological  conditions  of  our  planet, 
and  probably  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  services  of 
the  art  of  Icarus.  From  the  very  beginning  of  aeronautic 
science  people  perceived  its  great  military  importance — or,  rather, 
its  great  promise  as  an  addition  to  the  mechanism  of  war.  A 
school  of  aeronautic  science  was  founded  at  Meudon  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  a  balloon  was  made 
for  each  of  the  four  national  armies.  The  enemy  was  recon¬ 
noitred  from  a  balloon  before  the  battle  of  Fleurus;  and  the 
French  may,  or  may  not,  have  owed  their  victory  to  the 
information  thus  obtained.  But,  whether  the  French  learned 
much  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  less  scientific  enemy 
was  much  vexed  and  annoyed  by  being  overlooked  in  this 
newfangled  and  unsportsmanlike  manner.  A  balloon  was  sent  up 
before  Solferino  ;  and  the  Americans  were  not  a  people  to  neglect 
balloons  in  their  great  civil  war.  The  French,  who  invented 
balloons,  have  derived  more  military  and  political  benefit  from 
them  than  any  other  people.  Sixty-four  balloons  were  sent  up 
during  the  siege  of  Paris;  and  sixty-two  accomplished  their 
voyage  in  safety,  as  far  as  reaching  dry  land  went.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  balloons  have  a  military  future  before  them,  even 
if  the  nations’  airy  armies  do  not  take  to  fighting  in  the  central 
blue  in  the  usually  quoted  manner.  For  revolutionary  purposes, 
too,  they  may  be  found  of  use,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Nihilists 
lately  proposed  to  shell  the  Czar's  palace  by  dropping  dynamite 
from  a  balloon. 

Balloons  were  au  invention  that,  like  priuting,  came  almost  at 
once  to  all  the  perfection  that  they  have  yet  attained.  Persons 
in  the  past  had  invented  plenty  of  balloons.  The  Jesuit 
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Schott's  would  have  heen  a  splendid  balloon.  All  that  he 
needed  for  its  construction  was  a  quantity  of  the  thin  ethereal 
substance  which,  he  believed,  floated  above  our  atmosphere,  But 
how  was  Schott  to  obtain  it  ?  The  Greek  Prometheus,  like  the 
parallel  hero  of  the  Iroquois,  was  carried  up  to  the  heavens  by 
birds,  which  obligingly  stretched  their  wings  beneath  his  body. 
But  in  Schott’s  time  the  birds  were  wilder  and  less  serviceable. 
Lauretus  Laurus’s  idea  of  a  balloon  was  to  fill  a  leathern  ball  or 
a  swan's  egg  with  nitre,  sulphur,  or  quicksilver,  and  then  to  ex¬ 
pose  it  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  the  bag,  or  egg,  would  ascend 
with  a  solemn  and  graceful  motion.  Laurusalso  averred  that  hen’s 
eggs  tilled  with  dew  would  do  the  trick.  These  ideas  were 
worthy  of  Lord  Verulam's  dieaming  moments.  Francis  Lana  (1670; 
started  the  first  sound  idea,  lie  proposed  to  buoy  up  a  basket 
with  copper  balls  from  which  the  air  had  been  exhausted,  and  to 
rig  the  basket  with  a  lug-sail,  liis  calculations  were  beautiful,  but 
in  practice  his  balloon  was  uulike  Galileo’s  world— it  did  not  move. 
The  first  balloon  that  ever  explored  “  the  cold  blue  fields  and  folds 
of  uir”  was  that  of  the  Montgolfier  brothers.  It  ascended  at 
Annouay  on  the  5  th  of  June,  1 783.  This  balloon  was  a  linen  globe, 
inflated  over  a  large  fire  of  chopped  straw.  As  the  air  cooled,  the 
balloon,  having  no  source  of  heat  within  it,  rapidly  descended. 

The  eagle,  according  to  the  poet  of  the  Anti- Jacobin,  seeks 
the  air,  “not  so  the  tortoise,  and  still  less  the  bear.”  The  first 
animals  which  ever  really  sought  the  liquid  air  in  a  balloon,  were 
unadventurous  in  character,  being  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
which  went  up  at  Versailles,  on  September  19,  1783.  All  sped 
well,  except  that  the  sheep,  a  mouton  enrage,  attacked,  and,  we 
regret  to  say  it,  kicked  the  cock,  and  broke  nis  wing.  In  less  than 
a  month  after  this  experiment,  l’ilatre  de  liozier  went  up  in  a 
balloon,  and  flights  became  quite  common.  The  two  most  ad¬ 
venturous  of  balloon  voyages  that  have  ever  been  suggested 
are  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  Pole.  The  former  has  attracted  the  disinterested 
attention  of  Mr.  Barnum  ;  the  latter  has  been  a  good  deal 
talked  of,  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  at¬ 
tempted.  The  diiliculty  is  that  a  person  starting  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  find  himself  at  the  North  Pole, 
while  a  person  making  for  the  North  Pole  may  find  himself  be¬ 
calmed  over  the  Atlantic.  No  amount  of  ingenuity  has  ever 
overcome  the  diiliculty  of  steering  a  balloon.  Till  balloons  can 
be  steered  no  one  should  start  for  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon 
whose  life  is  not  vile  damnum.  Our  ancestors,  with  their  straight¬ 
forward  views  of  the  propriety  of  utilizing  criminals,  would  have 
started  a  crew  of  malefactors  lor  the  Pole.  Probably  a  mutiny 
would  have  broken  out,  and  a  mutiny  on  board  a  balloon  is  one  of 
the  most  fearful  events  that  can  be  conceived.  Or  perhaps  the 
crew,  descending  among  Esquimaux  that  knew  not  white  men 
or  firearms,  would  infallibly  have  been  recognized  and  detained 
as  gods  by  these  blameless  Hyperboreans. 


PIKE’S  PEAK. 

IN  some  weathers  it  is  pleasant  to  take  refuge  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Switzerland,  or  to  explore  the  Highlands  or  the  Lake 
country,  if  the  clouds  hold  up.  But  to  flatten  one’s  nose  against 
the  misty  window  panes  of  a  mountain  inn  for  a  week  together  is 
not  exhilarating.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Pocky  Mountains 
such  an  experience  is  almost  unknown.  There  it  is  as  certain  to  be 
fine  as  it  is  certain  to  he  wet  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  when  the  rain 
dues  tall  it  usually  pours  and  has  done  with  it.  Notwithstanding 
these  occasional  downpours,  the  air  is  so  dry  that  the  highest  of 
the  Pocky  Mountains  is  as  free  from  snow  during  the  month  of 
August  as  Ben  Nevis,  though  several  peaks  rise  well  above  the 
level  of  14,000  feet.  Pines  contrive  to  struggle  up  to  the  12,000 
l'eet  line,  and  the  clearness  of  the  air  dwarfs  distances,  so  that 
there  is  hardly  any  indication  by  which  the  height  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  can  he  gauged  by  the  eye.  The  distant  view  of  the  range  is 
by  no  means  striking,  and  cannot  compare  with  the  view  of  the 
Oberland  from  Berne ;  but  the  deep  canons  and  huge  fantastically 
shaped  and  coloured  rocks  form  a  most  curious  and  interesting 
spectacle.  Several  huge  masses  of  red  sandstone  rise  350  feet 
straight  out  of  the  ground  on  what  appear  to  be  very  insufficient 
bases.  One  is,  moreover,  much  impressed  with  the  appearance 
of  unstable  equilibrium  assumed  by  enormous  rocks  poised  some¬ 
how  upon  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Again,  by  taking 
the  trouble  to  walk  or  ride  up  anjr  high  peak,  a  view  over  the 
prairies  of  unsurpassed  extent  may  be  obtained,  and  the  path  can 
scarcely  fail  to  lie  through  a  picturesque  country.  A  common 
excursion  to  make  is  from  Manitou,  a  village  about  seventy  miles 
due  south  of  Denver,  lying  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  prairie, 
and  a  little  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak, 
some  twelve  miles  distant  and  8,000  feet  higher.  On  the  summit 
a  weather-signal  station  is  built. 

Manitou  is  charmingly  situate,  with  beautiful  walks,  rides,  and 
drives  in  all  directions.  It  boasts  medicinal  springs,  and  is  as¬ 
serted  to  enjoy  the  finest  climate  in  the  States  for  consumptive 
and  asthmatic  patients.  Hence  from  June  to  October  the  hill¬ 
sides  are  dotted  with  tents  inhabited  by  invalids  who  wish  to 
combine  economy  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh  air.  The 
village  counts  among  the  attractions  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a 
newly  discovered  cave  of  considerable  dimensions,  containing  a 
fair  show  of  stalactites.  One  of  the  two  lucky  explorers  y  10  re¬ 
vealed  this  feature  ot  interest  to  the  public  was  for  thirty-two  years 


engaged  asa  lawj'er  in  office  work  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  had  to  throw  up  his  profession  and  take  to  digging 
or  any  other  outdoor  employment  he  could  get.  He  and  a  friend 
bought  the  limestone  rock  enclosing  the  cave  as  a  commercial 
speculation  for  burning  lime  ;  but  the  cavity  has  proved  much 
more  valuable  than  the  solid  rock,  for  visitors  this  summer  have 
been  plentiful  at  a  dollar  a  head.  Manitou  is  well  supplied  with 
riding  horses  and  light  carriages  known  as  “buggies.”  On  re¬ 
turning  from  a  ride  you  have  no  difficulty  in  taking  or  sending 
your  horse  back  to  his  stable  ;  you  simply  throw  the  reins  over 
the  high  Mexican  pommel  with  which  your  saddle  is  decorated, 
and  he  finds  his  own  way  to  his  stall  at  a  canter.  It  is  said  that 
if  a  visitor  has  the  misfortune  to  tumble  off,  his  steed  never  loses 
any  time  in  notifying  the  fact  at  headquarters.  We  may  mention 
that  the  llocky  Mountains  are  overrun  by  pretty  little  creatures  of 
engaging  habits,  called  “  chipmunks.”  They  somewhat  resemble 
squirrels,  except  that  their  tails  are  not  so  bushy,  and  that  the 
female  is  beautifully  marked  ou  the  hack.  Should  the  traveller 
sit  down  to  enjoy  a  sandwich  in  some  secluded  nook,  he  will  find 
that  his  proceedings  are  watched  with  intense  interest  by  these 
little  creatures  from  every  point  of  vantage.  Lured  ou  to  taste  a 
crumb  or  two  flung  towards  them,  they  will  soon  advance  within 
arm’s  length,  and  there  proceed  to  sit  up  and  discuss  their  food 
quite  at  leisure,  keeping,  however,  their  bright  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  intruder,  so  as  to  elude  capture.  Sometimes  the  possession 
of  a  choice  morsel  will  he  hotly  contested  between  two  or  more 
chipmunks  under  one’s  very  nose.  The  victor  in  the  strife  guards 
his  treasure  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  as  he  is  quite  aware  that 
the  defeated  competitors  have  only  retired  as  far  as  the  nearest 
post  of  observation,  and  tire  ready  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
any  remissness  on  his  part.  They  are  said  to  be  easily  tamed — 
indeed  in  their  natural  state  they  are  the  tamest  of  wild  animals 
— and  according  to  local  report  they  have  always  thriven  in  cap¬ 
tivity  wherever  they  have  been  taken.  The  claims  of  the  chip¬ 
munk  as  a  domestic  pet  seem  to  us  to  rank  in  all  respects  higher 
than  those  of  the  prairie  dog,  an  animal  of  very  inferior  presence, 
with  nothing  to  recommend  him  except  an  amiable  disposition, 
with  which  his  rival  is  endowed  in  quite  as  large  a  measure. 

The  ascent  of  Pike’s  Peak  is  usually  made  on  horseback;  for, 
just  as  in  Switzerland  no  one  rides  who  can  walk,  so  in  America 
no  one  walks  who  can  ride — the  guides  themselves  accompany  the 
expedition  un  horseback.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  on  attaining  aa 
altitude  of  about  12,000  feet,  the  pedestrian  is  attacked  with  a 
feeling  of  extreme  lassitude  and  oppression  not  experienced  on  the 
Swiss  Alps  even  at  much  higher  altitudes.  This  statement  we 
do  not  make  only  on  our  own  authority.  We  have  the  assurance 
of  a  very  distinguished  mountaineer,  well  acquainted  with 
Switzerland  and  the  ranges  of  Central  Asia,  that  it  was  as  much 
as  he  could  do  to  struggle  up  to  the  top  of  Pike’s  Peak.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  party  will  unnounce  their  intention  of  going  up  the 
Peak  on  foot  to  sse  the  sunrise  therefrom,  and  will  make  great 
preparations  accordingly.  They  will  start  early  the  previous 
afternoon  with  a  goodly  supply  of  wraps  and  food,  carrying  re¬ 
volvers  to  intimidate  the  bears  ;  but,  according  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  signal-station  before  mentioned,  they  usually  arrive  some¬ 
where  about  10  a.m.,  and  are  content  to  see  the  sunrise  from  a  much 
lower  level.  Should  you  chance  to  fall  in  with  a  “  sunrise”  party  on 
the  mountain,  you  will  find  they  area  little  tetchy  if  you  condole 
with  them  on  the  incomplete  success  of  their  expedition,  and  they  will 
assure  you  with  some  warmth  that  sunrises  can  be  seen  just 
as  well  from  the  precise  spot  attained  by  them  as  from  ,-*jy  more 
elevated  position.  After  this  assurance  you  would  do  well  to  drop 
the  subject.  The  path  all  the  way  up  is  perfectly  well  defined,  and 
no  guide  is  needed.  Wherever  any  reasonable  doubt  can  arise  a 
signpost  reassures  the  traveller.  It  is  practicable  by  moonlight, 
even  through  the  forest,  and  a  revolver  is  not  a  necessary  part  of 
the  outfit,  the  chance  of  encountering  a  bear  being  remote  in  the 
extreme.  The  mountain  buck,  a  species  of  wild  ram  much  affected 
by  the  sportsman,  is  not  unlrequently  met  with.  Towards  the  top 
the  path  becomes  bare  and  uninteresting,  but  for  most  of  the  way 
the  scenery  is  picturesque,  bold,  and  diversified.  From  the  stony 
plateau  ou  which  the  weather-signal  station  is  built  one  can  see 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  over  the  prairie,  and  ou  the 
opposite  side  a  long  range  of  mountains  is  visible.  The  station  is 
a  substantial  building,  containing  three  or  four  rooms,  in  which 
the  tsvo  permanent  inhabitants  contrive  to  look  very  cheerful. 
The  furniture  of  the  principal  chamber  in  this  highest  inhabited 
house  in  the  world — 14,150  feet  above  the  sea-level — consists  of 
an  elaborate  writing-desk,  a  large  wooden  bed,  a  few  book-shelves, 
well  filled,  a  stove,  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs.  One  of  the  signal¬ 
men,  an  ex-first-lieutenant  in  the  American  army,  dispenses 
hospitality  for  a  consideration.  A  cup  of  coffee  with  condensed 
milk  costs  25  cents,  or  is.,  and  the  charge  is  the  same  for  a  glass 
of  lemonade.  The  gallant  officer  is  much  pleased  with  his  quarters, 
in  spite  of  the  low  winter  temperature,  the  mercury,  or  rather  the 
spirit  thermometer,  having  been  known  to  recede  to  470  below  zero. 
He  affirms  that  he  never  had  a  good  night's  rest  till  he  attained  his 
present  elevation,  having  previously  suffered  from  asthma.  The 
number  of  signalmen  attached  to  the  station  is  three,  of  whom  two 
are  always  there.  Their  experience  of  climatic  changes  must  be  inter¬ 
esting,  as  furious  thunderstorms  take  place  with  short  notice,  and 
heavy  gales  come  on  quite  suddenly  in  a  clear  sky, blowing  over  with¬ 
out  a  drop  of  rain,  on  which  occasions  the  dust  is  intolerable.  It  may 
he  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  information  not  to  he  found  in  the 
guide-books,  that  Colorado  swarms  with  household  flies  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  amount  to  a  perfect  nuisance. 
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Another  word  of  warning1  to  the  tourist.  Let  no  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  an  American  watering-place,  albeit  in  the  ltoeky 
Mountains,  he  can  indulge  unremarked  upon  in  eccentricities 
or  deficiencies  of  costume  which  he  would  not  venture  upon 
in  a  good  hotel  at  Torquay.  Englishmen  who  disregard  the 
amenities  of  society  in  the  matter  of  dres3  unwittingly  arouse 
feelings  of  the  bitterest  animosity  in  the  breast  of  the  fair 
American,  who  considers  herself  entitled  to  be  treated  with 
respect  even  by  dukes  and  earls.  Civilization  in  the  West  is 
rapidly  advancing.  Denver  is  rightfully  entitled  to  be  called  a 
city,  inasmuch  as  it  boasts  a  cathedral,  a  bishop,  and  a  dean. 
Already  lamentations  are  heard  in  the  Denver  Tribune  over  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  local  leaders  of  fashion.  It  is  remarked  in 
the  columns  of  the  same  journal  that  it  is  no  longer  a  common 
practice  to  walk  about  the  streets  with  trousers  tucked  inside  a 
pair  of  Wellingtons,  and  for  our  part  we  fully  believe  the  day  will 
come  when  it  will  be  possible  to  put  a  brand-new  pair  of  boots 
outside  one’s  bedroom  door  to  be  cleaned,  in  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tion  that  they  will  not  be  appropriated. 


UNITED  STATES  SILVER  COINAGE. 

IN  his  Report,  transmitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's 
Message,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends  the 
repeal  of  that  portion  of  the  Bland  Act  which  makes  obligatory 
the  coinage  of  not  less  than  two  million  dollars  of  silver  each 
month,  and  he  also  recommends  that  the  silver  certificates  should 
be  withdrawn  and  cancelled.  Mr.  Folger  does  not  make  these  recom¬ 
mendations  as  a  monometallist.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly 
states  that  his  object  is  to  bring  about  a  concert  among  the 
European  nations  upon  the  silver  question.  In  other  words,  he 
wishes  to  put  pressure  upon  England  and  Germany  to  compel 
them  to  agree  to  the  proposals  made  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Con¬ 
ference  by  the  United  States  and  France.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Conference  was  adjourned  until  April  next,  and  American 
bimetallists  have  persuaded  themselves  that,  if  Congress  would 
suspend  the  coinage  of  silver,  both  England  and  Germany 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  bimetallism.  We  find  the 
reasons  put  forward  for  the  recommendations  by  no  means  con¬ 
clusive.  As  regards  the  silver  certificates,  we  may  perhaps  explain 
that  they  are  in  the  nature  of  deposit  receipts,  and  that  they  pass 
current  in  the  United  States  as  money.  Every  holder  of  silver  iD 
the  United  States  may  lodge  the  metal  in  the  Treasury  and  re¬ 
ceive  for  it  a  certificate  which  entitles  him  to  the  silver  at  any 
future  time  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  it.  Meanwhile  the  certifi¬ 
cate  passes  from  hand  to  hand  just  as  if  it  were  a  Treasury  note, 
and  therefore  goes  to  increase  the  paper  circulation.  By  Act  of 
Congress  the  number  of  greenbacks  cannot  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  ;  and  the  effect,  though  not  the  intention,  of  legislation 
has  also  limited  the  issue  of  bank-notes.  The  issue  of  gold  and 
silver  certificates  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  paper  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  can  be  increased,  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  public  to  obtain  these  certificates  is  strong  proof 
of  the  great  preference  of  the  people  i'or  paper  as  opposed  to 
coin.  In  fact,  Mr.  Sherman,  just  before  he  retired  from  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  authorized  the  sale  of  silver 
certificates  for  gold.  lie  found  that  the  silver  coinage  remained 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  aud,  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  more 
gold,  he  offered  to  sell  silver  certificates  to  any  one  who  wished 
for  them  in  exchange  for  gold.  The  eagerness  of  the  public  for 
this  new  form  of  paper  money  was  such  that  the  whole  of  the 
silver  certificates  which  the  Government  was  able  to  sell  has  been 
bought  up,  and  the  certificates  so  bought  were  sent  to  the  South 
and  West.  This  eased  the  demand  for  gold  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  arisen  when  the  movement  of  the  crops  began  this 
autumn.  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however,  looks 
with  disfavour  on  these  silver  certificates,  and  lie  states  truly  that 
their  tendency  is  to  displace  coin,  and  at  the  same  time  to^  over¬ 
burden  the  Treasury  with  the  silver  which  has  accumulated  in 
such  an  amount  as  to  constitute  a  real  incumbrance  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  this,  of  course,  is  a  mere  detail  affecting  only  the 
United  States.  The  question  of  interest  to  other  countries  is  the 
recommendation  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  altogether, 
leaving  only  such  a  discretion  to  the  Treasury  as  will  enable  it  to 
meet  actual  demands. 

The  reasons  put  forward  for  the  recommendations,  as  we  have 
already  said,  are  not  satisfactory.  Mr.  Folger  argues  that  the 
United  States  cannot  give  up  gold  altogether ;  and  that,  as  the 
European  Powers  are  not  willmg  to  adopt  bimetallism,  the  United 
States  alone  are  not  able  to  keep  up  the  value  of  silver.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  United  States,  as  things  now  stand,  have  to  buy  of 
others  on  a  gold  basis  and  sell  to  them  on  a  silver  basis — that  is 
to  say,  that  while  the  United  States  have  to  pay  gold  for  all  their 
purchases,  they  can  be  paid  in  silver  for  their  sales.  Now  this 
is  not  correct.  The  Bland  Act,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
authorizes  only  the  United  States  Government  itself  to  coin 
silver  to  the  extent  of  i  t  less  than  two  million  dollars,  or 
more  than  four  million  dob  rs  a  mouth;  consequently,  no  foreign 
purchaser  of  American  goo  ■  can  pay  in  silver,  because  he  cannot 
send  the  silver  to  the  Ann-  iean  mints  to  have  it  there  coined. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  during  the  past  three  years 
the  United  States  have  taken  from  Europe  nearly  forty  millions 
sterling  in  gold,  while  they  have  not  taken  an  ounce  of  silver,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  have  sold  silver  to  Europe,  though,  it  is  true,  only 


to  a  small  amount.  But  while  the  danger  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Folger  is  unreal,  there  is  unquestionably  a  danger  in  the  present 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States.  As  long  as  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  country  continues — as  long,  that  is,  as  its  crops 
are  abundant  and  the  demands  of  Europe  for  its  corn,  cattle,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  are  on  the  present  scale — the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  obtain  as  much  gold  as  they  please,  and  either  retain  or  sell 
silver  as  suits  them.  But  if  adversity  were  to  follow  prosperity, 
if  the  crops  were  to  fail  or  the  exports  to  fall  off’,  and  the  imports 
to  increase,  then  the  United  States  would  become  indebted  to 
Europe,  and  would  have  to  pay  their  debts  in  gold.  Where  two 
metals  circulate  side  by  side  in  the  same  country  with  equal  effi¬ 
cacy  to  discharge  debt,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  debtor  will 
choose  the  cheaper  metal  rather  than  the  dearer.  In  the  open 
markets  of  the  world  silver  is  about  12  per  cent,  lower  in  value 
than  gold,  and,  consequently,  an  American  having  to  pay  a  debt  in 
Europe  would  send  abroad  the  gold  which  is  full  value  all  over  the 
world,  and  would  keep  at  home  the  silver  which  at  home  is  of 
as  much  efficacy  in  discharging  debt  as  gold,  but  abroad  would 
be  1 2  per  cent,  less  efficient.  Consequently,  whenever  a  time 
of  great  depression  in  the  United  States  returns,  there  will 
be  au  export  of  gold,  and  silver  will  tend  to  take  its  place. 
This  is  the  great  objection  to  bimetallism  everywhere,  and 
it  is  an  objection  in  the  United  States  just  as  much  as 
elsewhere.  Whether  the  export  of  gold  is  ever  likely  to 
assume  such  proportions  as  would  render  the  United  States 
unable  to  discharge  their  obligations  in  gold,  is  a  question  open  to 
doubt.  In  California,  for  instance,  all  through  the  time  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  gold  continued  in  circulation, 
greenbacks  being  almost  unknown  there.  And  it  may  be  argued 
that  a  country  growing  in  wealth  aud  population  so  rapidly  as  the 
United  States  is  never  likely  to  be  deprived  of  all  its  gold.  But, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  undoubtedly  the  tendency  of  a  double 
standard  is  what  we  describe  it ;  and,  had  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  based  his  recommendation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland  Act 
upon  this  ground,  his  position  would  be  unassailable.  But,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  it  are  different. 
It  is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  coerce 
England  and  Germany  into  bimetallism. 

How  far  the  recommendation  is  likely  to  be  successful  in 
Congress  is  a  question  not  easily  answered  as  yet.  It  is  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  an  American  Cabinet  Minister  is  not  like  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  this  country.  He  is  not  the  leader,  or  even 
one  of  the  leaders,  of  his  party.  lie  does  not  even  necessarily  hold 
any  position  in  politics.  lie  may,  in  fact,  be  raised  from  obscurity 
by  the  mere  choice  of  the  President.  His  recommendation, 
therefore,  carries  no  special  weight  with  it ;  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  Mr.  Folger,  who  was  the  Chief  Judge  in  one  of  the 
State  Courts  of  New  York,  is  singularly  devoid  of  influence  with 
his  party.  The  mere  recommendation  of  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  therefore,  will  carry  no  weight  with  it  unless  the 
feelings  of  the  party  happen  to  be  in  the  same  direction.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  the  new  President  will  be  able  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  over  the  discussions  in  Congress.  President 
Arthur  succeeds  to  office  by  a  mere  accident.  lie  was  not 
chosen  by  his  party1  as  a  candidate ;  and  the  electors,  in 
voting  for  him,  had  no  expectation  that  he  would  so  soon 
succeed  to  the  first  place  in  the  State.  Although,  then,  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  endorses  the  recommendations  of  his  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  endorsement  is  not  likely  to  carry  with  it  any 
great  weight.  And,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  iu  Congress,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  in  favour  of  a  repeal 
of  the  Bland  Act.  The  Republican  party  is  Protectionist  for  all 
American  industries,  and  silver-mining  is  a  great  American  in¬ 
dustry.  The  proposal,  in  fact,  is  to  deprive  silver-mining  alone  of 
all  industries  of  the  United  States  of  protection,  with  the  certain 
result  of  reducing  its  price  very  seriously.  The  silver  interest 
throughout  the  country  may  be  counted  upon  confidently  to  oppose 
the  recommendation  by  every  means  in  its  power  ;  and,  as  the 
whole  Protectionist  party  is  threatened  by  the  agitation  for  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff',  all  the  Protectionists  will  be  likely  to  rally  to 
the  aid  of  the  silver  party,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  thereby  assist¬ 
ance  for  themselves.  And  they  will  be  strengthened  by  all  the 
currency-mongers;  by  the  peopie  who  wish  for  an  enlarged  issue 
of  paper — the  “soft-money  ’  advocates,  as  they  are  called;  by  the 
opponents  of  free  banking :  and  generally  by  all  the  crocheteers, 
as  well  as  by  all  speculators  “  for  the  rise,'’  to  whose  hopes  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  wrould  be  fatal.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country  that  would  lead  Congress 
to  entertain  apprehensions  for  the  stability  of  its  credit.  If  gold 
were  ebbing  away,  Congress  might  be  frightened  into  a  measure 
of  this  kind  to  stop  the  outflow.  But,  on  the  contrary,  gold  has 
been  pouring  into  the  country  in  immense  amounts  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  one  overmastering  fear  amongst  the  trading 
classes  in  Europe  at  present  is  that  the  United  States  may  take 
away  still  more  gold.  The  silver  party,  therefore,  will  be  able  to 
answer  all  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Folger  aud  his  friends  by  the 
irrefutable  assertion  that  the  coinage  of  silver  has  not  prevented 
the  flow  of  immense  masses  of  gold  into  the  United  States,  has 
not  flooded  the  United  States  with  a  silver  currency,  and  has  not 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  amount  of  gold  in  a  very 
short  period.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Congress  will  look  upon  the 
measure  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Folger,  and 
believe  that  it  will  coerce  England  and  Germany  into  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  bimetallism.  To  proclaim  that  bimetallism,  having 
been  tried  in  the  United  States,  is  a  failure  and  has  to  be 
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given  up,  is  liardly  the  way  to  persuade  Europe  to  adopt  bimetal¬ 
lism  ;  and  Americans  are  keen  enough  to  see  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  mode  of  reasoning.  It  does  not  seem  probable,  then,  that  the 
recommendation  will  he  successful  in  Congress;  hut  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  forma  contident  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  As  all  experience  tells  us,  the  decisions  of  delibera¬ 
tive  bodies  are  often  swayed  by  considerations  which  entirely 
escape  the  foreign  observer. 

But,  even  if  the  recommendation  should  be  adopted  by  Congress, 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  the  effect  anticipated.  Mr.  Folger  assumes 
that  if  the  coinage  of  silver  were  suspended,  and  if  the  silver  certifi¬ 
cates  were  withdrawn,  a  void  would  be  created  in  the  circulation 
of  the  United  States  which  would  have  to  be  filled  up  by  gold  ; 
that,  consequently,  a  further  drain  of  gold  from  Europe  would  set 
in  ;  and  that  Europe,  alarmed  by  the  increasing  scarcity  of  gold, 
would  agree  to  accept  bimetallism  to  avert  a  worse  danger.  But 
this  reasoning  appears  to  us  faulty  in  many  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  clear  that  the  circulation  of  the  United  States 
is  now  ample  for  all  purposes.  From  the  experience  of  various 
countries  it  is  observed  that  after  a  long  period  of  depression  the 
•circulation  steadily  increases  for  about  three  years,  when  there 
is  a  stationary  period,  which  again  is  followed  by  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  currency.  Now  the  three  years’  expansion  in 
the  United  States  has  occurred,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
further  expansion  of  any  appreciable  amount  wiil  take  place. 
Should  it,  however,  occur  from  withdrawal  of  the  silver  certificates, 
it  is  probable  that  the  void  thus  caused  may  be  filled  up  by  an  in-^ 
crease  of  bank-notes.  At  present  the  heavy  tax  imposed  upon 
bank  notes  in  the  United  States  prevents  the  expansion  of  the 
note  circulation ;  but  one  of  the  proposals,  not  merely  of  Mr. 
Folger,  but  of  all  parties  in  the  United  States,  is  that  the  tax 
upon  banks  should  be  entirely  repealed.  If  this  is  done,  the 
present  obstacle  to  the  expansion  of  the  note  circulation  would  be 
removed,  and  notes  then  would  naturally  take  the  place  of  the 
silver  certificates  withdrawn.  But  granting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  there  did  arise  a  further  demand  for  gold  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  large  draiu  from  Europe  were  to  set  in, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  would  be  the  struggle  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  All  the  Powers  of  Europe,  small  as  well  as 
great,  may  take  part  in  a  general  war,  because  there  are  only  two 
sides  in  a  general  war,  and  the  smaller  Powers  may  range  them¬ 
selves,  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  iu  the  apprehended  struggle  for  gold  each  State  would  fight 
for  its  own  hand ;  in  other  words,  each  State  would  have  against 
it  all  the  other  States  using  gold.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
such  a  struggle  the  poorer  States  would  at  once  succumb,  and  the 
richer  States  would  retain  their  gold.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France,  can  and 
will  retain  the  gold  needed  by  them  whatever  struggle  may  arise,  and 
that  the  poorer  States,  such  as  Germany  and  Italy,  will  have  to  part 
with  gold,  and  to  put  up  with  other  substitutes.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  a  general  and  prolonged  struggle  making  money  dear,  the 
probable  result  in  the  case  anticipated  would  be  that  the  poorer 
States  which  are  now  aspiring  to  have  a  gold  currency  would  dis¬ 
cover  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  would  either  altogether 
drop  the  gold  currency,  or  would  supplement  it  by  a  silver  cur¬ 
rency.  Moreover,  the  very  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  from  which 
such  dire  results  are  anticipated,  would  make  it  more  advantageous 
for  the  poorer  countries  which  have  still  to  resume  specie  pay¬ 
ments  to  resume  iu  silver.  If  Austria,  for  example,  were  to  decide 
at  once  that  she  would  resume  in  silver,  she  would  be  able  to  do 
so  with  much  less  cost  to  herself  than  if  she  were  to  try  to  obtain 
the  costlier  metal,  gold  ;  and  so  it  would  bo  with  all  the  other 
poorer  States  of  the  Continent.  AVe  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
fear  any  great  disaster  to  Europe,  even  if  the  United  States  did 
pursue  the  policy  retommended|  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  no  mere  coercive  measure  of  the  kind 
will  induce  the  Governments  of  England,  France,  and  Germany 
to  change  their  settled  policy.  For  our  own  Government,  at  any 
rate,  we  may  without  presumption  venture  to  say  that  it  will  not 
he  driven  to  adopt  a  monetary  system  which  it  believes  to  be  bad, 
because  another  Government  drops  that  system. 


REVIEWS. 


BLUNT’S  ANNOTATED  BIBLE.* 

WE  cordially  hail  the  appearance  of  the  concluding  volume  of 
the  most  important  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  numerous  and  valuable 
works.  It  has  the  distinctive  merit  of  being  in  reality  what  he 
claims  for  it  on  his  title-page,  a  “  Household  Commentary  ”  on  the 
whole  Bible,  including  the  Apocrypha,  which  portion  is  entirely 
overlooked  in  more  pretentious  and  costly  editions  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  the  Old  Testament  Mr.  Blunt  had  the  field  pretty  much 
to  himself,  for  no  one  would  think  of  using  for  family  reading 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  learned  and  exhaustive  annotations,  or 
that  very  unequal  and  somewhat  incongruous  collection  of  sepa¬ 

*  The  Annotated  Bible;  being  a  Household  Commentary  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  comp/  eltundiiiy  the  Results  of  Modern  Discovery  and  Criticism.  By 
the  Lev.  John  llnuy  Blunt,  M.A.,  E.B.A.,  Editor  of  “  The  Annotated  Book 
of  Common  Braver,”  "  '1  he  Dictionary  of  Theology,”  &c.  Yol.  III.  The 
New  Testament".  London :  Rivingtons.  1882. 


rate  expositions  of  the  several  inspired  books  which  composes 
The  Speaker's  Commentary.  These  labours,  especially  Bishop 
Wordsworth’s,  bearing  as  they  do  the  impress  of  a  single  earnest 
and  ingenuous  mind,  while  they  are  almost  indispensable  to  the 
student,  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  wider  audience  addressed  by 
our  author.  In  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  his 
difficulties  wax  greater,  and  his  rivals  can  hardly  be  counted  for 
number  and  variety  of  aim.  Canon  Westcott’s  Gospel  of  St.  John 
contributed  to  The  Speaker's  Commentary  will  long  stand  by  itself 
for  freshness  of  conception  and  completeness  of  execution,  the  ripe 
fruit  of  twenty  years  of  toil  and  meditation  ;  while  the  three  volumes 
edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  for  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co., 
amidst  much  that  i3  fanciful  or  weak  even  to  puerility,  must  needs 
afford  scope  for  detailed  explanation  of  a  popular  character  on  a 
scale  which  Mr.  Blunt’s  plan  will  not  allow.  His  best  claim  on 
public  acceptance  is  grounded  on  his  uniform  and  consistent 
treatment  of  every  book  of  Holy  Scripture  consecutively,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  brings  to  bear  as  much  special  learning  as  the 
general  reader  will  appreciate  or  digest,  and  in  regard  to  matters 
of  pure  scholarship  is  more  careful  to  state  clearly  the  results  at 
which  he  has  arrived  than  to  describe  the  processes  by  which  his 
conclusions  have  been  reached. 

Such  a  Commentary  as  these  volumes  embrace  must  of  necessity 
be,  to  some  extent,  a  compilation  ;  but  this  by  no  means  excludes 
originality  and  independence  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  compiler. 
These  characteristics  are  very  conspicuously  exhibited  in  every  part 
of  Mr.  Blunt’s  present  work.  He  is  an  English  Churchman  of  the 
higher  type,  ever  anxious  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  authorized  teaching  of  his  communion  from  Scripture, 
as  Scripture  was  received  and  believed  on  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  Gospel.  Yet,  with  all  his  patent  and  avowed  preposses¬ 
sions  in  behalf  of  Catholic  doctrine,  we  occasional!}'  find  him  over¬ 
cautious  in  adopting  interpretations  well  vouched  for  by  the 
ancient  Fathers.  Thus  in  the  grand  passage  1  Tim.  ii.  15, 
where  the  Authorized  English  Version  gives  for  o-aidijaeraL  dia  rrjs 
reKvoyovias  “  she  shall  be  saved  in  child-bearing” — a  sense  neither* 
suited  to  the  context  nor  easily  extorted  from  the  Greek — the 
Revised  Version  boldly  sets  in  its  text  “she  shall  be  saved  through 
the  child-bearing,”  that  is,  through  the  Incarnation  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  ;  which  is  the  only  meaning  deemed  possible  by  the 
older  interpreters,  and  is  powerfully  vindicated  by  Bishop  Words¬ 
worth,  as  before  him  by  Hammond,  the  most  devout  and.  sober  ot 
our  vernacular  expositors.  Mr.  Blunt,  however,  shrinks  through 
mere  timidity ;  “  although  this  may  be  accepted  as  a  subordinate 
sense,”  he  writes,  “  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  principal  and 
literal  one,”  and  so  falls  back  upon  a  poor  commonplace  reference 
to  John  xvi.  21.  Yret  this  exceptional  error  of  judgment  (in  our 
author’s  case  it  is  very  exceptional)  indicates  a  tone  of  mini! 
which  keeps  him  safe  from  the  rash  surmises  of  modern  speculation, 
and  leads  him  to  suspect  an  ingenious  theory  all  the  more  because 
it  is  new. 

We  meet  with  a  refreshing  example  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  tenacity  of 
old-world  notions  in  his  claiming  for  St.  Paul  the  authorship  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  So  far  as  we  remember,  he  is,  with 
the  exception  of  a  contributor  to  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  the 
only  very  recent  writer  that  has  ventured  to  maintain  this 
opinion.  Dean  Plumptre  has  been  pleased  to  revive  what,  but  for 
his  advocacy,  we  should  have  called  the  idle  guess  of  Martin 
Luther,  who  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  “  although  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  writing  which  can  be  authenticated  as  that  of  Apollos 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  no  ancient  writer 
ever  attributed  any  work  whatever  to  him  ”  (p.  594).  Another 
and  not  less  considerable  scholar  has  proclaimed  from  the  chair  of 
theology  in  a  great  English  University  his  high  gratification  that 
some  second  person,  distinct  from  St.  Paul,  but  as  richly  endowed 
as  he  in  spiritual  wisdom,  had  been  raised  up  to  edify  the  Church 
in  this  noble  Epistle,  and  had  then  fallen  back  into  such  utter 
obscurity  as  to  have  left  not  so  much  as  his  name  behind.  The 
arguments  by  which  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  been 
proved  to  have  penned,  or  at  least  to  have  dictated,  the 
Epistle,  whether  derived  from  patristic  authority,  or  from 
the  place  it  held  in  the  most  venerable  Greek  manuscripts, 
or  from  minute  resemblances  in  style  or  modes  of  thought,  are 
fully  set  forth  in  Mr.  Blunt’s  introduction  to  the  book.  Yet  he, 
too,  has  his  own  peculiar  conjecture  respecting  it,  which,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  is  propounded  by  him  for  the  first  time — 
that,  by  reason  of  its  regular  form  and  didactic  structure,  it  was 
in  substance  the  discourse  delivered  to  the  assembled  Jews  when 
St.  Paul  first  went  to  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  23-29),  supplemented 
by  a  few  insertions  here  and  there,  and  by  the  addition  of  the  last 
chapter  two  years  afterwards,  which  gave  it  the  shape  of  a  circular 
letter.  In  respect  to  another  question  much  debated  of  late 
years — the  date  of  the  Apocalypse — our  author  departs  more  than 
is  his  wont  from  the  tenor  of  early  tradition,  assigning  it  to 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  either  immedi¬ 
ately  before  or  not  long  after  the  death  of  Nero,  June  9th, 
a.d.  68.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  hypothesis  best  suits  the 
literary  phenomena  of  St.  John’s  existing  writings,  and  accounts 
for  the  Hebraic  structure  and  rough  style  of  the  earlier  book  by 
the  supposition  that  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  spent 
amidst  the  culture  of  Asiatic  cities,  intervened  between  the  time 
iu  which  it  was  composed  and  the  writing  of  his  Gospel  and  three 
Epistles.  All  other  arguments  for  so  early  a  date  l'ail  us  when 
closely  examined,  and  it  is  strange  indeed  that  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,  while  Timothy  was  its  Bishop,  should  be  addressed  in 
!  such  language  as  St.  John  employed  in  Rev.  ii.  1 — 7  in  the  very 
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year  that  St.  Paul  died.  The  plea  that  by  the  mystic  number 
666  (Rev.  xiii.  1 8)  Neron  Kesrtr,  expressed  iu  Hebrew  letters,  is  in¬ 
dicated,  i9  not  so  much  as  named  by  Mr.  Blunt.  It  more  fittingly 
commends  itself  to  the  taste  of  Canon  Farrar  and  similar  writers. 

The  praise  we  have  cheerfully  accorded  to  this  Commentary, 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  a  single  mind,  and  so  insuring  a 
general  harmony  of  treatment  throughout  (Vol.  I.  p.  vi.  Preface), 
admits  on  one  point  of  no  slight  modification.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  whole  work  in  the  first  volume  we  have  a  sufficiently  ample 
account,  illustrated  by  a  few  facsimiles,  of  the  chief  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts  which  contain  the  New  Testament  or  parts  thereof,  such  as 
might  readily  be  supposed  to  set  before  the  reader  by  way  of  pre¬ 
paration  some  acquaintance  with  the  evidence  on  which  rests  the 
sacred  text  whose  integrity  cannot  but  nearly  concern  every 
Christian,  and  which  circumstances  have  brought  prominently 
to  the  front  of  late  years.  Not,  of  course,  that  a  Household 
Commentary  can  enter  fully  upon  the  details  of  textual  criticism  ; 
but  that  if  there  are  passages  in  the  English  New  Testament  (and 
there  are  not  a  few)  either  ascertained  to  be  ungen uine,  or  reason¬ 
ably  suspected  to  be  so,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  those  who  under¬ 
take  to  guide  the  simple  reader  to  apprise  him  distinctly  of  the 
fact  by  way  of  putting  the  unwary  on  their  guard.  The  notifica¬ 
tion  may  be  made  very  briefly,  but  in  no  important  case  should 
it  be  overlooked  altogether.  Now  it  is  our  grave  complaint  against 
Mr.  Blunt  that  he  has  grievously  failed  by  omission  in  this  matter. 
Not  that  we  would  wish  him  to  have  troubled  the  minds  or  vexed 
the  patience  of  plain  men  in  weighty  passages  like  Luke  xxiii.  34, 
which  the  exigencies  of  Dr.  Ilort’s  elaborate  and  far-fetched  hypo¬ 
theses  have  forced  him  to  call  in  question,  in  that  instance  sorely 
against  his  own  will  and  instinctive  sense  of  right.  A  capital  error 
of  this  kind  is  best  refuted  by  Mr.  Blunt's  entire  silence ;  but  it  is 
not  fair  that  those  who  use  his  book  should  be  left  quite  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  doubts  cast  by  modern  editors,  however  unjustly,  on 
the  authenticity  of  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  or 
on  the  narrative  of  the  bloody  sweat  (Luke  xxii.  43-44).  Even 
such  palpable  corruptions  as  the  quotation  from  Psalm  xxii.  18,  in 
Matthew  xxvii.  35,  and  “  her’'  in  Lube  ii.  22,  are  allowed  to  pas3 
unchallenged  ;  and,  to  name  three  examples  out  of  hundreds,  he 
ought  surely  to  have  stated  the  difficulty  which  rest9  on  “  ivithout 
a  cause,”  Matthew  v.  22,  on  “  we  have,”  Romans  v.  1,  and  on 
“broken,”  1  Corinthians  xi.  24.  We  must  add,  however,  that 
several  variations  of  prime  importance  (e.g.  Acts  xx.  28,  Eph.  i.  1, 
Col.  ii.  2,  1  John  v.  7-8),  are  marked  by  our  author,  who  refers  in 
each  case  to  Scrivener’s  Introduction  for  a  fuller  account ;  that 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  1  John  ii.  23,  and  the  perplexity  in  Jude,  ver.  5, 
are  carefully  examined  in  his  notes,  although  the  paragraph  John 
vii.  53 — viii.  11  is  more  confidently  upheld  than  the  evidence 
seems  to  warrant,  and  the  case  for  maintaining  Acts  viii.  37  is 
hardly  so  strong  as  is  represented.  Thus  it  is  not  a  systematic 
avoidance  of  the  whole  subject  of  biblical  criticism  that  we  have 
to  deplore  so  much  as  a  fitful,  partial,  and  inadequate  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  which  it  suggests. 

As  the  present  volume  appeared  about  November  1881,  six 
months  after  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  tried  to  find  out  what  influence  the  latter  may 
have  had  on  Mr.  Blunt's  decisions  in  difficult  places.  He  nowhere 
mentions  its  existence,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  and  his  last  note 
on  the  Revelation  bears  date  August  21,  1880.  In  the  preface  also 
to  his  first  volume  (1878)  he  seems  to  speak  of  the  whole  Com¬ 
mentary  as  already  written  (p.  vi.  and  note  2) ;  but  such  expres¬ 
sions  must  obviously  be  understood  to  admit  of  changes  and  in¬ 
sertions  as  the  work  passed  through  the  press.  At  all  events, 
although  for  some  cause  our  author  does  not  name  the 
Revised  Version,  we  find  unmistakable  signs  of  his  having  used  it, 
especially  towards  the  end  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  to  the 
benefit  of  his  own  labours.  But,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  frequent 
throughout  this  Commentary  for  authors  to  be  cited  by  name. 
Dean  Alford’s  and  Mr.  Darby’s  translations  are  laid  under  contri¬ 
bution  in  just  the  same  manner ;  they  are  probably  never  mentioned 
by  name,  nor  in  a  popular  work  like  thi9  is  such  reserve  deserving 
of  censure  ;  it  would  have  been  blameworthy  and  presumptuous, 
through  indolence  or  conceit,  not  to  have  availed  oneself  of  the 
fruits  of  other  men’s  exertions.  To  this  third  volume  is  prefixed 
a  careful  “  Historical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,” 
covering  about  twenty  pages,  wherein  the  temporal  fortunes  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  particularly  of  their  sovereigns  of  the 
Asmonaean  family,  are  distinctly  traced.  Nearly  all  that  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  historical  outline  is  likely  to  be  new  to  the  class 
of  persons  for  whom  Mr.  Blunt  writes.  Less  interesting,  but 
perhaps  quite  as  instructive,  is  a  short  treatise  on  the  Gnostic 
heresy  in  its  infinitely  varied  forms,  which  comprises  an  appendix 
to  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  It  is  a  subject  which  our 
author's  earlier  studies  had  rendered  familiar  to  him,  and  we 
know  not  that  any  competent  judge  can  avoid  assenting  to  his 
conclusions : — 

From  every  point  of  view  Gnosticism  must  be  regarded  as  au  anti- 
christian  school  of  thought.  Springing  up,  as  it  did,  almost  immediately 
after  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith  were  lirst  proclaimed  by 
the  Apostles,  it  represents  the  second  of  the  great  assaults  which  the 
Enemy  of  Christ  made  upon  Him  and  His  work  [the  first  being  mystic  or 
Cabbalistic  Judaism,  according  to  Mr.  Blunt],  Spreading  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  as  it  did,  and  containing  within  the  compass  of  its  doctrines  the 
substance  of  all  later  heresies,  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
system  of  antagonistic  doctrine  that  Christianity  has  ever  had  to  with¬ 
stand. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  very  full  index  of  seventy 
closely  printed  pages,  “  so  arranged  as  to  answer,  to  a  considerable 


extent,  the  purpose  of  a  concordance.”  We  have  found  it  very 
accurate  so  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  test  it,  and  no  one  who  has 
ever  tried  to  execute  such  a  task  can  help  commending  the  patient 
diligence  so  freely  bestowed  upon  it.  Taken  generally,  then,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  recent  Biblical  work  which  more 
completely  answers  the  want  it  was  designed  to  satisfy.  Moderate, 
sufficiently  learned,  rigidly  orthodox  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
we  hope  that  this  Annotated  Bible  will  find  a  place  in  every  family 
whose  head  cares  less  for  that  which  is  novel  than  for  the  time- 
honoured  truths  of  Christian  teaching.  Faults  in  detail  it  of  course 
has,  one  or  two  of  which  we  proceed  to  touch  upon,  but  they  are 
too  few  to  detract  materially  from  the  substantial  merits  of  the 
whole.  Our  editor,  after  his  manner,  does  not  appear  to  name 
Bishop  Lightl'oot’s  splendid  monogram  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  (is  it  fated  to  be  the  last  great  literary  effort  of  that  distin¬ 
guished  prelate  P),  yet  he  cannot  but  have  studied  it,  at  all  events 
when  he  wrote  his  essay  on  Gnosticism.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  Bishop  had  settled  once  for  all  the  true  construction  of 
that  very  hard  verse  Col.  ii.  23.  “  The  preposition  irpus,”  as  he 

states,  “  like  our  English  ‘for,’  when  used  after  words  denoting 
utility,  value,  sufficiency,  &c.,  not  uncommonly  introduces  th^ 
object  to  check,  or  prevent,  or  cure  which  the  thing  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.”  Hence  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  rightly  translated 
in  the  Revised  Version  “  not  of  any  value  against  the  indulgence 
of  the  flesh.”  Mr.  Blunt,  on  the  other  hand,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Alford  and  Darby,  but  with  a  rendering  less  probable  than 
either  of  those  which  they  suggest,  not  only  separates  iu  rtptj  run 
from  vrpbs  TrhijrrfiftvrjU  rr/s  crapnos,  but  favours  us  with  a  note, 
whose  substance  ill  justifies  the  complacency  with  which  it  is  in¬ 
troduced  : — 

The  whole  verse  might  be  better  translated, “  Which  things  have  indeed 
a  lulu  of  wisdom,  iu  voluntary  worship,  and  iu  lowliness  of  mind,  and 
in  punishing  of  a  body  not  honourably  esteemed,  to  the  satisfying  of  the 
fiesh.” 

One  other  attempt  to  draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses,  if  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  involves  a  less  signal  failure  :  — 

2  Tim.  ii.  26. — The  sense  here  is  “  and  that,  at  His  will.  Who  perad- 
venture  will  give  them  repentance  [ver.  25],  they  who  have  been  taken 
captive  by  him  who  has  ensnared  them  may  recover  themselves  out  of  that 
snare  of  the  devil.” 

The  passage  is  hard  enough  any  way  : — ifaypgpevoi  vn  avrov  els 
to  €K€lvov  flehgpa.  Mr.  Blunt  takes  us  to  1  John  iii.  3  to  show 
that  avrov  and  ireivov  must  relate  to  different  persons.  But  to 
whomP  “  Hi3  will”  must  be  God’s  will,  as  the  editor  rightly 
indicates  by  printing  “  His  ”  with  a  capital  letter,  though  the 
capital  is  not  found  either  in  modern  Bibles  or  in  those  of  1611. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  more  natural  to  refer  avrov,  Dot  to 
the  Devil,  hut  hack  to  “  the  Lord's  servant,”  in  ver.  25.  The  Re¬ 
vised  Version,  whose  margin  virtually  agrees  with  Mr.  Blunt, 
and  inserts  a  strong  comma  after  avrov,  bravely  sets  in  its  text 
“  having  been  taken  captive  by  the  Lord’s  servant  unto  the  will  of 
God.” 

One  more  point  only  have  we  space  to  notice  before  parting 
with  this,  on  the  whole,  judicious  and  always  most  useful  Com¬ 
mentary.  Our  author,  iu  his  notes  on  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  has  care¬ 
fully  gathered  up  into  one  view  the  significant  notices  of  Anti¬ 
christ  and  his  kingdom  scattered  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  He  determines  that  they  have  reference  to  no 
power,  prelate,  prince,  or  potentate  hitherto  revealed  to  the 
world,  hut  to  a  real  individual  person  yet  to.  set  himself  up  as  a 
rival  to  Christ  and  God  in  the  season  of  general — almost  uni¬ 
versal — apostasy  which  shall  characterize  the  latter  days  immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  end.  He  furthermore  intimates  that  the  seat  of 
the  deceiver’s  dominion  will  be  some  mighty  city,  a  mystical 
Babylon,  flourishing  in  abundant  wealth,  where,  next  to  Anti¬ 
christ,  money  shall  be  the  object  of  adoration;  some  richer 
London,  nay,  possibly,  some  future  New  York. 


TIIE  HEAD  HUNTERS  OF  BORNEO.* 

IN  these  days  of  rapid  locomotion  we  must  not  he  surprised  at 
finding  a  Scandinavian  in  the  wilds  of  Borneo.  Mr.  Bock  went 
out  to  Sumatra  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Tweeddale, 
and,  while  engaged  there  in  the  collection  of  specimens  of  natural 
history,  was  deputed  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  visit  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Borneo.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  the  author’s 
travels  in  the  comparatively  civilized  country  of  Sumatra,  and  of 
his  adventures  in  scenery  and  among  people  rarely  visited  by  anv 
European.  Readers  will  note  that  the  visit  to  Sumatra,  though 
prior  in  time,  comes  last  in  the  narrative.  Mr.  Bock  has  ob¬ 
viously  many  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  success  in  all  such 
venturous  expeditions.  His  powers  of  endurance  must  have  been 
considerable.  There  is  abundant  proof  that  he  is  a  man  of  tact 
and  resources.  His  health  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered,  though 
he  was  more  than  once  attacked  by  fever  ;  and  while  he  has  wisely 
compressed  the  overland  route  into  half  a  page,  and  only  just 
touched  on  the  sights  of  Sourabaya,  the  remainder  of  his  pages 
are  devoted  to  Dyaks  and  their  customs,  to  some  remarkable 
aborigines  known  as  the  Forest  People,  to  the  Sultan  of  Kcetei,  and 
to  native  habits  and  tropical  vegetation.  In  one  or  two  minor  points 
of  the  outfit  there  was  some  carelessness  shown.  The  author  took 


*  The  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo  :  a  Narrative  of  Travel  up  the  Muhahham 
and  down  the  Barilo ;  also  Journeying s  in  Sumatra.  Bv  Carl  Bock,  late 
Commissioner  for  the  Dutch  Government.  With  I’lates,  Map,  &r.  London  : 
Samp.-on  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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care  to  provide  liimself  ■with,  suitable  clothing,  provisions  in  tin, 
and  an  ample  store  of  presents  to  serve  as  diplomatic  solvents. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  buy  a  couple  of  mosquito  nets, 
and  he  suffered  frightfully  from  these  insects,  owing  to  the  want 
of  this  simple  precaution,  as  must  be  the  case  in  a  tropical  delta. 
Ilis  very  shoe  leather,  too,  was  deficient.  Ou  one  occasion  he 
was  incautious  enough  to  open  an  umbrella  while  on  horse¬ 
back,  frightened  his  steed,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  At 
first  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Malay  language,  but 
we  gather  that  he  made  up  for  this  deficiency  afterwards. 
He  has  given  us  a  short  vocabulary  of  one  dialect  of  the  Dyaks, 
but  he  has  clearly  no  solid  foundation  of  Oriental  literature. 
Malay  phrases  are  given  over  aud  over  again,  coupled  with  some 
terms  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  with  others  which  are  pure 
Persian  or  Arabic.  A  “  bitcbara,”  or  conference  of  chiefs  aud 
people,  is  simply  the  Sanskrit  Vichara.  Slaamat  should  be  written 
Salamat,  and  isabundur  is  the  “  Shah-bunder,”  or  harbour-master, 
a  term  familiar  at  seaports  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Mantri ,  or  minister,  is  pure  Sanskrit.  Hormat — 
it  should  be  hunnat — is  respect  or  honour,  on  which  most 
Orientals  set  a  higher  value  than  on  any  one  moral  quality,  except 
perhaps  female  chastity.  Misigit  is  a  misspelling  of  the  Arabic 
musjid,  a  mosque  ;  and  there  are  divers  other  terms  of  the  precise 
birth  and  derivation  of  which  Mr.  Bock  is  evidently  unconscious. 
In  one  place,  in  the  middle  of  a  dense  forest,  he  saw  a  Hindu  idol, 
said  to  be  of  stone  but  in  reality  of  bronze,  which  he  wished  much 
to  buy.  It  was  known  as  Dingaugi,  and  a  Hutch  writer  quoted 
by  the  author  called  it  Gendawagie.  We  hazard  a  conjecture  that 
the  original  name,  transformed  through  Batavian  and  Dyak 
utterances,  may  have  been  Gunga  Devi,  the  holy  Ganges.  But,  if 
Mr.  Bock  fails  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  linguist,  we  gladly  bear 
testimony  to  his  high  merits  as  a  draughtsman.  The  narrative  is 
helped  aud  illustrated  by  a  few  choice  engravings  and  some  thirty 
coloured  plates  which  are  truly  admirable.  Dyaks  with  their 
shields,  spears,  and  leopard  skins ;  palaces,  huts  of  bamboo,  and 
sepulchres,  in  which  chiefs  lie  in  state  ;  women  adorned  or  rather 
disfigured  by  marks  of  the  tattoo,  with  pendant  ears,  highly 
coloured  head-dresses,  and  gigantic  earrings;  native  servants  with 
smooth  faces  and  light  skins ;  cannibals  aud  human  skulls,  the 
sword,  the  blow-tube,  and  varieties  of  domestic  implements — all  of 
them,  we  apprehend,  taken  originally  on  the  spot  and  under  con¬ 
siderable  difficulties  and  interruptions,  give  a  force  and  a  fulness 
to  Mr.  Bock’s  descriptions  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate.  No  photography  was  resorted  to.  Indeed,  Dyaks, 
who  were  occasionally  suspicious,  would  certainly  have  resented  the 
intrusion  of  a  camera. 

Mr.  Bock's  journeys  may  be  summed  up  as  the  ascent  of 
two  rivers  in  Eastern  Borneo — the  Mahakkain  and  the  Barito 
— varied  by  a  land  journey  which  enabled  him  to  get  from 
one  river  to  the  other,  and  an  occasional  stay  of  days  or  weeks 
at  capitals  or  important  towns  in  the  interior.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  personages  met  in  these  wanderings  was  the  Sultan  of 
Koetei,  a  Mohammedan  potentate  whose  trading  port  is  Samarinda, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mahakkain.  Ilis  capital  is  Tangaroeng, 
higher  up  the  river,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  raised  on  posts  above  the  tidal  waters,  and  some  are 
meie  floating  rafts.  The  eflluvia  from  putrid  fish  and  all  sorts  of 
refuse  are  described  as  abominable.  But  the  Sultan  is  a  man  of 
pleasing  address,  and  of  as  much  progress  as  is  consistent  with 
despotic  power  and  complete  isolation.  If  somewhat  given  to  break 
one  contract  when  a  more  advantageous  oiler  is  received,  he  has  sup¬ 
pressed  the  slave-trade,  and  he  has  grasped  the  idea  that  his 
country  must  be  populous  in  order  to  be  great.  He  takes  interest 
in  European  politics,  and  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Bismarck, 
Yon  Moltke,  aud  other  “  men  of  the  timev”  It  was  perhaps  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  pay  his  household  regularly,  should 
not  punish  theft  sharply7  and  summarily,  or  should  not  take  delight 
in  tbe  national  sport  of  cock-fighting.  He  wms  also  rather  fond  of 
gambling  ;  but,  except  that  he  permitted  his  servants  to  delay  Mr. 
Bock’s  start  up  the  country,  his  treatment  of  the  author  was  kind 
and  considerate ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  felt  that  undelinable 
but  not  ill-grounded  fear  and  dislike  of  white  men,  who  in  the 
East  have  a  knack  of  coming  for  commerce  and  remaining  for  em¬ 
pire.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  Mr.  Bock  got 
a  sight  of  the  Orang  Poonan,  cr  forest  people.  About  a  dozen  of 
these  aborigines  came  to  visit  a  Raja  with  whom  the  author 
was  staying,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  taken  by  a  native 
chief  to  see  how  these  wild  men  lived  in  the  thickest  recesses  of 
the  forest.  These  tribes,  like  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  pass  day 
and  night  entirely  in  the  open  air,  with  no  other  shelter  than 
a  mat.  They  keep  up  fires  all  night.  They  wear  a  head¬ 
dress  and  a  waistcloth  of  bark,  and  eat  monkeys  and  game, 
which  they  kill  with  the  sumpitan  or  blow-tube  and  poisoned 
arrows.  The  women  are  fairer  than  the  Dyaks,  but  very  dirty  in 
their  persons.  They7  welcomed  Mr.  Bock  by7  asking  for  beads  and 
tobacco,  which  were  gladly  given  in  exchange  for  combs  aud  the 
plates  on  which  the  poison  is  prepared.  They  enjoyed  a  good 
meal  of  rice,  as  a  pleasant  change  from  serpents  and  monkeys,  and 
begged  for  empty  cartridge-cases  to  make  ornaments  for  their 
ears.  If  male  specimens  of  these  jungly  folk  have  been  “  inter¬ 
viewed  ”  by  former  travellers,  the  author  may  record  witli  just 
pride  that  no  European  except  himself  has  ever  seen  aud  talked 
with  one  of  their  women. 

But,  after  all,  the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  learn 
more  of  the  Dyaks.  The  Dutch  Government  wanted  a  report  on 
these  barbarians,  and  Mr.  Bock  was  determined  to  visit  them, 


all  hints,  doubts,  fears,  and  impediments  notwithstanding.  A 
chief  of  the  cannibal  Dyaks  is  described  in  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  disagreeable  pages  we  have  lately  read.  Ilis 
appearance  merits  the  term  “  unmatched  physiognomy  ”  which 
Brougham  attributed  to  one  of  the  lying  witnesses  in  Queen 
Caroline’s  trial.  This  wretch  had  just  slaughtered  and,  with  his 
followers,  eaten  up  seventy  victims.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
sketched,  and  presented  the  author  with  two  crania  and  a  shield 
in  return  for  rice,  beads,  and  twenty7-four  yards  of  calico.  A 
high  priestess  of  these  savages  gave  her  own  opinion  on  human 
tlesh,  and  stated  that  the  palms  of  the  hand  were  considered  the 
best  eating — a  preference  which,  we  are  reminded,  was  not  shared 
by  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jezebel.  Of  course  such  a  visit  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  a  war- dance,  which  was  executed 
by  a  Dyak  with  much  shouting,  stamping,  and  flourishing  of  a 
sword,  lor  a  present  of  two  dollars.  A  Dyak  is  never  without 
his  sword  and  his  basket  for  betel  and  tobacco.  Generally  lie 
wears  a  cloth  or  piece  of  bark  round  his  loins,  and  a  covering 
for  the  head  of  the  same  material.  Of  a  chief  in  his  war 
diess  there  is  a  very  good  plate  at  p.  1S4.  The  women  have 
not  much  more  clothing  than  the  men.  The  lobes  of  their 
ears  are  hideously  enlarged  by  artificial  means  ;  and,  when  a 
warrior  has  secured  a  good  many  skulls,  he  is  allowed  to  deck 
his  ears  w  ith  the  canine  teeth  of  a  leopard.  The  minute  descrip¬ 
tions  of  ornaments  and  tattooing  make  up  nearly  a  chapter. 
Quite  as  much  space  is  devoted  to  national  weapons.  Here 
and  there  an  old-fashioned  gun  is  found ;  but  the  native 
armoury  consists  of  the  sword,  or  mandctu,  the  liliaa,  or  wooden 
shield,  the  blowing-tube,  and  the  arrow's  dipped  in  a  poison 
which  enables  the  Dyak  to  bring  down  the  smallest  bird  at  forty  or 
fifty  yards  off  with  unerring  aim.  The  Dyak’s  house  is  very 
properly  raised  off  the  ground,  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  damp ; 
a  precaution  somewhat  neutralized  toy  the  exceeding  filth 
allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  open  platform  which  represents 
the  flooring.  The  chief  material  for  building  is  bamboo,  with  a 
covering  of  palm  leaves  and  wooden  tiles.  The  Dyak  is  an 
msthetic  and  collects  old  china.  When  he  does  not  eat  human 
flesh  he  lives  on  rice,  which  would  give  him  a  plentiful  return  were 
it  not  for  swarms  of  rats  and  mice.  At  other  seasons  the  Dyaks 
collect  resin  and  guttapercha,  and  cut  enormous  quantities  of 
rattans,  which  are  brought  down  the  Barito  on  rafts  and  sold  to 
Chinese  or  Malay  traders.  The  wild  men  of  the  woods  are  the 
chief  suppliers  of  edible  birds’  nests  aud  the  bezoar  stone.  Against 
cannibalism  and  a  passion  for  heads  Mr.  Bock  pleads,  as  a  set-olf, 
the  high  character  of  the  Dyak  for  honesty  and  truthfulness. 
They  have,  all  but  the  chiefs,  one  wife  each  ;  are  great  smokers; 
drink  nothing  spirituous  beyond  a  preparation  of  honey  ;  and  are 
liable  to  lever,  dysentery,  and  diseases  of  the  skin.  In  short,  but 
for  one  practice,  they  would  be  considered  harmless  and  primitive 
people,  less  bigoted  than  Mohammedans  and  far  purer  than  ordi¬ 
nary  Hindus.  But  when  we  are  told  that  no  ceremonies  are 
complete  without  heads ;  that  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  must 
be  sanctified  by  the  capture  of  some  scores  of  enemies  ;  that  men 
are  enslaved  and  reserved  for  tortures  which  exceed  the  refined 
;  cruelty  of  Pawnees  and  Siouxes ;  aud  that  Rajas  and  chiefs  cannot 
understand  our  objections  to  wholesale  murder,  we  can  only 
endorse  the  hope  expressed  by  the  author  to  the  effect  that 
this  practice,  if  persevered  in,  must  lead  to  the  rapid  extinction 
of  the  race.  A  very  curious  feature  in  the  Dyak  religion  is  the 
detail  of  the  actual  route  by  which  a  deceased  chief  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  reach  heaven.  The  pilgrim  iu  his  progress  crosses  rivers, 
climbs  mountains,  goes  through  a  valley  of  tears,  propitiates 
animals,  takes  a  bath,  eats  fruits,  and  is  reunited  to  his  parents. 

It  is  rather  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  barbarities  to  some  of 
Mr.  Bock’s  descriptions  of  tbe  freaks  of  nature  in  this  unexplored 
region.  He  went  to  shoot  boars,  and  after  sharing  in  the  death 
of  six  of  these  animals  he  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  burning  hill  which 
he  was  informed  was  a  coal  formation  that  had  been  on  fire  as 
long  as  any  one  could  remember.  After  leaving  Tangaroeng,  on 
the  Mabakkam,  he  saw  a  lofty  tree  quite  covered  with  bees’  nests  iu 
process  of  construction  and  of  various  sizes ;  the  smallest  was  nearly 
two  feet  long.  But  the  honey  and  the  wax  were  inferior  to  those 
of  colder  climates.  IN  ear  t  his  place  the  effects  of  the  drought  were 
worse  than  in  India,  though  there  was  much  less  population  to 
suffer  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  trees  were  bare  of  leaves-  -a 
rare  sight  at  any  time  of  the  year  in  the  tropics — and  birds  and 
beasts  had  either  migrated  or  had  been  killed  by  the  want  of 
water.  A  narrow  stream,  called  the  Gadung,  led  to  a  lake  which 
seemed  to  have  no  shores — that  is  to  say7,  the  lake  had  overflowed 
and  huge  trees  were  standing  deep  in  the  water.  The  narrative 
here  reminds  us  of  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Amazon  as  described  by 
recent  travellers.  Shortly  after  this  the  party  entered  another 
stream  which  had  only  a  foot  of  water,  and  the  channel  was  so 
i  narrow  that  the  canoe  was  dragged  by  main  force  through  the 
trees,  reeds,  and  grass.  To  this  boating  succeeded  a  march 
j  through  an  undulating  country  and  over  rivulets  aud  streams 
bridged  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting  a  tree  on  the  bank  and 
letting  it  fall  over  the  torrent,  or  else  by  joining  two  bamboos 
together  and  adding  a  slender  railing  three  feet  above  the  foot¬ 
way.  Coolies  with  burdens  easily  trotted  across  these  rickety 
bridges,  while  Mr.  Bock  looked  on  with  amazement,  like  the  Mr. 
Briggs  of  Leech’s  pictures  when  Donald  crossed  a  river.  It  was  at 
this  part  of  the  expedition  that  Mr.  Bock  saw  trees  of  which  the 
roots  grew  ten,  twrelve,  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  soil.  The  roots 
were  interlaced  and  tangled  in  every  direction,  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  springing  not  out  of  the  ground  but  from  the  top  of  this 
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abnormal  growth.  The  explanation  given  is  that  the  soil  is  so 
rich  from  the  decayed  vegetation  of  centuries,  that  the  trees  were 
prematurely  forced  into  the  air  above  ground,  or  had  dragged  the 
roots  up  out  of  the  soil  by  sheer  rapidity  of  growth.  We  hardly 
like  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  violent  tropical  rains  might 
have  washed  away  the  earth  from  the  roots,  though  it  is  clear 
to  us  that  Mr.  Bock  avails  himself  of  the  action  of  rain  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  appearance  of  a  Field  of  Stones  of  every  shape  and 
size,  from  small  pebbles  to  gigantic  boulders  many  tons  in  weight. 
Several  of  these  formations  had  been  overgrown  by  rank  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  the  natives  had  stories  of  subterraneous  caverns,  and, 
we  doubt  not,  of  hidden  treasures.  Mr.  Bock  discards  the 
theory  of  volcanic  agency  to  produce  this  result,  as  there  is  neither 
trace  nor  tradition  of  such  phenomena  in  Borneo.  In  such  descrip¬ 
tive  passages  the  author  is  at  his  best,  and  his  account  of  Band- 
jermasin,  where  a  population  of  38,000  souls  live  in  houses  floating 
or  built  on  piles,  reminds  us  of  Tom  Hood’s  phrase  of  a  “sort  of 
vulgar  Venice,”  applied  by  that  humourist  to  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 
The  notices  of  animals  will  be  interesting  to  naturalists.  There 
is  the  Saat,  or  Gobang,  described  pithily  as  a  stinking  badger,  from 
the  fluid  which  it  emits  from  two  glands  under  its  tail.  The  scent 
is  a  cross  between  Peruvian  guano  and  muriatic  acid.  Then  there 
is  the  binturong,  half  way  between  a  civet  cat  and  a  bear ;  the 
long-nosed  monkey,  from  its  long  fleshy  proboscis ;  the  honey  bear ; 
a  harmless  species  of  leopard,  and  the  tiger  cat.  The  rhinoceros 
is  found  in  South-Eastern  Borneo,  but  not  the  tiger.  The 
jungles  swarm  with  wild  pigs,  and  in  some  of  the  open  districts 
deer  are  plentiful ;  but  we  should  hardly  advise  any  sportsman, 
driven  away  from  England  by  the  Ground  Game  Act,  to  visit 
Borneo  in  the  hope  of  large  bags.  Snakes  are  numerous,  and  ants 
in  Sumatra  were  pests;  but  Mr.  Bock  once  utilized  these  insects  to 
clean  the  head  of  a  fine  tapir.  He  buried  it  in  the  ground  under 
an  ant’s  nest,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  eii'eetually  cleaned  of  all 
corruptible  matter.  His  travels  in  Sumatra  took  the  author 
to  pleasant  bungalows  and  sanatoria  on  the  hills  more  than  3,000 
feet  high,  and  here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  celebrated  native 
hunter  who  could  kill  tigers  single-handed  as  well  as  the  bravest 
of  Indian  shikaris.  We  share  the  author’s  regret  at  the  loss  of  his 
collection  of  skins  by  shipwreck  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  may  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  the  safety  of  his  own.  His  lost  collection  might 
have  gratified  the  zoologists  of  Batavia  or  Amsterdam,  but  it 
would  scarcely  have  enhanced  the  value  of  his  narrative  in  the 
opinion  of  Englishmen. 


A  GRAPE  FROM  A  THORN.* 

R.  PAYN  is  one  of  the  fortunate  novelists  who  predispose 
both  readers  and  reviewers  in  their  favour.  For  he  appears 
to  be  gifted  with  inexhaustible  freshness,  and  his  stories  are  full  of 
varied  interest.  He  constructs  a  clever  plot ;  he  creates  characters 
who  are  not  only  lifelike  but  full  of  life  ;  and,  overflowing  himself 
with  drollery  and  anecdote,  he  makes  even  the  slowest  of  his  slow 
folks  unnaturally  entertaining.  But  as  that  is  a  fault  on  the 
right  side,  it  is  a  fault  to  which  we  take  little  exception.  As  a 
rule,  a  prolific  novelist  is  apt  to  become  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
and  would  speedily  relieve  us  by  committing  literary  suicide,  were 
it  not  for  the  necessities  of  the  circulating  libraries.  But  we  doubt 
if  Mr.  Payn  could  do  himself  greater  justice  were  he  to  bestow 
more  time  and  thought  on  his  productions.  For  the  author  of 
Lost  Sir  Massinyberd  and  By  Proxy  has  naturally  a  brilliant  inven¬ 
tive  faculty,  and  he  draws  readily  for  his  delineations  of  all  manner 
of  men  and  women  on  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  world.  Experience, 
which  has  taught  him  the  tricks  of  his  trade,  has  warned  him  before 
all  things  against  being  tedious.  And  so  in  A  Grape  from  a  Thorn 
he  plunges  at  once  into  the  middle  of  things,  and  introduces  us  to 
the  mixed  society  of  the  novel.  The  company  assembled  for  the 
season  in  the  Ultramarine  Hotel  at  the  rising  watering-place  of 
Wallington  Bay  is  by  no  means  very  select,  although  aspiring  to 
be  super-refined ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  amusing  on  that  account. 
The  queen  of  the  circle  is  a  certain  Mrs.  Armytage,  who  would 
fain  govern  rather  than  reign  constitutionally,  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  mu3t  repress  disaffection  among  the  envious.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  her  struggles  to  assert  her  supremacy  give  occasion 
for  many  lively  passages  of  words,  in  which  Mr.  Payn  shows  him¬ 
self  at  his  best.  There  is  not  one  of  the  party  meeting  daily 
at  the  Ultramarine  talle-  d'hote  who  is  not  something  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  or  an  eccentricity.  Mrs.  Armytage’s  husband  and  pay¬ 
master  is  a  professor  and  savant  of  distinction,  who  devotes 
himself  literally  to  the  pursuit  of  entomology.  Tie  is  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  in  reason  for  a  quiet  life  with  his  wife,  even  to 
the  extent  of  leaving  her  the  lion’s  share  of  the  daily  bottle  of 
champagne,  although  he  likes  the  wine  in  its  way  almost  as  much 
as  his  beetles  and  butterflies.  As  Mrs.  Armytage  can  keep 
her  carriage  and  drink  champagne,  it  may  be  presumed  the 
Armytages  are  sufficiently  well  to  do  in  the  world  ;  but  she 
has  a  rival  near  the  throne  in  a  Mrs.  Jennynge,  who  prides 
herself  on  superior  riches.  Mrs.  Jennynge’s  social  pretensions  are 
bitterly  ridiculed  by  Mrs.  Armytage,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Professor’s  lady  has  reason  ;  for  Mrs.  Jennynge,  who  is 
strongly  suspected  of  having  improved  upon  the  less  aristocratic 
patronymic  of  Jennings,  shows  the  innate  vulgarity  of  the  par- 
venue  in  a  hundred  ways.  We  should  be  more  inclined  to  pity  her 
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daughter,  who  is  keenly  alive  to  her  mother’s  deficiencies,  were  it 
not  that  that  over-dressed  young  woman  has  so  many  foibles 
besides  her  affectations.  Ready  enough  to  remark  these  are  two 
young  men,  whom  Miss  Jennynge  might  have  tried  to  fasci¬ 
nate,  had  it  seemed  better  worth  her  while.  One  of  them  is  a 
Mr.  Felspar,  a  successful  portrait-painter,  who  might  have  made 
a  handsome  income  by  portraits  and  “  pot-boiling,”  had  he  not 
possessed  talents  for  higher  things;  while  Walter  Vernon,  his  in¬ 
separable  friend,  has  hitherto  been  occupied  in  failing  in  literature. 
The  friends,  of  whom  we  are  destined  to  see  a  great  deal,  when 
their  fortunes  come  to  blend  themselves  with  those  of  the  heroine, 
are  singularly  favourable  specimens  of  the  best  class  of  Bohemians, 
and  Mr.  Payn  has  expended  no  little  trouble  on  them.  Although 
they  are  almost  aggressively  indifferent  to  the  conventionalities, 
they  have  a  scrupulous  sense  of  honour,  and  Felspar  at  least  is  cap¬ 
able  of  sublime  self-sacrifice.  But  even  while  enlivening  us  in  his 
merriest  vein,  Mr.  Payn  delights  in  touching  deep  chords  of 
feeling ;  and,  if  he  presents  estimable  people  in  a  ludicrous  light, 
he  is  pretty  sure  to  make  atonement  sooner  or  later.  Thus  the 
placid  Professor  Armytage  musters  courage  to  override  his  im¬ 
perious  wife,  when  he  sees  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of 
generosity ;  and  we  have  a  homely  Devonshire  couple,  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace,  who  shame  their  so-called  betters  by  their  natural 
refinement  when  it  is  a  question  of  gracefully  succouring  the 
friendless.  As  for  Mr.  Aird,  the  wealthy  Anglo-Indian,  who 
treasures  the  memories  of  a  melancholy  past  in  the  person  of  his 
sickly  boy,  we  have  always  suspected  that  any  asperities  in  his 
manner  can  only  be  skin-deep.  Nor  are  we  in  the  least  surprised 
when,  at  the  crisis  of  the  story,  he  appears  as  a  benevolent  deus 
ex  tnachind  to  assure  the  happiness  of  a  pair  of  desponding 
lovers. 

The  most  objectionable  person  in  the  novel,  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  is  the  father  of  the  engaging  heroine — the  scrubby  thorn 
that  has  produced  that  grape  with  its  luscious  sweetness  and  its 
mellow  flavour.  It  is  a  grape,  by  the  way,  that  hangs  above  the 
reach  of  many  gentlemen  who  sigh  and  long  for  it ;  and  yet  none 
of  them,  when  they  see  it  likely  to  be  plucked  by  another,  dare 
in  their  conscience  to  call  it  sour.  As  for  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Joscelyn,  personally  we  rather  like  him.  It  is  very  true  that 
he  is  the  incarnation  of  selfishness  ;  we  hear  that  he  has  behaved 
badly  to  his  wife,  and  we  know  that  he  leaves  his  daughter 
penniless.  But  his  powers  of  courteous  self-command  are  equal 
to  his  capacities  for  self-indulgence,  and  though  his  monologues 
are  generally  pregnant  with  cynicism,  he  can  make  himself  the 
most  agreeable  of  companions.  We  make  large  allowances  for 
the  veteran  man  of  the  world  who  succumbs  to  luxurious  habits 
which  have  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger ;  for  his  conscience 
is  crumpling  the  rose  leaves  he  would  lie  upon,  and  he  makes 
honest  efforts  towards  atonement  according  to  his  lights.  Mr. 
Joscelyn  not  only  manoeuvres  with  astute  diplomacy  to  marry  his 
fair  young  daughter  to  the  valetudinarian  nabob,  whom  he  believes 
to  be  a  worthy  man  at  bottom,  but  he  is  ready  to  throw  himself 
away  on  the  vulgar  Mrs.  Jennynge,  with  the  idea  of  securing 
a  dowry  for  his  child.  And  though  he  values  money,  yet  he 
realizes  full  well  the  price  he  will  have  to  pay  for  Mrs. 
Jennynge’s  wealth.  But  lie  is  aware  that  he  has  the  seeds  of  a 
mortal  disease  which  will  carry  him  off  suddenly,  and  probably 
soon ;  so  he  hope3  to  console  himself  through  the  troubles  of  his 
few  remaining  days  with  the  thought  that  he  has  done  tardy 
justice  to  his  daughter.  Of  course  death  comes  to  upset  one  of  his 
most  unselfish  calculations,  otherwise  the  novel  would  never  have 
been  written.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  Ella  mourns  him 
sincerely,  for,  as  the  young  lady  is  as  sensible  as  she  is  warm¬ 
hearted,  it  proves  that  his  behaviour  to  her  had  blinded  her  to  his 
faults.  The  orphan  is  thrown  upon  the  assistance,  and  almost  upon 
the  charity,  of  strangers,  and  then  it  is  that  the  real  interest  of  the 
novel  begins.  Her  father,  in  his  anxiety  to  assure  her  future,  has 
shown  himself  short-sighted  when  he  meant  to  be  worldly-wise. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  to  save  her  from  the  impulsive  devotion  of 
Vernon,  who  would  naturally  have  welcomed  the  destitution  of 
the  beautiful  orphan  as  affording  a  magnificent  occasion  for  demon¬ 
strating  his  disinterestedness.  And  as  Vernon  had  pledged  his 
word  to  her  father  that  he  would  never  propose  unless  he  had  an 
income  of  i.oool.  per  annum  to  offer,  he  withdraws  in  the  meantime 
into  the  background.  But  the  intentions  Mr.  Joscelyn  entertained 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Aird  have  unhappily  reached  the  ears  of  the 
orphan,  and  raised  an  insuperable  wall  between  her  and  one  who 
would  willingly  have  been  a  munificent  benefactor.  Nevertheless 
Ella  Joscelyn,  though  left  alone  in  the  world,  is  neither  helpless  nor 
friendless.  To  say  nothing  of  sundry  suitors,  more  or  less  eligible, 
who  are  ready  to  marry  her  on  the  slightest  encouragement,  she 
has  won  the  heart  of  the  homely  Mrs.  Wallace,  who  is  only  too 
eager  to  adopt  her.  And  Mrs.  Wallace  is  bitterly  disappointed 
when  an  aunt  of  Ella's  appears  to  offer  the  girl  an  asylum.  In  her 
new  home  she  is  presented  to  a  gentleman  who  is  even  more 
original  than  any  of  those  she  had  made  acquaintance  with  at  the 
Ultramarine  Hotel.  Mr.  Charles  Edward,  the  master  of  the 
sumptuous  establishment  which  her  aunt  superintends  as  lady- 
housekeeper,  believes  himself  to  be  the  legitimate  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  illustrious  line  of  Stewart.  He  exacts  or 
accepts  royal  honours  from  the  small  circle  in  attendance  on  his 
person  ;  and  though  he  inherits  all  the  stupidity  of  the  last  of  his 
race,  he  is  an  honourable,  kindly,  and  well-meaning  gentle¬ 
man.  Moreover,  there  is  no  deception  about  his  riches,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  to  his  royal  pretensions ;  so,  when  he  conde¬ 
scends  to  make  the  Honourable  Miss  Joscelyn  an  offer,  she  might 
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well  Lave  been  flattered,  as  well  as  tempted.  The  only  result, 
however,  is  a  courteous  refusal;  which  compels  her  again  to  shift 
her  quarters.  She  is  rewarded  for  her  sacrifices  and  her  patient 
waiting  by  being  united  at  last  to  the  man  of  her  heart ;  and 
Vernon,  who  has  been  enriched  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Aird,  prepares 
an  agreeable  surprise  for  his  ladylove. 

Our  hasty  sketch  of  the  story  may  have  suggested  an  idea  of  its 
scenes  and  episodes.  Mr.  Payn  exhibits  his  command  of  the 
pathetic,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  when  he  sets 
Miss  Joscelyn  to  nurse  Mr.  Aird’s  invalid  boy.  Little  Davey  has 
been  struck  down  by  a  contagious  fever  ;  and  his  attendants,  while 
running  a  certain  danger,  are  condemned  to  an  irksome  quarantine. 
It  is  natural  enough  that  Ella,  who  loves  the  child,  should  only 
listen  to  the  generous  promptings  of  her  affection ;  but  Ella’s 
father  must  be  consulted  byway  of  preliminary,  and  we  know  that 
Mr.  Joscelyn  is  selfish,  lie  would  be  loth  in  any  case  to  be 

parted  from  his  attentive  companion ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  he 

is  also  alarmed  for  Ella.  So  he  actually  makes  his  calculations 
rather  from  her  point  of  view  than  from  his  own.  She  may  catch 
the  fever,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  long  odds  against  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  should  escape  infection,  she  will  cer¬ 
tainly  win  Mr.  Aird's  eternal  gratitude,  and  so  the  scheme  he 

has  so  nearly  at  heart  will  be  forwarded.  And  Ella,  in  blissful 

unconsciousness,  goes  about  her  duties  of  mercy,  with  the 
results  on  which  her  father  had  confidently  reckoned,  though 
she  reaches  the  goal  of  her  happiness  by  a  different  road.  It 
is  in  touches  like  these  that  Mr.  Payn  shows  the  forethought 
with  which  he  contrives  unsuspected  intricacies  in  his  plots. 
For  the  parts  of  the  plot  fall  so  simply  and  naturally  into  their 
places,  that  unless  we  submit  them  to  critical  examination,  we 
overlook  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  planned.  Then 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  byplay  when  Ella,  who  has  a 
pretty  talent  for  drawing,  is  endeavouring  to  get  an  honest  liveli¬ 
hood  by  illustrating  books  and  periodicals.  And  these  artistic 
efforts  of  hers  offer  great  opportunities  to  her  pair  of  artist  lovers. 
For  Felspar  is  at  least  as  much  in  love  as  Vernon,  and  we  suspect 
that,  as  his  nature  is  far  deeper  and  more  earnest,  the  wound  in 
his  affections  may  never  be  healed.  But,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  he 
hides  his  grief  under  smiles,  although  we  are  conscious  all  the 
time  that  it  must  be  gnawing  at  his  vitals ;  and  the  resolution 
with  which  ^ie  nerves  himself  to  apparent  indifference  is  one  of 
the  happiest  conceptions  in  an  exceedingly  clever  novel. 


MASSON’S  DE  QUINCEY.* 

AS  we  differ  greatly  from  the  estimate  that  Professor  Masson 
has  formed  of  Be  Quincev,  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  we 
are  the  more  ready  to  allow  that  in  his  little  book  there  is  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive.  At  the  same  time  we  most 
heartily  wish  that  it  were  clear  of  those  faults  of  style  which  dis¬ 
figure  so  many  of  the  authors  of  this  age.  It  is  astonishing  that 
a  man  who  is  so  deeply  read  as  Professor  Masson  in  the  great 
English  classics  should  ever  be  tempted  to  desert  them,  and  to 
pass  over  to  the  standards  of  writers  who,  at  their  best,  are 
but  a  set  of  base  imitators.  In  everything  that  he  writes 
he  has  a  meaning;  for  he  is  incapable,  we  feel  sure,  of 
finding  such  satisfaction  in  a  mere  jingle  of  fine  words  as  to 
take  no  thought  for  the  sense.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  always 
see  that  his  language  can  be  strictly  interpreted.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  is  too  colloquial.  Thus  he  describes  Be  Quincey 's  father 
as  “  a  rather  interesting  man.”  Of  a  little  book  he  says : — “  The  per¬ 
formance  is  altogether  very  creditable.”  In  writing  about  the  effect 
produced  on  Be  Quincey  by  the  story  of  Aladdin  he  writes  : — “  It 
was  a  revelation  of  the  universal  connexions  of  things  which 
gave  rise  to  no  end  of  pondering.”  This  over-familiar  style 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  such  passages  as  the  following- — 
“  over  whose  mountains  the  snow  had  come  and  gone  silently  for 
a  thousand  winters,  and  whose  valleys  had  laughed  again  in  equal 
privacy  into  shower  and  sunshine  ”;  “  Wilson’s  magniticentphysique 
and  his  unapproachable  applications  of  it  in  pugilistic  matches,”  and 
his  “  promises  of  some  unusual  form  of  literary  effulgence  not  yet 
distinctly  featured.”  What,  we  may  well  ask,  is  the  unapproach¬ 
able  application  of  a  physique  when  it  comes  to  fisticuff's  ?  If 
one  man  hits  another  in  the  eye  or  on  the  nose,  that  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  called  the  application  of  his  physique;  but  then,  on  the 
very  supposition,  it  is  not  an  unapproachable  application.  In 
what  other  sense  our  author  may  perchance  use  “  unapproachable  ” 
it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire.  "What,  we  may  also  ask,  is  not  yet 
distinctly  featured  ?  We  suppose  that  it  is  neither  promises  nor 
effulgence,  but  only  the  form  of  effulgence.  Yet  the  featured  form 
of  effulgence  has  a  very  strange  sound  to  our  ears.  In  another 
passage  he  writes  of  “  Be  Quiucey’s  discovery  of  the  omnipresence 
of  .  .  .  misery  ...  on  the  skirts  of  smiling  society  or  actually 
within  its  bosom.”  He  is  as  ill-judged  in  thus  limiting  oinnipre- 
sence  by  society’s  skirts,  even  with  its  bosom  thrown  in,  as  he  is 
in  telling  us  that  Edinburgh  had  a  wealth  of  interesting  traditions 
from  the  past ;  as  if  traditions  came  from  the  present  or  the 
future.  A  few  lines  lower  down  we  read  that  “an  unusual 
number  of  persons  of  greater  or  less  note  individually  moved 
among  her  130,000  inhabitants.”  He  might  quite  a3  well 
have  said  that  an  unusual  number  of  individuals  personally 
moved.  After  describing  some  of  his  hero’s  “  general  cha¬ 
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racteristics,”  he  thus  begins  a  fresh  paragraph: — “It  is  an 
important  advance  to  be  able  to  add  that  Be  Quincey 's  writings 
.  .  .  are  all,  or  almost  all,  of  high  quality.”  What  is  this 
advance  that  is  so  important  ?  Nothing  but  the  power  that 
the  author  has  of  making  a  certain  addition  to  his  statements. 
In  introducing  an  extract  from  the  Suspiria  he  writes : — “  It  is 
perhaps  the  highest  and  finest  thing,  and  also  the  most  consti¬ 
tutionally  signiticant,  in  all  Be  Quincey.  Fortunately,  the  essential 
core  of  it  can  be  quoted  entire.”  It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  anv 
core  that  is  not  essential,  for  though  some  animals  have  many 
stomachs,  none,  we  believe,  have  more  hearts  than  one  ;  and  this 
one  they  most  certainty  cannot  do  without.  But,  passing  this  over, 
what  strange  terms  are  these  that  we  lind  in  one  who  sits  in 
judgment  on  the  style  of  an  author,  and  who  tells  those  who  will 
j  not  fall  down  and  worship  the  image  he  has  set  up  that  thev 
are  deficient  in  wing  and  sinew.  The  essential  core  of  the  most 
constitutionally  signiticant  thing  in  all  Be  Quincey  can  be  quoted 
entire !  If  these  are  the  worst  errors  in  language  that  we  can 
bring  against  Professor  Masson,  the  reader  who  is  steeped  in 
modern  literature  may  be  surprised  not  only  at  our  censuring 
them,  but  even  at  our  discovering  them.  Had  they  been  met  with 
in  a  young  author  fresh  from  the  University,  whose  reading  of  the 
ancients  ends  with  Juvenal  and  Tacitus,  and  whose  modern  read¬ 
ing  begins  with  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  should  have 
complimented  him  on  liis  moderation.  But  Professor  Masson,  as 
1  we  have  said,  has  been  trained  in  another  schoul,  and  must  there¬ 
fore  he  held  to  a  stricter  account. 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  the  narrow  space  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal  to  follow  him  through  his  general  estimate  of  Be  Quincev. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  dwelling  on  one  or  two  points 
aloue.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Carlyle’s  Reminiscences — who 
are  they  who  have  not  ? — will  not  have  forgotten  Southey's  out¬ 
burst  of  passion  on  the  question  that  Carlyle  put  to  him : — “  Bo 
you  know  Be  Quincey  ?  ”  “  1  Y'es,  sir,’  said  Southey,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  animosity,  ‘  and,  if  you  have  opportunity,  I'll  thank 
you  to  tell  him  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  living !  ’  .  .  . 
Ilis  face,  as  I  looked  at  it,  was  become  of  slate  colour,  the  eyes 
glancing,  the  attitude  rigid,  the  figure  altogether  a  picture  of 
lihadamanthine  rage — that  is,  rage  conscious  to  itself  of  being  just. 
He  doubtless  felt  I  would  expect  some  explanation  from  him. 
‘  I  have  told  Hartley  Coleridge,’  said  he,  ‘  that  he  ought  to  take 
a  strong  cudgel,  proceed  straight  to  Edinburgh,  and  give 
Be  Quincey,  publicly  id  the  streets  there,  a  sound  beating — as 
a  calumniator,  cowardly  spy,  traitor,  base  betrayer  of  the  hospitable 
social  hearth  for  one  thing  ’ !  ”  Southey’s  anger  had  been  raised — 
most  justly  raised,  we  hold — by  the  “  Sketches  of  Life  and  Manners 
from  the  Autobiography  of  an  English  Opium-Eater  ”  that  were 
then  coming  out  in  Tail's  Magazine  : — 

No  portions  of  tlio  series  [writes  Professor  Masson] •  attracted  greater 
attention  at  the  time,  or  excited  more  wrath  ia  certain  quarters,  than  the 
digressions  upon  the  recently  dead  Coleridge  and  tiie  still  living 
Wordsworth  and  Southey.  Carlyle  has  told  us  how  Southey  in  parti¬ 
cular,  when  he  first  met  him,  flamed  up  on  the  mention  of  De  Quiucey’s 
name,  averring  that  it  would  be  but  a  proper  service  to  good  manners 
if  some  one  were  to  go  to  Edinburgh  and  thrash  the  little  wretch  ;  and 
we  hear  elsewhere  of  the  offence  taken  also  by  the  Wordsworths  and  bv 
members  of  the  Coleridge  family.  Yet,  as  Carlyle  seems  to  have  thought, 
the  complaints  were  excessive.  ,  The  amount  of  personal  gossip  in  the 
papers  was  much  less  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  since;  the 
•■vivisection,”  what  little  there  was  of  it,  was  avowedly  for  scientific 
purposes  ;  and  no  one  could  deuy  the  generosity  of  the  general  estimates. 
The  admiration  expressed  for  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  all  in  all,  in¬ 
deed,  weut  beyond  what  the  work!  even  then  was  willing  to  accord  ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  yet  in  our  literature  any  more 
interesting  accounts  of  flic  philosopher  and  the  poet  than  those  admiring, 
but  sharp-sighted,  papers.  They  aud  the  rest  of  the  articles  m  the  same 
series  were,  at  all  events,  most  acceptable  when  they  appeared  iu  the 
pages  of  7  ait. 

We  cannot  accept  Professor  Masson's  apology  for  his  hero  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  deeply  regret  that  such  an  apology  should  come 
from  him.  Is  Be  Quincey  to  he  excused  because  the  amount  of 
personal  gossip  that  he  wrote  was  much  less  than  wo  have  been 
accustomed  to  since  ?  Wheu  a  man  is  one  of  the  first  to  break 
down  those  harriers  that  are  set  up  for  us  all  by  regard  f  n-  the  feelings 
of  others,  by  respect  for  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  friendship, 
and  by  that  other  kind  of  respect  which  each  must  jealously  main¬ 
tain  for  his  own  character  or  else  hopelessly  fall  away,  it  is  a 
strange  kind  of  doctrine  that  bis  guilt  is  lessened  by  the  still 
greater  excesses  into  which  those  have  fallen  who  have  followed 
iu  his  steps.  Was  Scroggs  alter  this  fashion  whitewashed  bv 
Jeffreys?  That  these  papers  were  most  acceptable  when  they 
appeared  we  can  well  believe.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  sifted 
as  Be  Quincey  was  gifted  turns  a  public  gossip,  and  basely  and 
spitefully  attacks  those  from  whom  he  had  received  nothing  but 
kindness.  Professor  Masson  writes,  “  Yet,  as  Carlvle  seeing  to 
have  thought,  the  complaints  were  excessive.”  He  forgets,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Carlyle  states  that  he  had  read  only  one  of  the 
papers — that,  namely,  on  Coleridge— and  then  adds,  with  a 
mark  of  interrogation,  “  Perhaps  there  had  been  other  more 
criminal  papers,  which  Southey  knew  of  aud  not  I?  ”  We  have 
little  doubt  that  though  Southey  mentioned  only  the  Sketch 
of  Coleridge,  his  fierce  anger  was  in  part  due  to  the  far  grosser 
treatment  which  Wordsworth,  his  with,  and  his  sister  had  ex¬ 
perienced  from  the  Opium-eater.  With  them  Be  Quincey  had 
at  one  time  of  his  life  been  on  terms  of  close  friendship.  “  The 
mile  of  road,”  writes  Professor  Masson,  “  from  his  own  cottage  to 
Wordsworth's  house  of  Allan  Bank  was  his  familiar  walk 
morning  and  evening  from  the  first,  for  the  sake  of  Wordsworth’s 
■  society  and  also  of  Coleridge’s,  so  long  us  Coleridge  remained 
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Wordsworths  guest."  Through  six  or  seven  years  this  close 
intimacy  lasted.  One  of  Wordsworth’s  notes  to  him  ends,  “  Most 
tenderly  and  lovingly,  with  heavy  sorrow  for  you,  my  dear  friend, 
I  remain  yours,  W.  Wordsworth.”  De  Quincey  moved  to 
Edinburgh,  and  many  years  later  published  his  Sketch  of  the 
household,  in  which  he  had  once  been  treated  almost  as  a  brother. 
We  admit  that  he  is  not  sparing  in  his  praises.  Professor  Masson 
is  fully  justified  in  writing  that  the  admiration  expressed  for 
Wordsworth  went  beyond  what  the  world  even  then  was  willing 
to  accord.  But  because  a  man,  each  one  of  us  might  say,  heaps 
praise  on  me  which  perhaps  I  do  not  want,  is  he  justified  there¬ 
fore  in  holding  up  for  the  scoff  of  the  world  my  failings,  and,  what 
is  far  worse,  the  failings  of  my  wife  and  of  my  sister  ?  Perhaps 
I)e  Quincey  in  all  this  was  acting  merely  from  a  kindness  as 
sagacious  as  it  was  unusual.  He,  the  foremost  of  Coleridge’s 
admirers,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  had  found  out,  he  says,  that  that 
writer  had  stolen  whole  passages  from  out-of-the-way  authors. 
He  blazed  his  discovery  abroad — -among  other  reasons  from  his 
desire  “  to  forestall  other  discoverers  who  would  make  a  more  un¬ 
friendly  use  of  the  discovery."  “  I  felt,”  he  adds,  “  that  it  would 
break  the  force  of  the  discovery,  as  an  unmitigated  sort  of  police 
detection,  if  first  of  all  it  had  been  announced  by  one  who,  in  the 
same  breath,  was  professing  an  unshaken  faith  in  Coleridge's  philo¬ 
sophic  power.”  Discoveries  might,  in  like  manner,  be  made  about 
Wordsworth  and  his  family,  but  the  sagacious  friend  and  the 
ardent  admirer  would  once  more  forestall  other  discoverers,  and  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  admiration  for  the  poet  break  the  force  of 
whatever  failings  might  be  found  out  in  the  man,  the  man’s  wife, 
or  the  man's  sister.  Professor  Masson  forgets  that,  though  to 
“  damn  with  faint  praise  ”  is  not  a  bad  mode  of  attack,  yet  to 
damn  with  strong  praise  is  ofttimes  a  still  better.  A  sneer  and  a 
slander  more  easily  make  their  way  when  their  rise  can  be  traced, 
not  to  an  open  enemy,  but  to  one  who  is  avowedly,  and  even  osten¬ 
tatiously,  a  friend.  Antony  did  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  blow 
that  he  meant  to  strike  by  his  protestation  that  Brutus  was  an 
honourable  man. 

The  value  that  Professor  Masson  sets  on  De  Quineey’s  style  is, 
iu  our  opinion,  far  too  high.  It  has,  no  doubt,  one  great  merit ; 
it  is  easy  and  clear.  No  one  ever  has  to  read  a  sentence  twice  in 
order  to  catch  its  meaning.  But  its  ornaments  are  in  excess,  and 
its  beauties  are  too  artificial  to  attract  for  long.  A  little  of  De 
Quincey  is  pleasant  enough  ;  but  a  whole  volume  is  much  more 
than  we  can  endure.  He  is  likely  to  be  enjoyed  more  by  young 
men  than  by  those  who  have  reached  middle  age:  and  perhaps  is 
read  with  most  advantage  by  the  students  at  our  Universities.  To 
them  Professor  Masson’s  little  volume  may  render  somewhat  the 
same  service  as  a  guide  renders  to  the  youthful  mountaineer.  It  will 
open  to  them  a  new,  if  a  somewhat  petty,  land,  in  which  they 
may,  with  some  advantage  to  themselves,  make  a  few  brief  ex¬ 
plorations. 


DRAMATIC  SINGING.* 

THE  condition  of  the  opera  in  England  has  for  some  time  been 
one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  of  modern  society. 
Plutocracism  has  obtained  almost  complete  possession  of  the 
reins,  and  the  result  is  a  species  of  entertainment  which  can¬ 
not  be  called  either  genuinely  artistic,  dramatic,  or  musical. 
The  repertory  consists  chiefly  of  a  dull  round  of  constantly 
recurring  works  of  that  kind  in  which  the  shallow  fussiness 
of  conventional  finales  takes  the  place  of  genuine  dramatic 
climax,  and  the  commonplace  pompous  display  of  theatrical 
pageantry  that  of  genuine  dramatic  effect,  in  which  the  chorus 
singing  is  abominable,  the  acting  uncertain  and  too  often  bad, 
the  instrumentation  generally  poor  and  quite  unworthy  of 
the  superb  band  which  is  called  upon  to  perform  it,  and  the 
language  one  which  is  sometimes  unnatural  to  the  play,  often 
superfluous  to  the  singer,  and  almost  always  incomprehensible  to 
ninety^  per  cent,  of  the  audience.  The  set-off  against  these  dis¬ 
advantages  is  a  string  of  seductive  tunes  and  the  singing  of  the 
most  efficient  vocalizei'3  to  be  found  in  the  circumference  of  the 
globe. 

For  these  advantages  people  continue,  not  only  year  after  year, 
but  decade  after  decade,  to  pay  simply  preposterous  prices.  Many 
do  so  just  because  the  prices  are  preposterous;  some  because 
they  would  not  be  in  comjilete  comfort  in  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintances  if  the  source  of  chit-chat  based  on  a  common  ap¬ 
parent  interest  was  to  fall  short ;  and  some  because  it  is  a  polite 
entertainment,  and  where  the  upper  ten  have  gone  before  the  next 
fifty  will  gladly  follow  after,  tio  the  forces  of  habit,  levity,  and 
vanity  all  conspire  to  support  the  rottenness  of  this  branch  of 
theatrical  development,  and  to  suppress  any  earnest  attempt 
at  improvement.  In  fact,  the  deterioration  of  substance  has 
gone  on  so  long  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  most 
astute  caterer  for  public  improvement  to  patch  it.  The  whole 
raiment  has  got  too  old  and  worn,  and  the  ostensibly  new 
pieces  of  Lohengrin,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Carmen,  Mrjistofelc, 
II  Lemonio,  and  other  less  valuable  fabrics,  which  are  let  in, 
have  only  a  tendency'  to  make  the  whole  fiy  to  pieces.  Most 
publics  do  by7  degrees  get  tired  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  foolish¬ 
ness  ;  and,  as  this  form  of  edification  has  had  a  very  long  spell,  it 
seems  likely  that  its  day7  is  not  far  from  ending,  and  that  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  departure  will  be  adopted. 

*  Dramatic  Stuping,  Physiologically  Estimated.  By  Walter  llayle 
Walshc,  M.D.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Go. 


This  appears  to  be  a  sad  prospect  for  the  only  portion  of 
the  operatic  habitues  for  whom  a  considerate  person  will  feel  a 
touch  of  sympathy.  There  is  amongst  the  inane  crowd  a  group, 
of  diminishing  numbers,  who  take  a  genuine  and  intelligent 
delight  in  the  art  of  singing,  and  understand  and  feel  real  emo¬ 
tional  pleasure  of  a  refined  order  from  its  highest  manifestations 
For  these  the  class  of  works  which  have  so  long  had  almost 
complete  possession  of  the  boards  have  one  decisive  recom¬ 
mendation — in  their  perfect  suitability  to  the  style  of  a  particular 
school  of  singers.  This  school  has  developed  in  the  course  01  cen¬ 
turies,  by  tradition,  observation,  cultivation,  and  some  reasoning, 
an  elaborate  system  of  vocalization,  which  admits  of  almost  infinite 
shades  and  degrees  of  perfection  in  its  application.  The  bom 
singing  creature  is  not  a  common  product ;  but,  when  it  appears,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  be  very  much  before  the  public;  and,  as  the 
genuine  gift  of  song  is  the  one  of  all  others  which  commands  the 
souls  of  the  masses  and  the  purses  of  the  wealthy,  there  has  been 
plenty  of  incentive  as  well  as  fair  opportunity  for  people  to 
take  note  of  the  elements  which  produce  so  remark  ible  a 
result.  In  the  development  of  this  partly  artificial  system  the 
field  has  been  narrowed  by  the  tendency  of  the  born  singing 
creature  to  sprinsr  from  one  part  of  Europe,  and  to  sing  one  lan¬ 
guage,  from  which  such  generalizations  as  were  attempted  were  in¬ 
evitably  drawn.  As  if  to  restrict  matters  yet  further,  a  particubr 
school  of  opera  writers  grew  up  which  played  in  and  in  with  the 
singers,  and  considered  vocalization  and  vocal  effect  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  to  the  derogation  of  everything  else.  In  the  earh 
stages,  before  conventional  ossification  set  in,  this  resulted  often 
enough  in  music  which  was  the  genuine  result  of  musical  fee! 
ing  ;  and  though  the  range  of  development  could  not  be  extensive 
on  such  terms,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  composition^  to  the 
requirements  of  the  singers  produced  works  of  art  capable  of  being 
a  source  of  long-continued  and  refined,  if  not  very  deep-si-atei, 
enjoyment. 

A  desire  to  rouse  a  wider  and  more  intelligent  appreciation  oi 
this  particular  kind  of  musical  enjoyment  appears  to  have  led  one 
who  evidently  belongs  to  the  most  reasonable  and  cultivated  class 
of  habitues  of  modern  opera  to  publish  a  simple  analysis  of  the 
aspects  and  elements  of  what  he  calls  dramatic  singing.  Iu  this 
attempt  everything  but  the  singing  element  is  to  be  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  the  several  attributes  and  elements  of  th^t  portion  of 
the  art  alone  are  to  be  quantitatively  estimated.  In  setting  out, 
the  writer  endeavours  to  forestall  the  possible  charge  of  hyper- 
criticism,  by  protesting  that,  though  he  may,  by  the  unwise,  be 
“  contemptuously  likened  to  the  critic  who  measured  the  merits  of 
Garrick’s  soliloquy  with  his  stop-watch,"  “  the  habitual  analysis 
of  vocal  data  need  not  lead  to  ridiculous  severity  in  critical 
examination.”  This  is  obviously  quite  beside  the  point ;  for  it  is 
not  the  “  ridiculous  severity  ”  of  such  a  plan  which  is  objection¬ 
able,  but  its  complete  inapplicability.  However,  the  wiiter,  in 
the  course  of  his  work,  carries  sutiicient  sympathy  with  him  ,o 
prove  that  personally  his  objects  and  hi3  enjoyments  are  alike  free 
from  the  taint  of  pedantry;  but  he  canuot,  unfortunately,  be 
freed  from  the  charge  of  helping  others  to  what  he  escapes  "him¬ 
self.  The  art  of  music  is  at  present  in  a  peculiarly  uncomfortable 
and  unhappy  stage  of  analysis.  Mathematicians  have  begun  to 
find  music  a  pleasant  field  for  interesting  and  often  futile  calcula¬ 
tions;  philosophers  for  the  development  of  hazardous  hypo¬ 
theses  ;  and  a  few  writers,  who  are  not  philosophers,  for  the 
building  up  of  reputations  for  wisdom  on  the  shadowy  foundation 
of  public  innocence.  Consequently,  it  is  easy  and  natural  for  people 
to  pick  up  all  sorts  of  elementary  theories  and  a  few  facts,  and 
thereby  to  make  a  show  of  refinement  and  cultivation  by  criti¬ 
cizing  works  of  art  and  artistic  performances  from  a  ridiculously 
trivial  point  of  view.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  necessary  stage  in 
public  education,  as  it  is  in  the  development  of  individuals;  but 
it  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  works  which  supply  them  with  matters 
whose  very  nature  suggests  misapplication  can  do  little  more  than 
lead  them  further  astray. 

The  outline  of  the  system  proposed  is  as  follows.  The  essen* 
tial  vocal  attributes  are  first  divided  into  compass,  volume,  sus¬ 
tained  power,  equality  of  power  throughout  the  entire  vocal 
range,  quality,  tellingness,  certainty,  and  freshness.  Each  of 
these  is  discussed  separately,  and  a  little  incidental  informa¬ 
tion  is  putin  on  any  interesting  facts  connected  with  them, 'and 
then  taking  zero  to  represent  average  powers,  plus  and  minus 
numbers  are  given  to  express  the  amount  of  relative  value  of 
each  “  essential  attribute”  in  the  sum  total.  Vocalization  is  then 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  dividing  it  oil’  into  intonation, 
time  or  rhythm,  production  of  voice  or  articulation,  flexibility  or 
fluency,  transition  from  chest  voice  to  falsetto,  and  vocal  style  or 
embellishment.  Finally,  the  elements  of  dramatic  expression  are 
divided  into  the  just  adaptation  of  style  to  the  nature  of  the 
sentiment  signified,  the  adaptation  of  style  to  the  character 
portrayed,  and  the  appropriateness  of  delivery  to  the  national 
style  of  music.  The  first  in  this  last  division  is  a  very  important 
point  indeed,  and  practically  includes  the  second  ;  and  they,  taken 
together  and  formulated  with  a  little  more  breadth  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  might  well  make  a  subject  for  a  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting  works  good  deal  larger  than  the  entire  volume  under  con¬ 
sideration.  But  here  the  means  taken  for  bringing  the  matter  home 
to  the  reader  are  chiefly  the  quoting  of  a  number  of  “  vocalizing 
feats,”  examples  of  drinking  songs,  tender  songs,  and  love  songs, 
from  works  such  ns  Marta,  Norma,  Gazza  Ladra,  Traviata,  Lurline, 
Trovatore,  Facorita,  and  a  few  of  better  stamp,  and  possibly  tome  of 
the  opposite,  and  leaving  the  anxious  student  to  apply  his  plus  and 
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minus  numbers  according  to  the  lights  of  his  own  helplessness.  The 
sum  total  of  the  theory  is,  that  dramatic  singing  may  be  divided  oil’ 
into  seventeen  attributes,  to  which  different  numerical  values  may 
be  assigned  in  supposed  conformity  with  their  relative  importance ; 
the  entire  collection,  amounting  to  +172  for  supreme  efficiency  in 
every  department,  and  —  1 7 1  for  the  supreme  reverse.  At  the 
outset  this  appears  a  serious  matter  for  the  critic  of  musical 
•dramatic  performances ;  and  the  only  outlook  which  appears  pos¬ 
sible  for  people  of  earnest  disposition  is  to  give  up  librettos  or 
scores,  and  take  with  them  to  the  opera  a  slate,  or  some  well  and 
widely  ruled  foolscap  paper  with  the  names  of  the  performers 
written  conveniently  ;  and  as  they  successively  go  through  their 
allotted  task,  jot  down,  with  a  view  to  striking  a  fair  average, 
the  amount  of  plus  and  minus  attributable  to  the  singers'  re¬ 
spective  capacities  or  incapacities,  with  a  distinct  recollection 
that  each  attribute  is  relative  to  sixteen  others,  to  all  of  which 
.numbers  varying  in  amount  have  been  assigned.  The  opera- 
goer  will  also  have  to  consider  further  that  no  singer  ever  sang 
at  quite  the  same  level  every  night,  and  that  one  part  of 
the  same  performance  may  be  languid,  and  another  at  a  strong  pitch 
of  dramatic  vigour.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  half  a  dozen 
critics  all  present  at  fifty  performances  of  half  a  dozen  identical 
singers  would  be  able  to  agree  at  the  end  on  the  amounts 
to  be  assigned  for  each  attribute  to  each  singer,  and  if  they 
could,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  they  would  gain  by  it. 
An  impresario  would  not  engage  an  artist  chosen  on  such 
terms,  and  a  musician  asked  to  accept  a  judgment  so  arrived  at 
would  probably  shrug  his  shoulders.  The  impracticability  of  the 
scheme  is  manifest  on  other  grounds.  It  emphasizes  the  singing 
part  of  the  performance  beyond  its  due  measure.  It  treats  the 
matter  in  a  form  which  few  of  the  class  who  frequent  the  particular 
kind  of  entertainment  as  at  present  constituted  are  likely  to  trouble 
themselves  with,  while  people  who  are  seriously  inclined  will  either 
find  it  too  elementary  and  superhcial,  or  think  that  the  assigning 
of  numerical  equivalents  is  quite  as  open  to  disagreement  in  detail 
as  unassisted  personal  feeling  is  in  general.  Moreover,  if  the 
book  is  really  intended  “  for  persons  devoid  of  musical  education  ” 
to  enable  them  “  to  determine  the  mechanism  and  gauge  the  just¬ 
ness  of  effects  agreeable  or  the  reverse  produced  on  their  emotion 
and  intellect  by  the  music  declaimed  or  sung,"  it  must  be  answered 
that  the  treatment  of  the  various  points  is  not  full  enough,  or 
particular  enough,  to  enable  them  to  make  just  estimate  of  the 
points  to  be  considered,  and  could  not  be  made  effective  in  any¬ 
thing  like  the  limits  given.  And,  lastly,  the  most  vital  point 
of  all  is  really  left  almost  untouched.  The  highest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  dramatic  singing  come  from  the  indefinable  power  of  the 
rare  ideal  artist,  gifted  with  soul,  intelligence,  penetration,  and 
nervous  force,  who  has  the  supreme  gift  to  realize  emotionally  the 
highest  dramatic  purpose  of  the  composer  and  the  poet,  and  so  to 
balance  the  situations  of  the  drama  in  their  relative  prominence  and 
importance  in  the  unfolding  of  the  story,  and  to  vary  the  force  of 
accent  and  the  relation  of  phrase  in  the  declamation  at  the  most 
prominent  crises  in  the  action,  as  to  make  the  hearer  feel 
them  in  his  own  person.  These  are  things  to  which  the 
attributes  discussed  in  the  book  are  of  secondary  importance,  and 
the  idea  of  assigning  to  them  numerical  values  in  relative  proportion 
seems  preposterous.  The  other  attributes  must  be  present  in  due 
proportion  almost  as  a  sine  qud  non ;  and  if  they  are,  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  give  them  such  minute  attention  in  any  genuine 
artistic  performance,  while  if  they  are  not,  the  matter  is  superfluous 
altogether.  For  the  rest,  the  writer  is  clearly  highly  cultivated  in 
various  directions,  experienced  in  matters  concerning  the  art  of 
singing,  and  familiar  with  Messrs.  Helmholtz,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Darwin,  and  the  classics;  and,  while  possessed  of  wonderful 
capacity  for  the  appreciation  of  what  is  good,  rather  indis¬ 
criminate  both  in  his  admiration  and  in  his  choice  of  test  ex¬ 
amples.  The  book  does,  as  before  observed,  arouse  sympathy  not 
a  little,  especially  in  parts  which  deal  with  things  generally  and 
-without  assigning  numerical  equivalents.  The  description  of  sensa¬ 
tions  derived  from  a  first  hearing  of  the  Vorspiel  of  Lohengrin  is 
interesting,  and  so  also  are  some  words  upon  the  relation  between 
the  speculations  of  mathematicians  and  the  inspiration  of  com¬ 
posers.  In  some  places  the  writer  seems  almost  to  call  up  evidence 
against  himself,  as  when  he  quotes,  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
singers  over  their  audience,  “  Si  vis  me  flere,  primum  dolenduui  est 
tibi.’’  To  this  a  numerical  equivalent  might  be  theoretically,  but 
scarcely  practically,  applied.  In  another  place  he  says,  “  Tho 
intellect  in  truth  plays  a  governing  part  in  the  proper  delivery  of 
emotional  song  the  same  in  essence  as,  though  less  in  degree  than, 
in  the  inventions  of  the  composer.”  For  this  and  some  correlative 
matters  there  appear  to  be  no  numerical  values  assigned. 

There  are  many  remarks  and  criticisms  which  are  just  in  con¬ 
ception  and  clear  in  statement,  and  it  seems  probable  that,  if  the 
space  given  to  the  consideration  of  numerical  equivalents  had 
been  occupied  by  more  of  the  same  calibre,  the  work  as  a 
whole  would  have  been  of  more  general  value,  as  well  as  of  more 
attractive  quality. 

A  YEAR  IN  FIJI.* 

Mil.  IIORNE'S  book  is  something  as  little  as  possible  like 
ordinary  accounts  of  new  countries,  or  a  new  account  of 

*  A  Year  in  Fiji ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Aotanical,  Agricultural,  and 
Kcom.m  rat  litsom  res  of  the  Colony.  By  John  Horne,  F.L.is.,  it  c.  London  : 
Eyre  it  Spottiswoodc.  1881. 


an  old  one  which  some  fluent  writer  feels  called  upon  to  describe 
again.  A  Year  in  Fiji  is  not  full  of  Mr.  Horne's  personal  adven¬ 
tures,  his  house,  his  dog,  and  his  servants,  to  the  exclusion  of 
anything  like  solid  information  about  the  country.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  writer  has  been  so  entirely  intent  on  collecting  and  then 
conveying  the  most  useful  information  of  all  kinds,  that  the 
readableness  of  his  book  has  considerably  suffered.  He  probably 
never  intended  it  for  light  reading.  II is  object  in  visiting  Fiji 
was  a  strictly  practical  one.  In  1877  Mr.  llurne  was  invited  by 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  to  visit  the  islands,  not,  as  it  would  seem,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  making  a  report  of  any  kind,  but  doubtless 
with  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  that  something  of  the  sort 
would  come  of  it.  Mr.  Horne  had  been  Director  of  Woods  and 
Forests  in  Mauritius  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  then  about  to  return 
home  on  leave  with  a  sort  of  commission  from  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  ‘‘  to  select  and  forward  whatever  new  and  suitable 
specimens  of  canes  ho  could  find  in  the  different  islands  lying 
on  his  route."  For  this  purpose  a  visit  to  Fiji  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  useful,  and  Mr.  Ilorne  spent  the  year  there, 
of  which  this  book  giws  the  results.  He  obviously  availed 
himself  of  his  opportunities  in  a  most  conscientious  manner. 
The  island  of  Ovalau  was  his  starting-point,  and  he  con¬ 
tinually  returned  to  it  for  fresh  departures.  The  very  clear  map 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  book  is  covered  with  red  lines  marking 
the  journeys  of  Mr.  Horne  ;  and  they  cover  the  whole  archipelago 
like  a  spider’s  web,  with  its  centre  at  Ovalau.  Of  course,  as  a 
friend  of  the  Governor,  the  author  travelled  with  every  assistance, 
and  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  people  and  the  country. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  Mr.  Horne  has  used  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  so  as  to  make  a  most  useful  book  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  not  very  light  reading.  The  author 
goes  straight  ahead,  taking  everything  as  it  turned  up,  and  giving- 
copious  information  about  it,  but  all  a  little  too  much  in  the  style 
of  an  official  report.  It  would  be  hard  to  put  a  question  as  to  the 
products  and  capabilities  of  the  Fijian  Archipelago  to  which 
Mr.  Horne  has  not  supplied  an  answer;  but  we  cannot  promise 
readers  who  like  their  intellectual  i'ood  to  be  carefully  sweetened 
for  them  much  pleasure  out  of  A  Year  in  Fiji.  To  be  sure,  the 
author  may  reply  that  it  is  not  his  business  to  be  amusing,  but  to 
supply  Government  officials,  traders,  and  colonists  with  informa¬ 
tion  likely  to  be  useful  to  them,  and  that  more  amusing  writers 
may  be  trusted  to  draw  on  his  stores.  Nevertheless,  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  graces,  particularly  a  little  more  symmetry,  would  not 
have  hurt  the  solid  qualities  of  Mr.  Horne’s  book  in  any  way. 

Of  the  natural  capabilities  of  this  tho  last-acquired  of  on? 
possessions — now  that  the  Transvaal  has  ceased  to  hold  that 
position — Mr.  Horne  gives  a  very  favourable  account,  lie  re¬ 
peatedly  mentions  finding  tracts  of  land  well  fitted  for  growing 
sugar,  coffee,  or  cotton,  and  his  summing  up  of  the  qualities  of 
the  soil  is  that  it  is  very  productive.  Trading  missionaries,  “beach¬ 
combers,"  and  cannibal  savages  are  none  of  them  very  agreeable 
or  useful  persons;  but  we  may  be  grateful  to  them  for  Lhe  possession 
of  Fiji.  It  was  almost  wholly  due  to  their  combined  exertions 
for  the  production  of  mischief  that  the  Archipelago  lell  into  our 
hands.  The  islands  have  not  only  a  fertile  soil  and  a  variety  of  useful 
productions,  but  are  well  supplied  with  deep-water  harbours, 
which  are  likely  to  be  equally  a  source  of  wealth.  One  place  in 
particular — Savu-Savu,  in  the  island  of  Vanua  Levu — seems 
to  be  an  almost  ideal  spot  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
trading  port.  It  has  even  got  a  mangrove  swamp  joining  the 
two  islands  in  the  bay,  “  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol¬ 
cano,”  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  expressly  intended  for  a  dry 
dock.  Even  the  climate  of  Fiji  is  admirable,  in  spite  of  its 
tropical  character.  Malarial  fevers  and  other  diseases  common  in 
nearly  all  tropical  countries  are  almost  unknown.  The  sufferings 
of  new  comers,  who  are  said  to  be  subject  to  dysentery,  are  attri¬ 
buted  by  Mr.  Horne  to  change  of  diet  and  “careless  living,”  which, 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  most  of  the  new  comers  up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  is  probably  a  gentle  way  of  indicating  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  strong  drinks.  The  diseases  of  the  natives,  of  which 
elephantiasis  seems  to  bo  the  most  common,  are  probably  the  result 
of  dirty  habits,  and  perhaps  an  inheritance  from  the  old  times 
of  cannibalism.  To  be  sure  even  Fiji  has  drawbacks  to  its 
climate,  at  least  for  white  settlers.  European  workmen  can  work 
in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round,  which  is  a  rare  thing  in  a 
tropical  climate;  but  that,  unfortunately,  only  means  that  they 
can  do  so  if  able  to  display  the  necessary  energy  ;  and  for  nearly 
half  the  year  the  effort  is  more  than  can  be  expected  of  any  white 
man.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  anybody  can  be  expected  to 
work  from  October  to  May  when  “  the  least  exertion  brings  tho 
perspiration  in  streams  out  of  the  body,”  and  “  the  least  amount  of 
clothing  is  burdensome  and  oppressive.”  After  all,  the  line 
climate  of  Fiji  is  only  fine  in  a  tropical  sense.  A  wffiite  workman 
is  a  little  less  likely  to  die  there  than  elsewhere  in  the  tropics. 
The  labour  of  the  islands  will  always  have  to  be  done  by  the 
natives. 

As  the  old  races  of  the  archipelago,  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
dying  out  before  the  w-hites  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  islands 
in  the  Pacific  are,  will  always  remain  indispensable  to  its 
prosperity,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  their  ctiaracter  is,  or  is 
jikely  to  become  as  modined  by  European  influences.  To  ]ud"-e 
from  Mr.  Horne’s  account,  they  are  already  very  uifl'erent  from 
their  well-established  reputation  for  savagery  and  cannibalism. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  picture  witn  very  recent  stories  of 
cruelty  and  fanaticism — acquired  along  with  a  taste  for  ardent 
spirits  from  the  inferior  kinds  of  missionaries — which  have  come 
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from  thence.  In  all  probability  such  stories  have  grown  con¬ 
siderably  on  the  journey.  However  that  may  be,  the  impression 
of  the  Fijians  left  by  reading  A  Year  in  Fiji  is  that  of  a  mild 
indolent  race,  exceptionally  amenable  to  discipline,  and  open  to 
the  inliuences  of  civilization  of  a  better  kind  than  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  and  the  habit  of  excitedly  howling  Methodist  hymns. 
Mention  is  made  of  old  hill  forts  now  become  useless,  or  utilized 
as  police  stations,  since  the  English  rule  put  a  stop  to  the 
murderous  tribal  wars.  We  hear  also  of  marauders  from  the  hills 
who  raided  on  the  settlements,  and  whom  the  colonists  guarded 
against  by  the  fatal  expedient  of  cutting  down  the  woods  which 
gave  them  shelter.  These  raids  have  apparently  come  to  an  end, 
which  is  unfortunately  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  ill  effects 
of  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  races  of  the  islands  have 
loyally  accepted  the  English  rule ;  and  Mr.  Horne  absolutely  met 
a  chief  who  even  in  these  times  was  proud  of  being  a  Briton. 
Perhaps  the  author  takes  a  rather  discreetly  favourable  official 
view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Fijians  ;  but  in  the  main  his  opinion 
that  they  are  well  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are  would  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  The  good  sense  of  the  English  rulers,  who 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  native  organization,  has  much 
to  do  with  their  contentment.  And,  indeed,  that  organization 
would  seem  to  be  admirably  made  to  the  hand  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  governing  power.  Mr.  Horne  gives  an  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  it,  which  has  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  primitive 
institutions  of  peoples  much  nearer  home.  The  whole  is  based  on 
the  village  or  “  Koro,”  with  its  chief,  the  Turaga  ni  Koro. 
Several  villages  are  united  under  a  Buli,  and  these  again  are  united 
into  circles  under  a  chief  or  Boko  Tui.  The  English  Governor  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  king  over  all.  The  village  chief  is  assisted 
by  a  council,  the  chiefs  of  districts  hold  monthly  meetings,  and 
the  greater  chiefs,  with  two  Bulis  chosen  from  each  province,  and 
the  native  stipendiary  magistrates,  meet  the  Governor  yearly  in  the 
great  council,  Bose  vaka  Turaga,  to  discuss  national  affairs  in  a 
parliamentary  way.  The  whole  reads,  allowing  for  the  difference 
of  the  names,  like  some  passage  from  Dr.  Stubbs  on  the  early  con¬ 
dition  of  a  Teutonic  nation.  The  likeness  is  made  more  obvious 
by  the  fact  that  the  various  native  offices  are  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  from  which  the  immediate  holders  are  elected  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  or  district  council.  The  people  whom  Mr.  Horne  met  seem  all 
to  have  been  kindly  and  well  disposed,  a  disposition  which  was 
probably  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  carried  strong  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  Governor.  On  one  occasion,  at  V  uni 
Sawani,  he  found  himself  likely  to  be  stopped  for  want  of  bearers, 
the  men  of  the  village  being  absent  at  some  work  and  not 
likely  to  return  for  days ;  but  the  women,  “  to  show  that  their 
town  should  not  be  wanting  in  the  accustomed  hospitality  to 
strangers,”  took  their  place,  and  were  grateful  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  for  a  small  present  of  tobacco.  Heathenism  is  dead,  or  at 
least  has  sunk  out  of  sight.  The  chiefs  are  eager  to  get  education 
for  their  children,  and  he  of  Loma-Loma  has  advanced  to  such  a 
high  point  of  civilization  as  to  have  established  a  respectable 
botanical  garden.  Even  the  savage  Tonguese  are  becoming  tamed. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  good  sailors,  and  give  plenty 
of  employment  to  the  boat-builders.  On  the  subject  of  the  white 
settlers  Mr.  Horne  is  sparing  of  comment.  He  says  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  show  that  the  old  beach-comber  and  vagabond  element, 
which  has  been  the  pest  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  is  still  too  strong  in 
Fiji.  Time  and  the  strong-  hand  of  English  government  will  pro¬ 
bably  weed  the  class  out  in  a  generation  or  so,  if  they  will  not  be 
drilled  into  some  degree  of  usefulness.  The  advantages  which  the 
cultivation  of  different  tropical  produce  offers  to  capital  is  already 
attracting  a  better  class  of  settlers. 

A  Director  of  Woods  and  Forests  has  naturally  a  great  deal 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  forests  of  Fiji.  Several  pas¬ 
sages  of  Mr.  Horne's  book,  and  nearly  all  the  six  appen¬ 
dices,  are  devoted  to  the  past  treatment  of  the  trees  of 
the  islands  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  future  to  prevent 
their  total  disappearance.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  case  with 
our  rule  everywhere,  from  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  to  the  end  of 
the  Mediterranean,  that,  as  soon  as  we  have  stopped  the  natives 
from  cutting  one  another's  throats,  we  have  to  stop  them  from 
cutting  down  the  trees.  Fiji  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
natives  are  wasteful  and  careless,  and,  though  the  vegetation  is 
rapid  in  the  tropical  climate,  the  more  valuable  trees  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear.  The  white  traders  have  been  almost  criminally  reckless, 
particularly  as  regards  the  sandalwood.  This  noble  tree  has  been 
so  stupidly  wasted  by  the  old  traders  of  semi-piratical  renown 
that  it  will  now  have"to  be  restored  by  careful  Government  super¬ 
intendence.  The  process  will  he  a  long  one,  as  the  tree  requires 
from  sixty  to  seventy  years  to  come  to  maturity.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  see  that  the  Governor  has  employed  Mr.  Horne  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  for  the  re-wooding  of  the  islands,  which  will  probably 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  not  the  less  effectually  that  it 
provides  for  interesting  the  natives  in  the  results.  Besides  sandal¬ 
wood,  the  islands  produce  more  than  twenty  different  kinds  of 
useful  timber,  all  of  which  Government  is  taking  care  to  foster. 
It  h  also  exerting  itself  to  instruct  the  natives  and  the  more 
ignorant  settlers  in  better  methods  of  cultivation.  Altogether, 
Mr.  Horne’s  book  shows  that,  if  Fiji  is  only  severely  let  alone 
by  philanthropists  and  reformers  for  another  half-century,  it  will 
become  a  very  valuable  possession,  and  produce  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  so  forth,  to  a  very  respectable  figiii^of  millions. 


AUSTIN’S  SAVONAROLA.*  ' 

MR.  AUSTIN  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  formed  the  idea 
of  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Savonarola  seventeen 
years  ago.  Haste,  therefore,  cannot  he  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
any  of  the  shortcomings  which  we  may  find  in  it.  Further,  the 
author  insists  that  the  true  drama  is  that  which  is  written  to  be 
acted,  and  which  is  to  he  judged,  “  not  by  individuals  sitting  solitary 
in  their  closets,  but  by  crowds  assembled  in  the  theatre.”  Here, 
then,  is  a  play  written  expressly  for  the  stage  by  an  author  of 
distinction  ;  and  as  a  play  suitable  for  representation  it  must  stand 
or  fall.  That  such  is  Mr.  Austin’s  wish — we  might  almost  say 
ambition — is  clear  from  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  preface  : — 

Whether  Savonarola  will  ever  be  acted  I  know  not.  But,  at  the  risk  of 
being  reproached  with  presumption,  I  will  confess  that  I  wrote  witli  the 
intention,  nay,  the  hope,  of  proffering  it  as  a  humble  contribut:on  to  the 
dignity  of  the  English  stage.  1  may  share  the  regret,  which  others  will 
doubtless  entertain,  that  the  task  did  not  fall  into  worthier  hands.  But  I 
have  at  least  endeavoured  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  of  the  existing  theatre,  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  lessen  that 
estrangement  between  literature  and  the  stage  which  I  am  surely  not  alone 
in  thinking  is  a  reproach  and  a  detriment  to  both. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Austin  in  regretting  that  so  few  lite¬ 
rary  men  write  for  the- stage  nowadays,  and  that  fewer  still  succeed 
in  getting  their  plays  represented.  This,  however,  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  their  own  fault.  The  difficulty  of  persuadiug  a  manager 
to  accept  a  new  piece  by  a  new  writer  has  become  almost 
a  commonplace.  Nor  is  it  to  he  wondered  at  that  a  man 
of  business — for  the  management  of  a  theatre  is,  after  all,  as 
much  a  matter  of  business  as  the  conduct  of  any  other  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise — should  hesitate  for  a  long  while  before  risking 
his  capital.  And  yet  aspirants  for  dramatic  fame  persist  in  in¬ 
creasing  this  difficulty  by  presenting  works  of  such  a  character 
that  nobody  except  the  sovereign  of  a  wealthy  kingdom  would 
dream  of  mounting  them.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  tragedy  in  five 
long  acts,  with  a  list  of  characters  enumerating  thirty-three 
speaking  persons,  besides  a  crowd  of  officers,  citizens,  soldiers,  and 
monks  of  clilferent  orders,  all  of  whom  would  have  to  be  habited 
correctly,  or  not  presented  at  all ;  for  the  author  makes  no  secret  of 
his  desire  to  exhibit  a  series  of  pictures  of  life  at  Florence  at  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  her  history.  Again,  scenes  such 
as  the  “  Burning  of  the  Vanities  ”  in  the  Piazza  del  Signoria,  with 
the  subsequent  condemnation  of  the  conspirators  who  have  been 
plotting  the  return  of  the  Medici,  the  attack  on  the  convent  of 
San  Marco,  and  the  final  execution  of  Savouarola,  would  tax  the 
resources  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed  stage  in  Europe.  And 
this  brings  us  to  another  point.  The  writing  of  a  play  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  like  the  painting  of  a  picture.  It  requires 
technical  knowledge.  Artists  spend  years  in  trying  to  acquire 
this  knowledge  ;  and  until  it  has  been  acquired  they  do  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  exhibit  their  works  to  the  public.  Writers  for  the 
stage,  on  the  contrary,  sometimes  appear  to  think  that  this 
knowledge  may  he  dispensed  with.  VVe  have  heard  amateur 
actors  cut  short  a  tedious  rehearsal  with  the  consoling  reflection, 
“It  will  all  come  right  at  night”;  and  some  of  our  modern 
dramatic  writers  act  in  a  very  similar  fashion.  They  do  not  study 
either  the  methods  by  which  their  conceptions  must  bo  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public,  or  the  limits  imposed  by  stage  convention  and 
stage  necessity.  From  what  Mr.  Austin  says  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  we  expected  that  we  should  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  him  on  this  score ;  and  yet,  in  Act  iv.,  the 
following  scenes  are  directed  to  succeed  each  other.  The  act 
opens  with  the  “  Piazza  del  Duomo,”  which  would  require  the 
whole  depth  of  the  stage ;  this  is  succeeded  by  “  A  Street  in 
Florence,”  which  is  evidently  not  what  is  called  in  theatrical 
phrase  a  “  carpenters’  scene,”  lor  the  houses  are  “  practicable,”  with 
doors  that  open  and  shut,  and  window-shutters  that  are  Hung  open 
to  indicate  afternoon,  and  crowds  of  people  come  and  go  ;  and, 
lastly,  we  are  taken  to  the  “  Piazza  of  San  Marco,”  another 
scene  occupying  the  whole  stage.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  Mr.  Austin  proposes  to  arrange  these  elaborate  “  sets  ” 
without  wearying  the  audience  by  frequent  falls  of  the  curtain. 
We  feel  sure  that  authors  are  too  prone  to  disregard  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  scenic  arrangements  which  their  works  involve.  This 
disregard,  however,  not  seldom  causes  the  refusal  of  their  piece, 
which  they  attribute  to  the  greed  of  a  parsimonious  manager,  while 
it  is  really  due  to  their  own  ignorance  of  what  is  as  indispensable 
for  a  play  as  a  knowledge  of  colour  aud  composition  is  for  a 
picture. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  which,  we  fear,  will 
militate  against  the  favourable  reception  of  Savonarola  as  an  acted 
play.  A  play  to  be  successful  on  the  stage  must  above  all  be  in¬ 
teresting.  As  the  elder  Dumas  cleverly  puts  it,  “  Premier  acte 
clair,  cinquieme  acte  court,  et  de  l’interet  partout.”  In  other 
words,  the  interest  of  the  audience  must  be  excited  at  the  outset, 
and  then  subdivided  so  dexterously  that  whenever  the  drop-curtain 
falls  they  may  he  left  in  suspense,  eagerly  waiting  for  it  to  rise 
again.  An  interesting  story,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  necessary ; 
the  characters,  or  at  any  rate  the  leading  ones,  must  he  sympathetic. 
Without  this  no  elaboration  of  plot,  no  introduction  of  the  element 
of  suspense,  no  luxury  of  historic  illustration,  will  save  the  piece 
from  well-merited  condemnation.  Mr.  Austin’s  play  is,  to  our 
mind,  neither  interesting  nor  sympathetic.  There  is  little  or  no  story 
m  it,  and  no  single  character  would  enlist  the  sympathy  of  an  audience 
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for  five  minutes.  The  first  act  promises  well.  The  opening  scene 
with  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  sound  in  mind  but  weak  in  body, 
striving  to  bear  himself  as  usual  towards  his  friends;  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  scene,  where  the  Florentines  are  hoping  for  his  accus¬ 
tomed  presence  at  their  carnival ;  and  the  last  scene  of  the  act, 
where  he  vainly  appeals  to  Savonarola  for  his  blessing,  are  all 
striking  pictures ;  but  they  lead  to  nothing.  Between  the  first 
and  second  acts  Lorenzo  dies;  and  Savonarola,  though  he  appears 
in  each  succeeding  act,  excites  only  that  distant  sort  of  admira¬ 
tion  which  a  spectator  feels  for  a  comet,  or  a  meteor,  or  any  other 
strange  portent  remote  from  the  ordinary  paths  of  humanity.  We 
had  hoped,  from  a  few  words  spoken  by  Lorenzo  in  the  first  scene, 
that  something  was  to  be  made  of  his  betrothal  of  the  fair 
Candida  Donati  to  his  friend  Tornabuoni,  whom  she  does  not 
love ;  and  of  the  contrast  between  his  passion  and  the  sober 
suit  of  Valori,  whom  she  does  love.  These  personages  have  the 
required  elements  of  interest  and  sympathy  ;  but  the  author  has 
let  slip  the  opportunity  of  developing  them,  and  has  shown  the 
lady  in  a  somewhat  odious  and  unnatural  light,  by  making  her 
practically  responsible  for  Tornabuoni’s  death,  when  a  word  to 
Valori  w'ould  have  saved  him  from  the  scaffold.  As  for  the 
other  persons,  they  have  so  little  individuality  that  we  have 
been  repeatedly  compelled,  while  reading  the  play,  to  turn 
to  the  dramatis  persona  in  order  to  see  whether  they  were 
partisans  of  the  Medici,  or  Piagnoni,  or  Arrabiati.  Spini, 
Salviati,  Capponi,  all  talk  in  the  same  language  ;  and  the 
speeches  put  into  their  mouths  might  be  transposed  without 
rendering  the  scenes  in  which  they  appear  more  obscure  than  the 
author  has  made  them.  He  is  at  his  best  when  putting  before  us 
some  historic  tableau,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  feeble  story 
which  runs  haltingly  through  his  play.  Such  is  the  scene  of  the 
“  Burning  of  the  Vanities  ”  in  the  third  act,  which  is  exceedingly 
dramatic  and  humorous.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  impedes  the 
action,  and  therefore,  when  judged  by  the  standard  set  up  by 
Mr.  Austin  himself,  must  be  unreservedly  condemned.  The 
speeches  of  Savonarola,  again,  considered  merely  as  rhetorical 
declamation,  are  very  good.  Take,  for  instance,  his  denunciation 
of  the  Florentines  celebrating  their  carnival  in  front  of  the 
Duomo : — 

What  do  you  here,  you  pagan  roysterers. 

Roaring  around  the  pillars  of  God’s  House 
Your  lewd  fantastic  canticles?  The  Sword 
Hangs  by  a  thread  and  is  about  to  fall, 

To  fall,  ay,  and  on  Horcnee.  Put  off  quick 
Your  carnal  garments,  and  make  haste  to  don 
The  sackcloth  of  repentance,  triflers  all, 

That,  Christians  called,  are  worse  than  infidel, 

Blasphemers,  usurers,  slaves  to  fleshly  lusts, 

Mortgaged  to  Hell,  whom  Christ  would  fain  redeem. 

Blessed  are  they  that  weep  1  you  only  laugh. 

Shameless  as  Sodom  are  ye,  and  as  deaf, 

Seeing  no  star  in  the  East  1  Accursed  be 
Your  obscene  songs  and  foul  frivolities ! 

Accursed  they  that  writ  and  they  that  sing. 

Accursed  in  their  offspring  and  their  doom  1 
The  Sword  of  the  Lord  is  sharpened,  and  your  necks 
Shall  feel  the  smiting  of  its  edge.  How  long, 

How  long  shall  I  implore  you,  Florentines  ? 

These  are  vigorous  verses,  and  did  they  bear  in  any  way  on  the 
story,  would  produce  a  tine  impression.  The  truth  is  that  one 
capital  defect  underlies  the  whole  play.  Mr.  Austin  has  made 
the  common  mistake  of  those  who  try  their  hand  at  historic 
drama  ;  he  has  kept  the  real  and  the  fictitious  personages  far  too 
distinct.  Historic  events  are  generally  interesting  on  the  stage 
only  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  they  exert  on  the  persons 
of  the  author's  own  creating.  It  is  rare  to  find  events  sufficiently 
dramatic  in  themselves  to  stand  alone  as  the  foundation  of  a 
play.  If,  however,  the  author  is  able  to  devise  a  plot  in¬ 
volving  sympathetic  persons,  whose  fortunes  are  made  or  marred 
by  historic  events  and  historic  persons,  his  work  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  successful.  Instances  of  this  are  rare  on  our  own  stage,  though 
common  enough  elsewhere.  Shakespeare’s  “  Histories  ”  illustrate 
our  meaning  to  some  extent,  for  they  have  lost  their  popularity 
precisely  for  the  reason  that  there  is  too  much  history  and  too 
little  fiction  in  them.  The  audiences  of  his  day  delighted  to  see 
events,  not  so  very  distant  from  their  own  time,  represented  just 
as  they  believed  them  to  have  happened,  without  addition  or 
alteration.  He,  however,  when  treating  a  subject  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  like  the  reign  of  King  John,  allowed  his  fancy  to  invent, 
under  the  guise  of  history,  some  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  on  the 
stage.  In  French  dramatic  literature  there  are  many  excellent 
examples  of  the  mode  of  treatment  that  we  have  attempted  to 
indicate.  Take,  for  instance,  Victor  Hugo’s  Lucrece  Borgia, 
which  we  cite  not  because  it  is  the  ablest  of  his  dramas,  but 
because  it  is  the  one  best  known.  lie  contrives  to  make  his  play  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  without  once  violating  probability.  Ilis  heroine 
may  never  have  had  a  son  ;  but,  on  the  given  conditions,  she  might 
have  had  one ;  and,  again,  contemporary  writers  have  given  her 
numerous  lovers.  The  plot,  therefore,  in  which  Victor  Hugo 
involves  her  does  not  disturb  our  conception  of  the  traditional 
Lucrezia,  but  only  sets  before  us  herself,  and  the  time  in  which 
she  lived,  with  terrible  force  and  reality.  In  some  such  way,  we 
think,  Mr.  Austiu  might  have  treated  Savonarola;  in  other  words, 
be  might  have  shown  him  influencing,  and  influenced  by,  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  plot,  instead  of  remaining  external  to  them.  At 
any  rate,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  would  have  given  us  realities, 
instead  of  a  set  of  puppets. 


THE  DINGY  HOUSE  AT  KENSINGTON.* 

IT  was  with  some  misgivings  that  we  learnt  from  the  preface 
that  the  first  part  of  this  novel,  together  with  passages  in  the 
second  and  third  parts,  had  been  published  in  a  magazine  as  early 
as  1872,  whilst  the  rest  now  appears  for  the  first  time.  Such  a 
disjointed  method  of  publication  would  naturally  suggest  a  certain 
scrappiness  of  treatment,  and  is,  indeed,  hardly  consistent  with 
the  orderly  and  artistic  development  of  a  well-matured  plot.  We 
will  say  at  once  that  our  misgivings  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
justified.  The  work  is  somewhat  scrappy,  and  the  chief  incident 
on  which  the  story  turns  is  both  feeble  and  improbable;  but,  for 
all  that,  The  Dingy  House  at  Kensington  is  a  very  good  novel. 
Moreover,  good  as  it  is,  it  give3  promise  of  something  better;  the 
faults  are  those  of  inexperience,  and  will  no  doubt  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear  as  the  writer  gains  more  knowledge  of  her  craft,  and  are 
perhaps  partly  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  book 
appears  ;  whilst  the  merits  are  the  rare  ones  of  strong  grasp  of 
character,  and,  above  all,  of  great  sympathy  with  the  humour  and 
pathos  of  commonplace  life;  and  these  are  qualities  whicli  are 
certainly  more  valuable  to  the  novelist  than  the  power  of  elabo¬ 
rating  an  ingenious  plot. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  author  is  a  woman,  and  this,  indeed, 
is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  book  essentially 
consists  of  the  loves  and  sorrows  of  a  very  simple  maiden, 
whose  innocent  thoughts  and  ways  are  described  with  a  fulness 
of  knowledge  to  .which  no  masculine  writer  could  pretend. 
It  is  in  the  portrayal  of  this  simple  maiden,  and  of  her  most 
dreary  life,  that  the  author  shows  her  real  strength.  The  sympathy 
is  so  vivid,  the  insight  is  so  true,  that  Polly  Dawson  becomes  a 
living  figure,  and  fills  the  reader  with  the  love  and  respect  that  a 
really  good  woman  always  inspires,  even  in  the  most  hardened 
masculine  bosom.  Polly  Dawson  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  pro¬ 
sperous  attorney,  who,  although  really  very  well  off,  has  acquired 
such  a  confirmed  habit  of  screwing  and  pinching  that  he  makes 
himself  and  his  family  perfectly  miserable.  This  sleek  and  respect¬ 
able  miser  is,  alter  Polly,  the  best  character  in  the  story.  The  one 
affection  of  his  life  is  for  his  sickly  son  ;  but  so  strong  is  the  ruling 
passion  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  afford  those  comforts  and. 
luxuries  which  would  save  his  son’s  life.  The  struggle  between 
affection  and  a  habit  which  has  become  an  irresistible  instinct  is 
very  well  described,  and  makes  one  forgive  the  excessive  sweetness 
of  the  son,  who  is  a  mere  puppet,  strangely  lacking  in  the  vivid 
reality  of  most  of  the  other  figures.  He  is  a  kind  of  little  Dombev 
grown  bigger,  and  one  assists  at  his  funeral  with  a  feeling  that  he 
was  destined  to  end  thus  from  the  very  beginning,  and.  that  he 
might  have  been  rather  quidker  about  it.  Nemesis,  however,  over¬ 
takes  the  father  in  the  shape  of  a  second  wife  ;  his  first  one,  who 
is  rather  a  good  character,  having  followed  her  son  to  the  grave 
with  commendable  alacrity,  more,  apparently, because  she  was  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  the  story  than  from  any  definite  illness. 
Mr.  Dawson,  having  thus  obtained  his  liberty,  makes  use  of  it  in 
the  foolish  manner  that  is  common  enough  even  in  people  who 
ought  to  know  better.  He  falls  in  love  with  an  extremely 
haughty  and  impecunious  beauty,  who  is  induced  to  marry  him  as 
an  alternative  to  starvation.  So  blindly  infatuated  is  he  with  his 
wife,  who  never  conceals  her  contempt  and  aversion  for  him,  that 
he  actually  almost  launches  out  into  extravagance  on  her  account, 
and  then  flies  to  reckless  speculation  to  satisfy  his  outraged  love  of 
money.  This  ends  in  the  way  that  seems  inevitable  in  novels.  Mr. 
Dawson  is  ruined,  and  is  found  dead  one  morning  in  his  study — 
whether  he  dies  of  suicide  or  of  simple  disappointment  is  not 
clearly  stated.  So  Polly  is  left  all  alone  in  the  world,  as  her 
stepmother  immediately  departs  to  the  West  Indies,  and  is  heard 
of  no  more  in  the  story. 

It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  plot  that  the  father’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  Polly’s  own  peculiar 
troubles.  The  two  stories  pursue  their  way  side  by  side,  but 
have  no  influence  one  upon  the  other.  It  is  true  that  Polly  is 
left  poor  and  lonely  when  her  father  dies;  but  then  he  never 
allowed  her  any  money  when  he  was  alive,  nor  did  he  ever 
look  after  her  in  any  way,  so  his  death  causes  no  alteration 
in  her  condition.  So  little  had  she  been  looked  after  that  she 
had,  without  her  father’s  knowledge,  though  quite  innocently, 
struck  up  a  violent  friendship  with  a  young  gentleman  who 
walks  with  her,  lends  her  books,  and  improves  her  mind,  and 
generally  is  her  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  Of  course  she 
falls  in  love  with  this  young .  gentleman,  who  eventually  is  so 
touched  by  the  spectacle  of  her  devotion  that  he  actually  proposes 
to  her.  In  consequence,  however,  of  one  of  the  most  irritating 
and  impossible  misunderstandings  that  we  have  ever  met  with  iu 
fiction,  she  breaks  off’  the  engagement,  and  at  last,  in  her  misery 
and  loneliness,  accepts  a  devoted  lover  who  has  proposed  to  her 
at  odd  moments  from  the  beginning  of  the  book.  All  this  lias 
happened  before  her  father  dies — an  event  which,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  has  no  influence  one  way  or  another  upon  her  fortunes. 
Kobert  Welch,  the  persevering  lover,  is  another  well-drawn  cha¬ 
racter.  lie  is  a  most  excellent  young  man,  hard-working  and  in¬ 
telligent  iu  his  business,  and  with  a  capacity  for  unselfish  and 
chivalrous  devotion  w7hich  earnshim  the  undyinggratitudo  of  Polly, 
together  with  many  vows  that  she  will  devote  her  life  to  making 
him  happ}7.  But,  in  spite  of  all  her  gratitude,  she  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  marrying  him.  She  feels  it  is  very  wrong  of  her, 
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but  she  simply  cannot  stand  his  society  when  he  is  mating  love 
to  her,  and  this  he  is  always  doing  whenever  he  has  the  chance. 
For  this  terrible  young  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  goodness  and 
chivalry,  is  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  prosaic  of  human  beings; 
and  Polly,  to  her  cost,  has  derived  from  her  countless  walks  and 
talks  with  her  other  lover  a  tinge  of  literature  and  an  interest  in 
high  matters,  which  can  find  nothing  to  satisfy  them  in  the  artless 
conversation  of  Robert  Welch.  The  mingled  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  this  dreadfully  real  situation  have  been  finely  hit  oil'  by  our 
author : — * 

She  heard  Robert’s  footstep  ;  she  knew  it  well  enough.  He  ran  up  the 
steps  blithely  and  quickly,  let  himself  in  with  a  latch-key,  and  hung  up  his 
hat  in  the  hall,  whistling  all  the  time,  while  she  listened  keenly  and  curi¬ 
ously.  Then  he  looked  in  on  the  chance  of  Polly’s  being  in  the  parlour, 
and,  seeing  her,  burst  in,  thin  and  sallow,  with  his  coat,  as  usual,  a  size  too 
large  for  him,  his  arms  looking  unnaturally  long,  and  his  kind,  bony  face, 
lighted  up  with  good  humour  and  satisfaction.  “Oh,  Polly!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  have  the  old  folks  really  gone  ?  How  nice  you  look  1  ”  and  he 
rushed  forward,  and  she  tried  not  to  feel  like  a  martyr,  and  to  think  that  it 
was  all  quite  right  and  natural,  and  she  ought  to  submit,  aud  she  would. 
“  Oh,  Polly  !  ”  he  went  on,  in  a  tone  of  rapture,  “look  at  the  cloth  laid 
just  for  us  two.  Doesn’t  it  make  you  think - ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Robert,”  she  said,  dutifully.  “  Y’ou  had  better  go  and  wash  your 
hands,”  she  added,  in  the  practical  manner  that  seldom  failed  her  when  she 
was  with  Robert. 

“  All  right,  darling  ;  ”  hut  he  lingered  by  the  door,  still  looking  with 
satisfaction  at  the  dinner  table.  “  I  know  what  I’ll  do,”  he  said,  in  the 
tone  of  one  to  whom  a  brilliant  idea  had  suddenly  occurred  ;  “I’ll  put  our 
two  places  close  together.  You  shall  sit  here  just  round  this  corner ;  ”  and 
taking  up  the  knife  and  fork  that  had  been  laid  at  the  opposite  end  for 
Polly,  he  proceeded  to  place  them.  “And  I’ll  move  the  table-spoons  and 
salt-cellar,  and  then  we  can  spoon  between  the  courses.” 

“No,  you  mustn’t,”  she  said,  desperately.  “  Do  leave  the  things  alone. 
What  would  Harriet  think?  ” 

Of  course  things  come  right  in  the  end  ;  the  silly  misunderstand¬ 
ing  is  cleared  up,  poor  Robert  Welch  is  thrown  over,  and  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  condescends  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  Polly's  education  by  marrying  her  himself.  This  noble 
conduct  seems  to  quite  make  amends  for  the  mean  way  in  which 
he  allowed  what  he  must  have  known  was  a  mistake  to  separate 
him  from  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  just  proposed.  Indeed,  as  he 
makes  no  effort  to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding,  or  even  to  see 
his  beloved,  one  can  only  suppose  that  he  was  rather  glad  to  get 
out  of  the  engagement.  However,  they  get  married  at  last,  and 
live  happily  ever  .afterwards ;  poor  Robert  Welch  being  allowed 
the  cold  comfort  of  an  occasional  visit  as  a  trusted  friend. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  Polly’s  life — a  story  in  itself  un¬ 
eventful,  commonplace  indeed  where  it  is  not  improbable,  but  still 
profoundly  interesting  in  that  it  seems  the  story  of  a  real  woman, 
and  of  one  that  one  cannot  help  loving.  And  of  all  the  imagined 
uses  of  novels,  there  is  none  more  incontestable  than  the  good  that 
is  done  by  awakening  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  the  ordinary  human  beings  who  surround  us.  There  is  an 
infinite  pathos  iu  the  dreary  and  monotonous  existences  of  average 
women ;  creatures  sometimes  foolish  and  sometimes  ignorant, 
hut  often  good  with  a  goodness  that  seems  beyond  the  power  of 
men  ;  and  with  a  patient  cheerfulness  that  is  proof  against  all 
boredom,  and  a  quiet  courage  that  bears  them  safely  through  the 
tragedies  of  death  and  of  disappointed  love,  which  alone  have  power 
to  stir  the  peaceful  dulness  oi  their  days.  Of  such  women  Polly 
Dawson  is  a  typical  example.  Raised  somewhat  above  the  average 
in  intelligence  by  intercourse  with  a  cultivated  egotist,  she  pays  for 
this  superiority  over  her  fellows  by  being  unable  to  accept  the 
common  lot  and  to  marry  a  worthy  and  stupid  man  to  whom  she 
can  devote  the  accumulated  goodness  of  a  lifetime.  That  she  is 
made  happy'  in  the  end  is,  of  course,  a  mere  novelistic  necessity. 
We  ourselves  have  no  doubt  that  the  adored  egotist  forgot  all 
about  her  and  married  somebody  pise,  whilst  she  cheered  a  lonely 
old  age  by  brooding  over  his  manifold  perfections. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  too  highly'  praise  the  healthy  tone  of 
the  whole  story.  Although  the  drawing  of  the  characters  is  both 
thorough  and  delicate,  it  is  commendably  free  from  that  super- 
subtle  analysis  of  hidden  motives  that  makes  mauy  modern  novels 
so  indescribably  tedious.  The  style  is  good  throughout ;  simple, 
bright,  and  unatleeted,  and  happily  devoid  of  any  pretence  at 
“  word-painting.”  It  sounds  incredible,  but  we  do  not  recollect  a 
single  description  of  a  sunset.  Praise  can  no  iurther  go. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

HE  cannot  say  that  the  Christmas  hooks  this  year  show  any 
marked  improvement  ou  the  taste  of  the  past.  The  books  for 
boy's  are  perhaps  rather  more  readable  ;  for  Mr.  Ilenty,  especially, 
has  the  art  of  making  his  stories  “  go  ” ;  and,  if  the  pictures  are 
no  better,  they  are  no  worse  than  usual.  The  babies’  books — the 
paper  hooks  for  the  nursery — are.  more  numerous  than  ever  ;  and 
Mr.  Caldecott,  Mr.  Crane,  and  Miss  Greenaway  have  set  such  good 
examples  that  the  illustrations  are  greatly  improved.  If  any 
Christmas  books  ever  come  to  he  collected  and  admired,  and  sold 
for  vast  prices  at  future  sales,  as  old  chapbooks  sometimes  are  to¬ 
day,  the  nursery  hooks  will  be  not  unlikely  to  survive.  But  the 
“  table  hooks  ”  do  not  improve.  They  neither  contain  more  lite¬ 
rature  than  in  the  past,  nor  are  they  much  less  garishly  covered 
(though  here,  perhaps,  there  are  traces  of  improvement),  nor  are 
the  pictures  more  worth  looking  at.  Messrs.  Bickers  have  pub¬ 
lished  what  might  have  been  a  really  beautiful  book,  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  with  copies  of  Stothard’s  illustrations.  The  size  is  handy  ; 


the  binding  is  stamped  vellum,  with  a  pleasant  air  of  antiquity 
combined  with  cleanness.  The  type  is  clear  and  good,  the  paper 
very  respectable,  and  with  uncut  edges  ;  but — Stothard’s  prints  are 
reproduced  by  photography,  the  ordinary  brown,  glossy  photo¬ 
graphs.  Now  Stothard’s  manner  was  quite  out  of  keeping  with 
the  pseudo-antiquity  of  the  stamped  vellum,  aud  glossy  photo¬ 
graphs  are  equally  out  of  keeping  with  antiquity  and  with  the 
manner  of  Stotkard.  Woodcuts  like  Bennett’s  in  the  old  non- 
American  style,  with  hold  lines  in  black  and  white,  would  have 
been  the  fitting  illustrations  for  this  volume.  If  Stothard’s  in¬ 
ventions  were  to  be  used  (and  none  can  be  more  gracefully  pretty), 
one  of  the  new  methods  of  reproduction  iu  facsimile  should  have 
been  employed.  These  considerations  will  not  probably  prevent 
this  handsome  and  incongruous  volume  from  being  popular.  But 
the  new  Pilgrims  Progress  shows  how  shaky  and  fallible  is 
modem  taste  in  decorating  hooks,  after  all  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  publishers. 

The  Tyne  and  its  Tributaries  (W.  T.  Palmer.  Bell  and  Sons). — > 
Mr.  Palmer  is  responsible  both  for  the  literature — not  “letterpress  ” 
— and  for  the  woodcuts  of  this  beautiful  volume  with  a  worthy 
subject.  Among  the  woodcuts  we  may  notice  a  very  mutilated 
“  Supposed  Roman  Sculpture  of  River  God  of  North  Tyne.”  The 
Tyne’s  northerly  springs  are  in  Roxburghshire,  over  the  Border.  The 
same  marsh  gives  birth  to  Tyne,  flowing  south,  and  Liddel,  flowing 
through  northern  Liddesdale.  M r.  Palmer  gives  a  most  characteristic 
engraving  of  the  “  dour  ”  Presbyterian  scenery,  black  hill  and  sour 
flats  in  which  Tyne  has  its  source.  Mr.  Palmer  has  some  by  no 
means  familiar  stories  of  the  old  Borderers  who  stocked  their 
farms  with  sword  and  spear.  The  Robsons,  a  clan  still  powerful 
near  the  scene  of  the  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,  once  rather  hastily 
stole  a  flock  of  scabbed  sheep  from  the  Grahams.  Justly  indignant, 
they  made  another  raid,  and  caught  seven  Grahams,  whom  they 
hanged,  to  encourage  the  others,  and  warned  them  “  next  time 
gentlemen  came  to  take  their  sheep,  they  were  no  to  he  scabbit.” 
But  here  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  book  full  of  fascination 
for  all  Borderers,  and  all  lovers  of  rivers.  We  earnestly  commend 
Mr.  Palmer’s  volume  to  the  people  of  the  North,  and  to  all  anglers 
and  amateurs  of  ballads.  Some  day,  we  hope,  he  will  illustrate 
Tweed,  a  subject  more  magnificent  than  even  Tyne.  This  is  much 
too  good  and  permanently  valuable  a  book  to  be  forgotten  iu  the 
crowd  of  Christmas  novelties. 

Living  Painters  of  P'rance  and  England  (Remington  and 
Libraire  de  l’Art). — The  etchings  in  this  handsome  volume  have 
already  appeared  in  L' Art.  Here  is  Mr.  Millais’s  “  Yeoman  of 
the  Guard”  (Waltner)  aud  Mongin’s  “Lecture  chez  Diderot,” 
after  M.  Meissonier.  Mr.  Macbeth  etches  his  own  “  Landing 
Sardines.”  There  are  twelve  other  etchings  of  favourite  modern 
pictures,  and  some  pages  of  letterpress. 

T.  Pym’s  Outlines  for  the  Little  Ones  to  Colour  is  a  series  of  pretty 
outline-drawings  on  rough  grey  paper,  which  will  take  colour  very 
well.  We  scarcely  know  of  any  better  present  for  children  with, 
a  turn  for  dabbling  in  water-colour — that  is,  for  all  children. 

The  Fireside  (edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock.  “  Home 
Words  ”  Publishing  Office). — Every  kind  of  story  and  poem  has 
found  its  way  into  this  volume  of  The  Fireside;  hut  the  leading 
tale  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Marshall.  This  lady,  whose  energy  is 
untiring,  is  a  great  favourite  with  mauy  readers.  Her  hooks  are  full 
of  pleasant  domestic  scenes,  and  her  minutely  described  costumes 
are  a  challenge  to  all  feminine  minds.  Some,  disposed  to  cavil, 
might  suggest  that  a  more  suitable  trimming  than  cream-coloured, 
lace  might  be  found  for  a  heaver  hat ;  while  others  would  possibly 
say  that  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke  aud  Mr.  Richmond,  R.A.,  had  better 
be  introduced  under  other  uames  than  their  own.  But  these 
things,  like  the  real  soap  aud  water  used  in  a  play,  give  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  whole. 

Great  Heights  gained  by  Steady  Efforts  (Rev.  T.  P.  Wilson. 
Nelson). — One  out  of  the  two  examples  of  perseverance  iu  this 
hook  is  unhappily  chosen.  It  might  he  possible  for  a  stupid  work- 
house  boy  of  sixteen  to  develop,  by  plodding,  into  a  clergyman  of 
twenty-four  ;  but  no  amount  of  efforts,  however  “  steady,”  could 
implant  a  genius  for  drawing  like  that  of  Sarah  Jones  if  the 
geuius  were  not  already  there.  We  admired  the  courage  of  the 
author  in  giving  his  heroine  such  a  name,  even  though  we  were 
quite  certain  she  was  not  destined  to  go  through  life  with  it.  And 
so,  indeed,  it  proved,  for  without  any  eliorts — steady  or  otherwise  — 
on  her  part,  the  foundling  Sarah  Jones,  adopted  child  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  turns  out  to  be  Grace  Manton,  ouly  daughter  oi  a  baronet. 
Religion  is  obtruded  far  too  much  upon  the  reader,  aud  the  con¬ 
versation  of  the  young  officer  who  talks  of  his  conversion  will  only 
too  probably  have  an  efiect  opposite  to  what  the  writer  intended. 

The  Leisure  Hour  (Loudou). — Miss  Bird’s  travels  in  Japan  have 
afforded  matter  for  some  very  interesting  quotations  and  observa¬ 
tions.  The  long  story,  “  AN' ill  he  no’  come  hack  again,”  by  Miss- 
Saxby,  is  hardly  up  to  the  usual  mark,  nor  is  the  shorter  one, 
“Misjudged,”  much  better.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is,  however, 
carefully  compiled,  and  will  wile  away  many  long  evenings. 

St.  Nicholas:  Scribner's  Lllustrated  Magazine  (conducted  by 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Warne). — St.  Nicholas  is  always  delightful, 
and  it  contaius  this  year  a  mo3t  fresh  and  original  story  ot 
camping  out,  called  “  Mystery  in  a  Mansion.”  There  are  one  or 
two  sketches  from  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  unwearying  pen,  and  other 
popular  authors  have  been  pressed  into  the  service.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  no  means  superior  to  those  in  our  English  magazines. 

Sunday  at  Hume  (Religious  Tract  Society). — The  Sunday  at 
Home,  is  less  exciting  than  usual  as  regards  the  long  stories ;  bu  t 
there  is  the  ordinary  amount  of  instructive  reading  and  scriptural 
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acrostics,  and  there  is  a  description  of  a  most  eccentric  invention 
called  a  Bible  clock.  The  point  of  this  consists  in  having  a  text 
for  every  hour  of  the  day,  containing  the  same  number  of  words 
as  there  are  strokes  to  the  hour.  This  may  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  to  piety ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  should  have  thought 
it  simpler  and  more  edifying  to  contemplate  the  texts  in  their 
original  setting. 

Jeanie  Nairn's  Wee  Laddie  (Miss  Grant.  Hatchards). — There 
is  something  attractive  in  the  mere  outside  of  this  little  book,  and  its 
inside  does  not  disappoint  us.  It  is  full  of  simple  lifelike  sketches  of 
Scotch  country  life,  and  will  not  fail  to  interest  any  one  who  takes 
it  up. 

j Every  Boy's  Own  Annual  (“  Leisure  Hour”  Office). — If  gorgeous¬ 
ness  is  attractive  to  boys,  this  annual  will  be  a  lavourite  indeed 
with  the  rising  generation.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  gaudy 
picture  of  “Famous  Cricketers,”  whom  their  own  mothers  would 
fail  to  recognize  ;  a  jocose  print,  called  “  Social  Transformations”; 
some  brilliant  Hags,  and  some  quiet-hued  fishes.  We  must 
mention,  by  the  way,  that  the  dubbing  of  the  fly-hooks  is  far  too 
thick.  Every  kind  of  subject  calculated  to  amuse  or  interest  a 
boy  is  to  be  found  in  the  letterpress,  together  with  many  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  be  equally  welcomed  by  their  parents  as  a  means 
of  keeping  them  quiet  during  the  holidays. 

Ambrose  Oran;  or,  with  the  Buccaneers  (F.  Scarlett  Potter. 
S.P.C.K.) — The  adventures  of  Ambrose  Oran  are  of  a  comparatively 
unfamiliar  sort.  The  hero,  who  takes  service  with  a  buccaneer 
captain  in  1665,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  mother  and  sister  to 
travel  down  to  Somersetshire  with  his  bounty  money,  is  sold  into 
slavery  in  Jamaica.  After  some  years  of  a  hard  life  he  escapes, 
and  becomes  a  hunter  in  Hispaniola,  and  next  joins  the  fight  for 
the  possession  of  Panama.  The  intervals  between  these  events 
are  filled  with  all  kinds  of  stirring  deeds,  and  rather  more  horrors 
than  are  suitable  for  children.  The  illustrations  are  almost  the 
worst  we  have  seen  yet. 

Hurricane  Harry  (W.  II.  Kingston.  With  Illustrations  by  R. 
Huttula.  Griffith  and  Farran). — No  country  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea  comes  amiss  to  Hurricane  Harry,  a  young 
gentleman  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  On 
reaching  the  years  of  discretion,  which  were  so  soon  arrived  at  in 
those  halcyon  days,  Master  Harry  entered  the  navy,  and  took  part 
in  the  war  with  the  Caribs.  Adventures  at  sea  were,  however, 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  young  sailor,  and  he  hurried  back  to 
England  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Gordon  riots.  It  is  wonderful 
that  in  this  scrambling  existence  he  found  time  for  love-making, 
but  he  did  manage  to  do  so,  although  this  is  discreetly  kept  in  the 
background,  with  due  regard  for  the  age  and  sex  of  the  readers.  Let 
us  all  be  thankful  we  did  not  live  in  those  days,  if  people  then 
were  half  as  hideous  as  these  drawings  make  them  out  to  be. 

Great-Grandmother's  Shoes  (Stella  Austen.  Masters  and  Co.) 
Miss  Austen’s  tale,  though  a  little  disjointed,  is  a  pleasant  story  of 
the  plays  and  adventures  of  some  country  children.  There  is 
perhaps  rather  too  much  moralizing ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well 
written,  and  healthy  in  tone. 

This  is  a  great  year  for  Christmas  Cards.  Messrs.  De  La  Rue 
send  us  almanacs,  cards,  and  Russia-leather  pocket-books,  which 
are  not  only  a  joy,  but  a  practical  benefit  for  ever.  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Spottiswoode  excel  in  floral  cards.  Messrs.  Philipps  call  their 
cards  in  various  decorative  styles,  “The  Gallery  Series.”  Messrs. 
Mansell's  cards  represent,  in  very  attractive  hues,  all  things  on  the 
earth,  and  a  number  of  sea  fairies  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
Mr.  Rothes  furnishes  us  with  some  sporting  cards,  among  others. 
Mr.  Raphael  Tuck  sends  copies  of  the  cards  which  were  successful 
in  last  year’s  competitive  exhibition.  They  are  very  various  in 
style,  and  many  of  them  very  pretty. 

Among  other  genial  additions  to  the  endearing  festivities  of 
Christmas  is  the  Renaissance  Photograph  Album  (Marion  and 
Co.).  We  see  no  particular  connexion  between  this  tome  and  the 
revival  of  art  and  letters,  nor  can  we  praise  the  decorative  borders 
of  the  pages. 

Messrs.  Kent  have  published  a  neat  and  stout  box  full  of  poetry, 
including  Wordsworth,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  others.  The 
twenty-four  volumes  are  neat,  but  the  text  necessarily  small. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

IT  would  hardly  be  fair  to  affirm  that  the  lovers  of  scandal  alone 
will  be  disappointed  with  the  correspondence  of  Dorothea  von 
Schlegel  (1)  aDd  her  sons  Johann  and  Philipp  Veit,  for  the  dis¬ 
appointment  extends  to  the  lovers  of  biography  and  literary 
history.  The  separation  of  Mendelssohn’s  daughter  from  her 
admirable,  but  prosaic,  Jewish  husband  ;  her  union  with  the 
younger  Schlegel,  the  hierophant  of  the  Romantic  school ;  and 
her  subsequent  metamorphosis  into  a  Roman  Catholic  de¬ 
votee,  are  in  some  degree  symbolical  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  Romantic  movement,  beginning  with  a  feverish  revolt 
against  conventionalities,  and  ending  in  subjection  to  a  far 
more  oppressive  yoke.  The  intimate  history  of  the  affair, 
also,  must  have  been  most  interesting,  with  its  far-reaching 
consequences,  and  its  influence  on  the  lives  and  opinions 
of  such  men  as  the  Schlegels  and  Schleiermacher,  and  its  con- 

(1)  Dorothea  von  Schlegel,  gel).  Mendelssohn,  vnd  deren  Sohne  Johannes 
Vnd  Philipp  Veil.  Briefwechsel  im  Auftrage  der  Eainilie  Veit,  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  J.  M.  Raich.  2  Bde.  Mainz:  Kirchheim.  London: 
\VTUiams  &  Norgate. 


nexion  with  the  great  literary  scandal  of  “  Lucinde.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  most  important  pibces  justificatives  perished  when 
Ilenriette  Ilerz,  Dorothea  von  Schlegel’s  bosom  friend  and 
mediator  with  her  first  husband,  destroyed  her  correspondence  at 
the  latter’s  request.  The  collection  before  us  is  not  made  in  the 
interests  of  biography,  but  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and 
its  object  is  to  show  how  a  questionable  proceeding,  excusable, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  the  delinquents  were  only  Jews  and 
Protestants,  resulted  in  the  acquisition  by  the  Roman  communion 
of  a  quartet  of  very  passable  saints.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Dorothea  must  have  left  behind  her  correspondence  more 
worthy  of  her  intellectual  reputation  than  the  letters  to  her 
sons  while  pursuing  their  artistic  studies  at  Rome  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  bulk  of  these  volumes.  They  indicate  the  careful, 
affectionate  mother  and  the  shrewd,  observant  woman ;  but  are 
neither  more  nor  less  interesting  than  the  domestic  correspondence 
of  thousands  of  other  clever  women  of  whom  the  world  has 
never  heard.  The  scanty  correspondence  of  her  unconverted 
period  is  as  much  more  interesting  as  was  the  company  sh® 
at  that  time  kept.  Tieck,  Novalis,  the  Schlegels  are  in¬ 
troduced  with  so  much  piquancy  that,  although  in  reality 
learning  little  about  them,  we  seem  to  know  them  better  than 
ever  before.  The  greater  the  pity  that  a  life  which  promised 
so  much,  attractive  in  its  very  errors,  should  have  become,  in 
comparison,  a  caput  mortuum.  During  her  transitional  period 
between  Judaism  and  Catholicism  the  influence  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel  is  very  apparent,  both  in  her  letters  and  the  aphorisms 
selected  from  her  diary ;  but  after  her  conversion  there  is  little 
trace  of  any  predominating  intellectual  influence.  Her  sons — 
Philipp  especially — appear  as  worthy  young  men,  and,  as  such', 
attractive,  but  with  little  of  special  interest  to  say;  nor  does  their 
standing  in  the  world  of  art  seem  to  altogether  justify  the  space 
claimed  for  them.  The  book,  however,  ends  abruptly  at  1817, 
twelve  years  before  Friedrich  Schlegels  death,  and  twenty-two 
before  Dorothea’s. 

England  has  recently  produced  two  excellent  biographies  of 
Lessing,  each  of  which  has  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  translation 
into  German.  Herr  Diintzer  (2),  however,  thinks  there  is  room 
for  another ;  and,  although  his  work  has  no  pretensions  to  the 
literary  merit  of  Mr.  Sime’sor  Miss  Zimmern’s,  it  occupies  aground 
distinctly  its  own,  which  sufficiently  justifies  its  publication.  It 
is  a  companion  to  the  author's  previous  biographies  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  is,  like  them,  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  external  circumstances  of  Lessing's  career,  enriched  with 
copious  particulars  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  connexion,  and  accounting,  so  far  as  may  be,  for  every  day  of 
his  life.  Lessing’s  roving  and  unsettled  existence  did  not  allow 
the  same  luxuriance  of  personal  intimacies  and  local  associations 
to  spring  up  around  him  as  Goethe  and  Schiller  amassed  at 
Weimar ;  and  hence  his  life,  while  more  susceptible  of  interesting 
biographical  treatment  in  the  ordinary  style,  is  less  adapted  for  the 
method  followed  by  Herr  Diintzer.  lie  has,  nevertheless,  col¬ 
lected,  with  extreme  diligence,  sufficient  portraits,  facsimiles,  and 
views  of  places  to  equip  a  handsome  illustrated  volume,  exceed¬ 
ingly  useful  as  a  ready  and  trustworthy  means  of  reference  to  the 
leading  facts  of  Lessing’s  life,  and  bearing  much  the  same  relation 
to  biographies  executed  in  a  more  purely  literary  spirit  as  a  good 
topographical  handbook  does  to  the  history  of  a  country. 

A  very  handsome  volume,  got  up  with  a  degree  of  typographic 
luxury  unusual  in  Germany,  records  the  history  of  a  person  of 
some  importance  in  Lessing’s  life,  the  actress  Caroline  Neuber  (3). 
The  theatre  conducted  by  Caroline  during  Lessing’s  early  resi¬ 
dence  in  Berlin  first  awoke  Lessing's  enthusiasm  for  the  stage, 
and  she  produced  in  1748  his  first  piece,  Der  gunge  Gelehrte,  an 
insignificant  performance  in  itself,  but  marking  an  epoch  from 
which  the  regeneration  of  the  German  theatre  may  be  dated.  It 
was  at  that  time  in  a  miserable  condition,  alike  devoid  of  good 
pieces  and  good  performers.  The  best  plays  it  could  show  were 
translations  from  the  French,  which,  indeed,  continued  to  be  the 
case  till  long  afterwards.  Baron  von  Reden-Esbeck  has  published 
in  facsimile  a  playbill  of  a  translation  of  Regnard’s  “  Distrait,”  and 
also  one  of  a  tragedy-ballet  on  the  story  of  Faust,  curiously  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  condition  of  the  theatre  at  the  time,  and  valuable  as 
an  illustration  of  Goethe’s  poem.  Neuber’s  own  company  was 
merely  a  strolling  one,  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  her  career 
was  most  unfortunate.  She  was  at  one  period  closely  allied  with 
Gottsched,  the  dictator  of  the  German  literary  republic  in  his  day, 
but  more  chiefly  remembered  as  the  victim  of  Lessing’s  ruthless 
polemic.  Misunderstandings,  however,  crept  in,  and  Neuber  lost 
credit  by  appearing  in  a  piece  designed  to  ridicule  her  former 
benefactor.  Nothing  else  is  laid  to  her  charge ;  but  after  her 
death  at  Leipzig,  in  extreme  poverty  (1760),  she  was  refused 
Christian  burial  for  having  been  an  actress,  an  outrage  atoned  for 
by  an  expiatory  service  in  1852.  Lessing  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  her  powers,  and  her  name  will  always  be  connected  with  the 
revival  of  the  German  drama.  Baron  von  Reben-Esbeck's  mono¬ 
graph  is  too  long  for  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject,  but 
is  highly  creditable  as  the  refined  amusement  of  an  amateur  of 
the  drama,  and  wants  no  recommendation  in  the  shape  of  fine 
paper  and  print,  and  interesting  facsimiles  of  autographs  and  play¬ 
bills. 

(2)  Lessings  Leben.  Von  Heinrich  Diintzer.  Leipzig  :  Wartigv 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Caroline  Seuber  vnd  Hire  Zeitgenossen :  ein  Bcitrag  zur  deutschen 
Kuttur-  und  Theutergeschichle.  Von  E.  J.  Freiherrn  von  Reden-Esbeck.. 
Leipzig:  Barth.  Loudon:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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A  sketch  of  Prince  Alexander  Galitzin  (4),  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  under  Alexander  I.,  by  his  assistant,  the  late  Peter  von 
Goetze,  is  full  of  interest,  though  rather  as  a  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  a  singular  phase  of  Russian  history  than  as  a  bio¬ 
graphy  of  the  Prince  himself.  Galitzin,  who  is  represented  as  a 
most  high-minded  and  amiable  man,  had  his  full  share  in  the  re¬ 
markable  religious  reaction  which  so  strongly  influenced  State 
affairs  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  After 
long  enjoying  the  Imperial  favour,  he  became  compromised  in  the 
disgrace  of  the  patrons  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  assailed  by  the 
reigning  favourite  Araktschejeff  and  the  fanatical  monk  Photius, 
whose  pretended  revelations  had  obtained  an  almost  incredible 
influence  over  Alexander’s  mind,  was  removed  to  the  subordinate 
department  of  the  Post  Office.  Photius,  Araktschejeff,  and  other 
persons  concerned  in  these  intrigues,  are  sketched  with  great  spirit 
by  Goetze,  who  was  himself  disgraced,  but  subsequently  obtained 
an  honourable  situation  in  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Galitzin  enjoyed 
the  personal  favour  of  Alexander’s  successor  in  a  high  degree,  but 
never  again  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  Goetze  him¬ 
self  appears  as  a  sensible,  clear-headed  German,  a  man  of  perfect 
integrity  and  high  culture.  His  memoirs,  though  containing  few 
facts  of  first-rate  importance,  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the  un¬ 
wholesome  condition  of  public  affairs  under  Alexander  I.,  a  prince 
too  intelligent  to  be  unconscious  of  his  incapacity  to  support  the 
tremendous  burden  imposed  upon  him,  and  who,  like  Friederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia  under  similar  circumstances,  sought  for 
a  spurious  strength  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  dram-drinking.  The 
parallel  between  the  two  Alexanders  is  in  some  respects  startling. 
Araktschejeff  is  naturally  depicted  in  the  most  unfavourable 
colours ;  but  some  of  the  traits  recorded  of  him  seem  to  indicate 
strong  affections  and  real  magnanimity.  There  are  several  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Catherine  II.,  mostly  illustrative  of  her  refined  tact  and 
real  goodness  of  heart  when  political  considerations  did  not 
interpose. 

The  latest  narrative  of  the  celebrated  African  traveller,  Gerhard 
Rohlfs  (5),  is  the  account  of  the  abortive  commencement  of  what 
was  designed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  African 
explorations.  Starting  from  Tripoli,  Herr  Rohlfs  was  to  have 
proceeded  northward  until  he  reached  the  valley  of  the  Congo, 
and  to  have  determined  the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the 
tributaries  of  the  Niger.  Upon  reaching  the  oasis  of  Kufra,  how¬ 
ever,  a  spot  about  eight  degrees  south  of  Bengazi,  the  expedition 
was  arrested  and  plundered  by  a  native  chief ;  and,  although  the 
travellers  were  subsequently  released  and  a  portion  of  the  spoil 
restored,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  proceed  further.  The 
travellers  owed  their  deliverance  in  great  measure  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Snussi,  a  society  of  dervishes  of  recent  origin,  but 
who  have  already  obtained  an  influence  in  that  region  of  Northern 
Africa  corresponding  to  that  exercised  in  Central  Asia  by  the  late 
Akhond  of  8wat.  They  are  usually  regarded  as  exceedingly 
fanatical ;  but  their  chief,  a  highly  intelligent  man  who  works 
miracles  every  day,  is  probably  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
molesting  Europeans  under  the  present  dispensation.  As  it  was, 
Prince  Bismarck  interfered,  and  compelled  the  Sultan  to  redeem 
the  obligation  of  his  nominal  sovereignty  over  Tripoli  by  a  com¬ 
pensation  of  800k  to  the  German  Geographical  Society.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Herr  Rohlfs’s  book  cannot  be  expected  to  pos¬ 
sess  much  importance  as  a  record  of  travel,  though  there  is  no 
lack  of  bright  and  attractive  sketches.  His  account  of  Tripoli 
possesses  some  special  interest  as  the  most  recent,  and  in  view  of 
the  political  complications  to  be  expected  in  the  Regency.  The 
city  of  Tripoli  has,  he  says,  made  great  progress  since  his  last 
visit,  entirely  owing  to  the  development  of  the  trade  in  kalfa 
{Stipa  tenacissima),  a  plant  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  yields  a  sure  crop,  independent  of  the  weather,  and  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  locusts.  The  oasis  of  Kufra,  he  thinks,  may 
originally  have  been  a  marsh.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
book  is  perhaps  Dr.  Ascherson’s  appendix  on  the  plants  brought 
home  by  the  expedition,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  specimens  and  an 
historical  survey  of  North  African  botany. 

Dr.  Reuss’s  “History  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ”  (6) 
is  a  very  well  executed  summary,  not  only  of  the  books  themselves, 
and  of  the  questions  relating  to  their  date  and  authorship,  but  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  of  which  they  treat,  distinguished 
by  a  spirit  at  once  liberal  and  conservative,  and  very  clear.  Its 
most  important  feature,  however,  is  the  extensive  accompanying 
bibliography. 

Dr.  Zart’s  (7)  sketch  of  the  influence  of  English  philosophy  upon 
the  German  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  prize  essay,  is 
perhaps  less  interesting  as  a  contribution  to  its  ostensible  subject 
than  as  a  sketch  of  a  number  of  meritorious  writers,  followers  for 
the  most  part  of  Leibnitz  or  of  Wolf,  who  have  been  almost 
entirely  forgotten. 

There  are  many  sound  and  ingenious  remarks  in  Sophus  Schack’s 

(4)  Fiirst  Alexander  Nikolajewitsch  Galitzin  und  Heine  Zeit.  Aus  den 
Erlebnissen  des  Geheimraths  Peter  von  Goetze.  Leipzig ;  Duncker  & 
Humblot.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Kufra  :  Reise  von  Tripolis  nach  dcr  Oase  Kufra,  ausgefiihrt  im 
Auftrage  der  afrihanischen  Gesellscliaft  in  Deutschland.  Von  Gerhard 
Rohlfs.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Die  Geschichte  der  Heiligen  Schriften  Allen  Testaments.  Entworfen 
von  Eduard  Reuss.  Erste  Hiili'te.  Braunschweig :  Schroetschke.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Einfluss  der  englisclien  Philo  soph  en  seit  Bacon  auf  die  deutsche 
Philosophic  des  18  Jahrhunderts.'  Von  G.  Zart.  Berlin :  Gummier. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


“  Studies  in  Physiognomy  ”  (8),  but  they  are  marred  by  an  en¬ 
deavour,  carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  to  trace  out  fanciful 
resemblances  between  human  and  animal  countenances. 

From  Vienna  we  have  the  most  important  study  in  English 
metre  that  has  appeared  since  Dr.  Guest’s  History  of  English 
Rhythrns  (9).  The  first  instalment,  a  goodly  volume  of  565 
pages,  after  some  introductory  chapters  describing  the  sphere  of 
metre,  which  Dr.  Schlpper  elevates  to  a  science,  to  be  considered 
from  the  aesthetic,  the  empiric,  and  the  historic  point  of  view, 
treats  of  Old  English  poetry.  This  the  author  divides  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age  and  the  Old  English  age,  the  latter  comprehend¬ 
ing  two  periods,  the  Norman  and  the  Transition.  He  traces 
the  story  and  the  development  of  English  verse  through  the 
early  strict  alliteration,  the  mingling  of  alliteration  and  rhyme, 
the  attempt  to  combine  accentuation  with  numeration  of  syllables, 
and  the  various  strophes  used  by  our  ancient  poets.  Dr.  Sckipper 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  high  point  to  which  English  versi¬ 
fication  attained  at  an  early  period,  and  points  out  the  importance 
of  the  study  of  metre,  as  yet  unduly  neglected,  as  a  necessary  aid 
to  the  establishment  of  a  really  satisfactory  theory.  His  work 
abounds  with  evidences  of  care  and  learning,  and  we  trust  may 
receive  in  this  country  the  attention  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Its 
value  is  enhanced  by  a  full  index. 

Woldemar  Kaden(io),  who  has  already  produced  a  volume 
of  light  sketches  of  Italian  matters,  comes  forward  with  another 
of  still  lighter  substance,  but  as  lively  and  entertaining  as  the 
author  designed  them  to  be.  We  are  only  at  a  loss  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  relevancy  of  an  essay  on  some  points  connected  with 
the  Faust  of  Goethe,  whose  “  Italiiiuiscke  Reise  ”  would  surely 
have  been  more  in  place.  The  other  papers  include  disquisitions 
on  Tasso,  on  Italian  popular  superstitions,  on  shows  and  miracle 
plays,  and  on  the  tragical  history  of  the  beautiful,  but  unfaithful, 
Duchess  d’Avalos. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Robert  Prolss’s  History  of  the  Modern 
Drama  (1 1)  embraces  nearly  all  the  history  of  the  French  drama 
that  is  not  of  merely  antiquarian  interest.  There  seems  a  curious  in¬ 
difference  to  proportion  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  volume 
between  the  classical  and  the  modern  French  drama,  the  former 
occupying  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  although  information  respect¬ 
ing  it  is  so  much  more  accessible.  His  account  of  the  Romantic 
reaction  in  France,  and  its  manifold  developments,  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  while  his  treatment  of  the 
classical  epoch  is  good  and  full. 

The  author  of  the  “  Jews  of  Barnow  ”  and  “  Moschko  of 
Parma  ”  has  again  achieved  a  decided  success  as  a  novelist  ( 1 2\ 
qualified  only  by  the  fact  that  he  has  this  time  been  less  studiou* 
of  brevity  and  finish.  The  story  of  Taras,  a  Galician  popular 
champion,  not  altogether  unlike  Sacher  Masoch’s  “  New  Job,”  only 
that  his  end  is  tragical,  is  decidedly  too  long.  It  is  nevertheless 
full  of  fine  feeling  and  spirited  portraiture,  interspersed  with 
beautiful  pictures  of  natural  scenery. 

“  A  Million,”  by  E.  A.  Konig  (13),  is  a  fair  average  novel  of  in¬ 
cident,  but  rather  commonplace  and  mechanical. 

The  Rundschau  (14)  opens  with  an  elegant,  although  somewhat 
too  artificial,  story  by  Hans  Hoffmann,  founded  on  the  Romaic 
version  of  the  myth  of  Melusina.  The  writer  has  evidently  made 
Paul  Heyse  his  model,  and  the  pupil  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
master.  A  review  of  the  recently  published  biography  of  the 
great  publisher  Brockhaus  contains  some  striking  instances  of  the 
official  persecution  of  liberal  ideas  in  Germany  after  the  War  of 
Liberation.  Another  series  of  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
philologer  Hase  during  the  Consulate  afford  an  insight  into 
the  French  affairs  of  the  time,  especially  the  confusion  in  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  before  Napoleon  took  them  in  hand  ;  and 
a  translation  of  a  report  of  Count  Pahlen,  dated  1867,  expresses 
the  apprehensions  even  then  entertained  by  Russian  statesmen  of 
impending  social  disorganization. 

It  is  a  fault  of  Auf  der  Hohe  (15)  to  have  too  many  short  con¬ 
tributions.  Perhaps,  however,  the  shortest  is  the  most  important, 
if  Professor  Palmieri  proves  accurate  in  his  brief  announcement 
of  his  discovery  of  helium,  a  metal  hitherto  only  met  with  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius.  The  Italian  novelist 
Ciampoli  contributes  a  powerful,  but  fantastic,  tale,  “  The 
Adderman  ” ;  and  the  editor  himself  a  pretty  child’s  story.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  other  contributions  are  Professor 
Schwicher’s  sketch  of  Hungarian  politics  on  the  eve  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  and  C.  Hankiewicz’s  specimens  of  Ruthenian 
proverbs.  The  foreign  correspondence  is  a  valuable  feature  of  the 
periodical. 


(8)  Physiognomische  Studien.  Von  Soplms  Schack.  Aus  dem 
Dauischeu  von  Eugen  Liebich.  Jena  :  Costenoble.  London :  Ivolckmann. 

(9)  Englische  Metrik  in  historischer  und  systematischer  Entwicklung 
daryestellt.  Th.  1.  Altenglische JVletrik.  Von  Dr.  J.  Schipper.  Bonn: 
Strauss.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(10)  S/nzzen  und  Kulturbilder  aus  Italien.  Von  Woldemar  Kaden. 
Jena  :  Costenoble.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

(11)  Geschichte  des  neueren  Dramas.  Bd.  1.  Hlf.  2.  Das  neuere 
Drama  in  Erankreich.  Von  R.  Prblss.  Leipzig:  Schlickc.  London: 
Kolckmann. 

(12)  Ein  Kainpf  urn’s  Recht :  Roman.  Von  K.  E.  Franzos.  2  Bde. 
Breslau:  Schottlaender.  London:  Nutt. 

(13)  Eine  Million:  Roman.  Von  E.  A.  Konig.  2  Bde.  Jena: 
Costenoble.  London  :  Kolckmann. 

(14)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Jalirg.  viii.  Hft.  3.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London*. 
Triibner  &  Co. 

(13)  Auf  der  Hohe.  Internationale  Revue-herausgegeben  von  Leopold 
von  Sacher-Masoch.  Bd.  1.  Hft.  3.  Leipzig :  Grossner  &  Schramm. 

|  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.’ 
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The  most  interesting  contributions  to  the  last  two  numbers  of 
the  Russian  Review  (16)  are  a  valuable  account  of  Kashgar,  a 
description  of  some  ancient  wearing  apparel  found  in  Greek 
sepulchres  in  Southern  Russia,  and  a  review  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  late  International  Monetary  Conference  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
Russia. 

(16)  Russische  Revue.  M  onatsschrift  fUr  die  Kunde  Russlands.  Ileraus- 
eegeben  von  0.  Rottger.  Jalirg  io.  lift.  9.  St.  Petersburg  :  Schmitzdorff. 
London  :  Siegle. 
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PRiETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM.”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
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THE  EUROPEAN  (late  New)  GALLERIES,  103  New  Bond 

Street,  Sixteen  doors  from  Oxford  Street.— Exhibition  of  FINE  ART  and  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  ART.  Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 


T.  J.  GULLICK,  Director. 


QMOKE  ABATEMENT  EXHIBITION.— South  Kensington, 

^  Saturday,  December  17.  LECTURE  by  THOS.  FLETCHER,  F.C.S.,  of  Warrington, 
at  4  o'clock,  on  “Economy  of  Fuel  for  Domestic  Purposes.”  with  special  reference  to  the 
Improvement  of  old  fireplaces  at  a  small  cost,  without  rebuilding.  At  the  conclusion  Mr. 
Fletcher  will  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  the  rapid 
production  of  high  temperature  on  a  small  scale,  with  gas  or  petroleum,  in  steel  melting  ;  and 
will  exhibit  for  the  first  time  n  new  and  simple  automatic  blowpipe,  with  self-adjusting  gas 
and  air  supply;  also  a  double  concentric  automatic  blowpipe,  changing  from  large  to  small 
blowpipe,  and  adjusting  both  gas  and  air  supply  to  each  with  a  single  movement. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY'S  SCHOOL  of  PRAC- 

^  TICAL  ENGINEERING.— The  NEXT  TERM  opens  on  Monday,  January  !). 
1.  Mechanical  Course.  II.  Civil  Engineering  Division.  III.  The  Colonial  Section.  Prospectus 
of  the  undersigned,  in  the  Librury,  Crystal  Paluce. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 


T> ATH  COLLEGE,  BATH.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  com- 

*  mence  on  Wednesday  .January  25, 1882.  Head -Matter  :  T.  W.  DUNN.  Esq.,M.  A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  lor  ten  years  a  Master  of 
Clifton  College. 


GEOSVBNOR 

GALLERY. 

WINTER 

EXHIBITION. 


THE 

WINTER  EXHIBITION 

AT  THE 

GROSVENOR  GALLERY 

WILL  OPEN 

ON  DECEMBER  31  NEXT, 

WITH  A 

COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 

AND  A 

COMPLETE  COLLECTION 

OF 

THE  WORKS  OF 

G.  E.  WATTS,  R.A. 

FORMING  THE  FIRST  OF  A 
SERIES  OF 

ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITIONS  ILLUSTRATING 
THE  WORKS  OF  THE  MOST 

EMINENT  LIVING  PAINTERS. 
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apply  to  the  1  iuncii  al.  next  gESSI0N  begins  January  31. 

Brighton  c  o  l  l  e  g  e. 

Principal— Rev.  T.  IIAYES  BELCHER,  M.A..  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  special  Army*Class  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  nill. 
and  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  t.me.  The  course  of  instruction 
enables  Boys  to  go  up  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 
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Founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY, 
M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern  S.des.  Preparation  for 
the  Universities,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Special  Classes  for  the  Army  Examina¬ 
tions.  Great  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Junior  Department  for  Y'oung  Boys. 
Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  &c.  &c.  Terms  50  and  60  Guineas  per 
annum.— Apply  to  the  Warden. 

-Pro- 

r  can  receive 

APPLICATIONS  for  NEXT  TERM.  Over  Forty  Successes  already  for  1881.  Highest 

S laced  Candidates  for  Sandhurst  (last  summer),  No.  5  ;  for  Woolwich,  No.  18  ;  C.S.  Militia, 
'o.  11  (three-fourths  passed  last  month).  Strong  staff  of  assistant  tutors,  mostly  all  resident, 
and,  like  Messrs.  Pritchard,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  Pupils.— Address,  Rev.  A. 
Pritchard,  Wargrave,  Henley,  Oxon. 

TV/flLITARY  COMPETITIVE  for  MILITIA.  OFFICERS.— 

Messrs.  PRITCHARD  will  CONTINUE  their  COURSE  for  the  above  till  December  23, 
and  resume  January  3  to  date  of  examination.  They  are  assisted  by  experienced  officers 
passed  Staff  College.  Nine  successes  thus  far.  Highest  place  gamed  as  yet  No.  3 — Address, 
Rev.  A.  Pritchard,  Wargrave,  Henley,  Oxon.  _ 

TfOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities, Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 

A  MESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BIOKLEY,  Kent. 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 
■Greek  School-books,  receives  THIRTEEN  BOYS  under  the  age  of  Fifteen,  to 
prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  on  the  North  Devon  Coast,  by  a 

CAMBRIDGE  M.A.  (Married),  late  Theological  Prizeman  of  his  College.  Twelve 
yeers’  experience.  Only  Three  Pupils  received.  One  VACANCY  after  Christmas  for  a  well- 
disposed  YOUTH  preparing  for  Matriculation,  &  Home  comforts.  Plenty  of  afternoon 
amusement.  Competent  Masters  for  French,  Drawing.  &c.  Good  references.— For  full 
particulars  address,  C.C.,  at  C.  II.  May  &  Co.’s  General  Advertising  Offices,  78  Gracechureh 
Street,  Loudon. 


WTIARFE-DALE  SCHOOL,  near  BEN-RHYDDING,  Leeds. 

*  *  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN. —Preparation  for  Scholarship 
and  other  Examinations.  Modern  Languages.  Natural  Science.  Splendid  site.  References 
to  Noblemen  and  Church  Dignitaries,  &c.— Apply  to  Rev.  T.  Granger  Hutt,M.A.,  Sedbergh 
School,  Yorkshire _ Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  in  J  anuary. _ 

/  )  A  KH  A  M.  —  Archdeacon  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL. 

Head- Master— Rev.  E.  V.  IIODGE,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Boys  are  eligible  to  Four  Leaving  Exhibitions  of  £50  per  annum  from  the  School  ;  Six¬ 
teen  Johnson  Exhibitions  at  Cambridge  ;  Three  or  more  School  Exhibitions  from  £10  to 
£25;  Three  Prizes  of  £10.  New  Class-rooms  have  lately  been  built,  and  a  new  House 
opened  last  Term.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  16. 

A  RESPECTABLE,  middle-aged  MAN  would  be  glad  of 

EMPLOYMENT  of  any  kind ;  is  a  fair  scholar,  and  has  held  appointments  of  great 
responsibility.  First-class  recommendations.  Moderate  remuneration. — Address,  J.  G., 
2  Granby  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  N.  W, 

P ENJNSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  HER  MAJESTY’S  MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Departures  for — 

BOMBAY . Weekly  \  From  Gravesend, 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  CEYLON,  Fortnightly  (  Wednesday,  12.30  r.M. 

CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN .  „  f  From  Brindisi, 

ADELAIDE,  MELBOURNE,  SYDNEY  „  J  Monday. 

GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  Weekly,  by  each  of  the 
above  departures. 

London  Offices:  122  LEADENHALL  STREET,  E.C.,  and 
_ 25  COCKSPUR  STREET. 

BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  II O TEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

1“— *  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  C  intral  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffee-roomforLadiesnntf  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager, 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

“  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water!' 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

“  Speedy,  Sure,  and  Gentle 

Professor  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Recommended  by  Professors  VON  LIEBIG,  VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN,  MACNAMARA,  SILVER,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  name  of  the  “APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED,” 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers ,  at  is.  6d.  2s.  per  bottle • 

IMPROVED  SPECTACLES. 

]\/TR.  HENRY  LAURANCE,  F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician, 

PERSONALLY  adapts  his  improved  Spectacles  at  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
Euston  Square,  London  (three  doors  from  St.  Pancras  Church),  daily  from  Ten  till  Four 
(Saturdays  excepted).  Testimonials  from  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  Physician,  West¬ 
minster  Hospital;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clifton  ;  Major-Gen.  Spurgin,  C.B.,  Aldershot; 
the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Ilendon ;  and  hundreds  of  others,  in  Mr. 
Lauiiance’s  pamphlet,  “  Spectacles  :  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 

TfURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

•f-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  ExtraCharge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  pricedCatalogue,withTerms,postfree._248,249,  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
audio,  20,and21MorwellStreet,  W.  Established  1862. 

DECORATION. 

TV/r ORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost,  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 


entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

HINDLEY’S 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 

From  9d.  per  yard. 

CHINTZES. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.  HIKDLEY  &  SONS. 

290  TO  294  484-  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

THROAT 

IRRITATION 


AND 


COUGH. 


CORENESS  and  -Dryness,  Tickling 

and  Irritation,  inducing  Cough,  and  affecting  the 
Voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  Epps’s  Glycerine  Ju¬ 
jubes.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being 
in  proximity  to  the  glands  at  the  moment  they  are  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healing. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes,  7£d.  and  Is.  lid.,  labelled  ‘‘JAMES 
EPPS  &.  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists.” 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO. :  “  Gentlemen,—  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  an  extended  trial,  I  have  found  your 
Glycerine  Jujubes  of  considerable  benefit  (with  or  with¬ 
out  medical  treatment)  in  almost  all  forms  of  throat 
disease.  They  soften  and  clear  the  voice.  Yours  faith¬ 
fully,  Gordon  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.E..  Senior  Physician 
to  the  Municipal  Throat  and  Ear  Infirmary.” 


FRY’S 

COCOA. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 
MEDALS,  SYDNEY,  1880.  MELBOURNE,  1881. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA 

4‘  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” 

Standard. 

PURE  COCOA  ONLY. 

FRY’S  COCOA  EXTRACT 

“  Strictly  pure.”— W.  W.  Stoddart, 

F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  City  Analyst ,  Bristol. 

FIFTEEN  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS.” 


A  nnual  sale  nine  millions. 

“  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  health.” 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 


THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 


F 

paid,  for  Three  Stamps. 


OR  CHRISTMAS 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,j'n  charming  fancy  bottles,  3s.  a  dozen 


TREES. 


Sample  bottle,  carriage 
SILESIAN  CHEMICAL  MANUFACTORY,  8  Newman  Street,  W. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— Nothing  is  so  highly  appre- 

dated  as  a  ease  of  GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  which  can  be  ordered 
of  any  Wine  Merchant.  Queen's  quality,  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty,  42s.  per  dozen.  Sports¬ 
man’s  special  quality,  50s.  per  dozen — Manufacturer,  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone. 

TYINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 

lYINNEFORD’S  MAGNESIA. — The  Safest  aud  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladies,  Children,  aud  Infants. 


OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 
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EGYPT. 

IR  WILLIAM  GREGORY  has  given  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  a  very  interesting  account  of  an  interview  he 
has  lately  had  with  Colonel  Araby  Bey.  This  enter¬ 
prising  officer,  who  has  been  the  ringleader  in  the  mutiny 
of  the  army  against  the  Khedive,  and  is  now  the  head  of 
the  Egyptian  national  party,  had  the  good  fortune  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  most  favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  his 
English  visitor.  He  is  described  as  a  tall,  athletic, 
soldierly  man,  ready  and  able  to  give  his  opinions, 
holding  views  that  betoken  a  high  purpose,  and  having 
quite  as  much  enlightenment  as  could  possibly  be  expected 
in  an  Egyptian  Colonel.  He  acknowledged  the  religious 
supremacy  of  the  Sultan  as  Caliph,  but  wished  to  ad¬ 
mire  him  at  a  distance,  and  was  resolved  to  do  his  ut¬ 
most  to  keep  Turks  and  Turkish  soldiers  out  of  Egypt. 
He  proposed  the  utmost  toleration  for  Christians  and 
Jews  ;  for  they  equally  with  Mahomedans  obey  the  eternal 
laws  of  God,  and  of  these  laws  the  Colonel  spoke  with  a 
fervour  and  a  dignity  which  entitled  his  utterances,  in  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Gregory,  to  rank  with  the  majestic 
effusion  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  He  declared  that 
the  army  wanted  nothing  but  justice,  that  it  was  the  ap¬ 
pointed  spokesman  of  the  dumb  multitude,  and  that  all 
that  it  had  done  had  been  done  in  order  to  give  the  only 
possible  expression  to  the  national  longing  for  independ¬ 
ence.  In  time  of  peace  he  owned  that  the  army  had  no 
claim  to  be  supreme  ;  but  his  advance  in  political  science 
was  sufficiently  imperfect  to  permit  him  to  lay  down 
as  an  incontestable  axiom  that,  in  time  of  war,  the 
army  must  rule  as  well  as  fight.  He  has  no  objection 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Control  until  Egypt  is  more 
fitted  than  it  is  at  present  to  govern  itself  altogether ; 
for  he  recognizes  that  it  is  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Control  that  the  cultivators  owe  the  present  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  position.  But  he  vehemently  urged  the  in¬ 
justice  of  Egyptians  being  superseded  by  foreigners  in  the 
more  lucrative  posts  of  minor  departments  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Nothing  could  be  more  instructive  as  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  capacity  than  his  remarks  on  this  head.  He  is 
one  of  those  men,  numerous  in  every  society,  and  especially 
in  every  semi-civilized  society,  whose  generous  feelings  are 
easily  awakened  by  trifling  and  superficial  facts.  He  has 
heard  of  foolish  Europeans  firing  off  harmless  pistols  to 
amuse  themselves  and  frighten  the  natives,  and  of  the 
European  glances  of  indiscreet  wonder  which  the  native 
women  have  occasionally  attracted ;  and  he  leaps  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  unseemly  behaviour  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  young  European  officials.  He  was  smitten 
with  patriotic  horror  of  natives  working  in  the  sun  to 
Carry  out  the  operations  of  the  Cadastral  Survey,  while 
a  highly  paid  European  sat  indoors  recording  the  results 
of  their  work.  Under  every  form  of  government  those 
who  are  fitted  for  nothing  but  manual  labour  must  do  it, 
while  some  one  qualified  for  higher  work  must  sit  when 
he  can  do  it,  and  be  paid  enough  to  make  him  undertake 
it.  For  higher  work  the  Colonel  was  obliged  to  own  that 
there  were  no  honest  Egyptians  properly  qualified,  and 
that  the  Egyptians  who  professed  to  be  qualified,  and  in¬ 
trigued  for  the  higher  posts,  belonged  to  the  veterau  gang 
of  plunderers  who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Ismail,  and 
hope  that  a  good  day  is  now  dawning  for  them  once  more. 
The  Colonel  is,  no  doubt,  personally  imposing,  and  is 
beyond  the  suspicion  of  being  corruptible;  he  talks  of 


eternal  laws,  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  language,  of 
Sophocles  ;  he  fully  believes  that  he  is  working  in  a  good 
way  for  a  good  cause ;  but  he  has  only  got  a  very  slight 
way  at  present  on  the  road  to  statesmanship.  Possibly 
from  want  of  opportunity,  he  has  not  displayed  any  greater 
amount  of  military  courage  and  capacity  than  was  needed 
to  bully  a  young  and  timid  prince.  Otherwise  he  might 
be  fairly  compared  with  Garibaldi,  who  gave  aid  and  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  national  movement,  but  who,  had  he  not  been 
led  and  superseded  by  men  of  a  very  much  higher  stamp, 
would  never  have  achieved  the  independence  and  unity  of 
Italy. 

The  kernel  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty  lies  in  the  relations 
of  the  army,  and,  so  far  as  the  army  represents  the  people, 
of  the  people  to  the  Khedive.  Araby  Bey  candidly  owned 
that  the  army  would  have  liked  to  revolt  against  Ismail, 
but  was  too  thoroughly  afraid  of  him  to  move  a  step. 
When  Ismail  was  replaced  by  Tewfik,  the  leaders  of  the 
army  thought  the  time  had  come  to  ascertain  whether  the 
son  was  as  formidable  as  the  father ;  and  the  result  of  the 
experiments  they  made  has  been  to  assure  them  that 
Tewfik  was  not  a  man  to  frighten  any  one.  Conscious  of 
his  weakness,  and  with  religious  tendencies  which  prompt 
him  to  think  more  of  the  Caliphat  than  of  eternal  laws, 
Tewfik  has  sought,  and  is  driven  to  seek  more  openly 
every  day,  support  and  strength  from  the  Sultan.  He  hopes 
that  the  troops  of  his  master  will  shelter  him  from  the 
attacks  of  his  own  disobedient  army.  The  national  move¬ 
ment  in  Egypt,  if  the  assurances  of  Araby  Bey  warrant 
us  in  speaking  of  the  national  movement,  is  rapidly 
passing  from  a  movement  against  Christian  intruders  into 
a  movement  of  one  set  of  Mahomedans  against  another. 
There  was  one  expression  used  by  Araby  Bey  during  his 
interview  with  Sir  William  Gregory  which  was  full  ot' 
serious  meaning.  He  said  that  Egypt  was  universally 
considered  as  the  centre  of  the  Mahomedan  world.  It  is 
precisely  because  he,  too,  recognizes  that  Egypt  may, 
with  perhaps  some  little  exaggeration,  be  termed  the  centre 
of  the  Mahomedan  world,  that  the  Sultan  wishes  to  com¬ 
mand  it.  That  the  centre  of  the  Mahomedan  world  should 
be  held  by  independent  troops,  who  will  not  let  the  troops 
of  the  Caliph  come  near  them,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
Caliphat.  Araby  Bey  professes,  indeed,  a  kind  of  theoretical 
respect  for  the  Caliph  for  the  time  being;  but  the  Caliph  of 
the  day  may  not  be  the  Caliph  of  the  morrow ;  and,  rigid 
as  Mahomedanism  is  in  many  respects,  it  is  singularly 
elastic  in  the  choice  of  its  spiritual  chiefs.  It  is  always 
found  that  Sheiks  who  give  the  highest  class  of  oracular 
decisions  can  be  deposed  for  some  ingenious  reasons  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  a  powerful  sovereign  or  a 
powerful  populace ;  and  the  head  Sheik  of  Egypt  has 
recently  been  changed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  leader  of 
the  army.  The  centre  of  the  Mahomedan  world,  if 
physically  strong  enough,  and  invested  with  the  eminence 
of  temporal  independence,  might  easily  persuade  itself  and 
its  supporters  that  the  heirs  of  Othman  had  lost  their 
claim  to  the  Caliphat.  For  the  Sultan,  therefore,  the  in¬ 
dependence  or  subjection  of  Egypt  is  a  question  full 
of  the  gravest  issues.  The  present  Khedive,  having  to 
choose  a  side  in  the  contest  which  has  already  begun, 
has  chosen  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Sultan.  He 
is  the  champion  of  a  dependence  that  would  keep  him 
safe  as  against  au  independence  that  would  sweep  him 
away.  Matters  may  go  on  more  or  less  smoothly  for  a 
time,  but  everything  points  to  the  probability  that  the  day 
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•will  come  when  the  Khedive  will  either  abdicate  or  will 
call  in  the  aid  of  Turkey.  It  is  premature  at  present  to 
speculate  on  what  course  England  ought  to  take  when  the 
occasion  arises  ;  but  the  English  Government  cannot  allow 
itself  to  forget  that  before  long  it  may  have  to  decide 
whether  the  Sultan  shall  or  shall  not  be  allowed  to  crush 
the  nascent  independence  of  a  religious  centre  which 
threatens  the  privileges  and  position  on  which  he  sets  the 
highest  value. 

Among  the  other  objects  on  which  Araby  Bey  and  his 
friends  were  supposed  to  have  set  their  hearts  was  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  army,  and  the  War  Minister  whom  they 
appointed  has  applied  for  an  increase  of  the  army  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  thousand  men.  The  proposal  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Control,  because  it  would  involve  an  outlay 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year.  But  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ioo,ooo£.  has  been  conceded,  which  it  is  said 
may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  provide  for  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.  The  increase  has  been  conceded,  because 
the  Control  thought  that  some  additional  forces  were  really 
needed.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  Egyptian  army  can 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  it  is  true  that  ordinarily  it  has 
little  to  do,  and  has  ample  leisure  for  intrigues  and  insub¬ 
ordination.  But  some  troops  are  always  wanted,  and  every 
now  and  then  occasions  arise  when  many  troops  are  needed. 
The  Egypt  known  to  ordinary  travellers  may  be  easily  kept 
in  order  by  a  good  local  police ;  but  there  is  a  wild  and  very 
disorderly  Egypt  beyond,  where  even  disciplined  troops  have 
very  rough  work.  Intelligence  has  just  been  received 
that,  in  the  far  South,  a  new  prophet  has  appeared,  who 
gathered  together,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  a  band 
of  followers,  and  cut  to  pieces  an  Egyptian  regiment  that 
was  sent  to  put  him  down.  A  force  strong  enough  to 
ensure  success  has  now  to  be  sent  from  the  army  of  Lower 
Egypt.  It  is  obviously  an  arduous  and  expensive  under¬ 
taking  to  send  troops  many  hundred  miles  into  a  territory 
so  wild  that  a  prophet  can  in  a  few  days  collect  more  than 
a  thousand  men  under  his  standard.  Nothing  could  show 
more  clearly  that  every  Egyptian  Government  must  have 
peculiar  difficulties  to  encounter ;  and  these  peculiar 
difficulties  would  exist,  and  might,  perhaps,  exist 
in  an  aggravated  form,  if  the  government  of  Egypt 
were  in  the  hands  of  England.  The  assumption 
of  the  government  of  Egypt  by  England  might,  under 
conceivable  circumstances,  be  necessaiy,  but  it  would  be  a 
very  disagreeable  and  painful  necessity.  It  is  a  thing  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible,  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  taken  up 
as  the  pastime  of  a  great  nation.  Even  if  Europe 
assented — and  to  assume  this  is  to  assume  very  much — the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  are  such  as  to  make 
the  most  reckless  politician  think  many  times  before  he 
talks  lightly  of  sending  English  troops  to  Cairo.  It  is 
not  known  Egypt,  so  much  as  unknown  Egypt,  that 
gives  just  cause  of  alarm.  We  should  have  not  only 
to  maintain  order  where  order  is  scarcely  ever  dis¬ 
turbed,  but  to  introduce  order  where  order  is  un¬ 
known  or  most  precariously  upheld.  We  should  have  to 
hold  ourselves  answerable  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  from  the  mouths  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  With 
time,  money,  and  men  we  could,  no  doubt,  do  what  we 
had  undertaken  to  do ;  but  the  cost  and  the  sacrifice  of  life 
would  be  most  serious.  Araby  Bey  said  that  he  trusted  to 
the  justice  of  England  not  to  seize  on  Egypt ;  he  may 
trust,  not  only  to  the  justice  of  England,  but  to  its  com¬ 
mon  sense  when  Englishmen  begin  to  realize  what  seizing 
on  Egypt  means. 


THE  LODGER  FRANCHISE. 

riAHE  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Bradley  v. 

JL  Baylis,  and  two  other  cases,  is  so  far  satisfactory 
that  it  diminishes  the  mischievous  effect  of  a  scandalous 
legislative  miscarriage.  At  the  same  time  the  judgment 
furnishes  an  additional  illustration  of  the  accidental 
nature  of  a  serious  change  introduced  by  inadvertence 
into  the  Constitution.  A  large  number  of  voters,  mostly 
unfit,  may  be  added  to  the  register  on  the  wholly  irrele¬ 
vant  ground  that  the  landlords  of  the  rooms  which  they 
occupy  are  not  resident  on  the  premises.  Another 
large  number  may  be  excluded  from  the  register  because 
their  landlords  live  in  the  same  houses  with  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  revising  barristers  will  be  puzzled  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  in  such  cases  the  occupier  of  the  house 
exercises  any  control  over  the  rooms  of  the  lodgers.  The 


casual  nature  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  unin¬ 
tentionally  created  by  the  Act  may  possibly  supply  an 
argument  for  equalizing  the  franchise  by  a  promiscuous 
extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  all  lodgers,  or  to  all 
male  adults.  Incidentally,  the  Court  of  Appeal  will  have 
decided  another  question  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 
Judges  in  the  first  instance  will  in  future  be  inclined, 
if  they  have  a  discretion,  to  allow  appeals  in  cases  of 
great  importance,  although  they  may  be  confident  in  the 
justice  of  their  own  opinions.  If  the  judgment  of  the 
Divisional  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  had  not  been 
subject  to  revision,  a  grievous  injustice  would  have  been 
perpetrated,  though  with  the  best  intentions.  The  reason¬ 
ing  by  which  the  final  decision  was  supported  will  be 
generally  accepted  as  sound,  though  the  result  may  be 
disappointing.  There  is  for  the  present  no  measure  of  the 
evil  which  may  result  from  the  intolerable  carelessness  of 
Parliament.  The  next  registration  will  perhaps  supply 
statistics  of  the  proportion  of  householders  who  let  lodg- 
iugs  in  more  than  one  set  of  buildings.  The  en¬ 
franchised  voters  may  turn  out  to  be  of  the  lowest 
class,  as  the  tenants  of  professional  lodging-house 
keepers.  A  resident  landlord  has  a  somewhat  stronger 
motive  for  excluding  thieves,  habitual  drunkards, 
and  the  riotous  and  disreputable  classes  in  general. 
The  labour  of  the  parochial  officers,  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  list  of  voters,  will  be  enormously  increased 
by  the  introduction  of  a  revised  version  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of  minuter  inquiry,  they  may 
be  willing  to  accept  any  statement  which  may  be  made  by 
the  lodging-house  keeper  or  one  of  the  inmates  as  to  the 
number,  names,  aod  length  of  residence  of  the  electors. 
A  register  drawn  up  on  hearsay  would  be  a  suitable  result 
of  random  legislation. 

From  the  time  when  the  Divisional  Court  decided  that 
nearly  the  whole  adult  male  population  was  entitled  to 
vote  in  boroughs,  tbeobjections  to  a  new  or  newly  discovered 
Constitution  were  in  no  degree  directed  against  the  Judges. 
Although  the  Judges  seem  to  have  been  most  akin  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1878,  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  judgment  was  consistent  with  the  words  of 
the  disputed  clause.  The  phrase  “judge-made  law,” 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  invidiously  used,  implies  not 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  law,  but  neglect 
of  duty  by  those  who,  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  legislation.  It  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that, 
law,  and  especially  statute  law,  can  be  said  to  be  made  by 
Judges.  When,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they 
elicit  from  an  enactment  a  result  which  had  never 
been  foreseen,  they  are,  by  a  conscious  or  involun¬ 
tary  metaphor,  said  to  make  the  law  which  they 
declare.  In  modern  times,  even  when  their  decisions 
involve  the  gravest  political  consequences,  their  impar¬ 
tiality  is  exempt  from  suspicion.  Both  the  Court  of 
original  question  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  discussed  one 
or  two  stupid  and  confused  sentences  with  the  dispas¬ 
sionate  acuteness  which  scholars  might  exhibit  in  con¬ 
struing  a  corrupt  passage  in  a  Greek  chorus.  The 
slovenly  practice  of  Parliament  would  not  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  the  demerits  of  the  idlest  copyist  or  the  dullest 
commentator.  The  methods  of  legislation  which  are 
thought  good  enough  for  the  country  were  lately  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  trivial  instance  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing 
Act.  In  various  districts  of  the  Principality  the  Act; 
comes  into  operation  at  different  times  ;  and  the 
ablest  justices  have  found  it  impossible  to  re¬ 
concile  the  terms  of  the  Act  with  the  known  inten¬ 
tion  of  its  authors.  The  peer  who  took  charge 
of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  lately  explained 
the  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  a  manner  which  he 
apparently  thought  satisfactory.  Having  discovered  the 
Haws  in  the  Bill,  he  was  about  to  introduce  the  necessary 
amendments,  when  the  promoters  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  of  Commons  entreated  him  not  to  incur  the  risk  of 
losing  the  Bill  through  further  delay.  A  faulty  and  unin¬ 
telligible  draft  was  therefore  deliberately  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Peers,  being  prepared  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  probably  trusted  for  its  sufficiency 
to  the  mover.  The  Act  which  has  now  been  considered 
and  construed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  perhaps  have 
been  subject  to  similar  treatment.  No  part  of  the  dis¬ 
credit  attaches  either  to  the  judges  or  to  the  established 
principles  of  legal  construction.  The  rule  that  Acts 
of  Parliament  must  be  exclusively  interpreted  by  their 
own  language  is,  on  the  whole,  both  convenient  and 
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reasonable.  Extrinsic  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  would  be  vague  and  uncertain ;  and  it  might 
be  fairly  assumed  that  the  exercise  of  sovereign  authority 
would  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding,  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  failure  of  Parliament  to  express  its  own 
intention  cannot  be  even  considered  by  a  court  of  justice ; 
but  culpable  negligence  in  framing  irrevocable  enactments 
is  a  proper  subject  of  private  comment.  In  the  case  of 
the  definition  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  Divisional 
Court  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  thero  was  no  doubt 
that  the  startling  innovation  which  would  be  introduced 
by  one  of  two  or  three  possible  constructions  of  the 
statute  had  not  been  contemplated  by  any  party  in  either 
House.  The  Bill  of  1878  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  reported  in  its 
favour.  In  answer  to  a  doubt  suggested  by  a  member  of 
his  own  party,  the  Conservative  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  assured  the  House  that  the  Bill  would  cause  no 
serious  change  in  the  law.  The  statement  was  confirmed 
by  Sir  C.  Dilke,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
independent  critic  consequently  offered  no  further  oppo¬ 
sition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both  assurances  were  given 
in  perfect  good  faith,  yet  the  most  cursory  examination  of 
the  Act  shows  that  its  meaning  is  open  to  doubt  or, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  both  Courts,  to  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  was  formally  disclaimed  by  the  framers  of  the 
Bill.  The  enormous  importance  of  the  issue  which  is  now 
decided  admits  of  no  serious  dispute.  The  counsel  who 
opposed  the  allowance  of  the  appeal  by  the  Court  below 
stated  that  the  claimants  under  the  Act  of  1878  were 
■comparatively  few  in  number  ;  but  it  was  not  disputed 
that  at  a  future  registration  the  enfranchisement  of  all 
lodgers  would  in  many  instances  swamp  the  existing 
constituencies.  The  greater  or  less  importance  of  the 
question  could  of  course  only  affect  the  discretion  of  the 
Divisional  Court  in  allowing  or  refusing  the  appeal.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  judges  to  inquire  whether  the  sky 
■will  fall  if  justice  is  rigidly  administered. 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  course  of  &e 
arguments  and  in  delivering  judgment,  exhausted  the 
resources  of  dialectic  ingenuity.  They  had  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  every  possible  construction  involved  a 
series  of  absurdities,  if  not  actual  contradictions.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  conjecture  beforehand  that 
Parliament  would  even  seem  to  confer  the  same  franchise 
on  lodgers  who  paid  a  rent  of  10 1.,  and  on  all  other 
lodgers,  or  all  tenants  of  non-resident  landlords, 
whether  they  paid  10 l.  or  10s.  As  one  of  the  Lords  Justices 
remarked,  the  mischief  arose  from  the  misapplication  of 
names,  as  in  calling  that  a  dwelling-house  which  was  not 
a  house,  but  a  room. 

The  Court  had  to  ascertain  not  what  the  Legislature 
had  intended,  but  what  it  had  said.  In  the  particular 
case  there  was  no  opportunity  of  correcting  an  oversight, 
even  by  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  an  amending  Act. 
The  present  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  favours  a 
wide  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  and  it  would  certainly  not 
consent  to  any  disfranchising  measure.  One  precedent  for 
organic  legislation  by  inadvertence  has  lately  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  Mr-  Gladstone.  The  careless  statements  which 
induced  Parliament  to  pass  the  Act  of  1878  were  not  more 
definite  than  the  assurances  which  were  given  in  1870 
that  no  right  of  property  could  be  founded  on  a  claim  to 
compensation  for  disturbance.  The  vested  right  to  vote 
which  may  have  been  conferred  by  bad  or  ambiguous 
grammar  is  npt  less  sacred  than  the  tenant  right  which, 
having  once  been  unintentionally  recognized,  has  since 
been  purposely  extended. 

The  political  effect  of  a  large  and  sudden  addition  to  the 
constituency  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion  ;  whether 
it  is  effected  deliberately  or  by  accident,  it  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  with  indifference.  One  of  the  strongest  objections 
to  successive  reductions  of  qualification  is  that  those  who 
are  admitted  are  always  ready  to  open  the  door  of  the 
Constitution  to  their  allies  who  are  still  without.  Down  to 
a  certain  limit  a  privileged  class  of  voters  is  a  kind  of 
aristocracy  ;  but  working  men  feel  a  closer  connexion  with 
one  another  than  with  the  remaining  section  of  the 
community.  The  artisans  of  the  towns  are  unani¬ 
mously  willing  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  agricultural 
labourers,  in  the  well-founded  expectation  that  voters  who 
depend  on  wages  will,  in  political  movements,  generally 
act  together.  Ten-pound  lodgers,  of  whom  many  belong 
to  the  middle  class,  are  not  perhaps  equally  anxious  to 
share  their  rights  with  the  poorest  occupiers  of  unfur-  [ 


nished  rooms.  It  is  perhaps  useless  at  present  to  vindicate 
the  advocates  of  restricted  suffrage  from  the  charge  of 
selfishness.  A  few  years  ago  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
exercised  almost  all  political  power;  and  now,  as  the  last 
general  election  proved,  they  are  no  match  for  those  who 
have  succeeded  to  their  place.  It  is  too  often  forgotten 
that  political  power  exists  in  a  fixed  quantity  incapable  of 
increase,  though  liable  to  constant  readjustment.  What 
is  given  to  one  is  taken  from  another ;  and  the  transfer  is 
always  in  one  direction.  If,  by  a  blunder  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  any  voters  of  the  poorer  class  had  been 
casually  disfranchised,  no  opposition  would  have  been 
offered  to  the  early  rectification  of  the  mistake.  A  recti¬ 
fication  of  a  much  more  pernicious  error  is  practically 
impossible. 


LORD  HARTINGTON  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

ORD  HARTINGTON,  in  addressing  his  Lancashire 
constituents,  has  added  another  contribution  to  the 
numerous  speeches  of  the  recess.  He  spoke,  as  he 
modestly  observed,  not  because  he  wished  to  speak  to  his 
constituents,  so  much  as  because  his  constituents  wished 
him  to  speak  to  them ;  and,  as  he  remarked,  no  one  who 
did  not  like  to  read  his  speeches  need  trouble  himself  to 
do  so.  As  it  happens,  Lord  Hartington  is  one  of  the  fewr 
speakers  whose  speeches  every  one  wishes  to  read.  In  a 
time  of  confusion  and  uproar  it  is  especially  interesting 
to  know  what  are  the  thoughts  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
a  man  who  takes  up  politics  simply  as  a  sphere  in  which 
he  has  got  to  do  a  painful  duty,  who  looks  on  everything 
in  the  light  of  strong  common  sense,  who  is,  as  a  rule, 
at  once  firm  and  moderate,  and  who  represents  more 
conspicuously  than  .any  one  else  a  very  important 
section  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  did  himself  very 
inadequate  justice  when  he  said  that,  if  he  left  the 
Cabinet,  the  party  could  get  on  very  well  without  him. 
The  Cabinet  without  Lord  Hartington  would  be  alto¬ 
gether  a  different  Cabinet ;  and,  if  he  cannot  see  this,  no 
one  else  can  be  blind  to  it.  Ordinarily  he  is  very  fair  to 
his  opponents,  and  he  is  always  courteous ;  but  the  duty 
he  has  got  to  perform  towards  Ireland  is  so  painful  to  him, 
it  is  to  him  something  so  dreadful,  that  the  Government, 
with  all  its  efforts,  should  make  such  very  slow  and 
small  progress  towards  restoring  order,  that  in  his 
despondency  he  is  more  sensitive  to  the  attacks  of  his  op¬ 
ponents  than  he  usually  shows  himself.  Ho  complained 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  been  exposed  to  a 
criticism  more  bitter  and  unscrupulous  than  any  to  which 
a  Ministry  was  ever  exposed  before.  The  famous  Mid¬ 
lothian  campaign  must  have  passed  for  the  moment  out  of 
Lord  Hartington’s  memory.  The  Opposition  cannot  avoid 
criticizing  things  that  are  going  on  before  their  eyes. 
They  cannot  turn  away  from  Ireland,  for  it  is  Ireland  that 
fills  the  thoughts  of  England.  If  they  think  they  can 
show  that  the  Land  Act  is  working  an  injustice  which  its 
framers  never  contemplated,  if  they  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  using  its  powers  too  much  or  too  little,  they  must 
say  what  they  think,  or  they  may  as  well  give  up  politics 
altogether.  Lord  Hartington  can  scarcely  think  that,  if  a 
Conservative  Government  were  in  power,  and  were  charged 
with  the  difficult  task  of  stamping  out  anarchy  in  Ireland, 
all  Liberal  critics  would  be  so  gentle  and  discreet 
as  to  look  on  in  silence  and  allow  it  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  everything  the  Conservatives  did  in  Ireland 
was  right.  That  criticism,  whether  ill  founded  or  well 
founded,  enfeebles  the  Executive,  is  one  of  the  evils  in¬ 
separably  attendant  on  party  government.  But  criticism 
also  sometimes  strengthens  the  Executive,  for  it  may  tend  to 
show  thaifc  the  Government  is,  after  all,  in  the  right.  Lord 
Hartington  attacked  the  criticism  of  the  Opposition, 
because  it  has  not  been  suggestive.  His  critics  tell  him 
he  is  wrong,  but  will  not  or  cannot  tell  him  what  he  could 
do  that  would  be  better.  This  is,  at  least,  partially  true  ; 
but  negative  criticism  is  not  without  its  uses  to  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Hartington  stands  resolutely  by  the  doctrine  that  the 
great  thing  is  to  be  patient,  and  to  let  the  Government 
work  in  its  own  patient  way.  If  he  is  right,  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  contribute  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation  in  his 
policy  if  his  critics  are  discovered  to  have  nothing  better 
to  propose. 

At  the  first  of  the  two  meetings  that  he  attended  Lord 
Hartington  pressed  on  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  pre- 
|  paring  for  a  new  contest,  and  warned  them  that  they  #ould 
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not  hope  to  fight  with  the  extraordinary  advantages  on 
their  side  which  led  to  the  unexpected  triumph  of  the 
Liberals  at  the  last  election.  The  caution  he  gave  was  in 
every  way  justified.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  large  body  of 
elector's  who  get  tired  of  every  Ministry  in  turn,  and  who 
think  it  amusing  and  exciting  to  try  a  new  set  of  governors. 
It  is  notorious,  too,  that  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  is  much  greater  than  its  average  per¬ 
manent  strength  in  the  constituencies  warrants.  Quite 
apart,  therefore,  from  anything  the  present  Ministers 
have  done  or  have  left  undone,  there  is  a  strong  proba¬ 
bility  that  an  early  dissolution  would  be  unfavourable  to 
them.  The  result  might  be  such  that  no  other  Govern¬ 
ment  could  be  immediately  formed ;  but  the  same  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  the  same  majority,  and  the  large 
measures  which  this  Government  contemplates  would  have 
a  much  less  imposing  aspect  if  they  were  only  carried  by 
feeble  majorities.  To  supplant  the  Government  if  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  to  weaken  it,  the  Opposition  must  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  electors  for  the  coming  change  ;  and  this  is 
exactly  what  the  Liberal  Opposition  did  when  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  in  power.  AH  parties  do  and  say  very 
muchthesame  things  in  the  great  struggle  for  Ministerial 
existence.  Lord  Hartington  made  some  not  ill-natured 
and  not  infelicitous  remarks  on  the  position  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  What  he  said  one  day,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  said  the  next  day.  He  played  about  at  will  in 
the  lead  of  the  tandem,  and  all  the  whipping  fell  on  the 
back  of  the  sturdy  jog-trot  old-fashioned  wheeler.  All 
party  critics  always  say  that  their  opponents  are  governed 
by  their  tail  and  not  by  their  head.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  every  Conservative  was  prophesying  that 
Lord  Hartington  would  get  all  the  whipping  and  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  would  dance  away  in  front.  Even  now  there 
are  Conservatives  who  would  think  that  their  prophecy 
was  as  true  as  Lord  Hartington’s  criticism.  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  again,  complained  that  the  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
servatives  were  too  much  inclined  to  humour  the  follies  of 
their  Protectionist  supporters,  and  did  not  state  with 
sufficient  explicitness  their  own  wiser  opinions.  Although 
Lord  Salisbury  separated  himself  from  his  Protectionist 
friends  in  language  as  distinct  as  could  be  desired,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  at  one  time  evidently  puzzled  as 
to  what  he  ought  to  say  about  Fair-trade.  His  language 
was  obscure,  and  might  have  been  mischievous  had  not 
reviving  trade  and  its  own  weakness  killed  the  Fair- 
trade  movement  almost  before  it  was  born.  But  every 
leader  in  turn  has  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
how  far  he  is  to  patronize  supporters  who  are  wrong  on 
some  one  point.  When  Lord  Ramsay  tried  to  catch  the 
Home  Rulers  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Hartington  warmly 
encouraged  his  canvass,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
obtrude,  in  any  marked  way,  his  own  personal  opinions  about 
Home  Rule  into  his  estimate  of  his  friend’s  qualifications. 

Like  every  one  in  and  out  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord 
Hartington  thinks  first  of  Ireland  ;  but,  after  Ireland,  his 
thoughts  are  given  almost  wholly  to  the  reform  of 
Parliamentary  procedure.  He  has  made  the  subject 
peculiarly  his  own,  has  thought  long  and  carefully  over 
it,  and  is  not  inclined  to  shrink  from  conclusions  because 
to  most  men  they  would  seem  novel  and  startling.  When 
he  says  that  what  he  seeks  is  a  change  that  will  restore 
the  House  to  its  old  dignity  and  its  old  consideration, 
every  one  feels  that  he  is  only  saymg  wThat  he  honestly 
thinks,  and  that  the  credit  of  the  House  is  a  chief  object 
of  his  care.  Proposals  the  only  object  of  which  would 
be  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  dignified  and  efficient 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  moderate  and  sensible  men. 
But  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  frame  proposals  which  will 
effect  this  object  and  no  other — which  will  not  only  do 
good,  but  will,  in  doing  good,  not  do  greater  harm — 
that  the  nearer  he  gets  to  the  time  when  the  Government 
will  have  to  decide  what  to  propose,  the  more  strongly  he 
seems  to  feel  what  a  very  onerous  and  dangerous  task 
it  is  that  the  Government  has  chosen  to  take  up. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  doubt  whether 
the  whole  of  next  Session  must  not  be  given 
up  to  the  reform  of  procedure.  The  Government, 
he  hinted,  might  not  have  any  time  to  think  of  any  big 
Bill.  A  six  months’  wrangle  over  procedure  is  a  dreary 
prospect  for  Parliament  itself,  and  for  all  who  follow  its 
fitful  course.  But,  even  if  it  gives  up  a  whole  Session  to 
the  discussion,  the  Government  cannot  be  sure  of  carrying 
its  proposals.  It  has  an  enormous  majority,  and  in  this 
matter  it  has  not  got  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  House 


of  Lords.  But  still  it  despairs  of  success  unless  it  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  constituencies,  and  Lord 
Hartington  invites  the  constituencies  to  support  the 
proposed  change  because  without  it  they  cannot  get 
the  strong  Bills  carried  on  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  set  their  hearts.  Lord  Hartington  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  judge  of  the  position  of  the  Ministry,  and  he 
would  not  have  said  what  he  did  unless  he  had  been  very 
much  in  earnest.  It  is  the  Liberal  constituencies  that 
must  really  carry  the  proposed  reform  of  procedure.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  certainly  places  the  proposal  in  a 
peculiar  light.  The  reform  has  one  object,  the  restoration, 
of  the  dignity  of  the  House ;  but  it  also  has  a  second 
object,  the  carrying  of  a  series  of  strong  measures.  Those 
who  dislike  the  measures  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  distrustful 
of  the  reform.  The  appeal  is  not  to  Conservative  consti¬ 
tuencies  ;  for,  although  they  might  wish  to  see  the  increase 
of  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  wish  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  measures  they  dislike.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  what  the  Government, 
dreads  is  a  falling  away  of  the  Liberal  majority  on  this 
one  delicate  point.  On  Liberal  waverers  Liberal  constitu¬ 
encies  can  exercise  great  pressure,  and  Lord  Hartington 
begs  that  they  will  exercise  it,  and  that  they  will  keep 
their  members  firmly  bound  to  the  doctrine  that  to  wish 
the  end  is  to  wish  the  means,  and  that  to  desire  a  reform 
of  the  Land-laws  and  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  implies 
a  willingness  to  cast  away  all  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  proposals  made  for  the  reform  of  procedure. 


THE  TURKISH  DEBT. 

mHE  English  creditors  of  the  Ottoman  Government  are 
JL  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Bourke  for  the  labours  which 
he  seems  to  have  brought  to  a  successful  termination.. 
The  elaborate  arrangement  which  has  been  published 
will  only  be  intelligible  to  skilled  financiers  who  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  matter.  As  Under- Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  during  a  long  and  troubled  period,. 
Mr.  Bourse  must  have  acquired  both  general  experi¬ 
ence  in  diplomacy  and  a  special  knowledge  of  the- 
affairs  of  Turkey.  There  is  perhaps  some  convenience 
in  his  position  as  a  political  opponent  of  the  present 
Government,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  reason  to  complain  of  undue  want  of  official 
countenance.  It  has  been  recently  established  as  a  maxim, 
of  English  policy  that  the  Government  takes  no  part  in. 
enforcing  the  private  claims  of  its  subjects  against  foreign 
States.  Lord  Palmerston  was  inclined  to  strain  general 
rules  when  there  was  any  plausible  reason  for  interfering: 
on  behalf  of  English  creditors  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
reasonable  that  capitalists  should  rely  exclusively  on  their 
own  judgment  of  the  integrity  and  solvency  of  States  with 
which  they  think  fit  to  deal.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  that  their  own  Government  should  as  far  as- 
possible  abstain  from  interference  with  foreign  loans- 
There  were  some  exceptions  to  the  practice  in  the  case  of 
the  Turkish  debt ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
loans  was  contracted  without  official  participation.  The 
moral  responsibility  of  the  English  Government  was  con¬ 
fined  to  its  original  share  in  educating  the  Turks  into  the 
civilized  practice  of  borrowing.  Before  the  Crimean  war 
there  was  no  national  debt  in  Turkey;  but  for  several 
following  years  it  seemed  as  if  the  Porte  were  entitled  to 
unlimited  credit.  The  latent  wealth  of  the  Empire  was 
considerable,  and  lenders  were  not  sufficiently  careful  to- 
inquire  whether  its  material  resources  were  in  process  of 
development.  Through  a  rapid  succession  of  loans  the 
Turkish  Government  had  no  difficulty  in  paying  interest 
out  of  principal  to  the  satisfaction  of  ignorant  holders  who 
w-ere  contented  to  receive  a  large  and  regular  income  on 
their  investments.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  Turkish  stock 
w-as  largely  held  by  the  classes  which  were  least  able  to  bear 
a  loss.  Large  annual  returns  are  most  attractive  to  small 
capitalists,  who  risk  their  means  of  subsistence  for  the  sake 
of  temporary  ease. 

Total  or  partial  bankruptcy  was  perhaps  inevitable ; 
but  the  cessation  of  payment  was  precipitated  by  Rus¬ 
sian  influence  in  preparation  for  the  tvar  which  speediljr 
followed.  General  Ignatieff  persuaded  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Aziz  suddenly  to  suspend  payment  of  interest,  with  the 
result,  and  probably  with  the  object,  of  alienating  the 
sympathies  of  Western  Europe  from  the  insolvent  Empire. 
At  first  only  an  arbitrary  redaction  of  interest  was 
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announced ;  but,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  became 
obviously  impossible  that  for  the  time  the  Ottoman 
Government  should  discharge  its  obligations.  Since  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  Sultan’s  successive  Ministers  have 
found  difficulty  in  raising  money  for  current  expenses; 
and  they  have  always  known  that  the  claim  for  the 
Russian  indemnity  was  hanging  over  their  heads.  The 
hopes  of  the  bondholders  depended  on  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  restoring  to  some  extent  the  national  credit. 
Unless  something  was  done  for  existing  creditors,  there 
could  be  no  hope  of  borrowing  for  the  future.  With  this 
solitary  basis  of  negotiation,  Mr.  Bourke  has  been  able  to 
stipulate  for  an  assignment  of  certain  revenues  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  for  a  sinking 
fund.  The  Russian  Embassy,  though  it  has  from  time  to 
time  interfered  in  the  negotiations,  admits  that,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  claims  of 
the  bondholders  take  precedence  of  the  payment  of  the 
indemnity.  The  statement  that  the  financial  administra¬ 
tion  of  certain  provinces  was  to  be  transferred  to  the* 
Russian  Government,  has  been  contradicted  ;  and  the  true 
state  of  the  case  is  still  imperfectly  known.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  representatives  of  the  creditors  have  obtained 
securities  for  payment  of  the  reduced  interest  which 
have  sufficient  value  to  make  the  bonds  once  more  market¬ 
able.  Perhaps  the  best  result  which  can  follow  would  be 
the  transfer  of  the  bulk  of  the  debt  from  needy  holders 
into  the  hands  of  speculative  capitalists,  who  will  probably 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  against  loss.  The  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Bourke’s  negotiations  will  in  many  cases  operate  to 
the  relief  of  urgent  distress. 

The  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  exhibited  a  not  unreasonable  apprehension  that 
attempts  would  be  made  to  impose  upon  them  a  financial 
control  after  the  model  of  the  efficient  though  anomalous 
system  which  has  been  introduced  into  Egypt.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  solvency  and  financial  prosperity  of 
Turkey  would  be  promoted  by  the  substitution  of  European 
administrators  for  native  financiers;  but,  even  if  such 
control  could  be  forced  on  an  unwilling  Government,  it 
would  be  highly  undesirable  that  foreign  Powers  should 
undertake  an  embarrassing  responsibility.  The  Egyptian 
relations  of  England  and  France  to  one  another,  to  the 
Khedive,  to  the  Porte,  and  to  other  European  Govern¬ 
ments,  are  already  delicate  enough.  In  Constantinople 
the  exclusive  control  of  two  Powers  would  probably  not 
be  allowed  ;  and  the  Sultan  is  even  now  more  formidable 
than  a  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  tutelage  which  is  exercised 
over  the  Khedive  is  justified,  as  far  as  England  is  con¬ 
cerned,  by  a  paramount  interest  in  the  protection  of  the 
Suez  Canal ;  and  it  was  from  various  causes  found  im¬ 
possible  to  exclude  the  partnership  of  France.  If  the 
existing  system  can  be  maintained  for  a  few  years,  the 
effect  on  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  will  be  so  obvious  as  to 
justify,  and  perhaps  to  insure,  a  continuance  of  the  joint 
Protectorate.  It  would  be  a  far  more  arduous  under¬ 
taking  to  protect  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe 
and  Asia  from  fiscal  and  administrative  oppression.  By 
this  time  the  Turkish  Government  is  probably  satisfied 
that  its  apprehensions  were  unfounded.  Mr.  Bourke  and 
his  French  colleague  have  confined  themselves  strictly  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  private  interests  which  they  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  measures  have  apparently  been  taken  to 
satisfy  or  to  adjourn  the  claims  which  were  preferred  by 
the  Russian  Embassy.  The  agents  of  the  foreign  creditors 
have  made  arrangements  with  the  local  bankers  on  whom 
the  Government  depends  for  a  periodical  supply  of  ready 
money.  No  long  interval  will  probably  elapse  before 
proposals  are  made  for  the  contraction  of  some  new  loan, 
if  such  a  transaction  is  rendered  possible  by  a  partial 
revival  of  the  national  credit. 

There  is  probably  some  foundation  for  the  prevailing 
rumour  that  the  Sultan  attaches  much  importance  to 
some  recent  indications  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  courteous  reception  which  was  afforded  at 
Berlin  to  the  complimentary  Turkish  mission  may  possibly 
have  had  some  political  significance;  but  the  Sultan,  who 
possesses  considerable  ability  and  some  political  experi¬ 
ence,  can  scarcely  Bhare  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  news¬ 
mongers  of  Constantinople.  It  appears  that,  with  Oriental 
boldness  of  conception,  some  Turkish  politicians  have 
imagined  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  German  Emperor,  of  which  France  is  to 
be  the  victim  or  the  object.  Prince  Bismarck  is  supposed 
to  meditate  an  invasion  of  France,  while  the  Turkish 


forces  are  to  co-operate  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  re¬ 
establishing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  in  Tunis, 
but  of  reconquering  Algeria.  The  hope  that  the  states¬ 
man  who  declined  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  Grenadier  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  would  engage  in  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  propagation  of  Mahometanism  in  Northern 
Africa  deserves  neither  r-efntation  nor  criticism.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the  accuracy 
of  Prince  Bismarck’s  assurances  given  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Parliament,  that  the  prospects  of  European  peace 
are  more  favourable  than  at  any  recent  time.  The 
German  Government  probably  regards  either  with  in¬ 
difference  or  with  complacency  the  employment  of  the 
military  and  financial  resources  of  France  in  the  conquest 
or  pacification  of  Northern  Africa.  The  report  of  a 
German  alliance  with  Turkey  for  the  repression  of  French 
enterprise  in  remote  regions  is  a  preposterous  fancy.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Prince  Bismarck  may  be  disposed  to 
cultivate  an  influence  at  Constantinople  which  might  be 
useful  in  certain  contingencies  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  faintest  overtures  on  his  part  would  be  cordially 
welcomed.  No  other  Power  is  for  the  present  likely  to 
compete  for  the  Sultan’s  favour  or  confidence.  The 
French  enterprise  in  Tunis  has,  notwithstanding  the 
assurances  of  the  late  Government,  caused  not  only  serious 
irritation,  but  anxiety  for  the  independence  of  Tripoli. 
Although  Mr.  Goschen  lately  declared  that  the  influence 
of  England  at  Constantinople  was  undiminished,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government  has  little  reason  to  count  on  the 
good  will  of  a  Power  which  is  indebted  to  him  and  his 
party  neither  for  benefits  nor  for  courteous  forbearance. 
Lord  Dufferin’s  demands  for  improved  administration  in 
Armenia  appear  to  have  been  equally  unwelcome  and  in¬ 
effective.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  of  England  and  France  over  Egypt  is  regarded 
by  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  with  unconcealed  dislike. 
It  is  improbable  that,  after  abandoning  the  Eastern  policy 
of  former  times,  England  should  receive  the  deference 
which  was  formerly  paid  to  a  powerful  protector.  If 
Germany  were  willing  to  occupy  the  vacant  post,  her 
patronage  would  be  gratefully  accepted.  The  slightest 
tokens  of  good  will  are  in  the  meantime  estimated  at  an 
excessive  value. 


THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

THE  discovery  of  a  Fenian  arsenal  in  Dublin  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  alarming,  because  alarm  implies  a 
certain  amount  of  surprise,  and  nothing  could  be  less  sur¬ 
prising  than  the  occurrence  in  question.  That  the 
anarchic  movements  of  the  last  two  years  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  revival  of  Fenianism,  and  would  eventually  merge 
themselves  therein,  has  been  perfectly  evident  from  the- 
beginning  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see.  The  question  of 
the  exact  relation  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood 
to  the  Land  League  has,  however,  naturally  given  a  fresh 
occasion  for  the  usual  display  of  paradox  on  the  part  of 
supporters  of  “  the  Revolution,”  as  their  counterparts  on 
the  Continent  frankly  and  conveniently  term  the  whole 
mass  of  anarchic-democratic  plots,  plans,  and  principles. 
According  to  this  view,  Fenianism  has  arisen  because  the 
Land  League  has  been  suppressed.  The  two  things  are 
naturally  opposed,  and  the  death  of  the  one  means  the  life  of 
theother.  The  supporters  of  this  idea  might,  indeed,  quote  in 
their  favour  the  somewhat  unwise  words  of  Lord  Oowper 
about  driving  Irish  discontent  below  the  surface.  What 
is  driven  below  the  surface  at  one  place  naturally  breaks 
out  at  another  point.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  obvious 
that  this  paradox  is  unnecessary  except  as  a  convenient 
support  to  protests  against  coercion.  There  is  no  radical 
difference  between  an  anti-rent  movement  and  an  anti- 
Government  movement,  and  the  agitation  which  has 
maintained  the  one  necessarily  feeds  the  other.  But  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Fenian  form  of  the  disease  is,  if 
the  more  malignant  in  appearance,  really  the  less  dangerous 
because  the  more  likely  to  be  treated  drastically.  At 
present  no  appreciable  portion  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  is  in  favour  of  actual  abdication  in  Ireland, 
and  against  armed  political  insurrection  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  may  still  bo  trusted  to  act.  Lord 
Hartington  may  argue  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
Government  to  collectrents  or  enforce  the  rights  ofproperty. 

|  It  is  true  that  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  carry  his  pro- 
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position  very  far.  For  that  the  ultimate,  if  not  the  imme¬ 
diate,  object  of  Government  is  to  maintain,  if  necessary 
bv  enforcing  them,  the  rights  of  property  is  tolerably 
clear.  It  is  also  rather  curious  that  Lord  Hartington  should 
have  omitted  to  state  more  fully  his  views  about  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  person,  and  the  duties  of  Government  in 
relation  thereto.  But  even  Lord  Hartington — probably 
because  he  has  had  considerable  experience  in  this  very 
matter  in  days  past — does  not  apparently  question  the  duty 
,of  Government  in  reference  to  the  putting  down  of 
treasonable  organizations  armed  and  organized  against  the 
lawful  Government  of  the  country.  It  may  therefore  be 
argued  reasonably  enough  that  the  appearance  of  Fenian 
agitation  in  some  strength  is  not  wholly  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  a  head  of  the  same  hydra  as  the  No-rent  conspiracy, 
but  it  is  a  head  which  Hercules  does  not  refuse  to 
cut  off. 

Of  positive,  as  distinguished  from  apologetic,  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  question,  Lord 
Hartington  had  not  much  to  make ;  and  the  only  other 
member  of  the  Government  who  has  recently  touched  the 
question  had  still  less.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone’s  tour  in 
Cork  and  Kerry  has  not  apparently  inspired  him  with 
anything  but  vague  hopes  of  a  good  time  coming.  Mean¬ 
while,  lie  performs  the  somewhat  singular  function  of 
acting  as  intermediary  to  convey  and  explain  to  the  public 
his  father’s  utterances  in  reference  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Fnnd,  a  proceeding  which  may  be  said  to  open  up  a  new 
profession  for  younger  sons.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  the  Ministry  had  observed  towards  this  auxiliary 
movement  what  may  perhaps  pardonably  be  called  an 
equivocal  silence,  nor  is  the  telegraphic  utterance  now 
given  to  the  world  much  more  explicit.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  management  of  the  Fund  hitherto  has  been 
•wholly  judicious,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  expression, 
or  rather  concealment,  of  the  actual  definite  objects  in 
view.  Even  the  Lord  Mayor’s  letter  to  Mr.  Grenfell  is 
far  from  being  definite.  The  description  of  these  objects, 
as  undertaking  or  supplementing  the  duties  of  execu¬ 
tive  government,  has  been  violently  objected  to  by  those 
who  seem  to  think  it  of  less  importance  that  Ireland 
should  be  well  governed  than  that  their  own  party 
leaders  should  have  the  reputation  of  governing  it 
well.  A  better  description  perhaps  would  be  that  the 
object  of  the  movement  is  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
Government.  The  policy  which  has  here  been  constantly 
advocated*  and  which  has  in  the  last  few  days  been 
announced  elsewhere  as  a  desirable  discovery — the 
policy,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  combined  attack  on  the  great 
scale — should  be  rendered  possible  by  such  a  fund,  and 
should  be  announced  as  its  principal  aim.  Lord  Carysfort 
thinks,  pardonably  enough,  that  this  attack  has  already 
been  made  by  the  Property  Defence  Association  ;  but  such 
is  not  the  appearance  w  ich  things  wear  to  observers  at  a 
distance,  who  are  in  this  particular  instance  perhaps  best 
placed  for  seeing.  They  see  that  the  attack  has  hitherto  been 
made  in  a  straggling  fashion,  so  that  in  each  district  the 
supineness  or  the  pecuniary  inability  of  some  landlords  has 
spoilt  the  effect  of  the  energy  and  forwardness  of  others. 
The  same  incapacity  for  combined  action  is  apparent  in  the 
premature  meeting  of  Irish  landlords  on  Thursday.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  over  some  wide  district,  by  con¬ 
certed  and  simultaneous  action,  every  tenant  should  have 
the  option  given  him  of  paying  or  going,  and  that,  in 
case  of  refusal  to  pay,  the  holdings  should  be  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  law  permits,  and  fresh  tenants  obtained  for 
them  at  once.  This  would  necessitate  a  great  outlay,  not 
merely  in  law  expenses,  but  in  the  hiring  of  emergency 
garrisons ;  and  it  could  not  be  effectual  without  vigorous 
help  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  But  it  would  pretty 
certainly  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  For  such  a  course  of 
action  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Fund  would  find  plenty  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  the  Government,  uncertain  as  its  utterances 
have  been,  is  with  tolerable  distinctness  pledged  to  give  it 
support.  Subsidies  scattered  here  and  there  over  Ireland 
may  be  a  great  benefit  to  individual  landlords,  but  they 
will  do  little  to  improve  the  political  situation. 

It  is  now  finally  announced  that  the  movement  for  pro¬ 
moting  an  Exhibition  of  Irish  manufactures  has  fallen 
through.  The  failure  has  from  the  first  been  probable,  if  not 
inevitable,  owing  to  the  discordant  elements  present  and  the 
obvious  intention  of  the  disloyal  to  consent  to  no  plan 
which  would  not  in  some  way  or  other  involve  an  insult  to 
the  English  Sovereign  and  a  protest  against  English  sove¬ 
reignty.  Between  the  adoption  of  such  plans  and  the 


alternative  prospect  of  an  indefinite  encouragement  to 
Boycotting,  there  is  no  obvious  third  course  except  the 
abandonment  of  the  project.  The  incident  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  regretted,  because  it  shows  the  real  attitude 
of  the  Irish  political  disturbers — even  of  those  whose 
moderation  or  cowardice  has  hitherto  kept  them  out  of 
Kilmainham  —  towards  measures  intended  to  further 
the  prosperity  of  their  country.  “  Perish  Ireland, 
“  if  it  is  not  to  be  saved  according  to  our  nostrums,” 
is  the  now  opeuly  announced  motto  of  these  persons. 
Meanwhile  the  paper  read  on  Tuesday  at  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Society  by  Mr.  Phillips  Bevan,  and  the  discussions 
thereon,  are  both  of  interest  and  importance  in  connexion 
with  this  question  of  Irish  manufactures.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  significant  than  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Nepean,  the  Director  of  Army  Contracts.  Mr.  Nepean 
told  his  hearers  that  he  had  himself  been  empowered  to 
advertise  for  tenders  in  Ireland  for  Government  stores  to 
be  consumed  in  that  country — a  point  on  which  it  may  bo 
remembered  that  clamour  has  frequently  been  raised  in 
Parliament  by  the  very  persons  who  are  now  bent  on 
ruining  the  Irish  Exhibition — that  in  four  months  only 
five  proposals  were  made,  and  that  of  the  five  inquirers 
only  two  actually  sent  in  tenders.  This  result  will  pro¬ 
bably  agree  with  the  private  experience  of  many  other 
persons.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find,  when  inquiry  is 
made  for  something  of  Irish  manufacture,  that  nothing 
is  known  of  it  by  English  wholesale  houses  and  commis¬ 
sion  agents,  that  the  manufacturers  have  no  London  re¬ 
presentatives  or  correspondents,  and  that,  if  the  thing  is  to 
be  got  at  all,  it  is  by  the  tedious  and  troublesome  process 
of  finding  out  the  Irish  address  and  writing  to  Ireland  for 
it.  Every  grocer’s  shop  in  London  is  full  of  goods  made 
at  Aberdeen,  while  a  Dublin  trade-mark  is  the  rarest 
thing  in  the  world,  though  Dublin  is  accessible  in  about 
half  the  time  which  it  takes  to  reach  the  Scotch  town.  If 
the  Irish  manufacturer  is  thus  divisus  orbe,  it  is  simply 
the  fault  of  his  own  want  of  enterprise.  Mr.  Nepean  says 
that  he  believes  Irishmen  do  not  want  manufactures 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  soil,  which  is 
probably  trne,  and  is  certainly  a  curious  comment  on  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  directed  to  rooting  them  in  that  soil. 
However  this  may  be,  the  proposed  Exhibition  would 
almost  certainly  have  given  Irish  manufactures  an  im¬ 
pulse,  if  only  from  the  simple  and  almost  unavoidable 
result  of  introducing  them  to  English  buyers.  That  is 
not  what  the  agitators  want.  An  Ireland  poor  and  dis¬ 
contented  is  the  necessary  postulate  of  all  their  designs  ; 
and,  when  it  is  remembered  how  far  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  has  gone  in  the  direction  of  securing  it  to  them  in 
the  future,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  bitter  complaints  of  their  ingratitude  made  by 
that  Government’s  English  partisans. 


[MR.  BLAINE’S  DESPATCH, 

K.  BLAINE’S  despatch  to  Mr.  Lowell  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  the  merit  of  plain¬ 
ness  and  candour.  The  American  Government,  while  it 
almost  ironically  disclaims  aggressive  designs,  announces 
that  its  object  is  to  secure  the  freest  and  most  rapid  transit 
for  its  own  vessels  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  having  similar  advantages.  Mr.  Blaine 
condescends  to  find  a  precedent  for  his  claim  in  the  policy 
of  the  English  Government,  which,  as  he  asserts,  forti¬ 
fies  every  point  that  can  secure  the  passage  of  troops  to 
India.  “  Every  point,”  when  the  phrase  i3  reduced  from 
rhetorical  vagueness  to  geographical  and  political  fact, 
means  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  both  of  which  strongholds  aid 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  Cyprus,  in 
which  there  are  as  yet  no  fortifications  ;  and  Aden,  which, 
like  the  Mediterranean  fortresses,  was  occupied  long  before 
the  Canal  was  designed.  Corfu  was  abandoned  many 
years  ago,  though  the  fortress  was  believed  to  be  almost 
impregnable.  The  English  Government,  then  repre¬ 
sented  by  Lord  Palmerston,  would  gladly  have  avoided 
the  risks  and  possible  complications  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  construction  of  the  new  mode  of  transit. 
Hitherto  it  has  as  far  as  possible  avoided  collision  with 
other  Powers ;  and  it  has  never  pretended  to  exclude 
other  nations  from  the  advantages  which  it  may  claim  or 
enjoy.  For  the  purposes  of  commerce  the  proposed  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  may  be  scarcely 
less  important  to  England  than  the  Suez  Canal.  The  poli* 
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tical  pretensions  now  advanced  by  the  United  States  are 
not  improbably  preferred  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of 
establishing  a  commercial  monopoly.  Although  there  is 
no  shadow  of  justification  for  such  a  claim,  the  Americans 
may  perhaps  intend  that  the  maritime  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  ports  and  San  Francisco  shall  be 
appropriated  to  their  own  coasting  traffic.  It  has  been 
recently  discovered  that  the  interests  on  which  Cobden 
relied  as  the  future  causes  of  universal  peace  are  now 
the  principal  motives  or  pretexts  for  war  and  for  aggres¬ 
sive  diplomacy.  As  Russia  is  annexing  Central  Asia  for 
the  extension  of  commercial  monopoly,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  American  Government  is  urged  by  similar 
considerations  to  establish  a  political  supremacy  over  the 
Western  hemisphere.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  not 
expressly  proposed  to  abrogate  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of 
1850  which  provide  for  commercial  equality  ;  but  he  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  such  a  demand  by  describing  the  inter- 
oceanic  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  a  coasting  trade  ; 
and  the  parts  of  the  treaty  which  are  not  immediately 
repealed  are  not  less  liable  to  future  repudiation  than  the 
more  important  provisions  which  are  now  made  to  depend 
on  the  will  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  A  future 
Mr.  Blaine  will  not  hesitate  to  justify  new  demands  by 
the  acquiescence  of  England  in  the  repudiation  of  American 
contracts. 

When  Mr.  Blaine  first  protested  against  the  interference 
of  any  European  Power  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  he  relied  on  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  United  States  and  the  Columbian 
Federation  in  1847.  He  had,  as  it  would  seem,  overlooked 
the  later  treaty  of  1850  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  of  which  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  were 
the  negotiators.  One  consequence  of  his  inadvertence  was 
that  he  attached  paramount  importance  to  an  international 
contract,  although  it  could  in  no  way  affect  the  rights  of 
any  other  State  than  those  which  were  parties  to  the 
treaty.  According  to  Mr.  Blaine’s  interpretation,  the 
United  States  were  bound  by  their  written  obligation  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  any  canal  which  might  be  made 
across  the  Isthmus.  He  further  inferred  that  the  spirit  of 
the  compact  excluded  the  participation  of  any  other  Power. 
The  incidental  circumstance  that  the  Columbian  Govern¬ 
ment  neither  claims  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  1847, 
nor  assents  to  the  present  proposals  of  the  American  Go¬ 
vernment,  was  left  out  of  consideration.  The  exemplary 
respect  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  formal  conventions 
has  not  extended  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  to  which 
his  attention  has  since  been  called.  Circumstances  have 
changed,  as  indeed  they  usually  change  in  thirty  years, 
and  as  they  had  changed  in  thirty-three  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Columbian  Treaty.  The  particular  novelty  to 
which  Mr.  Blaine  refers  as  invalidating  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  1850  is  the  rapid  growth  of  American  in¬ 
terests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Unluckily  for  his  argument, 
the  American  frontier  has  remained  precisely  the  same  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  for  many  years  before  it. 
The  latest  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  Union  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  it  was  with  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  geographical  relations  which  still  exist  that 
the  two  Governments  agreed  jointly  to  protect  any  com- 
murfication  which  might  be  made  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  The  treaty  dealt  with  other  matters,  to 
some  of  which,  such  as  the  abandonment  of  the  Mosquito 
Protectorate,  the  American  Government  attached  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  The  part  of  the  treaty  which  pur¬ 
ported  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal  was  in  its 
nature  provisional,  and  the  contingency  in  which  it  was  to 
become  operative  has  not  even  now  occurred.  The  repudia¬ 
tion  of  a  solemn  undertaking  cannot  perhaps  be  prevented, 
but  it  must  be  stigmatized  as  it  deserves.  The  contracting 
Governments  w-ould,  if  the  question  had  been  material  or 
relevant,  certainly  have  anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  the  prosperity  of  California  would  largely  in¬ 
crease.  The  gold  discoveries  which  accelerated  the  ad¬ 
vance  had  already  been  made. 

The  vicious  precedent  of  the  abolition  of  the  Russian 
Black  Sea  Treaty  in  1871  is  producing  its  natural  results. 
It  wrould  perhaps  have  been  impossible  to  restrain  Russia 
from  a  breach  of  faith  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
victorious  Government  of  the  new  German  Empire ;  but 
there  was  no  occasion  formally  to  agree  to  a  sacrifice  in 
which  it  may  have  been  necessary  to  acquiesce,  and  the 
ieverish  eagerness  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  welcomed 
the  fulfilment  of  his  own  unpatriotic  prophecies  involved  a 


humiliation  to  England  which  now  seems  likely  to  be 
repeated.  It  may  be  true  that  treaties  cannot  last  for  ever  • 
but  it  is  a  modern  and  mischievous  innovation  to  assume 
that  they  may  be  revoked  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  as  soon  as  they  can  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 
The  rapid  deterioration  of  international  morality  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  contrast  between  the  license  now  assumed 
by  Russia  or  America,  and  the  pedantic  assertion  of 
obsolete  rights  which  seemed  natural  within  living 
memory.  Lord  Palmerston  protested  against  the  Spanish 
marriages  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  which  had 
been  concluded  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  and 
which  had  been  followed  by  wars  with  the  old  French 
Monarchy,  with  the  Republic,  and  with  the  Empire.  Mr. 
Blaine  coolly  announces  that  his  Government  can  no 
longer  be  bound  by  an  agreement  of  thirty  years’  standing, 
deliberately  made  for  due  consideration  on  either  side.  The 
only  excuse  which  he  alleges  is  the  natural  and  anticipated 
growth  of  American  population  and  trade.  It  was  less 
easy  to  foresee  the  enormous  increase  of  English  shipping, 
a  large  portion  of  which  will  require  the  use  of  the  Canal. 
At  the  date  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  the  American 
mercantile  marine  was  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  it 
was  growing  more  rapidly.  The  comparative  amount  of 
English  shipping  is  now  enormously  larger.  It  is  difficult 
to  follow  Mr.  Blaine’s  course  of  reasoning  when  he  refers 
to  another  supposed  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  Civil  War  has,  as  he  asserts,  proved  that  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  is  unlimited  ;  but  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  prohibits  the  erection  of  American 
fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canal.  Ho 
similar  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  employment  of  an 
English  naval  force,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Blaine  proposes 
to  exclude  it  altogether.  When  the  treaty  was  concluded 
the  English  navy  was  as  much  superior  in  force  to  the 
American  as  at  pi-esent ;  while,  according  to  Mr.  Blaine, 
the  military  superiority  of  the  United  States  had  not  then 
been  so  fully  established.  Arguments  in  support  of 
wilful  wrong  naturally  partake  of  the  insolence  of  the 
conclusion. 

If,  as  is  too  probable,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  maintains  the 
contention  of  his  predecessor,  the  English  Government 
ought  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  extravagance  of  pretensions 
which  are  not  confined  to  a  demand  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
Canal.  Mr.  Blaine’s  Chilian  and  Peruvian  despatches 
imply  the  same  assumption  that  both  North  and  South 
America  are  subject  to  a  certain  sovereignty  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
claim  is  preferred,  not  only  to  gratify  national  vanity,  bnt 
to  secure  commercial  preference  in  return  for  political  sup¬ 
port.  The  trade  of  the  South  American  ports  is  as  right¬ 
fully  open  to  England  as  to  the  United  States  ;  and  every 
European  Power  is  entitled  to  treat  the  South  American 
Republics  as  absolutely  independent.  In  this  case  the  mate¬ 
rial  resources  of  the  Union,  however  great,  can  scarcely  be 
used  to  support  exorbitant  pretensions.  Chili  and  Peru  are 
out  of  reach  of  the  army  which  Mr.  Blaine  describes  as 
irresistible ;  and  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  present  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  powerful  navy.  The 
South  American  States  themselves  will  probably  repudiate 
the  exclusive  supremacy  of  a  Power  which  is  not  even  a 
neighbour.  The  difficulties  which  may  arise  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  likely  to  be  more 
formidable ;  and  they  would  be  aggravated  by  any  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  justice  of  overweening  demands.  The  value 
of  the  exchanges  of  sentiment  which  were  lately  supposed 
to  indicate  reciprocal  attachment  had  already  been  appre¬ 
ciated  by  serious  politicians  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  that  two  irritating  challenges  should  be 
addressed  by  the  American  Government  to  England  im¬ 
mediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Garfield.  The  Fortune  Bay  dispute  had  been  settled  ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  immediate  dis¬ 
turbance  of  friendly  relations.  English  well-wishers  to 
America  must  console  themselves  as  well  as  they  can  by 
the  consciousness  that  they  have  offered  no  provocation. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

GAMBETTA  has  shown  that  he  possesses  a  kind 
*  of  self-control  which  is  rare  among  Frenchmen. 
All  the  wits  of  Paris  have  been  laughing  at  him  for¬ 
doing  nothing,  and  he  has  calmly  gone  on  doing  it. 
Weaker  men  would  have  been  feverishly  anxious  to  make 
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their  mark  before  the  Chambers  separated  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays.  M.  Gambetta  has  behaved  like  a  Minister 
who  knows  that  he  has  time  before  him,  and  is  not  obliged 
to  score  the  first  trick  lest  no  others  should  fall  to  his 
share.  The  Session  which  has  jast  ended  has  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  subject  for  Opposition  journalists  of  all  shades. 
Everything  was  put  off  until  the  new  Ministry  had  taken 
office,  and  now  the  new  Ministry  is  in  office,  and  everything 
is  put  off  still.  M.  Gambetta  is  quite  unmoved  by  these 
repeated  demonstrations  that  he  has  disappointed  the  just 
hopes  of  his  countrymen.  For  one  thing,  perhaps,  he 
knows  his  countrymen  better  than  his  critics  know  them. 
Ho  may  believe,  and  seemingly  with  reason,  that  France  is 
not  in  a  hurry  to  see  great  political  changes  effected,  and 
that  she  is  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  discovery  that 
M.  Gambetta  is  not  in  a  hurry  either.  It  is  enough  for 
her  that  he  is  at  last  in  office.  She  has  waited  so  long  for 
this  to  be  brought  about  that  she  is  not  likely  to  want  any 
fresh  excitement  for  some  time  to  come.  .Englishmen  will 
be  inclined  to  wonder  why,  if  France  wishes  for  no  fresh 
excitement,  M.  Gambetta  should  not  definitively  discourage 
the  belief  that  any  fresh  excitement  will  be  provided. 
Granted  that  many  foolish  promises  have  been  lightly 
made,  why  should  they  not  be  broken  as  lightly?  They 
have  been  made  to  the  nation  ;  and,  as  the  nation  does 
not  demand  their  fulfilment,  M.  Gambetta  may  fairly 
hold  himself  excused  from  thinking  any  more  about  them. 
If  his  intentions  had  to  be  divined  solely  from  his 
action  6ince  taking  office,  there  would  be  some  ground 
for  thinking  that  he  means  to  sit  loosely  by  his  pledges. 
At  all  events,  he  has  taken  his  time  about  making 
them  good.  There  have  been  instances  before  now  of 
Ministers  breaking  entirely  with  their  past  when  once 
they  had  entered  upon  office,  and  using  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  the  power  which  had  been  given  them  for 
the  benefit  of  their  party.  M.  Gambetta  would  have  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  if  it  pleased  him  to  folllow  this 
example.  The  greater  part  of  hia  promises  have  been 
given  by  journalists  whom  he  can  disown  ;  his  own  posi¬ 
tive  statements  have  frequently  contradicted  one  another  ; 
and  the  politicians  whom  the  Radical  half  of  them  were 
desigued  to  catch  are  now  so  hostile  to  him  that  he  may 
fairly  be  excused  from  doing  anything  more  to  con¬ 
ciliate  them. 

But  the  character  of  the  Cabinet  which  M.  Gambetta 
has  chosen  does  not  bear  out  this  theory  of  his  inten¬ 
tions.  If  he  had  wanted  an  excuse  for  pursuing  in 
office  a  more  moderate  policy  than  he  had  recommended 
as  a  private  deputy,  it  would  have  been  natural  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  change  by  surrounding  himself  with 
colleagues  of  compai’atively  moderate  opinions.  A  Cabinet, 
ordinarily  speaking,  is  a  Committee  in  which  every 
member  has  an  equal  vote,  and  the  Prime  Minister  can 
only  exercise  control  by  threatening  to  withdraw  the 
bond  that  holds  the  Cabinet  together.  But  M.  Gambetta 
has  taken  special  pains  to  surround  himself  with  colleagues 
who  have  as  good  as  no  vote.  There  is  not  one  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Bert,  whose  resignation  would 
bo  so  much  as  noticed  by  the  public  ;  and  even  M.  Bert’s 
retirement  would  generally  be  considered  as  strengthening 
rather  than  weakening  M.  Gambetta’s  position.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  M.  Gambetta  now  changes  his  front,  every¬ 
body  will  know  that  he  has  done  so  to  please  himself,  and 
not  in  deference  to  his  Cabinet.  The  excuse  of  having  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  the  Ministry  together  will 
not  be  available.  It  is  true»that  reports  go  about  from 
time  to  time  of  Ministerial  changes  which  may  shortly  be 
looked  for,  and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  when  M. 
Gambetta  again  has  places  at  his  disposal,  he  may  renew 
his  overtures  to  M.  de  Freycinet  or  M.  Ferry,  or  may 
even  extend  thorn  to  M.  Waddington.  It  is  not  obvious, 
however,  why  he  should  do  this,  when  it  rested  with  him¬ 
self  only  a  lew  weeks  back  to  make  similar  overtures 
effectual.  Tf  M.  Gambetta  could  not  make  his  programme 
acceptable  to  the  Moderate  Left  in  November,  why  should 
it  be  any  more  acceptable  to  them  in  January  ?  He  may, 
indeed,  have  completely  reconstructed  it  in  the  interval. 
But  i  iauges  of  this  sweeping  kind  are  not  commonly 
effected  without  some  apparent  reason,  and  in  this  case 
there  is  no  such  reason.  L'he  country  has  given  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  any  dislike  to  M.  Gambetta’s  supposed  policy;  it 
is  simply  waiting  with  patient  curiosity  to  see  whether 
the  real  and  the  supposed  policy  will  prove  to  be  identical. 
Thete  seems  to  be  no  ground,  therefore,  for  expecting  any 
decided  change  in  M.  Gambetta’s  programme  beyond  the 


want  of  any  ardent  or  general  desire  that  the  programme 
he  has  actually  issued  should  be  carried  out. 

It  may  fairly  be  asked,  however,  why  the  want  of  any 
such  desire  should  not  bo  motive  enough  forM.  Gambetta’s 
couversion  to  moderate  views.  If  the  country  does  not 
wish  for  extreme  measures,  it  is  rash,  to  say  the  least,  to 
give  it  extreme  measures.  The  electors  may  come  to  like 
them  more  when  they  see  them,  but  it  is  equally  possible 
that  they  may  like  them  less.  The  great  body  of  the 
peasantry  is  no  more  revolutionary  under  M.  Gr^yy 
than  it  was  under  Napoleon  III.  It  is  Republican 
now,  as  it  was  Imperialist  then,  because  it  thinks  that 
the  Republic  is  the  Government  that  will  give  it  the 
best  security  for  the  particular  things  it  most  cares 
for.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  M.  Gambetta  has 
every  possible  inducement  to  pui’sue  a  moderate  policy. 
The  Extreme  Left  have  refused  to  make  terms  with 
him,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  bound  by  any  offers  he 
may  formerly  have  made  to  them.  The  country  has 
shown  no  desire  to  see  the  Radical  policy  lately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  M.  Gambetta’s  name  brought  down  from 
the  region  of  speculation  to  the  region  of  fact.  On  the 
side  of  moderation  there  is,  apparently,  certain  safety  ; 
while  on  the  side  of  revolution,  even  of  that  limited 
revolution  which  is  probably  all  that  M.  Gambetta  con¬ 
templates,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  danger.  Why 
should  a  man  so  able,  so  versatile,  so  able  to  frame  new 
formulas  when  it  suits  him,  so  little  hampered  by  any 
formulas  he  has  formerly  framed,  not  at  once  throw  over¬ 
board  the  political  cargo  with  which  he  started,  and 
govern  France  in  the  commonplace  and  common-sense  way 
in  which,  to  all  appearances,  she  tvishes  to  be  governed  ? 
The  most  probable  answer  seems  to  be  that  M.  Gambetta — 
so  long,  at  all  events,  as  he  is  Prime  Minister — has  to 
consider  something  else  than  the  abstract  views  that  his 
countrymen  may  hold  upon  the  way  in  which  they  would 
like  him  to  rule  them.  As  Miuister,  he  has  to  administer 
a  Parliamentary  Government,  and  under  a  Parliamentary 
Government  he  has  to  reckon  with  the  Chambers  as  well 
as  with  the  electors.  It  might  be  supposed  that,  with  uni- 
versalsuff  rage,  the  Chamber  would  exactly  represent  the  elec¬ 
tors;  or,  at  all  events,  that  by  means  of  a  dissolution  it  might 
at  any  moment  be  made  to  represent  them  exactly.  Rut 
this'  theory  leaves  out  of  sight  the  obstinate  tendency  of 
the  French  elector  to  stay  away  from  the  poll.  If  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  thiugs  are  going  on,  he 
thinks  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  vote  ;  if  he  dis¬ 
likes  the  way  in  which  things  are  going  on,  he  thinks  it 
safer  not  to  vote.  The  consequence  is  that  the  conduct  of 
affairs  constantly  tends  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  con¬ 
vinced  minority.  The  majority  take  no  part  in  the 
elections,  and  the  deputies  are  returned  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  few  voters  who  are  really  interested  in  the  contest. 
The  issue  at  the  last  general  election  does  not  seem  to 
have  lain  between  the  moderate  majority  and  the  extreme 
minority,  but  between  one  extreme  minority  and  another, 
and  the  result  was  a  victory  for  the  Radicals  over  the 
Legitimists  and  the  Bonapartists.  Thus  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  country  at  large  might  be  in  favour  of 
moderate  measures,  that  a  Minister  might  quite  accurately 
interpret  its  wishes,  and  yet  that  he  might  be  beaten  in 
the  Chamber.  An  appeal  to  the  electorate  is,  after  all, 
only  an  appeal  to  that  fraction  of  the  electorate  which  can 
he  induced  to  come  to  the  poll ;  and  if  this  fraction, 
instead  of  representing  the  moderate  majority,  only  repre¬ 
sents  an  extreme  minority,  a  Minister  may  feel  with  some 
reason  that  what  he  has  to  consider  is  not  the  Chamber  that 
might  be  returned  if  every  elector  voted,  but  the  Chamber 
that  will  be  returned  by  the  electors  who  actually  vote.  M. 
Gambetta  may  have  in  view  the  fate  of  M.  Thiers.  There 
never  was  any  doubt  that  the  country  was  with  him,  bat 
the  country  was  inert,  and  a  hostile  Assembly  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field.  Even  if  M.  Thiers  had  had  the 
power  of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  his  real  supporters  would  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  vote  for  him.  Tho  new  Assembly  would  no 
doubt  have  overthrown  the  reactionary  majority  who  were 
striving  to  destroy  the  Republic  ;  hut  M.  Thiers  might 
have  found  on  the  morrow  of  his  victory  that  he  had 
merely  defeated  one  extreme  faction  by  means  of  another, 
and  that  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  commanding 
any  effective  support  from  the  moderate  party  in  the 
electorate. 
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THE  LONDON  WATER  COMPANIES. 

THE  London  Water  Companies  have  recovered  from 
the  panic  that  followed  upon  the  failure  of  Sir 
Richard  Cross’s  benevolent  scheme  for  buying  them  up  at 
their  own  valuation  as  completely  as  the  Gas  Companies 
have  recovered  from  their  scare  about  the  electric  light. 
The  despots  who  distribute  what  in  London  may  almost  bo 
called  these  twin  necessaries  of  life  seem  to  be  perfectly 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  the  future.  They  exactly 
realize  David’s  description  of  prosperous  but  unamiable 
persons  in  his  days.  “  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other 
“  men,  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men.”  Their 
latest  triumph  is  a  decision  given  in  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court  declaring  the  annual  value  in  respect  of  which  the 
Companies  are  entitled  to  charge  for  the  water  they 
supply  to  be  the  gross  value  or  annual  rent  which  a  tenant 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  for  his  house.  As  the 
annual  value  thus  interpreted  is  usually  a  good  deal  in 
excess  of  the  amount  at  which  houses  are  assessed  to  the 
Poor-rate,  this  decision  will  largely  increase  the  income  of 
the  Water  Companies.  The  only  fly  in  the  very  large  pot 
of  ointment  thus  made  over  to  them  is  the  determination 
of  the  particular  tenant  who  disputed  the  claim  to  carry 
the  question  into  as  many  courts  as  the  law  will  allow. 
Mr.  Dobbs’s  municipal  spirit  is  an  example  by  which 
we  may  all  profit.  He  is  animated  by  a  really  heroic 
determination  not  to  yield  to  what  he  thinks  injus¬ 
tice.  Most  men  would  remember  the  cost  of  lighting 
a  Company,  and  would  rather  pay  on  double  the 
gross  value  of  their  house  than  stand  the  certain  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  law  suit.  Mr.  Dobbs  speaks  of  the  coming 
conflict  with  something  very  like  pleasure.  “Yesterday,” 
he  writes  to  the  Times,  “  I  made  application  to  the 
“  magistrate  to  state  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  high 
“  Court,  and  the  fight  between  the  Company  and  myself  is 
“  now  about  to  commence  in  earnest.”  He  is  prepared  to 
carry  it  through  at  his  own  cost ;  and  it  is  with  the  air 
of  admitting  the  public  to  a  privilege  which  he  does  not 
think  it  right  to  keep  wholly  to  himself  that  he  adds  that 
he  will  allow  donations  from  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  take  a  part  in  the  suit  to  be  paid  to  the  joint  ac¬ 
count  of  two  or  three  persons,  provided  this  does  not  in 
any  way  impair  his  own  freedom  “  to  carry  on  the  contest 
“  fully  and  effectually.”  If  the  Water  Companies  and  the 
Gas  Companies  had  more  customers  like  Mr.  Dobbs,  their 
attitude  towards  the  public  might  be  a  little  less 
autocratic. 

Unfortunately,  even  if  Mr.  Dobbs  wins  the  day,  and  the 
gross  annual  value  is  declared  not  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  London  water-rate,  the  Water  Companies  will  still 
retain  mischievously  large  powers  of  taxing  the  public. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  absurd  principle  of  payment  for 
an  article  the  consumption  of  which  is  exceedingly  varied 
than  the  value  of  the  house  to  which  it  is  supplied.  The 
analogy  of  parochial  rates  does  not  apply  here.  When 
a  benefit  is  enjoyed  equally  by  all  those  to  whom  it  is 
given,  it  is  very  reasonable  that  each  recipient  should 
pay  for  it  according  to  his  means.  The  expense  of  light¬ 
ing  and  cleansing  the  streets,  for  example,  or  of  pro¬ 
tecting  life  and  property,  is  quite  properly  assessed  on 
the  value  of  the  houses  in  the  district.  Everybody  is 
the  better  for  the  outlay,  and  the  cost  of  the  house  in 
which  a  man  lives  serves  as  a  rough,  but  sufficient,  guide 
to  the  proportion  of  it  which  each  person  is  able  to  bear. 
But  there  is  neither  justice  nor  reason  in  making  a 
bachelor  tenant  and  the  father  of  ten  children  pay  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  sum  to  their  Water  Company  because  the 
houses  they  severally  occupy  happen  to  be  of  the  same 
annual  value.  In  the  one  house  five  or  ten  times  as  much 
water  may  be  used  as  in  the  other,  yet  the  sums  asked  in 
return  by  the  Water  Company  are  identical.  The  demand 
is  calculated  not  on  the  value  of  the  water  supplied,  but  on 
the  ability  of  the  tenants  to  pay.  Something  like  the  same 
rule  obtains,  it  is  said,  in  India  with  regard  to  articles  of 
food  ;  and  a  covenanted  civil  servant  pays  one  price  for  his 
leg  of  mutton,  while  the  shopkeeper  pays  another.  But 
Indian  customs  are  not  usually  considered  good  models 
for  English  legislation,  and  the  practice  in  question  has 
nothing  in  it  to  justify  exceptional  imitation.  When  the 
same  article  is  supplied  in  very  different  quantities,  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  amount  actually  delivered  is  the  only  method 
t  hat  can  properly  be  resorted  to.  In  this  respect  the  Gas  Com¬ 
panies  have  shown  either  less  boldness  or  more  conscience 
than  theW ater  Companies.  People  grumble  about  the  quality 


of  their  gas  or  they  suspect  the  accuracy  of  their  meters  ; 
but  in  name,  at  all  events,  they  are  charged  for  what  they 
actually  burn.  It  is  only  where  water  is  concerned  that 
it  is  assumed  that  a  man  who  lives  in  a  house  rated  at  300 1. 
must  necessarily  be  more  lavish  of  water  than  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  house  rated  at  ioo l.  There  is  the  best  possible 
reason  Avhy  this  assumption  should  not  bo  sanctioned 
in  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  water  supplied  admits 
of  being  ascertained  with  very  fair  precision.  If  there 
were  no  means  of  finding  out  how  much  water  is 
used  in  a  particular  house,  to  apportion  the  charge  to 
the  rental  might  be  a  convenient  way  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy,  however,  where 
cisterns  are  used,  to  arrange  them  in  a  certain  fixed  scale 
according  to  capacity,  and  where  constant  service  has  been 
introduced  there  are  other  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
same  knowledge.  The  present  plan  is  a  mere  makeshift 
introduced  without  any  of  those  excuses  which  are  supposed 
to  justify  a  recourse  to  makeshifts.  , 

Absurd  as  the  system  is,  it  might  very  possibly  have 
excited  no  special  outcry  had  it  not  been  for  the  impru¬ 
dent  action  of  the  Companies.  People  had  come  to  regard 
the  water-rate,  not  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  supply 
of  a  necessary,  but  as  a  tax  levied  on  the  community.  The 
method  of  charge  was  an  irrational  one,  but  they  had  grown 
accustomed  to  it.  So  far  as  the  public  have  at  all  abandoned 
this  attitude  of  patient  indifference,  the  change  has  been 
brought  about  partly  by  the  extravagant  prices  asked,  and 
very  nearly  obtained,  by  the  Companies  from  Sir  Richard 
Cross,  and  partly  by  the  use  which  they  have  made  of  the 
Metropolis  Valuation  Act.  Where  municipal  contributions 
are  concerned,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  distribution  of  the 
burden  should  from  time  to  time  be  reconsidered.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  houses  which  were  fashionable  a  century  ago  would 
be  condemned  to  go  on  paying  for  their  ancient  greatness, 
while  others  which  may  have  only  lately  come  into  request 
would  escape  by  reason  of  their  former  insignificance.  But 
it  is  not  at  all  fair  that  the  water-rate  should  as  a  matter 
of  course  be  assessed  on  the  new  valuation.  If  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  houses  in  London  remained  the  same,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  rental  in  one  part  of  the  town  were 
balanced  by  a  depreciation  in  another  part,  the  case  might 
be  different.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  great 
majority  of  the  changes  are  in  the  direction  of  increase. 
At  every  fresh  revaluation  houses,  taken  one  with  another, 
are  found  to  be  worth  more  than  they  were  before.  Con¬ 
sequently  Avith  every  fresh  revaluation  the  Water  Com¬ 
panies  Avill  have  a  legal  right  to  charge  more  for  giving 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  Thames  water.  This  will  be 
true  Avhether  Mr.  Dobbs  gains  his  cause  or  loses  it.  The 
issue  Avhich  he  has  raised  relates  exclusively  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “  value.”  It  does  not  touch  the  right  of  the 
Water  Companies  to  increase  their  charges  in  proportion 
as  the  value — however  interpreted — is  found  to  have  risen 
when  the  period  of  estimating  it  recurs. 

It  is  clear  that  Parliament  ought,  when  the  Metropolitan 
Valuation  Act  was  before  it,  to  have  provided  against  the 
absurd  consequences  that  have  since  followed  from  the 
measure.  It  is  of  more  importance  now,  however,  to  insist 
that  what  Parliament  did  not  do  then  it  ought,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  to  do  now.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  passing  a  Bill  which  should  compel  the  Water 
Companies  to  charge  for  the  water  actually  supplied  by 
them;  but,  if  this  is  impossible,  Sir  Wii.liam  Harcourt 
might  at  least  introduce  a  Bill  forbidding  them  to  raise 
their  charges  in  consideration  of  changes  in  the  value  of 
houses  which  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  quantity  of 
water  supplied.  Even  the  Irish  obstructives  would 
probably  be  merciful  while  such  a  Bill  as  this  was  under 
discussion. 


RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

r  S  ^HERE  are  no  cases  that  come  before  a  court  of  law 
J-  which,  in  point  of  theory,  are  less  satisfactory  than 
those  Avhich  deai  with  compensation  for  railway  accidents. 
That  a  kind  of  l’ough  justice  is  dealt  out  xvliich,  on  the 
average,  keeps  the  balance  pretty  even  between  the  public 
and  the  railway  Companies  it  is  allowable  to  hope.  But 
this  average  is  maintained  by  help  of  some  pretty  startling 
extremes  on  either  side.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  juries 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  strain  the  law  against  the  Com¬ 
panies  ;  and  that  compensation  is  occasionally  given  for 
injuries  Avhich,  with  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  caution 
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on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  need  never  have  been  sustained. 
To  judge  by  some  of  the  verdicts,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  when  a  man  is  crossing  a  railway,  or  getting  out  of  a 
train,  he  ceases  to  be  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  care 
of  his  own  life  or  limbs.  They  have  become  for  the  time 
the  property  of  the  Company  which  is  carrying  him,  and 
it  is  their  business  to  look  after  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  railway  Companies  have  the  immense  advantage 
of  wealth;  and,  no  matter  how  lavishly  or  how  uselessly 
they  spend  money  in  litigation,  their  shareholders  never 
seem  to  have  found  fault  with  them.  Two  cases  which 
have  been  before  the  courts  this  week  afford  excellent 
illustrations  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
panies.  In  both  they  have  pushed  resistance  to  a  point 
which  probably  means  ultimate  loss  to  themselves,  while 
it  almost  certainly  means  ruin  to  the  other  party.  No 
policy  can,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  more  shortsighted  on  the 
part  of  the  Companies  than  one  which  is  directly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  irritate  future  juries.  When  the  amount  of 
damages  is  under  consideration  in  some  coming  case,  a 
jury  which  has  studied  “  Sjiithekman  v.  the  South- 
“  Eastern  Railway  Company,”  or  “  Webber  v.  the  London, 
“  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,”  will  be 
likely  to  argue  that,  as  the  Company  is  sure  to  resist  the 
verdict  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
the  plaintiff  compensation,  not  merely  for  the  injury 
received,  but  also  for  the  trouble  and  annoyance  to  which 
he  will  be  put  in  making  good  his  claim  to  what  has  been 
given  him. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  plaintiff  was  a  widow 
whose  husband  had  been  knocked  down  by  a  passing 
engine  at  East  Farleigh  Station.  To  get  tickets  for  the 
down  train  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  line  by  a  level 
crossing.  The  deceased  had  done  this,  and  was  coming 
back  over  the  level  crossing,  when  he  was  struck  by  an 
engine  which  went  through  the  station  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  was  so  injured  that  he  died  two 
days  afterwards.  The  Company  contended  that  the  man 
had  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence,  and  it  appeared 
that  he  had  jumped  down  from  the  platform  some  yards 
short  of  the  level  crossing  in  order  to  reach  it  more 
quickly,  and  that,  when  in  the  act  of  jumping, 
the  signalman  had  called  to  him  to  stop  as  the  en¬ 
gine  was  coming  through.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
engine  did  not  reach  him  till  he  had  reached  the 
level  crossing  ;  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  lights  of  the  engine  were  those  of  a  stopping 
train  which  was  then  due,  and  had  rung  the  station  bell ; 
and  the  engine  of  that  train  would  have  stopped  short  of 
the  point  at  which  the  deceased  was  struck.  The  only 
thing,  therefore,  that  could  be  called  negligence  on  his 
part  was  his  neglect  of  a  warning  which  had  confessedly 
been  given  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  jumping  from  the 
platform,  and  which  he  might  have  been  unable  to  obey. 
It  will  appear  to  most  people  that  in  these  circumstances, 
and  considering  that  the  deceased  was  only  thirty- 
two,  was  earning  40s.  a  week,  and  left  four  children, 
the  railway  Company  was  not  very  hardly  dealt  with 
when  a  jury  gave  the  widow  900 l.  damages.  A  level 
crossing  at  a  station  is  a  different  thing  from  a  level 
crossing  anywhere  else.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  main¬ 
tained  for  the  convenience  of  the  public;  in  the  former 
case  it  is  maintained  to  save  the  pockets  of  the 
Company.  This  accident  and  many  similar  accidents 
would  be  avoided  if  the  law  compelled  railway  Companies 
to  build  a  bridge  across  the  line  at  every  station.  No 
doubt  at  small  stations  passengers  would  often  cross  the 
line  instead  of  using  the  bridge,  but  if  they  did  they  would 
do  it  at  their  own  risk.  Where  there  is  no  bridge,  they 
must  incur  the  risk  whether  they  will  or  not.  In  the 
present  case  passengers  by  the  down  ti’ain  had  to  cross  the 
line  to  get  their  tickets,  and  to  cross  back  again  pos¬ 
sibly  just  in  front  of  the  advancing  train  when  they  had 
got  them.  This  the  deceased  seems  to  have  allowed  for  ; 
what  he  did  not  allow  for,  and  what  till  the  last  moment 
even  the  servants  of  the  Company  did  not  suppose  that 
there  was  any  need  for  him  to  allow  for,  was  the  passage 
of  a  stray  engine  through  the  station  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour. 

The  remarkable  point  about  the  case  is  that  the  verdict 
for  900 1.  was  given  in  July  1879,  and  that  ever  since  that 
time  the  railway  Company  have  been  fighting  the  case.  A 
new  trial  was  ordered  in  November  1879,  and  reversed  in 
the  following  month  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  on  condition 
that  the  damages  should  be  reduced  to  700Z.  This  partial 


victory  did  not  content  the  Company.  They  appealed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  got  a  new  trial  ordered.  The 
facts  were  gone  into  by  a  fresh  jury  this  week,  with  the 
result  that  the  original  verdict — with  the  substitution  of 
700 1.  for  900 1. — was  sustained.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  many  people  will  think  that  one  motive  for  thus  con¬ 
testing  every  stage  of  the  case  was  the  expectation  that 
the  plaintiff  would  not  have  funds  to  go  on  with  it.  It 
appears  from  a  letter  in  yesterday’s  Times  that,  but  for 
the  help  of  the  townspeople  of  Maidstone,  this  expec¬ 
tation,  if  entertained,  would  have  been  justified.  The 
widow  has  only  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  second  verdict 
in  her  favour  by  means  of  a  local  subscription.  The 
Company,  it  is  stated  in  this  letter,  threaten  to  appeal 
against  .the  second  verdict,  as  they  appealed  against  the 
first,  and  to  carry  the  case,  if  necessary,  again  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  case  of  Webber  v.  The  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  there  has 
been  a  similar  ajoparent  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  to  wear  the  plaintiff  out  by  superior  length 
of  purse.  He  had  been  given  500 1.  as  damages  for  injuries 
attributed  to  the  negligence  of  the  Company,  and  an  order 
for  a  new  trial,  granted  by  the  Divisional  Court  on  the 
ground  that  the  damages  seemed  excessive,  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  On  Monday,  the  Company 
applied  to  the  Court  to  stay  execution  pending  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Court  refused  the  application, 
and  in  doing  so  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  made  some 
observations  which  railway  Companies  would  do  well  to 
lay  to  heart.  Three  courts,  he  said,  had  found  in  effect 
that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages  and  costs.  That 
he  was  entitled  to  some  damages  the  defendants  them¬ 
selves  admitted.  The  plaintiff  was  a  poor  man  and  had  been 
unable  to  employ  counsel,  and  to  stay  execution  would  be 
to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  obtaining  legal  assistance 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  application  was  unanimously 
refused  by  the  three  Judges  of  Appeal;  but,  though  exe¬ 
cution  has  not  been  stayed,  the  Company  can  still  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords  if  they  choose. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  can  the  action  of  the  Company 
do-them  any  service  in  the  long  run.  They  are  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  juries  where  compensation  for 
accidents  is  concerned ;  and  it  cannot  be  wise  for  them  to 
make  juries  feel  that  they  are  a  kind  of  public  enemy. 
Of  course  a  jury  may  give  a  grossly  unjust  verdict,  and 
then  no  one  will  blame  a  railway  Company  for  asking  for 
a  new  trial.  The  imprudence  lies  in  pressing  the  applica¬ 
tion  through  one  court  after  another,  on  the  chance  that 
the  ultimate  decision  may  be  in  their  favour.  It  is  this 
policy  that  tends  to  predispose  juries  against  railway 
Companies ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  follow  it  out, 
damages  will  be  likely  to  become  heavier.  A  railway  Com¬ 
pany  ought  to  judge  its  solicitor’s  advice  in  these  matters 
entirely  by  its  first  result.  If  the  new  trial  asked 
for  is  at  once  granted,  and  if  the  second  verdict  is 
from  the  Company’s  point  of  view,  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  first,  then  the  advice  has  been  good.  If  the 
new  trial  is  not  at  once  granted,  or  if  the  second  verdict 
is  not  an  improvement  on  the  first,  the  advice  has  been 
bad.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  the  plain  interest  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  follow  it  no  further.  The  possible  chance  of 
getting  a  verdict  in  their  favour  after  all  is  not  worth  the 
risk  of  earning  a  reputation  for  a  dogged  determination  to 
ruin  the  plaintiff  if  they  cannot  defeat  him.  This  is  a 
reputation  which  the  two  cases  we  have  been  considering 
are  very  well  calculated  to  gain  for  the  Companies  con¬ 
cerned,  and  it  is  certainly  not  one  which,  in  the  long  run, 
they  will  find  serve  their  turn  with  a  jury.  It  is  as  much 
in  their  own  interest  as  in  that  of  the  public  that  we 
advise  them  not  to  go  further  and  fare  worse. 


MR.  STREET. 

PEACEFUL  and  a  prosperous  epoch  seemed  to  be  commencing 
for  the  pursuit  of  .architecture  in  England.  Last  summer, 
after  an  exciting  contest,  the  Institute  of  Architects  elected  as  its 
President — a  virtually  triennial  office — one  who  was  by  universal 
consent  foremost  in  his  art,  but  who  had  conspicuously  won  his 
position  as  a  decided  partisan.  Mr.  Street,  however,  was  no 
sooner  installed  in  office  than  he  took  by  storm  both  friend  and 
opponent,  as  both  sides  now  vie  in  generously  proclaiming,  by  the 
broad,  impartial,  far-sighted  view  he  took  of  the  responsibilitie.»of 
his  office  and  the  dignity  of  a  profession  in  which  he  used  his 
authority  as  peacemaker  and  reformer.  Not  seven  weeks  ago  he 
made  the  annual  public  appearance  which  the  Institute  of 
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Architects  exacts  from  its  President,  in  an  address  equally 
admirable  in  matter  and  manner.  Now  the  friends  who  seem  to 
have  only  just  come  home  from  burying  Burges  are  preparing  to 
gather  round  the  grave  which  is  so  deservedly  being  dug  for 
Street  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  fifty-seven  years  of  Mr.  Street’s  life,  apart  from  the 
record  of  his  works,  were  singularly  uneventful — the  chief 
public  incidents  being  his  election  as  R.A.  in  1871,  and  as  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  1881. 
The  pupil  at  first  of  a  country  architect  of  a  respectable  but 
now  forgotten  reputation,  he  passed  into  the  office  of  Gilbert 
Scott,  whose  assistant  for  some  time  he  was,  and  as  such  helped 
him  in  the  great  church  of  Hamburg,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  Scott’s  more  extended  fame.  The  date,  some  thirty-five  years 
back,  when  Street  set  up  for  himself  was  a  fortunate  one  for 
the  man  of  genius  who  differentiated  his  title  of  architect  with 
that  of  ecclesiologist ;  for  just  at  that  time  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  under  the  fresh  title  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society,  and  with  London  as  its  headquarters,  braced  itself 
up  to  more  powerful  exertions  than  such  as  it  was  capable 
of  while  still  hampered  with  academic  complications  ;  and 
among  its  earliest  recruits  of  that  period  Mr.  Street  was  con¬ 
spicuous.  An  opportune  introduction  to  Mr.  Butler,  then  Vicar  of 
Wantage,  led  to  Bishop  Wilberforce  placing  in  his  hands  the  theo¬ 
logical  college  at  Cuddesdon,  and  naming  him  diocesan  architect. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Street  went  steadily  on  making  friends  and 
winning  fame  in  a  special  circle,  till  in  1855  he  acquired  a  more 
general  reputation  as  an  author  who  was  able  to  produce  a  book 
which  was  at  once  instructive  and  entertaining,  on  a  technical 
subject,  in  his  Brick  and  Marble  in  Italy,  reprinted  many  years 
after  with  modifications.  He  maintained  his  fame  as  author  by  a 
subsequent  volume  on  the  ecclesiology  of  Spain,  as  well  as  by 
numerous  articles  in  more  than  one  periodical. 

In  the  following  year,  1856,  he  surprised,  pleasantly  or  unplea¬ 
santly,  the  architectural  world  of  Europe  by  appearing  as  second 
prizeman,  with  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Burges  as  first,  in  that  com¬ 
petition  for  Lille  Cathedral  at  which  France  was  making  sure  of 
coming  out  successful ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  Mr.  Burges,  then  competing  alone  for  the  Memorial 
Church  at  Constantinople,  of  which  the  building  ultimately  fell  to 
himself.  He  was  also  a  prizeman,  though  not  high  in  the  list,  in 
that  strangely  jumbled  competition  for  the  Public  Offices,  having 
produced  a  design  probably  superior  in  picturesqueness  to  any  of 
the  others,  although  we  should  imagine  that  official  necessities 
had  not  been  elaborately  worked  out  by  its  author. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  any  order  of  chronology  in 
naming  even  the  more  conspicuous  of  Mr.  Street’s  innumerable 
works.  The  church  with  adjacent  buildings  which  he  built  at 
Boyn  Hill,  by  Maidenhead,  for  Prebendary  Gresley,  was  for  some 
time  his  magnum  opus.  In  London  he  was  the  author  of  St. 
James’s,  Garden  Street,  Westminster,  built  by  the  Miss  Monks, 
of  Mr.  R.  T.  West’s  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington,  and  of  St. 
John's,  Kennington.  He  also  designed  the  remarkable  reredos  in 
St.  Andrew’s,  Wells  Street,  of  which  the  sculpture  is  due  to  James 
Redfern,  prematurely  cut  oft-  just  as  he  was  becoming  eminent. 
At  Oxford  he  produced  little  besides  the  Church  of  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James,  and  at  Cambridge  nothing  at  all.  The  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  Liverpool,  founded  by  Mr.  Horsfall,  embodies  most  ad¬ 
mirably  the  principle  which  should  inspire  the  architect  of  a  town 
church.  At  Torquay,  Mr.  Street  produced  St.  Peter's  Church ;  and 
the  singularly  picturesque  and  varied,  but  eminently  practical, 
church  of  St.  Peter,  Bournemouth,  carried  out  by  the  zeal  of  Mr. 
Morden  Bennett,  probably  owes  its  graceful  peculiarities  to  the 
incident  of  its  being  the  gradual  result  of  substitutions,  first  at  one 
point  and  then  at  another,  in  an  earlier,  smaller,  and  inferior  struc¬ 
ture,  of  which  each  portion  successively  disappeared.  On  the 
other  hand,  All  Saints,  Clifton,  was  built  from  the  ground  with  no 
embarrassing  conditions,  and  it  is  very  successful  in  the  spacious¬ 
ness  given  to  it  by  the  bold  breadth  of  interior  proportions.  In 
St.  Saviour’s,  Eastbourne,  on  a  rather  smaller  scale,  Mr.  Street  has 
tried  the  experiment  of  a  nave  apsidally  cut  off'  at  the  angles,  and 
of  a  chancel  with  a  six-sided  apse,  so  that,  as  at  Caudebec,  the  ex¬ 
treme  point  of  the  interior  is  an  angle.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  example  widely  followed,  though  it  is  an  experiment  which  may 
well  have  been  once  tried  among  so  many  churches. 

Of  purely  country  churches  which  he  built,  the  most 
sumptuous  is  that  which  Lord  Eldon  has  raised  at  Kingston,  in 
Dorsetshire,  exceeding  any  of  the  dozen  so  munificently  raised 
by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes  in  the  East  Riding.  We  do  not  attempt  the 
barest  catalogue  of  the  country  churches  which  Mr.  Street  re¬ 
stored.  Of  his  scholastic  buildings  we  can  only  point  to  those 
at  Uppingham  and  Marlborough,  and  name  the  pile  which 
he  provided  for  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  East  Grinstead.  Ilis 
share  in  English  cathedral  restoration  was  Carlisle  Cathedral ;  the 
south  transept  of  York,  undertaken  with  great  spirit  by  Dean 
Duncombe ;  and  that  which  was,  in  fact,  an  original  work  of 
great  magnitude,  the  new  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral.  He  drew 
his  inspiration  from  the  choir,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
Middle  Pointed,  with  some  notable  peculiarities;  but  the  judg¬ 
ment  with  which  he  followed,  without  servilely  copying,  their 
peculiarities  lifts  the  work  much  above  the  class  of  imitation. 

But  his  greatest  achievements  as  a  cathedral  builder  were  in 
Ireland.  Besides  the  smaller  restorations  of  Kilkenny  and 
Kildare  Cathedrals,  the  resuscitation — in  some  features  amount¬ 
ing  to  an  original  work — of  the  peculiarly  beautiful  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  ill-used  Cathedral  of  Christchurch,  Dublin,  at  the  cost  of 


Mr.  Roe,  is  one  good  thing  among  the  many  evil  incidents  of 
modern  Irish  history.  Attached  to  the  Cathedral  stands  the 
Synod  Hall  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  is  also  by  Mr.  Street. 

He  has  not  left  so  much  behind  him  in  Scotland.  Among  the 
competitors  in  a  limited  competition  some  ten  years  back  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Edinburgh,  so  unexpectedly  created  under  the  will  of 
a  rich  and  taciturn  spinster,  were  Street,  Burges,  and  Scott.  Had 
we  been  the  judge  on  the  occasion,  we  should  have  placed  those 
architects  in  that  order  of  merit.  However,  the  popular  verdict  was 
strong  for  Scott,  whose  composition,  as  it  is  right  to  say,  was  much 
improved  in  the  course  of  the  construction.  The  chapel  added  by 
Lord  Crawford  to  his  house  at  Dunecht,  so  fatally  notorious  of 
late,  was  Street’s  work.  Abroad,  besides  the  church  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  some  smaller  churches  in  Switzerland  and  at  Genoa, 
he  built  the  American  Episcopal  Church  at  Rome,  in  which  he 
attuned  to  a  style  which  is  a  compromise  between  northern 
and  southern  Gothic,  a  mosaic  treatment  of  the  apse  borrowed 
from  basilican  models.  On  his  designs  another  church  for  the 
English  in  Rome  is  being  built,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  an 
American  church  in  Paris,  We  have  kept  for  special  notice  two 
works  of  late  date.  Within  a  hideous  and  seemingly  hopeless 
shell,  the  Guards’  Chapel  in  Birdcage  Walk — a  sham  Greek  temple 
of  the  George  IV.  taste — Mr.  Street  has  built  up  a  gorgeous  basilica, 
harmonious  in  proportion,  rich  in  fittings,  correct  iu  arrangements, 
while  the  only  outside  sign  of  the  internal  work  is  an  apse.  An 
eminent  member  of  the  Reichstag  was  visiting  this  church  some 
weeks  ago,  and  on  his  ecclesiological  guide  explaining  to  him  that 
this  was  110  “  ritualistic  ”  proclamation,  but  a  church  which  had 
been  cast  into  its  present  form  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
high  dignitaries,  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil,  answered,  “  Vous 
avez  vaincu.” 

For  once  Mr.  Street  worked  for  himself.  At  Holmbury,  in 
Surrey,  on  a  spur  of  Leith  Hill  overlooking  from  its  fir  woods 
the  rolling  Weald  of  Sussex,  he  made  for  himself  a  country 
house  designed  with  a  felicitous  adaptation  of  later  English 
medimval  forms,  and  near  to  it  constructed  a  parish  church,  care¬ 
fully  studied  so  as  to  be  at  once  simple  and  rich.  The  bell-cot  and 
other  features  recall  the  style  of  the  county.  A  wooden  screen 
cutting  off  an  internal  narthex  is  well  conceived,  and  the  elevation 
given  to  the  north  chancel  aisle  by  a  crypt  employed  as  sacristy 
is  original  and  practical. 

In  all  Mr.  Street’s  churches  the  individuality  which  proceeds 
from  special  thought  is  conspicuous.  He  had  very  decided  pre¬ 
ferences  both  of  architectural  style  and  ecclesiological  arrangement; 
but  he  made  these  his  instruments,  not  his  masters.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  the  broad  distinction  between  town  and  country  church 
was  never  more  emphatically  marked  than  in  his  work.  No  one, 
either  in  joke  or  seriously,  thought  of  hinting,  in  reference  to 
anything  that  bore  his  name,  that  it  was  really  designed  by 
“  the  gentleman  in  the  office.”  His  allegiance,  on  the  whole, 
and  particularly  in  his  latter  days,  was  loyal  to  English  Gothic, 
lie  had  passed,  like  other  men,  through  that  phase — fostered,  in 
his  case,  by  his  successful  literary  advocacy — of  admiration  for 
Italian  Gothic,  not  as  a  graceful  exotic,  but  as  a  desirable  style 
for  the  soft  climate  of  England,  of  which  the  root  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Hope,  Willis,  and  Ruskin.  Of  this  episode 
of  his  life  the  church  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  is  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  example.  But  from  it  he  soon  and  completely  emanci¬ 
pated  himself.  To  the  massive  Early  French,  which  exercised  so 
remarkable  an  influence  on  the  mind  of  Burges,  he  never  displayed 
any  leanings. 

We  have  spoken  fully  and  often  of  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Street  as  architect  of  the  Law  Courts, 
and  this  is  no  time  to  hark  back  upon  extinct  controversies.  These 
Courts  are  the  great  wmrk  of  a  great  man.  Enough  of  them  has 
been  built  to  show  how  full  of  variety  and  beautiful  detail  they 
are.  But,  until  the  crest  has  been  put  upon  the  roof  of  that  lofty 
central  hall  which  is  to  be  the  crown  within  and  without  of  the 
present  pile,  appreciation  of  the  building  as  a  whole  is  pre¬ 
mature.  Even  then  Street’s  real  conception  will  only  appear  in  a 
truncated  form.  A  tower  of  peculiar  massiveness  and  grandeur 
was  a  conspicuous  element  of  his  design,  and,  had  it  been  built,  it 
would  have  stood  out  as  one  of  the  capital  features  of  the  London 
landscape.  But  aliter  visum  to  Mr.  Ayrton. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  any  one  conversant  with  the 
artistic  politics  of  the  day  would,  if  asked  to  name  the  architects 
who  had  in  the  course  of  the  competitions,  official  or  unofficial, 
which  were  at  that  time  in  higher  favour  than  they  have  since 
become,  taken  the  foremost  position  as  competitors,  if  not  as  com¬ 
batants,  have  undoubtedly  put  in  the  front  line  Digbv  Wyatt,  Scott, 
Edward  Barry,  Burges,  Street,  to  name  them  in  the  order  of  their 
departure.  Now  all  of  these  are  dead,  Scott  only  just  an  old  man, 
and  the  rest  in  middle  age.  Every  one  of  the  men,  in  fact,  over 
whom  any  real  battle  at  that  time  raged  has,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  left  the  scene.  The  7'imes  attempted  to 
sketch,  with  a  keener  eye  to  faults  than  merits,  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  taste  in  architecture  by  pairing  otf 
Mr.  Street  with  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  who  had  died  a  few  days 
before  aged  eighty-one.  The  comparison  might  have  been  more 
telling  if  it  had  included  a  third  architect,  who  died  on  the 
very  day  before  Mr.  Street,  and  who  was,  although  a  year  older 
than  Mr.  Burton,  rather  the  first  of  the  new  than  the  last  of  the 
old  school.  More  than  forty  years  ago,  when  prominent  men 
of  the  Gothic  school  who  have  since  been  famous  and  died  were 
still  unheard  of,  Anthony  Salvin  seemed  destined  to  lead  the 
revived  school  of  medimval  art.  But  he  was  rather  torpid  in 
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the  important  matter  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  and  so,  while 
making  proof  of  his  mastery  of  castellated  construction  at  the 
Tower,  at  Windsor,  at  Alnwick,  and  in  his  own  modern  castle  of 
Peckforton,  as  well  as  of  considerable  taste  in  country  houses,  he 
practically  became  an  outsider  in  the  animated  conflict  of  styles 
which  has  tilled  up  the  intermediate  years. 

There  is  never  an  effect  without  some  cause,  and  it  is  better  to 
seek  what  explanation  can  be  given  for  the  remarkable  shortness  of 
life  among  conspicuous  architects  than  idly  to  lament  the  losses. 
No  doubt,  as  the  phrase  goes,  it  is  the  pace  which  kills ;  but  there 
is  something  more  than  the  mere  speed  to  account  for  the  dangers 
and  the  casualties  of  the  architectural  race.  The  nature  of  the 
broken  country  which  has  to  be  crossed  tells  against  safety  as  much 
as  the  mere  speed.  Some  men  kill  themselves  by  over-devotion  to 
an  art,  and  others  by  over-devotion  to  a  profession.  But  it  is  the 
hard  aDd  peculiar  fato  of  an  architect  to  be  following  both  an 
art  and  a  profession.  Ilis  education  in  composition  matches 
with  that  of  a  painter  in  painting.  His  education  in  construction 
matches  with  that  of  an  engineer  in  engineering.  Once  he  is  in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  thought  needful  to  marry  beauty  with  utility  in  his  designs 
is  only  the  beginning  of  troubles.  He  has  to  settle  his  accounts 
with  employers  who  may  be  stingy  and  overreaching,  exacting 
and  capricious,  ignorant  aud  prejudiced,  vain  and  half-instructed, 
with  contractors  too  often  incompetent,  dishonest,  or  insolvent, 
with  workmen  too  stupid  to  understand  and  too  obstinate  to  obey. 
Add  to  this  the  wear  aud  tear  of  railways,  the  severities  of  weather, 
aud  it  will  be  seen  that  the  career  of  a  successful  architect  is  one 
which  tells  with  unusual  severity  on  the  human  frame.  Yet  there  is 
no  remedy  which  could  be  thought  of  which  would  not  be  worse 
than  the  disease.  To  separate  the  professions  of  artistic  and  of 
constructive  architect  would  be  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  a  system 
which  has  already,  in  the  hands  of  speculative  builders,  worked 
so  much  woeful  mischief  to  the  national  taste. 


CHRISTMAS  ARTICLES. 

CHRISTMAS  is  pre-eminently  the  season  of  fictitious  demand 
and  redundant  supply.  The  article  of  jollity  is  not  really  in 
the  market  to  any  great  extent,  but  we  are  obliged,  like  the  poor 
little  Marchioness,  to  make-believe  very  much  ;  otherwise  trades¬ 
men,  publishers,  printers,  butchers,  newspaper  proprietors,  and  all 
that  class  of  people,  would  sutler  severely  from  the  loss  of  their 
early  illusions.  They  have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the 
world  about  the  end  of  December  wants  an  immense  and  well- 
selected  assortment  of  festive  commodities,  and  these  they  make  it 
their  business  to  supply.  No  doubt  this  illusion  is  good  for  trade, 
and  these  are  not  times  in  which  we  would  willingly  check  the 
circulation  of  the  current  medium,  or  deprive  one  dealer  in  tur¬ 
keys.  or  Christmas  cards,  or  geniality  of  Iris  cherished  and  profit¬ 
able  beliefs.  Christmas  cards,  indeed,  we  incline  to  regard  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  familiar  to  the  student  of  history 
that  bad  old  institutions  die  slowly,  and,  as  they  pass  away,  pre¬ 
tend  to  survive  in  the  shape  of  symbols  and  effigies.  Thus,  in 
time  past,  it  was  customary  to  effect  a  change  of  Ministry 
by  getting  at  the  king’s  adviser  and  cutting  off'  his  head, 
or  starving  or  torturing  him  to  death.  Now  the  Prime 
Minister  i3  only  burned,  in  Natal  and  elsewhere,  in  effigy. 
The  early  people  of  India  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  human 
victims ;  but  they  gradually  satisfied  themselves  by  tying 
men  to  the  sacrificial  posts,  and  then  cutting  them  loose 
again.  The  Chinese  once  buried  money  and  objects  of  price  with 
their  dead ;  now  they  bury  a  valueless  collection  of  bits  of  gilt 
paper,  even  slimmer  than  the  funereal  gold  of  the  early  Italians. 
Christmas  cards  answer  to  the  Chinese  gilt  paper.  They  are 
cheap  substitutes  for  the  more  valuable  Christmas-boxes  of  the 
past.  People  who  send  them  believe  that  they  are  fulfilling  a 
pious  duty,  at  the  most  moderate  expense.  People  who  receive  a 
gaudy  print  of  a  girl  of  twelve  in  very  scanty  clothes,  or  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  bunch  of  roses  in  a  blue  and  white  bowl,  also  glow 
with  the  sacred  fire  of  friendship.  “  Does  my  old  friend  re¬ 
member  me?  ”  we  ask,  like  the  man  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem,  and 
Christmas  proves  that  he  does  remember  us.  His  kiud  recollec¬ 
tion  no  longer  takes  the  coarse  shape  of  a  turkey — a  thing  that 
to-day  is  and  to-morrow  has  ceased  to  exist — but  becomes  im¬ 
perishable  in  the  form  of  cheap  art,  in  the  guise  of  pasteboard 
and  chromolithography.  In  this  there  is  a  great  advance.  When 
all  Christmas  gifts  have  dwindled  to  the  paper  money  of  the 
affections,  even  that  will  slowly  drop  out  of  use,  and  Christmas 
will  have  become,  if  not  more  gay,  at  least  more  economical. 

Christmas  cards,  gifts  which  are  no  gifts,  are  only  one  feature 
of  our  fictitious  revelry.  Christmas  books,  books  which  are  no 
books,  are  a  more  solid  example  of  the  shams  of  the  happy  season. 
But  many  otherwise  harmless  persons  support  life  by  producing 
the  letterpress  and  the  illustrations  of  these  tomes.  By  them,  too, 
is  the  bookseller  nourished.  Nothing  so  good  can  be  said  about 
the  Christmas  leaders  in  the  newspapers.  These  mournful  strains 
bless  neither  him  that  writes,  nor  him  that  commands  them  to  be 
written.  As  to  him  that  reads,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
student  exists  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  conductors  of  news¬ 
papers  are  of  all  people  most  the  slaves  of  habit  and  tradition. 
There  is  no  anniversary  so  tiny,  or  so  unregarded  of  the  people,  that 
newspapers  do  not  publish  articles  thereon.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  member  of  the  intelligent  public  actually  reads 
four  times  a  year  a  column  and  a  fourth  of  twaddle  about  Bank 


Holidays.  But  the  twaddle  is  always  presented  in  the  gravest 
manner.  The  University  Boat-race,  again,  throws  a  gloom  for 
months  over  the  life  of  the  serf  who  has  to  write  “  in  the  air” 
about  the  Isthmian  Games,  the  River  Derby,  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton,  aud  the  rest  of  it.  The  Twelfth  of  August,  the  First  of 
September,  the  beginning  of  pheasant-shooting  and  of  fox¬ 
hunting,  the  commencement  of  the  London  season,  are  all  cele¬ 
brated  in  annual  prose  hymns  which  might  just  as  well  be  “  taken 
as  read.”  The  great  British  public  scarcely  knows  a  grouse  from 
a  partridge,  aud  has  never  seen  either  on  the  wing,  or  a  fox  any¬ 
where  but  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  great  British  public 
is  no  more  concerned  in  the  entertainments  of  the  season  than  in 
those  which  accompany  the  election  of  the  Great  Lama  of  Thibet. 
Probably  the  leader-writer  himself  only  knows  of  them  through 
the  dim  glas3  of  society  novels  and  society  newspapers.  Yet  all 
these  and  a  dozen  other  exhausted,  uninteresting,  annually- 
recurring  topics  are  commented  upon  with  admirable  gravity. 
The  Tartars  who  churn  their  written  prayers  round  and  round  in 
a  little  mill  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  newspapers. 
They  do  not  fatigue  unlistening  ears  with  articulate  iteration,  and 
a  kind  of  mute  leader-mill  for  grinding  the  articles  on  anniversaries 
might  wisely  be  introduced,  with  the  telephone  and  the  machine 
that  turns  out  telegraphic  tape,  into  newspaper  offices. 

Christmas  is,  of  all  occasions  for  writing,  the  most  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  subject  is  treated  yearly  in  perhaps  three  hundred 
English  prints,  and  it  is  wholly  and  hopelessly  threshed  out. 
There  are,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  but  three  ways  of  getting 
through  a  Christmas  article — unless,  indeed,  the  scribe  says  no 
more  about  Christmas  in  his  paper  than  Montaigne  does  about 
“  coaches  ”  in  his  essay  with  that  heading.  The  first  and  oldest 
and  safest  way  is  the  genial  descriptive.  The  first  paragraph  deals 
with  frost,  snow,  and  holly  ;  the  next  with  happy  families  making 
idiots  of  themselves  about  the  Yule  log  ;  the  third  with  the 
condition  of  the  poor  who  have  noY'ule  log,  and  whose  con¬ 
dition  the  reader  is  expected  to  remember  in  a  generous  and 
charitable  style.  There  is  no  harm  in  this  kind  of  article,  except 
that  any  sensible  man,  woman,  or  child  would  scarcely  hold  the  ideas 
to  be  worth  thinking  which  the  exhausted  author  is  constrained 
actually  to  print.  In  some  quarters  this  sort  of  literary  fare  is 
flavoured  with  emotional  pietism.  We  read  of  “  cradles  ”  and  of 
the  “storms  which  hush  themselves  around  a  manger.”  But  this 
suspicious  kind  of  sentiment  has  never  been  very  common,  and  is 
less  flagrant  than  it  was  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  second 
sort  of  Christmas  article  is  the  cynical  one.  The  first  paragraph 
deals  with  rain,  fog,  slush,  and  Christmas  bills.  The  second 
regrets  the  convention  which  unites  those  natural  enemies,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  cousins,  around  the  hearth  ;  the  third  deplores 
the  British  conception  of  a  holiday,  and  describes  the  rueful 
crowds  that  trample  without  an  object  or  an  aim  up  and  down 
the  black  and  cheerless  streets.  About  this  cynical  sort  of  article 
the  writer  may  perhaps  say,  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  Mary  Stuart  does 
about  her  imprudent  letter : — 

I  did  not  ill  to  write  it,  for  God  knows 

It  was  no  small  ease  to  my  heart. 

But  there  is  no  other  good  thing  to  be  said  about  the  cynical 
Christmas  article.  The  third  sort  of  Christmas  article  is  harm¬ 
less,  but  tedious ;  it  is  the  archaeological,  anthropological,  folk¬ 
lore  kind  of  composition.  Christmas  is  a  survival  of  the  feast  of 
the  whiter  solstice.  Here  you  introduce  Balder,  Persephone,  the 
fire  through  which  cattle  pass  to  Moloch,  the  evergreens  hung  up 
in  churches  and  houses,  the  mystic  origin  of  plum-pudding,  the 
natural  history  of  mistletoe,  the  esoteric  virtues  and  hidden  past 
of  snap-dragon,  the  cattle  talking  in  the  stall,  and  all  the  other 
lore  of  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  and  Hone’s  Every  Day  Book. 
The  worst  of  this  kind  of  lore  is  that  every  one  knows  all  about  it 
already,  except  the  correspondents  of  Notes  and  Queries,  so  re¬ 
markable  for  the  extent  and  variety  at  once  of  their  curiosity  and 
their  ignorance.  Beyond  these  three  ways  of  writing  a  Christmas 
article,  we  doubt  if  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discovered  another, 
unless  it  be  the  Boswellian  or  absurdly  problematic.  Every  one 
remembers  how  Boswell,  rather  than  hold  his  tongue,  would  ask 
Johnson  ridiculous  questions,  such  as“  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if 
you  were  shut  up  with  a  baby  in  a  tower  ?  ”  Now  there  is  a  way  of 
getting  through  a  Christmas  article  in  this  fashion.  You  ask 
yourself  where  all  sorts  of  luckless  Christians  may  chance  to  be 
on  December  25,  aud  further  interrogate  your  consciousness  as  to 
how  they  keep  Christmas  in  difficulties.  Thus  the  fancy  may 
explore  Christmas  on  an  iceberg,  Christmas  in  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Christmas  in  a  Boycotted  house,  Christmas  in  a  Nile  boat, 
Christmas  in  an  Indian  gold-mine,  Christmas  in  a  lighthouse, 
Christmas  in  a  lion's  den  (like  that  of  the  boy  who  was  left 
all  Christmas  in  the  snakes’  house  of  a  Zoological  Garden,  and 
“doth  now  an  idiot  go”),  and  other  queer  Christmases  that  will 
occur  to  the  tortured  imagination. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  these  literary  articles  of  Christ¬ 
mas  will  be  very  admirable  as  compositions.  If  a  man  has 
to  do  six  every  year,  for  as  many  journals,  his  fancy’s  wings 
will  weary,  and  he  will  not  only  bore  his  reader  (if  he 
has  ever  one  reader),  but  will  be  conscious  that  he  is  boring 
him.  The  only  remedy  is  the  seemingly  impossible  one  of 
saying  nothing  about  Christmas  at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  about  it.  Apart  from  its  religious  aspect,  of  which  tEere  is 
naturally  nothing  to  be  said  in  this  place,  Christmas  is  a  festival 
of  children  and  the  poor;  a  melancholy  anniversary,  our  real 
jour  ties  marts,  for  foffi  who  are  neither  very  young  nor  very 
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callous.  Let  us  treat  Christmas  as,  according  to  Jacques  Sadeur, 
the  Australians  treat  their  god  Haab,  and  make  it  impious  to  say 
anything  on  the  subject  at  all.  In  town  Christmas  is  only  a  big, 
prolonged,  miserable  Bank  Holiday.  In  the  country  things  are 
not  so  bad ;  but  the  less  we  say  about  them,  and  the  less  we 
rake  up  our  consciousness  on  the  subject  of  this,  as  of  other 
anniversaries,  the  better  for  ourselves.  Our  modern  incontinence 
of  printed  words  on  all  topics  is  particularly  deplorable  at  Christ¬ 
mas-time.  Nobody  wants  lay  sermons  on  the  subject,  and  the 
supply  would  be  too  great  for  even  a  large  demand. 


TIIE  JEANNETTE. 

THE  news  of  the  loss  of  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett's  Arctic  ex¬ 
ploring  vessel  Jeannette,  and  of  the  preservation  of  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  the  crew,  adds  a  very  interesting  detail  to  the 
history  of  Arctic  exploration,  and  comes  somewhat  appropriately 
at  the  time  when  efforts  are  being  made  in  England  to  send 
assistance  to  an  Arctic  explorer  of  our  own.  That  the  Jeannette  is 
none  other  than  Sir  Allen  Young’s  famous  yacht,  the  Pandora  ;  that 
she  was  bought  and  fitted  out  on  the  per  mare  per  terras  principle 
by  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  order  to 
match  and,  if  possible,  excel  the  glories  of  the  Livingstone  search 
■expedition ;  and  that  she  disappeared  from  human  ken  about  two 
years  ago,  may  be  presumed  to  be  facts  known  to  most  people 
who  take  the  least  interest  in  geography,  and  especially  in  the 
quest  for  almost  the  last  of  the  earth’s  yet  unconquered  secrets. 
The  nature  of  the  course,  however,  which  the  Jeannette  took, 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  her  failure  in  that 
course,  are  matters  not  quite  so  generally  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  through  the  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  Old  and  New  World  there  are  three  entrances, 
and  three  only,  to  the  region  of  the  North  Polar  Seas.  The  widest, 
■€he  nearest  to  Europe,  and  latterly  the  most  generally  tried,  is  the 
broad  gap  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  in  the  midst  of  the 
south  of  which  lies  Iceland,  with  the  solitary  speck  of  Jan 
Mayen  and  the  archipelago  of  Spitzbergen  further  north.  The 
next  is  the  passage  on  the  western  side  of  Greenland,  which  has 
been  the  most  thoroughly  explored  of  all,  and  which  has  as  yet 
brought  explorers  nearest  to  the  Pole ;  though,  after  many  cen¬ 
turies  of  comparatively  unsuccessful  voyaging  to  the  east  of 
Spitzbergen,  the  discovery  of  Franz  Joseph  Land  by  the  Austrian 
■explorers  some  years  ago  made  this  latter  approach  once  more  the 
favourite.  The  Jeannette  did  not  try  either  of  these  approaches. 
Mr.  Gordon  Bennett  has,  until  the  late  telegrams,  been  convinced 
■that  his  ship  was  “sailing  over  the  Pole”;  and  it  would  appa¬ 
rently  have  given  him  particular  pleasure  that  this  feat  should  be 
achieved  by  the  only  route  possible  to  a  ship  without  touching  at, 
or  at  least  passing  by,  territories  which  are  not  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Accordingly,  the  Jeannette  started 
from  San  Francisco  and  tried  the  route  of  Behring’s  Straits.  No 
one  possessing  the  slightest  geographical  knowledge  is  unaware 
that  this  route  has  drawbacks  from  which  the  others  are 
.free.  No  such  equatorial  current  of  importance  passes  northward 
through  Behring’s  Straits  as  that  which  runs  through  the  gap 
eastward  of  Greenland ;  and,  whereas  the  passage  north  of 
Baffin's  Bay  is  hemmed  in  by  an  almost  continuous  series 
of  islands  of  great  size,  the  sea  north  of  Behring’s  Straits 
is  apparently  for  the  most  part  open.  Accordingly,  while 
terra  incognita  has  advanced  on  the  other  routes  far  beyond  the 
eightieth  parallel,  almost  everything  beyond  Latitude  750 
is,  in  the  district  immediately  north  of  Eastern  Siberia,  a  blank. 
Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  just  beyond  the  Straits 
and  to  the  west  of  them,  Wrangel  Land  and  Kellet  Land;  while 
further  west  the  Liakhov,  or  New  Siberia,  Islands,  well  known 
for  their  deposit  of  fossil  ivory,  have  long  been  marked  on  the 
map.  Further  westward,  still  on  the  return  towards  Europe,  the 
far-jutting  promontory  of  Cape  Severo  stretches  out  from  the  main¬ 
land  ;  and  the  voyager  round  it  comes  before  long  to  NovaZembla, 
if  he  is  bound  towards  the  haunts  of  men,  and  to  Franz  Joseph 
Land  if  he  journeys  towards  the  Pole.  No  man  has  yet  made 
that  latter  journey  in  this  direction,  though,  by  hugging  the  land, 
the  Vega  achieved -the  North-East  passage  in  the  opposite  sense. 
The  Jeannette  evidently  intended  to  try  the  other  way,  though  the 
experience  both  of  explorers  and  whalers  left  very  little  hopes  of 
her  being  able  to  achieve  it. 

She  seems,  however,  to  have  made  a  gallant  effort  to  carry  out 
her  orders,  and  to  have  in  every  sense  done  credit  to  the  care  and 
expense  laid  out  on  her  equipment.  On  the  3rd  of  September, 
in  1879,  she  was  seen  by  a  whaler  steering  for  Wrangel  Land, 
past  Herald  Island,  a  small  islet  nearer  Behring’s  Straits.  From 
what  is  known,  it  would  appear  that  she  then  kept  to  the  north  of 
Wrangel  Land,  instead  of  going  through  Long  Strait,  and  boldly 
plunged  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  If  so,  her  progress  was  soon 
stopped.  Wrangel  Land  is  in  Longitude  1800  and  Latitude  71° ;  in 
Latitude  77°and  Longitude  157°  (and  the  degrees  of  longitude  are 
of  the  shortest  in  that  part  of  the  world)  the  ship  was  caught  and 
crushed.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  though  nearly  two  vears  had 
passed  since  she  was  seen  by  the  whaler,  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  at  the  outside  can  well  have  been  traversed. 
Allowing  for  two  winter  halts,  the  progress  actually  made  must 
have  been  very  small ;  indeed,  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year 
none  can  have  been  made  at  all,  as  the  ice  must  only  have  been  in 
process  of  breaking  up  (a  process  fatal  to  the  Jeannette)  by  the  end  of 


June.  The  spot  in  which  the  ship  was  abandoned  was  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  north  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Liakhov 
Islands,  and  the  crew  took  to  their  boats.  It  was  not  quite 
clear  from  the  first  telegrams  whether  they  journeyed  over  the 
ice  in  the  usual  boat-sledge  fashion,  and  took  to  the  boat3 
themselves  fifty  miles  from  the  Lena,  or  whether  they  were  able 
to  float  at  once,  and  separated  when  at  that  distance  from  the 
great  river  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  the 
case.  Two  out  of  the  three  boats  struck  the  outermost  cape  of  the 
delta  which  guards  the  Lena’s  mouth,  and  from  thence  made  their 
way  to  a  village  where  the  barbarous  people  seem  to  have  used 
them  kindly.  The  third  boat  is  not  reported ;  but  as  at  the  date 
of  arrival,  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  water  should  have  been 
tolerably  open,  there  is  ground  for  hoping  that  it  may  turn 
up  at  some  other  point  of  the  Siberian  coast.  This  coast,  lined 
with  the  curious  region  of  the  Tundra,  where  all  the  migratory 
birds  of  all  the  world  make  their  nests  in  the  brief  summer,  is  not 
exactly  thickly  inhabited,  but  it  is  nowhere  utterly  desolate  at  that 
time.  Unfortunately  news  travels  but  slowly  in  these  out  of  the 
way  regions,  and  though  the  boats  touched  land  in  the  middle  of 
September,  the  news  of  their  arrival  has  only  just  reached  St. 
Petersburg.  Everything  that  can  be  done  has  been  done  by  the 
Bussian  authorities ;  but  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  send  any 
expedition  to  look  after  the  missing  boat  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  condition  of  the  rescued  sailors,  moreover,  is  not  encouraging 
as  to  the  probable  fate  of  others  who  might  have  to  go  through  a 
third  winter  of  hardship.  Still,  the  major  part  of  the  crew  have 
been  recovered,  and  the  exact  achievements  of  the  vessel  itself  have 
been  made  known.  That  they  were  not  greater  will  not  surprise 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  Behring's 
Straits  route.  Everything  in  Arctic  exploration  (leaving  the 
mere  hypothesis  of  a  central  open  sea  out  of  the  question)  depends 
on  making  a  deep  plunge  on  shipboard  into  the  guarded  region 
before  it  is  necessary  to  take  to  sledges  or  boats.  More  than  two 
years’  travelling,  it  is  now  seen,  had  not  carried  the  Jeannette  much 
within  half  a  dozen  degrees  of  latitude  of  the  “  furthests  ”  achieved 
by  way  of  Franz  Joseph  Land  and  Smith  Sound.  It  is  true  that  the 
condition  of  these  strange  regions  varies  astonishingly  from  year 
to  year.  But  the  results  of  centuries  of  adventure  via  Behring’s 
Straits  have  been  uniform.  There  can  be  no  doubt  since  the 
voyage  of  the  Vega  that  the  coast  of  Siberia  can  be  traversed  by 
ships,  it  may  be  with  good  luck,  in  a  single  season ;  but  the  results 
of  stretching  northward  have  never  been  encouraging,  and  are  now 
less  encouraging  than  ever. 

The  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the  Jeannette  ought  to  lend  new 
energy  to  those  among  us  who  are  endeavouring  to  have  succour 
sent  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith.  Had  matters  gone  well  with  the 
American  vessel,  she  and  the  Eira  might  have  met  before 
now  in  Franz  Joseph  Land,  and  the  latter  might  have 
brought  happier  news  of  her  than  has  now  been  received. 
Such  a  meeting  is  impossible  now  that  the  timbers  of  the 
Jeannette  are  scattered  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  eastward  on  ice 
untrodden  before  and  not  likely  soon  to  be  trodden  again.  But 
the  Eira  and  her  owner  remain  unaccounted  for,  and  in  a  position 
much  more  perilous  than  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Ue  Long  and  his 
crew.  The  latter  had  a  larger  and  stouter  ship,  were  much 
nearer,  if  not  to  civilization,  at  least  to  countries  where  there  is  a 
population  permanent,  if  sparse,  and  were  definitely  provisioned 
for  a  long  stay  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  had  no  provisions  which  will  outlast  next  summer,  and 
that  he  therefore  cannot  stand  the  perilous  chance  of  a  possible 
opening  of  the  ice  next  August  or  September.  The  fuller  account 
of  the  news  brought  by  the  Norwegian  Captain  Isaaksen,  who  saw 
him  last,  shows  that  in  all  probability  the  Eira  reached  very  high 
latitudes  last  summer.  In  the  middle  of  August  the  sea  was  open 
far  north  of  Nova  Zembla,  and,  what  is  more,  was  running  freely 
from  the  northward.  He  is  therefore  likely  to  have  been  tempted 
much  farther  north  than  in  an  ordinary  season,  and  to  be 
subjected  to  a  new  temptation  in  case  of  the  repetition  of  an 
open  season  this  year.  A  steamer  sent  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  late  spring  might  thus  not  impossibly  enable 
him  to  achieve  a  brilliant  voyage,  and  may  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  be  the  only  means  of  saving  him  and  his  crew  from 
the  risk  and  hardship  of  a  boat-sledge  journey  across  the  ice; 
while  in  the  case  of  his  being  exposed  to  that  risk,  depots  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  would  be  almost  necessary  to  secure 
a  chance  of  safety.  For  it  cannot  be  too  much  remembered  that 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  intended  no  prolonged  exploration  on  this 
occasion.  Had  he  done  so,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  feel  any 
anxiety  about  him  for  another  year  at  least.  His  plans  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  foray  into  the  Polar  regions,  such  as  he  had  made 
before  with  success  and  with  profit  to  geography.  The  very 
circumstances,  therefore,  which  to  a  well-equipped  expedition 
would  have  been  a  stroke  of  the  highest  luck — the  freedom 
from  ice  of  the  Barentz  Sea,  and  its  tempting  condition  for 
navigation  in  the  late  summer — are  likely  to  have  been  an 
occasion  of  evil  in  his  case.  Ilis  own  experience,  too,  shows 
that  such  a  relief  expedition  as  is  suggested  need  neither 
be  extremely  costly  nor  organized  on  any  very  elaborate 
scale.  A  well-equipped  steamer  might  certainly  hope  to  make 
Eira  Harbour  as  well  as  all  likely  places  of  call  further 
south  in  a  trip  of  a  few  months,  and  to  leave  at  these 
places  the  necessary  depots.  For  this  is  another  advantage  of 
the  Franz  Joseph  Land  route  that,  whether  it  be  or  not  more 
likely  than  another  to  lead  to  the  Pole,  it  is  certainly  that  one 
which  is,  as  a  rule,  open  furthest  in  an  ordinary  year,  while  it 
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is  also  the  nearest  to  the  ordinary  bases  of  exploration  and 
relief.  It  cannot  seriously  be  contended  that  succour  sup¬ 
plied  in  such  a  case  is  an  encouragement  to  rash  en¬ 
terprise;  for  the  enterprise  is  not  of  a  kind  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  except  by  an  infinitesimal  number  of  people.  The  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  success  which  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  has  had  in  Arctic 
travelling  relieve  him  altogether  from  the  charge  of  rash  intrusion 
into  a  region  where  he  had  no  business.  When  the  United  States 
are  rejoicing  at  the  rescue,  as  yet  partial  only,  of  the  crew  of  the 
Jeannette ,  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  ask  that  England  should 
take  some  means  to  guard  against  a  possible  disaster  in  the  case  of 
the  Eira. 


INDIAN  FINANCE. 

THE  Marquess  of  Ilartington,  in  his  recent  speech  to  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pronounced  the  rumours 
which  have  lately  been  telegraphed  to  the  Times  by  its  Corre¬ 
spondent  at  Calcutta  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  connexion  with  the  next  Budget  to  be  not  only  “  pre¬ 
mature  and  unauthorized”  but  “  extremely  inaccurate.”  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  intimation,  there  is  quite  enough  in  Lord  Hartington’s 
remarks  and  in  the  probabilities  of  the  case  to  show  that,  how¬ 
ever  inaccurate  the  rumours  in  question  may  be  in  regard  to 
particular  details,  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  foundation 
as  respects  the  leading  fact  alleged — namely,  that  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  and  the  imposition  of 
further  direct  taxation  are  at  the  present  moment  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Government  of  India.  Lord  Hartington’s  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  anomalies  which  have  been  produced  by  the  partial 
remission  of  the  cotton  duties,  and  to  the  still  further  anomalies 
which  would  be  produced  by  any  other  partial  remission,  and  the 
emphatic  approval  with  which  he  quotes  thearguments  advanced  by 
Sir  John  Strachey  three  years  ago  in  support  of  his  pet  project  of 
entirely  abolishing,  not  only  the  cotton  duties,  but  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Customs  duties,  make  it  tolerably  plain  that,  although 
the  advent  of  the  late  Einance  Minister’s  liscal  millennium,  when 
“  the  ports  of  India  will  be  thrown  open  freely  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world,”  and  when  the  “  convictions  of  a  lifetime”  will  be 
realized,  may  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State  if  the  duties  on 
cotton  goods  shall  continue  to  find  a  place  in  future  Indian 
Budgets  ;  and,  if  the  cotton  duties  are  to  go,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
avoid  resorting  to  further  direct  taxation. 

In  the  financial  year  1875-76,  when  the  first  attack  was  made 
upon  the  cotton  duties,  the  revenue  derived  from  these  duties 
amounted  to  850,000/.  What  now  remains  does  not  probably 
exceed  500,000 /.  The  loss  of  this  latter  sum  would  of  course 
be  inconvenient  ;  but  if  the  cotton  duties  only  were  concerned, 
it  might  be  possible  to  dispense  with  it  without  resorting  to 
any  other  kind  of  taxation,  trusting  to  the  normal  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  other  existing  sources  of  revenue.  The  opium 
revenue  for  the  current  financial  year  has  been  estimated  at  a 
figure  considerably  below  the  actual  revenue  of  any  one  of  the 
last  three  years,  and,  if  the  estimate  should  be  exceeded  as  much 
as  may  not  unreasonably  be  expected,  the  difference  would  more 
than  make  up  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  cotton 
duties.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  abolition  of  the  dnties 
on  cotton  goods  will  be  resolved  on  without  a  careful  review  of 
the  other  duties  included  in  the  Indian  Customs  tariff.  Lord 
Ilartington  speaks  of  the  protective  character  of  the  cotton  duties; 
but  this  description  is  only  applicable  to  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  existing  duties,  inasmuch  as  the  Indian  mills  do 
not,  at  present  at  all  events,  compete  with  the  manufactures  of 
Lancashire  in  respect  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  cotton 
goods.  The  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  duties  which  still 
remain  are  probably  less  protective  than  some  of  the  duties 
levied  upon  other  articles  of  import.  At  present,  moreover, 
upwards  of  half  a  million  of  revenue  is  drawn  from  an  ex¬ 
port  duty  upon  rice.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  India  has  to  a 
great  extent  the  command  of  the  markets  of  the  world  as  regards 
this  staple,  this  particular  export  duty  is  not  really  open  to  objec¬ 
tions  of  a  practical  kind  ;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  an  anomaly  if 
an  export  duty  upon  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  country  is 
retained,  while  a  great  part  of  the  import  duties  is  abolished.  It 
is  probable,  therelore,  that  the  abolition  of  the  duties  upon  cotton 
goods  will  be  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  other  Customs 
duties. 

Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  any  considerable  reduction 
of  the  Indian  import  duties  unless  that  reduction  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  revision  of  the  system  of  direct  taxation  at  present 
in  force.  If  the  import  duties  are  abolished  or  are  largely 
reduced,  unless  an  Income-tax  be  imposed,  the  wealthier  classes, 
European  and  native,  will  practically  cease  to  contribute  to  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country.  It  may  further  be  conceded  that 
it- is  wrong  in  principle  that  there  should  be  any  direct  Imperial 
taxation  of  which  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  the  rich  does  not 
form  a  part.  Four  years  ago  direct  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes 
was  re-introduced  into  Inaia  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  upon  trades 
throughout  the  country  and  a  rate  upon  the  agricultural  classes  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  with  the  avowed  object  of  providing  an 
insurance  against  famine.  In  the  first  year  in  which  these  taxes 
were  in  force,  the  revenue  yielded  by  them  was  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  charges  of  the  Afghan  war  and  the  heavy  loss  by  exchange.  Two 


years  afterwards  provision  was  made  for  the  exemption  of  the  poorer 
traders,  and  a  Bill  was  introduced  for  imposing  on  the  official  and 
professional  classes  a  tax  analogous  to  the  tax  on  trades,  but  wa3 
subsequently  withdrawn.  It  would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  system  of 
direct  taxation  more  uneven  and  apparently  unfair  than  the  system 
at  present  in  force  in  India.  While  the  agriculturists  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  forming  the  Bengal  Presidency  contribute  700,000/.  a  year 
to  the  so-called  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  the  agriculturists  in 
Madras  and  Bombay  pay  nothing  to  that  fund.  The  traders 
throughout  the  country  whose  profits  are  assessed  at  50/.  a  year 
are  taxed,  but  the  officials  and  professional  men  and  the  owners  of 
realized  property  are  exempt.  These  anomalies  do  not  pas3  un¬ 
observed  in  India,  and  they  are  certainly  such  as  to  demand  a 
very  careful  revision  of  the  present  system  of  direct  taxation,  if 
taxation  of  that  description  is  to  be  maintained ;  but  the  wisest 
course  undoubtedly  would  be  to  remove  all  direct  taxation  iromthe 
Indian  Budget,  so  far  as  regards  Imperial  as  distinguished  from 
local  taxation,  and  to  maintain  the  Customs  revenue  undiminished, 
removing  the  anomalies  which  have  been  caused  by  the  partial 
exemptions  already  sanctioned,  either  by  withdrawing  those 
exemptions  or  by  imposing  upon  cotton  goods  all  round  a  some¬ 
what  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  now  charged  upon  the  higher 
classes  of  goods.  This  is  the  course  which  would  be  adopted  by 
any  body  of  sensible  men  looking  only  to  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  content  of  the  people  of  India,  and  uninfluenced  by  personal 
crotchets  or  by  the  exigencies  of  political  life  in  England.  Unless 
something  of  this  kind  can  be  done — and  it  is  perhaps  hopeless  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  done — there  will  probably  be  no  alternative 
but  to  reimpose  the  Income-tax,  notwithstanding  its  unpopularity 
and  the  very  serious  objections  which  attach  to  it  from  a  political 
point  of  view. 

The  political  objections  to  an  Income-tax  as  a  source  of  Indian 
revenue  have  all  along  been  strongly  felt  by  the  great  majority  of 
Indian  ollicials,  as  well  as  by  such  men  as  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Mr. 
Laing,  and  Mr.  Massey,  who  have  gone  out  from  this  country  to 
administer  the  Indian  finances.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  the  first  to- 
impose  the  tax,  was  emphatic  in  his  declarations  that  the  Income- 
tax  was  only  imposed  lor  a  particular  exigency  which  demanded 
additional  resources.  Free-trader  as  he  was,  the  last  thing  he 
would  have  thought  of  would  have  been  to  impose  such  a  tax  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  duties  on  cotton  goods.  His 
immediate  successors,  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Massey,  were  equally 
clear  in  their  condemnation  of  the  tax.  Mr.  Laing  told  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872  that  the  Income- 
tax  had  caused  “  ten  times  more  discontent  in  India  than  all  the 
local  taxes  put  together.”  Mr.  Massey  told  the  same  Committee 
that  his  objections  to  an  Income-tax  were  so  strong  that  “  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  hold  office  in  India  as  the  Financial 
Minister  if  the  condition  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  the  maintenance  of  an  Income-tax  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  source  of  revenue”;  and,  unpopular  as  the  tax  is 
at  all  times,  we  may  be  certain  that  its  unpopularity  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  will  be  imposed.  The  Income-tax  will  now  come, 
not  as  a  war  tax,  nor  as  a  famine  tax,  nor  as  a  tax  which  has  been 
imposed  for  a  time  in  order  to  defray  the  charges  entailed  by 
some  other  exceptional  calamity,  but  as  an  obnoxious  tax, 
abandoned  several  years  ago  after  very  careful  consideration,  and 
now  reimposed  to  meet  a  deficiency  caused  by  the  relinquishment 
of  a  long-established  branch  of  taxation  which  nobody  in  India 
feels,  and  which  no  one  in  that  country  wishes  to  get  rid  of.  It- 
will  henceforth  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  India  as  a  burden 
laid  upon  them  by  the  political  exigencies  of  successive  English 
Governments  which  feared  to  incur  the  risk  of  an  adverse  vote 
from  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire. 

And  here  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  considerations 
which  rendered  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  for  Imperial 
purposes  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  successors  a  measure 
of  very  questionable  expediency  have  acquired  far  greater  force 
in  recent  years,  from  the  fact  that  since  that  time  a  vast  system 
of  local  taxation,  much  of  it  direct,  and  some  of  it  precisely 
similar  to  the  Imperial  taxation  now  in  force,  has  been  spread  over 
the  country.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  present  critical 
juncture  in  home  affairs  is  hardly  a  good  time  to  select  for 
carrying  out  in  our  Indian  dependency  measures  which  are  certain 
to  provoke  widespread  discontent.  Lord  Canning’s  remark  that, 
“  danger  lor  danger,  he  would  rather  risk  governing  India  with 
an  army  of  40,000  Europeans  than  he  would  risk  having  to  impose 
unpopular  taxation,”  is  hardly  less  applicable  to  the  India  of  the 
present  day  than  it  was  to  the  India  of  1861.  These  are  facta 
which  no  prudent  statesman  can  afford  to  ignore.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  they  do  not  greatly  outweigh  the  possible  gain, 
in  an  economic  point  of  view,  of  removing  the  very  moderate  re¬ 
strictions  which  at  present  afl'ect  the  trade  of  India.  The  Tuned 
Correspondent  in  his  latest  telegram  refers  to  official  reports 
recently  made  by  the  Boards  of  Revenue  of  Bengal  and  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  on  the  working  of  the  Licence-tax  on  traders, 
which  show  “  how  distasteful  it  has  been  to  the  people,  and  with 
how  much  oppression  it  has  been  enforced.”  Similar  objections 
would  probably  be  made  in  India  with  regard  to  any  direct  tax; 
but  those  objections  are  greatly  increased  when  the  tax  takes  the 
form  of  an  Income-tax,  partly  owing  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
the  impost,  and  partly  because,  as  an  engine  of  oppression  and  extor¬ 
tion,  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  a  Licence-tax ;  for  the  practical 
operation  of  an  Income-tax  in  India  cannot  be  measured  by  its  legal 
incidence.  For  every  thousand  persons  who  are  legally  liable  to 
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the  tax,  it  is  within  the  mark  to  assert  that  another  thousand  have 
to  pay  something  to  escape  being  assessed  to  it. 

Lord  Hartington  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  adverted  to  what 
he  described  as  “  the  somewhat  Utopian  hope  ”  which  is  sometimes 
expressed,  that  the  affairs  of  India  may  he  kept  altogether  outside 
the  pale  of  party  politics ;  and  he  went  on  to  observe  that  questions 
of  great  and  imperial  importance,  such  as  questions  of  foreign 
relations,  of  peace,  war,  or  annexation,  whether  they  affect  India 
or  auy  other  dependency,  must  always  be  treated  as  political  ques¬ 
tions  ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  opinion  that  in  Indian 
questions  of  internal  administration,  fiscal  or  other,  party  poli¬ 
tics  should,  as  far  as  possible,  he  kept  aloof.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  which  we  have  to  offer  to  these  remarks  is  that  they  tend 
to  draw  attention  away  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  particular 
matter  with  which  Lord  Hartington  was  dealing,  the  operation  of 
our  political  system  has  led  two  successive  Governments  in  England 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  measure  which  seems  likely  to  cause  very 
serious  embarrassment  in  our  Indian  administration,  and  which  we 
may  be  certain  neither  of  these  Governments  would  have  adopted 
if  they  had  felt  themselves  free  to  deal  with  the  question  on  its 
merits.  Nobody  can  justly  complain  of  the  operation  of  party 
politics  because  a  Government  enjoins  a  particular  policy  which 
it  believes  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  Empire  or  of 
one  of  its  dependencies,  however  much  we  may  dislike  or  distrust 
the  policy.  It  has  never  been  alleged  that  the  policy  of  either  of 
the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  in  relation  to  Afghanistan  was 
•dictated  by  party  considerations.  The  Liberals,  as  a  body,  held, 
and  still  hold,  that  the  policy  of  non-interference  with  Afghanistan 
was  the  policy  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  India,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  England.  The  Conservatives  maintain  that  that  policy, 
right  up  to  a  certain  period,  has,  owing  to  the  progress  of  events, 
■ceased  to  be  a  safe  policy.  In  both  cases  the  leaders  of  the  re¬ 
spective  parties  have  acted  upon  their  respective  views  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  The  only  way  in  which  our  system  of  party 
government  has  influenced  the  decision  of  this  question  has  been 
by  replacing  in  office  a  set  of  men  holding  one  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  a  set  of  men  holding  the  opposite  view.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Indian  questions  of  internal  administration  might  be 
-similarly  influenced  by  the  views  entertained  by  successive  Go¬ 
vernments  in  England,  just  as  they  are  constantly  influenced  by 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Government  in  India.  The  com¬ 
plaint  which  is  made  by  those  who  hold  that  on  the  question  of 
the  cotton  duties  party  politics  have  operated  injuriously  to  India 
is  that  in  this  matter  the  decision  has  been  based,  not  upon  what 
the  Government  in  office  believed  to  be  the  merits  of  the  question, 
but  upon  the  probable  effect  of  that  decision  in  securing  to,  or 
alienating  from,  the  Government  a  certain  number  of  members  of 
•the  House  of  Commons. 


A  RENAISSANCE  OF  COMPLETE  LETTER-WRITING. 

“/'"COMPLETE  Letter-writers,”  says  a  Complete  Letter-writer 
vV  whose  work  is  before  us,  “  are  often  suspected  of  being 
worse  than  useless,”  for  reasons  which  he  proceeds  to  give.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  “  ridiculous  style  ”  and  the  “  obsolete 
•epithets  ”  used.  Our  Complete  Letter-writer  accordingly  resolves 
never  to  be  ridiculous,  and  not  to  use  any  obsolete  epithets.  The 
result  of  this,  it  seems,  will  be  that  “the  present  prejudice 
against  Letter-writers  will  disappear.”  The  epistoler  in  question, 
it  will  be  obvious,  does  not  think  small  beer  of  himself.  It  is 
rather  curious  to  find  that  he  is  a  very  composite  epistoler. 
Externally  he  looks  as  if  he  were  one ;  but  the  tell-tale  evidence 
of  head-lines  and  type  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  a  conglomerate, 
consisting  of  “  Beeton’s  Complete  Letter-writer  for  Ladies,” 
“  Beeton’s  Complete  Letter-writer  for  Gentlemen,”  and,  in  quite 
different  type,  a  section  of  love-letters,  which  repeats  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  earlier  parts,  but  makes  amends  by  an  appendix  of 
proverbs,  quotations,  and  so  forth,  for  use  by  lovers  in  conversa¬ 
tion  and  correspondence.  As  not  unfrequently  happens,  the  parts 
of  the  mixture  sometimes  rather  “  swear  ”  at  each  other.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  preface  accepts  bluntly  the  fact  that 
everybody  wants  to  save  time  and  trouble,  and  therefore  prof¬ 
fers  his  epistolary  common  form  as  an  assistance  in  this  attempt. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  introduction  deplores  the 
decay  of  letter-writing  and  the  neglect  of  the  art  in  schools,  and 
seems  to  hold  himself  up  as  a  guide  to  would-be  Mme.  de  Sevignes 
and  Cowpers.  This  latter  person,  however,  is  not  quite  such  a 
master  of  English  or  of  logic  as  perhaps  he  should  be.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  says  that  “  in  olden  days  correspondence  cost  money, 
and  a  letter  was  a  letter  in  those  ‘  franking  ’  days.”  Possibly  the 
Letter-writer  does  not  know  what  a  frank  was  ;  but,  if  he  does,  it 
is  certainly  odd  that  he  should  clench  his  assertion  that  corre¬ 
spondence  formerly  cost  money  by  showing  that  it  frequently  cost 
nothing  at  all.  However,  these  are  only  the  fringes  of  the  book  ; 
the  substance  of  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  volume  is  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  which  really  displays  considerable  forethought  and  much 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  compiler.  Thus,  under  “  Invita¬ 
tions,”  we  have  “  An  Invitation  to  an  Acquaintance  from  the 
Seaside,”  with  acceptance  and  refusal  all  complete;  “An  In¬ 
vitation  to  Spend  the  Winter  in  Town,”  ditto,  ditto ;  “  An 
Invitation  to  a  Lady  to  meet  a  Friend  from  Abroad”;  “A 
Reminder  to  a  Lady  of  Former  Intimacy,  with  an  Invita¬ 
tion  ” ;  “  An  Invitation  to  a  Lady  u«.der  Painful  Circum-  ; 


stances”,;  and  all  these  have  each  its  affirmative  and  negative 
answer — a  considerate  abundance,  which  suggests  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  apparatus  of  the  Letter-writer’s  client  must  be  ex  hypothesi 
of  a  very  remarkable  order.  “  I  can  do  it  in  oxen,  sir,  but  I  can’t 
do  it  in  sheep,”  was  the  reply  of  a  small  boy  once  to  a  hard¬ 
hearted  instructor  who,  out  of  mere  malice  and  pure  caprice,  had 
changed  the  terms  of  a  Rule  of  Three  sum.  So  is  it  with  the 
Letter-writer’s  clients.  Although  they  have  been  painfully  taught 
how  to  do  it  in  oxen — that  is,  how  to  accept  or  refuse  invitations 
to  ladies  under  painful  circumstances — it  is  necessary  to  go  over 
the  ground  again  with  them  when  they  have  got  to  accept  or 
refuse  an  invitation  from  a  lady  who  asks  them  to  come  and  see 
her  when  they  have  just  returned  from  abroad.  The  section  of 
“  Commissions  ”  is  fortunately  short,  though  we  do  not  see  why 
the  Letter-writer  should  have  given  any  encouragement  to  the 
levying  of  that  worst  of  taxes.  Then  we  have  “  Letters  to  and 
from  School  ”  in  great  numbers.  “  From  a  Schoolmistress  com¬ 
plaining  of  one  of  her  Pupils  ”  ;  “  From  a  Lady  to  her  Daughter 
respecting  a  Schoolmistress’s  Complaint  ” ;  “Answer  to  the  above 
Penitently.”  Here  the  evil-mmdel  reader  grows  languidly 
excited,  in  hopes  that  the  set  will  be  completed  (as  it 
clearly  ought  to  be)  by  “  Answer  to  the  above  Impenitently,” 
which  might  be  amusing.  But  the  Letter-writer  is  false  to  his 
trust,  and  lets  his  opportunity  slip.  A  whole  batch  of  applica¬ 
tions  for  and  from  cooks  and  housemaids  requires  no  particular 
comment,  and  then  comes  what  is  always  the  solid  of  these  feasts, 
“  Correspondence  with  a  View  to  Matrimony.”  Here  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  model  writer  and  his  knowledge  of  the  changing 
scenes  of  life  is  racked  to  the  utmost.  “  To  a  Gentleman,  almost 
a  Stranger,  who  has  Proposed  ”  ;  “  To  an  Admirer  whom  a  Lady 
has  seen  on  Several  Occasions  ”  ;  “  Writing  to  a  Lover  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve”  ;  “  From  a  Maidservant  answering  a  Cool  Letter  from 
her  Lover  ”  ;  “  Answer  to  a  Missionary’s  Proposal  Affirmatively  ” ; 
“  Answer  to  a  Missionary’s  Proposal  Negatively.”  The  only  wonder 
is  that  this  exploration  of  the  various  relations  of  human  beings 
ever  comes  to  an  end.  One  thinks  of  an  anecdote  which  is  drawn 
from  no  very  recondite  source,  but  which  is  less  generally  known  in 
England  than  in  France.  Under  the  Bourbon  Restoration,  when 
everybody  was  sentimental,  it  became  the  fashion  to  imitate  Andre 
Chenier’s  elegies.  An  enraptured  public  welcomed  and  wept  over 
“  La  jeune  malade,”  “  La  sceur  malade,”  “  La  jeune  fille  malade,” 
“  La  mere  mourante,”  &c.  At  last  an  exasperated  critic  offered  a 
prize  for  an  elegy,  to  be  entitled  “  L’oncle  a  la  mode  de  Bretagne 
en  pleine  convalescence,”  which  is  said  to  have  stopped  the 
torrent.  When  we  come  to  the  maidservant  answering  a  cool 
letter  from  her  lover,  and  the  negative  reply  to  a  missionary,  we 
feel  that  the  Complete  Letter-writer  would  not  have  blenched  at 
the  French  critic's  test.  He  would  write  you  without  the  least 
difficulty  a  “Letter  to  a  Scotch  Fourth  Cousin  twice-removed 
in  a  Fair  Way  towards  Recovery,”  or  a  “  Conditional  Proposal 
from  a  Veterinary  Surgeon  who  has  good  Reason  to  expect  an 
Outbreak  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  Neighbourhood.” 

The  “  Gentleman’s  Letter-writer,”  which  follows  naturally, 
gives  the  counterparts  of  these  communications,  with  some  slight 
differences;  and  the  “Lover’s  Letter-writer”  at  the  end  adds 
several  choice  specimens.  The  almost  scholastic  refinement  of 
the  Letter-writer’s  imagination  is  indeed  shown  to  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  here.  He  not  only  gives  forms  of  propos’al,  acceptance,  and 
refusal  in  vast  variety,  but  graduates  them  carefully  in  tone.  “  From 
a  Lady  in  reply,  Unfavourable  ” ;  “  From  a  Lady  in  reply,  More 
Favourable”;  “From  a  Lady  in  reply,  Favourable  ” ;  “From 
a  Gentleman  to  his  Fiancee,  Complaining  of  her  Not  Writing  ”  ; 
“Another,  More  Severe”;  and  so  forth.  But,  as  the  most 
particular  case  is  not  too  minute  for  him,  so  the  vaguest 
does  not  elude  his  grasp.  “From  a  Gentleman  to  his  Fiancee 
(General  Subjects),”  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  almost  au¬ 
dacious  attempt  at  preceptorship.  Perhaps  the  table  of  contents 
is  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  book.  The  actual  corre¬ 
spondence — except  a  really  interesting  and  dramatic  narrative  of  a 
visit  t)o  the  Highlands,  the  adaptability  of  which  to  general  use  is 
rather  questionable,  unless  it  is  to  be  done  on  the  well-known 
vulgus  system  of  Tom  Brown,  by  prefixing  a  short  introduction 
and  ending  with  O  genus  humanum — is  rather  heavy  reading. 
When  the  Letter- writer  says  “  We  have  no  need  to  insist  on  correct 
grammar,”  he  should  have  substituted  for  “  need  ”  “  right.” 
Throughout  the  letters  “  will  ”  and  “  shall  ”  change  places ;  and 
once,  at  least,  “  to  your  mother  and  I  ”  makes  its  appearance. 
Nor  are  we  quite  certain  that  the  “  ridiculous  style”  of  the  books 
which  this  complete  epistoler  is  to  supersede  was  wisely  mentioned. 
Here  is  an  easy  form  of  invitation  from  one  lady  to  another : — 
“  Letters,  you  know,  contain  at  the  best  only  mere  morsels  of 
news,  compared  with  the  substantial  fare  which  a  good  long  chat 
affords,  and  besides,  they  entail  upon  one  the  labour  of  selecting 
and  arranging  what  we  fancy  (in  our  conceit)  are  the  best  bits  of 
our  secrets,  and  this  duty  I  am  most  selfishly  wishful  to  avoid.” 
Again,  “My  brother  has  fixed  on  your  neighbourhood  because 
he  thinks  it  is  the  prettiest  he  has  yet  seen,  and  his  taste,  I 
have  reason  for  saying,  is  exquisite  in  topography.”  Alas  ! 
that  a  Complete  Letter-writer  should  not  know  that  topography 
means  the  description,  and  not  the  selection,  of  places.  A  re¬ 
ference  a  little  further  on  to  “  these  troublesome  English  verbs 
which  used  to  puzzle  me  so  much  ”  may  perhaps  explain  the  “  I 
will  feel  much  pleased  ”  which  occurs  in  the  same  letter.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  guide  seems  to  be  a  blind  one  in  more  points  of 
grammar  than  one,  as  this  third-person  note  will  show.  “  Mrs. 
Nelson  begs  to  thank - for  her  letter,  and  if  she  can  con- 
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veuiently  call  to-morrow  Mrs.  Nelson  will  be  at  borne.”  AVe 
should  have  thought  that  this  common,  but  most  illiterate,  blunder 
(the  use  of  the  conjunction  instead  of  a  full  stop  and  a  fresh 
sentence)  was  one  of  the  very  things  w'hioh  a  Complete  Letter- 
writer  ought  to  teach  its  readers  to  avoid.  Nor  is  the  Letter- 
writer’s  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  reasons  less  remarkable  than 
his  ingenuity  in  the  discovery  of  situations  requiring  a  model  letter. 
“  I  left,”  says  a  young  woman  in  search  of  a  situation,  “  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  presence  of  an  obnoxious  person  in  an  adjoining 
department .”  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  red  life  a  reflection  in¬ 
volving  an  insult  to  the  Iloyal  Marine  Light  Infantry  would  pro¬ 
bably  follow  the  reading  of  this  remarkable  allegation.  Something 
similar  might  also  suggest  itself  when  one  of  the  young  ladies 
who  have  been  accused  of  flirtations  explains  that  “  the 
person  had  just  returned  from  the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  saw  John.”  It  is  really  wrong  to  suggest  to  young 
ladies  means  of  escape  of  this  unblushing  character.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  prevalence  of  slang  in  these  latter  daj’s  gives  a  very  odd 
look  to  the  abrupt  request,  “  Dear  sir,  you  will  oblige  me  by  in¬ 
structing  your  agent  to  call  and  look  at  the  condition  of  my  upper 
rooms,  with  a  view  to  putting  them  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair  ” ; 
though  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  the  Letter-Writer’s  fault. 
Hut  what,  we  should  like  to  know,  would  any  judicious  father  do 
who  received  from  his  son  a  complaint  about  his  treatment  in 
school  in  these  words: — “  I  feel  bound,  therefore,  to  write  to  you 
on  the  subject,  that  you  may  require  the  principal  to  act  up  to  the 
representations  made  to  you  when  I  was  left  here  ”  P  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  that  father  would  require  the  principal  to  act  in  a  very 
decided  fashion.  Only  two  more  out  of  a  thousand  oddities  can 
we  tind  room  for.  Will  the  Letter-writer  tell  those  of  his  kind  in 
whose  case  it  is  not  too  late  where  they  can  find  a  young  lady  who, 
in  reply  to  a  proposal,  will,  truthfully  of  course,  express  a  hope 
that  her  future  husband  will  “  reprove  her  faults  gently  if  she 
errs  ”  P  And  will  he  tell  us  how  he  reconciles  it  to  his  conscience 
to  give  this  form  of  concluding  a  business  letter  in  French : — - 
“  Avec  l’espoir  d’etre  favoriser  de  vos  ordres,  nous  restons, 
messieurs,  vous  tout  devoues  ”  P 

It  must  have  struck  many  people  that  the  Complete  Letter- 
writer  of  these  days  is  slow  to  comprehend  the  vast  tield  open  to 
him.  AVhy  does  he  stick  to  mere  correspondence,  which,  as  he 
himself  frankly  confesses,  is  a  thing  of  the  past  ?  Nobody,  it  is 
true,  writes  letters,  but  everybody  writes  books  of  travel,  novels, 
minor  poems,  articles  in  newspapers.  The  common  form  of  these 
things  can  be  given  at  least  as  easily  as  that  of  a  “  Letter  to  a  Lady 
in  Painful  Circumstances,'’  or  the  refusal  of  a  missionary's  offers  of 
partnership  in  the  attempt  to  convert  Okojumbo  and  make  Ja-Ja 
a  savoury  professor,  lu  the  travel  and  novel  business  there  is 
much  room  for  ingenuity  ;  but  the  other  two  open  a  still  wider 
door  to  a  person  of  our  Letter-writer’s  imagination.  “  Ode  on  a 
young  man  who  has  throwm  himself  from  a  Calais  steamer  after 
vainly  attempting  to  persuade  two  newly-married  ladies  to  elope 
with  him,  and  with  whom  the  sea  nymphs  fall  in  love  “  Obituary 
leader  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  best  authority  in  England  on 
grey  shirtings,”  and  other  things  of  the  kind,  admit  of  remarkably 
easy  reduction  to  common  form.  The  only  fear  is  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  practitioners  might  combine  to  waylay  the  betrayer  of  their 
mysteries  and  make  him  immortal.  However,  our  present  author 
is  welcome  to  the  suggestion  on  the  condition  that  he  clears  his 
mind  of  confusion  between  “  will  ”  and  “  shall.”  Sense  and  style 
are  too  much  to  expect;  but  grammar  in  the  days  of  School 
Hoards  might  surely  be  forthcoming. 


ABERDEENSHIRE  LAIRDS. 

IT  seems  to  be  the  very  fatality  of  things  which  has  forced  the 
Aberdeenshire  lairds  into  an  unenviable  publicity  in  spite  of 
themselves.  They  find  themselves  set  in  the  forefront  of  the 
struggle  which  is  to  be  carried  on  against  the  discontented  Scottish 
tenant-farmers,  and  the  speeches  in  which  their  order  is  occa¬ 
sionally  denounced  are  vigorous  specimens  of  scathing  invective. 
For,  although  the  majority  of  tenant  orators  preserve  a  certain 
measure  in  the  exposition  of  their  trials  and  their  grievances,  there 
are  fervid  gentlemen  whose  impassioned  indignation  delies  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  chair,  and  outstrips  the  sympathies  of  their  fellows.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  the  unfortunate  Aberdeenshire  proprietors 
had  been  sinners  beytind  the  rest  of  their  privileged  caste;  that 
long-smouldering  animosities  had  been  at  last  fanned  into  flame; 
or,  at  all  events,  that  those  sturdy  North-country  agriculturists  did 
their  farming  under  conditions  specially  adverse.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  anybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  subject  must  be  aware 
that  circumstances  are  precisely  the  reverse.  The  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  proprietors  have  always  borne  a  high  character  for  libe¬ 
rality  and  intelligent  enterprise ;  and  the  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extraordinary  rise  of  rental  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  generations.  Nor  were  their  farms 
forced  up  to  fancy  rack-rents  by  an  insensate  land-hunger  such 
as  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland.  There  has  been  keen  and 
-open  competition  among  shrewd  men  who  lived  and  thrived 
on  their  deliberate  bargains  ;  while  the  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  lairds  and  their  dependents  were  notorious.  AVhat- 
ever  his  faults  may  be,  the  North-countryman  is  no  sycophant. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  country  to  have  festive  gatherings 
of  the  tenantry  to  celebrate  an  accession,  a  wedding,  or  the 
birth  of  an  heir ;  when  the  kindliest  speeches  were  vociferously 


cheered  by  men  who,  like  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,  had 
often  been  born  on  the  estate.  Nor  can  any  exceptional  pressure 
of  unfavourable  circumstances  explain  the  present  agitation.  On 
the  contrary,  Aberdeenshire  has  been  saved  from  the  worst  stress 
of  American  competition  by  its  stock-raising,  as  Ayrshire  has  been 
saved  by  its  dair^-farming,  though  the  importations  of  Trans¬ 
atlantic  meat  and  cattle  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  seriously 
felt ;  and  oats,  barley,  and  bere  have  been  grown,  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  more  speculative  wheat.  So,  without  entering 
into  the  actual  merits  of  vexed  questions,  we  are  led  to  assume 
that  there  may  be  truth  in  what  the  lairds  aver — that  they  have 
been  unfortunate  in  having  among  their  tenant  neighbours  certain 
unruly  and  ambitious  spirits  with  a  natural  turn  for  agita¬ 
tion.  And  the  assumption  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  figure  mo6t 
conspicuously  on  the  local  platforms  have  no  personal  grounds  of 
complaint.  They  are  comparatively  rich  ;  they  pay  their  rents 
punctually  ;  and  they  would  be  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  admit 
that  their  lairds  had  got  the  better  of  them  in  a  carefully  considered 
bargain.  It  may  seem  uncharitable  to  deny  their  claim  to  be  the 
disinterested  champions  of  their  less  lucky  neighbours ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  have  their  immediate  reward  in  increased  popularity 
and  notoriety.  He  that  as  it  may,  the  lairds  have  to  face  a  future 
which  is  far  from  reassuring  to  men  who  as  a  rule  have  been  at  least 
living  up  to  their  easy  means,  and  whose  incomes  had  of  late  bean 
agreeably  elastic.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  a  Government  that 
has  passed  the  Irish  Land  Act  and  created  the  Irish  Land  Courts 
may  be  disposed  to  go  in  the  way  of  land  legislation  in  deference 
to  their  zealous  supporters  in  the  Scotch  counties.  Hut  in  any 
case,  by  the  inevitable  revision  of  contracts  there  must  soon  be  & 
general  reduction  of  rents,  and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  increasing 
difficulty  in  finding  solvent  tenants.  The  lairds  will  have  to  re¬ 
trench,  and  retrenchment,  which  is  never  pleasant,  is  especially 
difficult  to  a  landed  proprietor.  The  very  prosperity  which  the  Aber-  , 
deenshire  men  have  enjoyed,  and  the  enterprise  which  lias  been 
their  pride,  will  turn  against  them.  They  have  built  handsome 
mansions  with  ranges  of  spacious  stabling  ;  they  have  laid  out  miles 
of  approaches  through  their  home  farms  and  private  grounds 
they  have  indulged  their  aesthetic  tastes  in  ornamental  flower  and 
landscape  gardening.  They  have  kept  up  the  Northern  traditions 
of  hospitality,  have  filled  their  houses  with  guests  through  the 
summer,  and  overcrowded  them  in  the  shooting  season.  In  winter, 
as  in  the  spring,  many  of  them  have  gone  up  to  town,  and  they 
have  all  got  into  the  habit  of  travelling.  Their  children  have  been, 
expensively  educated,  with  expectations  which  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  gratify.  Then  they  have  been  saddled  as  a  matter  of 
business  with  liabilities  which  have  become  onerous  to  discharge,, 
and  it  has  been  said  on  apparently  good  authority  that  three-fourths 
of  their  properties  are  heavily  burdened.  The  dowager  draws  a 
jointure  from  the  estate,  estimated  on  the  expanding  rental  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  younger  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  laird  were 
portioned  on  a  similar  scale  of  calculation.  And  the  law  courts 
afforded  even  to  heirs  of  entail  facilities  of  borrowing  of  which 
they  freely  availed  themselves.  It  was  an  excellent  investment  to 
raise  money  on  heritable  security  at  rates  varyiug  from  3|  to  4.)  per 
cent.,  for  which  the  tenant  who  borrowed  at  second  hand  willingly 
consented  to  pay  5  per  cent.  Now,  in  many  instances,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  ttiat  apparently  judicious  outlay  represents  something 
like  a  dead  loss.  The  current  interest  on  the  heritable  bond  is  a 
constant  claim,  while  the  tenant  is  clamouring  for  a  relief  from 
his  engagements  which  must  probably  in  any  case  be  conceded 
when  the  farm  is  relet. 

Though  establishments  will  be  reduced  and  expenditure  re¬ 
stricted,  though  possibly  some  old  families  may  have  to  remove 
and  throw  their  hereditary  acres  on  a  falling  land  market,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  lairds  are  paying  the  penalty  of  their  im¬ 
prudence  or  suffering  for  the  sins  of  extravagant  forefathers.  The 
Aberdeenshire  landowners  have  always  been  a  shrewd,  spirited, 
and  careful  race  of  men,  and  the  present  generation  are  simpLy 
the  victims  of  untoward  circumstances.  The  change  in  the 
aspbet  of  the  county  in  the  course  of  the  last  sixty  years  has 
been  as  great  as  that  in  the  gentry’s  manner  of  living.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  old  habits  of  conviviality  still  lingered,  and  the 
profuse  hospitality  was  almost  as  rude  as  the  farming.  The  land¬ 
lord  lived  among  his  own  people  and  with  his  nearest  neighbours, 
seldom  travelling  beyond  the  county  town.  If  the  highways 
traversed  by  the  mails  were  kept  in  excellent  repair,  the  side 
roads  were  execrable;  so  communications  even  on  horseback  were 
precarious  at  the  best,  and  in  winter  became  almost  impracticable. 
The  inconvenient  old-fashioned  mansions  were  often  packed  with 
jovial  parties,  who,  although  sitting  down  to  dinner  tolerably 
early,  were  apt  to  keep  up  their  potations  to  the  small  hours.  VVe 
believe  that  the  old  race  of  Aberdeenshire  lairds  never  had  such  a 
character  for  conviviality  as  their  hard-headed  brethren  in  Angus ; 
nevertheless  each  family  event  was  held  to  be  an  excuse  for  hard 
drinking,  and  the  carousing  never  was  deeper  than  at  the  mirthful 
ceremony  of  a  funeral.  Keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  well- 
stocked  cellar  was  the  chief  item  of  expenditure ;  otherwise  enter¬ 
taining  cost  comparatively  little.  The  bills  of  the  wine  merchant 
and  grocer  were  paid  in  hard  cash,  though  sometimes  dairy  and 
farm  produce  was  bartered  for  the  tea  and  coffee ;  but  the  beef 
and  mutton  and  poultry  were  supplied  from  the  property.  The 
tenants  paid  a  portion  of  their  rents  in  “  kain  ”  fowls  and  in  car¬ 
riages — ‘‘carriages’’  meaning  the  carting  of  coal,  wine-casks,  &c. 
The  daughters  of  old  families,  when  they  Irad  settled  into  confirmed 
spiusterhood,  withdrew  into  the  small  country  towns ;  and  nothing 
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shows  more  the  cheapness  of  living:  in  those  times  than  the 
ludicrously  small  incomes  on  which  those  ladies  contrived  to  make 
a  respectableappearance.  In  fact,  there  was  little  coin  in  circulation ; 
no  one  cared  to  part  with  money  who  could  keep  it,  and 
those  who  grew  rich  grew  rich  by  saving.  The  landlords 
were  few  indeed  who  dreamed  of  making  advances  for  improve¬ 
ments  to  tenants  ;  the  land  was  generally  divided  into  small 
holdings;  the  farmers  and  crofters  were  poorly  housed,  and  the 
farming  was  most  primitive.  The  country,  to  a  stranger,  seemed 
bleak ;  but  it  had  capabilities  that  were  scarcely  suspected  by 
residents.  Some  of  the  larger  landowners,  who  were  familiar  with 
the  South,  began  to  set  an  example  of  enterprise  ;  and  their  under¬ 
takings  proved  so  remunerative  that  they  speedily  found  imitators. 
The  fields  were  cleared  of  stones,  while  dykes  or  walls  of  the 
loose  granite  refuse  were  formed  everywhere.  The  arable  land 
encroached  on  the  heather  and  peat  mosses ;  the  thickets  of  furze 
and  broom  were  grubbed;  and  coveys  of  grouse  gave  way  to  the 
partridges.  Ducks  and  snipe  began  to  disappear  likewise  as 
agriculturists  awakened  to  the  advantages  of  draining.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  broad  stretches  of  fir  wood  proceeded  apace  ;  and  the  lairds, 
following  the  advice  of  Dumbiedykes  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian , 
were  sticking  in  trees  that  would  be  growing  while  they  were 
sleeping,  in  land  that  could  hardly  repay  cultivation.  The  shelter 
afforded  by  the  rising  plantations  was  invaluable  in  districts  which 
were  flat  more  often  than  hilly,  and  which  were  swept  by  nipping 
winds  from  the  North  Pole. 

The  result  of  these  various  operations  was  that  the  county 
attracted  tenants  with  considerable  capital,  who  continued  the 
work  which  the  lairds  had  commenced.  A  welcome  was  given  to 
these  substantial  men,  and  many  crofts  came  to  be  absorbed 
in  a  single  large  farm.  The  straw-thatched  cottages  or  huts 
gave  place  to  commodious  steadings,  and  it  became  worth 
while  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  cattle  when  they  could 
be  housed  in  well-ventilated  buildings  and  turned  out  in  well- 
drained  “  grass  parks,”  in  place  of  being  sent  to  graze  in  rush- 
grown  swamps.  Grass  fields  and  flourishing  herds  of  cattle  are 
more  independent  of  climate  than  even  the  hardy  crops  of  oats  and 
barley.  Already  the  cattle  trade  had  assumed  considerable  im¬ 
portance  when  first  the  improved  cargo-steamers,  and  next  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  railways,  brought  Aberdeen  into  quick  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  South.  Meanwhile,  education  had  kept  pace  with 
agriculture  ;  the  parish  school  teaching  had  been  immensely  im¬ 
proved,  and  many  a  future  farmer  received  an  excellent  training  at 
the  twin  Universities  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen.  But  although  the 
tenants  throve,  the}’  continued  to  live  frugally  ;  and  though  their 
rents  were  rising,  they  did  well  and  saved  money,  in  spite  of  occa¬ 
sional  spells  of  bad  seasons,  so  long  as  they  suffered  but  slightly  from 
foreign  competition.  They  had  security  of  tenure  in  the  nineteen 
years’  leases  ;  nor  did  they  object  to  strict  regulations  as  to  rota¬ 
tion  of  cropping,  since  these  regulations  were  based  on  the  custom 
of  the  country.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  all  that  has 
been  changed.  Every  one  knows  that  a  succession  of  more  or 
less  disastrous  seasons  has  coincided  with  falling  prices  in  cattle 
as  well  as  in  grain.  Many  of  the  best  farms  were  undoubtedly 
too  highly  rented  to  stand  the  severe  strain.  Men  made  losses 
instead  of  gains,  and  begun  to  exhaust  their  reserves  of  capital. 
The  local  banks,  which  had  given  free  facilities  for  borrowing, 
changed  their  policy  and  called  in  their  advances  after  the 
fatal  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  Many  persons, 
moreover,  are  said  to  have  been  dealing  recklessly  with  the 
artificial  manure  Companies.  So  now  the  laird  is  often  in  the 
dilemma  of  either  giving  a  defaulter  indefinite  time  and  releasing 
him  from  rent  in  the  meanwhile,  or  of  forcing  him  into  the 
Insolvent  Court  and  having  another  farm  thrown  upon  his 
embarrassed  hands.  To  do  them  justice,  and  even  by  the 
admissions  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  farmers,  the  lairds  have  in 
most  cases  consulted  at  once  their  feelings  and  their  true  interests, 
and  have  seldom  dealt  hardly  with  deserving  men.  But  the  losses 
of  the  tenants,  which  they  already  have  to  share,  must  fall  upon 
them  later  still  more  heavily;  and  they  must  look  to  cutting  their 
coats  according  to  the  shrunken  cloth,  oven  though  the  now 
garment  may  pinch  them  permanently. 


DANGERS  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

THE  late  lamentable  death  of  a  workman  at  Hatfield  who  was 
killed  by  coming  in  contact  with  .an  electric  light  lead  has 
again  disturbed  the  public  mind,  and  has  indeed  produced  a  state 
of  feeling  which  may  easily  be  excited  into  a  panic  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  electric  lighting.  It  is  by  no  means  our  desire  to  under¬ 
rate  the  dangers  which  exist,  and  which  have  been  publiclv 
demonstrated  by  more  than  one  death,  and  by  several  fires  which 
were  by  singular  good  fortune  of  only  small  importance.  Indeed, 
to  underestimate  these  risks  would  be  to  defeat  the  object  we  have 
in  view,  which  is  to  point  out  how  all  danger  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  importance  of  making  all  lighting  and  other 
systems  in  which  large  currents  of  high  electro-motive  force  are 
conveyed  in  or  near  buildings  perfectly  safe.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  getting  legislative  interference  in  the  matter.  We  think  that 
as  yet  this  is  hardly  necessary  ;  but,  unless  electric  engineers  take 
the  utmost  pains,  and  use  every  means  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property  which  science  can  suggest,  popular  opinion  will  most  cer- 
taiuly  prefer  even  the  inconvenience  of  putting  such  matters  under 
official  control  to  allowing  the  existence  of  perils  which  are  the  more 


dreaded  because  of  their  b  mg  to  most  people  mysterious  and 
incomprehensible.  What  these  perils  are  we  will  endeavour 
shortly  to  point  out,  and  briefly  and  generally  to  explain.  First, 
as  to  fire.  If  two  leads  are  used,  so  that  there  is  a  complete 
metallic  circuit,  if  these  come  in  contact  the  resistance  of  the 
whole  system  is  reduced.  This  causes  the  actual  current  passing 
to  be  increased,  and  with  it  the  heat  produced  in  the  whole 
system,  most  of  which  appears  at  the  place  of  highest  resistance — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  point  of  contact ;  and  this  heat  is  often  so 
great  as  to  make  the  leads  or  wires  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  any 
woodwork  or  other  inflammable  substance  which  they  may  be 
near.  This  risk  is  not  so  great  when  only  one  lead  is  used,  and 
the  earth  is  employed  as  part  of  the  circuit,  it  being  very  unlikely 
that  the  lead  will  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  As  to  danger 
to  life,  the  effect  of  a  continuous  regular  current  passing  through 
the  human  body  is  very  slight,  being  confined  to  an  irritation  of 
the  skin  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  conductors,  and 
certain  effects  on  the  nervous  system  (which  vary  with 
the  direction  of  the  current),  which  effects  are  only  well 
marked  after  the  current  has  been  passing  for  some  time.. 
At  the  moments,  however,  of  making  contact  and  breaking 
contact,  if  the  current  be  of  considerable  electro-motive  force,  a 
“  shock  ”  is  felt ;  if  the  current  be  rapidly  interrupted,  or  rapidly 
and  suddenly  varied  in  strength,  these  shocks  are  repeated,  and 
then  the  muscles  are  paralysed  for  the  time,  and  considerable  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  nervous  system,  accompanied  by  pain,  is  set  up. 
These  effects  are  more  strongly  produced  when  the  current  is 
rapidly  reversed — a  familiar  example  being  the  effect  produced  by 
the  shock  of  a  small  induction-coil,  when,  as  is  well  known,  the 
arms  tingle  and  ache,  and  it  is  impossible  to  leave  go  of  the 
handles  until  the  action  of  the  instrument  is  stopped.  The  same 
effects  are  also  produced  by  the  common  alternating  current 
magneto-electric  machines  sold  by  medical  instrument  makers,, 
which  are  too  often  bought  and  used  without  medical  advice  by 
persons  who  have  heard  of  the  good  results  of  treating  certain 
diseases  by  electricity,  and  who  proceed,  in  the  confidence  of 
ignorance,  to  apply  to  their  own  case  a  system  of  treatment  which 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  is  only  useful  in  about  one  out  of  five 
hundred  cases. 

In  the  dynamo  machines  U3ed  for  electric  lighting  and  the  elec¬ 
tric  transmission  of  energy,  currents  of  high  electro- motive  force  are 
usually  generated,  and  the  machines  are  of  two  types — alternating 
current  machines  and  direct  current  machines.  Those  of  the  former 
type  are  even  theoretically  highly  dangerous  to  life  if  there  be  any 
chance  of  the  shock  being  received  by  a  human  being,  and  two 
accidents  are  well  known  to  have  occurred  from  their  use.  In  one 
case  a  seaman  was  killed  on  board  of  the  Russian  Imperial  yacht 
Livadia  by  taking  hold  of  a  masthead  light,  worked  on  the 
Jablochkoff  system,  and  bringing  his  hands  in  contact  with  the 
terminals ;  and  in  the  other  case  a  musician  was  killed  at  an 
English  provincial  theatre  by  laying  hold  of  the  leads  conveying 
the  current.  Danger  to  life  is  not  the  only  objection  to  this  class 
of  electric  generator.  If  the  leads  from  such  a  machine  pass  close 
to  telegraph  wires,  the  effect  of  induction  is  so  great  as  to  disturb 
the  action  of  delicate  forms  of  telegraph  instruments,  and  to  render 
telephones  on  such  wires  practically  useless ;  and  we  fail  to 
see  any  advantage  in  this  type  of  machine  which  counterbalances 
these  defects.  The  direct  current  machines  have  not,  until  the 
accident  at  Hatfield,  been  found  to  be  dangerous  to  life,  although 
some  severe  cases  of  suffering  have  arisen  from  their  use,  because 
in  all  so-called  direct  current  machines  the  current,  even  if  it  be 
not  interrupted,  is  a  varying  one.  The  variations  are  too  rapid 
to  affect  the  lights,  and,  for  practical  purposes,  the  current  may  be 
considered  to  bo  constant.  Yet  these  variations  are  sufficient  to 
give  a  severe  shock,  which,  as  we  now  see,  may  under  certain 
conditions  cause  death.  The  general  vague  popular  ideas  on  the 
subject  are  quite  unfounded  in  fact,  and  are  due  probably  to  a 
certain  bastard  poetic  style  adopted  by  certain  popular  writers, 
who  love  to  talk  of  human  genius  chaining  lightning  to  its  car  and 
forcing  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  to  light  a  theatre.  The  terrible 
and  erratic  effects  of  lightning  are  due,  it  must  be  remembered,  to 
something  which  men  of  science  choose  to  call  electro-motive 
force— a  thing  about  which  they  know  nothing,  except  that 
it  is  a  measurable  quantity,  of  which  there  is  a  definite 
unit,  and  the  effects  of  which  are  understood  within  reason¬ 
able  limits;  and  that  to  produce  lightning  effects,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  a3  by  a  large  induction  coil,  an  electro-motive  force  of 
millions  of  units— which  are  called  volts— is  required,  whilst  the 
most  powerful  dynamo  machine  in  use  produces  an  electro-motive 
force  measurable  by  hundreds  of  units  only.  Within  such  limits, 
or  even  up  to  many  thousands  of  volts,  we  know  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  electricity  breaking  loose,  and  we  know  our  conditions 
of  sa'ety.  These  conditions  are  that,  wherever  leads  are  above 
ground,  they  must  be  covered  with  some  insulating  material.  When¬ 
ever  one  lead  and  an  earth  return  are  used,  the  lead  should  be  out 
of  reach,  say  ten  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  wherever  two 
leads  are  used,  they  should  be  at  least  ten  feet  apart.  If 
these  distances  were  maintained  and  the  leads  securely  fastened, 
there  would  neither  be  danger  of  their  coming  in  contact, 
nor  of  any  human  being  being  included  in  the  circuit  by  acci¬ 
dent.  To  produce  danger  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  insulating 
material  to  be  destroyed,  and  for  the  two  leads,  or  the  one  lead  and 
the  earth,  to  have  come  so  close  together  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  touch  both  at  the  same  moment.  The  danger  really  is 
analogous  to  that  of  being  burnt  by  touching  the  main  steam- 
pipe  of  a  factory  engine,  a  danger  which  is  guarded  against  by 
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covering  such  pipes  with  felt  or  other  had  conductors  of  heat, 
and  placing  them  where  the  workmen  are  not  likely  to  come  up 
against  them  by  accident.  The  danger  still  remains  of  accident 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  lamps.  To  overcome 
this  every  lamp  should  he  fitted  with  an  arrangement  for  “  short 
circuiting,”  and  this  should  always  he  used  Sy  the  attendants 
before  touching  the  lamp.  No  locomotive  fireman  would  dream 
of  cleaning  out  his  smoke-box  unless  he  had  assured  himself  that 
the  steam  blast  of  the  engine  was  cut  off,  and  so  no  attendant  on 
electric  lamps  ought  to  touch  a  lamp  unless  either  the  current  is 
stopped  or  the  lamp  short-circuited. 

The  precautions  which  we  suggest  are  so  easy  to  carry  out,  and 
are  based  upon  such  well-known  principles,  that  we  can  only 
marvel  that  they  are  not  universally  adopted  already.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  electricity  is  difficult  as  a  study  scientifically,  whilst 
sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  its  phenomena  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  is  easily  acquired  •,  and  the  result  is  that,  though  we 
have  some  most  able  and  thoughtful  electricians  amongst  our 
electric  engineers,  we  have  too  many  who  are  typical  “  Practical 
Men,"  who  are  not  only  ignorant  of  science,  but  regard  scientific 
knowledge  as  not  only  useless,  but  actually  harmful. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  sound  information  may  be  put 
forward  in  a  simple  and  popular  form  to  prevent  the  advance  of 
most  valuable  inventions  from  being  checked  by  the  not  unnatural 
fear  excited  from  time  to  time  by  terrible  accidents,  which  are 
really  due,  not  so  much  to  any  exceptional  danger  attending  the 
use  of  large  electric  currents,  as  to  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  placing  and  erecting  of  lighting 
and  other  electric  systems. 

We  can  only  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  the  late  lamentable  acci¬ 
dent  may  influence  electric  engineers  and  their  foremen,  and  lead 
them  to  consider  safety  as  well  as  efficiency  in  making  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  plans. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

ITE  Adelphi  of  Terence  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  four  Latin 
comedies  which  form  the  Westminster  cycle.  It  was  the 
last  play  written  by  Terence  before  he  embarked  on  that  mys¬ 
terious  voyage  to  Greece,  of  which  the  only  thing  certainly  known 
is  that  he  never  returned  from  it,  and  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
funeral  games  of  TEmilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  in 
the  year  160  b.c.,  when  the  Ilecyra  was  produced  for  the  second 
time.  The  latter  play  was  a  failure,  as  it  had  been  when  first 
acted  at  the  Megalesian  games  some  years  before  ;  but  the  Adelphi 
at  once  gained  popular  favour,  and  is  now  very  generally'  regarded 
as  Terence's  masterpiece.  In  the  seven  years  or  so  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  composition  of  the  Adelphi  from  the  day  when  Terence, 
an  obscure  alien,  read  the  Andria  to  the  veteran  dramatist 
Omcilius,  the  poet  had  learned  much  of  the  art  of  dramatic  con¬ 
struction;  and,  as  an  acting  play,  his  last  comedy  is  vastly 
superior  to  his  first.  It  is  true  that  the  Adelphi  is  not  so 
rich  as  the  Andria  in  those  happy  sayings  which  have  since  become 
proverbial ;  but  the  plot  is  more  ably  worked  out,  and  the  action 
proceeds  far  more  briskly  in  the  later  of  the  two  plays. 

The  plot  was  taken  from  the  Greek  not  only  of  Meander,  but  of 
Diphilus  and  others,  and  we  find  from  the  prologue  that  the 
enemies  of  Terence,  who  pursued  him  throughout  his  career,  had 
accused  him  of  borrowing  from  the  t'ommorientes  of  Plautus. 
Terence  rebuts  this  accusation  by  showing  that  he  has  only  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  from  which  Plautus  also  had  taken 
his  plot;  and  he  calls  upon  the  audience  to  judge  : — 

Eurtumne  factum  existimetis  an  locum 

Reprensum,  qui  prseteritus  negligentia  est  ? 

The  central  characters  of  the  play  are,  of  course,  the  brothers  from 
whom  it  derives  its  title,  and  the  main  interest  of  the  plot  arises 
from  the  contrast  between  the  rough  manners  and  harsh  character 
of  the  rustic  Demea  and  the  gentle  easy  disposition  of  the  town- 
bred  Micio.  The  two  sons  of  Demea,  one  of  whom  has  been 
adopted  and  brought  up  by  Micio,  while  the  other  has  remained 
under  the  control  of  his  stern  and  thrifty  father,  present  no  such 
contrast.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  that,  while 
yEschinus  can  pursue  his  rather  dissipated  courses  without  check, 
and  is  indeed  encouraged  to  make  a  confidant  of  his  indulgent 
uncle,  Ctesiphon  is  driven  by  fear  of  his  father’s  anger  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  irregularities.  Hence  complications  arise.  Ctesiphon 
is  in  love  with  a  slave  girl ;  yEschinus,  to  help  his  brother, 
carries  her  off  by  violence  from  her  owner,  and,  sure  of 
his  uncle’s  easy  forgiveness,  allows  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
is  himself  her  lover.  This  comes  to  the  ears  of  Sostrata,  a 
poor  widow,  to  whose  daughter  /Eschinus  has  engaged  him¬ 
self.  She  naturally  supposes  that  yEschinus,  who  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  matters  for  fear  of  betraying  his  brother,  has  deserted  her 
daughter,  and  she  seeks  the  aid  of  her  kinsman  Hegio.  Hegio, 
meeting  Demea,  who  has  already  heard  of  the  abduction  of  the 
slave  girl,  tells  him  of  this  new  evil-doing  on  the  part  of 
yEschinus,  and  thus  gives  him  fresh  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  foolish  indulgence  of  his  brother.  Meanwhile,  Micio  has  been 
informed  of  the  whole  affair,  and  at  once  sets  to  work  to  make 
everything  end  happily.  Demea,  whose  suspicions  are  aroused  by 
the  prolonged  absence  of  Ctesiphon  from  home,  is  cleverly  be¬ 
fooled  by  the  slave  Syrus ;  and,  by  the  time  that  he  returns  from 
a  wild-goose  chase  all  over  Athens,  everything  is  arranged.  After 


a  stormy  interview  with  his  brother,  Demea  is  persuaded,  sorely 
against  his  will,  to  join  in  the  general  rejoicing. 

Here  the  play  might  well  have  ended.  Up  to  this  point  all  is 
excellent ;  the  action  never  stops  for  a  moment,  and  every  line  of 
the  dialogue  tells.  Demea  has  now  been  sufficiently  punished  for 
his  excessive  severity  and  stinginess  towards  his  son ;  and  Micio, 
who,  though  he  is  easy-going  and  over-indulgent,  has  done  no¬ 
thing  to  make  him  either  hateful  or  ridiculous,  retains  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  audience.  The  poet,  too,  has  shown  great  command 
both  of  humour  and  of  pathos.  The  opposite  characteristics  of  the 
two  brothers  are  brought  out  with  the  greatest  art  in  their  conver¬ 
sations  ;  and  it  is  finely  indicated  that  Micio,  in  spite  of  his  gentle¬ 
ness  and  amiability,  is  really  the  stronger  character  of  the  two. 
There  is  both  wit  and  humour  in  the  scenes  between  Demea  and 
Syrus.  The  passage  in  which  the  slave  draws  out  the  old  man  on 
his  method  of  education,  and  on  the  excellent  results  brought 
about  by  it  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon,  is  full  of  delicate  irony.  The 
fun  of  the  scene  where  Syrus  sends  Demea  to  seek  his  brother  at 
the  other  end  of  Athens  is  of  a  more  obvious  kind,  but  equally 
good  in  its  way,  and  it  is  intensified  by  the  keen  delight  which 
Syrus  takes  in  bis  trickery.  Sostrata’s  discovery,  as  she  supposes, 
of  the  treachery  of  yEschinus  is  full  of  pathos ;  but  the  situation  is 
treated  with  restraint,  aDd  the  pathos  is  never  overwrought.  The 
scene,  too,  between  Micio  and  yEschinus — where  the  uncle,  after 
amusing  himself  for  a  time  with  his  nephew’s  embarrassment,  tells 
him  to  bring  his  bride  home — contains  sentiment  of  the  best  and 
truest  kind.  But  there  is  a  great  falling  off'  in  the  fifth  act. 
Demea,  finding  that  his  surly  temper  and  thrifty  habits  have 
gained  him  nothing  but  the  hatred  of  his  family,  suddenly  turns 
round,  and  outdoes  even  Micio  in  amiability  and  reckless  gener¬ 
osity.  Terence  himself  seems  puzzled  how  to  account  for  this 
sudden  change.  It  is  evidently  due  to  selfish  considerations;  and 
not  to  any  real  conviction,  as  is  apparent  from  the  lines  which  end 
Demea’s  soliloquy  at  the  beginning  of  the  act: — 

Ego  quoque  a  meis  me  amari  et  magni  pendi  postulo  ; 
fei  id  fit  dando  atque  obsequendo,  non  posteriores  feram. 

Still  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  all 
the  time.  His  chief  acts  of  generosity  are  done  at  his  brother’s 
expense ;  and  his  general  amiability  is  so  extravagant  that  Terence 
can  scarcely  have  intended  Demea  himself  to  be  unconscious  of  his 
own  absurdity.  This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  his  answer 
to  Micio's  astonished  inquiry  : — 

Micro.  Quid  istuc?  qua;  res  tarn  repente  mores  mutavit  tuos  ? 

Quod  pvolubium  ?  Quae  istaec  subita  est  largitas  ?  Demea.  Dicam  tibi-. 
Ut  id  ostenderem,  quod  te  isti  iacilem  et  festivum  putant. 

Id  noil  fieri  ex  vera  vita  neque  adeo  ex  sequo  et  bono, 

Sed  ex  assentando,  indulgendo  et  largiendo,  Micio. 

Nunc  adco  si  ob  earn  rem  vobis  mea  vita  invisa,  yEsehine,  est, 

Missa  facio  :  elfundite,  emite,  facite  quod  vobis  lubet. 

The  moral  pointed  by  these  lines  is  good  enough,  though  de¬ 
cidedly  at  variance  with  the  rest  of  the  play.  But,  if  Terence 
meant  this  to  be  the  lesson  conveyed,  why  did  he  not  make  it 
clearer  P  Perhaps  he  did  not  wish  to  give  Demea  too  decided  a 
victory  over  Micio.  But  he  had  already  made  Micio  utterly 
ridiculous  by  marrying  him,  against  his  will,  to  the  elderly  widow 
Sostrata  ;  and  this  imports  into  the  play  another  element  of  incon¬ 
gruity.  Micio  with  all  his  good  nature  is  no  fool,  as  is  proved  by 
the  way  in  which  he  gets  the  better  of  Demea  in  all  their  dis¬ 
putes,  and  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  his  character  to  marry  just 
to  please  his  brother  and  nephew.  If  Terence  wished  to  show 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  good  nature  is  mere  folly,  he 
might  easily  have  done  so  without  sacrificing  the  most  pleasing 
character  in  the  play.  Demea’s  conversion  to  the  ways  of  mild¬ 
ness  might  have  been  made  less  doubtful  than  it  is,  and  the  widow 
might  then  have  been  married  to  him  instead  of  to  Micio.  The 
moral  would  have  been  equally  good,  and  the  play  would  not  have 
been  spoiled  by  an  unsatisfactory  ending.  As  it  is,  the  feeling  of 
every  reader,  and  still  more  of  every  spectator  of  the  play,  must  be 
that  expressed  by  Diderot — “  Apres  avoir  ete  pour  Micion  contre 
Ddmda,  on  finit  sans  savoir  pour  qui  Ton  est.” 

The  acting  of  the  play  was  particularly  good.  Mr.  Bain,  who  was 
the  Davus  last  year,  remained  to  take  the  part  of  Syrus.  It  would 
perhaps  be  unfair  to  the  other  actors  to  say  that  he  carried  off  the 
chief  honours,  for  the  part  of  the  slave  is  always  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  in  Latin  comedy,  and  the  one  which  offers  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  actor.  Mr.  Bain  certainly  made  the  most  of 
his  chances.  The  celebrated  drunken  scene  was  well,  and  on  the 
whole  naturally,  acted,  though  it  was  not  perhaps  quite  free  from 
exaggeration.  Indistinctness  of  utterance,  too,  though  it  may  be 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  not  desirable  when  the 
language  spoken  is  unfamiliar  to  a  large  portion  of  the  audience. 
However,  the  scene  certainly  pleased  the  spectators ;  and  the  last 
speech  of  Syrus,  when  the  infuriated  Demea  breaks  from  him  and 
forces  his  way  into  the  house,  was  spoken  and  acted  with  excellent 
effect.  The  words — 

Edepol  commissatorem  baud  sane  eommodum, 

Praesertim  Ctesiphoni — 

could  scarcely  have  been  better  given.  In  the  amusing  scenes 
between  Syrus  and  Demea,  Mr.  Bain  was  well  supported  by  Mr. 
Dale,  who  gave  a  vigorous,  yet  not  too  vigorous,  rendering  of  the 
irascible  old  man.  Mr.  Waterfield,  as  Micio,  acted  a  difficult  and 
rather  thankless  part  extremely  well.  The  long  tedious  speech 
with  which  the  play  opens  reminds  one  of  the  ridicule  thrown  by 
Aristophanes  upon  the  very  similar  prologues  of  Euripides.  To 
deliver  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  attractive  to  an  audience 
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would  severely  try  the  powers  of  a  practised  actor.  Mr.  Water- 
field  got  through  the  task  very  creditably,  and  his  acting  in  the 
scene  with  ./Eschinus,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was 
very  good  indeed.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Sostrata  of 
Mr.  Sampson.  The  part  is  a  small  one,  hut  the  effect  of  the 
only  pathetic  scene  in  the  play  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  acted,  and  Mr.  Sampson  showed  both  power  and  self-restraint. 
His  make-up  and  assumption  of  a  woman’s  voice  were  excellent. 

The  Prologue,  which  is  written  as  usual  in  Iambic  metre,  pos¬ 
sessed  more  than  ordinary  interest  on  account  of  the  touching 
xefereuce  which  it  contained  to  the  death  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  the 
graceful  welcome  addressed  to  his  successor.  We  quote  the 
lines  in  memory  of  Dean  Stanley,  for  they  are  worthy  of  their 
subject : — 

Hoc  tempore  imam  prater  omnes  noeniam 
Deposcit  annus  :  ille  quod  discesserit 
Nostro  Decanus  unicus  Collegio, 

Ounctis  amandus,  prosidium  et  decus  domus  ; 

Calamo  felici  oblivionis  e  situ 
Praterita  sollers  suscitare  ssecula  ; 

In  pucros  quam  benignus — Benefactor  Scholaj ; 

Quam  suavis  in  colloquio,  qua  facundia 
Aruente  !  Puro  pectore,  intacta  fide  : 

Iniqui  impatiens  semper,  ac  veri  tenax, 

Vindex  per  omnia  intrepidns  causae  bonse  : 

Occidit !  an  usquam  huic  invenire  sit  parem  ? 

The  Epilogue,  which  was  scarcely  so  well  constructed  as  usual,  was 
mainly  concerned  with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  ;  the  weather 
forecast,  the  condition  of  the  crops,  Fair-trade,  and  other  topics  of 
the  day,  were  introduced  without  much  connexion,  and  the  characters 
appeared  upon  the  stage  in  a  rather  bewildering  manner.  The  main 
plot  was  as  follows: — Micio,who  is  a  Sub-Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Court,  comes  in,  after  viewing  the  farm  of  Syrus,  and  decides  that 
Syrus  is  for  the  future  to  pay  less  than  the  “  nihil  ”  which  has  been 
his  rent  hitherto.  While  Demea,  the  landlord,  is  deriving  what 
comfort  he  can  from  the  reflection  that  he  has  not  as  yet  been 
“  Boycottatns,”  a  large  packing-case  addressed  to  him  is  dragged 
in.  Some  alarm  is  caused  by  the  suggestion  that  the  mysterious 
package  may  conta  n  an  infernal  machine ;  but  Syrus  at  length 
opens  it,  and  fiuds  that  it  contains  compensation  for  Demea.  The 
“  compensation  ’  when  unpacked  turns  out  to  be  a  model  of  Ash- 
burnham  House,  the  appearance  of  which  was  perhaps  pardonably 
welcomed  with  loud  applause  by  the  younger  portion  of  the 
audience. 


LIMITATION  OF  BANKING  LIABILITY. 

IT  has  for  some  time  been  clear  that  the  Scotch  unlimited  banks 
wouid  soon  be  compelled  to  limit  the  liability  of  their  share¬ 
holders  ;  but  as  long  as  there  was  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the 
complete  success  of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act  was  not  assured.  They 
have  now,  however,  all  decided  to  register  under  the  Act ;  and  by 
so  doing  they  have  given  proof  that  unlimited  liability7  in  banking 
can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  dislike  of  the  Scotch  unlimited 
banks  to  the  Act  was  strong,  and  was  based  on  an  objection  to 
take  the  title  “limited  ”  after  their  names.  As  is  well  known,  the 
three  older  Scotch  banks — the  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Itoyal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  and  the  British  Linen  Company — are  currently  believed  to 
be  limited.  Some  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  point  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  recent  correspondence  with  the  three  banks, 
but  the  banks  themselves  contend  that  their  liability  is  limited, 
and  the  contention  is  admitted  by  the  other  Scutch  banks.  No 
■occasion  has  ever  yet  arisen  to  bring  the  matter  be  ore  the  Courts, 
and  until  there  is  an  adverse  decision,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Bank  ol  England  and  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  the  Royal  Charter  incorporating  these  institutions 
really  does  limit  their  liability.  But,  although  the  three  banks 
are  thus  limited  in  liability,  they  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  word 
“  limited  ”  after  their  names  ;  and  the  other  Scotch  banks  argued 
that,  if  they  were  to  take  the  word  “limited,”  they  would  place 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  keen  competition  which  they 
maintain  against  the  three  oldei  banks.  The  three  banks,  from 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  the  oldi-st,  have  the  prestige  which  in 
such  matters  is  always  an  advantage ;  and  the  other  bauks  contend 
that  with  this  prestige — which  will  be  heightened  by  the  general 
belief  that  as  they  are  not  compelled  to  wiite  the  word 
“  limited  ’’  after  their  names,  therefore  they  are  not  in  fact  limited, 
and  a  creditor  has  consequently  the  whole  property  of  all  the 
shareholders  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need- — these  three  banks 
would  have  an  immense  advantag'e  over  their  competitors.  We 
are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  argument  the  unlimited 
Scotch  banks  gave  too  little  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  their 
countrvmen.  As  long  as  unlimited  liability  was  the  rule  in 
banking,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  public  should  suppose  the 
three  chartered  Scotch  banks  also  were  unlimited,  as  they  did  not 
write  the  word  “  limited”  after  their  names,  and  as  they  enjoyed 
all  the  rights  of  the  other  Scotch  banks,  including  the  right  of 
note  issue.  But  the  great  interest  which  has  been  excited  during 
the  past  few  years  upon  this  subject  has  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public,  and  although  it  is  true  that  public 
memory  i3  not  very  long-lived,  yet  the  fact  that  those  banks  do 
not  take  the  word  “limited”  after  their  names  will  excite 
curiosity.  This  will  keep  the  facts  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
But,  in' truth,  we  do  not  consider  the  matter  of  much  practical 
importance.  For  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  older  banks  will  be 
obliged  in  some  form  or  other  to  reorganize  themselves,  and  in 


so  doing  to  take  the  word  “  limited.”  They7  some  time  ago  applied 
to  Parliament  for  Bills  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  capital, 
assigning  as  the  reason  that  they  wished  to  give  greater  security 
to  their  noteholders  and  to  their  creditors  generally.  When  once 
the  three  banks  have  thus  admitte  1  that,  in  their  own  opinion, 
the  security  they  offer  to  the  public  is  not  sufficient,  it  is  clear  that 
they  must  increase  that  security  if  they  do  not  wish  to  suffer 
in  public  estimation.  And  from  their  correspondence  with  the 
Treasury  it  is  equally  evident  that  they  will  not  be  favoured 
with  special  legislation  unless  they  agree  to  take  the  word 
“  limited  ”  like  their  neighbours.  In  the  meantime  all  the  banks 
but  the  three  chartered  ones  have  decided  to  register  under  Sir 
S.  Northcote’s  Act,  and  this  week  the  first  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  to  carry  the  decision  into  effect  has  been  held. 

The  fact  that  the  strong  objection  felt  by  the  unlimited  Scotch 
banks  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  shareholders  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  necessity  there  now  is  that  all  banks 
should  register  as  limited.  As  we  have  said,  although  Sir  S. 
Northcote’s  Act  was  passed  because  of  the  failure  of  a  Scotch 
bank  and  the  hardships  thereby  indicted  upon  the  shareholders,  the 
Scotch  unlimited  bauks  have  held  out  until  i.  >w  against  availing 
themselves  of  the  Act.  But  the  pressure,  direct  and  indirect,  of 
their  shareholders  has  become  too  strong  for  the  directors  and 
managers.  The  direct  pressure  was  brought  upon  them,  no  doubt, 
by  the  representations  and  remonstrances  of  shareholders,  and  per¬ 
haps  stronger  still  was  the  indirect  pressure  caused  by  the  action 
of  shareholders  selling  their  shares.  The  best  proof,  indeed,  of  the 
feeling  of  the  public  in  regard  to  liability  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
the  shares  of  the  unlimited  Scotch  banks  immediately  rose  on  the 
announcement  that  they  had  decided  to  register  as  limited.  At 
the  present  time,  which  is  highly  favourable  to  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  natural  that  the  shares  of  well-managed  banks 
should  be  in  great  demand,  and  therefore  should  stand  at  good 
prices  in  the  stock  market.  But  so  long  as  the  unlimited  Scotch 
banks  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act,  the 
public  did  not  invest  largely  in  their  shares.  The  instant,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  announced  that  they  were  about  to  register,  purchases 
were  made  so  largely  that  the  prices  instantly  rose.  The  action, 
no  doubt,  of  the  three  older  banks  in  applying  to  Parliament  for 
power  to  increase  their  capital  also  strongly  influenced  the  un¬ 
limited  banks.  Jealousy  of  these  older  banks  prevented  the  un¬ 
limited  banks  from  registering,  and  yet  here  were  the  three  very 
banks  of  which  they  were  jealous  acknowledging  that  their  present 
capitals  are  insufficient  and  that  they  require  greater  powers.  For 
the  moment  they  have  withdrawn  their  Bills  and  profess  an 
intention  not  to  go  on  with  the  matter,  declaring  indeed  that,  as 
they  are  already  limited,  they  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of 
Sir  S.  Northcote's  Act.  But  it  is  clear,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  when  once  the  three  older  banks  admit  their  capital  to  be 
insufficient,  they  must  submit  to  whatever  conditions  Parliament 
likes  to  lay  down  in  order  to  increase  their  capital.  Practically, 
then,  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  banks  are  limited.  The  unlimited 
banks  are  about  to  register,  and  the  three  older  banks,  wffiether 
limited  or  not,  as  they  themselves  contend  that  they  are,  will  soon 
be  obliged  to  take  steps  which  will  put  the  matter  beyond 
doubt.  In  Ireland  also  several  of  the  banks  have  become 
limited.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  like  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  like  the  three  Scotch  banks  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  and  is  understood 
to  be  limited  in  liability.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Ireland  registered 
a  year  ago;  the  National  Bank  has  decided  to  register,  and  the 
Munster  Bank  is  already  limited.  Thus,  of  the  nine  Irish  banks, 
four  are  limited,  and  others  are  understood  to  be  about  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Act.  In  England,  also,  the  great  majority  of 
the  banks  have  registered.  In  London,  two  of  the  greatest 
banks— the  Joint  Stock  and  the  Union  of  London — are  still  un¬ 
limited  ;  but  the  London  and  Westminster,  the  London  and 
County,  and  the  National  Provincial  Bank  have  become 
limited,  and  all  the  smaller  banks  have  also  registered  under  the 
Act.  Throughout  the  country,  too,  the  great  majority  of  the 
banks  have  now  become  limited.  In  fact,  out  of  150  banks  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  only  31  are  now  unlimited;  and  of  these 
31  it  is  understood  that  several  have  already  decided  to  register 
under  the  Act,  or  have  the  question  under  consideration. 

The  success  of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act  has  thus  been  very  re¬ 
markable.  When  it  was  first  introduced  it  was  severely  criticized, 
and  not  a  few  objectors  boldly  predicted  that  it  would  utterly  fail,  as 
the  banks  would  refuse  to  register  under  it.  It  is,  however, 
very  little  more  than  two  years  since  it  passed,  and  yet,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  banks  were  un¬ 
limited  at  the  time  it  passed,  only  one  in  five  is  unlimited  now. 
Moreover,  the  banks  that  are  still  unlimited  are  for  the  most 
part,  with  two  important  exceptions,  small  concerns.  The  whole 
of  the  Scotch  banks,  as  we  have  seen,  are  now  limited ;  three 
out  of  the  five  great  London  banks  are  limited ;  all  smaller  banks 
in  London  are  limited  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  most 
of  the  banks  of  the  great  centres  of  trade  and  industry  throughout 
England  are  limited,  more  particularly  the  banks  of  Birmingham 
and  Manchester,  and  indeed  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  gene¬ 
rally.  The  most  signal  exceptions  are  the  London  Joint  Stock  and 
the  Union  Bank  of  London.  These  two  banks,  however,  are  not 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  On  the  contrary,  the 
chairmen  of  both  have  declared  at  public  meetings  that  they 
approve  of  the  principle,  and  object  only  to  the  special  Act.  One 
of  them  hoped  Parliament  would  reconsider  the  question,  and 
would  amend  the  Act,  and  when  this  was  done,  he  and  hia 
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brother  directors  would  be  prepared  to  advise  the  shareholders,  to 
limit  their  liability.  The  second  bank  is  understood  to  be  waiting 
only  upon  the  first.  It  is,  indeed,  believed  that  it  would 
have  availed  itself  of  the  Act  without  delay,  but  that  it  feared 
to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  its  neighbour.  Hut  it  must 
be  evident  now  to  those  two  great  banks  that  the  chance 
of  an  amendment  of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  Act  is  infinitesimally 
small.  As  long  as  the  Scotch  banks  refused  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Act,  the  influence  of  the  Scotch  members  might 
be  expected  to  be  used  in  favour  of  an  amendment;  but  now 
that  the  Scotch  banks  have  decided  to  register,  that  influence,  is 
taken  away.  The  influence,  in  fact,  of  all  the  great  banks  which 
have  become  limited  will  probably  be  used  to  prevent  a  further 
alteration  of  the  law.  Having  taken  the  irrevocable  step,  they 
must  all  desire  that  the  whole  of  the  banks  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  should  conform  to  it,  and  that,  there 
should  be  as  little  further  alteration  as  possible.  This  being  so, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  two  great  banks  will  be 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  their  neighbours  and  com¬ 
petitors.  From  a  public  point  of  view  there  can,  we  think,  be 
little  question  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  banks  should, 
register.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  management  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was  suspected  for.  several  years ; 
that  many  bank  managers  refused  to  take  its  paper ;  .  and 
that,  in  fact,  there  were  whispers  that  it  was .  in  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  must  sooner  or  later  end  badly.  But  it  was  able 
to  go  on  to  the  length  it  did  because  people  who  took  its  accept¬ 
ances  knew  that,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  bank,  they  would  be 
able  to  come  down  upon  the  shareholders  and  recover  to  the  last 
farthing.  When  limited  liability  becomes  universal,  the  dis¬ 
counters  of  bills  will  not  have  this  inducement  to  deal  in  worth¬ 
less  paper.  They  will  be  obliged  to  look  more  closely  into  the 
management  of  the  several  concerns  with  which  they  deal,  and 
when  they  hear  of  bad  management,  or  see  the  paper  of  a  bank 
floating  about  in  greater  quantities  than  it  ought  to  do,  they 
will  be  compelled  by  regard  for  their  own  safety  either  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  the  paper,  or  to  assure  themselves  that  they 
are  safe  in  discounting  it.  Thus  the  limitation  of  liability  will 
compel  greater  care  in  two  ways.  Bank  managers  will  feel 
that  they  have  not  an  inexhaustible  fund  to  fall  back  'upon  ;  that, 
if  they  lose  a  certain  defluite  capital,  they  will  be  obliged  to  wind 
up  quickly  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  deal  with  the  banks 
will  feel  that  the  security  upon  which  they  have  to  depend  is 
limited,  and  that  they  must  exercise  prudence  and  caution  in  their 
transactions. 


THEATRICAL  MATTERS. 


A  CONTROVERSY  which  is  not  without  interest  has  been 
lately  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  Le  Figaro  between  M. 
Sardou  and  M.  Mario  Uchard,  who  contends  that  M.  Sardou’s 
latest  play,  Odette,  is  in  its  main  features  identical  with  his  own 
well-known  play,  La  Fiammina.  M.  Uchard  began  a  long  letter  to 
Le  Figaro  by  pointing  out  that  the  discussion  was  “  toute  de 
camaraderie,  ’  insisting  upon  .the  franche  sympathie  that  he  feels  for 
M.  Sardou,  and  asserting  his  conviction  that  when  the  disputed 
question  is  settled,  which  it  does  not  seem  very  likely  to  be, ‘*  nous 
nous  donnerons  une  bonne  poignde  de  main.”  He  then  set  forth 
a  letter  to  M.  Sardou,  in  which,  after  a  suitably  courteous 
preamble,  he  gave  the  following 

Argumextum  of  La  Fiammina  OR  OF  Odette  ( ad  libitum'). 


The  Count  de  Clermont  •  ,  ,  „  ,  .  .e  v  i_  . 

or  Daniel  Lambert  1R  separated  from  his  wife.  He  has  kept 

with  him  a  child  that  he  has  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
its  mother  is  dead.  Five  years  have  passed  since  the  separation, 

when  husband  and  wife  meet  at  just  when  hopes  to  ar¬ 


range  a  marriage 


j.  his  daughter  ...  the  son  „  ,  .  „  .  - 

for  his  son  With  of  his  fnend 


the  daughter 


^"Dudiatani  ^  d  *3  necessary  to  reveal  his  situation,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  mother  is  an  obstacle.  If  your  wife  had  stayed  in  Italy  under 
another  name  than  yours,  ga^.s  Duchateau  *  »  1  should  have  been 


glad  to  consent  to  the  proposed  marriage ;  but  she  has  come  back  to 

and  assumed  a  doubtful  position,  which  makes  the  marriage  im¬ 
possible.  Tout  est  rompu. — De'sespoir  des  amants...Quand,  par  un 
effet  de  la  grace,  la  mere  coupable,  en  retrouvant  son  enfant, 
ressent  tout  a  coup  un  elan  de  l'amour  maternel  mal  eteint  dans  son 

cceur...Apprenant  qu’elle  est  un  obstacle  au  bonheur  de  elle  so 


devoue,  et,  pour  expier  sa  faute,  elle  disparait  en  quittant  le  the'atre,  le 
monde,  ou  lien  sejette  k  l’eau. 


M.  Uchard,  after  this,  went  on  to  dwell  upon  certain  differences 
between  bis  owu  method  and  M.  Sardou's,  and  upon  certain  points 
of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness  between  the  two  pieces  ;  and  delivered 
himself  thus  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  : — “  La  piece  est- 
elle  de  vous  P  Est-elle  de  moi  ?  Ou  sommes-nous  sirnple- 
ment  deux  collaborateurs  ?  Je  crois  qu’il  faut,  en  tous  cas, 
regler  enfin  cette  fameuse  question  de  fait  et  de  droit — Ou  com¬ 
mence  la  propriety  dune  idee  ou  d’un  ceuvre,  ou  fmit-elle?  .  .  .” 
This  is,  indeed,  a  wide  question,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  correspondence  between 
M.  Mario  Uchard  and  M.  Sardou.  M.  Sardou’s  first  answer  is  not 
quoted ;  but,  as  M.  Uchard  observes,  its  tenour  is  evident  enough 
from  the  response  which  it  called  forth.  “  At  the  premiere,” 


M.  Uchard  replied  to  it,  “  every  one  exclaimed,  this  is  La 
Fiammina  over  _  again.  Certainly  the  situation  of  a  separated 
husband  and  wife  is  common  property ;  but  does  it  follow 
that,  choosing  this  theme,  you  were  bound  to  follow  step  by 
step  my  method  of  working  it  out?  .  .  .  Let  us  discuss 

the  matter  together,  and  prepare  together  a  statement  of  the  case 
for  the  Commission  des  auteurs  et  compositeurs  dramatiques.”  This, 
with  a  good  deal  of  matter  touching  the  “conveying”  of  French 
authors'  ideas  by  English  playwrights,  and  the  necessity  for 
hawks  not  to  pick  out  hawks’  e'en,  was  the  gist  of  M.  Uchard’s 
manifesto.  M.  Sardou  replied  to  it,  curtly  enough,  that  M. 
Uchard  had  not  availed  himself  of  an  invitation  of  three  weeks’ 
standing  to  state  his  case  in  person  to  the  Committee ;  that,  as  La 
Fiammina  was  in  print,  people  could  compare  the  two  pieces 
(of  course  by  going  to  see  M.  Sardou’s,  which  is,  or  was 
then,  not  in  print},  and  that  the  fuss  made  would  pro¬ 
bably  sell  a  few  copies  of  La  Fiammina — “  et,  .entre  nous, 
je  crois  bien  que  c'est  tout  ce  que  souhaite  mon  ami 
Mario.”  In  a  third  published  letter  M.  Uchard  declared  that 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  sale  of  La  Fiammina,  spoke  of  a  haute 
question  litteraire  being  reduced  to  a  question  de  boutique  by  notre 
ami  Sardou,  and  withdrew  his  request  for  a  friendly  arbitration, 
“  car,  dans  notre  nouveau  cas  tout  special,  ces  sortes  d'affaires  se 
portent  devant  les  tribunaux  civils  et  competents.”  There,  for  the 
present,  rests  this  new  chapter  of  the  quarrels  of  authors,  into 
which  the  names  of  two  eminent  French  critics  were  brought  by 
M.  Uchard  to  support  his  view,  the  two  being  M.  Vitu  and  M. 
Sarcey,  from  whom  an  English  writer — we  cannot  say  critic — has 
lately  borrowed  his  worst  faults,  without  being  Able  to  take  over 
at  the  same  time  any  of  his  merits. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  M.  Sardou's  faults  is  a  tendency  to 
personalities  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him  amongst  French  critics, 
but  from  which  English  criticism  has  as  a  rule  been  happily  free. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  French  criticism  has  been  distanced  in 
this  respect  by  an  article  which  appeared  last  week  in  the  Times. 
The  occasion  of  that  article  being  written  was  a  performance 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  in  which, 
with  one  exception,  the  parts  were  taken  by  actors  of  mark.  The 
one  exception — the  part  of  Miss  Hardcastle,  tilled  by  Mrs. 
Langtry — was  no  doubt  an  important  one.  Mrs.  Langtry  ap¬ 
peared  on  this  occasion  as  an  amateur,  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  discussing  her  capabilities  as  an  actress  until  the  intention  at¬ 
tributed  to  her  of  appearing  as  a  professional  actress  is  carried 
out.  It  does,  however,  seem  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the 
nature  of  the  article  referred  to— an  article  which,  we  hasten  to 
say,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  from  internal  evidence  was  not  written 
by  the  regular  dramatic  critic  of  the  Times.  This  remarkable 
production  of  modern  journalism,  which  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  columns  of  “the  leading  journal,”  began  by  telling 
again,  in  a  singularly  unamusing  fashion,  the  old,  old  story  of  the 
first  production  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ,  and  went  on  into  such 
a  burst  of  mawkish  and  garrulous  servility  as  is  happily  seldom 
seen  in  the  pages  of  a  paper  of  reputation.  In  the  inception  of 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  critical  part  of  the  article  the 
functions  of  critic  and  reporter  were  curiously  confounded. 
“  The  house,”  we  learnt,  “  overflowed  with  rank,  fashion,  and 
celebrity,”  as  if  this  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  performance.  The  rank,  fashion,  and 
celebrity  were  there  with  a  praiseworthy  purpose,  since  “  the 
proceeds  of  the  performance  were  to  go  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
au  excellent  institution,”  although  the  writer  had  informed  us 
in  a  previous  sentence  that  the  audience  was  drawn  to  the 
theatre  by  sheer  curiosity.  “  Even  those  who  came  only  to 
look,”  the  writer  continued,  “will  admit  that  they  had  their 
money's  worth.”  Comment  would  be  wasted  upon  the  taste 
which  allowed  such  stuff  as  this  to  be  written  and  published  as 
part  of  what  purported  to  be  a  criticism  on  the  performance  of 
Miss  Hardcastle  by  a  lady  who,  it  was  understood,  was  anxious 
to  put  her  powers  of  acting  to  a  serious  test.  It  was  no  doubt 
to  be  expected  that  many  spectators  would  go  to  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  on  this  occasion  led  merely  by  a  motive  of  curi¬ 
osity,  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Times  should 
write  of  this  curiosity  and  of  its  gratification  in  the  terms  just 
quoted.  What  followed  must  be  allowed  to  speak  entirely  for 
itself.  No  words  of  ours  could  add  anything  to  the  condemna¬ 
tion  which  every  line  of  it  carries  in  and  to  itself.  “Ex¬ 
quisite  purity  of  complexion  (remarkable  iu  this  lady)  un¬ 
aided  by  art  is  apt  to  become  paleness  on  the  stage.  The 
brightest  of  eyes  are  not  seen  to  advantage  across  the  footlights, 
but  the  finely-shaped  head,  the  classic  profile,  the  winning  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  features,  the  fascinating  smile,  the  musical  laugh, 
the  grace  of  the  figure — ‘  a  full-flowing  roundness  inclining  to 
length  ’ — these  are  gifts  which  the  public  in  a  theatre  can  appreciate 
as  well  as  the  privrleged  admirers  in  a  drawing-room,  and  the 
enthusiastic  applause  which  greeted  Mrs.  Langtry  on  her  entrance 
must  be  regarded  as  the  willing  eager  homage  to  the  far-famed 
beauty  as  well  as  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  debutante .” 
But  even  this  was  not  enough.  The  writer  must  needs  further 
show  the  versatility  of  his  accomplishments  by  exhibiting  his 
competence  to  compose  airy  descriptions  for  the  Magasin  des 
modes.  Miss  Hardcastle,  he  informed  us,  appeared  in  “  three  dresses. 
Her  first  dress  was  a  pink  and  yellow  brocade,  cut  low.  Her 
second,  a  sprigged  muslin,  and  a  hat  with  orange  ribands.  Her 
third,  a  grey  dress,  like  a  French  waiting-maid’s,  with  white 
muslin  cap  and  apron.  All  were  voted  becoming,  the  third  most 
of  all.”  Then  came  iu  an  attempt  at  a  scrap  of  critical  writing, 
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in  which  it  was  noted,  as  it  seemed,  with  surprise,  that  “  the 
merriment  ”  excited  by  Goldsmith’s  play  “  was  kept  up  continu¬ 
ously  to  the  end,  unchecked  by  the  reflection  that  many  of  the 
situations  were  more  farcical  than  comic’;  and  then  followed  a 
dismissal,  in  a  few  lines,  of  the  claims  to  consideration 
of  the  players  who  had  appeared  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  re¬ 
lieved  by  what  was  probably  meant  for  a  graceful  compliment  to 
an  actress  who  took  a  comparatively  minor  part.  It  is  happily 
not  often  that  English  journalism  descends  to  such  depths  as  have 
been  reached  in  the  article  upon  which  we  have  commented ; 
and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  impossible  to  pass  unnoticed  the 
publication  in  such  a  paper  as  the  Times  of  such  intolerable  and 
offensive  rubbish. 


REVIEWS. 


DEANE’S  BOOK  OF  WISDOM.* 

WE  have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Deane  that  is  not  derived 
from  sources  open  to  all ;  but  he  is  evidently  one  of  a  class 
of  English  clergymen  who  are  becoming  fewer  every  year  while  yet 
their  services  are  more  needed  now  than  ever — men  by  whom  the 
leisure  of  a  small  country  parish  is  regarded  as  at  once  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  an  incentive  for  literary  labour,  especially  of  that  kind 
which  is  concerned  with  the  exact  study  of  Holy  Scripture.  Our 
bishops  have  long  since  had  to  lock  up  their  libraries,  and  to 
become  the  mere  slaves  of  semi-secular  business.  One  very  learned 
prelate  is  said  to  have  declared  that  by  the  time  he  had  lived 
ten  years  longer  he  should  have  grown  to  be  the  most  ignorant 
clergyman  in  his  great  diocese ;  and  the  claims  of  a  large  and 
populous  parish  are  hardly  less  exacting  and  continuous  than  his. 
In  the  days  when  flower  shows  and  archery  clubs  and  lawn- 
tennis  parties  were  not  as  yet,  the  Church  found  in  her  rural 
parsonages  diligent  and  patient  scholars,  who  devoted  some  portion 
of  each  day  to  wholesome  or  holy  books,  because  they  rightly 
judged  that  “  the  priest’s  lips  should  keep  knowledge,”  and  had 
not  yet  come  to  think  that  theology,  the  queen  of  sciences,  could 
be  attained  to  by  instinct  or  intuition.  We  gather  from  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  this  volume  that  Mr.  Deane  belongs  to  this  elder  race, 
and  we  congratulate  him  heartily  on  the  pleasure  his  investigations 
must  have  given  him  in  their  prosecution,  as  well  as  on  their 
happy  and  fruitful  results.  Upon  no  branch  of  divine  learning 
could  his  toil  have  been  butter  bestowed  than  on  editing  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  by  far  the  most  important  and  suggestive  of  all  the 
treatises  which  compose  that  medley  of  works,  varying  as  widely 
as  possible  in  their  merit  and  value,  called  by  us  The  Apocrypha. 

Mr.  Deane  tells  us  that  his  attention  was  turned  to  this  book 
many  years  ago,  when  there  existed  no  Commentary  in  the  English 
language  that  treated  fully  of  it,  save  that  of  Arnald  (d.  1756), 
in  continuation  of  Patrick  and  Lowth  on  the  Old  Testament;  and 
Arnald,  with  abundance  of  erudition  and  diligence,  is  “  copious  in¬ 
deed,  but  cumbersome,  and  often  speculative  and  uncritical.”  The 
field,  therefore,  was  open  before  Mr.  Deane ;  and  he  has  occupied  it 
so  well  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  dislodged  from  ground  he 
has  fairly  made  his  own.  Ilis  prolegomena  are  very  elaborate,  and 
should  be  read  with  especial  care.  “  Viewing  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
as  an  important  product  of  Jewish  Alexandrine  thought,  it 
seemed  desirable  to  offer  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  taken  by 
Greek  philosophy  in  discussing  the  momentous  questions  with 
which  it  attempted  to  cope  ”  (Preface,  p.  6).  Hence,  in  a  section  of 
twenty-two  quarto  pages,  our  author,  on  this  subject  taking  Mr. 
Lewes  for  his  guide,  examines  in  a  summary,  but  by  no  means 
superficial,  manner,  the  physical  theories  of  teachers  who  preceded 
Socrates,  as  Thales,  Anaximander,  Pythagoras,  and  the  rest ;  next 
in  order,  the  practical  and  purely  ethical  tenets  of  Socrates  himself, 
and  the  speculations  of  Plato,  with  whom  “  universal  propositions, 
abstract  terms,  were  the  materials  upon  which  he  worked,  while 
in  his  search  for  truth  he  was  severely  logical,”  so  that  his  con¬ 
clusions,  being  drawn  from  different  premisses,  would  often  be 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  From  Aristotle,  “  a  less  devoutly 
religious  man  than  Plato,  one  who  seems  scarcely  to  have  believed 
in  a  personal  God,”  after  passing  notices  of  the  rival  sects  of 
Epicurus  and  of  Zeno,  the  New  Academy  is  reached,  each  of  these 
later  schools  being  recognized  as  in  its  way  a  kind  of  Prceparatio 
Eoangelica : — 

They  had  all  spiritualized  to  some  extent  the  popular  mode  of  regarding 
religion,  they  had  restored  a  certain  unity  in  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
essence,  and  had  given  man  hopes  of  redemption  from  the  blind  power  of 
nature,  and  an  elevation  to  a  secure  and  higher  life.  But  here  they  stopped. 
They  offered  these  as  mere  speculative  opinions.  The  best  of  philosophies 
had  yet  to  learn  that  humility  which  a  better  religion  teaches  ;  and  till 
this  was  received  and  acquiesced  in,  men  might  argue  and  criticize  and 
theorize,  but  they  would  never  arrive  at  the  truth. 

It  was  at  Alexandria,  that  mighty  colluvies  of  Eastern  and 
Western  civilization,  that  speculative  philosophy  first  came  in 
contact  with  revelation.  Mr.  Deane  had  already  noted  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two.  “  Theology  has  to  deal  with  faith, 
philosophy  with  research.”  They  may  both  flourish  side  by  side, 

*  204IA  2AAQMQN.  The  Book  of  Wisdom;  the  Greek  Text,  the 
Latin  Vtilgute,  and  the  Authorized  English  Version.  With  an  Introduction, 
Critical  Apparatus,  and  a  Commentary  by  William  J.  Deane,  M.A., 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Ashen,  Essex.  Oxford :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  1881. 


the  one  throwing  friendly  light  over  the  dark  places  of  the  other, 
as  in  the  writings  of  our  own  Cudworth  and  More,  and  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  metaphysical  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  always 
on  the  condition  that,  where  their  respective  provinces  are  found 
to  overlap,  philosophy  must  yield  place  to  her  nobler  sister.  This 
fundamental  principle  was  naturally  apprehended  only  by  slow 
degrees,  especially  among  Jewish  thinkers  like  Philo,  whose  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  results  of  Greek  philosophical  research  was  at 
least  as  great  as  his  reverence  for  the  religious  faith  of  his  own  people, 
or  for  the  national  ritual  to  which  in  his  distant  home  he  was  a 
comparative  stranger.  The  writer  of  this  Booh  of  Wisdom,  who 
can  never  have  been  identified  with  Philo  by  any  one  that  had 
moro  than  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  their  respective  works,  could  hardly  have  com¬ 
posed  it  elsewhere  than  in  Alexandria,  and  that  probably  a  full 
century  and  a  half  before  the  age  of  Philo.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
is  penetrated  with  a  deep  knowledge  as  well  of  the  facts  as  of 
the  style  of  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  other  hand,  “  a  Palestinian 
Hebrew  .  .  .  would  scarcely  have  possessed  so  thorough  a  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Greek  language  as  the  author  displays.”  The  grounds 
for  fixing  a  more  exact  date  for  this  composition  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  to  be  somewhat  precarious.  It  contains  no  trace  of  dis¬ 
tinctively  Christian  doctrine,  and  is  itself  plainly  referred  to  several 
times  over  in  the  New  Testament  ( e.g .  ch.  ii.  22  in  Matt.  xiii.  1 1 ; 
ch.  v.  18-20  in  Eph.  vi.  13-17  ;  ch.  vii.  26  in  Heb.  i.  3 ;  ch.  xv.  7 
in  Ilom.  ix.  21);  so  that  it  was  in  existence  and  even  in  wide 
repute  at  the  time  of  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospels  ;  while  its 
constant  use  of  the  Septuagint  version,  where  that  version  differs 
from  the  Hebrew,  forbids  our  assigning  it  to  a  higher  period  than 
B.C.  200,  about  which  time  that  famous  translation  was  brought 
to  a  completion.  Mr.  Deane  cites  his  test  examples  of  divergence 
from  the  Hebrew  in  favour  of  the  Greek  from  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  and  least  esteemed  portions  of 
the  Septuagint,  comparing  ch.  ii.  12  with  Isaiah  iii.  10,  and  ch. 
xv.  10  with  Isaiah  xliv.  20.  Between  these  extreme  limits 
of  B.c.  200  and  the  Christian  era  we  have  not  much  to 
guide  us.  There  are  several  notices  scattered  up  and  down 
this  book  of  seasons  of  trouble  and  persecution  (e.g.  ch.  iii.  1, 
4,5;  v.  i.,  &c.) ;  yet  the  only  persecutions  visited  specially  on 
Egyptian  Jews,  as  such,  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator  (b.c.  221-204),  as  related  in  the  Third  Book 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  or  Physcon,  about  b.c.  145 
(Josephus,  Apion,  ii.  5).  It  is  to  this  last  calamity  that  allusion 
seems  chiefly  to  be  made,  so  that  the  book  may  be  as  early  as  the 
second  century  b.c.  Certain  orthodox  divines  who  lived  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  biblical  study  in  England  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  prove  that  Wisdom  could  not  have  been  written  by  Solomon,  to 
whom  it  is  ascribed  in  the  title  of  nearly  all  our  manuscripts,  and 
whose  character  is  no  doubt  assumed  throughout.  We  should 
have  thought  it  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  the  assumption 
is  a  transparent  literary  fiction,  never  intended  to  deceive,  and 
seriously  deceiving  no  one.  The  writer,  whosoever  he  may  have 
been,  is  by  far  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  uninspired  writers 
before  Christ  came.  The  companion  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  appears 
cold  and  worldly  in  comparison.  Hence  the  veneration  accorded 
to  him  by  the  best  theologians  of  every  age,  from  Clement  of  Rome 
(Ep.  i.  27)  to  Isaac  Barrow,  who,  fresh  from  the  East  and  the 
study  of  St.  Chrysostom,  after  citing  passages  from  both,  thus 
concludes : — “  These  are  the  words  of  wise  Solomon,  in  the  Booh 
of  Wisdom  and  in  the  Proverbs.” 

The  body  of  this  edition  abundantly  answers  to  the  fair  promise 
of  the  Prolegomena.  Three  columns  on  each  page  contain  in 
parallel  lines  the  Greek  text  in  the  middle,  the  Latin  version  on 
the  left  side  of  the  page,  the  Authorized  English  translation  on 
the  right,  the  verse  notation  in  each  case  being  banished  to  the 
margin.  The  Latin  is  of  the  oldest  form,  untouched  by  Jerome, 
so  that  Sabatier  in  his  great  Latin  Bible  has  no  other  continuous 
translation  to  use  in  this  book  or  in  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Greek  is 
arranged  in  parallel  lines,  after  the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a 
practice  Mr.  Deane  has  borrowed  from  0.  T.  Fritzsche  (1871), 
much  to  our  regret.  Their  model  is  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  as 
edited  by  Baber,  but  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  desert  their 
model  (e.g.  ch.  xviii.  21,  22),  while  in  other  places  the  result  is  as 
bad  as  can  be  (e  g.  ch.  vii.  22,  23).  The  fact  is  that,  while  Eccle¬ 
siasticus  lends  itself  easily  to  such  an  arrangement,  Wisdom  does 
not.  After  the  first  few  chapters,  where  the  style  is  more  simple 
than  in  the  later  ones,  the  language  is  that  of  rhetorical  prose 
rather  than  of  poetry.  Grcecam  eloquentiam  redolet  is  Jerome’s 
fair  comment ;  and  of  Bishop  Lowth’s  epithets,  grandiloquus, 
cothurnatus,  tumulus,  we  respectfully  demur  to  the  third.  But 
the  book  is  not  verse,  and  should  not  be  printed  as  such.  Our 
editor  has  taken  much  pains  in  revising  the  Greek  text  by  means 
of  the  three  great  uncial  copies  (x  A.  B)  which  fortunately  are  all 
complete  throughout  this  book,  adopting  Fritzsche’s  collations  with 
a  wholesome  knowledge  of  their  sad  lack  of  accuracy.  He  adds 
to  these  the  celebrated  Paris  palimpsest  fragment  (C)  edited  by 
Tischeudorf,  which  contains  less  than  half  the  matter  (191  verses 
out  of  436) ;  an  uncial  manuscript  of  a  later  date,  imperfectly 
known  (23),  and  ten  cursive  copies  whose  readings  are  all  sup¬ 
plied  by  Parsons  in  Dean  Holmes’s  Septuagint,  one  of  them  (248) 
being,  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  parent  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott. 
He  annexes  also  notices  of  the  readings  of  Thilo’s  nine  manuscripts 
(1825).  It  is  highly  inconvenient  that  Mr.  Deane,  like  Fritzsche, 
chooses  for  the  capital  authorities  a  notation  peculiar  to  himself, 
instead  of  adopting  that  of  his  predecessors  in  this  department  of 
criticism.  In  forming  his  text  he  displays  both  judgment  and 
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skill,  calling  to  liis  aid  as  well  the  ancient  but  paraphrastic  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  contained  in  Walton's  Polyglott  as  an 
Armenian  translation  published  in  1827,  regarded  by  Canon 
Westcott  as  of  great  value,  and  characterized  by  our  author  as 
“  so  close  to  the  original  that  it  is  easy  to  see  what  reading  it 
has  followed.”  The  groundwork  of  the  text,  we  are  informed, 
is  the  Vatican  manuscript  (B),  as  edited  by  Vercellone  and 
Cozza,  but  still  left,  and  we  fear  likely  to  be  left,  destitute 
of  the  necessary  critical  notes.  To  B  the  late  uncial  (23) 
bears  much  resemblance,  and  Mr.  Deane’s  textual  decisions  seem 
rarely  at  fault.  He  has  nono  of  the  rashness  which  prompts 
Fritzsche,  and  that,  too,  in  cases  presenting  no  great  difficulty,  to 
resort  to  mere  conjecture,  but  abides  manfully  by  bis  authorities,  and 
in  his  notes  tries  to  make  the  best  of  them.  Thus,  in  c.xviii.  22  evUrjrre 
-0 v  oyk ov  follows  immediately  upon  a  somewhat  ornate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “  the  blameless  man  ”  Aaron  standing  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  (Num.  xvi.  47,  48).  What  may  o^Xon  here  mean  ? 
All  manuscripts  and  versions  read  the  word  ( turbcts ,  however,  in  the 
Vulgate),  except  that  two  cursive  copies  (157,  248),  dragging  after 
them  the  Gomplutensian  edition  and  English  Authorized,  borrow 
rt>v  oXodpevnvra  “the  destroyer”  from  ver.  25.  Fritzsche  tamely 
takes  into  his  text  Bauermeister's  guess  (1828)  ^oXo^.  ^r- 
Deaue,  we  are  sure,  hits  upon  the  true  sense,  “  lie  overcame  the 
commotion,  the  trouble,”  i.e.  the  plague,  and  the  sinfulness  that 
caused  it ;  a  meaning,  we  may  add,  familiar  enough  in  the  phrase 
X'yXon  7 Tapexav.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Greek  text 
let  us  gently  complain,  once  for  all,  of  numerous  typographical 
monstra,  such  as  seldom  issue  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  The 
following  specimens  will  suffice:  Si 'itrwpiv  [eVeSpEucrro/rn'],  p.  31; 
aldevTLKas  and  7 reLpwpcOa,  p.  38  ;  cridas,  ck.  ii.  5  ;  ay’ias,  ch.  xii. 
3  ;  opy-qs,  ch.  xviii.  25. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
-Authorized  English  Version,  which  is  quite  unworthy  to  occupy 
its  place  in  Mr.  Deane’s  third  column,  abreast  of  the  Greek. 
The  second  Cambridge  Company,  to  which  the  Apocrypha  was 
committed  in  King  James’s  revision,  did  its  part  hurriedly,  and  at 
times  with  almost  shameful  negligence.  Another  Committee, 
now  sitting  at  Cambridge,  and  composed  of  men  eminently  fitted 
for  the  task,  will  beyond  question  give  a  very  different  account  of 
this  Book  of  Wisdom.  Arnald  had  long  since  spoken  of  the 
demerits  of  our  present  version  in  terms  not  a  whit  too  strong : — 

The  English  translation  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  which  the  Church  now 
uses,  is  that  which  was  made  by  the  command  of  King  James  I. ;  but, 
though  seven  very  considerable  persons  were  employed  in  the  work,  yet  it 
is  surprising  to  observe  in  how  many  places  it  is  faulty  and  imperfect.  In 
that  ofthe  Book  of  Wisdom  the  language  is  not  only  bad,  but  thesense  often 
obscure  and  intricate ;  and,  though  some  allowance  may  be  made  on 
account  of  the  faultiness  of  the  text,  which  might  in  particular  passages 
occasion  the  obscurity  of  our  version,  yet  often,  where  the  original  is  pure, 
clear,  and  intelligible,  the  translators  have  not  only  fallen  short  of  the 
force  and  beauty  of  it,  but  have  unaccountably  mistaken  the  sense  ;  and 
where  the  Greek  happens  to  be  equivocal,  and  will  admit  of  different 
meanings,  have  frequently  taken  the  worst  and  most  foreign  to  the  context. 
The  translation  of  the  first  part  is  much  the  best  executed  ;  but  the  three 
last  (sic)  chapters  betray  great  negligence,  and  seem  to  come  from  a  hasty,  I 
had  almost  said  an  unskilful,  hand. — Preface. 

Arnald  hardly  seems  to  know  that  the  worst  errors  of  King 
James’s  Apocrypha  are  survivals  from  the  Bishops’  (1572)  and 
even  from  Coverdale’s  (1535)  Bibles,  which  have  been  left  un¬ 
touched  in  places  where  almost  any  change  would  have  been  for 
the  better.  In  regard  to  the  text,  it  needed  a  keener  critical  in¬ 
stinct  than  John  Bois  (d.  1643)  and  his  colleagues  were  gifted 
with  to  discern  the  excellence  of  that  represented  in  the  Roman 
Septuagint  of  1586,  grounded,  as  we  now  know,  on  the  great 
Codex  Vaticanus.  Yet  they  follow  it,  after  the  Aldine  edition 
(1518),  in  the  margin  of  ch.  xv.  5  (oveiSos  for  ope£ty),  and  in 
several  other  places ;  and  the  Roman  edition  (not  on  this  occasion 
in  agreement  with  the  Vatican  copy)  in  ch.  xiv.  25  (rravras  for 
77 aura).  Elsewhere  they  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  Complu- 
tensian  (1517)  and  its  prototype  (248),  a  cursive  manuscript  of  no 
great  age.  Respecting  the  Authorized  text  we  have  but  one  word 
more  to  say.  If  Mr.  Deane  decided  to  reprint  it,  he  should  have 
taken  care  to  resort  to  the  Bibles  of  16 1 1  in  preference  to  modern 
editions,  at  least  wheresoever  the  latter  are  obviously  wrong. 
Such  a  case  is  ch.  iii.  14,  where  the  mark  of  reference  should 
precede  “  in  ”  (as  it  does  in  the  earliest  issue  of  1611),  not  follow 
it.  Inch.  x.  10  “travails”  (po^doty)  should  surely  he  read  with 
the  Bibles  of  161-1, 1613,  not  “  travels,”  as  in  1612  and  later  hooks; 
compare  ch.  vi.  14.  So  in  ch.  xvi.  18  we  would  restore  “some¬ 
times”  (77-ore)  ;  in  ch.  xviii.  9,  “  alike  ”  of  1611  is  clearer  than 
“like”  of  1629;  and  why  (with  1638)  interpolate  “and”  before 
“  another”?  The  marginal  tyrant ,  ch.  xiv.  16,  is  apparently  a  mis¬ 
print;  but  in  ver.  21,  marg.,  “That  is”  from  Junius  should  be 
inserted  rather  than  “Or”  of  1612.  Mr.  Deane  would  think  us 
unreasonable  if  we  tried  to  recall  “  unperl'ect,”  ch.  iv.  5 ;  “  im¬ 
properly,”  ch.  v.  16,  marg.,  “uncorruptible,”  ch.  xii.  1  ;  but 
“  brickie”  (ch.  xv.  13),  not  “  brittle,”  held  its  own  up  to  1762. 

The  new  translation  which  Mr.  Deane  lacked  resolution  to 
attempt  was  essayed  by  two  writers  in  18S0,  after  his  text  (not 
his  notes)  had  probably  been  printed  off  That  executed  by  Dr. 
Bissell,  of  Edinburgh,  we  have  not  seen,  hut  from  the  specimens 
cited  by  our  author,  we  should  judge  that  our  loss  has  not  been 
great.  Canon  W.  R.  Ckurton’s  edition,  undertaken  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Mr.  Deane  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  before  publication,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  worth  much  if 
sufficient  time  and  pams  have  been  spent  upon  it.  Mr.  Deane’s 
Commentary  is  very  full  and  scholarlike,  seldom  missing  any 


point,  whether  of  criticism,  grammar,  or  interpretation,  wkieli 
needs  to  be  elucidated.  In  illustrating  the  tough  metaphor  in 
ch.  iv.  3,  he  might  as  well  have  glanced  at  the  strange  occasion 
on  which  one  Dr.  Shaw  took  it  for  his  text  at  St.  Paul’s ;  hut  it 
is  rare  enough  to  find  him  pass  over  anything  that  is  really  to  his 
purpose.  The  English  Church  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  work 
as  this,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  private  be  noticed  clergyman  ; 
and  we  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Deane  ere  long  in  the  same  path  of 
study — perhaps  in  a  new  and  much-needed  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus. 


EVANS’S  LEICESTERSHIRE  WORDS.* 

WE  are  very  far  from  questioning  the  value  of  the  publications 
of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  or  from  wishing  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  merits  of  this  volume  on  Leicestershire  words  and  say¬ 
ings.  We  can  very  readily  believe  that  Mr.  Evans  has  added 
much  important  matter  to  the  collection  as  it  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  his  father  in  1848;  hut  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  chief  improvement  is  to  he  found  in  the  mere  number  of  entries 
which  have  enlarged  the  list  from  a  little  more  than  twelve  hundred 
to  more  than  three  thousand.  Mr.  Evans  admits  that  many  of 
the  words  now  included  in  the  vocabulary  were  deliberately  re¬ 
jected  by  his  father  as  belonging  to  the  English  language  rather 
than  to  the  Leicestershire  dialect.  The  dialect  which  for  con¬ 
venience  sake  maybe  called  that  of  Leicesteishire  is  not,  indeed,  to 
he  judged  in  the  same  way  with  the  dialects  of  the  extreme  North 
and  South ;  but  even  thus  it  is  not  easy  to  catch  the  principle 
which  has  guided  Mr.  Evans  in  his  classification.  It  is  impossible, 
he  asserts,  to  define  a  scientific  frontier  between  standard  and  pro¬ 
vincial  English  ;  and  this  is  indisputably  true.  But  he  has  felt 
himself  justified,  he  adds,  in  annexing,  as  the  rightful  property  of 
his  native  county,  “  every  word  and  idiom  that  came  in  his  way  to 
which  a  fair  title  could  be  made  out,  although  a  number  of  other 
dialects  might  have  an  equal  right  to  advance  the  same  claim.” 

This  sentence,  plain  though  it  seems  to  be,  scarcely  carries  its 
meaning  with  it.  No  doubt  Mr.  Evans  has  met  with  every  word 
given  in  his  list ;  hut  we  are  not  told  whether  he  restricts  him¬ 
self  to  words  which  have  been  obtained  by  himself  or  by 
others  from  the  actual  talk  of  the  people,  or  whether  his  limits 
include  words  found  in  manuscripts  or  in  books,  whether  he 
restricts  himself  to  the  writings  of  Leicestershire  men,  and 
whether  he  draws  any  distinction  between  what  they  may  have 
written  as  Leicestershire  men  and  what  they  may  have  penned  as 
bred  or  educated  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  A  large  license 
must  certainly  he  allowed  to  those  who  compile  such  lists  as  the 
present  one  ;  but  when  a  given  word  is  used  in  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  when  there  is,  so  far  as  we  may  see,  no  difference  of  meaning 
attached  to  it  in  Leicestershire,  and  when  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  word  was  first  obtained  from  Leicestershire, 
and  then  spread  over  the  other  counties,  it  is  not  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  word  should  be  included  in  the  Glossary.  If  it 
illustrates  any  notion  or  saying  or  superstition  in  anyway  peculiar 
to  the  county,  it  might  fairly  he  placed  in  the  list  of  proverbs 
and  phrases  which  Mr.  Evans  gives  at  the  end  of  his  volume ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  he  taken  as  a  reason  for  regarding  the  word  as 
in  any  sense  the  peculiar  property  of  the  county.  We  may  take 
the  word  planet.  In  the  Glossary  we  have  under  this  heading 
the  following  entry : — “ 1  To  rain  by  planets,’  said  of  rain  that 
comes  down  partially,  wetting  one  field  and  leaving  another  close 
adjoining  quite  dry.  ‘  But  why  by  planets,  my  friend  ?  ’  asked  I. 
‘  Why,  don’t  you  know  ?  ’  said  my  informant,  ‘  it’s  all  along  o’  the 
planets.’”  If  this  explanation  be  peculiar  to  Leicestershire,  it 
should  go  under  the  head  of  phrases  or  sayings,  not  in  the  list  of 
words ;  and  accordingly  in  the  list  of  “  Proverbs,  rhymes,  &c.,” 
we  have  the  entry  “  It  rains  by  planets,”  with  a  quotation  from 
Ray,  accounting  for  the  phrase  on  two  different  grounds.  Why 
are  the  two  entries  needed  ?  There  is  no  change  in  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  planets,  the  very  phrase  implying  that  the 
speaker  regards  them  as  wandering  stars.  All  that  is  peculiar 
is  the  idea  that  they  cause  partial  showers.  We  might  fairly 
say  that  the  word  planet  ought  not  to  be  given  in  the  Glossary 
of  any  English  or  Teutonic  dialect,  and  that  it  must  he  in¬ 
serted  in  English  dictionaries  only  because  a  dictionary  aims  at 
giving  the  whole  store  of  words  used  by  a  people,  whether  these 
words  be  their  own  or  be  mere  borrowings  from  others.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  spare  the  word  “  planets,”  but  as  it  is  not  a 
Leicestershire  word,  so  neither  is  it  an  English  word. 

Still  less  are  we  able  to  see  why  the  Glossary  should  contain 
the  entry  “  Tyburn-tippet,”  of  which  we  are  told  merely  that 
it  means  a  hangman's  halter.  Mr.  Evans  adds  to  this  explanation 
a  quotation  from  one  of  Latimer’s  sermons.  “The  Bishop  of 
Rome  sent  him  a  Cardinal’s  hat.  119  should  have  had  a  Tyburn- 
tippet,  a  halfpenny-halter,  and  all  such  proud  prelates.”  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  Latimer’s  knowledge  of  Tyburn-tippets  was  due 
to  the  place  of  his  birth  or  of  his  early  schooling  ?  Is  there  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  phrase  would  have  been  by  itself 
intelligible  to  the  common  folk  of  Leicestershire  ?  Latimer  in  his 
sermon  interprets  the  phrase  by  the  words  “  a  halfpenny-halter  ”  ; 
but,  if  the  explanation  was  needed,  in  what  sense  can  the  word  he 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  county  ?  We  fail  to  see  any  stronger 
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reason  for  the  insertion  of  Bogey,  which  is  said  to  mean  “  an  ap¬ 
parition,  ghost,  diabolic  spectre,  Old  Bogey  being  the  prince  of 
darkness  himself.”  Here,  again,  we  have  a  word  which  belongs 
neither  to  Leicestershire  nor  to  England;  bat  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  in  Leicestershire  precisely  agrees  with  the  meaning 
attached  to  it  elsewhere  ;  and  if  the  dark  unused  coal-cellar  under 
the  schoolroom  at  Bosworth  was  known  as  the  bogey-hole,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  we  get  from  this  fact  when  bogey-holes 
are  to  be  found  perhaps  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  Some¬ 
thing  may  be  said  for  the  insertion  of  “  build  ”  in  the  sense  of 
frame  or  form  (“  Ah  nivver  see  a  sooch  a  build  ”),  although  the 
'Galloway  tailor  in  Scott's  Guy  Mannering  speaks  of  the  out-of- 
the-way  build  of  Dominie  Sampson  ;  but  in  the  entry  “  Apple- 
turnover  ”  we  fail  to  see  any  difference  in  the  Leicestershire  usage 
•either  as  to  the  word  or  the  thing  from  the  usage  of  other  parts 
of  England.  The  case  is  altered  when,  under  the  heading  “  April 
fool,”  we  find  that  in  Leicestershire  talk  a  man  may  be  made  an 
April  fool  in  any  month  of  the  year  ;  but  even  this  peculiarity, 
which  would  call  for  notice  in  the  roll  of  proverbs  or  phrases, 
scarcely  justifies  the  appearance  of  the  word  in  the  Glossary. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  entry  “  Beetle,”  under  which  we 
have  simply  two  quotations  from  Latimer  and  Hall,  giving  the 
phrase  “  blind  as  a  beetle.”  No  doubt  the  phrase  may  have  been 
used  in  Leicestershire  for  centuries,  as  it  may  have  been  used  else¬ 
where  ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  a  reason  for  inserting  it  in  Glossaries  of 
all  the  dialects  of  England,  wo  can  but  say  that  of  the  making  of 
such  books  there  will  be  either  no  end  or  a  very  distant  one. 

But  we  need  scarcely  say  that  to  a  vast  number  of  entries 
in  the  Glossary  these  remarks  do  not  apply,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  in  a  high  degree  interesting  and  valuable.  There  is 
good  reason  for  giving  tne  word  “  cleverthrough  ”  in  the  sense  of 
right  or  straight  through,  on  the  strength  of  a  sentence  from 
Macaulay’s  “  Antiquities  of  Claybrook  ” — “  I  shall  next  ways  go 
clever  through  Ullesthorpe.”  Macaulay  speaks  of  the  expression 
as  being  in  common  use.  Mr.  Evans  remarks  that  he  has  never 
heard  it  himself  or  knows  anybody  who  has.  “  If,”  he  adds,  “  the 
theory  of  a  printer's  blunder  were  admissible  in  the  case  of  so 
carefully  edited  a  work,  I  should  have  concluded  that  the  author 
wrote  ‘  clean  through.’  ”  If,  again,  we  take  the  expression  “  finger- 
pillory,”  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Leicestershire  in  either 
portion  of  the  compound  word ;  but  it  is  needful  to  note  that  in 
the  church  of  St.  Helen's,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  an  instrument  so 
called  was  used  for-the  punishment  of  disorderly  children.  A  lid 
closed  down  on  the  lingers,  which  were  so  bent,  that  the  hand 
could  not  be  removed  while  the  lid  remained  shut.  Its  action, 
we  are  told,  caused  no  pain,  and  was  very  effective.  It  might 
perhaps  be  well  if  the  revival  of  a  punishment  so  harmless  could 
be  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  others  which  are  both  harsh 
and  mischievous.  Nor  do  we  quarrel  with  the  entry  “  Besogne, 
s.b.  business.”  Of  this  Mr.  Evans  says  simply  that  “  One  old  lady 
only,  who  followed  the  profession  of  charwoman,  have  I  ever  heard 
use  this  word ;  but  with  her  it  was  habitual,  ‘  Mind  your  own 
besogne.’”  But  we  are  not  told  whether  the  old  woman  had 
always  lived  within  the  range  of  the  Leicestershire  dialect. 

It  is  something  to  learn  that  in  Leicestershire  “  bleak”  answers 
strictly  to  the  German  bleich.  It  denotes,  not  exposure  to  biting 
winds,  but  the  lack  of  colour  caused  by  illness.  “  A’s  a  good  bit 
better ;  but  a  looks  very  bleak  yet.”  “  Brig,”  which  we  get  in 
Midlothian  English,  is,  we  are  told,  as  common  as  “  bridge,”  and 
carries  us  also  to  the  High  Dutch  form.  So  also  does  lig,  in  the 
sense  of  lying  or  speaking  falsely.  “  You  thought  a  lig,  Loike 
Hudson’s  pig,”  is,  it  seems,  a  common  Leicestershire  saying ;  and, 
if  it  be  asked  what  Hudson’s  pig  thought,  the  answer  will  be, 
Whoy,  a  thought  as  they  was  a-gooin’  to  kill  him,  an’  they 
oon’y  run  a  ring  threw  it  nooze.”  Tarpawling,  Mr.  Evans  tells  us, 
is  inserted,  not  so  much  for  any  dialectal  significance,  as  for  the 
sake  of  giving  a  quotation  which  may  throw  light  on  the  origin  of 
the  word.  This  passage  speaks  of  “  a  perfect  seaman,  a  kind  of 
interpaulin”  ;  and  Mr.  Evans  suggests  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  may  be  a  variant  of  purlins,  the  inter-purlins  or  interpawl- 
ings  being  the  temporary  covering  of  oiled  or  tarred  canvas  spread 
between  them  to  keep  out  the  wet.  The  name,  he  thinks,  may 
have  been  transferred  from  the  spaces  to  the  material  which 
•covered  them.  “  On  the  other  hand,”  he  adds,  “  ‘  pauling  ’  seems 
to  be  used  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  covering  of  a  cart  or  waggon, 
and  Halliwell  gives  ‘  palliones,  tents,  Northumbr.,’  so  that  tar¬ 
pawling  perhaps  may  be  only  a  var.  of  tarred  pavilioning,  or  tent- 
cloth.” 

The  reader  who  takes  up  this  book  with  the  notion  of  finding 
notices  of  the  origin,  or  even  the  history,  of  the  words  entered  in 
the  Glossary  will  be  disappointed.  He  will  find  a  few  explana¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  instance  just  cited  of  tar-pawling;  but  Mr.  Evans 
warns  us  in  the  preface  that  be  has  “  eschewed  etymology,  with  a 
rigour  almost  superstitious ;  and  the  exceptional  instances  in  which 
a  derivation  is  suggested  in  no  case  trench  upon  the  special  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  etymologist.”  But,  without  trespassing  on  this 
domain,  there  is  abundance  of  interest  to  be  found  in  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Leicestershire  grammar  and  in  the  Leicestershire 
utterance  of  vowels  and  consonants.  In  his  excellent  remarks  on 
the  geographical  and  local  names  of  the  county  Mr.  Evans  notices, 
as  belonging  to  a  time  seemingly  much  later  than  that  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  legend  which  has  gathered  round  the  names 
of  Mountsorrel,  Wanlip,  Burstall,  and  Belgrave.  The  earlier 
name  of  this  last  place  was  Merdegrave  ;  the  change  to  Belgrave 
must,  he  thinks,  have  been  the  work  of  a  Norman  owner.  But, 
whenever  the  change  may  have  been  made,  the  story  goes  that  a 


certain  giant,  named  Bel,  vowed  that  he  would  reach  Leicesler 
from  Mountsorrel  in  three  leaps.  At  Mountsorrel,  then,  he 
mounted  his  sorrel  steed.  “  One  leap  carried  him  as  far  as 
Wanlip  in  safety;  but  on  essaying  a  second  he  burst  all — his 
harness,  his  horse,  and  himself — at  Burstall.  In  spite  of  this  mis¬ 
adventure,  Bel  drove  his  spurs  into  his  dying  charger,  aud  at¬ 
tempted  the  third  leap.  But  the  effort  was  too  great.  Steed  and 
rider  dropped  dead  together,  a  mile  and  a  half  short  of  Leicester, 
and  are  buried  together  in  one  grave  at  Belgrave.”  Whatever  be 
the  value  of  this  tale  in  other  respects,  it  proves,  Mr.  Evans 
rightly  adds,  that  the  Leicestershire  pronunciation  of  one  and  leap 
(Wanlip)  has  remained  unchanged  since  the  days  when  the  story 
was  put  together. 

Of  the  introduction  we  can  only  say  briefly  that  it  is  admirable. 
Mr.  Evans  ha3  traced  with  the  greatest  clearness  the  streams  of 
circumstance  which  determined  the  relations  of  Leicestershire 
speech  with  that  of  Northumbria  and  Wessex,  and  ended  by 
making  the  Leicestershire  dialect  the  standard  speech  of  English¬ 
men.  Excellent  as  this  introduction  is,  its  matter  is  scarcely  a 
subject  of  controversy.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  Nornum 
Conquest,  will  be  well  prepared  to  admit  Mr.  Evans’s  conclusions. 
They  may  perhaps  also  share  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  speaks 
of  the  dialect  as  “  the  Boy  born  to  be  King  ”  : — 

Every  mishap  that  threatens  disgrace  and  death  in  reality  hut  hoists 
him  higher  and  higher  up  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  throne,  until,  almost 
before  the  shrewd  and  kindly  peasant  becomes  conscious  of  his  destiny,  the 
old  discomlited  royalties  are  fain  to  kneel  before  him,  where  he  sits  palled 
in  purple  and  crowned  with  gold,  grasping  the  inevitable  sceptre  in  his 
great  brown  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  the  girdled  robe  and  cross,  the 
chosen  lord  of  realms  which  the  “vast  of  night  ”  is  not  broad  enough  to 
overshadow. 

The  dialect  of  the  Leicestershire  gentleman  became,  as  Mr. 
Evans  says,  the  English  language.  Whether  this  language  will 
outlive  the  assaults  of  fine  writers  and  fine  speakers,  who  are  fast 
degrading  it  to  a  wretched  jargon,  we  cannot  tell. 


LIFE  OF  SIU  WILLIAM  GOMM.* 

WE  do  not  often  come  across  letters  at  once  so  manly,  modest, 
animated,  aud  picturesque  as  those  which  go  to  make  up 
the  bulk  of  this  volume.  They  were  addressed — the  larger  part 
of  them — by  Sir  William  Gomm,  from  scenes  of  war  and  horror 
in  Flanders  and  the  Peninsula,  to  his  only  sister  at  home.  The 
correspondence  opens  with  the  year  1799,  and  is  not  carried  in  this 
volume  later  down  than  1815,  which  saw  the  close  of  Sir  William 
Gomm’s  actual  fighting  career.  In  the  former  year  he  writes  to 
an  aunt,  in  reply  to  kindly  words  of  counsel : — 

Think  not  that  whilst  I  strive  to  discharge  my  military  duties  I  shall 
forget  my  religious  ones.  I  have  always  thought  that  he  who  observes  the  * 
former  and  disregards  the  latter  is  at  best  but  a  civilized  brute.  He  who 
wishes  to  be  styled  a  “great  man”  must,  in  my  opinion,  look  upon  his 
religion  as  the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  Courage,  humanity,  clemency, 
and  all  other  virtues  that  constitute  the  “hero”  will  necessarily  follow. 
The  character  of  Kolia  in  Fizarro  (which  I  suppose  you  have  read)  is  that 
which  I  should  choose  to  follow.  1  can  never  enough  admire  it. 

We  quote  this  extract  partly  because  it  is  a  remarkable  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  boy  of  fourteen,  but  cbiefly  because  the  boy 
carried  out  in  their  integrity  the  principles  be  thus  early  ex¬ 
pressed,  through  a  life  of  ninety  years,  till  he  died  crowned  with 
honour.  The  present  generation  of  officers  has  fallen  upon  slow 
times  ;  for  young  Gomm  was  gazetted  ensign  before  he 
was  ten,  obtained  his  lieutenant’s  commission  before  he  was 
eleveu,  and  was  fighting  the  French  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the 
time  he  reached  fourteen.  He  writes  home  after  the  fight : — “  A 
bullet  just  grazed  the  corner  of  my  left  eye.  It  gave  me  a  little 
headache ;  but  there  is  not  even  remaining  the  least  mark  now, 
which  I  am  very  sorry  for.”  Nothing  at  this  time,  aud  for  many 
years  later,  appears  to  have  afforded  him  so  much  satisfaction  as  a 
really  good.  “  hammer  and  tongs ”  business  with  the  French;  not 
that  he  seems  to  have  borne  his  enemies  the  least  ill  will — indeed 
he  seems  rather  to  have  liked  them — but  what  he  enjoyed  was  the 
“  fun  of  the  thing.”  And  he  liked  it  all  the  more  if  the  weather 
was  tine.  One  great  battle  was  made  actually  “disagreeable  ”  for 
him  because  it  rained  most  of  the  time.  There  is  not  the  faintest 
tinge  of  affectation  in  any  such  expressions;  the  writer  writes 
just  as  he  feels  ;  aud,  indeed,  his  letters  would  be  more  interesting 
if  he  were  not  so  reticent  about  himself. 

The  attention  of  readers  will  naturally  be  most  attracted 
to  that  part  of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  great  events  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  on  the  plains  of  Belgium.  The  criticism 
offered  is  always  temperate ;  the  ability  and  courage  of  the 
enemy  are  readily  allowed ;  though  the  wanton  cruelty  and 
rapacity  which  stained  the  characters  and  dimmed  the  renown 
of  such  leaders  as  Massena,  for  instance,  never  fail  to  evoke 
the  writer's  indignant  and  heartfelt  reprobation.  There  are  two 
curious  prophecies,  placed  for  contrast  in  juxtaposition,  which 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting.  On  one  occasion,  before  Ciudad 
Hodrigo  in  1812,  Sir  W.  Gomm  had  Lord  Wellington  for  vis-a-vis 
at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of  the  generals : — 

I  listened  [writes  Sir  William]  to  Wellington  while  propounding  his 
opinion  ns  to  what  are  the  characteristics  of  a  really  great  man — freedom 
from  all  double  dealing,  equivocation,  subterfuge,  and  so  forth — evidentlv 
levelling  the  shafts  of  his  criticism  at  Buonaparte  ;  and  lie  wound  up  liis 
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lecture  by  declaring  it  to  be  Ills  deliberate  conviction  that  French  domina¬ 
tion,  then  seemingly  established  ad  infinitum  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
was  based  upon  shifting  sand,  essent i  illy  rotten  at  its  foundation,  and 
sustained  by  fraud,  bad  faith,  and  inline  isurable  extortion  ;  and  that  it 
only  required  an  honest  understanding  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  so 
downtrodden,  to  put  an  end  to  the  must  contemptible  tyranny  that  ever 
oppressed  the  civilized  world.  I  well  remember  the  energetic  utterance  of 
these  closing  expressions  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  large  dinner  party. 

The  second  is  more  generally  known  : — 

It  was  in  1809  that  Napoleon  wrote  to  Massena,  then  invading  Por¬ 
tugal  : — “  Sweden  has  lost,  through  licr  alliance  with  England,  the  linest 
and  most  important  of  her  provinces.  This  is  a  new  example  to  kings  that 
an  alliance  with  England  will  lead  them  to  ruin.  When  i  shall  show 
myself  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  the  terrified  Leopard  will  seek  the  ocean  to 
avoid  disgrace,  defeat,  and  death.  The  triumph  of  my  arms  will  bo  the 
triumph  of  good  over  that  of  evil,  of  moderation,  of  order,  and  of  morality 
over  anarchy,  civil  war,  and  destructive  passion  1” 

Sir  William  Gomm  is  usually  far  more  lenient  in  his  judgments 
upon  the  Spanish  armies  and  people  than  are  English  historians 
generally.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  be  saw  a  great  deal  of 
both,  and  was  frequently  employed  ou  duties  which  took  him 
among  them.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  when  recalling  the  often 
fierce  and  contemptuous  invectives  of  Napier  and  Alison,  to  read  : — ■ 
“  I  declare  I  have  never  seen  the  Spaniards  otherwise  than  con¬ 
ciliating  when  we  ourselves  have  known  how  to  behave.”  Of 
Castanos,  whom  Napier  terms  “  slow  and  arrogant,”  Sir  W.  Gomm 
writes,  “  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Castanos,  and  I  like  him  very 
much.  I  dare  say  be  does  not  want  intelligence  or  activity  as  a 
soldier.  But  ” — and  here  we  seem  to  see  some  explanation  of 
British  impatience  with  and  contempt  for  Spaniards — “but  we 
are  always  looking  out  for  heroes  and  thunderbolts  of  war 
iu  this  country,  and  we  are  out  of  humour  with  anything 
else.”  “Oastaiios,”  he  says  again,  “is  friendly  to  the  English, 
not  only  from  principle,  hut  evidently  from  inclination.”  It  is  not 
in  the  courtesy  of  our  nation  to  make  allowances  for  the  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  other  peoples.  We  are  too  apt  to  thrust  our  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  upon  them,  with  the  invariable  consequence  of  arousing  the 
most  intense  dislike.  “  Nowhere,”  says  Sir  "W.  Gomm,  “  is  our 
ill-breeding  (to  use  it  gently)  more  conspicuous  than  when  we  in¬ 
trude  upon  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Portuguese,  as  we  some¬ 
times  do.  I  really  believe  it  is  often  done  through  ignorance ;  hut 
it  is  very  disgusting.”  And  he  proceeds  to  say  liow  his  brother 
officers  would  “  appear  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  same 
humour  as  people  go  to  llrury  Lane  to  cry  down  or  support  a  new 
play.”  While  speaking  of  the  Peninsula  we  may  point  out  to  the 
editor  of  this  hook  a  slight  error  into  which  he  has  fallen.  At 
page  15  lie  says,  “  the  French  were  completely  routed  at  Fuentes 
d’Onor.”  At  page  215  we  read,  “  Wellington  himself  admitted 
that,  had  Buonaparte  been  there,  the  allies  would  have  suffered  a 
signal  defeat.”  As  it  was,  the  French  were  never  so  nearly  win- 
,  ring  as  on  that  day.  “  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,”  says 
Napier.  The  work,  we  may  say  here,  is  admirably  edited.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  fill  in,  briefly  and  completely,  the  intervals  of 
Sir  W.  Gomm’s  correspondence  with  explanatory  matter. 

Sir  William  Gomm’s  “  Journal  of  the  Operations  of  the  Army 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  from  June  15  to  August  8,  1815," 
is  interesting  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  since  it  was  penned 
while  actually  on  the  march  to  Paris  after  Waterloo.  In  that 
battle  the  writer  was  hotly  engaged.  “  I  received,”  says  he, 
writing  to  his  sister,  “  two  blows  which  are  of  no  consequence, 
and  had  two  horses  wounded,  which  is  of  great  consequence  ;  and 
I  am  so  hoarse  at  hurraing  all  yesterday  that  I  can  scarcely 
articulate.”  The  journal  is  very  brief,  hut  it  is  remarkably  accurate, 
considering,  or  perhaps  because,  the  world  was  not  then  flooded 
with  Waterloo  histories,  stories,  legends,  and  enigmas.  It  was  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  writer  in  after  years,  on  routing  out 
from  an  old  drawer  “  this  sketchy  and  sadly  rusty-looking 
memoir,”  to  find  that'1  iu  all importantdetails upon  wlrickittouches 
it  was  not  ‘  exaggerating’  in  the  heat  of  exultation,  nor  ‘  setting 
down  aught  in  malice,’  and  was  at  mortal  variance  only  with  such 
versions  as  have  provoked  it  to  break  its  rest  in  the  present  instance.” 
He  alludes  here  to  the  “  fanfaronnades  recently  put  forth  for  the 
dreamy  consolation  of  compatriots  and  the  grave  amusement 
of  all  the  world  beside,  by  those  consummate  masters  of 
fiction — Victor  Hugo  and  Tfliers.”  There  is  one  assertion  in 
the  journal  which  is  sure  to  provoke  not  only  comment  but  sharp 
criticism ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  re-reading  his  memoir 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Sir  William  Gomm  qualified  one  or 
two  of  his  former  remarks,  but  left  the  assertion  we  refer  to  as 
it  was.  It  is  this  : — 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  [on  Waterloo  Jay]  the  Prussians  are  ob¬ 
served  advancing  upon  the  rigfit  flank  of  the  enemy’s  position,  but  their 
firing  is  still  distant.  The  Prussian  columns  .  .  .  although  the)'  had 

happily  surmounted  all  obstacles,  and  were  rapidly  gaining  ground  upon 
the  main  position  of  the  enemy  above  Planchenoit  by  7  o’clock,  had  not 
formed  their  junction  with  our  left  wing  until  the  third  and  desperate 
attack  made  by  the  Imperial  Guard  upon  the  British  line  had  been  com 
pletely  repulsed,  and  the  enemy  was  in  total  rout  in  our  front. 

(The  italics  are  ours.)  This  assertion  is  all  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  seeing  that  Sir  W.  Gomm  was  on  the  British  left,  in 
the  very  best  position  for  observing  what  occurred  in  the  Prussian 
quarter;  and  being  a  Stall'  officer,  and  continually  engaged 
on  our  left  in  various  duties,  such  an  important  event 
as  the  advent  of  our  allies  ou  the  scene  could  not  have 
passed  unnoticed,  "We  fear  that  M.  Thiers,  without  any 
need  for  romancing,  would  have  made  short  work  of  Sir 
W.  Gomm’s  belief.  Marshal  Soult  writes  to  Grouchy  as  early 
as  one  o’clock,  “  Nous  croyons  apercevoir  le  corps  de  Bulow  sur 


les  hauteurs  de  St.  Lambert.”  Shortly  after,  Lobau,  with  no  less 
than  10,000  men,  was  sent  from  in  front  of  the  British  to 
oppose  the  Prussian  advance.  This  fact  iu  itself  is  sufficient  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  early  and  immense  effects  produced  by  Prussian  co¬ 
operation.  Their  firing  was  certainly  distant — or  rather,  it  did 
not  proceed  from  large  masses — down  to  as  late  as  4  or  4.30  p.m.  ; 
hut  the  pressure  of  their  coming  arrival  had  been  felt  by  the 
French  long  before.  So  far  from  the  Imperial  Guard  having  been 
routed  before  the  Prussians  effected  a  junction  with  our  men,  the 
projectiles  from  Bulow’s  guns  had  been  falling  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Guard  while  posted  in  reserve,  near  La  Belle  Alliance.  And  there 
was  time  afterwards  for  Bulow’s  first  troops  to  be  repulsed,  and 
for  him  to  attack  again  with  his  entire  corps,  and  for  half  of 
Pirch’s  corps  to  arrive  and  become  desperately  engaged  before  the 
Guard  made  its  onslaught.  But  since  the  appearance,  in  1866, 
of  the  late  Colonel  0.  C.  Ckesney’s  admirable  monograph  on 
Waterloo,  the  question  as  to  the  share  taken  by  the  Prussians  in 
winning  the  battle  may  he  held  to  he  definitely  settled.  Their 
loss  was  over  six  thousand  men ;  and,  as  there  was  no  serious 
stand  made  by  the  French  after  the  defeat  of  the  Guard,  that  loss 
must  have  been  experienced  in  previous  hard  fighting. 

Sir  William  Gomm  appended  to  his  Journal  a  final  note  in  ■which, 
fifty-five  years  after  the  event,  and  when  he  was  eighty-five  or 
eighty-six  years  old,  he  thus  sums  up  his  reflections  upon  the 
campaign : — 

It  is  my  faith  that  there  were  three  distinct  manifestations  of  the  direct 
intervention  of  Providence  in  the  course  of  the  great  events  of  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  of  June,  1815,  over  the  plains  of  Belgium.  Of  one  of  these  the 
great  Duke  himself  was  conscious.  Often  when  asked  to  what  agency  he 
attributed  his  escaping  scatheless  throughout  the  storm  of  battle  on  the 
18th,  while  the  chiefs  of  his  staff  clustering  round  him  were  one  after 
another  felled  to  the  earth  in  rapid  succession,  his  unvarying  reply  was,  “  It 
was  the  hand  of  Providence  over  me.”  A  2nd  instance  was  the  state  of 
persistent  vacillation  in  which  the  corps  of  D’Erlon,  20,000  strong,  was 
kept  on  the  16th — neither  affording  assistance  to  those  in  front  of  ourselves, 
uor  to  Napoleon  himself  in  front  of  Lignv,  to  whom  its  arrival  on  the 
Prussian  right  fl  ink  would  have  ensured  the  utter  destruction  of  that  army. 
And  a  3rd  instance,  not  to  be  substantially  accounted  for  by  classing  it  in 
the  category  of  “  great  military  errors,”  was  the  unbroken  bewilderment 
of  Grouchy,  and  the  absolute  retention  of  his  38,000  men  from  the  field  o< 
battle  of  the  18th.  And  surely  never  in  the  world’s  story  has  an  occasion 
for  such  intervention  as  is  here  reverently  pleaded  for  been  more  signally 
presented  for  tbe  confounding  of  measureless  earth-rooted  ambition,  and  of 
the  appliances  of  transcendent  human  capacity  for  its  gratification.  Once 
more  then,  ’tis  my  faith,  and  upon  the  showing  here  presented,  one  “  I’hommt 
propose  et  Dieu  dispose.” 

One  or  two  pretty  and  still  popular  beliefs  concerning  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  sayings  on  some  historic  occasions  are  refuted 
in  this  volume.  “  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !  ”  must  now  give 
place  to  the  laconic  and  equally  practical  command,  “  Charge, 
Maitland !  ”  Again,  the  Duke  did  not  say  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
on  receiving  the  news  of  Chillian  wallah,  “  If  you  do  not  go,  sir  ” — 
meaning  to  India — “  I  must.”  “The  Duke  was  not  frightened  by 
Chillian  wallah,”  adds  Sir  William  Gomm.  But  there  is  one  notable 
saying  of  the  Duke  which  cannot  nowadays  he  too  widely  known 
among  us : — 

The  last  words  [writes  Sir  W.  Gomm]  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  addressed  to  myself,  when  I  was  taking  leave  of  him  previous 
to  ray  departing  for  the  command  in  India,  hvere  as  follow’s  : — “  The 
British  army  is  what  it  is  because  it  is  officered  by  gentlemen  ;  men  wlio 
would  scorn  to  do  a  dishonourable  thing,  and  who  have  something  more 
at  stake  before  the  world  than  a  reputation  for  military  smartness.  Now 
the  French  army  piqued  themselves  upon  their  esprit  militaire  and  their 
hnnneur  militaire,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  I  kicked  their 
hnnnenr  and  their  esprit  militaire  to  the  devil”;  and  he  gave  a  kick  so 
enthusiastic  that  it  nearly  upset  him,  and  prompted  me  to  lay  instantly 
hold  of  his  arm  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  balance. 

For  very  long  let  us  hope  that  in  the  British  army  may  he  found 
officers  of  the  type  of  that  high-minded,  modest,  and  illus¬ 
trious  gentleman — “first  a  Christian,  then  a  soldier” — Field- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Maynard  Gomm. 


THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN.* 

NOTIIER  series  of  handbooks !  ”  is  the  natural  outcry  when 
the  reader  beholds  the  neat  drab  covers  of  Mr.  Traill’s 
little  book ;  and  another  series  it  turns  out  to  he.  The  English 
citizen  is  to  be  informed  of  his  rights  and  responsibilities  in  some 
dozen  little  volumes,  of  which  Mr.  Traill  writes  the  first,  while 
the  others  seem  to  be  assigned  for  the  most  part  to  well-known 
and  capable  writers.  The  English  citizen  cannot  complain  that  he 
is  handed  over  rw  ru^di’Tt  when  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock  undertakes 
the  charge  of  instructing  him  about  his  “  Land  ”  (if  he  has  got  any) 
“  and  its  relations  to  the  State  ”  ;  when  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer  promises 
to  tell  him  all  about  “  The  State  and  Trade,”  and  when  Mr.  Stanley 
Jevons  grapples  with  the  intricacies  of  “  The  State  in  connexion 
with  Labour.”  We  cannot, indeed,  get  over  a  certain  old-fashioned 
feeling  that  it  is  a  better,  if  a  more  rough-and-ready,  method  of 
learning  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  to  practise  them,  to 
study  them  in  history  and  in  current  business,  than  to  get  them 
neatly  catechized  out  of  neat  calico  hooks.  But  this  is  a  previous 
question  which  seems  to  be  decided  against  U9.  Everybody  has 
bowed  to  the  new  system  by  reading  serial  handbooks,  and  not  a 
few  people  are  disabled  from  objecting  very  seriously  by  having 
actually  written  them.  The  speculative  anthropologist  may  indeed 
feel  a  curious  longing  to  know  what  a  man  would  be  like  who  had 
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been  brought  up  exclusively  on  handbooks,  ns  well  as  n  certain 
suspicion  that  he  would  not  be  good  for  much  either  as  a  citizen 
or  a  scholar.  But  all  this  may  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Mr.  Traill's  subject  is  the  Central  Executive  Government  of 
England  and  its  subdivisions.  That  is  to  say,  he  gives  a  chapter 
to  executive  government  under  the  constitutional  system,  another 
to  the  Cabinet,  and  then  one  apiece  to  the  great  offices  of  State — 
the  Treasury,  the  fivo  Secretariats,  the  Admiralty,  the  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Local  Government — with  a  short  omnium  gatherum 
of  minor  offices,  a  section  on  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  finale 
on  “  the  tendencies  of  central  government.”  Each  of  these 
subdivisions  of  the  subject  is  treated  both  historically  and 
in  reference  to  its  actual  condition.  This  scheme  Mr.  Traill 
has  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  in  an 
excellent  manner.  lie  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  publicists  (to  use  the  word  in  its  French  rather  than 
its  English  sense — the  sense,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  journalist  who 
devotes  himself  principally  to  politics)  of  the  day ;  and  his  accom¬ 
plishments  appear  to  include  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  history 
which,  to  judge  from  results,  is  unfortunately  not  common  among 
English  journalists  nowadays.  A  clear  and  straightforward  style 
enables  him  to  put  his  knowledge  in  a  way  at  once  concise  and 
lucid ;  and  he  has  almost  invariably  resisted  the  temptation  to 
talk  “about  it  and  about  it,”  instead  of  giving  the  information 
which  his  title  and  commission  invite  him  to  give.  It  is  almost 
unavoidable  that  there  should  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
matter  of  such  a  book.  Even  those  wffio  know  best  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  cut-and-dried  British  Constitution  (and  Mr. 
Traill  certainly  knows  this)  are  wont,  especially  when  they 
have  to  write  about  it,  sometimes  to  slip  into  phrases  which 
look  as  if  they  did  not  know  it.  Again,  constitutional  history  is 
by  no  means  made  up  only  of  accepted  and  agreed  statements,  and 
each  writer  upon  it  naturally  takes  his  own  view,  and,  when 
writing  concisely,  is  apt  to  state  that  view,  not  as  a  view,  but  as  a 
fact.  We  doubt,  for  instance,  very  much  the  statement  (which  Mr. 
Traill  feels  to  be  dubious  enough  to  require  the  support  of  a  note) 
that  the  advisers  of  the  sovereign  were  at  any  time  regarded  as  not 
responsible  in  any  formally  recognized  way  to  any  one  but  him¬ 
self.  The  mere  mention  of  tbe  word  “impeachment”  seems  to  upset 
Mr.  Traill's  position,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  throughout  his  book 
there  is  a  confusion,  which  sometimes  results  in  statements  both  erro¬ 
neous  and  practically  dangerous,  between  Ministerial  responsibility 
and  Parliamentary  control.  The  former  is  now  practically  and 
absolutely,,  and  has  always  been  theoretically,  the  rule  of  the 
English  Constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out 
any  period  of  history  when  the  mere  production  of  an  order  of 
the  king  would  have  theoretically  sufficed  to  clear  a  Minister  or 
an  adviser,  though  there  are,  doubtless,  many  periods  when  it 
would  have  been  accepted  as  practically  clearing  him.  It  is  in 
Parliamentary  control  before  tbe  fact,  not  in  Ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility  afterwards,  that  such  enormous  alterations  have  been  made, 
and  the  former  has  not  yet  entirely  overtaken  the  latter  in  practice, 
though  of  late  years  it  has  very  nearly  done  so.  To  illustrate 
what  we  mean,  let  us  quote  a  very  important  passage  where,  as 
we  think,  Mr  Traill  has  gone  quite  wrong,  and  has,  by  adopting  a 
weak  position,  instead  of  a  strong  one,  made  a  dangerous  concession 
to  current  fallacies  : — 

And,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  a  part,  and  a  considerable  part,  of  the 
negotiations  carried  on  between  English  ministers  and  the  Governments  of 
foreign  powers,  which  not  only  must  not  be  prematurely  communicated  to 
Parliament,  but  in  many  cases  cannot  even  be  communicated  at  all, — 
negotiations  which,  as  between  the  Governments  engaging  in  them,  are  of 
a  strictly  confidential  character,  and  are  so  understood  to  be  by  all  the 
parties  thereto.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  urged  that  the  obligation  to  secrecy  is 
one  which  an  English  Government  has,  as  against  an  English  Parliament, 
no  power  to  contract;  and  upon  a  strict  apjjlicalion  of  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  this  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  question,  if  it  is  to 
be  reasonably  considered,  must  be  treated  as  one  not  so  much  of  constitu¬ 
tional  principle  as  of  practical  expediency.  Parliament  might  be  within 
its  right  in  compelling  an  English  Government  to  divulge  matters  of  confi¬ 
dential  communication  with  other  Powers,  and  such  other  Powers  might 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  undertakings  which 
those  wlto  entered  into  them  had  no  authority  to  contract.  But,  whether 
they  could  reasonably  complain  of  this  disappointment  or  not,  they  would 
assuredly  resolve  not  to  subject  themselves  to  it  a  second  time ;  and  in 
mere  self-defence  they’  would,  for  the  future,  decline  to  communicate  any¬ 
thing  to  an  English  minister  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  see  published 
to  all  the  world.  How  serious  a  disadvantage  our  Government  would  be 
subjected  to  in  their  intercourse  with  foreign  Powers,  iosuch  a  course  were 
to  be  adopted  by  the  latter,  it.  is  unnecessary  to  point  out. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  point  appears  to  be  one  on  which  the  strict 
principle  of  jninisterial  responsibility  has  been  wisely  relaxed. 

If  any  one  will  read  this  passage  carefully,  be  will  see  that  Mr. 
Traill  is  clearly  mistaken  in  using  tbe  words  “  Ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility  ”  in  tbe  passages  which  we  bave  italicized,  and 
that  be  should  have  said  “  Parliamentary  control.”  This  has  not 
been  “  wisely  relaxed,”  because  it  has  never  existed,  and  never 
could  exist  without  utter  chaos  and  ruin.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
“an  English  Government  has  no  power  to  contract  obligations 
of  secrecy  as  against  an  English  Parliament,”  tbe  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  becomes  impossible,  as  Mr.  Traill  clearly  sees. 
Accordingly  Parliamentary  control  before  or  during  negotiations 
or  warlike  transactions  is  as  certainly  excluded  by  tbe  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  anything  can  be  excluded  when  there  is  no  written  docu¬ 
ment  in  question.  But  tbe  principle  of  Ministerial  responsibility  is 
not  in  any  way  relaxed  or  impaired.  Tbe  Minister  or  tbe  Cabinet 
(if  acting  jointly)  are  still  theoretically  answerable  with  their 
heads  lor'  the  results  of  their  doings,  and  there  cannot  be 
any  much  greater  responsibility  than  this.  But,  by  admitting 


without  reason  or  necessity,  and  owing  to  a  positive  confusion  of 
terms,  that  the  uncontrolled  initiative  in  foreign  policy  only 
belongs  to  Ministers  by  a  “  relaxation  ”  of  Ministerial  responsi¬ 
bility,  Mr.  Traill  has,  doubtless  unintentionally,  favoured  doctrines 
which  within  the  last  few  years  have  already  hampered  England 
almost  fatally,  and  which,  if  admitted,  must  simply  deliver  her 
over,  bound  band  and  foot,  into  tbe  bands  of  her  enemies.  The 
error  in  question  is  more  succinctly  put  earlier  in  the  book* 
where  Mr.  Traill  says  that  tbe  direction  of  foreign  policy  by  the 
Crown  in  tbe  days  of  William  III.  and  tbe  early  Hanoverians- 
was  “  a  permitted  departure  from  tbe  principle  of  Ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility.”  It  has  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  such  departure  at  all. 

This,  however,  is  the  only  grave  constitutional  mistake  which 
we  can  find  in  the  book,  and  this  itself  is  probably  in  part  an. 
error  of  language.  Some  slighter  things  may  be  noticed.  The 
saying  that  a  sovereign  “  cannot  constitutionally  preside  at  a. 
meeting  of  tbe  Cabinet  ”  contrasts  oddly  with  a  subsequent  and 
perfectly  correct  statement  that  tbe  Cabinet  “  remains  to  this  day 
unknown  to  the  Constitution.”  It  is  not  clear  how  tbe  Constitu¬ 
tion  can  forbid  tbe  presence  of  tbe  sovereign,  or  any  one  else,  at. 
an  assembly  of  which  it  ignores  the  existence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively  that  it  would  be  unconsti¬ 
tutional  for  the  sovereign  to  be  present  (as  he  has  actually  been  in 
times  past).  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  practice  has  been 
long  disused ;  that  a  kind  of  etiquette  has  grown  up  forbidding 
it ;  and  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  revive  it ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  some  slips  in  language  in  a  matter  where  so  much 
depends  on  individual  opinion,  and  so  much  more  on  individual 
skill  and  luck  in  formulating  opinions  which  are  generally  held,, 
but  which  have  nowhere  received  authoritative  expression. 

There  are  but  few  omissions  in  this  book.  The  really  important 
constitutional  innovation  of  a  Scotch  Deputy  Home  Secretary* 
distinct  from  the  Lord  Advocate,  had  probably  not  been  made 
when  Mr.  Traill’s  account  of  the  Home  Office  passed  through  the- 
press.  In  his  account  of  tbe  Treasury  it  might  have  been  indis¬ 
creet,  but  would  not  have  been  unimportant  or  uninteresting  to 
tbe  English  citizen,  if  Mr.  Traill  had  divulged  the  full  extent  to- 
which  the  permanent  officials  of  that  institution  exercise  a  power 
of  modifying,  regulating,  and  occasionally  thwarting  the  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  wise  not  to- 
meddle  with  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  curious  though  they 
are.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Privy  Council  one  function  of  that, 
body — small,  but,  from  a  constitutional  and  historical  point  of 
view,  extremely  interesting — is  omitted.  The  Privy  Council  acta 
as  the  link  between  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  are- 
directly  represented  in  Parliament  and  those  which  are  not — such, 
as  the  Channel  Islands.  When  an  Act  of  Parliament  affecting 
these  islands  is  passed,  an  Order  in  Council  directs  its  registry  by 
the  local  “  States  ”  or  “  Court” — for  tbe  practice  differs  in  Jersey 
and  Guernsey — and  it  is  only  after  such  registration  that  it  has. 
the  force  of  law.  A  curious  point  is  that  in  practice,  if  not  in 
strict  theory,  the  joint  action  of  Parliament  and  Council  is 
necessary.  If  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  named  in  the  Act,  an 
order  of  registry,  even  if  issued,  would  be  neglected  ;  and  if  they 
are  named,  and  the  order  of  registry  were  omitted,  it  would 
probably  be  ignored,  though  a  clause  to  tbe  effect  that  in  such 
cases  the  order  is  not  absolutely  necessary  is  usually  inserted  in  it. 
Such  as  it  is,  this  practice  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  a  time  when,  as  in. 
France  under  the  old  regime,  a  royal  edict  required  registration 
by  tbe  local  Parleinents,  though  such  registration  could  be  impera¬ 
tively  demanded.  This  function  of  the  Privy  Council  is  a  survival 
curious  enough  to  find  a  place  in  such  a  volume. 

Although  we  have  found  reason  to  differ  with  Mr.  Traill  on 
some  points  (of  one  at  least  of  which  the  importance  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated)  we  are  very  glad  to  repeat  what  we  have- 
said  at  the  beginning  of  the  general  merits  of  his  book.  In 
a  matter  where  such  exclusion  was  not  easy,  he  has  rigidly 
excluded  partisan  treatment ;  indeed  in  some  points  he  seems* 
probably  from  an  excessive  desire  to  be  impartial,  to  lean  too 
much  to  the  side  to  which  (if  the  bull  may  be  permitted)  be 
does  not  incline.  Luckily  Central  Government  is  a  subject 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  handled  in  this  way.  We  own  that 
some  of  the  volumes  advertised  as  forthcoming  seem  to  us  to  deal 
with  subjects  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  approach  except  in 
the  spirit  of  one  or  other  party,  and  this  may  be  taken  to  be  some¬ 
thing  of  an  objection  to  the  scheme;  but  from  any  such  drawback 
Mr.  Traill's  subject  and  bis  treatment  are  alike  free. 


THE  RIVERS  AND  RAINFALL  OF  INDIA.* 

THE  question  whether  there  shall  he  famine  or  plenty  in  India. 

naturally  depends  on  the  supply  of  water.  Now  the  sources- 
of  supply  are  of  three  kinds.  T  here  are  the  rivers  fed  by  the 
melting  of  the  Himalayan  snows;  there  is  the  annual  rainfall; 
and  there  is  the  supply  raised  from  wells  or  stored  for  years  ia 
tanks.  The  extremes  of  the  rainfall  in  different  parts  of  tlm 
plains  of  India  range  from  six  or  eight  to  about  one  hundred 
inches.  In  Bikaneer  for  instance,  tbe  driest  part  of  liajputana, 
the  annual  fall  rarely  exceeds  the  first  figures.  In  the  most 
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eastern  districts  of  the  Province  of  Bengal  the  rain-gauge  between 
May  and  October  registers  little  less  than  one  hundred  inches.  Mr. 
Hunter’s  .volumes  teem  with  statistics  and  details  of  climate, 
temperature,  and  atmospherical  phenomena ;  and  some  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  Gazetteer  are  the  notices  of  large  rivers.  We  propose 
in  this  paper  to  treat  of  the  characteristics  of  several  of  the  less- 
known  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  and  others,  and  their  effects  on 
agriculture,  commercial  enterprise,  and  social  habits. 

Mr.  Hunter  says  truly  that  the  trade  by  boats  in  Central,  Eastern, 
and  Lower  Bengal  is,  “  for  magnitude  and  variety,  quite  unique 
in  India.”  Englishmen  may  sometimes  hastily  conclude  that  the 
network  of  rivers  for  which  Bengal  Proper  is  celebrated,  is  confined 
within  the  area  of  the  Sunderbund  Forest.  But  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  a  merchant  or  traveller  can  embark  in  a  canal 
within  three  miles  of  Government  House,  Calcutta,  and  not  only 
thread  his  way  to  stations  and  marts  in  Backergunge,  Chittagong, 
Tippera,  and  the  Eastern  districts,  but  also  reach  Assam, 
Behar,  Allahabad  and  Agra,  and  the  district  of  Meerut  in  the 
Upper  Provinces.  Before  the  age  of  railways,  the  time  allowed  to 
officials,  military  and  civil,  to  get  to  the  capital  of  Assam  was  forty- 
seven  days  ;  and  four  months  was  the  period  in  which  a  batch  of 
young  civilians  or  a  convoy  of  recruits  was  expected  to  reach 
Ghurmukhteser  Ghaut,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  fine  canton¬ 
ment  of  Meerut.  Grand  military  highways  and  railways  in  suc¬ 
cession  have  changed  all  this,  but  the  traffic  on  many  rivers  is 
still  largely  carried  on  by  native  craft  as  in  the  days  of  Warren 
Hastings  ;  and  reckoning  the  import  trade  into  Calcutta  from  the 
interior  at  about  twenty-six  and  a  half  millions,  we  are  informed 
that  of  this  amount  thirteen  millions  were  imported  in  one  year 
by  two  lines  of  railway,  two  and  a  half  millions  by  river  steamers, 
one  million  by  road,  and  ten  millions  by  country  boats.  This 
local  traffic  remains  mainly  in  the  hands  of  natives,  who  employ 
boats  of  every  conceivable  size  and  build.  Boats  and  boating  and 
fishing  castes  have  a  peculiar  nomenclature  of  their  own.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  obstacles  under  which  internal  trade  was  carried  on  through 
the  Padma,  the  Megna,  and  the  Nuddea  rivers,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  have  been  lessened  or  removed.  Tolls  and  vexatious  restric¬ 
tions  have  all  but  disappeared.  Short  cut3  have  been  made  in 
some  instances,  and  channels  scoured  and  deepened  in  others. 
Dacoities,  or  organized  attacks  by  robbers  on  boats  laden  with 
valuable  cargoes,  though  occurring  occasionally,  no  longer  strike 
the  Mahajans  of  Calcutta  with  a  perpetual  sense  of  insecurity. 
These  speculators  may  dread  losses  by  fire  or  by  the  rascality  of 
their  own  crews  and  supercargoes ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
waterways  are  almost  as  secure  as  the  Thames  orSevern.  Thereis  still 
the  recurring  danger  of  a  cyclone  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  rains ;  and  every  now  and  then  we  are  sure  to  read  of  fleets  of 
hundreds  of  vessels  wrecked  or  sunk,  of  huge  ships  and  steamers 
left  high  and  dry  in  a  rice-field  many  feet  above  high-water  mark, 
and  of  a  tidal  wave  which  submerges  a  whole  island  or  peninsula 
with  its  cattle,  produce,  houses,  and  several  thousands  of  human 
beings.  No  vigilance  can  anticipate  or  remedy  these  disasters, 
and  storm  warnings  can  scarcely  reach  many  for  whom  they 
are  intended ;  but  still,  iu  spite  of  hurricanes,  sandbanks  and 
shoals,  rapid  currents  and  shifting  beds,  the  inland  river  commerce 
of  Bengal  in  rice,  wheat,  hemp,  oil  seeds,  and  other  local  produce 
is  probably  brisker  than  it  was  when  the  province  had  not  a  mile 
of  railway,  nor  a  road  that  could  bear  wheeled  carriages  except 
during  the  dry  months  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  tributaries 
send  do  wn  a  volume  of  water  which  in  the  cold  season  nearly 
equals  that  of  the  Ganges.  Here  is  a  precis  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
account  of  the  Tista.  It  rises — for  this  is  doubtful — either 
in  Independent  Sikkim  or  in  Tibet,  or  in  both  countries.  Its 
upper  reaches  display  rocky  pools,  huge  boulders,  wooded  banks, 
and  picturesque  scenery.  When  it  descends  to  the  plains  these  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  exchanged  for  a  fine  channel  often  eight  hundred  yards 
wide,  which,  even  where  the  volume  is  least,  will  float  vessels  of 
three  and  four  tons  burden.  The  history  of  the  freaks  of  this 
stream  is  very  suggestive.  In  the  survey  of  Major  Rennell,  made 
some  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  the  Tista  flowed  due  south, 
joined  another  river  in  Dinagepore,  and  finally  emptied  itself  into 
the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges.  In  1787  the  Tista  was  choked  by 
excess  of  silt  and  burst  its  banks,  when  the  accumulated  waters 
forced  their  way  into  a  small  branch,  which,  after  flooding  the 
country  and  causing  immense  damage,  they  gradually  so  enlarged 
as  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Brahmaputra  which  still  exists. 
It  is  a  dispute  amongst  philologists  whether  the  Tista  is  derived 
from  one  Sanskrit  word  which  signifies  “  thirst,”  or  from  another, 
“the  three  streams.”  Similar  eccentricities  are  recorded  of  the 
Jamuna  or  Jamoona,  a  river  of  Northern  Bengal,  with  just  this 
difference,  that  in  Pennell's  time  it  joined  the  Brahmaputra, 
whereas  it  now  joins  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  near  the 
railway-station  of  Goalundo.  On  the  Jamuna  is  situated  the 
well-known,  populous,  and  important  mart  of  Sirajgunge.  perhaps 
the  richest  of  all  the  centres  of  trade  in  the  interior  of  Bengal. 
Thirty-four  years  ago  this  capital  of  the  trade  in  jute  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Iu  1848  the  floods  carried  the  town  clean 
away,  whereupon  the  traders  formed  a  new  bazaar  on  the  new 
bank,  five  miles  from  the  original  spot.  When  the  stream,  in 
another  sudden  caprice,  went  back  to  its  old  bed,  the  traders, 
warned  by  experience,  preferred  remaining  where  they  were. 
Huge  boats  are  now  moored  in  the  mid-stream  miles  from  the 
bank,  and  business  is  done,  not  in  the  bazaar  but  by  merchants 
and  brokers  who  move  about  in  small  boats,  or  traverse  what,  in 
the  hot  season,  is  a  blinding  waste  of  sand  some  miles  iu  extent. 
Hence  the  real  Sirajgunge  has  been  happily  described  as  a  town 


without  houses.  But  it  has  a  population  of  18,000,  and  an  aggre¬ 
gate  trade,  imports  and  exports,  of  millions.  It  is  notable0 that 
Calcutta,  to  which  the  jute  is  exported,  can  be  reached  from 
Sirajgunge  by  rail  in  two  days,  by  steamer  in  eight  or  nine 
and  by  country  boats  in  thirty.  But  the  difference  in  the  freight  of 
the  latter  as  compared  with  the  two  former  modes  of  conveyance, 
is  as  sixpence  to  tenpence-halfpenny  for  the  maund,  and  this  goes 
far  in  the  eyes  of  a  clever,  calculating  Hindu. 

Graphic  as  are  the  descriptions  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  metamorphoses  in  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  they  must 
be  seen  and  even  heard  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Diluvium  and 
erosion  do  not  proceed  on  those  plains  by  cold  gradation  and  well- 
balanced  form,  as  in  temperate  climates.  In  the  dry  season  huge 
masses  of  earth  can  be  seen  falling  every  minute  under  the  action 
of  an  undermining  current.  Boats  have  been  swamped  by  ava¬ 
lanches  of  sand  and  silt  coming  down  suddenly  on  their  decks ; 
the  noise  of  these  falling  bodies  can  be  heard,  the  splash  can  be 
seen,  several  hundreds  of  yards  off’;  and  the  injuries  to  landed — 
or  what  in  India  is  miscalled  immoveable — property  caused  by 
such  vagaries  are  the  despair  of  surveyors  and  the  harvests  of  men 
who  live  by  promoting  lawsuits.  But  the  action  of  the  current, 
though  it  can  be  watched  and  registered  from  November  to 
May  inclusive,  defies  observation  and  prediction  when  the  volume 
of  water,  already  increased  by  the  Himalayan  snows,  is  swelled 
by  ordinary  or  abnormal  rains.  For  two  or  three  months  all 
channels  are  united  in  one  huge  expanse  of  water,  miles  in  breadth. 
The  surrounding  country  is  an  inland  sea,  in  which  the  green  , 
rice-stalks  hold  their  own  against  the  flood,  and  over  which  com¬ 
munication  is  maintained  in  skills  and  canoes  between  one  village 
and  another.  By  the  month  of  October  the  waters  subside  and  a 
revelation  takes  place.  The  main  channel  of  the  dry  season  which 
last  year  flowed  under  the  mart  of  Bajgunge  to'  the  east,  now 
passes  close  under  the  village  of  Bamunhat  to  the  west.  One 
landholder  cannot  find  several  hundreds  of  his  acres  of  choice  allu¬ 
vial  formation,  as  they  have  gone  to  swell  the  properties  of  half  a 
dozen  riparian  proprietors  a  little  further  down  the  stream. 
Another  landholder  is  so  far  more  favoured  that  while  the  river 
has  cut  a  new  bed  right  through  the  best  part  of  his  zemindari,  it 
has  left  unharmed  certain  well-known  landmarks  by  which  he  can 
identify,  follow,  and  reclaim  his  property.  The  old  factory  of 
Nil-abad,  which,  built  with  a  solidity  and  on  a  scale  peculiar 
to  the  last  century,  had  withstood  floods  and  cyclones,  the  failure  of 
great  Calcutta  houses,  and  the  refusal  of  ryots  to  fulfil  their  contracts 
during  the  indigo  disturbances,  is  threatened  by  a  dark  and  turbid 
current,  which  is  running  within  a  few  yards  of  the  kitchen- 
gardens  and  the  unconsecrated  burial-ground  where  lie  with  almost 
illegible  inscriptions  the  pioneers  of  British  civilization,  hardy 
and  adventurous  Scotchmen  from  the  North.  The  Cutcherry  of  the 
Joint  Magistrate  at  the  new  Subdivision  has  been  carried  away 
bodily ;  and  that  of  the  J  udge  of  the  Court  of  Small  Causes  is 
inevitably  doomed  unless  the  next  rainy  season  shall  again  work 
fresh  miracles  and  send  the  main  stream  miles  away  back  to  it3 
original  bed.  This  is,  in  sober  truth,  a  sketch  the  main  features 
of  which  will  be  attested  by  any  one  who,  as  district  officer,  silk 
merchant,  or  indigo  planter,  has  resided  for  a  few  seasons  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gauges,  the  Jamuna,  the  Gorai,  or  the  Kumar. 

The  Mahanuddi  or  Great  River,  in  the  Province  of  Cuttack, 
rises  like  the  Tista  in  a  mountainous  and  wooded  region,  and,  after 
a  tortuous  course  between  ridges  of  hills  and  over  ledges  of  rocks, 
divides  into  two  or  more  main  channels,  and  has  often  threatened 
to  sweep  away  the  town  of  Cuttack.  But  here  the  volume  of 
waters  has  been  confined,  mastered,  and  utilized  by  engineering 
skill.  A  series  of  canals  has  been  commenced  and  nearly  finished, 
which,  at  a  considerable  and  as  yet  an  unremunerative  outlay,  will 
probably  guarantee  the  province  against  a  recurrence  of  the  terrible 
iamine  of  1866. 

In  comparison  with  the  rivers  of  Bengal  and  Orissa  those  in 
Upper  India  work  fewer  changes  in  a  different  soil  of  undulations, 
rocks,  and  red  clay.  The  Ravi  in  the  Pimjab  is  the  Hydraotes  of 
Arrian,  which  looks  as  if  the  Greeks  had  endeavoured  to  coin 
some  term  expressing  “  water  ”  out  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
real  original  name,  the  Sanskrit  Iravati.  This  stream  has  been 
utilized  to  supply  the  Baree  Doab  Canal,  one  of  the  great  re¬ 
productive  works  designed  by  the  Board  of  Administration, 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  soon  after  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Punjab.  In  March  and  April  its  depth  on  the  borders 
of  the  district  of  Amritsar  is  not  more  than  a  foot.  Between 
June  and  September  it  rises  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
main  bed  alters  but  little,  and  the  greatest  volume  of  water 
only  floods  a  mere  fringe  on  either  bank.  It  plays  conse¬ 
quently  none  of  the  fantastic  tricks  which  in  Bengal  cause  anxious 
administrators  and  traders  to  weep ;  but  we  are  reminded  that 
in  1870  it  carried  away  a  Sikh  shrine  of  notable  sanctity  near 
Dera  Nanuk,  and  that  it  still  threatens  more  damage.  In  like 
manner  the  J umna  at  Agra  once  sent  a  sensation  throughout  all 
India  by  menacing  the  Taj  Mahal ;  but  for  many  years  this 
latter  stream  has  been  bridged  by  a  line  of  boats,  and  amongst  the 
modern  sights  of  Upper  India  are  the  splendid  railway  bridges 
which  span  it  at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Allahabad.  Bridges  of  boats 
have  also  been  constructed  over  the  Jumna  at  a  dozen  other 
places.  In  the  district  of  Jalaun  some  of  the  smaller  streams  have 
got  into  a  kind  of  trick  of  draining  the  uplands  by  a  series  of 
ravines,  and  are  said  to  impoverish  the  soil  instead  of  watering  it. 
Probably  the  finest  irrigation  works  in  India,  always  excepting 
the  Great  Ganges  Canal,  are  connected  with  the  Sone  river,  said 
to  be  the  only  great  tributary  of  the  Ganges  that  is  not  fed  by  the 
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snows.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been  conclusively  established 
that  the  river  is  the  Eranoboas  of  Ptolemy,  for  such  to  Grecian  i 
ears  doubtless  sounded  its  ancient  name  of  Hiranyabaha.  With 
all  respect  to  Mr.  Hunter,  this  is  the  correct  spelling,  and  it  means 
“gold-bearing.”  Hiranyabahu,  in  the  Gazetteer,  the  “golden¬ 
armed,”  may  be  a  title  of  Siva  but  it  is  not  the  ancient  name  of 
Sone.  In  former  days,  during  the  dry  season,  the  bed  of  this 
river  had  neither  water  enough  for  a  ferry-boat  nor  solidity  enough 
for  a  road.  An  ordinary  traveller  took,  at  the  least,  three  hours  to 
cross  the  waste  of  sand  over  which  his  light  travelling  carriage 
was  slowly  dragged  by  six  bullocks.  To  a  convoy  of  traders  with 
their  carts,  or  to  a  regiment  with  its  tents  marching  to  a  new 
station,  the  Sone  represented  a  whole  day’s  work.  The  passage 
is  now  accomplished  by  trains  on  the  East  Indian  line  in  a  few 
minutes,  over  a  lattice  girder  bridge  not  very  much  short  of  one 
mile  in  length.  The  irrigation  works,  like  those  on  the  Godavery 
in  Madras,  depend  principally  on  a  magnificent  Anicut  or  dam, 
12,500  feet  long  by  120  broad.  Nearly  three  millions  sterling 
have  been  spent  on  the  Behar  Canals,  which  have  already  irrigated 
about  300,000  acres  and  can  command  a  far  larger  area.  But 
whatever  be  the  character  of  Indian  rivers,  whether  icily  cold 
from  the  snowy  range,  or  clear  and  cool  like  those  in  Cen¬ 
tral  India,  or  turbid,  sluggish,  and  deep,  like  many  in  Bengal, 
or  violent,  impulsive,  and  ungovernable,  it  may  safely  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  no  damage  done  by  the  largest  floods  of  the 
heaviest  rainy  season  ever  equals  the  destructiveness  of  a  long  pro¬ 
tracted  drought.  Even  the  tidal  wave  which  swept  over  Sandip  in 
1876,  and  Saugor  island  in  1833  and  again  in  1864,  filliug  the 
tanks  with  brackish  water  and  sweeping  away  human  beings  and 
cattle,  with  houses  and  chattels,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four 
minutes,  never  produced  such  intense  suffering  or  left  such  traces 
as  the  famines  of  Orissa,  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  The  worst  legacy  of  the  wave  of  a  cyclone 
is  that  the  soil  is  encrusted  with  salt,  and  that  the  want  of  pure 
water  exposes  survivors  or  new-comers  to  dysentery  and  inter¬ 
mittent  levers.  But  no  such  consequences  follow  on  the  inunda¬ 
tions  caused  by  heavy  rains  and  melted  snows  anywhere  above  the 
tidal  limits.  Tanks  are  refilled  ;  ditches  are  well  scoured  ;  cholera 
and  small-pox  are  checked;  and  deposits  of  fertilizing  silt, 
measured  by  inches  and  occasionally  by  feet,  convert  wastes  into 
rice  lands  and  rice  lands  into  gardens  and  orchards.  Moreover, 
the  area  affected  by  an  inundation,  though  large  according  to 
European  notions,  is  really  insignificant  compared  with  that  ruined 
by  an  endless  hot  season.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  owing  to 
the  annual  overflow  of  its  network  of  rivers,  the  level  of  the 
plains  of  Lower  Bengal  is  gradually  rising,  while  every  now  and 
then  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  is  suddenly  and  beneficially 
altered.  Some  thirty  years  ago  a  plain  covered  with  Lena  grass, 
“  the  haunt  of  coot  and  hern,”  and  also  the  preserve  of  wild  hogs, 
was  suddenly  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  sportsmen  by  a  tributary  of  the 
Ganges  which  brought  down  in  one  rainy  month  a  deposit  of  dark 
silt  several  feet  in  depth  and  many  acres  in  extent.  The  llyots  on 
the  cessation  of  the  rains  had  only  to  turn  out  and  scratch  the  rich 
mud  with  the  lightest  of  rustic  ploughs,  to  gather  two  crops  in 
the  next  year. 

Irrigation  from  deep  wells  seems  to  have  found  more  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  natives  than  from  tanks.  In  some  parts  of  Western 
Bengal,  and  in  several  of  the  Madras  districts,  reservoirs  have 
been  constiucted  before  and  during  the  British  period  without 
Government  aid,  by  the  agricultural  community  for  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  In  Mooltan  a  large  extent  of  country  had  been  irrigated 
by  canals  and  watercourses  connected  with  the  Sutlej,  under  the 
Sikh  Administration.  Indeed  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Hindus  would  not  in  some  shape  or  other  store  up  or  guard  an 
element  which  is  a  necessary  of  existence  and  the  object  of  their 
constant  prayers.  But  unless  some  powerful  Raja  or  Nawab 
chooses  to  carry  out  a  system  of  water-works  on  a  grand  scale, 
over-riding  every  obstacle  and  digging  the  trench  or  cutting  the 
tank  just  where  he  likes,  native  communities,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  are  too  much  isolated  and  divided  by  castes  and  feuds 
to  combine  loDg  for  these  beneficial  objects.  Now  and  then  we 
come  on  relics  such  as  inspired  Burke  with  his  glowing  picture  of 
the.  graspings  of  an  insatiable  benevolence.  One  scheme  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  as  described  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  in  his  pic¬ 
turesque  style,  has  so  captivated  Mr.  Hunter  that  he  quotes  the 
passage  twice,  once  at  p.  68  and  again  at  p.  353  of  Vol.  II.  Sir 
Richard,  when  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces,  in  a 
passage  too  long  to  quote,  glowingly  expatiated  on  what  he  termed 
the  Lake  district  of  Bhandara.  it  is  watered  by  the  Waingunga, 
and  noted  for  no  less  than  3,648  tanks  made  by  native  engineers, 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  dips  and  hollows  of  an  undulating 
country  and  constructed  dams  where  the  ground  sloped.  But, 
owing  to  misgovernment  and  Mahratta  raids,  the  banks  of  these 
lakes  are  now  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  a  scanty'  population 
lives  in  terror  of  wild  beasts. 

A  community'  depending  mainly  on  agriculture  must  have  the 
liveliest  interest  in  all  material  works  that  store  the  excess  of  one 
season  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of  another.  There  are  naturally 
some  things  which  we  cannot  expect  from  the  ordinary  Talukdar, 
tenant  proprietor,  or  village  community'.  Neither  associations 
nor  individuals  can  be  asked  to  supply  capital  for  joint-stock  Com¬ 
panies  to  make  long  canals  or  reservoirs  acres  in  extent.  But  they 
are  often  aided  to  dig  wells,  and  they  might  be  taught  to  replant 
■trees  on  soil  fitted  for  110  other  product.  The  continuous  denuda¬ 
tion  of  extensive  tracts  in  such  fine  districts  as  Midnapore, 
Bunkura,  Birbhoom,  and  Burdwan,  without  any  corresponding 


development  of  agriculture,  is  said  to  have  perceptibly  decreased 
the  rainfall  and  the  power  of  the  soil  to  store  water.  Some  fifteen 
years  ago  this  fact  was  formally  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  But  the  rights  of  large  Zemindars  under 
the  Perpetual  Settlement  are  invariably  pleaded  against  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  State  in  almost  anything  tangible,  and  in  favour 
of  utter  neglect  of  their  duties  by  landholders.  We  hope  that 
by  the  spread  of  both  railways  and  canals  in  the  next  ten  years, 
the  famine,  when  it  does  recur,  may  be  coerced  into  smaller 
limits,  and  Mr.  Hunter’s  nine  volumes  are  valuable  guides  to  show 
how  “  the  resources  of  civilization  ”  can  be  made  available  for  the 
primary  duty  of  keeping  British  subjects  alive. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  PRISONS.* 

IT  is  likely  that  in  the  eyes  of  Common  Law  barristers,  stipen¬ 
diary  magistrates,  governors  of  prisons,  turnkeys,  warders,  and 
police  constables,  all  the  world  deserves  to  be  locked  up  for  various 
periods ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  would  seem  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  importance,  apart  from  philanthropic  considerations,  to  know 
exactly  what  goes  on  in  the  places  called  by  the  author  “  Her 
Majesty’s  Prisons.”  To  know  beforehand  what  one  may  expect  in 
case  of  being  found  out  should  make  one  very  careful  not  to- 
be  found  out ;  such  knowledge  may  even  make  some  few  change 
their  line  of  conduct ;  indignation  at  the  possibility  of  the  treatment 
endured  by  this  anonymous  sufferer  may  lead  to  terror,  and  terror 
to  repentance,  and  repentance  to  a  general  elevation  of  the  moral 
standard.  Wherefore  let  the  unconvicted  make  a  note  of  this 
book. 

The  author  of  Her  Majesty's  Prisons  describes  himself  as  “  one 
w'ho  has  tried  them.”  He  “  qualified  ”  by  an  act,  or  series  of  acts, 
which  he  very  modestly  passes  over  in  silence.  Let  us  be  content 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  “  did  something,”  probably  connected 
with  somebody's  money;  that  somebody  found  him  out;  that 
there  was  a  preliminary  appearance  before  a  magistrate  followed 
by  detention  in  prison,  bail  being  refused,  until  the  time  of  trial ; 
and  that  there  was  a  period  of  twelve  months — “  hard  ” — to 
be  worked  out.  The  man  who  did  the  something  and  worked 
out  the  twelve  months  is  so  obviously  a  man  of  weak  knees 
and  groggy  moral  principle  that  we  are  not  in  the  least  in¬ 
clined  to  sympathize  with  him.  Whatever  he  was  accused  of 
doing,  there  is  an  apparent  likelihood  that  he  did  it ;  he  lacks  the 
impudence  with  which  some  guilty  men  proclaim  their  snow-white 
purity  ;  he  contents  himself  with  a  flmg  at  his  solicitor  who  got 
up  his  case  so  badly,  and  his  counsel  who,  so  instructed,  gave  up 
the  case  from  the  beginning.  We  make  little  doubt — though  we 
are  far  from  considering  his  case  as  exceptional,  or  otherwise 
than  a  little  unlucky — that  he  got  off  easily  with  a  year’s  hard 
labour.  When  men  of  his  position,  which  was  evidently  a 
respectable  one,  do  get  into  difficulties  of  this  kind,  it  is  almost 
always  over  trust  money,  or  other  people’s  money,  or  a  mixing  up 
of  accounts ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  blow  falls  and  the 
constable  appears  with  the  warrant,  the  first  feeling  is  one  of  un¬ 
mixed  disgust,  with  surprise  that  a  criminal  proceeding  should  follow 
a  line  of  conduct  practised,  though  in  a  less  overt  manner,  by  so 
many  of  one's  friends  in  the  same  place.  The  offender  knows — 
everybody  knows — that  all  sorts  of  strange  things  are  constantly 
being  done,  especially  by  low  class  attorneys,  house  agents,  money 
lenders,  furniture  dealers,  and  so  forth  ;  in  country  towns  one  hears 
the  most  astonishing  stories  about  people  who  walk  the  streets 
brandishing  a  silk  umbrella  instead  of  a  handcuff.  Even  in 
London,  where  one  is  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour,  shopkeepers  whisper  about  respected  citizens  things  dreadful, 
things  tacencla;  and  they  will  sometimes  tell  you,  in  taverns, 
wonderful  stories  about  some  silent,  harmless  old  frequenter. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  place,  not  more  than  ten  years  ago  or 
so,  where  the  waiters  would  whisper  to  you  that  at  the  next 
table  sat  “the  murderer,”  with  the  definite  article.  He  came 
every  evening,  unrepentant,  and  was  a  beautiful  old  man  with 
creamy  white  hair,  a  benevolent  eye,  and  a  sweet  smile.  They 
said  he  had  murdered  his  ward  for  the  sake  of  money.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  many  cases  which  we  all  know  of  people  who  have 
“  done  ”  something  and  have  escaped,  we  are  not  astonished  that 
the  writer  of  Her  Majesty’s  Prisons  should  have  been  surprised 
when  justice  overtook  him. 

As  the  charge  against  the  author  of  this  book  was  apparently 
one  of  an  aggravated  kind,  which  did  not  admit  of  bail,  he  had  to 
remain  in  confinement  while  awaiting  his  trial.  He  makes  out  a 
very  strong  case  against  the  justice  of  the  country  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  men  in  this  position.  They  are  locked  up  in  separate 
cells,  a  thing  which  would  seem  desirable  to  all  but  the  habitual 
criminal.  They  are  not  allowed  more  than  a  certain  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  beer  or  wine.  Their  names  are  written  up  on  cards  placed 
on  their  doors.  They  have  to  go  to  bed  at  eight  and  to  get  up  at 
six.  They  are  only  allowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  every  day 
for  exercise.  They  have  got  to  attend  chapel  at  the  same  time  as 
the  convicts,  though  they  do  not  sit  among  them.  They  can  only 
use  tobacco  if  the  doctor  orders  it ;  and,  unless  they  can  pay  for 
their  own  food,  they  are  put  upon  a  dietary  which  is  in  itself  a  cruel 
punishment  for  a  healthy  man.  For  instance,  the  Sunday  allow¬ 
ance,  facetiously  called  dinner,  consists  of  four  ounces  of  bread, 
six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  six  ounces  of  suet  pudding.  On 
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Monday  the  scale  offers  a  choice  ;  a  man  may  have  six  ounces  of 
bread,  eight  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  three  ounces  of  cooked  beef, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  bread  and  potatoes  with  three-fourths  of 
an  ounce  of  fat  bacon  and  seven  ounces  of  beans.  One  wonders 
whether  the  people  who  complacently  draw  up  these  dietaries 
ever  try  to  realize  what  it  means  to  give  a  man  for  dinner 
nothing  but  two  ordinary-sized  potatoes,  with  a  handful  of 
beans  and  a  piece  of  bacon  as  big  as  his  thumb.  And  this, 
not  for  convicted  men,  but  for  prisoners  only  sent  up  for  trial,  and 
therefore  presumably  innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  cases  is,  one  is  well  aware,  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In 
most  of  them  there  is  little  room  for  any  doubt  on  the  subject  at 
all ;  the  man  is  either  an  habitual  criminal,  or  the  evidence  is  clear 
and  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  abundantly  established.  So  that 
•one  may  consider  this  condition  a  kind  of  purgatory  through  which 
the  criminal  passes  on  his  way  to  a  worse  place  still.  It  is  part  of 
the  punishment  which  he  has  drawn  upon  himself.  But  there 
are  other  cases  in  which  the  man  is  absolutely  innocent ;  for  his 
sake  all  such  cases  should  be  treated  alike  ;  the  dietary  should  be 
simple  but  liberal ;  the  means  of  exercise  should  be  freely  granted  ; 
the  use  of  tobacco  should  be  allowed  ;  and  the  irritating  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  half  a  pint  of  wine  or  a  single  pint  of  beer  should  be 
removed. 

When  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  actual  convicts,  our  sympa¬ 
thies  are  naturally  less  easily  aroused ;  and,  in  fact,  the  man 
“  who  has  tried  the  prisons,”  and  is  desirous  of  “  exposing  the  ill- 
treatment  and  petty  tyranny  existing  ”  in  them  has  a  very  weak 
case  indeed  to  show  against  the  present  system.  The  regulations 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  convicted  criminal  prisoners  appear 
framed  with  becoming  attention  to  protection  as  well  as  to  punish¬ 
ment.  They  have  got  to  keep  their  cells  clean,  to  behave  quietly, 
and  to  do  what  they  are  told.  If  they  destroy  the  prison  property, 
or  assault  an  officer,  or  mutiny,  they  must  be  hogged.  Our  author 
makes  a  great  crying-out  about  the  “  crushing  of  better  feelings  ”  in 
the  men  flogged ;  but  surely  no  prisoner  whose  feelings  need  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  with  the  knowledge  before  him  of  the  punishment  which  in¬ 
evitably  follows,  will  desire  to  assault  officers  or  to  rebel.  As  regards 
labour,  the  prisoners  have  to  work  ten  hours  a  day,  those  in  the 
“ first  stage  ”  being  exercised  for  six  to  eight  hours  a  day  on  the 
crank.  Ten  hours  a  day  seems  to  be  a  long  spell,  but  there  is  no 
•cruelty  in  it ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  mankind  work  for  a  longer 
time  every  day  ;  probably,  too,  the  ingenuity  of  men  accustomed 
to  convictions  enables  them  to  get  through  the  day’s  work  without 
too  much  fatigue.  By  working  steadily  and  by  good  conduct  the 
prisoner  can  get  out  of  the  first  stage  in  a  month,  when  he  goes 
-on  to  what  is  mysteriously  called  “  hard  labour  of  the  second 
class.”  This  kind  of  labour,  however,  is  nowhere  defined.  The 
first  month  must,  indeed,  be  a  time  of  considerable  discomfort. 
The  patient,  so  to  speak,  has  to  work  in  strict  separation ;  he 
sleeps  on  a  plank  ;  he  earns  no  gratuity  ;  he  has  no  books  and  no 
instruction ;  he  gets  no  exercise  on  Sunday.  Great  use  is  made  of 
the  plank  bed ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  prisoner  arrives  at  the 
fourth  stage,  when  the  hardness  of  the  bed  may  be  supposed  to 
-have  thoroughly  revived  and  refreshed  the  moral  sense,  that  he  is 
allowed  to  sleep  on  a  mattress  every  night.  As  regards  the  diet, 
prisoners  sentenced  for  a  single  week  get  nothing  but  bread  for 
breakfast  and  supper,  and  stirabout  for  dinner,  so  that  they  go  out 
hungry,  if  not  penitent ;  those  on  longer  sentences  get  meat  twice  a 
•week — namely,  three  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  which  is  equal  to  about 
•one  small  slice,  with  bread,  gruel,  potatoes,  and  suet  pudding  on  other 
days.  The  publication  of  this  dietary,  which  cannot  be  too  widely 
known,  ought  to  act  as  a  most  wholesome  deterrent  from  crime. 
The  convict  uniform,  the  cutting  of  the  hair,  the  early  bed,  and  the 
loneliness  of  the  cell  are  things  in  themselves  excessively  painful 
to  consider ;  but  these  are  trifles  light  as  air  compared  with  the 
•mockery  of  the  dinner  and  the  ghosts  of  breakfast  and  supper. 
The  chaplain  does  not  appear  to  have  given  much  satisfaction  to 
the  writer ;  but  then,  as  regards  chaplains,  the  opinions  of 
prisoners  may  differ ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
best  taste  to  draw  what  is  clearly  a  portrait  of  the  good  man. 
We  are,  however,  quite  agreed  with  the  writer  on  the  uselessness 
■and  absurdity  of  the  crank.  Surely  it  would  be  possible  to  invent 
a  method  by  which  the  labour  of  prisoners  could  be  utilized  so  as 
to  produce  something,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  folly  of  setting 
■thousands  of  men  daily  to  turn  a  stupid  handle  which  does 
nothing. 

The  sad  monotony  of  prison  life  leaves  little  to  be  said  when 
the  rules  and  occupation  of  the  day  have  once  been  told.  The 
waiter  was  transferred  from  one  prison  to  another,  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  agreeable  break  in  the  monotony  of  his  “  time.” 
Else  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell,  and  the  second  volume  is 
padded  out  with  complaints  of  favouritism,  brutality,  neglect, 
and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  prison  officers.  But,  so  far  as 
the  author  was  concerned,  he  seems  to  have  experienced  no¬ 
thing  but  uniform  kindness  and  consideration.  No  doubt  these 
were  extended  to  him  partly  in  recognition  of  obedience  and 
-orderly  behaviour.  The  “  cases  ”  he  quotes  do  not,  somehow, 
read  with  the  right  ring ;  one  would  like  to  hear  the  evidence 
on  the  other  side ;  some  of  them  seem  to  explain  themselves. 
Thus,  a  prisoner  is  taken  ill  in  the  night  •,  there  is  no  ma¬ 
chinery  f  r  giving  him  a  cup  of  tea ;  one  of  the  warders  has  to 
do  it  at  his  own  expense,  and  grumbles.  Another  warder  has 
favourites,  and  keeps  some  of  the  men  on  the  crank  longer  than 
others.  Another  swears  and  bullies  the  prisoners  while  at  exercise, 
•and  so  forth.  It  is  really  impossible  by  any  Government  regula¬ 
tions,  or  by  rules  of  any  kind,  to  enforce  equitable,  kindly,  and 


compassionate  treatment  of  prisoners  ;  nor  can  any  rules  ensure  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  to  fall  in  with  the  discipline  of 
the  prison,  especially  as  regards  silence  and  zeal  while  on  the 
crank.  Therefore  we  make  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
every  prison  where  a  man  is  unfairly  treated  by  the  warders,  and 
the  only  remedy  wre  can  suggest  is  that  Governor  and  Visiting 
Justices  should  be  so  constantly  patrolling  a  prison  as  to  minimize 
the  chances  of  petty  tyranny.  One  or  two  weak  points  are,  how¬ 
ever,  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  these  pages.  The  first  is  that 
already  indicated — the  irrational  use  of  a  perfectly  useless  machine ; 
the  second  is  the  miserable  scale  of  food,  which  can  only  be  excused 
on  the  presumption  that  the  men  do  so  little  work  and  take  so  little 
exercise  that,  like  the  lions  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  they  must  be 
kept  low ;  and  the  third,  which  is  really  a  most  disgusting  and 
abominable  grievance,  is  the  use  of  the  bath.  The  regulations  provide 
that  all  the  prisoners  should  take  a  bath  once  in  fifteen  days,  at  least. 
At  the  prison  where  our  author  “  worked  out  ”  the  greater  part  of 
bis  sentence,  this  rule  was  systematically  broken,  and  the  prisoners 
only  got  a  bath  once  in  five  weeks.  Probably  to  most  of  the  men 
in  confinement  the  infringement  of  the  rule  was  a  welcome  let-off, 
because  the  habitual  criminal  loves  not  water  for  any  purpose 
except  to  mingle  with  gin.  'When  it  did  take  place,  the  bathing  was 
held  in  a  slate  bath  seven  feet  long,  two  deep,  and  three  broad.  In 
this  bath,  containing  forty-two  cubic  feet  of  water,  sixty  men  had 
to  bathe  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  This  allowed,  for  each  man, 
two  minutes  and  a  half  for  undressing,  bathing,  and  dressing 
again.  The  water  was  changed  only  once  during  the  whole  time, 
each  man  having  to  soap  and  wash  himself.  Now,  without  being 
sentimental,  we  may  fairly  assert  that  no  man  can  possibly  have 
been  so  wicked  as  to  deserve  the  sentence  of  bathing  last — 
thirtieth — or  even  last  but  one — twenty-ninth — in  such  a  bath. 


BY  THE  TIBER.* 

riY  IIIS  book  is  the  story  of  a  grievance.  It  is  a  novel  with  no 
J-  hero,  and  with  a  heroine  who  has  no  lover  and  no  friends. 
The  first  book  of  the  author  which  we  had  met  with — Sitpior 
Monaldini's  Niece — was  certainly  much  above  the  average  of 
novels,  especially  of  that  class  of  them,  now  so  frequent,  which 
treat  of  Italian  life.  That  story,  in  spite  of  some  extravagances, 
showed  freshness  and  power ;  and  it  also  showed,  what  stories  of 
Italian  life  seldom  do,  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  world 
described  in  it.  The  novel  before  us  gives,  however,  no  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  displayed  in  its  predecessor.  It  is  an  illustration  of 
a  saying  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  that  any  clever  man  or 
woman  can  w7rite  one  novel,  but  that  the  second  attempt  is  the 
crucial  one.  This  second  attempt  is  a  melancholy  failure,  all  the 
more  because  of  the  evidences  of  real  talent  with  which  the  book 
abounds.  The  story  i3  unpleasant  and  improbable ;  the  characters, 
with  hardly  a  single  exception,  not  even  that  of  the  heroine,  are 
weak  or  foolish  or  vicious ;  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  that  of  a 
writer  who  is  not  in  any  way  bent  on  giving  a  picture  of  things  as 
they  are  or  as  they  might  be,  but  of  one  who  has  suffered  some 
wrong,  real  or  imaginary,  and  wishes  to  hold  up  the  real  or 
imaginary  wrongdoers  to  the  indignation  of  the  public.  It  has  of 
late  become  the  fashion  to  write  novels  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
show  in  an  odious  light  the  persons  who  have  not  treated  the 
writers  as  they  wish  to  be  treated ;  but  though  such  stories  may 
cause  vexation  to  those  at  whom  they  are  aimed,  and  may  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  cynical  amusement  to  those  who  happen  to 
know  the  circumstances  and  the  people  described,  they  are  in 
every  way  to  be  reprehended,  and  not  least  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  An  absorbing  antipathy,  though  it  may  give 
a  sting  to  a  lampoon  or  a  philippic,  does  not  help  a  writer  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  plot  naturally  or  in  describing  characters  truthfully. 
Everybody  likes  a  good  story  ;  and  a  novel  is  not  the  place  for 
people  to  air  their  private  piques  and  grievances,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  story  is  apt  to  be  thereby  spoilt.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  read  this  book  attentively  without  conjecturing  that  it 
is  written  to  disparage  some  person  or  persons  not  unknown  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

The  tale  begins  with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  man  who 
would  probably  be  considered  the  hero,  if  there  were  one.  He  is 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a  peasant  girl  of  the  Campagna  and  of  a 
Roman  noble.  Vittorio,  like  his  stepfather  Marco  (who,  though  a 
rejected  lover  of  the  betrayed  girl,  marries  her  afterwards),  is  an 
ardent  democrat,  zealous  for  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institu¬ 
tions.  The  writer  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with  this  class  of  per¬ 
sons  in  Italy,  and  also  with  that  part  of  the  Italian  press  which 
represents  them,  for  we  get  no  account  of  their  ideas,  sayings,  or 
doings  beyond  a  few  mysterious  utterances  as  to  some  great  wrong 
which  the  poor  sutler  at  the  hands  of  the  rich,  and  some  great  im¬ 
pending  retribution  which  is  to  redress  it.  Vittorio,  like  the 
typical  Italian  of  the  circulating  library,  combines  the  extreme  of 
manly  vigour  with  an  ineffable  grace,  sweetness,  beauty,  and  charm. 
Plebeian  by  profession — for  he  was  a  gardener — and  plebeian  by 
birth  on  his  mother’s  side,  there  is  yet  in  him  that  indescribable 
something  which  betrays  purer  blood.  He  applies  for  the  place  of 
gardener  to  an  Italian  prince,  and  forthwith  falls  in  love  with  the 
Donna  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  house,  and  she  with  him.  They 
see  one  another  first  in  the  garden,  at  close  of  day,  and  “  even  in 
the  dark  she  had  not  mistaken  the  son  of  a  clod  for  the  son  of  a 
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gentleman.”  She  soon  afterwards  makes  a  marriage  of  convenience 
with  a  man  whom  she  despises,  keeping  the  handsome  gardener 
as  her  lover.  It  may  be  that  such  things  happen  in  Italy  and  in 
other  countries,  but  there  is  something  unpardonably  indelicate  and 
repulsive  in  making  an  intrigue  of  this  sort  a  leading  feature  in 
a  book  presumably  intended  for  general  circulation.  She  meets 
Vittorio  in  the  garden  the  evening  before  she  is  married,  and  on  her 
return  from  the  honeymoon  she  and  the  gardener  assure  one 
another  of  their  common  hatred  for  Count  Belvedere,  the  de¬ 
ceived  husband. 

After  this  wholesome  preface  we  are  introduced  to  the  real 
heroine  of  the  book,  Valeria  Ellsworth.  She  is  an  American 
woman,  unmarried,  and  with  no  home  ties,  aged  thirty-five, a  Roman 
Catholic  and  of  literary  tastes,  who,  like  most  non-Italian  Catholics, 
looks  on  a  journey  to  Rome  and  an  audience  with  the  Pope  in  a 
very  serious  spirit.  She  crosses  the  Atlantic  in  the  devoutest  frame 
of  mind  and  takes  up  her  abode  for  a  time  at  a  Roman  boarding¬ 
house.  Looking  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  so  reverent 
a  spirit,  she  is  accepted  and  treated  with  all  consideration  by  the 
more  serious  minds  of  the  clerical  circles  in  Rome ;  but  she  has 
the  misfortune  to  have  forced  upon  her  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Miss  Cromo,  an  elderly  Catholic  maiden  lady  living  there,  who  is 
everybody’s  and  nobody's  friend,  who  minds  everybody’s  business 
and  her  own  best  of  all,  and  who  has  a  finger  in  everybody’s 
pie,  spoiling  all  but  her  own.  Valeria  is  dragged  reluctantly 
into  an  intimacy  with  her  which  she  afterwards  finds  reason 
bitterly  to  repent.  She  is  not  worldly  enough  to  suit  Miss 
Gromo’s  taste ;  she  resents  her  importunities ;  she  gives  her 
to  understand  that  she  sees  through  her ;  and  she  ends  by 
making  an  enemy  of  her.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  an  account 
of  the  troubles  which  Valeria  gets  into  through  her  unfortunate 
habit  of  not  getting  on  with  people,  ending  in  her  being  shut  up 
on  a  false  charge  of  insanity  in  a  Roman  asylum,  where  she 
dies  at  last.  There  is  apparently  no  sufficient  motive  for 
anybody  to  push  retaliation  to  this  extreme.  Valeria  hires 
apartments  overlooking  the  gardens  of  the  wicked  Countess,  and 
learns  more  or  less  of  the  relations  of  this  lady  with  the  handsome 
gardener.  But  the  Countess’s  character  is  represented  to  be  notorious 
all  over  Rome,  and  the  fact  that  one  person  the  more,  and  that  a 
foreigner,  knows  of  her  misdeeds  does  not  account  for  her  also 
having  a  hand  in  thus  persecuting  Valeria.  Indeed  one  cannot 
very  clearly  see  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  or  why.  A 
great  number  of  people  are  all  described  as  doing  each  of  them 
something  to  get  Valeria  shut  up ;  and  yet  she,  being  made  out  to 
be  a  truly  admirable  person  and  as  sane  as  anybody  else,  cannot 
make  friends  who  will  stand  by  her  and  save  her  from  the  perse¬ 
cution  and  conspiracy  under  which  she  at  last  succumbs.  The 
whole  plot  is  absurd  and  preposterous.  It  may  easily  be  that  an 
innocent  person  should  have  enemies  who  want  to  get  him  or  her 
out  of  the  way ;  but  that  an  American  lady  in  Rome,  where  her 
own  country  people  swarm,  where  there  are  a  Consul  and  a 
Minister  to  appeal  to,  and  English-speaking  doctors  to  certify  to 
her  sanity,  could  be  shut  up  and  detained  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
maliciously  and  without  cause  is  perfectly  incredible. 

But  the  way  in  which  things  happen  without  any  reason  in 
this  book  is  altogether  astonishing.  While  Valeria  is  thus 
making  herself  unpopular,  the  Countess  is  getting  tired  of 
Vittorio,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  is  jealous  of  those  who  have  super¬ 
seded  him  in  her  vagrant  affections.  His  jealousy  is  finally 
quieted  through  his  being  murdered  one  night  in  the  garden  by  a 
sort  of  half  spy,  half  bravo,  in  the  service  of  the  Countess. 
Meanwhile,  Valeria  is  not  only  at  war  with  many  Americans  and 
English  in  Rome,  but  is  watched  and  dogged  by  the  minions  of 
the  wicked  Countess.  And  when  she  falls  ill,  as  she  soon  does, 
of  Roman  fever,  advantage  is  taken  of  her  temporary  delirium  to 
make  out  that  she  is  insane,  whereupon  she  is  entrapped  into  a 
madhouse.  The  description  of  the  asylum  and  its  inmates  is 
excellent,  and  gives  to  the  book  whatever  value  it  possesses. 
Valeria  expostulates  much,  but  does  little  for  her  release.  She  is 
soon  allowed  to  go  out,  and  can  call  on  whom  she  pleases; 
but  she  does  not  use  her  comparative  freedom  to  take  any 
effectual  steps  to  get  discharged  from  the  asylum,  or  to  punish 
those  who  shut  her  up  without  cause.  She  acts  all  through — and 
here  the  absurdity  of  the  book  lies— as  if  she  rather  liked  being 
thought  mad  and  put  under  restraint.  She  is  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  and  has  every  reasonable  liberty  allowed  to  her  ; 
liberty  more  than  amply  sufficient  to  have  enabled  her  to  obtain 
her  release  at  any  moment  had  she  cared  to  do  so.  It  is  at  any 
rate  gratifying  to  think  that  the  “  Manicomio  ”  on  the  Lungara 
is  so  well  managed,  and  differs  from  certain  other  lunatic  asylums 
in  Italy,  which  have  anything  but  an  enviable  reputation.  By 
way  of  convincing  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  wait  on  the 
invalids  that  she  is  sound  of  mind,  Valeria  tells  her  one  day  that 
she  weighs  just  three  pounds.  At  last  repeated  attacks  of  fever 
break  her  consitution,  and  she  dies  friendless  in  the  prison  into 
which  she  has  been  inveigled. 

The  story  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  foolish  and  unpleasant  one,  but 
there  are  some  good  points  in  it.  While  Valeria  is  in  the  asylum, 
a  lady  comes  to  visit  it,  and  takes  Valeria  to  be  also  a  visitor. 
After  asking  several  questions,  she  wants  to  know  if  one  of  the 
patients,  known  as  “  the  Duchess,”  who  sits  talking  to  a  sane 
visitor,  is  out  of  her  mind.  Valeria  represents  the  mad  woman  as 
sane  and  the  sane  woman  as  mad : — 

The  lailv  watched  the  two  eagerly.  “  Yes,  one  sees  that  she  is  queer,” 
she  said,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  unlucky  visitor.  “  There  is  a  certain  wild 
light  in  the  eyes  of  an  insane  person  which  can  never  be  mistaken.  And 
how  oddly  she  pulls  at  her  dress !  Such  a  dress  too !  Does  she  ever 
rave  ?  ” 


“  I  cannot  say,  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  she  does,”  Valeria  replied, 
gravely.  “  But  the  other  lady  has  a  very  pleasant  manner,  don’t  you 
think  so  ?  ” 

“  She  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  affable,”  the  lady  said,  glancing  at  the 
Duchess. 

“  You  perceive  the  difference  in  their  eyes  at  once.” 

“  Oh  dear,  yes.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of  ability  and  promise  should 
have  produced  so  disappointing  a  book.  It  may  be  added  that 
there  also  occur  in  it  the  strangest  blunders — some  of  which  are 
made  so  often  that  the  blame  cannot  charitably  he  thrown  on  the 
printer.  “  Forastieri  ”  for  “  forestieri,”  “  Eduardo  ”  for  “  Edoardo,” 
“  Tironian  ”  for  (we  suppose)  “  Tyrrhenian,”  “  sala,”  in  the  sense 
of  “  salotto,”  are  instances  of  the  author's  mastery  of  the  Italian 
language  and  geography.  We  read,  again,  “  the  motto  of 
Christianity  should  be  in  esti'emo  ratio,”  and  we  are  also  told  that 
“  a  Catholic  never  looks  upon  a  religious  as  a  stranger.”  But,  on 
the  whole,  to  do  the  book  justice,  the  English  is  passable,  though 
the  Italian  is  not  such  as  is  spoken  by  natives  of  the  country. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

THE  author  of  John  Halifax  has  published  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 

a  volume  of  Childrens  Poetry,  which  has  many  very  high 
qualities.  The  author  can  tell  a  story  in  verse  with  great  spirit, 
and  often  with  a  pathos  which  is  only  too  keen.  If  we  had  a 
fault  to  find  with  these  poems,  it  would  be  that  they  too  fre¬ 
quently  touch  the  deepest  emotions,  and  may  make  a  very  tender¬ 
hearted  child  unhappy  in  the  reading.  However,  the  sentimental 
as  well  as  the  personal  sorrows  of  children  are  soon  over;  and,  if 
a  little  boy  or  girl  weeps  over  “  The  Pass  of  Brander,”  he  or  she 
may  recover  a  happier  tone  in  reading  of  “  Dick  Whittington,”  or 
“Monsieur  et  Mademoiselle,”  or  “The  Shaking  of  the  Pear-Tree.” 
To  our  mind  “  The  Story  of  the  Birkenhead  ”  is  the  best  poem  in 
the  volume  ;  and,  often  as  that  noble  tale  of  English  courage  and 
devotion  has  been  told  in  verse,  we  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  told 
so  well.  “  Waterloo  Day,”  again,  manages  to  combine  the  true 
spirit  of  patriotism  with  due  respect  and  liking  for  our  “  fair 
enemy,  France,”  As  a  rule,  the  best  poetry  for  children  is 
that  which  is  also  best  for  grown-up  people — the  simple  and 
more  stirring  pieces  of  the  great  masters.  But  the  author  of 
the  volume  before  us  has  contributed  several  original  poems  which 
we  would  willingly  see  included  in  any  collection  of  selected  verse 
for  children,  and  which  would  not  seem  out  of  place  among  ballads 
by  Scott,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth.  “The  Young  Governess,” 
however,  is  a  piece  which  might  not  unprofitabiy  have  been 
omitted  from  a  book  for  children. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  (Chatto  and  AVindus)  is  a  singular 
production  of  Mr.  Mark  Twain’s.  He  has  written  a  boy’s  book 
before,  Tom  Saioyer,  but  not  an  historical  romance  for  boys,  with  a 
moral  purpose.  Mr.  Twain  has  read  himself  back,  as  far  as  possible, 
into  the  old  English  life  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  be  makes 
his  characters  talk  in  what  is  popularly  supposed  to.  be  the  style 
of  that  period.  A  little  prince  and  a  little  street  boy  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  education  change  clothes  and  position  ;  the  prince  see3 
a  great  deal  of  the  rough  side  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  the 
poor  boy  introduces  his  natural  mercifulness  of  character  into  the 
cruelties  of  old  English  criminal  law.  For  example,  he  decides 
on  the  case  of  two  people  who  have  sold  themselves  to  the  devil, 
a  crime  which  was  surely  not  very  commonly  alleged  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Twain  quotes  Dr.  Trumbull’s  Blue  Laivs, 
True  and  False,  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  woman 
and  her  daughter,  nine  years  old,  were  hanged  in  Huntingdon  for 
selling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  and  raising  a  storm  by  pulling  off 
their  stockings.  He  does  not  give  the  date,  and  the  incident 
would  have  occurred  more  naturally  at  a  later  time,  under  the 
Scottish  Solomon.  The  book  is  copiously  and  cleverly  illustrated. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  has  edited  the  Boy's  Mabinogion  (Sampson 
Low  and  Go.)  He  says,  with  great  truth,  that  the  Mabinogion 
often  seem  more  strange  and  foreign  to  us  than  “even  Chinese  or 
other  antipodal  tales,”  and  that  they  have  “  a  glamour  and  sleep¬ 
walking  mystery  ”  in  them  which  we  find  in  no  other  literature. 
Thi3  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  singular  allusions  to  extraordinary 
circumstances,  to  us  unkno"wn,  which  are  introduced  as  if  they 
were  perfectly  familiar.  For  example,  much  of  the  story  of  “  Twrch. 
Trwyth  ”  is  common  to  Greeks  and  Finns  ;  but  where  do  we  find 
such  strange  beasts  in  all  fairyland  as  the  stag  of  Bedynvre  and 
the  owl  of  Gwm  Cawlwyd  P  Some  of  the  magical  charm  of  the 
Mabinogion  may  escape  the  literary  sense  of  hoys  ;  but  the  stories, 
the  origin  of  so  much  poetry,  must  interest  all  who  have  a  soul 
above  cricket  scores.  Probably  clever  children  who  have  not  yet 
gone  to  school  and  learned  to  put  away  all  but  schoolboyish 
things  will  like  the  book  better  than  their  big  brothers. 

The  Knight  and  the  Dwarf  (Chatto  and  AVindus)  is  a  modern 
fairy  tale  by  Mr.  Charles  Mills.  AVe  cannot  but  say,  in  the  matter 
of  fairy  tales,  “  the  old  are  better  ” ;  but  doubtless  children  will 
find  something  to  amuse  them  in  the  fancies  of  Mr.  Mills.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  deserve  praise  for  firm  execution  and  humorous 
invention. 

Cassell’s  Book  of  Sports  is  an  exhaustive  encyclopaedia.  AVe 
have  seen  many  bad  pictures  of  cricket,  but  never  aught  like  the 
coloured  illustrations  in  the  frontispiece.  “  The  drive  ”  represents 
a  man  in  the  act  of  depositing  an  easy  catch  m  the  hands  of  mid- 
off.  The  wicket-keeper  looks  as  if  he  were  performing  some  ritual 
ceremony.  “  The  cut  ”  is  so  hard  to  draw  that  we  refrain  from 
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criticizing  the  artist’s  attempt.  The  article  on  fencing  is  sensible. 
Cricket,  too,  is  very  •well  done  ;  and  the  writer  does  well  to  im- 
ress  young  bowlers  with  the  truth  that  “  who  breaks,  pays.”  But 
owlers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made  by  art  and  education. 
Indoor  games  and  “  recreative  science  ”  are  also  included  in  this 
deserving  compilation. 

Fun  and  Fairies  (Shaw  and  Co.)  seems  a  graceful  and  fanciful 
collection  of  modern  fairy  tales  by  Miss  Grace  Stebbmg.  The 
little  girl  with  the  eagles  is  drawn  with  spirit. 

Poetry  for  the  Young  (Griffith  and  Farran)  i3  meant  for  use  in 
elementary  schools.  We  see  with  some  regret  that  many  of  the 
selected  poems  are  from  the  books  of  third  or  fourth-rate  songsters. 
The  notes  seem  clear  and  just  what  children  need. 

Mr.  Wallis  Mackay  shows  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  grace  in 
the  illustrations  to  a  little  book  of  children’s  tales  of  the  ordinary 
type,  by  L.  Blennerhassett  Poirez  (Remington  and  Co.) 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the  Monthly  Packet  (Walter 
Smith). — The  proverb  on  which  these  stories  are  written  is  the 
old  one  of  “  manners  makyth  men  ” ;  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
some  of  the  writers  appear  to  us  to  have  shot  rather  wide  of  the 
mark.  Miss  Yonge  has  surpassed  herself  this  year,  in  a  “  Review 
of  Nieces,”  in  the  number  and  perplexingness  of  a  family. 
Conscious  of  this,  she  has  added  a  much-needed  genealogical 
table ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  table  and  a  certain  native  aptitude 
for  genealogy,  we  constantly  find  ourselves  hopelessly  confused. 
The  motif  of  her  story  is  a  simple  one.  A  gentleman  and  his 
sister  wish  to  take  out  with  them  to  a  colony,  where  the  former 
has  obtained  a  command,  a  niece  to  act  as  young  lady  of  the 
house.  The  question  in  consideration  is,  Who,  and  why?  A 
combination  of  circumstances,  which  many  people  would  regard 
as  most  unfortunate,  leads  four  branches  of  the  Fulford  family 
to  take  up  their  residence  at  the  same  seaside  place  during  one 
summer ;  and  this  affords  a  grand  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
the  characters  of  the  girls.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  hardly  any 
one  is  called  by  her  baptismal  name.  Of  the  two  Margarets, 
one  is  spoken  of  as  “Pica,”  and  the  other  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinarily  hideous  transformation  of  Metelill.  What  is  the  use  of 
giving  a  person  a  name  only  to  call  her  systematically  by  another  ? 

The  Ladies'  Treasury  (edited  by  Mrs.  Warren  Bemrose). — The 
most  interesting  papers  in  The  Ladies'  Treasury  are  those  devoted 
to  fashion.  It  is  charming  to  know  that  “the  newest  caprice  in 
bodice  bouquets  is  a  small  white  dove  holding  in  its  bill  a  bunch  of 
violets,”  or  that  “  cats  have  now  succeeded  pigs  in  fancy  jewellery.” 
The  letterpress  retailing  the  “  On  dits  and.  facts  of  the  month  ” 
is  not  always  strictly  accurate,  as,  for  instance,  where  it  speaks  of 
“  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  brother  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,”  or 
snells  “  Glyn ’’with  two  “  n's.”  Then  there  are  numerous  stories 
and  poems,  among  them  some  exhilarating  verses  by  one  Miss 
Annie  James,  called  “  Flirting  on  the  Ice.”  Altogether  the  largest 
families  may  find  something  to  please  each  member. 

From  Crecy  to  Assye  (H.  R.  Clinton,  M.A.  Warne). — Mr. 
Clinton  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  book  interesting  to  boys, 
and  in  order  that  as  far  as  possible  they  shall  understand  what 
they  are  reading,  he  has  added  maps  and  plans  of  the  battle-fields. 
He  has  succeeded  well  in  his  task,  and  others  besides  boys  may  be 
grateful  to  him.  We  cannot,  however,  quite  go  with  him  when 
he  describes  William  of  Orange  as  “  stouthearted  but  luckless.” 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  King’s  good  fortune  was  rather 
beyond  his  deserts.  He  likewise  speaks  of  Cromwell's  “mis¬ 
directed  energy.”  Now  people  may  think  that,  socially  and  re¬ 
ligiously,  Cromwell  was  mistaken ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  his  military 
wisdom,  to  which  Mr.  Clinton  refers,  i3  disputed.  Nor  can 
we  congratulate  him  on  the  group  of  portraits  which  form  his 
frontispiece.  Marlborough  no  longer  looks  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  day,  but  a  very  commonplace  person  indeed.  Wellington 
is  absolutely  unrecognizable ;  while,  if  the  Black  Prince’s  reputation 
for  beauty  rests  on  no  stronger  basis  than  this  picture,  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  chroniclers  must  have  been  easily  satisfied. 

Without  a  Reference  (Brenda,  author  of  “  Froggy’s  Little 
Brother.”  Hatchards). — Brenda  always  knows  how  to  be  pathetic 
without  being  either  sentimental  or  moralizing,  and  consequently 
her  stories  are  invariably  pleasing  and  wholesome.  Without  a 
Reference  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  gentleman  who  is  turned 
out  of  the  army  for  drinking,  and,  after  many  years  of  misfortune, 
turns  up  as  a  starving  musician  in  search  of  engagements  to  play  at 
parties.  At  his  first  and  only  appearance  he  meets  some  friends 
of  his  youth,  who  recognize  him  and  set  him  on  his  feet  again. 
We  like  the  book  so  much  that  we  think  it  is  a  pity  Brenda  should 
kill  off  a  young  man,  p.  n,  only  to  revive  him  in  p.  21  ;  that  she 
should  spell  Mr.  Marzial’s  name  with  an  “  s  ”  instead  of  a  “  z,”  and 
that  she  should  condescend  to  use  such  a  word  as  “  reliability.” 

Beyond  the  Himalayas  (JohnGeddie.  Nelson). — The  corner  of 
the  world  explored  by  Mr.  Bob  Brown  and  his  friends  can  hardly 
be  described  with  strictness  either  as  “ beyond  the  Himalayas”  or 
as  “  the  Wilds  of  Tibet,”  for  it  apparently  included  the  frontiers  of 
Burma,  Tibet,  and  China.  The  travellers  start  from  Assam,  cross 
the  Patkoi  Mountains,  leaving  the  Himalayas  behind  them  at  right 
angles,  and  make  for  the  river  Mekong,  which  rises  somewhere  in 
Tibet,  and  falls  into  the  China  Sea.  The  descriptions  are  most 
interesting. 

Under  the  Shield  (M.  E.  Winchester.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and 
Halliday). — Miss  Winchester’s  book  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
improvement  upon  her  former  ones.  It  is  very  lengthy,  very 
minute,  and  very  dull.  It  contains  many'  pious  observations;  but 
the  spectacle  of  a  whole  family  quarrelling  over  one  little  boy  is 
not  desirable  for  a  child  to  dwell  upon.  A  reform  in  the  morbid 
spirit  of  modern  children’s  books  is  much  needed. 


We  have  more  than  the  usual  number  of  paper  books  for 
children,  of  which  A  Hay  in  a  Child's  Life  (music  by  Mvles 
Foster.  Illustrated  by  Miss  Greenaway.  Routledge)  is  the 
prettiest.  But  why  are  the  people  so  pink  ?  First  we  have  a  fair 
one  with  golden  locks,  in  bed  (furniture  by  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Co.)  ;  then  come  songs,  daffodils,  sunflowers,  jolly  children  running 
to  school,  stiff  old  gardens,  tiger  lilies,  tulips,  and  similar 
creatures  of  Miss  Greenaway’s  fairy  fancy. 

K.  G.  also  signs  a  page  in  Little  Tiny's  Book  of  the  Country 
(Routledge). 

At  Home  is  very  nicely  decorated  by  Mr.  Sowerby  and  Mr,  T. 
Crane  (Marcus  Ward).  The  perspective  and  atmosphere  of  some 
drawings  of  interiors  are  admirable.  Master  Tom,  as  “  a  seal  at  the 
Zoo,”  is  very  humorous.  Altogether,  this  is  a  capital  gift-book. 

The  pictures  in  May  Blossom  (Miss  Wingrave.  Warne  and  Co.) 
are  by  H.  H.  Emmerson,  and  are  very  clever,  though  rather  too 
rich  in  colour. 

Cat’s  Cradle  (Rhymes  by  E.  Willett.  Illustrated  by  C. 
Kendrick.  Strahan  and  Co.)  is  in  much  the  same  style,  but  less 
original. 

The  Diaries  of  Messrs.  Letts  and  Co.  are  all  that  the  most 
strenuous  diarist  can  require.  Pepys  would  have  revelled  in  them. 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

JULES  VERNE’S  La  Jangacla  (Hetzel),  with  its  spirited 
•  illustrations  by  Benett,  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  this  year’s  French  gift-books.  There  is  plenty  of  adventure 
and  plenty  of  description  in  it,  and  there  is  a  special  interest 
running  through  the  book  due  to  a  device  which  proves  that 
M.  Verne’s  inventive  powers  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  The  book 
opens  with  four  lines  of  a  most  hopeless-looking  cipher,  the 
immense  importance  of  which  is  developed  as  the  chapters  follow 
each  other.  The  reader  follows  with  an  almost  painful  interest 
the  attempts  towards  the  end  to  decipher  the  document  according 
to  every  known  and  unknown  rule,  and  the  final  discovery  of  the 
clue  is  admirably  worked  up  to.  The  sub-title  of  the  book, 
“  Huit  cents  lieues  sur  l’Amazone,”  holds  out  a  promise  which 
is  amply  fulfilled  of  the  kind  of  description  in  which  M.  Verne 
excels ;  but  it  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  or  hoped  that  the  instructive 
parts  of  the  work  may  be  skipped  by  M.  Verne’s  youthful  readers 
in  their  desire  to  get  on  with  the  story.  What  the  Jangada 
itself  is,  of  what  precise  nature  are  its  adventures,  and  why  the 
deciphering  of  the  mysterious  document  is  so  important,  we  had 
better  leave  M.  Verne’s  numerous  public  to  find  out  for  itself. 

M.  Lucien  Biart,  from  whom  we  have  learnt  to  expect  a  book 
of  adventure  at  this  season  as  regularly  as  we  expect  one  from 
M.  Verne,  has  in  Le  secret  de  Jose  (Hetzel)  taken  up  afresh  the 
threads  of  the  capital  story  which  he  wrote  two  years  ago,  and 
which  contained  the  surprising  adventures  of  the  unhappy  M. 
Pinson,  who,  meaning  to  say  good-bye  to  his  friend  Boisjoli  at 
Liverpool,  got  carried  out  into  mid-ocean,  and,  after  various 
mishaps,  landed  far  away  alike  from  Boisjoli  and  from  his  beloved 
Boulevards.  In  the  present  volume  we  find  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  “  Papaloapam,  le  plus  considerable  des  cours  d’eau  qui 
baignent  la  cote  ouest  de  la  province  de  Vera-Cruz.”  He  is  still 
accompanied  by  Vif-Argent,  the  vagabond  little  boy  whom  he 
picked  up  in  London;  and  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  estate,  called 
La  Heronniere,  of  Don  Ambrosio  Lerdo,  for  whom  he  has  under¬ 
taken  to  do  certain  important  engineering  work.  At  La  Ileronniere 
we  find  the  beautiful  Amalia,  daughter  of  Don  Ambrosio,  and 
her  cousin  Pablo,  who  is  engaged  to  her;  and  on  a  neighbouring 
estate  we  are  introduced  to  Don  Luis  Avila,  an  impoverished 
gentleman,  who  used  in  more  youthful  days  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Heronniere  people, and  especially  with  Amalia.  The 
reader  soon  learns  to  be  suspicious  of  Pablo  and  to  trust  in  Luis, 
and  his  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  mysterious 
Jose,  a  former  steward  of  Don  Ambrosio’s,  who  is  regarded  as 
a  magician  by  the  natives,  and  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
doing  rude  but  efficient  justice  in  various  cases  by  means  of  a 
secret  source  of  wealth  which  he  has  at  command.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  “  secret  de  Jose  ” — a  secret  which  is  well  kept  up  to  the  end,  and 
revealed  at  last  in  an  appropriately  dramatic  fashion.  We  have, 
of  course,  before  the  end  is  arrived  at,  all  kinds  of  exciting  adven¬ 
tures,  in  which  M.  Pinson  finds  opportunities  of  proving  that,  al¬ 
though  he  has  not  learned  to  ride  and  shoot  like  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  is  thrown,  he  is  yet  a  tall  man  of  his  hands  ;  and 
we  have  also  an  interesting  love  story  disturbed  by  fitting  com¬ 
plications  and  terrors.  On  the  whole,  Le  secret  de  Jose  may  be 
confidently'  recommended. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Journal  de  la  jeunesse  (Hachette)  for 
1881  contain  as  usual  much  well-assorted  and  various  matter,  in¬ 
cluding  some  capital  articles  on  games  by  M.  Frederic  Dillaye,  and 
some  serial  stories  which  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  notice  in 
their  republished  forms. 

M.  Andre  Laurie,  in  his  book  La  vie  de  college  en  Angleterre 
(Hetzel) — which  seems  to  be  one  of  a  series  that  is  to  include 
school  life  in  all  countries — has  shown,  on  the  whole,  a  curiously 
accurate  knowledge.  We  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  any 
school  where  quite  so  much  liberty  is  allowed  in — to  take  an  in¬ 
stance — the  matter  of  sitting  up  at  night  as  was  allowed  at  Mr. 
Newton’s  school ;  but  this,  and  other  similar  things — which  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  a  curious  confusion  between  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  private  tutors’  establishments — are  of  compa¬ 
ratively  small  importance.  M.  Laurie’s  book,  which  is  throughout 
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lively,  and  in  which  the  characters  are  hv  no  means  ill  drawn, 
shows  clearly,  but  not  obtrusively,  his  strong  disapproval  of  the 
Lycee  system,  and  his  strong  desire  to  see  it  more  than  tempered 
with  many  excellent  things  to  be  found  in  the  English  school 
system.  Amongst  the  English  school  institutions  which  he  does 
not  find  excellent  is  that  of  fagging,  and  he  represents  an  impos¬ 
sible  enough  conflict  being  waged  by  Laurent  against  all  the 
traditions  of  the  school,  and  resulting  in  an  end  being  put 
for  ever  to  fagging  at  Mr.  Newton’s  bv  Laurent’s  dogged  resis¬ 
tance.  Perhaps  the  funniest  mixture  of  ignorance  and  knowledge 
in  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  fight  between 
Laurent  and  the  appropriately  named  Bully,  a  fight  which 
Laurent  wins,  without  remonstrance,  by  adopting  the  nigger 
dodge,  taught  him  carefully  by  a  French  sailor,  of  ramming  his 
head  into  his  opponent's  stomach.  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  how¬ 
ever,  do  not  make  the  book  less  amusing  or  interesting.  The  illus¬ 
trations,  by  M.  P.  Philippoteaux,  are  particularly  good. 

M.  J.  Girondin’s  Maman  (Ilachette)  is  one  of  the  books  just 
referred  to  as  having  run  through  the  Journal  da  la  jeunesse. 
The  story  is  pretty  and  wholesome,  and  is,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  made  the  more  attractive  by  the  style.  M.  Tofani’s  illus¬ 
trations  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  author’s  pleasant 
matter  and  manner. 

In  the  Voyages  au  Theatre  (D'Ennery  et  Jules  Verne.  Iletzel), 
we  have  collected,  with  spirited  illustrations  by  MM.  Benett  and 
Meyer,  those  stirring  dramas  Le  tour  du  monde  en  So  jours,  Les 
enfants  du  capitaine  Grant,  and  Michel  Strogoff.  The  idea  of  so 
collecting  them  was  a  good  one,  and  has  been  excellently  carried 
out. 

Mme.  de  Witt  (nee  Guizot), in  Lutin  et  demon  (Ilachette),  gives 
us  a  third  series  of  “  Pictures  from  History,”  which  are  well  told, 
and  well  illustrated  by  MM.  Zier,  Pranishnikoff,  and  Sandoz.  We 
must,  however,  protest  against  so  tragic  a  story  as  the  first  one 
being  included  in  the  book. 

M.  Loredan  Larchey  has  prepared  with  much  pains  an  edition 
“  rapprochd  du  Frm^ais  moderne  ”  of  the  Histoire  du  gentil 
seigneur  de  Bayard,  comqwsee  par  le  loyal  serviteur  (Hachette),  which 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  volume  excellently  printed  and 
beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated.  M.  Larchey,  as  we  learn 
from  his  introduction,  was  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
task  which  he  did  not  undertake  without  hesitation : — “  L’embarras 
est  double :  si  vous  ne  francisez  point,  vous  risquez  d'etre  peu 
intelligible ;  si  vous  francisez  trop,  vous  enlevez  tout  caractere  a 
votre  oeuvre.  Ou  vous  etes  trop  complet,  ou  vous  ne  Fetes  pas 
assez.  II  faut  aimer  notre  ancienne  langue  pour  comprendre  les 
delicatesses  d'une  telle  epuration,  qui  a  necessite  de  douloureux 
sacrifices.”  M.  Larchey  has,  however,  manfully  overcome  all 
difficulties,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  suitable  gift- 
book  than  his  edition  of  “  Le  loyal  serviteur.” 

Another  handsome  and  eminently  readable  book,  of  which  the 
printing  and  illustration  alike  deserve  the  highest  praise,  is  Le 
Maroc  (Ilachette),  translated  by  M.  Henri  Belle,  with  the  original 
author’s  special  permission,  from  the  Italian  of  Signor  de  Amicis, 
of  whose  lively  style  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  with  reference 
to  former  works  of  his. 

In  Les  exploits  des  jeuncs  Boers,  les  chasseurs  de  girafes  (par  Mayne 
Reid  ;  adaptation  par  S.  Blandy.  Iletzel)  we  gladly  meet  an  old 
friend  in  a  new  dress.  Von  Bloom  and  his  sons  and  their  ad¬ 
ventures  are  as  interesting  as  ever  in  their  adapted  form  ;  and  M. 
Riou  has  supplied  the  book  with  illustrations  which  are  full  of 
dash  and  spirit. 

In  Nous  deux,  a  handsome  little  quarto,  with  letterpress  (J. 
Girardin.  Illustrations  de  J.  G.  Sowerbv  et  H.  II.  Emmerson. 
Hachette),  French  children  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
style  of  illustration  to  which  Mr.  Caldecott  and  Miss  Greenaway  [ 
have  accustomed  their  English  contemporaries. 

Of  two  volumes  of  the  Biblioth'eque  Hose  which  we  may  now 
notice,  Le  manoir  d'Yolan  (Mile  deMartignat.  Hachette),  which 
is  intended  for  older  children  than  Chez  grand'm'ere  (Mile  Julie 
Gouraud.  Hachette),  is  perhaps  the  better.  Not  much  can  be  said 
for  the  illustrations  of  either,  their  chief  object  being  apparently 
to  exhibit  little  girls  in  all  the  finery  of  the  fashion  books. 
A  minute  philosopher  might  draw  some  useful  morals  from  the 
comparison  of  the  small  French  girl  as  represented  physically 
in  these  woodcuts  and  the  adult  Frenchwoman  as  represented 
morally  in  French  novels  passim. 

Histoire  d'un  ruisseau  (Elisde  Reclus.  Dessins  par  L.  Benett). — 
M.  Elisee  Reclus  has  this  year  given  us  the  history  of  a 
stream,  as  he  has  previously  given  us  the  history  of  a  mountain. 
We  begin  with  La  source  and  end  with  Le  cycle  des  eau.v ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  dull  line  in  the  two 
hundred  and  odd  pages  which  make  up  the  book,  for  which  M. 
Benett  has  supplied  good  and  fitting  illustrations.  We  may  cite 
as  a  good  instance  of  the  book’s  attractiveness  the  chapter  devoted 
to  La  Peche. 

Biblioth'eque  des  merveilles — Les  metamorphoses  des  insectes 
(Maurice  Girard.  5me  edition,  revue  et  augmentie  par  l'auteur. 
Hachette). — M.  Girard,  who  was  formerly  President  of  the  Ento¬ 
mological  Society  of  France,  has  prepared  a  fifth  edition  of  his  1 
“  Metamorphoses  of  Insects  ”  for  the  Biblioth'eque  des  merveilles. 
Cheapness  is  of  the  essence  of  this  library,  and  therefore  ! 
M.  Girard  has  confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  retouching  the 
fourth  edition.  Two  important  additions,  however,  have  been  I 
necessary,  “  L’un  est  la  Doryphore  des  pommes  de  terre,  actuelle- 
ment  en  Europe,  et  qui  est  une  menace  incessante  pour  notre  pays ; 
l’autre,  de  trop  ruiueuse  actuality,  est  le  Phylloxera  de  la  vigne , 


dont  l’etude  btait  encore  tres-incomplete  en  1 874  lors  de  la  quatrieme 
Edition  de  ce  livre.” 

Biblioth'eque  des  merveilles — Le  sel  (Eugene  Lefebvre.  Hachette). 
To  the  same  library  belongs  M.  Lefebvre 's  Le  sel,  a  book  which 
accomplishes  the  difficult  task  of  conveying  instruction  in  a  pleasant 
way. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,365,  DECEMBER  24,  1881: 


Egypt.  The  Lodger  Franchise. 

Lord  Hartiugton  in  Lancashire.  The  Turkish  Debt. 

The  State  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Blaine’s  Despatch. 

M.  Gambetta  and  the  Country.  The  London  Water  Companies. 
Railway  Companies  and  Railway  Accidents. 


Mr.  Street.  Christmas  Articles. 

The  Jeannette.  Indian  Finance.  A  Renaissance  of  Complete  Letter-Writing. 
Aberdeenshire  Lairds.  Dangers  of  Electric  Lighting. 

The  Westminster  Play.  Limitation  of  Banking  Liability. 
Theatrical  Matters. 


Deane’s  Book  of  Wisdom. 

Evans’s  Leicestershire  AVords.  Life  of  Sir  William  Gomm. 
The  English  Citizen.  The  Rivers  and  Rainfall  of  India. 

Her  Majesty’s  Prisons.  By  the  Tiber.  Christmas  Book6 — V. 

French  Christmas  Books. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TVORE’S  GREAT  WORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

^  PRiETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PIIARAOH,”  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “ Christian  Martyrs,”  &c. 
at  the  DORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily  .Ten  toSix.  le. 


rPIIE  EUROPEAN  (late  New)  GALLERIES,  103  New  Bond 

Street,  Sixteen  doors  from  Oxford  Street.— Exhibition  of  FINE  ART  and  DECORA¬ 
TIVE  ART.  Admission  free  this  week. 


T.  J.  GULLICK,  Director. 


1>JEWT0N  HALL,  Fleur-de-lis  Court,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

POSITIVIST  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  will  be  given  on  Sunday, 
January  1,  at  Four  p.m.  precisely,  by  Mr.  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

SUNDAY  LECTURES  will  be  continued  until  further  notice.  On  Sundays,  January  8, 10, 
22,  29,  Professor  BEESLY,  at  Eight  P.M.  A  CLASS  is  being  formed  in  the  Elements  aud 
History  of  GEOMETRY,  on  Wednesdays,  at  Eight  p.m.  Apply  to  the  Secretary. 

All  Lectures  and  Classes  free. 


TTN1VERSITY  of  LONDON.— The  following  are  the  Dates 

at  which  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  for  the 
Year  1882  will  commence  : 


Matriculation . Monday,  January  9,  and  Monday,  June  19. 

Bachelor  of  Arts . Intermediate,  Monday,  July  17. 

B.A.,  Monday,  October  23. 

Master  of  Arts . Branch  I.,  Monday,  June  5;  Branch  II.,  Monday,  June  12 ; 

Branch  III.,  Monday,  June  19. 

Doctor  of  Literature . Intermediate,  Monday,  June  5. 

D.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  December  5. 

, Scriptural  Examinations.  ..  Tuesday,  November  28. 

Bachelor  of /Science . Intermediate,  Monday,  July  17. 

B.Sc. , Monday,  October  16. 

Doctor  of  Science  . Within  the  first  Twenty-one  days  of  June. 

bad, dor  of  Laws . IntcrmediateJ  Monday>  January  2. 

Doctor  of  Lairs . Thursday,  January  12. 

Bachelor  oj' Medicine . Preliminary  Scientific,  Monday,  July  17. 

Intermediate,  Monday,  July  31. 

M.B.,  Monday,  November  6. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery . Tuesday,  December  5. 

Master  in  Surgery . Monday,  December  4. 

Doctor  of  Medicine . Monday,  December  4. 

!"  Monda>'-  December  II. 

Bachelor  of  Music  . . Intermediate,  Monday,  December  II, 

B.Mus.,  Monday,  December  18. 

Doctor  of  Music . Intermediate,  Monday,  December  11. 

D.Mus.,  Monday,  December  18. 

The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Degrees  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  **  The  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.” 

December  16, 1881.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 


BATH  COLLEGE,  BATH.— The  NEXT  TERM  will  com- 

mence  on  Wednesday  January  25,  1882.  Ifcad-Master  :  T.  W.  DUNN,  Esq.,M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  ten  years  a  Master  of 
Clifton  College. 


■ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

*  Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  the 
College,  and  is  a  mixed  Farm  of  about  500  Acres. 

1  resident— 111*  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 

Co  mm  ittee  of  Ma  nagement. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  HICKR-BEACH,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,  M.P. 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTHERON-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

EDWARD  BOWLY,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER,  M.P. 

For  Prospectus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diplomas,  Stc. 
apply  to  the  Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begms  January  31. 


RIGHTO  N  COLLEGE. 

*  Principal— Rev.  T.  HAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

A  special  Army  Class,  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  Cooper's  Hill, 
and  Indiun  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  active  work  for  some  time.  The  course  of  instruction 
enables  Boys  to  go  un  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  27. 

F.  W.  MADDEN,  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary . 
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GEOSYENOR 

GALLERY. 

WIN TEE 

EXHIBITION. 


TIIE 


WINTER  EXHIBITION 

AT  TIIE 


WILL  OPEN 

ON  DECEMBER  31  NEXT, 

WITH  A 

COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 

AND  A 

COMPLETE  COLLECTION 

OF 

THE  WORKS  OF 

G.  E.  WATTS,  R.A. 

FORMING  THE  FIRST  OF  A 
SERIES  OF 


Dover  college. 

President— EutI  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Next  Term  will  commence  on  January  18.  Board,  £46  6s.  Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas-, 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Ilev.  VV.  BELL,  M. A.,  the  Head  Master,  or  W.  Knocker. 
Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


QOMERSETSIIIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— The  College  b 

^  *  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BOARDERS  are  taken  in  the  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Head-Master;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Crick,  M.A. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Delicate  or  Backward  Boys — For  Prospectus,  List  ot'  Honours. 
&c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A. 


TSLE  OF  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  RYDE. 

A-  THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  26th. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


TV  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  South  Devon. 

Chairman  of  Trustees:  The  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  DEVON. 

Head-Master:  ROBERT  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (Formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  17th  Wrangler  and  5th  Classic  I860). 

BOYS  prepared  tor  the  Universities,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and 
the  Professions.  Large  airy  buildings  ;  healthy  and  bracing  position,  facing  Dartmoor  ; 
spacious  playground  ;  home  comforts.  Inclusive  Fees  for  Boarders,  £24  per  Term.  NEXT 
TERM  commences  January  20,  1882.  For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


rrRINITY  COLLEGE  SOMOOL,  8TRATFORD-ON-AVOrs. 

A-  Founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  D.D.  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY, 
M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Preparation  for 
the  Universities,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Special  Classes  for  the  Army  Examina¬ 
tions.  Great  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Junior  Department  lor  Young  Boys. 
Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  &c.  &e.  Terms  50  and  60  Guineas  per 
annum _ Apply  to  the  Warden. 


OT.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  CHAEDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  27,  1832. —Apply  to 
School  Secretary. 


WIIARFE-DALE  SCHOOL,  near  BEN-RHYDDING,  Leeds. 

*  *  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.— Preparation  for  Scholarship 
and  Other  Examinations.  Modern  Languages.  Natural  Science.  Splend  d  site.  References, 
to  Noblemen  and  Church  Dignitaries,  £c. — Apply  to  Rev.  T.  Granger  IIutt,  M.A.,  Scdbergli 
School,  Yorkshire _ Entrance  Scholarship  Examination  in  January. 


(A  A  K  H  A  M.  —  Archdeacon  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL. 

AA  Head-Master— Rev.  E.  V.  HODGE,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Boys  are  eligible  to  Four  Leaving  Exhibitions  of  £50  per  annum  from  the  School  ;  Six¬ 
teen  Johnson  Exhibitions  at  Cambridge  ;  Three  or  more  School  Exhibitions  from  £10  to 
£25;  Three  Prizes  of  £10.  New  Class-rooms  have  lately  been  built,  and  a  new  liouae- 
opened  last  Term.  NEXT  TERM  begins  Junuary  16. 


TTYERES,  South  of  FRANCE.— An  OXFORD  M.A.,  and 

Barrister-at-Law  (Married),  an  experienced  and  successful  Tutor,  residing  in  his  own 
Villa,  which  is  most  beautifully  and  healthily  situated,  receives  SIX  PUPILS  in  delicate- 
health,  Special  advantages  for  French  conversation — Address,  W.  IIenlev  Chatku,  Lcs 
Rossignols,  Hv&res  (Var),  F'rance. 


1VTAYAL  CADETSHIPS,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  &c. 

“Eastman’s  "  R.N.  ACADEMY, 

BUIIGOYNE  HOUSE.  SOUTHSEA. 

Principal ,  since  i860,  G.  EASTCOTT  SPICKERNELL. 

Burgoyne  House  is  situate  close  to  and  directly  facing  the  Sea.  Pupils  enjoy  good 
BOATING  and  BATHING,  and  are  all  taught  to  SWIM.  Pupils  received  from  Nine  years- 
of  age  and  upwurds. — For  every  information,  and  results  of  Examinations,  address  the 
Principal,  as  ubove. 

I  >  EV.  R.  H.  QUICK,  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow, 

J- A  takes  ns  Boarders  YOUNG  BOYS  preparing  lor  the  Public  Schools.— Address,  Hill 
House,  Guildford. 

A  CHARMING  and  unusually  comfortable  HOME,  in  a 

beautiful  and  healthy  part  of  the  country,  one  hour  from  London,  is  offered  to  a  limited 
number  of  the  SONS  or  GENTLEMEN,  under  Fifteen,  by  an  EXPERIENCED  TUTOR, 
an  M.A.  of  Oxford,  in  Classical  Honours,  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  his  Pupils,  and 
trains  them  for  the  Public  Schools,  &c.  Piospectus,  with  list  of  distinguished  references,  will 
be  sent  on  application,  by  letter  only,  to  Oxford,  care  of  Willing’s  Newspaper  Advertisement 
Olhces,  353  Strand. 


(AVERSLADE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  near  RUGBY.— 

TheRev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A4.  late  FcIlowofC.  C.  C.  Camb.  formerly  Assistant-Musteu 
at  Shrewsbury  School  and  at  Wellington  College,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 


HI  GH  CROFT,  GODALMIN  G.— 

Mr.  ALGERNON  STEDMAN,  M. A. ,  Oxon.,  receives  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN,, 
between  Eight  and  Fifteen,  to  prepare  for  Entrance  and  Scholarships  at  Public  Schools,  &c. 
The  house  in  on  a  fine  and  healthy  site,  with  good  idayground.  The  suuitary  and  domestic 
arrangements  are  perfect. 


^MESBURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BIOKLEY,  Kent 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE,  Author  of  a  very  successful  Series  of  Latin  and 
Greek  School-books,  receives  THIRTEEN  BOYS  under  the  age  of  Fifteen,  to 
prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 


TNDIAN  BOYS. — Rev.  R.  A.  CAYLEY  desires  to  make  a 

HOME  for  Two  or  Three  (brothers  preferred),  aged  from  Eleven  to  Sixteen,  and  to  send 
to  Public  School  with  his  own  Sons.-  For  terms,  &c.,  apply  Scampton  Rectory,  Lincoln. 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— The  office  of  ASSISTANT 

A-'  REGISTRAR  having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Moseley,  the  Senate 
desire  to  appoint  a  Successor  possessing  special  scientific  qualifications,  either  with  or  without 
a  Medical  Degree. 

The  Salary  attached  to  the  office  is  £500  per  annum. 

In  common  with  the  other  officers  of  the  University,  the  Assistant  Registrar  is  subject  to 
annual  re-election. 

His  whole  time  must  he  at  the  disposal  of  the  University, 
lie  must  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  May  1  next. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Registrar. 

Candidates  are  desired  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  Registrar,  with  a  statement  of  their 
age  (which  must  not  be  less  than  Twenty-five  nor  more  than  Forty-five  years),  previous  career 
and  qualifications,  together  with  such  Testimonials  as  they  mav  think  desirable,  on  or  before 
Tuesday,  January  31.  It  is  particularly  requested  by  the  Senate  that  no  personal  application 
be  made  to  its  members  individually. 

By  order  of  the  Senate, 

ARTHUR  MILMAN,  Rcgistraj'. 

University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

December  20,  1881. 


A  RESPECTABLE,  middle-aged  MAN  would  be  glad  of 

•^-A-  EMPLOYMENT  of  any  kind ;  is  a  fair  scholar,  and  has  held  appointments  of  great 
responsibility.  F’irst-class  recommendations.  Moderate  remuneration.  _  Address,  J.  G., 
2  Granby  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  N.W. 


pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Cintral  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladiesand  Gentlemen.  Sea-WaterServicein  theHoiel. 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 


ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITIONS  ILLUSTRATING 
THE  WORKS  OF  THE  MOST 

EMINENT  LIVING  PAINTERS. 


SPECTACLES  versus  BLINDNESS. 

those  suffering  from  blindness  can  trace  their 

common  spectacles  or  lenses  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  sight. 
F.S.S.,  Oculist  Optician,  PERSON  ALLY  adapts  his  Improved 
Spectacles  ut  his  residence,  3  Endsleigh  Gardens,  Euston  Square.  Loudon,  daily  (SntunJays 
excepted)  ten  to  (our.  SIB  JULIUS  BENEDICT  writes:—**!  have  tried  the  principal 
opticians  in  London  without  success,  but  your  spectacles  suit  me  admirably.  The  clearness  of 
your glasses.as  compared  with  others,  is  really  surprising.’*  DR.  BIRD,  Chelmsford,  late 
Surgeon -Major,  W.E.M..  writes  “  1  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  my  sight  could 
have  been  so  much  improved  and  relieved  at  my  age,  82.  I  can  now  read  the  smallest  print, 
although  suffering  from  cataract  on  the  right  eye.”  Similar  testimonials  from  Dr.  Radcliffe, 
Consulting  Physician,  Westminster  Hospital  ;  Yen.  Archdeacon  Palmer,  Clilton  :  Lieut.-Gen. 
Macinullen,  Brentwood,  the  Rev.  Mother  Abbess,  S.  Mnry’s  Abbey,  Hendon,  and  hundreds 
of  others.  Mr.  Laurance’s  Pamphlet,  “Spectacles,  their  Use  and  Abuse,”  post  free. 
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POLITICS  IN  1881. 

HE  miserable  condition  of  Ireland  so  entirely  absorbs 
public  attention  that  the  general  history  of  the  past 
year  can  only  be  recalled  to  the  mind  by  a  conscious 
effort.  At  the  beginning  of  1881  outrages  of  all  kinds 
were  constantly  perpetrated  in  Ireland.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  violence  and  anarchy  are  still  more  universally 
prevalent.  The  pretence  of  resistance  to  unjust  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords  has  been  exchanged  for  a 
general  refusal  of  rent.  Tenants  who  are  really  or  pro¬ 
fessedly  willing  to  pay  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground 
of  threats  which  are  too  often  actually  executed.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  the  Laud  League,  which  had 
from  the  first  stimulated  crime,  finally,  by  forbidding  all 
payment  of  rent,  provoked  the  Government  to  declare  its 
suppression  and  to  arrest  some  of  its  leaders  ;  but  the 
organization  maintains  its  vitality  in  the  absence  of  a 
visible  centre,  and  Air.  Parnell  and  his  allies  may  boast 
that  they  have  discovered  a  political  secret  in  their 
successful  appeal  to  the  worst  of  human  motives.  At 
this  time  last  year  it  was  generally  asserted,  on 
authority  which  still  remains  credible,  that  Air. 
Gladstone,  though  he  was  slack  in  repressing  out- 
rage,  yet  regarded  with  tenderness  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  as  it  was  vested  in  unoffending  landlords.  If  the 
popular  belief  was  well  founded,  the  long  struggle  on  the 
Coercion  Bill  gave  time  for  a  total  change  of  policy.  The 
Land  Bill,  as  it  was  framed  and  ultimately  enacted,  gave 
the  tenants  another  large  slice  of  the  property  of  the 
landlords,  though  some  optimists,  including  the  Prime 
AIinister,  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  landlords 
would  be  rewarded  by  exemption  from  further  loss  for  the 
acknowledged  justice  and  liberality  with  which  they  had 
administered  their  estates. 

The  conduct  of  the  tribunals  which  have  lately  begun 
to  dispose  of  all  the  landed  property  in  Ireland  has  caused 
not  only  alarm,  but  astonishment.  At  the  first  sitting  the 
Chief  Commissioner  proclaimed  the  startling  doctrine  that 
rents  were  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  occupier  to 
live  and  thrive  on  the  land.  The  Sub-Commissions,  each 
consisting  of  a  lawyer  in  small  practice  and  of  two  irre¬ 
sponsible  persous,  sometimes  tenant-farmers,  have  already 
reduced  hundreds  of  innocent  owners  to  ruin  by  arbi¬ 
trary  reductions  of  rent  ;  and  English  partisans  are  not 
ashamed  to  quote  their  iniquitous  decisions  as  proofs  that 
the  tenants  have  hitherto  been  intolerably  oppressed.  The 
landlords  have  no  better  security  for  the  residue  of  their 
rents  than  fur  the  payments  of  which  they  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  defrauded.  At  no  former  time  has  the  condition 
of  Ireland  been  more  hopeless,  and  the  infection  of  vicious 
legislation  is  already  spreading  to  Great  Britain.  In  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland  tenant-farmers  are  combining  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  Irish  Land  Act  for  themselves. 
Air.  Gladstone,  as  might  bo  expected,  encourages  their 
agitation  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  phrases. 

The  revival  of  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  had  begun  in  1880  has  not  been  interrupted,  though 
another  inclement  season  has  prevented  the  removal  of 
agricultural  depression.  A  good  harvest  would  have  gone 
far  to  relieve  the  farmers,  inasmuch  as  American  importa¬ 
tions  have  declined,  and  the  prices  of  produce  have  been 
comparatively  high.  A  large  increase  in  the  rate  of 
discount,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  may 
bo  in  some  degree  attributed  to  the  improvement  of  trade. 


The  demand  for  English  products  would  be  practically  un¬ 
limited,  but  for  the  protective  tariffs  which  are  established 
in  all  other  civilized  States.  A  consequent  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  has  produced  a  mistaken  agitation  which  is  already 
subsiding.  The  theory  of  Fair-trade,  as  it  is  called,  re¬ 
quires  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  on  imports  from 
countries  which  impose  heavy  taxes  on  English  goods. 
Some  dreamers  have  projected  a  Customs  Union  of  the 
Alother-country  and  the  Colonies,  with  perfect  internal 
free  trade  and  a  high  tariff  against  foreigners.  Alany  of 
the  promoters  of  the  movement  acted  in  perfect  good 
faith  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  numerous 
proselytes.  Alany  years  will  probably  elapse  before  the 
principles  of  Free-trade  will  be  acknowledged  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  or  in  America.  In  the  meantime 
England  will  derive  great  advantages  from  the  possession 
of  a  sound  commercial  system.  The  natural  irritation  of  the 
partisans  of  Fair-trade  has  combined  with  the  more  reason¬ 
able  convictions  of  the  mass  of  the  trading  community  to  in¬ 
spire  a  wholesome  vigilance  during  the  negotiations  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty.  The  English 
manufacturers  have  almost  unanimously  protested  against 
the  conclusion  of  any  treaty  which  might  be  less  liberal 
tjian  Air.  Cobden’s.  At  first  their  indifference  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  was  received  by  the  French  Legislature  with  in¬ 
credulity;  but  a  desire  for  a  treaty  has  grown  among 
French  economists  in  proportion  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  English  producers.  The  fate  of  the  treaty  is  still 
uncertain  ;  but  the  French  and  English  Commissioners 
are  believed  to  have  agreed  on  all  important  points  except 
the  French  duties  on  woollen  goods. 

The  only  foreign  transactions  which  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  English  policy  are  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  the  military 
mutiny  in  Egypt.  In  the  French  invasion  of  Tunis  the 
English  Government  has  wisely  remained  neutral.  The 
English  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin  had  assented  by 
anticipation  to  an  indefinite  extension  of  French  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Regency ;  and  the  French  Consul,  AI. 
Roustan,  apparently  chose  his  own  time  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  deliberate  policy  by  suddenly  requiring  the 
Bey  to  suppress  the  chronic  excesses  of  certain  tribes 
on  the  Algerian  border.  The  Bey,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
•was  unable  to  reduce  the  Kroumirs  to  obedience ;  and  his 
default  was  punished  by  the  forced  acceptance  of  a  treaty 
which  abolished  his  independence.  The  French,  after  a 
few  skirmishes,  left  the  Kroumirs  to  themselves ;  but  they 
have  since  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  large  military 
force  in  restraining  the  discontented  tribes  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  the  desert.  The  insurgents  are  totally  unable 
to  resist  French  troops,  but  they  keep  the  whole  country 
in  alarm,  and  they  frequently  evade  pursuit.  AI.  Gam- 
betta,  on  his  accession  to  power,  expressed  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Bardo  ;  but  ho  would 
perhaps  be  glad  to  be  rid.  of  an  unprofitable  acquisi¬ 
tion.  An  adverse  verdict  given  by  a  jury  in  an 
action  for  libel  brought  by  AI.  Roustan  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  popular  disapproval  of  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Tunis.  The  friendly  relations  between  France 
and  Italy  have,  for  the  present,  been  disturbed  by  the 
establishment  in  Tunis  of  exclusive  French  influence.  It 
was  in  some  degree  as  a  protest  against  the  unfriendly 
policy  of  France  that  King  Humbert,  in  the  late 
autumn,  paid  a  ceremonial  visit  to  Vienna.  He  was 
understood  to  solicit  admission  to  the  league  between 
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Austria  and  Germany  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  his 
overtures  have  been  favourably  received.  The  complica-  i 
tions  of  Continental  politics  are  inexhaustible  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  Prince  Bismarck,  having  suddenly 
resumed  friendly  relations  with  the  Pope,  is  disposed  to 
interfere  on  his  behalf  to  improve  his  position  at 
Rome.  It  is  intelligible  that  foreign  Governments  should 
regret  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power,  so  far  as  the 
Pope’s  territorial  sovereignty  rendered  him  liable  to 
material  pressure  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  Italian 
Government  to  relinquish  its  hold  on  Rome,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  can  have  no  design  of  coercing  Italy.  An 
alliance  of  Germany  with  the  Pope  would,  in  spite  of  the 
complications  at  Tunis,  throw  back  Italy  into  the  arms 
of  Prance.  The  projected  abolition  of  the  Falk  Laws, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Prussian  Minister  accredited 
to  the  Vatican,  are  consequences  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
defeat  in  the  recent  elections.  The  family  alliance 
with  Russia  has  apparently  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
assassination  of  Alexander  III.  and  by  the  accession  of  his 
son.  The  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Russia  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Dantzig,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a 
political  understanding.  Since  that  time  Count  Kalnoky, 
who  became  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  on  the 
death  of  Baron  Haymekle,  is  supposed  to  have  arranged  a 
more  formal  treaty  with  theRussian  Court;  yet,  according  to 
the  latest  rumours,  the  relations  of  the  Russian  and  German 
Governments  have  lately  become  less  friendly.  Internal 
troubles  and  anxieties  will  probably  prevent  the  Russian 
Government  from  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  brilliant  advance  and  the  victory  of  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Candahar  were  followed 
by  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
occupied  as  far  as  Pishin.  Some  months  afterwards  Ayoob 
advanced  from  Herat  to  Candahar,  and  defeated  one  of 
Abdurrahman’s  generals ;  but  in  a  subsequent  encounter 
Ayoob  was  defeated  ;  and,  Herat  having  been  occupied 
by  an  officer  of  Abdurrahman’s,  Ayoob  took  refuge  in 
Persian  territory.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the 
Ameer  will  be  able  to  maintain  his  authority  at  any  or 
all  of  the  three  capitals  of  Afghanistan.  During  the 
intei’nal  struggles  the  Russians  appear  to  have  advanced 
so  far  into  the  Turcoman  country  as  to  have  procured  the 
submission  of  the  chiefs  of  Merv.  The  result  of  the  most 
mortifying  occurrence  of  the  year  is  not  yet  fully  known. 
The  Transvaal  has,  in  painful  circumstances,  been  surren¬ 
dered  to  the  Boers,  and  for  the  present  there  is  peace  in 
South  Africa.  The  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  will 
perhaps  henceforth  serve  as  a  date  for  a  great  change  in 
English  policy.  In  no  previous  year  has  the  progress  of 
revolution  been  more  distinctly  visible.  The  accidental 
acquisition  of  the  suffrage  by  a  portion  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  community,  through  a  scandalous  blunder, 
has  scarcely  excited  attention. 


LORD  JUSTICE  LUSII. 

THE  death  of  Lord  Justice  Lush  terminates  a  long  and 
honourable  career.  There  has  seldom  been  a  better 
specimen  of  the  barrister  who  attends  to  his  business,  who 
works  hard  and  gets  on  by  working  hard,  who  sticks  to 
his  trade  until  he  becomes  master  of  it ;  or  of  the  judge  who 
gives  his  whole  mind  and  his  whole  powers  to  getting 
properly  through  his  duties,  who  knows  what  a  judge 
ought  to  know,  and  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  justice  in 
order  to  give  justice  of  the  best  kind  and  in  the  best 
way  that  experience  of  men  and  law  can  suggest.  In 
a  calling  where  so  many  qualities  and  habits  of  the 
intellect  may  show  themselves  as  in  that  of  a  judge, 
and  in  a  sphere  so  singularly  wide  and  varied  as  that 
of  the  administration  of  the  law,  there  are  sure  to  be 
found  distinct  types  of  judges,  and  each  type  may  be 
admirable  and  excellent  in  its  way.  The  two  heads  of  the 
ordinary  judicial  body,  Lord  Coleridge  and  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  add  very  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Bench,  and  attract  a  very  large  portion  of  the  confidence 
of  the  public  and  of  the  Bar  in  the  administration  of  the 
law.  No  men  could  be  more  unlike,  and  the  special  gifts 
,._for  judicial  work  which  they  bring  with  them  are  very 
distinct  and  almost  dissimilar;  but  they  have  one  point  of 
resemblance — that  each  is  unique  in  his  own  way,  and 
each  turns  his  gifts  and  graces,  or  his  insight  and  rapidity, 
to  the  work  before  him  as  he  might  have  turned  it  to 


other  work.  The  man  comes  before  the  judge.  Lord 
Justice  Lush  presented  a  different  type.  In  him  the 
man  was  the  lawyer ;  not  that  he  wras  a  legal  pedant, 
or  a  lawyer  with  mere  technical  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  he  brought  to  the  administration  of  the  law 
a  sound  common  sense,  a  just  commiseration  for  suitors, 
an  unfailing  desire  that  the  rules  of  law  should  be  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  what  an  honourable  man  who  knows 
law,  but  who  also  knows  the  place  of  law  in  life,  would 
wish  them  to  be.  No  judge  was  ever  more  anxious 
that  suitors,  who  each  had  something  of  justice  on  his 
side,  should  settle  their  differences  before  legal  subtle¬ 
ties  were  argued  out ;  and  there  was  nothing  he  liked 
better  than  to  make  such  suitors  tolerably  happy  before 
they  knew  what  was  happening  to  them.  A  master  of 
technicalities,  he  was  never  the  slave  of  his  knowledge. 
But  he  was  throughout  life  a  lawyer,  and  a  lawyer  who 
moved  on  in  the  old-fashioned  traditional  way.  He 
worked  his  way  up  along  a  toilsome  path  from  the 
bottom  almost  to  the  top.  He  did  not  enter  the  halls 
of  legal  triumph  through  any  of  their  grand  portals. 
He  began  by  being  a  solicitor,  was  called  late  to  the 
Bar,  wrote  a  book  on  practice,  and  practised  as  a 
special  pleader ;  he  was  then  a  very  hard-working 
junior,  and  next  a  hard-working  Queen’s  Counsel;  and, 
lastly,  for  fifteen  years,  a  hard-working  Puisne  judge. 
He  was  never  in  Parliament,  he  never  electrified  a 
jury  or  any  one  else.  But  he  knew  his  business, 
stuck  to  his  business,  and  was  at  last  made  a  Judge 
of  Appeal  because  it  became  quite  impossible  that  he 
should  not  be  made  one.  It  would  be  too  hazardous 
to  say  that  all  judges  ought  to  be  of  this  type;  but 
it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  the  judicial  body  would 
little  satisfy  the  legal  profession  and  the  public  unless 
it  contained  a  large  admixture  of  judges  like  Lord  Justice 
Lush. 

The  Judge  whose  death  is  now  widely  and  sincerely 
deplored  had  been  longer  on  the  Bench  than  any  other 
judge.  The  calling  of  a  judge  seems  to  be  healthy  one,  and 
several  of  the  judges  are  advanced  in  years  ;  but  the  date 
of  the  Lord  Justice’s  appointment  was  anterior  to  that 
of  any  of  his  colleagues.  In  sixteen  years  all  who  sat 
with  him  had  been  made  judges,  and  many  of  them  had 
been  appointed  very  recently.  During  the  existence  of 
the  present  Ministry  not  a  single  English  see  has  fallen 
vacant ;  but  no  fewer  than  six  ordinary  judges  have  been 
appointed,  and  four  ordinary  judges  have  been  made 
judges  of  appeal.  Besides  the  vacancy  in  the  Appeal  Couit 
created  by  the  death  of  Lord  Justice  Lush,  there  is  also 
vacant  the  post  of  a  third  paid  Law  Lord.  Two  very  high 
positions,  therefore,  have  now  to  be  filled  up  ;  and  if  promo¬ 
tions  are  made  from  the  existing  Bench,  there  will  be  other 
vacancies  to  be  filled  up  among  the  ordinary  judges.  If  to- 
be  made  a  judge  or  to  be  promoted  is  happiness,  then  the- 
Government  has  made  ten  persons  happy,  and  it  may,  if  it 
pleases,  bestow  happiness  on  four  others.  And  yet  it  has- 
not  been  two  years  in  office.  This  shows  an  extraordinary 
flow  of  legal  advancement,  and  ought  to  be  most  gratifying: 
to  the  Bar.  There  will  probably  be  somewhat  of  a  pause- 
in  the  current  soon,  for  the  places  created  by  recent  legisla¬ 
tion  will  have  been  filled  up,  and  many  of  the  newly- 
appointed  judges  are  comparatively  young  men.  But  the 
flow  must  always  go  on  with  a  fairly  strong  force,  for  the 
judgeships  are  now  many,  and  the  date  of  Lord  Justice 
Lush’s  first  appointment  show’s  that  within  a  moderately 
short  space  of  time  vacancies  must  occur.  Leaders 
at  the  Bar  and  those  who  have  attained  eminence 
in  some  way  without  being  exactly  leaders  have, 
therefore,  a  good  time  before  them.  Business  is  said  to- 
be  slack  at  the  Bar  just  now,  and  clever  men  who  feel  that 
they  ought  to  be  making  more  money  deplore  a  state  of 
things  which  they  think  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  country.  But  the  business  of  being  a  judge  was 
never  brisker  than  it  is  now.  And,  whatever  may  be  said 
in  public,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are  very 
few  barristers  who  are  not  pleased  to  secure  the  offer  of 
a  judgeship,  and  who  are  not  still  more  pleased  and  proud 
if  they  can  say  that  they  have  received  the  offer  and  re¬ 
fused  it.  The  occupation  of  a  judge  is  at  once  agreeable, 
dignified,  and  healthy.  On  this  last  advantage  t  f  their 
position  the  judges  lay  peculiar  stress.  They  are  allowed 
four  and  a  half  months  of  clear  holiday  in  a  year,  and  they 
declare  that  they  could  not  get  on  with  a  day  less.  That 
is  about  the  minimum  of  complete  leisure  which  a  man, 
occupying  an  agreeable  and  dignified  position,  must  enjo,^* 
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if  lie  is  to  keep  perfectly  well  and  bright.  With  this 
liberal  provision  for  continued  health  and  spirits,  they  feel 
that  a  judgeship  is  a  position  which  they  have  done  them¬ 
selves  no  wrong  in  accepting,  and  which  they  can  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  aspiring  friends  with  complete  good  faith. 

It  is  sometimes  however  thought,  and  more  frequently 
perhaps  said,  that  judgeships  may  be  very  good  things 
to  get,  but  that  there  are  now  so  many  of  them  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  dearth  of  barristers  fit  to  get  them.  Those 
who  are  of  this  opinion  may  study  with  advantage  the 
career  of  Lord  Justice  Lusii.  He  was  by  common  consent 
an  excellent  judge ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  in  any 
way  lifted  himself  out  of  the  ordinary  groove  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  not  in  Parliament ;  he  had  been  many 
years  a  Puisne  judge  before  he  was  made  a  Judge  of 
Appeal.  He  rose  as  any  barrister  of  ability  may  rise,  and 
be  won  his  way  to  the  Appeal  Court  by  long  slow  hard 
work.  If  this  is  the  road  along  which  barristers  have  to 
travel  in  order  to  die  with  the  reputation  of  having  been 
excellent  judges,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  great  deficiency 
of  competent  travellers.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  will  in  the  future  be  easier  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Lord  Justice  Lush. 
Purely  professional  qualities  have  more  and  moi’e  attention 
paid  them.  The  connexion  between  the  Bar  and  politics 
grows  less  and  less.  Parliament  is  not  now  the  recognized 
avenue  to  the  Bench  that  it  used  to  be.  Ten  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  judges  have  been  appointed  in  the  last  four  years, 
and  out  of  the  ten  ouly  two  were  ever  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  a  barrister 
does  not  now  lessen  rather  than  improve  his  chances  of  a 
judgeship  by  entering  Parliament.  If  he  stays  outside, 
his  appointment  cannot  be  denounced  as  a  political  job, 
and  he  cannot  have  to  vacate  a  seat  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  fear  to  lose.  And,  while  the  Bench  is  be¬ 
coming  less  political,  the  chief  legal  Parliamentary  offices 
are  becoming  more  political.  The  Law  Officers  are  much 
more  politicians  who  take  semi-legal  places  in  the 
Government  than  lawyers  who  occupy  semi-political  ap¬ 
pointments  on  their  way  to  the  Bench.  Possibly,  in  time, 
the  Chancellorship  may  undergo  a  similar  transformation  ; 
and  the  Chancellor  will  be  regarded,  not  as  the  head  of 
the  law,  but  as  a  peer  who  for  the  time  being  imports 
some  general  acquaintance  with  law  into  the  counsels  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  sphere  of  political  lawyers  will  thus 
■become  a  different  sphere  from  that  of  non-political 
lawyers  ;  and,  in  the  sphere  of  non- political  lawyers,  Lord 
Justice  Lush  surely  set  an  example  that  may  be  followed, 
and  reached  an  eminence  that  may  be  rivalled,  it  only 
those  who  come  after  him  will  do  their  work  from  the  day 
of  their  call  to  the  day  of  their  death  as  steadily,  as 
laboriously,  and  as  sensibly  as  he  did. 


M.  PAUL  BERT  AND  THE  BISHOPS. 

MPAUL  BERT  is  evidently  determined  that  the 
•  Church  shall  not  forget  what  sort  of  ruler  she  has 
over  her.  The  bishops  are  now  to  taste  in  their  own  persons 
some  of  the  sweets  of  that  surveillance  to  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  subjected  their  clergy.  The  Minister 
has  directed  one  of  his  subordinates  to  obtain  from  the 
Prefects  minute  information  as  to  the  character,  ante¬ 
cedents,  and  habits  of  the  bishops.  That  M.  Bert  should 
wish  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  upon  these  points  is  natural 
enough.  A  bishop  is  to  him  a  perfectly  unknown  animal, 
and,  as  so  long  as  he  remains  Minister  of  W  orship  ho  will 
have  to  maintain  some  kind  of  relations  with  bishops,  it 
is  indispensable  that  this  omission  in  his  political  edu¬ 
cation  should  somehow  be  filled  up.  M.  Bekt  finds 
himself  inconveniently  in  advance  of  his  age.  Until 
lately  he  had  probably  looked  forward  to  being  Min¬ 
ister  in  that  happy  future  when  churches  and  re¬ 
ligions  shall  be  no  more;  and  when,  if  bishops  have 
to  be  studied  at  all,  it  will  be  from  specimens  preserved  in 
spirits,  not  from  the  living  subject.  I  ortune  has  called 
M.  Bert  to  greatness  while  this  beneficent  process  is  still 
incomplete.  Instead  of  having  to  build  on  the  ground 
from  which  the  Church  has  been  cleared  away,  he  has  him¬ 
self  to  take  a  hand  in  the  process  of  demolition.  Bishops 
still  cumber  the  ground  in  all  directions,  and,  much  as 
he  himself  may  long  for  the  time  when  they  shall  do  so 
no  longer,  he  has  to  wait  for  M.  Gambetta’s  bidding  before 
taking  measures  to  get  rid  of  them.  All  that  is  lett  to 
him  therefore  is  to  make  the  lives  that  are  still  left  to 


them  as  uncomfortable  as  possible.  This  is  a  part  which 
M.  Bert  is  very  well  able  to  play.  The  direction  to  the 
Prefects  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  bishops,  and  to  sub¬ 
ject  their  words  and  actions  to  the  kind  of  scrutiny 
which  a  detective  policeman  brings  to  bear  on  a 
suspected  criminal,  is  sufficiently  annoying  to  men 
who,  down  to  a  very  few  years  back,  were  at  least 
as  important  personages  in  their  dioceses  as  the  Prefect 
himself.  The  mere  sense  of  being  watched  is  unpleasant, 
and  to  be  watched  by  an  equal  to  whom  you  have  suddenly 
been  made  subordinate  is  especially  disagreeable.  This 
last  feature  in  the  case  is  carefully  brought  out  by  the 
friends  of  the  Government  in  the  press.  They  defend  M. 
Castagnary’s  circular  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  no 
new  principle.  The  Prefects,  they  say,  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  Minister  well  informed  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  their  subordinates.  How  else  can 
the  Minister  know  whom  to  promote  and  whom  to  leave 
where  he  is?  The  point  of  M.  Castagnary’s  circular  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  extends  to  bishops  a  kind  of  inspection 
which  has  hitherto  been  only  applied  to  the  officials  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Prefect.  It  treats  them  for  the  first  time 
as  the  Prefect’s  subordinates.  Even  the  motive  alleged 
for  the  issue  of  the  circular  has  a  sting  of  its  own. 
The  bishops  know  that  vacancies  in  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  hierarchy  are  filled  up  by  the  Government,  but 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  reminded  that  their  promotion 
depends  on  M.  Bert’s  pleasure.  This  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  reflection  that  brings  their  position  home  to 
them  in  the  most  unpleasant  manner  possible.  M. 
Gambetta’s  choice  of  a  Minister  of  Worship  is  thus  com¬ 
pletely  justified.  He  wished  to  make  tbo  clergy  pass 
under  the  yoke,  and  while  M.  Bert  is  their  superior  there 
is  no  fear  that  any  incident  of  the  process  will  be  excused 
them. 

Some  wonder  has  been  expressed  at  the  indiscretion 
which  allowed  the  existence  of  this  circular  to  become 
known.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  it  was  written  in 
order  to  become  known.  M.  Bert  had  no  need  to  put  his 
desire  for  information  about  the  bishops  on  record  in  this 
formal  way.  If  the  information  itself  were  the  thing  he 
valued,  he  could  have  obtained  it  without  difficulty 
and  without  noise.  He  need  not  even  have  committed 
the  wish  to  writing.  A  French  Prefect  is  seldom 
slow  at  taking  a  hint,  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
enough  for  the  Minister  to  mention  in  conversation 

O  #  # 

that  it  would  bo  convenient  to  know  anything  that  could 
be  got  together  about  the  bishops  to  ensure  ample  infor¬ 
mation.  If  is  allowable  therefore  to  suppose  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  information  was  wanted.  The  annoyance 
to  be  given  to  the  bishops  in  the  course  of  obtaining  the 
information  was  contemplated  befoi’ehand.  If  M.  Bert 
could  at  once  have  been  supplied  from  the  pigeon-holes  of 
the  Ministry  of  Worship  with  all  the  facts  he  wanted,  he 
would  still  have  directed  M.  Castagnary  to  send  out  the 
circular.  The  policy  which  underlies  this  step — the  policy 
of  irritating  and  humiliating  the  clergy  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  way  possible — is  evidently  one  which  M.  Gambetta 
has  deliberately  adopted.  The  Church  is  to  be  placed 
under  a  kind  of  official  excommunication.  To  be  her 
servant  is  to  be  counted  as  a  sufficient  disqualification  for 
the  service  of  the  State.  Even  the  village  schoolmaster 
must  not  in  future  act  as  bellringer  or  sacristan  in  the 
village  church.  He  must  decide  which  post  he  will  retain, 
and  abandon  or  be  dismissed  from  the  other.  The  Church 
is  a  public  enemy  ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  M.  Bert,  who 
is  compelled  by  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  to  go  through 
certain  formalities  of  intercourse,  all  who  associate  them¬ 
selves  with  her  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  public 
enemies.  As  yet,  however,  it  must  be  observed  that  no 
positive  harm  has  been  done  to  the  Church.  Insult  has  not 
so  much  been  added  to  injury  as  it  has  taken  the  place  of  it. 
M.  Ferry  was  a  more  active  enemy  than  M.  Gambetta  has 
yet  shown  himself,  though  M.  Gambetta  is  pi-obably  re¬ 
garded  by  all  except  the  very  few  -who  are  in  the  secret — 
if  there  is  any  secret  to  be  in — as  by  far  the  more  for¬ 
midable  adversary.  It  is  still  possible,  therefore,  that  the 
notion  that  M.  Gambetta  deliberately  intends  his  bark  to 
be  worse  than  his  bite  may  prove  to  have  truth  in  it ;  and 
that,  though  M.  Gambetta  is  bent  upon  making  the  lives 
of  the  French  clergy  burdensome,  he  intends  to  bo  content 
with  this.  The  advantage  of  such  a  course  is  that  it 
enables  him  to  keep  his  Radical  supporters  in  good  humour 
without  breaking  with  the  traditional  policy  of  France, 
I  where  the  external  interests  of  Catholicism  are  concerned. 
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He  has  to  be  a  protector  of  Catholicism  in  1  nuis  and 
Algeria,  and  considerations  which  he  cannot  disregard 
may  make  it  important  not  to  be  on  very  bad  terms  with 
the  Pore.  How  is  he  to  bend  to  these  necessities  without 
alienating  his  Radical  supporters  at  home  ?  Only  by 
giving  these  supporters  the  pleasure,  which  they  value  so 
highly,  of  seeing  a  bishop  baited.  In  the  strength  of  this 
refreshing  meat  they  may  perhaps  endure  to  see  the 
Nuncio  asked  to  dinner  and  the  French  Minister  at  the 
Vatican  instructed  to  be  courteous  to  the  Pope. 

The  restoration  of  the  oath  which  under  the  Concordat 
ought  to  be  taken  by  bishops  on  their  appointment  to  a 
see,  if  it  is  really  intended,  is  another  move  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  M.  Gambetta 
should  suppose  that  there  is  any  safety  in  oaths.  He  has 
seen  too  many  taken  and  broken  to  have  any  illusion  left 
upon  this  point.  Many  of  the  higher  officials  who  now 
serve  the  Republic  were  originally  servants  of  the  Empire, 
but  the  allegiance  they  swore  to  Napoleon  III.  has  not 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  duty  to  the  powers  that  be. 
An  oath  “to  remain  obedient  and  faithful  to  the  Government 
“  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  French  Republic” 
will  only  remain  binding  as  long  as  there  is  a  French  Re¬ 
public  to  be  obeyed  ;  and  the  most  ardent  rebel  usually 
succeeds  in  persuading  himself  that  public  tranquillity  and 
the  welfare  of  the  State  will  in  the  long  run  be  promoted, 
not  impaired,  by  the  removal  of  the  particular  rulers  against 
whom  he  is  conspiring.  There  is  irony  enough  iu  the 
fact  that  this  very  oath  to  maintain  the  Republic  was  im¬ 
posed  on  the  bishops  by  the  first  Napoleon.  But  an  oath 
may  be  useless  without  ceasing  to  be  distasteful,  and  it  is 
in  the  latter  quality  that  the  explanation  of  its  revival 
should  perhaps  be  looked  for.  The  bishops  are  suspected, 
to  say  the  least,  of  cherishing  a  concealed  dislike  of  the 
Republic,  and  to  remind  them  that  they  have  taken 
an  oath  to  remain  obedient  and  faithful  to  it,  and  to 
iuform  the  Government  of  anything  occurring  in  their 
dioceses  to  the  prejudice  of  the  State,  will  be  a  ready 
method  of  annoying  them  when  nothing  else  happens  to 
be  at  hand.  By  what  process  M.  Gambetta  has  convinced 
himself  that  this  method  of  treating  the  greatest  and  most 
conservative  of  French  institutions  can  ultimately  promote 
public  tranquillity  is  not  known.  Perhaps  in  the  hurry 
of  taking  office  he  has  not  found  time  to  put  the  question 
to  himself. 


THE  BRIBERY  SENTENCES. 

npHERE  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  answer  which 
Jl  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  return  to  the  memorial 
in  favour  of  the  persons  convicted  of  bribery.  Having  in 
the  last  Session  introduced  a  Government  Bill  for  the 
aggravation  of  the  punishment  of  the  offence,  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  could  not  be  expected  to  admit  that  the 
existing  penalty  was  excessive.  An  immediate  remission 
of  the  sentences  would  have  operated  as  a  censure  on  the 
judge  who  had  deliberately  inflicted  a  severe  penalty  on 
undoubted  offenders  against  the  law.  That  the  Home 
Secretary  is  not  unwilling  to  reconsider  the  sentences 
on  grounds  of  humanity  has  already  been  proved  by  the 
release  of  one  of  the  misdemeanants  who  had  become 
seriously  ill  in  prison.  If  there  should  be  grounds  for 
similar  clemency  in  any  of  the  other  cases,  it  will  be  better 
that  any  partial  mitigation  of  punishment  should  not  be 
made  under  pressure.  That  the  moral  guilt  of  the  prisoners 
is  not,  in  general  estimation,  deemed  proportionate  to  the 
legal  consequences  of  their  acts  seems  to  be  amply  proved 
by  the  extraordinary  depth  and  extent  of  the  feeling 
which  has  been  excited  by  the  sentences.  In  addition  to 
a  much  larger  number  of  memorialists  holding  good  social 
positions,  more  than  a  hundred  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  three  hundred  bankers,  and  between  thi’ee 
and  four  thousand  solicitors  have  signed  one  or  other  of 
several  memorials  which  were  presented  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  No  attempt  was  made  to  suggest  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  any  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  memorial  included 
decent  phrases  in  formal  condemnation  of  the  offence  of 
administering  bribes  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  memorial¬ 
ists,  while  they  were  chiefly  actuated  by  personal  com¬ 
passion,  really  disbelieved  in  the  gravity  of  a  crime  which 
has  been  created  by  legislation.  Bribery  at  elections  is,  on 
any  tenable  theory  of  representation,  wrong  in  itself,  and  it 
is  still  more  certainly  illegal ;  but  the  whole  community  is 
conscious  that  its  horror  of  the  practice  is  more  or  less 


hypocritical  and  capricious.  Votes  ought  to  be  givsn 
with  exclusive  regard  to  the  public  interest;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  the  practice  is  remote  from  the 
ideal  standard.  There  are  even  worse  methods  of  corrup¬ 
tion  than  the  distribution  of  sovereigns. 

The  same  virtuous  Government  which  proposes  to  add' 
hard  labour  to  imprisonment  as  a  penalty  of  payment  for 
votes  has  lately  pro  fited  by  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
appeals  to  the  cupidity  of  voters  which  have  ever  been 
employed  by  the  most  unscrupulous  of  election  agents.  The 
Committee  or  the  supporters  of  the  Irish  Solicitor- 
General  at  the  late  election  for  Derry  issued  placai’ds  with 
lists  of  rents  reduced  according  to  the  scandalous  practice 
of  the  Land  Act  SuffiCommissioners,  with  an  intimation 
that  similar  boons  would  be  secured  by  tenant-farmers  if 
they  voted  for  Mr.  Porter.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these 
corrupt  incitements,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  repudiated 
by  the  candidate,  tended  to  secure  his  return.  His 
colleagues  and  superiors  welcomed  his  victory  without, 
expressing  any  remorse  for  proceedings  which  were  morally 
equivalent  to  bribery.  The  Ministers,  indeed,  cannot 
afford  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  means  by  which 
many  of  their  followers  obtained  seats  in  Parliament.  Some 
of  the  constituencies  which  contributed  to  the  Liberal 
majority  sold  their  votes  almost  as  openly  as  the  electors- 
of  Sandwich  or  of  Macclesfield.  The  equally  guilty 
consciences  of  both  political  parties  sometimes  deterred 
the  losers  from  petitioning,  and  consequently  secured 
them  against  troublesome  inquiries.  The  electors  of 
Derry  sold  their  suffrages  at  a  higher  rate,  for  borough- 
voters  seldom  obtain  a  price  equal  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
per  cent,  of  an  average  Ulster  farmer’s  rent.  Even  the 
most  immaculate  of  Ministers  has  not  always  abstained 
from  the  suggestion  of  sordid  or  selfish  motives.  In 
1874  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  to  repeal  the  Income-tax  if 
the  constituencies  would  renew  his  lease  of  power.  If 
the  electors  in  general  had  responded  to  his  offer,  there- 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  voted  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves. 

It  is  possible  that  severity  of  punishment  may  tend  to 
create  an  artificial  public  opinion  in  condemnation  of 
bribery.  For  the  present,  the  unexpected  sentences  which 
have  been  passed  seem  to  have  produced  an  opposite 
effect.  The  forty  thousand  memorialists  who  approached 
the  Home  Office  were  probably  disposed  to  find  excuses 
for  acts  which  they  nominally  allowed  to  be  culpable.  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  they  were  more  impressed  with  the 
assumed  injustice  of  the  penalty  than  with  the  guilt  of 
the  misdemeanants.  To  ordinary  persons  it  seems 
shocking  that  a  solicitor  or  town  councillor  should  be 
compelled  to  wear  a  prison  dress  and  live  on  prison  fare,, 
while  his  equals,  who  are  known  to  have  been  engaged  in 
similar  practices,  find  that  their  social  position  is  not 
affected.  Rich  and  zealous  Liberals  who,  like  the  corre¬ 
sponding  section  of  the  opposite  party,  subscribe  large- 
sums  to  be  employed  at  every  general  election,  must 
strongly  suspect  that  the  application  of  the  funds  which 
they  provide  is  not  always  consistent  with  absolute  purity. 
There  are,  indeed,  legal  expenses  to  be  incurred  ;  but  the 
money  passes  through  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents,, 
who  may  not  be  inclined  to  lose  an  election  for  want  of  a 
moderate  sum.  Not  a  few  boroughs  are,  with  more  or  less 
success,  “  nursed,”  as  it  is  called,  by  neighbouring  aspirants 
to  Parliamentary  honours.  The  constituencies  which 
profit  by  the  continuous  liberality  of  intending  candidates 
are  not  morally  distinguishable  from  their  neighbours  who- 
sell  themselves  for  a  lump  sum.  As  long  as  respectable 
politicians  of  both  parties  connive  at  such  practices,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  persuade  ordinary  persons  that  a  distributor 
of  bribes  is  on  the  same  moral  level  with  a  thief  or  a 
forger. 

It  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  severity  that  the 
admitted  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  opinion-requires  to- 
be  corrected  by  a  strict  administration  of  the  law,  if  not 
by  the  imposition  of  additional  penalties.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  such  experiments  might  have  the  effect  of  dimin¬ 
ishing,  if  not  of  abolishing,  the  grosser  forms  of  bribery. 
In  such  a  case  a  definite  advantage  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  but  many  of  the  evils  which  seem  to  be  inseparable- 
from  a  system  of  popular  representation  would  remain.  A 
purchased  vote  indicates  no  preference  for  one  candidate 
over  another,  and  no  belief  in  any  political  principle  ;  but  tbe 
bribable  voter,  even  if  he  were  prevented  from  actually 
receiving  bribes,  would  still,  as  before,  have  no  disposition, 
to  recognize  merit  or  fitness.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
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grounds  on  which  the  constituency  of  Macclesfield  would 
vote  in  the  absence  of  bribes,  if  their  borough  were  not 
disfranchised.  The  chances  are  that  their  paymastois  on 
either  side  have  ordinarily  been  equal  in  patriotism  and 
ability,  and  that  they  could  only  be  distinguished  by  their 
comparative  spirit  in  bidding  at  the  electoral  auction.  When 
no  money  was  forthcoming,  the  voters  would  probably 
prefer,  in  default  of  other  reasons  for  choice,  the  most 
fluent  demagogue.  Their  appetite  for  illegitimate  gains 
would  be  directed  to  general  projects  of  spoliation,  instead 
of  to  personal  corruption.  It  is  impossible  to  make  men 
honest,  intelligent,  or  public-spirited  by  penal  legislation  ; 
but  perhaps  one  corrupt  motive  among  many  may  be 
gradually  eliminated.  At  the  next  general  election  the 
business  of  administering  bribes  will  pass  into  the  hands 
of  humbler  agents.  There  will  be  a  large  number  of 
additional  claimants  in  virtue  of  their  occupation  of  rooms 
in  common  lodging-houses.  By  an  odd  accident  the  same 
Judge  whose  sentence  has  produced  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  bribery  came  about  the  same  time  to  the  conclusion 
that  Parliament  had,  without  knowing  it,  suddenly 
enfranchised  nearly  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
boroughs.  This  decision  was  afterwards  limited  in  its 
scope  and  effects,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  it  was  con¬ 
firmed.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  poorest  part  of 
the  population,  unexpectedly  invested  with  the  franchise, 
will  refuse  in  all  cases  to  sell  their  unfamiliar  votes.  It 
may  also  bo  predicted  that  they  will  find  willing  cus¬ 
tomers. 


TIIE  POPE  AND  ITALY. 

rpHE  precise  authorship  of  the  pamphlet  II  Papa  e 
I  V Italia,  which  has  recently  appeared  at  Rome,  is  not 
of  much  consequence.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  it  contains, 
if  not  the  Pope’s  last  word  on  the  relations  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  Italian  Government,  at  least  the  particular 
word  which  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  say  at  the  present 
moment.  Perhaps  it  will  be  doing  the  writer  no  in¬ 
justice  to  assume  that  his  object  is  rather  to  show  the 
difficulties  that  surround  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Rome  than  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  the  particular  proposal  recommended  in  the  pamphlet. 
That  this  proposal  would  in  itself  be  a  reasonable  one 
mav  be  admitted.  It  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
both  the  Powers  concerned  that  they  should  devise  some 
means  of  living  peaceably  side  by  side,  and  no  expedient 
would  be  so  effectual — supposing  that  it  were  possible  to 
resort  to  it — as  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  Government  to 
Florence.  Rome  could  then  resume  the  place  for  which 
history  and  the  course  of  events  have  fitted  her,  and  become 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  Catholic  world.  The  whole 
temper,  however,  of  the  Italian  people  is  opposed  to  such  a 
compromise  as  this.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  to 
the  Italian  Radicals  Italian  unity  was  dearer  for  that  which 
it  destroyed  than  for  that  which  it  created.  To  make 
Rome  the  seat  of  Government  was  to  declare  that  the 
world  of  which  it  had  so  long  been  the  capital  had  ceased 
to  be.  Any  compromise  which  lessens  the  force  of  this 
ti’iumph  would  encounter  violent  and  probably  successful 
opposition  from  the  whole  Radical  party.  With  the  fran¬ 
chise  what  it  is,  even  its  acceptance  by  the  majority  of  the 
Legislature  would  be  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to  its 
popularity  in  the  country,  and  the  Cabinet  which  proposed 
it  might  only  find  that  it  had  made  its  own  continuance  in 
office  impossible. 

If,  however,  the  expedient  suggested  by  the  writer  of 
the  pamphlet  must  be  rejected  as  impracticable,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  expedient  actually  adopted 
by  the  Italian  Government  is  inadequate.  The  “  Guarau- 
“  tees,”  he  says,  guarantee  nothing.  They  have  been  given 
to  the  Pope  by  a  Government  which  was  free  to  withhold 
them,  and  is  equally  free  to  recall  them.  Liberty  which 
rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  an  Act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  is  no  liberty  at  all.  A  vote  has  made  it,  and  a  vote 
can  unmake  it.  This  is  the  objection  to  the  theory  of  a 
Law  of  Guarantees  ;  but  there  is  a  further  objection  in  the 
fact  that  recent  events  have  shown  that  the  Italian 
Government  is  too  weak  to  give  effect  to  the  statute, 
however  anxious  it  may  be  to  do  so.  A  living  Pope  is 
not  likely  to  evoke  less  enmity  than  a  dead  one ;  and,  if 
the  authorities  could  not  secure  for  the  body  of  Pius  IX.  an 
uninterrupted  and  honoured  journey  to  its  last  resting- 
place,  wbat  chance  is  there’  that  Leo  XIII.  would  meet 


with  more  respectful  treatment  if  he  went  in  and  out  as 
of  old  among  the  Roman  people  ?  If  the  law  were 
technically  inadequate,  some  little  weakness  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  it  might  bo  put 
up  with.  If  it  had  been  carried  out  to  the  letter,  its 
technical  insufficiency  might  be  passed  over.  But, 
when  it  is  worthless  alike  on  paper  and  in  action, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  put  any  trust  in  it. 
There  is  really  no  answer  to  this  reasoning.  The  Italian 
Radicals  are  hewn  out  of  the  same  block  as  the  French 
Radicals.  Their  dislike  of  the  Papacy  is  not  a  mere 
languid  feeling  evoked  by  the  recollection  of  the  wrongs  it 
has  done  them  in  the  past.  They  hate  it  for  its  virtues  at 
least  as  much  as  for  its  faults.  Of  the  two,  they  were  more 
ready  to  tolerate  Pius  IX.  than  Leo  XIII.  The  one,  they 
felt,  was  doing  something  at  every  turn  to  embroil  the 
Church  with  the  temporal  Governments  of  Europe;  the 
other  is  prudent,  conciliatory,  and  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  all  the  Powers  with  which  he  is  brought  in 
contact.  Pius  IX.  needed  only  to  be  left  alone  to  ensure 
that  he  would  somehow  make  things  worse  for  himself; 
Leo  XIII.,  if  he  were  allowed  to  go  his  own  way,  might 
end  by  convincing  the  Italians  that  their  temporal  interests 
would  bo  best  served  by  a  frank  understanding  with  the 
Vatican.  Supposing  that  the  French  Legislature  had 
passed  a  Law  of  Guarantees  whenMai’shal  MacMahon  was 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  Prime 
Minister,  what  chance  would  there  be  of  its  maintenance 
now  that  M.  GrIivy  is  President  and  M.  Gambetta  Prime 
Minister  ?  A  steady  progress  in  the  direction  of  Radicalism 
is  no  more  impossible  in  Italy  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in 
France ;  and,  if  the  Extreme  Left  were  once  in  power,  the 
Pope’s  title  to  the  honours  and  immunities  of  a  sovereign 
prince  would  not  be  worth  an  hour’s  purchase. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  to 
indicate  any  means  by  which  the  system  of  guarantees 
could  be  strengthened.  He  wishes  to  show  by  a  process 
of  exhaustion  that  the  only  possible  way  out  of  the  dead¬ 
lock  in  which  things  at  present  are  lies  in  a  Concordat 
between  the  new  Italy  and  the  Roman  Church  which 
shall  secure  to  the  Pope  the  liberty  which  Catholics  every¬ 
where  desire  for  him  by  giving  him  back  his  sceptre. 
But  to  ask  one  thing  with  a  secret  intention  of  accepting 
another  is  not  an  unknown  process  in  diplomacy  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  author  of  this  pamphlet 
and  those  in  whose  interest  he  writes  were  more  bent 
upon  proving  the  offers  embodied  in  the  Law  of  Guarantees 
to  be  illusory  than  upon  rejecting  all  proposals  to  make 
them  real  except  the  one  actually  suggested  in  its  pages. 
There  is  a  third  expedient  which  is  not  open  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  are  urged  with  so  much  force  against  the 
adequacy  of  the  Law  of  Guarantees  and  the  possibility  of 
restoring  Rome  to  the  Pope.  What,  is  it  that  makes  the 
guarantees  so  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  Leo  XIII.  ?  The 
fact  that  they  have  no  sanction  beyond  a  Parliamentary 
vote  which  may  any  day  be  rescinded.  Consequently,  if 
they  could  be  invested  with  some  sanction  which  is  not 
dependent  on  a  Parliamentary  vote,  the  ground  of  the 
Papal  objection  would  be  removed.  The  only  way  in 
which  this  additional  sanction  can  be  given  is  by  making 
them  rest  not  on  statute,  but  on  treaty.  No  doubt,  even 
a  treaty  can  be  denounced,  but  only  if  the  Power  de¬ 
nouncing  it  is  willing  to  run  all  the  risks  which  such  a 
step  may  carry  with  it.  Ordinarily  speaking,  rights  which 
are  secured  by  an  international  instrument  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  municipal  legislation.  Of  course  even  an  inter¬ 
national  instrument  may  go  for  nothing,  if  none  of  the 
parties  to  it  are  disposed  to  enforce  its  due  execution.  The 
liberty  which  the  Law  of  Guarantees  professedly  gives  to  the 
Pope  might  be  secured  to  him  by  a  treaty  between  Italy  and 
certain  other  Powers,  and  yet,  in  the  event  of  this  liberty 
being  violated  by  the  Italian  Government,  none  of  the  other 
signatary  Powers  might  choose  to  interfere.  But  the 
solution  recommended  by  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet  is 
open  to  an  almost  identical  objection.  Supposing  that 
the  city  of  Rome,  together  with  some  fragment  of  the 
surrounding  country,  were  restored  to  the  Pope,  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  must  remain  in  the  highest  degree  precarious, 
unless  it  were  secured  by  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
international  arrangement.  Without  such  an  arrangement 
the  Pope  would  be  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Italian 
Government  as  he  is  now.  The  territory,  like  the 
guarantees,  would  have  been  freely  given,  and  might  bo 
I  capriciously  taken  away.  The  only  way  to  make  a  modus 
|  vivendi  enduring  is  to  invest  it  with  some  kind  of  authority 
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which  the  Italian  Parliament  cannot  annul  of  its  own  mere 
motion.  It  may  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  create  such 
an  authority ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  created,  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  affix  it  to  a  Law  of  Guarantees  than  to  a 
cession  of  territory.  Where  either  expedient  would  secure 
the  Pope’s  independence,  that  which  is  easiest  to  bring 
about  is  plainly  the  best  to  labour  for.  It  is  true  that  the 
Italian  Ministerial  papers  profess  to  regard  both  proposals 
as  equally  impossible.  The  Italian  Government  will  not 
tolerate,  they  say,  any  kind  of  foreign  interference  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  Pope.  But  the  present  relations 
between  the  two  Powers  are  of  a  kind  which  can  hardly 
be  more  tolerable  to  Italy  than  they  are  to  the  Pope.  So 
long  as  the  Church  is  hopelessly  estranged,  the  State  must 
forego  the  support  of  the  greatest  of  conservative  forces. 
There  is  only  one  of  the  Italian  parties  that  can  profit  by 
this  state  of  things,  and  that  is  the  party  which  regards 
the  King  as  only  one  degree  less  hateful  than  the  Pope. 


MR.  SHAW  AND  HOME  RULE. 

MR.  SHAW’S  temperate  and  argumentative  letter 
more  than  justifies  his  refusal  to  join  the  resuscitated 
Home  Rule  League,  and  it  contains  almost  as  conclusive 
an  argument  against  the  Association  known  by  the  same 
name  of  which  he  was  once  the  nominal  leader.  Mr.  Shaw 
hints,  if  he  does  not  expressly  assert,  that  the  present  League 
is  formed  for  treasonable  purposes,  and  also  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Land  League  while  that  organization  is  violently 
suppressed.  No  loyal  subject,  no  friend  of  order  or 
justice,  will  join  any  League  for  effecting  political  changes 
“  while  the  country  is  excited  by  wild  and  inqmaeticable 
“  schemes,  while  social  ties  are  loosened,  and  while  das- 
“  tardly  crime  is  stalking  through  the  land.”  Mr.  Parnell 
has  never  made  a  secret  of  the  connexion  between  the 
system  of  agrarian  plunder  which  he  has  promoted  and  the 
ulterior  political  revolution  which,  as  he  hopes,  will  follow. 
The  extermination,  or  even  the  impoverishment,  of  the 
owners  of  laud  will  have  annihilated  the  class  which  is 
most  closely  identified  with  the  Union.  Mr.  Shaw,  in¬ 
deed,  believes  that  the  tenant-farmers,  the  tradesmen,  and 
the  middle  class  in  general  would  oppose  separation  if 
they  thought  that  it  was  imminent.  The  reasons  for  his 
judgment  are  not  stated  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Mr.  Parnell’s  calculation  would  be  justified  by  the  result. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Home  Rule  League  is,  at  the  present 
time,  bitterly  hostile  to  England  and  to  all  the  Irish  sup¬ 
porters  of  union.  The  fiction  of  a  federal  relation  between 
the  Empire  and  a  self-governing  Irish  State  is  wholly 
obsolete.  As  Mr.  Shaw  says,  the  agitation  is  directed,  not 
to  the  attainment  of  local  self-government,  but  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic,  which,  it  may  be 
added,  would  habitually  ally  itself  with  any  foreign 
enemy  of  England. 

v  No  English  politician,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  has  thus  far  professed  to  regard  the  disruption  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  an  open  question  ;  and  yet  no  less 
definite  issue  is  raised  by  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule. 
As  long  as  an  indefinite  demand  for  something  which  -was 
designated  as  Home  Rule  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Butt, 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  their  associates,  it  was  possible  to  believe, 
Or  to  pretend  to  believe,  that  a  local  Legislature  was  com¬ 
patible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  Irish  voters 
in  English  boroughs  were  instructed  to  support  candidates 
who  promised  to  vote,  not  for  the  concession  of  Home  Rule, 
but  for  an  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  scheme.  In  other 
words,  those  who  truckled  to  the  agitation  admitted  that 
Home  Rule  was  an  open  question.  The  most  conclusive 
arguments  against  the  project  were  repudiated  under  the 
influence,  in  almost  every  instance,  of  corrupt  personal 
motives.  Several  members  owe  their  seats  to  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Irish  demagogues, 
and  some  candidates  suffered  for  their  dishonest  subser¬ 
viency  through  the  just  offence  which  it  gave  to  the 
genuine  constituency.  It  is  probable  that  hereafter  even 
corrupt  politicians  will  abstain  from  this  particular  mal¬ 
practice.  No  votes  are  for  the  present  to  be  got  by  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  project  of  an  Irish  Republic  ;  and  a  proselyte 
to  Home  Rule  in  its  latest  form  is  pledged  to  no  more 
moderate  scheme.  It  may  be  admitted  that  Irish  agitators 
have  only  disclosed  a  transparent  secret  in  deducing  the 
logical  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  of  Home  Rule ;  but 
it  is  always  possible  to  affect  belief  in  a  political  fiction 


where  anything  is  to  be  got  by  wilful  credulity.  The 
Home  Rule  movement  with  which  Mr.  Shaw  properly 
dissevers  his  connexion  will  be  useless,  and  indeed  incon¬ 
venient,  to  English  Radicals.  Some  of  them  may,  like  Mr. 
Shaw,  cultivate  a  conventional  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
extending  the  local  independence  of  Ireland  without 
weakening  the  connexion  with  England ;  but  no  such 
scheme  would  command  the  popular  support  which  was 
given  to  Home  Rule  when  the  phrase  was  understood  to 
mean  much  more  than  it  expressed. 

Mr.  Shaw’s  explanation  of  the  abandoned  Home  Rule 
scheme  is  not  remarkably  clear.  “  The  Federal  plan,”  he 
says,  “  as  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1873,  was  a  conj- 
“  promise.  It  was  believed  in  by  many,  by  others  adopted 
“  as  a  fair  mode  of  meeting  a  great  difficulty  .  .  .  but 
“  there  were  others,  and  among  them  active  and  influential 
“  men,  who  joined  the  Association  with  the  view  of  using 
“  it  as  a  means  of  working  out  much  more  extreme  ends ; 
“  and  even  before  Mr.  Butt’s  death  it  was  evident  that 
“  these  gentlemen  had  attained  complete  ascendency  in  its 
“  councils.”  The  great  difficulty  which  was  to  be  evaded 
by  the  Home  Rule  theory  was  no  other  than  the  proverbial 
impossibility  of  keeping  the  door  at  the  same  moment 
open  and  shut.  The  Federal  project  was  in  substance  the 
restoration  of  the  form  of  government  which  existed,  with 
the  episode  of  the  rebellion,  from  1782  to  1800.  An  Irish 
Parliament  of  Lords  and  Commons  was  to  occupy  itself 
with  internal  legislation  and  administration,  without  inter¬ 
fering  in  Imperial  affairs.  The  Irish  were  to  be  separately 
represented  as  at  present  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
which  was  to  retain  the  control  both  of  foreign  affairs  and 
of  legislation  for  Great  Britain.  In  the  last  century 
a  not  wholly  dissimilar  ai’rangement  was  with  difficulty 
maintained  for  a  few  years  by  means  of  wholesale  corrup¬ 
tion.  It  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  buy  up  Irish 
patriotism  once  for  all  instead  of  paying  annual  subsidies. 
Mr.  Butt’s  Parliament  was  to  be  subject  to  certain  limita¬ 
tions  which  were  not  imposed  on  Grattan’s  Legislature  of 
1782;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  nominal  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  scheme  knew  that  its  practical  operation 
would  be  impossible.  The  active  and  influential  gentle¬ 
men  who  superseded  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Shaw  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  only  interpreted  its  true 
meaning,  and  anticipated  its  results.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  an  Irish  Parliament  once  legally  assembled  would 
have  assumed  sovereign  independence,  in  total  disregard 
of  any  constitutional  compromise.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
Mr.  Butt  credit  for  a  sincere  belief  in  the  possibility  of  his 
proposed  division  of  power.  That  he  was  not  in  earnest 
is  rendered  more  probable  by  his  proposal  that  the  local 
Parliament  should  consist  of  Lords  and  Commons,  although 
he  well  knew  that  not  a  single  Irish  peer  was  prepai’ed  to 
acquiesce  in  Home  Rule.  There  was  in  truth  little  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  projectors  of  the  scheme  and 
their  English  critics  and  opponents.  All  serious  politicians 
on  both  side  understood  that  Home  Rule,  then  as  now,  was 
equivalent  to  separation.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  expe¬ 
dient  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  flourishes  about  the  golden 
link  of  the  Crown.  The  alternative  of  an  Irish  Republic 
is  now  more  candidly  substituted. 

It  fortunately  happens  that  the  English  Constitution 
allows  of  no  devolution  of  sovereignty.  Parliament  is 
absolutely  and  necessarily  supreme ;  and  consequently  it 
has  abdicated  its  functions  in  preference  to  dividing 
them,  when  it  has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colonies,  been 
found  necessary  to  recognize  local  Legislatures.  The  in¬ 
dependence  which  is  claimed  by  Irish  agitators  is  already 
possessed  by  Canada,  by  Australia,  and  by  the  Cape. 
Unless  it  were  proposed  to  render  Ireland  equally  inde¬ 
pendent,  it  would  be  impossible  to  concede  Home  Rule. 
The  present  Government  will  probably  persist  in  trying  a 
perverse  experiment  which  was  announced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  Session.  As  if  Ireland  were  not  already  un¬ 
governable,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  proposed 
to  confer  large  additional  powers  on  assemblies,  to  be 
locally  elected,  which  were  to  assume  the  functions  of 
the  grand  juries  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  gift  of  legal  authority  to  the  factious  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  disaffected  populace  would  be  a  gross  and 
criminal  blunder.  If  the  Government  multiplies  the 
res9urces  of  its  implacable  adversaries,  it  will  not  havo 
erred  for  want  of  warning.  The  bestowal  of  the  freedom 
of  the  city  on  the  ringleaders  of  sedition  by  the  Dublin 
Town  Council  may  perhaps  be  delayed,  or  even  prevented, 

'  by  technical  difficulties;  but  in  several  divisions  tho 
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majority  has  approved  the  proposal  for  the  purpose  of 
sanctioning  anarchy  and  spoliation.  The  Boards  of 
Guardians  throughout  the  country  are  centres  of  agita¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  them  are  little  better  than  Committees 
of  the  Land  League.  Perhaps  at  the  time  when  the  new 
measure  was  announced  the  Government  would  not  have 
objected  to  facilitate  by  legal  recognition  the  operations 
of  the  League.  Mr.  Chamberlain  ha3  once  more  eulogized 
its  purpose  and  its  early  action  in  the  strongest  terms, 
although  it  was  occupied  with  the  arbitrary  withdrawal  of 
rents,  through  the  machinery  of  outrage,  mutilation,  arson, 
and  mui’der.  As  late  as  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Leeds 
Mr.  Gladstone  hesitated  to  condemn  the  organization 
which  had  not  yet  been  openly  employed  to  discredit  the 
Land  Bill.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
have  now  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Land  League 
must  be  suppressed  ;  yet  the  Government  scheme  would 
provide  the  League  in  every  district  with  a  recog¬ 
nized  council  of  direction,  and  perhaps  with  funds  to  be 
levied  by  local  taxation.  The  little  rural  Parliaments 
would  prepare  the  way  for  an  Irish  Legislature ;  and  in 
the  meantime  they  would,  each  to  the  extent  of  its  power, 
perpetrate  unqualified  mischief. 


AMERICAN  MEAT. 


rTIHE  price  of  meat  is  generally  recognised  as  a  point  of 
_L  great  importance ;  but  its  importance  is  ordinarily 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  housekeeper,  and 
as  affecting  favourably  or  unfavourably  the  total  of  weekly 
bills.  Its  real  importance  is,  however,  of  a  much  wider 
kind.  On  it  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  the  fortunes  of  the 
greatest  of  English  industries — that  of  agriculture — and, 
so  far  as  it  determines  the  rate  of  wages,  the  power  of 
English  manufactures  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  importations  from  abroad,  amounting  to  about 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumed,  keep  down  the  price 
of  meat  in  England,  and  half  of  the  meat  imported  comes 
from  America — that  is,  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Anything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  show  what  is  the  price 
at  which  American  meat  can  be  supplied  here,  whether  this 
price  is  likely  to  be  still  further  reduced,  or  whether  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  rise  on  the  prices  hitherto  ob¬ 
tained,  is  full  of  interest  to  producers  and  consumers 
alike.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  recently  con¬ 
tributed  a  carefully  drawn  and  instructive  statement  on 
the  subject.  To  those  acquainted  with  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  there  is  not,  and  there  could  not  be,  much  that  was 
new  in  his  statement.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one 
to  add  much  to  the  evidence  given  by  Messrs.  Bead 
and  Pell  and  by  Mr.  Bobinson  to  the  Richmond 
Commission ;  but  the  correspondent  of  the  Tillies  gives 
some  facts  of  a  later  date,  and  puts  some  details 
in  a  very  clear  and  succinct  form.  He  is  able,  for 
example,  to  assure  us  that,  although  much  meat  has 
come  over  this  year  from  America,  there  have  been  great 
losses  in  the  trade.  It  is  at  present  a  very  speculative 
business,  and  the  speculation,  if  this  year  it  has  answered 
in  some  cases,  has  failed  in  others.  The  Americans,  too, 
are  just  as  much  exposed  as  wre  are  in  England  to  adverse 
seasons ;  and  last  winter,  which  in  America  was  very  long 
and  very  hard,  injured  the  condition  of  cattle  and  consider¬ 
ably  raised  the  cost  of  keep.  Still,  experience  has  shown 
what  is  the  average  sum  for  which  American  meat,  dead 
or  alive,  can  be  brought  into  the  English  market.  The 
statistics  given  in  the  Times,  which  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  given  to  the  Richmond  Commission, 
enable  us  to  trace  the  financial  history  of  an  American  beast 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ;  and  it  is  the  study  of  this 
financial  history  which  is  the  basis  of  all  sound  cal¬ 
culation  as  to  the  future  price  of  meat  and  the  future 
profits  of  English  farmers.  If  a  rise  or  fall  is  anticipated 
in  the  price  of  meat,  the  estimate,  to  be  effective,  must 
point  to  a  probable  rise  or  fall  at  one  or  more  points  of 
this  financial  history.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  is  to 
have  a  clear  notion  as  to  the  periods  at  which  additions 
are  necessarily  made  to  the  cost  of  the  animal  before  it 
gets  into  the  hands  of  the  English  meat-seller.  Whether 
the  seller  gets  more  or  less  than  a  fair  profit  on  the 
transaction  is  a  different  question.  There  may  or  may  not 
be  a  trade  combination  among  butchers  which  unduly 
raises  prices  to  the  consumers.  But  the  butcher  only 
gives  the  English  farmer  the  price  which,  after  American 
competition  has  produced  its  effect,  he  is  obliged  to  give 
him,  and  after  he  has  got  his  profit  the  butcher  reduces 


the  price  to  the  consumer  in  proportion  to  the  redaction 
he  has  himself  been  able  to  get  on  the  cost  of  the 
animal. 

Ranchemen,  we  are  told,  west  and  south  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  after  allowing  for  capital  invested,  and  expenses  of 
herding  and  losses,  estimate  that  their  cattle  cost  them 
8s.  a  head  per  annum.  A  beast,  therefore,  represents  to 
the  grower,  when  it  is  three  years  old,  an  outlay  of  24s. 
When  it  gets  to  Liverpool  it  represents  an  outlay  of  19 L, 
and  the  steps  by  which  this  very  great  increase  is 
reached  are  as  follows.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  getting 
the  animal  to  the  nearest  railway,  and  selling  it  to  the 
purchaser  who  there  receives  it.  The  grower  has  some 
outlay  in  getting  the  animal  to  the  station,  and  expects 
a  profit  of  50  per  cent. ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the  bullock 
is  delivered  at  a  railway  station,  lie  is  worth  2 1.  By 
the  time  he  gets  to  Chicago  the  cost  of  railway  trans¬ 
port  for  perhaps  a  thousand  miles,  and  the  cost  of 
feeding  and  tending  on  the  way,  have  raised  his  value  to 
3 1.  10 s.  But  before  he  is  fit  to  export  he  must  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  middle  or  Eastern  States  to  be  got  into  con¬ 
dition.  It  takes  iZ.  to  send  him  there,  and  no  less  than 
81.  15 s.  to  keep  and  to  fatten  him  when  he  is  there,  so  that 
when  he  is  ready  for  exportation  he  has  cost  13Z.  5 s. 
Another  25s.  takes  him  to  New  York,  so  he  now  has 
reached  the  point  of  14Z,  10s.  It  takes  4I.  10 s.  more  to 
get  him  to  Liverpool — the  items  of  this  total  being  2 1.  for 
freight,  and  2I.  10 s.  for  feeding,  tending,  and  insurance. 
These  are  the  stages  by  which  the  animal,  worth  2 L  at 
the  nearest  State  in  the  far  West,  has  risen  to  19Z.  at 
Liverpool ;  and  if  the  animal  is  in  fairly  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  arrival,  and  has,  while  fattening,  pu*  on  a 
reasonable  amr^nt  of  meat,  19Z.  as  his  cost  means 
that  the  meat  can  be  sold  without  loss  at  5 ^rZ.  per 
lb.  The  quantity  to  be  sold  will  perhaps  be  750  lbs., 
and  if  it  is  sold  at  6kcl.  per  lb.  the  profit  is  very  nearly 
4Z. ;  and  this,  it  appears,  is  considered  enough  to  re¬ 
munerate  the  vendor  after  all  the  trouble  and  all  the 
expense  which  the  animal  has  cost  at  various  stages  of 
his  career.  He  would  be  worth  more  if  he  could  be  kept 
in  England  to  wait  a  favourable  turn  of  the  market. 
But,  as  the  United  States  is  an  infected  country,  he 
must  be  slaughtered  in  fourteen  days.  Canada  is  not 
an  infected  country,  and  therefoi’e  a  Canadian  animal  of 
the  same  quality  is  worth  more  in  the  English  market 
than  an  American  animal ;  but  it  costs  considerably  more 
to  get  him  there,  as  freight  from  Canada  is  higher.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  more  stormy  nature  of  the  Canadian 
passage.  But  it  is  partly  due  to  another  cause,  which 
also  determines  the  port  at  which  most  of  the  cattle  from 
America  are  landed.  The  great  centre  of  consumption  is 
London,  and  yet  they  are  landed  at  Liverpool,  although 
the  railway  charges  from  Liverpool  to  London  have  to 
be  paid.  The  reason  is  that  Liverpool  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  American  trade,  and  shippers  can  get  a  re¬ 
turn  cargo  from  Liverpool  more  easily  than  they  can 
get  it  from  London;  while  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  so  much  larger  than  the  trade  with  Canada 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  return  cargo  to  Mon¬ 
treal  than  it  is  to  get  a  return  cargo  to  New  York. 
Then,  again,  although  the  cost  of  railway  transport  from 
Liverpool  to  London  is  paid  on  American  cattle,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  English  meat  has  also  to  be  brought 
by  railway  to  London,  and  the  rates  charged  on  English 
meat  by  the  railway  Companies  are  higher  than  those  charged 
on  American  meat.  How  this  happens  was  explained  to  the 
Richmond  Commission  by  Mr.  Twelvetrees,  the  Assistant 
Goods  Manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  meat 
of  the  animals  slaughtered  at  Liverpool  on  their  arrival 
from  America  is  so  packed  that  it  entirely  fills  the 
carriages  which  convey  it.  English  meat  has  to  be  col¬ 
lected  at  different  stations,  the  railway  managers  cannot 
tell  how  much  they  will  be  requhed  to  convey,  and  the 
carriages  appropriated  to  its  conveyance  are  often  only 
half  full. 

Similar  calculations  may  be  made  as  to  the  price  at 
which  meat  from  animals  slaughtered  in  America  can  be 
sold  at  a  profit  in  England,  and  a  reasonable  profit  can  be 
obtained  with  a  less  sum  obtained  per  pound,  many  of 
the  risks  and  much  of  the  cost  of  ocean  transport  being 
avoided.  So  many  elements  of  uncertainty  enter  into 
the  calculation  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
perfect  confidence ;  but  it  seems  tolerably  safe  tc? 
say  that  dead  meat  can  be  sold  profitably  at  a 
penny  per  pouud  less  than  the  profitable  market  price  of 
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live  meat.  Probably  a  large  portion  of  the  dead  meat 
brought  over  is  sold  to  the  consumer  as  if  it  were  live 
meat ;  and  then  the  butcher,  or  the  importer,  or  some  one, 
puts  an  extra  penny  per  pound  into  his  pocket.  But  it  is 
not  in  itself  worth  so  much.  Frozen  meat  is  excellent  and 
perfectly  wholesome,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  meat  that 
has  not  been  frozen  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Robinson’s  evidence  may 
be  trusted,  the  meat  from  the  animals  slaughtered  on  their 
arrival  in  Liverpool  is  better  than  the  dead  meat  imported 
from  America,  because  the  dead  meat  has  suffered  inevit¬ 
able  injury  from  being  knocked  about  during  its  transport 
across  the  sea.  Dead  meat  can  be  sold  at  a  penny  per 
pound  less,  but  then  it  is  probably  worth  a  penny  per 
pound  less ;  and,  apart  from  tricks  of  the  trade,  it  is  the 
price  of  imported  live  meat  that  determines  the  competi¬ 
tion  which  the  English  farmer  has  to  meet.  And  consumers 
who  wish  to  understand  what  this  competition  is  must 
beware  of  judging  by  what  they  themselves  pay  for  the 
prime  joints  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  The  price 
of  prime  joints  remains  very  high  because  the  demand 
for  prime  joints  exceeds  the  supply.  England  is  so  rich  that 
the  number  of  persons  who  want  legs  of  tender  well-fed 
mutton  and  soft  juicy  steaks  is  almost  unlimited.  They 
fight  among  each  other  and  keep  up  the  price  of  prime 
joints,  but  the  rest  of  the  animal  is  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  would  pay  if  this  competition  for  the  favourite  cuts 
did  not  exist..  What  happens  in  England  happens  in 
America,  and  the  cost  of  the  best  parts  is  as  high  in  New 
York  as  it  is  in  London.  Neither  in  America  nor  in  the 
States  is  the  profit  of  the  grower  determined  by  the 
price  of  the  best  parts  of  the  animal.  It  is  determined 
by  the  price  of  all  the  meat  which  the  animal  pro¬ 
duces.  What  the  English  farmer  has  to  face  is  that 
American  live  meat  can  be  profitably  sold  at  6\d.  per 
lb.,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  his  mind  any  notion  that  the 
increasing  population  of  the  United  States,  or  bad  seasons 
there,  will  raise  in  a  serious  degree  the  price  of  American 
meat.  The  tide  of  emigration  to  the  United  States,  which 
is  now  setting  in  so  strongly,  supplies  labour,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  plenty  of  capital ;  and  with  labour  and  capital 
the  unused,  or  partially  used,  soil  of  the  States  can  supply 
meat  faster  than  the  population  grows.  If  thei’e  are  bad 
seasons  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  bad  seasons 
on  the  other.  The  English  farmer  must  set  himself  to 
face  a  constant  supply  of  American  meat  at  6^d.  per  lb. 
lie  has  some  advantages  on  his  side.  He  can  produce 
perhaps  a  slightly  better  article.  Englishmen  prefer, 
from  taste  or  habit,  English  meat  ;  he  is  close  to  his 
market  and  can  watch  its  turns.  What  is  tbe  pecu¬ 
niary  value  of  these  advantages  is  most  difficult  to 
say.  They  may  perhaps  be  said  to  reach,  or  even 
to  slightly  exceed,  a  halfpenny  a  pound.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  reckon  on  getting  more  than  a  trifle  over  7 d. 
per  lb.  for  his  meat.  How  he  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
growing  meat  with  a  profit  at  "jd.  per  lb.  is  a  very  large 
and  difficult  question ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  something 
that  he  should  know  exactly  what  is  the  problem  he  has 
to  solve  if  he  is  to  thrive  in  the  future  as  he  has  thriven 
in  the  past. 


THE  ARITHMETIC  OF  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

URING  the  past  week  two  letters,  each  signed  Chas. 
S.  Miall,  have  appeared  in  the  Times  and  the  Daily 
News  on  the  subject  of  certain  recent  volunteer  attempts 
to  obtain  statistics  of  attendance  at  churches  and  chapels 
in  some  of  the  large  towns  of  England.  These  letters  are 
in  the  main  identical,  but  that  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  News  contains  later  and  fuller  statistics,  and  to  it 
reference  will  here  chiefly  be  made.  Mr.  Miall  draws 
several  conclusions  from  his  figui’es,  one  of  which,  as  his 
readers  who  have  glanced  at  the  signature  will  probably 
anticipate  even  before  they  have  looked  at  his  tables,  is 
that  “  the  Church  ofLEngland  is  no  longer  in  respect  of 
“  numbers  the  National  Church  in  our  great  towns.”  It 
may  be  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  while  Mr.  Miall  very 
fairly  gives  this  last  limitation,  the  Times,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  inaccuracy,  omits  it  in  its  comments,  and  says 
that  “  in  England  ”  the  Church  is  in  a  decided  minority 
— a  statement  not  contended  for  by  Mr.  Miall  himself 
on  this  occasion,  and  certainly  not  borne  out  in  any  way 
by  his  facts,  even  if  they  are  accepted  without  question. 
Some  political  allusions  of  the  statistician  would  not  re¬ 
quire  notice  were  it  not  for  his  expressions  of  regret 


at  the  omission  to  procure  recently  a  general  religious 
Census.  Mr.  Miall  must  have  a  conveniently  short 
memory,  or  must  suppose  that  none  of  his  readers  en¬ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  being  a  little  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  general  election  of  1880.  Those  who  had  that 
privilege  know  perfectly  well,  and  can  assert  without 
fear  of  valid  contradiction,  that  one  of  the  principal  in¬ 
ducements  then  used  to  prevail  on  Dissenters  to  support 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  one  of  the  chief  congratulations  made 
to  them  afterwards  by  their  political  leaders  and  ad¬ 
visers,  was  that  under  Mr.  Gladstone  there  would  be  no 
“  tampering  with  the  Census.”  Every  one  to  whom  this 
phrase  was  addressed  knew  perfectly  well  what  was  meant 
by  it.  It  meant  that  Nonconformists  dreaded  the  exposure 
of  the  nakedness  of  their  own  particular  land  which 
such  a  tampering — that  is  to  say,  the  inclusion  of  re¬ 
ligious  statistics  in  the  Census — would  occasion. 

However,  Mr.  Miall’s  regrets  are  of  less  consequence 
than  his  figures.  These  figures  are  not  new  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject ;  nor  does  Mr.  Miall  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  are.  The  results  for  the  different  towns 
given  (twenty-five  in  number  in  the  longest  list,  and 
varying  in  population  from  Liverpool  with  more  than  half 
a  million  inhabitants  to  Scarborough  with  but  a  few  more 
than  thirty  thousand)  were  obtained  through  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  local  newspapers.  They  were  procured  on  a 
uniform  system — that  of  reckoning  only  one  morning  and, 
in  most  cases,  one  evening  service.  The  result  of  this  is 
to  give  usually,  though  not  universally,  a  large  majority 
to  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies,  including  Roman 
Catholics,  though  of  course  not  one  of  such  bodies  pre¬ 
tends  to  vie  with  the  Church.  There  is  no  need  to  insist 
on  the  intrinsically  faulty  character  of  an  enumeration 
where  the  enumerators  are  irresponsible,  and  where  they 
choose  their  own  time  and  their  own  methods.  But 
any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  can 
see  at  once  that,  even  putting  aside  the  hypothesis  of  a 
“  whip  ” — which  most  assuredly  no  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  would  condesceud  to  employ,  even  if 
he  knew  of  the  projected  Census,  while  some  at  least  of 
the  Nonconformist  sects  would  not  scruple  to  do  so — 
the  plan  adopted  is  disadvantageous  to  the  Church. 
Scant  notice  is  taken  of  afternoon  evensong,  which  in 
some  places  is  more  numerously  attended  than  the  later 
service.  No  notice  is  taken  of  early  celebrations  of  the 
Eucharist,  or  of  midday  celebrations,  separate  from  the 
ordinary  morning  service.  Nor  is  there  any  account  of 
mission  services  and  other  miscellaneous  functions,  which 
are  now  so  common.  The  second  omission  is  of  especial 
importance  in  these  days,  as  any  one  must  be  well  aware 
who  frequents  or  even  passes,  not  merely  London  churches, 
where  early  Communion  is  in  use,  bat  such  country 
churches  as  St.  Albans,  Manchester,  or  All  Saints,  Bristol. 
As  it  happens,  however,  there  is  no  need  to  reason  on  con¬ 
jecture.  A  more  remarkable  instance  of  arrangement  of 
figures  than  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Miall’s  account  of  the 
religious  statistics  of  Southampton  is  not  often  to  be  found 
out  of  the  annals  of  speculative  finance.  Southampton  is 
a  town  of  over  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  like  most 
seaports,  it  is  not  remarkable,  in  the  opinion  of  any  one  who 
knows  it,  for  extraordinary  piety.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very 
fair  specimen  town.  According  to  Mr.  Miall,  on  the 
appointed  day  of  reckoning  15,032  persons  attended 
Church  services,  and  14,492  services  at  Nonconformist 
chapels.  This  looks  like  a  victory  for  the  Church ;  but 
luckily  eight  hundred  Roman  Catholics  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  turn  the  balance,  putting  the  Church  in  the 
minority.  Now  an  inconvenient  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  News  itself  has  in  a  letter  to  that  paper  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  original  statistics  in  the  Hampshire 
Independent  a  very  odd  comment  on  this  computation.  So 
far  from  eight  hundred  Roman  Catholics  attending  the 
services  of  their  Church  on  that  day,  only  346  did  so, 
and  these  are  included  in  the  Nonconformist  total  given 
by  Mr.  Miall,  who  has  thus  not  merely  counted  his 
Roman  Catholics  twice  over,  but  has  multiplied  them  hand¬ 
somely  by  about  two  and  a  half  on  the  second  occasion  of 
counting.  It  is  further  shown  that  his  eight  hundred  is  a 
reminiscence  of  what  must  have  been  the  purely  imaginary 
statistics  of  1851 — purely  imaginary,  for  the  population  of 
Southampton  has  increased  immensely  since  that  time, 
and  no  doubt  its  Roman  Catholic  population  has  increased 
in  proportion.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  curious  fashion 
of  manipulating  facts.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  tho 
same  statistics  (upon  which,  be  it  remembered,  Mr.  Miall 
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himself  professedly  bases  his  calculations)  that  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  attended  the  additional  Church  services 
already  referred  to,  -while  not  more  than  233  attended 
extra  services  in  Nonconformist  chapels  ;  and  that,  in  yet 
further  addition,  a  service  attended  by  five  or  six  hundred 
persons  was  hold  by  Canon  W ilberforce  in  an  uncon¬ 
secrated  building.  These  figures  may  or  may  not  be  im¬ 
portant  in  themselves,  but  they  are  decisive  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  Mr.  Miall’s  method  of  calculation. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  to  pitch  the  pipe  so  low  as 
this.  Mr.  Ml  ALL  has  unconsciously  given  the  right  note 
in  saying  that  “  he  himself  is  a  Churchman  in  the  eye  of 
“the  law” — he  might  have  added  in  the  eye  of  the 
Church,  too,  politically  speaking — and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  has  enforced  it,  if  not  so  strongly  as  he  might 
have  done,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  The  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  does  not  rest  her  claim  on  an  accidental  and  con¬ 
stantly  varying  numeration  of  heads.  There  is  littlo 
doubt — the  incontestable  fact  of  the  detestation  in  which 
the  political  Dissenters  hold  the  idea  of  a  religious  Census 
proves  it — that  this  numeration  would  be  in  her  favour, 
but  the  madness  of  majorities  has  not  yet  infected  her. 
As  Mr.  Miall  says  very  excellently,  he  himself  and  every¬ 
body  else  is  a  Churchman  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  whether 
it  pleases  him  or  not  to  disregard  a  law  which  has  no  penal 
sanction.  All  the  advantages  of  the  Church  are  open  to 
him  and  to  any  one  when  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
them ;  aud  it  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  open  that  the 
nationality  of  the  Church  consists.  The  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  knows  nothing,  in  the  strict  sense,  of  the  sectarian 
conditions  of  what  is  called  “  Church  membership.”  Even 
the  Rubrics  content  themselves  with  enjoining — again 
without  penal  means  of  enforcement — attendance  thrice 
a  year  at  a  particular  service.  The  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  for  ticketed  and  numbered  “  Church  members  ”  has 
been  noted  by  a  tolerably  dispassionate  observer,  M. 
Renan,  as  especially  characteristic  of  the  Dissenting  sects 
of  England  and  America.  It  is  not  shared  by  the 
Church.  It  is  open,  of  course,  to  any  one  to  contend 
that,  from  the  strictly  religious,  aud  still  more  from  the 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  point  of  view,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  lias  pushed  this  lofty  conception  of  universality 
and  catholicity  too  far ;  but  that  is  not  now  a  matter 
of  concern.  The  fact  is  that,  legally,  politically,  and 
historically,  the  conception  is  there.  The  spiritual  con¬ 
solations  of  the  Church  are  open  to  all,  the  material 
aid  which  her  ministers  dispense  is  open  to  all  like¬ 
wise  ;  and,  as  everybody  acquainted  with  parochial  work 
knows,  this  latter,  at  least,  is  most  impartially  accepted 
by  all.  In  political  theory  the  Church  knows  nothing  of 
sects  ;  and  the  very  ministers  of  the  recalcitrant  denomi¬ 
nations  are  in  her  eyes  Churchmen — whether  good  or  bad 
Churchmen  is  another  matter.  No  process  of  numbering 
and  ticketing  could,  therefore,  be  entered  upon  by  her 
wdthout  forfeiting  the  claim  which,  politically  speaking,  is 
her  strongest  and  most  unassailable.  It  is  scarcely  a 
paradox  to  say  that,  if  a  compact  body  of  Churchmen — 
not,  as  at  present,  merging  indefinitely  into  another  body 
which  is  composed  of  individuals  sometimes  conforming 
and  sometimes  nonconforming,  but  ruled  off  and  circum¬ 
scribed — could  be  proved  to  be  a  numerical  majority,  the 
political  position  of  the  Church  would  be  weaker  than  it 
is  now.  A  step  would  have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
degradation  from  an  institution  coextensive  with  the  State 
— though  containing,  like  the  State,  bad  subjects,  more 
or  less  in  number — to  a  voluntary  association,  powerful  or 
feeble  as  the  case  might  be,  but  separate  aud  possibly 
hostile.  To  put  the  matter  briefly — it  is  the  business  of 
the  Church  to  make  as  many  Englishmen  as  possible 
Churchmen  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  but  it  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  of  hers  to  encourage  the  notion  that  she  rests  her 
claims  on  the  number  of  her  ostensible  adherents. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  LONDON 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

OIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  must  wish  by  this  time 
O  that  he  had  put  off  writing  to  Mrs.  Surr  until  he  had 
received  the  report  of  the  Public  Prosecutor.  Had  ho 
done  so  his  letter  would  probably  have  been  a  good  deal 
shorter  and  a  good  deal  less  gushing.  The  case  against 
the  majority  and  in  favour  of  the  minority  of  the  London 
School  Board  will  appear  to  many  people  to  be  greatly 
weakened  by  the  Public  Prosecutor’s  decision.  If  a  tenth 
part  of  the  harrowing  stories  told  by  the  boys  at  the  St. 


Paul’s  Industrial  School  had  been  true,  there  would  have 
been  abundant  reason  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  That  the 
evidence  has  proved,  on  examination  by  experts,  not  to 
supply  prima  facie  ground  for  taking  proceedings  which  is 
all  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  looks  for,  shows  that  Mrs. 
Surr  must  have  been  taken  in.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  way  in  which  she  was  misled.  The  report  of 
the  Home  Office  Inspector  and  Mr.  Scrutton’s  own 
admissions  show  that  the  school  was  not  properly 
managed.  Mrs.  Surr  was  perhaps  a  little  carried  away 
by  her  natural  kindliness,  and  by  the  reflection  that  this 
discovery  was  likely  to  bring  discredit  on  a  party  in  the 
School  Board  to  whose  policy  she  was  honestly  opposed. 
In  this  temper  she  was  not  likely  to  scrutinize  too  closely 
the  narratives  submitted  to  her,  aud  unfortunately  these 
narratives  were  of  a  kind  which  eminently  required  a 
close  scrutiny.  The  testimony  of  boys  against  a  master  is 
never  very  trustwoi*hy,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  evidence 
actually  laid  before  Mrs.  Surji  related  to  cruelties  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  to  boys  who  were  dead  or  had  left 
the  school.  But,  though  it  was  not  good  enough  for 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  it  was  good  enough  for  Mrs. 
Surr.  She  was  shocked  at  what  she  saw,  more 
shocked  at  what  she  heard,  and  most  of  all  shocked 
at  what  she  inferred.  In  cases  like  this  the  road 
to  conviction  is  not  a  long  one  when  once  the  start  has 
been  made.  The  incredulity  with  which  she  was  met  by 
the  majority  of  the  School  Board  naturally  disposed  her  to 
welcome  any  additional  evidence  that  things  had  been  as 
she  thought. 

If  the  School  Board  had  been  wise,  no  harm  would  have 
resulted  from  Mrs.  Surr’s  error.  The  Board  would  have 
done  at  once  what  it  was  compelled  to  do  in  the  end, 
and  have  insisted  on  an  immediate  inquiry  being  held, 
either  by  itself  or  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Unfortunately 
the  majority  of  the  Board  seemed  more  anxious  to  show  that 
the  condition  of  the  school  was  no  business  of  theirs  than 
to  ascertain  what  the  condition  of  the  school  really  was. 
They  wasted  a  great  deal  of  breath  in  proving  that 
the  duty  of  inspecting  industrial  schools  belongs 
to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  not  to  the  School  Board  ; 
and,  having  done  this,  they  thought  they  had  made  good 
their  case.  They  forgot  that,  though  they  were  not 
bound  to  make  inquiries  into  the  character  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  school  before  sending  children  to  be  brought  up 
in  it,  they  were  bound,  when  specific  charges  were  brought 
against  a  school  at  which  they  were  maintaining  children, 
to  ascertain,  by  themselves  or  by  some  one  else,  whether 
these  charges  were  true  or  false.  This  obligation  springs 
naturally  out  of  the  fact  that  the  children  in  question  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  ratepayers  of  London  would  not  wish 
their  money  to  go  to  the  support  of  an  industrial  school 
such  as  St.  Paul’s  was  affirmed  to  be.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tended,  indeed,  by  some  of  the  members  that  the  School 
Board  owes  no  more  to  the  children  whom  it  has 
had  sent  to  an  industrial  school  than  a  private 
person  who  sets  the  law  in  motion  for  the  same  object. 
Even  in  the  latter  case,  an  obligation  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  charges  so  serious  as  those  brought 
against  the  St.  Paul’s  School  would  arise  if  the  means  for 
making  it  or  getting  it  made  were  within  reach  ;  and 
where  the  persons  who  have  had  the  children  sent  to  the 
industrial  school  are  a  public  body  administering  public 
money,  the  duty  is  very  much  more  obvious.  If  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  London  School  Board  had  remembered  that, 
though  they  were  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  state  of 
the  school,  they  were  responsible  for  any  children  being  in 
the  school,  they  would  have  seen  that,  much  as  they  might 
disapprove  of  Mrs.  Surr’s  general  policy  on  educational 
matters  or  of  her  demeanour  towards  the  Industrial 
Schools  Committee,  she  was  in  this  instance  com¬ 
pletely  within  her  right.  Here  were  specific  charges  of 
cruelty  and  mL  management  brought  against  a  school  at 
which  children  were  maintained  by  the  London  ratepayers, 
and  it  was  consequently  the  duty  of  the  School  Board,  as 
the  representative  of  tire  ratepayers  in  educational  matters, 
to  ascertain,  cither  by  itself  or  by  some  better-qualified- 
authority,  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  these 
charges.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  now  have  occupied  a 
very  much  better  place  in  public  opinion.  It  is  a  piece  of 
great  good  fortune  for  the  Board  that  the  charges  have 
not  furnished  the  Public  Prosecutor  with  the  material 
necessary  for  instituting  proceedings.  The  indisposition 
of  the  majority  to  have  the  circumstances  thoroughly  gone 
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into  would  bare  looked  very  mucli  worse,  though  it  would 
not  really  have  been  worse,  if  the  Public  Prosecutor  had 
been  prepared  with  a  long  aud  serious  indictment  against 
the  Superintendent  of  the  School. 

The  announcement  that  the  whole  question  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Royal  Commission  is  satisfactory.  It  is  plain 
that  the  present  system  of  inspection  is  quite  inadequate 
as  a  means  of  preventing  abuses,  while  in  an  industrial 
school  abuses  are  exceedingly  apt  to  arise.  These  schools 
require  a  very  much  stricter  discipline  than  is  needed  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  the  safeguards 
against  any  abuse  of  discipline  which  exist  in  ordinary 
schools  are  wanting  in  industrial  schools.  The  children 
are  for  the  most  part  of  less  tractable  dispositions  than 
ordinary  children,  and,  in  order  to  deal  with  them,  it  is 
necessary  at  times  to  have  recourse  to  sharper  punish¬ 
ments.  But,  as  the  children  do  not  go  home  at  night, 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  complaining  to  their  parents, 
and  consequently  no  means  of  defending  themselves 
against  any  inclination  to  tyranny  that  there  may  be 
in  the  teachers.  Once  inside  the  school,  a  child  is  vir¬ 
tually  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  the  control  of  it. 
Nor  would  things  be  any  better  if  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  children  and  parents  were  increased. 
The  disposition  to  falsehood,  which  is  natural  to  children 
v'ko  think  that  their  liberty  depends  on  the  framing  of  a 
clever  lie,  would  be  nourished  by  more  frequent  intercourse 
with  those  whom  they  might  fairly  hope  to  enlist  on  their 
side  ;  and  in  trying  not  to  discourage  just  complaints,  we 
should  simply  be  encouraging  fictitious  complaints.  The 
only  safeguards  in  which  any  confidence  can  be  placed  are 
good  management  and  strict  inspection.  The  faulty  con¬ 
dition  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Industrial  School  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  an  efficient  board  of  managers 
meeting  at  frequent  intervals.  As  it  was,  it  had  only  to 
escape  the  notice  of  a  single  manager,  and  there  is 
always  very  much  more  chance  that  abuses  will 
be  passed  over  by  one  man,  whose  measure  may  have 
been  accurately  taken  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  than  by  a  body  of  men.  Still  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  deceive  even  a  body  of  men ;  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  essential  that  the  managers  should  have 
their  conclusions  gone  over  and  tested  by  careful  in¬ 
spection.  The  stall  at  present  maintained  by  the  Home 
Office  is  altogether  inadequate  for  this  duty.  An 
Inspector  and  an  Assistant-Inspector  cannot  pay  that 
attention  to  each  school  which  is  needed  if  the  managers 
are  to  be  kept  up  to  their  work.  Whether  this  inspection 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  central  or  to  the  local  autlio« 
rities,  and,  if  to  the  central  authorities,  whether  to  the 
Home  Office  or  to  the  Education  Department,  are  among 
the  points  which  the  promised  Royal  Commission  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide. 


THE  YEAR. 

THE  year  whieh  has  now  almost  passed  away  has  been  marked 
by  many  striking  events,  and  for  the  most  part  by  striking 
events  of  a  painful  kind.  The  murder  of  au  Emperor  was  followed 
by  the  murder  of  a  President.  British  troops  were  three  times 
defeated,  and  France  used  and  wasted  her  strength  in  the  gigantic 
blunder  of  the  Tunis  Expedition.  But  throughout  the  year  one 
subject,  and  one  only,  has  dominated  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen — 
the  unhappy  condition  of  unhappy  Ireland.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  Mr.  Parnell  was  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  trial  destined  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  legal  remedies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Mr.  Parnell  is  in  prison  under  a  Coercion  Act,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  day  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  aud  his  subordinates  have  not 
been  the  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Government,  distress  and  shame 
to  England,  terror  and  misery  to  Ireland.  For  a  whole  year  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  trying  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems, 
that  of  coping  with  a  smothered  revolution  under  a  system  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  government.  The  extreme  publicity,  the  unsparing 
criticism  of  the  Executive,  the  jealousy  of  the  military,  the  anxiety 
to  be  fair,  the  wish  to  give  all  a  hearing,  which  characterise,  the 
working  of  this  system  when  seen,  as  in  England,  at  its  best,  make 
its  action  singularly  slow  and  ineffective  when  it  has  to  deal,  not 
with  open  resistance,  but  with  cunning  disaffection,  a  paralysis  of 
law,  and  a  demoralized  populace.  But  if  the  Parliamentary  system 
has  among  its  many  virtues  that  of  teaching  patience,  England 
certainly  has  shown  that  it  has  learnt  this  lesson  to  the  full,  if  not 
to  an  extreme.  Whatever  may  be  the  sins  or  follies  of  which  in 
the  past  it  may  have  been  guilty  towards  Ireland,  it  can  honestly 
say  that  this  year  it  has  striven  to  act  towards  Ireland  in  a  spirit 
of  perhaps  exaggerated  kindness  and  leniency.  It  endured  Irish 
obstruction  until  this  obstruction  became  a  scandal  too  great  to 
bear;  it  tried  coercion,  but  the  coercion  it  tried  assumed  forms 


of  extreme  mildness  ;  it  passed  a  healing  measure,  on  the  simple 
assurance  that  it  was  healing,  which  violated  every  principle  on 
which  Englishmen  regulate  their  own  affairs ;  it  would  not 
suppress  the  Land  League  until  suppression  was  far  too  late  to  undo 
the  mischief  which  the  League  had  done  ;  it  endures  on  the  last  dav 
of  the  year  as  it  endured  on  the  first  the  spectacle  of  baffled  law, 
triumphant  crime,  and  insolent  cupidity.  It  has  tried  to  keep 
in  mind  that  many  Irishmen  are  very  poor,  that  most  are  terribly 
ignorant,  and  that  some  have  been  unjustly  treated.  It  has  even 
risen  to  the  height  of  bestowing  its  keenest  sympathy  on  those 
who  most  hate  it.  What  the  Government  has  done  England  has 
done,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
there  never  was  a  year  in  which  a  strong  nation  has  dealt  more 
gently  with  a  weak  one. 

The  dealings  of  England  with  Ireland  have  been  partly  in 
Parliament  and  partly  out  of  Parliament.  For  eight  long  months 
Parliament  sat  day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  thinking  of 
nothing,  talking  of  nothing,  and  working  for  nothing,  hut  Ireland. 
First  came  the  great  struggle  with  Irish  obstruction.  The 
Government  was  pledged  to  propose  measures  of  coercion  and  a 
measure  of  land  reform,  and  the  small  band  of  Irish  obstructionists, 
dreading  coercion  more  than  they  loved  land  reform,  hoped  by  the 
judicious  use  of  Parliamentary  forms  to  make  the  enactment  of 
coercion  impossible.  In  this  they  achieved  a  great  and  striking 
amount  of  success.  They  literally  kept  the  English  Parliament  at 
bay  for  week  after  week.  They  managed  to  waste  a  fortnight  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address.  They  imposed  on  the  House  a  sitting 
of  twenty-two  hours  before  it  was  allowed  to  give  precedence 
over  other  Bills  to  the  Coercion  Bills.  A  little  later  they  fought 
their  great  battle,  and  all  one  night,  all  the  next  day,  and  all  the 
next  night  they  went  on  saying  the  same  things,  defying  the 
majority,  aud  killing  Parliament  with  the  arrows  it  itself  provided 
for  them.  The  House  of  Commons  was  powerless  and  beaten, 
when  suddenly  its  chief  had  the  boldness  to  assume  the  powers 
of  a  dictator.  The  Speaker  appeared  and  desired  the  obstructionist 
who  happened  to  be  speaking  to  sit  down,  and  summarily 
put  to  the  vote  the  question  of  the  first  reading  of  the 
Coercion  Bill.  During  the  day  which  the  Speaker  had  thus 
happily  begun,  Davitt,  a  convict  with  a  ticket  of  leave,  was 
arrested ;  and  in  their  excitement  at  the  blow  which  had  fallen  on 
a  dearly  and  justly  valued  friend  the  obstructionists  lost  their 
heads  and  forgot  the  proper  use  of  their  art.  One  of  them  was 
declared  out  of  order  by  the  Speaker ;  the  rest,  scarcely  under¬ 
standing  what  was  happening,  refused  to  obey  the  Speaker’s 
directions,  and  were  suspended  and  ordered  to  leave  the  House. 
During  their  absence  a  resolution  was  passed  that  when,  on  the 
proposal  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  Bill  was  declared  urgent 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  in  a  House  of  three  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  the  regulation  of  all  business  should  rest  with  the  Speaker  ; 
and  he  subsequently  decided  that,  on  a  proposal  made  in  the  same 
way  and  supported  by  a  similar  majority,  a  final  vote  might  be 
taken  at  a  tixed  hour.  This  finished  obstruction  of  the  more 
scandalous  kind,  and  the  Coercion  and  Arms  Bills  were  rapidly 
passed,  the  Opposition  giving  au  honourable  and  effective  support 
to  measures  which  it  thought  had  come  too  late,  but  which  were 
obviously  indispensable. 

The  Land  Bill  took  four  whole  months  to  pass,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  this  was  an  unreasonably  long  time  for  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  spend  in  the  discussion  of  a  Bill  which  was  alto¬ 
gether  new  in  principle,  singularly  complex  in  details,  so  drafted 
as  often  to  be  inexplicable,  altering  the  bases  of  property,  and 
dealing  on  the  grandest  scale  with  the  money  of  the  nation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  pledged  himself  to  bring  in  a  big  Bill,  and  he  kept 
his  promise.  It  was  a  very  big  Bill,  a  marvel  of  legislation,  re¬ 
legating  political  economy  to  the  regions  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
but  advocated  and  accepted  as  a  political  necessity.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  left  the  Ministry  rather  than  admit  that  political  neces¬ 
sity  could  warrant  the  abandonment  of  elementary  principles; 
but  the  other  mode  of  regarding  the  Bill,  that  of  looking  on  it  as 
embodying  the  proposals  of  a  Government  which  could  not  be 
overturned,  and  which  declared  it  could  not  and  would  not 
govern  Ireland  without  it,  imposed  itself  on  the  practical  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  Parliament.  In  the  Commons  the  Opposition  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  supporting  Lord  Elcho  in  a  general  protest 
against  the  measure,  and  thenceforward  limited  itself  to  a  tem¬ 
perate  and  reasonable  criticism.  Some  amendments  made  by 
Liberals,  forming  a  body  small  in  numbers  but  of  considerable 
position  in  the  country  and  in  the  House,  were  only  rejected  by 
inconsiderable  minorities.  The  Irish  section  led  by  Mr.  Parnell 
refused  to  support  the  Bill,  but  afterwards  endeavoured  with  some 
temporary  success  to  enlarge  its  provisions  in  favour  of  the  tenants. 
But  in  the  main  the  Bill  left  the  Commons  much  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  had  been  introduced,  and  its  successful  passage  through 
the  House  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  extraordinary  energy, 
perseverance,  and  subtlety  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  the  Bill 
reached  the  Lords  it  was  exposed  to  the  scathing  criticism  of  Con¬ 
servative,  and  perhaps  even  more  of  Liberal,  peers.  But  there  was 
a  general  concurrence  in  bowing  to  a  political  necessity,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  which  was  thrown  entirely  on  the  Government. 
The  Lords  remedied  some  glaring  defects  in  the  wording  of  the 
Bill,  introduced  some  amendments  which  were  obviously  bene¬ 
ficial,  aud  proposed  others  which  the  Government  might  fairly 
contend  were  inconsistent  with  its  main  provisions.  At  first 
the  Commons  slaughtered  the  amendments  of  the  Lords  in  a 
very  wholesale  manner.  The  Lords  with  unexpected  courage  re¬ 
fused  to  give  way,  and  a  collision  was  only  averted  by  Mr. 
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Gladstone  keeping  his  temper,  and  directing  his  majority  to 
accept  every  amendment  which  he  could  not  pronounce  to  he 
fatal  to  the  Bill.  The  Lords  responded  in  a  spirit  of  wise  con¬ 
ciliation,  and  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent  in  a  shape 
which  left  untouched  the  full  responsibility  of  the  Government 
for  its  provisions.  Now  that  the  measure  has  become  law,  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  preceded  its  enactment  may  be  forgotten,  and  it  is 
chiefly  important  to  keep  in  mind  what  it  was  that  was  enacted. 
A  Court  composed  of  three  Commissioners  was  established  which, 
with  the  aid  of  an  indefinite  number  of  Sub-Commissions,  was 
empowered  to  fix  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  on  the  application 
of  either  party,  what  it  considered  to  be  a  fair  rent  for  the  tenant 
to  pay  to  the  landlord ;  and,  with  some  slight  limitations,  the 
tenant  was  to  hold  in  perpetuity,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  his 
holding.  Provisions  were  made  for  compensating  the  tenant  for 
improvements,  for  enabling  him  to  purchase  his  holding,  for  the 
abrogation  of  leases  unfairly  obtained,  and  for  aiding  emigration 
and  reclamation ;  but  experience  lias  already  shown  that  every 
other  provision  of  the  Bill  is  entirely  subordinate  to  that  which 
permits  a  fair  rent  to  be  fixed.  The  history  of  a  few  weeks  has 
sufficed  to  prove  that  the  Court  can  only  do  a  fraction  of  the  work 
imposed  on  it,  and  can  only  do  what  it  does  in  a  most  imperfect 
and  bap-hazard  manner.  Out  of  more  than  50,000  applications 
about  500  have  been  disposed  of,  subject  to  appeal,  and  no  one  pre¬ 
tends  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  decisions  have 
been  made.  Some  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  have  been  very  indis¬ 
creet  in  their  language,  and  have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule  by 
fixing  important  interests  after  merely  hopping  about  boggy  fields 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  misty  morning.  But  the  real  difficulty  of 
carrying  out  the  Act  lies  in  the  Act  itself.  For  something  like 
half-a-million  of  holdings  '  a  fair  rent  is  to  be  fixed  at  a 
moment  when  future  agricultural  profits  are  clouded  with  a 
general  uncertainty,  and  by  the  elaborate  process  of  taking 
into  account  all  the  uncompensated  improvements  of  the 
tenant,  all  the  interests  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
and  all  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  holding,  and  the 
district.  Even  if  things  had  otherwise  gone  smoothly,  the  Court 
must  have  been  blocked,  and  must  have  worked  at  random.  But 
things  have  gone  very  far  from  smoothly.  Mr.  Parnell  and  some 
of  his  principal  colleagues  have  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  the 
Land  League  has  been  compelled  to  cease  its  open  operations.  But 
its  leaders  managed  to  issue  from  their  prison  an  order  to  tenants  to 
pay  no  rent  at  all;  and  this  order  has  been  widely  obeyed,  partly 
because  the  tenants  thought  it  convenient  to  obey  it,  and  partly 
because  enough  of  those  who  disobeyed  it  have  been  murdered  or 
maltreated  to  terrorize  the  well-disposed.  Some  favourable 
symptoms  may  be  noticed.  Juries  have  recently  shown  un¬ 
wonted  courage  in  convicting  for  agrarian  crimes.  Mr.  Shaw  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Home  Rule  Association,  of  which  he  now 
recognizes  the  treasonable  purposes  ;  and  a  movement  excellent  in 
intention,  but  somewhat  mismanaged  at  its  outset,  has  been  set  on 
foot  in  England  for  the  defence  of  Irish  property.  Still,  crime 
walks  unpunished ;  the  Fenians  seem  once  more  on  the  stir ;  and 
it  appears  at  the  close  of  the  year  almost  as  doubtful  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning  whether  the  Government  of  the  Queen  or  the 
government  of  the  Land  League  i3  the  real  government  of 
Ireland. 

Disaffection  in  Ireland  has  been  supported  and  stimulated  by 
the  publications,  the  money,  and  the  ruffianism  of  the  Irish  in 
America.  A  section  of  these  Irish,  which  it  may  be  hoped  is  a 
comparatively  small  one,  has  set  itself  to  bring  England  on  her 
knees  and  give  freedom  to  Ireland  by  the  free  use  of  dynamite 
and  gunpowder.  An  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the  Mansion 
House,  and  another  to  blow  up  the  Town  Hall  of  Liverpool,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  explosives  had  been  consigned  to  Liverpool 
from  the  United  States,  concealed  in  barrels  of  cement,  and 
embarked  on  English  vessels.  Attempts  were  made  in  several 
towns  to  seize  on  the  arms  of  the  Volunteers,  and  although  many 
of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  remained  abortive,  the  Home 
Secretary  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  dangers  apprehended  were 
very  real,  and  that  the  Government  had  to  preserve  an  unwearied 
vigilance,  which  had  to  be  extended  so  far  that  he  could  not 
forego  his  legal  privilege  of  opening  letters  in  their  passage  through 
the  Post  Office.  The  revolutionary  disorder  of  the  Irish  Americans 
coincided  with  •  an  outburst  of  the  revolutionary  disorder  of 
Europe  which  produced  and  followed  the  death  of  the 
Czar,  and  the  Government  found  itself  obliged  to  pro¬ 
secute  to  conviction  a  German  refugee  who  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  the  country  which  sheltered  him  by 
publishing  a  general  incitement  to  the  assassination  of 
sovereigns.  In  a  smaller  way,  much  trouble  was  given  to  the 
Government  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  who,  after  his  claim  to  affirm  had 
been  rejected  by  a  Court  of  Appeal,  resigned  his  seat,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  by  a  small  majority.  On  his  re-election  he  proposed  to 
take  the  oath,  but  was  prevented  by  a  decision  of  the  House  for¬ 
bidding  him  to  take  it  during  the  Session ;  and  he  was  subse¬ 
quently  ordered  by  the  House  not  to  intrude  within  its  precincts. 
The  Government,  which  had  been  defeated  in  its  contention  that 
a  new  member  must  be  admitted  to  be  sworn  without  reference 
to  his  antecedent  objection  to  an  oath,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  make 
affirmation  admissible  in  all  cases,  but  could  make  no  progress 
with  it;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  Session  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
attempted  to  try  his  rights  in  a  new  form  and  to  enter  the  House, 
from  which  he  was  expelled  after  an  ignoble  scuffle.  Except  for 
these  minor  incidents,  and  apart  from  the  Land  Bill,  the  Session 
would  have  offered  little  else  to  notice  had  it  not  been  marked  by 


the  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  terminated  a  long  and 
wonderful  career,  deprived  Parliament  of  one  of  its  most  command¬ 
ing  figures,  and  left  a  perceptible  blank  in  the  political  life  of  the 
nation.  He  was  replaced  in  the  leadership  of  the  Peers 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  party  has  given  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  many  signs  of  awakening  energies 
and  revived  hopes.  The  numerical  advance  of  the  nation 
was  shown  by  the  Census,  which  disclosed  an  increase  of  four 
millions  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  small  diminution  in  Ireland ; 
while  the  Indian  Census  revealed  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  or,  at  the  lowest,  a  sixth  part  of  the  human  race,  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Childers  was  allowed  to  finish 
to  his  desire  the  reconstruction  of  the  army.  Mr.  Trevelyan  gave, 
a  lucid  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  strength  of  the  navy  ;  and 
a  meeting  of  fifty  thousand  Volunteers  at  Windsor  testified  to  the 
numbers  and  efficiency  of  this  great  auxiliary  force.  Trade  has 
slowly,  but  steadily,  revived  ;  and  there  is  at  last  reason  to  hope 
that  a  satisfactory  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  may  be  made, , 
in  spite  of  the  long  delays  caused  by  the  procrastination  and 
timidity  of  the  French  Government.  The  disappointment  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  wet  autumn  after  a  beautiful  summer,  their  really 
serious  losses,  and  the  misleading  precedent  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
stirred  up  some  of  the  farmers  to  shape  impossible  demands  in  the 
crudest  of  Bills.  But  the  freshening  winds  of  free  criticism  have 
already  done  much  to  disperse  the  clouds  of  this  ill-considered 
movement,  as  they  have  also  done  to  disperse  those  of  a  still  more 
futile  movement  in  favour  of  Protection  in  the  disguise  of 
Fair-trade,  which  attained  some  notoriety  by  attracting  the 
lightning  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  at  Leeds,  and  by 
puzzling  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  as  to  whether  he  would 
gain  most  by  speaking  honestly  as  a  statesman  or  by  patronizing 
the  pious  opinions  of  influential  followers.  The  alleged  cruelties 
inflicted  on  the  children  in  St.  Paul's  Industrial  School,  after  pro¬ 
voking  a  war  of  Amazons  in  the  School  Board,  led  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  shut  up  the  school  and 
ordered  a  general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  schools  of  the  kind. 
More  recently  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  found  himself  obliged  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  urged  the  remission  of  the 
punishment  assigned  to  persons  guilty  of  bribery  at  elections — a 
punishment  which  ought  to  have  been  shared  by  hundreds  of 
others,  which  fell  with  great  severity  on  most  respectable  people, 
but  which  the  judges  who  gave  it  declared  to  be  the  smallest  they 
could  conscientiously  inflict.  How  far  the  degradation  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies  is  to  be  carried  by  the  culpable  carelessness  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  its  legislation  on  the  lodger  franchise  is  still  uncertain, 
even  after  a  Court  of  Appeal  has  substituted  the  determination  of 
a  set  of  small,  but  insoluble,  problems  for  the  gigantic  extension  of 
the  suffrage  declared  to  be  law  by  the  Court  below.  Whatever 
may  be  the  constitution  of  future  Parliaments,  the  majority  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  appears  to  be  unshaken  in  its 
devoted  allegiance  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  the  Government  might 
now  bo  thought  to  bo  turning,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  to, 
its  large  measures  for  the  Lnited  Kingdom,  had  it  not  considered 
itself  compelled  to  reform  previously  Parliamentary  procedure — an 
undertaking  so  thorny  and  so  delicate  that,  as  Lord  Hartington 
has  recently  declared,  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  the  Liberal  con¬ 
stituencies  can  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  intelligence  was  received  that 
a  party  of  Boers  had  treacherously  attacked  a  detachment  of 
the  94th  Regiment  which  was  escorting  a  convoy  to  Pretoria, 
that  only  two  minutes  had  been  given  it  to  surrender,  that  thirty 
men  had  been  killed,  that  the  garrison  of  Pretoria  had  withdrawn 
into  the  fort,  and  that  Sir  George  Colley  had  asked  for  reinforce¬ 
ments.  This  intelligence  was  followed"  by  the  news  that  two 
officers  of  the  94th  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  had  been  sent,: 
unarmed,  to  the  Orange  State,  and  that  one  of  them,  Captain 
Elliot,  had  been  murdered  by  the  Boers  escorting  him  while  he 
was  crossing  the  Vaal  River.  Sir  George  Colley,  after  issuing  a 
proclamation  pointing  out  that  thoughts  of  wild  revenge  must  be 
abandoned,  but  that  the  stain  on  the  arms  of  England  must  be 
effaced,  was  rendered  so  impatient  by  the  tidings  of  the  perilous 
position  of  the  garrison  of  Pretoria  that,  without  waiting  for 
reinforcements,  he  started  with  only  twelve  hundred  men  to  the 
relief  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  He  found  3,000  Boers  strongly 
posted  at  Lang’s  Nek,  attacked  them  with  a  force  one-third  of 
their  strength,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  200  men.  A  few 
days  afterwards  he  made  a  reconnaissance  across  the  Ingogo  1 
River,  retired  in  face  of  an  overwhelming  force  of  Boers,  and  lost 
150  men  in  the  terrible  confusion  which  attended  the  re-crossing . 
of  the  river  by  night.  On  the  26th  of  February  he  made  his  last 
fatal  attempt  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  enemy.  With  700 
men  he  gained,  unperceived,  the  commanding  position  of  the 
Majuba  Hill;  there  he  remained  for  some  hours  undisturbed  until 
a  small  party  of  Boers,  creeping  up  among  brushwood,  created  a 
sudden  panic,  killed  Sir  George  Colley  and  some  of  his  more 
gallant  comrades  where  they  stood,  rolled  the  British  force  down 
the  hill,  and  killed  more  than  200  fugitives.  Meantime  the 
Government  had  not  been  inactive.  It  had  announced  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech  that  it  accepted  as  an  imperative  duty  the  task  of 
putting  down  armed  resistance  to  the  Queen’s  authority.  It  had 
sent  large  reinforcements  to  the  aid  of  Sir  George  Colley  and  his 
successor  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  it  finally  entrusted  the  command 
of  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  most  distinguished  officer  at  its 
disposal,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  It  was  supposed  that  the  disgrace 
of  Majuba  ITill  would  be  speedily  and  effectually  retrieved;  when 
it  was  suddenly  announced  that  the  struggle  was  at  an  end,  that 
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the  triumphant  Boers  were  to  be  left  unharmed,  and  that,  with  the 
retention  of  a  shadowy  suzerainty  and  some  provisions  for  the 
security  of  the  native  population,  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal 
was  to  be  conceded.  It  was  agreed  that  British  troops  should  not 
enter  the  Transvaal ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  Colonel  Winslow 
had  been  induced  to  surrender  Potchefstrom  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice,  of  which  the  Boers  were  aware  while  he  was  not, 
the  Boers  were  made  to  restore  what  they  bad  gained  by  treachery; 
and  the  murderers  of  Captain  Elliot  were  brought  to  a  mock  trial 
in  which  they  were  at  once  acquitted  by  a  friendly  jury.  A  Con¬ 
vention  embodying  the  terms  of  the  armistice  was  concluded 
between  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Boers, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  President  of  the  Orange  State,  and 
was  ultimately  ratified  by  the  Boers  in  their  Assembly,  the 
ratification  being  accompanied  by  a  significant  intimation  that 
it  was  expected  the  Convention  would  he  modified  if  not  found 
to  work  satisfactorily.  Very  recently  the  Transvaal  has  been 
evacuated,  and  the  Boers  have  been  left  tranquilly  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  conduct  of  the  Government  was  necessarily  exposed 
to  strong  and  severe  criticism,  and  the  case  against  it 
was  stated  with  peculiar  force  and  energy  by  Lord  Cairns 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  was  no  wish  in  England  to 
retain  the  Boers  in  subjection  against  their  will ;  there 
was  no  desire  to  incur  the  reproach  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
termed  “  bloodguiltiness” :  but  it  was  generally  felt  that  an 
earlier  intimation  of  the  change  in  the  views  of  the  Government 
might  have  spared  fatal  disasters  ;  and  that,  without  the  shedding 
of  blood,  an  overpowering  force  might  have  been  so  used  that  the 
Boers  would  have  had  to  treat,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  conquered. 
A  somewhat  similar  controversy  .arose  as  to  the  evacuation  of 
Candakar  an  l  what  Lord  Beacon  slield  term's!  “the  scuttling  out 
of  Afghanistan.”  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  Government 
was  pledged  to  retire  from  Afghanistan,  and  that  it  has  retired— 
whether  wisely  or  not  time  alone  can  show  :  but,  for  the  moment, 
accident  has  befriended  the  Government.  There  are  few  who 
watch  the  stealthy  and  incessant  progress  of  Russia  towards  India, 
while  all  can  understand  that  Afghanistan — including,  not  only 
Candahar,  but  Herat — has  been  at  least  nominally  united  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  temporary  ally  of  England.  Candahar  was 
taken  by  Ayoob,  through  the  desertion  of  the  troops  of  Abdur- 
Kahinau,  aud  was  retaken  by  Abdur-Rakman  by  the  desertion  of 
the  troops  of  Ayoob,  who  found  himself  shut  out  from  Herat,  and 
is  now  an  exile  in  Persia.  In  the  minor  matters  of  South  Africa, 
apart  from  the  Transvaal,  the  Government  has  scarcely  been 
equally  fortunate.  A  difference  arose  between  Lord  Kimberley 
and  the  Cape  Ministry  as  to  the  terms  imposed  on  the  natives  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Basuto  war ;  Lord  Kimberley  was  forced  to 
iind  a  better  man  at  a  higher  price  than  the  able  but  obscure 
official  whom  he  had  selected  for  the  Government  of  Natal ;  and 
the  combinations  of  local  intriguers  induced  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Portugal  to  reject  the  Loreuzo-Marquez  Treaty,  by  which 
England  had  been  granted  a  valuable  access  to  the  sea  at  Delagoa 
Bay. 

It  is  in  the  sphere  of  purely  foreign  politics  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  its  greatest  success.  It  settled  on  equitable  terms 
the  Greek  question,  which  seemed  at  one  moment  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe ;  it  has  shown  wisdom  and  patience 
in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Egypt,  aud  it  has  borne  itself 
with  courtesy  and  firmness  through  the  irritating  trial  of  the 
Tunis  expedition.  It  was  chietly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Goschen  that  the  Greek  question  was  settled.  The  cause  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  abandoned  by  France  with  an  indecent  aud  cynical 
haste ;  but  Mr.  Goschen  passing  through  Berlin  secured  the  all- 
powerful  aid  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  alter  arbitration  had  been 
in  vain  proposed,  and  Turkey  bad  hinted  that  a  cession  of  Crete 
might  be  substituted  for  cessions  in  Europe,  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  which  almost  all  Thessaly  was  handed  over  to  Greece, 
while  Janina  was  retained  by  Turkey.  .  Greece,  bowing  to  the 
commands  of  Europe  signified  in  an  identic  note,  accepted  what 
was  offered,  gained  without  an  effort  what  it  could  never  have 
won  by  arms,  and  was  astonished  at  finding  that  Turkey  executed 
its  agreement  with  unexampled  punctuality.  L’he  troubles  of 
Egypt  have  chiefly  arisen  from  military  insubordination.  Three 
officers  having  been  arrested  in  February,  their  regiments  released 
them,  marched  to  the  palace  of  the  Khedive,  and  demanded  aud 
obtained  the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  War.  in  June  the  ring¬ 
leaders  of  the  revolt  ordered  a  decree  to  be  issued  permitting  every 
regiment  to  appoint  and  dismiss  every  officer  below  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  In  September  Araby  Bey  proclaimed  himself  the  head 
of  a  national  party,  and,  leading  his  followers  to  the  palace  of  the 
Khedive,  directed  the  trembling  Prince  to  dismiss  the  Ministry  of 
Riaz  Pasha,  and  summon  an  Egyptian  Parliament.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Khedive  would  show  something  of  the  courage 
which  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  was  trying  to  infuse  into  him  ;  but  the 
opportunity  was  lost,  the  Khedive  submitted,  Riaz  was  dismissed, 
and  Gherif  Pasha  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  Soft  words  and 
money  combined  to  induce  the  Colonels  to  condescend  to  remove 
their  regiments  to  a  distance  from  Cairo,  and  there  was  enough  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  their  national  aspirations  to  make  them  regard  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  evils.  T lie  Sultan  would  have 
been  delighted  to  send  troops  which,  under  the  pretext  of  suppressing 
anarchy,  would  have  imposed  bis  authority  as  C.iliph  ou  a  rival 
centre  of  Mahoinedanisin.  This  the  Western  Powers  forbade,  and 
he  had  to  content  himself  wdth  sending  a  Coiuinitsion,  which  was 
coldly  and  politely  received,  and  might  be  said  to  have  effected 
nothing,  had  it  not  apparently  convinced  the  Khedive  that  his 


hope  of  future  safety  must  lie  in  his  allying  himself  with  hi3 
suzerain  against  his  soldiers  and  his  subjects.  This  was  a  state 
of  things  which  at  every  stage  needed  to  be  treated  by  the  English. 
Government  with  the  greatest  caution  and  care,  more  especially 
as  the  troubles  iu  Egypt  were  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the 
commotion  produced  throughout  the  Mahomedan  world  by  the 
violence  aud  pretensions  of  the  French  in  Tunis.  Revealing  bis 
policy  as  occasion  arose,  Lord  Granville  laid  down  the  salutary 
doctrine  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  England  to  make  or 
unmake  Egyptian  Ministries;  that  she  would  work  cordially  with. 
France  so  long  as  France  would  work  loyally  with  her  ;  that  the 
existing  rights  of  the  Sultan  must  be  maintained,  but  could  not 
be  extended  ;  and  that  England  would  only  intervene  by  force  if 
anarchy  in  Egypt  made  intervention  a  painful  but  necessary  duty. 

Early  in  April  it  was  announced  that  France  was  going  to 
send  a  force  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  to  punish 
the  Kroumirs,  a  plundering  border  tribe  on  the  Algerian  confines 
of  Tunis.  When  the  force  began  its  operations,  these  marauders 
vanished  into  space ;  but,  as  the  French  were  the  allies  of  the 
Bey,  and  must  do  something  to  help  him,  they  successively  occu¬ 
pied  his  fort  of  Tabarca,  his  town  of  Kef,  and  his  grand  harbour 
of  Biserta.  M.  St.-IIilaire  published  a  beautiful  circular,  in 
which  ho  explained  and  justified  the  objects  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  France  was  coming  as  a  beneficent  angel  to  make 
Tunis  rich  and  happy.  There  was  no  end  to  the  fine  thing3 
which  French  money  and  enterprise  were  to  accomplish  in  Tunis, 
aud  even  ancient  Roman  watering-places  were  to  be  restored  to 
rival  Vichy  aud  Plombieres.  In  pursuance  of  these  kmd  inten¬ 
tions,  a  French  general  at  the  head  of  his  troops  arrived  at  the 
Bey’s  palace  of  Bardo,  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  draft  of  a 
treaty  with  which  he  had  been  provided  by  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  and  gave  the  Bey  two  hours  in  which  to  sign  a  convention 
which  handed  over  himself  and  his  State  to  the  dominion  of 
France.  The  agreement  enforced  by  these  gentle  arts  of  per¬ 
suasion  stipulated  that  at  home  the  Bey  should  do  everything 
that  the  French  desired,  and  that  abroad  be  should  be  represented 
by  France  and  by  France  exclusively.  Once  more  M.  St.-IIilaire 
explained  the  inexplicable,  and  proved  in  bis  pleasant  way  that 
France  had  no  dreams  of  annexation  or  conquest,  hut  was  merely 
asserting  in  an  innocent  and  polite  manner  the  claims  .to  a  friendly 
influence  in  Tunis  which  were  justified  by  its  position  in  Algeria. 
The  French  Parliament  ratified  the  treaty  almost  without  dis¬ 
cussion,  aud  was  quite  ready  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  finish  off’  what  had  been  so  happily  begun,  and  to  bring  the 
troops  home  to  France  in  triumph.  The  Porte,  receiving  no 
support  from  the  Powers  in  its  claims  to  establish  or  revive  a 
supremacy  over  Tunis,  had  to  content  itself  with  strengthening 
its  army  in  Tripoli.  Italy  was  very  vexed  and  very  indignant ; 
but  could  find  no  other  way  of  expressing  its  mortifi¬ 
cation  than  by  exchanging  one  Minister  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  nothing  for  another  who  was  prepared  to  do 
as  little.  Lord  Granville,  who  had  previously  sent  an  iron¬ 
clad  to  prevent  the  use  of  force  in  favour  of  a  French  Com¬ 
pany  and  against  au  English  subject  in  the  Enfida  case,  accepted 
the  treaty,  but  hinted  in  the  politest  language  bis  opinion  as  to  M. 
St.-Hilaire’s  circulars,  insisted  that  all  the  treaty  obligations  of 
Tunis  to  England  must  be  rigidly  maintained,  and  intimated  that 
England  would  not  see  with  indifference  the  extension  by  France 
of  her  forcible  benevolence  to  Tripoli,  where  she  would  be  getting 
inconveniently  near  to  Egypt.  At  first  things  went  smoothly,  and 
the  great  M.  Roustan,  who  had  got  up  the  expedition  in  concert 
with  the  Foreign  Office  and  an  Italian  adventuress,  was  appointed 
at  once  Consul-General  of  France  and  Resident  Minister  of  the  Bey. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  bright  hopes  of  M.  St.-IIilaire  were 
destined  to  disappointment.  The  Arab  population,  which  did  not 
appreciate  the  blissful  intentions  of  France,  was  indifferent  to  the 
revival  of  Roman  watering-places,  and  failed  to  understand  how 
its  Bey  with  a  pistol  at  his  head  could  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
hand  over  all  his  subjects  to  the  foreigner,  broke  into  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  was  triumphant  for  months,  and  is  even  now  only  par¬ 
tially  suppressed.  The  inactivity  of  the  French,  who  did  little 
besides  bombarding,  occupying,  and  pillaging  Sfax,  is  partly  to  be 
explained  by  the  difficulties  of  the  climate  in  summer,  and  partly 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  French  Ministry  to  let  the  country  into 
the  secret  of  its  disasters  before  the  elections  were  over.  When 
autumn  and  the  result  of  the  elections  left  the  Ministry  free  to  act, 
the  French  troops  put  down  the  resistance  of  the  Bey’s  troops,  with 
whom  they  were  co-operating,  took  the  holy  city  of  Kairwan, 
and  pursued  the  retreating  Arabs  to  the  south  and  the  borders  of 
Tripoli.  Meanwhile,  the  insurrection  had  extended  to  Algeria ;  a 
colony  of  Spaniards  had  been  murdered,  and  France  had  a  new 
difficulty  on  its  hands  in  the  shape  of  an  indemnity  demanded 
by  Spain.  When,  in  November,  the  history  of  the  expedition  came 
under  the  review  of  Parliament,  the  French  Chamber,  treating  the 
discussion  merely  as  the  occasion  of  M.  Ferry’s  fall,  expressed 
neither  approval  nor  disapproval,  and  contented  itself  with  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Bardo  Treaty  must  be  upheld.  Subsequently  the 
secret  origin  of  the  expedition  was  suggested  or  disclosed  during 
an  action  for  libel  brought  against  M.  Rochefort  by  M.  Roustan. 
The  jury,  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  evidence  by  the  impulses 
of  popular  indignation,  acquitted  M.  Rochefort ;  but  M.  Roustan 
was  warmly  defended  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  is  now,  it  is  said, 
to  return  in  honour  to  the  scene  of  bis  former  exploits.  In  the 
internal  politics  of  France  the  great  event  of  the  year  has  been  the 
long-talked  of  and  the  long-delayed  advent  of  M.  Gambetta  to 
power.  In  the  summer  M.  Gambetta,  in  opposition  to  the 
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notorious  opinions  of  M.  Grdvy,  had  done  his  utmost  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  election  by  Scrut.in  de  liste ,  which  was  accepted  by  a 
very  small  majority  in  the  Chamber,  but  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  existing  system  of  election, 
M.  Gambetta  could  not  complain  that  it  checked  the  Republican 
triumph,  for  the  elections  which  were  held  in  August  resulted  in 
the  crushing  defeat  of  the  feeble  monarchical  parties.  When  the 
new  Chamber  assembled,  it  became  evident  that  M.  Gambetta,  who, 
after  the  rejection  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  had  occupied  himself 
with  projects  for  the  revision  of  the  Senate,  who  had  been  received 
with  Royal  honours  at  Cahors,  and  with  every  mark  of  devoted 
admiration  at  Neubourg  and  Ilonfleur,  but  who  had  found  his  in¬ 
fluence  undermined  at  Belleville,  wa3  the  only  possible  Minister 
that  France  would  endure.  At  last  the  grand  Minister  was  in 
office ;  but  the  Ministry  he  formed  was  anything  but  grand.  It 
was  composed  of  men  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  included  in 
its  list  the  name  of  M.  Raul  Bert,  who,  as  the  most  bitter  enemy  in 
France  of  clerical  influence  and  clerical  teaching,  was  appointed  to 
the  joint  Ministries  of  Public  Instruction  and  Religious  Worship. 
Since  he  was  installed  in  oflice  M.  Gambetta  has  adopted  the  wise 
policy  of  saying  little  and  doing  nothing.  He  has  the  strength  so 
seldom  found  in  French  Ministers — the  strength  to  wait ;  and 
France,  although  it  rejoices  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  man  of 
its  choice  is  in  power,  knows  almost  as  little  of  his  policy  and 
aims  as  it  did  at  the  beginning. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  fully  maintained  his  control  over  the 
foreign  policy  of  Europe.  Austria  is  as  much  attached  to  him  as 
ever ;  and  the  new  Czar  came  to  meet  him  and  his  master  at  Dantzig, 
and  returned  full  of  his  unexpected  moderation.  He  has  thought 
proper  recently  to  snub  Italy,  and  to  warn  Europe  against  her 
Republican  tendencies;  and  he  has  become  the  object  of  the 
prostrate  devotion  of  the  Porte,  which,  obedient  to  his  nod,  settles 
its  finances,  blows  hot  and  cold  about  Armenia,  and  looks  with 
patience  on  the  application  of  the  Austrian  conscription  to  the 
Sultan’s  subjects  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  But  at  home  he 
has  had  a  troubled  time.  lie  retains  his  boundless  command  over 
the  aged  Emperor,  but  he  has  quarrelled  with  every  one  else.  lie 
has  been  at  daggers  drawn  with  two  successive  German  Parlia¬ 
ments.  lie  had  to  remonstrate  with  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Prussian  Parliament  when  that  ordinarily  submissive  body  seemed 
half  inclined  to  thwart  him  in  his  readjustment  of  taxation ;  he 
has  had  to  scold  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  revealed  with 
ignorant  honesty  the  consequences  of  his  beloved  protectionist 
tariff ;  he  cannot  heal  his  old  quarrel  with  the  Church ;  the 
Socialists  trouble  him  as  much  as  ever  ;  and  at  the  recent  elections 
he  found  himself  in  antagonism  to  the  most  educated,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  active  classes  of  the  community.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  he  thought  proper  to  summon  a  little  extra  Parliament 
or  Council  of  his  own,  which  was  to  hear  and  adopt  his  views, 
give  him  information,  and  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  the  more 
regular  body  ;  but  both  the  last  and  the  present  Parliament  have 
resolutely  refused  to  repay  the  expenses  of  the  amateurs  who  were 
destined  to  supersede  them.  He  in  vain  laid  before  the  last 
Parliament  some  curious  schemes  of  State  Socialism,  including  a 
project  for  State  insurance  in  favour  of  workmen,  a  project  for 
the  relief  of  the  infirm,  and  a  project  for  the  revival  of  medimval 
guilds.  "When  the  new  Parliament  met  he  got  the  Emperor  to 
eay  that  all  these  projects  were  especially  dear  to  his  aged  bosom, 
and  that  he  could  not  die  happy  until  he  saw  them  carried  out ; 
but  the  only  effect  produced  was  the  creation  of  a  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  intrusion  of  the  Emperor’s  alleged  personal  feelings 
was  irrelevant  and  inappropriate.  At  present  he  seems  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  making  overtures  to  the  Pope,  and  with  uttering  threats 
that  he  has  done  without  Parliaments  before  this  and  may  think 
fit  to  do  without  them  again.  Both  Germany  and  Austria  have 
been  gratified  with  the  spectacles  of  popular  and  suitable  Royal 
marriages,  Prince  Frederick  William,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  having  married  in  March  the  Princess  Augusta  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Prince  Rudolph,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  having  married  in  May  the  Princess  Stephanie 
of  Belgium.  Baron  Haymerle  died  in  the  autumn,  and  was  re¬ 
placed  by  Count  Kalnaky ;  but  the  change  indicated  no  alteration 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria,  which  at  present  seems  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  combining  with  Russia,  under  the  supervision  of 
Germany,  for  the  adjustment  of  such  matters  as  interest  them 
alike  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  sensitiveness  of  Austria  was  recently 
somewhat  ruffled  by  a  speech  of  the  new  King  of  Roumania  on 
the  opening  of  his  Parliament,  in  which  he  stated,  in  language  less 
prudent  than  plain,  that  Austria  was  trying  to  bully  Roumania 
with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Roumania 
would  not  stand  it.  But,  as  King  Charles  got  no  encouragement 
from  Berlin,  he  directed  his  Minister  to  make  a  profuse 
apology;  and  this  small  diplomatic  quarrel  will  soon  appa¬ 
rently  be  ended.  At  home  the  Hungarian  elections  went 
in  favour  of  the  Ministry,  and  in  Austria  Proper  Count  Taaife 
never  seems  to  lose  or  gain  ground  in  his  ingenious  attempt  to 
govern  by  disappointing  one  party  after  another.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  the  King  of  Italy  paid  a  solemn  visit  to  Vienna, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  cement  an  alliance  with  Austria 
as  a  protection  to  Italy  against  France,  from  whom  Italy  had  been 
alienated  by  the  Tunis  expedition.  The  prosperous  state  of  Italian 
finance  has  enabled  Italy  to  contract  a  great  gold  loan,  which  will 
permit  her  to  enjoy  the  credit  and  comfort  of  a  metallic  currency ; 
and  the  question  of  electoral  reform,  the  bugbear  of  one  Ministry 
after  another,  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  a  scheme 
giving  the  franchise  to  all  who  can  read  and  write.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  relations  of  Italy  with  the  Tope  are  more  strained  than 
ever,  partly  owing  to  the  unseemly  riots  which  disgraced  Rome, 
and  which  the  police'  could  not  repress,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
transport  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Pope  to  their  final  resting- 
place. 

Russia  and  the  world  were  horrified  early  in  the  spring  by  the 
announcement  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  brutally  and 
foully  murdered.  As  he  passed  in  his  carriage  a  bomb  was  thrown 
from  the  crowd  by  which  a  Cossack  was  wounded;  the  Czar  stepped 
down  to  see  the  wounded  man,  a  second  bomb  was  thrown,  and  the 
Czar  was  so  terribly  injured  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  he  died. 
At  first  it  seemed  as  if  his  successor  was  inclined  to  seek  popular 
support  by  making  concessions,  and  Count  Melikoff  was  directed  to 
publish  a  liberal  decree  which  had  been  prepared  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  But  a  change  soon  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  young  Emperor,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  extent  to 
which  disaffection  had  spread,  and  found  that  it  had  penetrated 
even  the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  and  navy.  Count  Melikoff’ 
was  replaced  by  General  Ignatieff ;  the  Czar  shut  himself 
up,  a  close  prisoner,  in  the  palace  of  Gatschina ;  and  a  final 
ukase  has  been  issued,  declaring  that  the  Czar  will  fight  out  to 
the  bitter  end  his  quarrel  with  Nihilism.  Some  distraction  to 
popular  discontent  has  been  provided  by  the  riotous  amusement 
of  Jew-baiting,  in  which  the  Russians  have  improved  on  their 
German  example,  and  have  plundered  and  maltreated  every  one 
known  or  supposed  to  be  a  Jew,  including,  it  was  said,  a  person  no 
less  illustrious  than  Mrne.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  In  the  regions  of  its 
Asiatic  possession  Russia  has  won  new  triumphs.  GeokTepe,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  was  taken  by  General  Skobeleff, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  a  position  was  ultimately  secured 
which  commands  not  only  Merv,  but  Herat ;  and  Russia  now  finds 
herself  entitled  to  ask  lor  what  she  terms  a  rectification  of  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Persia.  It  was  probably  the  countenance  of 
Russia,  and  it  was  certainly  the  co-operation  of  a  Russian  general, 
j  that  prompted  and  enabled  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  to 
effect  a  coup  d'etat  in  his  tiny  principality,  by  which  he  got  rid  of 
the  Constitution  that  was  obnoxious  to  him,  imprisoned  or 
exiled  his  chief  opponents,  aud  induced  the  peasants  to  give 
heed  to  the  presence  of  his  troops,  and  declare  him  the 
elect  of  the  people  and  the  dictator  of  Bulgaria  for  seven 
years  to  come.  In  Turkey  a  scandal  that  had  long  been 
sleeping  was  revived  by  the  determination  of  the  Sultan  to 
bring  to  a  public  trial  the  supposed  murderers  of  Abdul  Aziz, 
among  whom  was  Midhat  Pasha,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  French 
Consulate  at  Smyrna,  but  was  surrendered  and  sent  to  meet  his 
fate  at  Constantinople.  The  trial  ended  in  the  accused  being  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death ;  but  it  had  been  conducted  in  a  manner  so  very 
peculiar,  even  for  Turkey,  that,  although  the  Ambassadors  did  not 
openly  interfere,  they  conveyed  the  opinion  of  Europe  to  the 
Sultan,  aud  the  sentence  was  commuted  into  exile  to  Arabia. 
Harassed  as  he  has  been  by  the  claims  of  Greece,  distracted  by  a 
rebellion  in  Albania,  worried  by  the  persistent  demands  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  reform  in  Armenia,  and  occupied  with  weaving  constant 
dreams  of  triumphant  Pan-Islamism  in  North  Africa,  the  Sultan 
has  still  found  time  to  make  a  financial  arrangement  with  his 
creditors  ;  and  Mr.  Bourke  has  secured  a  fortune  for  the  bankers, 
a  trifle  to  begin  with  for  the  bondholders,  and  shadowy  hopes  of 
something  more  to  come  in  a  distant  future.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
notable  financial  settlement  of  the  year.  At  the  other  end  of 
Europe,  Spain,  too,  has  made  one  more  arrangement  with  her  cre¬ 
ditors.  The  elections  had  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry;  the  popularity  of  the  King  was  established;  the  revenue 
was  increasing,  and  might,  by  judicious  arrangements,  be  still 
more  increased ;  and  Sefior  Camacho,  when  ire  produced  his 
Budget,  was  enabled  to  show  that  Spain  could  consolidate  its 
Privileged  Debt  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest,  and  could 
give  the  bondholders  the  happiness  of  seeing  where  in  future  the 
money  allotted  to  them  might  probably  come  from. 

Scarcely  four  months  after  the  murder  of  the  Czar  the  startling 
intelligence  was  received  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  murder 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  For  weeks  President  Garfield 
lingered  on,  until  in  September  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
The  unstained  integrity  of  his  past,  his  simple  aud  manly  character, 
and  his  patient  fortitude  attracted  the  eager  sympathy,  not  only 
of  his  own  people,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Pity  and 
indignation  were  alike  increased  when  it  was  found  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  a  motive  for  the  murder,  and  that  it  was  the 
work  of  an  empty-headed,  disappointed  office-seeker,  who,  having 
inflicted  on  his  country  the  stain  of  a  wanton  murder,  has  since 
inflicted  on  it  the  stain  of  a  trial  conducted  with  revolting  inde¬ 
corum.  Day  by  day,  as  the  President  lingered  on,  the  hopes,  the 
fears,  and  the  interest  of  millions  were  expressed  in  language  that 
came  from  the  heart,  and  were  expressed  by  no  one  more  warmly 
and  pathetically  than  by  the  Queen  of  England.  The  sufferings 
and  death  of  President  Garfield  united  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  English  race  in  a  common  sorrow,  and  the  responsive  gratitude 
of  the  American  people  found  utterance  in  a  salute  being  paid  to 
the  English  flag  when  the  centenary  of  Yorhtown  was  celebrated. 
The  time  during  which  President  Garfield  had  been  in  office  had 
been  too  short  to  be  signalized  by  anything  more  prominent  than 
his  quarrel  with  Senator  Conkling  over  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Robinson.  His  successor.  President"  Arthur,  has  also  been  too 
short  a  time  in  office  to  gain  reputation  or  disclose  a  policy  ;  but  he 
has  inherited  from  the  Cabinet  of  his  predecessor  two  strange  appli¬ 
cations  or  exaggerations  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  Chilians, 
after  defeating  the  Peruvians  in  two  pitched  battles  outside  Lima, 
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gained  possession  of  the  city,  forced  President  Pierola  to  fly,  and 
set  up  a  new  President  in  his  stead.  But  they  failed  to  make  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  heavy  terms  they  sought  to  impose,  in¬ 
cluding  a  cession  of  territory,  a  large  indemnity,  and  the  prohibition 
of  a  Peruvian  navy,  could  be  .accepted,  and  they  continued,  and 
still  continue,  to  occupy  the  capital  of  the  enemy.  After  their 
occupation  had  lasted  some  months,  Mr.  Blaine  thought  proper  to 
intervene  by  a  despatch  which  misled  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Peru  into  declaring  that  he  had  been  instructed 
i  to  say  that  the  United  States  would  direct  the  combatants  to  accept 
the  terms  of  peace  that  the  Washington  Government  might  think 
proper,  and  which,  if  this  was  a  misconception,  certainly  intimated 
that  no  other  Power  would  be  permitted  to  use  its  endeavours  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  M.  de  Lesseps,  again,  has  been  actively 
pushing  on  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  seeing  at  last  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise,  now  seeks  to  obtain  exclusive  control  over  it,  and 
asks  England  to  tear  up  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  on  the  plea 
that  the  Canal  is  mainly  to  be  regarded  as  a  channel  for  the  coast- 
j  ing  trade  of  the  States.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that,  by  the  exercise  of 
courtesy,  patience,  and  firmness,  Lord  Granville  will  surmount 
these  new  diplomatic  troubles. 

No  deaths  during  the  year  have  been  so  startling  as  those 
of  President  Garfield  and  the  Czar,  and  no  one  has  passed 
away  who  had  attained  anything  like  the  same  eminence 
in  politics  and  literature  as  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  but  the  deatli- 
:  roll  is  long  of  those  who  were  distinguished  in  literature, 
in  politics,  in  law,  in  science,  and  in  art.  The  melan¬ 
choly,  the  bitterness,  the  vivid  historical  power,  the  philo¬ 
sophy  so  pregnant  in  its  hints,  so  vague  in  its  aims,  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  were  buried  in  the  grave  which  he  had  long  looked  on  as 
the  only  haven  he  desired ;  an  end  that  seemed  premature  came  to 
the  bright  sympathy,  the  large  tolerance,  and  the  genius  for  the 
picturesque,  of  Dean  Stanley  ;  while  France  lost  inM.  Littrdoneof 
those  few  students  of  a  language  who  have  the  real  passion  for  study, 
and  England  lost  in  Mr.  Spedding  one  of  those  fine  scholars  and  rare 
biographers  who  toil  through  years  of  conscientious  labour  in 
order  to  do  justice,  or  more  than  justice,  to  the  object  of  their 
admiration.  In  the  political  world  there  passed  away,  besides 
Baron  Haymerle,  M.  Dufaure,  the  last  relic  of  the  old-fashioned, 
stern,  upright,  and  perhaps  narrow,  French  Parliamentary  school ; 
Count  Arnim,  the  erring,  but  high-minded,  victim  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  animosity  ;  Mr.  Adam,  one  of  the  best,  most  adroit,  and 
most  beloved  of  Parliamentary  officials ;  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
who  had  long  dignified  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  perfect  specimen 
of  a  University  member ;  Mr.  Miall,  the  most  ardent  and  uncom¬ 
promising  of  Nonconformists:  Archbishop  McHale,  long  known  as 
the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  J udah  and  the  friend  of  O'Connell ;  and  one 
less  known,  but  who  for  years  served  England  well  in  the  difficult 
position  of  our  Envoy  at  Cabul,  Gholam  Hussein  Khan.  The  legal 
world  has  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  gentle  wisdom  of 
Lord  Hatherley ;  of  the  vigorous  and  well-informed  common  sense 
of  Lord  Justice  James;  of  the  acumen  and  inexhaustible  learning 
of  Lord  Justice  Lush;  of  the  intelligence,  once  so  bright  and 
sparkling,  of  Sir  John  Karslake ;  and  of  the  vast  erudition  and 
varied  knowledge  of  M.  Bluntschli.  The  gay  world  of  birds 
will  no  more  be  depicted  with  loving  accuracy  by  Mr.  Gould,  and 
the  scanty  rays  of  Oxford  science  have  been  dimmed  by  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  lamented  Professor  Rolleston.  Thousands  who 
have  been  moved  by  his  Garrick  and  convulsed  by  his  Dundreary 
mourned  the  death  of  Mr.  Sothern ;  but,  above  all,  the  lovers  of 
English  architecture  have  been  stricken,  for  they  have  had  to 
deplore  at  brief  intervals  the  loss  of  Mr.  Burges,  who  was  unsur¬ 
passed  in  his  knowledge  of  the  early  French  style ;  of  Mr. 
Decimus  Burton,  the  last  lingering  representative  of  the  old 
Italian  school ;  and  of  Mr.  Street,  who  had  lived  to  be  the  chief 
exponent  of  English  Gothic,  and  who  has  left  behind  him  the 
best  of  memorials  in  the  new  Courts  of  Law,  which  are  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  And,  if  the  year  has  been  marked 
by  many  deaths,  it  has  also  been  marked  by  a  strange  series  of 
physical  convulsions  and  sad  catastrophes.  On  the  18  th  of  January 
England  was  almost  buried  in  a  fall  of  snow  so  wild  and  violent 
that  London  was  nearly  cut  off  from  the  country.  On  the 
14th  of  October  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  laid  prostrate  in  a  few 
minutes  hundreds  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  parks  of  the  metropolis. 
An  earthquake  at  Scio  buried  five  thousand  persons  in  the  ruins  of 
the  shattered  buildings,  and  left  forty  thousand  others  homeless  and 
exposed  to  the  supervening  pestilence.  Cholera  has  raged  among 
the  unfortunate  pilgrims  of  Mecca ;  the  burning  of  the  Opera 
House  at  Nice  was  followed  by  the  exactly  similar,  but  much 
more  fatal,  calamity  of  the  burning  of  the  Bing  Theatre  at 
Vienna;  and  more  recently  the  Wigan  colliery  explosion,  the 
Canonburv  railway  accident,  the  fatal  panic  in  a  Warsaw  church, 
and  Mr.  Powell’s  lo3t  balloon,  have  given  warnings  how  near  death 
may  stand  to  all  in  fearful  and  unexpected  shapes.  Private  per¬ 
sons  who  have  been  blessed  with  tranquillity  during  its  passage 
may  look  back  on  the  closing  year  as  a  happy  one ;  but  to  the 
public  it  has  been  a  year  of  much  pain,  little  satisfaction,  and  many 
losses  ;  and  a  hope  that  the  new  year  may  be  a  brighter  one  may 
this  time  be  expressed  with  more  than  ordinary  fervour  and  sin¬ 
cerity. 


TIIE  CONCORDAT  OF  1801  AND  THE  ORGANIC  ARTICLES. 

OUR  readers  may  have  noticed  a  fresh  announcement  in  the 
Paris  telegrams  of  the  Times  of  Wednesday  last  that  the  new 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  intends  to  enforce  a  strict  and  literal 
observance  of  the  Concordat,  including,  we  presume,  the  Organic 
Articles,  which,  though  never  recognized  at  Rome,  form  in  the 
estimation  of  the  French  Government  an  integral  part  of  the 
agreement.  It  appears  indeed  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the 
prefects  have  already  been  directed  to  furnish  him  with  written 
information  regarding  the  character  and  antecedents  of  the 
different  bishops,  “  their  subordinates.”  We  took  occasion  not 
long  ago  to  say  something  of  the  history  and  general  bearings  and 
effects  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  which  grew  out  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  cataclysm  of  the  old  Gallican  Church,  but  was  in  its  main 
features  a  reproduction  of  the  Concordat  of  Bologna,  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  Napoleonic  regime.  But  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  may  like,  in  view  of  its  revived  impor¬ 
tance  under  M.  Paul  Bert’s  Ministry,  to  have  a  somewhat  more 
precise  account  of  its  leading  peculiarities,  though  we  cannot 
of  course  here  undertake  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  17  Articles 
of  the  Concordat,  and  still  less  the  77  supplementary  Articles 
which  Napoleon  with  characteristic  inveracity  tacked  on  to  it, 
under  the  title  of  Articles  Organiques  de  la  Convention  du  26 
Messidor  an  IX.  entre  le  Pape  et  le  Gouvernement  Franqais, 
but  which  the  Pope  had  never  even  seen  or  heard  of  before 
their  publication,  and  protested  against  as  soon  as  he  did  hear 
of  them.  We  may  first  repeat,  what  we  said  before,  that  the 
general  aim  and  tendency  of  both  Concordat  and  Organic  Articles, 
but  especially  of  the  latter,  was  to  form  not  an  independent  national 
Church,  but  a  Church  absolutely  dependent  on  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  State.  With  this  view,  however,  while  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  native  episcopate  and  ecclesiastical  corporations  were 
systematically  superseded  or  ignored,  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the 
Pope,  as  well  as  of  the  Sovereign,  were  increased,  with  the  intention 
that  the  latter  should  rule  the  Church  through  the  instrumentality 
of  its  nominal  head.  Napoleon’s  leading  idea  wa3  to  make  the 
clergy  into  a  moral  police,  with  the  bishops  for  prefects,  whose 
chief  duty  would  be  to  preach  the  obligation  of  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  Empire,  while,  if  he  could  have  had  his  way,  the  Pope  him¬ 
self  must  have  merged  his  ecumenical  position  in  a  kiud  of  French 
patriarchate,  residing  at  Paris  with  an  ample  revenue,  and  acting 
— to  use  a  phrase  he  actually  employed  in  one  of  his  letters — 
as  head  Chaplain  to  the  Emperor.  Such  a  functionary,  he  con¬ 
sistently  argued,  could  not  be  too  absolute,  as  long  as  he  remained 
the  mere  mouthpiece  and  instrument  of  the  spiritual  absolutism  of 
the  civil  Sovereign. 

It  was  impossible  of  course  that  Napoleon’s  scheme  of  Church 
policy  should  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety.  But  the  broad  result, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  it  may  pretty  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted  would  under  similar  circumstances  occur  again,  was  to  pro¬ 
mote  first  a  tone  of  slavish  and  vicious  Erastianism,  and  then,  by 
an  inevitable  and  speedy  process  of  reaction,  to  give  an  unprece¬ 
dented  impetus  to  that  spirit  of  fervent  Ultramontanism  which  for 
the  last  half-century  has  dominated  the  French  Church.  Under 
Napoleon  I.  the  clergy  for  the  most  part  assumed  the  character  of  ser¬ 
vile  Imperialists ;  under  the  restored  Bourbons  they  fell  back  at  once 
on  their  more  natural  and  traditional  principles,  and  seemed  almost 
to  exalt  the  divine  right  of  kings  into  an  article  of  faith,  to  their  own 
grievous  hurt  and  discredit,  when  the  Revolution  of  1830  again 
changed  the  political  condition  of  the  country.  Louis  XVIII.  had 
indeed  attempted  in  1817  to  introduce  a  new  Concordat,  restoring 
as  far  as  possible  the  endowments  and  status  of  the  Church  as  it 
existed  before  the  Revolution,  but  this  the  Parliament  refused 
to  accept.  He  did  actually  revive  thirty  of  the  suppressed  sees, 
thus  raising  the  whole  number  to  ninety,  not,  as  he  had  desired, 
to  its  original  complement  of  131  dioceses.  At  the  second  fall  of 
the  Bourbons  the  clergy,  -who  had  so  warmly  supported  their  cause, 
became  doubly  unpopular,  and — partly  on  that  account,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  perceived  that  it  was  iu  fact  solely  through  its  union  with 
Rome  that  the  French  Church  had  been  kept  together  at  all  through 
a  revolutionary  crisis  which  had  shattered  all  purely  national  in¬ 
stitutions — became  also  fervently  Ultramontane.  And  in  their 
recoil  from  a  royalist  Erastianism  which  had  suddenly  collapsed, 
and  under  the  oppression  of  a  monarchy  which  was  Erastian 
without  being  royalist,  in  the  sense  of  having  any  pretence  to 
hereditary  divine  right,  their  Ultramontanism  was  moulded  by 
1  leaders  like  Lamennais  and  Montalembert  into  the  novel  form  of 
a  sort  of  political  liberalism  singularly  out  of  harmony  with 
Gallican  precedents  and  more  than  unfriendly  to  the  Government 
of  Louis  Philippe.  And  such,  with  the  episode  of  a  more  or  les3 
sincere  revival  of  Napoleonic  enthusiasm  under  the  Second 
Empire— sternly  discouraged,  to  do  them  justice,  by  their  leading 
men  of  an  earlier  generation  both  clerical  and  lay — has  been  their 
prevailing  attitude  from  that  time  to  this.  It  will  certainly  not 
be  modified,  in  the  direction  of  a  closer  and  more  cordial  alliance 
with  the  civil  Government,  by  seeking  to  enforce  with  a  severity 
hitherto  unknown,  or  long  since  virtually  abandoned,  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  Concordat  as  it  is  understood 
by  M.  Paul  Bert. 

j  We  have  before  explained  that  one  very  important  point  in 
the  Concordat,  and  one  which  incidentally  at  least  recognized  or 
]  created  an  almost  unlimited  Papal  absolutism,  was  the  new  cir¬ 
cumscription  of  French  dioceses,  which  were  reduced  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  from  13 1  to  60,  all  the  surviving  bishops— of  whom 
there  were  81— being  required  to  resign  within  ten  days.  Forty- 
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five  consented ;  the  remaining-  thirty-six — including  fourteen 
resident  in  England — refused,  as  did  most  of  the  “  Constitutional  ” 
bishops,  and  all  these  were  summarily  deprived.  The  vacancies 
thus  created  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  First  Consul,  who  could 
select  at  his  pleasure  from  the  ranks  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  or  of 
the  “  Constitutionals,”  and  he  was  also  to  have  the  right  of  nomi¬ 
nating  to  all  vacant  sees  in  the  future,  his  nominee  receiving 
canonical  institution  from  the  Pope,  who  thus  retained  a  veto  on 
the  appointment.  All  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  second 
order  (priests)  were  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  “  the  Govern¬ 
ment  established  by  the  constitution  of  the  French  Republic” 
before  entering  on  their  duties,  which  is  now,  according  to  current 
reports,  to  be  again  rigidly  exacted.  There  is  nothing  offensive  in 
the  form  of  oath  itself,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  in¬ 
vidious  to  require  of  one  particular  class  specific  pledges  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  incumbent  on  every  good  citizen.  The 
bishops  thus  appointed  and  pledged  are  directed  in  the  Concordat 
to  make  a  new  division  of  parishes  which  must  receive  the 
approval  of  Government  ;  they  have  also  the  right  of  nomina¬ 
tion  to  all  the  cures  in  their  respective  dioceses ;  but  here  again 
Government  approval  is  required  for  their  nominees.  All  claim  to 
the  confiscated  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  definitely  relin¬ 
quished,  and  the  Government  guaranteed  in  lieu  of  it  un  traitement 
convenable  to  the  bishop  and  cures  appointed  under  the  new 
system,  and  also  promised  facilities  for  securing  such  new  endow¬ 
ments  as  French  Catholics  might  choose  to  bestow.  These  are 
the  principal  articles  of  the  Concordat  with  the  exception  of  the 
first,  which  guarantees  the  free  and  public  exercise  of  the 
“‘Catholic,  Apostolic, and  Roman  religion  ” — expressly  declared  to 
be  that  of  “the  great  majority  of  French  citizens” — and  the  last, 
which,  if  strictly  applied  under  existing  circumstances — as  will 
■certainly  not  be  the  case — might  rather  seriously  embarrass  the 
action,  not  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  Government  in  France.  1 
It  runs  thus  : — “  It  is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that, 
in  case  any  successor  of  the  present  First  Consul  should  not  be  a 
Catholic,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  above  mentioned,  and  the  i 
nominations  to  bishoprics,  shall  be  regulated  in  accordance  with 
these  provisions  by  a  new  Convention.”  M.  Paul  Bert  is  not 
indeed  First  Consul,  for  that  office  no  longer  exists,  but  he  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  First  Consul  as  the  official  representative  of  the 
State  in  its  dealings  with  the  Church,  and  he  is  so  far  from  being 
a  Catholic  that  he  has  ostentatiously  and  somewhat  contemptuously 
repudiated,  not  only  all  Christian,  but  all  theistic  belief.  Yet,  in¬ 
stead  of  his  being  held  thereby  disqualified  for  the  exercise  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  functions,  M.  Gambetta,  as  we  know,  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  remodel  the  existing  arrangement  of  Cabinet  offices  for 
the  express  purpose  of  thrusting  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship 
upon  him.  The  Concordat  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  strictly  enforced  on 
one  side,  is  clearly  not  intended,  so  to  speak,  to  be  enforced  all  round. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Concordat  was  presented  to  the  Corps 
Ldgislatif  in  a  plausible  and  conciliatory  speech  by  M.  Portalis, 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  on  April  5,  1802.  Three  days  later, 
on  April  8,  “  Bonaparte,  First  Consul,”  proclaimed,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  people,  77  “  Organic  Articles,”  of  which  no  whisper- 
had  previously  been  suffered  to  escape,  as  part  and  parcel  of  “  the 
aforesaid  Convention  between  Ilis  Holiness  and  the  French 
Government.”  In  a  Secret  Consistory  held  on  May  24  following 
Pius  VII.  solemnly  protested  against  these  “  other  articles  of  , 
which  he  had  not  known,”  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  their 
being  altered,  as  contravening  the  principle  of  “rendering  unto 
Cassar  the  things  that  are  Cfesar’s  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God’s.”  No  such  alteration  was  made,  and  the  Organic  Articles 
continued  to  be  treated  by  the  Government  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Concordat,  but  in  practice  they  have  never  been  rigidly  enforced 
in  all  their  details.  We  can  but  summarize  here  the  leading  provisions 
of  this  supplementary  code.  No  official  document  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  is  to  be  introduced  into  France,  nor  any  emissary  from  Rome 
to  exercise  his  functions  there,  without  express  permission  of  the 
Government.  No  synod  of  any  kind,  diocesan,  metropolitan,  or  na¬ 
tional,  may  be  held  in  the  country  without  similar  permission ,  nor  may 
the  decrees  of  any  foreign  Council,  Provincial  or  General,  be  received 
until  after  being  examined  and  .approved  by  the  civil  power.  An 
appeal  dans  tous  les  cas  d'abus — a  category  defined  in  very  compre¬ 
hensive  terms — lies  from  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  the  Council 
of  State.  Archbishops  and  bishops  are  to  use  no  title  but  that  of 
citoyen  or  monsieur ;  hence  M.  Bert  has  already  dropped  the 
customary  designation  of  Monseiyneur.  Another  Article,  which  he 
has  recently  threatened  to  enforce,  forbids  any  bishop  to  leave  his 
diocese  without  the  permission  of  the  First  Consul.  All  regula¬ 
tions  made  for  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all 
students  under  training  there,  are  to  be  submitted  to  him,  as  also 
a  list  of.  those  who  are  from  time  to  time  to  receive  holy  orders. 
Only  one  liturgy  is  to  be  used  throughout  France — a  provision  first 
brought  into  force  by  Pius  IX.,  who  suppressed  all  the  old  diocesan 
uses — and  no  festivals  besides  Sunday  can  be  established  without 
Government  permission.  No  religious  ceremony  can  take  place 
outside  the  walls  of  the  church  in  towns  where  there  is  any  temple 
dedicated  to  a  different  form  of  worship,  nor  can  bells  be  rung  for 
any  purpose  except  to  summon  the  faithful  to  church — neither  the 
only  nor  the  principal  use  of  bells  in  Roman  Catholic  countries — 
without  the  sanction  of  the  police.  The  nuptial  benediction  can 
only  be  given  to  those  who  produce  a  certificate  of  previous  civil 
marriage.  Several  minute  and  somewhat  vexatious  regulations  are 
also  laid  down  about  preachers,  which  might  easily  be  so  enforced 
as  to  “  tune  ”  or  gag  the  pulpits  at  the  discretion  of  the  civil  ruler. 
There  are  various  petty  and  technical  rules  on  otherpoints  of  no  great 


importance  in  themselves,  which  might  fairly  enough  entitle  Napoleon 
I.  to  the  sobriquet  bestowed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  on  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria,  “  my  brother,  the  Sacristan.”  It  is  almost  needless  to 
observe  that,  while  common  sense  rather  than  compulsion  has 
secured  the  observance  of  many  of  these  regulations,  others  have 
been  suffered  to  lie  dormant,  and  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  them 
all  in  the  letter  would  practically  constitute  just  that  sort  of  petty 
and  stupid  persecution  which,  if  not  seriously  prejudicial  to  its 
victims,  is  intensely  provoking,  and  is  sure  to  rouse  their  bitter  anti¬ 
pathy,  not  to  say  antagonism,  against  the  Government  responsible 
for  it,  without  any  compensating  advantage.  They  regard  it,  if 
Mgr.  Freppel,  Bishop  of  Angers,  may  be  taken  for  their  spokes¬ 
man,  as  an  attempt  “  to  force  back  the  Church  a  century,  and  re¬ 
impose  the  restrictions  which  fettered  it  on  the  morrow  of  the 
proscriptions  of  the  Directory  and  the  crimes  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.”  However  we  are  not  concerned  here  to  discuss  M. 
Gambetta’s  motives  for  a  course  of  policy  which  to  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  out  of  France,  and  to  at  least  a  very  large 
minority  of  French  citizens,  appears  equally  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
wise.  There  are  many  provisions  in  the  Concordat,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Organic  Articles,  which  a  skilful  pontiff,  who  knew 
how  to  play  his  cards  and  was  able  to  maintain  amicable  relations 
with  the  Government,  might  utilize  for  the  promotion  of  Papal 
and  episcopal  absolutism  ;  and  it  is  studiously  framed  throughout 
to  facilitate  the  exercise  of  civil  despotism  over  the  ecclesiastical 
order.  What  it  cannot  subserve,  and  can  hardly  fail  more  or  less 
gravely  to  prejudice — it  would  indeed  be  a  slur  on  the  astute 
penetration  of  its  author  were  it  otherwise — is  the  formation  of 
a  healthy  and  independent  religious  life  in  the  clergy  and  hier¬ 
archy  of  the  national  Church. 


FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

fin IIE  attention  called  in  this  country  to  the  existing  and 
JL  possible  dangers  from  fire,  or  alarm  of  fire,  in  theatres  and 
places  of  public  assembly  by  the  horrible  occurrence  at  the  Ring 
Theatre  in  Vienna,  has  in  various  ways  been  kept  alive.  It  has 
too  often  happened  that  a  disaster  of  this  kind  has  done  nothing 
more,  after  the  first  shock,  than  stimulate  a  temporary  activity 
among  people  directly  concerned  in  doing  or  wishing  to  do  all 
they  can  in  taking  preventive  measures.  After  the  late  disaster, 
however,  a  movement  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  with¬ 
out  result,  was  set  on  foot  by  a  body  of  persons  whose  profession 
involves  a  close  and  continual  acquaintance  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  audience  part  of  all  important  London  theatres,  and  since 
that  time  various  disasters,  as  perhaps  was  to  be  expected,  have 
occurred  in  theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement  or  assembly. 
Fortunately,  these  disasters  have  been  comparatively  on  a  small 
scale,  and,  but  for  the  general  horror  excited  by  the  Ring  Theatre 
catastrophe,  some  of  them  might  have  been  less  heard  of.  But 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  public  attention  seems  now  to  be 
seriously  directed  to  these  matters,  and  it  is  perhaps  even  more 
satisfactory  that  in  more  than  one  case  the  result  of  a  sudden 
scare  has  at  the  same  time  served  to  keep  people’s  minds  alive  to 
dangerous  possibilities,  and  to  prove  that,  with  proper  arrange¬ 
ments,  even  an  unreasoning  panic  need  not  have  fatal  results. 

The  movement  to  which  we  have  referred  was  started  last  week 
at  a  meeting  of  the  dramatic  critics  of  the  principal  London 
papers,  and  at  tki3  meeting  certain  resolutions  were  passed.  Be- 
lore  we  go  into  this  question,  it  may  be  convenient  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  recent  alarms  and  disasters,  by  far  the  most  serious 
of  which  since  the  case  of  the  Ring  Theatre  has  been  caused 
by  the  alarm  of  fire  raised  in  a  church  at  Warsaw.  Of  this, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  the  result  has  been  twenty-nine 
deaths,  and  over  a  hundred  more  or  less  serious  injuries.  In 
London  on  Tuesday  night  last  a  similar  alarm  was  raised  at 
the  Grecian  Theatre.  As  might  have  been  expected,  many  of 
the  audience  made  a  rush  for  the  exits  without  waiting  to  make 
sure  whether  the  alarm  was  true  or  false,  and,  as  might  not  have 
been  expected,  no  one,  according  to  a  report,  “  appears  to  have  been 
hurt  in  the  slightest  degree,  although  some  eight  hundred  persons 
rushed  out  of  the  place  in  a  headlong,  frantic  manner.”  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  credit  for  this  is  no  doubt  due,  not  only  to 
the  provision  of  ample  exits,  but  also  to  the  presence  of  mind 
preserved  by  “  the  manager  and  others  on  the  stage,”  who  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  allaying  the  panic.  Had  the  same 
presence  of  mind  been  retained  in  the  face  of  a  too  well- 
grounded  alarm  by  those  on  the  stage  of  the  Ring  Theatre, 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  horrors  which  then  ensued  might  have 
been  avoided.  There  are  still  many  people  who  remember  the 
coolness  with  which  Charles  Dickens,  standing  on  the  stage  in 
front  of  a  blazing  piece  of  scenery,  reassured  his  audience, 
and  prevented  a  panic  in  a  place  where  its  results  could  not 
but  have  been  of  the  most  serious  kind.  The  action  of  one 
master-mind  in  this  way  has,  of  course,  its  effect  both  on 
those  in  front  of  and  those  behind  the  lights.  It  persuades  the 
audience  to  sit  still,  or,  at  least,  to  take  measures  for  escape  iu 
an  orderly  fashion,  and  it  encourages  the  firemen,  or  the  temporary 
firemen,  to  go  about  their  work  methodically  and  swiftly.  Another 
panic  occurred  at  Leeds  on  the  same  night  as  that  at  the  Grecian, 
and  with  more  reason,  since  some  decorations  were  actually  set  on 
fire.  Here  the  fact  that  there  were  no  very  serious  results  was 
perhaps  more  remarkable  than  in  the  case  of  the  Grecian,  since  the 
building  in  which  the  scare  took  place  had  one  of  the  most  dan- 
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gerous  faults  which  such  a  building  can  have  in  the  fact  that  the 
doors  all  opened  inwards — the  general  safety  being  due  to  the 
prompt  action  of  the  police  in  breaking  them  open  lrom  the  out* 
eide.  The  terrible  occurrence  in  a  Brighton  music-hall  belongs 
strictly  to  another  category,  but  bears  only  too  plainly  on  the 
general  question  of  supervision  of  theatres  and  music-halls.  There 
was  another  alarm  on  the  night  before  that  at  the  Grecian,  at  a 
music-hall  in  Berlin.  There  the  alarm  was  false,  and  was  not  ap¬ 
parently  followed  by  serious  results.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
satisfactory  to  note  some  of  these  cases,  as  regards  the  danger 
of  panic ;  but  the  amount  of  this  satisfaction  is  in  no  way  a 
measure  of  the  importance  of  reconsidering  entirely  the  existing 
state  of  our  own — to  say  nothing  of  other  peoples’ — theatres, 
music-halls,  and  places  of  assembly.  Nor  will  cynical  announce¬ 
ments  as  to  the  immunity  for  a  long  time  of  the  public,  and  the 
deaths  of  a  manager  and  a  dresser,  do  anything  to  prevent  the 
question  being  seriously  thought  of.  In  one  important  way  some 
other  people — and  especially  the  Viennese — are  far  better  oil  than 
we  are  in  this  matter.  Their  safety  is  now  being  looked  after  by  a 
benevolent  autocracy,  and  it  is  precisely  autocracy  in  this  respect 
that  we  want,  and  that  we  are  practically  without. 

This  want  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  conveniently  shown  than 
by  quoting  the  resolutions  of  the  dramatic  critics  above  referred 
to.  They  run  thus : — “  r.  That  the  condition  of  many  of  the 
London  theatres,  both  in  regard  to  the  stage  and  the  auditory, 
in  case  of  fire  and  panic,  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  unsafe. 
2.  That  the  time  has  come  for  amending  the  laws  that  apply  to 
theatres  and  places  of  amusement  generally  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  that  it  is  highly  necessary  to  appoint  a  Government 
official,  to  be  held  publicly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  theatres 
and  places  of  amusement,  and  to  be  assisted  by  qualified  in¬ 
spectors.”  It  might  be  desirable  to  include  places  of  assembly 
with  places  of  amusement,  .since,  to  take  one  instance,  Exeter 
Hall  might  not,  perhaps,  be  exactly  defined  as  a  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Otherwise  it  is  likely  that  the  resolutions  will  commend 
themselves  as  being  thoroughly  to  the  point.  The  third  and  fourth 
resolutions  are  to  the  effect  that,  pending  any  new  legislation,  the 
control,  as  regards  lire  and  alarm  of  lire,  of  theatres  and  public 
places,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Fire  Brigade,  and  that  “  the  Lord  Chamberlain  be  invited 
to  assist,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  in  the  prevention  of  fire,  or 
alarm  of  fire,  in  theatres.”  It  seems  to  us  as  desirable  a  thing  as 
can  be  that  the  resolution  relating  to  Captain  Shaw,  who  is  of 
course  the  one  person  most  fitted  to  deal  with  such  matters, 
should,  if  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty,  be  carried  iuto  effect 
as  quickly  as  may  be.  But  on  this  point  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  is  not  a  Govern¬ 
ment  servant,  but  the  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  large  vestry.  The  resolution  in¬ 
viting  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  aid  “  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  ” 
is,  in  a  sense,  unhappily  significant.  What  lies  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  power  is  to  make  the  granting  or  renewal  of  a 
licence  to  most  of  the  London  theatres  conditional  on  certain 
alterations  or  precautions  'which  he  thinks  necessary  being  made 
or  taken.  He  has  not  the  power  to  inflict  any  penalty  short  of 
revoking  or  refusing  a  licence,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  large  theatre, 
revoking  a  licence  means  widespread  ruin.  Also  this  power  can, 
practically,  be  exercised  only  once  in  every  year.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Office  attends  minutely,  and  has  for  years  past  so 
attended,  to  the  inspection  of  theatres  without  being  in  any  -way 
legally  expected  to  do  so  ;  and  some  three  years  ago  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed,  empowering  the  Board  of  Works  to 
compel,  for  the  purposes  of  public  safety,  any  alterations  of 
which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  might  approve,  in  existing  theatres 
and  music-halls.  The  same  Act  provided  that  new  theatres 
and  music-halls  should  not  be  built  without  the  combined 
sanction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Board  of  Works, 
no  licence  to  be  given  without  a  certificate  of  safety  from 
the  Board  of  Works.  Many  people  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
powers  thus  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  have  not,  at  least  as  regards  necessary  alterations, 
been  exercised  with  nearly  enough  stringency  in  two  or  three  cases. 

It  is  always  more  easy  to  point  out  faults  or  shortcomings  in 
existing  arrangements  than  to  suggest  an  effectual  remedy ;  but  it 
seems  to  us  tolerably  obvious  that  what,  amongst  othev  things,  is 
urgently  wanted  is  the  vesting  incompetent  hands  of  a  summary 
jurisdiction  for  inflicting  penalties,  substantial  but  not  excessive, 
for  every  act  of  disregard  or  neglect  of  recommendations  issu¬ 
ing  from  the  Office  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  of  the  Board 
of  Works.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  very  serious  step  in  most 
cases  to  refuse  a  licence ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  managers, 
having  undertaken  to  carry  out  certain  recommendations,  should 
sometimes  delay,  if  not  forget,  them.  Every  such  delay,  how¬ 
ever,  involves  a  certain  danger ;  and  every  such  delay  or 
neglect  should  be  punishable  according  to  its  gravity.  Another 
matter  equally  urgent,  and  perhaps  more  easy  of  immediate 
arrangement,  is  that  fire-drill  should  be  established  in  all  theatres, 
and  that  the  men  told  off  to  fire-duty  should  be  from  time  to  time 
exercised  by  unexpected  calls  to  their  several  quarters  and 
duti'S.  This  recommendation  was,  indeed,  made  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Office  in  1876  ;  but,  in  considering  it,  it  seems 
necessary  to  remember  what  was  said  by  Captain  Shaw  in  his 
very  interesting  pamphlet  published  in  the  same  year,  on 
“Fires  in  Theatres  ”  (London :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon) : — “By  the 
term  fireman  here  used  is  to  be  understood  a  man  trained 
and  instructed  in  the  business  of  extinguishing  fires,  and 


not,  as  too  commonly  is  found,  a  mere  labourer,  scene-shifter, 
or  other  subordinate  assistant,  clothed  in  a  costume  resembling  a 
fireman’s  uniform.”  One  other  passage  from  the  same  pamphlet  it 
seems  at  this  moment  especially  desirable  to  call  attention  to  : — 
“  All  doors  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  visitors  should  be  made  to 
open  both  ways,  and  should  bo  of  such  light  material  that  in  any 
great  emergency  they  could  be  forced  open,  even  if  closed  and 
bolted.”  This  possibility  of  instantaneous  forcing  should,  we 
may  add,  be  applied  especially  to  all  the  doors  which  are  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  words  “Extra  Exit.”  Too  often  it  is  found 
that  these  doors  can  only  be  unlocked  by  an  attendant  who 
is  likely  to  be  out  of  the  way  just  when  he  is  wanted, 
and  too  often,  as  we  have  on  former  occasions  pointed  out, 
the  doors  are  not  so  much  “Extra  Exits”  as  excra  openings 
on  to  a  main  corridor  where  a  stream  of  people  coming  through 
them  would  strike  on  another  stream  coming  from  another  direc¬ 
tion.  This  particular  matter  seems  to  us  the  one  of  which  the 
importance  is  least  recognized  by  certain  managers  who  have  made, 
and  continue  to  make,  most  commendable  endeavours  to  minimize 
danger  from  fire  or  panic.  Unluckily  there  will  always  be,  while 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  managers  of  another  sort,  and 
it  is  to  meet  their  cases  particularly  that  further  legislation  is 
urgently  needed. 

Meanwhile  it  is  an  agreeable  task  to  record  the  success  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  has  many  advantages,  among  them  the  great  one 
of  reducing  the  risk  from  tire.  We  refer  to  the  arrangements 
for  lighting  the  stage  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  by  the  incan¬ 
descent.  electric  light.  The  lamps  used  are  those  invented 
and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Swan,  and  the  arrangements  have 
been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Siemens.  The 
whole  system  seemed,  when  we  saw  it  on  Tuesday  last,  to  be 
perfectly  successful.  About  twelve  hundred  Swan's  lamps  are 
used  for  the  whole  house,  and  these  are  supplied  with  the  cun- 
rent  from  a  number  of  Siemens  alternating-current  machines, 
driven  by  two  of  Fowler’s  ploughing  engines,  of  sixteen  horse¬ 
power  (nominal).  The  engineers  in  charge  stated  that  they  were 
developing  about  120  horse-power;  but  our  own  observations- 
give  a  result  more  favourable  to  the  light,  for  at  the  time  at  which- 
we  examined  the  engines  they  were  not  developing  more  than  100 
horse-power  between  them.  Every  possible  form  of  stage  light 
has  been  provided  for,  and  the  details  of  connecting  and  discoiv- 
necting  the  lights  are  beautifully  managed — the  process  of  putting 
up  a  light  and  connecting  it  to  the  main  leads  being  far  simpler 
and  more  expeditious  than  the  equivalent  process  in  the  case  of 
gas-lights.  There  is  a  well-designed  system  for  throwing  resist¬ 
ance  into  the  different  circuits,  so  as  to  vary  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lights,  which  has  wisely  been  arranged  to  work  from  handles  and 
dials  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  used  for  the  same  piuv 
pose  for  the  ordinary  gas  service  of  a  theatre.  It  is  impossible  to 
overstate  the  advantage  of  the  new  plan  to  all  employed  behind 
the  scenes.  Instead  of  an  atmosphere  of  very  high  temperature, 
smelling  strongly  of  gas,  there  is,  under  the  system  of  electric 
lighting,  hardly  any  rise  of  temperature,  and  no  smell.  The 
danger  from  tire  is  enormously  reduced,  as  the  lamps  have  not 
heat  enough  to  set  fire  to  anything;  and  there  is  also  an  absence 
of  the  source  of  danger  from  carrying  about  flexible  tubes  still 
containing  gas.  The  dynamos  used  are,  as  we  have  said,  of  the 
alternating-current  type  ;  but,  as  their  electro-motive  force  is  only 
about  thirty  volts,  we  may  safely  say  that  neither  danger  to  life 
nor  risk  of  lire  can  be  occasioned  by  their  use. 


TIIE  ANARCHY  IN  IRELAND. 

rid  HERE  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  nothing  of  importance 
-L  happens  at  Christmas  ;  but  this  tradition  cannot  be  said  to- 
have  been  confirmed  at  the  present  time  in  reference  to  Ireland. 
The  end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  saw  the 
adoption — late,  indeed,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  too  late — of  almost 
the  first  really  businesslike  plan  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  that 
the  Government  has  undertaken  since  the  proclamation  of  the  Land 
League.  The  division  of  the  most  disturbed  districts  into  tive 
separate  regions,  each  under  the  control  of  what  may  be  called  a 
resident  magistrate  with  a  roving  commission,  is  an  excellent  idea, 
and  it  has  been  followed  up  by  alterations  in  procedure  which, 
greatly  facilitate  the  serving  of  writs,  and  by  fresh  proclamation 
of  districts  which  will  make  the  seizure  of  arms  easier.  Of  three 
of  the  persons  appointed  to  the  new  office  little  is  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  Mr.  Blake  and  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  have  the  highest 
possible  reputation,  and  the  latter  at  least  has  shown  energy  and 
ability  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  This  arrangement, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  affords  a  new  and  admirable  opportunity 
for  that  combined  attack  on  the  no-renters  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  vainly  recommended,  and  which  now  has  the  sup- 
porc  of  a  characteristic  and  valuable,  if  not  altogether  en¬ 
couraging,  article  by  Mr.  Mahatfy  iu  the  January  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review.  Every  artifice  of  unscrupulous  party 
zeal  has  been  used  iu  England  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
Liberal,  or  rather  the  Radical,  party  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  this  object;  and  these  artifices  have 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  contributions  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Fund  have  as  yet  been  few,  and  the  amount,  considering  the 
large  individual  subscriptions  of  which  it  is  made  up,  scanty. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  of  Christmas  Eve  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
ought,  however,  to  defeat  the  plan  of  his  too  faithful  fol¬ 
lowers.  As  to  those  followers,  the  most  respectable  of  their 
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motives  may  perhaps  best  be  put  by  a  slight  alteration  of  a 
sentence  of  their  own.  “  It  seems  better  to  the  rasher  spirits  of 
the  Tory  party  that  Ireland  should  be  disturbed  than  that  a 
Liberal  Government  should  have  the  credit  of  its  pacification.” 
So,  also,  we  suppose,  it  seems  better  to  the  rasher  spirits  of  the 
Radical  party  that  Ireland  should  be  disturbed  than  that  any 
doubt  should  be  cast  on  the  ability  of  a  Liberal  Government  to 
pacify  it.  However,  these  recriminations — or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
calls  them,  with  rather  unusual  felicity,  these  “  undiscriminating 
retaliations” — are  not  profitable;  and  the  recent  action  of  the 
Irish  Executive  has  made  a  partnership  between  the  Government 
and  private  enterprise  perfectly  possible.  The  most  obvious  way 
of  carrying  out  this  partnership  would  be  the  appointment  by  the 
Property  Defence  Association  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  Committee 
of  an  agent  to  work  with  each  of  the  new  superiors  of  dis¬ 
tricts.  That  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  the  ever-increasing  reports 
of  anarchy  make  but  too  clear.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
use  of  the  word  ever-increasing.  If  any  one  (even  if  he  is  what 
the  Governor  of  the  Dank  of  England  calls  a  strong  party  man) 
will  read  the  account  of  the  outrage  at  Kilmallock,  and  of  the 
deer-slaying  near  Clonmel,  he  will  see  that  parts  at  least  of 
Ireland  are  in  a  state  to  parallel  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  famous  burning  of  chateaux  and  devastation  of  preserves  in 
the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution.  Misrule  of  this  kind 
never  remains  stationary  in  amount  and  degree.  It  is  put  a  stop 
to  sternly  and  promptly,  or  it  grows.  When,  in  connexion  with 
these  things,  there  is  taken  the  wild  Ilights-of-Man  doctrine  about 
the  soil,  which  is  now  being  placarded  all  over  Ireland  with  the 
name  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Dishop  at  its  foot,  the  urgent  necessity 
of  immediate  action  to  show  that  there  are  such  things  as  law  and 
property  must  be  evident. 

The  correspondence  which  has  been  published  between  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  a  country  Dissenting  minister  is  naturally  of 
considerable  interest  in  connexion  both  with  the  general  question 
and  with  that  of  the  tardy  action  of  the  Government. 
Even  bitter  partisans,  much  more  contemplative  lookers-on,  must 
feel  a  certain  commiseration  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  His  undoubted 
ability,  and  the  great  influence  which,  as  the  representative  of  the 
chief  force  which  gained  them  office,  he  deservedly  exercises  with 
his  colleagues,  have  not  saved  him  from  cutting  but  a  scrry  figure 
in  this  Irish  matter.  In  its  earlier  stages  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pledged  himself  deeply  against  the  notion  of  repressing  the  Irish 
movement ;  yet  the  Government  has  begun  to  repress,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  still  oue  of  its  ornaments.  Not  long  ago  he 
attempted  a  defence  of  this  position  of  his,  which  amounted,  in  the 
estimation  of  most  critics,  to  a  statement  that  he  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  in  favour  of  the  movement  so  long  as  it  played  their 
game,  and  had  turned  against  it  when  it  became  inconvenient. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  indeed,  in  this  very  letter  to  Mr.  Page  TIopps, 
speaks  of  this  summary  of  his  defence  as  a  result  of  “  the  accus¬ 
tomed  habit  of  misrepresentation  of  the  Tories.”  He  is  to  be 
complimented  on  using  Mr.  Dright's  favourite  formula  peri- 
phrastically,  and  not  in  its  original  bluntness.  Dut  unfortunately 
the  explanation  which  he  himself  proceeds  to  give  simply  repeats, 
in  language  more  comforting  to  his  own  self-esteem,  the  version  of 
the  misrepresenting  Tories.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
of  bygones,  necessarily  more  interesting  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
than  to  anybody  else.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Doard  of  Trade  has  advanced  even  from  his  Liver¬ 
pool  position.  The  No-Rent  Manifesto  is  “  disgraceful.”  The 
privileges  given  to  the  Irish  tenants  are  “more  generous  than 
those  of  any  other  country  enjoy.”  “Acts  of  violence  have 
multiplied,”  and  “  the  time  for  the  Government  to  act  boldly  and 
firmly  has  come.”  “  It  is  the  duty,  and  will  be  the  object,  of  the 
Government  to  give  all  the  protection  from  violence  which  the 
resources  of  the  State  can  supply.”  “  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
democratic  progress  than  an  opinion,  justified  by  facts,  that 
Liberalism  is  powerless  to  protect  the  majority  against  anarchy 
and  disorder,  fostered  by  an  irreconcilable  minority.”  We 
might,  if  we  were  more  anxious  to  criticize  Mr.  Chamberlain 
than  to  welcome  an  important  and  unexpected  recruit  to  the 
banners  of  order,  take  exception  to  some  of  these  phrases.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  unlucky  confession  in  that  word 
“  generous  ”  applied  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  Irish 
tenant.  Parliament,  we  might  have  thought,  should  have  been 
just  before  it  was  generous,  and  should  not  have  been  generous 
at  all  with  other  people’s  money,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
implicitly  confesses  that  it  has  been.  The  substitution  of 
the  fetish  of  democratic  progress  for  good  government, 
just  laws,  liberty,  order,  or  something  of  that  sort,  is 
amusing,  and  so  is  the  suggestion  that,  though.  Liberalism 
is  quite  willing  to  protect  a  majority  from  the  violence  of  a 
minority,  it  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  protect  a 
minority  from  the  violence  of  a  majority.  Dut  all  these  things 
may  pass.  We  shall  be  content  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  admis¬ 
sions  and  disregard  his  reservations,  or  consider  them  only  as 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  submission  to  the  principles  of  order. 
It  is  no  light  thing  that  the  most  extreme  Radical  in  the  Cabinet ; 
the  typical  demagogue  (uncomplimentary  connotations  apart)  of 
the  day  ;  the  man  who  has  climbed  highest  in  the  shortest  time 
by  the  aid  of  the  principle  that  there  is  no  political  god  but 
democratic  progress,  and  that  he  himself  is  its  favourite  prophet  ; 
the  representative  of  the  party  whose  watchword  is,  “  the  devil 
take  all  order,”  should  now,  if  only  for  a  time,  hold  that  the  re¬ 
storation  and  preservation  of  order  is  the  chiet  duty  and  object  of 
the  Government  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Two  inferences,  one 


not  very  comforting,  the  other  somewhat  more  so,  may  be  drawn 
from  this  letter.  The  one  is  that  the  state  of  Ireland  must  be 
extraordinarily  bad  when  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  feels  that  he  cau 
no  more  afford,  in  Pym’s  language,  to  “  encourage  friends.”  The 
other  is  that  the  Government  has  at  last  awoke  in  earnest  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

As  usual,  the  Land  Commission  and  its  working  supply  not  the 
least  black  spot  in  a  sufficiently  black  prospect.  Christmas  has 
naturally  served  as  an  opportunity  for  retrospects  of  the  action  of  the 
Commission  hitherto,  and  the  retrospect  is  sufficiently  unsatisfactory. 
In  the  action  of  the  superior  Court  there  has  indeed  been  little  to  find 
fault  with,  except  the  extraordinary  imprudence  of  the  legal  Com¬ 
missioner’s  opening  promises.  A  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
almost  amounting  to  a  dispute,  which  took  place  on  the  last  day 
of  sitting  before  Christmas,  gave  an  unpleasant  glimpse  below  the 
surface.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  impudent  application 
on  the  face  of  it  than  that  which  was  made  to  the  Court.  A 
tenant  who  owed  nearly  five  years’  rent,  against  whom  an  eject¬ 
ment  decree  had  been  taken  out  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  to  whom 
a  whole  year’s"  further  grace  had  then  been  given  by  his  landlord 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  put  that  decree  in  force,  applied 
for  extension  of  time  to  sell.  One  at  least  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  was  in  favour  of  granting  this  request  on  the  payment 
of  two  years’  rent  only.  That,  as  Mr.  Commissioner  Vernon 
pointed  out,  such  an  application  was  merely  making  the  Court  an 
engine  for  deferring  the  payment  of  rent,  is  obvious  enough.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  head  Commission  appears  to  have  been  guided  by 
tolerably  wise  principles.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  as  much  could 
be  said  for  its  impulsive  subordinates.  The  so-called  principles 
on  which  the  Sub-Commissioners  are  said  to  have  acted,  after 
conference  with  their  chiefs  and  Mr.  Forster,  are,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  apocryphal,  and  should  certainly  be  inquired  into  as  soon 
as  Parliament  mtets.  One  of  these  principles,  to  fall  back  on 
Griilitk’s  valuation  in  default  of  any  distinct  index  of  value, 
whether  the  rent  had  been  raised  or  not,  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
simply  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It 
is  tolerably  certain  that,  if  such  a  principle  had  been  announced  iu 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Dill  would  have  been  shipwrecked  ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  had  it  got  through,  the  majority 
would  have  been  so  small  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  have 
been  not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  reject  it.  Assuming  the 
existence  of  a  secret  code  of  principles  such  as  this,  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  having  been  “  painstaking  and 
impartial  ”  in  its  application.  Similar  painstaking  certainly,  and 
similar  impartiality,  in  so  far  as  that  word  is  applicable  at  all,  may 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  Star  Chamber. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  be  impartial  in  applying  a  code  which 
has  been  arranged  beforehand  so  as  to  favour  one  side 
only.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  credence  may  be  given 
to  a  contradiction  of  the  statement,  incredible  in  itself,  that 
the  Superior  Court  would  not  re-examine  questions  of  fact. 
The  appointment  of  competent  surveyors  to  enable  it  to  do  so  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  give  Englishmen  confidence  in  the  working 
of  the  Commission.  It  is  true  that  there  remains  the  practical 
diflieulty  of  the  time  required  to  get  through  the  cases,  but  this  is 
a  matter  on  which  it  is  somewhat  needless  to  comment.  The 
country  has  deliberately  undertaken  the  task  of  revising  the  rental- 
book  of  Ireland,  and  the  country  must  provide  the  means  of 
doing  it.  Considering  the  amount  of  English  money  which  is 
already  lavished  on  Ireland,  the  expense  of  some  scores  of  Land 
Commissioners  is  no  such  great  matter.  The  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  these  Commissioners  could  proceed  supply  a  far 
different  question.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  if  those 
methods  and  principles  are  such  as  they  are  stated  to  be,  and  such 
as  appears  from  the  actual  conduct  of  the  sub-Couits,  the  business 
is  not,  and  cannot  come  to,  good.  If  it  was  intended  that 
Parliament  should  pass  a  measure  giving  the  actual  tenant- 
farmers  of  Ireland  their  lands  at  what  Griffith's  valuation 
demonstrably  is,  a  rent  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  under 
the  fair  letting  value,  the  proposal  should  have  been  honestly  and 
openly  made  to  it. 


DANCING  MEN. 

rri  HERE  is  a  time  at  which  even  lions  are  out  of  season.  When 
country  balls  are  at  their  height,  and  people  are  driving 
many  miles  in  the  dark  at  the  period  of  the  year  which  is  of  all 
others  the  most  unsuited  for  going  out  at  night,  a  London  lion  is 
as  unseasonable  in  a  country  house  as  a  Tay  salmon.  During  the 
London  season  and  the  autumn  visits  at  country  houses  celebrities 
are  eagerly  sought  after ;  but  when  the  ball  season  begins,  mind 
has  to°give  way  to  matter,  intellect  is  at  a  discount,  and  legs  are 
at  a  premium  ;  authors,  politicians,  and  generalissimos  are  nobodies 
in  comparison  with  dancing  undergraduates,  under-secretaries, 
and  subalterns ;  while  the  only  use  of  music  is  for  waltzes  and 
gallops.  Dancing  men  may  almost  be  said  to  come  into  season 
with  oysters,  andDso  long  as  they  are  seasonable,  they  have  no  rivals 
in  point  of  marketable  value.  The  causes  of  the  demand  for  this 
special  commodity  are  by  no  means  obscure.  ’  During  the  winter 
months  everything  in  the  country  has  to  give  way  to  balls.  From 
May  to  July  people  are  supposed  to  be  in  London  ;  during  August 
and  September  they  profess  to  be  in  Scotland ;  and  from  Ash  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  Easter  they  are  understood  to  be  better  employed ;  so 
the  only  period  left  free  for  local  English  balls  is  from  Michaelmas 
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to  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  at  that  season  every  week  is  over¬ 
crowded  with  these  entertainments.  Now,  even  if  we  were  to 
allow  that  in  English  families  there  are  as  many  boys  as  girls, 
it  would  be  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  deficiency  of  dancing 
men.  In  most  large  families  one  or  two  boys  are  abroad,  either 
with  their  regiments  or  in  houses  of  business  ;  and  those  that 
are  employed  in  their  own  country  cannot  all  get  their  holi¬ 
days  at  once.  The  daughters,  on  the  contrary,  remain  at  home, 
and  the  local  balls  are  their  great  annual  festivals.  But  we 
may  go  further  and  say  that,  even  if  there  were  to  be  an  equal 
number  of  young  men  and  young  women  at  home  in  English 
country  houses,  there  would  still  be  a  great  deficiency  of  dancing 
men  ;  for  while  a  stigma  is  attached  to  a  girl  it  she  is  not 
asked  to  dance  almost  every  dance  during  a  ball,  there  is  no 
kind  of  discredit  to  the  lazy  youth  who  stands  with  a  crowd  of 
other  drones  blocking  up  the  doorway,  or  sits  in  the  supper-room 
gossiping  with  his  fellow-men.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  during  the  winter  months  men  who  can  and  will 
dance  should  be  at  a  fabulous  premium,  nor  may  it  be  altogether 
superfluous  to  add  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  their  value.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  tastes  of  the  occupiers  of  country  houses,  if  they 
have  daughters,  or  if  they  wish  to  act  up  to  the  conventional 
standard  of  rural  hospitality,  they  are  obliged  to  allow,  and  even 
to  court,  the  presence  of  a  horde  of  young  fellows  with  whom,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  have  scarcely  an  idea  in  common. 

To  the  difficulty  of  procuring  dancing  men  at  the  height  of  the 
local  ball  season  dwellers  in  country  seats  can  amply  testify. 
Necessary  as  they  are  at  their  own  special  season,  dancing  men  do 
not  occupy  one’s  thoughts  at  other  times,  and  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  to  be  required  to  toady  every  tolerable  youth  that  one 
met  with  because  he  might  be  useful  at  one  or  other  of  the 
balls  that  take  place  in  the  short  country  ball  season  on  either  side 
of  Christmas.  Yet  the  host  who  neglects  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  young  fellows  between  eighteen  and  thirty  has 
to  lament  his  indiscretion  and  idleness  during  December  and 
January.  Readers  of  Punch  have  often  laughed  at  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns  to  secure  cele¬ 
brities  as  their  guests,  but  their  labours  are  as  child’s  play 
compared  with  those  of  ordinary  country  hosts  and  hostesses 
to  secure  dancing  men.  After  all,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns 
flies  at  high  game,  whereas  the  country  gentleman  is  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  any  passable  small  fry  that  can  dance 
trois  temjjs.  The  announcement  that  a  neighbouring  ball  is 
appointed  for  a  certain  night  is  enough  to  make  the  heart 
of  the  bravest  of  hosts  to  quail.  He  knows  from  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  the  troubles  that  await  him.  Dancing  men  are  so  fully 
aware  of  their  own  value  at  this  time  of  year  that  they  are  in  no 
hurry  to  answer  invitations.  They  wait  until  they  have  plenty 
to  choose  from,  and  then  select  the  most  tempting  offers,  telling 
falsehoods  to  the  donors  of  the  others.  Even  if  dancing  youths 
did  not  deliberately  wait  their  own  time  before  answering  their 
invitations,  there  would  inevitably  be  some  delay  in  their  re¬ 
plies  ;  for,  when  men  are  moving  about  from  house  to  house, 
staying  two  nights  here  and  one  night  there,  their  letters  follow 
them  about  in  a  vague  and  uncertain  manner.  The  facility  with 
which  men  make  excuses,  when  their  invitations  are  not  exactly 
to  their  liking,  is  amazing.  They  say  that  they  have  promised 
to  go  elsewhere,  when  they  are  as  free  as  the  winds ;  that  they 
don’t  think  they  will  be  able  to  get  leave,  when  they  know  that 
their  long  leave  will  be  scarcely  half  exhausted  ;  and  that  they 
have  uncles  or  aunts  seriously  ill,  when  those  respectable  relations 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  rude  health.  Even  after  they  have  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations,  they  will  slip  out  of  them  if  something  better 
turns  up.  It  was  so  stupid  of  them,  but  when  they  accepted  our 
kind  invitation,  they  quite  forgot  that  they  had  already  engaged 
themselves  to  the  Duke  of  Cambria  ;  or  they  had  fancied  that  the 
22nd  was  a  Thursday  instead  of  a  Wednesday,  and,  as  they  had 
promised  a  month  ago  to  go  to  Lady  Fibster’s  on  the  Thursday 
of  that  particular  week,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  come 
to  Shortrent  Castle  on  that  day,  although  they  had  promised  to 
go  there  on  the  22nd,  imagining  that  day  to  be  the  Wednesday. 

When  a  sufficient  number  of  dancing  men  have  been  with  diffi¬ 
culty  engaged,  the  troubles  of  the  host  tire  by  no  means  ended. 
The  chances  are,  that  when  the  day  of  their  advent  arrives, 
half  of  them  will  arrange  to  come  by  trains  enabling  them  to 
reach  the  house  to  which  they  are  destined  about  three  o’clock, 
while  the  other  half  can  by  no  possibility  appear  before  eight. 
The  first  division  will  sit  speechless  in  arm-chairs  throughout 
the  afternoon,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  evidently  cursing  their 
bitter  fate.  The  train  conveying  the  second  division  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  late,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  a  mistake  will 
have  been  made  about  a  fly  that  has  been  ordered  to  meet  them. 
When  the  party  at  last  sits  down  to  a  spoiled  dinner,  an  hour  after 
its  appointed  time,  one  half  of  the  guests  will  be  mentally  grum¬ 
bling  at  having  been  kept  waiting  in  the  most  unjustifiable 
manner,  while  the  rest  -will  consider  that  they  have  been  very 
cruelly  bustled  and  hurried  in  their  toilet,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hardships  of  their  journey.  Even  if  all  preliminaries  have  gone 
smoothly,  dancing  men  are  not,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
entertaining  of  guests.  They  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  under  which  they  are  putting  their  host,  and  they  act  ac¬ 
cordingly.  They  will  sometimes — though  not  always — allow 
themselves  to  be  amused ;  but  they  will  on  no  consideration 
exert  themselves  to  amuse  others.  That  is  the  exclusive  business 
of  the  “funny  man,”  and  if  the  host  has  not  engaged  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  funny  man,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  host.  They 


have  only  come  to  dance,  and  they  are  as  averse  to  doing  any¬ 
thing  for  which  they  were  not  hired  as  the  most  cantankerous 
of  modern  servants.  They  will  take  good  shooting  as  a  per¬ 
quisite  ;  but  nothing  will  induce  them  to  shoot  if  they  have 
any  suspicion  that  their  doing  so  may  be  useful.  Their 
manner  of  passing  the  dav  is  much  as  follows.  Just  as  the 
ordinary  mortals  of  the  party  are  leaving  the  breakfast-room,  the 
first  of  the  dancing  men  appears,  to  be  followed  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  others.  When  they  have  finished  their 
breakfasts,  they  light  cigarettes  in  the  hall,  making  the  house 
reek  of  tobacco.  They  then  go  out  to  make  a  few  meteorological 
observations,  leaving  the  front  door  wide  open  behind  them. 
Having  torn  up  some  envelopes  and  thrown  them  on  the  gravel  in 
front  of  the  house,  they  come  into  the  hall  with  muddy  boots, 
and  assemble  round  the  fire,  to  spend  the  morning  in  silently 
pulling  to  pieces  the  journals  and  the  illustrated  newspapers, 
and  scattering  them  in  all  directions.  Generally  speaking, 
they  take  no  apparent  interest  in  the  young  ladies  until  the 
evening.  They  are  capital  hands  at  luncheon ;  and,  as  soon  as 
that  meal  is  over,  they  begin  to  smoke  again.  One  or  two  of 
them  may  perhaps  take  a  stroll,  but  most  of  them  will  probably 
spend  their  afternoon  alternately  sleeping  and  smoking  in  arm¬ 
chairs  or  on  sofas  in  the  smoking-room  and  study.  From  tea-time 
till  the  dressing-gong  is  sounded  they  will  sit  moodily  in  the 
library,  snoozing  or  gazing  dreamily  at  the  ladies ;  they  will  be 
late  for  dinner,  and  after  that  meal  they  will  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  smoke  cigarettes  in  the  dining-room. 

When  you  have  safely  marshalled  your  troop  of  dancing  men 
into  a  ball-room,  you  may  justly  indulge  in  some  feelings  of  pride. 
You  are  not  as  other  men  are,  with  half  a  dozen  daughters  crowd¬ 
ing  round  one  hobbledehoy.  You  have  not  only  as  many  dancing 
men  as  girls,  but  more  also  who  may  be  snared  for  those  who  are 
in  want ;  so  you  look  upon  yourself  in  the  light  of  a  public  bene¬ 
factor.  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  young  ladies  of  your  party,  and  all 
the  married  ones  under,  if  not  over,  filty,  are  whirling  happily  round 
the  room  in  the  arms  of  your  dancing  men.  Even  some  of  your 
neighbours’ superfluous  damsels  are  waltzing  away  in  perfect  content¬ 
ment,  thanks  to  your  provision  of  dancers,  and  you  proudly  reflect 
that  you  have  your  reward.  In  an  hour  or  so  you  are  surprised  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  young  ladies  of  your  own  party  are  not 
dancing,  and  you  immediately  look  around  for  the  dancing  men.  A 
couple  of  them  are  standing  in  a  doorway,  and  when  asked  why 
they  are  not  dancing,  they  answer  that  they  have  already  danced  ; 
if  introductions  are  ofl'ered,  they  reply  that  they  will  ask  for 
them  later  on.  Three  of  the  troop  are  “ sitting  out” — a  popular 
process,  which  is  conventionally  understood  to  be  sacred  from 
disturbance.  The  best  dancer  of  the  lot  has  foregathered  with 
a  beautiful  married  woman,  with  whom  he  pirouettes  or  sits 
out  for  the  rest  of  the  ball,  and  several  have  basely  deserted  you 
and  yours  and  attached  themselves  to  the  parties  of  those  that  are 
“  greater  than  thou.”  At  supper-time  things  get  worse  still.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  doors  of  the  supper-room  are  first  opened, 
the  dancers  take  the  opportunity  of  the  comparative  emptiness  of 
the  ball-room  to  get  a  good  waltz  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  greater 
number  of  the  ladies  have  been  duly  fed,  the  dancing  men  go  down 
in  a  body  and  make  little  groups  in  the  supper-room.  There  they 
deliberately  sit,  gossiping  and  chaffing,  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
rows  of  forlorn  maidens  that  are  being  piped  unto  without  being 
able  to  dance,  in  the  ball-room  upstairs.  The  host  will  probably 
find  that  one  or  two  of  his  danciug  men  will  be  the  first  people 
to  make  inquiries  about  the  return  home,  and  to  say  that 
they  are  quite  ready  when  he  is.  Several  will  apparently  have 
struck  work  altogether,  and  all  will  profess  readiness  to  depart. 
Their  weary  host  will  then  order  his  carriages  with  a  light  heart ; 
but  just  when  they  are  drawn  up  at  the  door,  the  ball-room  will 
be  no  longer  crowded,  and  the  dancing  men,  observing  that 
there  is  now  plenty  of  room  to  dance,  will  set  to  work  with 
all  their  energies.  Sailing  up  and  down  the  room  with  nothing  to 
impede  their  progress,  those  who  really  care  for  dancing  are  now 
able  thoroughly  to  enjoy  themselves ;  and  as  to  keeping  the  car¬ 
riages  waiting,  if  Iroquois  and  Foxhall  themselves  were  standing 
at  the  door  in  double-harness,  the  dancers  would  not  leave  the 
ball  a  moment  sooner  than  they  liked.  The  happy  host,  who  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  so  much  on  entering  the  room  with  his  phalanx 
of  dancing  men,  may  now  make  up  his  mind  to  kick  his  heels  in 
the  doorway  for  another  hour  and  a  half,  while  his  closely- 
singed  horses  shiver  in  the  rain  or  snow  between  three  or  four 
o’clock  on  a  December  or  January  morning.  When  at  last 
the  tired  host  has  succeeded  in  taking  his  dancing  youths 
home,  and  half  an  hour  has  been  spent  on  a  final  supper  in 
his  own  dining-room,  he  will  be  expected  to  lead  them  to  the 
smoking-room  and  entertain  them  for  an  hour  or  so.  They  are 
now  more  inclined  to  be  talkative  and  agreeable  than  they  have 
been  since  they  entered  his  house.  As  his  principal  guests  left  the 
ball  early  and  intend  breakfasting  in  good  time,  and  leaving  his 
house  at  about  half-past  nine,  he  will  have  to  be  up  betimes 
himself  to  entertain  them  at  breakfast  and  bid  them  farewell,  so 
the  smoking-room  arrangement  leaves  him  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  for  sleep.  All  hospitable  people  are  supposed  to  heave  a  sigh 
when  their  guests  depart,  but  to  some  men  perhaps  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  moment  of  the  year  is  not  that  at  which  the  last  of  a 
party  of  dancing  men  drives  away  from  their  doors. 
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THE  STATE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

AMONG  the  numerous  stock-takings,  to  use  a  convenient 
piece  of  commercial  slang  ■which  the  end  of  the  year  naturally 
suggests,  not  the  least  important  is  a  consideration  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  army.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  subjects  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  few  and  the  interest  of  the  many  are  and  have 
always  been  so  disproportionate  in  England.  Army  reform  has 
been  a  hobby,  a  craze,  a  study  ;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  a  subject 
of  general  attention,  and  it  has,  doubtless  most  unfortunately,  been 
usually  decided  if  not  debated  on  altogether  irrelevant  grounds. 
Nothing  on  the  face  of  it  ought  to  stand  more  aloof  from  politics 
or  personal  matters  than  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
national  defences ;  not  many  things  have  in  practice  been  more 
dependent  on  political  and  personal  considerations.  It  has,  indeed, 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  any  question  affecting  the  army 
should  be  discussed  without  importing  into  it  considerations 
of  this  sort.  Long  service  and  short  service,  brigade  depots 
and  territorial  regiments,  undersized  soldiers  and  under-edu¬ 
cated  officers,  are  things  and  persons  the  discussion  of  which 
or  of  whom  ought  to  be,  it  would  seem,  left  to  experts 
on  one  side  and  persons  of  common  sense  on  the  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  mixed  up  with  a 
crowd  of  other  matters,  in  which  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
expertise,  and  in  which  party  and  personal  bitterness,  and  not 
common  sense,  is  the  chief  motive  of  action.  There  may  be 
many  opinions  about  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  various 
persons  whose  conduct  and  character  have  been  so  freely  criti¬ 
cized  of  late  in  the  squabble  about  the  appointment  of  Adjutant- 
General.  There  can,  among  impartial  judges,  be  hardly  more 
than  one  opinion  as  to  the  spirit  which  has  been  displayed  by  the 
partisans  of  the  successful  candidate. 

In  a  very  different  spirit  from  this  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
to  review  the  actual  state  of  the  English  army.  The  edihee  of 
the  army  reformers  has  been  very  nearly,  if  not  actually,  crowned, 
not  merely  by  the  appointment  of  their  favourite  champion  to  the 
post  of  greatest  practical  authority  in  the  whole  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  by  the  apparently  linal  adoption  of  short  service, 
very  slightly  tempered  by  long,  and  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
many-battalioned  regiments,  arranged  so  that  the  battalions 
at  home  feed  the  battalions  abroad.  The  childish  freaks  which 
have  been  played  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  army  have  been 
perhaps  too  much  insisted  on ;  for  they  cannot  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  system,  but  rather  an  example  of 
the  same  curious  folly  which  has  made  army  administrators  atone 
time  pin  their  faith  on  pigtails,  and  at  another  sacrifice  everything 
to  the  horsing  of  a  cavalry  regiment  with  steeds  of  the  same  colour. 
As  an  additional  cause  of  disgust  to  a  service  not  too  contented 
with  its  treatment  already,  the  thing  may  be  regretted ;  but  it  is 
not  too  late,  and  will  not  be  too  late,  to  change  it  whenever  some 
one  less  fond  of  playing  with  counters  than  Mr.  Childers,  or  less 
anxious  to  make  his  mark  on  the  army  in  outward  things  than  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  makes  his  appearance.  The  real  changes  are 
those  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  they  are  in  reality  only  a 
fresh  shuffling  of  the  cards  with  which  we  have  been  playing  for 
ten  years.  Territorial  regiments  succeed  linked  battalions  ;  short 
service  with  a  permissive  alleviation  succeeds  short  service  which, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  previous  arrangements  had  not  expired,  still 
provided  a  certain  number  of  seasoned  and  experienced  soldiers. 
But  the  new  developments  are  only  varieties  of  the  old,  and  as 
such  may  be  said  to  fix  them  as  permanent  features  of  our  military 
system.  Discouragement  of  long  service,  large  regiments  separated  | 
into  active  and  feeding  battalions,  and  a  greater  insistence  on  pro¬ 
fessional  and  non-professional  education  in  officers,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  English  army  in  1 88 1  as  distinguished 
from  the  English  army  twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps  we  should 
add  the  reserve  system  ;  but  as  this  exists  chiefly  on  paper,  and  as 
the  results  of  applying  it  under  the  late  Government  were  only 
partially  encouraging,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  dwell  too  much 
on  it. 

The  returns  which  have  been  published,  as  usual  nearly  a  year 
after  date,  but  a  propos  for  all  that,  of  the  state  of  the  army  in 
18S0,  and  the  actual  history  of  the  last  twelve  months  or  so,  supply 
the  tests  of  this  system  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  has  been 
altered  recently  rather  in  form  than  in  fact.  But  to  consider  these 
facts  with  any  profit  it  is  necessary  to  have  tolerably  clearly  before 
us  some  idea  of  what  an  army  ought  to  be.  It  ought  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous ;  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  equipped ;  it  ought 
to  be  organized  so  as  to  be  able  with  the  least  possible  friction  in 
delay  and  expense  to  be  placed  where  it  is  wanted ;  it  ought  to  be 
capably  officered ;  it  ought  to  be  well  disciplined ;  it  ought  to 
know  how  to  use  its  fighting  tools  and  its  working  ones ;  it 
ought  to  be  composed  of  men  individually  fit  for  any  work 
likely  to  be  imposed  on  them.  Now,  in  regard  to  equip¬ 
ment  and,  in  the  main,  to  discipline,  it  is  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  great  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  army.  If  its  discipline  has  on  occasions  left  something 
to  desire,  that  is  closely  connected  with  another  and  a  very 
different  failing.  As  to  mere  numbers,  again,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  army  is  sufficient  for  the  immense  work 
it  has  to  do;  but  that,  to  speak  paradoxically  in  appearance, 
is  not  a  question  of  army  efficiency.  YVhat  our  military  system 
has  to  do  is  simply  to  provide  the  number  of  men  which  our 
political  rulers  think  fit  to  ask  from  it,  and  if  it  does  this  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said.  It  has  done  this  for  some  years  now,  and  it 
did  not  do  it  for  some  years  before  the  establishment  of  short  ser¬ 


vice,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  unquestionable  feather  in  the  cap 
of  that  much-debated  institution.  That  there  have  been  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  of  late,  which  always  bring  recruits,  and  a 
bad  labour  market,  which  also  naturally  encourages  recruiting,  must 
of  course  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  still  the  fact  remains. 
As  for  the  acquaintance  of  the  army  with  its  tools,  the  answer 
must,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  an  unfavourable  one.  It  appears 
that  army  reformers  do  not  busy  themselves  much  with  that 
point.  The  capability  of  the  holder  of  a  commission  under 
present  circumstances,  as  compared  with  the  old  purchase  officer, 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  settle. 
Whether  as  much  has  been  lost  in  morale  as  has  been 
gained  in  mere  book-learning  is  one  of  those  propositions 
which  not  ten  men  in  a  nation  are  qualified  to  decide  by 
knowledge,  while  probably  eight  out  of  the  possible  nine  are  dis¬ 
qualified  by  a  fixed  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  beforehand. 
That  the  devices  necessary  under  the  new  system  to  prevent  an 
utter  stagnation  of  promotion  have  acted  injuriously  on  the  army 
and  expensively  to  the  nation,  by  removing  forcibly  many  excel¬ 
lent  and  willing  officers,  seems  indisputable.  But  what  may  for 
shortness  be  called  the  new  system  concentrates  itself  for  the  most 
part  on  the  provision  of  men,  and  the  main  question  is  whether 
it  effects  this  provision.  It  may  be  admitted  that  after  a  fashion 
it  does  effect  it — at  the  expense  of  the  individual  fitness  of  the 
persons  supplied,  and  by  a  clumsy,  expensive,  and  injurious  organi¬ 
zation.  As  for  the  first  point,  it  has  been  settled — as  far  as  short 
service  pure  and  simple  is  concerned — in  the  minds  of  all  but 
partisans  by  the  famous  City  speech  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts. 
When  the  only  living  English  general  who  has  recently  and 
successfully  conducted  extensive  and  difficult  operations  in  the 
field  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary  war,  and  not  under  those  of 
a  costly  promenade  lavishly  supplied  and  organized  at  leisure  from 
home,  declares  that  his  long-service  regiments,  and  those  alone, 
were  really  fit  for  work  in  the  field,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said ; 
at  least,  subsequent  words  are  but  the  vain  breath  of  theorists 
unwilling  to  abandon  their  theory. 

It  is  true  that  some  concession  has  since,  been  made  to  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts’s  views,  and  that  in  a  kind  of  grudging  and 
underhand  way  old  soldiers  who  wish  to  serve  their  country  in 
the  places  where  none  but  old  soldiers  can  effectually  serve  it  are 
permitted  to  do  so.  But  the  problem  of  the  double  debt  which 
the  home  army  has  to  pay — the  debt  of  supplying  the  ordinary 
needs  of  the  army  abroad  either  by  drafts  or  by  relief,  and  the 
debt  of  being  ready  to  act  independently  on  any  sudden  emergency 
— remains  altogether  unsolved.  We  are  told  with  triumph  that 
there  are  eight  strong  battalions  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything.  But  it  is  admitted  immediately  afterwards,  with  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  triumph,  that  this  happy  state  of  things 
has  been  accomplished  only  by  the  transfer  of  men  from  other 
regiments — a  practice  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  critic 
of  army  administration,  is  really  not  much  more  innocent  than 
paying  dividends  out  of  capital  is  in  the  view  of  a  bankruptcy 
judge.  Such  a  proceeding,  too,  is  especially  ludicrous  as  well 
as  especially  blameworthy  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  pother 
about  territorial  regiments.  If  tradition,  esprit  cle  corps,  every¬ 
thing,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  making  of  the  regiment 
into  a  perfect,  self-sufficient,  living  unit,  wlmt  is  the  sense 
of  making  certain  unlucky  regiments  mere  store  cattle  for  the 
provision  of  the  materials  of  an  enlarged  Taliacotian  operation  ? 
A  cry  is  made  for  the  increase  of  home  establishments — a  cry 
against  which  there  is  nothing  to  say  in  itself.  But  it 
simply  means  an  increase  of  the  army,  and  it  would  be  more 
honest  to  state  it  in  these  terms.  We  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  diminish  the  army  we  have  abroad.  India  has  not  a  man  it  can 
safely  spare  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges.  The  restoration 
of  the  garrisons  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  to  something  more  than 
skeleton  condition  is  one  of  the  things  on  which  army  reformers 
most  pride  themselves  ;  and  certainly  their  full  nominal  establish¬ 
ment  cannot  be  said  to  include  a  man  too  many.  But  putting  the 
Indian  and  Mediterranean  establishments  aside,  there  is  nothing 
left  but  a  few  meagre  garrisons,  which  could  by  no  possibility  be 
reduced  in  number  or  in  strength  without  danger.  We  have  no 
longer,  as  we  once  had,  regiments  vegetating  about  the  colonies 
which  might  as  well  -or  better  be  at  home.  An  increase  of  the 
home  establishment  therefore  means  a  substantive  increase  of  the 
army  from  190,000  men,  as  it  is  in  round  numbers — and  considering 
the  enormous  difficulty  we  have  to  get  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
together,  it  may  astonish  some  people  to  hear  that  we  have  so 
many — to  200,000  or  210,000,  or  whatever  may  be  needful.  The 
demand  therefore  amounts  to  a  simple  confession  on  the  part  of 
warm  advocates  of  short  service  that  that  famous  panacea  is  not 
a  panacea  after  all ;  that  the  most  elaborate  process  of  shuffling 
and  of  nomenclature  will  not  make  one  boy  of  nineteen  do  the  work 
of  two  men  of  thirty,  and  that  we  must  recognize  the  fact.  This 
of  itself  is  a  gain,  not  as  an  argument  against  short  service,  which 
none  but  fanatics  regard  a9  either  good  or  bad  in  itself,  but  as  an 
approach  to  rational  treatment  of  the  subject.  On  the  day  when 
a  savage  throws  away  his  amulets  or  a  highly  civilized  person  puts 
his  patent  medicine  bottles  in  the  dustbin,  each  has  at  any  rate 
made  the  first  step  towards  getting  himself  thoroughly  cured  of 
his  disease,  if  it  be  curable.  “  More  men  for  England  and  more 
officers  for  India  ”  would  make  as  good  a  cry — to  say  the  least  of 
it — as  another  in  the  matter  of  army  reform. 
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STRANGE  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

THE  writer  of  'a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Times  has  been 
discussing  some  Egyptian  discoveries  not  less  curious  than 
that  of  the  mummy  of  ltamses  IT.  That  “  find”  was  singular 
enough  in  itself.  For  some  time  the  Arab  dealers  in  antiquities 
have  been  unusually  well  supplied,  and  it  was  known  beyond 
conjecture  that  they  had  lighted  on  some  hidden  treasure.  One 
dealer  is  said  to  have  offered  an  English  traveller  half  the  loot  if 
the  traveller  would  give  him  the  other  half  and  r,ooo l.,  and  see 
that  the  whole  mass  was  safely  conveyed  out  of  the  country.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  a  man  who  had  no  conscience ; 
but  our  traveller  had  a  conscience,  and  had  not  the  other 
conditions  necessary  for  success.  In  the  end  the  Arab  was 
arrested,  was  probably  bastinadoed,  and  revealed  the  secret  cleft 
in  the  rock  where  the  treasures,  manuscripts,  and  mummies 
of  the  Pharaohs  had  been  concealed  for  more  than  three 
thousand  years.  But  all  this  has  little  enough  to  do  with  the 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  Revillout,  the  Egyptologist — discoveries 
not  so  fresh  but  that  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  under  the  head  of  “  Family.”  They  were  made,  not 
in  caverns  of  the  hills,  but  in  the  Demotic  papyri  of  the  French 
and  other  national  collections.  The  Demotic  writing,  as  most 
people  know,  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Hieratic,  which,  again, 
is  a  cursive  form  of  the  hieroglyphic.  The  Demotic  hand  is  thus 
much  the  most  modern  form  of  old  Egyptian.  Documents  in  those 
texts  often  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  holy  Egypt 
had  long  been  invaded  by  all  manner  of  Western  and  Asiatic 
peoples  and  idea*.  The  texts  deciphered  by  M.  Revillout  are  just 
like  those  which  would  be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  any  French 
notary.  Old-established  firms  in  France  still  preserve  marriage 
contracts  and  similar  documents  of  very  considerable  age ;  they 
are  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  French  biographers  ;  and  from 
dusty  garrets  M.  Soulie,  for  example,  rescued  the  precious  inven¬ 
tories  that  minutely  describe  the  domestic  interior  of  Moliere. 
M.  Revillout’s  discoveries  in  the  same  way  enable  him 
to  reconstruct  the  domestic  life  of  the  Egyptians  of  late 
dynasties.  We  propose  now  to  glance  at  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony  as  it  was  in  late  Egypt,  and  to  elucidate,  if 
possible,  a  very  singular  feature  in  Egyptian  law  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  puzzled  the  exponent  of  Egyptian  ideas  in 
the  Times.  We  refer  to  the  predominance  of  the  wife  in  the 
family — a  predominance  insured  by  the  most  stringent  of  marriage 
settlements.  Thus,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  we  find  that  the  Pastophorus  of  Amen  Api,  son  of 
Pchelkhons,  whose  mother  is  Tahret,  saith  unto  the  woman 
Tarreteus,  daughter  of  Relon,  whose  mother  is  Tarrateus,  ‘‘I  have 
accepted  thee  for  my  wife.”  Note  here,  first,  the  naming  of  the 
mothers  of  both  contracting  parties — a  fact  which  in  itself 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  woman  in  the  family,  and 
is  a  survival  of  a  time  when  (as  among  so  many  savage 
races,  among  the  Lycians,  and  the  prehistoric  Athenians) 
family  names  were  derived,  not  from  the  father,  but  from  the 
mother.  First  the  man  says,  “  I  have  accepted  thee,”  and,  later, 
adds,  “I  will  establish  thee  as  my  wife.’’  The  preliminary 
“  acceptance  ”  was  a  marriage  for  a  year  of  probation,  like  the 
“  hand-fasting  ”  for  a  year,  with  power  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  break  the  contract,  which  used  to  prevail  among  the 
Highlanders  in  Scotland.  Certain  German  usages,  and  some 
other  customs  of  the  same  dubious  sort,  are  perhaps  relics  of  the 
same  old  practice.  After  accepting  and  establishing  the  woman 
as  his  wile,  the  man  makes  her  a  nuptial  gift,  a  promise  of  an 
annual  allowance  for  dress,  a  declaration  that  the  eldest  sou  of 
both  shall  inherit  all  his  property,  a  promise  to  pay  certain  damages 
if  he  takes  another  wife,  and,  last,  a  guarantee  in  the  form  of  a 
mortgage  upon  all  his  property.  Another  example  is  quoted  iu 
which  one  Petonpra  assigns  to  his  wife,  Neshorpchrat,  “  not  only 
his  house  and  all  his  landed  property,  present  and  future,  but 
likewise  his  silver  and  copper  money,  his  furniture,  and  all  the 
title-deeds  and  documents  concerning  his  property.  .  .  .  He 
leaves  himself  absolutely  nothing  ” ;  and  the  only  clause  in  his 
favour  is  that  his  wife  shall  provide  for  him  while  he  lives,  and 
pay  for  his  funeral  liturgies,  and  for  embalming  his  body  when  he 
dies.  And  this  is  not  a  singular  instance.  Still  more  remarkable, 
the  Egyptian  bridegroom  took  his  wife’s  name,  and  Egyptian  sons, 
“  instead  of  being  called  after  their  fathers,  were  designated  by  the 
names  of  their  mothers.” 

This  state  of  things  seems  absolutely  incomprehensible  to  the 
writer  in  the  Times.  “  We  shall  probably  never  know,”  he  says, 
“  how  customs  so  strange  and  perverse  came  to  be  established 
among  a  people  famed  throughout  antiquity  for  their  wisdom  and 
learning.”  Here  we  must  remind  the  reader  that  the  Egyptians  were 
also  famed  for  another  very  extraordinary  custom — -their  worship 
of  animals.  We  propose  to  show  that  the  two  customs — the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  women  and  the  worship  of  animals — are,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  connected,  and  help  to  account  for  each  other.  The 
conjecture  of  the  writer  in  the  Times  is  that  the  laws  may  have 
arisen  from  the  old  unequal  marriages  between  the  daughters  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  simple  country  gentlemen.  But  surely  this  is 
an  inadequate  explanation  of  an  “old  law  ”  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  and  of  customs  which,  as  we  shall  see,  have,  in  varying 
shapes,  a  very  wide  distribution.  To  return  to  our  own  theory — the 
animal  worship  of  Egypt  has  generally  been  explained  by  students 
of  religious  history  as  symbolical.  There  is  a  passion  at  present 
for  proving  that  all  polytheisms  are  monotheism  in  disguise, 
and  this  idea  is  favoured  by  the  tendency  of  the  learned  j 


and  mystic  Egyptian  priesthood  to  explain  away  their  own 
religious  peculiarities  as  mere  allegories  and  emblems.  Thus  people 
argue  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  goats,  sheep,  bulls,  frogs,  and 
what  not,  merely  as  types  of  one  or  other  attribute  of  the  Deity. 
But  the  facts  are  inconsistent  with  this  hypothesis.  Every 
Egyptian  did  not  worship  every  animal.  The  animals  were  local 
gods.  Memphis  had  her  bull,  Isoot  her  wolf,  Edfoo  her  hawk, 
Mendes  her  goat,  and  so  on.  The  neighbours  of  each  city  were  so 
far  from  adoring  the  animal  sacred  in  that  town  that  they  often 
persecuted  it.  Again,  the  people  of  no  city  would  destroy  the 
animal  it  worshipped,  except,  in  some  cases,  once  a  year,  when 
the  people  of  Thebes,  for  example,  would  sacrifice  a  ram,  an  animal 
sacred  through  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Here  we  have  a  precise 
parallel  to  the  manners  of  the  Acagchemens  of  California,  who 
adore  the  buzzard,  but  sacrifice  him  on  one  day  of  the  year,  with 
tokens  of  grief  and  public  lamentation.  The  people  of  Lycopolis 
in  Egypt  permitted  themselves  to  eat  sheep,  because  they  were 
the  wolf's  people,  and  the  wolf  does  eat  sheep.  The  Theban 
kings  derived  their  origin  from  their  own  Ram-god,  and 
were  consequently  sheep,  or  of  the  stock  of  the  sheep.  All  these 
peculiarities,  like  the  extraordinary  marriage  ceremonies,  were  a 
mystery  and  a  laughing-stock  to  Greece  and  Rome.  Every  one 
remembers  how  Juvenal  mocks  the  gods  that  grow  iu  gardens, 
Plutarch  observes  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  give  the  gods  sacred 
beasts  for  companions — the  Greeks  did  as  much  ;  but  that  it  is  an 
extraordinary  caprice  which  makes  the  Egyptians  actually  worship 
beasts. 

All  this  seems  very  remote  from  any  explanation  of  the  Egyptian 
marriage  customs.  But  we  bring  the  religious  and  the  legal  phe¬ 
nomena  together  thus ;  there  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  the  tribes  of  contemporary  savages  are  not  divided  into 
stocks,  each  of  which,  like  the  Egyptians,  reveres  a  separate  animal 
or  plant,  from  which,  like  the  Egyptian  towns,  it  is  named,  and  (as 
the  Egyptian  worshippers  also  did)  it  refuses  to  eat  that  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal.  Further — and  this  is  the  essential  point  of  our  explanation — 
among  the  tribes  which  act  thus  the  mother  is  the  permanent  element 
in  the  family,  and  the  children  (as  the  Egyptians  did)  derive  their 
names,  not  from  the  father,  but  from  the  mother’s  family.  It  is  true 
that  the  woman  does  not  hold  the  same  command  over  what  pro¬ 
perty  there  may  be^is  she  did  in  Egypt.  But  we  think  that  the 
facts  we  have  mentioned  are  enough  to  suggest  that  the  Egyptians 
retained,  long  after  Greek  civilization  had  reached  them,  two 
absolutely  savage  practices — the  worship  of  plants  and  animals  by 
separate  human  stocks,  and  the  derivation  of  family  names  from  the 
mother.  It  is  impossible  here,  aud  it  is  perhaps  superfluous,  to 
give  long  lists  of  the  races  which  practise  customs  akin  to  those 
of  the  Egyptians.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  tribes  of  the  North  American  continent  do  so,  with  local 
variations  ;  that  the  Australians  are  in  the  same  condition,  as  are 
the  Basutos,  Damaras,  and  other  African  races.  In  these  cases  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  various  stocks  which  worship  the 
various  animals  are  scattered  through  all  the  local  tribes.  But  in 
China  the  worshippers  of  each  animal,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  derive  their  name  from  him,  are  gathered  together,  as  in 
Egypt,  into  local  aggregates.  In  one  district  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  three  villages,  each  containing  two  or  three  thousand 
people,  one  of  the  llorse,  another  of  the  Sheep,  another  of  the 
Ox  family  name.  Persons  of  the  same  family  name  may  not 
intermarry.  Those  extremely  Aryan  people,  the  Brahmans  of 
India,  may  not  intermarry  within  the  ghotra,  and,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  the  name  of  the  ghotra  is  that  of  an  animal.  The  latest 
survival  of  this  rule  is  found  among  the  Greeks,  where  a  man 
might  marry  his  sister  by  the  father's  side,  but  not  by  the  mother's, 
which  seems  as  if  he  and.  his  mother  had  once  been  reckoned  of  the 
same  kin,  while,  apparently,  his  father  had  been  of  another  kin. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  inference,  the  Egyptian  marriage  customs 
and  the  Egyptian  animal-worship  are  both  relics  of  savagery, 
preserved  into  the  midst  of  civilization  by  the  extraordinary 
tenacity  of  Egyptian  conservatism.  The  marriage  custom,  there¬ 
fore,  requires  no  singular  explanation,  like  that  which  derives  it 
from  the  marriages  of  the  daughters  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is 
only  the  form  which  the  important  position  of  the  mother — 
a  position  originally  secured  when  the  wisest  child  knew  not 
who  his  lather  was — assumed  as  society  became  wealthier 
and  more  polished.  Similar  examples  are  the  fact  reported 
by  Strabo,  that  among  the  Iberians  women  were  heads  of 
families,  the  commanding  position  held  by  women  in  the  Finnish 
Kalewala,  and  the  ancient  coutume  of  Barege,  by  which  Basque 
women  inherited  property  to  the  exclusion  of  males  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Etruscans,  like  the  Egyptians, 
took  their  name  from  the  mother's  side.  In  Campania  there  were 
local  customs  by  which  descent  was  reckoned  through  the  mother. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  Egyptian  practices  are  remarkable,  not 
for  their  singularity  so  much  as  for  their  late  persistence,  which 
only  yielded  very  slowly  to  the  influence  of  Greece.  Probably  the 
peculiarities  of  Egyptian  religion  will  be  better  understood  when 
writers  recognize  that  these,  too,  are  but  elaborate  survivals  of  a 
savage  past  far  behind  the  most  ancient  dynasties.  This  sur¬ 
vival  makes  it  less  surprising  that  far  fainter  traces  of  savagery 
remain  iu  the  language  and  religion  of  Greece,  even  though  the 
Aryan  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  were,  as  the  philologists  tell  us, 
essentially  civilized  before  an  Aryan  word  was  spoken  in  Hellas. 
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YACHTING  AND  YACHTING  RULES. 

TIIE  yacht-racing  season  of  the  expiring  year  opened  in  a 
decidedly  unpleasant  fashion.  Distracted  for  long  bv  various 
sets  of  rules  and  systems  of  measurement,  the  yacht-owners  at 
last  united,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  determined  that  they 
would  not  allow  their  vessels  to  sail  in  any  match  which  was  not 
conducted  under  the  rules  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association,  and  it 
was,  of  course,  implied  in  this  resolution  that  the  Association’s 
system  of  measurement  would  alone  be  recognized.  We  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that,  in  taking  this  course,  the  yacht-owners  were 
fully  justified,  and  indeed  they  would  have  shown  great  weakness 
if  they  had  allowed  the  confusion  which  prevailed  before  last 
season  to  continue  any  longer.  It  is,  no  doubt,  painful  to  see  the 
most  delightful  of  sports  disturbed  by  controversy,  and  to  hear  the 
hideous  word  “boycotted”  used  in  connexion  with  yacht-racing; 
but  even  in  matters  of  sport  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  show 
lirmness,  and  the  yacht-owners  bad  perhaps  carried  patience  and 
orbearance  too  far  before  they  at  last  determined  on  common 
action.  In  the  hope  that  the  Clubs  would  institute  some  joint 
reform,  they  were  content  for  long  to  submit  to  various  codes,  some 
f  them  containing  extremely  vexatious  rules,  and  to  sail  under  at 
east  four  different  systems  of  measurement.  When  it  became  clear 
ihat  no  reform  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Clubs,  the  owners 
united  in  self-defence,  and  certainly  this  measure  was  not  taken  a 
whit  too  soon.  When  taken,  however,  it  was  firmly  carried  out, 
and  very  shortly  the  results  of  common  action  were  apparent.  As 
need  hardly  he  said  the  yacht-racing  season  opens  with  the  regattas 
of  the  Ro3-al  Thames,  the  New  Thames,  and  the  Royal  London 
Yacht  Clubs.  The  last-named,  which  is  the  most  enterprising  and 
liberal  of  the  Metropolitan  Clubs,  has  from  the  first  adopted  the 
Y.R.A.  rules,  and  therefore  no  question  arose  between  it  and  the 
owners.  With  the  others  the  case  was  different.  No  effort  was 
made  to  meet  a  perfectly  reasonable  demand,  and  the  consequence 
was  soon  made  manifest  in  the  list  of  entries  for  the  New  Thames 
and  Loyal  Thames  matches.  This  disagreeable  state  of  things 
was  seemingly  borne  with  equanimity  by  the  Committee  of  the 
younger  Club,  but  occasioned  considerable  annoyance  to  that  of  the 
older  and  more  famous  institution.  Anxious  that  real  racers  should 
contend  in  the  great  match  from  the  Nore  to  Dover,  the  Committee 
entered  into  negotiations  with  one  of  the  yacht-owners,  and  finally 
an  official  letter  was  written  by  the  secretary  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee,  in  which,  after  explaining  that  no  change  in  the  rules 
could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  members  at  a  general 
meeting,  and  that  the  annual  general  meeting  had  already  been 
held,  he  went  on  to  say  that  “  the  principal  object  of  the  Royal 
Thames  Yacht  Club  being  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
yacht-sailing,  keeping  in  view  the  wishes  and  convenience  of 
yacht-owners,  the  Committee  undertakes  to  consider  favourably 
before  next  season  the  views  of  owners,  and  to  accede  to  their 
wishes  unless  there  should  be  some  cogent  reason  for  their  not 
doing  so.”  On  the  strength  of  this  promise  vessels  were  entered 
for  the  Nore  to  Dover  race,  which,  as  those  who  took  part  in  or 
witnessed  it  are  likely  long  to  remember,  was  one  of  the  finest 
ever  sailed  even  over  that  course. 

The  time  is  now  approaching  when  the  engagement  which  the 
Committee  entered  into  will  have  to  be  carried  out  or  repudiated; 
and,  in  order,  we  presume,  not  to  keep  the  yachting  world  too 
long  in  suspense,  the  Committee  has  given  an  intimation  of 
the  manner  in  which  its  promise  is  to  be  kept.  At  least  we 
suppose  that  the  remarkable  circular  which  has  been  published 
was  really  written  by  the  Secretary  and  sanctioned  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  R.T.Y.C.,  as  it  has  been  commented  on  in  two 
papers  and  has  not  been  repudiated.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  certainly  demands  attention.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out 
that  this  is  not  a  private  question,  and  that  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  an  ordinary  club  dispute.  The  undertaking  given 
by  the  Committee  and  the  circular  have  both  been  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Royal  Thames  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
premier  yacht  club,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  public  body 
so  far  as  regards  yacht-racing.  Whether  a  justly  admired 
national  sport  is  to  be  embittered,  and  even  discredited,  by 
the  continuance  of  a  painful  dispute,  or  whether  this  is  to  be 
terminated  by  wise  concession,  depends  now  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  course  taken  by  that  Club.  No  apology  is  therefore  needed 
for  considering  the  question  and  for  examining  the  circular  which 
defines  seemingly  the  position  taken  by  the  Committee  in  this 
matter.  The  document  begins  with  a  statement  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  “  still  bear  in  mind  the  assurance  that  they  gave  in  May 
last  to  racing  owners,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  favourably 
entertain  any  proposals  for  amendments  in  the  laws  which  would 
further  the  convenience  and  interest  of  yacht-owners  ”  ;  and  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  circular  are  invited  to  offer  any  suggestions  they  may 
think  fit.  Now  this  is  very  obliging  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  also 
very  obligingof  them  actually  to  remember  a  promise  which  they  gave 
seven  months  ago ;  but  unhappily  this  effort  of  memory  seems  to 
have  exhausted  them,  and  though  they  are  so  thoughtful  as  to 
recollect  having  made  a  promise,  they  are  not  so  careful  as  to  re¬ 
member  rightly  what  that  promise  was.  As  has  been  shown, 
they  said,  through  their  secretary,  not  merely  that  they  would 
“  consider  favourably  ”  the  views  of  the  yacht-owners,  but  also  that 
they  would  “accede  to  their  wishes,  unless  there  should  be  some 
cogent  reason  for  their  not  doing  so  ;  ”  but,  by  some  extraordinary 
mischance,  these  latter  words  appear  to  have  escaped  their  memory. 
After  the  preamble,  which  is  thus  unfortunately  a  little  misleading, 
the  Committee  go  on  to  state  their  views,  and  we  think  it  best  to 


give  them  verbatim ,  as  otherwise  it  may  scarcely  be  possible  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  misrepresentation.  They  say : — “  Various  influences 
have  been  used  from  time  to  time  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
advise  the  adoption,  in  their  entirely,  of  the  rules  of  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association,  but  it  appears  to  the  Committee  that  several 
of  those  rules  are  ill  adapted  for  river-sailing  matches ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  Association  are  constantly  altering  their  rules.  The 
sailing  laws  of  the  Royal  Thames  YYicht  Club,  following,  as  they 
have,  the  progress  of  yacht  building  and  sailing,  are  the  product  of 
the  successful  experience  of  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  the 
Committee,  as  an  executive  body  annually  appointed,  would  not 
themselves  be  justified  in  recommending  that  such  laws  should  be 
sacrificed  to  a  set  of  rules  not  five  years  old,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  deemed  satisfactory,  judging  from  the  various  alterations  in  them 
which  the  Association  are  constantly  making,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  rule  of  measurement.”  “  However,  if,  in  response  to  this 
circular,  it  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  Club 
that  the  rules  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association  should  be  adopted, 
either  partially  or  in  their  entirety,  the  Committee  will  be  pre¬ 
pared,  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  to  submit  a  resolution  to 
that  effect,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  the  question.” 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  determine  which  of  these  strange 
assertions  is  the  least  worthy  of  attention.  The  most  ardent  student 
of  yachting  rules  who  pores  over  those  of  the  R.T.Y.C.  and  of  the 
Y.R.A.  will  be,  we  venture  to  say,  at  his  wit's  end  to  discover  why 
the  code  of  the  latter  is  unsuited  for  river-sailing.  The  statement 
with  regard  to  the  respective  ages  of  the  two  codes  is  much  like  say¬ 
ing  that  the  old  rules  of  the  road  at  sea  were  better  than  the  present 
ones  because  the  former  embodied  the  experience  of  many  years, 
while  the  latter  are  only  some  two  years  old.  Every  one  who  is  at  all 
conversant  with  yachting  matters  knows  that  the-Y.R.A.  rules  were 
drawn  up  by  men  of  very  large  experience,  and  w’ere  based  partly 
on  that  experience  and  partly  on  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
Club  codes.  The  assertion  that  the  Association  is  constantly 
altering  its  rules  seems  exaggerated,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  some  important  changes  have  heen  made  of  late  years. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  .Y.R.A.  would  not  have  deserved 
or  obtained  the  confidence  of  yachtsmen.  They  did  not  fondly 
consider  that  their  work  was  absolutely  unimpeachable.  The 
united  wisdom  of  the  country  can  rarely  succeed  in  framing  a  statute 
which  is  not  found  to  work  badly  in  some  respects,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Association  would  be  able  to 
devise  a  perfect  set  of  rules.  When  one  of  their  ordinances  was 
shown  to  be  insufficient,  they  were  willing  to  amend  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  adapted  their  legislation  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 
From  the  statement  in  the  Committee’s  letter  it  might  be  gathered 
that  they  take  a  Chinese  view  of  their  own  regulations,  and  regard 
them  as  perfect  and  not  to  be  improved  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  are  not  so  prejudiced  as  they  appear  from  their  letter  to  be, 
and  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  rules  require  alteration  from 
time  to  time.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  one  paper,  the  letter 
itself  shows  that  the  Club  code  is  about  to  undergo  its  “  usual 
revision,”  and  it  has  been  altered  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  changes  in  the  rule  of  measurement  were  made  by 
the  Y.R.A.  because’  they  were  clearly  shown  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  and  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  that  the  Committee 
should  feebly  gibe  at  them  ;  but,  as  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  their 
own  undertaking,  they  may  not  now  remember  the  facts  which 
led  to  the  adoption  of  these  alterations. 

When  the  memory  of  these  facts  returns  to  the  Committee,  we 
trust  they  will  see  that  their  circular  has  been  a  great  mistake, 
and  that  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  best  and  most  able  commanders,  and  promptly  to  abandon  an 
utterly  untenable  position.  The  Y.R.A.  is  not  an  infallible  body, 
and  its  rules  are,  no  doubt,  open  to  criticism,  but  hardly  to  such 
criticism  as  that  of  the  Committee,  which  appears  to  us  to  be 
frivolous,  not  to  say  childish.  In  the  letter  from  which  we  have 
quoted  the  Committee  promised  to  do  what  was  desired  unless 
there  were  “  cogent  reasons  ”  against  doing  so.  They  must  have 
known  that  the  yacht-owners  wished  for  the  Y.R.A.  rules,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  maintained  that  any  “  cogent  reasons  ”  against 
accepting  those  rules  now  exist  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
when  that  letter  was  penned.  It  will  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Committee,  while  allowing  the  letter  to  be  written,  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  were  conclusive  reasons  against  accepting  the 
code  of  the  Association.  This  would  have  been  a  mental 
reservation  of  a  very  peculiar  kind ;  but,  if  there  was  not 
some  such  reservation — and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  there  was — the  Committee  ought  now  to  redeem 
their  word  ;  and  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  do  so  by  a  con¬ 
ditional  promise  to  submit  the  code  for  acceptance  after  show¬ 
ing  as  clearly  as  they  can  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  ought  not 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Club.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
on  consideration,  the  impropriety  of  such  a  course  will  be 
obvious,  and  that  the  body  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales — who,  be  it  observed,  is  also  the  President  of 
the  Y.R.A. — will  consign  the  unfortunate  circular  to  that  waste 
paper  basket  which  is  so  useful  a  receptacle  in  the  rooms  of  Club 
Committees,  Government  officials,  and  even  of  statesmen  of  high 
degree.  It  would  be  lamentable  indeed,  if  there  were  a  lasting 
schism  between  the  executive  of  this  great  yacht  Club  and  the 
whole  body  of  racing  yacht-owners ;  but  a  permanent  schism 
there  must  be  if  the  circular  is  held  to,  for  it  is  alleged,  seemingly 
on  good  authority,  that  almost  all  the  owners  of  racing  yachts 
have  agreed  not  to  enter  or  sail  their  vessels  except  under  Y.R.A, 
rules.  Last  spring  the  Committee  showed  much  good  sense  and 
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tact  in  dealing  with  a  difficult  question.  Now  they  seem  to  have 
made  a  step  backward,  and  hardly  to  be  keeping  the  promise  they 
gave;  but,  happily,  the  proceeding  is  not  irrevocable,  and  there 
will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  obliterating  a  mistake  which  every 
one  will  wish  to  forget,  if,  however,  the  Committee  disregards 
its  own  undertaking,  and  adheres  to  the  course  indicated  by  the 
circular,  the  dispute  will  of  necessity  continue,  the  prestige  of  the 
famous  Club  will  sutler,  and  its  matches  will  present  about  as 
much  interest  as  would  be  afforded  by  a  flat-race  of  cab-horses. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

THERE  is  a  general  expectation  that  the  coming  year  will 
witness  a  great  outburst  of  trade  activity.  A  similar  expecta¬ 
tion  was  entertained  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  past  years  and 
was  disappointed.  Is  the  present  hope  also  to  prove  vain  P  The 
American  purchases  of  iron,  which  in  the  autumn  of  1879  dis¬ 
pelled  the  depression  that  bad  weighed  so  heavily  on  British 
industry,  after  a  few  months  came  to  an  end,  and  the  check  thus 
given  to  the  revival  of  trade  was  intensified  by  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  and  the  general  election  which  followed.  In  the 
summer  of  1880,  however,  there  came  a  fresh  improvement,  which 
continued  to  gain  strength  to  the  end  of  December ;  but  the  ex¬ 
tremely  bad  weather  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year — bad 
weather  not  confined  to  this  country  but  extending  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  and  even  to  America — gave  a  new  check,  ami  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  that  a  recovery  once  more  set  in.  During  the 
past  six  months,  however,  that  recovery  has  gone  on  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  now  expected  that  the  im¬ 
provement  will  become  much  more  marked  in  the  coming  year. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cause  which  has  made  the 
revival  in  trade  so  slow  is  still  in  operation.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  agricultural  distress.  Agriculture  is  still  the  greatest 
single  British  industry,  and  distress  prevailing  in  such  an  industry 
naturally  prevents  any  improvement  in  trade  from  gaining  the 
momentum  that  it  otherwise  would.  The  farmers  are  unable  to 
spend  in  the  towns  at  the  rate  which  they  formerly  did.  They 
are  unable  even  to  employ  labour  to  the  same  extent ;  and  they 
are  unable  also  to  pay  their  rents  in  full.  The  country  towns  thus 
sutler  both  from  the  poverty  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  from 
the  poverty  of  the  farmers.  All  the  great  trades  which  are  ancillary 
to  agriculture,  such  as  implement-making  and  the  import  of  artificial 
manures  and  the  like,  sutler  in  the  same  manner.  And  trades 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  landlords  moreover  suffer,  because 
the  latter  are  obliged  to  make  large  abatements  in  their  rents.  As 
long  as  this  depression  of  the  landed  interest  continues  it  is  not 
probable  that  we  shall  witness  a  great  outburst  of  trade  activity. 
The  distress,  it  is  true,  has  not  prevented  a  steady  though  slow 
improvement  since  the  autumn  of  1879;  but  it  has  slackened  the 
rate  of  improvement,  and  has  hindered  it  up  to  the  present  time 
from  becoming  marked  prosperity.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
certain  that  improvement  setting  in  in  any  great  industry  tends 
to  transmit  itself  from  industry  to  industry,  and  finally  to  pervade 
all  departments  of  business.  The  present  revival,  as  we  have 
already  said,  began  with  the  iron  trade,  to  which  activity  was 
given  by  the  large  American  purchases.  It  is  now  extended  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  trading  classes,  and  if  it  continues,  there 
will  be  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce  of  every  kind 
which  will  tend  to  compensate  the  farmers  for  some  of  their  losses 
in  the  past.  If  at  the  same  time  the  harvest  of  the  coming  year 
should  prove  to  be  a  good  one,  we  may  hope  that  at  last  the  agri¬ 
cultural  classes  also  will  share  in  the  revival.  But  until  there  is  a 
really  good  harvest  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  any  great  out¬ 
burst  of  prosperity  such  as  is  talked  of. 

The  main  ground  on  which  the  expectation  of  an  outburst  of 
trade  activity  is  based  is  that  the  revival  which  set  in  in  the 
autumn  of  1879,  though  checked,  as  we  have  said,  by  various 
accidents,  has  overcome  these  opposing  influences,  and  has  gone 
on  gaining  strength  steadily,  though  slowly,  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  the  foreign  trade,  for  example,  the  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  and  manufacture  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  year  exceeded  in  value  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  by  43  per  cent.,  just  as  the  exports  of  1880  themselves 
exceeded  those  of  1879.  And  the  improvement  has  been  much 
greater  in  the  second  balf  of  the  current  year  than  in  the  first 
half.  For,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  trade  of  the  first  half 
of  the  year  was  checked  by  the  extremely  bad  weather  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  The  railway  traffic  returns,  again— which 
are  perhaps  the  best  index  to  the  condition  of  the  country — have 
shown  steady  improvement  throughout  the  past  six  months.  Thus 
on  seventeen  selected  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  receipts 
from  J  uly  1  to  December  1 7  exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  by  934,000/.,  of  which  as  much  as  640,000/. 
was  from  goods,  showing  that  the  movement  of  goods  about  the 
country — in  other  words,  the  trade  of  the  country — was  consider¬ 
ably  larger  in  the  current  half-year  than  in  the  second  half  of  last 
year,  although  that  again  showed  a  large  increase  over  the  second 
half  of  1879.  The  Revenue  Returns  also  give  proof  of  an  im- 
pioved  condition  of  the  people,  showing  that  at  last  the  activity 
of  trade  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  masses  of  the  population. 
And  all  the  market  reports  and  trade  circulars  speak  of  in¬ 
creased  activity,  of  sanguine  expectations,  and  of  good  pro¬ 
fits.  As  we  have  observed  above,  all  experience  teaches  that 
improvement  in  any  great  department  of  trade  transmits  itself  to 


other  departments,  and  finally  pervades  the  whole  country.  It 
has  now,  as  we  have  just  seen,  embraced  almost  every  branch  of 
trade  and  manufactures ;  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  justified 
that  it  will  continue  to  gain  momentum  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  will  be  aided,  too,  by  the  fact  that  both  prices  and  wages 
remain  very  low.  Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  revival 
for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years,  wages  have  risen  but  little  in 
some  trades,  and  have  not  risen  at  all  in  the  greater  number  of 
trades,  while  prices  are  actually  lower  in  some  cases  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  This  cheapness  of  commodities  and  lowness 
of  wages  encourage  consumption,  and  also  enable  producers  to 
work  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the- 
present  time,  to  which  we  have  called  attention  more  than  once  in 
these  columns,  is  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  lowness  of 
prices  and  wages,  manufacturers  are  able  to  work  with  their 
own  capital  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  formerly  did  -r 
and  trade,  therefore,  is  sounder  than  it  used  to  be,  and  also  is 
more  independent  of  bankers.  As  long  as  this  peculiarity  is 
maintained,  it  is  greatly  in  favour  of  continued  improvement  in 
trade. 

Another  favourable  condition  is  the  goodness  of  credit.  The 
great  depression  which  reached  its  lowest  point  in  the  summer 
of  1879  was>  t°  a  large  extent,  the  result  of  discredit.  Now  that 
credit  is  good,  manufacturers  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any 
accommodation  they  require,  and  they  are  thus  able  to  lay  in 
stock,  and  to  increase  their  business  in  all  directions.  The  most 
striking  proof  of  the  goodness  of  credit  is  afforded  by  the  specula¬ 
tion  that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  two  years  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange.  But  that  speculation  has  now  almost  reached  its 
climax.  Prices  are  so  high,  and  the  charges  made  by  baukers  for 
enabling  speculators  to  continue  their  operations  are  so  onerous, 
that  a  further  rise  is  not  probable,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Traders,  therefore,  who  had  put  their  surplus  capital  into  Stock 
Exchange  securities  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  principal  have 
now  no  longer  an  inducement  to  do  so.  Their  inducement  rather 
is  to  sell  out  and  to  employ  their  capital  in  their  own  business 
and  in  extending  their  operations.  Moreover,  the  very  fact  that 
speculation  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has  nearly  reached  its 
limit  is  favourable  to  speculation  in  commodities.  Since,  the 
American  purchases  of  iron  ceased,  speculation  has  avoided 
commodities  and  thrown  itself  almost  exclusively  into  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  securities.  The  probability  is  that  it  will  now  turn  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  commodities,  and  that  we  may  witness  a 
considerable  rise  of  prices  in  these.  That  this  will  be  so  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  opinion  of  the  promoters  of  Companies,  as  is  evident  from, 
the  large  number  of  new  Companies  and  of  loans  that  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  current  year.  It  is  the  business  of 
these  gentlemen  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  with  new  investments  for  its  money  as  rapidly  as  the 
public  is  prepared  to  take  them,  and  in  the  current  year  the 
number  of  new  Companies  issued  is  larger  than  it  ever  was  before. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  year  the  issues  of  all  kinds,  including  foreign 
and  colonial  loans,  loans  to  corporations  at  home,  to  railway 
Companies  and  the  like,  as  well  as  new  Companies  proper, 
exceeded  three  hundred,  and  in  the  second  half  they  were  about 
half  as  much  again.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  of  course,  how  many 
of  these  were  fully  subscribed.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  many 
of  them  were  failures;  but  a  considerable  number  were  launched. 
It  is  impossible  also  to  give  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  reason 
stated,  and  also  because  several  of  them — such  as  the  French  and 
Italian  loans— were  brought  out  abroad  as  well  as  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  the  amount,  no  doubt,  was  very  large.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  falling-off  in  the  issues  since  the  summer  holidays 
began  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  promoters  are  only  waiting 
a  little  while  to  allow  the  public  to  digest  what  it  has  already 
taken,  and  that  in  the  coming  year  even  a  greater  number  will  be 
presented  than  in  the  year  that  is  just  ending.  The  fact  is 
evidence  of  the  extraordinary  speculative  spirit  that  is  abroad. 
It  also  testifies  that  Stock  Exchange  securities  have  reached 
nearly  the  highest  point  to  which  they  are  likely  to  go.  But  it  is, 
above  all,  evidence  that  the  public  are  inclined  to  go  into  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  of  every  kind,  for  mining  ventures  and  railways 
constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  issues  already  made, 
while  amongst  those  that  are  expected  railway  enterprises  are 
exceptionally  numerous. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  present  trade  revival  is  the  small  amount  of 
American  purchases  of  British  goods.  Except  in  the  last  few 
months  of  1879  and  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  1880,  when 
the  American  purchases  of  iron  were  very  large,  the  imports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  into  the  United 
States  have  been  exceedingly  small  considering  the  unprecedented 
prosperity  of  that  country.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  a  change 
is  now  taking  place.  During  the  past  three  or  four  months  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  have  considerably  fallen  off,  owing 
partly  to  the  badness  of  the  harvest  in  America  and  partly  to  the 
great  speculation  in  grain  and  pork  in  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 
At  the  same  time  the  imports  from  Europe  have  increased.  With 
money  as  dear  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  great 
prosperity  that  prevails,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  both  prices 
and  wages  will  rise,  and  as  wages  and  prices  are  low  here  at  home 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the 
United  States  must  continue  increasing.  If  this  should  happen  it 
will  give  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  trade  improvement.  It  would 
seem  probable  also  that  the  purchases  of  iron  by  the  Americans 
must  increase,  for  the  mileage  of  railways  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  is  unprecedentedly  large,  and  although  the  American  iron- 
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masters  have  hitherto  been  able  to  supply  all  that  was  needed 
by  the  Companies,  it  will  be  surprising  if  they  can  continue 
tho  supply  all  through  the  year.  The  extension  of  railways 
also  in  Mexico,  in  South  America,  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
is  likely  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  iron  trade  which  will  be 
lelt  by  all  the  allied  industries,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
whole  business  community.  As  yet  the  consumption  of  pig  iron 
has  not  overtaken  the  supply.  Even  the  restriction  of  the  output 
which  wasreceutly  agreed  to,  though  it  has  raised  prices,  has  not 
yet  reduced  the  supply  to  the  level  of  the  demand  ;  but  the 
opinion  prevails  that  the  consumption  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
that  a  very  little  additional  foreign  demand  would  overtake  the 
whole  supply. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY.* 

THE  idea  of  a  Dictionary  combining  with  the  etymology  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  words  somewhat  of  the  ampler  treatment  of  sub¬ 
jects  which  is  usually  held  proper  to  an  encyclopaedia  is  a  good  one ; 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  undertaken  entitles  the  publication 
to  general  support.  The  first  volume  of  The  Encyclopcedic  Dictionary, 
lately  issued,  gives  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  scope  and  execution 
of  the  work ;  and,  from  the  sample  now  before  us,  we  are  led  to 
think  highly  of  what  the  whole,  when  completed,  will  be  as  a 
compilation  of  varied  knowledge,  fairly  accurate  in  substance, 
ample  in  detail,  and  handy  for  reference.  It  aims  at  giving  all 
English  and  Scottish  words  now  in  use,  with  their  several  signifi¬ 
cations,  reinvestigated,  reclassified,  arranged  afresh,  illustrated  by 
examples  of  their  use,  and  fortified  by  quotations,  the  derivations 
and  definitions  being  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  original 
research  and  independent  study.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Dic¬ 
tionary  is  made  to  include  a  large  number  of  obsolete  words,  likely 
to  afford  much  assistance  in  the  perusal  of  old  English  authors. 
Obsolete  spellings  and  earlier  uses  of  existing  words  have  also  been 
given,  the  latter  chronologically  arranged,  on  the  plan  adopted  in 
Little's  incomparable  work,  so  as  to  show, where  possible,  the  process 
by  which  the  present  meaning  has  come  about.  Words  which  have 
altogether  dropped  out  of  use  are  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*) ;  those 
which,  though  not  wholly  dead,  are  rarely  used,  with  an  obelus  (t). 
Besides  archaic  and  provincial  words,  special  attention  has  been 
promised  to  scientific  and  technical  terms,  many  of  which,  we  are 
told,  are  included  in  no  other  English  dictionary.  The  etymology 
of  each  word,  the  pronunciation  being  made  clear  to  the  eye  bv 
diacritical  marks,  is  the  first  point  brought  under  notice,  the  deriva¬ 
tionbeing  carried  back  from  its  immediate  source,  direct  athnity,  or 
analogous  usage  in  modern  speech  to  the  furthest  traceable  root 
in  bygone  or  primary  forms.  The  two  main  springs  are  of 
course  the  Old  English,  Early  German,  or  occasionally  Gothic  for 
words  of  a  native  stem,  and  Latin  for  those  from  a  llomance 
original.  In  the  adoption  of  pictorial  illustrations  the  work 
before  us  has  the  precedent  of  Webster’s  admirable  Dictionary, 
which  it  also  closely  resembles  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
etymology  of  words,  whilst  greatly  exceeding  it  in  bulk  by  virtue 
of  the  encyclopaedic  treatment  which  it  superadds  to  the  character 
of  a  dictionary.  Under  this  aspect  it  follows  more  closely  the 
type  of  the  German  Itealworterbuch.  It  finds  also,  to  some  extent, 
a  parallel  in  the  greatly  expanded  edition  of  Ogilvie's  Imperial 
Dictionary,  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackie  of  Edinburgh. 
We  shall  feel  an  interest  in  seeing  these  two  deserving  publications 
run  side  by  side  in  honourable  rivalry  for  the  palm  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence  and  public  favour.  The  woodcuts  in  both  are  clearly  and 
artistically  executed.  Those  in  the  English  dictionary,  by  no  means 
so  numerous  in  proportion  as  those  of  its  Scottish  rival,  or  those 
given  by  Webster,  seem  well  selected  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 
This  may  especially  be  said  of  the  llowers,  birds,  fishes,  and  other- 
natural  objects.  What  verbal  definition  or  description,  for  instance, 
could  convey  to  the  unlearned  reader  anything  like  the  idea  of  a 
Sea-anemone  which  is  given  by  a  glance  at  the  delicately-drawn 
group  of  three  or  four  typical  specimens  ?  The  Adonis,  or  pheasant’s 
eye,  might  be  looked  for  in  vain  through  many  a  meadow  or  corn¬ 
field  with  no  further  clue  to  its  identity  than  that  of  its  coining  under 
the  order  of  Crowfoots,  orRauunculacete,  “with  five  sepals  and  five 
to  ten  petals,  without  a  nectary,  stamens  and  styles  many,  fruit  con¬ 
sisting  of  numerous  awnless  achenes  grouped  in  a  short  spike  or 
head.”  The  sketch  of  the  graceful  plant,  with  its  liower  and  fruit 
showing  a  head  of  achenes,  with  a  single  aclrene  magnified,  scarcely 
needs  the  bright  scarlet  glow  of  the  original  to  stamp  upon  the  mind 
of  the  novice  in  field  botany  the  image  of  this  ornament  of  nature. 
The  picture  of  the  Argonaut  makes  clear  the  natural  attitude  as 
well  as  the  structure  of  this  elegant  eephalopod,  correcting  the 
poetic  fable,  to  which  Aristotle  first  gave  sanction,  that  the  animal 
floats  with  the  concave  side  upholding  out  its  arms  after  the  manner 
of  sails  to  catch  the  breeze.  Naturalists  teach  that  when  the  Argo¬ 
naut  floats  the  sail-shaped  arms  are  drawn  closely  to  the  sides  of 
the  shell,  and  when  the  animal  crawls,  as  here  depicted, 

*  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  •  a  New  and  Original  Work  of  Defer¬ 
ence  to  all  the  Words  in  the  English  Language,  u-ith  a  lull  Account  of  their 
Oriqin,  Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  Use.  By  Robert  Hunter,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  Mem.  Bibl.  Archaeol.  Soc.,  &c.,  assisted  iu  special  departments  by 
various  Eminent  Authorities.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Yol.  1. 
A  to  CA.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York:  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin,  &  Co. 


at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  so-called  boat  is  reversed  like  the 
shell  of  a  snail.  Another  curiosity  of  natural  history,  the 
Argyroneta,  or  silvery  spider  (from  apyvpos,  silver,  and  i^ror, 
spun,  from  vea>,  to  spin,  or,  less  probably,  heaped  up,  from 
veto,  to  heap),  is  well  illustrated  by  the  A.  aquatica,  or  diving 
species,  which  weaves  for  itself  a  singular  bell-shaped  dwelling  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  which  it  carries  down  its  prey  to 
devour  it,  holding  entangled  in  its  hairy  covering  air  enough, 
which  it  sets  free  in  bubble  after  bubble,  to  support  respiration,  as 
it  is  provided  with  lungs,  not,  like  fishes,  with  gills.  The  general 
aspect  of  Algaceoe,  or  flowerless  seaweeds,  is  clearly  to  be  made  out 
from  the  group  which  brings  before  the  eye  some  half-dozen 
varieties  of  these  graceful  feathery  forms ;  and"  the  structure  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  class  of  Acotyledonous  plants,  so  difficult  for 
the  ordinary  reader  to  grasp  from  the  lengthy  and  complex  Greek 
designation,  is  to  be  made  out  beyond  the  utmost  power  of  verbal 
definition  from  the  sketch  which  shows  together  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris,  Tuber  melanosporum,  and  Polytrichum  commune. 

In  the  course  of  recent  ritualistic  controversy  and  litigation,  how 
often  must  readers  have  been  puzzled  to  realize  what  was  meant  bv 
a  baldachin.  It  is  something  to  have  the  meaning  and  history  of 
the  word  briefly  yet  amply  set  out : — 

bal'-da-ctiin,  ftal  da-cM'-nd,  bdu' de-kin.  s.  [In  Dan.  baldakin ; 
Ger.  baldachin;  I-r.  baldaquin  ;  ,Sp.  baldaqui ;  Ital.  baldachino  =  canopy ; 
Low.  Lat.  baldachinus,  baldechinns={i)  rich  silk,  (2)  baldachin;  from 
Ital.  Buldacco,  Baldach=  Bagdad,  the  well-known  city  near  the  eastern 
limit  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  whence  the  rich  silk  used  for  covering  baldachins 
came.] 

1.  Properly :  A  rich  silk  cloth  erected  as  a  canopy  over  a  king,  a  saint, 
or  other  person  of  distinction,  to  increase  his  dignity. 

2.  Eccles.  Arch.:  A  canopy,  generally  supported  by  pillars,  but  some¬ 
times  suspended  from  above,  placed  over  an  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  not  so  much  to  protect  it  as  to  impart  to  it  additional  grace  and 
dignity. 

But  no  amount  of  description  could  give  an  idea  of  the  thing 
itself  at  all  comparable  to  a  glance  at  the  woodcut  of  the  great 
baldachino  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Iiome.  A  similar  model  in  miniature, 
we  may  add,  is  to  be  seen — the  gift  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX. — 
in  the  Italian  Church,  Hatton  Wall.  It  may  be  thought  strange 
that  the  derivation  of  “  bread  ”  should  exercise  and  divide  the 
minds  of  our  linguists  and  etymologists  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
help  for  it.  No  one,  at  least,  ventures  to  dogmatize  upon  the 
origin  of  the  familiar  word.  Many  have  rested  content  with 
tracing  it,  after  Horne  Tooke,  to  the  verb  “  to  bray  ” —  i.e.  to 
break  small,  pound,  or  grind ;  in  German  brechen,  cognate  with 
our  “break”;  A.S.  brecan  ;  in  French  broyer  ;  Old  French,  breier, 
br elder.  This  root,  with  its  manifold  forms,  may  doubtless  be  set 
down  as  onomatopoeic  in  origin,  imitating  the  sound  of  breaking. 
Mr.  Boswortk's  authority  has  of  late  turned  the  favour  of 
etymologists  towards  A.S.  bredwan,  to  brew  or  ferment,  it  being 
the  impression  that  fermentation,  not  grinding,  was  the  distinctive 
idea  under  which  the  word  got  established.  In  the  ample  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  word,  with  its  collateral  forms,  in  The  Encyclopcedic 
Dictionary,  whilst  both  lines  of  derivation  are  indicated,  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  preference  given  to  the  older  of  the  two : — 

bread  (1),  *  breed,  *  bred,  *  brede  {Eng.),  bread,  breid,  bred, 
brede  ( Scutch ),  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  bread,  breod=-o.  bit,  a  fragment,  bread  ; 
O.S.  brod ;  Icel.  braudh  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  brod;  Dut.  brood;  Ger .  brod,  brot. 
From  A.S.  breowan  =  to  brew  (Bosworth.)  From  that  verb  or  better  from 
A.S.  breotan;  imp.  breat  (Mahn.).~[ 

The  Imperial  Dictionary  has  no  more  to  say  of  its  origin  than  “  root 
doubtful,”  nor  has  Latham’s  last  edition  of  Johnson.  We  may  hope 
ere  long  to  hear  the  latest  word  of  our  most  advanced  and  approved 
experts,  now  that  the  great  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society 
is  said  to  be  within  a  measurable  distance  of  coming  to  the  light. 
Besides  the  origin  of  the  word,  much  information  touching  the 
history  and  making  of  bread  is  compressed  into  the  three  columns 
given  to  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  before  us,  with  a  good  deal 
of  practical  advice  as  to  the  processes  of  mixing,  kneading,  and 
fermenting  bread.  The  methods  of  adulteration  largely  employed 
in  the  trade  are  exposed,  and  the  test  of  genuine,  well-made,  and 
wholesome  bread  pointed  out.  Whole-meal  bread,  made  from  un¬ 
sifted  ground  wheat,  is  properly  described  as  the  only  true  brown 
bread,  being  richer  in  nutrients  than  white  bread — the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter  in  white  bread  varying  from  five  to  eight  per 
cent.,  whilst  in  whole-meal  bread  it  rises  to  fourteen  per  cent.  Not 
less  important  is  the  retention  in  unbolted  wheat  flour  of  the  phos¬ 
phates  and  silex,  so  essential  to  the  formation  and  nutrition  of  the 
bones  and  teetb.  There  is  here  simply  a  reversion  to  the  good  old 
bread  of  our  forefathers — the  modern  taste  for  soft,  spongy  white 
bread  seeking  rather  to  please  the  eye  than  to  nourish  the  body, 
the  fashion  being  specially  fostered  by  the  bakers  of  Paris  and 
Vienna.  Finding  leaven,  to  our  surprise,  defined  as  “  a  mixture  of 
flour  and  potatoes  and  water,  kept  in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to 
ferment,”  we  can  but  ask  what  and  where  was  leaven  through  the 
long  ages  from  the  dawn  of  history  till  the  discovery  of  Virginia  ? 
If  it  was  not  to  be  made  without  potatoes  Moses  might  have 
spared  himself  many  a  restriction  upon  the  indulgence  iu  leavened 
bread. 

It  may  be  thought  safe  to  derive  “  breeze  ”  from  the  French 
brise,  although  some  doubt  may  be  suggested  by  brisa  Sp.  and 
briza  Port.  =  the  north-east  wind,  and  bresza  Ital.  =  a  cold  wind. 
Brise  may  well  express  the  gentle  air  that  ruffles  or  breaks  the 
water.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  is 
not  of  old  usage  in  French.  It  was  not  introduced,  says  Littre, 
into  the  Academy’s  Dictionary  till  the  year  1762.  He  describes 
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the  word  as  d'origine  inconnu,  and  suggests  for  it  a  connexion 
with  the'  Gaelic  bris,  allied  to  “  bruise,”  which  in  turn  opens  up 
not  a  few  suggestive  connexions.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  limiting 
the  lines  of  relationship  which  are  to  he  drawn  out  when  words 
are  traced  hack  to  their  earliest  assignable  source.  Nearly  allied  to 
the  family  just  noticed  we  have  yet  another  group,  of  which  the 
simple  sound  expressed  by  the  word  “  break  ”  is  the  common 
parent : — 

breach,  •*  foresee,  *  breche  (Eng.),  *  brache  (Scotch),  s.  &  a. 
[A.S.  hrice,  hryce,  brece,  gehricc  =  n  breaking;  Sw.  brack  =  a  breach  ;  Dan. 
b'iih;  Dut.  breuk ;  Ger.  bruch  =  a  breaking,  a  rupture;  Fr.  bris  =  a  break¬ 
ing  ;  breche  (see  A.,  I.,  3  d)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  brecha ;  Ital.  breccia.  Breccia, 
Break.] 

Another  variant  from  the  same  root  is  “  brake,”  German,  braclie ; 
L.  German,  brake ;  Dutch,  braalt ,  an  instrument  in  the  first  place  for 
making  flax  or  hemp,  afterwards  for  training  horses,  for  torturing— 
as  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — for  harrowing  the  ground,  and  later 
on  for  checking  the  speed  of  machinery.  Of  archaic  words,  which 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  work,  we  may  note  a  quaint  ex¬ 
ample  in  Bread-lin-gis,  an  adverb  for  which  Bannatyne’s  Journal 
is  quoted — “  and  straik  ane  of  them  breadlingis  with  liis  sword” — 
where  the  word,  we  need  scarcely  say,  has  no  connexion  with  the 
staff  of  life,  but  comes  from  the  old  Scotch  “  bread”  =  broad,  with 
suffix  - lingis  —  ling,  like.  Hardly  anybody,  it  may  be,  needs  to  he 
told  what  a  belfry  is.  But  many  a  one  will  he  surprised  to  be 
told  that  in  point  of  etymology  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  bells, 
the  word  coming  to  us  from  the  French  beffroi ,  O.F.  belefroi, 
belfroi,  beffroit,  &c.,  Low  Latin  belfredus ,  verfredus,  a  watch-tower, 
from  the  German  bercvrit,  bervrit,  and  this  from  bergan,  to 
protect,  and  fridu  =  a  tower,  connected  with  friede  (peace).  It  is 
only  by  samples,  and  those  limited  in  number,  that  we  can  pretend 
to  give  any  notion  of  the  scope  and  value  of  such  a  work  as  a 
dictionary.  But  neither  is  it  needful  to  get  through  a  whole 
cheese  in  order  to  give  a  report  of  its  flavour. 


THE  VISIONS  OF  ENGLAND.* 

MU.  PALGRAVE  is  so  admirable  and  practised  a  judge 
of  poetry  that  a  critic  cannot  approach  his  poetic 
works  without  diffidence.  If  any  one  knows  what  is  light,  it  is 
Mr.  Palgrave,  and  if  his  verses  do  not  always  seem  to  us  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  qualities  which  he  would  commend  in  those  of  another, 
we  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  our  own  judgment  may  be  in 
fault.  The  task  Mr.  Palgrave  has  set  himself  is  one  in  which  it  is 
no  discredit  not  always  to  have  been  successful,  for  it  almost  exceeds  j 
the  scope  of  human  powers.  He  has  attempted  to  write  an  epic  j 
of  England,  if  we  can  call  that  an  epic  which  is  judiciously  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  lyrics.  His  endeavour,  as  he  says,  has 
been 

to  revert  to  tf  -  earlier  and  more  natural  conditions  of  poetry,  and  to  offer — 
not  a  continuous  narrative,  not  poems  on  every  critical  moment  or  con¬ 
spicuous  name  in  our  long  annals — but  single  lyrical  pictures  of  such  load¬ 
ing  or  typical  characters  and  scenes  in  English  history,  and  only  such,  as 
have  seemed  tome  amenable  to  a  strictly  poetical  treatment.  Poetry,  not 
History,  has  hence  been  my  first  and  last  aim,  or,  perhaps,  I  might  define 
it,  history  for  poetry’s  sake.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  striven  to  keep 
throughout  as  closely  to  absolute  historical  truth  in  the  design  and  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  pieces  as  the  exigencies  of  poetry  permit. 

To  Mr.  Palgrave’s  conscientious  and  careful  endeavour  to  say 
nothing  that  is  not  true,  or,  at  least,  that  is  not  founded  on  the 
best  possible  evidence,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  hold  that,  if  he  had  been  more  of  a  partisan,  he  would 
have  been  more  successful  as  a  poet.  What  moves  us  in  poetry 
is  a  certain  energy  of  passion,  and  even  a  certain  blindness  to 
modifying  conditions;  both  of  them  qualities  which  Mr.  Palgrave 
has  occasionally  found  it  necessary  to  discard.  The  poetic  loss, 
not  compensated  for  by  historic  gain,  is  particularly  manifest  in 
his  poems  on  various  events  and  characters  in  that  debatable 
land — the  seventeenth  century.  Looking  back  at  other  poems 
which  deal  with  the  Rebellion,  with  Charles  and  Cromwell,  and 
Strafford  and  Pym,  which  do  we  find  to  be  those  that  move  us  as 
poetry  ought  to  move  us  P  Surely  the  partisan  poems — verses  in 
which  the  writer  sees  nothing  but  good  on  his  own  side,  nothing 
but  evil  on  the  other — are  the  successful  lays.  Our  own  political 
opinions  are  set  aside  when  we  read  Marvell’s  Ode  on  Cromwell, 
which,  with  all  its  comparative  justice  and  balance,  finds  in  its 
hero  a  hero  indeed.  Without  change  of  political  mood,  we  are 
thoroughly  fired  by  Mr.  Browning’s  Kentish  Sir  Byng,  who  j 
“stood* for  his  king  ”  like  a  gallant  gentleman;  or  by  Macaulay’s  I 
description  of  the  Roundhead  charge  on  “  the  ranks  of  the 
accurst.”  Mr.  Palgrave  looks  at  things  much  more  closely,  with, 
we  fear,  the  inevitable  result  that  his  verse  loses  as  poetry  what 
it  gains  as  criticism.  “  After  Chalgrove  Fight,”  or  “  In  an  Oxford 
Churchyard,”  we  do  not  want  to  hear  that  Cromwell  was 
“  Philistia’s  child  and  chief.”  This  historical  judgment,  expressed 
in  the  slang  of  the  day,  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  out  of  place  beside  the  grave  of  Falkland.  Again,  the 
poem  on  Cromwell  (“  The  Return  of  Law  ”)  is  most  subtly 
designed,  and  the  hostile  judgment  tempered,  for  “mortal  failure 
has  tears.”  Yet  we  can  scarcely  endure  to  have  it  said  in  poetry 
of  Cromwell, 

Catlike  he  bridles,  and  purrs  about  God ;  but  within  are  the  claws  ; 

*  The  Visions  of  England.  By  Francis  T.  Palgrave,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1881. 


and  more  in  this  satirical  strain,  which  matches  ill  with  such  fine 
lines  as : — 

For  he  leant  o’er  his  own  deep  soul,  oracular ;  over  the  pit 

As  the  Pythia  throned  her  of  old,  where  the  rock  in  Delphi  was  split : 

And  the  vapour  and  echo  within  he  mis-held  for  divine  ;  and  the  land 

Heard  and  obey’d,  unwillingly  willing,  the  voice  of  command. 

It  Is  a  curious  thing  that  while  genuine  ringing  partisan  poems 
on  either  side  do  affect  a  reader,  of  whatever  party  he  maybe,  merely 
as  poetry  should  do,  Mr.  Palgrave’s  balanced  and  measured  praise 
and  dispraise  somehow  stir  our  partisan  feelings,  and  we  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  argue  rather  than  to  appreciate.  Perhaps  we  may  infer 
that  the  poetry  of  history  should  be  treated  in  a  spirit  less  care¬ 
fully  historical.  It  is  not  that  the  “  Return  of  Law,”  “  After 
Chalgrove  Fight,”  and  “  In  an  Oxfordshire  Churchyard  ”  are  not 
interesting,  and  well  worthy  to  be  read  and  pondered  over.  But 
in  song  we  prefer,  we  admit,  the  frank  partisanship  of 
Homer,  always  determined,  as  Johnson  would  have  said, 
that  “  the  dogs  of  Trojans  shall  never  have  the  best  of 
it.”  From  lays  thus  critical,  and  opinions  thus  balanced,  one 
turns  with  pleasure  to  the  perfect  simplicity  and  spontaneity  of 
another  “  vision  ”  of  the  seventeenth  century,  “  The  Captive 
Child,”  Elizabeth,  second  child  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta-Maria. 
Mr.  Millais’s  picture  of  the  Princess  in  her  captivity  will  probably 
be  remembered  by  many  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  readers : — 

As  in  her  infant  hour  she  took 
In  her  hand  the  pictured  book 
Where  Christ  beneath  the  scourger  bow’d, 

Crying  “  O  poor  man  !  ”  aloud, 

And  in  baby  tender  pain 
Kiss’d  the  page,  and  kiss’d  again, 

While  the  happy  father  smiled 
On  his  sweet  warin-hearted  child  ; 

— So  now  to  him,  in  Carisbrook  lone, 

All  her  tenderness  has  flown. 

— Statue-still  and  statue-fair 
Now  the  low  wind  may  lift  her  hair, 

Motionless  in  lip  and  limb  ; 

E’en  the  fearful  moose  may  skim 
O’er  the  window-sill,  nor  stir 
From  the  crumb  at  sight  of  her  ; 

Through  the  lattice  unheard  float 
Summer  blackbird's  evening  note ; — 

E’en  the  sullen  foe  would  bless 
That  pale  utter  gentleness. 

— Eyes  of  heaven,  that  pass  and  peep, 

Do  not  question  if  she  sleep  ! 

She  has  no  abiding  here, 

She  is  past  the  starry  sphere  ; 

Kneeling  with  the  children  sweet 
At  the  palm-wreatlied  altar’s  feet  ; 

— Innocents  who  died  like  thee, 

Heaven-ward  through  man’s  cruelty, 

To  the  love-smiles  of  their  Lord 
Borne  through  pain  and  fire  and  sword. 

We  bave  said  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Palgrave’s  historical  con¬ 
scientiousness  has  not  always  befriended  his  poetical  success.  But 
he  has  had  to  contend  with  another  difficulty,  too  strong,  we  fear, 
for  any  poet.  Many  of  his  pieces  are  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  most  stirring  events,  especially  with  great  battles.  They  are, 
in  fact,  war-poems.  Now  we  almost  doubt  whether,  with  excep¬ 
tions  easily  numbered,  poems  of  this  kind  can  be  written  well,  except 
in  the  very  glow  of  victory,  or  in  the  very  bitterness  of  defeat. 
And  even  then,  perfect  examples  of  such  poetry  are  excessively 
rare.  A  collection  of  successful  English  poems  of  battle  would 
make  but  a  slim  volume.  How  few  they  are  a  glance  at  the 
Golden  Treasury  will  reveal.  Several  of  them,  perhaps  the  majo¬ 
rity,  like  “  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  “  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,”  “  Hohenlinden,”  “  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,”  were 
written  when  the  events  were  yet  hot  in  the  hearts  of  men.  We 
all  know  in  what  mood  Rouget  de  Lisle  composed  “  The  Mar¬ 
seillaise,”  and  Alfred  de  Musset  wrote  his  lyric  on  the  Rhine. 
Good  and  stirring  poems  of  this  class  have  also,  no  doubt, 
been  written  long  after  the  event,  like  Mr.  Tennyson’s  ballad 
of  “  The  Revenge,”  Mr.  Browning’  “  Herve  Riel,”  and  Drayton’s 
“  Agincourt,”  or,  from  the  defeated  side,  the  song  of  “  The 
Flowers  o’  the  Forest.”  But,  on  the  whole,  the  heat  of  actual 
excitement  seems  almost  necessary,  if  a  poet  who  sings  of  Inker- 
mann,  or  Senlac,  or  Zutpheu,  is  really  to  be  inspired.  Mr.  Palgrave 
has  necessarily  had  but  little  to  inspire  him  in  the  recent  history 
of  England.  Hamilton's  charge  on  the  Afghan  guns,  when  he  alone 
attacked  the  murderers  of  Cavagnari,  might  have  given  Mr.  Palgrave 
a  subject ;  or  Forbes’s  rush  against  three  thousand  Ghazis,  when 
the  Etonian  and  one  sergeant  ran  fifty  yards  ahead  of  their  regi¬ 
ment  into  a  dense  mass  of  swordsmen,  might  have  suggested  a 
theme.  But  Mr.  Palgrave  touches  on  no  battles  later  than  Inker- 
mann,  and  therefore  necessarily  lacks  what  we  venture  to  consider 
an  almost  indispensable  source  of  vivid  poetry,  the  inspiration  of 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Among  a  number  of  battle-pieces, 
we  think  “  Sidney  at  Zutpken  ”  decidedly  the  most  successful,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  because  the  memory  of  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaklava  is  still  sufficiently  near  us  to  inspire  the 
poet  of  a  similar  feat  of  war : — 

Red  walls  of  Zutphen  behind  ;  before  them,  Spain  in  her  might : — 

0 !  ’tis  not  war,  but  a  game  of  heroic  boyish  delight ! 

For  on,  like  a  bolt-head  of  steel,  go  the  fifty,  dividing  their  way, 

Through  the  brown  mail-shirts,  and  over,— Farnese’s  choicest  array  ; 

Over  and  through,  and  the  curtel-axe  flashes,  the  plumes  in  their  pride 

Sink  like  the  larch  to  the  hewer,  a  death-mown  avenue  wide : 

While  the  foe  in  his  stubbornness  flanks  them  and  bars  them,  with 
merciless  aim 

Shooting  from  musket  and  snker  a  scornful  death-tongue  of  flame. 
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As  in  an  autumn  afar,  the  Six  Hundred  in  Chersonese  hew’d 
Their  road  through  a  host,  for  their  England  and  honour’s  sake  wasting 


their  blood, 

Foolishness  wiser  than  wisdom  !— So  these,  since  Azincourt  morn, 

First  showing  the  world  the  calm  opon-eved  rashness  of  Englishmen 
bom  ! 

Mr.  Palgrave’s  poems  touch  on  such  an  immense  variety  of 
topics — giving  the  most  careless  reader  a  novel  and  powerful  im¬ 
pression  of  the  richness  of  the  story  of  England — that  we  cannot 
attempt  to  criticize  them  all  in  detail.  He  is  most  successful,  we 
think,  when  his  scenes  are  peaceful  and  his  measures  simple  and 
not  unfamiliar.  The  number  and  variety  of  his  measures  are,  in¬ 
deed,  more  than  almost  any  poet  could  hope  to  manage  with 
unvarying  success,  for  every  writer — except  such  masters  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  Victor  Hugo  and  Mr.  Swinburne — has  but  a  few  rhythms 
and  metres  of  which  he  is  perfectly  master.  Among  Mr. 
Palgrave's  successes  we  reckon  “  A  Danish  Barrow,”  of  which  we 
can  only  afford  space  for  two  detached  stanzas :  — 

Lie  still,  old  Dane,  below  thy  heap  1 
— A  sturdy-back  and  sturdy-limb, 

AVhoe’er  he  was,  I  warrant  him 
Upon  whose  mound  the  single  sheep 
Drowses  and  tinkles  in  the  sun, 

Within  the  narrow  vale  alone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  thou, — thy  very  name  is  lost  ! 

The  peasant  only  knows  that  here 
Bold  Alfred  scoop’d  thy  flinty  bier. 

And  pray’d  a  foeman’s  prayer,  and  tost 
His  auburn  head,  and  said  “One  more 
Of  England’s  foes  guards  England’s  shore.” 

Another  piece,  full  of  quiet  charm,  is  “  At  Bemerton,”  a  monody 
on  the  memory  of  Herbert,  “  His  memory  is  Peace,  and  peace  is 
here.”  It  is  hardly  possible  but  that  “  Simplicity  ”  (Reynolds  to 
his  little  model  Tkeophila)  should  be  a  general  favourite ;  and 
many  people  will  learn  for  the  first  time  from  “  The  Childless 
Mother  ”  the  pathos  hidden  by  the  commonplace  figure  of  Queen 
Anne: — 

0  the  little  footsteps 
On  the  nursery  floor  1 
Lispings  light  and  laughter 
1  shall  hear  no  more  1 
Eyes  that  gleam’d  at  waking 
Through  their  silken  bars  ; 

Starlike  eyes  of  children, 

Now  beyond  the  stars  1 

Where  the  murder’d  Mary 
Waits  the  rising  sign. 

They  are  laid  in  darkness. 

Little  lambs  of  mine. 

OdIv  this  can  comfort : 

Safe  from  earthly  harms 
Christ  the  Saviour  holds  them 
In  his  loving  arms. 

The  Visions  of  England  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  book  for  the  large 
public,  for  all  Englishmen  who  love  poetry  and  their  country. 
This  being  so,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
too  frequently  introduced  allusions  scarcely  intelligible  except  to 
scholars.  It  is  easy,  and  perhaps  not  unnatural,  to  object  to  such 
expressions  as  “  Mund’s  Erin-eloquent  eyes,”  and  the  address  to 
Mary  Stuart  as 

O  too-too  woman,  untimely  born.” 

“  Too-too  women  ”  are  indeed  the  children  of  our  own  age,  and 
would  have  been  sadly  out  of  place  in  the  days  of  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  But  we  prefer  to  turn  from  verbal  fault-finding  to  such 
passages  as  that  which  describes  how  Richard  of  the  Lion-Heart, 
for  all  his  conquests, 

Yet  never  saw  the  vast  Imperial  dome, 

Nor  the  thrice  Holy  Tomb  : — 

• — As  that  great  vision  of  the  hidden  Grail 
By  bravest  knights  of  old 
Unseen  : — save  only  of  pure  Parcivale. 

Patriotism  is  not  now  so  common  or  popular  a  virtue  as  to  make 
Mr.  Palgrave’s  book  a  needless  reminder  of  all  that  England  has 
been  and  is,  and  of  all  that  her  children  owe  to  such  a  mother. 


YOUNG  JAPAN.* 

IT  will  not  be  the  fault  of  book-makers  if  the  present  generation 
of  Englishmen  does  not  know  as  much  about  the  revolution 
in  Japan  as  about  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  First  of  all,  we  had 
Mr.  Adams’s  bulky  volume  on  the  subject ;  then  followed,  among 
others,  Sir  R.  Alcock’s  Capital  of  the  Tycoon ,  Griffis's  Empire  of 
the  Mikado,  Mouncey’s  Satsuma  Rebellion,  Sir  E.  Reed's  Japan, 
Miss  Bird’s  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  and  now  we  are  called  upon 
to  face  Mr.  Black’s  imposing-looking  work.  No  doubt  the  subject 
is  a  tempting  one.  There  is  so  much  that  is  new,  strange,  and 
attractive  about  the  people  and  country,  with  just  enough  spice  of 
danger  to  add  a  piquancy  to  life  in  their  midst,  that  the  desire  of 
those  who  may  have  made  Japan  their  home  to  pour  the  tale3  of 
their  novel  experiences  into  our  ears  should  not  be  a  matter  for 
surprise.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Black,  and  for  any  who  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  him,  the  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  threshed 

*  Young  Japan,  Yokohama,  and  Yedn:  a  Narrative  of  the  Settlement 
and  the  City  from  the  Signing  of  the  Treaties  in  1858  to  the  Close  of  the 
Year  1879.  lYith  a  Glance  at  the  Progress  of  Japan  during  a  period  of 
Twenty-one  Years.  By  John  B.  Black.  2  vols.  London:  Triibner  & 
Co.  1880. 


out  that  there  is  now  not  a  grain  of  anything  new  left  in  it.  Like 
everything  else  in  Japan,  the  whole  course  of  recent  events  has 
been  performed  in  public.  There  was  never  any  attempt  made  to 
conceal  who  were  the  real  wire-pullers  or  what  were  the  objects 
they  desired  to  bring  about.  The  cacoethes  scribendi,  common  to 
all  Japanese,  which  induced  the  Mikado  and  Shogun,  with  their 
official  supporters,  to  put  on  record  every  move  in  the  game 
effectually  dissipated  any  approach  to  mystery.  Later  historians 
have  therefore  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  the  accounts  of  their 
predecessors ;  and,  iu  fact,  in  Mr.  Adams’s  and  Mr.  Mouncey’s 
works  will  be  found  all  the  main  points  which  have  been  amplified 
and  re-told  so  often  since. 

Mr.  Black  takes  pains  to  assure  us  that  his  book  makes  no  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  dignity  of  history,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  an 
aversion.  lie  evidently  considers  it  necessary  that  history  should 
be  written  in  an  unreadable  style ;  and  he  claims  for  his  volumes 
the  advantage  that  the  introduction  of  personal  reminiscences  has 
given  them  “  a  sweetness  and  light”  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  been  without.  This  is  a  question  of  taste,  and  possibly 
“  some  old  resident  of  Yokohama  of  the  early  days  ”  may  con¬ 
sider  the  introduction  of  the  following  passage  a  subject  for  con¬ 
gratulation  ;  but  we  do  not.  After  dwelling  at  very  full  length 
on  the  deplorable  murder  of  Mr.  Richardson,  a  “  personal  remi¬ 
niscence”  suddenly  occurs  to  the  author;  and,  without  any 
kind  of  explanation,  he  takes  us  into  his  confidence  iu  these 
words : — 

The  autumn  race  meeting  took  place  on  the  1st  and  2nd  August.  Mr. 
Morrison  had  but  one  pony  entered,  and  he  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  now 
that  the  game  little  pony  Batavia,  that  held  its  own  against  all  comers  for 
so  many  meetings,  first  showed  the  mettle  that  was  in  him.  He  won  easily 
everything  he  went  for. 

Such  interpolations  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  few  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  Yokohama  Hongs  in  bygone  days;  but  to  most  of 
those  who  take  up  Mr.  Black’s  volumes  they  are  utterly  meaning¬ 
less,  and  considerably  reduce  the  interest  which  may  reasonably  be 
taken  in  a  record  of  the  history  of  Japan  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  For,  though  the  story  has  been  repeatedly  told,  there  are 
always  some  people  to  whom  it  is  a  revelation  ;  and  these  would 
undoubtedly  prefer  to  have  it  undiluted  by  Mr.  Black’s  personal 
reminiscences. 

To  the  student  of  history  the  wondrous  change  which  has  come 
over  the  political  and  social  system  of  Japan  during  the  last  two 
decades  must  always  be  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Great  constitutional 
changes  in  a  couutry  are  generally,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  case 
of  Japan,  we  should  have  said  invariably,  brought  about  by  slow 
processes,  and  in  obedience  to  the  tacit  or  declared  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  population.  But  in  Japan  the  dicta  of  a  handful 
of  officials  were  sufficient,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  to 
convert  a  semi-deified  sovereign,  who  was  too  sacred  to  be  gazed 
upon  and  too  god-like  to  take  a  personally  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  into  a  dapper,  inquisitive  monarch,  equally 
ready  to  review  fleets,  marshal  armies,  or  receive  foreign  diplo¬ 
matists  ;  to  sweep  .away  his  Maire  du  Palais  and  the  whole  array 
of  feudal  princes  who  divided  the  empire  between  them ;  and 
to  disestablish  the  only  form  of  religion  which  had  any  hold 
whatever  on  the  mind  of  the  people.  When  it  is  added  that  all 
this  was  effected  iu  direct  opposition  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  feudatories  and  people  concerned,  and  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  European  institutions,  which  the  entire  population,  from  the 
Mikado  downwards,  had  always  affected  to  despise,  we  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  before  us  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  History  of 
Japan,  says,  that,  “  when  the  foreigner  appeared  on  the  scene, 
everything  was  already  ripe  for  a  revolution  ”  ;  but  no  one  outside 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  would,  in  their  wildest  dreams,  have  imagined 
the  extent  of  the  changes  that  were  about  to  be  effected,  or  the 
direction  which  they  were  destined  to  take.  The  feudal  system, 
with  all  its  accompaniments  of  privileged  classes  and  large  and  in¬ 
dependent  local  forces,  was  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  mind 
as  anything  could  be  in  that  shallow  soil.  And  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  people,  be  their  faults  what  they  may,  are  brave, 
impetuous,  and  warlike,  and  that  the  country  was  overrun  by  the 
armed  retainers  of  the  various  daimios,  whose  interests  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  as  a  class  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  old  order  ot' 
things,  we  can  only  be  surprised  that  the  resistance  to  the  new 
constitution  was  so  feeble,  and  that  the  assaults  on  foreigners,  the 
political  assassinations,  and  the  local  outbreaks  were  not  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  more  numerous  than  they  were. 

In  everyday  life  we  meet  people  who  have  a  profound  distrust 
of  themselves — their  tastes,  their  opinions,  and  their  knowledge — 
and  who  desire  always  to  take  others  stronger  than  themselves  as 
models  for  imitation.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Japanese  as  a  nation.  The  constitution  which  they  threw  over 
with  so  light  a  heart  had  served  them  for  many  centuries, 
the  people  were  contented  under  its  sway,  and  the  country  was 
fairly  prosperous ;  but  the  instant  it  was  brought  into  contrast 
with  foreign  institutions,  its  supporters  and  those  whom  it  had 
benefited  and  protected  became  heartily  ashamed  of  it.  Without 
waiting  to  see  whether  it  might  be  modified  or  reformed,  they 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  thrown  overboard,  and 
a  false  shame  even  prompted  the  desire  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
the  country  until  all  traces  of  the  old  order  of  things  should  be 
swept  away.  A  despatch  addressed  to  the  Tycoon  b y  the  Mikado, 
dated  1863,  in  which  an  order  is  given  for  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners,  ends  with  these  words  : — “You  may  let  them  (i.e.  the- 
foreigners)  entertain  a  slight  hope  that  Kanagawa  will  be  re- 
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opened  at  some  future  period;  for  the  Daimios  say  that  Japan  will 
be  able  to  receive  foreigners  without  blushing  in  six  or  seven 
years.” 

The  same  false  shame  may  very  probably  be  the  cause  of  the 
restrictions  which  even  now  hamper  the  right  of  foreigners  to 
travel  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Miss  Bird  has  shown  us 
that  there  are  still  parts  of  Japan  where  the  presence  of  the  new 
civilization  is  made  known  only  by  the  increased  financial  burdens 
entailed  by  its  adoption ;  where  the  people  are  poor,  degraded, 
and  untaught ;  and  where  the  conditions  of  existence  are  as  unlike 
those  prevailing  in  Yedo  as  life  in  an  obscure  Turkish  village 
is  unlike  that  to  be  enjoyed  in  Paris  or  London.  The  same 
lady  tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  she  was  an  unwill¬ 
ing  spectator  of  a  scene  of  wretched  degradation,  her  Japanese 
servant  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  burst  into  tears  at  the 
idea  of  a  foreigner  witnessing  his  countryman’s  disgrace.  This 
feeling  would  be  highly  commendable  were  the  sense  of  shame 
aroused  by  the  misconduct  of  his  countrymen,  and  not  by 
the  fear  of  being  laughed  at  by  the  foreigner.  But  the  conduct 
of  this  man  is  typical  of  that  of  the  officials  throughout  the 
late  reforms.  Old  manners  and  customs,  dress  and  habits, 
which,  judged  by  the  native  standards,  were  perfectly  un¬ 
objectionable,  became  in  their  eyes  ridiculous  and  indecent 
directly  they  proved  to  be  so  considered  by  the  foreigner. 
The  natives  of  India  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  wear  pantaloons 
and  frock-coats  because  it  is  the  custom  of  Englishmen  to  do  so, 
neither  do  Chinamen  cast  aside  their  baggy  trousers  or  cut  off 
their  queues  at  the  sight  of  the  closer  fitting  clothes  and  short-cut 
hair  of  the  “  outer  barbarian.”  Nor  was  there  any  reason  why 
the  Japanese  should  be  ashamed  of  their  political  and  social  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  there  is  a  spirit  of  unrest  among  the  people,  with  a 
want  of  discrimination  in  their  zeal  for  reform,  which  is  rapidly 
robbing  the  country  of  many  of  its  attractions  and  artistic  de¬ 
lights.  We  would  rather  that  the  Jinrikisha  men  had  continued 
to  work  in  the  undress  of  Indian  coolies  than  that  the  artists 
should  have  exchanged  their  magnificent  colours  for  indifferent 
European  paints;  and  we  could  almost  have  borne  with  other 
questionable  customs  of  the  country  rather  than  that  the  workers 
in  ivory  and  enamel  should  have  exchanged  their  old  ex¬ 
quisite  style  of  work  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  gewgaws 
for  the  European  market.  But  the  tendency  of  the  Japanese 
mind  is  to  imitate  a  chosen  model  in  everything,  whether  it 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  For  the  time  being  all  that 
is  European  is  right,  and  therefore  all  that  is  Japanese  is 
wrong.  At  the  present  moment  the  position  of  the  country  pre¬ 
sents  strange  contradictions.  While  every  young  man  of  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  education  has  at  his  lingers’-ends  Wheaton's 
International  Law  and  the  works  of  Mill  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  travel  beyond  certain  prescribed 
limits,  many  of  the  commonest  laws  of  political  economy  are 
systematically  violated,  and  except  in  the ‘‘show”  parts  of  the 
Empire  the  people  are  left  in  their  former  ignorance  and  in  more 
than  their  former  poverty.  If  it  were  not  that  experience  has 
taught  us  that  any  move  on  the  political  chessboard  is  possible, 
the  Imperial  edict  which  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  been 
issued,  commanding  that  the  introduction  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  postponed  until  the  year  1890  would  be  a  matter 
of  surprise.  There  is  about  the  mandate  a  flavour  of  the  old 
regime,  and  a  dragooning  of  public  opinion,  which  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  very  advanced  professions  of  the  Government. 

These  are  probably  some  of  the  considerations  which  will  occur 
to  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Black's  volumes.  Another 
will  possibly  be,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them  might  with 
advantage  have  been  reduced  by  one-half.  The  author  has  allowed 
his  taste  for  newspaper  cuttings  to  run  riot,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  introduced  much  that  is  utterly  uninteresting,  and  has 
given  a  disjointed  and  jerky  tone  to  his  pages. 


THE  DUTCH  COUSIN.* 

DUTCH  COUSIN  resembles  a  Dutch  picture  iriasmuch  as 
great  care  and  thought  have  evidently  been  bestowed  on  it. 
In  fact  the  plot  is  only  too  intricate ;  and  though  the  author  has 
grasped  the  threads  and  succeeds  ultimately  in  disentangling  them, 
the  various  incidents  are  so  involved  as  to  task,  and  almost  over¬ 
task,  the  reader’s  attention.  Three  kinsmen  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  and  all  bearing  the  distinguished  patronymic  of  Gordon, 
exercise  a  baleful  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  heroine.  Two  of 
them  die  or  disappear  ;  there  is  a  mystery  hanging  over  her  birth 
and  parentage  ;  and  when  she  is  claimed  for  a  time  by  the  third 
as  his  child,  it  turns  out,  after  all,  that  she  has  been  the  victim  of 
a  deception.  We  know,  of  course,  that  all  will  come  right  in  the 
end,  but  for  long  the  beautiful  Mara  Gordon  seems  destined  to  be 
the  sport  of  capricious  fate.  She  is  an  heiress  and  no  heiress.  She 
inherits  a  couple  of  handsome  fortunes  which  a  sensitive  conscience 
prevents  her  spending.  She  doubts — and  doubts  rightly,  as  it 
appears — whether  the  properties  bequeathed  really  belong  to 
her;  and  so  she  has  to  support  the  odious  imputation  of  being 
miserly  and  selfish,  although  she  is  naturally  generous  and  the 
soul  of  disinterestedness.  She  would  have  felt  the  misconception 
more,  had  she  not  been  worried  by  her  love-troubles,  for  the 
secrets  that  are  the  key  to  her  apparently  eccentric  behaviour 
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separate  her  from  the  man  who  is  the  master  of  her  heart.  The 
novel  is  a  story  of  character  as  well  as  of  incident,  and  Mara’s 
character,  as  it  comes  out  in  her  trials,  has  been  worked  out  with 
considerable  skill.  She  has  courage  as  well  as  tenderness,  and 
has  ample  opportunities  of  showing  both.  Yet  the  author, 
although  she  delineates  a  bewitching  heroine,  does  not  fall  into 
the  fault  of  making  her  perfection.  Mara  makes  friends  wherever 
she  goes,  so  that  she  has  no  want  of  sympathy  or  help  in  her 
sorrows ;  and  there  are  a  couple  of  highly  eligible  lovers  who 
would  gladly  lend  their  shoulders  to  bear  her  burdens.  But 
although  the  girl  is  all  that  is  good  and  sweet,  she  shows  the 
natural  shortcomings  of  her  years  and  temperament.  She  is  selfish, 
not  from  calculation  or  instinct,  as  her  maligners  supposed,  but 
from  heedlessness.  She  wins  a  nobly  disinterested  love  and  rejects 
it,  partly  because  she  does  not  care  for  the  gentleman,  but 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  disparity  of  age.  That  inequality  of 
age  was  in  itself  an  excellent  reason,  as  no  one  is  more 
ready  to  recognize  than  the  modest  suitor  whose  hopes  are  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  while  he  appears,  by  a  sustained  etlort  of  seif- 
control,  to  forget  what  passed  between  them,  she  forgets  in  reality, 
or  scarcely  feels  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Rolf  Graham  is  set  to  fetch 
and  carry,  without  having  the  reward  of  his  generous  abnegation 
in  the  shape  even  of  due  appreciation.  That  girlish  thoughtless¬ 
ness  of  Mara's  is  a  clever  touch  of  art,  for  it  makes  the  engaging 
heroine  all  the  more  lifelike,  while  it  brings  into  bolder  and 
brighter  relief  the  masculine  beauties  of  Mr.  Graham's  character. 
And  the  novel  is  full  of  movement.  We  may  say,  indeed, 
that  the  scenes  are  panoramic,  so  quickly  do  they  succeed  each 
other,  and  so  often  are  they  shifted.  They  are  chiefly  dis¬ 
tributed  between  Scotland  and  Holland;  but  in  the  rapid  and 
sensational  course  of  the  story  we  pay  visits  to  many  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  are  transported  to  South  Africa  and  the 
Australian  colonies  as  well.  For  Mara’s  many  friends  belong 
mainly  to  the  wealthy  and  travelling  classes,  and  they  hire 
villas  on  the  Swiss  lakes  and  palaces  in  Rome,  while  neces¬ 
sarily  sojourning  between  times  at  innumerable  fashionable 
hotels.  Not  that  we  complain  of  this,  for  the  author  is  evidently 
familiar  with  the  Continent,  and  she  can  dash  in  from  memory  an 
effective  background  to  the  groups  of  figures  she  is  setting  in 
motion.  And,  what  is  more  seldom  the  case  with  English 
novelists,  we  presume  she  knows  something  of  Continental  life  as 
well ;  for  we  remember  reviewing  favourably  on  a  former  occasion 
the  lively  volume  she  wrote  on  Life  in  a  German  Village. 

The  story  opens  in  the  old  Dutch  mansion  near  Utrecht,  from 
which  Mara  has  drawn  her  parentage  on  the  mother's  side.  The  old 
Red  House,  with  its  massive  brick  architecture,  its  tiled  courts  sur¬ 
rounded  by  spacious  outbuildings,  and  its 'trim  gardens  blazing  with 
colour,  might  have  seemed  to  associate  itself  rather  with  prosaic 
respectability  than  romance.  But  one  of  the  heads  of  the  wealthy 
mercantile  firm  of  the  Von  Meynhorsts  had  shown  himself 
eccentric  in  more  ways  than  one.  Having  devoted  himself  to 
abstruse  learning  in  place  of  money-getting,  and  having  left 
science  for  the  countiDg-house  under  a  sense  of  duty,  he  landed  in 
a  melancholy  love-match  under  singular  circumstances.  Mastered 
by  an  overpowering  passion,  he  married  a  beautiful  Spanish  girl, 
in  spite  of  a  discouraging  consultation  with  her  family  physician. 
Amara  was  doomed  to  an  early  grave  by  an  incurable  malady,  and 
he  knew  that  their  wedded  happiness  must  be  measured  by  years 
at  the  utmost.  The  inevitable  shock  he  expected  killed  his  bride 
rather  sooner  than  later,  and  she  bequeathed  her  disease  to  their 
only  daughter.  That  child,  when  grown  to  womanhood,  eloped, 
under  rather  discreditable  and  suspicious  circumstances,  to  become 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  Ghetwynd’s  heroine,  who  was  christened  Mara, 
after  her  mother  and  grandmother,  by  a  sentimental  but  suitable 
abbreviation.  The  mystery  attaching  to  Mara’s  parentage  is  the 
influence  that  rules  her  emotional  girlhood,  impelling  her  on 
a  settled  line  of  conduct  that  is  often  foolish  and  sometimes  seems 
unfeeling.  She  knows  that  her  unhappy  mother  has  long  been 
dead,  but  her  desire  is  to  be  reunited  to  tier  surviving  parent.  She 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  her  to  carry  out  this  fixed  determination 
when  her  old  maternal  grandfather  dies  suddenly  at  Utrecht.  Had 
she  known  when  she  was  well  off,  or  been  more  careful  of  her  com¬ 
forts,  she  would  have  stayed  quietly  where  she  was.  The  old 
gentleman  has  left  her  ample  means,  while  attaching  conditions 
to  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Although  his  partner,  who  is 
left  her  guardian,  had  spoken  to  her  as  a  lover,  she  knows  neverthe¬ 
less  that  Rolf  Graham  is  the  most  delicate-minded  of  men ;  and  there 
is  the  housekeeper  Gretchen— a  charming  old  Dutch  lady,  by  the 
way — who  might  have  continued  to  tend  her  in  a  mother-like  capacity. 
But  Mara  has  a  communication  from  the  gentleman  who  calls  himself 
her  father,  and  is  only  eager  to  be  gone.  She  takes  leave  of  her 
Dutch  friends  with  scant  ceremony,  to  rue  her  disregard  of  their 
feelings  in  sad  disappointment.  To  be  sure,  the  change  from  the 
Dutch  flats  to  the  Highland  hills  is  refreshing;  she  is  exhilarated 
by  the  air,  and  she  revels  in  the  scenery.  She  makes  fast  friends 
among  the  humbler  specimens  of  the  old-fashioned  Highland 
women,  and  she  finds  a  lover  who  subsequently  deserts  her.  But 
it  turns  out  that  the  gentleman  who  received  her  as  a  daughter 
was  in  reality  not  her  father  at  all ;  and  though  he  leaves  her  a 
second  fortune  in  his  extensive  Highland  property,  she  has  the 
gravest  doubts  whether  she  has  a  moral  right  to  it.  For,  having 
sought  like  Saul  after  familiar  spirits,  or  at  least  solemnly  con¬ 
sulted  a  notorious  witch,  she  is  brought  to  entertain  a  hope  almost 
amounting  to  conviction  that  her  veritable  father  is  living  still ; 
and  she  devotes  herself  to  the  task  of  tracing  him  out  as  a  doubly 
sacred  duty  when  she  hears  of  the  stains  that  rest  on  his  reputation. 
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The  stains  are  indeed  ugly  enough,  for  he  is  charged  with  wholesale 
forgery  and  a  murder  to  boot.  So  that,  always  assuming  him  to 
be  still  unhanged,  he  has  obvious  motives  for  close  conceal¬ 
ment.  The  heiress  sets  about  her  pious  work  with  the  shrewdness 
and  energy  of  the  most  indefatigable  of  detectives.  She  is  assisted 
by  devoted  friends,  and  luck  serves  her  besides,  so  we  are  saved 
from  any  very  agitating  suspense  by  the  assurance  that  her  efforts 
will  be  crowned  by  success.  To  start  her  fairly  on  the  quest 
the  author  has  recourse  to  the  novelist’s  time-honoured  ma¬ 
chinery,  which,  being  kept  in  constant  use,  works  as  satisfactorily 
as  ever.  A  chest  of  family  papers  is  brought  to  light  in  a  secret 
room  of  the  old  Highland  mansion,  with  an  ancient  will  regularly 
executed.  Besides  this,  a  journal  of  the  missing  man  falls  into 
'the  hands  of  his  daughter,  which  proves  the  advantage  of  keeping 
an  exhaustive  diary  when  conscience  has  nothing  to  conceal.  That 
silent  but  eloquent  witness  clears  his  character  morally,  while 
legal  proof  of  his  innocence  is  subsequently  supplied  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  foreigners  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  him. 
Finally  the  missing  gentleman  is  run  to  earth  in  a  remote  corner  of 
South  Africa,  where  he  had  become  the  beneficent  Providence  of 
the  neighbouring  natives  ;  and  Mara’s  temporarily  faithless  lover 
has  the  merit  of  the  discovery.  Considering  that  he  must  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  some  regard  for  his  own  good  name,  and  that 
he  must  be  credited  with  some  amount  of  paternal  affection,  old 
Mr.  Gordon  has  to  explain  how  it  came  about  that  he  never 
attempted  either  to  vindicate  his  character  or  to  reclaim  his  child. 
On  the  first  count  he  can  answer  plausibly  enough  that  he  cared 
little  for  the  good  opinion  of  a  world  that  had  treated  him  with 
cruel  injustice:  while  as  to  the  second,  the  explanation  is  still 
more  plausible.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  those  lying  newspapers ; 
and  if  they  will  print  false  intelligence,  no  one  is  bound  to  verify 
it.  And  when  Mr.  Gordon  does  reappear  in  his  native  land,  he  is 
a  father  any  girl  may  well  be  proud  of ;  nor  do  his  manners  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  deteriorated  from  long  association  with  the  Kafirs. 
It  is  true  that  mere  roughness  of  manner  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  man  with  a  highly  sensational  story  becoming  a  lion  in 
the  best  society  in  London.  But  Mr.  Gordon  vindicates  the 
nobility  of  his  nature  by  the  extreme  generosity  of  his  financial 
arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  befriended  Mara. 

Mrs.  Chetwynd  differs  from  most  lady  novelists  in  treating  her 
love-making  suggestively  rather  than  in  elaborate  detail.  There 
are  few  tender  scenes,  although,  in  the  case  of  Mara,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  impassioned  feeling ;  while  sundry  marriages  which  we 
hardly  had  reason  to  expect  are  hurriedly  made  up  towards  the 
close  of  the  story.  The  episode  which  explains  Mr.  Herbert 
Pierrepoint's  temporary  aberration  from  his  beloved  Mara  is 
original,  if  somewhat  fantastical.  But  the  author  succeeds  in 
acquitting  him  of  anything  more  serious  than  chivalrously 
yielding  to  his  amiable  impulses  ;  so  that,  when  he  has  redeemed 
his  fault  by  good  works  as  well  as  penitence,  he  is  not  unworthy 
of  being  restored  to  Mara’s  favour.  It  is  true  that  he  has  engaged 
himself  in  the  interim  to  a  great  heiress ;  but  he  has  not  been 
tempted  by  the  heiress’s  money.  Olive  Hume,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  him,  has  subsided  into  his  arms  in  a  fainting  fit ; 
and,  when  his  aunt  surprises  them  in  that  compromising- 
attitude,  he  thinks  to  spare  the  girl’s  feelings  by  proposing  on  the 
spot.  As  it  happens,  Olive  is  “queer”  beyond  the  verge  of  in¬ 
sanity,  and  in  a  mystical  and  very  mysterious  frame  of  mind  has 
mistaken  Pierrepoint  for  another  gentleman  who  had  captivated 
her  fancy  before.  When  the  flitting  cloud  lifts  from  her  enfeebled 
brain,  she  is  only  too  glad  to  restore  to  him  his  freedom.  They 
separate,  much  to  their  mutual  relief,  and  Olive  finds  a  more  suit¬ 
able  husband  in  a  clever  young  mad-doctor,  who  charges  himself 
with  the  responsibility  of  her  happiness  and  cure.  It  was  merely 
by  a  very  remarkable  coincidence  that  he  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
must  have  resembled  each  other  as  closely  as  the  famous  Corsican 
brothers.  But  although  not  a  few  of  the  incidents,  as  we  have 
demonstrated,  are  either  commonplace  or  far-fetched,  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  praise  Mrs,  Chetwyiid’s  story  as  abounding  in  interest 
and  in  ingenious  character-sketches. 


HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  POETS.* 

THIS  collection  of  sketches  does  not  pretend  to  give  any  com¬ 
plete  account  of  the  works  and  literary  lives  of  the  poets  whose 
names  are  included  in  it,  neither  does  it  profess  to  be  a  selection 
of  names  taken  entirely  according  to  their  claims  to  rank  as  poets 
of  Italy.  It  must  be  accepted  rather  as  a  series  of  pleasant  and  read¬ 
able  essays,  which  do  not  assume  to  have  much  critical  importance, 
and  which  to  a  considerable  extent  take  the  form  of  tracing  the 
life  of  the  particular  poet  to  whom  each  article  is  dedicated,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  birth,  death,  usual  resi¬ 
dence,  and  peregrinations.  A  distinguished  and  witty  peer,  who 
has  served  his  country  in  divers  high  posts,  and  is  now  repre¬ 
senting  Great  Britain  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  once  cut  short  a 
discussion  on  the  accuracy  of  the  positions  of  places  as  described 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  by  an  amusing  assertion.  He  said : — 
“  Surely  a  poet  who  was  himself  born  in  so  many  different  places 
as  Homer  was,  ought  to  know  a  good  deal  about  geography.” 
Nevertheless,  the  geographical  method  of  treating  a  poet’s  life  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  one,  considering  that  no  other 
poet  is  known  to  have  possessed  such  claims  to  be  remarkable  in 
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this  way  as  Homer  enjoyed ;  but  it  affords  as  good  a  thread,  per¬ 
haps,  as  another  upon  which  to  string  together  loose  beads  of 
biographical  fact  and  anecdote,  and  the  result  in  the  present  case 
is  an  agreeable  one.  The  title,  too,  is  avowedly  borrowed  from 
the  well-known  work  of  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  to  the  sur¬ 
vivor  of  whom  due  acknowledgment  for  the  loan  is  made  by  the 
authors  of  the  present  volumes. 

In  the  case  of  Dante,  the  question  most  interesting  to  Englishmen 
about  his  wanderings  must  always  be,  whether  he  was  ever  in 
England  or  not,  and  especially  whether  he  was  ever  “  up  ”  at 
Oxford.  There  is  no  antecedent  improbability  that  he  should 
have  fulfilled  the  natural  wish  of  a  scholar  of  the  period  to  see 
and  share  the  studies  of  a  famous  University  ;  there  is  a  time  of 
his  life  more  or  less  unaccounted  for,  during  which  the  visit  might 
have  taken  place  ;  and  Dante  is  known  to  have  been  at  least  ns 
near  to  England  as  Paris.  To  this  discussion  a  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Plumptre,  the  newly  appointed 
Dean  of  Wells  ( Contemporari/  Revieiu  for  December).  The  sup¬ 
posed  proofs  are  indeed  slight  enough  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no 
positive  proof  that  Dante  never  was  in  England.  Except  a  vague 
allusion,  metaphorical  probably,  made  in  a  letter  in  Latin  verse 
from  Boccaccio,  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Dean  in  support  of 
the  English  visit  is  nearly  all  to  be  found  in  passages  from  the 
Divina  Commedia.  And  it  is  true  that  the  references  in  the 
Commcdia  to  places  where  Dante  is  known  to  have  been  are  as  faint 
as  those  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  his  having  been  in  England  and 
at  Oxford.  The  probability  of  a  residence  at  Oxford  is  made  chiellv 
to  depend  upon  Dante's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  teaching  at  Oxford  at  the  time 
when  Dante's  visit  was  most  likely  to  have  taken  place,  if  it  ever 
occurred  at  all.  The  comparison  of  several  passages  in  the  Coin- 
media  with  extracts  from  Roger  Bacon’s  Opus  Tertium  goes  some 
way  to  show  that  Dante  must  at  least  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  that  work  ;  but  it  hardly  seems  to  follow  that,  because  the 
poet  was  well  read  in  the  writings  of  the  great  physical  philosopher 
of  the  middle  ages,  he  must  have  been  his  pupil  at  Oxford.  Roger 
Bacon  was  well  known  in  Paris,  in  which  place  it  is  certain  that 
Dante  spent  some  time.  One  result  of  this  was  that  he  gave  an 
immortality  to  Sigier,  his  teacher  there — by  the  mention  made 
of  him  in  the  1  aradiso — a  personage  who  would  have  been 
otherwise  unknown  to  fame.  The  Dean’s  reasons  given  to  ac¬ 
count  for  a  similar  honour  not  being  conferred  upon  Roger 
Bacon,  if  Dante  had  also  ever  sat  at  his  feet  at  Oxford, 
are  not  satisfactory.  But  the  whole  argument  is  one  to  which 
every  Englishman  must  wish  success  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
from  the  article  referred  to  that  the  Dean  is  himself  engaged  upon 
a  translation  of  the  Commedia. 

The  notice  of  Petrarch,  as  well  as  those  of  Yittoria  Colonnn, 
of  Tasso,  Allieri,  and  Giuseppe  Belli,  are  due  to  the  pen  of  Mis. 
Trollope.  Many  of  them  contain  very  beautiful  descriptions  <  f 
towns  and  natural  scenery,  among  which  those  of  Orvieto  in 
autumn  and  Sorrento  may  be  especially  noted  ;  and  all  are  written 
in  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  her  subject  which  sometimes,  perhaps, 
leads  to  a  rather  excessively  florid  and  fervent  style.  It  is 
scarcely  allowable  in  English  prose  to  write  “  what  time  ”  instead 
of  “  wnen,”  even  in  writing  about  a  poet.  Nor  is  it  quite  right  to 
speak  of  “  corrupt  mediaeval  Latin,”  considering  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  the  usual  vehicle  of  intercourse  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  if  not  absolutely  ‘Ciceronian,  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  merit,  even  in  literary  style.  The  name  of  Fracastoro, 
too,  is  misspelled — the  famous  physician  and  poet,  who  wrote 
a  certain  Latin  poem  upon  a  subject  only  suited  to  a  medical 
muse. 

The  notice  of  Petrarch,  together  with  those  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Yittoria  Colonna,  ought  to  have  some  effect  in  reviving  in 
England  the  taste  for  the  good  and  pure  examples  of  Italian 
poetry.  The  cultivation  of  Dante  in  England,  Germany,  and 
America  wants  no  stimulation  at  the  present  moment.  Editions 
and  translations  of  the  Commedia  are  almost  perpetually  appear¬ 
ing.  In  England  the  late  Lord  Vernon  expended  large  sums  upon 
printing  the  text,  as  well  as  upon  publishing  illustrations  and  com¬ 
mentaries  ;  and  quite  recently  there  has  been  a  generous  rivalry 
between  England  and  a  Dante  Society  in  one  of  the  most  famous 
Universities  in  the  United  States  for  the  honour  of  printing  in  its 
integrity  and  in  the  Latin  original  the  important  commentary  of 
Benvenuto  da  Imola.  But  the  rest  of  Italian  poetry  is  now  sadlv 
neglected — for  sufficient  reasons,  unfortunately,  as  to  much  of  it. 
Yet,  in  addition  to  the  older  poets  already  mentioned,  there  are 
many  more  recent  ones,  whose  name3  need  not  be  mentioned, 
and  whose  works  are  altogether  fit  for  the  drawing-room  and  the 
boudoir.  Metastasio,  once  a  favourite,  is  now  unduly  despised  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  place  was  not  found  for  Leopardi 
in  the  present  collection. 

To  Berni  scanty  justice  is  done.  There  is  too  much  said  upon 
the  faults  of  his  private  life,  and  upon  the  undesirable  character  of 
many  or  most  of  his  lesser  performances.  But  the  lame  of  Berni 
rests  upon  the  Orlando  Innamorato,  as  reconstructed  from  the 
previous  poem  by  Boiardo  of  the  same  name  ;  and  the  place  always 
awarded  to  this  poem  in  Italian  literature  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  as  well  as  by  general  favour,  can  leave  no  doubt  of 
Berni’s  right  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  country. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Trollope  sufficiently  describe  the  extraordinary  and 
perhaps  unique  phenomenon  of  such  a  reproduction  of  the  poem 
of  another  writer.  Indeed  he  almost  seems  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  including  Berni  in  his  collection,  and  even  ventures  to  say  that 
the  sole  value  of  his  writings  now  consists  in  the  contribution  they 
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afford  to  a  picture  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  time  and 
country  in  which  he  lived.  He  quotes,  however,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  fine  humour  the  well-known  lines  on  the  government  of 
Clement  VII. : — 

Un  papato  composto  di  rispetti, 

Di  considerazioni  e  di  discorsi, 

Di  piu,  di  poi,  di  nia,  di  si,  di  forsi, 

Di  pur,  di  assai  parole  senza  effetti. 

The  subject  of  Parini’s  chief  poem,  “  II  Giorno,”  which  is  a  satire 
upon  the  various  occupations  and  supposed  duties  of  a  fashionable 
day  of  the  period,  gives  a  fair  occasion  for  enlarging  upon  the 
follies  and  frivolities  of  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Cicisbeo  then  flourished  in  the  plenitude  of  his  foolish,  tedious, 
and  objectionable  existence.  The  absurdities  of  dress  were  at 
their  height ;  massive  brocades  were  sustained  upon  expanded 
hoops,  the  use  of  powder  for  the  hair  was  universal,  and  the  patch 
was  still  worn.  The  materials  were  ample  for  an  attack  upon  the 
ways  of  society  in  Milan,  and  Parini  made  such  good  use  of  them 
as  to  secure  for  his  poem  a  considerable  amount  of  popularity,  and 
to  entitle  him  to  take  his  post  on  the  lower  slopes,  at  least,  of  the 
Italian  Parnassus  ;  but  the  place  is  a  mediocre  one,  and  such  fame 
as  Parini  enjoys  can  only  be  explained  by  the  local  and  temporary 
circumstances  which  gave  a  transient  vogue  to  the  “  Giorno.”  It 
is  now  very  tiresome  and  uninteresting  reading. 

It  was  Giusti  who  brought  back  to  Florence  the  honour  of  holding 
the  greatest  living  poet  of  the  age.  He  was  a  poet  of  politics,  and 
he  was  no  unworthy  successor  to  the  great  Florentine  who 
centuries  before  had  also  struggled  for  a  revision  of  the  political 
conditions  of  Italy.  lie  had  the  same  earnestness  and  the  same 
deep  convictions,  although  in  a  different  sense,  as  had  belonged  to 
Dante;  but  he  lived  to  witness  at  least  the  partial  triumph  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  contended ;  and  he  died  and  was  buried 
with  honour  in  the  church  of  San  Miniato,  in  the  city  from  which 
his  great  master  in  poetry  had  been  expelled.  The  writings  of 
Giusti  deserve  greater  attention  than  they  have  yet  received  ; 
although  his  name  is  known  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
have  taken  any  pains  to  become  acquainted  with  recent  Italian 
literature. 

The  t  ssay  devoted  to  Boccaccio  is  by  Mr.  Trollope,  as  also  are 
those  on  Dante,  Ariosto,  Michael  Angelo,  Berni,  Guarini,  and 
Parini ;  and  this  is  on  the  whole  the  best  and  perhaps  most  needed 
of  all  those  iu  the  volumes  before  us.  It  will  be  of  use  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  erroneous  popular  impression,  founded  upon  insufficient 
knowledge,  of  the  character  of  Boccaccio’s  writings — and  especially 
of  that  of  his  principal  and  best-known  work.  Mr.  Trollope  remarks 
that  an  English  reader  may  be  well  struck  by  the  exaggeration  both 
ofpraise  and  blame  awarded  to  the  Decameron  iu  Italy.  Its  stories 
are  deficient  in  many  of  the  points  which  would  now  be  necessary 
to  give  interest  to  fiction — a  want  which  they  share  in  common  with 
other  similar  productions,  until  the  modern  novel  came  to  assert 
itself  in  all  its  present  importance  some  centuries  later.  The  tales 
in  the  Decameron ,  however,  are  too  short  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
tedious,  and  are  nearly  all  founded  upon  existing  materials.  The 
love  of  scenery  did  not  exist  in  Boccaccio’s  first  readers,  and  could 
not  be  appealed  to  even  by  a  writer  who  possessed  it  himself;  and 
the  prevailing  want  of  human  sympathies,  common  to  the  age,  is 
seen  in  the  hard  and  cruel  tone  of  so  many  of  the  stories.  Mr. 
Trollope'refutes  the  vulgar  notion  that  the  Decameron  is  a  mere  mass 
of  licentiousness,  and  points  the  difference  between  indelicacy  and 
viciousness,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  writings  of  Boccaccio  are 
far  more  free  than  many  modern  productions  of  the  French  press 
which  are  duly  entered  in  the  catalogues  of  our  circulating 
libraries,  and  may  be  seen  lying  upon  many  a  drawing-room 
table. 

The  “  Vittoria  Colonna,  ”  too,  of  Mrs.  Trollope  furnishes  much 
interesting  matter  about  a  lady  of  whom  it  is  well  that  ordinary 
readers  should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more  than  is 
generally  the  case ;  and  altogether  these  volumes,  as  jointly  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  persons  who  know  Italy,  its  literature,  its  scenery, 
and  its  cities  thoroughly  well,  and  who  are  familiar  with  Italian 
life  and  manners,  deserve  to  be  generally  read. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  PAST.’ 

THE  close  of  the  first  series  of  the  English  translations  from 
Egyptian  monuments,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Arcbmology,  affords  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  result.  Whether  the  members  of  the  Society  will  see  their 
way  to  the  publication  of  a  fresh  series,  or  content  themselves  with 
the  transactions  at  their  meetings,  will  naturally  depend  on  the 
support  the  first  series  has  received.  On  this  head  we  have  no 
precise  information,  but  we  may  assume  it  as  more  than  likely  that 
the  undertaking  so  far  carried  out  will  not  readily  be  allowed  to 
drop.  We  are,  therefore,  perhaps  the  more  inclined  to  criticism. 
A  new  series  should  be  an  improvement  on  the  old  one ;  and  that 
the  old  one  has  faults — some  of  them  by  no  means  of  a  venial 
character — it  will  be  our  duty  to  point  out.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
six  volumes  which  contain  the  Egyptian  records,  passing  over,  at 
least  for  the  present,  those  which  relate  to  Assyria.  In  the 
preface  “  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  interest  will  be  aroused 
to  the  value  of  this  work  to  cause  the  whole,  or  at  all 
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events  all  the  most  important  texts  of  this  ancient  literature  to 
appear  in  their  translated  form.”  In  this  somewhat  oddly  worded 
and  punctuated  sentence  we  have  a  summary  of  the  objects  of  the 
series.  The  first  Egyptian  volume,  then,  contains  one  translation 
from  the  period  of  Pyramid  Builders,  or,  to  use  the  French  name, 
the  Ancient  Empire  ;  one  of  the  middle  period,  or  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
and  some  dozen  or  more  of  later  origin.  The  second  Egyptian 
volume  (vol.  iv.),  contains  no  early  records,  but  is  taken  up  for  the 
most  part  with  the  history  of  Thothmes  III.,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  and  some  other  pieces  of  later  date.  The  third  volume 
(vol.  vi.)  contains,  besides  the  translation  of  one  of  the  Beni 
Hassan  grotto  texts,  fifty  pages  devoted  to  the  great  Harris 
papyrus  relating  to  the  annals  of  Itameses  III.  The  fourth 
volume  completes  the  Harris  manuscript.  The  fifth  has  a  very 
varied  table  of  contents,  ranging  from  a  stele  of  the  Eleventh 
Dynasty  to  a  Ptolemaic  marriage  contract.  The  last  volume,  con¬ 
cluding  the  series,  has  nothing  earlier  than  some  translations  from 
Beni  Hassan,  and  is  not  arranged  chronologically.  This  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  is  evidently  a  difficulty  all  through  the  six 
volumes,  and  little  or  no  assistance  is  afforded  to  the  student 
w'ho  would  try  to  distinguish  between  various  periods  and  styles, 
while  the  earl}'  inscriptions  are  wholly  omitted  in  spite  of  their 
transcendent  interest.  There  is  one  inscription  of  the  very  end 
of  the  pyramid-building  period,  and  no  more.  In  fact,  an  un- 
prej  udiced  reader,  especially  one  unacquainted  with  the  earliest 
Egyptian  literature,  would  suppose  that  instead  of  being  very 
abundant  it  was  very  rare — the  more  so  because,  on  turning  to  Dr. 
Birch’s  volume  of  texts  as  exercises,  he  will  only  find  this  period 
represented  by  a  passage  from  the  celebrated  Sphinx  tablet,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  forgery  or  imitation  of  a  comparatively  later  time. 

If  we  examine  the  several  pieces  we  find  the  same  fault  very 
apparent.  There  is  a  total  failure  to  distinguish  the  periods.  The 
Ptolemaic  marriage  contract  referred  to  above  has,  except  for  its 
being  written  in  the  half-hieroglyphic  style  known  as  Demotic,  a 
G  reek  rather  than  an  Egyptian  interest,  and  throws  no  light  whatever 
on  the  usages  of  the  “  Ancient  Egyptians,”  of  any  period,  in  respect 
of  the  celebration  of  nuptials.  It  is  preceded  in  the  volume  by  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  a  tablet  of  the  time  of  Alexander  HSgus,  and  succeeded 
by  a  passage  from  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.  in  the  Soane  Museum. 
A  mixture  like  this  is  very  difficult  of  digestion,  and  the  difficulty 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  different  and  even  contradictory  systems 
of  transliteration  employed.  The  principal  duty  of  an  editor,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  would  be  to  obtain  and  preserve  some  kind  of 
uniformity  in  this  respect;  yet  we  find  in  some  of  his  own  translations 
the  same  name  spelled  in  various  ways.  The  very  curious  system 
of  French  transliteration  invented,  and  for  some  time  used,  by 
M.  Chabas,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  not  yet  unfortunately 
quite  abandoned,  appears  in  volume  ii.,  where  M.  Pierret  trans¬ 
lates  a  passage  from  the  tablet  of  Neferhotep,  whose  name,  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  odd  system  we  have  mentioned,  he  gives  as 
Newer-hotep.  This  change  of  f  into  w  is  the  more  gratuitous  as 
the  Egyptian  f  is  one  of  the  few  invariable  letters,  there  being 
but  one  form  of  it,  and  that  identical  with  our  modern  letter,  and 
probably  the  Greek  <p.  M.Pierretis  the  remarkable  Egyptologer  who 
calls  Shoofoo  Khouwou.  The  want  of  critical  notes  by  a  competent 
editor  is  very  apparent  all  through  the  series.  Thus,  iu  the  sixth 
volume  we  have  Mr.  Goodwin’s  translations  of  four  hymns,  and 
the  notes  are  of  the  most  meagre  kind.  Three  of  them  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  it  is  asserted,  to  Amen.  This  fact  alone,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
should  have  been  mentioned  or  confirmed  in  a  note,  A  tolerably 
extensive  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  religious  inscriptions  will 
probably  fail  to  find  another  example.  In  the  second  of 
these  hymns,  moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  Amen-lia  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  in  the  third  Amen-Toom  or  Amen-Hor.  If  we 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  first  of  the  three  is  also  addressed  to 
Amen-Ha,  or  possibly  to  Amen-Noom,  we  shall  be  almost 
certainly  right.  There  is  a  futile  sort  of  note  at  the  end  about 
“Amen,  Ilorus,  and  Turn,”  and  their  identity  with  the  sun, 
which  betrays  a  strange  state  of  mind  on  Egyptian  mythology; 
not  that  there  is  anything  actually  wrong  iu  it,  but  a  naivete 
which  may  be  that  of  ignorance.  The  result  of  this  kind  of 
editing  on  the  value  of  the  whole  series  is  most  disastrous.  We 
are  everywhere  in  doubt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assert  any¬ 
thing  as  a  fact  on  the  authority  of  Records  of  the  Fast  alone. 
This  is  a  great  pity  ;  so  much  time  and  trouble  have  been  spent 
on  the  work  that  one  is  tempted  to  think  the  little  more  required 
to  make  it  valuable  should  not  have  been  wanting.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  if  a  second  series  is  started  it  will 
contain  the  original  text  of  each  piece  in  hieroglyphs,  a  proper 
apparatus  of  critical  notes,  a  complete  index  to  each  volume,  and 
something  in  the  way  of  chronological  approximation  for  each 
article  a  little  more  precise  than  in  any  of  the  prefaces  before  us. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  still  to  be  done,  though  competent 
translators  are  few.  The  first  series  should  not  have  been  brought 
to  a  close  without  an  example  of  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  of 
the  early  Pyramid  Period.  The  book  of  the  maxims  of  Ptah- 
kotep,  “  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,”  as  M.  Chabas  calls 
it,  has  not  been  adequately  translated  into  English.  The  new 
discoveries  of  inscribed  pyramid  chambers  at  Sakkara  offer  an 
almost  inexhaustible  store  of  the  early  texts,  while  Herr  Brugsch’s 
now  famous  find  at  Thebes  might  provide  material  for  a  number 
of  series  like  this. 

We  have  perhaps  been  inclined  to  judge  Records  of  the  Fast  a 
little  more  harshly  because  it  is  so  near  being  a  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  If  it  had  turned  out  altogether  worthless  we  should  not 
have  needed  to  bestow  so  much  time  on  it.  A  certain  amount  of 
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interest  evidently  exists  in  Egyptian  literature.  Some  day  even 
the  English  Universities  may  think  it  worth  while  to  study  the 
most  ancient  classics.  These  Records  will  not  mislead  any  one, 
but  they  will  lead  him  only  a  short  way.  A  much  more  solid 
publication  is  required  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  We 
cannot  expect  books  like  this  to  be  popular.  They  are  not,  in  fact, 
intended  for  general,  or,  so  to  speak,  family,  reading.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  reader  wants  less  than  is  here  given,  the  student  wants  more. 
If  Dr.  Birch  and  his  coadjutors  merely  aimed  at  amusing,  a  much 
less  pretentious  book  would  have  sufficed.  Paraphrases  rather 
than  translations,  and  a  careful  avoidance  of  critical  notes,  would 
have  been  needful.  But  if  the  work  is  to  be  useful  to  people  who 
are  not  content  with  mere  amusement,  it  will  be  necessary  very 
considerably  to  increase  its  scientific  character,  and  to  give  the 
reader  some  means  of  judging  for  himself,  in  disputed  passages  at 
least,  if  not  in  all. 

We  have,  so  far,  said  little  as  to  the  contents  of  these  volumes. 
Yet  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  highest  interest.  The  first 
volume  opens  with  the  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  one  Una, 
who  was  sent  by  King  Pepy,  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  to  fetch  him  a 
granite  coffin  from  Assooan.  The  coffin  was  found  a  few  months 
ago  in  the  pyramid  named  Men-Nefer,  or  “the  fair  abiding  place.” 
Una’s  monument  is  in  the  Boolak  Museum.  The  second  paper  is 
even  more  curious.  It  is  a  translation  by  M.  Maspero  of  the  in¬ 
structions  left  by  King  Amenemhat  I.,  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
for  the  use  of  bis  son  and  successor,  King  Usertesen.  Out  of  six 
copies  of  the  document  on  papyrus  in  different  collections  only  one 
is  complete,  and  that  is  most  incorrectly  written.  At  the  most 
moderate  computation,  the  early  kings  of  this  dynasty  must  have 
flourished  2,000  n.c.  Amenemhat’s  teaching  would  do  honour  to 
any  monarch.  “  Let  concord,”  he  says,  “  be  between  thy  subjects 
and  thyself”;  let  not  the  landed  lords  and  noblemen  be  tby 
brothers  to  the  neglect  of  people  whose  friendship  has  not  been 
long  tried ;  no  one  was  hungry  owing  to  any  deed  of  mine,  no  one 
was  thirsty ;  the  orders  I  gave  increased  the  love  of  my  people. 
Such  are  his  maxims,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  bis  personal 
adventures  and  conquests,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  his  palace, 
or  possibly  of  his  tomb.  Among  the  romances  we  find  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  celebrated  “  Tale  of  Two  Brothers,”  which  in  many 
particulars  resembles  the  history  of  Joseph.  It  is  taken  from  a 
roll  which  once  belonged  to  Seti  II.,  the  supposed  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus,  and  may  therefore  really  embody  some  legend  of  the 
patriarch,  with  additions  of  native  growth.  The  story  of  the 
prince  doomed  to  die  by  a  crocodile,  a  serpent,  or  a  dog,  is  more 
purely  fictional  in  character,  but  the  manuscript,  which  is  inscribed 
on  the  reverse  of  a  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum,  is  unfortunately 
imperfect.  The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  next  volume  is  an 
account  of  an  embassy  from  the  King  of  “  Bakhten,”  perhaps 
Assyria,  to  Rameses  XII.,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty — here  called,  by  the  way,  the  Twenty-first.  The  Asiatic 
king  had  a  daughter  subject  to  some  illness  ascribed  to  demoniacal 
possession,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  borrow  an  image 
of  Shonsoo,  or  Khons,  the  god  to  whom  the  kings  of  that  time 
were  particularly  devoted.  The  princess  was  younger  sister  to  the 
Queen  of  Rameses.  It  seems  to  us  improbable  that  even  at  that 
late  period  the  Egyptians  worshipped  an  image,  and  it  is  more 
likely,  even  from  the  English  version,  that  not  an  image  but  the 
sacred  animal— a  hawk,  perhaps,  which  was  at  the  time  regarded 
as  the  incarnation  of  Shonsoo — was  sent.  Here  a  few  lines  of  the 
original  text  would  obviously  be  invaluable  to  the  student.  The 
princess  was  cured ;  and  after  three  years,  four  months,  and  five 
days,  the  god,  “  like  a  golden  hawk,”  went  back  to  Egypt,  the 
Asiatic  king  having  dreamed  that  he  came  out  of  his  shrine  and 
flew  away.  In  the  next  volume  is  a  translation  of  the  history  of 
Aahtnes,  the  son  of  Abana,  from  his  tomb  at  El  Kab.  Aalimes 
lived  under  the  last  kings  of  the  obscure  dynasty  which  preceded 
the  Eighteenth,  and  is  variously  reckoned  as  the  Thirteenth  and 
Seventeenth.  Another  interesting  document  of  this  time  is  un¬ 
fortunately  imperfect.  It  appears  to  describe  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  struggle  for  independence  between  King  Apophis 
or  Apapi,  a  Ilyksos  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  a  representative  of 
the  old  royal  race,  a  prince  of  Thebes,  whose  name  very  well 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  English  and  French  systems 
of  transliteration,  for  Dr.  Lushington,  the  translator  of  the  fragment 
in  Records  of  the  Past,  calls  him  Sekenen  Ra,  and  M.  Maspero 
Soknounri.  His  body  is  among  those  recently  discovered  at  Thebes. 
We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  a  so-called  index,  appended  to 
the  last  volume,  is  utterly  useless. 


BETWEEN  THE  AMAZON  AND  TIIE  ANDES.* 

A  MAN  who,  of  the  ten  years  that  he  had  lived  in  another 
continent,  had  spent  no  small  part  in  wandering  through  it ; 
who  in  one  tour  alone  had  travelled  nearly  six  thousand  miles ; 
who  had  seen -strange  lands  and  strange  rivers;  had  run  great 
risks  of  many  kinds ;  and  who,  on  his  return  home,  had  taken 
only  238  pages  of  large  type  to  tell  his  story,  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  readers.  A  woman  of  whom  the  same  can  be  said 
is  almost  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  a  model  to  her  sex  for  all 
time.  Mrs.  Mulhall  modestly  saj  s  in  her  preface  that  her  sketches 

*  Between  the  Amazon  and  the  Andes;  or,  Ten  Years  of  a  Lady's 
Travels  in  the  Pampas ,  C 'ran  Chaco,  Paraguay,  and  JUatto  Grosso.  By 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Mulhall.  Will  Maps  and  Illustrations.  London:  E.  Stanford. 
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of  travels  and  adventures  possess  no  literary  merit.  They  have,  at 
all  events,  one  merit — and  that  a  literary  one,  too — of  which  few 
books  of  modern  travel  can  boast  They  contain  very  little  that, 
ought  to  have  been  left  out.  They  are  singularly  free  from  imper¬ 
tinences  of  all  kinds.  W e  do  not  deny  that  there  are  here  and 
there  passages  which  are  over-minute,  and  which  are  therefore 
somewhat  dull.  These  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  book,  where  she  is  describing  her  voyage  up  the  Parana. 
She  was  on  a  steamer,  and  so  could  keep  a  diary.  Hence  her 
descriptions  are  sometimes  a  little  too  long.  Nevertheless,  her 
book,  as  a  whole,  is  very  readable  and  very  instructive.  The  title 
certainly  is  most  misleading.  At  no  point  in  any  one  of  her 
journeys  could  she  fairly  be  described  as  being  between  the 
Amazon  and  the  Andes.  She  once  reached  the  watershed  of  a 
stream,  that  flowed  southwards  into  the  Paraguay,  and  of  an¬ 
other  stream  that  flowed  northwards  into  an  affluent  of  the 
lower  Amazon.  That  this  affluent,  by  the  way,  could  have 
been,  as  she  maintains,  the  river  Arinos  we  greatly  doubt.  She 
reached,  she  says,  the  dividing  ridge  after  a  one  day’s  excur¬ 
sion  on  the  back  of  a  cow  from  the  town  of  Cuyaba,  and  she 
returned  the  same  evening.  According  to  Keith  Johnston's 
map  (of  the  year  1877)  she  must  have  travelled  not  much  less 
than  four  hundred  miles  thus  mounted  in  less  thau  twenty-four 
hours.  She  saw,  we  imagine,  a  feeder  of  the  Xingu,  which  flows 
into  the  Amazon  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  with 
the  Amazon  her  book  has  really  nothing  to  do,  and  not  much 
indeed  with  the  Andes.  As  a  more  accurate  title,  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  “  Between  the  South  and  the  North  Pole,”  or — to  be  a  little 
more  confined  in  our  range — “  Between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.”  While  we  are  noticing  inaccuracies  we  must 
point  out  a  strange  exaggeration  into  which  the  author  falls  when 
she  says  that  the  Nile  is  only  a  stream  compared  with  the  Parana. 
Not  many  lines  lower  down  we  learn  that,  though  this  river  was 
about  a  mile  wide,  nevertheless  it  was  very  shallow.  When  she  has 
ascended  it  to  the  tropical  regions,  she  mentions  that  there  was  no 
cold  drink  to  be  had.  “  Everything  was  lukewarm.  The  river 
water  was  almost  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg.”  From  lukewarm  to 
a  point  not  much  short  of  egg-boiling  is  indeed  a  great  stride.  She 
quotes  a  story  about  a  talking  parrot  that  had  belonged  to  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  gives  Sir  William  Temple  as  her  authority. 
Had  she  turned  to  the  Memoirs  of  that  acute  and  somewhat 
sceptical  writer,  she  would  have  seen  that  he  placed  no  trust  in  the 
tale.  He  does  not  doubt  Maurice’s  wish  to  be  truthful.  “  I  dare 
say,”  he  writes,  “  this  prince  at  least  believed  himself  all  he  told  mo, 
for  he  ever  passed  for  a  very  honest  and  pious  man.”  But  then,  as 
he  found  out  by  questioning  him,  the  parrot  had  only  been  able  to 
speak  Brazilian,  while  the  Prince  only  spoke  Dutch.  The  conver¬ 
sation,  therefore,  had  been  carried  on  through  an  interpreter.  “  I 
leave  it,”  adds  Temple,  “  to  naturalists  to  reason,  and  to  other 
men  to  believe,  as  they  please  upon  it.”  Our  author  falls  into 
another  strange  blunder  when  she  says  that  an  old  colonel  whom 
she  met  in  Paraguay  had  made  his  first  campaign  in  1826,  and 
then  “  had  fought  for  Poland  until  the  death  of  Kosciusko.”  Has 
she  forgotten  how  Campbell,  in  his  Pleasures ■  of  Hope,  before  the 
close  of  last  century,  celebrated  the  fall,  though  not  the  death, 
of  the  great  Polish  patriot  ?  Kosciusko  had  been  dead  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  before  the  war  broke  out  in  which  Mrs.  Mulhall’s 
colonel  took  part. 

The  book  opens  with  a  very  striking  sketch  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
not  as  it  is  now,  bur  as  it  used,  to  be.  “  It  has  lost  its  charm  of 
originality,”  she  writes,  “  since  the  inroads  of  commerce  and  civi¬ 
lization  have  assimilated  it  to  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States.”  Some  of  these  charms  were  of  a  very 
doubtful  kind,  while  even  now  the  inroad  of  civilization  has  not 
been  so  overwhelming  as  to  leave  no  remains  of  ancient  savagery. 
“  There  are  seasons,”  we  read,  “  when  crime  assumes  an  epidemic 
form,  just  like  an  inroad  of  fever.  Every  morning  you  will  hear 
of  two  or  three  horrible  affairs.  .  .  .  The  period  before  an 
election  for  Governor  or  President  is  always  one  of  trouble  and 
bloodshed.”  It  is  but  ten  years  since  the  plague  swept  over 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  carried  oft'  twenty-six  thousand  persons.  This 
was  caused,  no  doubt,  altogether  by  the  shocking  neglect  of  the 
commonest  decencies  of  life.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  its  origin,  but  nine  years  have  passed  and  it  has  not  yet 
published  it3  report.  Mrs.  Mulhall’s  history  of  this  plague  is  as 
interesting  as  it  is  painful.  She  and  her  husband  were  living  in 
the  town  when  it  broke  out,  and  were  some  of  the  last  to  flee.  The 
Municipal  Council  at  first  tried  to  hush  up  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
death-rate.  The  Carnival  was  kept  up  with  great  pomp  : — 

Sunday  was  the  first  day  of  Carnival,  and  the  crowds  of  masqueraders  went 
about  throwing  sweets,  flowers,  and  costly  presents  at  the  ladies  in  the 
balconies.  The  Corso,  comprising  three  of  the  principal  streets,  was  four 
miles  in  length,  hung  with  banners,  and  having  a  triumphal  arch  at  each 
point  where  streets  crossed.  Between  tbe  hour  of  noon  and  that  of  the 
Ave  Maria  (half-an-liour  after  sunset)  more  than  1,000  carriages  and  10,000 
horsemen  dressed  in  splendid  costumes  passed  along.  There  were  crusaders, 
warriors  of  the  epoch  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  Indian  caciques,  and  every 
fantastic  style  of  mounted  cavaliers.  The  same  pageant  took  place  on  the 
second  and  third  days,  and  when  Carnival  concluded,  everybody  was 
pleased  that  it  had  passed  off  so  well,  especially  the  fireworks  of  the 
Municipality. 

During  these  days  of  rioting  the  newspapers  had  not  appeared. 
But  on  Ash  Wednesday  they  were  published  once  more,  and  then 
it  was  learnt  that  the  deaths  from  the  plague  had  risen  to  forty 
daily.  A  panic  seized  the  city  ;  people  flocked  out  of  town ;  all 
the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  fled,  and  the  price  of  a 
wagon  and  team  of  horses  was  paid  for  a  single  day’s  hire  of  them. 
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Along  the  great  highways  gipsy  encampments  were  formed 
wherever  a  clump  of  trees  or  a  ruined  house  gave  any  shelter.  Even 
the  waiters  in  the  coffee-houses  turned  carpenters  and  made  coffins, 
while  some  of  the  lawyers  bought  up  every  cargo  of  timber.  The 
rudest  coffin  before  long  cost  ten  pounds,  and  a  terror  which  seized 
on  the  people  at  the  thought  of  being  buried  without  one  increased 
the  danger  of  the  disorder.  On  Easter  Monday  the  number  of 
those  buried  was  one  thousand  and  eighty.  The  dead  were  day 
after  day  carried  off  in  the  dust-carts.  On  some  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  the  trains  no  longer  ran,  as  the  engine-drivers  had  been  all 
swept  away  by  the  plague.  The  market  people  were  afraid 
to  enter  the  town,  and  a  scarcity  of  food  set  in.  In  the 
street  in  which  Mrs.  Mulhall  lived  there  was  no  sickness  till 
the  beginning  of  March.  “  One  morning,”  she  writes,  “  about 
sunrise  I  heard  the  hell  of  the  acolyte  accompanying  the  priest  to 
visit  the  dying.  That  evening  three  coffins  were  taken  from  a 
house  in  front  of  ours,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  police  proceeded 
to  burn  the  furniture.  .  .  .  Every  morning  the  disinfectors  came 
round  to  sprinkle  the  house  with  a  mixture  of  coal-tar,  saying  at 
the  same  time  ‘  May  God  keep  you  from  the  plague.’  ”  Some  cold 
days  in  March  checked  it  a  little.  “  I  never  saw  more  lovely 
autumn  weather  ;  such  a  contrast  to  the  awful  tragedy  that  was 
being  enacted  on  all  sides.”  But  the  hot  days  returned,  and  the 
death-rate  rapidly  rose.  The  banks  were  all  closed,  and  the 
Mulhalls  could  get  no  money.  An  English  grocer  who  had  not 
fled  trusted  them,  and  sent  them  a  supply  of  tinned  food.  Matters 
grew  still  worse.  “  The  town  clock  in  the  Plaza  had  stopped. 
Grass  grew  in  the  streets.  Dogs  roamed  without  owners.  A  dead 
silence  reigned,  unless  when  the  rumble  of  the  dust-cart  was 
heard,  with  the  cry  of  the  half-drunken  cartmen,  ‘  Bring  out  the 
corpses  !  ’  ”  Most  of  the  physicians  had  died,  while  many  of  the 
apothecaries  had  fled,  for  a  rumour  had  spread  that  they  were 
selling  poison,  and  some  of  them  had  been  shot  at.  “  In  Holy 
Week  a  Government  decree  was  issued,  closing  the  post-office, 
telegraph  offices,  and  other  public  departments,  and  ordering  all 
shops  to  be  shut  for  thirty  days  in  order  to  compel  the  remaining 
inhabitants  to  leave  the  city.”  In  the  middle  of  April  the  Mulhalls 
themselves  took  flight,  but  they  soon  doubted  whether  they  should 
not  have  done  better  to  stay.  The  best  shelter  they  could 
find  was  in  a  mud-hut,  where  the  frogs  and  toads  were  hopping 
over  the  floor,  and  where  the  rain  came  in  so  fast  that  they  had 
to  keep  their  umbrellas  open  over  their  beds.  To  make  the  matter 
worse,  they  were  told  that  the  husband  of  the  woman  whom  they 
had  hired  as  a  servant  was  “  ‘  indebted  for  six  deaths,’  which  meant 
in  English  that  he  had  murdered  six  persons.”  He  was,  however, 
“  always  most  respectful  ”  to  his  wife’s  new  master  and  mistress. 
By  the  middle  of  May  they  could  endure  their  misery  no  longer ; 
the  death-rate,  they  heard,  had  fallen  to  below  one  hundred,  and 
they  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres.  On  entering  the  town  they  saw 
some  fifty  men  cutting  open  mattresses  which  had  been  sent  to  be 
burnt  as  being  infected.  Often,  it  was  said,  large  sums  of  money 
were  found  concealed  in  them.  In  one  street  they  saw  a  man 
selling  coffins,  “  the  best  omen  that  the  plague  was  abating,  as  the 
supply  was  equal  to  the  demand.”  Mr.  Mulhall  was  stopped  by 
the  police  as  he  was  carrying  a  bundle  of  cloaks  and  rugs.  They 
were  on  the  look-out  for  robbers,  they  said,  who  were  plundering 
the  empty  houses.  Our  author  thus  concludes  this  chapter  of  her 
work.  “  Before  many  weeks  the  plague  was  as  utterly  forgotten 
as  if  it  had  occurred  in  the  previous  century ;  and  the  foundations 
for  a  new  opera-house  were  laid  on  the  site  of  a  sawmill  used  for 
making  coffins  during  the  epidemic.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mulhall  made  Buenos  Ayres  their  headquarters, 
whence  from  time  to  time  they  started  on  their  tours,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another.  Few  parts  of  the  narrative  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  account  the  author  gives  of  the  German  settlements 
in  the  south-eastern  districts  of  Brazil.  In  one  province  there  are 
60,000  Germans,  who  “  preserve  the  warmest  recollections  of  the 
Fatherland ;  and,  in  language,  sentiment,  and  traditions,  are  as 
true  to  their  native  country  as  if  only  travellers  in  a  strange  land.” 
She  heard  the  “  Wacht  am  Rhein  ”  suDg  as  her  steamboat  drew 
near  the  shore.  She  thus  describes  one  of  these  colonies,  which 
are,  she  writes,  forty-four  in  number: — 

Imagine  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Belgium  or  Holland,  cut  out  of 
these  Brazilian  forests,  where  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  German,  and 
speak  no  other  language  ;  where  chapels  and  schools  meet  you  at  every 
opening  in  the  wood  ;  where  the  mountain-sides  have  been  iu  many  easels 
cleared  to  make  room  for  cornfields  ;  where  women  travel  alone  through  the 
forest  in  perfect  security  ;  where  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry 
flourish  undisturbed;  where  crime  is  unknown,  and  public  instruction 
almost  on  a  level  with  that  of  Germany  ;  in  a  word,  where  individual 
happiness  and  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  go  hand  in  hand,  surrounded 
by  the  rich  tropical  vegetation  of  Brazil,  and  favoured  by  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  healthy  climate,  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  order,  and  good 
government.  The  main  street  of  some  of  these  villages  is  lined  with 
orange-trees.  The  houses  are  models  of  neatness.  The  better  kind  are  of 
bricks,  with  a  wooden  half-story  under  the  sloping  roof.  Many,  however, 
are  of  mud  and  canes,  or  made  in  a  species  of  framework,  with  the  large 
cross  beams  conspicuous,  as  in  most  of  the  hamlets  of  Germany.  Beneatli 
the  cottage,  however  humble,  is  a  basement,  used  for  implements,  which 
keeps  the  houses  very  dry.  No  bars  or  bolts  are  visible,  and  the  windows 
are  often  without  glass. 

She  met  in  her  wanderings  settlers  from  many  countries.  She 
dined  with  a  Welshman — Mr.  Jones  by  name — who  could  speak 
Welsh,  but  had  never  learnt  English,  and  with  whom  she  had  to 
talk  in  Portuguese,  to  the  great  amusement  of  a  Brazilian  gentle¬ 
man.  In  a  Don  Tomas  Fernandez,  who  gave  her  a  welcome  to 
his  comfortable  home,  she  discovered  a  Mr.  Flanagan  from  Mallow. 
He  could  still  speak  English,  though  only  imperfectly.  In  this  he 


was  better  than  a  Scotch  Governor,  who  had  utterly  forgotten  his 
native  tongue.  “The  number  of  Scotchmen,  or  men  of  Scotch 
descent,  holding  high  places  in  these  countries  is  surprising  to  a 
stranger.”  A  Swiss  colony,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than 
the  German  settlements,  was  no  less  thriving.  Prosperous  though 
some  districts  were,  yet  in  most  of  the  vast  countries  through 
which  our  author  travelled  the  insecurity  of  life  is  still  so  great  that 
for  years  to  come  the  settlers  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  She  was  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  a  new  line  of  railway. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  venerable  bishop  to  bless  the  engine — which, 
by  the  way,  some  wild  Indians  had  once  tried  to  lasso — but  some 
miscreants  the  night  before  had  sawn  the  beams  that  supported  a 
bridge,  and  so  the  train  could  not  run.  In  another  district  a 
Frenchman  laid  out  the  money  which  he  had  made  in  the  country 
iu  building  a  fine  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  where  no  bridge 
had  ever  been  before.  He  was  murdered  by  a  “  gaucho  ”  who 
refused  to  pay  the  toll.  Murders,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been 
almost  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  everyday  incidents  of  life.  A 
murderer's  punishment  was  commonly  temporary  confinement  in 
a  prison,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  playing  cards  with  his 
fellows.  One  wretch  whom  our  author  saw  thus  engaged  had, 
she  was  told,  killed  fifteen  people,  some  of  them  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  silver  buttons  on  their  belt. 

Had  we  more  space  at  our  command  we  should  invite  our 
readers  to  accompany  us  as  we  followed  Mrs.  Mulhall  in  her 
wanderings  to  the  Andes  and  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Paraguay.  They  must  read  her  book  for  themselves.  They 
must  not  be  deterred  by  a  certain  baldness  of  style  ;  for  they  will 
find  by  way  of  compensation  that,  if  it  has  no  literary  charm  to 
give  it  a  grace,  it  has  that  great  merit  which  belongs  to  a  narrative 
that  is  plain  and  straightforward,  and  free  from  all  affectation  of 
fine  writing  and  of  word-painting. 


LOIS  LEG  GATT.* 

IT  is  a  pious  opinion  among  writers  of  the  school  to  which  Mr. 

Francis  Carr  belongs  that  wills  are  written  and  executed  on 
parchment.  With  Mr.  Carr  himself  this  belief  has  passed  beyond 
the  region  of  opinion,  and  is  to  be  received  as  dejide,  the  central 
truth  on  which  the  story  of  Lois  Legyatt  depends.  For  the  logical 
working  out  of  its  catastrophe  or  conclusion  another  proposition  is 
evidently  required,  and  the  syllogism — in  Celarerd,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  our  Aldrich — is  complete.  This  proposition  has  been  formally 
stated  in  poetry  to  which  some  seventy  years  of  time  have  now 
given  classical  authority ;  and  in  view  of  the  warning  to  “  critics  ” 
contained  in  the  author’s  introductory  chapter,  we  will  venture  to 
supply  the  omission  of  the  customary  poetical  motto  on  the  title- 
page  by  the  quotation:  — 

Ah  !  bootless  aim  !  the  critic  fiend 
Is  judged  in  his  turn  ; 

Parchment  won’t  burn ! 

Sentence  of  judgment  upon  “the  critic  fiend”  who  shall  pre¬ 
sume  to  review  Lois  Legyatt.  is  passed  by  the  author  through 
the  means  of  an  ordinary  literary  artifice.  Miss  “  Elizabeth 
Kentfield,”  in  her  double  capacity  of  autobiographer  and  editor  of 
her  sister's  papers,  knows  exactly  what  “  the  pens  of  critics  ”  will 
write  concerning  the  work,  “  I  shall  not  hear  comments  on  it — but 
I  shall  see  the  reviews.”  She  penetrates  beneath  the  “  scornful 
analysis  ”  of  their  written  words,  and  exposes  in  all  its  naked 
hideousness  what  “  the  critics  may  even  feel.”  For  ourselves, 
we  honestly  declare  that  we  neither  “  say,”  “  know,”  “  profess,” 
nor  “  feel  ”  any  single  thing  or  thought  which  the  author  attributes 
to  us  ;  and  in  respect  of  the  major  premiss  of  her  or  his  argument — 
that  is  to  say,  that  “  parchment  will  not  burn” — we  are  in  entire 
agreement  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Kentfield  and  Mr.  Francis  Carr, 
or  with  either  of  them  severally.  The  bearing  of  this  physical 
law  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  characters  and  the  succession  to 
landed  property  is  not  quite  so  clear. 

Through  three-fourths  of  the  volume  the  author’s  purpose 
appears  to  be  merely  one  of  instruction  in  the  form  of  dialogue  or 
soliloquy,  preserved  by  means  of  journals  or  personal  recollections. 
At  last,  about  one  hundred  pages  from  the  end,  indications  are 
discoverable  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  plot,  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  in  outline.  Some  six  years  before  the  time  at 
which  the  story  opens,  old  Mr.  Charlecote  of  Crawford  lived  in 
possession  of  a  landed  estate,  a  son,  a  nephew,  an  armchair  with  a 
drawer  under  its  seat,  a  family  nurse,  a  family  lawyer  who  was 
also  a  family  friend,  and  two  wills,  which  he  kept  in  the  drawer 
under  the  seat  of  the  armchair.  “  The  very  night  he  died  ” 
he  called  to  the  nurse  and  told  her  to  bring  him  both 
wills ;  which  she  did.  Then  he  told  her  to  put  the  later 
will  on  the  fire,  which  she  did  not.  She  put  the  earlier 
will  on  the  fire;  but  “the  flame  was  low,”  and  the  “master 
was  taken  with  fainting  fits,”  “.and  the  parchment  was  hard 
to  burn,”  so  she  .“  took  it  off  the  fire  and  hid  it.”  It  is  said 
that  a  burnt  feather  is  a  sovereign  specific  for  “fainting  fits,”  and 
the  odour  of  “  blackened  and  scorched  ”  parchment,  certainly 
more  objectionable,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  prove 
quite  as  efficacious ;  but  the  old  man  died,  and  Mr.  Charlecote 
Charlecote,  the  nephew,  succeeded  under  the  later  will,  his 
cousin,  the  disinherited  son,  disappearing  in  a  cloud  of  bad  lan¬ 
guage,  and  transferring  his  disreputable  person  and  life  to  an 

*  Lois  Legyatt :  a  Memoir.  By  Francis  Carr,  Author  of  “  Tried  by  Fire/’ 
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Australian  colony.  The  family  nurse,  as  it  happened,  had  been 
at  odd  times  in  her  life  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  in  all 
the  families  to  which  Mr.  Carr  introduces  his  readers ;  and 
in  the  earliest  of  these  situations,  when  she  was  a  “giddy 
girl  of  sixteen,”  had  fallen  down  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms.  "Whether  or  not  for  the  misdeed  of  her  later  life 
regarding  the  will  “she  ought  to  have  been  hung,”  as  some 
one  suggests,  we  could  have  wished  that  any  penalty  short 
of  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  might  have  been  assigned  to 
her  earlier  carelessness,  which  resulted  in  inflicting  upon  the 
readers  of  “  Lois’s  Story  ”  an  endless  recurrence  of  disagreeable 
meditations  on  some  undefined  deformity  concerning  which 
the  writer  was  perpetually  tormenting  herself  and  as  perpetually 
talking  to  every  one  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  her  a 
chance  of  pouring  the  weary  repetition  into  their  ears.  The  author 
seems  to  entertain  singular  ideas  of  the  habits  in  thought  and 
speech  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  woman  ;  for  as  such,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  episode  of  a  temporary  life,  to  say  the  least  of  it 
eccentric,  in  “  the  slums,”  he  has  certainly  intended  to  represent 
his  heroine.  But  then  bis  hero  is  not  of  the  ordinary  masculine 
type.  Mr.  Charlecote  Charlecote,  during  the  six  years  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  Crawford  estate,  and  as  he  appears  in  the  story,  is  the 
idol  of  London,  whom  all  the  women  worship,  and  with  whom 
half  the  girls  are  in  love,  lie  never  does  anything,  it  is  true.  He 
never  visits  his  estate,  and  we  learn  incidentally  that  he  eschews 
and  despises  all  things  athletic,  since,  when  we  first  make  his 
acquaintance,  he  is  evidently  and  hopelessly  out  of  condition.  He 
is  “  both  flushed  and  exhausted  ”  by  the  labour  of  drawing 
a  Bath  chair  with  a  lady  in  it  up  a  hill,  though  another  lady 
was  helping  him  by  pushing  behind.  “  Heat  beads  stood  on 
his  brow  ”  after  the  unwonted  effort ;  “  the  muscles  of  his  arms 
were  not  under  steady  control.”  Ilia  whole  life  and  energies 
were,  in  fact,  as  we  go  on  to  learn,  devoted  to  making 
love  to  a  married  woman.  This  passion  was  absorbing,  vehe¬ 
ment,  irresistible,  and  perfectly  pure,  although  this  last  cha¬ 
racteristic  was  commonly  overlooked  by  social  observers,  who 
“  talked,”  as  was  not  unlikely.  The  object  of  this  consuming 
adoration  was  one  of  the  “  queens  of  society,”  with  an  elderly 
husband  who  was  something  in  the  City — “  in  the  silk  line  ” — 
extremely  well  dressed,  and,  as  far  as  the  reader  can  discover,  with¬ 
out  an  idea  in  her  head.  In  some  interval  of  reason  it  occurs  to 
Mr.  Charlecote  that  he  might  as  well  spend  his  time  in  another 
way,  and  he  flies  from  London  to  an  out-of-the-way  place  on  the 
south  coast,  where  the  only  lodgings  to  be  had  were  in  a  pair  of 
semi-detached  houses,  one  of  which  was  at  the  time  tenanted  by 
Miss  Lois  Leggatt,  in  charge  of  her  half-sister,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ker.tfield,  the  former  lady  being  the  writer  of  the  “journal,”  the 
latter  of  the  “  story,”  which  together  make  up  this  volume.  Here 
Mr.  Charlecote  is  discovered  and  joined  by  his  friend  Bob  Anson, 
an  artist,  who  is  in  search  of,  and  who  finds  in  Elizabeth,  a  sitter 
for  a  companion  picture  to  one  which  he  has  already  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Royal  Academy.  A  year  later  this  work  in  its  double 
embodiment  of  feminine  loveliness  attracts  ail  eyes  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  under  the  appropriate  titles  of  “  L’Allegro”and  “11  Penseroso.” 
“  II  Penseroso  ”  is  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  in  a  sort  of  widow’s 
mourning,  with  sentiments  to  correspond,  for  one  lover,  but  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  supply  his  place  with  another,  whether  declared 
or  hypothetical.  The  hero  of  the  Bath  chair  has  opportunely 
appeared,  and  the  discovery  that  he  is  the  new  lodger  next  door  is 
made  “  soon  after  eight  o’clock  ”  on  an  evening  which  is  described 
by  Lois  as  follows: — 

The  night  was  fair  and  divinely  still ;  the  star-studded  sky  looked 
cloudless,  a  crescent  moon  had  just  risen  over  the  hills  of  Barrowtown,  and 
bung  trembling,  as  it  seemed,  between  earth  and  heaven.  Lights  were 
twinkling  in  the  distance,  but  where  I  walked  the  only  illumination  was 
that  of  the  soft  April  night,  of  young  moon,  and  of  stars. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  a  novelist  to  let  the  moon  alone,  though  if  by  the 
help  of  bis  own  eyes  and  the  light  of  nature  be  cannot  keep  clear 
of  such  nonsense  as  this,  be  might  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  con¬ 
sult  an  almanack.  But  a  restless  demon  of  blundering  hovei'3  round 
the  path  of  Mr.  Francis  Carr,  and  at  times  even  attracts  admira¬ 
tion  for  ingenuity  in  leading  him  astray,  as  when  be  introduces  a 
Bishop  with  a  title  taken  from  a  county — “  the  Bishop  of  East- 
shire  ” — a  dignitary  of  a  class  hitherto  unknown,  we  think,  even 
to  fiction. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  anticipate  events  in  order  to  get  the 
love  business  of  the  story  at  once  out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Charlecote 
does  not  offer  his  hand  and  heart  to  “  II  Penseroso,”  as  what  he 
supposes  to  he  the  latter  is  already  devoted  to  “  L’Allegro,”  her 
first  cousin.  Elizabeth  becomes  tired  of  waiting  at  last,  and  writes 
a  letter  offering  hers  to  him.  This  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  when  lie  happens  to  he  engaged  to  marry  Lois  ;  hut  he 
throws  her  over,  and  she  vanishes  first  and  then  dies.  Elizabeth 
carries  off  “  her  hero  ”  in  triumph,  and  passes  from  sight  as  she  is 
on  the  point  of  “  sailing  away  to  a  new  life  on  a  foreign  shore  ” 
where  “  I  shall  see  the  reviews,”  and  where  also  she  intends  to 
indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  hope,  because  “  Harold  Charlecote’s 
intemperate  habits  are  rapidly  undermining  his  health,  and  Charlie 
is  his  heir-at-law.”  As  the  bride  expectant's  “  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of”  law  from  those  of  love,  we  may  try  to  follow  her 
as  best  we  can. 

Old  Mr.  Charlecote  had  died  as  already  related,  and  his  nephew 
bad  inherited  under  bis  latest  will.  According  to  the  usual  course 
in  the  case  of  wills  not  executed  on  parchment,  the  instrument 
must  have  been  proved,  probate  issued,  and  succession  duty  paid 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  by  Mr.  Charlecote  Charlecote,  two 


thirds  of  which  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Exchequer  did 
not  see  its  way  afterwards  to  refund.  The  probate  so  issued,  to 
which  some  innocent  sheep  had  now  really  contributed  its  skin, 
was  “  the  hero's  ”  evidence  of  title  to  the  possession  of  the 
Crawford  estate.  Six  years  later,  Mrs.  Hammond  the  nurse, 
having  first  relieved  her  conscience  by  the  confession  to  Lois  that 
she  had  dropped  her  as  a  baby,  goes  on  to  make  an  entirely  clean 
breast  of  it  by  the  revelation  as  to  the  earlier  will  in 
favour  of  the  son,  and  by  the  production  of  its  “  scorched 
and  blackened”  form.  This  confession  she  repeats  to  Mr. 
Charlecote,  who  at  once,  after  a  stormy  interview  with  Mrs. 
Lushington  (L’Allegro),  “  disappears,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him,” 
having  “  given  up  everything  he  possessed  unconditionally,  and 
placed  the  whole  affair  without  reservation  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  lawyer.”  His  subsequent  fortunes  may  he  followed  by  any 
one  who  cares  to  know  them ;  we  are  concerned  only  with  his 
“  disappearance  ”  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  the  whole  of 
which  were  compressed  into  a  space  of  about  nine  hours.  “  He- 
paid  Mrs.  Hammond  what  he  owed  her  ” — she  was  his  house¬ 
keeper — “  in  gold  and  silver,  saying  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his 
power  to  draw  a  cheque.”  As  it  is  possible  to  extract  some  sense 
out  of  this  statement  by  assuming  Mr.  Charlecote’s  banking  account 
to  have  been  already  overdrawn,  we  will  make  the  author  a  present 
of  the  hypothesis,  which,  we  are  satisfied,  never  occurred  to  him. 
“  He  ” — Mr.  Charlecote,  not  the  author — “  said  that  he  was  dead 
to  all  the  world  now,”  and  “  vanished  into,  the  night.”  Not  very 
long  afterwards  Mrs.  Hammond  died  ;  but  in  the  meantime  Harold 
Charlecote  bad  entered  into  possession  of  the  estate. 

By  wbat  process  known  to  the  law  this  transfer  had  been  effected 
the  author  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain.  That  the  Probate 
Court  would  without  any  evidence — for  not  even  Mrs.  Hammond  had 
given  any — revoke  the  original  grant  upon  the  unquestionably  last 
will  of  the  testator  in  favour  of  the  earlier  will,  is  confessedly  out  of 
the  question,  and  the  rapidity  and  details  of  the  hero’s  “disappear¬ 
ance”  equally  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a  deed  of  gift  or  voluntary 
surrender.  If  the  author  does  not  really  suppose  that  a  valid 
title  to  Euglish  lauded  property  can  be  given  by  the  production  of 
an  old  will,  which  is  known  to  be  only  so  much  waste  paper — or 
parchment — “  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  family  lawyer,”  he  has- 
been  at  considerable  pains  to  persuade  his  readers  that  he  does  so. 
One  feeble  ray  of  light  may  certainly  strike  across  the  general 
obscurity.  The  destitute  hero,  during  the  period  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  to  Lois,  proposed  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  and  “  had  no  fear 
as  to  receiving  the  funds  he  required  from  the  family  lawyer,  who 
had  also  been  the  family  friend  of  the  Charlecotes  for  so  long.”' 
Family  lawyers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  given  to  advance  “  funds  ” 
except  on  sufficient  security ;  but  if  Mr.  Hudson  was  all  the  while 
merely  humouring  the  fancy  of  a  client  whom  he  knew  to  he  a 
fool,  and  administering  the  estate  on  his  behalf,  with  Harold  as 
sham  owner,  the  money  “  required  ”  might  have  been  forthcoming. 
On  this  supposition  some  rational  termination  might  have  been 
made  to  the  story,  if  it  had  ever  presented  itself  to  the  author.  As 
it  is,  Mr.  Charlecote  is  made  by  Mr.  Carr  to  “restitute”  all  that 
be  can  from  the  income  of  bis  six  years’  “  unlawful  possession.”' 
We  do  not  say  that  “  restitute  ”  is  a  bad  word.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  by  analogy  be  a  very  tolerable  word,  as  words  go,  if  only 
it  happened  to  exist.  But  before  Mr.  Francis  Carr  takes  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  adding  new  words  to  the  English 
language,  we  should  recommend  him  to  learn  to  make  a  better  use 
than  he  has  done  in  Lois  Ley yO.lt  of  the  words  which  its 
vocabulary  already  contains. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CURIOUS  CHARACTERS  AND 
PLEASANT  PLACES.* 

T  is  not  unpleasant  to  be  sometimes  reminded  by  the  appearance 
of  a  book  of  travel  written  with  greater  fidelity  and  wider 
knowledge  than  is  usually  found,  how  little  we  know  of  the  world, 
and  how  large  it  really  is.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
great  continent  of  North  America.  It  is  a  country  which,  from 
the  enormous  number  of  books  written  about  it,  from  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  and  from  hearsay,  we  seem  to  know  so  thoroughly^ 
but  in  reality  know  so  superficially.  When  we  cross  the  Atlantic 
it  is  to  hurry  from  one  great  city  to  another,  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  ;  to  stand  agape  before  big 
hotels ;  to  wonder  at  the  growth  of  big  cities.  When  we  sit  down 
to  write  our  travels  we  hurl  these  cities  with  their  thousands  and. 
millions  of  facts,  bricks,  and  people  at  the  heads  of  our  readers. 
American  cities  do  not,  however,  make  up  the  whole,  nor  even  a 
large  part,  of  American  life.  Life  in  America  is,  as  everywhere 
else,  many-sided.  There  is  one  side  of  it — the  country  life — where 
the  fatal  dollar  has  little  authority,  and  the  people  remain  as  quiet 
and  as  contented  as  the  men  of  Laish.  It  is  a  side  which  travellers 
seldom  see,  and  which  the  world  never  associates  with  the 
American  character.  We  know  something  of  it  from  the  pages  of 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  and  Longfellow ;  we  may  guess  at  something 
of  it  from  American  novels.  Among  these  people,  dwellers  in  the 
older  States,  quiet  farmers,  residents  in  the  little  towns,  the 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers,  there  lingers  yet  the  Puritanic 
spirit  ;  they  are,  we  gather  from  the  best  authorities, 
inordinately  proud  of  their  independence  ;  they  are  also,  we 
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suspect,  firmly  persuaded  that  all  things  noble,  all  things 
great,  all  things  splendid  grow  naturally  and  produce  their  finest 
flowers  on  American  soil.  The  book  before  us  is  chiefly  interesting 
from  the  glimpses  it  affords  of  these  quiet  places.  For  instance, 
who  among  us  knows  anything  about  Block  Island  ?  It  lies  at  the 
junction  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  Naragansett  Bay,  among 
a  whole  group  of  islands  and  peninsulas,  and  opposite  to  a  pictu¬ 
resquely  broken  coast  which  no  English  travellers  have  visited  ;  it 
was  here  that  Dana  laid  the  scene  of  his  storv,  “  The  Buccaneer.” 

The  island  lies  nine  leagues  away, 

Along  the  solitary  shore 

Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay, 

No  sound  but  ocean’s  roar, 

Save  where  the  bold  wild  sea-bird  makes  her  home, 

Her  shrill  cry  coming  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

It  is  nine  leagues  from  Newport,  and  is  nine  miles  long ;  it  isinhabited 
by  a  thousand  people  who  farm  and  fish  and  are  “  wreckers  ” ;  that 
is,  they  do  not  encourage  and  stimulate  the  wrecking  of  ships,  like 
former  professors  of  wrecking,  but  they  assist  ships  that  are  wrecked ; 
they  are  a  clannish  race,  they  are  fond  of  religious  exercises,  and 
entertain  a  healthy  contempt  for  politics.  They  are  excellent 
boatmen,  and  build  their  own  boats,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
safest  in  the  world  for  rough  weather.  They  are  described  as 
being  “  sharp  at  both  ends,  deep,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  long,  and 
carry  much  ballast,  have  one  or  two  sails,  but  never  a  jib,  and 
always  open,  very  stout,  range  from  two  to  ten  tons  burden, 
.run  nearer  the  wind  than  any  other,  and  seldom  or  never  cast  an 
anchor.”  The  island  has  quite  a  long  and  picturesque  history  of 
its  own  connected  with  Indians,  French  wars,  and  the  War  of 
Independence,  and  it  boasts  a  veritable  ghost,  perfectly  unique  of  its 
kind.  Some  of  us  may  have  read  the  ghastly  story  of  the  ill-fated 
Palatine.  It  has  been  narrated,  with  variations,  in  verse  by 
Whittier  as  well  as  Dana ;  but,  as  the  works  of  these  poets  are 
not  in  every  English  library,  it  will  be  new  to  many  to  learn  that 
.  regularly  every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Palatine's  destruction,  a 
spectral  ship  in  flames  appears  off  the  shore.  The  ghost  of  a  burning 
vessel  is  a  form  of  apparition  the  like  of  which  wTe  never  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen,  Vanderdecken  is  no  longer  the  sole  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  spectre  in  timber.  Every  one,  again,  who  has  steamed 
up  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence  must  remember  the  low-lying  shores 
-of  that  great  unknown  land,  Anticosti,  where,  once  in  a  way,  an 
Englishman  or  American  spends  a  summer  in  fishing  and  shooting, 
but  which  otherwise  is  left  altogether  alone  and  neglected.  It  is 
-a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  and  thirty  wide ;  its  soil  is 
fertile  ;  it  has  great  rivers  swarming  with  salmon  and  trout ;  it 
has  wide  forests ;  there  is  bear-hunting  and  there  are  foxes  and 
martens ;  its  climate  is  severe,  but  not  apparently  worse  than  that 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  a  good  many  habitans  manage 
to  get  along.  The  whole  population  of  this  great  island  is  stated 
•by  Mr.  Lanvnan  to  be  a  hundred;  another  authority  makes  it 
forty  ;  and  its  resources  are  entirely  undeveloped.  The  island  has, 
however,  a  hero,  about  whose  name  stories  are  gathering,  quite  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scientific  development  of  legend  ;  they  would  already, 
sa}'s  Mr.  Lanman,  fill  a  volume.  The  name  of  this  demigod  was 
Louis  Gamache;  he  was  born  in  1790,  and  spent  twenty  years  of 
his  life  as  a  sailor ;  then  he  tried  business  of  some  kind  at  the 
little  Canadian  watering-place  of  Rimouski  on  the  Gaspe  shore. 
Failing  in  this  pursuit,  he  became  misanthropic,  and  went  across 
the  water  to  Anticosti,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  lie 
married  there  ;  his  first  wife  was  quickly  killed  by  the  cold  and 
solitude ;’his  second  was  frozen  to  death  with  his  two  children. 
Then  he  cared  not  for  any  further  intercourse  with  men,  but  lived 
alone  with  a  half-bred  Frenchman  for  his  only  companion.  It  is 
difficult  from  the  selection  of  the  stories  made  by  Mr.  Lanman  to 
understand  how  he  achieved  his  reputation  of  ogre,  pirate,  hermit, 
and  wizard.  But  then  Mr.  Lanman  is  better  when  he  talks  about 
places  than  when  he  tells  stories.  The  interesting  fact  remains 
that  Anticosti  is  provided  for  all  time  with  its  hero  of  legend. 

There  is  also  a  chapter  in  the  book  on  “  Forest  Recollections,” 
which  makes  one  realize  in  some  measure  how  North  America  is 
still,  after  all  these  years  of  clearings  and  settlements,  covered  from 
North  to  South  by  thick  forests,  which  vary  in  character  with 
■  every  State  and  every  degree  of  latitude.  Thus  there  are  the  live- 
oak  forests  of  Florida  : — 

The  trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  are  peculiar  for  the  number  of  their  limbs 
and  for  being  free  from  astringent  acids ;  and  having  congregated  into  a 
colony,  other  trees  of  various  kinds  seem  to  have  gathered  around  them  for 
protection  ;  and  as  they  all  stand  with  branches  interlocked,  the  oaks  wave 
their  magnificent  grey  mosses  against  the  sky,  while  jessamines  and  other 
vines  in  wonderful  profusion  spread  themselves  into  fantastic  festoons  and 
till  the  surrounding  air  with  a  grateful  fragrance.  The  birds  are  also  very 
numerous,  and,  vying  with  each  other  in  their  sweet  singing,  inspire  the 
.heart  of  the  listener  with  delight;  and  as  he  passes  out  into  the  barren 
woods,  now  more  barren  than  before,  he  feels  that  he  has  had  a  glimpse,  at 
least,  of  a  scene  allied  to  Paradise. 

Again,  there  are  the  cypress  forests  of  the  Southern  States: — 

The  American  cypress  is  a  different  species  from  that  which  has  acquired 
.a  mournful  celebrity  in  Europe.  It  is  mote  stupendous  in  size,  growing 
out  of  a  submerged  soil,  rearing  its  cone-shaped  form  to  the  height  of  two 
hundred  feet,  at  the  top  of  which  it  spreads  great  masses  of  horizontal 
branches,  dense  and  fragrant.  It  delights  to  wrap  itself  in  the  heavy  and 
hoary  robes  of  flowing  moss,  which  seems  to  vie  with  the  cypress  in  growth, 
the  one  stretching  aspiriugly  up,  and  the  other  mournfully  down,  as  if 
finding  solace  in  the  companionship  of  the  giant  trees. 

Then  there  are  the  “  pine  barrens”  of  North  Carolina ;  there  are  the 
maple  woods  which  grow  all  over  America,  colouring  all  its  hill-sides 
in  autumn  with  crimson  and  golden  hues ;  there  are  the  countless 
acres  covered  with  pines  in  the  North ;  there  are  the  cotton-wood 


forests  of  the  Lower  Mississippi ;  there  are  the  “  oak  openings  ”  of 
Michigan  ;  the  red-wood  forests  of  California  ;  and,  to  mention  no 
more,  that  remarkable  district  of  Ohio  called  the  Black  Swamp, 
where  the  trees  grow  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet,  all  close  together,  so  as  to  exclude  the  light,  with  their  roots 
in  a  thick  black  soil  partly  submerged  in  water ;  this  is,  alone  of 
all  the  forests  mentioned  by  our  author,  not  attractive.  One  feels 
as  if  even  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  itself,  where  there  is  at  least 
light  and  air,  with  the  pleasant  smell  of  the  pines,  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable. 

Mr.  Lanman  take3  us  to  other  strange  places  ;  to  the  port  where 
ships  monopolize  the  trade  in  sea-elephant  oil;  they  go  for  their  cargoes 
to  “  Desolation,”  a  name  which  applies  to  the  islands  south  of 
Kerguelen,  and  which  appear  to  be  about  as  cheerless  a  spot  to 
winter  in  as  even  Mark  Tapley  would  desire.  We  are  also  taken 
to  the  salmon  fishing  on  the  Jacques  Cartier  River,  near  Quebec, 
which  ought  to  be  better  known  to  English  sportsmen  ;  to  the 
Potomac ;  to  Montauk  Point,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  what  the 
author  describes  it — “  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  world  ” ;  to 
Gardiner’s  Island,  near  Block  Island ;  to  the  quiet  old  town  of 
Stratford-on-IIousatonic,  with  its  little  literary  history;  and  a 
dozen  other  places  of  which  none  of  us  know  anything.  Again, 
there  are,  even  in  the  States,  men  who  have  failed.  America  is  not 
for  every  one  a  country  paved  with  gold.  Probably  success  is  as 
difficult,  and  requires  as  much  ability,  courage,  and  quick  sight,  in 
the  States  as  at  home.  Naturally,  we  hear  little  of  the  men  who  have 
not  succeeded.  Like  the  bent  pins  and  the  broken  needles,  they 
vanish  and  are  no  more  seen.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lanman 
what  becomes  of  some  of  them.  They  enter  the  Civil  Service  at 
Washington,  where  the  clerks  form  the  largest  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  service  is  regarded  as  a  refuge  for  the  destitute ;  among 
those  employed  in  the  various  departments  are  men  who  have  lost 
their  fortunes,  and  men  who  have  made  their  one  bid  for  success 
and  failed ;  men  who  would  have  been  great  scholars,  poets, 
painters,  novelists,  and  wrhat  not,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  im¬ 
pressing  their  greatness  on  the  world ;  women  who  have  “  come 
down  ” ;  women  who  are  widowed  and  orphaned  ;  young  men  who 
use  the  seniceasa  stepping-stone  to  a  more  ambitious  pursuit. 
They  are  hard-worked,  and  have  long  hours ;  they  enjoy  no  social 
position  ;  their  pay  is  small ;  their  stay  in  the  service  is  no  longer 
than  they  find  unavoidable.  Certainly,  had  one  the  choice, 
Somerset  House  is  better  than  Washington.  Some  of  the  bitter¬ 
ness  in  Mr.  Lanman’s  sketch  looks  like  the  result  of  personal 
experience. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  quiet,  faithful  style.  Mr.  Lanman  never 
tries  to  be  funny,  or  brilliant,  or  epigrammatic,  or  fine ;  but  he 
conscientiously  notes  down  all  that  he  has  seen  and  what  he 
knows.  We  were  not,  we  confess,  previously  acquainted  with  his 
name  ;  but  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  preface  tells  us  all  about  him. 
He  has  been,  it  appears,  successively  journalist,  editor,  librarian, 
and  “  Examiner  of  Depositaries  ”  ;  he  has  always  been  an  angler,  ■ 
an  artist,  and  an  enthusiastic  tramp ;  he  is  now  American  Secretary 
of  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Washington.  He  has  written  a 
quantity  of  books,  some  of  them  reminiscences  of  journeys,  some 
of  the  biographical,  official,  directory  kind ;  and  is  evidently  a  man 
of  great  industry,  patience,  and  activity,  with  an  eye  for  scenery, 
colour,  sunshine,  and  form.  If  he  had  been  born  in  England,  he 
would  have  become  a  leading  member  of  a  local  Archaeological 
Society,  and  would  have  been  great  on  county  history.  We  are 
much  obliged  to  him  for  a  pleasant  and  instructive  volume. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VI. 

0  TJND  the  Yule  log  is  a  collection  of  Norwegian  folk  and 
fairy  tales,  collected  by  Asbjdrnsen  and  translated  by  Mr. 
II.  L.  Braekstad  (Sampson  Low  and  Go.)  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse  con¬ 
tributes  a  brief  preface,  with  an  interesting  biographical  account 
of  Peter  Christen  Asbjdrnsen.  lie  was  born  in  1812,  and  before 
he  was  twenty  years  old  he  and  his  friend  Moe,  now  Bishop  of 
Christianssand,  began  to  collect  and  write  down  the  tales  which 
Norwegian  peasants  tell  round  the  fire  in  the  winter  evenings.  In 
1838  Asbjdrnsen  published  a  few  of  his  gleanings.  Norwegian 
Folk  and  Fairy  Tales  saw  the  light  in  1842;  a  new  selection, 
written  by  Asbjdrnsen,  appeared  in  '1S71;  and  there  have  been 
two  other  volumes  about  the  “  nymphs  or  sirens  which  haunt  the 
high  sparse  woods  and  mountain  dairies.”  A  siren  seems  rather 
out  of  her  element  so  far  from  the  sea,  but  the  Norse  Iluldre  pro¬ 
bably  answer  better  to  our  fairies  and  the  Nereids  of  modern 
Greece.  The  stories  in  Pound  the  Yule  Log  are  translated  by 
Mr.  Braekstad  from  four  of  these  Norwegian  collections.  Sir 
G.  W.  Dasent  has  already  made  English  nurseries  and  English 
students  of  the  comparative  mythology  of  European  peasants 
fami  iar  with  many  Scandinavian  fairy  tales.  Sir  George  Dasent’s 
first  volume,  Tales  from  the  Norse,  translated  or  paraphrased  from 
Asbjdrnsen  and  Moe,  was  almost  the  best  fairy-tale  book  extant  in 
English  ;  and  the  preface  is  not  even  now  superannuated,  after  all 
the  collections  that  have  since  been  made  in  Russia,  Italy,  Greece, 
Zululand,  Spain,  and  all  the  theories  of  mdrchen  that  have  been 
published.  The  Tales  from  the  Norse  are  now,  we  believe, 
and  have  for  some  time  been,  out  of  print.  Meanwhile 
the  tales  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Braekstad  may  be  most 
heartily  recommended  both  to  children  and  to  amateurs  of  story- 
comparing.  The  devil  among  the  Norwegian  peasants  has  fallen 
heir  to  many  of  the  qualities  of  trolls  and  of  the  lesser  imps 
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in  German  tales.  Thus  lie  is  induced  by  a  boy  to  get  into  a 
liollow  nut,  and,  like  the  spirit  beguiled  by  Virgilius  the 
enchanter,  he  cannot  get  out  again.  “  The  Man  who  was  Going 
to  Mind  the  House  ”  is  one  of  the  comic,  not  a  sample  of  the 
supernatural  tales,  common  to  all  the  peasants  of  Europe, 
perhaps  of  Asia.  “  The  Giant  who  had  no  Heart  ”  is  a  fine  variant 
of  a  fairy-tale  so  old  that  it  was  traditional  in  the  Egypt  of 
Itamses  II.  In  this  tale  comes  Askeladen,  “  the  youngest  son,  a 
sort  of  male  Cinderella.”  The  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that 
Askeladen  represented  the  youngest  child  to  whom,  by  the  custom 
of  “Junior-right,”  the  family  hearth  comes  as  heritage  on  the  death 
of  the  father.  The  youngest  son  is  the  successful  son  in  a  Scy  thiau 
mdrehen  preserved  by  Herodotus.  In  this  same  story  comes  an 
incident  familiar  in  the  lore  of  the  African  Namaquas,  where  an 
•elephant  plays  the  part  of  the  Giant ;  and  here,  too,  is  an  expression 
which  TEschylus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Eumenides.  The  same 
story  has  its  Scotch  parallel  in  Nicht,  Nought,  Nothing,  in  the 
Celtic  Battle  of  the  Birds,  and  in  the  Russian  Tsar  Morskoi.  So 
story-comparers  ought  to  be  happy  enough  in  the  company  of  “  The 
Giant  who  had  no  Heart,”  or,  at  least,  no  heart  in  his  body.  Children 
will  find  his  legend  most  exciting,  and  this  is  only  an  example, 
chosen  at  random,  of  what  Mr.  Braekstad  has  to  oiler  them.  In 
short,  this  book,  with  its  very  varied  contents,  may  he  recom¬ 
mended  as  likely  to  prove  an  acceptable  present  in  most  houses. 

The  Great  Historic  Galleries  of  England  (edited  by  Lord 
Ronald  Gower.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  is  a  splendid  and  de¬ 
sirable  gift-book.  Photography  has  reproduced  an  exquisite 
group  of  miniatures  for  the  frontispiece  with  surprising  success. 
Here  is  the  famous  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  thrice  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  there  are  some  beautiful  ladies  of  the  house  of 
Howard  in  her  company.  There  are  not  less  interesting,  but  far 
older,  miniatures  of  Elizabeth's  time,  by  Isaac  Oliver ;  and  many 
others  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  remarkable  for  breadth  com¬ 
bined  with  extraordinary  minuteness.  Miniatures  by  Ilolbein 
too,  portraits  of  Ilenrv  VIII.,  Catherine  Howard,  and  others, 
have  great  historical  as  well  as  artistic  interest.  We  also  admire 
a  beautiful  reproduction  of  Reynolds’s  “  George  Howard,  Lord 
Morpeth,”  in  spite  of  the  surface  cracks  and  blisters.  Greuze, 
Mantegna,  Romney,  and  Gainsborough  are  all  represented  by  well- 
chosen  examples;  but  the  Stuart,  Tudor,  and  other  miniatures 
make  the  chief  value  and  distinction  of  the  book. 

Messrs.  Paul,  Trench,  and  Co.  publish  an  illustrated  edition  of 
Lord  Lytton’s  Lucile,  a  poem  dear  to  Miss  Braddon’s  heroines. 
The  drawings  are  designed  and  engraved  by  American  artists. 
The  designer  of  the  woodcut  on  p.  179  has  clearly  never  seen  a 
roulette-table,  nor  has  he  succeeded  in  reproducing  one  from  his 
inner  consciousness.  He  has  drawn  a  very  narrow  table,  unmarked, 
•and  covered  with  a  table-cloth.  The  company  are  behaving  as 
they  never  do  in  real  life.  Some  of  the  landscapes  are  graceful, 
and  all  are  quite  worthy  of  the  art  of  the  poem. 

The  Etcher  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  contains  thirty-six  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  original  etched  work  of  modern  artists.  M.  Lhermite’s 
“  La  Boucherie  ”  is  a  vigorous  and  legitimate  success.  Mr. 
•Slocombe’s  haymaking  girl  is  what  the  poet  calls  a  “  too-too 
woman,”  rather  too  prettily  drooping.  Mr.  Ball’s  “  Bentieet 
Marsh  ”  is  a  beautiful  pensive  English  scene,  and  Mr.  Watson  has 
an  agreeable  reminiscence  of  Meryon.  Mr.  Strang  is  clearly  a 
pupil  of  M.  Le  Gross,  and  a  very  clever  pupil,  too.  In  short, 
this  is  a  pleasant  collection  of  clever  works  in  black  and 
white. 

Men  of  Mark  (same  publishers)  contains  many  lifelike  effigies 
■of  distinguished  people,  priests,  politicians,  judges,  soldiers, 
artists,  but  no  authors,  except  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’s,  who  are  authors  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  and  Serjeant 
Ballantine,  who  is  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  literary  Muse  of 
memoirs. 

In  Times  of  Peril :  a  Tale  of  India  (G.  A.  Henty.  Griffith 
and  Farran). — The  “times  of  peril  ”  referred  to  were  those  of  the 
Mutiny.  Mr.  Ilenty  has  described  the  horrors  with  spirit,  and 
can  interest  us  anew  even  in  the  details  of  Lucknow  and  Cawn- 
pore,  which  we  all  know  so  well.  Warfare  is,  it  would  seem 
however,  no  barrier  to  love-making.  The  two  young  ladies  of  the 
party  become  engaged  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  ;  their 
two  brothers  fall  in  love  with  two  sisters  during  the  siege  of 
Lucknow  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  two  families  to  England  the 
heads  of  both  become  united  in  matrimony.  The  story  would 
have  been  quite  as  good  had  some  of  these  rather  promiscuous 
weddings  been  left  out.  The  characters  get  sunk  in  the  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  who  can  be  interested  in  persons  who  are  invariably 
bracketed  as  “Captains  Dunlop  and  Manners  ”? 

How  Willy  became  a  Hero  (Author  of  “  Clarey’s  Confirmation,” 
-&C.  S.P.C.K.). — This  small  book  has  a  good  deal  of  merit  in 

many  ways,  but  it  is  spoilt  by  the  preternatural  virtue  of  its 
hero.  Not  only  does  he  behave  like  an  angel,  after  a  very  short 
struggle,  to  a  boy  who  has  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  him, 
but  a  few  years  later  he  gives  up  a  chance  of  getting  a  scholarship 
at  a  public  school  for  the  sake  of  giving  his  little  sister  the  air  and 
exercise  necessary  to  her  health.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  when  he  is 
grown  up  and  has  absolutely  gained  a  scholarship  at  Cambridge, 
he  is  a  second  time  forced  to  put  his  desires  aside  and  accept  a 
clerkship,  as  his  father  has  most  inopportunely  injured  his  hand 
and  cannot  work  himself.  Surely  no  boy  was  ever  so  unfor¬ 
tunate;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  the  sacrifices  were 
merely  thrown  in  to  lead  up  to  Master  Willy  taking  orders 
at  last. 

Lads  and  Lasses  of  Langley  (Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Walter 


Smith). — The  story  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  is  evidently  in¬ 
tended  for  very  small  children,  for  whom  it  is  very  suitable  ;  but 
the  two  other  tales  are  more  complicated  and  theological,  and  do 
not  harmonize  well  with  “  Cheap  Jack.”  This  is  the  greater  pity, 
as  simple  stories  which  little  children  can  read  to  themselves  are 
much  needed. 

Young  Marmaduke :  a  Story  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  (W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams.  Marcus  Ward). — It  is  hardly  possible  that 
any  incidents  of  the  French  Revolution  should  be  dull,  and  they 
have  certainly  not  become  so  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Davenport 
Adams.  He  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  the  perils  of  a  young 
Englishman  in  Paris  in  ’94,  and  of  the  scenes  he  saw  and  took 
part  in.  Of  course,  in  the  end  his  hero  escapes  and  returns  to 
England. 

Elotsam  and  Jetsam  (II.  Wothem.  Griffith  and  Farran). — It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  bring  a  little  boy  all  the  way  from 
India  merely  to  lose  him  at  Paddington  Station  for  about  twenty 
years.  This,  however,  was  the  fate  of  Jack  Armstrong,  who, 
aided  by  his  virtues,  fell  upon  his  feet,  and  made  as  good  a  thing  of 
his  life  as  if  he  had  been  delivered  straight  into  the  hands  of  his 
uncle  at  Berwick.  Better,  indeed ;  for  his  younger  brother,  who 
arrived  safely  at  his  destination,  took  to  bad  ways  and  was  looked 
coldly  upon  by  his  family. 

Dorothy ;  or,  Getting  One's  Own  Way  (Ger.  Mowbray  and 
Co.) — Dorothy  was  a  young  person  who,  alter  conducting  herself 
properly  and  pleasantly  for  many  years,  suddenly  took  a  naughty 
fit,  refused  to  learn  her  lessons,  told  fibs,  and  was  cross  to  her 
nurse  and  governess.  It  needed  many  months  of  lying  down  to 
restore  her  to  her  original  pinnacle  of  virtue. 

Holiday-Time  at  Forest-House  (Illustrated  by  T.  Pym.  Marcus 
Ward). — The  illustrations  to  this  small  book  are  superior  to  the 
ordinary  run,  and  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  letter- 
press.  The  excitement  of  the  holiday-time  was  made  up  of  the 
small  trifles  that  seem  so  important  to  children,  and  in  which 
their  grown-up  belongings  are  forced  to  take  an  interest.  The 
language  is  simple  and  natural. 

Aunt  Kezia's  Will  (S.  M.  Sitwell.  S.P.C.Iv.) — The  “will” 
was  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  Aunt  Kezia’s  testamentary  dis¬ 
position  of  her  property,  but  her  resolute  frame  of  mind,  only 
softened  by  the  charms  of  her  little  blind  niece.  The  story  is 
prettily  told  and  well  adapted  for  reading  to  the  poor. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  Old  Nursery  Songs  (Warne  and 
Co.),  and  the  Children’s  Kettle  Drum  (Dean  and  Son),  both 
copiously,  rather  than  cleverly,  illustrated. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

frniE  centenary  celebration  of  American  independence  has  pro- 
J-  duced  a  multitude  of  publications  more  or  less  valuable  in 
their  way,  and  the  harvest,  it  seems,  is  not  yet  completely  gleaned. 
We  have  received  this  month  two  books  dealing  at  no  little  length 
with  separate  portions  of  the  War  of  Independence.  It  is  curious 
and  somewhat  characteristic  that  by  very  far  the  smaller  and  less 
pretentious  of  these  is  that  which  relates  the  critical  events  of  the 
final  campaign,  the  struggle  which,  terminating  in  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  practically  compelled  Great  Britain 
forthwith  to  abandon  her  endeavour  to  reclaim  her  American  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  story  is  not  ill  told,  and  possesses  a  permanent  his¬ 
torical  interest.  No  historian,  certainly  no  school  of  historians, 
not  even  the  whitewashes  of  our  own  day,  has  falsified  facts 
and  misrepresented  the  course  of  events  so  systematically  as 
have  the  annalists  of  the  United  States.  In  truth,  till  the 
Civil  War,  they  had  so  little  in  the  way  of  military  glory  to 
boast  of,  that  not  only  did  they  make  the  very  most  of  every 
trilling  success  obtained,  and  minimize  the  assistance  received  from 
allies  or  from  fortune,  but  they  naturally  saw  all  American  wars 
through  such  spectacles  as  those  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo  who 
desired  to  magnify  cherries  to  the  size  of  plums.  Even  in  dealing 
with  the  Civil  War  Northern  writers,  almost  without  exception, 
studiously  keep  out  of  view  the  great  fact  which  renders  the  Northern 
victory  somewhat  inglorious  in  European  eyes.  Except  where 
vast  distances  prevent  its  bringing  its  force  really  to  bear,  no 
European  nation  would  dream  of  boasting  very  loudly  of  a 
conquest,  no  matter  how  complete,  effected  by  a  Power  out¬ 
numbering  its  opponents  by  three  or  four  to  one,  and  possessing  re¬ 
sources  even  more  disproportionate  than  its  numbers.  But  in  the 
War  of  Independence  the  colonists  were  engaged  with  one  of  the 
first  Powers  of  the  world,  and  were  long  prone  to  boast  that 
“  The  British  can  whip  all  the  world,  and  we  can  whip  the 
British.”  That  they  were  no  more  opposed  in  1780  than  in  1812 
to  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain  few  American  schoolboys 
know,  and  only  the  hest-educated  of  American  citizens  remember. 
That  it  was  not  by  her  colonies,  but  by  France  and  Spain  united 
with  them,  that  Great  Britain  was  at  last  overcome,  is  a  fact 
which  no  historian  of  the  Yorktown  campaign  can  well  ignore, 
and  which  in  one  of  the  volumes  before  us  (1)  is  so  clearly  brought 
out  that  even  American  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  it. 
Washington's  previous  successes  were,  no  doubt,  highly  honour¬ 
able  to  him ;  though  those  who  have  studied  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  time  are  often  inclined  to  think  that  one-half  the 


(1)  The  Yorktown  Campaign  and  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  1781. 
By  Henry  I’.  Johnston,  Author  of  “  The  Campaign  of  1776  around  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.”  Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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glory  of  the  Commander-in-chief  is  derived  from  the  disgrace  or 
discredit  of  his  countrymen,  and  much  of  the  rest  from  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  too  many  of  the  British  commanders.  Wellington’s  de- 
epatches  are  full  of  complaints  of  his  Spanish  allies  and  of 
the  deficient  support  received  from  the  Government  at  home. 
Washington  bears  testimony,  equally  emphatic,  to  the  waver¬ 
ing  loyalty  of  his  troops,  to  the  frequent  meanness  of  the 
States,  and  to  the  incapacity  of  Congress.  His  chief 
ally,  no  doubt,  was  the  three  thousand  miles  of  sea  that 
intervened  between  the  British  forces  and  their  real  base.  Only 
while  that  vast  ocean,  then  practically  six  times  as  wide  as  now, 
was  commanded  by  British  fleets  was  the  maintenance  of  war  at 
such  a  distance  really  practicable.  From  the  moment  when  Great 
Britain  was  opposed  at  sea  to  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain,  greatly  outnumbering  her  own,  as  well  as  to  the  combined 
forces  of  France  and  America  on  land,  did  the  struggle  visibly 
become  hopeless.  It  was  rather  by  Rochambeau  than  by 
Washington  that  Cornwallis  was  forced  to  surrender.  And  there 
is  one  other  impression  which  a  careful  perusal  of  the  story  told 
from  an  American  standpoint  in  the  volume  before  us  must  leave, 
we  think,  upon  every  impartial  mind.  Had  Lord  Cornwallis 
commanded  from  the  first  the  British  armies  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fortune  of  the  struggle  might  have 
been  very  different  and  its  event  reversed.  The  other  volume 
before  us  (2)  records  with  extreme  and  almost  absurd  minuteness 
a  single  third-rate  engagement  between  local  forces  on  the  borders 
of  the  Carolinas.  It  throws  incidentally  a  striking  light  upon  a 
fact  too  generally  minimized,  if  not  forgotten,  by  American  his¬ 
torians,  and  thoroughly  overlooked  by  those  Englishmen  who 
take  sometimes  a  chivalrous,  sometimes  a  simply  unpatriotic, 
pleasure  in  exalting  the  victories  gained  by  the  Americans  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  nationality.  That  fact  is  that  the  term  we 
have  employed  was  at  the  time  wholly  inapplicable  to  our  an¬ 
tagonist.  We  had  to  deal,  not  with  the  American  people,  but 
with  rebels.  Our  Transatlantic  enemies  were  rebels,  not  merely 
because  they  bore  arms  against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  but 
because  they  were  a  faction,  though  a  majority,  and  not  a 
people.  There  were  in  the  colonies,  and  especially  in  the  South, 
Loyalists  by  the  thousand,  whom  England  never  knew  how  to 
utilize  and  whom  she  requited  with  signal  ingratitude.  Their  story 
is  the  story  of  the  Transvaal  loyalists  written  in  yet  more  striking 
characters  and  on  a  far  larger  scale.  The  true  heroes  of  King’s 
Mountain  were  not  the  superior  force  of  rebels  who  assailed  the 
gallant  little  band  of  loyalists,  but  those  who  stood  up  against 
overwhelming  numbers  for  the  King  and  for  the  law,  and  whom  the 
resent  historian  of  the  conflict  overwhelms  with  abuse.  Even  his 
itter  prejudice  cannot  conceal  the  truth  that,  whereas  any  decent 
soldiers  or  militia  would  have  done  all  that  was  done  by  the  con¬ 
querors,  the  party  at  last  overwhelmed  by  numbers  displayed 
signal  courage  and  conduct.  That  the  so-called  Tories  were  guilty 
of  many  cruel  and  lawless  acts,  no  rational  man  will  deny.  But 
it  is  equally  undeniable  that  for  one  crime  committed  by  them 
fifty  were  perpetrated  upon  them,  and  that  the  treatment  of  the 
loyalists  leaves  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  American 
nation,  upon  more  than  one  of  its  favourite  generals,  and  upon  its 
Congress.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  fight  for  the 
law,  for  their  Sovereign,  and  for  the  flag  under  which  they  were 
born,  are  always  individually  in  the  right.  It  is  always  a  question 
whether  rebellion  be  or  be  not  justifiable,  but  it  can  never  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  men  have  a  right  to  do  their  utmost  to  hold  by  the 
sword  the  privileges  and  the  nationality  to  which  they  are  enti¬ 
tled  by  law  and  by  birth ;  and  in  treating  loyal  subjects  of  King 
George  as  traitors  to  Congress,  the  American  revolutionists  violated 
every  principle  of  civilized  war.  It  is  only  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  struggle  that  the  volume  upon  the  combat 
of  King’s  Mountain  deserves  the  slightest  attention.  The  incident 
in  itself  was  trivial,  little  more  than  a  local  skirmish,  having  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  general  fortunes  of  the  war  ;  and  the 
expansion  of  its  story  into  a  heavy  octavo  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  monstrous  of  those  exaggerations  which  characterize 
American  history. 

"W  e  have  to  notice  two  small  volumes  evidently  intended  as  parts 
of  a  somewhat  lengthy  series  of  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. 
Mr.  Nicolay  deals  with  The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  (3)  in  the 
languageof  a  man  who  has  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing, 
repeating  all  the  nonsense  about  treason  and  conspiracy  which 
at  the  outset  of  the  conflict  was  in  vogue  among  fanatic 
Federalists,  but  which  certainly  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  Mr. 
Lincoln — hardly  any  man  of  intelligence  in  the  party — freely  as 
they  used  it,  believed  for  a  moment.  All  the  discussions  that  pre¬ 
ceded  secession  were  carried  on  with  as  much  publicity  as  if  there 
had  been  no  more  doubt  of  the  practical  power  than  of  the 
technical  right  of  Sovereign  States  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
Mr.  Nicolay  has  not  the  excuse  of  those  who  first  gave 
currency  to  these  expressions  of  sectional  and  party  animosity. 
The  unanimous  adhesion  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  vote  of 
the  majority  in  each  State  not  merely  refuted  such  charges,  but 
rendered  them  ridiculous.  Never  was  a  nation  more  unanimous  ; 
and  a  conspiracy  of  six  millions  of  people,  of  four  hundred  thousand 

(2)  King’s  Mountain  and  its  Heroes :  History  of  the  Battle  of  King’s 
Mountain,  October  7,  1780,  and  the  events  which  led  to  it.  By  L.  C.  Draper, 
LL.D,  Illustrated.  Cincinnati :  I’.  G.  Thomson.  London :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1881. 

(3)  The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion.  By  John  G.  Nicolay,  Private 
Secretary  to  President  Lincoln.  New  York:  S.  Scribner’s  Sons.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 


volunteer  soldiers,  is  something  more  than  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
What  may  be  expected  from  a  writer  capable  of  repeating  such 
petulant  absurdities  after  twenty  years  of  reflection  no  one  can  well 
doubt.  But  Mr.  Nicolay’s  language  is  not  his  worst  offence.  His 
misrepresentations  of  fact  are  as  monstrous  as  his  misuse  of  words. 
Throughout  he  strives  to  represent  a  great  national  movement  as 
the  fruit  of  the  selfish  intrigues  of  a  few  exasperated  politicians ;  and 
the  result  is  that  those  who  have  read  nothing  whatever  about 
the  matter  will  know  more  than  those  who  take  their  views  on 
trust  from  a  work  like  this.  It  is  a  public  misfortune  that  from 
such  party  pamphlets  the  rising  generation  of  Americans  should 
derive  their  conception  of  the  greatest  event  in  their  history,  and 
their  estimate  of  a  section  of  their  countrymen  of  whom  any 
country  might  well  be  proud.  General  Force’s  story  of  the  Western 
Campaign,  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  to  the  battle  of 
Corinth  (4),  has  at  least  the  merit  of  brevity,  and  gives  perhaps  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  general  outlines  of  that  most  important  portion 
of  the  conflict  as  could  be  afforded  in  so  small  a  space.  No  part  of 
the  Civil  War  was,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  more  interesting 
or  more  momentous.  The  campaigns  in  Virginia  were  not  only 
dishonourable,  but  disastrous  to  the  North.  Not  a  single  victory, 
save  that  of  Gettysburg,  was  won  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  Manassas  to  Five  Forks-,  and  the  capture  of  Richmond 
would,  save  on  political  grounds,  have  been  at  an  earlier  period, 
before  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  shut  up  within  the 
lines  and  cut  off  from  retreat  to  the  southward,  a  matter  of 
secondary  moment.  The  fate  of  the  war  really  turned  on  the 
power  of  the  Confederates  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Mississippi. 
That  they  could  not  do  this,  that  the  cutting  of  the  Confederacy 
in  twain  was  a  mere  matter  of  time,  was  demonstrated  when  the 
Southern  army  was  driven  back  step  by  step  from  Southern 
Kentucky  to  Northern  Alabama. 

The  charge  of  undue  brevity  cannot  be  made  against  the  enormous 
volume  of  eleven  hundred  pages  in  which  Dr.  Brockett  has  described 
in  minute  detail  the  glories  of  Our  Western  Empire  (5).  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  as  big  as  the  volume,  and  the  treatment  almost  as  heavy. 
In  truth,  the  gigantic  size  of  their  domain  presses  strangely  on  the 
American  imagination.  Scarcely  any  Transatlantic  philosopher’s 
mind  is  strong  enough,  scarcely  any  poet’s  spirit  is  sufficiently  origi¬ 
nal  and  independent,  to  clear  itself  of  this  oppressive  sense  of  mere 
size.  From  Mr.  Lowell  down  to  the  dullest  stump  orator  of  his 
native  State,  every  American  seems  to  have  prairie  on  the  brain. 
After  all,  no  small  part  of  this  gigantic  area  is  almost  as  worthless 
as  the  Sahara.  American  pride  in  the  Alkali  Desert  is  scarcely 
less  ridiculous  than  would  be  a  negro's  vaunting  of  that  vast 
African  sea  of  sand.  But  on  every  side  of  that  salt  waste  lie 
great  regions  in  whose  praise  a  poet  may  well  be  eloquent.  The 
varied  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  wide  range  of 
climate,  the  multiform  character  and  inexhaustible  mass  of  re¬ 
sources  of  every  kind,  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
cannot  be  fully  set  forth  even  in  so  monstrous  a  volume  as  the  one 
before  us ;  and  the  western  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  though  far  tamer  and  more  monotonous  in  character, 
is  in  its  way  a  scarcely  less  magnificent  subject  of  con¬ 
templation.  But  the  author  has  done  his  best  to  dwarf 
his  subject  and  weary  his  readers.  He  has  gone  into  every 
petty  detail  at  tedious  length,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts 
which  in  themselves  are  useful  and  even  interesting  becomes 
insufferably  wearisome  before  the  reader  has  got  through  half 
a  dozen  of  the  fifty  chapters.  All  that  can  be  said  of  every 
form  of  agriculture  actually  practised  or  capable  of  being  in¬ 
troduced,  of  every  form  of  mine,  of  ranches  with  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle,  of  prairies  wholly  occupied  by  the  vast  wheat- 
fields  of  a  single  owner,  of  mountain,  lake,  and  river,  rock  and 
desert,  giant  falls  and  boiling  sulphur-springs,  giant  trees,  and  pre¬ 
cipices  two  thousand  feet  in  sheer  descent,  the  author  is  careful 
to  say,  and  leave  nothing  unsaid.  The  result  is  that  the  book 
reads  like  a  catalogue  or  inventory,  magnified  on  a  truly  American 
scale,  and  becomes  too  ponderous  for  perusal  and  too  clumsy  for 
reference. 

It  was  certainly  right  and  useful  to  print  a  journal  of 
the  debates  which  passed  in  the  first  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (6).  The  existence  of  such  a  document  sufficiently  justifies 
its  preservation,  and  renders  its  publication  a  service  to  posterity. 
But  with  the  work  itself  we  are,  we  confess,  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  is  at  best  merely  a  fragment  of  those  materials  for 
history  in  which  the  last  two  centuries  so  abound  that  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  "difficulty  can  never  be  to  find,  but  rather  to  sift,  from  among 
the  enormous  mass  what  he  has  leisure  to  peruse  and  cannot  afford 
to  omit.  Nine-tenths  of  the  matter  which  Senator  Maclay  so 
carefully  preserved  has  already  lost  all  interest  or  value  even 
for  the  historian.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  dozen  consecu¬ 
tive  pages  are  worth  reading,  though  even  these  are  wearisome. 
But,  despite  the  entertaining  scenes  it  records,  and  the  view  it 
gives  us  of  the  first  development  of  constitutional  politics  in  the 
States,  it  is  a  book  that  in  these  days  no  man  has  time  to  read  or 
would  care  to  remember.  The  subjects  of  discussion  were  for  the 

(4)  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth.  By  M.  F.  Force,  late  Brigadier- 
General  U.S.V.  New  York  :  S.  Scribner's  Sons.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co- 
1881. 

(5)  Our  Western  Empire;  or,  the  New  West  beyond  the  Mississippi,  ft? 
L.  1’.  Brockett,  A.M.,  M.D.  illustrated.  Philadelphia :  Bradley,  Gar- 
retson,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  it  Co.  1881. 

(6)  Sketches  of  Debate  in  the  First  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1789— 
90-91.  By  William  Maclay,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Edited  by 
G.  W.  Harris.  Harrisburg :  Lane  S.  Hart. 
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most  part  trivial ;  and  the  debates  to  which  they  gave  rise  are  re¬ 
corded  at  excessive  and  disproportionate  length.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  and  readable  of  these  arose  on  the  question  whether  the 
President  should  be  called  “  His  Highness  ”  or  “  His  Excellency,” 
or  should  bear  no  distinctive  title  whatever ;  and  the  Republican 
Beuthamist  nonsense  talked  on  the  one  side  is  hardly  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  the  arguments  employed  to  vindicate  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  official  rank  and  dignity  on  the  other. 

From  Canal  Boy  to  President  (7)  is  the  kind  of  sensational 
title  that  appeals  to  the  popular  taste  of  American  readers,  and 
fairly  indicates  the  author’s  treatment  of  General  Garfield’s  career. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  the  disadvantages  against 
which  a  poor  and  ambitious  man  has  to  struggle  in  the  United 
States,  as  elsewhere,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his  upward  pro¬ 
gress,  an  ex-rail-splitter  or  ex-ploughboy  has  in  the  latter  portion 
of  his  life  great  and  almost  countervailing  advantages.  It  was  no 
trivial  weight  in  the  Republican  scale  that  General  Hancock  was 
by  birth  and  education  a  gentleman,  and  that  his  opponent  was  a 
self-educated  man.  Nevertheless,  the  career  of  General  Garfield  re¬ 
flected  no  little  honour  on  one  who,  like  so  many  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  America  in  every  department  of  life,  rose  literally  from 
the  ranks,  and,  unlike  too  many  of  his  contemporaries,  rose  by 
means  as  creditable  as  the  end.  The  book  will  be  doubtless  in¬ 
teresting  to  ambitious  and  clever  English  youths  ;  and,  if  not  poli¬ 
tically  instructive  nor  biographically  valuable,  it  is  readable,  and 
likely  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  memory  of  readers  young 
enough  to  be  impressed  by  works  of  such  a  character. 

Of  those  Shakspearian  commentaries  wherein  American  literature 
is  as  prolific  as  that  of  England  or  Germany  we  have  two — a 
Shakspeare  Phrase-Book  (8),  and  a  treatise  on  that  interminable 
question  The  Mystery  of  Hamlet  (9). 

Of  scientific  and  educational  works,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  I 
on  our  list  this  month  is  that  of  Mr.  McOardy  on  the  relations  of  i 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages  (10) ;  an  elaborate  endeavour  to 
prove  a  common  origin  for  the  two  great  families  of  speech  that 
took  their  origin  in  that  Officina  Gentium — the  lands  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  Unfortunately  all  the  words  of  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
other  less  familiar  languages  are  printed  only  in  their  native 
character,  and  are  unreadable  therefore  to  all  but  professed 
students  of  Oriental  tongues.  This  is  likely,  we  fear,  to  hinder 
very  much  the  circulation  of  a  work  that  would  otherwise  have 
had  interest  for  many  who  have  studied  but  at  second-hand  the 
topic  of  the  origin  of  human  speech. 

Ur.  Hardy’s  Elements  of  Quaternions  (11)  and  Dr.  Byerly's 
Integral  Calculus  (12)  are  works  of  high  mathematical  pretension. 

The  Dictionary  of  Education  (13)  is  something  between  a  hand¬ 
book  and  an  encyclopaedia  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Monteith’s  Popular  Science  Reader  ( 14)  touches  hastily  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  interesting  to  schoolboys,  from  the  habits  of 
the  salmon  to  the  construction  of  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor. 

The  Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples  (15),  published  by  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation  (16) 
hardly  belong  to  literature.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said,  from 
another  point  of  view,  of  Mr.  Barbour’s  exceedingly  elaborate 
description  of  Florida  (17),  certified  by  official  authority  and 
evidently  intended  to  attract  settlers  or  visitors  to  one  of  the  least 
developed  and  least  known  of  the  Southern  States,  one  whose 
climate,  soil,  and  productions  bear  a  very  exceptional  character  and 
have  attractions  which,  whether  equal  or  not  to  those  of  her  rivals, 
are  altogether  peculiar  to  herself. 

Mr.  Glass’s  (For Id  (18)  is  something  between  a  handbook  and 
a  book  of  travel.  Mrs.  Dahlgren’s  South  Sea  Sketches  (19)  are 
singularly  miscalled,  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  Chili  and 
Peru. 


Two  volumes  are  devoted  to  Spain.  The  first  is  a  history  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Harrison  (20),  apparently  intended  for  the  elder  classes  of 
schools  and  the  students  of  American  colleges,  and  perhaps  as  full  as 
is  desirable  in  such  a  work,  considering  the  variety  and  number  of 
subjects  that  form  the  curriculum  of  Transatlantic  Education. 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards  (21)  is  a  lively  but  somewhat  too  lengthy 
description  of  the  actual  present  attractions,  amusements,  and  life 
of  the  Peninsula. 

Of  American  novels  Ilomoselle  (22),  My  First  Holiday  (23), 
and  The  Land  of  Gold  (24),  a  tale  of  the  earliest  Californian 
settlers,  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  examples. 


(20)  Spain.  By  J.  A.  Harrison.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(21)  Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  By  W.  W.  Cady.  From  the  Italian 
of  ii.  de  Amicis.  Illustrated.  New  1  ork  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1881. 

(22)  Itnund  Robin  Series. — Homosel/e.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(23)  My  First  Holiday ;  or,  Letters  Home  from  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
California.  By  Caroline  H.  Dali.  Boston  :  Huberts  Brothers.  1881. 

(24)  The  I. and  of  Gold:  a  Tale  of  ’ 49.  By  G.  G.  Spurr.  Illustrated. 
Boston  :  Williams  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,36G,  DECEMBER  31,  1881: 

Politics  in  1881. 

Lord  Justice  Lush.  M.  Paul  Bert  and  the  Bishops. 

The  Bribery  Sentences.  The  Pope  and  Italy.  Mr.  Shaw  and  Horae  Rule. 
American  Meat.  The  Arithmetic  of  Disestablishment. 

Industrial  Schools  and  the  London  School  Board. 


The  Year. 

The  Concordat  of  1S01  and  the  Organic  Articles.  Fire3  in  Theatres. 

The  Anarchy  in  Ireland.  Dancing  Men.  The  State  of  the  Army. 

Strange  Marriage  Customs.  Yachting  and  Yachting  Rules. 
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The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary. 

The  Visions  of  England.  Young  Japan. 
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The  State  of  Ireland— Mr.  Blaine's  Despatch — M.  Gambetta  and  the  Country — 
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Mr.  Street — Christmas  Articles— The  Jeannette— Indian  Finance— A  Renaissance  of 
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(7)  From  Canal  Boy  to  President;  or,  the  Boyhood  and  Manhood  of 
James  A.  Garfield.  By  II.  Alger,  jun..  Author  of  “Ragged  Lick,”  &c. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Anderson  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co. 
1881. 

(8)  The  Shahspeare  Phrase-Book.  By  John  Bartlett.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1881. 

(9)  The  Mystery  of  Hamlet  :  an  Attempt  to  Solve  an  Old  Problem.  , 
By  Edward  P.  Vining.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  : 
B.  Quaritch.  i88r. 

(10)  Aryo-Semilic  Speech  :  a  Study  in  Linguistic  Areliceology.  By  J.  F. 
McOardy.  Andover:  W.  F.  Draper.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(n)  Elements  of  Quaternions.  By  A.  S.  Hardy,  Pli.D.  Boston  :  Gum, 
Heath,  &  Co.  1881. 

(12)  Elements  of  the  Integral  Calculus;  with  a  Key  to  the  Solution  of 
Differential  Equations.  By  W.  E.  Byerly,  Ph.D.  Boston  :  Gum,  Heath, 
&  Co.  1881. 

(13)  The  Dictionary  of  Education  and  Instruction.  By  II.  Kiddle  and 
A.  J.  Schem.  New  York:  Steiger  &  Co.  Loudon:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

1881. 

(14)  Popular  Science  Reader.  By  J.  Monteith.  New  York  :  Barnes 
&  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  i33i. 

( 15 J  A  Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples;  with  an  Account  of  their 
Monuments,  Literature,  and  Manners.  New  York  :  Barnes  it  Co.  Loudon  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(16)  Punctuation,  and  other  Typographical  Mailers;  for  the  Use  of 
Printers,  Authors,  Teachers,  and  Scholars.  By  M.  T.  Bigelow.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  18S1. 

(17)  Florida:  for  Tourists,  Invalids,  and  Settlers.  By  G.  M.  Barbour. 
Illustrated.  New  Y’ork :  Appleton  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  j 

1882. 

(18)  The  World:  Round  it  and  Over  it.  By  Chester  Glass.  Illustrated. 
Toronto  :  Rose  Belford  Publishing  Co.  1S81. 

(19)  South  Sea  Sketches:  a  Narrative.  By  Mrs.  M.  V.  Dablgren. 
Boston:  Osgood  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TNORE’S  GREAT  YVORKS,  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRyETORIUM,”  “  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM,”  and  “  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,”  each 33  by  22  feet ;  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “Christian Martyrs," &c. 
attlie  DUKE  (xALLEKY,35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily , Ten  toSix.  Is. 


rPHE  EUROPEAN  (late  New)  GALLERIES,  103  New  Bond 

Street,  Sixteen  doors  from  Oxford  Street.— Exhibition  of  FINE  ART  and  DECORA- 


Street,  Sixteen  doors  from  Oxford 
TIVE  ART.  Admission  free  this  week. 


of  I 

T.  J.  GULLICK,  Director. 


VTEWTON  HALL,  Fleur-de-lis  Court,  FETTER  LANE,  E.C. 

POSITIVIST  SOCIETY.— The  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  will  be  given  on  Sui*lay, 
January  ],  at  Four  I’.M.  precisely,  by  Mr.  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

SUNDAY  LECTURES  will  be  continued  until  further  notice.  On  Sundays,  January  9,  13, 
22,  29,  Professor  BEESLY,  at  Eight  l’.M.  A  CLASS  is  being  formed  in  the  Elements  and 
History  of  GEOMETRY,  on  Wednesdays,  at  Eight  l’.M.  Apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 

All  Lectures  and  Classes  free. 


rriIE  LADIES’  COLLEGE,  Polygon  House,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Established  by  the  Hampshire  Association  for  Promoting  Female  Education,  Limited. 

Patrons. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  NORTHBROOK. 

'  The  Right  lion.  Viscount  EVERSLEY. 

Pi'csidcnt— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  MOUNT-TEMPLE. 

Chairman  to  the  Council. 

Surgeon-General  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  C.B. 

The  object  of  the  College  is  to  provide  for  the  Daughters  of  Gentlemen  a  sound  Education  at 
a  moderate  cost.  A  comfoi table  home,  with  good  moral  training,  is  provided  for  resident 
students. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Professors  in  Mathematics,  Languages,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 
English  uml  Foreign  Governesses  reside  m  the  College. 

The  SPRING  TERM  will  commence  January  23  for  Boarders,  and  January  24  for  Day 
Students. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Principal,  Miss  Daniels,  Polygon  House,  Southampton. 
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TJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Ilyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  January  12. 

The  SENIOR  TERM,  January  30. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Njrnics  of  Prolessors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 


r  ANDSCAPE  GARDENING. — Planning  and  Improvement 

-•*  of  Estates,  Gardens,  &c.  Treatment  of  land  to  enhance  its  value  by  adornment,  adapta¬ 
tion,  &c.  STUDENTS  for  the  profession  can  now  be  received  in  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE 

COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  OF  GARDENING _ Principal,  Mr.  EDWARD  MILNER,  Crystal 

I'uluce,  Sydenham.  Prospectus  on  application  in  the  Library. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 


■ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1845. 

FOR  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers, Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  COLLEGE  FARM,  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the  Students,  surrounds  tlie- 
College,  and  is  a  mixed  F arm  of  about  500  Acres. 

1  resident— HU  Grace  the  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 

Committee  qf  Management. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE,  Chairman. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  BATHURST. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  MICHAEL  E.  IIICKS-BE  ACII,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  R.  NIGEL  F.  KINGSCOTE,  C.B.,  M.P. 

GEORGE  T.  J.  SOTIIERON-ESTCOURT,  Esq.,  M.P. 

AMBROSE  L.  GODDARD,  Esq. 

EDWARD  BOWLY,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  JOHN  EDMONDS,  Esq. 

Major  T.  W.  CHESTER  MASTER,  M.P. 

For  Frospeetus  of  COLLEGE  and  FARM,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Diplomas,  Stc, 
apply  to  the  Principal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begms  January  31. 


"BRIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

V rincipal—Hcv .  T.  IIAYES  BELCHER,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

Vice- Principal— Rev.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

A  special  Army  Class,  in  which  preparation  is  made  for  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
and  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  in  aqtive  work  tor  some  time.  The  course  of  instruction* 
enables  Boys  to  go  up  for  their  examination  direct  from  the  College. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  27. 

F.  W.  MADDEN.  M.R.A.S.,  Secretary 


TYOVEH  COLLEGE. 

President-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Next  Term  will  commence  on  January  18.  Board,  £46  6s.  Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas. 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  Head  Master,  or  W.  Knocker, 
Esq.,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION 


SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— The  College  ft' 

L-'  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  BOARDERS  are  taken  in  the  Senior  Depart¬ 
ment  by  the  Head-Master;  in  the  Junior  Department  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Crick,  M.A. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  Delicate  or  Backward  Boys — For  Prospectus,  List  of  Honours,. 
&c.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  T.  M.  Bromley,  M.A. 


AT  THE 

GR0SYEN0R  GALLERY 


TY  ELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK,  South  Devon. 

Chairman  of  Trustees:  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DEVON. 

Head-Master:  ROBERT  W.  TAYLOR,  M.A.  (Formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College.  Cambridge,  17th  Wrangler  and  5th  Classic  1860). 

BOYS  prepared  ior  the  Universities,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  and 
the  Professions.  Large  airy  buildings ;  healthy  uml  bracing  position,  facing  Dartmoor  r 
spacious  playground ;  home  comforts.  Inclusive  Fees  for  Boarders,  £24  per  Term.  NEXT 
TERM  commences  January  20,  1882.  For  Prospectus,  &e.,  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT  COLLEGE,  RYDE. 

THREE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  26th. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  HEAD-MASTER. 


NOW  OPEN, 

WITH  A 

COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 

AND  A 

COMPLETE  COLLECTION 

OF 

THE  WORKS  OF 

G.  E.  WATTS,  R.A. 

FORMING  THE  FIRST  OF  A 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Founded  bv  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  J).D.  The  Warden,  RICHARD  F.  CURRY, 
M. A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Masters.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Preparation  for 
the  Universities,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Special  Classes  for  the  Army  Examina¬ 
tions.  Great  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys. 
Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Fives  Courts,  & c.  &c.  Terms  50  und  60  Guineas  per 
annum— Apply  to  the  Warden. 

OT.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE,  CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset _ 

Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  27,  1882. —Apply  to 
School  Secretary. 

TVT  A  L  Y  E  R  N  COLL  E  G  H 

-LvJL  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Friday,  January  27.  Entrance  Examinations  on 
January  26 — For  particulars  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

"VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  JERSEY.— A  Public  School,  with 

’  special  advantages  of  climate  and  unusual  opportunities  of  acquiring  modern  Languages. 
Board  and  tuition  in  no  case  exceed  £70  a year — Principal ,  It.  HALLEY  CHAMBERS,  M.A. r 
with  ten  Assistant  Masters. 

QT.  MARY LEBONE  and  ALL  SOULS’  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

(in  union  with  King’s  College).— The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  January  23.— For 
Prospectus  and  all  information  apply  to  the  Secretary,  1  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regents’ 
Park,  N.W. 

,^ME3BURY  HOUSE,  PAGE  HEATH,  BICKLEY,  Kent. 

Rev.  EDMUND  FOWLE  receives  THIRTY-THREE  BOYS  under  tbe  age 
of  Fifteen,  to  prepare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  six  acres  of  land,  is  situated  iu  a  charming  locality, 
thirteen  miles  from  London. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  high-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football 
ground,  large  iron  play-room,  forming  gymnasium,  &c.,  two  Eton  fives-courts, 
workshop,  dry  playground,  and  a  rim  oF  a  third  of  a  mile  on  a  dry  gravel  path. 

Every  Educational  advantage  given,  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care- 
being  taken  of  little  Boys  cn  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  success  has  been  met  with,  several  Open  Scholarships  gained,  and  in  no¬ 
single  case  has  a  Boy  failed  to  take  his  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  Fowlf.  is  the  author  of  a  very  successful  series  of  Latin  and  Greek 


SERIES  OF 

ANNUAL  WINTER  EXHIBITIONS  ILLUSTRATING 
THE  WORKS  OF  THE  MOST 

EMINENT  LIVING  PAINTERS. 


School  Books,  one  of  which  was  written  by  special  request,  for  use  at  Eton,  and  Has 
been  adopted  also  at  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors,  &c. 


YA/IMBLEDON  SCHOOL. — This  School,  established  prin- 

»  V  cipaiiy  for  the  Education  of  those  intended  for  the  Army,  affords  special  means  of 
Preparation  for  the  different  Military  and  Naval  Competitive  Appointments. 

An  unusually  large  staff  of  Masters  enables  each  Pupil  to  receive  complete  individual 
instruction  and  attention.  t  ,, 

For  the  last  twenty  years  the  yearly  average  number  of  Successful  Candidates  who  have- 
passed  direct  from  this  School  for  Woolwich.  Sandhurst,  and  the  Line  has  been  17. 

The  NEXT  'lERM  commences  on  Tuesday,  January  17. 

For  further  part  eulars,  apply  to  either  of  the  Head-Masters,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  BrackEXBCRY 
or  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Wynne,  Wimbledon  School,  Surrey.  _ _ 

MORNING  PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of 

GENTLEMEN  (exclusively),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portman  Square.  W.  The  LENT 
TERM  commences  Monday,  January  16.  New  Pupils,  8$  ;  Kindergarten  and  iransitioi* 
l  Class,  10  ;  Upper  School,  11  a.m. 
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